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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  "  a  preface  is  the  history  of  a  book  i"  it  nay  thera- 
fore  be  expedient  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  ingenuoua  account  of  the  origin 
and  design  of  the  present  publication. 

In  April,  1828,  that  portion  of  the  work  which  now  forms  the  introduction, 
was  delivered  as  one  of  two  lectures,*  before  the  Warwick  and  Leamington 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ;  and  the  very  flattering  commendations  then 
bestowed,  induced  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  as  a  means  both  of  self- 
instraction  and  amusement  for  my  leisure  hours.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
scarcely  any  other  object  has  engrossed  more  of  my  attention  than  that  of  obtain- 
ing every  infonnation  relative  to  Printsbs  and  Pbinting.  Not  aware  of 
the  labours  that  others  had  performed,  and  without  an  assistant,  I  had  many 
obstacles  to  contend  with ;  and  soon  became  well  convinced,  that  the  design  I 
had  formed  was  above  the  bibliographical  acquirements  of  a  journeyman  printer.'^ 
Stimulated,  however,  to  proceed,  I  continued  my  researches  with  increased  ardour ; 
and  though  conscious  of  not  having  made  the  work  what  it  might  have  been 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  yet  I  trust  some  merit  may  be  thought 
due  for  the  attempt ;  and  shall  feel  gratified  if  placed  in  the  field  of  literature 
only  as  a  pioneer,  to  induce  some  abler  hand  to  improve  the  work,  and  make  it 
more  worthy  of  the  literary  world,  and  the  profession  of  which  it  treats. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  printing,  cannot  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  learning,  virtue,  honourable  exertions,  and  ardent  and  daring 

•  IxcruBi  I.— On  the  Origlii  and  FragreH  of  Luxgmge,  with  the  mode  and  mattriala  emplored  by  tb< 
Amdenti  in  propegBtiog  Knowledge  before  the  Invention  of  Mnting. 

LacTcmn  II.— The  Origin  and  early  History  of  Printing,  with  its  progreea  In  the  Fifteenth  and  Sizteeoth 
Oeatmles ;  its  inSnence  upon  the  Manners  and  Cnstoms  of  the  People,  as  well  CItU  aa  Religiooa. 

1 1  iceelTed  the  rudiments  of  mj  education  at  a  day  acbool  In  my  natlTC  town,  Manchester,  and  was  after, 
wards  removed  to  the  tree  granmiar  school,  under  the  rev.  Thomas  Gaskell.  Early  attached  to  a  love  of  reading, 
I  have  remained  all  my  life  an  ardent  Inqntrer  after  knowledge.  From  the  month  of  March,  ISIS,  (being  then  litue 
more  than  Hftcen  years  of  age,)  to  November  18,  1815,  my  dayn  were  passed  in  the  S3rd  regiment  of  foot,  from 
which  I  obtained  mjr  discharge,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  During  those  years 
I  had  tew  lisrlHties  of  sdMmnravement.  Having  been  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  and  copper-plate  printer,  I 
tesmned  the  latter,  on  returning  from  the  army  >  but  from  a  distaste,  and  other  causes,  which  need  not  be  here 
stated,  in  the  year  1831, 1  adoped  the  profession  of  a  letter-press  printer,  under  indenture,  with  Messrs.  Dicey  and 
SmithsoD,  proprietors  of  the  Northamptm  Mercury ;  and  feel  gratilled  that  an  opportunlQr  lias  occurred  of  publicly 
recording  my  gratitade  to  Mr.  Robert  Smithson,  printer  and  editor  of  the  Mtrcary,  for  his  uniform  kindness 
daring  my  abode  at  Northampton  ;  and  to  whose  advice  I  am  solely  Indebted  for  a  very  material  chanf^,  both  in 
my  dreumstaoces  and  condnct  Adopting  the  ^nfession  of  a  printer,  with  the  view  of  affoidin;;  me  that  literary 
information  wbidi  T  so  ardently  desired,  I  endeavoured  to  become  acquainted  with  its  history.  Fitna  this  desire 
arose  the  Lechfret,  at  Warwick ;  the  Smgi  of  the  Prat,  at  Nottingham  ;  and  finally,  the  iHefiomny  o/  Ptimttr* 
«Mf  Prnttue,  with  the  Printenr  Manual,  at  Manchester. 
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zeal  of  moBt  of  the  early  printen,  who,  by  the  number  of  beautiful  and  correct 
impresBsions  which  they  gave  of  the  ancient  authors,  (and  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  classical  and  polite  learning,)  have  secured  to  their  memories  the 
everlasting  respect  of  all  lovers  of  liberal  and  enlightened  education.  Who  can 
read  the  biographies  of  many  of  the  early  printers,  without  awarding  to  them 
that  admiration  which  the  most  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind  deserve  ? — 
It  is  true,  that  popes,  emperors,  and  kings,  bestowed  upon  many  of  these  men 
honours  and  rewards  for  their  personal  worth  and  literary  pre-eminence.  But,  it 
is  also  true,  that  many  of  the  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  rulers  of  the  land,  endea- 
voured to  cramp  the  energies  of  the  rising  press — by  confiscation  of  life  and 
property — by  exclusive  privileges — and  expurgatory  enactments — ^having  a  fear, 
rather  than  any  desire,  to  foster  an  art  which  promised  so  fair  to  benefit  the 
mass  of  the  people,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  "  Sola  nobilitcu  virttu^ 
though  generally  a  very  improper  motto,  where  it  is  most  commonly  placed,  is 
yet  true  enough  to  make  a  maxim,  and  might  very  properly  have  been  engraven 
on  the  monuments  of  many  learned  and  noble  typographers.  Eulogium  is  often 
bestowed  on  beings  whose  qualities,  however  splendid  in  the  outward  show,  are 
often  questionable  in  their  lives,  and  unworthy  of  comparison  with  others  whose 
faculties  have  been  busied  in  supplying  and  extending  the  sources  of  knowledge. 
My  aim  has  been  to  record,  with  as  much  fidelity  as  possible,  the  names  and 
deeds  of  ancient  and  modem  typographers,  who  have  benefitted  literature  by 
their  labours—society  by  their  exertions— and  whose  conduct  it  would  be  easy 
to  adopt,  and  desirable  to  emulate.  Nor  will  it,  I  hope,  be  deemed  presumption 
for  having  introduced  the  names  of  many  of  our  humbler  artists, 

V  Who  eam'd  their  bread  br  Uboiir'E  active  band ;" 

whose  meritorious  conduct  when  living  obtained  the  meed  of  praise  ;  and  whose 
honourable  industry  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  laudable  example  to  the  young 
typographer,  who  wishes  to  obtain  respect  from  his  fellow-men. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  newspaper^  the  various  laws  by 
which  they  have  been  restricted,  the  duties  imposed  to  retard  their  circulation, 
and  other  information  connected  with  the  periodical  press,  the  reader  will  find 
sufficient  to  engage  his  attention.  Of  that  "  glory  of  a  free  country"  I  need 
make  very  little  observation ;  yet  it  is  deplorable  to  notice  the  present  state  of 
the  newspaper  press  of  the  British  empire.  From  being  a  free  and  independent 
record  of.  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  and  power,  noticing  the  moral  and  physical 
career  of  nations,  recording  all  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  aiding  the  cause  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  which,  while  it  amuses,  ought  also  to  instruct, — ^has 
descended  from  this  high  estate,  and  become  the  vehicle  of  party  strife  and 
petty  feuds,  in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  who  make  no  shame  of  being  bought 
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and  sold  like  common  vsre.  If  in  the  course  of  the  work  I  have  indulged  too 
freely  in  quotations  on  the  *^  liberty  of  the  press,"  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  meant  to  convey  what  the  press  should  be,  not  what  it  is. 

Without  detracting  in  any  degree  from  the  works  of  those  who  haTe  preceded 
me,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  expense  in  the  purchase  of  their 
valuable  works,  particularly  those  highly  illustrated  ones  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin, 
has  been  the  means  of  prohibiting  their  circulation  among  the  greater  portion  of 
the  community,  but  more  so  in  the  profession  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  render 
some  information  on  the  subject  attainable  in  as  cheap  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
present  work  is  published.  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  works  of  many  British 
bibliographers ;  and  though  I  cannot  enumerate  them,  I  must  mention  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  Bibtiographical  Dietionary,  Robert  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britanniea, 
Beloe'B  Anecdotea  of  Literature,  Brydges'  British  Bibliographer  and  Cen- 
tura Literaria,  Savage^s  Librarian,  Ottley''s  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Early  History  of  Engraving,  Singer''8  Researches  into  the  History  of  Play, 
ing  Cards,  Dibdin's  Bibliographieal  Decameron  and  other  works.  Home's 
Introduction  to  Bibliography,  Nichols'  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  other 
works,  Townley's  lUuatrations  of  BUtlieal  Literature,  OresweU's  Annals  of 
Parisian  Typography,  and  his  View  of  the  Early  Parisian  Greek  Press, 
D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature ;  the  works  of  Ames,  Herbert,  Dibdin, 
Luckombe,  Lemoine,  and  Stower,  on  Printing ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  to 
ilie  pi^es  of  Mr.  Urban,  for  the  notices  of  modem  printers  and  booksellers. 
For  the  account  of  those  curious  and  interesting  subjects,  the  ancient  mysteries 
and  miiade  plays,  I  am  indebted  to  the  works  of  William  Hone,  and  others ; 
and  idt  be  concluded  that  a  compiler  is  only  a  literary  thief,  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  such  a  charge,  and  hope  for  mercy ;  at  the  same  time  trusting  to  be  exonerated 
from  having  any  wish  to  print  one  line  of  another's  as  being  my  own. 

In  a  work  which  contains  such  a  multiplicity  of  dates,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
numerous  errors  may  be  detected,  occasioned  by  the  contradictory  evidences  from 
which  they  have  been  taken,  and  from  those  inaccuracies  which,  with  the  utmost 
care,  will  arise  in  going  through  the  press ;  but  the  most  scratinizing  attention 
has  been  paid  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  though,  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  during  the  time  of  compilation  and  printing,  I  have  not 
in  the  least  neglected  my  labours  in  a  printing  office ;  and  the  only  time  I  have 
bid  in  collecting  the  matter,  or  of  correcting  the  proof  sheets,  has  been  taken 
from  the  hours  of  rest  or  leisure. 

Fw  the  assistance  which  I  have  received  from  a  few  individuals  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  it  becomes  me  to  return  my  acknowledgments.     To  the 
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Rev.  James  Hovartli,  of  Bury,  I  am  indebted  for  his  kindness  and  advice,  and 
particularly  for  bis  obtaining  for  me  some  valuable  works  from  the  library  of 

Hayward,  Esq.  of  Walshaw  Hall ;  to  Fenton  Robinson  Atkinson,  Esq.  of 

Oak  House,  near  Manchester,  my  warmest  thanks  and  gratitude  are  due,  for  his 
assistance,  (in  the  first  place  unsolicited,  but,  of  course,  gladly  accepted,  for  the 
loan  of  books  from  his  extensive  and  well  selected  library,)  and  for  his  friendly 
advice  during  the  time  of  the  work  going  through  the  press,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  have  been,  as  I  hope  it  will  now  be  found,  worthy  of  the  public 
&vour.  To  J.  Holland,  jun.  Esq.  of  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  for  his  sending 
some  scarce  and  valuable  books,  which  have  been  of  much  service  to  me,  and 
which  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure.  To  Mr.  J.  Cail,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tjme, 
for  a  correct  list  of  newspapers  which  had  been  commenced  in  that  town  and 
neighbourhood.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  me  to  have  extended  the  list, 
had  aid  always  been  afforded  when  solicited ;  but  I  regret  being  compelled  to 
state,  that  in  two  or  three  instances,  I  found  that  a  genuine  love  of  literature 
is  not  always  the  strongest  impulse  in  the  breast  of  those  who  have  appeared 
before  the  world  as  authors,  or  writers  of  books. 

It  was  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  works  which  had  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  History  of  Printing,  with  short  biographical  notices  of  their 
authors ;  this  I  found  would  have  extended  the  work  more  than  was  contem- 
plated ;  and,  indeed,  after  much  labour,  I  found  that  I  could  not  for  the  present 
give  them  as  complete  as  would  have  been  desired. 

The  work  is  now  presented  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  literary  world,  as 
affording  a  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  art  by  which  the  "  atmos-- 
phere  of  truth  has  continually  grown  brighter,  and  a  strength  of  mind  produced 
that  is  under  no  fear  of  counteraction.^  From  the  critic  I  beg  that  indulgence 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  merit ;  and  wherever  I  may  have  &iled,  it  is  in 
ability,  not  from  want  of  perseverance,  from  first  to  last,  in  my  desire  to  add 
something  to  the  literary  history  of  my  country,  and  to  perpetuate  a  know- 
ledge of  that  profession  of  whidi  I  am  a  member. 

C.  H.  TIMPERLEY. 

Manehttter,  Jutu  1,  1839 
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ON  THB  OUam  OF  LANOUAGE;  AND  THE  IfODBS  AND  MATKKIAL8  UBKD  BT  THl  ANaEMTI  FOB 
TRANBHITTINa  KNOWLXDOB  BKFOUE  THB  INVIMTION  OF  PRIMTIMO. 


**  Bow  gntcM  is  the  Karch  I  with  prids  to  tnes 
UmAiI  InTcntkmi,  that  cult  oarrmee ; 
Flzinc  by  mtooa  ttrngtm  fton  their  ■ooroa^ 
In  new  Impromnents,  th«  pnigraMiTa  anuw, 
On  nice  ooanexiona  mu**  high  ichanf*  dcpand) 
Meant  moat  be  fimnd  pcoportiaiiad  to  the  end. 
Blow  Our  adranoe,  who  aeet  pcrtactlon'a  pri«^ 
Or  bene&ctofa  or  the  worid  would  riae." 

One  of  the  mo8t  diatjnguiahed  privileges  which  Pnmdence  has  conferred  npon  mAnldnd, 
is  the  power  o(  communicating  their  thoughts  one  to  another.  Destitute  of  this  power, 
reason  would  be  a  solitary,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailable  principle.  Speech  is 
the  great  instrument  by  which  man  becomes  beneficial  to  man,  and  it  is  by  the  inteicoune 
and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of  speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  (at  the 
improvement  of  thought  itself.  If  we  cany  our  thoughts  back  to  the  fint  dawn  of  language 
among  men,  and  reflect  npon  the  feeble  beginnings  firom  which  it  must  have  arisen,  and 
upon  the  many,  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have  encountered  in  its  progress,  we 
shall  find  reason  for  the  highest  astonishment,  on  viewing  the  height  which  it  has  attained. 
We  admire  several  of  the  inventions  of  art — ^we  plume  ouisdvea  on  numy  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to  advance  Imowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ; 
we  speak  of  them,  as  the  boast  of  human  reason,  but,  certainly,  no  invention  is  entitled  to 
any  such  degree  erf' admiiation  as  that  of  Language; — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  considered  as  a 
human  invention  at  all. 

Man  is  fonned,  as  well  internally  as  externally,  for  the  communication  of  thoughts 
and  feelings.  He  ia  urged  to  it,  by  the  necessity  of  receiving,  and  by  the  desire  of  imparting 
whatever  is  osefnl  ot  pleasant.  His  wants  and  his  wishes  cannot  be  supplied  by  individual 
power ;  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  cannot  be  limited  to  individual  sensation.  The  fountains 
of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  love,  spontaneondy  flow,  not  only  to  fertilize  the  neighbouring 
sofl,  but  to  augment  the  distant  ocean.  But  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  within  him,  can 
only  be  communicated  by  objects  which  are  without,  by  gestures,  sounds,  characters,  more 
or  less  expressive,  and  permanent, — ^instruments,  not  merely  useful,  for  this  particular 
purpose,  but  many  times  pleasing  in  themselves,  or  rendered  so  by  the  long  continued 
operation  of  habit  Hiese,  reason  adopts, — she  combines, — she  arranges, — and  the  result 
is  Language. 

Speech,  or  the  language  of  articulate  sounds,  is  the  most  wonderfiil,  the  most  deli(^tful 
of  the  arts,  thus  taught  by  nature  and  reason.    It  is  also  the  most  perfect,  it  enables  us,  as- 
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it  were,  to  express  things  beyond  the  reach  of  expression ; — the  infinite  range  of  being — 
the  exquisite  fineness  of  emotion — ^and  the  intricate  subtleties  of  thought.  Of  such  e^t 
are  those  shadows  of  the  soul,  those  living  sounds  which  we  call  words !  Compared  with 
these,  how  poor  are  all  other  monuments  of  human  power — of  perseverance — or  skill — or 
genius!  They  render  the  mere  clawn  an  artist;  nations  immortal;  orators  poets; 
philosophers  divine. 

As  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  instinctive  articulated  language,  it  becomes  an  inquiry 
of  some  importance,  how  mankind  were  first  induced  to  fabricate  articulate  sounds  ;  and 
lo  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  On  this  question,  only 
two  opinions  can  be  formed.  Language^must  either  have  been  originally  revealed  from 
heaven,  or  the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Christians, 
and  even  some  of  the  wisest  Pagans,  have  embraced  the  former  opinion,  which  seems  so  &r 
to  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Moses,  that  he  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as 
teaching  our  first  parents  the  names  of  animals.  (Gen.  ii.  19, 20.)  The  latter  opinion  is 
held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
who  consider  language  as  one  of  the  arts  invented  by  man.  Amongst  the  modems,  Astle, 
in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  ranks  foremost,  for  his 
elaborate  defence  of  the  human  invention  of  alphabetical  characters.  The  arguments  of 
Mr.  Astle,  were,  however,  powerfully  combated  by  an  able  critic  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
(Old  Series)  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  271 ;  Drs.  Warburton,  Delany,  Johnson,  Beattie,  Blair,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the  Gentiles ;  Hartley,  in  hfa  Observations  on  Man  ; 
Winder,  in  his  History  of  Knowledge;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Origin 
of  Language;  Home,  in  his  Introdtiction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography ;  the  author  of 
Conjectural  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  AlphabetictU  Writing;  and 
Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  who  diink  that  language  was  originally  from  heaven,  consider  all 
accounts  of  its  human  invention  as  .a  series  of  mere  suppositious,  hanging  loosely  together, 
and  the  whole  depending  on  no  fixed  principle. 

The  opinions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  frequently  quoted  in  support  of  the 
human  invention  of  language,  are  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  opinions  of  other  men ; 
for  as  language  was  formed^  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  loi^  before  the 
era  of  any  historian  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  their  authority,  who  are  comparatively 
of  yesterday,  gives  them  no  advantage,  in  this  inquiry,  over  the  philosophers  of  France 
and  England. 

The  oldest  book  extant,  contains  the  only  rational  cosmc^ony  known  to  the  ancient 
nations  ;  and  that  book  represents  the  first  huma«  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not  only  as 
reasoning  and  speaking  animals ;  but  also  in  a  state  of  high  perfection  and  happiness,  of 
which  they  were  deprived  for  disobedience  to  their  Creator.  Moses,  setting  aside  his 
claim  to  inspiration,  deserves,  from  the  consistency  of  his  narrative,  at  least  as  much  credit 
as  Mochus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus ;  and  from  his  higher  antiquity,  if  antiquity  on 
this  subject  could  have  any  weight,  he  would  deserve  more,  as  having  lived  nearer  to  the 
period  of  which  they  all  write.  But  the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  language  may 
be  decided,  without  resting  on  authority  of  any  kind,  merely  by  considering  the  nature  of 
speech,  and  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  man. 

Those  who  maintain  language  to  be  of  human  invention,  suppose  men,  at  first,  to  have 
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been  si^tary  animals,  afierwazds  to  have  herded  together  without  government  or  subordi- 
nation, then  to  have  formed  political  societies,  and  by  their  own  exertions,  to  have  advanced 
from  the  grossest  ignorance  to  the  refinements  of  science.  But,  say  the  reasonen,  whom 
I  have  quoted  in  its  defence,  this  is  a  supposition  contrary  to  all  history,  and  all  experience. 
There  is  not  upon  record,  a  single  instance,  well  authenticated,  of  a  people  emerging,  by 
their  own  efforts,  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  The  cniginal  savages  of  Greece,  were 
tamed  by  the  Peiasgi,  a  foreign  tribe,  and  afterwards  ftirther  polished  by  Orpheus,  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  and  others,  who  derived  their  knowledge  finom  Egypt  and  the  East  The  ancient 
Homaaa,  a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the  blessings  of  kw  and  religion  fiom  a 
succession  of  foreign  kings — and  the  conquests  of  Rome,  at  a  later  period,  contributed  to 
civilize  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  said,  that  before  language  could  be  invented,  mankind 
must  have  existed  for  ages  in  large  poUtical  societies,  and  have  carried  on,  in  concert,  some 
common  woi^ ;  but  if  inarticulate  cries,  and  the  natural  visible  signs  of  the  passions  and 
affections,  were  modes  of  communication  sufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a  lai^e  society 
tc^ther  for  ages,  and  to  direct  its  members  in  the  execution  of  some  common  work,  what 
could  be  their  inducement  to  the  invention  of  an  art  so  useless  and  difficult  as  that  of 
language?  Men,  who  have  not  learned  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  afterwards 
acquire  the  &culty  of  speech,  but  by  such  helps  as  savages  cannot  obtain ;  and,  therefore, 
if  speech  was  invented  at  all,  it  must  either  have  been  invented  by  children,  who  seem 
incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  were  incapable  of  speech ; — a  thousand,  nay,  a 
million  of  children  could  not  think  of  inventing  a  language ;  and,  therefore,  reason,  as  well 
as  history  intimates  that  mankind  in  all  ages  must  have  been  speaking  animals ;  the 
young  having  constantly  acquired  this  art,  firom  imitating  those  that  were  older;  we  may 
then,  in  despite  of  every  assertion  to  the  contrary,  warrantably  conclude,  that  our  first 
parents  Teceived  the  blessing  of  language  by  Divine  inspiration. 

There  are  several  well  authenticated  cases  on  record  of  children  havmg  been  found  in 
solitary  places,  leading  a  brutish  Ufe,  inci^table  of  communicating  ideas  by  language,  and 
appanntly  ctnnpletely  ignorant  of  all  the  social  usuages  of  mankind.  These  remarkable 
instances  exhibit  how  degraded  and  miserable  is  the  condition  of  a  human  being,  when 
its  mind  has  been  unformed  by  the  example  of  others,  and  no  moral  or  intellectual  train- 
ing has  been  bestowed  upon  it  The  two  most  striking  examples  of  this  unhappy  state 
axe  those  furnished  by  the  individuak  known  by  the  names  of  Petek  tbb  Wild  Bot, 
and  THB  Savage  of  Avetbon.  The  first  was  found  in  July,  1724,  in  a  field  belonging 
to  a  townsman  of  Hameln,  naked,  covered  with  a  brownish  black  hair,  apparently 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  uttering  no  sound.  In  October,  1725,  he  was  sent  for  by 
Geotge  I.  to  Hanover,  from  whence  he  was  escorted  to  London,  and  finally  placed  with  a 
farmer  in  Hertfordshire,  with  whom  he  resided  till  his  death  in  178d.  Peter  could  not 
be  taught  to  speak ;  the  plainest  of  the  few  articulate  sounds  he  could  utter  were  Peter  In 
*ho,  and  qui  ca ;  the  two  latter  being  attempts  at  pronouncing  King  George  and  Queen 
Caroline.  He  was  of  middle  size,  somewhat  robust  in  appearance,  and  strong,  and  had  a 
good  beard.  He  was  fond  of  warmth  and  relished  a  glass  of  brandy.  Peter  was  first 
found  in  the  act  of  sucking  a  cow,  in  the  woods  of  Hanover.  Queen  Caroline,  who 
git^atly  interested  herself  about  Peter,  was  very  desirous  of  having  him  educated,  and  em- 
ployed various  masters  to  teach  him  to  speak.    Afier  the  Queen's  death  Government 
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allowed  a  pension  for  him,  and  he  was  placed  with  Thomas  Fen,  a  respectable  farmer  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  accustomed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  wander  away,  sobristiDg 
on  the  green  buds  of  trees,  &c.  His  adrentore  in  Norfolk,  doling  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, has  been  related,  to  which  we  may  add  that  he  was  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
his  supposed  contomacy  by  some  person  reading  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement  describ- 
ing the  missing  WOd  Boy.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  serious  adventures,  he  was 
provided  with  a  brass  collar,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  Broadway 
Farm,  Berkhampstead."  When  Peter  ^as  angry,  he  never  attempted  to  strike  or  use 
his  hands  in  any  way,  but  always  endeavoured  to  bite.  Pleasure  he  expressed  by  kisamg 
the  object  that  excited  his  admiration.  When  pleased  he  would  also  often  dance  about, 
shaking  lus  brass  collar,  and  making  a  humming  noise  which  he  intended  for  siBging, 
but  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  trace  an  air.  Painting  delighted  him,  and  he  would  im- 
mediately loss  any  object  that  was  of  vivid  colours.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  would  endeavour  to  enter  the  room  where  any  kind  of  muac  was  performing,  jumping 
and  dancing  to  it  We  have  already  described  the  extent  of  his  vocabulary,  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  "  H<nn  Hen"  (Tom  Fen),  intended  for  the  name  of  the  fanner  whom  he 
rec(^ized  as  his  master.  Though  quite  harmless,  Peter  was  sometimes  sullen,  and 
would  never  work  if  desired  to  do  so ;  but,  if  nothing  were  said  to  him,  he  would  often 
assist  in  the  farm  and  do  more  work  than  three  other  men.  He  usually  had  bread  and 
milk  for  supper,  and  as  soon  as  he-had  taken  it  he  always  went  up  to  bed;  so  that  if  he 
was  wished  out  of  the  way,  some  bread  and  milk  was  given  to  him,  and  when  he  had 
finished  it  he  would  immediately  go  off  to  bed,  even  though  it  were  still  broad  daylight. 
Peter  could  live  on  the  simplest  fine,  but  he  much  liked  anything  sweet,  and  any  kind  of 
confectionary.  There  b  an  anecdote,  of  his  having  made  his  way  into  a  room  where  all 
the  sweet  things  were  laid  out,  that  were  prepared  for  a  grand  fete  given  to  Lord  Chatham ; 
and  when  the  second  course  was  called  for,  Peter  ?ras  discovered,  with  a  large  bowl,  in 
which  he  had  mixed  pastry,  jellies,  creams,  and  other  niceties,  employed,  quite  to  his 
own  satis&ction,  in  eating  the  whole  collection  with  his  hands.  Peter  was  capable  of  very 
sincere  affection ;  for  he  became  attached  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  fiumer 
who  succeeded  Tom  Fen  in  the  charge  of  him ;  and  when  this  person  died,  he  went  to 
his  bed-side,  raised  his  hands,  and  ^ideavoured  to  awaken  him;  but  when  he  found  his 
efforts  unavailing,  he  went  down  stairs  and  seated  himself  by  the  chimney.  What  his 
ideas  of  death  were,  cannot  be  known ;  but  he  refused  his  food  and  pined  away,  till  in  a 
few  days  he  actually  died  of  grief, — ^for  he  never  had  any  illness. 

The  Savage  of  Aveyron  was  found  in  the  forest  of  Cawne  in  the  year  1801,  being,  it 
was  supposed,  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  »ge.  He  was  quite  naked,  and  seeking 
acorns  and  roots  for  food,  was  met  by  three  huntsmen  who  laid  hold  of  him  at  the  moment 
he  was  climbing  a  tree  to  avoid  his  pursuers.  In  1802  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  he 
excited  great  curiosity,  and  his  actions  furnished  occasion  to  observations  of  the  most 
interesting  nature. 

Language  is  the  expression  of  our  ideas  and  their  various  relations  by  certun  articulate 
sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas  and  relations!  By  articulate  sounds  are 
meant,  those  modulations  of  simple  voice  emited  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  mouth,  and  its  several  organs — the  teeth — the  tongue — the  lips — and  the 
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palate.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  word  language  is  aometimea  oaed  to  denote  all 
sounds  hj  which  Mifmnls  of  any  kind  express  thekr  particular  feelings  and  impulses,  in  a 
manner  that  is  intelligible  to  their  own  species.  The  Divine  author  of  nature  has  endowed 
eveiy  animal  with  powers  sufficientto  make  known  all  those  of  its  sensations  and  desires, 
with  which  it  is  necessity  for  the  preserratian  of  the  indiTidaal,  or  the  continuance  of  the 
kind,  that  others  of  the  same  species  dionld  be  acquainted.  It  is  neoeasaiy  for  animals  to 
know  the  roices  of  their  enemies,  as  the  voices  of  their  friends,  and  the  roaring  of  the  Uon 
is  a  sound,  of  which  previous  to  experience,  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  naturally  afraid. 
Between  these  animal  sounds  and  the  language  of  men,  there  is  however,  very  little 
analogy.  Hnman  language  is  o^ble  of  expressing  ideas  and  notions,  which  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  animal  instinct  cannot  conceive. 

Every  hnman  language  is  learned  by  imitation,  and  is  intdlig^ble  only,  to  those  who 
ather  inhabit  the  country  where  it  is  venacular,  or  have  been  taught  by  a  master,  or  by 
books;  but  the  voices  of  anfiMU  are  not  learned  by  imitation,  and  being  wholly  instinctive, 
diey  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  q>ecies  by  which  they  are  uttered,  though 
brought  together  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.    That  the  barkings  or  yelps  of  a 
Lapland  dog  would  be  instinctively  undorstood  by  the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  India,  or 
any  other  coimtry, — but  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard 
any  kmgnage  spoken,  would  himself  speak;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  language  spoken  in 
one  country  is  unintelligible  to  the  natives  of  another,  where  a  different  language  is  spdcen. 
Herodotus,  indeed,  records  a  Gut,  which,  could  it  be  depended  upon,  would  tend  to  over- 
turn the  above  leaaoning;  as  it  infers  a  natural  relation  between  ideas  and  certain  articulate 
sounds.    He  teDs  us,  that  a  King  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  discover  which  was  the  oldest 
hmf^oage,  caused  two  children  newly  bom  of  poor  parents,  to  be  brought  up  by  a 
shepherd  amongst  his  catde,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  never  hear  a  human 
vince,  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years,  they  pronounced,  at  the  same  time,  the  word 
agnii^ing  hnoL    This  is  one  of  the  many  fobles  of  that  credulous  historian. 

The  exercise  of  cultivated  reason,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life,  have,  indeed,  eradicated 
many  of  our  original  instincts,  but  they  have  not  eradicated  them  all.  There  are  external 
indications,  of  the  internal  feelings  and  desires  which  appear  in  the  most  polished  society, 
and  which  are  confessedly  instinctive.  The  pasmms,  emotions,  sensations,  and  appetites, 
are  naturally  expressed  in  the  countenance,  by  characters  which  the  savage  and  the  courtier 
can  read  with  equal  readiness.  The  look  serme,  the  smothered  brow,  the  dimpled  smile, 
and  the  glistening  eye,  denote  equanimi^  and  good  wiU,  in  terms  which  no  man  mistakes. 
Hie  contracted  brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  sullen  gloom,  and  the  threatening  au-,  denote  rage, 
indignation,  and  defiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly,  as  revilings  or  imprecations.  To  teach 
men  to  disguise  their  instinctive  indications  of  their  temper,  and  "  to  cany  smiles  and 
sunshine  in  their  £we,  when  discontent  dts  heavy  at  their  heart,"  constitute  a  great  part  of 
modem  and  refined  education. 

The  words  eS.  language  are  either  proper  names,  or  the  signs  of  ideas  or  relations ;  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Allwise  instmctor,  would  load  the  memories  of  men  with 
words  to  denote  things  then  unknown,  or  the  signs  of  ideas  which  they  had  not  then 
acquired.  It  was  soffident  that  a  foundation  was  laid,  of  such  a  nature,  as  would  support 
the  krgeat  superstniction  which  they  might  ever  have  occasion  to  raise  upon  it 
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The  first  application  of  names  to  objects,  or  the  invention  of  significant  vroids,  has 
often  been  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  imitation  of  the  voices  of  animals,  or  the 
sounds  produced  by  various  natural  causes.  The  serpent  hisses,  the  bees  hum,  the 
thunder  peals,  the  tempest  roars,  the  vind  howls  among  the  mountains ;  the  savage  listens, 
and  imitates  the  sound  which  salutes  his  ears,  and  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  serves 
afterwards  to  teach  to  himself  and  his  companions  the  idea  of  the  object  which  first  gave 
occasion  to  its  utterance.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things  in  a 
manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  suppose  an  effect  without  a 
cause.  There  must  always  have  been  some  motive  which  led  to  the  assignment  of  one 
name  rather  than  another,  and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  efibrts  towards  language,  than  a  desire  to  paint  by  speech, 
the  objects  which  they  named  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  vocal 
organs  had  it  in  their  power  to  effect  this  imitation.  '  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo 
from  the  sound  which  it  emits.  When^one  sort  ef  wind  is  said  to  whistle,  and  another  to 
roar ;  a  fly  to  buz,  and  falling  timber  to  crash ;  when  a  stream  is  said  to  flow,  and  hail 
to  ratde,  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  sonified  is  plainly  discemable. 
Thus  in  all  languages  a  multitude  of  words  are  to  be  found  thi^  are  evidently  constructed, 
upon  this  principle. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  language  was  given 
to  man,  by  Divine  inspiration,  to  communicate  our  ideas  to  each  other,  to  express  our 
wants  and  our  wishes,  and  to  praise  the  Giver.  It  becomes  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  blessing,  and  avoid,  as  iar  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
perverting  this  inestimable  gift  to"  any  bad  purpose.  The  best  use  we  can  make  of  this 
Divine  endowment,  is  the  cultivation  of  our  minds,  in  the  practice  of  virtue, — a  thirst 
after  knowledge, — ^the  love  of  truth, — and,  above  all,  a  desire  to  "  search  the  Scriptures," 
that  we' may  "become  wise  unto  salvation." 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art  which  man  possesses. 
Writing  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and  therefore,  must  have  been  posterior 
to  it  in  order  of  time.  Mankind,  at  first,  thought  of  nothing  more  than  by  communicating 
their  thoughts  one  to  another  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds  which  they 
uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devised  this  fiuther  mode  of  natural  commtmication  when 
absent,  by  means  of  marks,  or  characters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  is  called  writing. 

The  invention  of  an  alphabet,  or  of  a  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  which  by  their  varied 
position,  should  express  all  the  variety  of  human  sentiment  and  language,  seems  to  be  a 
discovery,  of  so  sublime  and  complicated  a  nature,  that  if  not  absolutely  beyond  the 
possibility  of  the  mental  energy  of  man  to  elicit,  it  must  necessarily  demand  the  lapse  of 
ages  to  complete  its  development,  and  to  advance  it  to  perfection. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts ;  they  are  either  signs  for  things,  or  signs  for 
words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  for  things  are  the  pictures,  hierogljrphics,  and  symbols 
employed  by  the  ancients.  Of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words  are  the  alphabetical 
characters  now  employed  by  all  Europeans.  Pictures  were  undoubtedly  the  first  essay 
towards  writing.  Imitation  is  natural  to  man ;  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  men 
have  attained  some  method  of  copying  and  tracing  the  likeness  of  sensible  objects ; 
those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  mankind,  for  giving  some  imperfect  information 
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to  odkors  at  a  distance,  of  what  had  happened,  or  for  preserving  tlie  memoffy  of  &cts  which 

they  sought  to  record.    Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew 

the  ^uie  of  a  man  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and  another  man  standing  hy  with  a  deadly 

weapon  in  his  hand.    Pictures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.    They 

could  neither  exhihit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities  as  were  not  visible 

to  the  eye,  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  dispositions  or  words  of  men.    To  supply,  in  some 

degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  progress  of  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called 

hieroglypbical  characters,  or  sacred  sculpture,  which  are  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 

signifying — sacred  and  to  cakts  :  which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  in  the 

art  of  writing.  Hierogl3rphica  consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand  for  invisible 

objects,  on  account  of  some  analogy,  or  resemblance,  which  such  symbols  are  supposed  to 

bear  to  the  object.    Thus,  an  eye  was  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  of  knowledge ;  a  circle, 

of  eternity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  honour,  was  denoted  by  a  feather  or 

palm  branch ;  ingratitude,  by  a  viper ;  impudence,  by  a  fly ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant;  victory, 

by  a  hawk ;  a  dntiild  child,  by  a  stork ;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by  an  eel ;  sometimes, 

they  joined  together  two  or  more  of  the  hierogl3rphical  characters ;  as  a  serpent,  with  a 

hawk's  head,  to  denote  nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it 

Another  remarkable  instance,  is  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  carried  on 
by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects.  Indignity  or  guilt,  is  expressed  by  a  spotted 
gamient;  misery,  by  drinking  the  cup  of  astonishment;  vain  pursuits,  by  feeding  on 
ashes;  a  anful  life,  by  a  crooked  path ;  prosperity,  by  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shining  on 
our  head ;  and  the  like  innumerable  instances.  But,  as  many  of  these  properties  of  objects 
which  they  assumed  for  the  fomidation  of  their  hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and 
the  aQoaons  drawn  from  them,  were  forced  and  ambiguous ;  this  sort  of  writing  could  be 
no  other  dian  enigmatical,  and  confused  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  invention  of  hieroglypbical  writing  has  been  attributed  to  two  causes : — the  first 
of  which  has  the  erudite  Kircher  to  support  it,  namely,  "that  it  was  invented  by  the 
f^yptian  priests  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  and  religion."  The  second, 
which  b  adopted  by  Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Essay  on  Hieroglyphics,  supposes  "  that 
they  were  invented  merely  as  the  first  rude  system  of  writing,  which  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  an  alphabetical  character,"  and  that  Kircher  is  under  a  general  error. 
Both  these  origins  are  disputed. 

The  advocates  of  the  mere  human  origin  of  letters,  refer  us  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Mexican  hieroglyphics  as  to  the  rudiments  of  alphabets,  and  assure  us,  that  "necessity, 
convenience,  or  chance  would  produce  abbreviated  marks,  and  idtimately  the  alphabetical 
character  and  system."  But  in  no  instance,  do  they  shew  us  a  nation  carrying  hiero^y- 
phical  signs  to  their  completion  in  an  alphabet.  The  Egyptians  and  Mexicans  never 
appear  to  have  deduced  letters  from  the  symbolic  figures,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
describe,  but  to  have  continued  the  use  of  them  with  unvaried  similarity,  through  the 
whole  period  of  their  history.  The  Greeks  and  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  who  made 
use  of  alphabetical  characters,  never  spoke  of  them  as  derived  fit>m  hieroglypbical 
delineations,  but  as  the  invention  of  particular  persons,  or  as  communicated  to  thooa 
by  their  gods. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  first  letters  invented  by  men,  were  representations  of 
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virible  objects  of  nature ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  we  find  that  the  chanwters  which  fonn  one 
of  the  most  ancient  olphabets  now  extant,  were  denned  firom  certain  figures  made  by  the 
stars,  and  hence  it  was  denominated  the  Celestial  Alphabet.    The  resemblance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  will  be  most  perfectly  discerned  in  the  alphabets  used  by  the  ancient 
Chaldeans.    Ga&rel,  in  his  volume  entitled  Unheard  of  CurwHHet,  has  been  most 
particular  in  the  history  of  these  singular  characters.    Most  of  the  Eastern  nations  sup- 
posed the  constellations  to  represent  various  figures  significative  of  seasons,  &c.;  but  the 
Hebrews  considered  them  as  words,  formed  not  only  by  those  distinguishing  characters 
which  they  had  attached  to  them,  but  also  made  up  by  the  starry  cotuses  bringing 
different  letters  in  contact,  and  thus  forming  difierent  wor£.    The  reading  of  the  stars, 
and  whatever  else  is  seen  in  the  air,  Grafibrel  first  assumes  fccaa  Isaiah  xxxiv.  4,  where  it 
is  said, "  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll ;"  and  finm  several  similar  passages 
of  Scripture,  that  the  slries  are  to  be  considered  as  a  volume,  and  in  it  there  must  be  of 
consequence,  letters,  words,  and  sentences,  for  the  perusal  of  man.     It  would  seem,  that 
between  this  "Writing  of  the  Angels,"  as  it  was  anciently  called,  and  the  science  of 
Astrology,  there  is  a  near  connexion ;  because  the  nature  and  influences  of  the  stars 
themselvesj  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  the  letters  of  heaven  are  read. — 
Throughout  the  whole  system  of  this  stany  writing,  a  close  coincidence  with  the  Hebrew 
language  may  be  observed ;  the  sentences  formed  by  it  are  short  and  abbreviated,  and 
sometimes  only  the  most  prominent  word  is  presented  to  the  eye.    Thus,  a  short  time 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  five  stars  exactly  above  Jerusalem,  fonned  the  Hebrew 
word  Nataq,  which  signifies,  to  drive  out,  break,  and  cast  down.    The  number  of  letters  as 
they  rank  in  the  Hebrew  series,  are  also  to  be  taken,  to  discover  the  time  when  their 
prophecies  shall  be  accomplished;  they  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  five,   which 
designated  the  year  when  the  Jewish  kingdom  was  destroyed,  counting  from  Said  to 
Zedichiaa.    Most  of  the  writers,  however,  who  have  touched  upon  this  mysterious  subject, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  by  connecting  it  with  cabalism; 
and  not  unfirequently  with  magic. 

Grilbert  Wakefield,  a  num  whose  public  character  as  a  writer,  was  only  equalled  by  his 
virtues  as  a  man,  in  an  admirable  tract  on  Al/^abetieal  Writing,  has  the  following  trite 
remarks.  "  The  first  five  books  of  Moses,  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be,  not  only  the 
most  ancient  compositions,  but  also,  the  most  early  specimen  of  alpabetical  writing,  at 
present  existing  in  the  world :  now  taking  for  granted,  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic 
records,  if  alphabetical  writing  be  the  result  of  human  ingenuity,  one  great  peculiarity 
distinguished  it  fitnn  all  other  human  inventions  whatsoever — the  very  first  effort  brought 
it  to  perfection.  All  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  succeeding  generadcms,  illustrated  by 
the  vast  inflnx  of  additional  knowledge,  beyimd  the  most  accomplished  of  their  predecessors, 
have  been  unable,  to  superinduce  any  real  improvement,  upon  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
If  alphabetical  writing  were  a  htfman  invention,  the  natural  result  of  ingenuity  and 
experience,  might  we  not  expect  that  different  nations  would  have  &llen  upon  the  same 
expedient,  independently  of  each  other,  during  the  compass  of  so  many  ages,  when  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  equally  capable  at  all  times,  and  in  every  comer  of  the  universe; 
and  when  the  habits  of  life,  and  modes  of  thought  internally  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to 
each  other,  in  similar  stages  of  society  P    This  were  but  a  reasonable  expectation,  which 
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does  not  correspond  to  the  event,  for  alphabetical  writing  u  now  practised  by  every  people 
in  the  oniverse,  may  be  referred  to  one  common  originaL" 

As  writii^  advanced  firom  pictures  of  visible  objects  to  hieroglyphics,  or  symbols  of 
things  inviable;  from  these  latter,  it  advanced  among  some  nations  to  simple  arbitrary 
nui^,  which  stood  (or  objects,  though  withoat  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  object 
signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  by  the  Chinese,  who 
suppose,  that  before  language  was  reduced  to  a  written  character,  the  commands  of 
Rulers  were  made  known,  and  that  ideas  were  communicated  by  means  of  knotted  cords ;  and 
it  is  fiuther  imagined,  that  when  knotted  cords  came  into  use  for  the  expression  of  wishes 
or  commands,  that  the  first  writing  after  the  invention,  was  constmcted  of  the  line  as  befine, 
bat  hroken  by  the  insertion  of  small  outline  circles  placed  at  various  distances  along  it. 
In  representing  the  celestial  figures,  the  ancient  Chinese  found  that  knotted  cords  were 
excellently  adapted  for  the  depicting  of  the  constellations.  Thus  the  circle  or  knot  stood 
for  the  sta|,  and  the  connecting  line  defined  the  form  of  the  heavenly  sign ;  nor  was  this 
method  peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  since  the  Chaldeans  formed  rimikr  characters,  although 
theirs  were  assumed  from  the  stars.  All  traces  of  these  knotted  cords  are  not  yet  lost  in 
China.  The  Peruvians,  also,  made  use  of  small  cords  of  di&rent  colours,  and  by  knots 
upon  these  cords  of  vanona  sizes,  and  differently  amnged,  they  contracted  signs  for  giving 
information,  and  communicatittg  their  thoughts.  Our  ciphers,  as  they  are  called,  of 
arithmetical  figures,  which  we  have  derived  from  die  Arabians,  are  significant  marks 
preciKly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Chinese  or  Pemvian  chaiacteis. 

The  next  great  step,  was  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  syllables,  which  properly 
preceded  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  letters  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  retained  to  this  iaj  in  Ediopia,  and  some  parts  of  India.  Still, 
,  however,  die  number  of  characters  was  great,  and  must  have  continued  to  render  both 
leading,  and  writing,  very  laborious  arts,  till,  at  hat,  some  happy  genins  arose,  and 
tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  human  vmce,  to  their  most  simple  elements,  reduced 
them  to  a  very  few  vowds  and  consonants,  and  by  affixing  to  each  of  these  signs  which 
we  now  caD  letters,  taught  mankind  how,  by  their  combinati(»i  of  sonnd  they  might  be 
employed  in  speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simj^ci^,  the  art  of  writing  was  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  in  this  state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

"  The  usefulness  of  alphabetical  characters,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Cla^e,  "  cannot  be 
snffidendy  estimiited ;  for  without  wriHitg,  the  histories  of  ancient  times  had  never 
reached  as;  and  the  necessary  intercourses  of  firiendship  and  business,  must  have  been 
greatly  retarded  in  general,  and  in  many  cases,  wholly  obstructed." 

The  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  alphabetical  characters,  is,  that 
they  took  rise  in  Egypt, — ^most  probably  Moses  carried  with  him  the  Egyptian  letters  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  then  being  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of 
that  country,  they  were  transmitted  into  Greece.  An  invention  so  usefiil  and  simple,  was 
greedily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  fiuility  through  many 
dii&rent  nations. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  fw  this  subhme  and  refined  discovery,  doM  not  appear. 
Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity,  the  great  inventor  is  deprived  of  those 
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honours  which  would  still  be  paid  to  his  memory  by  all  the  loven  of  leaming.  It  appears 
from  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  amongst  the  Jews,  and  probably  amongst  the 
flgjrptians,  letters  had  been  invented  prior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradition  among  the 
ancients  is,  that  they  were  first  imported  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Ogenor,  a 
Phoenician,  who,  according  to  the  common  system  of  chronology,  was  cotemporary  with 
Joshua,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  King  David. 

"  Say,  by  what  principle  divine  iosplr'd, 

Thou,  for  a  world's  instructioD,  grmtty  flr'd , 

Ktjtt  in  what  vision,  say,  by  God  possest, 

Dawn'd  the  first  image,  in  thy  lab'rintr  breast  I 

The  Ogan  of  ideas  to  display. 

And  colonr  forth  the  intellectnal  ray  ; 

In  spealdngr  silence,  the  dnmb  voice  impart. 

And  sounds  embody  by  creative  art) 

By  sight  alone,  to  ediiy  the  ear. 

To  pictore  thoneht,  and  bid  the  eyes  to  hear )" 

In  this  State  of  uncertainty  amidst  conflicting  opinions,  the  mode  of  conduct  for  us 
to  pursue,  at  once  the  most  consistent  with  reason,  the  most  conformable  to  true  science,  and 
the  most  agreeable  to  sound  religion,  is  to  conclude,  that  though  some  sort  of  characters,  as 
before  observed,  formed  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  or  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
hieroglyphic  system,  was  universally  used  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  that  so  divine 
an  art — an  art  apparently  so  far  surpassing  human  invention,  as  alphabetical  writing,  in 
the  perfection  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  an  Asiatic  source,  thcDUgh 
the  mediimi  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  could  have  its  origin  in  inspiration  only^  and 
was  at  first  revealed  to  men  amid  the  awful  promulgations  at  Horeb — amid  the  thunder 
which  shook  the  basis  of  Mount  Sinai — written  with  the  finger  of  God. 

The  letters  were  originaUy  written  from  ^e  right  hand  towards  the  left,  that  is  to  say 
in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practice.  This  manner  of  writing  prevailed  among  the 
Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews ;  and  frtnn  some  very  old  inscriptions 
appear  to  have  prevailed  also  amongst  the  Greeks.  Afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  a  new 
writing,  alternately,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  after  the 
manner  in  which  oxen  plough  the  ground.  Of  this,  specimens  still  remain,  particularly 
the  inscription  of  the  famous  Sigean  monument  At  length  the  motion  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice  of  writing  in  this 
direction  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Ancient  languages  may  be  classed  in  the  following  order,  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and 
Chinese  tongues  have  each  laid  claim  to  originality,  but  the  latter  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  figure  or  emblematical  writing  than  a  regular  system  of  letters  and  words.  Of 
the  other  two  it  is  generally  supposed,  that,  they,  together  with  the  Assyrian  andChaldaic 
are  the  same  in  effect,  but  differing  in  the  form  of  their  characters.  The  Hebrew  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  great  source  whence  the  other  tongues  of  the  earth  have  been 
derived.  The  immediate  descendant  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaic,  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  E^;yptian,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  Syro-Galilean,  and  its  collateral  issue 
woe  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Palmyrian.  From  the  Phoenicians  the  Greeks  acknowledged 
to  have  received  their  letters,  and  from  them  the  discovery  was  communicated  to  the 
Ronums,  and  so  to  all  Europan  nations. 
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The  alphabet  of  every  language  consista  of  a  number  of  letters,  which  ought  each  to 
have  a  different  sound,  figure,  and  use.  As  the  difference  of  articulate  sounds,  was  in- 
tended to  express  the  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  so  one  letter  was  ori^nally  intended  to 
signify  only  one  sound,  and  not,  as  at  present,  to  express  sometimes  one  sound  and  some- 
times another,  which  practice  has  brought  coniiision  into  the  lang;uages,  and  rendered  the 
acquiaition  of  modem  tongues  a  more  difficult  task  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  A* 
the  number  of  sounds  and  articulations  differ  in  various  languages,  so  the  number  of 
letters  differ  in  the  alphabets  of  different  nations,  although,  not  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  copiousness.  The  English  alphabet  contains  twenty-six  letters; 
Fuench,  twenty-five;  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syiiac,  and  Samaritan,  twenty-two;  Anbic, 
twenty-eif^t;  Persian, thir^-one ;  Turldah,  thirty-three;  Georgian,  thirty-nx;  Coptic, 
thiity-two ;  Muscovite,  forfy-three ;  Greek,  twen^-foor ;  Latin,  twenty-five ;  Slavonic, 
twenty-seven ;  Dutch,  twenty-«ix ;  Spanish,  twenty-seven ;  Italian,  twenty ;  Ethopic 
and  Tartarian,  two  hundred  and  two ;  Sancrist,  fifty ;  Indians  of  Bengal,  twenty -one ; 
Burmese,  nineteen ;  The  Chinese,  properly  speaking,  have  no  alphabet,  except  we  call 
their  whde  language  their  alphabet. 

As  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  origin  of  language,  I  shall 
briefly  show  that  every  language,  has  ideas  and  terms,  expressly  their  own — ^for  instance, 
onr  terms  in  polite  literature,  prove  that  these  came  fixnn  Greece :  our  terms  in  music  and 
painting,  that  these  came  fnaa  Italy ;  our  phrases  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learnt  these 
bam  the  French;  our  phrases  in  navigation,  that  we  were  taught  them  by  the  Flemings, 
and  low  Dutch.  These,  many  and  different  sources,  of  our  language,  may  be  the  causa 
why  it  is  so  deficient  in  regularity  and  analogy; — ^yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  com- 
-penaate  the  defect,  that,  what  we  want  in  el^ance,  we  gain  in  copiousness,  in  which  last 
respect  few  languages  will  be  found  superior  to  our  own. 

And  from  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  language  was  at  first  barren  in  words, 
bnt  descriptive  by  the  sound  of  these  words ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  uttering 
them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones,  and  gestures.  It  appears  that  in  all  successive 
changes  which  language  has  undergone  as  the  worid  advanced,  the  understanding  has 
gained  ground,  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progress  of  language  in  this  respect 
resembles  the  age  of  man : — ^the  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth — 
vrith  advancing  years  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understanding  ripois.  Thus,  language 
proceeded  firom  sterility  to  copiousness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proceeded  £rom  uncertainty  to 
accuracy,  firom  fire  and  enthusiasm,  to  coolness  and  precision ;  in  its  ancient  state,  mora 
finrourable  to  poetiy  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  to  reason  and  philosophy. 

In  Dr.  Armstrong's  Gtelic  Dictumary  the  word  sack,  meaning  a  bag,  is  foimd  to  be 
the  same  in  meaning  and  pronunciation,  in  twenty-three  languages ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  words  which  have  come  down  to  us  fixnn  the  original  language 
of  man.  The  Gslic,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  tac ;  Arabic,  taqu ;  Coptic,  pitok,  meaning  a 
pannier;  IjaAa,  taeeut ;  Italian,  sacco;  Spanish,  «aco  and  «aca ;  Belgic,  «acil';  French, 
*ac;  Dutch,  zac;  Swedish,  sack;  Gothic,  tack;  German,  sack;  Danish  and  None 
sack;  Hungarian,  sack;  Turkish,  mA; ;  Georgian,  «acii:;  Anglo  Saxon,  sacce  and sace ; 
Irish,  sac;  Welsh,  sack;  Cornish,  zak. 

From  the  above  statements  which  have  been  adduced  on  the  origin  of  writing,  and 
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the  peipetaal  cantrOTersy  which  still  engagesrthe  leaimed,  whether  alphabetical  writing  be 
of  human  or  divine  origin,  the  matter  receives  considerable  light  fix>m  the  details  published 
by  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  Lectures  on  American  Literature,  who  records  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  which  has  occurred  since  the  original  invention  of  letters.  It  appears 
that  an  Indian,  of  the  name  of  See-quah-yah,  is  the  inventor  of  a  Chen^Eee  alphabet,  under 
such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  as  render  him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
that  the  world  has  produced. 

Mr.  Kjoafip  has  given  to  the  public  the  history  of  this  invention  neariy  in  tbe  words 
of  See-quah-yah,  the  inventor  himself,  then  (1828)  about  sixty-five  years  of 'age. 
At  the  termination  of  a  campaign,  towards  the  dose  of  the  war,  it  appears  a  letter  was 
found  on  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  which  was  wrongly  read  by  him  to  the  Indians.  In 
some  of  then  deliberations  on  this  subject,  the  questions  arose  among  them  whether  the 
mysterious  power  of  "  the  talking  leaf"  was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  roan, 
or  a  discovoiy  of  the  white  man  himseld  Most  of  his  companions  were  of  the  former 
opinion,  while  he  as  strenuously  maintained  the  latter.  This  frequently  became  a  subject 
of  contemplation  with  him  afterwards,  but  he  never  sat  down  seriously  to  reflect  on  it, 
until  a  swelling  in  his  knee  confined  him  to  his  cabin,  and  at  length  made  him  a  cripple 
for  life.  In  the  long  night  of  his  confinement,  lus  mind  was  again  directed  to  the  mystery 
of  speaking  by  letters,  the  very  name  of  which,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  found  in  his 
l^guage.  From  the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  fiom  the  sounds  of  the  mocking-bird,  from 
the  voices  of  his  children  and  his  companions,  he  knew  that  feelings  and  passions  were 
conveyed  by  duect  sound,  firom  one  intelligent  being,  to  another.  The  thought  struck  him 
to  try  to  ascertain  all  the  sounds,  in  the  Cherokee  language.  His  own  ear  was  not  parti- 
cularly discriminating,  and  he  called  to  his  aid  the  more  acute  ears  of  his  wife  and  children. 
When  he  thought  that  he  had  distinguished  all  the  difierent  sounds  in  their  languages,  he 
attempted  to  use  pictorial  signs,  images  of  birds  and  beasts,  to  convey  these  sounds  to 
others,  or  to  mark  them  in  his  own  mind.  He  soon  dropped  this  method  as  difficult  or 
impossible,  and  tried  arbitrary  ugns,  without  any  regard  to  i^pearances,  except  such  as 
might  assist  in  recoUectii^  them,  and  distinguishing  them  from  each  other.  At  first  these 
signs  were  very  numerous ;  and  when  he  had  got  so  far  as  to  think  his  invention  was  nearly 
accomplished,  he  had  about  200  characters  in  his  alphabet  By  the  aid  of  his  daughter, 
who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  genius  of  his  labours,  he  reduced  them  at  last  to  eighty-six, 
the  number  he  now  uses.  He  then  set  to  work  to  make  these  characters  more  comely  to 
the  eye,  and  succeeded — as  yet  he  had  not  the  knowledge  of  the  pen  as  an  instrument,  but 
made  his  characters  on  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  knife  or  nail.  At  this  time  he  sent  to  the 
Indian  agent,  or  some  trader  in  the  nation,  for  paper  and  pen.  His  ink  was  easily  made 
firom  some  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whose  colouring  properties  he  had  previously 
known — and  after  seeing  the  construction  of  the  pen,  he  soon  made  one.  His  next 
difficulty  was  to  make  his  invention  known.  At  length  he  summoned  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  nation,  in  order  to  make  his  communication  to  them — and  after  giving 
the  best  explanation  of  his  discovery  that  he  could,  stripping  it  of  all  supernatural  influ- 
ence, he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  them  in  good  earnest  that  he  had  a  discovery.  His 
daughter,  who  was  his  only  pupil,  was  ordered  to  go  out  of  hearing,  while  he  requested  his 
friends  to  name  a  word  or  sentiment,  which  he  put  down,  and  then  she  was  called  in  and 
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nad  iv  to  them ;  then  the  &ther  retired,  and  the  doogfater  wrote ;  the  Indians  were  wonder- 
stm^,  bnt  entirely  satisfied.  See-quah-jrah  then  proposed  that  the  tribe  should  select 
gemil  youths,  from  among  their]  lirightest  young  men,  that  he  might  communicate  the 
myatny  to  them.  This  was  at  length  agreed  to,  and  several  were  elected  for  this  purpose. 
The  tribes  mtched  the  youths  for  several  months  with  anxiety,  and  when  they  offered 
thentsehres  for  examination,  the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
youths  woe  separated  from  their  master,  and  from  each  other,  and  watdhed  with  the 
greatest  caie.  The  uninitiated  directed  what  master  and  pupfl  should  write  to  each  other, 
and  the  tests  were  viewed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  destroy  their  infidelity,  but  most 
finnly  to  fix  their  faith.  The  Indians  on  this,  ordered  a  great  ieast,  and  made  See-quah-yah 
conspicuous  at  it     He  became  at  once  schoolmaster,  professor,  pfailoBopher,  and  chief. 

He  did  not  stop  here,  but  carried  his  discoveries  to  numbers.  He,  of  coone,  knew 
nodmig  of  Arabic  digits,  nor  the  power  of  Roman  letters  in  the  science.  The  Cherokees 
had  mental  numerals  to  one  hundred,  and  had  words  for  all  numbers  up  to  that ;  but  they 
had  no  sgns  nor  characters  to  assist  them  in  enumerating  or  adding,  subtracting,  multiply- 
ing, or  diriding.  He  reflected  upon  this,  until  he  had  created  their  elementary  principles 
in  his  mind,  but  he  was  at  first  obliged  to  make  words  to  express  his  meaning,  and  then 
signs  to  explain  it.  By  this  process  he  soon  had  a  clear  perception  of  numbers  up  to  a 
ndOkni.  His  great  difficult  was  the  threshold — to  fix  the  powers  of  his  signs  according 
to  thdr  phces.  When  this  was  overcome,  his  next  step  was  in  adding  his  different 
nnmbets,  in  order  to  put  down  the  fraction  of  the  decimal,  and  give  the  whole  number  to 
the  nest  {dace ;  but  whoi  Mr.  Knapp  knew  him  he  had  overcome  all  these  difficulties,  and 
was  quite  a  ready  arithmetician  in  the  fimdamental  rules. 

Tins  ingenioos  Indian  was  not  only  an  admirable  mechanic,  but  Mr.  Knapp  states,  that 
be  bad  ilso  a  great  taste  for  paintings.    He  mixed  his  colours  with  skill.    For  his  drawings 
he  had  no  model  but  what  nature  furnished,  and  he  often  copied  them  with  astonishing 
&itb/iilnes8.  His  resemblances  of  the  human  form,  it  is  true,  were  coarse,  but  often  spirited 
and  correct;  and  he  gave  action  and  sometimes  grace,  to  his  representations  <^  animals.  He 
bad  never  seen  a  camel-hair  pencil,  when  he  made  use  of  the  hair  of  wild  animals  for  his 
brashes.    "The  govenmient  of  the  United  States,"  continues  Mr.  Knapp,  "had  a  fount 
of  Qrpe  cat  for  this  alphabet;  and  a  Newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  I^<enix,  printed 
pardy  ia  the  Cherokee  language,  and  partly  in  the  English,  was  established  at  New 
Echota,  and  characterised  by  decency  and  good  sense.     Many  of  the  Cherokees  were 
able  to  read  both  languages."    The  Paper  is  about  nineteen  inches  long,  and  twelve 
inches  wide,  in  five  colmnns.  No.  34  is  dated  October  22, 1828.  See  Home's  Introduc- 
tion to  Bibliography,  for  a  curious  representation  of  a  North  American  Indian  Grazette* 
Having  assigiied,  as  I  hope,  a  rational  origin  of  the  invention  of  language,  I  proceed  to 
shew,  that  mankind  had  industriously  invented  other  means  o(  conuuunicating  their  ideas, 
than  merely  by  their  vmce,  and  their  writing ;  not  only  that  they  might  with  freedcnn 
eonvexse  at  a  distance,  but  also,  to  enable  them  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  posterity,  the 
-moat  valuable  deeds  and  usefiil  discoveries,  made  in  the  world;  and  before  treating  upon 
\)Ook»  generally,  we  must  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  a  period,  fitr  more  remote  than  that 
«t  iriiidi  the  art  of  printing  became  applicable  to  the  making  of  books.    The  eariy 
inhalntants  of  the  earth  would  naturally  desire  to  perpetuate  dieir  useful  disco\-eries,  as 
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well  as  the  important  events  of  their  time,  and  it  may  therefore,  be  fidrTy  presumed  tliat 
they  had  some  mode  of  commmiicating  their  ideas  to  succeeding  generations,  before  the 
invention  of  alphabetical  writing.  The  scanty  traditions  recorded  concerning  the  Ante- 
diluvians, do  not  enable  us  to  come  to  any  determination  relative  to  their  proficiency  in 
communicating  the  transactions  of  their  time ;  whether,  therefore,  they  employed  stamps 
of  any  kind,  or  any  means  whatever  of  transmitting  knowledge,  except  by  oral  tradition, 
we  have  neither  history  nor  relics  to  inform  us,  but  that  period  which  inomediately 
followed  the  deluge,  and  which  some  chronologers  have  termed  the  second  age  of  the 
world,  afford  convincing  proofs  of  the  art  of  forming  impressions,  being  then  practised, 
and  most  probably  with  a  view  to  propagate  science — to  inculcate  special  facts — and  as  a 
general  means  of  preserving  to  posterity  certain  usefiil  memorials. 

Purposes  such  as  these  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  were  contemplated  by  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  when  they  stamped  or  printed  tiieir  tiles  or  bricks,  with  various  figures, 
hiert^lyphics,  or  inscriptions.  In  some  instances,  these  ancient  specimens  seem  to  have 
been  sun-baked,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  appear  kiln-burnt,  to  a  surprising  degree  of 
hardness,  even  to  partial  vitrification.  Of  such  materials  was  built  the  original  City  and 
celebrated  tower  of  Babylon,  and  although  a  period  of  4,000  years  has  rolled  away  since 
the  construction  of  the  superb  metropolis,  whose  name  they  bear,  still,  even  to  the  present 
day,  do  the  Babylonian  bricks,  which  have  supplied  the  antiquary  and  orientalist,  continue 
to  be  found.  It  is  nevertheless  made  probable,  that  the  Babylonians  were  accustomed  to 
imprint  on  their  bricks,  alluaons  to  astronomical  phenomena,  having  some  signal  astrono- 
mical import.  Particular  configurations  of  the  heavens,  which  distinguished  the  sevenl 
seasons,  as  they  related  to  the  business  of  tiie  husbandman,  might  also  be  registered  in 
this  way,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  calendar,  and  some  impressions  are  imagined  to  contain 
historical  details,  relative  to  the  fotmders  of  those  stupendous  structures,  originally  com- 
posed of  the  bricks  in  question ;  for  every  fumace-baked-brick,  found  amidst  these  vast 
ruins,  is  imprinted  with  some  emblematical  design. 

In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  there  is  an  article  composed  of  a  like 
substance  to  that  of  which  the  bricks  just  mentioned  are  manufiictured,  it  is  impressed  with 
chaiacters,  corresponding  with  those  on  the  building  bricks,  except  that  they  are  much 
smaller,  and  may  be  considered  more  beautifully  executed.  (See  Engraving.) 

The  shape,  however,  of  this  curiosity,  is  very  unlike  the  bricks  before  alluded  to. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  high,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  at  each  end,  increasing 
gradually  in  circumference  from  the  ends  towards  the  middle,  like  a  wine  cask.  The 
greatest  possible  care  is  taken  of  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity,  now  probably  not  less 
than  4,000  years  old.  This  rare  piece  of  ancient  learning  and  art,  together  with  three 
bricks  befine  described,  was  presented  to  the  college  by  General  Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  marble  pedestal,  covered  with  a  glass-case  secured  by  an  iron  bracket ;  and 
so  contrived,  that  the  curious  inspector  may  cause  it  to  revolve  upon  its  marble  base. 

All  attempts  to  explain  the  signification  of  these  characters  of  antiqui^,  have  as  yet, 
been  vainly  exerted  by  the  most  skilful  orientalists ;  nor  has  it  been  satis&ctorily  determined 
whether  they  really  are  alphabetic  characters,  as  the  European, — syllabic,  as  many  known 
Orientals — ^hieroglyphic,  as  the  Egyptian — or  arbitrary  signs,  expressive  of  complete  ideas, 
as  the  Chinese. 
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It  may  be  asked  of  what  possible  use  coiild  a  banel-shaped  substance,  such  as  is  here 
shewn,  be  in  building  ?  Of  what  seivice  could  it  be,  being  a  solid,  for  domestic  or 
other  paiposes  ?  Rendered,  as  it  seems,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape,  and  by  all  its 
other  chaiacteristics,  useless  for  any  common  purpose — if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
pains  used  to  produce  the  impression  neatly  and  regulaily  as  it  is — and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  we  consider  the  abundance  of  its  contents,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  contemplate 
it,  as  baring  been  a  work,  of  great  public  importance  at  the  time  it  was  executed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pursue  the  reflections  caused  by  traces  of  human  genius  so 
venerable,  without  expres»ons  of  r^;ret  that  the  characters  in  which  they  would  speak  to 
us  aie  too  obsolete  to  be  comprehended;  and  that  the  language  they  employ  has  become 
90  totally  extinct,  that  the  interesting  stoiy  it  contains  is  thus  likely  to  be  lost  for  ever. 
The  most  ancient  literal  specimen  known  to  be  extant,  is  the  Sigean  inscription, 
which  is  contained  in  a  tablet,  that  was  disinterred  near  to  ancient  Troy.  It  is  engraved 
m  a  pillar  of  beautiful  white  marble,  nine  feet  high,  two  feet  broad,  and  eight  inches 
thi<i,  which,  as  appears  by  an  excavation  in  the  top,  and  the  tenor  of  the  inscription, 
supported  a  bust  or  statue  of  Hbrmocratbs,*  whose  name  it  bears.  This  tablet  may  be 
consideied  to  include  a  specimen  of  writing,  or  rather  letters  engraved  on  stone,  at  least 
3,000  years  old.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  engraven  and  erected  about  500  years 
befeie  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  not  many  years  after  the  publishing  of  the  laws  of  Sdon. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  writers,  that  the  art  of  impression  was  well  known  to 
the  tncieiits :  in  confirmation  of  this,  they  instance  the  stamps  of  iron  and  other  metals, 
with  which  their  cattle,f  bales  of  goods,  and  various  articles  of  their  manufactures  were 
ma^ed:  throughout  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  low  ages ;  one  instance 
has  been  adduced ;  this  is  a  Roman  Sigilum,  a  signet  ring,  or  stamp,  resembling  those 
stamps  now  used  by  the  Post  Office  on  letters.  This  is  the  very  earliest  specimen  we 
possess  of  the  art  of  printing  by  means  of  ink,  or  a  similar  substance.  It  is  nearly  two 
incks  long,  and  one  in  breadth ;  on  the  back  is  a  ring,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it 
wlien  the  impressicm  is  made.    The  letters  are  raised,  as  well  as  the  rim,  after  the  manner 

^  oar  printing  types.    The  inscription  is  in  two  lines,  and  the  letters  are  in  Roman 

capitals,  reversed.    The  impression  given  is  as  follows  : — 

HERMIAE.  S.  N. 
C.  I.  CAECnjI. 

which  signifies  Camt  Juliut  CtecUius  Hermiat,  a  person  not  mentioned  in  Roman  history, 
and,  therefi»re,   supposed  to  have  been  a  steward  of  some  Roman  officer,  or  private 

*  I  am  Heimocntcs,  flie  Son  of  Fbanodicoa,  of  this  promontorjr ;  Bnd  I  hare  preaented  In  the  FiTtaneiiin,  a 

eat  witb  >  Jtand  andwtne.<t}rainer,  u  a  moDxnnent  to  the  SlgeaiU)  If  then  I  endure  care  on  anj  account  I 

p)  to  Ibe  elgcaiia.  and  iEaopns,  and  my  brethren  haTe  ei«cted  a  monnment  for  me.    The  PrTtaneiun  was  a 

aanmon  HaU,  in  whidi  the  Grecian  Knaton  feaited  together,  and  entertained,  at  the  imblic  char(e.  luch  a* 

dcMned  weQ  of  tbdr  coantry. 

t  "  Dtstingnlsh  all  betimes  with  branding  flic. 

To  note  the  tribe,  the  lineage,  and  the  aire  i 

Wliam  to  reterre  for  husband  of  the  herd. 

Or  who  siiaU  be  to  sacrifice  prefer'd." 

>  ViROii.,  Gtorgiet,  Book  Itl. 
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functionaiy.  This  signet  was  finmd  near  Rome,  and  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
i^>eciinen  of  printing  known.  A  not  veiy  dissimilar  stamp,  in  the  Greek  character,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Strutt  mentions  an  engnving,  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  sheath  of  a  swotd, 
representing  five  figures  in  outline,  impressions  of  which  mig^t  be  taken  if  the  metal 
would  bear  the  pressure. 

The  signets  used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  were  sometimes  set  in  rings  and  worn  upon  the 
fingers,  and  at  others,  they  were  affixed  to  the  bracelet,  and  carried  upon  the  arm.  Thus 
in  Solomon's  Songs,  Chap.  viii.  v.  6.  it  is  said,  "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  t 
seal  upon  thine  aim  ;"  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  seals  contained  the  name  or 
monogram  of  the  wearer,  for  in  the  directions  given  to  Moses  concerning  the  holy  breast- 
plate, Exod.  chap,  xxviii.  v.  9,  1 1.  it  is  said,  "  And  thou  shalt  take  two  (myx  stones,  and 
grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in 
stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold."  Again,  there 
is  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  these  engraved  bracelet-seals  in  Genesis  xxxv.  v.  4, 
which  firom  the  description  of  them,  must  have  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Egyptian  Name-banners.  In  Greece,  these  Name-banners  were  formed  of  lead,  and 
were  of  a  circular  shape ;  but  in  Rome,  they  were  made  of  stone,  of  an  oblong  square,  and 
upon  them  were  inscribed  the  names  of  two  parties  between  whom  a  firm  friendship  had 
been  estabHshed.  They  were  then  divided  into  two  parts,  and  interchanged,  so  that  each 
one  possessed  that  piece  which  contained  the  name  of  the  other,  and  the  production  of 
this,  to  either  party  on  a  journey,  ensured  a  hospitable  reception,  and  kind  treatment  to 
the  traveller. 

The  few  and  simple  laws,  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  seem  at  first  among 
the  Greeks,  to  have  been  set  to  music  and  chaunted  or  sung.  Afterwards,  they  were 
engraven  on  a  hard  and  solid  substance,  as  stone,  metal,  or  wood ;  according  to  some 
authors,  the  laws  of  Solon,  were  engraven  on  tablets  of  wood,  so  constructed  that  th^ 
might  be  turned  round  in  wooden  cases :  some  of  his  laws,  however,  were  certainlf 
engraven  on  stone.  Josephus,  speaks  of  two  columns,  the  one  ofstone,  the  other  of  brick, 
on  which  the  children  of  Seth  wrote  their  inventions,  and  astronomical  discoveries. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Law  was  commanded  to  be 
engraved  on  stones,  that  a  genuine  exemplar  might  be  transmitted  even  to  the  latest 
generations. 

The  Arundelian  marbles,  preserved  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  sufficiently  prove 
for  what  a  variety  of  purposes  inscriptions  on  stone  were  used  amongst  the  ancients.  Some 
of  the  inscriptions  on  them,  record  treaties,  others  the  victories  or  good  qualities  and  deeds 
•«|_  of  distinguished  persons,  others,  miscellaneous  events ;  most  of  them,  however,  aie 
sepulchral.  By  &r  the  most  important  and  celebrated,  is  the  Parian  chronicle,  which, 
when  entire,  contained  a  chronology  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Athens,  &t  a  period  of 
1318  years,  namely,  firom  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  a.  c.  1582,  to  the  archonship  of 
Diognetos,  a.  c.  264. 

The  next  specimen  of  antiquity  deserving  of  notice,  is  the  Rosetta  stone,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.     In  the  year  1801,  during  the  memorable  campaign  in  E^ypt. 
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tbe  sf  aTuia  attached  to  the  French  anny,  discovered  in  the  fort  St  Julian,  which  staiida 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Rosetta  branch,  a  large  broken  stone  of  black  basalt, 

ha\-ing  an  inscription  engraved  upon  it,  in  three  different  kinds  of  characters ;  namely, 

the  sacred  iiieroglyphics,  the  usual  letters  of  the  country,  or  the  Enchorial,  and  tbe 

Greek, — firom  this  stone,  a  large  portion  of  the  Egyptian  learning  of  England  has  been 

acquired  ;  inasmuch,  as  the  Greek  inscription,  not  only  details  its  history,  and  translates 

the  other  two,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  key  for  the  identifying  of  various  hieroglyphics,  as 

well  as  the  Enchorial  characters.    Although,  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  hieroglyphic 

inscription,  and  a  part  of  the  Enchorial,  and  the  Greek,  are  broken,  enough  remains,  for 

them  to  enlighten  each  other.     The  Rosetta  stone,  as  it  is  called,  has  not  been  the  only 

guide  to  Egyptian  literature ;  but  the  discoveries  made  by  it,  have  been  considerably 

assisted  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  general ;  although  more  particularly,  by  the 

green  sarcophagus  of  Alexander,  the  zodiac  &om  the  temple  of  Dendora,  and  many  other 

ancient  curiosities,  which  were  ceded  to  the  British  after  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  * 

In  order  to  give  the  Athenians  an  opportunity  of  judging  deliberately  on  a  proposed 
law,  it  was  engraven  on  a  tablet,  which  was  hung  up  for  some  days  at  the  statue  of  tlte 
heroes,  the  most  public  and  frequented  place  in  the  city  of  Athens.  And  that  no  man 
might  plead  ignorance  of  his  duty,  the  laws,  when  passed,  were  engraven  on  the  walls  of 
the  royal  portico;  and  persons  were  appointed  to  transcribe  such  as  were  worn  or 
de&oed,  and  enter  the  new  ones. 

The  Romans  engraved  on  brass,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  the  emperors.    The 

Roman  soldiers,  were  allowed  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  write  their  wills,  on  their  bucklers 

or  scabbards ;  and  in  many  cabinets  are  preserved  the  discharges  of  soldiers,  written  on 

copper-plates.    Tablets  of  brass  of  a  cubical  form,  were  also  used  for  the  writing  of 

public  documents;   as  Plutarch  mentions,  the  finding  of  a  brass  plate,  witli  Egyptian 

characters,  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia ;  and  Pollux  states,  that  the  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed 

..  npm  brass,  as  well  as  wood.     Polybius  mentions,  that  the  treaty  made  between  the 

Womans  and  the   Carthagenians,  at  the   end   of  the  first  Punic  war,  (B.C.  241]  was 

Ingraven    on    brazen  tablets;    but,  Dionysius    remarks,  that  the  Roman  laws   were 

9ved  on  tablets  of  oak,  because  they  were  not  then  accustomed  to  recording  on  brass. 

Some  account  of  two  brazen  books  will  be  found  in  the  Archaologia,  vol.  12,  and  the 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  72.     The  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in   1807,  found  the 

Jens  in  India,  in  possession  of  several  tablets  of  brass. 

Lead  was  employed  as  well  as  brass,  for  preserving  treaties  and  laws.  In  1699, 
Mont&ncon  purchased  at  Rome,  a  book  of  eight  leaden  leaves,  including  t«°o  which 
formed  tbe  cover,  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  wide ;  leaden  rings  were  &stened  on  the 

•  A  great  (oialiitioD  of  EKn>ti>n  knowledge  l«  to  be  aeqnUred,  (torn  the  reseavehei  of  BelzonI,  the  celebntsd 
taTcUer,  dace  be  not  only  brought  many  specimeiM  of  Hieroglyphic  Paintings  and  Kgyptlan  antiqtilUea  to 
fngiftnili  but  he  alao  prodooed  tiie  meet  perfect  resemblance  io  large  coloored  models,  of  parts  which  he  was 
suable  to  bring  away.  To  show  the  labonr,  the  patience,  and  perseverance,  which  this  Indefatigable  trareUer 
bad  to  eneonnter  in  remOTing  one  of  the  antiquities,  now  In  the  British  mosenm ;  though  It  was  only  two  miles 
from  the  alter  Mte,  it  took  him  six  months  to  accomplish,  by  the  assistance  solely  of  the  native  peasantry* 
vithoot  the  ^  of  any  machine.  This  splendid  monument  of  antiquity.  Is  a  bust,  of  the  litUe  or  young  Memnoo, 
It  Thebes,  tt  b  oompoaed  of  a  single  block  of  Syenite,  It  weighs  twelve  tons,  and  measures  ten  feet,  in  height 
(R>m  the  breast  to  the  top  of  the  head.  John  Baptist  Belzoni,  died  at  Qato,  near  Benin,  in  Guinea,  on  the  tUid 
of  Pe<  Tiiibci,  lass. 
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back,  through  which  a  small  leaden  rod  ran  to  keep  the  leaves  together.  Hesiod's  works, 
it  is  said,  were  originally  vnritten  upon  tablets  of  lead,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the 
muses,  at  Boeotia.  ^neas  Poliorceticus,  who  flourished  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  relates,  that  the  women  conveyed  secret  intelligence,  by 
means  of  small  leaden  volumes,  or  tolls  of  very  thin  metal,  which  they  wore  as  ear-rings. 
He  adds  further,  that  they  were  beaten  with  a  hammer  until  they  were  so  pliaUe,  ^t 
they  were  sewed  up  between  the  soles  of  the  shoes,  and  that  even  the  messenger  who 
carried  them,  was  unconscious  of  the  circumstance.  Whilst  he  slept,  they  were  taken 
out  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  others  replaced  without  exciting 
suspicion.  In  the  book  of  Job,  chap.  xix.  v.  23,  24,  is  the  following  text,  "  Oh  that  my 
words  were  now  written !  oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they  were  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever."  Now,  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage 
is,  according  to  Parkhurst,  that  Job  wished  his  words  to  be  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  the 
interstices  to  be  filled  up  with  thin  plates  of  metal,  in  the  manner  of  mosaic. 

The  celebrated  Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,*  among  the  Romans,  were  so  called  firom 
being  written  or  engraved  on  twelve  slabs,  or  tablets  of  brass,  or  ivory,  or  oak ;  and  hung 
up  for  public  inspection.  The  laws  penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  among  the  Greeb<, 
were  engraven  on  triangular  tables  of  brass,  which  were  called  Cyrbes.  Tridiemius 
asserts,  that  the  public  monuments  of  Fiance  were  anciendy  inscribed  on  silver. 

By  a  law  among  the  Romans,  the  edicts  of  the  senate  were  directed  to  be  written  on 
tablets  of  ivory,  thence  denominated  Idbri  Elephantitd  ;  and  Pliny  says,  that  from  want 
of  the  teeth  of  the  elephant,  which  are  alone  of  ivory,  they  had  lately  begun  to  saw  the 
_i-.  bones  of  that  animal.  And  the  same  author  informs  us,  that  toble-books  of  wood  were 
in  use  before  the  time  of  Homer.  The  Chinese,  before  the  invention  of  paper,  engraved 
with  an  iron  tool  upon  thin  boards,  or  upon  bamboo.  In  the  Sloanian  library,  at  Oxford, 
there  are  six  specimens  of  Kufic,  or  ancient  Arabic  writing,  on  boards  about  two  feet  in 
length,  ai\d  six  inches  in  depth. 

The  laws  on  these  wooden  tablets,  as  well  as  those  on  stone,  were  inscribed  after 
manner  called  Boustrophedon,  that  is,  the  first  line  beginning  firom  right  to  teft,  or 
left  to  right,  and  the  second  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  ploi^hmen  plough  their  furroi 
The  Boustrophedon  writing,  is  said  to  have  been  disused  by  the  Greeks,  about  four 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era;  but  it  was  in  use  among  the  Irish,  at  a  mncb 
later  period,  by  whom  it  was  denominated  Ciom/a  eite.  *' 

It  is  highly  propable,  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood,  or  some 
similar  substance.  (See  Isaiah  xxx.  8.,  Habakkuk  ii.  2.)  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist,  when  required  to  name  his  son,  "  asked  for  a  writing  table,  and  wrote,  saving 
his  name  is  John,"  (Luke  i.  63.)  These  table  books,  the  Romans  denominated 
Pugillares. 

Even  in  the  fourth  century,  the  laws  of  the  emperors  were  written  upon  wooden 
tables,  painted  with  white  wax,  occasionally,  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  used  a 

*  The  fint  Dwtmmrale  began  at  Rome  before  Christ  Hi.  Dnring  this  year  of  their  anOiority,  they  compiled  ten 
cf  the  twelre  tables ;  the  reinaining  two  vere  added  In  the  foUowtDr  year.  Ke«pectinK  their  famous  code  of 
laws,  it  was  the  deciaiTe  sentence  of  (Scero,  that  they  were  justly  to  lie  prefemd  to  whole  libraries  cf  tlie 
^iHosopbecs  I 
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su^wtance  called  Maltha,  which  signified  mortar,  plaster,  or  clay.  The  Sweeds,  also 
inacribed  or  ei^psred  their  laws  on  wood;  hence  the  term  balkar,  which  signify 
laws,  from  balkan,  a  balk  or  beam.  Wooden  boards,  either  plain  or  covered  with  wax, 
wvre  used  long  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  the  former  were  called  scheds,  whence  .' 
our  word  teheduU.  These  tablets,  or  slices  of  wood  when  fastened  together,  formed 
a  boctk,  codex,  so  called  &om  its  resemblance  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  into  planks, 
hence  oar  word  code.  The  ancients  geqeially  used  box,  or  citron  wood;  in  the 
middle  ages,  beech  was  principally  employed.  The  rich  Romans  used  thin  pieces  of 
ivory,  instead  of  wooden  tablets. 

Wood,  however,  was  most  generally  used  both  for  public  and  private  purposes,  in 
various  forms  and  modes.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel,  "  Moreover,  thou  son  of  man,  take  thee  one 
stick,  and  write  upon  it, for  Judah,  and  for  the  children  of  Israel  his  companions:  then 
take  another  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  for  Joseph,  the  stick  of  Epbraim,  and  for  all  the 
house  of  Israel  his  companions."  And  again,  in  Deuteronomy,  speaking  of  the  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God,  "  And  thou  shalt  write  them  (the  laws)  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house, 
and  on  thy  gates."  The  Scythians  conveyed  their  ideas  by  marking  or  cattily  certain 
figures,  and  a  raiiety  of  lines,  upon  splinters  or  billets  of  wood. 

Dionysius  of  Helicamassus  writes,  that  an  ancient  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Gabini,  was  written  on  wooden  shield,  which  had  previously  been  covered  with  the   ' 
skin  of  an  ox,  that  had  been  sacrificed  when  the  parties  concluded  the  terms  of  agreement. 
The  original  manner  of  writing  among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  by  cutting  the  letters 
with  a  knife  upon  sticks,  which  were  most  commonly  squared,  and  sometimes  formed  into 
three  sides ;  consequently  a  single  stick  contained  either  four  or  three  lines.  The  squares 
M^ere  used  for  general  subjects,  and  for  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  poetry.     Several  sticks,  ' 
with  writing  upon  them,  were  put  together,  forming  a  kind  of  firame,  which  was  called 
Peithynen  or  Elncidator,  and  was  so  constructed,  that  each  stick  might  be  tamed  for  the 
facility  of  reading,  the  end  of  each  running  out  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  firame. 
•'  The  following  is  a  correct  translation  of  one  of  these  Elucidators : — 

The  weapon  o(  the  wiM  is  leuon. 

Let  the  exile  be  moTinf . 

Conmieice  with  generoos  onee. 

Let  the  Tery  ftAle  ran  swar  i  let  the  very  powerfU  pioceed. 

The  rwineheid  Is  prood  of  hla  Bwlne. 

A  gale  is  almost  ice  in  a  narrow  place. 

Long  penance  to  alands. 

Hie  ftail  Indcg  has  maoy  living  relations. 

Tile  alphabet  of  the  primitive  Welch  letters  contains  sixteen  radical  characters,  which 
have  twenty-four  secondary  ones,  modifications,  or  inflexions,  making  forty  in  all;  and 
it  went  under  the  name  of  Coelbren  y  Beirz,  the  bUlet  of  signs  ol  the  Bards,  or  the 
Bardic  Alphabet.  The  curious  reader  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  in  what  manner 
this  curious  relic  was  presored  to  the  present  time ;  in  reply  to  which,  in  the  obscure 
and  mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  the  system  of  bardism  is  to  be  found  entire,  but  more 
known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  druidism,  which  was  properly  that  branch  of  bardism 
relating  to  religion  and  education.  Bardism  was  universal,  and  comprehended  all  the 
knoidedge  or  philosophy  of  the  ancient  times ;  druidism  was  its  religious  code,  and 
oratiam,  its  arts  and  sciences.    The  preservation  of  the  character  may  be  principally 
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attributed  to  its  provision  and  means,  whereby  tradition  is  reduced  to  a  science.— 
A  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Runic,  or  log  almaMck 
of  the  Northern  States  of  Europe,  in  which  the  engraving  on  square  pieces  of  wood,  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  boors  of  CEsel,  and  other  islands  of  the  Baltic, 
continue  the  practice  of  making  these  rude  calendars  for  themselves.  Two  cuiioDs 
specimens  of  the  Runic  or  log  almanacks,  are  in  the  collegiate  library,  at  Manchester. 
A  fac  simile  of  an  CEsel  almanack  is  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  82,  p.  625. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol  80,  p.  308,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  singular  custom 
which  stall  prevails  at  Pamber,  near  Basingstone,  in  Hampshire.  The  coiirt-leet  holden 
annually  for  that  manor,  is  opened  tub  dio,  in  a  small  piece  of  ground  called  Lady-mead, 
which  belongs  to  the  tithing-man  for  the  year.  Thence  an  adjournment  is  made  to  a 
neighbouring  public  house.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  recorded  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  called  a  tally,  about  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  furnished  every 
year  by  the  steward.  One  of  these  singular  records,  was  once  produced  in  evidence  in  a 
law-suit  at  Winchester.  Shakspeare,  refers  to  the  score  and  the  tally,  (Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.) 
The  mode  of  keeping  accounts  by  tallies,  at  cleft  pieces  of  wood,  in  which  the  notches 
are  cut  on  one  piece  conformably  to  the  other,  one  part  being  kept  by  the  creditor,  the 
other  by  the  debtor,  is  still  kept  practised  in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  among 
the  bakers  in  Warwickshire.  A  tally  continues  to  be  given  by  the  Exchequer,  to  those 
who  pay  money  there  upon  loans ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  teller,  at  tally-writer  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  and  also,  of  the  phrase  to  tally,  to  fit,  to  suit,  or  answer  exactly. 

Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  English  Historical  Library,  remarks,  the  Danes,  as  all 
other  ancient  people  in  the  world,  registered  their  more  considerable  transactions  upon 
rocks,  or  on  parts  of  them,  hewn  into  various  shapes  and  figures.  On  these  they 
engraved  such  inscriptions  as  were  proper  for  their  heathen  altars,  triumphal  arches, 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  genealogical  histories  of  their  ancestors.  Their  writing  of 
less  concern,  as  letters,  almanacks,  &c.  were  engraven  upon  wood.  ^. 

In  Blenkingia,  a  Swedish  province,  there  is  a  road  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whichf 
contains  an' inscription  in  Runic  characters,  that  is  said  to  have  been  engraven  thereby' 
order  of  King  Harold  Hyltetand,  in  honour  of  his  father,  about  the  commencement  c 
the  seventh  century.  There  are  a  great  number  of  ancient  Runic  monuments  yet  extant, 
consisting  of  laige  fi:tigmeuts  of  rocks,  bearing  inscriptions  upon  them,  dispersed  through 
the  fields  of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  although  they  are  sometimes  found  in  churches,  and 
other  buildings.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  more  ancient  these  inscriptions  are, 
the  better  they  are  sculptured. 

Diogenus  Laertius  tells  us,  concerning  the  Greek  philosopher,  Cleanthes,  that  being 
poor,  and  wanting  money  to  buy  paper,  he  was  accustomed  to  write  the  lectures  and 
discourses  of  his  master  Zeno,  on  small  shells,  or  bones  of  oxen.  The  poorer  sort  of 
people  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  besides  the  use  of  bark,  had  recourse  to  the  horns  of  the 
rein-deer  and  elks,  which  they  finely  polished,  and  shaped  into  books  of  several  leaves. 
Many  of  their  old  calendars,  are  likewise,  upon  the  bones  of  beasts  and  fishes  ;  and  the 
inscriptions  on  tapestry,  bells,  parehment,  and  paper,  are  of  later  use. 

Diodorus  Siculus  affirms,  that  the  Persians  of  old  wrote  all  their  records  on  skins ;  and 
Herodotus,  who  flourished  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
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eca^  infonns  us,  that  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins  were  made  use  of  in  writing,  by  the 

ancient  loniatis.  Mr.  Yeates  even  thinks  it  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  very  autograph 

of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was  upon  prepared  skins.    In  Exodus, 

xzxi.  ▼.  14,  we  read,  that  ram's  skins,  dyed  red,  made  part  of  the  covering  for  the 

tabernacle;  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  1806,  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan, 

o1]|aJned  fiom  one  of  the  s3magogues  of  the  black  Jews,  in  the  interior  of  Malaysia,  in 

In<Ua,  a  very  ancient  manuscript  roll,  containing  the  major  part  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 

written  upon  goat's  skins,  mostly  dyed  red ;  and  the  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  annually 

into  the  interior  of  China,  remarked,  that  in  some  synagogues,  the  Law  is  still  found 

written  on  a  roll  of  leather ;  not  on  vellum,  bnt  on  a  soft  flexible  leather,  made  of  goat's 

skins,  and  dyed  red.    Of  the  six  synagogue  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  roll,  which  are 

all  at  present  known  in  England,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  five 

are  upon  skins  or  leather,  and  the  other  upon  veUum.     One  of  these  is  in  the  collegiate 

library,  at  Manchester,  and  has  never  been  collated.    It  is  written  upon  basil,  or  brown 

African  skins,  and  measures  in  length  one  hundred  and  six  feet,  and  is  about  twenty 

inches  in  breadth.     The  letters  aie  black,  and  well  preserved,  and  the  whole  text  is 

without  points,  accents,  or  marginal  additions. — See  Yeates'  Collation.    There  aie  also, 

books  made  from  the  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  and  asses,  in  the  Vatican,  at  Rome ;  the  royal 

library  of  Paris ;  and  other  public  libraries.    The  poems  of  Homer  were  written  on  the 

intestines  of  a  serpent,  in  letters  of  gold,  and  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 

Linen  doth,  on  which  letters  were  drawn,  or  painted  with  a  pencil,  was  employed  by 

the  Egyptians  when,  it  is  supposed,  they  wished  to  transmit  such  things,  as  they  wished 

to  last  veiy  li»g.    In  the  British  museimi,  there  is  a  piece  of  writing,  of  this  nature, 

takm  out  of  a  mummy.   The  Romans,  likewise,  employed  linen,  libri  lintei ;  not  merely 

for  what  related  to  private  subjects  and  perstms,  but  as  to  enter  the  names  of  magistrates, 

treaties,  or  public  docimients.    In  the  book  of  Job,  we  find  the  following  text,  "  Oh  that 

one  voold  hear  me,  behold  my  desire  is,  that  the  Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that 

le  adversary  had  written  a  book."    Parkhurst  supposes,  that  Job  probably  alludes  to 

writing  on  linen,  and  wearing  the  record  as  a  tiara  on  the  head.    We  find,  firom 

iffiaeaa,  that  the  emperor  Auielian,  wrote  his  journal  or  diary  in  linen  books. 

In  India,  it  has  been  the  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  to  teach  children  to  read 

bjlL  writing  in  sand  ;  and  fipom  thence,  some  parts  of  the  Madras  and  Lancasterian  systems 

oi^istniction,  practised  by  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

The  employment  of  leaves,  for  the  transmission  of  ideas,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Pliny 
says,  one  of  the  most  ancient  methods  of  writing,  was  upon  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree ; 
and  afterwards  upon  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  a  mode  of  writing  still  common  in  different 
parts  of  the  East  Hence  the  word  folio,  from  the  Latin  folium,  a  leaf,  and  the  meaning 
of  kaf,  when  applied  to  a  book.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet,  was  recorded  at  first  by  his 
disciples,  on  palm  leaves,  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton,  and  kept  in  a  domestic 
chest  by  one  of  his  wives.  In  Tanjore,  and  other  parts  of  India,  the  palmyra  leaf  is 
sdll  used,  on  which  they  engrave  with  an  iron  style  or  pen ;  and  so  expert  are  the  natives, 
that  they  can  write  fluently  what  is  spoken  deliberately.  Virgil  describes  the  sibyl 
writing  her  prophecies  in  detatched  sentences,  upon  dry  leaves,  which  were  scattered  by 
the  wind  when  the  door  was  opened. 
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The  Ceylonese  sometimes  make  use  of  the  pahn  leaf,  and  sometimes  of  a  kind  of 
paper,  made  of  bark,  but  most  generally  employ  the  leaf  of  the  talipot  tree.  From  ihee 
leaves,  which  are  of  an  immense  size,  they  cut  out  slips,  fiwm  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  Uf 
long,  and  about  a  couple  of  inches  broad.  A  fine  pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkm, 
and  set  in  a  wooden  or  ivory  handle,  is  employed  to  write  or  rather  to  engrave  theii 
letters ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  writing  distinct  and  permanent,  they  rub  them  ow 
with  oil,  mixed  with  pulverized  charcoal.  They  afterwards,  string  several  slips  together, 
by  a  piece  of  twine  passed  through  them,  and  attach  them  to  a  board,  in  llie  same  way  as 
we  file  newspapers.  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Religion  and  Literalun 
of  the  Burmese,  informs  us,  that  in  their  more  elegant  books,  the  Burmese  write  on 
sheets  of  ivory,  or  on  a  very  fine  white  palmyra  leaf. 

Captain  Percival,  in' his  Account  of  Ceylon,  states,  that  in  those  letters,  which  were 
sent  by  the  King  of  Candy  to  the  Dutch  government,  the  writing  was  inclosed  in  leaver 
of  beaten  gold,  in  the  shape  of  a  cocoa-tree  leaf.  This  was  rolled  up  in  a  cover  richlv . 
ornamented,  and  almost  hid  in  a  profusion  of  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones.  Tbe 
whole  was  inclosed  in  a  box  of  silver  or  ivory,  which  was  sealed  with  the  King's  greai 
seal.  The  Arabs,  and  other  Oriental  nations,  are  used  to  wTap  up  ibeix  sacred  boob, 
in  rich  cases  of  brocaded  silk,  or  some  such  other  rich  material. 

The  mode  of  writing  on  leaves,  seems  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  use  of  the 
bark,  a  material  employed  in  every  age  and  country.  The  outer  bark  was  seldom  used, 
being  too  coarse,  and  rough.  The  inner  bark  was  preferred,  especially  that  of  the  lime 
tree.  The  bark  of  this  tree  was  called  by  the  Romans,  liber,  hence  liber,  the  Latin  name 
for  a  book.  In  order  that  these  bark  books  might  be  conveniently  carried,  they  were 
rolled  up,  and  in  that  form  called  vohtmen,  this  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  rolls  of 
paper  and  parchment,  hence,  the  word  volume,  applied  to  modem  books,  though  of  a 
difierent  shape. 

To  the  various  modes  of  writing,  and  the  materials  employed  by  the  ancients,  the 
etymology  of  many  words  now  in  use  may  be  traced.  Besides  the  papyrus,  theEgyptiaii< 
often  used,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  white  rind  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  majil^ 
beech,  elm,  and  linden  trees ;  hence  bark  and  book,  in  Latin,  is  signified  by  one  woit 
The  very  word  Bible,  which  means  by  way  of  eminence,  [the  Book]  is  derived  fi»m 
the  Greek  word  Byblos,  (a  city  in  Syria)  a  book,  but  which  originally  signified  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree. 

Ancient  manuscripts  in  bark  are  very  scarce,  but  the  use  of  bark  for  books,  stiU 
prevails  among  the  nations  of  the  East  The  custom  of  making  books  from  Iwrl'. 
prevailed  amongst  our  Scandinavian  and  Saxon  ancestors :  the  bark  of  the  beech  tree 
was  most  commonly  used.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  boc  is 
the  beech  tree ;  its  secondary  meaning,  a  book — and  hence,  otir  word,  book.  There  are 
still  extant  some  letters,  and  even  love-letters,  written  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians  on 
pieces  of  bark.  A  very  curious  library  of  the  kind,  was  discovered  some  time  ago 
among  the  Calmucs ;  the  books  were  very  long  and  narrow ;  the  leaves  of  thick  bark, 
varnished  over ;  the  writing  white,  on  a  black  ground.  In  the  early  part  of  the  first 
American  war,  our  trans-adantic  brethren  were  advocates  of  retiuning  to  this  among  other 
primitive  customs.    They  suggested,  says  Dr.  Franklin,  the  use  of  bark,  for  the  teiwing 
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up  of  deeds  and  contracts,  to  avoid  the  duty  and  stamp  upon  paper.  Their  countrymen 
preferred  a  bolder  mode  of  settling  the  question.  Copies  of  tlie  Malay  gospels,  and  otlier 
books,  are  frequently  brought  from  the  East,  written  on  long  slips  of  reed  or  bark, 
fastened  by  strings  at  each  end. 

The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  applied  to  tlie  purpose  of  writing  upon  before  the 
pieparation  of  parchment  and  its  application  to  the  same  use  werejuiown.  The  particular 
species  of  the  papyrus,  till  lately,  was  not  known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
cypenu  papyrtu  of  Ldnnseus,  growing  on  the  banks  of  different  rivers  in  tlie  east,  and, 
likewise,  it  is  believed,  in  Trinidad.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of 
certain^,  when  the  papyrus  was  manulactured  into  paper,  but  there  were,  no  doubt 
manu&ctories  of  it  at  Memphis,  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Afterwards,  and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  the  Romans,  it  was  made  chiefly 
at  Alexandria.  Till  this  conquest,  however,  the  paper  was  of  inferior  quality.  The  Roman 
artists  paid  great  attention  to  its  improvement,  and  at  length,  made  it  of  consid(;rable 
thickness,  perfectly  white  and  smooth.  Even  in  tliis  state,  however,  it  was  so  friable 
and  weak,  that,  when  great  durability  was  requisite,  leaves  of  parchment  were  intermixed 
with  those  of  papyrus.  "  Thus  the  firmness  of  the  one  substance  defended  tlie  brittleness 
of  the  other,  and  great  numbers  of  books,  so  constituted,  have  resisted  the  accidents 
and  decays  of  twelve  centuries." 

A  great  number  of  manuscripts,  written  upon  papj-rus,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Tlie  manuscripts 
thus  obtained  are  completely  calcined,  though,  by  incredible  labour  and  patience, 
fragments  of  some  of  them  have  been  unrolled  and  copied. 

This  famous  town  originally  stood  in  Campania  or  Italy,  but  it  was  swallowed  up  by 
an  eaithqtiake,  produced  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Augu.st  24,  a.  d.  79, 
together  with  the  city  of  Pompeii ;  and  after  having  been  buried  under  tlie  lava  for  more 
than  1600  years,  Herculaneum  was  discovered  twenty-four  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  labourers  di^ng  for  a  well  in  the  year  1713,  and  Pompeii  about  forty  years 
subsequently,  twelve  feet  below  the  surface.  The  houses  and  streets,  in  a  great  measure, 
remained  entire,  and  from  them,  at  different  times,  have  been  recovered  busts,  statues, 
paintings,  utensils,  and  ancient  manuscripts  written  on  papyrus,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  and  Latin  rolls  were 
foimd ;  and  the  library  near  which  they  were  contained,  appeared  to  belong  to  a  large 
palace.  These  volumes  were  all  rendered  brittle  by  the  fire,  but  there  were  likewise  • 
eighteen  larger  rolls  in  Latin,  lying  se}>arately,  and  more  injured  than  the  Greek.  The  first 
papyrus  was  at  length  unrolled,  and  proved  to  be  a  Treatise  on  Music,  by  Philodemus, 
the  Epicurean,  whilst  another,  was  on  the  subject  of  tliat  class  of  Philosophy.  These 
papyri,  were  at  first  so  firmly  coimected  together,  that  every  roll  was  almost  as  hard  as  if 
it  had  consisted  but  of  one  piece ;  and  all  attempts  to  open  them  seemed  to  be  in  vain,  and 
it  was  only  by  slitting  them  that  some  words  were  discovered.  Such  was  tlie  laborious 
and  dow  operations  in  unrolling  them,  that  a  whole  year  was  consumed  in  oj>ening  about 
half  a  roll ;  and  some  of  the  papyri  was  so  fine,  that  unrolled  they  would  have  extended 
to  nearly  one  hundred  feet.  In  1802,  the  Rev.  John  Hayter  was  sent  to  Naples,  under 
the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  proposed  to  the 
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Neapolitan  government,  to  defiuy  the  expenses  of  unrolling,  decyphering,  and  publishmg 
the  Hercidaneum  manuscripts ;  which  being  accepted,  many  papjrri  were  unrolled  vaMei 
the  superintendence  of  that  Reverend  gentleman,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
his  very  interestitig  Report  upon  the  Herculaneum  mamucripts,  in  two  Letters,  addresifi 
by  permUtion,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  Lond.  1811.  Quarto. 

The  papyrus-rush  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xix.  v.  6,  7.  "  And 
they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away ;  and  the  brooks  of  defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried 
up  :  the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  brooks,  and  every  thing  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be 
no  more."  For  further  information,  see  the  articles,  book,  paper,  parchment,  and  roll, 
in  Dr.  Rees'  Encyclopedia,    Also,  Townley's  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  I. 

The  most  probable  opinion,  according  to  Pliny  and  Varo,  is,  that^  Emnenes,  son  of 
Attains  I.  King  of  Pergamus,  was  the  inventor  of  parchment ;  there  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe,  that  parchment  was  in  use  long  before  his  reign,  and  that  Eumenes  only 
introduced  it  into  more  general  use,  when  he  was  about  making  collections  for  a  Ubiaiy 
equal  to  the  Alexiandrian ;  he  being  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  skins  of  animals, 
properly  dressed,  whereon  to  transcribe  his  manuscripts,  through  the  envy  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  King  of  Egypt,  who  interdicted  the  exportation  of  the  pap3rrus  for  that 
service.  Parchment  is  usually  made  of  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats ;  vellum,  which  is. 
a  finer  kind  of  parohment,  is  m^de  of  the  skins  of  abortive,  or  at  least  of  sucking  waives. 

"  Happy  days,  when  lettera  flnt  were  taaght 
To  act  u  faitlifal  meuengen  of  thought ; 
When  yellow  parchment,  with  iti  poUsh'd  cnln. 
And  snowy  paper,  flrst  receiT'd  a  stain." 

From  the  city  of  Pergamus,*  parchment  received  the  name  of  Pergamenum,  and 
Charta  Pergamena,  as  it  did  that  of  Membrana,  from  being  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals.  The  term  parchment,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Pergamenum.  Vellum  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  Vitulus,  a  calf.  A  coarser  kind  of  parchment  or  vellum,  is  also 
made  from  the  skins  of  asses.  St.  Paul,  in  his  address  to  Timothy,  sa.ya,  "  The  cloak 
that  I  left  at  Troas,  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee,  and  the  boo] 
but  especially  the  parchments." 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  all  the  eastern  nations  adopted  the  manner  of  rolltt 
which  must  have  been  very  inconvenient  to  manage  while  reading.  There  were  ti|» 
rollers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  roll,  round  one  of  which  the  whole  manuscript  was  folded; 
the  reader  unrolled  one  end,  and  as  he  proceeded,  he  rolled  it  upon  the  empty  roller 
until  the  whole  was  transferred  from  one  roller  to  the  other.  The  ancient  offices  of  the 
church  were  sometimes  written  upon  long  slips  of  parchment,  pasted  together,  forming 
a  very  narrow  roll  of  considerable  length.  This  was  &stened  at  one  end  to  a  very 
long  staii^  and  rolled  upon  it  Such  rolls  were  termed  kontakia,  or  eontacia.  Rolls  are 
mentioned  by  Issdah,  chap,  xxxiv.  v.  4 ;  by  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxvi.  v.  2  ;  and  by  Ezra, 
chap.  vi.  V.  2,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.    Pens  of  iron  are  mentioned  by  Job,  chap.  xix.  v.  24,  and  Jeremiah,  chap.  xvii. 

*  PergamoB,  now  Bergamo,  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  in  Asia  Minor.  This  city  is  mentioned 
in  the  Revelation  M  St.  John,  ii.  II.    It  was  the  biith-place  of  the  celebrated  pbysidan  Oalen,  who  died  in  ifS. 
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V.  1 ;  but  perhaps  reeds  were  also  used,  for  in  Judges,  chap.  t.  v,  14,  mention  is  made  of 
sane  of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  who  "  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer  ;"  David  in  Psalm, 
xIf.  r.  i,  speaks  of  "  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer ;"  and  Jeremiah,  in  the  passage  referred 
Id  aboTC,  states,  that  Bamch  wrote  down  all  his  words  with  ink  in  a  l>ook;  in  Ezekiel, 
cb^  ix.  T.  11.  "  And,  behold,  the  man  clothed  with  linen,  which  had  the  inkhom  by 
bis  Me,  reported  the  matter,  saying,  I  have  done  as  thou  commandest  me  ;"  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers,  chap.  xxi.  v.  14,  "Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord,  what  he  did  in  the  Red  sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Amon." 

The  above  statements  prove  very  strongly  and  clearly  the  obstacles  and  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  communication  and  transmission  of  knowledge  among  the  ancients, 
tnd  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  in  so  &r  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  for 
those  purposes  is  concerned.  Masses  of  stone  or  marble,  metal,  or  blocks  or  planks  of 
wood,  were  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  to  circulate  :  in  order  to  learn  what  the  inscriptions 
on  dtem  related  to,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  consulted  on  the  spot  Even 
after  better  materials  were  used,  such  as  tablets,  parchment,  and  the  papyrus  paper,  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  were  great.  Wax  tablets  might  answer .  for  notes,  letters, 
ot  very  short  treaties,  but  scarcely  for  writings_of  any  great  length.  Besides,  it  appears, 
that  wax  tablets  were  chiefly  intended  and  applied  for  private  use,  and  never  circulated. 
Paichment  never  could  have  been  abundant  and  cheap  ;  and  being,  at  least,  during  the 
Greek  and  Roman  period,  manufiictured  exclusively  or  principally,  in  one  place,  other 
paits  of  the  world  must  have  been  dependant  for  their  supply  upon  it  Papyrus  paper 
vas  chei4)er,  and  in  much  greater  abundance ;  but  for  a  supply  of  it,  the  world  was 
indebted  to  Egypt  alone ;  and  when  the  Saracens  obtained  possession  of  that  country, 
the  supply  was  cut  off,  or  very  much  diminished. 

\7e  find  in  Signior  Castagnattai's  account  of  the  asbestos,  a  scheme  for  making  books, 
which  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  their  materials,  he  is  for  calling  them  the  Bookt 
efEtenuty.  The  leaves  he  proposes  to  be  of  the  asbestos  paper ;  the  covers,  of  a  thicker 
'_  sort  of  work,  of  the  same  material,  and  the  whole  sewed  together  with  thread  spun  from 
the  same  substance.  The  things  to  be  commemorated  in  them,  were  to  be  written  in  letters  ' 
of  gold;  so  that  the  whole  matter,  being  incombustible  and  everlastingly  permanent, 
agsinst  the  forces  of  all  the  elements,  and  subject  to  no  changes  fix)m  fire,  water,  or  air, 
mnst  remain  for  ever,  and  always  preserve  the  writings  committed  to  them.  He  carried 
bis  pniect  so  £Etr  as  to  make  paper  ttoia  the  asbestos,  quite  soft  and  tractable,  and  capable 
of  being  thickened  or  thinned  at  pleasure,  yet  in  either  state,  equally  resisting  fire. 

The  instruments  employed  to  write  with  by  the  ancients,  and  in  the  dark  and  middle 
ages,  of  course,  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  on  which  they  wrote. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  Uiose  which  acted  immediately,  and  those  which 
acted  by  the  assistance  of  fluids;  of  the  first  kind,  were  the  wedge  and  chisel,  for 
inscriptions  on  stone,  wood,  and  metal,  and  the  style  for  wax  tablets.  At  first,  the  bare 
wood  was  engraven  with  an  iron  style  ;  the  overlaying  them  with  wax  was  a  subsequent 
iuTention.  The  style  was  sometimes  made  of  iron,  sometimes  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
ivoiy,  or  even  of  wood.  The  iron  styles  were  dangerous  weapons,  and  were,  therefore, 
prohitnted  by  the  Romans.  Seutonius  relates,  that  Julius  Cssar  seized  the  arm  of 
Cassias,  one  of  his  murderers,  and  pierced  it  with  his  style.    He  also  tells  us,  Caligula 
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excited  the  people  to  massacre  a  Roman  senator  with  their  style ;  and  the  empeior 
Claudius  was  so  afraid  of  being  assassinated,  that  he  would  scarcely  permit  the  libran, 
or  public  writers,  to  enter  his  presence,  without  the  cases  which  contained  their  stvles 
being  first  taken  from  them.  The  stylus  was  pointed  at  one  end  to  form  the  letters,  the 
other  end  being  flat,  for  the  piurpose  of  erasing  them,  by  flattening  the  wax.  Hence, 
Horace  uses  the  phrase,  "  to  turn  the  stylus,"  for  correcting  what  had  been  written.  Oiir 
word  ttyle,  is  derived  from  the  same  source,  which  is  used  metaphorically,  to  sigmfy  tin 
choice  and  antrngement  of  words  employed  by  an  author  to  express  his  thoughts. 

"I  wi4  go  get  •  Inf  of  bran. 
And,  with  a  gad  of  steel,  will  write  tbese  words."— Sbaksfkarb. 

As  the  style, was  too  sharp  for  writing  on  parchment,  and  Egyptian  p^r,  wA 
moreover,  was  not  adapted  for  holding  or  conveying  a  fluid;  a  species  of  reed  was 
employed.  Persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  often  wrote  with  a  calamus  of  silver,  something, 
probably,  like  our  silver  pens. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  appear  to  have  sometimes  used  the  style  without  ink,  when 
writing  upon  parchment  or  vellum.  But,  for  writing  with  ink,  or  coloured  liquids, 
reeds  or  canes,  and  afterwards  quills  were  employed,  and  sometime  pencils  made  of 
hair.  Pencils  made  of  hair,  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  their  writing.  The  curious 
large  capital  letters  used  in  Italy,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  made  with  hair  pencils.  The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of 
quills  of  geese,  swans,  pelicans,  peacocks,  crows,  and  other  birds,  for  the  use  of  writing, 
is  tmcertain.  Mabillon  states,  that  he  saw  a  manuscript  of  the  gospels,  which  had  bees 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  in  the  ninth  century ;  in  which  the  four  Evangelists  were 
represented  with  quills  in  their  hands.  St.  Isodore  of  Seville,  who  died  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  describes  a  pen  as  in  use  in  his  time.  "The  instruments 
necessary  for  a  scribe,  are  the  reed  and  the  pen."  In  the  same  century,  Adhelm,  bishop 
of  Sherbom,  wrote  a  short  poem  on  a  writing  pen.  Many  proofs  of  their  use  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  eighth  century,  as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 

From  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  fit)m  figures  from  manuscripts,  we  learn  that  the] 
used  a  sponge  to  cleanse  the  reed,  and  to  rub  out  such  letters  as  were  written  by  mistake;', 
a  knife  for  mending  the  reed ;  pumice,  for  a  similar  purpose,  or  to  smooth  the  parch-" 
ment ;  compasses  for  measuring  the  distances  of  the  lines ;  scissors,  for  cutting  the  pap^'i 
a  puncher,  to  point  out  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  line ;  a  rule,  to  draw  lines,  sol 
divide  the  sheets  into  columns  ;  a  glass,  containing  sand,  and  another  glass  filled  with 
water,  probaby  to  mix  with  the  ink. 

Neither  the  pkrticular  species  of  calamus,  used  as  pens  by  the  ancients,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  they  prepared  them  for  this  purpose,  is  known.  This  is  remarkable, 
since  all  the  places,  where  these  reeds  grow  wild,  have  been  ascertained,  and  explored 
by  botanists :  with  so  little'  success,  however,  that  after  a  variety  of  learned  as  well  as 
scientific  conjectures,  the  calamus  of  the  ancients  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the 
botanical  system  of  Linnseus.  This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  as  reeds  are  still  employed 
by  many  eastern  nations  to  write  with.  Ranwolf,  who  travelled  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
informs  us,  that  canes  for  pens  were  sold  in  the  shops  of  Turkey,  small,  hollow  within, 
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smooth  without,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.  Tareniier,  Chaidin,  Tumefort,  and  other 
tttreSers,  give  a  similar  account,  adding,  that  the  reeds  are  about  the  size  of  large  swan  " 
qnills,  and  are  cut  and  split  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do  quills,  except  that  the  nib  is 
much  larger.  The  best  grow  near  the  Persian  Gulph.  The  mode  of  preparing  them 
is  still  practised  in  the  east,  was  followed  by  the  ancients.  Pens  made  from  reeds  were 
discoTcred  during  the  excavation  at  Pompeii ;  they  are  cut  like  a  quUl-pen,  except  that 
the  nib  is  much  broader. 

The  composition,  and  colour  of  the  ink  used  by  the  ancients,  were  various.  Lamp 
black,  or  the  black  taken  from  brant  ivory,  and  soot,  from  baths  and  fiimaces,  according 
to  Pliny,  and  other  eminent  ancient  authors,  formed  the  basis  of  it ;  the  black  liquor  of 
the  cuttle  fish,  is  also  said,  to  have  been  used  as  ink,  principally,  in  a  metaphorical 
expie^on  of  the  poet  Persius ;  but  of  whatever  ingredient  it  was  made,  it  is  certain, 
from  chemical  analysis,  from  the  solidity  and  blackness,  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  from  an  inkstand  found  at  Herculaneum,  in  which  the  ink  appears  like  a  thick  oil ; 
that  the  ink  then  made,  was  much  more  opaque,  as  well  as  encaustic,  than  that  used  at 
present  Black  ink  was  evidently  the  first  in  use ;  yet,  afterwards,  inks  of  different 
colours  were  occasionally  used.  Golden  ink  was  used  by  various  nations,  as  may  be 
aeen  in  several  libraries,  and  the  archieves  of  chiurches ;  and  was  more  used  by  the  Greeks 
than  by  the  Romans.  The  manuiacture,  both  of  gold  and  silver  ink,  was  a  distinct,  as 
weD  as  lucrative  business  in  the  middle  ages.  Silver  ink  was  also  common  in  most 
countries.  Bed,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  inks,  were  not  uncommon.  The  red  was  made 
from  vermilion,  cinnabar,  and  carmine ;  the  purple  from  the  murex,  or  purple  fish  j 
Blue,  yellow,  and  green,  were  made  firom  pulverized  gold  and  silver,  sulphuretted,  and 
aabmitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  term  (deev)  used  by  Baruch,  the  sacred  writer, 
agnifies  blackness ;  as  does  also  the  word  ater,  from  whence  atramentum,  the  Latin  term 
for  ink.  One  kind  of  this  coloured  ink,  was  called  the  sacred  encauster,  was  set  apart  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  emperors.  Another  distinct  business,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  that 
inscribing  the  titles,  capitals,  or  emphatic  words,  in  coloured,  gold,  and  silver  inks ; 
A  the  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  other  manuscripts,  containing  the 
of  the  copyist,  and  the  year,  month,  day,  and  sometimes  the  hour,  when  he 
finished  his  labour,  were  genenJly  written  in  purple  ink. 

tPuriceDus,  in  his  work  <m  the  antiquitu*  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrote,  at  Milan, 
iij|Pres  OS,  that  the  originals  of  the  charters  of  the  kings  Hugo  and  Lotharius  were 
wi^ten  in  golden  letters ;  and  that  these,  as  well  as  other  charters  of  different  kings 
and  emperors,  executed  in  characters  of  gold,  upon  the  skins  of  fishes,  are  still  extant 
amongst  the  archieves  of  the  church. — Mabillon. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  celebrated  Ai^onautic  expedition  was  undertaken  to 
obtain  a  work  written  on  skins,  containing  a  treatise  on  the  artof  writing  in  gold  letters. 
Such  is  a  very  general  representation  of  the  state  and  means  of  literary  communication 
amongst  the  ancients,  and  before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered ;  whoever  reflects 
npon  it,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  progress  of  mankind,  in  every  thing  useful  and 
valuable,  was  extremely  slow  and  di£Scult.  Individual  and  uncommunicated  knowledge 
cannot  purify  itself  from  error,  and  till  printing  was  discovered,  how  much  knowledge 
must  necessarily  have  been  individuid,  and  uncommunicated.     In  these  circumstances. 
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error  gained  strength  ;  important  and  valuable  truths  died  at  their  very  birth,  or  struggled 
useless  and  unproductive  till  the  art  of  printing^nourished  them  to  maturity,  and  enabl^ 
them  like  plants  to  strike  their  roots  deeply,  and  spread  their  branches  widely,  to  produce 
their  natural  and  genuine  fiuits  of  practical  good  to  the  human  race.  From  the  facts, 
already  stated,  and  also  fix)m  those  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  till  the  art  of  printing 
was  discovered,  I  feel  confident,  that  every  reader  will  be  disposed  to  prize  at  a  high  raft 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  art  of  typography,  and  to  form  some  notion  of  what  the 
state  of  knowledge  must  have  been,  when  all  the  books  in  the  world  were  written  oat 
by  the  hand. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing, 
and  that  they  only  wanted  the  blessings  of  peace  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Cicero,  in 
his  De  Naturd  Deorum,  has  a  passage  from  which  Toland  supposes  the  modems  took 
the  hint  of  printing.  That  author  orders  the  types  to  be  made  of  metal,  and  calls 
them  forms  literarutn,  the  very  words  used  by  the  first  printers  to  express  them.  We 
have  shewn  that  Vii^l  mentions  brands  for  marking  cattle,  with  the  owner's  name.  In 
the  second  book,  Cicero  gives  a  hint  of  separate  cut  letters,  when  he  speaks  of  "  some 
ingenious  man's  throwing  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,*  (either  made  of  gold 
or  other  metal)  by  chance  together,  and  thus  producing  the  annals  of  Enkius. 
He  makes  this  observation,  in  opposition  to  the  atheistical  argument  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  chance. 

Chevillier  cites  the  apophthegms  of  Plutarch,  an  anecdote  of  Agealaus,  king  of 
Sparta.  Willing  by  a  stratagem  to  animate  his  soldiers  to  battle,  he  wrote  upon  his 
hand  the  word  viicn  (or  victory) ;  and  thence  by  pressure  imprinted  the  same  word  upon 
the  liver  of  the  slain  victim ;  and  the  letters  thus  impressed  became  in  the  eye  and 
imagination  of  the  superstitious  multitude,  a  sure  pledge'  of  success.  We  are  told  of  a 
sultan,  who  on  signing  an  edict,  dipped  his  hand  in  blood,  and  then  impressed  the  paper. 

Mr.  Otdey  differs  from  those  writers,  who  contend  that  the  ancients  were  c<mvinced 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  art,  though  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  use  it.  Upon  this  subject,  Lanci  justly  remurks,  "  That  the  stamps  of  th^' 
ancients,  and  the  impressions  from  seals  of  metal,  found  on  deeds  and  conveyances  OW^ 
the  low  ages,  prove  nothing  more,  than  that  mankind  walked  for  many  centuries  upon 
the  borders  of  the  two  great  inventions  of  typography  and  chalcography,  without  hariu; 
the  luck  to  discover  either  of  them ;  and  appear  neither  to  have  had  any  influence  upllt 
the  origin  of  those  arts,  nor  to  merit  any  place  in  their  history." 

Having  treated  upon  these  interesting  subjects,  as  fer  as  my  limits  will  allow,  but 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  further,  may  consult  the  authora  already  quoted,  at  greater 
length  :  and  shall  conclude  this  Introduction,  with  a  concise  review  of  the  state  of 
literature  among  our  Saxon  ancestors. 

There  is  not,  prehaps,  any  language  in  the  world,  which  has  experienced  so  many 

'  changes  as  the  English ;  and  like  the  political  constitution  of  the  country,  it  seems  to 

have  gained  both  strength  and  energy  by  every  change.  We  may  conclude,  from  Caesar's 

*  The  able  mathematician  Jacquet,  calculates  that  the  rarioiu  combinations  of  the  twenty  foor  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  wlthoat  any  repetition  amount  to  fiao,M8.40l,733,23i),43g,3()o,ooo.— See  AsUe  on  the  Orf^  and  Pngren 
of  Writing.    London,  \804,  folio. 
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account  of  this  island  and  its  inhabitants,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  em, 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Britqps  was  the  same,  or  veiy  similar  to  that  of  Gaul,  or 
France  at  that  time,  and  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  the  parent  language  of  the 
Celtic,  Erse,  Gajlic,«or  Welsh;  for  the  intercourse  between  this  island  and  Gaul,  in 
Caesar's  time,  as  well  as  their  relative  situations,  renders  it  more  than  probable,  that 
Critain  was  peopled  from  that  part  of  the  continent,  as  both  Csesar  and  Tacitus  affirm 
and  prove,  by  many  strong  and  conclusive  ai^uments. 

Though  England  might  be  peopled  several  centuries  before  the  first  account  we  have 
of  it,  yet  the  barbarous  condition  in  which  we  perceive  it  to  have  been,  is  no  more  than 
might  rationally  be  expected.  At  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  invaded  the  island,  about 
forty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era,  even  husbandry  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
universally  followed.  Cattle  constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  numbers  of  the  natives  ■ 
their  towns,  were  only  woods  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  and  barricadoed  with  trees 
where  they  enclosed  their  wives,  their  children,  their  domestics,  and  their  flocks,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  The  low  state  of  knowledge 
and  refinement  to  which  they  had  arrived,  may  be  collected  from  the  practice  said  to  be 
so  prevalent,  of  several  brothers  and  friends  having  their  wives  in  common.  If  this 
practice  really  existed,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sure  test  of  their  barbarity ;  for  though 
the  British  lady,  in  her  smart  reply  to  the  empress  Julia,  made  as  good  a  defence  of  it, 
as  conld  be  done,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  custom  would  be  allowed  in  any  nation, 
that  had  advanced  to  the  least  degree  of  civilization. 
^  Bnt  the  objects  which  most  excite  our  attention,  in  a  suney  of  the  state  of  knowledge 

,i     among  us,  before  the  conquest  by  the  Romans,  are  the  druids.    They  have  been  highly 
I      ^ken  of  by  several  writers ;  so  that  our  conception  of  these  men  is  attended  with  a 
peculiar  veneration,  and  we  are  ready  to  look  upon  them  as  having  been  persons  of  very 
extraordinary  accomplishments.     This  deception  has  been  heightened  by  our  poets,  who 
^bave  spread  a  glory  round  them,  and  have  painted  them  in  a  manner,  that  disposes  us 
ma  regard  them  as  almost  divine.  But  if  we  reduce  our  ideas  to  the  test  of  sober  reason,  we 
thaH  not  find  much  in  the  druids,  tliat  was  peculiarly  excellent  and  valuable.    They 
mrc  the  priests  of  the  dme,  and,  like  other  priests,  had  address  and  subtilty  enough  to 
kt3ep  the  people  in  absolute  subjection.     They  were,  likewise,  magistrates  as  well  as 
priests,  and  had  the  determination  of  civil  causes  ;  a  circumstance  which  was  the  natural 
cflSt,  both  of  their  superior  quality,  and  superior  knowledge  ;  for  what  knowledge  then 
prevailed,  was  principally  confined  to  them.     However,  the  remains  we  have  of  the 
druids,  do  not  give  us  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  progress  they  had  made,  though,  no 
doubt,  they  went  far  beyond  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  it  is  probable,  that  some 
few  among  them  might  be  men  of  great  wisdom.     It  has  been  contended  by  many  of 
the  learned,  that  the  druids  much  resembled  the  Persian  magi,  and  that  their  knowledge 
was  (nriginally  doived  from  the  east.     The  best  principles  advanced  by  the  druids,  were, 
that  the  Deity  is  one,  and  infinite,  and  that  his  worship  ought  not  to  be  confined  within 
walls  ;  that  aQ  things  derive  their  origin  from  heaven ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  and 

*  The  GaeUc,  or  Ene  tongue,  Is  the  owne  of  that  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic,  which  is  spoken  In  the  Scottish 
highlamtii :  tlw  Galatiaos  or  Gaols  were  so  called  from  the  redness  of  their  hair ;  and  the  Celtes  is  loppaeed  to 
bare  been  taken  from  the  Greek  word  kelntat,  used  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  signifjr  Horsemen. 
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that  chUdren  should  be  educated  with  the  utmost  care.  But  their  prodigious  veneretion 
for  the  mistletoe,  and  the  great  effects  they  attributed  .to  it ;  their  opinion  that  the  moon 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  diseases,  with  others  of  their  sentiments  and  customs,  shewed 
a  strong  superstition ;  at  their  prohibiting  an  intercourse  with  strangers,  if  not  merely  a 
political  law,  testified  a  savageness  of  manners  ;  and  their  allowance,  nay  command,  of 
human  sacrifices,  carries  in  it  the  evidence  of  the  most  shocking  craelty.  In  truth,  ti>ey 
were  little  more  than  the  barbarous  priests  of  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  people.  Their 
knowledge  is  said  to  have  reached  to  physics,  the  mathematics,  to  astronomy,  and  to 
medicine ;  but  as  it  was  never  committed  to  writing,  it  could  not  be  very  extensive. 
Indeed,  it  chiefly  consisted  of  the  arcana  of  their  doctrines  and  worship,  and  had  a 
special  relation  to  magic. 

About  forty-five  years  after  Christ,  Aulus  Plautius  was  sent  over  with  some  Roman 
forces,  who  overcame  the  two  kings  of  the  Britons,  Togodumnus  and  Caractacus,  when 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  after 
which,  Agricola  subdued  the  country,  as  far  as  Scodand;  whereupon,  a  great  ntunber  of 
the  Britons  retired  into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  into  Cornwall,  and  into  the  isles  and 
highlands  of  Scodand,  carrying  their  language  with  them ;  and  of  which  only  corrupted 
fragments  remain  in  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  tongue,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh. 

Whoever  has  a  strong  regard  to  the  cause  of  fireedom,  can  scarcely  avoid  being  filled 
with  indignation,  when  he  beholds  the  Romans  spreading  desolation  and  slaughter 
around  them ;  wantonly  subduing  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  unjustly  depriving  them 
of  their  liberty.  It  was  their  sole  intention  to  obtain  power,  wealth,  and  renown,  and  to 
subject  the  world  to  their  yoke.  But  all  this  time,  they  were  woridng  the  will  of  heaven, 
polishing  and  adorning  the  places  with  arts,  which  they  conquered  by  their  arms, 
difiiising  knowledge  in  general,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  Christian  knowledge  in 
particular.  During  the  warm  contests  that  subsisted  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Britons,  when  the  latter  so  gloriously,  so  bravely,  though  so  unsuccessfully,  struggled 
to  maintain  their  independence,  litde  progress  could  he  made  in  literature.  But  wh 
the  country  was  peaceably  setUed  into  a  province,  then  civility  began  to  spread  itself, 
sciences  to  be  cultivated,  and  taste  to  be  refined.  Tacitus  has  informed  us,  that  urn 
the  dominion  of  Agricola,  the  British  nobles  studied  the  Roman  learning,  and  valued 
themselves  on  didr  magnificence  and  politeness  ;  becoming  pleased  with  what  were,,  in 
&ct,  their  badges  of  their  slavery. 

Britain  being  thus  become  a  Roman  province,  the  legions  who  resided  in  the  island 
above  two  hundred  years,  undoubtedly  disseminated  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  the  people 
being  afterwards  governed  by  laws  written  in  Latin,  must  necessarily  create  a  mixture  of 
languages.  During  this  interval,  there  were,  no  doubt,  schools  of  philosophy,  what  men 
were  celebrated,  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  no  traces  of  them  being  now  to  be  found.  The 
confusions  that  succeeded,  destroyed  all  the  remains  of  learning,  and  left  a  blank  in  this 
period  which  cannot  be  filled  up. 

There  is  an  event  belonging  to  this  era,  which,  besides  its  own  immense  importance 
in  other  views,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  grand  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
knowledge ;  and  that  is,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  island.  Supposing  we 
reject  all  idea  of  its  being  promulgated  by  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  disciples,  it 
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is  probable  that  it  was  very  soon  communicated  to  the  Britons.  It  might  be  gaining 
ground,  and  spreading  widely,  before  it  received  a  civil  establishment,  as  we  are  informed 
of  many  martyrs,  who  witnessed  to  the  truth  under  the  persecution  raised  by  the  emperor 
Dioclesian.*  From  the  days  of  Constantine,  the  gospel  would,  no  doubt,  be  much 
diffiised,  and  generally  embraced  ;  for,  we  are  assured,  that  three  British  bishops  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Aries.  A.  s.  314,  and  subscribed'  the  acts  of  that  council.  We  read, 
also,  that  some  of  them  were  present  at  the  council  of  Ariminium,  in  369, 

Now  so  illustrious  an  event,  as  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  could 
not  take  place  without  bringing  along  with  it  a  mighty  change  in  the  state  of  knowledge. 
All  those  who  embraced  our  holy  religion,  were  turned  irota  gross  idolatry  and  absurd 
superstitions,  to  the  belief  and  wor^p  of  one  God ;  obtained  a  clear  acquaintance  with 
their  duty;  and  had  their  understandings  enlaced  with  the  persuasion  and  hopes  of 
eternal  life.  Independently  of  the  glorious  spirital  consequences  derived  from  the 
revelation  of  Jesus,  the  reception  of  it  was  a  vast  accesuon  of  wisdom ;  as  it  contributed, 
in  other  respects,  to  expand  the  minds,  and  soften  the  manners  of  our  ancestors.  What 
the  particular  state  of  religious  knowledge  was,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  :  but  we  find 
that  doctrinal  disputes  agitated  men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  succeeding  times. 

The  Roman  legions  being  called  home,  the  Scots  and  Picts  took  the  opportunity  to 
attack  and  harrass  England;  upon  which  Vortigem,  about  the  year  440,  called  the 
Saxons  to  his  assistance,  for  which  he  rewarded  them  with  the  Isle  of  Thauet,  and  the 
whole  county  of  Kent ;  but  they  growing  powerful  and  discontented,  distressed  the 

^  inhabitants  of  all  the  country  eastward  of  the  Severn.    Whatever  the  state  of  knowledge 
might  be,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Saxons,  it  certainly  received  a  great  change  for 
the  worse,  at  that  period.    The  repeated  invasions  of  those  barbarians,  the  wars  they 
'    raised,  and  the  desolations  they  occasioned,  spread  a  general  confusion,  dispersed  the 
Britons  to  the  remotest  ports  of  the  country,  destroyed  the  monuments  of  learning,  and- 
left  no  room  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind.   They  were  tn  the  lowest  condition  of 
'  -Iknorance,  rudeness,  and  barbarity ;    their  religious  worship  consisted  of  the  grossest 
Boktry ;  and  they  sacrificed  prisoners  of  war  to  their  gods. 
'  Mr.  Astle  considers  that  the  Saxons  arrived  in  Britain  wholly  ignorant  of  letters ; 
tnd  that  they  adopted  the  Roman  characters  which  they  found  in  this  island,  which  had 
aheady  been  barbarised  from  their  original  Italian  form  by  the  British  Romans  and 
Bd^^  Britons.    Dr.  Whittaker,  in  his  Hittory  of  Manchetter,  London,  1775,  also 
sQj^rts  this  argument  against  Humphrey  Wanley  and  Dr.  Hicks,  who  maintained  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  arose  out  of  the  gothic.    Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  that  the  Saxons 
on  their  arrival  in  Britain,  were  so  illiterate  as,  most  probably,  to  have  been  without  any 
alphabet    Perhaps,  however,  an  unison  of  the  two  was  really  the  original ;  and  the  letters 
which  the  Saxons  formerly  possessed  in  their  own  lands,  were  altered,  amended  or 
inpraved  by  the  Latin  ones  which  they  found  in  England.    Mr.  Astle  further  supposes 

•  301,  fi.  33.  The  loldien  or  Diodetiui.  In  the  momlnc  ot  this  <la7,demoUsh  the  prindptl  diarch  of  Nieodemia, 
udeoDimittheiacredToliime«to  the  flBmes.  Upon  the  nex^darwupabUshedtheflnt  general  edict  <tfp0r«entito» 
•Caiost  ttu  Cliiistians,  by  which  all  their  reli(loiu  asaembliea  in  the  empire  were  to  be  levelled  to  their  foondationi, 
ind  tlie  chnrcb  property  confiscated  and  sold  to  the  highest  Udder,  or  granted  to  rapacious  courtierB.  This  vile 
ud  aimiiinaUe  decree  was  instantlr  torn  from  its  eoiiMm  by  a  Christliui  of  rank  ;  he  was  bamt,  oriatfaar  roasted 
br  >  ilow  te,  and  suffered  with  the  patience  of  a  martrr. 
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that  \mting  was  very  little  practised  by  the  Britons  previous  to  the  coming  of  Si. 
Augustine ',  for,  although  suppositious  alphabets  of  the  aboriginal  Britons  have  Wn 
produced,  yet  there  is  not  extant  a  single  manuscript  that  is  written  in  them. 

General  Valancy,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Irish  tongue,  considers  the  Irish  language, 
to  hare  been  a  Punic  Celtic  compound  ;  and  that  Ireland  was  once  inhabited  by  a  colour 
of  Scythians,  which  had  originally  emigrated  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspiaii 
seas  to  Spain ;  that  they  were  instructed  in  the  letters  and  arts  of  the  Phaenicians,  ami 
that  finally,  they  settled  in  Ireland,  about  one  thousand,  or  perhaps,  only  six  hundnd 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  carrying  with  them  their  own  elementary  charactei^. 
As  the  ancient  Irish  alphabet,  however,  differs  from  that  of  any  other  nation,  the  genenl 
further  supposes,  that  it  might  have  been  derived  from  a  colony  of  Carthagenians,  whicb 
also  settled  in  their  country,  about  six  hundred  years  previous  to  the  Christian  era. 
Some  of  the  native  Irish  historians  have  adopted  hypotheses  concerning  the  origin  U 
their  nation,  language,  and  letters,  which  are  extravagant  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  tht 
antiquity  of  tbe  -former  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  magnified  by  a  quotation  from  a 
volume,  entitled  Leabhuir  Dromnasnachta,  or  the  book  with  the  white  cover ;  which 
states,  that  the  three  daughters  of  Cain  took  possession  of  Ireland,  and  that  tlie  eldest, 
who  was  called  Bamba,  gave  her  name  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  invaded  England,  and  became  sole 
masters  of  it  in  about  two  htmdred  years,  whereby  the  British  language  obtained  a 
tincture  of  the  Danish,  but  this  did  not  make  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,* 
as  the  revolution  of  William  I.  who  has  a  monument  of  the  Norman  conquest,f  and  is 
imitation  of  other  conquerors,  endeavoured  to  make  the  language  of  his  own  country  as 
generally  received  as  his  commands ;  thus  the  ancient  English  became  an  entire  medlev 
of  Celtic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman-Fiench.  Since  the  restoration  of  letmiiig, 
innumerable  terms  have  been  borrowed  from  that  inexhaustible  source  the  Greek.  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  have  contributed  something,  so  that  the  present  English 
may  be  considered  as  a  selection  from  aU  the  languages  of  Europe.  1 

*  The  name  Saxon  originally  signified  upon  the  continent,  tbat  of  a  single  state ;  altlioueh  it  sabseqae^ 
denoted  an  association  of  nations  ;  and  Ptolemy  mentions,  tliat  antecedent  to  l4l,  a  people  called  Saxones  inhshV 
the  territory  now  called  Jatland,  and  three  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  j  at  present  denominated  Kortli 
Strand,  Bosen,  and  Heligoland. 

The  Saxon  tongue,  as  it  was  anciently  spoken  in  Britain,  is  divided  into  three  periods  ;  namely,  fii^  the 
British  Saxon,  which  extended  from  the  entry  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  invitation  of  Voitigem,  in  44g,  unS  Ihr 
invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Ivar,  in  8C7  ;  secondly  the  Danish  Saxon,  which  extended  lirom  the  Danish  iuTssios. 
till  that  by  the  Xonnans,  in  lOM  ;  and  thirdly,  the  Norman  $axon,  which  commencing  at  the  Nonnan  accesstoo, 
was  very  rude  and  irregular,  and  which  coutinaed  tin  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Afler  this,  the  Prencli 
tongue  prevailed  in  England.  Of  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  as  it  was  spoken  during  the  first  period,  there  is  bat  ono 
fksjpnent  now  extant,  w]il6h  occurs  in  King  Alfred's  version  of  Venerable  Bede's  Ecclettiuttcal  History.  Hiere  arc 
several  specimens  of  the  Danish  Saxon  sUU  preserved,  especially  some  translations  of  the  sdlptares,  findr 
illuminated  ;  and  of  the  third,  there  are  also  many  manuscripts  scattered  through  the  kingdom.  The  first  Saxon 
types  were  cut  by  John  Daye,  under  the  patronage  of  arthblshop  Parker,  about  the  year  I667. 

t  The  Normans,  Northmans,  or  People  from  the  North,  emigrated  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  and 
spread  themselves  over  Gaul,  but  particularly  Neustrla,  which  name  they  soon  changed  to  Normandy. 
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STATE  OF  LITERATURE 

FROM   THE 

EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 


BEFORE  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

"  llie  uncloit  Samui  and  Qrark  onton  ooold  only  tpeak  to  the  nnmber  of  dtteens  apkhle  of  beinf  uaembled 
within  the  reach  of  their  voice  i  their  writlii^  had  ll&e  efltect,  became  the  bulk  of  the  people  could  not  read. 
Mow  by  the  pros  we  can  speak  to  Datlou  j  and  good  book*,  and  well  written  pamphleta,  hare  great  and  general 
influence." — Pbahkun. 


The  most  ancient  libnurjr  on  record  was  formed 
byOsymandyas,  Kinff  of  Egrpt,  at  Memphis.  He 
was  acotemporary  of  Darid,  King  of  Israel. 

At  a  Tery  early  date,  the  Jews  attached  collec- 
ti<His  of  books  to  most  of  their  synaf^ogues ;  and 
we  are  told  that  Nehemiah  founded  a  public 
library  at  Jerusalem. 

I^astiatns,  of  Athens,  was  the  first  who  insti- 
tated  a  public  libraiy  at  Greece ;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  collector  of  the  scatterea  works 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer. 

When  we  reflect  that  copies  of  books  were 
made  by  the  pen  alone,  and  that  their  circulation, 
which  seems  to  have  been  extensive,  could  not 
proceed  unless  the  pen  supplied  copies.  From  this 
single  iact,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  expect  that 
the  copyists  of  books  must,  at  all  times  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  have  been  very  numerous; 
foUuwing  a  regular  business,  that  afforded  full 
emplcnrment,  and  required  experience  and  skill, 
as  wed  as  legible  and  expeditious  writing. 

At  Athens  copyists  by  profession  were  numei^ 
ous,  and  gained  a  steady  and  considerable  liveli- 
hood. The  booksellers  of  Athens  employed  them 
principally  to  copy  books  of  amusement,  most  of 
which  were  exported  to  the  adjoining  countries 
on  die  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to 
ihe  Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine.  In  many  of 
teseplaces  the  businessof  copyingwascarriedon. 
Mi  liMuies  formed.  Individuals  also  employed 
tbemselves,  occasionally,  in  copying ;  and  there 
are  instances  recorded  of  someiorming  their  own 
libraries  by  copying  every  book  they  wished  to  put 
into  them.  Not  long  after  the  deatn  of  Alexander, 
(3*23)  the  love  of  science  and  literature  passed 
from  Athens  and  Greece  generally ,  to  Alexandria, 
«here,  patronised  by  the  Ptolemies,  th^  flourished 
vigorously,  and,  for  a  considerable  period,  seemed 
to  hare  concentrated  themselves. 

972.  In  speaking  of  Irish  manuscripts.  Dr. 
Keatins  states,  the  Pialter  of  Tara  was  written 
about  this  period;  and  there  is  an  ancient  alpha- 
bet, called  an  Irish  one,  now  extant,  which  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  title  Babeloth,  from  the  names 
of  certain  persons  who  assisted  in  forming  the 
Japbetian  fuiguage. 


606,  Nov.  6.  The  6th  day  of  the  Hebrew  month 
Ctttlew,  was  observed  as  a  fast,  in  memory  of  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  torn  and  burnt  by  king  J ehoi- 
akim. — Jeii£Miah  xxxvi.  23. 

322,  Oct.  a.  Died  Aristotle.     He  is  the  first 

Serson,  on  record,  who  was  possessed  of  a  private 
brary. 

300.  We  possess  few  facts  respecting  the  price 
of  manuscript  books  among  the  ancients.  Plato, 
who  seems  to  have  spared  no  trouble  or  money  in 
order  to  enrich  his  library,  especially  with  philo- 
sophical works,  paid  100  minae,  equal  to  £379. 
for  three  small  treatises  by  Fhilolaus,  the  Pytha- 
gorean ;  and  after  the  death  of  Speusippus,  Plato's 
disciple,  his  books  were  purchased  by  Aristotle; 
they  were  few  in  number;  he  paid  for  them  three 
talents,  about  £675. 

300.  The  Alexandrianlibiary  founded  by  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  who  reigned  about  this  period.  His 
successors  enlarged  it  ^  one  of  them  seized  all 
books  imported  into  Egypt,  giving  copies  of  them, 
made  by  his  orders,  and  at  his  expense,  to  the 
proprietors. 

389,  Nov.  2.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt, 
so  memorable  as  a  patron  of  learning,  commenced 
his  reign  upon  this  Julian  day.  Galen  says,  in 
his  commentary  upon  the  third  of  the  EpidenUet, 
and  upon  the  first  book  of  the  Nature  of  Man, 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  to  the  Athenians 
fifteen  talents,  with  exception  from  all  tribute, 
and  a  great  convoy  of  provisions,  for  the  auto- 
graphs and  originals  of  the  tragedies  of  Eschylus, 
Sopnocles,  and  Eurioedes. 

The  first  national  library  founded  in  Egypt 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  divinities,  for  their  statues  magnificently 
adorned  this  temple,  dedicated  at  once  to  religion 
and  to  literature  It  was  still  further  embellished 
by  a  well-known  inscription,  for  ever  grateful  to 
the  votary  of  litemture ;  on  the  front  was  engraven 
"  The  nourishment  of  the  soul ;"  or,  according  to 
Diodorus,  "  The  medicine  of  the  mind." 

The  Egyptian  Ptolemies  founded  the  vast 
library  of  Alexandria,  which  was  afterwards  the 
emulative  labour  of  rival  monarchs.  Under  the 
same  roof  with  this  celebrated  library,  were  exten- 
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sive  offices,  regularly  and  completely  fitted  up  for 
the  business  of  transcribing  books :  and  it  was  the 
practice  of  foreign  princes,  who  wished  for  copies 
of  books,  to  maintain  copyists  in  this  city.  Some 
of  the  libraries  of  Rome,havingbeen  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  emperor  Domitian  sent  copyists  to  Alex- 
ancbia,thatne  mightbe  able  to  replace  them.  This 
practice  continued  for  some  centuries  after  Domi- 
tian, probably  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

280.  The  Greek  Septuagint  was  formed  about 
this  period.  Some  say  by  seventy  or  seventy-two 
tranSators ;  but  Hewlett  says  in  seventy  or  seven- 
ty-two days.  This  translation  was  made  by  order 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  for  the 
Alexandrian  library. — Justin  Martjrr  saj^,  that 
the  seventy-two  were  shut  up  in  thirty-sii  cells, 
and  that  each  pair  translated  the  whole;  but 
that,  on  subsequent  comparison,  it  was  found  that 
the  thirty-six  did  not  vary  by  a  word  or  letter. 

Much  learned  controversy  has  taken  place  in 
all  ages  about  the  Septuagint  and  its  origin ;  one 
party,  sustained  by  Aristeas,  Philo,  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  &c.  maintaining  the  embassy  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  miraculous  uni- 
formity of  the  70 ;  and  the  other  asserting  the 
fidsehood  of  this  story,  and  alleging  that  it  was 
a  translation  made  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenist 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  before  the  Christian  Era. 

The  Septuagint  is  in  the  idiom  of  Alexandria, 
generated  in  two  centuries  by  those  Grecian  colo- 
nists. The  peculiar  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
had  the  same  character,  and  their  extensive  use 
vitiated  the  Greek  language.  Many  words  in  both 
are  in  new  senses,  or  new  to  the  language ;  in  Cact, 
Colonial  Greek. — Villoiion. 

Josephus  states,  that  the  copy  of  the  law  pre- 
sented by  the  70  eldersto  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
was  written  upon  parchment  or  vellum,  and  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  the  king  by  its  extraor- 
dinary fineness,  as  well  by  the  artful  manner  in 
which  the  different  skins  were  sewed  together, 
and  the  exquisite  execution  of  the  writing,  in 
letters  of  gold. 

168,  June  22.  The  battle  otPyina*  and  defeat 
of  Perseus,  the  latt  king  of  M^edonia,  by  the 
Romans,  under  iEmylus  Paulus,  who  brought  to 
Rome  a  great  number  of  booksand  manuscripts, 
which  he  had  amassed  in  Greece,  and  which  he 
now  distributed  among  his  sons,  or  presented  to 
the  Roman  people.  Sylla  followed  his  example. 
After  the  siege  of  Athens,  he  discovered  an  entire 
library  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  having 
carried  to  Rome,  ne  appears  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  first  Roman  public  library. 

After  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  Roman  senate 
rewarded  the  family  of  Regulus  with  the  books 
found  in  that  city. 

The  Romans,  after  six  centuries  of  gradual 
dominion,  must  have  possessed  the  vast  and  diver- 
sified collections  of  the  nations  they  conquered : 
among  the  most  valued  spoils  of  their  victories, 
we  know  that  manuscripts  were  considered  as  more 

*  This  date  ia  settled  by  the  ccUiwe,  which  happened  the 
preceding  ulcht. 


precious  than  vases  of  gold.  A  library  nas  i 
national  gift,  and  the  most  honourable  they  could 
bestow.  From  the  intercourse  of  the  Romms 
with  the  Greeks,  the  passion  for  forming  libraries 
rapidly  increased,  and  individuals  began  to  pride 
themselves  on  their  private  collections.  Of  many 
illustrious  Romans,  their  magnificent  taste  in  theii 
libraries  has  been  recorded.  Assinus  PoUio, 
Crassus,  Caesar,  Lucullus,  andCicero,have  among 
otherSjbeen  celebrated  for  their  literary  splendour. 

The  emperors  were  ambitious  to  give  their 
names  to  the  libraries  they  formed ;  they  did  not 
consider  the  purple  as  their  chief  ornament.— 
Augustus  was  himself  an  author ;  and  to  one  of 
those  sumptuous  buildings  called  Tliermes,  oms- 
mented  with  porticos,  galleries,  and  statues,  with 
shady  walks,  and  refreshing  baths,  testified  his 
love  of  literature  by  adding  a  magnificent  librair. 
One  of  these  libraries  he  fondly  culed  by  the  name 
of  his  sister  Octavia ;  and  the  other,  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  became  tlie  haunt  of  the  poets,  as  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Persius,have  commemorated. 

69.  When  Julius  Csesar  entered  upon  his  first 
consulate,  he  introduced  a  new  regulation,  of 
committing  to  writing  and  publishing  daily,  all 
the  Acts  or  state  occurrences  both  of  the  senate 
and  the  people.  It  is  true  that  newspapers  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  In  ue  galleries 
which  Cicero  constructed  at  his  villa  at  Tuscn- 
lum,  in  imitation  of  the  schoolsof  Athens,  among 
the  amusements  of  those  who  frequented  them, 
was  that  of  a  daily  newspaper,  which  recorded 
the  chief  occurrences  of  public  note  and  general 
interest,  with  the  more  private  intelligence  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  of  fashionable 
arrivals,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
more  modem  date.  It  was  not,  indeed,  issued 
for  circulation,  being  merely  hung  up  in  some 
place  of  usual  resort,  and  published  under  the 
sanction  of  government,  for  general  information  ; 
but  we  may  presume  that  it  Was  copied  for  the 
private  accommodation  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Roman  newspaper  was  entitied  the  A(Ui 
Diuma.,  and  was  a  sort  of  gazette,  containing  in 
authorized  narrative  of  the  transactions  worthy 
of  notice,  which  happened  at  Rome.  Petronius 
has  given  us  a  specimen  of  the  Acta  Diuma,  in 
his  account  of  Trimalchis ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  nearly  a  Roman  newspaper  runs  in  the 
style  of  an  English  one :  the  following  are  three 
articles  of  intelligence  out  of  it.  Whatever  in- 
formation it  contained,  was  supplied  as  are  the 
London  papers  at  the  present  day,  by  reporters, 
who  were  termed  actuari. 

"On  the  26th  of  July,  thirty  boys  and  forty 
girls  were  bom  at  Trimalchis's  estate  at  Cuma.'' 

"  At  the  same  time,  a  slave  was  put  to  death 
for  uttering  disrespectful  words  against  his  lord." 

"  The  same  day,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompcy's 
gardens,  which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  stew- 
ard's apartment" 

Plutarch  notes  that  the  countir  people  were 
very  busy  inquiring  into  their  neighbour's  affairs. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  tluronged  the  Court  and 
other  public  places,  as  the  exchange  and  quays, 
to  hear  the  news.  J  u venal  notices  tSte  keenness  of 
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tbe  Roman  women  for  deluf^es,  earthquakes,  8cc. 
Merchants  and  purreyois  of  com,  used  to  invent 
false  ne«s  for  interested  purposes.     It  was  not 
uncommon  to  pat  the  bearers  of  bad  news  to  death. 
We  gather,  from  references  made  to  the  Ada 
Diuma  by  Seneca  and  other  writers  of  antiqui^, 
that  it  contained  abstracts  of  the  proceedings  in 
courts  of  law  and  at  public  assemblies ;  also 
accounts  of  public  works  or  buildings  in  pro- 
gress; a  recital  of  the  various  punishments  in- 
flicted upon  offenders;  and  a  list  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  &c.    We  are  told  that  one  article  of 
news  in  which  it  particularly  abounded,  was  that 
of  reports  of  trials  for  divorces,  which  were  re- 
markably prevalent  among  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  history  of  the  lives  which  have  come  down 
to  us  show,  that  in  the  Roman  Republic,  with 
all  its  boasted  equality  and  freedom,  the  Senate 
frequently  contrived  to  exercise  a  power  as  ar- 
bitrary as  that  of  the  sternest  despot    Like  the 
proceedings  of  all  arbitiaiy  bodies,  those  of  the 
Roman  Senate  would  not  bear  the  test  of  pub- 
licity ;  and,  therefore,  all  mention  of  their  acts 
or   d^nssions  were   prohibited    in    the    Acta 
Diuma ;  until  Julius  Ctesar  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  that  great  man),  upon 
obtaining  the  first-consulship,  made  provision  for 
giving  the  same  publicity  to  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  which  alreadv  existed  for  the  more 
popular  assemblies.    In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  the  government  had  again  so  uir  as- 
sumed a  despotic  character,  that  an  institution  of 
this  nature  was  considered  inconvenient,  and 
therefore  repealed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
utllitT  of  tab  daily  record  was  still  ftirther  nar- 
rowed by  the  extinction  of  popular  assemblies; 
and  by  ue  sanguinaiy  laws  promulgated  against 
"  libek ;"  under  whicn  head  was  probably  classed 
the  publication  of  any  circumstance  unpalatable 
to  those  in  power.    By  way  of  further  restraining 
tlie  liberty  of  the  pen,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peroi  Augustus,  it  was  ordained  that  the  authors 
of  all  lampoons  and  satirical  writings  should  be 
I        punished  with  death ;   and  succeeding  tyrants 
frequently  availed  themselves  of  this  blood-thirsty 
enactment  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  those 
they  hated,  or  had  occasion  to  dread, — a  course, 
not  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  pursued  by  vin- 
dictive men  in  oar  own  day,  when  they  avail 
theniidves  of  the  anomalous  state  of  the  English 
lair  of  libel,  to  inflict  deep  and  often  total  ruin 
upon  those  who  may  have  unconsciously  brought 
themselves  within  the  operation  of  thatlaw.   We 
hare  said,  that  the  Roman  gazettes  contained 
merely  an  abstract  of  public  events, — and  a  very 
meagre  abstract  it  must  necessarily  have  been, 
in  the  absence  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  with 
the  awkward  writing-materials  then  lu  use;  but 
it  appears  that  the  art  of  the  short-hand  writer, 
whereby  a  speech  or  debate  might  be  preserved 
nr&atim,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  for 
we  read,  that  persons  of  this  description  were 
employed  by  Cicero  tq  take  down  the  speech  of 
Cato,  in  the  celebrateid  debate  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  apon  the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
lieen  conoemed  in  the  Catiline  conspiiacy. 


The  clasucal  ancients  had  white  walls  on  pur- 
pose for  inscriptions  in  red  chalk,  like  our  hand- 
oills,  of  which  the  gates  of  Pompeii  shew  instances. 
Plutarch  mentions  expedients  similar  to  our  hand- 
bills used  by  tradesmen  for  custom.  Houses  were 
let  by  a  writing  over  the  door.  Auctioneering 
bills  ran  thus:  "To  be  sold,  a  good  and  well-built 
house,"  and  "Julius  Proculus  will  have  an  auc- 
tion of  his  superfluous  goods  to  pay  his  debts."  * 

60.  According  to  Chinese  chronology,  the  art  of 
printing  was  discovered  in  China  at  this  period, 
under  the  reign  of  Ming  Tseng  the  First,the  se- 
cond emperor  of  the  Tartarian  dynasty.  Paper 
was  first  written  upon  by  Tsaolun,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  previous  to  which  the  people  of 
China  had  been  accustomed  to  transcribe,  or  print 
their  writines,  in  volumes  of  silk  or  cloth,  cut  in 
the  form  of  leaves;  they  also  wrote  upon  thin 
wooden  boards  or  bamboos,  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  liquid  ink.  Fung  Taou,  a  minister  of  state, 
in  the  10th  centuiy,  introduced  printing  from 
stone,  having  white  characters  upon  a  black 
ground. 

In  order  to  establish  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
art  in  China,  Father  du  Halde  cites  the  follow- 
ing, as  given  by  an  old  author,  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  emperor  Van  Vong,  who  flourished 
1,120  years  before  Christ : 

"  Ai  the  Btone  'Me,'  (*  word  sUcnifylne  Ink  io  the 
Chinese  language  '  which  used  to  blacken  the  engraved 
characters,  can  never  become  white ;  so  a  heart  bUcliened 
by  vice  wiU  alwayi  retain  its  blackness.' " 

The  above  passage  has  led  several  writers  to 
conclude,  that  printing  was  known  in  the  East 
more  than  3,000  years  ago. 

The  severest  penalties  are  denounced  by  the 
Chinese  code  of  laws  against  all  publications 
unfriendly  to  decency  and  good  order :  the  pur- 
chasers of  them  are  held  in  detestation  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  community;  and,  with  the 
publishers,  are  alike  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  which 
no  rank  or  station,  however  exalted,  can  violate 
with  impunity.  The  greatest  encouragement  is 
given  by  this  extraordinary  people  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters.  The  literati  rank  above  the 
military,  are  eligible  to  the  highest  stations,  and 
receive  die  most  profound  homage  from  all  ranks. 
"  The  paper,  ink,  pencil,  andmarble,  ore  called 
'  Pau-Uee'  or,  the  four  preciouttkingt." — Mama. 
47.  The  Alexandrian  library,  contidning  near 
700,000  volumes,  burnt  by  order  of  Julius  Cassar. 
44,  March  15.  Julius  Co'sar,  astaxiinaled  in 
the  senate  house,  constructed  by  Pompey.  He 
perished  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  23 
wounds.  His  character  as  a  citizen  is  variously 
stated  by  different  factions. 

18.  The  interview  between  Cicero  and 

Cleopatra  took  place  about  the  present  day,  in 
the  gardens  of  Caesar  on  the  Tiber,  with  whom 
she  was  living  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  The 
object  of  this  singular  meeting  was  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  son  (by  Julius  Csesar)  as  king 
of  Egypt,  which  the  orator,  no  doubt,  promised 

•  Ben  Jonaon,  somewhere  says,  "  he  will  not  have  the 
titles  of  his  works  affixed  to  the  waUs,  or  stuck  upon  a 
deft  stick." 
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to  use  his  influence  bi  effect:  but  in  letum  for 
this  obligation  he  was  to  receiTe  booki  of  gram- 
fflanoiu  and  probably  stataet  from  the  Alexan- 
drian library  to  embellish  his  own.  Cicero  now 
retires  from  Rome  to  his  Ttucidanam,  and  com- 
poses, as  a  means  of  amusin^f  his  sorrows,  the 
treatises  on  Old  Age,  on  Friendihip,  and  on  Fate, 
beside  a  history  of  the  time,  called  his  Anecdote, 
which,  to  all  lovers  of  literature,  have  perished. 

43,  Dec.  7.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  murdered 
near  Formium,  aged  64  years.  The  odious  mur- 
der of  this  unrivalled  orator  and  statesman,  by  a 
blood-stained  and  violent  faction,  was  the  signal 
for  a  most  unfeigned  sorrow  throughout  Rome, 
loud,  and  deep,  and  universal. 

Books  were  held  in  such  estimation,  that  the 
learned  thought  it  worthy  the  chief  labour  of 
their  lives,  either  to  compile,  or  collect  those  valu- 
able tracts,  and  they  imagined  themselves  more 
or  less  distinguishea  above  mankind,  as  they  ex- 
celled in  the  oulk  or  goodness  of  their  libraries, 
of  which  a  stronger  instance  can  not  be  produced 
than  that  pvenbvDr.  Conyers  Middleton,  in  his 
Life  of  Cicero:  "Nor  was  he  (speaking  of  Cicero) 
less  eager  in  making  a  collection  of  Greek  books, 
and  forming  a  library,  by  the  same  opportunity 
of  Atticus's  help.  This  was  Atticus's  own  passion, 
who,  having  free  access  to  all  the  Athenian  libra- 
ries, was  employinghis  slaves  in  copyingthe  works 
of  their  best  writers,  not  only  for  his  own  use,  but 
for  sale  also,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the 
slave  and  the  master :  for  Atticus  was  remarkable, 
above  all  men  of  his  rank,  for  a  family  of  learned 
slaves;  having  scarce  a  foot-boy  in  his  house, 
who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write  for 
him.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  very 
large  collection  of  choice  and  curious  books,  and 
signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling  them ; 
yet  seems  to  have  intimated  withal,  that  he  ex- 
pected a  larger  sum  for  them  than  Cicero  would 
easily  spare ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to 
beg  of  him  in  several  letters  to  reserve  the  whole 
number  for  him,  till  he  could  raise  money  enough 
for  the  purchase.  "  Pray  keep  your  books,"  says 
he, "  for  me,  and  do  no  t  despair  of  my  being  able  to 
make  them  mine ;  which  if  I  can  compass,  I  shall 
think  myself  richer  than  Ciassus,  and  despise  the 
fine  vilus  and  gardens  of  them  all."  Again, 
"  Take  caxe  that  you  do  not  part  with  your  library 
to  any  man,  how  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy 
it;  for  I  am  setting  apart  all  my  little  rents  to 

Jiurchase  that  relief  for  my  old  age."  In  a  third 
etter,  he  says,  «  That  he  placed  all  his  hopes  of 
comfort  and  pleasure,  whenever  he  should  retire 
from  business,  on  Atticus's  reserving  these  books 
for  him."  Atticus  lent  him  two  of  his  librarians 
to  assist  his  own,  in  taking  catalogues,  and  placing 
the  books  in  order;  which  he  caJb  "the  infusion 
of  the  soul  into  the  body  of  his  house." 

Amidst  his  public  occupations  and  private 
studies,  either  of  them  sufficient  to  have  immor- 
talised one  man,  we  are  astonished  at  the  minute 
attention  Cicero  paid  to  the  formation  of  his  libra^ 
ries,  and  his  cabinet  of  antiquities. — Vltraeli. 

"  Cicero"  speaking  of  books,  says,  "  These  stu- 
dies nourish  youth,  delight  old  age ;  are  the  orna- 


ment of  prosperity,  the  solace  and  the  refWe  of 
adveisity ;  they  are  delectable  at  home,  and  not 
burthensome  abroad ;  they  gladden  us  at  nights, 
and  on  our  journeys,  and  in  the  country." 

We  have  unequivocal  attestation  of  the  use  of 
^/ue*  in  the  making  ofbooks,  at  this  time.  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  tells  him,  "  to  send  him 
some  two  of  his  librarians,  who,  among  other 
things,  might  conglutinate  his  books." 

13,  March  6.  The  emperor  Augustus  sssomes 
the  office  of  Pontifex  Maxinuis,  or  high  priest, 
upon  the  death  of  Lepidus  ;  and  immediatelt 
after  destroys  2,000  books  of  prophecy,  the  writeis 
of  which  were  either  unknown  or  of  no  authority. 

8,  Nov.  7.  Died  Caius  Cilnius  Mcecenas,  die 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Augustus.  Mcecenas  vas 
the  first  person  to  whom  a  book  was  dedicated. 
— After  tne  battle  of  Actium,  (31)  Augustus,  in 
passing  home,  tarried  four  days  at  .Atella,  where 
Meecenas  was  with  the  poet  Virgil,  who,  assisted 
by  his  patron,  read  to  him  his  Georgiet,  then  newly 
completed. 

'  The  Romans,  of  rank  and  conseqnence,  seldam 
wrote  their  works,  speeches,  or  even  letters  them- 
selves ; — ^it  was  customary  for  them  to  dictate  to 
such  of  their  slaves  or  freedmen,  as  had  been  liber- 
ally educated,  who  wrotethemanuscriptinabnd 
of  short  hand,  or  rather  in  contractions  and  signs. 
This  kind  of  short  hand  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Xenophon :  it  was  certainly  much 
extended  and  improved  by  the  Romans. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  an thors  adopted  isther 
a  singulai'  custom,  either  to  make  their  works  sell 
after  they  were  actually  published,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, to  create  a  disposition  to  purchase  them 
when  they  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
booksellers.  We  learn  from  Theophrastus,  Juve- 
nal, Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  (particularly  bora  the 
last)  that  a  person  who  wished  to  bring  his  writ- 
ings into  notice,  hired  or  borrowed  a  house,  fitted 
up  a  room  in  it,  hired  forms,  and  circulated  pros- 
pectuses, and  read  his  productions  before  an 
audience,  there  and  thus  collected.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  did  the  same  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
order  to  make  his  works  known. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  there  were  no 
public  schools  in  Rome  till  300  years  after  its 
foundation ;  parents  teaching  their  children  the 
little  they  knew.  Even  after  the  establishment 
of  schools,  private  education  at  home  was  com- 
mon. The  teachers  were  generally  slaves  or  freed- 
men ;  and  a  slave  always  accompanied  the  boys 
of  rank  to  school,  caxryinga  box,  containing  books, 
naper,  tablets,  and  instruments  for  vrriting.  In 
learning  their  letters  thev  were  instructed  by  ano- 
ther boy,  or  usher.f    Homer  was  taught  to  the 


*  The  Inventor  of  making  txioks,  by  meuu  of  sine,  vu 
ftn  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phillatius  and  to  Hiiimust 
the  homage  be  paid  of  being  considered  as  the  Fathkr  or 
BooKBiNDiNO ;  and  we  learn  from  Trotzitu,  that  the 
Athenians  positively  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
that  man  who  bound  books  by  means  of  glue. — Diboin. 

T^us,  upwards  of  2,000  years  ago,  the  embryo  seeds  of 
modem  bookbinding  may  be  said  to  have  been  sown ;  but 
it  must  be  understood,  ttiat  it  has  reference  ezclodvdy  to 
sheets  or  roUa,  whether  of  the  papyrus,  vellum,  or  cotton. 

t  8t  Augustine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Apolrtle 
of  the  English,  who  died  May  38,  (M,  had  been  an  usher 
at  Kome. 
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GreekboySiandyirgiltotlieRomaii.  Theywoe 
moved  to  different  schools,  accordiiig  to  theii 
proficiency.  The  porticos  of  temples  were  com- 
mon places  for  schools.*  In  an  ancient  bas-relief, 
pablished  by  Winldeman,  the  education  of  two 
children  of  rank  is  represented;  one  about  twelve 
years  old  holds  a  double  tablet,  long,  and  fastened 
by  a  hinge.  The  master,  hidf  naked,  like  the 
ancient  pnilosophers,  holds  a  roll,  (volumen)  and 
is  addressing  the  child.  Some  of  the  table-books -f- 
must  have  been  lai^ ;  for  in  Plautus,  a  school- 
boy, seventeen  years  old,  is  represented  as  break- 
ing his  master's  head. 

There  was  one  particular  street  in  Rome,  or 
rather  part  of  a  street,  in  which  the  booksellers 
chiefly  lived.  In  the  porticos  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  temples,  goods  were  sold,  and  business 
transacted,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  books  were  sold  there  also. 

That  which  is  now  understood  by  the  term 
"  the  learning  of  antiquity,"  preraUed  in  the 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  a  period  of 
about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
till  about  four  hundred  years  after  it.  During 
this  thousand  years  there  lived  many  distinguished 
moralists,  reasoners  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man,  orators,  sculptors,and  historians,  with  otners 
remarkable  for  the  refinement  of  their  ideas  and 
a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  arts.  But 
during  this  period  learning  was  confined  entirely 
to  the  higher  classes;  those  in  a  humble  con- 
dition being  generally  slaves,  and  an  employment 
in  war  and  rapine  their  principal  occupation. 


This  era  of  learned  antiquity  ceased  at  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  incursion  of  the  bar- 
barians. All  tnat  it  has  bequeathed  to  modem 
times  consists  in  some  Greek  and  Latin  (Roman) 
writers,  chiefly  poets  and  historians,  which  were 
collected  together,  with  great  difficulty;  during 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Besides  these  literary  remnants,  little  more  is 
left  to  betoken  the  existence  of  a  former  age  of 
refinement,  than  the  ruins  of  temples,  theatres, 
aqueducts,  houses,  and  sculptured  figures,  in 
modem  Greece  and  Turkey  and  some  parts  of 
Italy. 

"  One  cannot  but  reflect  on  that  gnnd  re- 
volution which  took  place  when  language,  till 
then  limited  to  its  proper  organ,  had  its  represen- 
tation in  the  work  of  the  hand.  Now  that  a  man 
of  mean  estate  can  have  a  library  of  more  in- 
trinsic value  than  that  of  Cicero,  when  the  sen- 
timents of  past  ages  are  as  familiar  as  those  of  the 
present,  and  the  knowledge  of  different  empire* 
IS  transmitted  imd  common  to  all,  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  our  sages  followed,  as  of  old,  by 
theb  five  thousand  scholars.  Nations  will  not 
now  record  their  acts  by  building  pyramids,  or 
consecrating  temples  and  raising  statues,  once 
the  only  means  of  perpetuating  great  deeds  or 
exttaordinaiy  virtues.  It  is  in  vain  that  our 
artists  complain  that  patronage  is  withheld ;  for 
the  ingeniuty  of  the  hand  has  at  length  subdued 
the  ai-ts  of  design — ^printing  has  made  all  other 
records  barbarous,  and  great  men  build  for  them- 
selves a '  living  monument.' " — Sdl  on  the  Hand. 


STATE  OF  LITERATURE  SINCE  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

"  Tlw  idmlnble  tnveation  of  piintinK  enables  die  artist  to  nuke  a  <lio<>nuid  copies  from  the  original  mannKript 
in  bx  IcK  time  and  witli  )e«  expenae,  dan  it  would  cost  to  make  half  a  dozen  sacb  copies  with  the  pen.  From  the 
period  of  thia  ttorloua  dlaooveiT,  knowledge  of  evenr  kind  might  be  said  to  be  brought  oat  of  the  rioisten  and  univer- 
sities, wiicR  tt  waa  known  only  to  a  few  acholan,  Into  the  Imad  light  of  day,  when  Ita  treaanies  were  acceaiible  to  all 
men."— Sia  WAina  Scorr. 


110.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  the 
libraries  at  Rome,  was  the  Ulpian,  founded  by 
Tiajan:  it  is  believed  that,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor  commanded  all 
the  boeb  that  were  found  in  the  conquered  cities 
to  be  placed  in  its  library.  Most  of  the  principal 
cities  thnmghoutthe  Roman  empire,  at  uiis  time, 
liad  pablic  libraries. 

190.  The  Capitoline  library  at  Rome,  was  des- 
troyed by  lightning,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
Lacins  Anreliua  Commodus,  was  strangled  at 
Rome,  Dec.  31, 192. 

2S0.  Of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  manulac- 


*  Shakspeace  mentions  the  custom  of  parish  schools 
bciiig  bdd  In  the  porch,  or  In  a  room  above  the  church. 

t  TaUe  books  eontintied  in  use  so  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  ud  even  later,  as  Chancer  evidently  dcsoibea 
one  in  the  Sumpner's  Tale. 

Hisfelaw  had  a  staf  tipped  with  horn, 

A  pair  of  tables,  all  of  ivory , 

And  a  pointel  (style)  ypolished  fetisly  (neaOy), 

And  wrote  always  the  names,  as  he  stood. 

Of  an  foUi  that  yava  hem  any  good.  (v.  S3  37.; 


tnrers  in  Alexandria,  and  of  the  wealth  derived 
from  them,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  an  anec- 
dote of  Firmus.  This  person,  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, or  rather  manufacturer  of  paper  and  glue, 
in  Alexandria,  broke  into  that  city  about  this 
period,  at  the  head  of  a  furious  multitude, 
"assumed  the  imperial  purple,  coined  money, 
publbhed  edicts,  and  raised  an  army,  which  he 
boasted  he  could  maintain  from  the  sole  profits 
of  his  manufactures."  t 

For  at  least  300  years  before  Christ,  papyras 
was  exported  in  laree  quantities  from  £gypt ; 
but  the  time  when  the  manufacture  of  it  was 
lost,  or  superseded,  is  not  known. 

275,  Sep.  25.  The  emperor  Tacitus  is  elected 
after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months.  He  ordered 
that  ten  copies  of  his  kinsman's  History  should 
be  placed  in  the  Roman  libraries.  The  manuscript 
was  discovered  in  Westphalia. 

The  history  of  the  tlurd  century  mentions  the 
library  of  the.  younger  Oordian,  consisting  of 
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62,000  volumes,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  his  tutor. 

300.  The  first  public  library  in  Constantinople, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  emperor 
Constantius  Chlonis.  Julian  added  to  it  all  the 
manuscripts  he  could  collect.  It  amounted  by 
degrees  to  120,000  volumes,  and  seven  Greek  and 
Roman  transciibeis  were  attached  to  it,  paid  by 
the  emperor,  to  write  new  copies  and  correct  the 
old.     Constantius  died  at  York,  July  2d,  306. 

309,  Feb.  16.  Dteii  St.  Pamphilus,  presbyter  of 
Caesarea.  He  was  of  an  eminent  fitnuly,  of  great 
wealth,  extensive  learning,  and  was  aniently  de- 
voted to  the  scriptures,  copies  of  which  he  lent  to 
some,  and  gave  to  others,  several  of  them  having 
been  transcribed  with  his  own  hand.  In  him 
were  united  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian ; 
he  withdrew  himself  from  the  glare  of  temporal 
grandeur,  and  spent  his  life  in  the  most  disin- 
terested benevolence.  He  erected  a  library  at 
Ctesarea,  which  contained  30,000  volumes.  This 
collection  was  made  only  for  the  promotion  of 
relijnon,  and  to  lend  out  to  religiously  disposed 
people.  Jerome  particularly  mentions  his  collect- 
mg  books  for  the  purpose  of  lending  them  to  be 
read.  «  This,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, "  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  first  notice  we  have  of  a  circu- 
lating LIBRARY."  Some  traces  of  this  library 
remain  to  this  day,  at  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The 
death  of  this  eminent,  holy,  and  useful  man  did 
not  discredit  his  life.  For  when  a  persecution 
was  raised  against  the  Christians,  and  Urbanus, 
the  Roman  president  of  Cssarea,  an  unfeeling 
and  brutal  man,  required  him  to  renounce  his 
religion  or  his  life ;  Famphilus  made  the  latter 
choice,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  imprisonment, 
to  torture,  and  to  death. 

325,  July.  The  first  cecumenical  council,  t.  e. 
a  council  of  the  whole  habitable  earth,  a.ssembled 
at  Nice,  (now  Isnick)  in  Bythinia,  where  318 
fathers  of  the  church  subscribed  the  ordinances 
regulating  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  establishing 
the  godhead  in  opposition  to  the  dogmas  of 
Arius.  At  this  council  the  writings  of  Alius  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  Constanline  the 
Great  tlireatened  with  the  punishment  of  death 
those  who  should  conceal  them.  There  were  200 
varied  versions  of  the  adopted  Evangelists,  and 
fifty-four  several  Gospels  preserved  in  various 
Christian  communities  ;  but  so  scarce,  that  no 
Roman  historian  or  writer  appeared  ever  to  have 
seen  any  of  them. 

360.  The  most  ancient  specimen  of  illaminated 
manuscripts,  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Argenteu* 
of  Ulphilas.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  Argeateiu  from  its  silver 
letters :  it  is  of  a  4to  size,  and  the  vellum  leaves 
are  stained  with  a  violet  colour;  and  on  this 
ground  the  letters,  which  are  all  vncial  or  capitals, 
were  afterwards  painted  in  silver,  excepting  the 
initial  characters  and  a  few  other  passages,  which 
are  all  in  gold.  From  the  deep  impression  of  the 
strokes,  Michaelishas  conjectured  that  the  letters 
were  either  imprinted  with  a  warm  iron,  or  cut 
with  a  graver,  and  afterwards  coloured ;  but  Mr. 
Coxe,  uter  a  very  minute  examination,  was  con. 


vinced  that  each  letter  was  painted,  and  not  form- 
ed in  the  manner  supposea  by  Michaelis.  The 
translation  by  Ulphilas,  of  the  scriptures  was 
made  from  the  Greek  text,  although  from  its  fre- 
quent coincidence  with  the  Latin,  it  has  been  sus- 
pected of  having  been  interpolated  since  his  time 
from  the  Yulgate ;  but,  notwithstanding,  its  un- 
questionable antiquity  and  general  fidelity,  have 
procured  for  it  a  very  high  degree  of  estimation 
with  biblical  critics,  and  is  deserving  of  particu- 
lar notice,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  it  is  tne  only 
specimen  extant  of  the  parent  tongue,  from  which 
our  own  language,  and  the  languages  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany,  are  derived ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  long 
supposed  by  many  to  exhibit  a  very  near  approach 
to  printing,  nearly  1,000  years  before  the  art  was 
invented. 

This  Codex  was  originally  discovered  in  the 
year  1687,  in  the  library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  Werden  in  WestphtJia,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Prague ;  and  at  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1 648, 
was  sent  as  a  valuable  present  to  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden.  It  subsequently  came  into  die  pos- 
session of  Isaac  Vossius,  at  whose  decease  it  was 
bought  by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie 
for  £2fbQ,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal.  Three  editions  of  it  have  been 
printed. 

Bishop  Ulphilas  received  his  education  in 
Greece,  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  em- 
peror Constantine  the  Great,  who  called  him  the 
Moses  of  his  time.  In  the  year  359,  he  assisted  in 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  in  378  he  was 
dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
to  solicit  a  settlement  for  the  Goth  in  Thrace, 
after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Huns.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  he  is  said  to  have  em- 
braced. A  rianism  ;  and  to  have  propagated  Arian 
doctrines  in  his  own  country.  In  his  translation 
he  left  out  the  Book  of  Ktngt,  lest  they  should 
have  excited  his  savage  countrymen  to  war. 

361.  Julian  the  apostate,  was  advanced  to  the 
empire,  and  immediately  commanded  that  the 
writings  of  Christian  authors  should  be  destroyed, 
but  that  those  of  the  profane  authors  shouM  be 
preserved,  in  order  to  overthrow  Christianity, 
and  return  to  paganism.  ■ 

362.  In  Antioch,  there  was  a  large  public 
librarv  in  the  temple  of  Trajan,  which  was  des- 
troyed during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jovian. 
Jovian  died  Feb.  17,  364. 

373.  Died  St.  Athanasius  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria. In  the  British  Museum  there  is  preserved 
a  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New- 
Testament  in  Greek,  called  the  Alexandrian 
Codex ;  in  which  is  a  passage  that  has  thus  been 
translated :  "  This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  patri- 
archal chamber  in  the  fortified  city  of  Alexandria. 
Whoso  take  thence,  be  he  excommunicated,  torn 
forcibly  from  the  church  and  communion.  Atha- 
nasius the  Humble." 

400.  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible. 

The  Vulgate  is  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek 
copies  of  ah  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Jerome;  and  of  the  New  Testament,  as  approved 
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by  the  Council  of  Trent*  The  counefls  of 
ChalcedoD,  ice.  recognized  this  translation  as 
canonical,  but,  at  the  Reformation,  the  Protestant 
divines  finding  that  certain  bools  were  in  no 
Hebrew  copies,  pronounced  them  apocryphal, 
and  they  constitute  the  apocrypha  of  Protestant 
bibles. 

410.  At  this  period  there  were  twenty-nine 
public  libraries  in  Rome.  The  fine  one  belong- 
ing to  the  bishop  Hippo,  in  North  Airica,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Vandals. 

420,  Sep.  30.  St.  Jerome,  who  died  on  this  day, 
states  that  he  had  ruined  himself  in  buying  the 
works  of  Origin. 

Origin,  sumamed  Adamantinus,  irom  his  in- 
defatigable assiduity  and  labour,  was  bom   at 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185,  and  died  at  Tyre,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age.    Eusebius  gires  a  curi- 
ous picture  of  Origin's  mode  of  composition :  he 
had  several  notarii,  or  short-band  writers,  who 
suc:ceeded  each  other,  as  they  became  weary  with 
writing :  he  had  also  a  regular  establishment  of 
men  and  young  women,  who  wrote  beautifully, 
to  copy  his  wons.  Montfaucon  supposes  that  his 
Hexapla\  must  hare  made  fifty  large  folio  vols. 
449.  The  dawn  of  knowledge  wnich  spread 
OTer  Britain  from  the  conquest  of  the  Romans, 
qnicldy  faded  after  the  fall  of  that  extraordinary 
empire,  and  was  almost    wholly  extinguished 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  this  year.   For 
a  century  and  a  half  after  this,  England  may  be 
said  to  have  been  equally  destitute  of  learning, 
and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it    There  is  not 
the  name  of  any  learned  man   of  that  period 
handed  down  to  us ;  nor  does  it  appear  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  book  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  only  remnants  of  knowledge  and  learning 
that  were  preserved  in  what  is  now  called  Great 
Britain,  existed  amongst  the  clergy  of  Scotland 
and  Wales;  and  the  extent  of  their  acquirements 
may  be  imagined,  when  a  little  Latin,  a  talent 
for  polemical  controversy,  and  some  knowledge 
of  chnrch  masic,  was  sufficient  to  entitle  an 
individnal  to  the  character  of  a  very  learned  man. 
The  conveision  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  had 
its  TMial  effect  in  enlightening  their  minas,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  learning.    Before  this 
period  they  had  no  intercourse  with  any  other 
natioo  except  in  the  way  of  hostility ;  but  the 
conminnication  then  opened  with  Rome,  and  the 
necessi^  of  studying  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
setres  for  the  high  offices  in  the  church,  occa- 
Rooed  a  pretty  general  application  to  learning 
amongst  the  nobles.      PuUic  seminaries  were 
then  for  the  first  time  established,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  which   was  that  at  Canterbury. 
Tlie  laity,  however,  remained  generally  as  igno- 
lant  as  ever ;  one  cause  of  which  was  the  con- 

*  The  Omnen  ofTient  eommniced  Dee.  IS,  IS4S,  ter. 
mbatal  Dec  4,  ItOS. 

t  Tya  name  RaxArLA,  or  Sextuple  wu  derived  ftvm 
Sit  lii  principal  Greek  veniona  employed  is  the  coUation. 
Some  tagment*  excepted,  tills  woA  lia*  been  long  inre- 
onnbix  loM.  All  that  conld  lie  gathered  from  the  worin 
of  Uwandents,  was  collected  and  pabliahed  in  1713,  1>7 
Maitfrnmn,  in  two  volnmea  floiio. 


tinned  scarcity  of  books.  If  we  look  for  persons 
who  were  particularly  eminent  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  during  the  period  from  the  desertion  of 
the  Romans,  to  the  introduction  of  the  Saxons, 
we  shall  find  very  few  whose  names  have  reached 
US ;  but  some  still  continue  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect  Pelegius,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  some 
of  whose  worlu  are  still  extant  Celestinus,  a 
Scotehman,  who  was  famous  as  a  scholar  both  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad.  Dutricius  and 
Iltuttts,  founded  schools  at  Bangor,  in  North 
Wales,  which  produced  several  men  whose  names 
have  been  transmitted  with  honour  to  posterity. 
Among  the  rest,  Gildas,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  destruction  of  Britain,  and  from  whom  we 
principally  derive  our  information  concerning  the 
state  of  things,  during  the  latter  end  of  die  niUi, 
and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

460.  Died,  at  an  advanced  age,  St.  Patrick. 
We  remai^  an  event  which,  from  its  influence 
upon  Christian  literature,  deserves  to  be  recorded ; 
this  was  the  inttruction  of  the  Iriih  in  the  use  of 
the  Raman  letters,  by  St  Patrick,  the  apostle 
of  Ireland.  Patrick  was  bom  in  Scotland,  near 
Dunbarton.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was 
carried  into  captivity  by  certain  barbarians, 
together  with  many  of  his  father's  vassals  and 
slaves,  taken  upon  his  estate,  they  took  him  to 
Ireland,  then  called  Scotia,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  cattle  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
forests,  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  amidst  snows, 
rains,  and  ice.  Here  he  learnt  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  country,  from  whence  he  was 
afterwards,  by  some  pirates,  conveyed  into  Gaul ; 
and,  after  various  adventures,  returned  a  volun- 
teer into  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  undertake  the 
conversion  of  the  barbarous  natives,  among  whom 
the  worship  of  idols  still  generally  reignra.  To 
effect  his  benevolent  purposes,  he  travelled  over 
the  whole  island,  and  not  only  preached  &e- 
quently  but  maintained  and  instructed  the 
natives  in  the  uie  of  the  Roman  letter,  for  before 
their  conversion  tne  Irish  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language.  The  labours 
of  St.  Patrick  proved  emineutly  successful,  and 
Christianity  was  very  generally  embraced 
throughout  the  island. 

During  the  interval  between  their  conveision  to 
Christianity,  and  their  subjection  to  England, the 
Irish  were  considered  as  the  most  learned  nation 
in  Europe.  Their  learning,  however,  consisted  in 
the  discussion  of  subtle  metaphysical  questions,  a 
scanty  stock  of  Grecian  literature,  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  more  simpleand  elementary  parts  of  geometry. 
Among  the  Irish  literati,  the  highest  place  is  due 
to  John  Scatus  Erigena,  the  ornament  of  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
learned  divine,  whose  erudition  was  accompanied 
with  uncommon  marks  of  sagacity  and  genius,  and 
whose  various  performances,  as  well  as  his  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  gained  him  a  shining  and 
lasting  reputation. 

475.  Hebrew  points  first  introduced  in  reading. 

476.  By  order  of  the  emperor  Leo  I,  200,000 
books  were  burnt  at  Constantinople. 
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In  this  centuiy  a  dreadful  fire  happened  at 
Constantinople,  which  destroyed  the  whole  citjr, 
together  with  the  library,  containing  20,000  vob. 
Zenoras  relates,  that  the  Illiad  and  Odytiey  of 
Homer,  written  upon  the  intestines  of  a  serpent, 
in  characters  of  gold,  and  forming  a  roll  100 
feet  in  length,  were  consumed  in  this  fire. 

486.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno 
the  remains  of  St.  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  been 
found  near  Salamts,  with  a  copy  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  in  Hebrew,  laid  upon  his  breast, 
written  with  his  hand,  upon  leaves  of  thyine- 
wood ;  a  kind  of  wood  particularly  odoriferous. 

024.  About  tliis  perioa  Boethius  had  his  head 
cut  offby  order  of  Tneodoric  the  Goth.  Boethius 
was  descended  from  two  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Rome.  He  was  consul  in  487  and  again  in 
510.  Theodoric  having  murdered  Odoacer,  be- 
came King  of  Italy,  and  made  Boethius  his 
minister.  His  great  abilities  excited  the  envy 
and  malice  of  the  worthless  and  the  wicked ;  the 
consequence  was,  he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy 
to  the  state,  and  the  senate,  without  giving  him  a 
hearing,  condemned  him  to  death.  The  king 
changed  the  sentence  into  banishment.  He  was 
accordingly  exiled  to  Pavia,and  there  imprisoned ; 
and  in  about  six  months  after  it  pleased  this 
barbarous  king  to  cut  off  his  head.  It  was 
during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated book.  The  Cantolatum  of  Philotophy, 
which  has  been  highly  esteemea  in  all  ages. 
With  the  death  of  Boethius  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in  the 
western  world.  Alfred  the  Great  translated  his 
treatise  into  Saxon,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  during 
the  time  she  was  confined  by  her  sister  Mary,  is 
said  to  have  translated  it  into  veiy  elegant 
English.  The  two  sons  of  Boethius  were 
chosen  consuls  in  their  non-age,  in  testimony 
of  the  public  virtues  of  that  distinguished  senator, 
who  was  crowned  KiTig  of  Eloquence  in  521. 

527.  Died  the  Emperor  Justin  I.  It  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  he  could  not  write,  in  con- 
sequence, a  similar  expedient  to  the  printing  of 
cards  was  resorted  to;  namely,  a  smooth  piece  of 
board  with  holes  cut  through  it,  in  the  form  of 
the  letteps  of  his  name ;  and  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  sign  anything,  this  was  laid  on  the  paper, 
and  he  marked  the  letters  with  a  pen,  or  stylus 
dipped  with  red  ink,  and  directed  through  the  holes. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Grand  Sultan,  in 
the  signing  of  the  edicts,  appears  analogous  to 
the  taking  impressions  from  seals :  when  be  had 
occasion  to  sanction  one  of  these  instruments, 
he  dipped  his  whole  hand  in  the  ink,  and  then 
made  an  impression  with  it. 

633.  Dec.  16,  Tribonian  began  upon  this  day 
the  Digest  or  P.iNDECTs,  that  astonishing  la- 
bour which  condensed  within  fifty  books  a  body 
jf  three  million  sentences  from  dead  civilians, 
and  which  he  finished,  by  the  aid  of  seventeen 
associates,  in  exactly  three  years,  16th  Dec.  636. 

The  destructive  inroads  of  the  barbarian  na- 
tions ;  the  fault  of  seldom  transcribing  the  best 
works  of  antiquity ;  and  the  deamess,  ovring  to 
taxes,  of  the  most  general  and  almost  indispen- 


sable materials,  namely,  the  Egyptian  papTrus, 
and  other  circumstances,  were  hignly  prgudicial 
to  the  collecting  of  books  in  this  century. 

604,  March  12.  Died  Gregory  I.  sumamed  the 
Great,  who  had  been  called  to  the  papal  chair  in 
the  year  690,  in  defiance  of  his  wishes  and  most 
determined  opposition.  On  his  elevation  he 
adopted  the  title  of  Servant  of  the  Servants  of 
Jetua  Christ ;  and  in  him  the  Christian  diurch 
witnessed  the  rare  instance  of  a  Roman  pontiff 
sedulously  endeavouring  to  promote  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  scriptures  among  all  ranks 
of  persons  under  his  influence.  R  was  this  great 
and  good  man,  who,  zealous  for  the  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  sent  over  the  monk 
Augustine  or  Austin,  with  forty  companions  on 
a  mission  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  That  the  mis- 
sionaries might  perform  the  public  duties  of 
religion  with  decency  and  propriety,  Gregory  sent 
over  a  number  of  vestments,  sacred  utensils,  and 
relics,  accompanied  by  a  valuable  present  of 
hooks  ;  a  present  peculiarly  wanted,  from  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  books  in  Britain ;  it 
being  doubuul  whether  the  pagan  conquerors  had 
not  utterly  destroyed  every  thing  of  the  sort,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Austin,  not  left  one 
book  in  the  whole  island. 

Gregory's  decided  opposition  to  persecution 
was  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  love  of  the 
scriptures.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  men 
should  be  won  over  to  the  Christian  religion  by 
gentleness,  kindness,  and  diligent  instruction, 
and  not  by  menaces  and  terror.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  mankind,  if  the  successors  of  Gregoiy 
had  possessed  the  same  attachment  to  the  scrip- 
tures, and  adopted  the  same  views  of  persecution. 

Austin  and  the  other  missionaries  were  favour- 
ably received  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  who 
had.  married  Birtha,  a  Christian  princess  of  great 
virtue  and  merit,  she  was  niece  to  Chilperic  King 
of  Paris,  and  had,  together  with  Lindhard,  a  bishop, 
it  is  said,  of  piety  and  learning,  who  attended  her 
from  France,  prepared  the  way  for  this  great 
event,  by  converting  several  persons,  and  by 
producing  a  favourable  disposition  in  the  mind 
of  her  husband.  But  the  grand  work  was  carried 
on  by  Austin  and  his  companions;  an  audience 
was  granted  them  in  the  open  air;  and  afterwards, 
permission  given  them  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  convert  the  people  from  the  worship  of  idols, 
and  turn  them  to  the  true  and  living  God. 

6.36.  Died  Isidorus.  He  is  the  first  author 
who  uses  the  word  penna  for  a  writing-pen,  in- 
strumenta  icriha  calamins  et  penna.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  a  Latin  sonnet  for  a 
pen  was  written  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  author. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Medicean  library,  a 
manuscript  of  Virgil,  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  evidently  from  the  gradual 
and  regular  fineness  of  the  hair-strokes,  by  some 
instrument  as  elastic  as  a  quill ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  really  written  with  a  quill. 

640.  The  capture  of  Alexandria  from  the 
Greeks  under  Amri  the  Saracen.  "  I  have 
taken,"  he  addressed  the  Caliph  Omar,  "  the 
great  city  of  the  west.    It  is  impossible  for  me 
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to  enumenite  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty ; 
and  I  shal]  content  myself  wHh  observing  that 
it   contains   4000    palaces,   4000    baths,    400 
theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  12,000  shops 
for  the  sale  of  reg;etable  food,  and  40,000  tri- 
butary Jews.    It  is  well  Icnown  that  the  second 
Alexandrian  libiaiy  (established  by  Cleopatra) 
was  then  destroyed  to  feed  the  baths.     That  col- 
iection  consisted  of  the  treasures  in  the  Serapion 
of  3UU,000  volumes,  and  those   200,000  rolls 
brought  by  Marc  Anthony  from  Pergamus,  with 
the  accumulation  of  seven  centuries.    The  first 
was  priBcipally  formed  by  the   two  Ptolemies 
and  contained  at  the  period  of  the  fire  in  Cssar's 
time  700,000  Toliunes.    The  temple  of  Serapis 
escaped. 

Amri,  who  was  fond  of  literature,  became 
acquainted  with  Fhiloponns,  whose  conversation 
pleased  him  much.     One  day,  Philoponus  said 
to  him,  "  You  have  examined  the  public  repo- 
sitories in  Alexandria,  and  put  your  seal  upon 
all  the  effects  you  found  in  them.    With  respect 
to  such  things  as  may  be  useful  to  you,  I  pre- 
sume to  say  nothing ;  but  among  those  which 
you  think  of  no  value,  there  may  be  some, 
perhaps,  very  serviceable  to  me."     "  And  what," 
answered   Amri,    "  are  the    things    that    you 
want  7"     "  The  philosophical  books,"  replied 
Phili^nus,  "  that  are  preserved  in  the  public 
libraries."     "  This,"    returned    Amri,    "  is  a 
request  upon  which  I  cannot  decide,  till  I  have 
received  orders  from  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Faithful."    He  wrote  immediately 
to  Omar,  to  lay  before  him  the  requeft  of  Philo- 
ponus ;  and  the  Caliph  returned  this  answer : 
"  If  there  be  nothing  in  the  books,  concerning 
which  yon  write,  contrary  to  the  book  of  God 
(meaning  the  Koran),  they  are  utterly  aseless, 
the  book  of  God  being  sufficient  for  our  instruc- 
tion.   Bat  if  they  contain  anything  repugnant 
to  that  book,  they  ought  to  be  suppressed.    I 
command  yon,  therefore,  to  destroy  them  all." 
Amri  distributed  all   the   books    unmediately, 
among  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  that  they  might 
be  employed  in  heating  them  ;   and  by  this 
method^  in  the  space  of  six  months,  they  were 
an  onsimied.     Such  was  then  the  triumph  of 
igDonmce  and  fanaticism  over   learning    and 
pbilosopliy. 

Abont  Uie  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
Koiaa  in  Arabia,  some  Persian  romances  were 
intniduoed  into  that  country  by  a  travelling  mer- 
cbaot,  and  the  inhabitants  openly  professed  that 
thejr  found  them  considerably  more  amusing 
tluui  the  moral  lessons  of  Mahomet.  To  oppose 
tbis  feeling,  a  portion  of  a  chapter  was  imme- 
diately wntten,  in  which  the  merchant  was  con- 
demned, and  his  tales  treated  as  the  most  per- 
nicious fables,  hateful  to  God  and  his  prophet, 
obilst  the  Caliph  Omar,  acting  upon  the  same 
piinciple,  commanded  all  foreign  books  to  be 
destroyed,  and  made  it  one  plea  for  burning  the 
Alexandnan  library. 

Theliterary  treasures  of  antiquity  have  suffered 
fioni  tbe  malice  of  men,  as  wdl  as  that  of  time. 
It  is  lemaikable  that  conquerors,  in  the  moment 


of  victory,  or  in  the  unsparing  devastation  of  their 
rage,  have  not  been  satisfied  with  destroying  men, 
but  have  even  carried  their  vengeance  to  books. 
The  Persians,  from  hatred  of  the  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians,  destroyed  their 
books,  of  which  Eusebius  notices  a  great  number. 
A  Grecian  library  at  Gnidus  was  burnt  by  the 
sect  of  Hippocrates,  because  the  Gnidians  refused 
to  follow  the  doctrines  of  their  master.  The 
Romans  burnt  the  books  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  philosophers;  the  Jews  burnt 
the  books  of  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans;  and 
the  Christians,  burnt  the  books  of  the  Pagans  and 
the  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  the  books  of  Origin 
and  other  writers,  were  continually  burnt  by  die 
orthodox  party.  Gibbon  pathetically  describes 
the  empty  library  of  Alexandria,  after  the  Chris- 
tians haadestroyed  it.  Conquerors  at  first  destroy 
with  the  rashest  zeal  the  national  records  of  the 
dbnquered  people ;  hence  it  is  that  we  have  to 
deplore  the  irreparable  losses  of  the  most  ancient 
national  memorials.  It  must  be  confessed,  how-  . 
ever,  that  before  the  Christian  em,  and  even 
among  barbarians,  the  veneration  for  distinguish- 
ed philosophers  and  poets,  was  such,  that  in  cases 
of  war,  they  were  genemlly  exempted  from  the 
common  fate  of  the  vanquished.  Alexander  spared 
the  house  of  Pindar,  though  he  mzed  the  city  of 
Thebes  to  the  ground.  Marcellus,  though  re- 
peatedly bafiied  and  repulsed  by  Archimedes,  yyt 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  save  him  unhurt  at 
the  final  conquest  of  Syracuse.  In  our  own  times, 
the  same  homage  has  been  paid  to  genius.  The 
French  have  received  the  same  generous  treat-  • 
ment  from  the  English,  and  the  English  from  the 
French. 

642,  SejBt.  27.  Died  Sigebert  King  of  East 
Anglia.  The  times  of  the  Heptarchy  produced 
a  number  of  sovereigns  that  were  distinguished 
as  warriors,  as  politicians,  and  devotees ;  there  are 
only  two,  who  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  patrons 
of  literature,  and  even  these  two  would  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  if  they  had  lived  in  more 
enlightened  ages.  The  first  is  Sigebert,  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  an  exile  in  France, 
had  acquired  an  understanding  and  taste  superior 
to  his  cotemporaries.  Accordingly,  when  he  was 
settled  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  merely  endea- 
vour, to  convert  his  subjects  to  Christianity,  but 
instituted  seminaries,  for  instruction  in  the  Ian* 
guages,  and  such  other  literature  as  was  then 
known.  Hehassometimesbeen considered, though 
without  sufficient  reason,  as  the  founder  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  The  schools  appointed  by 
him  were  erected  in  several  places,  but  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  the  establishment  of  an 
university.  His  knowledge  was  not  so  enlarged 
as  to  preserve  him  from  the  superstitious  weak- 
ness of  the  times  ;  for  we  read  that  he  closed  his 
reign  by  retiring  into  a  mona.stery. 

670.  The  famous  Wilford,  among  other 
donations  for  decorating  the  church  at  Ripon, 
ordered  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  to  be  wntten 
for  it,  in  letters  of  the  purest  gold,  upon  leaves 
of  faichmenl,purpled  in  the  ground,  and  coloured 
variously  upon  the  surface :  but  that  such  copies 
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were  extremely  rare,  especially  in  England,  is 
evident  from  Bede  speaking  of  it  as  a  kind  of 
prodigT,  unheard  of  before  in  these  days. — 
iVhitaker't  Cathedral  of  Comieall. 

679.  In  an  extraordinary  council,  held  at 
Rome,  about  British  affairs,  it  was  ordained 
"  That  lessons  out  of  the  divine  oracles  should 
be  always  read  for  the  edification  of  the  churches, 
during  the  time  of  their  meals,  that  the  minds  of 
the  hearers  might  be  fed  with  the  divine  word, 
even  at  the  very  time  of  their  bodily  repasts. 

690.  Nothing  more  completely  proves  the 
Mcarcity  of  hooks  at  this  period  than  the  bargain 
which  Benedict  Biscop,  a  monk  and  founder  of 
the  Monastery  of  Wearmouth,  concluded  a  little 
before  his  death,  in  this  year,  with  .^Ifrid,  King 
of  Northumberland,  by  which  the  king  agrees 
to  give  an  estate  of  eight  hides  of  land,  or  as 
much  as  eight  ploughs  could  labour,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  8()0  acres  for  one  volume  on 
Cotmograpky,  or  the  HUUny  of  the  World! 
.Biscop  was  obliged  to  make  five  journeys  to  Rome, 

5rincipally  to  purchase  books  for  his  monastery, 
'his  book  was  given,  and  the  estate  received  by 
Benedict's  successor,  the  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  King 
JE\trid  died  24th  of  December,  705,  and  was 
buried  at  Drifeld. 

For  the  erection  of  the  church,  he  procured 
workmen  from  Fiance,  who  constructed  it  of 
tUme,  after  the  Roman  fashion;  for  before  that 
time  *t<me  btdldinfft  were  very  rare  in  Britain. 
Benedict  also  brought  over  ^Zaziwi  from  France, 
the  art  of  glass-making  being  then  imknown  in 
Britain.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the  church  he 
adorned  with  pictures,  which  he  purchased  at 
Rome;  and  also  added  a  noble  library  of  rare 
Greek  and  Latin  works. 

692.  Ducaiel,  in  his  Anglo-Norman  Anti- 
miitiet,  informs  us,  that  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Owen,  at  Rouen,  which  appeared  to  be  a  more 
ancient  building  than  the  church,  he  "  observed 
some  old  itone  desks  stuck  to  the  pillars,  and 
designed  to  place  books  upon ;"  ana  adds,  "  In 
the  BenetUctsne  convents  it  was  anciently  a  cus- 
tom for  all  the  monks  to  assemble  together  in 
the  cloisters,  at  stated  times  in  the  day,  and  there 
cultivate  their  studies  in  common ;  some  being 
employed  in  reading,  whilst  others  were  engaged 
in  transcribing  books ;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
was  that  these  desks  were  placed  in  the  abbey- 
cloisters."  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
ancients,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  desks,  wrote 
upon  scrolls,  placed  upon  their  knees,  and  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  desks  were  at  all 
in  use  before  the  latter  end  of  this  century. 
See  also  "Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism." 

693.  Withred,  King  of  Kent,  in  a  charter 
wherebv  he  granted  lands  to  the  church  or  con- 
vent of  St.  ilikrj,  at  Liminge  in  that  county, 
acknowledges  that  being  illiterate  (proignorantta 
literarium)  he  had  marked  it  with  the  sign  of 
the  holy  cross.  Archbishops  and  bishops  were 
frequently  too  illiterate  to  write  their  own  names, 
andonly  made  their  marif  to  the  acts  of  councils. 
Grosses  instead  of  seals,  were  used  by  the  eccle- 
siastics, who  introduced  the  practice  of  conveying 


propoty  b^  written  instruments,  and  this  custom 
prevailed  mvariably  till  the  conquest,  and  foi 
near  a  centurv  afterwards.  In  the  acts  of  the 
councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  niasT 
examples  occur  where  the  subscriptions  are  to 
be  found  in  this  form :  I,  such  an  one,  have  sub- 
scribed by  the  hands  of  such  an  one,  because  I 
cannot  write.  And  such  a  bishop  having  siud 
he  could  not  write,  I,  whose  name  is  under- 
written, have  subscribed  fQr  him.  A  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  historian  remarks,  "  Nothing  can 
equal  the  ignorance  and  darkness  that  reigned 
in  this  century;  the  most  impartial  and  accu- 
rate account  of  which  will  appear  incredible  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  barbarous  period."  Towards  the  close  of 
this  century,  the  number  of  books  was  so  incon- 
siderable, even  in  the  Papal  library  at  Rome, 
that  Pope  Martin  requested  Sanctamond,  bishop 
of  Maestricht,  if  possible  to  supply  this  defect 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Germany. 

705.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  England  was 
regarded  as  so  excellent  a  mart  for  books,  that  at 
this  early  period,  many  were  brought  hither  for 
sale.  Pepin,  king  of  France,  requested  some 
books  from  the  Pontiff,  Paul  I.  and  the  libraries 
of  Rome  could  supply  nothing  more  valuable 
than  a  few  Greek  books. 

725,  August  1.  The  old  English  tax,  called 
Peter's  pence,  was  first  laudably  imposed  by  Ins, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  for  the  support  of  an 
English  College  at  Rome,  but  afterwards  appro- 

?riated  by  thd^ church  for  very  different  piurposes. 
t  was  coUected  upon  this  day.  lua.  puUished 
a  code  of  seventy-nine  laws. 

Ina  was  King  of  Wessex ;  he  is  the  other 
Eling  of  the  heptarchy,  who  sustains  a  character 
superior  to  that  of  Sigebert,  even  the  character 
of  a  law-giver.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  compared 
with  the  celebrated  legislators  of  Grecian  an- 
tiquity ;  he  was  not  so  profound  as  Lycurgus, 
nor  so  wise  as  Solon,  but  surely  the  first  Saxon 
monarch  who  composed  a  body  of  written  laws, 
is  an  object  worthy  of  our  attention.  This  work 
he  executed  by  the  advice  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  nobles,  bishop.s,  and  other  eminent 
persons.  Some  of  his  institutes  related  to  the 
church,  and  some  to  the  state.  They  continued 
in  force  a  long  time,  and  at  length  became  the 
foundation  of  the  code  established  by  Alfred. 

The  immense  donations  of  Ina, -King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  to  the  church  of  Glastonburr, 
deser\-es  also  to  be  mentioned,  as  affording  a 
proof  of  the  venemtion  for  the  Holy  Gospels 
He  caused  a  chapel  or  case,  modelled  in  the  form 
of  a  chapel,  to  Jbe  formed  of  silver  aad  gold, 
with  ornaments  and  vases  equally  gold  and 
silver;  and  placed  it  vrithin  the  great  church  of 
Glastonbury,  delivering  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  of  gold ;  for  the  chalice 
and  paten,  ten  pounds  of  gold ;  for  the  censer 
twenty-eight  mancuses  of  gold ;  for  the  candle- 
sticks twelve  pounds  and  a  naif  of  silver ;  for  the 
Books  of  the  Gospels,  twenty  pounds,  and  sixty 
mancuses  of  gold ;  for  the  water  vessels,  and  other 
vases  of  the  altar,  seventeen  pounds  of  gold ;  for 
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the  basins  for  the  offeitoiy,  eight  pounds  of  gold ; 
for  the  vessels  for  the  holy  water,  twenty  pounds 
of  silver;  for  images  of  our  Lord,  and  tlie  Virgin 
Maiy,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  of  silver,  and  thirty -eight 

Cnds  of  gold,  the  twelve  apostles  being  in  silver, 
our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  gold ;  the 
pall  for  the  altar,  and  the  vestments  for  the  priests 
were  also  artfully  interwoven  on  l)otli  sides  with 
gold  and  precious  stones. — Wkilakar, 

735,  Matf  26.  Died  the  venerable  Beda,  or 
Bede,  a  monk  of  Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  who  was  a  sort  of  universal  genius, 
wrote  Upon  all  subjects,  and  whose  works,  still  in 
existence,  are  supposed  to  contain  all  of  learning, 
science,  and  art,  then  known  in  tlie  world.  lie 
translated  the  psalter  and  the  ffotpel  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  said  to  have  finished  the 
last  chapter  of  the  gospel  as  he  expired. 

"  He  was  called  the  Wite  Saxon  by  his  cotem- 
poraiies,"  says  Dr.  Henrv,  "  and  Venerable  Bede 
by  his  posterity ;  and  as  long  as  great  modesty, 
piety,  and  learning,  united  in  one  character,  are 
the  objects  of  veneration  amongst  mankind,  the 
memory  of  Bede  must  be  revered."  Several 
other  eminent  men,  chiefly  Englishmen,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zeal  and  love  of  learning  and 
the  scriptures,  flourished  about  the  same  period. 
There  was  a  8axon  poet  in  this  era,  Cajaman,* 
on  whom  Bede  bestows  the  highest  praises.  A 
fragment  of  him  is  preserved  by  Alfred.  Next 
to  Bede  in  reputation  was  Aldhelnif  who  was 
something  before  him  in  point  of  time,  and  as 
Bede  was  the  luihinary  of  the  north,  so  Aldhelm 
was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  south  of  England. 
It  was  universally  agreed  that  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  composed  in  Latin;  none 
having  heretofore  done  it  in  this  island,  but  such 
as  were  either  foreigners  from  the  continent,  or 
Irish,  orScotch,  or  Britons.  Ue  has,  likewise, 
himself  assured  us,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  poetry  among  the  Saxons,  and  who 
wrote  upon  the  measure  of  verses.  After  Bede, 
and  his  cotemporaries,  what  little  of  literature 
there  was  in  England  declined  apace,  and  be- 
came almost  annihilated.  Instead  of  growing 
mote  and  more  enlightened,  the  nation  was 
phini^  into  deeper  ignorance  and  error;  and 
snch  was  the  state  of  things  when  Egbert  put 
as  end  to  the  seven  kingdoms,  and  united  them 
BDder  one  sovereign.  Bede  complains  again 
and  again,  in  bis  writings,  that  the  monasteries 
in  bis  time,  were  little  else  than  the  arcades  of 
wickedness,  and  were  in  so  cormpt  a  state,  that 
such  persons  as  desired  to  be  sincerely  pious, 
were  obUged  to  go  abroad  for  education.    But 


*  Csdman  a  piooa  monk  of  Streaushilch  or  Whitby, 
who  emplored  bis  poetical  g;enius  in  tbe  compoflitlon  of  a 
ptnphrastical  aiMl  metrical  version  of  some  of  tbe  most 
remaikable  portions  of  the  sacred  History.  His  works 
were  poUisbed  by  Junius,  at  Amsterdiun,  iMs,  4to. 

t  Adlwlm  was  a  near  relation  to  Kln^  Ina,  and  for  thirty 
yean  al>bot  of  Malmsbnry,  in  Wiltshire ;  in  704  be  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Sherbom,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  died 
Nay  a,  799.  The  principal  prose  work  of  Adhelm  is  his 
treatise  on  the  Praise  0/  YirginUf.  One  of  his  poems  was 
on  a  writing  pen.  A  portion  of  bis  works  were  inibllshed 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  I8II. 


the  grand  circumstances  which  destroyed  the 
very  traces  of  knowledge,  and  cut  it  up  by  the 
roots  were  the  invasions  of  the  Danes ;  which  so 
soon  succeeded  the  abolition  of  the  heptarchy, 
that  there  was  no  time  to  bring  the  kingdom  into 
orfler.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  that  people,  who  were  more 
barbarous  than  the  Saxons,  an  universal  ruin 
was  spread  through  the  island,  and  the  monks 
were  totally  dispersed. 

741,  Jnne  1H.  The  emperor  JiCO  III.  in  order 
to  destroy  all  the  monuments  that  might  be 
quoted,  in  proof  against  his  opposition  to  the 
worship  of  images,  commanded  the  library,  which 
had  been  founded  by  order  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  at  Constantinople,  to  be  destroyed.  In 
this  library  was  deposited  theonly  authentic  copy 
of  tiie  council  of  Nice,  which  was  unfortunatdy 
consumed,  together  with  a  magnificent  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  bound  in  plates  of  gold,  to  the 
weight  of  151m.  and  enriched  withprecious  stones, 
which  had  been  given  by  Pope  Gregory  III.  to 
the  church  dedicated  to  our  Saviour. 

755.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  this  age  was  Winfrid,  afterwards  called  Boni- 
face. He  was  an  Englishman,  bom  at  Kirton, 
in  Devonshire,  about  the  year  680,  and  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  Escancester  or 
Exeter,  under  the  abbot  VValphard.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  about  the 
year  716  he  went,  with  two  other  monks,  over 
into  Friesland,  as  a  missionary  in  the  conversion 
of  pagans,  where  he  did  not  remain  long,  bat 
returned  with  his  companions  to  England  to  his 
monastery.  Paying  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  obtained 
from  Pope  Gregory  II.  an  unlimited  commission 
to  promote  the  conversion  of  infidels.  With 
this  commission  he  went  into  Bavaria  and 
Thttringin.  In  732  he  received  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop from  Gregory  III.,  who  supported  his 
mission  with  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessor 
Gregory  II.  In  746,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  abbey  of  Fuld  or  Fulden,  which  con- 
tinued long  the  most  renowned  seminary  of  piety 
and  learning  in  all  that  part  of  the  world.  His 
principal  residence  he  fixed  at  Mentz,  from 
which  he  has  usually  been  called  the  archbishop 
of  that  city.  On  tKe  eve  of  Whit-sunday,  in 
the  vear  755,  he  pitched  a  tent  on  the  bank  of 
the  bordue,  a  river  which  then  dinded  east  and 
west  Friesland,  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  some 
converts ;  and  whilst  waiting  in  prayer  the  ar- 
rival of  the  friends  he  expected,  a  ban4  of  en- 
raged Pagans,  armed  with  shields  and  lances, 
rushed  furiously  upon  them,  and  slew  Boniface 
and  his  companions,  fifty-two  in  number.  This 
was  in  the  7ath  year  of  nis  age.  The  barbarians, 
instead  of  the  valuable  booty  of  gold  and  silver 
which  they  expected,  found  nothing  of  any 
value  but  a  few  books,  which  they  scattered  about 
the  fields  and  marshes. 

A  collection  of  Boniface's  lettei's  has  been 
presen-ed  and  published.  In  one  of  them  to 
Nithardus,  he  writes,  "  Nothing  can  you  search 

i'  after  more  honourable  in  youth,  or  enjoy  more 
comfortably  in  old  age,  than  the  knowledge  of 
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the  holy  scriptures."  To  Daniel,  bLihop  of 
Winchester,  he  addiesses  a  request  to  send  him 
the  Book  of  the  Prophrts,  "  for,"  says  he,  « I 
can  find  no  boolc  like  it  in  this  country."  In 
other  letters  also,  he  beg»  for  hooks,  especially 
those  of  Bede,  whom  he  styles  the  Lamp  of  the 
Church. — Milner't  Hitt.  of  th£  Church  of  Christ. 

Boniface,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  observes, "  that 
drunkenness  was  so  common  in  his  time,  that  even 
the  bishops,  instead  of  preventing,  were  themselves 
partakers  in  it :  and  not  content  with  this,  com- 
pelled others  to  drink  from  large  cups  till  they 
also  became  inebriated." 

Boniface  gives  this  intimation  in  his  epistle  to 
the  abbess  Eadburga:  "  I  entreat  you,"  says  he, 
"  to  send  me  the  Epistle*  of  the  Apostle  of  St. 
Peter,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  that  by  exhibit- 
ing them,  in  preaching,  to  the  eyes  of  the  carnal, 
I  may  procure  the  greater  honour  and  reverence 
for  the  holy  scriptures." 

This  expensive  and  magnificent  mode  of 
writing  in  gold,  was  appropriated  chiefly  to 
those  copies  designed  for  princes  or  nobles ; 
hence  Theonas  admonishes  Lucian,  the  grand 
chamberlain,  not  to  permit  copies  to  be  written 
upon  purple  vellum,  in  gold  or  silver  letters, 
unless  especially  required  by  the  prince.  It  was 
also  principally  confined  to  the  transcription  of 
the  sacred  books,  which  were  thus  executed  to 
induce  the  greater  reverence  for  them.  Princes 
sometimes  caused  their  usual  hooks  of  prayer  to 
be  written  in  this  manner;  such,  for  instance,  is 
the  beautiful  one  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon 
purple  vellum,  bound  in  ivory,  studded  with 
gems,  preserved  in  the  celebrated  Colbertine 
ubrary,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  the  Bald. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  chrysographic  mode  of 
writing,  that  the  ancient  Christians  ornamented 
their  manuscript  copies  of  the  scriptures,  they 
also  frequently  embellished  them,  at  an  immense 
expense,  with  minatures  and  other  paintings, 
collectively  termed  illuminations. 

768.  Ambrosius  Autpert,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
sent  his  Exposition  of  the  Booh  of  Revelation  to 
Pope  Stephen  III.,  and  begged  that  he  would 

Sublish  the  work  and  make  it  known.  On 
lis  occasion,  he  says  expressly,  that  he  is  the  first 
writer  whoever  requested  such  a  favour;  that 
liberty  to  write  belongs  to  every  one  who  does 
not  wish  to  depail  nom  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church ;  and  he  hopes  that  this 
fieedom  will  not  be  lessened  on  account  of  his 
voluntary  submission, 

781.  The  Commandinents,Apostles'  Creed,  and 
Lord's  Prayer,  translated  into  the  Saxon  language. 
790.  There  is  a  curious  charter  of  Charle- 
magne's, to  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Sithen,  by 
which  he  grants  them  an  unlimited  right  of  hunt- 
ing, on  condition  that  the  skins  of  the  deer  they 
killed  should  be  used  in  making  them  gloves  and 
girdles,  and  covers  for  their  books.  In  the  middle 
ages  books  were  usually  bound  by  monks.  There 
were  also  trading  binders,  called  ligatores,  and 
persons  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  sell  covers. 
White  sheep-skin,  pasted  on  a  wooden  board, 
sometimes  overlappmg  the  leaves,  and  fastened 


with  a  metal  cross,  was  the  common  Idnd  of 
binding.  It  was  deemed  the  duty  of  the  sacrists, 
in  particular,  to  bind  and  clasp  the  books. 

791.  Two  Irishmen,  going  into  France,  were 
there  admired  for  their  incomparable  learning, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  two  first  imiversities  in  the 
world,  namelv,  those  of  Paris,  and  Pavia. 

794,  June  29.  The  death  of  Offa,  a  powerful 
English  king.  He  corresponded  in  nattering 
terms  with  Charlemagne,  and  fixed  a  setU  to  his 
charters. 

The  origin  of  the  Sacred  Comedy,  may  be 
traced  to  this  century,  when,  it  is  known,  that 
trade  was  principally  carried  on  by  means  of 
fairs,  which  lasted  several  days.  Charlemagne 
established  many  great  marts  of  this  sort  in  France, 
as  did  William  I.  and  his  Norman  successors  in 
England.  The  merchants  who  frequented  these 
fairs,  in  numerous  caravans  or  companies,  em- 
ployed every  art  to  draw  the  people  together. 
They  were,  therefore,  accompamed  by  jugglers, 
minstrels,  and  buffoons,  who  were  no  less  inter- 
ested in  giving  their  attendance,  and  exerting  all 
their  skill  on  these  occasions.  As,  at  this  time, 
but  few  large  towns  existed,  no  public  spectacles 
or  popular  amusements  were  established ;  and  us 
the  sedentary  pleasures  of  domestic  life  and  pri- 
vate society  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair  time  was 
the  season  for  diversion.  In  proportion  as  these 
shows  were  attended  and  encouraged,  they  began 
to  be  set  off  with  new  decorations  and  'improve- 
ments ;  and  the  arts  of  buffoonery  being  rendered 
still  more  attractive,  by  extending  their  circle  of 
exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  By  degrees  the  clergy  observing 
that  the  entertainments  of  dancing,  music,  and 
mimicry,  exliibited  at  the  protracted  annual  fair« 
made  the  people  less  religious  by  promoting  idle- 
ness and  a  love  of  festivity,  proscribed  these  sports 
and  excommunicated  the  performers.  But  finding 
that  (no  regard  was  paid  to  their  censures,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  these 
recreations  into  their  own  hands.  They  turned 
actors ;  and  instead  of  profane  mummeries  pre- 
sented stories  taken  from  legends  or  the  bible. — 
The  death  of  St.  Catherine,  acted  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity  of  the  pro- 
fessed players.  Music  was  admitted  into  the 
churches,  which  served  as  theatres  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  religious  farces.  The  festivals 
among  the  French,  called  the  Feast  of  Fools, — of 
the  Ass, — and  of  Innocents,  at  length  became 
greater  favourites,  and  they  certainly  were  more 
capricious  and  absurd,  than  the  interludes  of  the 
buffoons  at  the  fairs. — Warlon's  Hist,  of  Poetry. 

Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  observes,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  no  fewer 
than  seven  thousand  students  visited  the  schools 
of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  while  there  were  three 
more  rival  colleges  in  other  cities,  with  many 
private  seminaries  in  the  remoter  provinces. 
And  Camden  conjectures,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Irish,  because  they 
used  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  which  the  Irish 
at  this  day,  still  make  use  of,  in  writing  their  own 
language. 
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The  schools  of  Ireland,  long  maintained  a 
high  Teputadon.  Camden  obMrves  Brit,  de 
Hihem.  "that  the  English  Saxons  anciently 
flocked  to  Ireland,  as  to  the  mart  of  sacred  learn- 
ing-; and  this  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  lives 
of  eminent  men  among  them."  Thus,  in  the  life 
of  Sulgenus,  in  this  century,  we  read — ' 

"  With  lore  of  leunlng  and  example  fir'd. 
To  Ireland,  fiuned  for  wiadom,  he  retiz'd.** 

800,  Dee.  25.  Charies  Augustas,  or  Charle- 
magne, crowned  emperor  of  ue  West  It  will 
surprise  the  reader  to  know  that  the  great  Char- 
lemagne, unquestionably  the  wisest  man  of  the 
age  in  which  ne  lived,  cmdd  not  write,  and  that 
he  was  45  year$  of  age  before  he  began  his  stu- 
dio. From  this  fact  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  education  and  learning,  or  rather 
the  'ignorance,  of  the  other  princes  and  nobles 
of  Europe  at  this  period.  Even  at  Rome,  for- 
merly the  great  seat  of  learning  as  of  empire,  the 
lamp  of  science  was  all  but  extinquished.  Some 
idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  ignorance  that  pre- 
vailed in  Fiance  and  Spain,  when  the  Pope  vras 
obliged  to  make  laws  against  ordaining  men 
priests  and  bishops  who  could  not  read  or  ting 
jfiainu!  The  latter  science  was  then,  in  fact, 
almost  the  only  study  to  which  the  clergy  applied 
themselves,  and  the  best  singer  was  esteemed  the 
most  learned  man. 

80I,J9lee.  1.  It  may  flatter  an  Englishman  to 
identify  an  illustrious  Yorkikire  scholar,  as  the 
favourite  preceptor  of  Charlemagne;  this  was 
Alcuin,  Ubiarian  to  Egbert  archbishop  of  York. 
On  this  day,  he  presented  his  illustnons  pupil 
with  a  magnificent  folio  bible,  bound  in  velvet, 
the  leaves  of  vellum,  and  the  writing  in  double 
cohrams,  and  containing  449  leaves.  Prefixed 
is  a  richly  ornamented  mmtispiece,  in  gold  and 
colonis.  It  is  enriched  with  four  large  paintinss 
exhibiting  the  state  of  the  art  at  this  early  period : 
there  are  moreover,  thirty-four  large  initial  letters, 
painted  in  gold  and  colours,  and  containing  seals, 
nistorical  fusions,  and  emblematicaJ  devices, 
besides  some  smaller  painted  capitals.* 

604.  Charlemagne  confirmed  the  practice  of 
reading  the  scriptures  publicly.  "Let  the  lessons," 
says  he, "  be  distinctly  read  in  the  churches."  In 
1^  Admaation  to  t?ie  Presbyten,  he  charges  the 
priests  to  acquaint  themseves  with  the  scriptures, 
to  gain  right  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
to  commit  the  whole  of  the  ptalms  and  the  bap- 
titmtd  office  to  memory,  to  be  ready  to  teach 
others;  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  station  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  He  also  discovered 
a  jnst  discrimination  of  merit  in  the  ecclesiastics 
01  his  kingdom,  and  a  disposition  to  reward  it,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  following  anecdote : — 
Haring  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a 
hishop,  he  inquired  how  much  of  his  property  he 
had  bequeathed  to  the  poor,  the  answer  was  two 
pounds  of  silver ;  upon  which  a  young  clerk  ex- 
claimed, "  that  is  but  a  small  portion  for  so  long 
a  journey."  Charlemagne,  pleased  with  the  obser- 

*TUa  cdetnted  Bible  wu  nld  by  Mr.  Evaiu,  of  Fall 
Ua, taubni,  on  tbeSTthoTApril,  1831,  for  ^1500.  Itwat 
u  I  (ood  atate  of  pnaerTstian. 


vation,  instantly  said  to  him,  "  Be  thou  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  never  forget  that  expression." — Card. 

Theabby  Velley  states,  that  when  Charlemagne 
issued  the  instrumentby  which  the  Romish  liturgy 
was  ordained  through  France,  he  confirmed  it  by 
wuiking  hit  mark.  To  which  Mezeria  adds,  that 
below  the  figure  was  commonly  inserted,  "  I  have 
si^ed  it  with  the  pomel  of  my  sword,  and  I  pro- 
mise to  mftintftin  it  with  the  Other." 

804,  }\^ay  19.  Died  at  Tours,  in  France,  Flac- 
cus  Alcuinus,  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne, 
and  librarian  to  Egoert,  archbishop  of  York. — 
He  acquired  a  distinguished  name  m  the  literary 
world.  Being  sent  abroad,  he  become  the  favou- 
rite of  Charlemagne,  instructed  him  in  rhetoric, 
logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity ,  and  was  callra 
the  Universalist,  and  secretary  to  the  liberal  arts. 
Hecontributed  greatly  to]the  revival  of  learning  in 
France;  and  his  fame  shines  with  distinguished 
lustre  in  the  literary  history  of  this  age.  His 
works  were  published  hy  Frobenius,  in  1777,  in 
4  vols.  4to. 

The  following  poetical  catalogue  of  the  authors 
of  the  celebrated  library  of  Egbert,  is,  perhiqps, 
the  oldest  catalogue  in  all  the  regions  of  Uteni^ 
ture,  certainly  the  oldest  in  En^and,  and  was 
written  by  Alcuinus. 

Hiaa,  duly  placed  on  consecrated  gtoand, 

nie  Btadied  works  of  many  an  age  are  found ; 

Hie  ancient  FAvnaa's  lererend  remains  i 

The  Rohan  Laws,  which  freed  a  world  irom  «'i«»*t««, 

What  e'er  of  lore  passed  from  Immortal  Greece 

To  LaHan  lands,  and  gained  a  rich  encrease. 

iUl  that  ilett  Itrael  drank  In  showers  from  beavtn, 

Or  Afric  sheds  soft  as  the  dew  of  even.  . 

Jermn  the  father,  'mong  a  tiiousand  sons, 

And  HiUoTjf — whose  sense  profusely  runs  j 

Amhnte,  who  nobly  guides  both  church  and  stataj 

Augatlin — good  and  eminently  great ; 

And  holy  Atkanmiui    sacud  name  I 

AH  that  proclaims  Ontiiaf  learned  fame. 

Whate'er  the  lofty  Oregory  hath  taught. 

Or  Leo  potttUT— good  without  a  fault. 

With  all  that  shines  iUustrious  in  the  page ; 

Or  BatU  eloqnent— Fit<r<nMiu  sage ; 

And  Catnodana  with  a  consul's  power. 

Yet  eager  to  improve  the  Btudious  hour ; 

And  Ckimnttmn,  whose  ftune  inmortad  flies. 

Whose  style,  whose  sentiment,  demand  the  prize. 

All  that  Aikelmut  ymte,  and  all  that  flows 

From  Seda't  Ihiitftil  mind  in  verse  and  proae. 

IiO !  Kictertmw,  and  Boetitu,  hold 

A  place  for  sage  philosophy  of  old. 

Here  sober  hutory  tells  her  ancient  tale, 

Pompef  to  chaim,  and  PKof  never  tsil  j 

The  StamrUe  unfolds  bis  searciiing  pagie, 

And  Tii%  flames,  the  glory  of  his  age. 

Here  yon  may  listen  to  SeiuHan  strains. 

And  sweet  Jaoenews*  lays  delight  the  plains. 

Alcuin,  Pautinta,  Proeperit  sing  or  show 

With  Clemeiu  and  Arator,  all  they  know  j 

What  Fortmutut  and  Laettmtiut  wrote ; 

What  K<rjrU  pours  in  many  a  pleasing  note  I 

StaHut,  and  Luean  and  the  polished  sage. 

Whose  Art  of  Grammar  guides  a  barbarous  age. 

In  fine,  whate'er  the  immortal  masters  taught. 

In  all  their  rich  variety  of  thought. 

And  as  the  names  sound  from  the  roll  of  fkme, 

Donatue,  /'ocas,  Prician,  Probtu  claim 

An  honoured  place — and  Servhu  Joins  the  band,    , 

While  also  more,  with  mien  formed  to  command, 

Buticiiu,  Pompejff  and  Commmiais,  wise 

In  all  the  lore  antiquity  supplies. 

Here  the  pleased  rnder  cannot  fail  to  And 

Other  famed  masters  of  the  arts  refined. 

Whose  numerous  works  penned  in  a  beauteous  style. 

Delight  the  student,  and  all  care  beguile ; 

Whose  names,  a  lengthened  and  illustrious  throng, 

1  wave  at  present,  and  oondude  my  song. 

D.  M'NicOLL. 
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813.  Cyphers,  digfests,  or  figures  in  arithmetic 
invented  by  the  Arabic  moors. 

813.  The  secondcouncil  of  Rheims,held  under 
the  auspices  of  Charlemafpie,  in  which  it  Vias 
enjoined,  "  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  should 
have  the  poor  and  indigent  with  them  at  their 
tables ;  there  read  aloud  the  scriptures ;  and  take 
their  food  with  thanksfririnp:  and  praise. 

814,  January  28.  IXed  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, after  a  reign  of  forty-seven  or  forty-eight 
years,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  aU  the 
pomp  of  imperial  magnificence.  His  body  was 
embalmed,  and  deposited  in  a  vault,  where  it 
■was  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  clothed  in 
imperial  habits,  over  the  sackcloth  which  he 
usually  wore.  By  his  side  hung  a  sword,  of 
which  the  hilt  and  the  ornaments  of  the  scabbard 
were  of  gold,  and  a  pilgrim's  purse,  that  he 
used  to  carry  in  his  journeys  to  Rome.  In  his 
hands  he  held  the  books  of  the  Gospeh,  ^vritten 
in  letters  of  gold ;  his  hea^  was  ornamented  with 
a  chain  of  gold  in  the  form  of  a  diadem,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross ;  and  his  face  was  wound  with  a  winding 
sheet.  His  sceptre  and  buckler,  formed  entirely 
of  gold,  and  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  were  suspended  before  him,  and 
his  sepulchre  was  closed  and  sealed,  after  being 
filled  with  various  treasures  and  perfumes.  A 
gilded  arcade  was  erected  over  the  place  with  th^ 
following  translation  in  Latin. 

"  Beneath  this  tomb,  is  placed  the  body  of  the 
orthodox  Emperor  ^Charles  the  Great,  who 
ralourously  extended  the  kingdom  of  the  Fmnks, 
and  happily  governed  it  xlvii.  years.  He  died 
a  Septuagenarian,  January  28,  814."  Pope 
Otho  III.  ordered  the  tomb  to  be  opened,  when 
the  body  was  stripped  of  its  royal  ornaments, 
which  had  not  been  in  the  least  injured  by  tlie 
hand  of  time.  The  Book  of  the  Gospels,  w'ritten 
on  purple  vellum,  in  characters  of  gold,  found 
in  the  sepulchre,  continues  to  be  kept  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  With  this  volume,  the  imperial  sword 
and  hunting  horn  were  also  found.  The  copy 
of  the  Gospels  interred  with  this  "illustrious'' 
sovereign  of  the  Franks,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  executed  by  his  order,  and  corrected 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Syriac.  In  the 
library  of  the  Church  of  St.  Germain-des-Prez, 
atParis,  a  Latin  bible,  in  2  vols,  folio,  is  still  kept, 
written  on  vellum,  which  bears  the  date  of  814. 

830.  The  writing,  and  many  of  the  pictures 
and  illuminations  in  our  Saxon  manuscripts  were 
executed  by  the  priests.  A  book  of  the  Gospels, 
preserved  in  the  Cotton  library,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Saxon  calligraphy  and  decorations.  It  was 
written  by  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner.  Ethelwold,his  successor, 
did  the  illuminations,  the  capital  letters,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  cross,  and  the  evangelists,  with  infinite 
labour  and  elegance;  and  Bilfrid,  the  anchorete, 
covered  the  book,  thus  written  and  adorned,  with 
gold  and  silver  plates,  and  precious  stones.  All 
Sua  is  related  by  Aldred,  the  Saxon  glossator,  at 
the  end  of  St.  John's  gospel. 


The  Jews  practised  the  business  of  copying, 
and  greatly  excelled  in  fine  and  regular  writing. 
But  they  confined  their  labours  chiefly  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  their  own  religious  books. 
In  some  of  tlie  Hebrew  manuscripts,  executed  by 
them,  the  letters  are  so  equal,  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  printed.  Even  at  present,  as  Mr. 
Butler  remarks,  "those  who  hare  not  seen  the 
rolls  used  in  the  synagogues,  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  exquisite  beauty,  correctness,  and 
equality  of  the  writing." 

824.  Louis  the  Meek,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  was,  like  his  father,  studious  in 
the  scriptures  and  the  patron  of  biblical  scholar!. 
Louis  died  this  year,  and,  when  dying,  bequeathed 
to  his  son  Lothaire,  his  crown,  liis  sword,  and  a 
book  of  the  gospels,  richly  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones. — A'oxrit  Hist.  Ihtgneai. 

850.  A  supreme  judge  of  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  subscribe  his  name.  It  was  usual  for 
persons  who  could  not  write  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Several 
of  these  remain  where  kings  and  persons  of  great 
eminence  affix  "  Signum  crusis  manu  pro  pira 
pro  ijfiwratione  liberarum."  From  this  Ls  derived 
the  phrase  of  signing  instead  of  subscribing  a 
paper. 

858.  Nicholas  I.  was  consecrated  Pope.  Until 
his  time,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  were 
united,  but  in  consequence  of  his  excommunicat- 
ing Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that 
schism  took  place  between  the  two  churches 
which  endures  to  the  present  day. 

880.  Pope  John  VIII.  first  granted  to  the 
Sclaronians  the  privilege  of  performing  divine 
service  in  their  own  tongue. 

887.  Books,  in  the  present  form,  were  invented 
by  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus. 

890.  The  bible  first  translated  into  the  Saxon 
language  by  order  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He 
undertook  the  versions  of  the  psalms  himself, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

853.  The  following  curious  instances  given  by 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieris,  of  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  classical  manuscripts  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century :  he  was  mach  devoted  to  litera- 
ture ;  and,  from  his  letters,  appears  to  have  been 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  find  out  such 
manuscripts,  in  order  to  borrow  and  copy  them. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  he  earnestly  requests  of 
him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Quintiliaiis' 
Institutes,  for,  he  adds,'  though  we  have  some 
fragments  of  them,  a  complete  copy  is  not  to  be 
found  in  France.  In  two  other  of^his  letters,  he 
requests  of  a  brother  abbot  the  loan  of  several 
manuscripts,  which  he  assures  him  shall  be  copied 
and  returned  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  faithful 
messenger.  Another  time  he  sent  a  special  mes- 
senger to  borrow  a  manuscript,  promising  they 
would  take  very  great  care  of  it,  and  return  it  by 
a  safe  opportumty,  and  requesting  the  person  who 
lent  it  to  him,  if  be  were  asked  to  whom  he  had 
lent  it,  to  reply,  to  some  near  relations  of  his  own, 
who  had  been  very  urgent  to  borrow  it.  Another 
manuscript,  which  he  seems  to  haveprized  much, 
and  a  loan  of  which  had  been  so  frequently  re- 
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quested,  that  he  thought  of  boHuking  it  some- 
whete  that  it  might  not  be  destroyed  oi  lost,  he 
tells  a  friend  he  may  prehaps  lend  him,  when  he 
comes  to  see  him,  but  he  will  not  trust  it  to  the 
messenger  who  had  been  sent  for  it,  though  a 
monl,  and  trustworthy,  because  he  was  tiavelling 
on  foot.  Again,  he  requests  a  friend  to  apply  in 
his  own  name  to  an  abbot  of  a  monastery,  to  have 
a  copy  made  otSuetonitu ;  for,  he  adds,  "  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  the  work  is  no  where  to  be 
found." 

In  this  oentnry,  in  the  famous  monastery  of 
loua,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  work, 
even  of  the  fathers,  than  one  of  the  writings  of 
Chrysostom.  Of  all  the  schools  or  seminaries  of 
the  axth  century,  none  excelled,  in  the  study  of 
the  Scripture,  the  monastery  of  Iona,or  IcohnkiU, 
an  idand  of  the  Hebrides,  "  once  ihe  Ivminary 
of  the  Caledonian  regions,"  (as  Dr.  Johnson  calk 
it)  "whence  savage  clans,  and  roring  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion."  lona  continued  to  be  the  seat 
of  learning  for  ages.  Columba,  the  founder  of 
this  monastery,  was  of  royal  extraction,  and  bom 
at  Gartan,inthe  county  of  Tyrconnel,in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  521.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  June, 
597,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

900,  Oct.  28.  /)»«/ Alfi«d  the  Great.  "This 
Mirror  of  Princes,"  and  darling  of  the  English, 
was  not  inferior  to  Charlemagne,  and  infinitely 
his  snperior  in  piety  and  suavity  of  manners, 
ascended  the  throne  in  872.    Bom    when  his 
country  was  involved  in  the  most  profound  dark- 
ness, and  deplorable  confiision ;  and  when  learn- 
ing was  considered  rather  as  a  reproach,  than  an 
honour,  to  a  prince ;  he  was  not  taught  to  know 
one  letter  from. another  till  he  was  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  a  book  was  put  into  his  hand 
by  a  kind  of  accident,  more  than  by  previous  de- 
agn.  Judith,  his  stepmother,  was  sitting  one  day, 
snnounded  by  her  familT,  with  a  book  of  Saxon 
poetry  in  her  hands.     With  a  happy  judgment, 
she  proposed  it  as  a  gift  to  him  who  would  soon- 
est leara  to  read  it.    The  elder  princes  thought 
the  reward  inadequate  to  the  task,  and  reti^ 
from  the  field  of  emulation.    But  the  mind  of 
Alfred, captivated  by  the  prospect  of  information, 
and  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  writing,  and 
the  ^lendoorof  the  illuminations,  inquired  if  she 
actnallT  intended  to  give  it  to  the  person  who 
would  soonest  leam  it.-  His  mother  repeating  the 
promise  with  a  smile  of  joy  at  the  question,  he 
loot  the  book,  found  out  an  instructor,  and  learned 
to  read  it ;  recited  it  to  her,  and  received  it  for  his 
renard.  It  is  said,  that  he  imbibed  such  a  passion 
for  reading,  that  he  never  stirred  abroad  without 
a  book  in  his  bosom.    He  founded  and  endowed 
schools  (among  others  Oxford)  and  brought  teach- 
ers of  learning  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  pur- 
chased books,  ordered  the  bible  to  be  translated 
iBto  the  Anglo-Saxon,  undertaking  the  version  of 
the  psalms  himself,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
it,  and  in  short,  encouraged  education  and  learn- 
ing equally  by  precept  and  example.     No  sove- 
reign ever  studied  the  public  interest  more  than 
Allied.   He  semes  to  have  considered  his  life  but 


as  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  people; 
and  his  plems  for  their  welfare,  were  intelligent 
and  great.  He  fought  their  battles,  regulated  the 
administration  of  j  ustice,  compiled  a  body  of  laws, 
corrected  the  abuses  of  the  realm,  extended  their 
commeice,  relations,  and  knowledge,  by  an  em- 
bassy to  India.  To  him  Englishmen  are  indebted 
for  the  TRIAL  BY  JURY,  for  die  foundation  of  the 
COMMON  LAW,  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
in  to  HUNDREDS  and  TiTHiNGs;  and  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  him  in  Us  will,  will  never  be 
forgotten:    "It  is  just  that   the   English 

SHOULD  FOR  EVER  REMAIN   FREE  AS  THEIR  OWN 

thooghts."  Alfred  reigned  twenty-nine  years, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

Alter  the  death  of  Al&ed,  England  anain  re- 
lapsed into  its  former,  or  rather  a  worse,  state  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  so  continued  the 
remainder  of  the  century,  including  clergy  as 
well  as  laity ;  then  followeid  an  invasion  and  con- 

auest  of  the  Danes,  accompanied,  like  that  of 
le  Saxons,  with  the  destructions  of  the  monas- 
teries, seminaries,  and  libraries,  and  a  total  sus- 
pension of  the  study  of  every  art  or  science  but 
that  of  war.  It  is  really  painful  to  reflect,  that, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hundred  years,  we 
meet  with  very  little  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Like  travellers  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  we  often 
see  nothing  for  a  long  time  together,  but  barren 
sands ;  and  if  we  now  and  then  come  to  a  verdant 
spot,  though  that  spot  is  extremely  beautiful, 
compared  with  the  dreary  proqiect  around  it,  yet 
it  partakes  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil  by  which  it 
is  encompassed. 

During  his  reign,  and  under  his  influence  and 
encouragement,  were  flourished  several  learned 
men,  who  assisted  him  in  his  noble  undertakings, 
and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  honour.  He 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  university  of  Oxford 
at  the  request  of  St.  Neot,  who,  together  with 
Grimbald,  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity. 
Grimbald  had  been  invited  from  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  great  reputation  for  literature ; 
and  is  spoken  of  by  all  writers  as  a  person  of  very 
illustrious  character  and  merit. 

In  Alfred  we  may  behold  what  amazing  effects 
may  be  produced,- by  the  genius  and  abilites  of 
one  man.  Such  was  the  influence  he  had  upon 
the  nation,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  was  transform- 
ed into  quite  another  people.  The  English, 
from  being  cowardly,  poor,  despicable,  and 
ignorant,  became  brave,  rich,  respectable,  and 
comparatively  speaking,  knowing  and  polite; 
but  they  were  govemed  by  a  prince  who  was 
almost  a  prodigy  in  every  respect;  and  we  must 
travel  through  several  centuries,  before  we  shall 
find  a  character  on  which  we  can  expatiate  with 
equal  pleasure,  and  which  does  so  much  honour 
to  human  nature. 

040,  Oct.  17.  Died  Athelston,the  grandchild 
of  Alfred,  and  the  first  King  of  the  English.  He 
was  a  prince  of  uncommon  learning  for  the  age 
in'which  he  lived,  iotmft/W,  wiie,  and  affable,  was 
distinguished  by  the  titles  of  "  conqueror  "  and 
"  faithful,"  and  left  behind  him  a  name  of  great 
renown,  respected  and  beloved  both  at  home  and 
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abroad.  During  his  rdgn  a  law  was  passed, 
which  enaxsted,  "that  if  anvman  made  such  pro- 
ficiency in  learning  as  to  ootaiii  priests  orders,  he 
should  enjoy  all  the  faononis  of  a  thane  or  noble- 
man. His  bailiffs  were  ordered^  under  severe 
penalties,  to  support  &  pauper  of  Enelish- extrac- 
tion, on  erery  two  of  his  unns.  There  is  a  ca^ 
talogue  of  his  books  extant.  It  is  in  Saxon 
characters,  in  the  Cottonian  library. 

There  was  also  a  regulation  made,  daring  this 
reign,  that  shews  an  enlargement  of  mind  much 
above  the  times,  and  which  even  more  civilized 
ages  have  not  been  able  to  reach :  it  was  that  a 
merchant,  who  had  effected  three  voyages  to  the 
Streights,  on  his  own  account,  should  be  put 
upon  the  footing  with  a  thane.  We  are  confi- 
dently told,  by  several  modem  writers,  that  he 
ordered  the  bible  to  be  translated  out  of  th. 
Hebrew  into  the  Saxon  language,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  subjects,  and  which,  if  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated, would  appear  of  peculiar  importance  in 
a  survey  of  literature.  Athelstan  is,  on  all  hands, 
confessed  to  have  been  a  very  illustrious  and 
accomplished  prince,  and  who  is  justly  ranked 
among  the  lawgivers  of  England.  His  eloquence 
is  likewise  highly  extolled  by  historians,  who 
have  been  pleased  to  assert  that  he  was  equal  in 
this  respect  to  the  Roman  orators.  Athelston 
reigned  from  926  to  940,  and  was  buried  at 
Gloucester. 

953.  Geimadius,  a  Spanish  bishop,  bv  his 
will,  bequeathed  about  sixteen  volumes  of  ixK)ks 
to  certain  religious  houses,  with  the  express  con- 
dition, that  no  abbot  should  be  permitted  to 
transfer  them  to  anv  other  place,  but  that  they 
shall  be  kept  for  the  monks  of  the  monasteries 
specified  in  the  will,  who  should  accommodate 
each  other  as  much  as  possible  in  the  use  of 
them.  The  will  is  subscribed  by  the  king  and 
queen,  as  well  as  by  the  bishops  and  other 
persons  of  rank. 

The  tenth  century,  which  presents  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  Christiaii  era,  was  an  age 
of  the  profoundest  ignorance,  and  of  the  most 
degrading  superstition.  Some  who  filled  the  high- 
est situations  in  the  church,  could  not  so  much 
as  read ;  while  others,  who  pretended  to  be  better 
scholars,  and  attempted  to  perform  the  public 
offices,  committed  the  most  egregious  blunders. 
In  Spain,  books  were  so  scarce,  that  one,  and  the 
same  copy  of  the  Bible,  St.  Jerome's  Epistles, 
and  some  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
martyrologies,  served  several  monasteries. 

966.  In  England,  the  art  of  writing  in  gold 
seems  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood. 
The  only  remarkable  specimen  that  occurs  of  it 
is  the  charter  of  King  Edgar  to  the  new  minster 
at  Winchester,  in  this  year.  This  volume  is 
written  throughout  in  gold. 

This  taste  for  gold  and  purple  manuscripts 
seems  only  to  have  reached  England  at  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  Wilfred,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  enriched  his  ohurcfi  with  a  copy 
of  the  gospels  dius  adorned.  Many  MSS.  was 
executed  at  Winchester.  I 

980.  Ervene,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Wolston, 


and  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  &mous  for  caUi- 
graphy  and  skill  in  colours.  To  invite  his  pupils 
to  read,  he  made  use  of  a  psalter,  and  a  sacra- 
nientary,  whose  capital  letters  he  had  richly 
illuminated  with  gold. 

999.  Silvester  II.  beforehebecame  pope,  which 
was  in  this  year,  had  been  indefatigable  in  ac- 
quiring and  communicating  learning,  and  these 
qualities  distinguished  him  during  his  whole  life. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  manuscripts,  he  visited  Spain,  and  cansed 
Italy,  and  the  countries  beyona  the  Alps,  to  be 
diligently  explored  for  books  and  manuscripts. 

1020.  Died  the  celebrated  poet  Ferdosi.  He 
is  called  the  Homer  of  Persia,  and  flourished  at 
this  time,  at  the  court  of  Mahmoud,  in  the  city  of 
Gazaa  His  principal  work  was  a  noble  and 
-«legantepic  poem,  on  the  history  of  Persia, 
wni>  1  occupied  him  thirty  years,  but  for  which 
hisonly  reward  wasas  many  smallpiecesof  money 
as  the  work  contained  couplets.  He  wrote,  in 
retaliation,  an  animated  invective  against  the 
Sultan,  and  leaving  Gazna  in  the  night,  fled  to 
Bagdad,  where  the  Caliph  protected  him  till  his 
death.  It  is  said,  that  Mahmoud  was  persuaded 
by  envious  rivals  to  diminish  the  reward  he  had 

Promised  him ;  but  sensible  too  late  of  his  error, 
e  tried  to  retrieve  his  lame,  by  sending  an  im- 
mense sum  to  the  poet;  but  the  rich  present 
reached  the  gates  of  Bagdad,  as  the  body  of 
Ferdosi  was  being  carried  to  its  last  mansioD ; 
and  it  was  rejected  by  his  virtuous  daughter, 
who  scOTued  to  accept  that  wealth  which  had 
been  once  denied  to  the  merit  of  her  iUustrious 
father  , 

1060.  The  most  ancient  manuscript  in  cotton 
paper,  with  a  date,  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
No.  2,889  ;  another  in  the  emperor's  library,  at 
Vienna,  that  bears  the  date  of  1095  ;  but  as  the 
manuscripts  without  a  date  are  incomparably 
more  numerous  than  those  which  are  dated.  Fa- 
ther Montfiucon,  who  on  these  subjects,  is  great 
authority,  on  account  of  his  diligence  and  the 
extent  ofhis  researches,  by  comparing  the  writing, 
discovered  some  of  the  tenth  century. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  royal  academy  of 
inscriptions  and  belle-lettTis,there  is  a  dissertation 
of  Montfaucon,  which  proves,  that  ckarta  bomby- 
dne,  or  cotton  paper,  was  discovered  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  east  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  or 
early  in  the  tenth  century.  There  axe  several 
Greek  manuscripts,  both  in  parchment,  on  vellum, 
and  cotton  paper,  that  bear  the  date  of  the  year 
they  were  written  in,  but  the  greater  part  are 
without  date.  From  the  dated  manuscripts,  a 
surer  judgment  may  be  formed  by  comparing  the 
writings  of  thatAge  with  those  that  are  not  dated. 

1066,  Oct.  14.  The  accession  of  William  Duke 
of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of  England,  (on  this 
day)  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  literature 
and  science  in  this  country,  being  himself  a  well- 
educated  prince,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  learn- 
ing. His  influence  had  excited  extraordinary 
ardour  for  literary  pursuits  among  the  Norman 
cler^,  and  afterwards  had  the  game  effect  amongst 
the  English ;  besides  which,  many  of  the  most 
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leaned  men  on  the  continent  followed  him  to 
England.  The  circle  of  the  sciences  was  much 
enliLiged  beyond  any  former  age.  It  was  in  this 
reign  that  we  find  the  distincticm  drawn,  betwixt 
ph^cians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries.  The  best 
cotempoiarj  writers  agree,  that  learning  was  in 
a  mote  flourishing  state  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  (1100  to  1135) 
tlian  it  was  in  Italy. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  old  charter, 
originally  written  in  the  Saxon  language,  and 
enmted  by  William  I.  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London. — ^"William,  king,  greets  William, 
bishop,  and  Godfrey  portgrave  (the  tame  in  office 
«i  lord  mayor)  and  all  we  borough  of  London, 
Fieneh  and  English,  friendly.  And  I  now  make 
known  to  you,  that  you  are  worthy  to  enjoy  all 
those  laws  and  privileges  which  you  did  before  the 
decease  of  King  Edward.  And.  it  is  my  will  that 
erery  child  be  nis  father's  heir  after  his  father's 
decease.  And  I  will  not  suffer  any  man  to  do  you 
wrong.    God  you  keep." 

1070.  An  instance  of  the  h^jli  estimation  in 
which  books  were  held  at  this  time,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  front  of  the  manuscript  gospels  bdonging 
to  the  public  library,  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, written  in  an  c^d  hand  in  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxonic,  given  to  the  university  by  the  learned 
Theodore  Beza.  This  book  was  presented  by 
Leofric,  bishop  of  the  church  of  St  Peter's  at 
Exeter,  for  the  use  of  his  successors.  This  Leo- 
fric was  chancellor  of  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  died  in  1072. 

Theodore  Beza  was  a  celebrated  reformer,  and 
a  man  of  very  extensive  and  critical  learning. 
He  was  bom  at  Vezlay,  in  Burgundy,  in  1519, 
and  died  at  Geneva,  in  1605.  The  above  manu- 
script is  called  tann  him  Codex  Bezie,  but  some- 
times, Co<2eE  Cantabrigienu. 

Theodore  Beza  dedicated  his  Aristotle  on  Ani- 
naU  to  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  recdved  from  his 
lioliaees  the  cost  of  the  binding. 

1070.  Lanfianc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
his  Constitutions,  ordered  his  libTarian  to  deliver  a 
book  to  each  of  the  religious,  at  the  begiiming  of 
I^nt:  a  whole  year  was  allowed  for  the  perusal  of 
the  book;  and  at  the  returning  Lent,  those  monks 
who  bad  neglected  to  read  the  books  they  had 
iKpectirdy  received,  were  commanded  toprostiate 
tlumselres  before  the  abbot,  and  to  supplicate  his 
iadolgsnce.  Loafranc  di^  May  28,  1089,  and 
was  bnried  at  Canterbury. 

In  this  century,  Robert,  abbot  of  Jumiege,  and 
niceeaarely  bisbiop  of  London,  and  archbishop  of 
Caateibory,  presented  to  his  monastery,  during 
the  time  he  held  the  bishopric  of  London,  a  book 
called  a.San-a»tentory,oontainhig  all  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  practised  at  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments.  At  the  close  of  the  book,  the  follow- 
ing anathema  was  daioonced  against  any  one 
who  should  steal  the  book,  or  any  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  monastery : — "  If  any  one  take  away 
this  bode  &om  this  place  by  force,  or  fraud,  or 
any  other  way,  let  hmi  suffer  the  loss  of  his  soul 
for  what  he  has  dime ;  let  him  be  blotted  out  of 
the  hock  of  life,  and  not  be  written  among  the 


just ;  and  let  Aim  be  condemned  to  the  severest 
excommunication,  who  shall  take  awa^  any  of  the 
vestments  which  I  have  given  to  this  place,  or 
the  other  ornaments,  the  silver  candlesticks,  or  the 
gold  from  the  table.  Amen." — Mabillon. 

In  the  above  monastery,  prayers  were  appointed 
to  be  offered  on  the  6th  o'f  March,  for  those  "  who 
had  made  and  given  books  on  the  first  day  of 
Lent,"  the  day  on  which  books  were  distributed 
to  the  monks  according  to  rule. 

1080.  Herman,  one  of  the  Norman  bisliops  of 
Salisbury,  condescended  to  write,  bind,  and  illu- 
minate books,  for  the  use  of  the  church. 
•  1072.  In  thelibrary  of  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Cassino,  is  a  manuscript,  containing  the  lessons 
for  the  vigils,  to  which  the  following  note  is 
prefixed :  "  I,  brother  John  of  Marricana,  long 
since  arch-priest  of  the  church,  but  now  the 
meanest  servant  of  that  holy  place,  did  cause  to 
be  composed,  at  my  own  proper  charge,  for  the 
salvation  of  me  and  mine ;  and  devoutly  offered 
it  to  the  most  holy  Father  Benedict,  on  his  holy 
altar;  on  the  day  when  I  took  his  habit  upon 
me.  Farther  praying,  that  if  any  man  shall,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  presume  to  take  it  from 
this  noly  place,  he  may  have  his  eternal  mansion 
with  those  to  whom  Christ  at  the  last  judgment 
shall  say :  Depart  from  me  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  But 
whosoever  you  are  that  read  these  lines,  fail  not 
also  to  read,  the  distich  underneath  :" 

"  Blest  Sivionr  I  in  ttar  book  of  life  divine. 
Hay  Leo's*  bvonred  name  illnstiions  sblne." 

Father  Montfaucon,  in  his  Diarium  Italimm, 
or  travels  through  Italy,  notices  several  works 
written  or  transcribed  m  this  century,  and  de- 
posited in  the  different  libraries,  some  of  which 
have  curious  inscription.<!.  In  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena's  library,  is  a  waiter  most  elegantly  written, 
on  the  front  of  which  is  insertea  in  Greek : — 
"  This  book  is  deposited,  in  the  holy  monastery, 
for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  monk  Theo- 
dosius  Xylata.  I^et  him  who  reads  it  through 
the  Lord,  praise  him,  and  pray  for  his  soul." 

1080.  It  was  a  fixed  rule  in  religious  houses 
that  all  their  inmates  should  devote  a  portion  of 
the  day  to  labour.  Such  as  were  unable  to  work 
at  employments  reouiring  toil  and  strength,  or 
particular  skill,  discharged  their  duty  by  copying 
manuscripts,  and  as  it  was  another  rule,  thateveiT 
vacancy  should  be  filled  up,  as  soon  as  ever  it 
took  place,  there  was  always  a  con^derable 
number  of  copyists.  In  every  great  abbey,  an 
apartment,  called  the  scriptorium,  was  expressly 
fitted  up,  as  a  writing-room.  That  of  St.  Alban'sf 
abbey  was  built  about  this  time,  by  a  noble  Nor- 
man, who  ordered  many  volumes  to  be  written 
there,  and  who  conferred  upon  the  abbey  two 
parts  of  the  tithes  of  Hatfield,  and  certain  tithes 
in  Redbum,  and  appointed  a  daily  provision 

*  The  nsme  of  the  truurailier. 
t  St.  Aibnn  was  the  first  person  who  sofltared  Mutyrduiu 
for  ChrlstiMiltT  In  England,  he  was  beheaded  st  Verulam, 
in  Hertfordshire,  June  U,  303,  since  called  St.  Albans, 
ttamthe  Abbey  foonded  in  memory  of  tliat  Martyr,  7IH. 
byOth,  Kiss  of  the  Merdans. . 
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of  meat  for  the  writers,  the  exemplars  were  fur- 
nished by  Archbishop  Liuifraiic.  Estates  and 
legacies  were  often  bequeathed  for  the  support  of 
the  scriptorium,  and  tithes  appropriated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  copying  books.  ■  The  tran- 
scription of  the  service  books  for  the  choir,  was  in- 
trusted to  boys  and  novices;  but  the  missals  and 
bibles  were  ordered  to  be  written  by  monks  of 
mbture  age  and  discretion.  Persons  qualified  by 
experience,  and  superior  learning,  were  appointed 
to  revise  every  manuscript  that  came  from  the 
scriptorium.  The  copying  of  books,  was  executed 
in  other  places  besides  monasteries',  sometimes 
by  individuals,  from  their  attachment  to  litera- 
ture; but  generally  by  persons  who  made  it  their 
professed  employment.  Where  there  were  no 
fixed  revenues  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curing books  for  the  library,  the  abbot,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chapter,  commonly  imposed  an 
annual  tax,  on  every  member  of  the  community 
for  thatpurpose.  The  monks  of  some  monasteries 
were  bitterly  reproached  for  the  extravagant 
sums  they  expended  on  their  libraries. 

To  thecareand  curiosity  of  the  religioushouses, 
it  is  principally  owing,  that  the  old  chronicles'of 
our  countij  were  preserved  till  the  invention  of 
printing.  Besides  the  monks  who  were  employed 
m  the  monasteries,  in  copying  manuscripts ;  there 
were  others,  who  were  engaged  in  illuminating 
and  binding  them  when  written.  Gold  and  azure 
were  the  favourite  colours  of  the  illuminators.  In 
binding  their  books,  some  wereadomed  with  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  precious  stones,  or  coloured  velvet; 
but  for  common  binding,  they  frequently  used 
rough  white  sheep-skin,  with  or  without  immense 
bosses  of  brass,  pasted  upon  a  wooden  board, 
carved  in  scroll  and  similar  work. 

The  monks,  in  these  convential  writing  rooms, 
were  enjoined  to  pursue  their  occupation  in 
silence,  and  cautiously  to  avoid  mistakes  in  gram- 
mar, spelling,  or  pointing  ;  and,  in  certain  in- 
stances, authors  prefixed  to  their  works,  a  solemn 
adjuration  to  the  transcribers,  to  copy  them  cor- 
rectly; the  following  ancient  one,  by  Irenieus, 
has  been  preserved:  "I  adjure  thee,  who  shalt 
transcribe  this  book,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  his  glorious  coming  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  that  thou  compare  what  thou  trans- 
scribest, and  correct  it  carefully,  according  to  the 
copy  from  which  thou  transcribest;  and  that  thou 
also  annex  a  copy  of  this  adjuration  to  whatthou 
hast  written." — EruebiusU  Eccla.  Hut. 

The  monastic  writers,  or  copiers  of  manu- 
scripts, have  been  thought  by  some,  to  be  the 
last  relics  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  or  die  Roman 
librarii. — Dibdin. 

Turner,  in  his  Hatory  of  England,  gives  the 
followingaccountof  Osmund,  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  who  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  borne  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, 
having  embraced  areligious  life,  and  been  chosen 
bishop  of  Sherbom,  or  Salisbury,  collected  a  noble 
library ;  and  not  only  received  with  great  liberality, 
every  ecclesiastic  that  was  distinguishedfor  learn- 
ing, and  persuaded  them  to  reside  with  him,  but 
ipied  and  bound  books  with  his  own  hand. 


I085,iir<iy24.  IHW  Pope  Gregory  VII.  This 

pope  from  a  bigotted  zeal,or  a  principle  of  policy, 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  works  of  all  the  most 
eminent  heathen  authors;  and,  among  many 
others  that  perished  by  his  means,  he  is  said  to 
have  burned  above  one  hundred  copies  of  Livtft 
History,  all  the  decads  of  which  were  entire  before 
his  time. 

The  Dictatet  of  Hildebrand,  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate the  fierce  impetuosity  and  boundless 
ambition  of  his  character.  One  of  these  Z>tc2ate 
affirm,  "  that  no  book  is  to  be  deemed  canonical 
without  his  authority." 

Inflamed  with  the  blindest  zeal  against  every 
thing  Pagan,  this  pope  ordered  that  the  library 
of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature 
formed  by  successive  emperora,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames !  He  issued  this  order  under 
the  notion  of  confining  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
to  the, holy  scriptures!  From  that  time  all 
ancient  learning  which  was  not  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  church,  has  been  emphati- 
cally distinguished  as  profane — in  opposition  to 
sacred.  This  Pope  also  is  said  to  have  burnt  the 
works  of  Varro,  the  learned  Roman,  that  St. 
Austin  should  escape  from  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arism, being  deeply  indebted  to  Varro  for  much 
of  his  great  work  the  City  of  God.  ITie  works 
of  the  ancients  were  frequently  destroyed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  monks.  They  appear  some- 
times to  have  mutilated  them,  for  passages  have 
not  come  down  to  us  which  once  evidently  existed. 

"  Science  now  dreads  on  boolcs  no  holy  wiir  ^ 

Thus  mtdtlply'd,  and  thus  dlspen'd  so  tti. 

She  Bmiles  exulting,  doomM  no  more  to  dwdl 

'Midst  moths  and  cobwebs.  In  a  friar's  cell : 

To  see  her  Uvy,  aiid  most  Ctvonr'd  sons. 

The  ptey  of  worms  and  popes,  of  Goths  and  Hniis  $ 

To  moum,  half-eaten  Tacitus,  thj  fate. 

The  dread  of  lawless  sway,  and  crait  of  state. 

Her  bold  machine  tedeem's  the  patriot's  Ikme 

From  royal  malice,  and  the  bigot's  flame ; 

To  bounded  thrones  displays  the  legal  plan, 

And  vindicates  the  dignity  of  man. 

Tyrants  and  time,  in  her,  lose  half  their  pow^,— 

And  Reason  shaU  subsist,  tbo'  both  devour. 

Her  sov'reign  empire,  Britons,  O !  maintain 

While  demons  yell,  and  monlts  blaspheme  in  vain. 

Her's  is  the  regimen  of  civil  good) 

And  her's,  rell^n,  truly  nnderstood." 

Until  this  century,  musical  notes  were  ex- 
pressed only  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  till 
the  fourteenth  century  they  were  expressed  by 
large  lozenge-shaped  black  dots  or  points  placed 
on  diSierent  lines,  one  above  another,  and  these 
first-named  tu,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  to  which  si  was 
afterwards  added  ;  and  they  were  all  expressed 
without  any  distinction  as  to  length  of  time,  and 
without  any  such  thing  as  breves,  semibreves, 
minims,  crotchets,  or  quavers.  The  old  psalters, 
in  many  cathedral  churches,  are  found  thus 
written.  In  the  library  ^t  Worcester,  there  is  a 
copy  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  set  to  music 
throughout,  with  these  sorts  of  notes.  Reeds 
were  commonly  used  for  writing  the  text  and 
initials,  and  quills  for  the  smaller  writing. 

From  the  origin  of  monasteries,  till  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe, 
except  those  belongingto  monasteries,  or  episcopal 
churches.    At  the  beginnmg  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
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tuiy,  tfaer  were  opened  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
luW  tm  France,  by  qualified  persons  among  both 
the  laitj  and  clergy.  But  though  theii  general 
iotnidaction  and  establishment,  must  be  assigned 
to  tliis  period,  yet  it  is  certain  Utat  Chailemi^e 
/bnodeasereial  in  his  dominions ;  and  long  beioie 
Us  reign,  St.  Augustine  was  an  usher  in  a  school. 
His  business  was  to  presideover  the  dress,morab, 
gait,  &c.  of  his  pupils,  and  sit  with  them  in  a 
kind  of  anti-school,  separated  bom  the  principal 
school  bT  a  curtain.  Here  they  said  their  lessons 
to  the  nsner,  before  they  went  to  the  master ;  when 
the  curtun  was  drawn  btck.  In  the  middle  ages, 
there  were  distinct  schools  for  clerks,  for  laymen, 
and  for  girls ;  and  two  hundred  children  at  a  time 
are  represented  as  learning  their  letters.  Itine- 
nutschoolmasters  were  also  common.  The  whole 
of  the  education,  however,  even  of  those  of  the 
highest  ranks,  seldom  went  beyond  reading  and 
viiting,  and  the  more  nmple  rules  of  arithmetic. 
—It  is  generally  the  fate  of  discoveries  that  are 
made  prematurely,  and  under  un&vourable  cir- 
cumstances, either  to  be  strangled  in  their  birth,or 
to  struggle  through  a  very  short  and  useless  ex- 
istoice.  Had  the  art  of  printing  been  invented 
during  the  deepest  ignorance  and  gloom  of  the 
duh  ages,  its  value  And  importance  would  not 
hare  been  appreciated,  and  it  might  gradually 
hare  sunk  into  neglect  and  total  obUvion.  Books 
were  indeed,  excessiv^y  rare,  and  dear ;  but  very 
few  sonj^t  for  them,  for  few  had  the  curiosity  or 
ability  to  read,  and  fewer,  the  money  to  purchase 
ihemi  After  thetenth  century,  Uteiature  began  to 
lerive;  fafetbom  linen  rags  was  invented ;  and 
a  tendency  to  commerce  appeared.  This  caused 
a  gradual  accumulation  of  capital,  and  rendered 
aecesuiy  some  attention  to  learning. 

1086.  The  peaceable  state  of  William's  afiaiis 
gave  him  Irisure  to  finish  an  imdertaking  which 
pioTes  his  great  and  extensive  genius,  and  does 
boncnu  to  his  memory.  It  was  a  general  survey 
of  all  England;  their  extent  in  each  district, 
their  proprietors,  teniues,  value,  the  quantitv  of 
meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and  arable  land,  and  of 
all  dauminations  who  lived  upon  them.  This 
valuable  piece  of  antiquity,  was  called  Doomtday 
JBooi. 

The  name  of  2>om£oe,  or  Doomsday  Book,  has 
most  onnmonly  beat  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Ihn-deam,  or  judgment,  alluding  by  metaphor, 
to  those  books,  out  of  which  the  world  shall  be 
juiced  at  the  last  day.  But  although  its  won- 
derful minuteness  in  the  survey  of  British  pro- 
pettj  migfat  have  made  this  the  original  oi  its 
title,  yet  its  Latin  names  do  not  support  it,  since 
they  rignify  only  the  Winchester  Rolls,  the 
Writings  of  the  Sling's  Treasury,  the  King's 
Book,  the  Judicial  Book,  the  Assessment  of 
England,  Sec.  The  design  of  the  work  was  to 
serve  a^  register  of  the  possessions  of  every 
Eogliah  freeman,  although  it  is  still  doubted 
whether  it  were  done  to  record  the  names  and 
divisions  of  England,  in  imitation  of  the  Win- 
chester Roll  of  Al&ed;  to  ascertain  what  quan- 
tity of  militaiy  service  wa.s  owed  by  King 
WQIiam's  cfaiei  tenants;  to  a£Sx  the  homage 


due  to  the  sovereign;  or  to  record  by  what  tenure 
the  various  estates  of  Britain  were  held.  The 
survey  was,  however,  undertaken  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  a  great  council  of  the  kingdom, 
which  met  imme£ately  after  the  false  rumour 
of  the  Danes'  intended  attack  upon  England,  in 
the  year  1085,  as  it  is  stated  in  die  Saxon  chro- 
nicle, and  it  did  not  occupy  long  in  the  execu- 
tion, since  all  the  historians  who  speak  of  it  vary 
but  from  the  year  1083  until  1087.  There  is  a 
memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
sta.ting  that  it  was  finished  in  1086.  The  man- 
ner of  performing  this  survey  was  expeditious; — 
certain  commissioners,  called  the  King's  Justi- 
ciaries, were  appointed  to  travel  throughout 
England,  and  to  register  upon  the  oaths  of  the 
sherifis,  the  lords  of  each  manor,  the  priests  of 
every  church,  the  stewards  of  every  hundred,  the 
bailiffs  and  six  villeins,*  or  husbandmen  of  every 
village,  the  names  of  the  various  places,  the 
holders  of  them  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  forty  years  previous;  the  names  of 
the  possessors,  the  quantity  of  land,  the  natore 
of  the  tenants,  and  tne  several  kinds  of  property 
contained  in  them.  All  the  estates  were  to  be 
then  triplv  rated;  namely,, as  they  stood  in  the 
reig^  of  the  Confessor;  as  ther  were  first  be- 
stowed by  King  William  I.  ana  as  Utey  were  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  manuscript  itself,  consists  of  two  volumes, 
a  greater  and  a  less.  The  first  of  these  is  a  large 
folio,  containing  the  description  of  thirtv-oue 
counties,  upon  382  double  pages  of  vellum, 
numbered  on  one  side  only,  and  written  in  a 
small  but  plain  character,  each  page  having  a 
double  column.  Some  of  the  capital  letters,  and 
principal  passages,  are  touched  with  red  ink,  and 
others  have  red  lines  run  through  them,  as  if 
they  were  intended  to  be  obliterated.  The  smaller 
volume  is  of  a  4  to  size,  and  is  written  upon  450 
double  pages  of  velliun,  but  in  a  single  column, 
and  in  a  very  large  and  fair  character;  it  con- 
tains three  counties,  and  a  part  of  two  others. 
A  perfect  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Dooms- 
day Book  may  be  had  on  reference  to  the  fac- 
siinilies  engraved  for  the  Reports  of  ike  Com- 
mistioners  of  the  Public  Records,  whence  the 
foregoing  accoimt  has  been  abstracted;  to  Re- 
gistrum  Honoris  de  Richmiond ;  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  by 
John  Nichols,  to  Collections  for  the  History  of 
Worcestershire,  by  the  Rev.  Thread  way  Nash, 
D.  D.,  and  to  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Surrey,  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Man- 
ning, and  William  Bray.f 

There  are,  however,  other  manuscripts  known 
by  the  name  of  Doomsday;  as  a  third  sur- 
vey was  also  made  by  the  Conqueror,  and  a 

*  Villeios  were  those,  who  were  sold  with  the  land,  hat 
could  not  be  removed,  like  the  slaves.,  who  could  be  sold 
troin  one  person  to  another. 

t  The  DoomadayBook,  was,  until  1095, kept  under  three 
locks,  the  keys  of  which  were  in  the  custody  of  the  treasu- 
rer and  the  two  chaniberlains  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  Is 
now  deposited  in  theChapter-house,  at  Westminster,  whei« 
the  fee  for  consulting  it  is  6x.  Sd.  and  for  transcripts  from 
It,  4d.  per  line.  For  an  account  of  the  printing  of  the 
Doomsday  Book,  ace  1767  poii. 
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fourth  is  pieserred  in  the  Exchequer,  which, 
although  It  be  an  abridgement  of  the  foimer, 
consists  of  a  very  lajve  volume. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Exeter 
cathedral,  another  Doomtdayliook,visiM&y  called 
from  that  circumstance,  the  Exon  Do<muday  ; 
which  consists  of  five  counties  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  copied  from  King  Wilham's 
8UTVOT.  Its  size  is  a  small  folio,  baring  63a 
double  pages  of  vellum. 

Other  manuscripts  called  Doomsday,  or  those 
of  a  similar  nature,  are  the  Inquititio  JEliemu,  a 
register  of  the  property  of  the  monastery  of  Ely, 
meserved  in  the  Cottoniaji  library.  The  WitUon 
Doomsday,  a  survev  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  to  ascertain  the  demesnes  of  Edwud  the  Con- 
fessor, in  Winchester.  The  Boldan  Book ,  an  inqui- 
sition into  the  rents  and  tenures  due  in  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  the  name  of  which  was  derived  mm 
the  village  of  Boldon,  near  Sunderland,  by  whose 
inhabitants  its  contents  were  furnished. 

1091.  The  celebrated  abbey  of  Croyland  des- 
troyed by  fire:  the  library  contained  700  volumes. 

When  Joffred,  abbot  of  Croyland,  resolved  to 
rebuild  the  church  of  his  monastery  in  amost  mag- 
nificent manner  in  the  next  century,  he  obtained 
a  h\i)X,dwpensing  with  the  third  part  of  all pen- 
ancetfor  sin,  to  those  who  eoatrtimttd  any  thing 
towards  the  buUdinff  of  the  church,  and  sent 
monks  into  every  country  to  publish  the  condi- 
tions. "  By  this  means,"  says  the  historian,  "  the 
wonderful  benefits  granted  to  all  the  contributors 
towards  the  bmlding,  were  published  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  great  heaps  of  treasure, 
and  masses  of  yellow  gold,  flowed  in  from  all 
countries,  upon  the  venerable  Abbot  Jofired,  and 
encouraged  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
church."  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  upon  the  day 
of  performing  that  ceremony,  an  immense  con- 
course of  eans,  barons,  knights,  &c.,  with  their 
ladies  and  famUies,  attended,  each  of  whom  laid 
a  stone  and  deposited  upon  it  a  sum  of  money, 
a  grant  of  lands,  tithes,  or  patronages,  or  a 
promise  of  materials  and  labour  in  erecting  the 
church ;  and  it  is  said  that  more  was  that  day 
raised  in  money  and  grants,  than  was  sufficient 
to  complete  the  extended  building,  in  the  most 
costly  style. 

Such  were  the  extraordinary  means  by  which 
the  clergy  of  those  days  overcame  theminds,  and 
taxed  the  purses  of  the  credulous  laymen.  But 
as  there  is  no  earthly  good  without  some  alloy,  so 
neither  is  there  any  evil  without  some  concomi- 
tant good.  The  very  avarice  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  disposition  to  munificence  and  splendour 
in  their  monasteries  and  churches,  were  the  great 
means  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  architec- 
ture, weavmg,  embroidery,  painting,  working  in 
metals,  and  all  the  other  fine  arts.  And  it  is 
curious  to  reflect,  that  the  superstition  of  the 
people,  was  the  direct  means  of  difiusing  a  taste 
for  sculpture.  The  sway  which  the  churchmen 
also  possessed  over  the  mmdsof  the  rich,  operated 
towards  the  foundation  of  many  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  the  collection  of  many  valuable 
libraries. 


1096.  The  first  army  of  the  Crusaders  muched 
from  Europe,  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalein. 

"What judgment,"  inquires  Mr.  Berringtm, 
in  his  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, "  shall 
we  form  of  the  Crusaders,  which  were  more  exbi. 
ragant  in  their  origin,  more  contagions  in  thett 
progress,  more  destructive  in  their  conseauenses, 
than  all  the  follies  which  had  hitherto  inluriatcd 
or  depressed  the  human  mind,  and  which  towaidt 
the  close  of  this  century,  took  forcible  possessjon 
of  the  western  world.  The  scheme  originated  in  tlie 
cultivated  mind  of  Gerbert,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
pontificate ;  was  nourished  by  Gregory  VII.;  ind 
carried  into  execution  by  the  activity  of  Urban  II, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Peterthe  Hermit.  Jemsalem 
was  taken  in  1098."  Ignorance  and  barbaiism 
marked  the  progress  of  ue  Crusaders,  and  liteia- 
ture  in  eveir  form  was  the  object  of  indiffeieDce. 
Schools  and  convents  felt  the  general  contagion; 
and  if  a  few  employed  the  remonstrances  of 
wisdom,  they  were  unheeded,  or  despised. 

Cassiodorus,  to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon, 
"after  passing  thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the 
world,  was  blessed  witn  an  equal  term  of  repose 
in  the  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace." 
To  this  place,  (the  monastery  of  Mount  Casino, 
in  Calabria)  he  carried  his  bwn  extensive  libtarr, 
which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manuscripts  bougk 
at  a  considerable  expense  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among 
the  monks ;  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  mann- 
scripts ;  and  even  wrote  a  treatise,  giving  minute 
directions,  for  copying  with  correctness  and 
facility.  What  he  did  there  seems  to  hare 
been  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that 
part  of  Italy ;  for  fifty  religious  houses  there  are 
mentioned,  which  afterwards  principally  supplied 
the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Milan,  with  manuscripts. 

1101.  Died,  Bruno,  the  celebrated  founder  of 
the  Carthusian  monlra,  and  one  of  the  actire 

Eromoters  of  knowledge,  hy  the  attention  which 
e  paid  to  the  multiplication  of  books  by  tran- 
scription. He  was  bom  at  Cologne,  about  the 
year  1030,  and  was  descended  from  an  andent 
and  honourable  family.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  was  considered  the  ornament  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  model  of  good 
men.  After  the  legal  deposition  of  Manases, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  for  simony,  Bruno  was 
offered  the  vacant  archbishopric,  but  preferred  a 
state  of  solitude.  He,  with  six  companions, 
withdrew  into  the  desert  of  Chartreuse,*  in  the 
diocese  of  Grenoble,  and  selecting  a  barren  plain, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  between  two  clifls,  near  a 
rapid  torrent;  surrounded  with  high  craggy  rocks, 
almost  all  the  year  covered  with  snow;  tneie,  he 
and  his  companions  built  an  oratoiy,  and  very 
small  cells,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
similar  to  the  ancient  Lauras  of  Falestiaft.  Such 
was  the  original  of  the  order  of  Caitnusians, 
which  took  its  name  from  this  desert. 


*  Tbe  name  Ckartmue  ia  given  to  all  other  conventi  of 
this  order,  which  by  some  hu  been  oompdj  callol 
Charter  House,  the  term  now  constantly  afpUcd  to  tlieii 
ancient  residence  in  London. 
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The  Carthnaans  practised  uncommon  austeri- 
ties; bot  theb  chief  employment  was  that  of 
copying  books,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
eam  their  subsistence,  that  they  might  not  be 
burthensome  to  others.  This  order,  notwithstand- 
ing its  ezcessiTe  austerities,  was  at  one  period  so 
extensiTe,  that  it  possessed  one  hundred  and 
serenty-two  convents,  and  five  nunneries;  the 
nunneries  were  all  situate  in  the  Catholic  Netfarer- 
lands.  By  the  rules  of  the  Carthusians,  the 
sacrist  was  ordered  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
"  to  deliver  out  to  the  monks,  inks,  parchment, 
pens,  chalk,  and  books,  to  read  or  transcribe." 

1 102.  The  general  manners  of  the  age,  and  the 
too  firequently  depraved  habits  of  the  monks  and 
priests,  proyed  gready  injurious  both  to  the  cause 
of  relinon  and  literature,  at  this  period.  The 
crtisades,  were  every  where  pieached,  pilgrimages 
were  undertaken  ;  ceremomes  were  multiplied ; 
and  appeals  were  made  to  the  decisions  of  coun- 
cils, in  preference  to  the  scriptures.  The  canons 
of  synoos  and  provincials,  exhibited  the  lamen- 
table state  of  monkish  and  clerical  morality.  Of 
these  canons,  some  of  which  refer  to  crimes, 
"  obstinately  and  profligately"  practised,  of  a 
nature  unfit  to  meet  the  public  eye,  the  following 
are  selected  from  Anselm's  canons,  passed  at 
Westminster,  in  this  year. 

Can.  9.  "  That  priests  go  notto  drinking  bouts, 
nor  drink  to  pegs."* 

Can.  27.  "That  none  exercise  that  wicked 
trade,  wliich  has  hitherto  been  practised  in  Eng- 
laii,  of  selling  men  like  beasts." 

1102.  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  says,  in  a  diploma 
mitten  in  111  9,  and  quoted  by  Rocchus  Pyrrhus, 
tbat  he  had  renewed  on  parclunent  a  charter  that 


•  Sndi  gift  drinkers  wen  the  Danes,  who  wera  la 
Zo^aod  la  the  time  of  Edgar,  and  k  much  did  their  bad 
mmples  preraO  with  Ou  Kngltah,  that  he,  by  the  advice 
of  Donctan,  ardiUiliap  of  OuitaibiUT,  pnt  down  many 
>lc  hooMa,  auftiiiis  oolr  one  to  be  in  a  TiHace,  or  snail 
ton :  and  be  alao  fbrther  ordained,  that  puu  or  naila 
slKuild  be  iHtened  Into  the  drinUng-^niM,  or  homa,  at 
stistd  (Uatancea,  and  whoaoerer  sboold  dilnk  beyond  thoae 
nniks  at  one  diancbt,  Blioold  be  obnoxious  to  a  seTere 
pnnlshmcDt,— Stratt,  in  Brand's  Odtervaiiona  on  Popular 
intUptitia. 

Our  iBcwtOT  were  fotmeily  Ihmoas  for  oompotationi 
ttxir  ^kpa  ma  ale,  and  one  method  of  amnsiiiK  them- 
wtTcsiaaiiiiar  was  with  the  peg- tankard.  I  tiad  lately 
ooe  of  duB  ia  my  Innd.  It  had  on  the  inslda  a  row  of 
cigbt  iiia^  one  above  anotiier,  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
bdd  two  quarts,  and  was  a  noble  piece  of  plate,  so  that 
tlxre  vasa  lOl  of  ale,  half  a  pint  WinehcMer  measure, 
iKtweea  each  peg.  The  Uw  was,  that  every  peiaon  that 
ilnuk  ms  to  empty  the  space  between  pin  and  pin,  so 
tins  the  {dna  were  so  many  meaanres  to  muce  tlw  company 
111  drink  alike,  and  to  swallow  the  same  qoaatity  of  liquor. 
Tldi  «u  a  pretty  sore  method  of  making  all  the  company 
drank,  espedally  if  it  be  considered  that  the  rule  was,  that 
wineTer  diaok  sliort  of  bis  pin,  or  beyond  it,  was  oblieed 
to  drink  scain,  and  even  aa  deep  as  to  the  next  pin.  And 
it  n>  (orthis  reason,  that  in  ArchUshop  Anselm's  canons, 
nmh!  in  the  cbmicil  of  I,ondon,  A.  D.  lioa,  priests  are 
ujcincd  notto  go  to  drinking  boots,  nor  drink  to  pegs. 

Waiiamof  Malmesbory,  speaking  of  Dunstan,  ArchUshty 
of  CSutertnirfl  says,  "  So  extremely  enxions  was  he  to 
inwrre  peace  even  in  trivial  matters,  that,  as  his  country- 
men oMd  to  assemble  in  taverns,  and  what  a  little  eleva- 
ted, qnarrd  as  to  the  proportions  of  their  liquor,  he  ordered 
fM  or  silver  pegs  to  be  fastened  in  the  pots,  that  whilst 
cTcry  man  knew  Ills  Just  measure,  shame  vroold  compel 
oA,  neither  to  take  more  himself,  nor  oi>llge  others  to 
tnnk  beyond  their  propoitlanal  abate.— Shaipe's  BUttrf 
"ftkt  Kifn^  KngkUKt. 


had  been  written  on  cotton  paper,  "m  eharta 
cuttunea,"  in  the  year  1 102,  and  another  in  II 12. 
1109.  i>i>(iIngulph,theabbot  ofCrDyland,an 
Englishman,  and  who  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his 
Hiitory  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  in  which  the 
reader  is  interested  by  tne  simple  and  ingenius  air 
of  his  narrative.  From  thb  nistory,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  any  distinct  period  was  allotted  to 
study  ,by  the  monks  of  the  abbey ;  but  an  account 
is  given  of  a  present  of  forty  large  original  volumes, 
of  divers  doctors,  to  the  common  librarv,  and  of 
more  than  a  hundred  smaller  copies  of  books,  on 
various  subjects.  Sometimes,  also,  the  names  are 
mentioned  of  men,  said  to  have  been  "  deeply 
versed  in  every  branch  of  literature."  As  the 
transcripts  of  books  mnlti]plied,  the  permission  to 
inspect  them,  was  more  liberally  conceded  than 
formerly.  The  historian  gives  a  specimen  of  their 
rule  on  this  point :  "We  forbade,"  says  he,  "un- 
der the  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  lending 
of  our  books,  as  well  the  smaller  without  pictures, 
as  the  larger  with  pictures,  to  distant  schools, 
without  the  abbot's  leave,  and  his  certain  know- 
ledge within  what  time  they  would  be  restored. 
As  to  the  smaller  books,  adapted  to  the  boys,  and 
the  relations  of  the  monks,  see.  we  forbade  to  be 
lent  more  than  one  day  without  leave  of  the  prior." 

WOS,  April  21.  Died  Anselm,  archbisnop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  In  1060, 
he  commenced  monk,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
at  Bea,  in  Normandy,  under  lAufranc.  His 
progress  in  religious  knowledm  was  great ;  but 
mUdness  and  curity  seem  to  have  predominated 
in  all  his  views  of  piety.  Laniranc  dying  in  1 089, 
William  II.  usurped  the  revenues  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  treated  the  monks  of  the  place 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  On  the  death  of  his 
royal  persecutor,  (August  5, 1100)  he  was  invited 
to  England  by  Henry  I.  and  although  he  became 
the  strenuous  defender  of  the  papal  authority,  he 
seems  to  have  been  influenced  more  b^  the  popu- 
lar prejudices  of  his  day,  than  by  a  spirit  of  am- 
bition, which  certainly  formed  no  part  of  his 
character.  Besides  the  canon  which  he  framed 
at  Westminster^orftultn^men  to  he  told  a$  etUtle, 
which  had  till  then  been  practised,  another  in- 
stance of  his  humane  and  pious  disposition,  is 
given,  which  is,  that  one  day  as  he  was  riding  to 
Uie  manor  of  Herse,  a  hare,  "pursued  by  the 
hounds,  ran  under  his  horse  for  refuge ;  he  stop- 
ped, and  turning  to  the  hiuiters,  said,  "This  haie 
reminds  me  of  a  sinner  upon  the  point  of  depart- 
ing this  life,  surrounded  with  devils,  waiting  for 
tiieir  prey.  The  hare  starting  off,  he  forbade  her 
to  be  pursued,  and  was  obeyed.  The  works  of 
Anselm  are  pardy  scholastic,  partiy  devotional, 
and  demonstrate  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
genius,  as  well  as  piety. — Butler'i  Hutory  of  the 
Church  of  Chrut. 

1110.  It  has  been  strongly  contended  by  many 
writers,  that  Cambridge  had  no  existence  as  a 
school  of  learning,  until  this  year,  in  the  reig^  of 
Hennr  II.  Others,  have  cantended,  that  it  wa» 
founaed  either  by  Sigebcrt,  or  Alfred;  and  some 
even  go  back  to  the  fabulous  ages.  The  fact, 
however,  like  other  ancient  facts,  is  not  so  clear 
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astobe  wholly  free  from  dispute.  Butwithouten- 
'  tering  into  these  controversies,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  from  small  beginnings,  Cambridge  is  be- 
come, in  the  course  of  time,  exceedingly  illustri- 
ous, and,  in  rank,  the  second  university  in  the 
world.  Inferior  to  Oxford  in  magnitude,  or  the 
number  of  its  colleges,  professors,  and  students, 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  capable  of  boasting  many 
noble  edifices  and  foundations.  But,  though 
Cambridge  must  yield  the  palm,  in  these  respects, 
to  hei  sister,  we  suppose  she  wUl  be  unwilling  to 
do  it  in  the  valuable  attainments  of  science  and 
literature.  She  as  well  as  Oxford,  hath  produced 
a  number  of  eminent  men  ;  not,  indeed,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  single  seminary,  but  as  the  ornaments 
of  their  country,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature. 
It  has  often  been  said,  that  Oxford  has  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  classics,  belles-lettres, 
and  the  languages ;  while  Cambridge  hath  made 
superior  progress  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
the  severer  studies.  It  is,  however,  to  be  sincerely 
hoped,  that  prosperity  may  reign  over  both  ;  and 
not  only  them,  but  also  every  other  institution, 
that  hath  for  its  aim,  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  literature,  and  that  their  only  contention 
will  be,  who  shall  form  the  greatest  number  of 
characters,  that  will  be  an  honour  to  their 
native  land. 

1110,  April  19,  Died,  St.  Robert,  abbot  of 
Molesme,  founder  of  the  Cistercians.  Among 
the  founders,  was  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Stephen  Harding,  of  an  honourable  and  wealthy 
family.  He  received  his  education  in  the  mo- 
nasteiT  of  Sherbom,  in  Dorchester,  and  he 
there  uid  a  very  solid  foundation  of  literature, 
and  sincere  piety.  He  travelled  into  Scotland, 
and  from  thence  to  Paris,  and  Rome.  In  1098, 
he,  with  twenty  companions,  retired  to  Citeatue, 
a  marshy  wilderness,  five  leagues  from  Dijon, 
where  they  founded  the  Cistercian  order.  In 
1109,  he  was  chosen  the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  monks,  wrote 
during  the  same  year,  a  very  correct  copy  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  for  the  use  of  uie  monastery.  The 
Cistercian  monks  allotted  several  hours  in  the 
day  to  manual  labour,  copying  hooks  or  sacred 
studies.  This  most  valuable  manuscript  copy 
of  the  Bible  is  preserved  at  Citeaux,  in  four 
volumes  in  folio,*written  on  vellum.  He  Died 
March  28,  1134. 

1110.  The  Jint  Myitery,  or  Sacred  Drama, 
that  was  ever  attempted  in  England,  at  least  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  was  exhibited  under 
the  direction  of  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  who 
had  been  invited  from  the  university  of  Paris,  to 
superintend  the  direction  of  the  school  of  the  priory 
of  Dunstable,  where  he  composed  the  play  of  St. 
Catharine,  which  was  acted  by  his  scholars,  during 
this  year.  Matthew  Paris,  who  first  records  this 
anecdote,  says,  that  Geoffrey  borrowed  copes  from 
the  sacrist  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  ol  St.  Al- 
ban's,  to  dress  his  characters.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  abbotof  that  opulentmonastery. — Warton. 
The  composers  of  the  Mysteries  did  not  think, 
that  the  plain  and  probable  events  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  sufficiently  marvellous  for  an  audience 


who  wanted  only  to  be  surprised.  Theyfieqnemlt 
selected  their  materials  from  books  whicb  bad 
more  the  air  of  romance,  particularly  the  legends, 
and  pseudo  gospels.  They  also  introduced  iiio 
them  the  most  ludicrous  and  licentious  ooBrosi. 
tions,  and  actions. 

1112.  About  this  year,  the  empress  Irene,  con. 
sort  of  Alexis  Commenes,  says,  in  her  rule  dnw 
up  for  the  nuns  in  a  convent  she  had  founded  it 
Constantinople,  that  she  leaves  them  three  copies 
of  the  rule,  two  on  parchment,  and  one  on  ooOm. 
1116.  So  rare  and  expensive  were  tnuucripis 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  when  any  petsoo 
made  a  present  of  a  copy  to  a  church  or  monas. 
tery,  it  was  deemed  a  donative  of  such  vilue, 
that  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  pro  remedio  anint 
HUB,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 
In  the  collegiate  church  of  Dreux,  in  France,  a 
Latin  bible,  fairly  written  in  two  vols,  folio,  is 
preserved,  at  the  close  of  which  is  a  lAtin  deed 
of  gift.   The  following  is  a  translation : 

"  Let  all  the  sons  of  the  church,  whetherpnseiu 
or  future,  know  that  Thomas,  Seneschall  of  St 
Gervase,  hath  of  his  own  free  will,  given  this 
Library*  to  God  and  the  holy  protomann 
Stephen,  for  the  remission  of  his  own  sins,  and 
those  of  his  wife  Ermilina,  of  his  son  Herbert,  and 
of  his  daughters  Margaret  and  Fredeburga;  the 
canons  of  the  said  church  of  the  protomartjr, 
have,  therefore,  conceded  to  them  the  benefits  and 
prayers  of  the  said  church,  for  ever.  Offered  br 
the  nand  of  Thomas  himself,  and  by  the  band  ei 
his  wife,  on  the  altar  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen, 
on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  ofour  Lord,  in  the  year 
of  the  Incarnation,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixteen,  in  the  reign  of  the  most  pious  and  sincere 
worshipper  of  God,  King  Louis  the  sixth,  eon  of 
King  Philip  the  first." — Le  Long. 

1120.  Martin  Hugh,  a  monk,  being  appointed 
by  the  convent  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  to  wtiie 
and  illumiitate  a  grand  copy  of  the  bible  for  their 
library,  could  procure  no  parchment  for  that 
purpose  in  England. 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant 
are  written  on  parchment.  From  their  appearance, 
the  parchment  has  evidently  been  polished ;  ac- 
cording to  ancient  authors,  by  the  pumice  sum. 
They  used  three  kinds, — ^that  of  the  natural 
colour ;  the  yellow,  bicolor  membryna  of  Peisius, 
which  seems  to  have  been  so  called  because  one 
side  of  the  leaf  was  white,  the  other  yellow ;  aid 
the  purple ;  the  parchment  being  tinged  with  that 
colour,  when  silver  or  gold  letters  were  to  be  used. 
Vellum,  a  finer  kind  of  parchment,  made  fitnn 
the  skins  of  very  young  calves,  was  also  prepared 
and  used  by  the  ancients,  and  in  the  oaA  and 
middle  ages,  for  writing  upon.  The  side  of  the 
parchment,  which  was  written  upon,  was  called 
iPagina,  or  page,  from  pango,  to  write,  or  com- 
pose ;  and  as  only  one  side  of  the  parchment 
was,  in  general,  written  upon,  the  written  side 
was  termed  the  Recto,  and  the  blank  ade  Versa. 
The  blank  side  of  manuscripts,  written  on  single 
paper,  was  sometimes  used  for  rough  drafts,  or 


*  The  term  Biiliothtca,  or  library,  was  finquenUj'tppi'B' 
to  tbe  BlUe.— Taim/qr, 
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giren  to  children  for  copy-books — hence  the  Latin 
term,  adtenaria,  a  note  book,  loose  papen. 

The  writeis  of  the  Codiea  RucHpti,  or  as 
they  were  sometimes  called  Codiet*  Palinmtetti, 
employed  various  methods  to  obliterate  the  an- 
cient writings;  sometimes  they  pared  off  the 
f  luiace  of  the  parchment  or  vellum  manuscripts ; 
sometimes  they  boiled  them  in  water;  at  other 
times  discharged  the  ink  by  some  chemical  pro- 
cess, particnlarly  by  the  use  of  quick  lime ;  and 
sometimes  only  partially  defaced  the  writing 
with  a  sponge ;  or  where  it  was  already  faded 
through  age,  pursued  their  transcription  without 
further  erasure.  These  processes,  so  destructive 
to  literature,  were  commenced  at  a  veiy  early 
period,  for  in  the  canons  of  the  council  of  truth, 
held  in  the  seventh  century,  we  find  one  made 
expressly  against  this,  and  similar  practices. 
"  They  that  tear,  or  cut  the  books  of  the  Old  or 
Sew  Tetiamait,oi:  of  the  holy  doctors,  or  sell  them 
to  the  dejmnen  of  booki,  or  apothecaries,  or  any 
one  who  will  make  away  with  them,  unless  they 
be  worn  out  and  useless,  is  excommunicated  for 
a  year; — they  that  buy  them,  except  to  keep,  or 
sell  again  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  or  otheis, 
or  camtpl  them,  let  them  be  excommunicated ! " 

By  this  barbarous  operation,  religion  and 
science  were  equally  outraged,  and  the  veir 
words  of  God  obliterated,  to  make  way  for  sucn 
writings,  as  have  yielded  but  little  to  the  instruc- 
tion or  amelioration  of  posterity.  Nor  was  the 
practice  confined  to  the  obliteration  of  the  sacred 
records  only ;  many  classical  works  of  high  repu- 
tation were  also  sacrificed  to  gain  or  superstition. 
Thns,  in  the  place  probably,  of  some  ot  the  finest 
writers  of  antiquity,  philosophers,  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  grammarians,  we  have  missals,  con- 
fessionals, monkish  rhymes,  and  execrable  and 
puerile  legends.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  erasure  of  writing  became  so  com- 
mon in  Germany,  that  fearing  the  use  of  erated 
parchment  in  public  instruments  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  public,  efficacious  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  this  disorder.  Accordingly 
the  patents,  by  which  the  emperors  elevated 
peisooB  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  with  power  to 

Promote  imperial  notaries,  usually  contained  the 
nUowinff  dause : — "  On  condition  that  thev  shall 
not  eiaf\o^  old  and  erated  parchment,  but  it 
disD  be  tirgin.,  (i.  e.  made  of  abortive  skins)  and 
quite  new."  These  literary  depredations  were 
ocosiaoed  by  that  extraordinary  scarcity  and 
deaness  of  materials  for  writing  upon,  which 
existed  dnring  several  ages,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Great  estates  were  often  transferred 
bom  one  to  another  by  a  mere  verbal  agreement, 
uui  the  delivery  of  earth  and  stone  before  wit- 
ness, without  any  written  deed. 

Cicero,  writing  to  his  friend  Trebstins,  who 
had  written  to  him  on  parcbment,  which  had  been 
before  used,  betrays  a  fear  that  Trebatius  had 
erased  his  letter,  to  save  the  expense  of  buying 
new  parchment  Angelo  Mai,  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering a  part  of  Cicero's  Treatite  on  Republiet, 
wWh  had  been  partially  erased,  in  order  to  sub- 
itttttteSt.  Augustine's  Commentary  on  ihePtalTiu. 


1135.  At  this  time,  the  manner  of  publishing 
the  works  of  authors,  was  to  have  them  read  over 
for  three  days  successively,  before  one  of  the 
universities,  or  other  judges  appointed  by  the 
public ;  and  if  they  met  with  approbation,  copies 
of  them  were  then  permitted  to  be  taken,  which 
was  usually  done  by  monks,  scribes,  illuminators, 
and  readers,  who  were  brought  up,  or  trained  to 
that  purpose,  for  their  sole  maintenance  and 
support. 

1153.  Petms  Mauritius,  called  the  venerable, 
acotemporary  of  St.  Barnard,  who  died  on  this 
day,  has  the  following  express  passage  on  linen 
rag  niper  : — '^  The  books  we  read  every  day," 
says  he,  in  his  Treatise  against  the  Jews,  "  ai« 
made  of  sheep,  goat,  or  calf  skin ;  or  of  oriental 
plants,  that  is  the  papyrus  of  Egypt :  or  of  rags: 
exratuHtveterumpanaontm.'"  These  last  words 
signify  undoubtedly  the  paper,  such  as  is  now 
used. 

There  is  no  country  which  has  not  hadits  learn- 
ed and  elabomte  inquirers  as  to  the  means  through 
which  Europe  became  acquainted,  sometime  in 
this  century,  with  the  article  of  paper.  Casiri, 
however,  whilst  employed  in  translating  Arabic 
writers,  has  discovered  the  real  place  from  which 
paper  came.  It  has  been  known  in  China,  where 
Its  constituent  part  is  silk,  from  timeimmemorial. 
In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegiia,  (in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century)  a  manufactory  of  similar 
paper  at  Samarcand ;  and  in  706,  fi%-eight  years 
afterwards,  one  YouzefAmrii.of  Mecca,  discover, 
ed  the  art  of  making  it  with  cotton,  an  article  more 
commonly  used  in  Arabia,  than  silk.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  passage  from  Muhamad 
Al  Gazeli's  "  De  Arabuarum  AntiquiUUum  Eru- 
ditione :" — "  In  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  "says he,  "a  certain  Joseph  Amrii  first 
of  all  invented  paper  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  and 
taught  the  Arabs  the  use  of  it."  And  as  additional 
proof,  that  the  Arabians,  and  not  the  Greeks  of 
the  lower  empire,  as  it  has  long  been  affirmed, 
were  the  inventors  of  cotton  paper,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  a  Greek  of  great  learning,  whom 
Montfaucon  mentions  as  havingbeen  employed  in 
forming  a  catalogue  of  the  old  SiSS.in  the  king's 
library,  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  ol  Henry  II.  always 
calls  the  article  "Ztanuuctw  Paoer."  The  sub- 
sequent invention  of  paper,  made  from  hemp  or 
Jlax,  has  given  rise  to  equal  controversy.  Maflei 
and  Tiraboschi  have  claimed  the  honour  in  behalf 
of  Italy,  and  Scaliger  and  Meerman,  for  Ger- 
many; but  none  of  these  writers  adduce  any  in- 
stance of  its  use  anterior  to  the  14th  century.  By 
far  the  oldest  in  France  is  a  letter  from  Joinville 
to  St.  Louis,  which  was  writtena  short  time  before 
the  decease  of  that  monarch  in  1270.  Examples 
of  the  use  of  modern  paper  in  Spain,  date  from  a 
century  before  that  time :  and  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  quote,  numerous  instances,  cited  by  Gregorio 
Mayans,  namely,  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon,  and  Alfonso  IX. 
of  Castile,  which  is  preser\ed  in  the  archives  at 
Barcelona,  and  bears  date  in  the  year  1178;  to 
this  we  may  add,  ihefueros  (privileges)  granted 
to  Valencia  by  James  the  Conqueror,  in  1251. 
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The  paper  in  question  came  fiom  the  Arabs,  v«ho, 
on  their  airiral  in  Spun,  where  both  silk  and  cotton 
were  berth  equally  rare,  nuide  it  of  hemp  and 
flax.  Their  first  manufactories  were  established 
at  XaXira,  the  San  Felipe  of  the  present  day ; 
a  town  of  high  repute  in  ancient  times,  as  Fliny 
and  Strabo  report,  for  its  fabrication  of  cloth. 
Edrisi  observes,  when  speaking  of  Xatira,  "  Ex- 
cellent and  incomparable  paper  is  likewise  made 
here."  Valentia  too,  the  plams  of  which  produce 
an  abundance  of  flax,  possessed  manufactories  a 
short  time  afterwards ;  and  Catalonia  was  not  long 
in  following  the  example.  Indeed  the  two  latter 
provinces  at  this  moment  furnish  the  best  paper 
m  Spain.  The  use  of  the  article,  made  firom  flax, 
did  not  reach  Castile  until  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X. 
in  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  thence  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  it  spread  to  France,  and  after- 
wards to  Italy,  England,  and  Germany.  The 
Arabic  manuscripts,  which  are  of  much  older  date 
than  the  Spanish,  were  most  of  them  written  on 
satin  paper,  and  embellished  with  a  quantity  of 
omamoital  work,  painted  in  such  gay  and  re- 
splendent colours,  that  the  reader  might  behold 
his  face  reflected  as  if  from  a  mirror. 

Dr.  Robertson,  remarks,  "  that  the  invention 
of  paper  from  linen  rags,  preceded  the  dawning 
of  letters,  and  improvement  in  knowlege,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  by 
means  of  it,  not  only  the  number  of  manuscripts 
increased,  but  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  won- 
derfully &cilitated."  So  far,  indeed,  as  respects 
material,  after  this  period  the  European  world  was 
as  nearly  as  well  off  for  the  means  of  circulating 
and  transmitting  knowledge,  as  we  are  of  the 
present  day.  But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
this  fact,  that  all  books  were  manuscript. 

"  As  to  the  origin  of  the  paper  we  now  use, 
nothing  can,  with  certainty,"  says  Father  Mont- 
£a.ucon,  "  be  aSSrmed  concerning  it."  Thomas 
Demster,  in  his  Glottary,  or  tte  InttituteM  of 
Jnttiman,  says,  that  it  was  invented  before  the 
time  of  Accursius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Notwithstanding  he 
there  speaks  of  bombycine  paper,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  also  comprehends  under  that  name, 
the  linen-rag  paper,  which  is  much  like  cotton 
paper.  In  some  countries  both  were  equally 
used;  as  in  Sicily,  the  state  of  Venice,  and 
perhaps  others.  Several  editions  of  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  made  at  Venice,  ate  on  cotton  paper:  the 
proximity  of  GreeceJiad,  no  doubt,  mtroduced 
the  use  of  it  there. 

Paper,  fabricated  from  linen  rags,  is  now  used 
throughout  Europe,  and  almost  every  part  of 
the  world  where  Europeans  have  penetrated; 
and  is  a  much  more  valuable  material  for  writing 
upon,  thui  the  cotton  paper.  We  are  ignorant 
both  of  the  invention  and  of  the  date  of  tnis  im- 

Eortant  discovery.  Dr.  Prideaux  delivers  it  as 
is  opinion,  that  linen  paper  was  brought  from 
the  East,  because  many  of  the  oriental  manu- 
scripts are  written  upon  it.  Mabillon  believes 
its  invention  to  have  been  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  inventor  of  the  linen  rag  paper,  whoever 
he  was,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 


who  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  discovery. 
The  art  of  printing  would  have  been  oompan- 
tively  of  little  importance  without  having  the 
means  of  procuring  a  proper  material  to  receive 
the  impressions ;  while  the  papyrus  was  the  only 
kind  of  .paper,  it  was  impossible  to  have  pro- 
cured it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  have  made 
large  editions  of  books,  without  which  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  would  for  ever  have  retained 
the  ignorant  barbarity  of  the  dark  ages;  tlie 
cotton  paper,  though  an  improvement,  was  but 
a  rude  and  coarse  article,  unfit  for  any  of  the 
nice  purposes,  to  which  paper  is  now  applied. 
The  perfection  of  the  art  oi  paper-making  con- 
sisted in  finding  a  material  which  could  be  pro- 
cured in  sufficient  quantities,  and  would  be  easy 
of  preparation. 

A  more  common,  or  economical  substance 
could  not  be  conceived,  than  the  tattered  remnants 
of  our  clothes,  linen  worn  out  and  otherwise 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  least  use,  and 
of  wnich  the  quanti^  every  day  increases.  Nor 
could  a  more  simple  labour  be  imag^ed  than  a 
few  hours  trituration  by  mills.  The  dispatch  is 
so  great,  that  it  has  been  observed  by  a  French 
writer,  that  five  workmen  in  a  mill  may  furnish 
sufficient  paper  for  the  continued  labour  of 
3,900  transcnbers.  This  was  on  the  supposition 
of  the  process  being  conducted  upon  the  old 
system  of  hand  labour,  but  by  the  improved 
system  of  our  modem  mills,  when  the  paper  is 
produced  in  a  constant  and  regular  sheet  bjs 
curious  machine,  instead  of  the  workman  making 
sheet  by  sheet  separately,  the  quantity  produced 
is  infinitely  greater. 

The  paper  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  nsed 
by  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  was  made  of  the  bark 
.  of  an  Egyptian  aquatic  plant.  According  to  the 
description  Pliny  after  Theophrastus,  gives  of 
it,  its  stalk  is  triangular,  and  of  a  thickness  that 
may  be  grasped  in  the  hand;  its  root  crooked; 
and  it  terminates  by  fibrous  bunches  composed  of 
long  and  weak  pemcles.  It  has  been  observed  in 
Egypt  by  Guuandinus,  an  author  of  the  15th 
century,  who  has  given  a  learned  commentary  on 
the  passages  of  PUny,  where  mention  is  made  of 
it ;  and  it  is  also  described  in  Prosper  Alpinns 
and  in  Lobel.  The  Egyptians  call  it  berd,  aoA 
they  eat  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  near  the 
roots.  A  plant  named  papero,  much  resembling 
papyrus  of  Egypt,  grows  likewise  in  Sicily;  it  is 
described  in  Lobel's  Advenaria.  Ray,  and 
several  others  after  him,  believed  it  was  of  the 
same  species;  however,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
ancients  made  any  use  of  that  of  Sicily;  and  M. 
de  Juffieu  thinks  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded, especially  by  reaSng,  in  Stiabo,  that 
the  papyrus  grew  only  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  Indies. 
Pliny,  Guilandinus,  Montlaucon,  and  the  Count 
de  Caylus,  are  of  his  opinion. 

Paper  made  of  bark,  is  said  to  have  been  an- 
ciently used  for  the  imperial  protocols,  in  order 
to  render  the  forging  of  false  diplomas  more 
difficult  Montfaucon  notices  a  diploma,  or 
charter,  written  on  bark,  in  the  Longobardic 
character,   about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
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centuiy,   preserved  in  the  librair  of  Antony 

Capello,  a  senator  of  Florence.  It  is  a  judg- 
ment given  at  Reate,  about  guardianship.  The 
parties  contending  are  either  Goths,  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  Lombards;  the  judges  are  Romans. 
It  h  remarlmble,  that  the  date  wa&  originally 
inserted  in  it ;  but  has  been  defaced  by  a  mouse 
goawing  it,  as  it  lay  rolled  up ;  it  is,  however, 
one  of  me  first  charters  in  which  the  Christian 
computation  has  been  used. 

The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  writing  upon,  before  the  preparation 
of  parchment,  audits  application  to  the  same  use 
was  known.  The  common  opinion,  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Varro  and  Pliny',  that  the 
preparation  of  parchment  from  skins,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  dispute  between  Eumenes,  King  of 
Pergamus,  and  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  concern- 
ing their  respective  libraries,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Egyptian  King  prohibitea  the  ex- 
portation of  papyrus,  and  Eumenes  inventing 
parchment,  is  certainly  unfounded.  Its  manu- 
facture and  use,  are  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  authors,  as  having 
been  known  long  before  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies : 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  ancients,  however, 
Charta  Ptrgamena  (paper  of  Pergamus)  renders 
it  highly  probable  t£at  its  mode  of  preparation 
was  improved,  or  its  manuiacture  and  use,  was 
more  general  there,  than  in  other  places. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  papyrus  was  first 
mann&ctured  into  paper,  but  were  were  cer- 
tainly, at  a  very  early  penod,  at  least  30()  years 
before  the  time  of  Alexander,  manufactories  of  it 
at  Memphis.  It  was  highly  useful  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  on  many  accounts,  besides  that  of 
applying  them  witt  paper,  from  the  pith,  they 
extracteda  sweet  nutntivejuice;  from  tne harder, 
and  lower  parts,  thev  formed  cups,  staves,  and 
ribs  of  boats ;  £rom  the  upper,  aoa  more  flexible 
part's,  were  manufactured  icloth,  sails,  ropes, 
shoes,  wicks  for  lamps,  Sec.  Pliny  says,  that  the 
leares  of  the  papynis  were  suffered  to  dry  in  the 
mn,  and  afterwaras  distributed  according  to  their 
cmTetent  qualities  fit  for  different  kinds  of  paper; 
scarce  more  than  twenty  strips  could  be  separated 
from  each  stalk  :  and  Bruce,  who  succeeded  in 
niaking  it,  both  in  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  has 
offered  several  very  curious  observations  on  the 
Mtni»'  history  of  the  papyrus,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  Travels,  8vo  edition,  page  117,  &c. 
hi  one  p<nnt,  he  differs  from  the  account  given 
by  PKny,  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  paper 
fomiL 

The  internal  parts  of  the  bark  of  this  plant 
were  made  into  paper;  and  the  manner  of  the 
manuiactore  -was  as  follows: — Strips,  or  leaves 
o{  every  length  that  could  be  obtained,  being 
laid  upon  a  table,  other  strips  were  placed  across, 
and  pasted  to  them  by  the  means  of  water  and  a 
press;  bo  that  this  paper  was  a  texture  of  several 
strips;  and,  it  even  appears  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  Romans  made  paper 
of  three  lays. 

The  paper  of  the  Romans  never  exceeded  thir- 
teen fingers-breadth,  and  this  was  the  finest  and 


most  beautiful,  as  that  of  Fannius.  In  order  to 
be  deemed  perfect,  it  was  to  be  tliin,  compact, 
white,  and  smooth  ;  which  is  much  the  same  with 
what  we  require  in  otir  rag  paper.  It  was  sleeked 
with  a  tooth  or  shell;  and  tins  kept  it  from  soaking 
the  ink,  and  made  it  glisten.  The  Roman  paper 
received  an  agglutination  as  well  as  ours ;  which 
was  prepared  with  flour  of  wheat,  diluted  with 
boiling  water,  on  which  were  thrown  some  drops 
of  vinegar ;  or  with  crumbs  of  leavened  bread, 
diluted  with  boiling  water,  and  passed  through  a 
bolting  cloth.  Being  afterwards  beaten  with  a 
hammer,  it  was  sized  a  second  time,  put  to  the 
press,  and  extended  with  the  hammer.  This  ac- 
count of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  Cassiodorus,  who, 
speaking  of  the  leaves  of  the  Papyrus  used,  in  his 
time,  says,  that  they  were  white  as  snow,  and  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  small  pieces  Vrithout 
any  junction  appearing  in  them,  which  seems  to 
suppose  necessarily  the  use  of  size.  The  Egyptian 
papyrus  seems  even  to  have  been  known  in  the 
time  of  Homer ;  but  it  was  not,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Varro,  until  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Alexandria,  that  it  began  to  be  manu- 
factured with  that  perfection,  which  art  always 
adds  to  nature. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  early  use  of  paper, 
see  Massey,upon  the  Origin  of  Writing;  Robert- 
son's History  of  Charlei  V.  in  the  notes  to  vol.  2, 
and  Rett's  Eneyclopetdia,  article  paper. 

1154.  Another  Anglo-Saxon  record,  which  in 
national  importance  may  almost  claim  an  equa- 
lity with  the  Doomsday  Book,  is  the  celebrated 
Sa^on  Chronicle,  or,  as  it  might  be  more  properly 
denominated,  from  tlie  extensive  nature  of  its 
contents,  the  Saxon  Annals,  is  an  original  and 
authentic  record  of  the  most  important  transac- 
tions of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  from  their  first 
arrival  in  Britain  down  to  the  year  11 54;  but  the 
register  commences  with  an'  introduction,  con- 
taming  a  memoranda  of  the  great  events  and 
periods,  from  a.  d.  I.  compiled  from  various 
sources. 

The  names  of  the  writers  of  these  Annals  can 
be  little  more  than  conjectured:  but  Professor 
Ingram  appears  to  imagine  that  the  Kent  and 
Wessex  Chronicle's,  might  have  been  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, or  perhaps  beneatli  the  supennteudance 
of  archbishop  Plegmund,  until  his  decease  in 
923;  whilst  he  aUo  seems  to  conceive  it  not 
impossible  that  King  Alfred  himself  might  have 
written  the  genealogy  of  t?\e  West-Saxon  Kings, 
and  a  separate  chronicle  of  Wessex.  From  their 
time,  he  considers,  until  a  few  years  subsequent 
to  the  Norman  Invasion,  the  Saxon  Annals  were 
carried  on  by  various  hands  under  the  patronage 
of  such  characters  as  archbishops  Dunstar, 
.Slfric,  &c.  down  to  the  election  of  William  ds 
Waltville  to  be  abbot  of  Peterborough,  in  a.  d. 
1164.  There  are  several  authentic  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and 
the  Dublin  Libraries,  and  one  of  great  authority, 
written  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  which 
is  kept  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
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Of  all  these,  a  particular  description,  with  fac- 
similes, win  be  found  in  Professor  Ingram's 
translation  of  the  Saxon  Annals,  where  also 
farther  references,  upon  this  particular  subject 
are  given. 

1157.  Died,  Peter  de  Clugny,  who  by  scholastic 
writers  is  called  the  venerable ,-  he  once  wrote  to  a 
friend,  exhorting  him  to  assume  the  Pen,  instead 
of  the  plough,  and  trantcribe  the  Scripturet, 
instead  of  tilling  the  land.  Aldhelm,  who  died 
May  25,  709,  wrote  a  short  poem  on  a  writing 
pen.    Writing  pens  are  mentioned  by  Alcuin. 

1159,  Sept.  1.  Died,  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth, 
(Nicholas  Brakespere)  an  Englishman,  who  by 
a  train  of  singular  adventures,  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  condition  to  the  papal  dignity ;  to 
which  he  was  elected  on  the  third  of  December, 
1 154.  He  is  the  first  and  only  Englishman  who 
has  worn  the  triple  diadem.  In  1155  he  sent 
fromRome  for  the  use  of  the  English  people,  who 
were  directed  to  commit  them  to  memory,  metri- 
cal versions  of  the  Creed  and  Lcrd't  prayer. 
These  curious  proofs  of  the  high  regard  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  for  his  countrymen,  are  here 
copied  from  Stow't  Chronicle. 

THE  CREED. 

I  belene  In  Ckid  Fadir  almichty  shipper  of  beaen  and  earth. 
And  in  Jhesas  Crist  bis  onlettai  son  vre  Louerd, 
That  Isiaangettaurcb  the  holy  ghost:  boreofMary  maiden, 
Tholede  pine  vnder  Pounce  Pilat,  plcbt  on  rode  tree,  dead 

and  yborild, 
Ucbt  into  belle,  the  thrldde  day  from  death  arose, 
Stelcb  into  heauen,  sit  on  his  fadir  richt  honde  God  almicbty 
nien  is  cominde  to  deme  the  qnikke  and  the  dede,  - 
I  belene  in  the  holy  ghost. 
All  hdy  chlrcbe, 

Mone  of  alle  ballwen :  forglaenis  of  sine, 
Flelss  vpiislng, 
lit  wltbnten  end.  Amen. 

THK  LORD'S  PRATBR. 

Vre  fiuUr  in  henne  riehe, 
lUname  be  halieid  euerilLche, 
Thou  bring  ts  to  thl  michil  bllsce, 
Tbl  wiU  to  vrlrehe  thn  vs  wlsse, 
Als  bit  is  in  heuene  ido, 
Eoer  in  earth  ben  bit  also, 
Thatholi  bred  thet  lasteth  ay, 
Tboa  sendblt  ens  this  like  day, 
Forgiue  ons  all  that  we  hanith  don, 
Als  we  forginet  vch  other  mon. 
He  let  ns  falle  In  no  foondlng, 
Aksdldens  fro  tliefonle  thing.  Amen. 

This  singular  instance  of  a  pope  of  Romei 
deeming  it  necessary  to  transmit  to  England,  a 
Temacmar  version  of  the  Creed  aad  Pater  Noster, 
sufficiently  indicates  the  low  state  of  religious  in- 
formation among  the  inferior  classes  of  the 
people. — Tovmleu,  vol.  1.  p.  406. 

1160.  Henry  II.  by  the  evil  council  of  Roger 
de  Mowbray,  desiezed  the  monks  of  Kirkstall, 
near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  of  their  best  estate,  the 
Grange  of  Micklethwaite.  Ralph  Hogeth,  the 
abbot,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  king's  favour, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  chalice,  and  a  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels.  This  caused  a  violent 
dispute  between  the  abbot  and  his  monks;  and 
may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  manuscripts  in  the  middle  ages.  A 
e<my  of  the  Gospels  here  accompanied  a  gold 
chalice,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  a  kin^  If  it 
was  their  only  copy  which  is  far  from  being  im- 


probable, then  was  it  indeed,  to  be  deplored.— 
Whitaier's  History  of  Craven. 

1161.  Two  churches  were  given  to  themonlis 
of  Ely,  for  the  use  of  the  scriptorium,  by  Niger. 
R.  de  Paston,  gave  a  grant  to  Bromholm  abbn, 
in  Norfolk,  of  \s.  per  annum,  a  rent  charge  on 
his  lands,  to  keep  their  books  in  repair. 

1164.  Henry  II.  sent  a  splendid  embassy  \a 
the  Pope  in  this  year,  consisting  of  one  archbishop, 
four  bishops,  three  of  his  own  chaplains,  toe 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  other  three  of  the  greatest 
barons  of  the  kingdom.  When  these  ambassadots 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  four  of  the 
prelates  had  harangued  the  pope  and  cardinals 
in  Latin,  the  Ean  of  Arundel  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech  in  Latin,  which  he  began  in  this 
maimer — "We,  who  are  illiterate  laymen,  do 
not  understand  one  word  of  what  tlie  bishops 
have  said  to  your  holiness !"  Could  Henry,  vno 
was  himself  a  learned  prince,  have  found  men  of 
any  learning  whatever  amongst  his  nobility,  we 
may  be  sure  he  would  have  employed  them  upon 
such  an  occasion.  The  truth  is,  that  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  was  so  veil 
known,  that  the  historians  of  the  period  distin- 
guished them  and  the  clergy  by  tlie  respeedre 
epithets  of  laici  and  literati.  All  the  leamed 
men,  in  short,  belonged  either  to  the  secular  or 
regular  clergy.  They  were  the  only  lawyers, 
the  only  physicians,  the  only  scholars  in  the 
kingdom.  The  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  rich 
and  poor,  were  ignorant  of  every  science  but  that 
of  shedding  blood — ^upon  more  refined  and 
scientific  principles  certainly,  than  formerly,  but 
no  way  different  in  tJie  result 

1170.  The  tithes  of  a  rectory  were  appro- 
priated to  the  cathedral  convent  of  St.  Swithin, 
at  Winchester,  for  the  use  of  the  scriptorium. 
The  scriptorium  at  St.  Edmund's-Buiy,  was 
endowed  with  two  mills. 

1171.  In  the  records  of  the  exchequer  we  find 
an  entry  purporting  that  on  the  17th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
paid  by  the  King's  order,  "  xxijs.  for  gold  to  gild 
the  Gospel  used  in  the  King's  chapel." — Madox's 
History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer. 

1174.  Walter,  prior  of  St,  Swithin's  at  Win- 
chester, afterwards  elected  abbot  of  Westminster, 
purchased  of  the  canonsof  Dorchesterin  Oxford- 
shire, the  homilies  of  St.  Bede  and  St.  Augustine's 
psalter,  for  twelve  measures  of  barley,  and  a  pall, 
on  which  was  embroidered  in  silver,  the  histoij' 
of  St.  Bimus  converting  a  Saxon  king. — Warton. 

1 179.  Died,  Peter  Waldo,  one  of  the  earliest 
reformers  of  the  church.  He  was  an  opulent 
merchant,  and  citizen  of  the  city  of  Lyons ;  and 
although,  he  was  not  the  founder,  as  has  been 
supposed,  of  the  Waldensian  churches,  he  be- 
came one  of  their  most  considerable  friends  and 
benefactors ;  and,  by  his  writings,  his  preachings, 
and  his  sufferings,  defended  their  cause,  and  ex- 
tended their  influence.  It  is  certain,  that  to 
Waldo,  with  the  assistanceof  othere,theChristian 
world  in  the  West,  is  indebted  for  ^e  first  trans- 
lation of  the  bible  into  the  popular  language,  or 
French. 
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1198.  The  Festiral  of  Fools  was  instituted  at 
Palis  on  ie  jour  de  Pan  1198,  and  continued 
prosperously  for  240  years.  The  merits  of  this 
rich  solemnity  origintJly  belonged  to  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  the  "Lords  of  Misrule,"  in  our  inns  of 
court,  with  the  "  Abbots  of  Unreason,"  seem  to 
hare  acquired  their  dignity  from  the  same  motive, 
that  of  exploding  by  a  just  ridicule  the  Satur- 
nalian  mummety,  and  the  priestcraft  of  the 
Druids. 

1203.  In  thesummerofthis  year,  the  Crusaders 
appeared  before  Constantinople ;  and  spent  the 
following  winter  in  the  suburbs  of  Gralata.  The 
citT  was  taken  by  storm,  and  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  pillage  and  devastation.  "  In  order  to 
insult  the  fallen  city,  the  manners,  the  dress,  the 
customsof  the  Oreeks  were  exposed  to  ridicule  or 
scorn,  in  ludicrous  exhibitions ;  ajxipens,  in  kttandt 
tnd  paper,  mere  displayed  in  the  ttreett,  at  the 
ignMe  arms  or  contemptible  instruments  of  a  race 
of  students  and  of  scrioes.  Paper  or  parchment 
held  out  no  temptation  to  avarice ;  and  the  pil- 
grims feeUng  no  predilection  for  science,  particu- 
larly when  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
wonld  not  be  solicitous  to  seize  or  purloin  the 
works  of  the  learned  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
many  perished  in  the  three  fires  which  raged  in 
that  city ;  for  some  writings  of  antiquity,  which, 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
aie  now  lost  The  effects  of  these  Holy  Wars, 
as  they  were  called,  became  visible  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  the  crusades  may  be  regarded  as  the 
date,  when  Chivalry  first  assumed  a  systematic 
appearance ;  knigfauood  was  then  invested  with 
extraordinary  splendours  ;  and  the  science  of 
henldiy  mav  be  traced  to  Palastine.  In  every 
country  of  £urope,the  Christian  knight  drew  his 
svord  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  held 
it  out  naked,  in  testimony  of  his  readiness  to 
defend  the  faith  of  Christ. 

1205,  April  29.  King  John,  at  the  end  of  an 
Older  ibr  the  transmission  of  various  quantities  of 
wine,  to  Northampton  and  Windsor,  adds,  "  send 
OS  immediately,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters, 
the  Romance  of  the  History  of  England. 

1203.  Francis  ofAssize,  who  founded  theorder 
of  Franciscans,*  in  this  year,  says  of  himself,  that 
he  was  tempted  to  have  a  book  ;  butas  this  seemed 
contiaiy  to  his  vow,  which  allowed  him  nothing 
butcMtt,  a  cord,  and  hose,  and  in  case  of  necessity 
oalfjthoes;  he,  after  prayer,  resorted  to  the  gospel, 
ajid  meeting  with  that  sentence, "  Itis  given  unto 
vou  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
hearoi,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given  j"  (M.vtthkw 
xiii.  11 .)  concluded  that  he  should  do  well  enough 
«ithont  books,  and  suffered  none  of  his  followers 
to  have  bo  much  as  a  bible,  or  breviary,  or  psalter. 
— Gataker,  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots. 

1208,  JfarcA  29.  Immediately  after  the  publica- 

tion  of  the  interdict  against  Kmg  John,  we  find 

that  monarcb,  giving  a  receipt  to  the  sacrist  of 

Beading,  for  various  books  which  had  been  in  the 

"  custody  of  the  abbot  of  that  monastery.    Thg 

*  tlie  Dominicans,  firom  the  coloar  of  their  npper  gar- 
meats  were  caUed  Black  Triani  and  the  Fnndsoan*  were 
caUed  erqr  FrioTS. 


books  were  "  six  books  of  the  bible,  in  which  weie 
contained  all  the  Old  Testament ,-  the  first  part  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  Sacraments  of  Master  Hugh 
de  St.  Victor;  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard ; 
the  Epistola  de  Civate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine; 
Augustine  upon  the  third  part  of  the  psalter ;  the 
books  of  Valerian  de  Moribus;  the  treatise  of 
Origin,  tipon  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  book 
of  Cardidus  Arianus  ad  Marium  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  King  acknowledged  to  have  re- 
ceived atWaverley,ftom  Simon,  his  chamberlain, 
his  book  called  Pliny,  which  had  also  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  abbot  of  Reading. 

1214.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  academical 
degrees,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  from  which 
the  other  imiversities  in  Europe  have  borrowed 
most  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  In  1231, 
academical  degrees  were  completely  established. 

121S, /Mn«29,  (Trinity  Friday)  King  John 
subscribes  Maona  Charta,  or  the  great  Charter 
of  Liberties,  which  is  the  basis  and  palladium  of 
British  freedom,  upon  this  day,  at  Runemeade,  a 
meadow  so  named  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
between  Staines  and  Windsor,  (now  the  Egham 
race  course.) "  On  the  one  side,  stood  Fitz  M^ter, 
and  the  majority  of  the  barons  and  nobility  of 
England :  on  the  other,  sate  the  King,  accompa- 
nied by  eight  bishops,  Pandulf,  the  papal  envoy, 
and  fiueen  gentlemen ;  these  attended  as  his  ma- 
jesty's advisers."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one 
which  marks  the  state  of  literary  knowledge,  even 
amongst  the  nobility,  in  those  days,  that  out  of  the 
twenty-six  barons  who  subscribed  this  important 
bill  of  rights,  only  three  could  write  their  own 
tuunes,  the  signatures  of  the  remainder,  according 
to  the  term,  only  made  their  marks.  Most  of  the 
provisions  expired  with  that  system,  for  which 
they  were  calculated ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  highly  useful.  They  checked  the  most 
galling  abuses  of  feudal  superiority,  and  they  gave 
a  new  tone  to  English  legislation. 

It  is  to  the  English  barons,  remarks  the  illus- 
trious Chatham,  uiat  we  are  indebted  for  the  laws 
and  constitution  we  possess ;  their  virtues  were 
rude  and  uncultivated,  but  they  were  great  and 
sincere  ;  their  understandings  were  as  little 
polished  as  their  manners ;  but  they  had  hearts  to 
oisting^ish  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  they  had 
the  spirit  to  maintain  them. 

This  memorable  instrument  was  ratifieA.  four 
times  by  Henry  III.  the  son  and  successor  of 
John ;  twice  by  Edward  I. ;  fifteen  times  by 
Edwud  III. ;  seven  times  by  Richard  II. ;  six 
times  by  Henry  IV. ;  and  once  by  Henry  V.* 

Until  the  reign  of  King  John,  markets  and 
fairs  were  always  held  in  the  church-yard,  and 
on  a  Sunday.  "Newark-upon-Trent,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, was  the  first  place  whose  inhabitants 
Setitioned  that  monarch  to  change  the  market- 
ays  from  Sunday  to  Wednesday,  on  which  day 

*  Sir  Robert  Cotttn,  one  day  at  his  tallor'a,  dlaeovered 
that  the  man  was  holdiOK  In  his  hand,  ready  to  cut  up  for 
measures,  an  original  Magna  Charts,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages of  seals  and  signatures.  This  anecdote  is  told  by 
Colomies,  who  long  resided  in  this  country ;  and  an  ocigi- 
nal  Magna  Charts  is  presovedin  the  Cottonian  llbisry,  In 
the  Britiah  Museum,  exhibiting  marks  of  dlliqiidation. 
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it  is  yet  held.  King  John,  upon  whose  head  a 
pile  of  crimes,  crowned  by  pusillanimity,  died 
Oct.  19,  1216,  at  Newark  Castle,  ared  57  years, 
and  was  buried  in  Worcester  catheobal. 

From  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  to  this  period, 
upwards  of  five  hundred  monasteries  were  built, 
in  each  of  which  a  school  was  kept ;  thus  increas- 
ing^ both  the  number  of  teachers  and  students, 
multiplying  the  inducements  to  pursue  know- 
ledge, and  more  than  all,  making  books  much 
more  common  and  attainable,  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  circle  of  the  sciences  was,  of  course, 
much  enlarged  beyond  the  trivium  and  quadri- 
vium,  of  former  ages,  and  each  was  reduced  to  a 
more  distinct  pun>ose  and  method 

1216.  Henrj,  inhis  History  of  EnglandfStaies 
tha^  the  following  parts  of  learning  were  culti- 
vated in  some  degree  in  Britain,  during  the  period 
fiwm  1066  to  1216: — grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
metaphysics,  physics,  ethics,  scholastic  divinity, 
the  canon  law,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  medicine.  He  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  to  shew  the  trifling  questions 
that  were  agitated  by  the  loquacious  of  this  period. 
"  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied 
about  its  neck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by 
a  man,  whether  is  the  hog  carried  to  market  by 
the  rope  or  the  man." 

1 2:^.  At  this  period,  there  were  seventy  public 
libraries  in  Arabian  Spain,  which  contained 
250,000  volumes.  The  Jews  of  Spain  also,  were 
much  devoted  to  literature:  Leo  Africanus  speak- 
ing of  booksellers,  alludes  to  one  Jewish  philoso- 
pher of  Cordova,  who,having  fallen  in  love,  turned 
poet :  his  verses,  he  adds,  were  publicly  sold  in  a 
street  in  that  city,  which  he  calls  the  bookseller's 
street.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  booksellers  appear  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  century ;  and  quotes  Peter 
of  Blois,  who  mentions  a  law  book  which  he  had 
bought  from  a  public  seller  of  books. 

1225.  Roger  de  Insula,  dean  of  York,  gave 
several  Latin  bibles  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
with  a  condition,  that  the  students  who  perused 
them,  should  deposit  a  cautionary  pledge.  _The 
library  of  that  university,  before  1300,  consisted 
only  of  a  few  tracts,  chained  or  kept  in  chests  in 
St.  Mary's  church. — Wartmi. 

1226.  In  the  great  revenue-roll  of  John  Ger- 
veys,  bishop  of  Winchester,  there  is  an  item  of 
fiveikillingt,  expended  for  parchment  in  one  year. 

wheat  was  from  two  to  three  shilbngs  a  quarter, 
or  eight  bushels. 

1228,  Jtdy  9.  Died  Stephen  Langton,  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  nominated 
by  Innocent  III.  in  1207,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Hubert  Walter,  and  was  consecrated  bv  the  pope 
hin^If  at  Viterbo.  This  nomination' being  re- 
garded as  an  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  by  the  monks  and  bishops  of  his 
province,  met  with  a  violent  resistance  tvom  the 
jdng.  The  pope  enraged  at  the  disappointment, 
laid  both  the  king  and  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict, which  was  pronounced  by  the  bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  March  28th,  1208. 
At  length,  dispirited  by  opposition  from  the  pope 
and  foreign  princes  from  atroad,  and  from  the 


barons,  and  many  of  the  clergy  and  people  at 
home,  tlie  king  submitted  to  the  election  of  Ste- 
phen, and  purchased  his  peace  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  by  a  charter  granted  to  certain  prelates, 
and  the  payment  of  40,000  marks.  In  1222,the 
archbishop  called  a  council  at  Oxford,  at  which 
a  number  of  constitutions  were  framed,  from 
which  a  few  are  extracted,  as  illustzating  the  , 
practice  and  manners  of  the  age.* 

On  various  occasions  the  archbishop  disco- 
vered a  haughty  independence,  particularly  in 
his  conduct  towards  his  sovereign  and  the  pope. 
The  irritated  pope  excommunicated  and  sus- 
pended him,  ana  reversed  the  election  of  his 
brother  Simon  Langton,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
the  see  of  York.  Prior,  however,  to  the  caDing 
of  the  council  at  Oxford,  these  violent  measures 
appear  to  have  been  relinquished. 

Stephen  Langton  was  by  birth  an  EngUshmaa. 
He  received  his  education  at  Paris,  and  became 
so  eminent  for  scholastic  learning,  that  he  was 
created  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
canon  of  Paris,  and  dean  of  Rheims;  and  on  his 
being  called  to  Rome,  he  was  placed  amcmg  the 
cardinals,  by  Innocent  III.  He  was  author  of 
Commentaries  on  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  many  other  works. 
He  died  at  Slindon,  in  Sussex,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury. 

1229.  The  council  of  ToiUouse  held  in  this 
year,  by  Romanus,  cardinal  of  St  Angelo,  and 
the  pope's  legate,formed  the  first  court  of  Inqvi- 
tition,  and  published  the  firstcanon  which  forlmde 
the  scriptures  to  the  laity. 

1229,  Dec.  7.  On  this  day,  the  Boy  Bishop, 
in  the  chapel  at  Heton,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  said  vespers  before  Edward  I.  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  who  made  a  considerable  present  to 
him  and  the  other  boys  who  sang  with  him.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  he  received  nineteen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  forsingring  before  the  king, 
in  his  private  chamber  on  Innocents'  day. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  not  only  in  collegiate  churches, 
but  in  almost  every  parish.  A  statue  of  the 
collegiate  church  oi  St.  Mary  Offrey,  in  1337, 
retained  one  of  them  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
parish.  Dean  Coletf  in  the  statutes  of  the  school 
founded  by  him  in  1510,  at  St.  Pauls,  expressly 
orders  that  his  scholars  shall,  every  Childermas 
(Innocents')  day,  come  to  Paul's  Church,  and 
hear  the  Chylde-Byshop's  sermon :  and  after  be 

•  Constlt.  !l.  We  forbid  with  the  tenor  of  anatbema 
any  one  to  retain  robben  in  bis  service,  for  coQunltting: 
robberies ;  or  knowingly  to  let  them  dwell  on  his  lands. 

31 .  Let  not  dergymen,  that  are  beneAced,  or  in  holy 
orden,  pablicly  keep  concnbines  in  their  manses,  (or 
parsonage  hoases,)  or  have  public  access  to  them  with 
scandal,  any  where  else. 

30.  We  decree  that  nnns,  and  other  religions  women, 
wear  no  silk  veils,  nor  needles  of  silver  or  gold  in  their 
veils  i  that  neither  monks  nor  canons  regolar,  have  girdles 
of  silk,  or  garnished  with  gold  or  sUver )  nor  ose  bumct, 
(artificial  brown)  or  any  liregnlar  cloQi.  Let  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  clothes  be  commensurate  to  their  bodiea,  not 
longer  than  to  cover  their  feet,  like  Joseph's  coat,  which 
came  down  to  the  ankles.  Only  the  nuns  may  wear  a  ring, 
and  but  one. 

t  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  died  Sept  IS,  IS19, 
and  was  bniled  in  St.  Paul's. 
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aX  the  high  mass,  a&d  each  of  them  offer  a  penny 
to  the  Chylde-Byshop :  and  with  them  the 
maisters  and  surreyois  of  the  scole !  By  a  pro- 
clamation of  Henry  VIII.  dated  July  22,  1642, 
the  show  of  the  Child  Bishop  was  abrogated, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  it  was  revived.  One 
of  the  flattering  songs  sung  before  that  queen  by 
the  Boy  Bishop  and  printed,  was  a  panegvric 
on  hei  devotion,  and  compared  her  to  Ju(uth, 
Esther,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The acooontsofSt.Maiyat Hill, London, 
in  the  10th  Henir  VI.  and  for  1649  and  1660, 
contain  charges  for  the  Boy  Bishops  of  those 
Teais.  At  tma  period  his  estimation  seems  to 
have  been  undiminished;  for  on  November  13, 
1564,  the  Bishop  of  London  issued  aa  order  to 
all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  have  a  Boy  Bishop 
in  procession;  and  in  the  same  year  he  went 
about  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St.  Nicholas 
Olaves,  in  Bread-street,  and  other  parishes.  In 
I5d6,the  Boy  Bbhop  again  went  abroad  singing 
in  the  old  iashion,  and  was  received  by  many 
ignorant  but  well-disposed  persons  into  their 
houses,  and  had  mucn  g^ood  cheer.  Warton 
affirms  that  the  practice  of  electing  a  Boy  Bishop 
subssted  in  common  grammar  schools ;  for  St. 
Nicholas,  as  the  patron  of  scholars  has  a  double 
feast  at  Eton  College,  where,  in  the  papal  times, 
the  scholars  (to  avoid  interfering  as  it  should 
seem  with  the  Boy  Bishop  of  the  college  on  St 
Nidiolas'  day)  elected  their  Boy  Bishop  on  St. 
Hugh's  day,  in  the  month  of  November.  Brand 
is  of  opinion  that  the  anniversary  montem  at 
Eton,  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  Boy  Bishop  and  his  companions,  who  by  the 
edict  of  Henry  VIII.  bong  prevented  from 
mimickiog  any  longer  th»r  religious  superiors, 
gave  a  new  face  to  their  festivity,  and  began 
thdr  present  play  at  soldiers,  and  electing  a 
captain.  Even  within  the  memory  of  persons 
alive  when  Brand  wrote,  the  montem  was  kept 
in  the  winter  time  a  little  before  Christmas, 
althongfa  it  is  now  kept  on  Whit-Tuesday.  A 
former  provost  of  the  school  remembered  when 
the  scholars  were  accustomed  to  cut  a  passage 
through  the  snow  from  Eton  to  the  hill,  called 
Salt-hill.  After  the  procession  had  arrived,  the 
chaplain  w^  his  cleu  used  to  read  prayers,  and 
then,  at  the  conclusion,  the  chaplain  lackeid  the 
clerk  down  the  hill. 

The  procession  of  the  boy  bishop  took  place  at 
Xichoh^  tide,  and  according  to  Strype,  "made 
the  people  so  fond  of  keeping  this  holiday,  that 
every  parish  almost  had  its  St  Nicholas."*  For 
a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  boy  bishop, 
see  Hone  on  Mysteries  lutd  Seligiow  Shtnes. 
Loud.  1823,  8vo. 

1239.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  paper 


•  The  piDceukm  at  the  boy  Usbop  wu  inatitated  in 
bonourof  St.NicboUu,the  patron  oficbolanuid  ofAlldren, 
tbe  invticatlTC  saint  of  marinen,  and  likewise  the  pabrou 
of  tbe  inrisb  clerVs  of  London.  It  ia  aaid  of  8t.  Nicbolaa, 
that,  "  being  present  at  tbe  council  of  Nice,  among  818 
biibopa,  be  abone  amoos  tbcm  all  vilta  so  mncb  daitty, 
and  opinion  of  sanctitv, that  be  kppeand like  ason among 
BO  many  Stan."  He  ww  an  eminent  Greeiaa  aivbblahop, 
died  December  6, 3iS. 


from  linen  rags,  which  has  yet  been  discovered, 
is  a  document,  with  the  seals  preserved,  with  this 
date,  and  signed  by  Adolphus,  count  of  Schaum- 
burg.  It  is  preserved  in  the  university  of  Rintelu 
in  Germany.  But  Cassiri,  positively  affirms,  that 
there  are  manuscripts  in  the  palace  of  the  Escu- 
rial,  near  Madrid,  both  upon  cotton  and  linen 
paper,  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

1240.  The  numeral  figures  which  we  now  em- 
ploy, began  to  be  made  use  of  in  Europe,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  Alphonsean  tables,  made  by  the 
order  of  Alphonso,  son  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Castile ;  who  employed  for  this  purpose,  Isaac 
Hagen,  a  Jew  singer,  of  the  synagogue  of  Toledo, 
and  Abel  Ragel,  an  Arabian.  About  the  year 
900,  the  Aralra  took  them  from  the  Indians ;  and 
the  other  Eastern  nations  received  them  through 
the  Spaniards,  a  short  time  after  their  invasions. 

These  ciphers,  in  the  indexes  to  French  books, 
are  firequently  called  Arabic-ciphers,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Roman  numerals.    . 

1246.  lu  a  synod  held  at  Leige,  by  Hugo  de 
S.  Caro,  or  according  to  his  French  name,  Hu- 
gfues  de  St.  Cher,  the  feast  of  Cormu  CArwtt* 
was  first  ordered  to  be  celebrated.  Hugo  deserves 
to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  sacred  critics, 
and  patrons  of  literature.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  celebrated  Correctoriwn  Bibliorum  of  the 
Dominicans;  ike  first  Concordance  of  tike  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  is  of  the  Vulgar  Latin  bible  ;  a 
Comment  on  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and, 
according  to  dean  Prideanx,  for  the  division  of 
the  bible  into  chanteis.  He  was  bom  at  Vienne, 
in  Dauphiny,  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  became 
a  Donunican  friar  in  1226.  Greyly  TV.  sent 
him  to  Constantinople,  to  procure,  if  possible,  an 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  On 
his  return,  he  was  chosen  provincial  of  Fntnc^t 
and  in  1246,  he  received  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal 
from  Innocent  IV.  being  the  first  of  the  Domi- 
nicans who  obtained  uat  honour.  He  died 
March  14,  1262,  and  was  buried  at  Lyons. 

1260.  A  manuscript  containing  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Wisdom, 
and  the  prologues,  has  the  following  anathema  at 
the  beginning:  "  This  book  belongs  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Rochester,  given  by  the  prior  John ;  if  any 
one  remove  it,  or  conceal  it  when  taken  away,  or 
fraudulently  defuse  this  inscription,  let  him  be 
anathem.  Amen." 

The  prior  and  convent  of  Rochester,  declare, 
that  they  will  every  year,  pronounce  the  irrevo- 
cable sentence  of  dunnation  on  him  who  shall 
purloin  or  conceal  a  Latin  translation  of  Aris- 
totle's Physics,  or  even  obliterate  the  title. 

•  Tbe  design  of  the  annual  feast  of  Cor/nu  Ckristt  was  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  ttiepeoplea  l»llef  of  the  reality 
of  tisnsubstantlatlon.  Besides  a  superb  procession  throagh 
the  streets  on  the  day  of  the  celebration,  there  waa  com- 
monly a  MyMtny,  or  interlude,  which  sometimes  lasted 
eight  days.  It  waa  confirmed  by  dilRrent  popes,  and 
various  privileges  and  indnlgcndes  were  granted  to  those 
who  honoured  it  by  their  devotion*.  Thus  Pope  Urban, 
in  Ills  bull  of  1SS4,  "  1V>  encourage  the  faithful  to  honour 
and  celebrate  this  great  feast,  we  grant  to  all  that  do  con- 
fess their  sin*,  andaietndy  penitent,  whoshallbe  fonndin 
tbe  church,  at  tbe  Mattitu  (midnight)  of  the  said  ftaat, 
one  hundred  days'  pardon,  and  as  many  to  those  who  shall 
devoutly  assist  at  aiu»."—Butl&'s  UmeMe  feasts. 
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1250.  A  close  roll  of  Heniy  III.  commands 
brother  R.  de  Sanford,  master  of  the  knights  of 
the  Temple  in  England,  to  allow  Heniy  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  bearer,  to  have  for  the  queen's  use, 
a  certain  great  book  which  was  in  their  house  in 
London,  written  in  the  French  dialect,  containing 
the  Exploits  of  ArUiocha,  and  of  <Ae  Kings,  and 
others.  This  work  was  probably  a  French  trans- 
lation of  a  Latin  heroic  poem,  entitled  the  War 
ofAntioch;  or  the  third  Crusade  of  Richard  I. 
written  by  Joseph  of  Exeter,  otherwise  called 
Josephuslsctenus ;  and  was  prehaps  wanted  fot 
the  queen  to  elucidate  the  paintings  in  the 
Antioch  chamber.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
books  mentioned  in  these  Close  Rolls,  are  either 
in  die  Latin  or  French  language)  Indeed  no 
English  literature  of  that  time,  existed,  if  we 
except  metrical  chronicles  and  romances,  chiefly 
translations  of  a  veiy  marvellous  character,  a  few 
of  which  have  of  late  years,  been  printed  from 
manuscripts  still  extant. 

1253.  Henry  III.  orders  Edward,  the  son  of 
Otho  of  Westminster,  to  cause  to  be  purchased 
certain  church-service  books,  and  to  give  them  to 
the  constable  of  Windsor  castle,  that  he  might 
deliver  them  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  officiating 
chaplains  in  the  new  chapel  at  Windsor,  to  be 
used  by  them ;  and  they  were  then  to  be  held 
responsible  to  the  constable  for  this  "  library,", 
consisting  of  eight  books. 

1253,  Oct.  4.  Died  Robert  Grosseteste,  or 
Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  was 
called  in  1235.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  person 
of  obscure  parentage,  and  bom  about  the  year 
1175,  at  Stradbrook,  in  Suffolk.  He  received  his 
education  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  acquired  those  stores  of  learning, 
which s.ubjectedhim,likehis  friend  Roger  Bacon, 
to  the  calumny  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  who 
accused  him  of  necromancy,  or  magic.  After  his 
election,  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  he  religiously  de- 
voted himself  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and 
adopted  vigorous  measures  for  the  reformation 
of  abuses,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  his  diocese,  who  were  lamentably 
deficient  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christian  know- 
ledge ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  a  decided  friend 
to  vernacular  translations  of  the  scriptures.  He 
was  an  universal  scholar,  and  no  less  conversant 
in  polite  letters,  than  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences. 
He  abolished  the  Feast  of  Asses,  which  used  to  be 
annually  celebrated  in  Lincoln  cathedral  on  the 
feast  of  the  circumcision  ;  also  miracle  plays,  and 
other  games  and  pastimes  on  holidays. 

Bishop  Grosseteste,  and  Roger  Bacon,  in  par- 
ticular,  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  by  their  decided  opposition  to  every 
encroachment  in  church  or  state,  and  their  ardent 
desire  to  promote  biblical  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements among  all  classes. 

A  list  of  the  bishop's  works  is  given  in  Cave's 
Hisioria  Litteria,  Lond.  1688. 

1259,  Oct.  13.  The  parliament  assembles,  in 
which  a  project  of  refoTTO  was  proposed,  approved, 
and  ordered  to  be  enforced  by  the  judges  m  their 
circuits.   Its  principal  objects  were  to  secure  the 


inferior  tenants  from  the  oppression  ofthmr  Mt, 
and  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice.— 
Henry  III.  reigned  from  Oct.  19,  1216,  to  Nor. 
16,  1272,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

1260.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Charles  Rolen 
King  of  Hungary,  mentions  two  Breveriaet  m 
her  will,  one  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  hn 
daughter  in  law,  and  the  other  to  Clam  von 
Puker,  but  with  this  stipulation,  that  after  her 
death,  it  should  belong  to  a  monastery  at  Bnda. 

1263.  The  revenuies  of  Baliol  college,  Oxfoid, 
founded  at  this  period,  were  so  small,  as  to  yield 
only  eight-pence  per  week  to  each  scholar,  bit 
were  afterwards  so  increased,  by  the  benefaction 

of  Sir  P.  Somervyle,  as  to  raise  the  weekly  allow-  \ 
snce  of  the  fellows  and  scholars  to  eleven-pence,  [ 
and  in  case  of  deamess,  to  fifteen-pence.  { 

1264.  According  to  the  statutes  of  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  founded  in  this  year,  the  allow-     ■ 
ance  to  the  scholars,  was  only  fifty  shiUings  per 
annum,  for  all  necessaries. 

1270,  March  22.  Died  Louis  IX.  King  of 
France.  He  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  the 
hero,  the  integrity  of  the  patriot,  and  the  huma- 
nity of  the  philosopher.  His  biogprapher,  who 
had  been  eignteen  years  confessor  to  queen  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Louis,  tells  us,  that  his  library 
consisted  of  the  bible,  accompanied  with  a  gloss,* 
the  originals  of  the  works  oi  St  Augustine,  and 
a  few  other  works  concerning  the  scriptures. 
These  he  either  himself  read,  or  caused  otners  to 
read  to  him,  every  day  after  dinner.  By  his 
order  a  translation  was  made  of  the  whole  bible,  < 
into  French. — Le  Long.  ' 

1272,  Nov.  16.  Edward  I.  commenced  his 
reign,  and  immediately  expelled  the  Jews  from 
the  kingdom,  their  libraries  were  dispersed,  their 
goods  seized,  and  many  of  them  barbarouslv 
murdered.  At  Huntingdon  and  Stamford,  A 
their  furniture  came  under  the  hammer  for  sale, 
together  with  their  treasures  of  books.  These 
Hebrew  manuscripts  were  immediately  purchased 


•  B7  fUm  is  meant  a  commentary  or  szpoeition,  ff- 
nerally  taken  out  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  St.  Hieronyme,  St 
Au^stine,  Sec.  It  ia  ori^nally  a  Greelt  work,  and  at  tint 
meant  a  single  word  put  to  explain  another,  as  appeus 
from  the  ancient  Greelc  and  I.atin  gtostaries,  but  aflef- 
wards  it  came  to  si^ify  any  exposition  or  larger  com- 
mentary. From  hence  are  derived  our  BngUsh  expres- 
sions, to  pvi  a  gtou  upon  a  thing,  that  is,  a  favoorable 
interpretation  or  construction :  gloss,  a  fair  shining  oat- 
side  i  and  to  glose,  to  flatter. 

There  are  few  who  are  ignorant  of  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  word  tejri,  but  how  it  grew  to  signify  tlte 
woRo  OF  God,  many,  perhaps,  would  be  glad  to  knov. 
We  have  from  the  Romans,  who  from  the  similitude  sub- 
sisting between  spinning  and  weaving,  a^d  the  art  of 
composing,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  applied  to  the  latter 
several  expressions  proper  to  the  former  j  hence  Horace. 

"  That  fine  spun  thread  with  which  our  poem^B 
wrought."— Er.  21.  1.  sat. 

and  Qctno,  texere  oraiionem,  and  corUexere  carmen.  Among 
the  later  Roman  writers,  Textus  occurs  often  in  the  sense 
of  a  piece  or  compoeitiont  and  by  excellence  came  to  denote 
the  Wont  of  God,  Just  as  the  general  word  also  Scriptnn 
did.  Before  the  art  of  printing  was  In  vented,  theText,or  the 
Word  of  God,  was  written  In  the  centre  of  the  parchment, 
in  a  larger  hand  j  the  gloss  In  a  smaller  hand  and  writteo 
at  each  side  of  the  Text  j  and  because  the  text  was  usoally 
written  In  a  very  large  and  masterly  hand,  a  large  and 
strong  hand  of  that  sort,  came  to  be  called  Tert-lumi.— 
See  Townley*8  Bibiical  Literature,  ooi.  I.  pageVH 
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bv  Gregory  of  Huntingdon,  prior  of  the  abbey 
uf  Ramsey,  who  bequeathed  them  to  his  monas- 
ten-.  At  Oxford  great  multitudes  of  books,  which 
hsA  belonged  to  the  Jews,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Roger  Bacon,  or  were  bought  by  the  Franciscan 
friars,  of  that  university. 

In  this  year  a  statute  was  enacted  against  libels, 
under  the  title,  "  Against  slanderous  reports,  or 
tales  to  cause  discord  betwixt  king  and  people." 

1274.  Stow,  informs  us,  that  the  abbot  W.  de 
Howton,  bequeathed  to  the  abbey  of  Croxton, 
a  bible,  fairly  written,  with  a  gloss  or  comment, 
sold  for  filly  marks,  £33  6t.  Sd. :  and  Madox,  in 
his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  says,  that  in  1274, 
the  building  of  two  arches  of  Loudon  bridge  cost 
only  £25.  About  this  time,  the  price  of  wheat 
averaged  about  3t.  4d.  a  quarter ;  a  labourer's 
wageswere  lid.  a  day ;  a  man-servant,  with  meat 
and  clothing,  were  from  three  to  five  shillings  per 
annum ;  a  harvest-man  was  paid  twopence  a  day; 
a  sheep  sold  for  a  shilling ;  and  thirty  quarters  of 
fossil-coal,  for  17*.  6d. 

1273,  Dec.  8.  The  booksellers  of  this  period 
vere  called  Stationarii,  from  their  stations,  or 
shops,  a  term  still  in  use  in  the  English  word 
swtioner.*  They  not  only  sold  books,  but  many 
of  them  acquired  considerable  property  by  lenii- 
ing  out  books  to  be  read,  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Dot  in  volumes,  but  in  detatched  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimation  in  which  the  author  was 
held.  In  Paris,  the  limited  trade  of  tliese  book- 
sellers, consisted  principally  in  selling  books  for 
those  who  wished  to  dispose  of  them,  and  fur- 
nishing a  depositoiy  for  them,  whilst  on  sale. 
To  prevent  frauds  being  practised  by  these  sta- 
tionaries,  as  they  were  called,  the  university 
framed  a  law,  or  regulation  of  the  above  date, 
by  which  the  booloeUers  were  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  every  year,  or  at  the  farthest,  every  two 
veais,  or  oftener  if  required,  that  they  would  act 
loyally,  and  with  fidelity  in  their  employment. 
By  the  same  statute,  which  was  the  first  ever 
passed  in  the  university  respecting  booksellers, 
they  were  forbidden  to  purcnase,  on  their  own 
account,  the  bools  placed  in  their  hands,  until 
they  had  been  offered  to  sale  for  a  month ;  and 
wre  enjoined  to  expose  them  publicly,  imme- 
diately on  being  lodged  in  thexr  hancls,  with  a 
label  affixed,  containing  the  title  and  price  of  the 
book ;  it  was  also  further  ordered,  that  this  price 
should  be  received  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the 
•wots,  who  should  allow  a  certain  commission 
to  the  vender,  which  was  fixed  by  the  university 
at  four  deniers  per  livre,  according  to  the  price 
of  the  book:  and  if  any  bookseller  committed 
&and,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  the 
■Kasteis  and  scholars  were  prohibited  trading 
with  such  persons,  under  pain  of  being  deprived 
of  all  the  ngfats  and  privileges  of  the  community. 
The  soibonne  or  university  of  Paris,  possessed  by 
various  royal  "  diplomata  an  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion and  controul  over  every  thing  connected 
with  the  profesaon ;  as  also  scribes,  booksellers, 

*  The  Litin  term  ilaiia,  Kmetlma  means  k  plaoe  of 
PuKcranrt  i  ■nrnrttnifi  aiM  adepocttorr. 


binders,  and  illuminatois.    It  claimed,  and  on 

many  occasions,  seems  to  have  'made  a  tenacious 
and  frequently  a  severe  and  inquisitorial  use  of 
this  right  of  censure.  The  university  also  exer- 
ci.sed  the  right  of  visiting ,  and  of'  inspecting 
books  sent  from  other  countries.  Their  stalls,  or 
portable  shops,  were  erected  only  near  the  public 
schools  and  churches,  and  other  places  of  general 
resort.  Hence  Chevillier  takes  occasion  to  notice 
the  great  antiquity  of  book-stalls.  Matthew 
Paris  informs  us,  that  book-stalls  were  sometimes 
placed  in  the  Parvis,  or  church  porch,  wei« 
schools  were  also  occasionally  kept;  and  that  in 
the  year  1250  a  poor  clerk  of  France,  was  forced 
to  drag  on  "  a  starving  life  in  the  Parvis,  keeping 
a  school,  and  selling  petty  books ;"  and  the 
portal  at  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  in 
Rouen  cathedral,  is  to  this  day  called  Le  Porlail 
det  Lihraires,  or  the  porch  of  the  booksellers. 

1276,  July  21.  Died  at  Xativa,  James  I.  King 
of  Arragon.  In  1274,  he  attended  the  fourteenth 
general  council  and  the  second  of  Lyons ;  there 
were  present  five  hundred  bishops,  seventy  abbots, 
and  divers  ambassadors.  St.  Thomas  Aquino 
exoired  on  the  way.  King  James  passed  a  law, 
in  nis  dominion-s,  that  whoever  possessed  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  the 
Romance*  or  vulgar  tongue,  and  did  not  bring 
them  to  the  bishop  of  the  place  to  be  burned,  should 
be  considered  as  suspected  of  heresy,  whether  of 
the  clergy  or  the  lai^,  and  suffer  accordingly. 

1280,  March  30.  Hugh  Balsam,  bishop  of 
Ely,  endows  his  foundation  of  Peterhouse,  the 
first  college  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

1 283 .  in  the  annals  of  the  priory  of  Dunstable, 
for  this  year,  we  find  the  following  short  entry, 
"  This  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  we  sold  our 
slave  V^illiam  Pyke,  and  received  one  mark, 
(13«.  4<i.)  from  the  buyer."— //enry. 

1284.  The  Harleian  manuscript,  No.  647,  in 
the  British  Museum,  gives  precise  information 
concerning  the  weekly  as  well  as  annual  expen- 
diture of  uie  abbey  oi  St.  Edmondbuiy,  in  the 
14th  year  of  Edward  I.  It  presents  an  account 
of  the  necessaries  required  to  support  eighty 
monks,  eleven  hundred  and  one  serving-men, 
eleven  chaplains,  the  nuns  of  Thetford,  and 
visitors  to  the  monastery.  It  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  weekly  charges  of  the  bakehouse 
and  brewery: — sixteen  and  a  half  seams  (that 
is,  quarters)  and  two  bushels  of  wheat,  at  5>.  the 
seam,  £4  3t.  Qd.;  twelve  and  a  half  seams  of 
barley  malt,  at4(.  per  seam,  £2.  lOi.;  thirty-two 
seams  of  oaten  malt,  at  3t.  the  seam,  jG4.  16*. ; 
wages  of  the  servants  in  the  brewery  and  bake- 


*  The  modem  teim  Romance,  Is  derived  from  the  name 
giventotheoormjitedLatiiispokeii,  chiefly,  bytbeFranliB 
after  their  settlement  In  Oaul  or  France.  This  new  lan- 
guage varied  in  different  provinces,  for  want  of  a  regular 
standard  of  pronnnciatlon  and  grammar  ;  ro  that  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  are  at  this  day  often  not  intelligible  to  thoa* 
trho  speak  pure  Ftench.  As  flctitions  nanatlves  of  imagi- 
nary adventures  were  the  flrst  compositions  committed  to 
writing  in  the  Teraacnlar  dialect  of  France,  whilst  other 
writings  still  continued  to  be  published  in  X«tin,  this  spe- 
cies of  historic  fiction  became  dlsttngnished  by  the  term 
Romance.— Dn  Cange,  Otennrttim,  All  the  Eastern  tales 
may  be  propably  stUed  Jienancet. 
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house,  each  week,  4*.  4H;  fuel.  ^1  6«.  8d. 
The  total  of  weekly  charge,  £13  Of.  9id.  giving 
an  annual  total  of  £678  U.  Hd. 

Exclusive  of  this  charge  for  the  monastery, 
there  is  a  separate  account  in  the  bakehouse  and 
brewery  for  the  abbot;  the  revenues  of  the  abbot 
and  convent,  in  aUthe  greater  monasteries,  being 
kept  separate,  and  the  estates  for  the  support  of 
each  detached  from  each  other.  The  weekly 
expenditure  in  the  abbot's  department  comes  so 
near  in  amount  (j£ll  6s.  9a.)  to  that  for  the 
convent  generally,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  add 
the  remark  that,  as  a  parliamentary  baron,  the 
abbot  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  large  retinue ; 
he  had  his  town  residence  and  his  country  seats, 
and  all  the  monastery  who  held  rank  in  society 
were  necessarily  his  guests. 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  monastery,  £10  per  week 
was  expended  on  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  cheese  and 
other  minor  articles,  making  a  total  annual 
expenditure  under  this  head  of  £530,  besides 
the  purveyance  of  the  cellarer,  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  provision  for  Lent,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  his  expenditure  was  for 
herrings,  £i& ;  for  four  seams  of  pulse  for  g^el, 
£1  12>.;  for  six  seams  of  beans,  £1  I0<.;  honey, 
6t.  8d.;  nuts,  I3<.  4d.;  salt,  £3  Si.  Sd.;  forty- 
two  seams  of  peas,  for  pottage  through  the  year, 
£11 ;  total  annual  expense  in  the  cellarer's 
department,  £43  8i.  8d.  Here  the  abbots' 
portion  comes  in  again ;  the  weekly  expenditure 
of  which  was,  six  carcasses  and  three  quarters 
of  oxen,  at  At.  the  ox,  £1  7<.-,  fifteen  porkers 
and  a  half,  at  3t.  the  porker,  £2  6<.  6d.;  thirty- 
one  .geese,  at  2d.  each,  6t.  2^^  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  hens,  at  Id.  each,  12>.  1  Id.  The  weekly 
expenditure  in  the  abbot's  kitchen  amounted  to 
£4  15*.  7d.,  making  an  annual  total,  exclusive 
of  fuel,  of  £568  4$.  3d.  The  annual  cost  of 
fuel  for  the  kitchen,  to  both  the  abbot  and  the 
convent,  was  £30.  A  charge  of  £60  then  comes 
for  the  provender  of  the  horses  of  the  prior, 
cellarer,  and  hospitaller;  and  another  £60  is 
charged  for  pittances,  misericordias,  robes,  horses, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  cellarer. 
All  these  various  accounts  make  the  gross  annual 
expenditure  of  the  abbey,  as  far  as  its  afiairs  in 
the  kitchen,  the  refectory,  and  the  convent  stables 
are  concerned,  amount  to  £147  lit.  2d.  This 
sum  seems  to  have  covered  the  maintenance  as 
well  as  the  hospitality  of  the  convent  in  ordinary 
times ;  but,  on  particular  occasions,  a  loyal  visit 
broke  much  deeper  into  the  abbey  revenues. 
The  entertainment  of  King  Richard  II.  and  his 
queen  at  this  abbey  in  1383,  alone  cost  the 
monastery  eight  hundred  marks:  and  King 
Henry  VI.,  in  1433,  stayed  there  from  Chiistraas 
to  St.  George's  day. 

The  large  sums  expended  upon  oaten  malt 
may  appear  not  very  intelligible;  particularly  as 
the  beer  brewed  from  it  was  not  likely  to  be  made 
a  drink  of  choice  by  the  convent.  But  the 
immense  number  of  servants  and  retainers  who 
came  with  visitors  of  rank,  the  constant  access 
of  the  poor  to  the  convent,  and  the  recollection 
that  travellers  in  former  times  resorted  to  monas- 


teries instead  of  inns,   will  easily  account  for 
this  branch  of  the  expenditure. 

From  the  above  account  mav  be  seen  the  c«« 
of  various  articles  of  food,  ana  from  which  mav 
be  estimated  the  value  of  books  at  this  period: 
and  it  is  rather  singular,  that  no  mention  is  made 
either  of  manuscripts  or  books  of  any  description. 

1284-5.  The  earliest  specimen  of  the  art  of 
engraving  on  wood,  in  Kuiope,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  course  of  these  t«o 
years. 

"  The  oripn  of  engraving  on  wood,"  says  Mi. 
Ottley,  "like  that  of  many  other  useful  arts,  i« 
obscured  by  clouds,  which  the  learned  bare  is 
vain  laboured  to  dispel.  The  want  of  eridesce 
cotemporaneous,  or  nearly  cotemporaneous,  viib 
the  truth  sought,  has  hitherto  rendered  erm 
attempt  for  its  attainment  unavailable;  and  an. 
jecture  must  still  be  employed  to  fill  (he  cbasm 
which  proo&  cannot  be  found  to  occupy.  Tbai 
it  is  of  Asiatic  original,  appears  to  be  the  liest 
founded  opinion ;  and  if  the  name  of  its  invemoi 
is  destined  ever  to  be  known,  it  is  most  probable, 
that  it  will  be  found  among  the  records  of  Easten 
nations.  China  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  tu 
the  invention.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese, 
in  writing  their  language,  do  not  describe  vordi 
by  means  of  a  combination  of  letters,  each  ex- 
pressive of  a  particular  sound,  as  is  the  case  in 
European  languages;  but  that  they  represent 
each  word  of  their  endless  vocabulary  Dy  one 
distinct  character,  serving  to  indicate  it  alone ;  if 
indeed,  those  characters  can  properly  be  tenned 
the  representations  of  words,  which  are  often 
individually  expressive  of  a  sentiment  that  could 
not,  in  speaking,  be  expressed  without  the  assis- 
tance 01  many  words.  The  prodigious  number 
of  these  characters,  amounting,  according  to  some 
accounts,  to  80,000,  renders  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  print  their  books  with  moveable  types. 
To  ca.st  them  separately  would  be  an  endless  un- 
dertaking ;  and  were  it  done,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  earliest  document  conoeming  wood  en- 
graving in  Europe,  is  given  by  PapilloD ;  but 
this  authority  has  given  rise  to  much  controveisy 
ainong  the  critics,  led  by  Heineken  on  one  side, 
and  Zani  on  the  other,  of  which  latter  Mr.  Ottle; 
speaks  in  terms  of  much  respect.  PapiUon  gives 
the  glory  of  the  Two  Cunio.  They  were  twin 
brother  and  sister,  the  first  son  of  the  count  di 
Cunio,  which  he  had  by  a  noble  and  beautifiil 
Veronese  lady,  allied  to  the  family  of  Pope 
Honorius  IV.  Their  works  were  a  representation, 
in  eight  pieces,  of  the  actions  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  Latin  verses.  Mr.  Ottiev  gives  a 
statement  of  the  argument  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  non-exist- 
ing documents,  and  concludes,  "  Thus  much  for 
Papillou's  entertaining  narrative  respecting  the 
two  Cunio ;  a  document — ^for  so,  I  think,  I  may 
now  term  it,  from  which  we  learn,  that  engraving 
in  wood  was  practiced  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  those  parts  of  Italy  at  least,  which 
border  upon  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  It  is  here 
inserted,  for  the  giatincation  of  the  curious. 
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Tht  Ueroie  Aetiotu,  rtpretented  in  Fiyuret, 
Of  the  gnat  and  magnanimous  Macednnian 
King,  the  bold  and  valiant  Alexander ;  dedicat- 
ed, presented,  and  humbly  offered  to  the  most 
holy  father  Pope  Honorius  IV.  the  glory  and 
support  of  the  Church,  and  to  our  illustrious 
and  generous  father  and  mother  by  us,  Aln- 
Mandoro  Alberieo  Ctmio,  Cavaliers,  and  Itabella 
Ctaiio,  twin  brother  and  sister:  first  reduced, 
imagined,  and  attempted  to  be  executed  in  relief, 
with  a  smAll  knife,  on  blocks  of  wood,  made  even 
and  p<dished  by  this  learned  and  dear  sister, 
continued  and  finished  by  us  together,  at  Ra- 
venna, from  the  eig^t  pictures  of  our  invention, 
painted  six  times  larger  than  here  represented ; 
engraved,  explained  oy  verses,  and  thus  marked 
upon  the  paper  to  perpetuate  the  number  of 
them,  and  to  enable  us  to  present  them  to  our 
relations  and  friends,  in  testimony  of  gratitude, 
fnendship,  and  affection.  All  this  was  done  and 
finished  by  us  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

*This  precious  book  was  given  to  my  grand- 
father, Jan.  Jac.  Turine,  a  native  of  Berne,  by 
the  illustrious  Count  di  Cunio,  magistrate  (po- 
desta)  of  Imola,  who  honoured  hun  with  nis 
liberal  friendship.  Of  all  the  books  I  possess,  I 
esteem  it  most  on  account  of  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  came  into  our  family ;  and  on  account 
of  the  science,  the  valour,  the  beauty  of  the 
amiable  twins  Cunio,  and  their  noble  and  gene- 
Toos  intention  of  thus  gratifying  their  relatives 
and  friends.  Behold  their  singuuir  and  curious 
history,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  several 
times  related  to  me  bv  my  venerable  father,  and 
according  to  which  I  nave  caused  it  to  be  written 
more  legibly  than  I  myself  could  have  done  it 

'  The  young  and  amiable  Cunio,  twin  brother 
and  sister,  were  the  first  children  of  the  son  of 
Count  di  Cunio,  which  he  had  by  a  beautiful 
Veronese  ladr,  allied  to  the  family  of  Pope 
Honorius  rV.  when  he   was  only  a  cardinal. 
This  young  nobleman  had  espoused  this  young 
lady  clandestinely,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  eiAer  of  them  ;  who,  when  they 
^seovened  the  affair  of  her  pregnancy,  caused 
the  mairiage  to  be  uinuUed,  and  the  nriest,  who 
had  mairiS  the  two  lovers  to  be  banished.    The 
noble  ladv,  fearing  equally  the  anger  of  her 
bther  and  that  of  Count  di  Cunio,  took  refuge 
in  tlw  house  of  one  of  her  aunts,  where  she 
ms  delivered  of  these  two  twins.    Nevertheless 
the  Connt  di  Cunio,  out  of  regard  for  his  son, 
whom  he  obliged  to  espouse  another  lady,  per- 
mitted him  to  bring  up  these  children  in  his 
house,  which  was  done  with  every  instruction 
tod  tenderness  possible,  as  well  on  the  part  of 
the  Count,  as  on  that  of  his  son's  wife,  who 
conceived  such  an  affection  for  Isabella  Cunio, 
tlut  she  loved  and  cherished  her  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  daughter;  loving  equally  Ales- 
smdio  Alberieo  Cunio  her  brother,  who,  like  his 
nster,  was  full  of  talent,  and  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition.     Both  of  them  made  rapid  advances 
in  Tarions  sciences,  profiting  by  the  instruction 
of  their  masters ;  but  espeoally  Isabella,  who, 
tt  thirteen  yean  of  age,  was  already  conadered 


as  a  prodigy ;  for  she  perfectly  understood  and 
wrote  Latin,  composea  verses,  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  geometrv,  was  skilful  in  music, 
and  played  upon  several  instruments ;  moreover, 
she  was  practised  in  drawing,  and  painted  with 
taste  and  delicacy.  Her  brother,  urged  on  by 
emulation  endeavoured  to  equal  her;  often, 
however,  acknowledging  diat  ne  felt  he  could 
never  attain  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 
He  himself  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  die  finest 
voung  meu  of  Italy ;  he  equalled  his  sister  in 
beauty  of  person,  and  possessed  great  courage, 
elevation  of  soul,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of 
facility  in  acquiring  and  perfecting -himself  in 
whatever  he  applied  to.  Both  of  them  consti- 
tuted the  delight  of  their  parents,  and  they  loved 
each  other  so  perfectly,  that  die  pleasure  or 
chagrin  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  was  divided 
between  them.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  this 
young  gentleman  could  manage  a  horse,  nas 
practised  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  in  all  exercises 
proper  for  a  young  man  of  quality;  he  also 
understood  Li^,  and  had  considerable  skill  in 
painting. 

'  His  father  having,  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  of  Italy,  taken  up  arms,  was  induced, 
by  his  repeated  solicitations,  to  take  him  with  him 
in  the  same  year,  (at  the  age  of  fourteen)  that  ud- 
der the  eye  of  his  father  he  might  make  his  first 
campaign.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  twenty-five  horse ;  with  which, 
for  his  first  essay,  he  attacked,  routed,  and  put 
to  flight,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  almost  two 
hundred  of  the  enemy;  but  his  courage  havins 
carried  him  too  far,  he  unexpecte«Uy  found 
himself  surrounded  by  many  of  the  fugitives ; 
from  whom,  nevertheless,  with  a  valour  not  to  be 
equalled,  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  himself 
without  sustaining  any  other  injury  than  that  of 
a  wound  in  his  left  arm.  His  father,  who  had 
flown  to  his  succour,  found  him  returning  with 
one  of  the  standards  of  the  enemy,  with  which 
he  had  bound  up  his  wound :  he  embraced  him, 
full  of  delight  at  his  glorious  achievements,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  his  son's  wound  was  not 
considerable,  and  as  he  was  desirous  to  reward 
such  gteaX  bravery  upon  the  spot,  he  solemnly 
made  him  a  knight,  (t.  e.  a  inight-banneretj) 
although  he  was  already  one  by  his  birth ; 
dubbing  him  in  the  same  place  where  he  had 
given  such  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  valour. 
The  young  man  was  so  transported  with  joy  at 
this  honour,  conferred  on  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  troops  commanded  by  his  father,  (who,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Ati  father,  which 
had  recently  happened,  was  now  become  the 
Count  di  Cunioj  that,  wounded  as  he  was,  he 
instantly  demanded  permission  to  go  and  see 
his  mouier,  that  he  might  inform  her  of  the 
glory,  and  of  the  honour  he  had  just  acquired; 
which  was  granted  by  the  Count  the  more 
readily,  as  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  to  that  noble  and  afflictea  lady,  (who 
had  always  remained  with  her  aunt  a  few  miles 
from  Ravenna)  the  love  and  esteem  which  he 
ever  continued  to  entertain  for  her;  of  which  he 
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certainlv  would  hare  given  more  solid  proofs,  by 
re- establishing  their  marriage,  and  by  publicly 
espousing  her,  had  he  not  felt  it  his  duty  to 
cherish  the  wife  his  father  had  obliged  him  to 
marry,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

'The  young  knight,  therefore,  immediately 
set  out,  escoited  by  the  remains  of  his  troop, 
out  of  which  he  hsid  eight  or  ten  men  killed  or 
wounded.  With  this  equipage,  and  theseattend- 
ants,  who  bore  testimony  to  his  valour  wherever 
he  passed,  he  anived  at  the  residence  of  his 
mother,  with  whom  he  staid  two  days;  after 
which  he  repaired  to  Ravenna,  to  shew  a  similar 
mark  of  respect  to  the  wife  of  his  father,  who 
was  so  charmed  by  his  noble  actions,  as  well  as 
by  bis  attentions  towards  her,  that  she  herself 
led  him  by  the  hand  to  the  apartment  of  the 
amiable  Isabella,  who,  seeing  him  with  his  arm 
bound  up,  was  alarmed.  He  remained  a  few 
days  in  that  city ;  but  impatient  to  return  to  his 
father,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  by  new  exploits,  he  set 
off  before  his  wound  was  yet  healed.  The  Count 
reprimanded  him  for  not  having  sent  back  his 
troop,  and  for  not  remaining  at  Ravenna  until 
he  was  cured,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  serve 
again  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign :  shortly 
aner,  when  his  arm  was  perfectly  healed,  he 
sent  him  home,  saying  to  nim  pleasantly,  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  outdone  fay  bim  all  the 
remaining  time  the  troops  would  continue  in 
action  that  year.  It  was  soon  after  this,  that 
Isabella  and  he  began  to  compose  and  execute 
the  pictures  of  the  actions  of  Alexander.  He 
made  a  second  campaign  with  his  father,  after 
which  he  again  worked  upon  these  pictures, 
conjointly  with  Isabella,  who  applied  herself  to 
reduce  them,  and  to  engmve  them  on  blocks  of 
wood.  After  they  had  finished  and  printed  tliese 
pieces,  and  presented  them  to  Pope  Honorius,  and 
to  their  other  relations  and  friends,  the  cavalier 
joined  the  army  for  the  fourth  time,  accompanied 
by  a  young  nobleman,  one  of  his  friends,  called 
Fandulfiowho,  enamoured  of  the  lovely  Isabella, 
was  desirous  to  signalize  himself,  that  he  might 
become  more  worthy  of  her  hand  before  he 
espoused  her.  But  this  last  campaign  was  fatal 
to  the  cavalier  Cunio:  he  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  who,  whilst 
attempting  to  defend  him,  was  also  dangerously 
wounded.  Isabella  was  so  much  affected,  by  the 
death  of  her  brother,  which  happened  when  he 
was  not  yet  nineteen,  that  she  determined  never 
to  many ;  she  languished  and  died,  when  she 
had  scarcely  completed  her  twentieth  year.  The 
death  of  this  beautiful  and  learned  young  lady 
was  followed  by  that  of  her  lover,  who  had 
always  hoped  that  his  attentions  and  affections 
towards  her  would  be  rewarded  by  her  consent, 
at  length  to  become  his,  and  also  by  Aat  of  her 
mother,  who  could  not  survive  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  children.  The  Count  di  Cunio,  who 
who  had  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  death  of 
his  son,  could  scarcely  support  that  of  his 
daughter.  Even  the  Countess  di  Cunio,  who 
lored  Isabella  with  great  tenderness,  fell  ill  of 


pief  for  her  loss ;  and  would  have  sunk  wia 
it,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  the  duuiIt 
fortitude  of  the  Count.  Happily,  the  healtli  of 
the  Countess  was,  by  degrees  re-establishd 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  generous  Connt  di 
Cunio  gave  this  copy  of  the  actions  of  Alexander. 
bound,  as  it  now  is,  to  my  grandfather;  and  I 
have  caused  the  leaves  of  paper  to  be  inserted, 
upon  which,  by  my  orders,  this  nistory  is  written.' 

Most  authors,on  the  subject  of  early  engiaring, 
have  omitted  to  notice  this  account  of  the  t«o 
Cunio,  it  being  considered  by  them  as  spurions; 
indeed,  so  well  satisfied  are  some  of  the  Gensas 
authors,  that  they  deem  the  refutation  of  H 
uimecessary.  Probably  they  consider  it  enough 
for  Italy  to  claim  a  priority  to  the  invention  of 
copper  engraving,  without  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  merit  of  wood  engraving  also. 

From  the  name  of  pope  Honorius  IV.  engraved 
on  the  frontispiece  of  these  ancient  prints,  of  tlie 
actions  of  Alexander,  it  is  most  certain,  remailcs 
Papillon,  that  this  precious  monument  of  engrar- 
ing  in  wood,  and  of  the  art  of  taking  impressions, 
was  executed  between  the  years  1284  and  1283, 
because  that  pope,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
governed  the  church  only  for  the  space  of  two 
years ;  that  is  from  the  second  of  April,  1285,  t» 
the  third  day  of  the  same  monUi  in  the  year  1287, 
the  epoch,  therefore,  of  this  ancient  spedmen  of 
engraving,  is  anterior  to  all  the  books  printed  in 
Europe,  that  have  hitherto  been  known.  Mr. 
Sperchtvel,  a  Swiss  officer  (the  possessor  of  it, 
and  the  friend  of  Mr.  de  Greder)  was  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Jan.  Jacq.  Turine,  by  the  mother's 
side.  He  regrets  the  death  of  de  Greder  before 
he  published  this  account,  being  unable  to  trace 
into  whose  hands  this  treasure  had  fallen. 

It  is  true,  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  Papil- 
lon as  to  this  circumstance  ;  still  his  character 
stands  unimpeached  :  and  Heinecken,  the  oppo- 
ser  of  all  Itidian  pretensions,  bears  testimony  to 
the  probity  of  the  man,  though  he  questions  part 
of  his  book,  for  the  errors  of  which  every  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made ;  because,  when  he  wrote, 
little  had  been  done  towards  investigating  the 
subject,  and  his  love  for  the  art  induced  him  to 

five  credit  to  most  of  the  circumstances  related 
y  the  French  writers.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  either  De  Greder  or  Papillon  invent- 
ed this  history ;  the  former  received  it  from  the 
Swiss  officer, — and  what  interest  could  he  hare 
to  deceive  his  friend  ?  No  account  was  given  to 
the  world  by  them ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Pa- 
pillon's  curiosity  while  at  Be  Greder's  where  he 
was  first  shewn  the  engravings,  it  most  probably 
might  have  remained  in  oblivion  to  this  day. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  M. 
Thiery,  the  library  of  the  academy  of  Lyons,  pos- 


•  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  account  of  PspUlon  more 
amply  discussed,  we  refer  them  to  the  following  Work; 
"  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Orig-ji  and  Early  History  of  E"" 
graving  upon  Copper  and  in  Wood,  with  an  Acconnt  of 
Engravers  and  their  Works,  from  the  invention  of  Chalco- 
graphy by  Maao  Flnigiiertu  to  the  time  of  Marc  Antonio 
Ranoondi."  By  William  Yaung  Ottley,  F.  S.  A.  London, 
1816,  4to.  That  gentlemaa  Justifiea  FapUlon,  U"!  "'>'' 
confotes  his  accusers. 
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I  a  print  MSted  into  a  folio  Tolvme  entitled 

la  Lejende  Done,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
inscribed  "  Sehoting,  of  Nuremberg,  1384."  He 
also  adds,  that  an  engraTin^  still  more  ancient, 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

I3»a  or  1299.  Godefridns  de  Croyland,  who 
was  dected  abbot  of  Peterborough,  during  his 
abbacy  entertained  Edward  I.  and  also  two  car- 
dinals, to  one  of  whom,  named  Gaucilinus,  he 
presented  a  Psalter,  curiously  written  with  gold 
tetteis,  but  the  time  when,  it  was  transcribe  is 
uncertain. 

Tedious  as  was  the  process  of  transcription, 
sereial  of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  contain 
copies  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Psalter,  written  in  this  century. 
In  a  copy  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible,  in  the  Bri- 
tish museum,  the  name  of  the  transcriber,  and 
tbe  date  of  the  transcript,  are  preserved  in  Latin, 
with  the  year  12A4. 

1292,  June  11.  Died  Roger  Bacon,  whose 
extraordinary  abilities  gained  him  the  appella- 
tion of  the  wonderful  doctor,  whilst  the  stupid 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  ascribed  his  inven- 
tions to  the  block  art,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  lang^uages,  was  regarded  as 
the  mediom  of  intercourse  with  infernal  n>irit8. 
He  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
the  year  1214.  After  finishing  the  elementary 
studies  of  grammar  and  logic,  at  Oxford,  he 
risited  Paris,  where  he  sedulously  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  languages,  history,  jurispru- 
dence, the  mathematics,  medicine,  and  theology. 
About  the  year  1340,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  assumed  the  Franciscan  habit,  and  m  the 
letiiement  of  his  cell,  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
increasing  ardotir.  Ekmg  chosen  to  deliver  lec- 
tures to  the  university  ot  Oxford,  he  expended 
immense  sums  in  bools,  and  other  means  of 
perfecting  his  knowledge  and  discoveries.  "  In 
twenty  years,"  says  he,  "  during  which  time  I 
hare  been  particularly  engf^^  in  the  study  of 
wisdom,  neglecting  all  vulgar  attention  to  money, 
I  have  expended  more  than  two  thousand  pounds 
in  boob  of  secrets,  in  a  variety  of  expenments, 
and  in  languages,  and  instruments  and  tables, 
and  other,  means  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of 
the  vrise  and  the  good,  and  instructing  the  minds 
of  my  hearers."  Two  thousand  pounds  seems  an 
incredible  sum  to  expend  in  books,  when  the  in- 
come of  a  curate  was  but  £3  6>.  Si. ;  and  the 
sahuY  of  a  judge  but  £40 !  and  consequently 
equal  in  efficacy  to  £3OfiO0  of  our  money  at 
present.  We  are,  indeed,  at  a  loss  which  to 
applaud  most,  his  generous  friends  and  patrons, 
who  enabled  him  to  spend  so  large  a  sum ;  or  the 
^antoestednesB  of  the  lecturer  himself,  who  lost 
sight  of  his  own  emolument  in  the  deare  for  the 
improvement  of  others. 

Among  the  discoveries  of  this  luminary  of  his 
age,  may  be  enumerated, — ^the  discovery  of  the 
exact  length  of  the  solar  year,  and  a  method  of 
correctisff  all  the  errors  in  the  calendar ;  of  the 
art  of  making  reading  glasses,  the  camera  obscura, 
microscopes,  telescopes,  and  various  other  ma- 


thematical and  astronomical  instruments ;  of  the 
composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  nature  of 
phosphorus ;  of  the  method  of  making  elixirs, 
tinctures,  solutions,  and  of  performing  many 
other  chemical  operations;  of^the  art  of  com- 
bining and  employing  the  mechanical  powers 
inthe  construction  of  machines  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  extraordinary  effects  ;  and  of 
various  remedies  in  the  science  of  medicine.  Such 
was  the  prejudice  against  him  by  the  brethren  of 
his  order,  that  they  refused  to  admit  his  works 
into  their  libraries,  and  the  general  of  his  order 
confined  him  to  his  cell,  and  prohibited  him 
from  sending  any  of  his  writings  out  of  his  mo- 
nastery, except  to  the  pope.  He  languished  in 
confinement  for  several  years,  till  Clement  IV.  to 
whom  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  Aj^  Majut,  in 
the  year  1366,  obtained  some  mitigation  of  his 
sufferings,  if  not  his  entire  liberty.  In  1278,  on 
pretence  of  some  suspicious  novelties,  in  his 
works,  he  was  again  imprisoned  by  Jerome  d'Ar- 
oole,  which  continued  for  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years ;  when  Jerome,  being  raised  to  the  pontifical 
chair,  by  the  name  of  Nicliolas  IV.  was  prevailed 
upon  by  several  noblemen  to  release  him  from 
his  confinement.  Though  old  and  infirm,  his 
love  of  science  and  literature  was  unabated,  and 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies,  by  polish- 
ing his  former  works,  and  composing  new  ones, 
until  death  terminated  his  sunerings  and  his 
labours,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

1292.  The  Lives  of  the  Saintt,  were  denomi- 
nated Legends*  from  being  statedly  read  in  the 
churches ;  and  this  computation  received  the 
epithet  Golden,  from  its  extraordinary  popu- 
larity; or  the  supposed  value  of  its  contents. 
The  library  of  no  monastery  was  without  it. 
Every  private  person  who  was  able,  purchased 
it;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  no  work  more  frequently  issued  from 
the  press.  It  was  written  by  Jacobus  deVoraigne, 
a  dominican  friar,  and  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
who  died  in  the  year  1298. 

1394.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John  de 
Pontissara,  bishop  of  Winchester,  conttuned  in 
his  capital  palace  of  Wulvesey,  all  the  books 
whieh  appear,  are  nothing  more  than  "  Septen- 
deeem  pecie  libraram  de  dirertit  Scienciie. 

1299.  Pontissara,  bishop  of  Winchester,  bor- 
rowed  from  the  convent  of  St.  Swithin,  near 
that  city,  Biblium  bene  Glouatam,  that  is,  the 
Bible,  with  marginal  annotations,  in  two  large 
folio  volumes ;  but  gave  a  bond  for  the  due  return 
of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with  great  solemnity. 
This  bible  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  convent 
the  same  year,  by  Pontissara'spredeces.sor,  bishop 
Nicholas  de  Ely ;    and  in  consideration  of  so 


*  OOQcerniniT  leffend-makers,  there  U  a  cnrious  storj. 
Gilbert  de  Stone,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  Aourisbed 
aboatthe  year  13S0,  was  solicited  by  the  monks  of  Holy- 
well, in  Flintshire,  to  Trite  the  life  of  their  patron  saint. 
Stone  applying  to  these  monks  for  roatexials,  was  answer- 
ed, that  they  had  none  in  their  monastery.  Upon  which  he 
declared,  that  be  could  execute  tbe  woric  Jost  as  easily 
withont  any  materials  at  all ;  and  that  he  would  write 
them  a  most  excellent  legend,  afterthe  manner  of  Thomas 
li  Becket    He  has  tbe  character  of  an  elegant  writer. 
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important  a  bequest,  and  one  hundred  marks  in 
money,  the  monies  founded  a  daily  mass  for  the 
sdul  of  the  donor.  A  copy  of  the  bond  may  be 
seen  la  the  Dissertation  on  Learning,  preiixed  to 
Warton's  HUtory  of  Englith  Poetry. 

1300.  About  this  period,  some  books  were  be- 
queathed to  Merton  college,  Oxford,  of  which  the 
following  are  names  and  valuation :  A  Scholastic 
History,  twenty  shillings  ;  a  Concordentia,  ten 
shillings ;  the  four  great  Prophets,  with  glosses, 
five  shillings;  a  Psalter,  with  glosses,  ten  shil- 
lings ;  St.  Augustine,  on  Genesis,  ten  shillings. 

1301.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  valu- 
ation in  the  Parliament  Rolls  of  the  moveable 
property  in  the  borough  of  Colchester,  in  order 
to  levy  a  fifteenth,  and  are  highly  illustiatire  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
appears  that  a  blacksmith's  tools  were  valued 
from  2f.  to  5«.;  a  cobler's  stock  at  7*.  bd.; 
anotheis  at  10*.  6d. ;  anothers  at  12(.  Ad. ;  a 
tanner's  stock,  with  cloths,  &c.  at  £9. 17s.  lOd. 
This  is  comparatively  with  the  others,  a  great 
sum ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  trade 
was  one  of  the  first  in  ancient  times.  Leather 
was  not  only  used  for  various  military  purposes, 
but  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  common 
dress  of  the  people,  before  the  introduction,  and 
during  the  injaacy  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

\ZOb.  In  the  compotus  of  Bolton  priory,  in 
Yorkshire,  is  the  following  entry :  «  MCCCV. 
Pro  quondam  Libra  SmtetUiarian  em.pt.  xxxi." 
The  Book  of  Sentence!,  by  Peter  Lombard,  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  books  of  school  divinity 
in  the  middle  age.  The  price  of  this  volume  was 
nearly  that  of  two  fat  oxen ;  how  expensive  must 
it  have  been  to  furnish  a  librair  with  manu- 
scripts! but  the  canons  of  Bolton  did  not  exhaust 
themslves  in  this  wwr,  for,  says  Whitaker,  in  his 
Hittory  of  Craven,  I  can  only  discover  that  they 
purchased  three  books  in  forty  years. 

The  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  are  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers ;  and  for  this  he  is  called 
"The  Master  of  Sentences."  These  Sentences, 
on  which  we  have  so  many  commentaries,  are  a 
collection  of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  the  real 
or  apparent  contradictions  of  whom  he  endea- 
vours to  reconcile.  "He  who  lectures  on  the 
Sentences  of  Lombard,"  says  the  illustrious  Ro- 
ger Bacon,  "is  ereiy  where  honoured,  and  pre- 
ferred to  him  who  adopts  the  sacred  text  as  the 
subject  of  his  lectures;  for,  who  reads  the  Sen- 
tences, chooses  the  most  convenient  hour,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  and  obtains  a  companion  and 
an  apartment  among  the  religious." 

1307.  There  is  remaining  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germaine  des-prez,  at  Paris,  a  waxen  tablet  re- 
cording the  expenses  of  Philip  le  Bel,  during  a 
journey  that  he  made  in  this  vear,  on  a  visit  to 
Pope  Clement  V;  a  single  leal  of  tiiis  table  book 
is  exhibited  in  tiie  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplo- 
matique. 

1308,  Nov.  8.  Died  at  Cologne,  John  Duns, 
commonly  called  Duns  Scotus,  a  famous  Fran- 
ciscan divine,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  bom  at 
Dunstance,  in  Northumberland,  and  educated  at 


Oxford,  from  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  disputant, 
and  was  called  the  "  Subtile  Doctor."  His  works 
were  printed  at  Lyons,  1639,  in  10  vols,  folio. 

1310.  Montfaucon  in  his  Journey  througk 
Italy,  says,  that  at  Bologna  he  was  shewn  a  veij 
ancient  Hebrew  Bible,  with  this  inscription  pre- 
fixed:— "This  Hebrew  Bible  was  given  by 
brother  William,  of  Paris,  of  the  order  of  brother 
preachers,  confessor  to  the  most  illustrious  king 
of  France,  to  the  monastery  of  Bologna  for  the 
common  library  of  the  brethren,  in  honour  of 
St.  Dominic,  A.n.  I3I0,  the  day  before  the  ides 
of  February.  Whosoever  reads  in  it  is  desired  to 
pray  for  him.    Amen. 

1320.  The  fiistpublic  library  in  the  unireisity 
of  Oxford,  was  commenced  at  this  period  by 
Thomas  Cobham,  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  dying 
soon  after  little  progress  was  made  in  the  woik 
until  1367,  when  his  books  were  deposited  in  it, 
and  the  scholars  permitted  to  consult  them  on 
certain  conditions.  A  dispute  arising  between 
the  univeisitv  and  Oriel  collegre,it  was  not  finally 
completed  till  abour  the  year  1411.  It  was  at 
first  called  Cobham's  library,  but  in  1480,  the 
books  were  added  to  duke  Humphrey's  collection. 
— Chalmer's  Hittory  of  the  CoUega,  jre.  attached 
to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

1320.  The  invention  of  linen  paper  appears  to 
have  been  very  early  introduced  into  England ; 
for  Dr.  Prideaux  assures  us  he  had  seen  a  rois- 
ter of  some  acts  of  John  Crauden,  prior  of  Ely, 
made  on  linen  paper,  which  bears  date  in  the 
14th  year  of  Edward  II.  a.  d.  1320 ;  and  that  in 
the  bishop's  registry  at  Norwich,  there  is  a 
register  book  of  wills,  all  made  of  paper,  wherein 
entries  are  made  which  bear  date  so  iax  back  as 
1370,  just  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  thst 
Ray  said  the  use  of  it  began  in  Germany.  In 
the  Cottonian  library  in  the  British  museum,  aie 
said  to  be  several  writings  on  thb  kind  of  paper, 
as  early  as  the  year  1335. 

1 321 ,  Sept.  14.  Died  Alighieri  Dante  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Italian  poets,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence, May  27,  1265. ,  In  1300  he  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate  of  his  native  city,  and  became 
very  popular,  but  during  the  reaction  of  parties, 
in  January,  1302,  while  ambassador  to  the  pope, 
was  by  an  iniquitous  decree,  mulct  eight  thousand 
lire,  and  condemned,  by  a  iaction,  to  two  years 
banishment.  To  satisfy  the  fine,  his  house  was 
immediately  entered  and  pillaged ;  and  scaicely 
seven  weeks  had  elasped,  when  a  second  decree 
was  issued,  that  he  and  his  associates  in  exile, 
should  be  humed  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Neri,  their  enemies.  After  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Ravenna,  all  Italy  contended  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory. 

During  his  banishment  ficom  his  native  city  of 
Florence,  he  obtained  an  asylum  at  Verona,  and 
had  for  his  patron.  Can  della  Scalla,  or  the 
prince  of  that  country.  There  were  in  the  same 
C6urt  several  strolling  players,  gamesteis,  and 
other  persons  of  that  description,  one  of  whom, 
distinguished  for  his  ribalory  and  bnfibonery, 
was  much  caressed  beyond  the  others.     The 
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Prince  one  da.y,  when  this  man  and  Dante  were 
both  present,  highly  extolled  the  fonner,  and, 
tunnng  to  the  poet,  said,  "  I  wonder  that  this 
foolish  fellow  should  have  found  out  the  secret 
of  pleasing  us  all,  and  nuiking  himself  admired, 
while  you,  who  are  a  man  of  great  sense,  are  in 
little  esteem."  To  ^hich,  Dante  freely  replied, 
"  You  would  cease  to  wonder  at  this,  if  you  loaew 
how  much  conformity  of  character  is  the  real 
source  of  friendship." 

Dante  wrote  before  we  began  to  be  at  all 
refined ;  and,  of  course,  his  celebrated  poem  is 
a  sort  of  Godiic  work.  He  is  very  sing^ar  and 
very  beautifol  in  his  similies,  and  more  lilce 
Homer  than  any  of  the  Italian  poets.  He  was 
prodigionsly  learned  for  the  times  that  he  lived 
in,  and  knew  all  that  a  man  could  then  know. 
Homer,  in  his  time,  was  unknown  in  Italy ;  and 
Petrarch  boasts  of  being  the  first  poet  that  had 
heard  him  explained.  Indeed,  in  Dante's  time, 
there  were  not  above  three  or  four  people  in  all 
Italy  that  could  read  Greek  (one,  in  particular, 
at  Viterbo,  and  two  or  diree  elsewhere.)  But, 
although  he  had  never  seen  Homer,  he  had 
conversed  much  with  the  works  of  Viigil.  His 
poem  g^t  the  name  of  Comedia,  after  his  death. 
He  somewhete  calls  Virgil's  Work  Tragedia  (or 
sublime  poetry ;)  and,  in  deference  to  him,  called 
his  own  Cameiia  (or  low :)  and  hence  was  that 
word  used  afterwards,  by  mistake,  for  die  tide  of 
his  poem. — Spmee. 

\9SU.  Apru  16.  Fitz-Simeon,  and  Hugh  the 
tttanHMtor,  two  friars  of  Dublin,  commenced 
their  pilgi^nage  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Hugh 
died  at  Cairo,  on  the  22nd  of  October  following. 

1336.  The  first  appearance  of  .dra&tcnunwraM 
in  England,  was  in  a  lane  folio  entided  Albion, 
written  by  Richard  of  Wallingfbrd,  a  monk,  and 
afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  it  consisted  of 
astronomical  canons,  or  roles  and  tables. 

1327.  The  scholars  and  citizens  of  Oxford 
assaulted  and  entirely  pillaged  the  opulent  bene- 
dictine  abbey  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Abing- 
don. Among  the  books  they  found  there,  were 
ime  hnndred  psalters,  as  many  grayles,  and  forty- 
ax  nussals,  wnich  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
choit  of  the  church,  and  twenty-two  books  on 
common  sabjects. 

1328.  The  Chester  Mysteries,  being  plays  of 
the  (Hdand  New  7W(ani«nt,  are  ascribed  to  Ra- 
nulph  Higden,  compiler  of  the  Polychronieon, 
and  a  benedictine  monk  of  that  city,  where  they 
wereperformed  at  the  expense  of  the  incorporated 
trades,  with  a  thousand  days  of  pardon  from  the 
pope,  and  forty  days  of  pardon  from  the  bishop  of 
Chester,  to  all  who  attended  the  representation. 

In  the  Haileian  manuscripts,  in  the  British 
mu8eam,it  is  related  of  these  Chester  Mysteries 
that  the  author  "  was  thrice  at  Rome  before  he 
could  obtain  leave  of  the  pope  to  hare  them  in  the 
English  tongue,"  from  which  fact,  Mr.  Warton 
thinks,  a  presnmptire  proof  arises  that  all  our 
mysteriet  before  that  period  were  in  Latin ;  these 
^ys  win,  therefore,  nave  the  merit  of  being  die 
first  Englith  interludes.  Hone,  in  his  work  on 
MytUria  and  Religunu  Show$,  however,  says. 


"  After  the  well  known  fondness  of  our  ancestors 
for  shows,  it  is  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  that 
on  their  church  festivals  and  occasions  of  public 
rejoicing,  they  had  no  interludes  in  English; 
seeing  too  that  Fitzstephen  writing  in  1174,  says, 
that  '  London,  for  its  theatrical  exhibitions,  lias 
religious  plays,  either  the  representations  of  mi- 
racles wrougnt  by  holy  'Confessors,  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  martyrs ;'  these  must  have  been  in  English 
to  nave  been  understood ;  and  so  must  the  miracle 
play  of  St.  Catherine,  in  1 110,  if,  as  was  pro- 
Dably  the  case,  it  was  publicly  performed  on  some 
feast  day."  During  the  celebration  of  the  festival 
of  the  boy  bishop,  moralities  were  presented,  and 
shows  of  miracles,  with  farces  and  other  sports ; 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Englith  interludes 
of  some  kind,  if  not  coeval  with  die  boy  bishop, 
were  at  least  cotemporaneous  with  him  for  a 
long  time  before  Edward  I. 

"  What  could  occasion  the  author  of  the  Ches- 
ter plays,"  asks  Mr.  Hone,  "  to  take  a  journey 
thrice  to  Rome,  before  he  could  obtain  leave  of 
the  pope  to  have  them  in  the  Englith  tongue  P 
The  tubjects  of  these  plays  '  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,'  seem  to  me  to  supply  the  rea- 
sons for  the  diificulty  in  obtaining  the  pope's 
consent.  Scripture  in  English  had  been  scrupu- 
lously withheld  from  the  people,  and  the  pope 
probably  anticipated  that  if  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder 
would  be  demanded."  The  Chester  Mysteries 
were  performed  for  the  last  time  in  1674.* 

1330.  About  this  period  Lewis  Beaumont  was 
bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  a  very  lame  and 
illiterate  French  nobleman,  so  incapable  of  read- 
ing and  spelling,  that  he  could  not,  although  he 
had  studied  them,  read  the  bulls  announoisd  to 
the  people  at  his  consecration.  This,  amongst 
many  other  instances,  induced  the  king  (Edward 
III.)  to  address  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  pope, 
against  his  enactments,  in  which  he  represented 
that  "  the  encouragement  of  religion  were  bes- 
towed upon  unqualified,  mercenary  foreigners, 
who  neither  resided  in  die  country,  nor  imder- 
stood  its  language ;  and  that  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom  were  carried  off  by  strangers,  and  the 
jnrudiction  of  the  courts  baffled  by  constant 
appeals  to  a  foreign  authority,  &c. — Andretu. 

At  his  coronation  the  word  "Metropoliticn" 
occured,  the  bishop  paused,  tried  in  vam  to  re- 
peat it,  and  at  last  said, "  Soit  pour  dit,"  (mppom 
that  taxd,)  Then  he  came  to  "  In  £nipaate ;" 
this  puzzled  him  again.  "  Par  St.  Lewis,"  said 
he,  "  il  n'est  pas  courtob  aui  a  escrit  cette  parole 
ici,"  (hy  St.  Lewi*,  it  cotUd  be  no  gentkman  who 
wrote  this  ttuff.) 

An  instance  of  the  state  of  literary  acquire- 
ments of  many  of  the  clergy,  at  this  period,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  may  be  proved  by  the 
following  fact : — ^At  an  entertainment  given  at 
Rome,  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  by  Andrew 


*  AbamUnUr  coxicnu  and  useful  lafbrmatlon  ooncem. 
InC  Myaterin  in  general,  wi]l  be  found  In  DuEdale'a  War' 
wiektUn ;  Onnerod'*  Hutoty  of  CktilUn  i  Dnke'a  Hlitorf 
tf  Yvrk ;  Hone  on  Mwtterwt  0ni  BeUgimu  Skowt ;  Wuton^ 
HUtorji  af  SngtUk  Poelrp ,-  and  also  a  vtrj  aUe  article  in 
the  Ketroipeethe  Bmieit,  vol.  1. 
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Fonnan,  bishop  of  Munay,  and  papal  legate  for 
Scotland,  he  hlundered  so  in  his  Latinity,  when 
he  said  grace,  that  his  holiness  and  the  (»idinals 
lost  their  gravity ;  the  disconcerted  bishop  testily 
concluded  the  blessing,  by  giving  "  all  thefalte 
cccrlet  to  the  eWil,"  to  which  the  company,  not 
understanding  his  Scots-Latinity,  said.  Amen. 

1332.  Manuscripts,  or  rather  books,  were  so 
scarce  at  this  time,  that  they  were  not  sold  but 
by  contract,  upon  as  good  conditions  and  securi- 
ties as  those  of  an  estate,  among  many  other  in- 
stances of  the  like  kind,  the  following  is  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  Laon, 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  cited  by  Brenil,  and  made 
in  the  presence  of  two  notaries,  which  beareth, 
that  "  Jefifry  of  St.  Liger,  one  of  the  clergymen 
booksellers,  and  so  qualified,  acknowledges  and 
confesses  to  have  sold,  ceded,  quitted,  and  trans- 
ported ;  and  sells,  cedes,  quits,  and  transports, 
upon  mortgage  of  all  and  sundry  his  goods,  and 
the  custody  of  his  own  body,  a  book  entitled 
Speeulum  HUtoriaU  in  Comeutudinet  Pariti- 
tiemei,  divided  and  bound  up  in  four  volumes, 
covered  with  red  leather,  to  a  nobleman,  Messire 
Girard  of  Montague,  advocate  to  the  King  in  the 
parliament,  for  the  sum  of  forty  livres  of  Paris  ; 
whereof  the  said  bookseller  holds  himself  well 
content  and  paid." — Watton'i  Hitt.  of  Printing. 

1332.  Dee.  22.  In  the  library  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Florence,  is  the  whole  New  Testament  on 
silk,  with  the  liturgy,  and  short  martyrology; 
at  the  end  of  it  there  is  written  in  Greek,  "  By 
the  hand  of  the  sinner  and  mott  unworthy  if  ark  ; 
in  the  year  of  the  world  7840,  (that  is,  of  Christ 
1332),  lAonday,  December  ibe  22nd,"  and  on 
the  next  page  are  several  Greek  alphabets.  Mont- 
faucon  mentions  many  works  written  on  silk, 
which  are  preserved  in  different  libraries  in  Italy 
executed  chiefly  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries 

1338,  Sept.  2.  Edward  III.  is  invested  by 
the  emperor  at  Coblentz,  with  the  title  of  his 
vicar. — He  refiised,  to  ki^  the  imperial  foot. 

1338-41.  There  is  a  kind  of  negative  proof 
that  cards  were  not  known  very  long  antecedent 
to  this  period  from  a  French  manuscript,  highly 
illuminated  with  representations  of  every  game 
and  sport  of  that  age,  but  which  g^ves  no  repre- 
sentation of  any  thing  like  playing  cards ;  but,  in 
a  French  romance  finished  in  1341,  a  familiar 
mention  is  made  of  cards,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  conjecture  that  they  were  manufactured  in 
France,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

1341.  April  8,  (Eatter  Day,)  The  inaugura- 
tion of  Petrarch,  in  the  Roman  capital,  with  a 
crown  of  laurel,  as  poet  laureate.  He  received 
by  diploma,  the  perpetual  privUege  of  wearing, 
at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  mvrtle, 
of  assuming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teacning, 
disputing,  mterpreting,  and  composing,  in  all 
places  wnatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of  litera- 
ture. 

Petiaich  was  less  desirous  of  the  laurel  for  the 
honour,  than  for  the  hope  of  being  sheltered  by 
it  bom  the  thunder  of  the  priests,  by  whom  both 
he   and    his    brother    poets    were   continually 


threatened.  They  could  not  imagine  a  poet  with- 
out supposing  liim  to  hold  an  intercourse  with 
some  aemoa.  This  was,  as  Abbe  Resnet  ob- 
serves, having  a  most  exalted  idea  of  poetry, 
though  a  very  bad  one  of  poets.  An  anti-poetic 
Dommican  was  notorious  for  prosecuting  all 
verse-makers,  whose  power  he  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  heresy  and  magic. 

The  custom  of  crowning  poets  is  as  ancient  as 
poetry  itself.  It  has,  indeed,  frequently  varied ; 
It  existed,  however,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  when  it  was  abolished  as  a  remains  of 
Paganism.  When  the  barbarians  overspread 
Europe,  few  appeared  to  merit  this  honour,  and 
fewer  who  could  read  their  works.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  poetry  resumed  its  ancient  lustre; 
for  Fetiaich  was  certainly  honoured  with  the 
laurel  crown.  It  was  in  this  century  that  the 
establishment  of  bachelor  and  doctor  was  fixed 
in  the  universities:  those  who  were  found  worthy 
of  the  honour,  obtained  the  laurel  of  bachelor  or 
the  laurel  of  doctor ;  laurea  bacca  laureate* ; 
lavrta  doctoratut.  At  their  reception  they  not 
only  assumed  this  title,  but  they  also  had  a  crown 
of  laurel  placed  on  their  heads.  In  Germany, 
the  laureate  honours  flourished  under  the  reign 
of  Maximilian  I.  He  founded  in  1504,  a  poetical 
college  at  Vienna,  reserving  to  himself  and  the 
Regent  the  power  of  bestowing  the  laurel.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  retains  the  laureateship 
in  all  its  splendour.  The  selected  bard  is  called 
II  Poeta  Cetario.  Apostolo  Zeno,  as  celebrated 
for  his  erudition  as  for  his  poetic  powers,  was 
succeeded  by  that  most  enchanting  poet,  Me- 
tastasio.  Tne  French  never  had  a  poet-laureate, 
though  they  had  regal  poets;  for  none  were 
ever  solemnly  crowned.  The  Spanish  nation, 
always  desirous  of  titles  of  honour,  seem  to  have 
known  the  laureate ;  but  little  information  con- 
cerning it  can  be  gathered  from  their  authors. 
Respecting  our  own  country  see  1506. 

Petrarch  roused  his  countrymen  from  their 
slumber — ^inspired  a  general  love  of  literature — 
nourished  anarewarded  it  by  hisown  productions ; 
and  rescued  the  classics  from  the  dungreons,  where 
they  had  been  hitherto  shut  up  from  the  light  and 
instruction  of  mankind.  *  He  never  passed  an 
old  convent,  without  searching  its  library,  or 
knew  of  a  inend  travelling  into  those  quarters, 
where  he  supposed  books  to  be  concealed,  without 
entreaties  to  procure  for  him  some  classical 
manuscripts.'  Had  not  such  a  man  appeared  at 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  classical 
manuscripts  would  have  been  totally  lost ;  so  that 
in  this  case,  he  might  have  excited  among  his 
countrymen  the  love  of  literature,  without  being 
able  to  gratify  or  nourish  it  Boccaccio,  who 
shales  with  Petrarch  the  glory  of  having  enriched 
the  Italian  language  with  its  most  perfect 
beauties,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  to  exist,  shares  also  with  him 
the  glory  of  being  a  zealous  and  successful  re- 
storer of  classical  manuscripts  and  literature. 

Several  persons  having  written  to  Petrarch 
several  apologies  for  not  visiting  him,  in  which 
they  declaimed  against  his  love  of  solitude,  as 
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unnatuiftl  to  a  human  being,  and  reproached 
bint  for  his  unsocial  mode  of  life.  Petrarch 
smiled  at  their  messages,  and  scorned  their  re- 
proaches, and  made  the  following  excellent 
remarks : — "  These  people  consider  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  as  their  supreme  good,  and  not  to  be 
renounced.  But  I  hare  Criends  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  whose  society  is  far  more 
agreeable  to  me ;  they  are  of  all  countries,  and 
of  all  ages ;  they  are  distinguished  in  war,  in 
politics,  and  in  the  sciences.  It  is  very  easy  to 
see  them ;  they  are  always  at  my  service.  I  call 
for  their  company,  or  send  them  away  whenerer 
I  please ;  they  are  never  troublesome,  and  im- 
mediately answer  aU  my  questions.  Some 
lelate  the  events  of  ages  past,  others  roveal  the 
secrets  of  nature ;  these  teach  me  how  to  live  in 
comfort,  those  to  (Ue  in  quiet.  In  return  for  all 
these  services,  they  only  require  a  chamber  of 
me  in  one  comer  of  my  mansion,  where  they  may 
repose  in  peace." 

An  anecdote  of  Fetrareh  is  mentioned  br  two 
authors,  that  he  wrote  occasionally  his  thoughts,  in 
gilt  letters,  upon  a  cloak  of  leather,  which  he 
wore,  and  not  being  lined,  was  so  contrived  that 
he  might  be  able  to  write  on  both  sides  of  it  his 
venes,  which  appeared  full  of  corrections  and 
notes.  It  is  said,  that  La  Casa,  Sadolet,  and 
BTiccatello,who  were  in  possession  of  this  precious 
reUc,  when  they  returned  to  the  country-house  of 
the  latter  to  take  refuge  from  the  plague,  which 
in  this  year,  was  desolating  Italy,  took  this  cloak 
with  them,  to  consider  it  at  their  leisure,  and  to 
attempt  to  decipher  what  it  contained. 

Petnurch  died  of  apoplexy,  at  Argua.  He 
was  found  dead  in  his  library,  Julv  18th,  1374, 
with  one  arm  leaning  on  a  book.  Petrarch, 
Lord  WoodhoDslee  observes,  composed  318 
sonnets,  59  canzoni  or  songs,  and  six  tiionfi,  a 
luge  volume  of  poetry,  entiiely  on  the  subject 
of  his  passion  for  Laura ;  not  to  include  a  variety 
of  nsnges  in  prose  works.  Lsiura  died  in  1348, 
aid  was  buried  at  Avignon.  Her  grave  was 
opened  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  wherein  was 
found  a  small  box,  containing  a  medal  and  a 
few  verses,  written  by  Petrarch.  On  one  side  of 
the  medal  was  impr«sed  the  figure  of  a  woman ; 
on  the  reverse,  the  characters  of  M.  L.  M.  J., 
ngnifying  Madona  Laura  morte  jaeet.  The 
nllaot  and  enthmaastic  monarch  returned  every 
uaag  into  the  tomb,  and  wrote  an  epitaph  in 
boDoor  of  her  memory. 

"Ailae,  O  Petnrch,  from  th'  Klr>lan  bowera. 
With  never-CuUD^  mjrQm  twiu'd, 
Aod  fragiBDt  with  ambtodal  flowers, 
Wbcte  to  tbr  Uiora  thoa  again  art  ioin'd ) 
ti\tt,  and  hitlier  bring  tbe  diver  lyre, 

Tan'd  bv  thv  sUUnl  hand. 
To  tbe  tact  notes  of  elegant  desire. 

With  which  o'er  many  a  land 
Was  spread  the  fame  of  thy  disastroos  love." 

Lori  Lytllelm. 

Petrarch  is  wonderfully  accurate  and  precise 
abont  Lanra.  These  are  his  words: — "Laura, 
iHttstrions  Inr  the  virtues  she  possessed,  and 
celebrated,  during  many  vears,  by  my  verses, 
appeared  to  my  eyes,  for  tLe  first  time,  on  the 
6ft  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1327,  at  Avignon, 


in  the  Church  of  Saint  Clare,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  was  then  in  my  earlv  youth. 
In  the  same  town,  on  the  same  day,  ana  at  the 
same  hour,  in  the  year  1348,  this  Ught,  this  sun, 
withdrew  from  the  world." 

The  works  of  this  illustrious  poet  form  four 
folio  volumes,  and  more  than  twenty -five  persons 
have  written  bis  life. 

Tuscus,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Petrarch, 
provided  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  by  pledg- 
mg  two  small  manuscript  volumes  of  certain 
works  of  Cicero. 

1345,  April  14.  Died  Richard  Aungerville, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Richard  de 
Bury,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  were  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1287.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Aungerville.  Having  distinguished  himself  by 
his  learning  at  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III.  In 
1333  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Wells  and  bishop 
of  Durham ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  lord  high  chancellor  and  treasurer  of 
England.  He  was  much  celebrated  for  his  piety 
andmunificence,  but  still  more  for  his  remarkable 
love  of  learning  and  patronage  of  distinguished 
scholars,  by  whom  he  was  held  as  the  Msecenaa 
of  those  times.  In  1 34 1 ,  he  purohased  thirty  or 
forty  volumes  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  for 
which  he  gave  fifty  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and 
so  enamoured  was  he  of  his  large  collection  that 
in  1344  he  expressly  composed  a  treatise  entitled 
Philohihlion,  or  the  Love  of  Books.*  Richard  de 
Bury  may  be  fairly  classed  as  the  first  biblioma- 
niac upon  record,  m  the  best  and  wisest  sense  of 
the  word,  not  only  in  the  North  of  England,  but 
in  England  at  large.  Describing  the  process  by 
which  manuscripts  were  published  in  his  days, 
he  says  "  Because  every  tning  that  is  serviceable 
to  mortals,  suffers  the  waste  of  mortality  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  it  is  necessary  for  volumes 
corroded  by  age  to  be  restored  or  renovated  by 
successors,  that  perpetuity,  repugnant  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  individual,  may  be  conceded  to  the 
species."  in  another  place  he  says,  "  the  study  of 
the  monks,  now  a  days,  dispenses  with  emptying 
howls,  not  with  amending  books."  Speaking  of 
his  books,  he  uses  the  following  excellent  and 
impressive  words,  "  these  are  teachers,  whose  in- 
structions are  unaccompanied  with  blows  or  harsh 
words;  who  demand  neither  food  nor  wages: 
you  visit  them,  they  are  alert ;  if  you  want  them, 
they  secrele  not  themselves ;  should  you  mistake 
their  meaning,  they  complain  not ;  nor  ridicule 
your  ignorance,  be  it  ever  so  gross."  Again,  he 
says,  "  books  ought  to  be  purohased  at  any  price, 
the  wisdom  which  they  contain  renders  them 
invaluable,  they  cannot  be  bought  too  dear."  He 
bought  books  at  any  price,  but  never  sold  them 


•  Beame  has  nndertaken  to  deprive  Ridianl  de  Bory 
of  the  hODour  of  compocing  this  workp  and  says  it  was 
written  by  Robert  Holket,  a  dominlcan,  ander  his  Dame. 

Robert  Holket  was  bom  at  Northampton,  became  a 
dorainicaa  and  profenor  cf  divinity  at  Oxford.  He  died 
In  1349,  and  left  many  valoahle  worlLs,  which  were 
printed  at  Paris  by  Qering  and  Rembolt 

The  PkUotHliim  was  reprinted  at  Ozfbrd  ftom  a  colla- 
tion of  Dtaanacripts,  and  with  an  Appendix,    19W,  4to. 
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again,  alleging  the  sentence,  "  Buy  the  truth, 
and  sell  it  not ;  also  wisdom,  and  instruction,  and 
understanding."  ProT.  xxiii.  22.  It  is  stated  that 
he  preferred  taking  the  fees  of  office  in  books, 
rather  than  in  money.  In  1334,  on  his  being 
appointed  high  treasurer  of  England,  he  enter- 
tained at  his  palace  at  Durham,  Edward  III.* 
his  queen,  and  her  mother,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
the  two  metropolitans,  five  bishops,  seven  earls, 
with  their  consorts,  and  all  the  nobility  on  this 
side  Trent,  besides  a  great  number  of  knights 
^d  esquires ;  also  many  abbots,  priors,  and  other 
'  ecclesiaslics. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  perseverance 
and  literary  attaiqments  of  this  great  man,  and 
his  enthusiastic  aidour  in  the  promulgation  of 
learning,  when  we  are  informed  that  ne  alone 
possessed  more  books  than  all  the  bishops  of 
England  together,  and  besides  the  fixed  libraries 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  several  palaces ;  the 
floor  of  his  common  apartment  was  so  covered 
with  books,  that  those  who  entered  could  not 
with  due  reverence  approaxih  him ;  he  also  kept 
binders,  illuminators,  and  writers,  in  his  palaces. 
He  selected  his  chaplains  on  account  of  their 

Siety  and  erudition,  and  many  of  them  rose  to 
le  episcopal  bench.  To  his  nurture  of  genius 
and  leaimng,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  and  writers  this  countir 
can  boast ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned, 
Thomas  Bradwardine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Bichaid  Fitz-Ralph,  archbishop  of  Armagh  ; 
Richard  Benworth,  bishop  of  Loudon;  and  Wal- 
ter Segiaffe,  bishop  of  Chester;  also  Walter 
Burlev,  John  Maudyt,  Robert  Holket,  Richaid 
de  Eollington,  and  several  others,  all  doctors  of 
theology.  His  generosity  is  recorded  to  have 
been  as  uniform  as  it  was  extensive,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  weekly  bestowed  eight  quarters  of 
wheat  made  into  bread,  exclusive  of  the  accus- 
tomed fragments  £rom  his  table,  and  pecuniary 
assistance ;  during  a  ride  horn  Newcastle  to  Dur- 
ham, he  distributed  £8  in  alms,  and  going  from 
Durham  to  Stockton  £5,  besides  many  more 
which  are  minutely  enumerated  by  Chambre. 

This  excellent  prelate  died  at  Auckland,  and 
was  buried,  says  Chambre,  before  thealtar  of  the 
"blessed  Maiy  Magdalene,  at  the  southern  angle 
of  the  cathedral  chnrch  of  Durham,  leaving  a 
reputation  untarnished  by  the  breath  of  calumny. 
The  account,  however,  which  Richard  de  Bury 

S'ves  of  the  monks  before  his  time,  shows  us  that 
e  old  religious  transcribers  must  have  been  en- 
dued with  singular  patience  and  preseverance, 
for  he  says  "  many  wrote  them  out  with  their 

•  That  EdvranI  exerted  aU  hJs  Influence  to  promote  the 
tdvmncement  of  bis  tntorp  is  proved  by  an  interesting  do- 
cument recorded  in  Rjnner's  Fadera,  and  an  account  of  hia 
weteiiuenta  In  the  first  six  yean  of  bis  rdgn,  is  preserved 
by  Tanner ;  Edward  presented  lilm  to  two  rectories,  six 
prebendal  stalls,  the  Archdeaconries  of  Salisbury  and  Nor- 
tiuunpton,  the  Canonir  of  Weston,  and  the  Deanery  of 
Wdls.  He  was  so  enriched  by  ecclesiastical  preferment 
that  be  was  enabled  to  expend  Ave  thousand  marlu  on  a 
Joomey  to  Rome,  When  he  went  into  the  presence  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  he  was  attended  by  twenty  of  bis 
clerks,  and  thirty  six  esquires,  attired  in  the  most  expen- 
sive and  sumptnons  garments See  Dlbdtn's  Bitttommia 

and  Warton's  BM.  of  SnglM  Poetrp. 


own  hands  in  the  intervals  of  the  canonical  houn, 
and  gave  up  the  time  appointed  for  bodily  rest  to 
the  mbricabon  of  volumes;  those  sacr^  treasniies 
of  whose  labours,  filled  with  cherubic  letteis,  at 
at  this  day  resplendent  in  most  monasteries." 
Erasmus  thus  describes  the  Secunda  Seemdn 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  was  a  pondeivos 
treatise  of  scholastic  divinity  then  so  much 
prized  and  cherished :  "  No  man  can  cairr  it 
about,  much  less  get  it  into  his  head."  llie 
volume  thus  produced  on  fair  parchment  after 
the  labour  of  years,  was  covered  with  immensely 
thick  lids  of  wood  and  leather,  studded  with  large 
nails  and  curiously  clasped ;  and  being  depositM 
on  the  shelves  of  the  monastery  library,  was 
kept  sacred  from  all  profane  eyes.  The  monb 
generally  laboured  for  themselves  alone,  without 
any  desire  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  whicb  the; 
strove,  and  properly  so  to  preserve.  "  The  re- 
splendent volumes,  with  cherubic  letters,"  bore 
striking  marks  not  only  of  the  persevering  indns- 
tiy  but  of  the  great  ingenuitr  of  die  monk 
Their  initial  letters,  that  is,  the  letters  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter  or  section,  were  indeed 
resplendent  with  gold  and  the  brightest  tints  of 
crimson  and  azure.  But  the  satisfaction  to  be 
afforded  by  these  efforts  of  art  was  confined  to  i 
few.  They  were  not,  like  the  paintings  with 
which  churches  were  subsequently  adorned,  dis- 
played before  the  people  to  exalt  their  devotioo. 
They  were  unclasped  only  on  days  of  solemnitr, 
by  the  mitred  abbot  or  the  prior ;  and  then  con- 
veyed like  precious  jewels  to  the  obscurity  of 
their  worm-eaten  and  dusty  cases. 

1346.  Died,  John  Bacon,  otherwise  denomi- 
nated Baconthorpius,  from  an  obscure  village  of 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  bom,  was  distinguished  is 
the  schools  by  the  name  of  "Doctor  Resolutw." 
He  studied  first  at  Oxford ;  then  visited  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  character  of  "  Avenoista- 
rum  Princeps."  On  his  return  to  London  he 
became  provmcial  of  the  Carmelites :  afterwards 
was  invited  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  great 
offence  by  arguing  with  too  much  subtiltv  and 
fieedom  in  defence  of  the  pope's  unlimited  ri^t 
of  granting  matrimonial  dispensations.  The 
odium  thus  excited  induced  him  to  recant  his 
doctrines  on  this  head :  and  hence  he  was  led  to 
quarrel  with  the  art  itself  in  which  he  had  been 
BO  great  a  proficient. 

1347.  Died,  William  Ockam,  who  was  Tery 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  scholastic  theolofn',  I 
and  denominated  "  Doctor  Invincibilis."  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Scotus,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  nominalists,  he  maintained  uie 
opinions  of  that  party  with  great  ingenuity.— 
Some  consider  him  the  founder  of  a  distinct  sect, 
whence  he  also  received  the  denomination  of 

"  Venerabilis  Inceptor  et  Doctor  Singularis.' 
He  was  an  Englishman,  but  of  what  part  is  not 
known.  His  works  were  printed  at  I'aris,  by 
Ceesaris  and  Stol,  1476. 

I3i7,  Augtut.  The  conquest  of  Calais  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  the  warriors  and  archers  on  foot 
received  3d.;  the  Black  Prince  £1.;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  (with  the  earls),  6».  Sd.  pf 
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ifay.  It  wu  during  this  famous  giece  that  St. 
Geokoe,  of  England,  was  first  invoked  in  ibe 
battle. 

I$t8.  Died,  Thomas  Bradwaidine  an  English- 
man, supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Hartfield,  in  the 
diocese  <a  Chichester,  was  of  Merton  College, 
Oxon,  about  1 326.  He  obtained  the  appellation 
of  "Doctor  Profundus."  Afterwards  became 
confessor  to  Edward  III.  canon  of  Lichfield, 
and  chancellor  of  St  Paul's.  He  attended  the 
Ung  in  his  victorious  expedition  to  France.  In 
this  rear  he  was  chosen  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
bj  the  chapter,  and  after  some  hesitation  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  king  and  the  pope. 
Bradwardine  was  consecrated  at  Avignon ;  but 
surrived  his  consecration  scarce  forty  days.  He 
died  at  London  before  his  inthronization  had 
taken  place. 

1349.  Died,  Richard  RoUe,  a  hermit,  of 
Eampole,  in  Yorkshire;  who  translated  and 
wrote  a  gloss  upon  the  psalter,  and  a  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Job,  one  of  the  first 
attempts  at  a  translation  into  {he  English  lan- 
guage, as  spoken  after  the  Conquest 

1350.  The  constable  of  France,  the  greatest 
man  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  g^reatest  men  of 
liis  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

1350,  March  18.  In  the  roll  of  accounts  re- 
lating to  the  ornamental  painting  and  glazing  of 
Sl  »ephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  by  order  of 
Edward  IH.  we  find  that  the  wages  of  the 
aitists  be  from  fivepence  to  one  shilling  per  day, 
except  to  a  person  named  John  Bamaby,  em- 
ployed at  St  Stephen's  chapel,  in  1355,  who 
vas  paid  twopence  per  day. 

1351,  Augutt  I.  (Lcanmat  Day.)  From  an- 
cient authorities  we  find  that  this  was  the  usual 
nominal  day  of  commencing  Harvett  in  England. 
By  a  nseful  act,  called  the  "statute  of  labourers" 
35th  Edward  III.  in  1351,  it  is  provided,  'that 
10  carter,  ploughman,  or  day  (dairy  maid)  or 
other  servant,  shall  take  in  the  time  of  sarcling, 
(weeding)  or  haymaking,  but  a  penny  the  day, 
and  mowers  of  meadows  for  the  acre,  fivepence, 
or  by  the  day  fivepence,  and  reapers  of  com  in 
the  fiist  week  or  August,  twopence,  and  the 
MGond  threepence,  and  so  till  the  end  of  August, 
and  less  in  the  country,  where  less  was  wont  to 
be  eiren  without  meat  or  drink  or  other  courtesy ; 
andthat'all  workmen  bring  openly  in  their  hands 
to  the  market  towns,  their  instruments,  and  these 
shall  be  hired  in  a  common  place,  and  not  privy. 
And  that  no  servant  go  out  of  the  town  where  he 
dwelleth  in  the  winter,  to  serve  in  the  summer, 
if  he  can  get  service  in  the  same  town,  taking  as 
before  is  said,  saving  that  the  people  of  the 
counties  of  Stafibrd,  I^caster,  and  Derby,  and 
people  of  Craven,  and  of  the  marshes  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  other  places  may  come  in  time 
oi  August,  and  labour  in  other  counties,  and 
afely  return,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  before  this 
time.  Bread  ofierings  of  the  first  fruits  at  the 
season  of  harvest  were  universal ;  and  our  Saxon 
bolyday,  of  half  mass  or  loaf  mass,  expresses, 
althongh  in  shadow,  the  natural  piety  merelyof 
natioDs,  called  Headien,  now  extinguished.  The 


Guild  of  August  bat  loct  its  Drimitive  importance 

by  the  reformation  of  the  caJendar.  Wheat  was 
from  3f.  Ad.  to  4(.  the  quarter  ;  a  fat  hog,  two- 
years  old,  -tt.  Ad ;  clothing  for  a  year  of  a  common 
servant  of  husbandry,  3f .  6d ;  a  quarter  of  beans 
or  pease,  \t ;  a  quarter  of  barley,  \0d ;  a  pair  of 
shoes,  Ad  ;  two  gallons  of  ale,  2d. 

1351,  Sept.  3.  To  George  Cosrn,  for  one 
quartern  of  royal  paper,  to  make  the  painters' 
patrens  (patterns)  tenpence. 

1352.  Lawrence  Minot  an  English  poet,  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  this  year.  Mr.  Tyrwhit 
first  discovered  his  manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  and  they  were  published  in  1795,  8vo. 

1357,  May  24.  In  a  blank  ]mge  of  Cosmestor's 
Scholattic  Htttory,  deposited  in  the  British  mu- 
seum, it  is  stated,  that  this  MS.  was  taken  from 
the  King  of  France,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
fought  on  this  day  :  it  was  afterwards  purchased 
b^  Uie  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  a  hundred  marks,  and 
directed,  by  the  last  will  of  his  Countess,  to  be 
sold  for  forty  livres.  One  hundred  marks  were 
equivalent  to  £66  13(.  Ad.  This  sum  was  ex- 
actlv  the  pay  of  Henrv  Percy,  keeper  of  Berwick 
casUe,  in  1359 ;  at  this  time  the  hug's  surgeon's 
par  was  £5  13t.  Ad.  per  annum,  and  one  shilling 
a  oay  beside.  Master  carpenters  had  four-pence 
a  day,  their  servants  two-pence ;  the  price  of  wheat 
was  about  6>.  Sd.  a  quarter. 

1357.  It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  at  this 
period,  that  even  the  Latin  bibles  should  not  be 
commonly  allowed  to  the  laity  ;  when,  therefore, 
archbishop  Fitz  Ralph,  in  this  year,  sent  three 
or  four  secular  priests  of  his  diocese  of  Armagh 
into  England,  to  study  divinity  in  Oxford,  they 
were  forced  very  soon  to  return,  because  they 
could  not  find  there  a  bible  to  be  sold.  And  in- 
deed, had  the  copies  of  the  bible  been  more  fre- 
quent than  thev  were,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
were  made  so  little  use  of,  if  what  the  writers  oS 
these  times,  D.  Wiclif,  archdeacon  Clemangis, 
Beleth,  and  others  say,  be  true,  that  the  clergy 
were  generally  so  i^orant,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
read  Latin,  or  even  con  their  Psalter.  Our  poet 
Chaucer  represents  the  religious  as  gathering  the 
bibles  up  and  putting  them  into  their  librariea, 
and  so  imprisoning  them  from  secularpriests  and 
curates,  and,  therefore,  hindering  them  from 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  people. — Lewi*. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  an  English  historian 
of  this  century,  was  very  much  esteemed  for  his 
veracity,  acuteness,  and  diligence. 

1358.  About  this  period  Richard  Fitz-Ralph, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  possessed  a  translation, 
probably  made  by  himself,  of  the  New  Testament 
m  Irish.  According  to  the  information  of  Bale, 
quoted  by  archbishop  Usher,  this  copy  was  con- 
cealed by  him  in  a  certain  wall  of  nis  church, 
with  the  following  note : — ^"  When  this  book  is 
found,  truth  wUl  be  revealed  to  the  world,  or 
Christ  shortly  appear."  This,  observes  the  narra- 
tor, was  written  m  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  for  the 
book  was  found  when  the  church  of  Armagh, 
was  repairing,  about  the  year  of  Christ,  1530. 

Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  or  Fitziaf,  a  man  worthy 
for  his  christian  zeal  of  immortal  commendation. 
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was  bTouRbt  up  at  Oxford,  under  John  Bacon- 
thorpe,  wno  was  called  the  resolute  doctor.  His 
abilities  recommended  him  to  King  Edward  III. 
by  whom  he  was  promoted,  first  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Lichfield,  then  to  the  chancellorship 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  1o  the  aichbishopric 
of  Armagh,  in  1347.  The  monks  accused  him  of 
heresy,  and  hewas  cited  to  appear  before  thepoite 
at  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  1360,  yet  such  was 
the  character  he  had  maintained,  that  on  hearing 
of  his  death,  a  certain  cardinal  openly  declared, 
"  A  mighty  pillar  of  Christ's  charcli  was  fallen." 

1362.  Died,  at  Paris,  Petivnus  Bercborius,  a 
native  of  Poictiers  and  au&oc  of  the  Gesta 
RomanoTwn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  sloiy-books 
extant;  and  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  best 
stories  in  Chaucer, Gower,  Lydgate,  Sliakspeare, 
and  their  most  distant  successors,  even  down  to 
Pamell's  Hermit,  may  be  traced  in  it.  Boc- 
caccio is  repoited  to  nave  laid  it  under  ample 
contributioa.  It  first  appeared  in  print  at 
Louvane  in  1473,  in  folio,  and  at  Paris,  by 
John  Petit,  1516. 

_  1364.  In  this  year  the  royal  library  of  France, 
did  not  exceed  twenty  volumes,  but  shortly  after, 
Charles  V.  encreasea  it  to  nine  hundred,'which 
by  the  fate  of  war,  as  much  at  least  as  by  that 
of  money,  the  dule  of  Bedford,  about  1440,  pur- 
chased and  transported  to  London,  where  libra- 
ries were  smaller  than  on  the  continent. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  French  sovereign,  CJiarles  V.  sumamed 
the  Wise,  ordered  that  thirty  portable  lights, 
with  a  silver  lamp  suspended  frofti  the  centre, 
should  be  illuminated  at  night,  that  students 
might  not  find  their  pursuits  interrupted  at  any 
hour.  An  objection  to  night  studies  in  public 
libraries  is  the  danger  of  iiie,  and  in  our  own 
British  museum,  not  a  light  is  permitted  to  be 
carried  about  upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

1372,  Nov.  17.  Died,  at  Leige,  Sir  John  Man- 
denlle,  the  traveller.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Albans, 
in  the  year  1300,  and  spent  thirty-four  years  in 
visiting  various  countries,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished a  relation  of  his  voyages.  In  1455  the  first 
edition  was  printed  at  Lmge,  with  the  following 
title,  Itinerariis  a  terra  Anglite  ad  partes  Jeroto- 
lymitanis,  4to.  By  Wynkin  de  Worde,  in  1499. 

1375.  Died,  Johu  Boccacio,  a  very  celebrated 
Italian  writer,  was  bom  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1313.  He  resided  a  long  time  in  Naples, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  king.  At  the  close  of  bis  life  he  returned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  died,  aged  76. 

Boccacio  was  the  disciple  of  Petrarch ;  and, 
although  principally  known  and  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  a  writer  and  inventor  of  tales,  he  was, 
by  his  cotemporaries,  usually  placed  as  a  poet 
in  the  third  rank,  after  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
But  Boccacio  having  seen  the  Platonic  sonnets 
of  his  master  Petrarch,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  com- 
mitted almost  all  his  poetry  to  the  flames,  except 
a  single  poem,  of  which  his  own  good  taste  had 
long  taught  him  to  entertain  a  more  favourable 
opinion.  This  piece,  thus  happily  rescued  from 
destruction,  was,  until  lately,  so  scarce  and  so 


little  known,  even  in  Italy,  as  to  have  left  iii 
author  but  a  slender  proportion  of  that  emisem 
degree  of  poetical  reputation  which  he  migiit 
have  juslly  claimed  mim  so  extraoixliuary  a  pet- 
formance. 

It  is  an  heroic  poem,  in  twelve  books,  entitled, 
La  TesHde,  and  written  in  the  octave  stanza, 
called  by  the  Italians  octavo  rima,  which  Boc- 
cacio adopted  from  the  old  French  Chansons, 
and  here  first  introduced  among  his  countrymen, 

Tbe  story  of  this  admirable  production  of  the 
great  Tuscan  novelist  is  well  known  to  tlie 
English  reader,  in  consequence  of  its  hsviie 
been  selected  by  Chaucer  as  the  gronnd-won 
of  his  Knighfs  Tale,  the  finest  of  his  poems, 
and  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  the  English 
heroic  couplet  extant.  "  Diydcn's  paraphrase  of 
this  poem,"  says  Warton,  "is  the  most  animated 
and  harmonious  piece  of  versification  in  the 
English  Language." 

1376.  Du  Cange  cites  the  following  lines 
from  a  French  metrical  romance  written  abont 
tiis  time,  which  proves  that  waxen  lableti  con- 
tinued to  be  occasionally  used  till  a  late  period. 

Some  with  antiquated  style. 
In  waxen  tablets  prompCIjr  write ; 

Others,  with  liner  pen,  the  while 
Fonn  letters  lovelier  to  Oie  sight. 

There  are  many  ample  and  authentic  records  of 
the  royal  household  of  France,  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  still  preserved,  written 
on  waxen  tablets. 

1376.  Kin^  Edward  III.  in  the  60th  orjubiiee 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  as  an  especial  favour 
that  judicial  proceedings  which  had  been  written 
and  administered  in  Norman  French,  might  psss 
in  English,  but  that  all  acts  should  be  enrolled 
in  Latin.  Several  of  the  ancient  charters,  how- 
ever, had  been  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  their  liberties  might  not 
be  lost,  some  of  the  British  monasteries,  particu- 
larlythose  at  Croyland  and  Tavistock,  still  tau^t 
the  language.  On  this  glorious  occasion,  every 
public  prisoner  was  released,  and  the  banished 
subject  was  restored  to  his  country.  This  great 
monarch  also  conferred  in  full  pariiament  upon 
his  second  son  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  tbe  title  of 
"  Duke  of  Clarence,"  and  upon  his  third  son 
John  of  Gaunt,  that  of"  Duke  of  Lancaster." 

1377,  June  21.  Edward  III.  died  at  his  palace 
of  Sheen,  (Richmond)  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey.  He  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Nov- 
13th,  1312,  and  crowned  at  Windsor,  on  the  Isl 
of  February,  1327,in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1337, 
the  dignity  of  duke  was  first  cret^ted  by  tamta 
this  country  in  favour  of  his  son  the  black  prince, 
as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  a,  titie  which  is  alwap  nest- 
ed in  the  king's  eldest  son  the  moment  he  is  bom. 

The  Chronicle  of  Rastel,  speaking  of  the  third 
Edward,  contains  the  following  apposite  passage 
in  relation  to  our  national  festival  St.  George  s 
Day.  "  About  the  nineteenth  year  of  this  kingi 
[1345]  he  made  a  solemn  feast  at  Windsor,  wd 
a  great  just  and  tournament,  where  he  devised 
and  perfected  substantially  the  Order  of  the 
Knighu  of  the  Garter;  howbeit  some  affi™' 
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dus  Older  began  first  by  Ricbard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
at  the  siege  of  Acre  [1191]  where,  in  his  great 
necessity,  there  were  but  twentu-tix  knights  diat 
fiimly  and  surely  abode  with  tne  king,  where  he 
cuued  all  them  to  wear  thongs  of  blue  leather 
alMut  their  legs ;  and  afterwards  they  were  called 
the  KnighU  aj  the  Blue  Thong." 

Bcne»ih  the  inspiring  banner  of  England's  pa- 
tron Saint,*  a  long  and  splendid  line  of  nobility 
have  spmng,  illustraiing  by  their  deed.s  in  anns, 
their  &ith  in  counsel,  and  with  heaits  of  cour- 
tesT,  a  THBONE,  venerable  from  inheritance,  and 
aospotied  by  dishouour;  abroad  respected  ;  ap- 
proachtd  with  general  affcctiou  at  home ;  and 
possessing  all  Oiose  enercies  which,  triumphant 
as  they  hare  been  in  a  whirlwind  of  contention, 
aie  still  proved  soundly  wise  in  a  diet  of  repose. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1363,  Edward  III. 
first  distributed  the  Maunda,y\  and  purified  the 
poor. 

1377,  July  16.  The  coronation  of  Riclianl  II. 
may  illastiate  the  manners  of  these  liiues.  Tlie 
young  piiuce,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  passed 
from  the  tower  to  the  abbey  under  a  canopy  of 
blue  slk,  borne  on  spears  of  silver  by  the  barous 
of  the  cinque  ports.  "  In  the  market  of  Cheap- 
side,  was  erected  (by  the  Tnerchanlt)  a  building  m 
the  form  of  a  castle,  out  of  which  ran  two  streams 
of  wine.  On  its  four  turrets  were  phiced  four 
girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  of  the  same  age  with 
the  king.  As  he  approached,  they  blew  towards 
himsmall  shreds  of  goldleaf;  theu  showered  ui>on 
him  florins  made  of  pajier  ;  and  coming  down, 
helped  him  and  lus  attendants  to  wine  out  of 
cups  of  gold.  To  conclude  this  loyal  exhibition, 
anangel  descended  from  tlie  summitof  the  castle, 
and  ofiered  to  the  king  a  golden  crown."  The 
baron  Percy  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland 
upon  that  great  occasion. 

1377,  !%€.  28.  Wiclif  divulges  his  opinions 
npon  the  pope's  mandate. 

1378.  The  clergy  and  scholars  of  St.  Paul's 
school  in  London,  presented  a  i>edtion  to  Richard 
II.  playing  him  "to  prohibit  some  unexpevt 
people  Dom  presenting  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  to  ue  great  prejudice  of  the 
said  clergy,  who  have  been  at  great  expense  in 
Older  to  represent  it  publicly  at  Christmas." 

*  Bom  ntt  qnl  mat  ypenie. — Confitrion  to  dMonourable 
tlmfUt.~Motto  a/ the  Garter. 
Our  udent  word  of  oonragc,  fair  St.   George.— SAaki- 

t  Mamiitar  Thnnday  records  tbe  instltntion  of  the 
Mj  aoBinent  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  when  our  Saviour 
celeinted,  for  tbe  last  time,  the  national  paaaorer.  Ac- 
cndinc  to  Spelinan,  the  mande  is  tbe  hand-basket  In 
wUeta  the  Unit  was  acenstomed  to  give  alms  to  tbe  poor  . 
bat  its  derivative  is  most  probably  the  initial  mandate  in 
the  Gtak  text— that  the  poor  should  alwaTs  be  remem 
boed,  even  as  this  woman  (Mary  of  Bethany)  had  remem- 
bered me;  or  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  miirois  the 
casket  of  odorons  ftmeral  ointment  bestowed  by  her  npon 
ttw  faaaa  at  tbe  Saviour.  This  ointment,  said  Jodas  Is- 
cariot,  who  was  tbe  |Mir»c-Aeam- or  almoner  of  Christ  and 
the  apoatlta,  we  might  have  porchaaed,  and  with  It  em- 
balmed erporUed  the  poor;  bat  Christ  rebuked  him,  say- 
lag  "M<  poor  always  ye  have  with  yon,  but  me  ye  have 
BOtatways." 

^le  cereoKiDy  of  poriiying  the  poor  was  discontinued  at 
the  Revolntion  ;  but  the  provisions  and  silver  pieces  are 
•till  bestowed  upon  Maonday  Thursday  by  the  Idng's  sub- 
almaner  in  the  royal  diapel  at  Whitdiall. 


From  Mysteries,  the  boys  of  St  Fbal's  school 
proceeded  to  more  regular  dramas ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  a  regular  theatre,  were  thebest 
and  almost  the  only  comedians.  They  became  at 
lengtli  so  fa  rourite  a  set  of  players  as  often  to  act 
at  court,  and  on  particular  occasions  of  festivity, 
were  frequently  removed  from  London  for  this 
purpose  only,  to  the  royal  houses  at  some  distance 
from  town.  In  early  times,  while  no  settled  or 
public  tlieatrewas  known, and  itinei-ant minstrels 
acted  in  tlie  halls  of  the  nobility  at  Christmas, 
plays  were  performed  by  tbe  boys  of  the  public 
schools,  and liave  continued  to  be'so  to  the  present 
time, of  which  the  practice  of  acting  Latin  plays 
at  Westminster,  Eton,  and  other  seminaries,  are 
examples.  Tbe  ancient  consuetudinary  as  it  is 
called  of  Eion  school,  containing  all  its  old  and 
original  customs,  relates  that  about  the  30ih  of 
November,  the  master  was  accustomed  to  choose 
such  Latin  plays  as  were  most  excellent  and 
convenient  to  be  played  in  the  following  Christ- 
mas holidays  before  public  audience. 

1379.  At  this  period  red  wine  was  four-pence 
a  gallon  ;  and  Rhenish  .sixpence  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  four  pounds  a  tun. 

The  Vintners  or  Vintonners,  were  incorporated 
in  the  leign  of  King  Edward  III.  They  were 
originally  divic'ed  into  Vinetarii  et  Taremarii ; 
Vintners  who  imported  tbe  wine,  and  Tavemers 
who  kept  taverns,  and  retailed  it  for  tbe  former. 
The  company  flourished  so  much,  that  from  its 
institution  till  1711,  it  produced  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  lord  mayors,  many  of  which  were  keep- 
ers of  taverns.  Sir  John  Strodie,  vintner,  who 
was  lord  mayor  in  1357,  gave  the  land  on  which 
Vintner's  hall  in  Thames-street  was  built.  It 
was  called  the  manor  of  the  vinetre. 

Our  great  wine  trade  was  at  first  with  Bour- 
deaux,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  it  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  conquest,  perhaps  sooner. 
For  in  979,  or  the  reign  of  Etheldred,  mention 
is  made  of  ships  from  Rouen,  laden  with.wines, 
but  what  duly  was  paid  is  not  known ;  a  small 
v«$scl  was  to  pay  "  ad  Bilyuggesgate"  one  penny 
halfpenny  as  a  toll ;  a  greater,  bearing  sails, 
one  penny;  a  keel  or  hulk  (Ceol  vel  Hulkus) 
fourpence;  a  ship  laden  with  wood,  one  piece  for 
toll ;  and  a  boat  with  fish,  one  halfpenny  ;  or  a 
larger,  one  penny. 

But  our  trade  in  wine  became  very  consider- 
able in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  rea-son  of  his 
marriage  with  Elianor,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine ;  our  conquest  of  that,  and  other  great 
wine  provinces  of  France,  increased  the  trade  to 
a  high  degree,  and  made  great  fortunes  among 
the  adventurers  of  this  company.  In  after  times, 
when  sweet  wines  came  into  fashion,  we  had 
considerable  intercourse  with  the  Canary  islandi:. 
1 380.  The  romance  of  ATnadii  de  Gaul  was 
written  by  Loberia. 

1380.  Wiclif,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Re. 
formation,  completed  his  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  unto  English,  including  the  apocryphal* 


*  The  books  called  tbe  Apoccypha,  and  appended  to  our 
bibles,  are  denominated  (torn  the  Greek  apoknipto  to  kide^ 
either  because  they  are  of  doubtfU  or  hidden  authority. 
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books.  The  new  testament  of  WicUrs  renion 
soldfor  four  marks  and  forty  pence,  (£2 16s.8d.) 
as  appears  from  the  register  of  W.  Alnwiuk, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  1429,  as  quoted  by  Fox. 

WiclLf  says,  that  in  his  time,  there  "  were 
many  unable  curates,  that  kunnen  not  the  Ten 
Commandments,  ne  read  their  Sauter,  ne  under- 
stond  a  veise  of  it."  This  great  and  intrepid 
reformer  died,  December  30th,  1384,  his  body 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Lutterworth  church, 
Leicestershire,  and  there  lay  till  1284,  when  his 
bones  were  disintened  and  burnt,  and  his  ashes 
thrown  into  the  Swift,  a  neighbouring  stream, 
at  the  command  of  Pope  Martin  V.  by  Richard 
Flemyng,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  according  to  a 
decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  passea  in  the 
year  1416. 

After  a  life  wonderfully  preserred  from  the 
unsparing  cruelty  of  ecclesiastical  power,  by  the 
protection  of  Edward  III.  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  his  memory 
was  affectionately  revered,  ana,  as  printing  had 
not  been  discovered,  his  writings  were  scarce 
and  earnestly  sought.  The  seed  of  dissent  had 
germinated,  and  the  appearance  of  dissenters 
at  intervals,  was  a  specimen  of  the  harvest  that 
had  not  yet  come.  Nothing  more  fearfiilly 
alarmed  the  establishment  than  Wiclifs  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  English.  All 
arts  were  used  to  suppress  it,  and  to  enliven  the 
slumbering  attachment  of  the  people  to  the '  good 
old  customs'  of  the  church.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  studious  endeavours  to  both  these 
ends  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries.  The  priests 
industriously  reported  that  WicUrs  Testament 
was  a  false  one ;  that  he  had  distorted  the 
language  and  concealed  facts.  There  was  no 
printing  press  to  multiply  copies  of  his  book; 
biblica  cnticism  wasscarcely  known  but  by  being 
denounced ;  the  ecclesiastics  anathematized  scrip- 
tural inquiry  as  heresy*  from  their  confessiontus 
and  pulpits;  andas'thechurchesserved  as  theatres 
for  holy  farces,'  the  Franciscan  iriars  of  Coventry 

*  Here*r>  i"  Greek,  signUles  etection,  at  cMct,  uid  I9 
OMd  for  any  opinion  wliijCli  a  roan  cbooseth  as  best  or  moat 
profitable.  Heresy  and  lieretie  are  often  used  by  ancient 
writers  as  words  of  indifferent  meaning ,  and  tlie  several 
ways  of  pbilosopliixing  were  called  teett  or  heretic:  Dr. 
Jobnson  defines  heresy,'.an  opinion  of  private  men  dUTerent 
from  that  of  tbe  catbolic  and  ortliodox  cburcli.  Immedi- 
ately alter  the  council  of  Nice,  tbe  Emperor  Constantine 
issued  a  decree,  ordering,  that  if  there  were  any  book  ex- 
tant written  by  Aiioa,  that  it  should  be  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
the  bead  of  any  man  found  hldln);  or  concealing  one  should 
be  struck  off  from  the  shoulders.  Tbe  church  extended  the 
spirit  of  this  edict  to  other  booka,  hence  it  Is  that  we  have 
scarce  any  book  of  the  ancient  heretics  existing.  It  has 
been  questioned  by  the  learned,  whether  the  charge  of 
heresy  was  any  more  than  a  popular  charge  against  men 
who  studied  mathematics,  and  particularly  astronomy  and 
astrology  with  magic,  and  with  using  witchrraft  and  en- 
chantment. Heretic  Is  a  favourite  term  of  reproaeh  for 
diifcrence  of  opinion.  It  U  told  of  one  Natalis,  who  lived 
before  tbe  tlmeof  Jerome,  Ibat  having  accepted  a  bishopric 
among  tbe  heretics,  he  was  severely  scourged  all  nigtat  by 
angels,  and  Uie  next  morning  repented  arid  returned  to 
tbe  diurcb. 

When  the  order  of  Knight  Templars  was  abolished,  in 
ISIO,  to  get  possession  of  their  vast  estates,  fiity-nine  of 
tbem  were  burnt  alive  for  pretended  heresy,  at  Vienna 
and  Paris.  In  13M,  Ledred,  bishop  of  Osaory,  persecuted 
to  the  stake,  several  persons  of  high  rank,  and  thousands 
have  sulfcred  for  opinions  which  at  this  day  are  held  to  be 
ottbodox. 


shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  laymen's  pailii. 
ment  in  that  city,  craft^  engrafting  stories  from 
the  pseudo-gospels  upon  narritives  in  the  New 
Testament,  composed  and  performed  the  plan 
called  the  Coventiy  Mysteries.  These  fiaudiiil 
productions  were  calculated  to  postpone  the 
period  of  illumination,  and  to  stigmatize,  1)j 
implication,  the  labours  of  Wiclif. 

The  most  elaborate  Life  of  Wiclif  is  that  liy 
the  Rev.  John  Lewis ;  but  the  most  correct  list 
of  his  works,  and  one  of  the  best  written  lires, 
will  be  found  prefixed  by  the  Rer.  H.  H.  Baber, 
to  his  edition  of  Wiclif  t  New  Tettament* 

The  followers  of  Wiclif  were  called  LoUaTdi,\ 
from  a  German  term,  signifying  to  ting  Aymw 
to  God ;  and  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  cotem- 
porary  writer  affirms,  "a  man  could  not  meet 
two  people  on  the  road,  but  one  of  them  wa^  a 
disciple  of  Wiclif" 

1380.  Fart  of  the  carg^  of  a  ship  from  Genoa 
to  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  which  was  driven  ashon 
on  the  coast  of  England,  consisted  of  twenty4wo 
bales  of  writing  paper. 

1384.  Died  Albert  Gerard,  or  from  his  general 
knowledge,  and  his  devout  and  exemplary  life, 
afterwards  procured  for  him  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  the  great.  He  instituted  a  society  (ailed 
"  Fratm  Vita  Communii."  "One  heart,  one 
soul,  one  common  proper^,"  says  Lambinet, 
influenced  and  supported  this  illustrious  societr; 
whose  glory  it  was  that  they  earned  their  lireli- 
hood  by  (heir  pen."  They  were  distinguished  by 
wearing  a  grey  coat,  lined  with  hair  next  the 
skin.  A  black  cowl  hung  down  behind  as  low  as 
the  waist ;  and  whenever  they  went  abroad,  they 
wrapt  themselves  in  a  large  mantle,  which  des- 
cended to  their  heels.  Their  hair  was  closelj 
cropt  in  a  circular  manner.  Succesdves  popa 
confirmed  and  extended  their  privileges ;  and  in 
1402,  seven  monasteries  had  admitted  their  rules, 
and  imitated  their  example. 

This  extraordinary  cnaracter  was  bom  at 
Deventer,  in  the  year  1340.  His  parents  took 
the  greatest  possible  care  of  his  education ;  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  perfect 
himself  in  philosophical  and  theological  studies. 
His  acquirements  procured,  nniversal  commen- 
dation ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  intellectual  cele- 
brity, he  debased  himself  by  levity,  luxury,  and 
dissipation.  A  private,  but  faithful  reproof,  from 
one  of  his  formerfellow-students,  was  tne  occasion 
of  an  entire  change  in  his  conduct.  He  now  be- 
came grave,  devout,  and  exemplary ;  he  clothed 
himself  in  a  doublet  of  grey,  lined  with  hair,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery  at  Munikhnysen,  wheie 
he  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  the  reformation 
of  immoral  characters.  Meeting  with  unexpected 
success  in  this  pious  avocation,  he  instituted  the 
fraternity  before  mentioned.  Hedied  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  affe,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Virg^  if ary  at  Deventer. 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  Harvey  Baber,  one  ofttae  Ubrariau  of 
the  British  Museum,  edited  a  beautliU  edition  of  WidiTi 
New  Teatement,  printed  in  4to.  I8I0. 

*  Walter  Lollard  the  founder  of  a  religions  sect  In 
Oeimany,  about  lail   was  burnt  at  Oologafk  la  im. 
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The  monltfl  who  devoted  their  time  to  writing, 
were  sometiines  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Wmm,  but  their  more  usual  denomination  was 
that  of  onttftiarii.  St.  Isidore,  of  Seville,  savs, 
"  the  Kbrarii  transcribed  both  old  and  new  works, 
the  antiquarii  only  those  that  were  ancient;  from 
whence  also  they  derived  their  name.  Swifl  or 
short-hand  writers  obtained  the  name  of  tacky- 
grapki  ;  and  elegant  writers  that  of  caUigraphi. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  librarian,  who  was  the 
pnecntor  of  the  monasten'',  to  provide  the  writing 
monks  with  the  books  they  were  to  copy,  and 
whatever  was  necessary  for  their  occupation ; 
they  were  also  forbidden  to  write  any  thing  with- 
oat  his  permission ;  and  in  some  of  the  great 
houses  it  was  usual  for  the  librarian  to  make 
some  benefit,  by  letting  others  have  copies  made 
of  the  manuscripts  in  their  custody.  Besides 
being  employed  in  the  transcription  of  the  scrip- 
tures, ana  ecclesiastical  works,  and  sometimes  of 
the  classics,  the  monks  were  the  registrers  of  all 
public  events  of  the  age,  and  succession  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  births  of  the  royal  family :  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  clergy,  in  their  national 
and  provincial  synods;  and,  after  the  conquest, 
even  acts  of  parliament  were  sent  to  the  abbeys 
to  be  recorded  by  them.  Instances  also  appear, 
of  the  pope's  sending  orders  for  certain  books  to 
be  made  Tor  him ;  and  the  monks  used  to  tran- 
scribe the  bulls  of  privileges,  in  books  of  various 
nature;  the  affairs  of  weir  monasteries  they 

? laced  as  marginal  notes  in  the  books  df  history. 
laU^raphv,  or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing,  has 
been  considered  as  having  arrived  at  its  summit 
of  excellence  in  the  monasteries  of  Spain,  thourii 
it  was  not  confined  in  them,  for  in  England,  t&e 
Anglo-Saxon  artists  possessed  eminent  skill  in 
the  ciecution  of  their  books,  and  the  character 
they  used  had  the  honour  of  giving  rise  to  the 
modem  small  beautiful  Roman  letter. 

That  the  monks  had  not  in  high  veneration 
the  prcfane  authors,  appears  by  the  following 
&cetibii8  anecdote.  To  read  the  classics  was 
considered  a  very  idle  recreation,  and  some  held 
them  in  great  horror.  To  distinntish  them  from 
other  books,  they  invented  a  disgraceful  sien : 
vhen  a  monk  asked  for  a  pagan  author,  alter 
making  the  general  sign  ther  used  in  their  ma- 
nnd  and  nlent  hmguage,  wnen  they  wanted  a 
hoA,  he  added  a  particular  one,  whicJi  consisted 
m  seiatehing  under  the  ear,  as  a  dog,  which  feels 
an  itching,  scratches  himself  in  that  place  with 
his  paw,  because,  said  they,  an  unoeliever  is 
compared  to  a  day  !  In  this  manner  they  ex- 
VKssei  an  itching  for  those  dogi,  Virgil  and 
Bonce. — Curiositie$  of  Literature. 

The  ancient  poets  and  oratorswere  represented 
as  seducers  to  the  path  of  destruction.  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  the  imps  of  hell,  Ovid  a  leche- 
rons  fiend, and  Cicero  a  vain  declaimer  impiously 
elated  with  the  talent  of  heathenish  reasoning. 
Aristotie's  logic  alone  was  recommended  because 
it  was  found  capable  of  involving  the  simplest 
arguments  and  preplexing  the  plainest  truths. 
A.  eonncfl  of  Carthage  would  not  allow  that  a 
bishop  should  read  any  heathen  book.  St.Augus- 


tine  begged  pardon  of  Ood  for  having  read  the 
works  of  Virgil  with  delight  in  his  graver  yean. 

Let  our  views  be  what  they  may  of  the  general 
utility  of  monastic  institutions,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  when  literature  was  neglected  every 
where  else,  it  found  a  refuge  in  the  monasteriet, 
where  it  was  preserved  amidst  the  ignorance  and 
superstition,  which  so  generally  overspread  the 
western  world  for  many  centuries.  Monastic 
institutions  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  persecutions,  and  gloomy  tem> 
per  so  natural  to  the  natives  of  ^ypt,  where 
they  took  their  rise,  or  were  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  They  imperceptibly  made  their  way 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  gained 
voluntarv  proselytes,  where  their  pmeress  was 
not  aidea  by  the  same  causes.  The  violence  and 
barbarity  or  manners,  so  common  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  compelled  many  men  to  retire 
mto  the  monasteries  as  places  of  security,  where 
they  might  exercise  those  forms  of  devotion 
which  were  looked  upon  as  of  equal  value  with 
the  practice  of  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  life. 
In  ue  general  estimation  the  monastic  life  was 
reckoned  to  be  the  most  perfect ;  and  the  disor> 
den  of  society  gave  some  degree  of  authority 
to  this  opinion.  Nor  was  the  building  of  the 
monasteries  totally  useless  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  lands.  Erecting  cells  in  the 
deserts,  and  collecting  a  number  of  followers  by 
their  admonitions,  or  admiration  of  the  austerity 
of  their  lives,  they  afterwards  built  more  spacious 
dwellings ;  and  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
lands  in  their  neighbonrhood,  by  donations  of 
the  princes,  or  other  benefactions,  they  improved 
them  by  their  labour,  and  made  them  more  salu- 
brious  and  profitable.  On  the  first  institution  of 
reli^ous  houses  in  England  and  other  countries, 
the  monks  were  genenuly  obliged  to  labour,  and 
to  take  their  turns  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  their  monastery.  Learning 
was  then  a  very  rare  accomplishment ;  and  the 
interval  of  their  devotions  could  not  be  more  use- 
fully employed  than  in  husbandry.  In  afler-ages, 
when  their  acquisitions  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
them,  they  spent  their  revenues  in  decorating 
their  buildings,  in  acts  of  hospitality,  and  often 
in  luxury.  The  learning  and  Imowledge  of  those 
times,  as  poor  and  trifling  as  they  may  appear, 
fell  chiefly  to  their  share ;  and  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  transmitting  and  preserving  many 
valuable  writings  of  ancient  authors,  which  no 
other  order  of  men  thought  worthy  of  regard. 
Many  instances  of  their  industry  and  perseverance 
in  transcribing  the  scriptures,  and  promulgating 
religious  instruction,  have  been  already  recorded 
not  only  in  this  work,  but  in  many  others,  the 
authors  of  which  are  otherwise  averse  to  the 
monastic  institutions,  to  the  monks,  and  their 
religious  opinions. 

One  of  the  popular  employments  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  one  of  the  modes  adopted  by  them  for  the 
instruction  of  the^eople,  in  the  place  of  the  bible, 
was  writing  and  exnibiting  religious  dramas ; 
these  being  founded  on  scripture  narratives,  or 
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emblematical  representations  of  moral  qualities, 
were  varioiLsly  desiniaied  as  Scriptural  Playt, 
Miracle*, and Moraliiiet ;  aad,  from  the  fesliruU 
on  which  they  were  very  gencully  perfo'med, 
Corpm  ChrisU  and  Wliiisun  Playt. 

The  theories  which  have  l>een  advanced  to 
elucidaie  tlie  origin  of  these  thealrical  exJiibitions 
of  scT'piure  histories  are  various;  one  supposes 
them  10  huve  been  liist  exhibited  at  the  public 
mans  or  fails,  held  atcei-iain  ]>eriods,  indiuereut 
parU  of  Europe;  another  co^ijpclu'es  (hat  they 
bad  theii-  rise  at  ConsiauUnople ;  and  a  third 
believes  them  to  liave  been  iiiirodut;ed  iaio  the 
west  by  Uie  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ajes. 

In  erecting  their  buildings,  as  well  as  oroa- 
mei)  i  ing  <  heir  chuivbes  audsluines,  Ihev  ge  oerally 
employed  U)e  most  skilful  workmen  ibdt  wei«to 
be  found  in  Europe,  and  taught  and  p<«scrved 
many  arts,  which  wii  boat  their  cai«,  would  have 
been  entirely  lost.  The  Aequent  visits  which 
the  clergy  and  monies  made  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
were  tlie  means  of  impoiting  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  gaiiuiig  instructions  in  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriciiltuie. 

The  religious  houses  were  a  kind  of  fo'ti'csses, 
to  which  the  neighlx>uriiig  iu'ialntants  reti-ed  in 
times  of  public  danger,  anu  lodged  their  nto.<it 
valuable  effects.  So  tliat,  if  ibey  »Jiiiedmes  pro- 
tected such  as  fled  from  jusiice,  tiiey  seen  ed 
others  from  violence  and  oppres.'-'uii.  Such  as 
resorted  hither  on  these  accounts  were  commonly 
retained  bv  the  abbots,  and  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  laboureis  or  soldiers.  In  the  abbey 
of  Croyland  the  number  of  these  fiij,itivcs  once 
amounted  to  two  liundicd.  And  the  power  whiih 
the  abbots  possessed,  of  imnrlsoiiiag  and  trying 
offenders  within  tlieir  juristtiction,  enabled  them 
to  keep  such  a  numerous  and  licentious  body  in 
some  dejfee  of  ordc.  Tlje  power  of  tlie  elegy 
in  those  times,  was  usually  laid  out  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  was  in  this  instance  of  pubUc 
service,  and  by  opening  sanciua/ics,  afforded  a 
place  of  refuge  to  the  distressed  tommons.  It 
has  been  observed,  Uiat  the  church  lussomciimes 
restrained  the  violence  of  the  monavrh,  ai)d  put 
bounds  to  his  tyranny;  and  in  those  barbaioos 
ages,  the  right  of  sanctuary  must  hare  been  of 
equal  utility,  and  almost  necessary. 

1385.  In  the  will  of  the  celebrated  ciiizen  of 
London,  Sir  William  Walworth,*  amongst  oilier 
bequests  is  the  following  "  Books  of  Divinity  to 
three  several  religious  (X>mmuniiies,  and  some 
law  books  to  his  brother." 

1390.  In  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of 
Charles  VI.,  King  of  France,  the  following 
article  occurs :— "  Paid  fifty-six  shillings  of 
Paris,  to  Jaquenin  Griengonneur  the  painter,  for 
three  packs  of  cards,  gilded  with  gold,  and 
paintea  with  divers  colours  and  divers  devices, 
to  be  carried  to  the  king  for  his  amusement." 


*  sir  William  Wilwortfa  was  the  peraon  who  slew  Wat 
Tjrler,  in  Smithflislil,  Jane  IS,  1381.  He  had  assembled  an 
aimjr  of  100,000  men.  On  the  l6th  of  Jnne,  John  Ball,  an 
itinerant  preacher,  to  be  ckanceltw,  gave  Uiem  a  sennon 
on  Blackheatta.  On  the  death  of  Trier,  his  followers  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 


There  is  abundant  proof  that  playing  cards 
were  used  in  Italy,  S]>ain,  and  Gei-niany,  for  at 
lea  <t  a  eentiiry  preceding  the  reiip  of  Charles 
VI.  and  at  this  period,  luut,  po  doiibi,  become  the 
common  amusement  of  the  noble  and  wealthy. 
The  cards,  like  the  ri-,is.su]s,  called  fbiih  the  an 
of  the  liuiner ;  and  the  kiiig,  the  knight,  and  the 
knave,  (the  chaiui-ters  of  the  early  cards)  were 
rich  with  crim.son  and  puiple,  oftentimes  painted 
un  a  golden  ground.  GHmbliiig,  like  many  other 
vices  and  follies,  destcnd  bom  tlie  great  to  those 
below  them  in  the  social  scale ;  and  it  is  easy, 
the)«fo<'e,  to  conceive  that  the  followers  of  courts 
and  of  camps,  and  the  artisans  and  dealers  in 
the  towns,  seeing  (he  amusement  which  their 
superiors  derived  from  these  painted  bits  of  paper 
or  parchment,  woiild  be  anxious  to  possess  the 
saiue  means  of  excitement  in  their  hours  of  idle- 
ness. The  art  of  wood  engiating  was  ready  to 
supply  the  rxieiidctt  demand  for  playing-cards. 
The  outline  of  the  figure  was  cut  in  relief  upon 
a  block  ;  and  the  i-oloured  parts  were  afierwaids 
added  by  the  pencil.  In  Mr.  Singer's  elaborate 
and  interesting  work,  entitled  Retearchet  into 
the  HUtory  of  Playing  Cards,  tbeie  are  nuuy 
file  similies  at  the  early  cards.  Subjoined  is  a 
specimen  of  the  knave  or  bells. 


The  argument  which  has  been  drawn  from  tbis 
fact,  in  support  of  their  having  been  engraved,  is 
grounded  upon  the  prices  paid  being  wholly  in- 
adequate, even  in  those  days,  unless  they  were 
first  printed  from  outline  engravings,  and  after- 
wards gilt  and  coloured  by  hand ;  although  no 
doubt,  with  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
care,  as  they  were  for  the  king's  use. 

Heinecken,  and  some  other  writers,  ascribe  the 
invention  of  engraving  to  the  manufactuie  of 
playing  caiis ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  supported 
by  any  satisfactory  or  (inclusive  evidence. 

Mr!  Otdey  argues,  that  we  received  the  art 
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from  the  EaM  ;  in  support  of  which,  be  adduces 

the  mode  ot  printing  practised  by  the  fii'st  en- 
gravers by  the  meiins  of  fiictioii;  ondalso  the 
custom,  wh'ch  is  sdll  pi'eserved  in  Gc-niany,  of 
pluinj  the  design  1o  be  eDgiuved  on  the  wooden 
block.  M.  Bullet  ettdesvorrs  to  prove  caitis  lo 
be  of  French  inrention,  alraiit  1376:  Heinei-bcn 
states,  thatlhey  were  used  iu  Geimanyin  1300,8t 
which  time  tbey  vvcre  drawn  and  painted;  and 
aboat  this  period,  the  outlines  v,eK  in?de  on 
blocks  of  wood,  similar  lo  the  specimen  given  in 
the  preceding  j>»ge:  they  aficrnaitls  nsed  thin 
plates  of  metal,  wilh  boles  cut  into  them,  for  the 
purposeof  finishing  the  i-ai'ils  wi  I h  coloun.  Of 
these  patterns,  OTSiens<1s,it  \rasre<}ui^ie  tohave 
one  for  ereiy  different  i-oJoiir.  Mr.  Singer  sup- 
poses that  they  »eie  iovenicd  in  Italy,  and  that 
they  found  their  way  to  Germany  as  early  as  the 
period  staJed  by  Hcinpcken.  Sumulateu  by  (he 
nigh  price  paid .  for  manuscripts,  the  engravers 
commeDced  eiecn  1  in g  wo-ks  on  wood,  resembli  n g 
those  of  the  sciiles ;  1  hey  were  done  in  the  most 
private  way,  no  press  be'ng  required,  as  they  took 
their  impres^ons  by  means  of  a  roller  or  fiiction. 

1390.  In  this  year  the  first  paper-mill  in  Ger- 
maiiy,  was  crectd  near  the  ciiv  of  Nuremberg. 

1390,  July  18, 19,  and  20.  The  parish  clerks 
of  London,  play^  iutevludes  before  Richard  II. 
his  queen,  and  1  heir  ooun,  at  the  Skinner's  well, 
the  usual  place  of  their  peifo'inance. 

The  parish  clerks  of  London,  were  incorporated 
into  a  guild  by  Henry  ITT.  about  1240,  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  was  anciently 
castomarv  for  men  and  women  of  tlie  first  qualitv, 
ecclesiastics,  and  others  who  were  lovers  of  church 
music,  to  be  admitted  into  this  corporation,  and 
they  gave  large  gratuities  for  the  support  or 
education  of  many  persons  iu  the  practice  of  tliat 
scieoce.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  tlieir  pi-o- 
fesdon  not  only  to  sing  but  to  read  ;  an  accom- 
plishment almost  solely  confined  to  the  clergy : 
and  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  come  under  the 
denomination  of  a  religious  fraternity.  Tlieir 
piiMic  feasts  were  very  n-equent  and  celebrated 
with  sinring  and  music  ;  most  commonly  at 
Guildhall  chapel  or  college.  Before  the  Refonn- 
atios  this  society  was  constantly  hired  to  assist 
as  a  choir  at  the  magnificent  funerals  of  the 
nobility  or  other  distinguished  personages,  which 
were  celebrated  withia  the  city  of  Lioudon  or  in 
is  neighbourhood.  At  this  time  they  played  the 
Crtaiimofthe  WVn-W,  and  of  the  like  subjects, 
ibt  eight  successive  days,  to  splendid  audiences 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  parts  of 
England.  The  splendid  ceremonies  of  their 
amiual  procession  and  mass  in  the  year  1954,  are 
thus  related  by  Strype  from  an  old  chronicle, 
"  May  the  axtn  was  a  goodly  evensong  at  Guild- 
hall college,  by  the  masters  of  the  c/erjb  and 
their  fellowship,  with  singing  and  playing,  and 
the  morrow  after  was  a  great  mass,  at  the  same 
place,  and  by  the  same  fraternity ;  when  every 
clerk  offered  an  halfpenny.  The  mass  was  sung 
by  divers  of  the  queen's  (Mary)  chapel,  and  chil- 
dren. And  after  mass  done  every  clerk  went  their 
procearion,  two  and  two  together ;  each  having 


on  a  surplice  and  a  rich  cope,  and  a  garland. 
And  then,  fourscore  standards,  streamers,  and 
hannera;  and  each  one  that  bo^e  tbem  had  an 
alb  or  a  surplice.  Thru  came  in  o'der  (be  waits 
playing;  and  then  (hiriy  cle)Ls  u'jiging/wto  dies. 
Thee  were  four  of  tbe<<  choirs.  Then  came  a 
canopy,  home  over  the  sacrament  by  four  of  the 
matners  of  the  clerks  with  stafles,  torches  burn- 
ing, &c." — Sijyjv's  Ecclet.  Mem.  vol.  i.  c.  xiii. 

Their  profession,  employment,  and  character, 
naturally  dictated  to  this  spiritual  brotherhood 
thei-epresentaiion  of  plays,  especially  those  of  the 
scriiiiural  kind ;  ana  tlieir  constant  practice  in 
shews,  nrocessions,  and  rocal  music,  easily  ac- 
counts lor  their  addi^ess  in  detaining  the  last 
company  which  England  afforded  in  the  four- 
teenth century  at.a  religious  farce  for  more  than 
a  week. — WarUm. 

The  parish  cleiks'  ancient  performances  are 
memorialized  in  raised  letters  of  iron,  ujion  a 
pump  on  the  east  side  of  Rag-street,  now  called 
Ray-sti'eet,  beyond  the  Sessions-house,  Clerken- 
well ;  and  which  inscription  records,  the  parish 
clerks  of  London,  in  remote  ages,  commonly  per- 
formed sacred  plays.  That  custom  caused  it  to 
be  denominated  Clerk's-well,  and  from  which 
this  parish  derived  its  name. — Hone. 

1390.  In  tliis  year  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  English 
Bibles.  Tlie  bUl,  however,  being  strongly  re- 
probated, and  opposed  by  John,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, Wiclifs  firm  patron,  was  rgected.  The 
Uuke  is  related  to  have  said,  "  We  will  not  be 
the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  nations  have  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  faith,  written  in 
their  own  language."  Declaring  at  the  same 
time,  '*  that  he  would  maintain  our  having  the 
law  in  our  tongue  against  those,  whoever  tliey 
slinuld  be,  who  first  brought  in  die  bill."  The 
duke  was  seconded  by  others,  who  said,  that  "  if 
the  gospel,  by  its  being  translated  into  Englith, 
was  tlie  occasion  of  men's  running  into  error, 
ther  might  know,  that  there  wero  more  heretics 
to  be  found  among  the  Latins,  than  the  people 
of  any  other  language."  The  consequence  of  tnis 
rmniiess  of  WicliTs  patron  and  friends,  was,  that 
the  bill  was  thrown  out. 

1392.  The  progress  of  the  poor  laws  is  regu- 
larly traced  from  the  15th  Richard  II.  c.  6, 
(which  directs  that,  upon  appropriations,  a  con- 
venient sum  of  money  shall  be  distributed  yearly 
to  poor  parishioners,  from  the  profits  of  the 
church,)  to  the  43rd  Elizabeth. — Sir  F.  Eden. 

1393.  Alazie  de  Blevis,  lady  of  RomoUes, 
spouse  of  the  magnificent  Boniface  of  Castellane, 
baron  of  Germany,  making  her  last  will,  left  to 
her  daughter  a  certain  number  of  books,  wherein 
was  writ  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  done  in  a 
fair  letter  upon  parchment ;  charging  her  in  case 
she  should  many,  that  she  would  marrv  a  doctor 
or  lawyer ;  and  lor  that  end,  she  had  leu  her  that 
fine  and  rich  treasure  in  abatement  of  her  dowry. 

1395.  In  an  accompt  roll  of  Winchester 
college  for  this  year,  there  is  an  article  of  dis- 
bursement, for  a  tablet  covered  with  ^reen  wax, 
to  be  kept  in  the  chapel  for  noting  down  with  a 
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style,  the  respective  courses  of  duty  alternately 
assigned  to  the  officers  of  the  choir.  Shakspeare 
alludes  to  this  mode  of  writing,  in  his  Timon  of 
Atheru. 

'■  Mr  ftse  drift 
Halts  not  puttcnUurlr,  but  moves  Itself 
In  a  wUe  ua  of  wax." 

1396.  Froissart,  the  poet,  on  his  'introduction 
to  Richard  II.  presented  to  the  king  a  hook 
beautifully  illuminated,  engrossed  with  his  own 
hand,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  and  embellished 
with  silver  bosses,  clasps,  and  gold  roses,  contain- 
ing all  the  matters  of  Armourt  and  Moralitiet, 
which  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years  he  had 
composed.  When  Froissart  left  England,  in 
this  year,  the  King  sent  him  a  massy  goblet  of 
silver,  filled  with  one  hundred  nobles. 

The  matter  of  Froissart's  History,  and  the 
candid  simplicity  of  his  manner,  must  nlease  the 
leader  of  every  age.  His  works  abouna  so  much 
in  individual  character,  and  are  so  truly  dramatic. 
His  History  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  sentiments 
and  maimers,  the  statdy  port,  and  romantic 
honour,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  France  and 
England  at  this  ^mote  but  hignly  interesting 
period ;  and  are  an  inexhaustible  source  from 
which  the  poets  of  romance  may  deduce  themes 
for  die  muse,  that  loves 

"  To  sing  achieTementa  hi^h 
And  drctUDStanoe  of  chivalry."* 

Froissart  lived  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  at  which  King  John  was  taken  prisoner. 
His  History  or  Chronicle  commences  in  the  year 
1326,  with  the  great  comte  Phillip  first  King  of 
Fiance  of  the  line  of  Valois,  and  with  the  wais 
between  him  and  Edward  III.  of  England,  and 
ending  with  the  murder  of  Richard  II.  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Pontefract  castle, 
in  Yorkshire,  on  the  13th  January,  1400.  He 
had  deposed  himself  in  the  preceding  September. 

1206,  Oct.  A  quarter  of  wheat  was  valued  at 
three  shillings  and  sixpence ;  a  quarter  of  oats  at 
two  shUlinss  ;  a  pound  of  wool  three  shillings. 

1397.  Adam  Eston  or  Easton,an  Englishman, 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Norwich,  and  successfully  filled  the  sees  of 
of  Hereford  and  London.  He  was  eminently 
skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  appears 
to  be  the  first  of  the  modems  who  attempted  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  immediately 
from  the  Hebrew.  This  work  he  is  said  to  have 
completed,  except  the  Psalms.  Robert  Wake- 
field (who  died  m  1538)  says,  in  the  tract  which 
be  wrote  on  the  Purity  of  the  Hebrao  Text,  that 
for  some  time  he  had  the  work  in  bis  possession 
but  that  at  length  it  was  stolen.  In  the  preface 
to  his  translation,  he  defends  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  original  against  Nicholas  de  Lyra  and 
others,  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  Jews.  He  was  created  a  cardinal  by 
Urban  VI.,  but  was  afterwards  thrown  into 
prison,  with  five  other  cardinals  by  the  same 
pontiff',  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  After 
his  release  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment. 


1398,  The  mystery  of  the  conception,  pasaoi, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  performed  at  St 
Maur,  about  five  miles  from  Paris,  but  weie  pto- 
hibited  by  the  provost  of  Paris.  Charles  VI.  vent 
to  see  these  shows,  and  was  so  well  pleased  villi 
them,  that  he  granted  the  actors  letters  patent, 
dated  Dec.  4,  1402.  Thev  {dso  built  a  tlieatic 
of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  TriniW,  on  vhicli, 
during  the  space  of  almost  one  hunued  and  fifty 
years,  they  acted  the  Mysteriet,oi  other  pieces  of 
a  similar  nature,  under  the  common  titles  of 
Moralitiet.  Francisl.  by  his  letters  patent,  dated 
January,  1518,  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of 
this  fraternity. — Riccoboni's  Hinorieal  and  Cri- 
tical Account  of  the  Theatret  in  Europe. 

1399,  Oct.  13.  Henry  IV.  is  inaugunted  od 
the  anniversary  of  his  exile.     That  solemnity  i> 
also  memorable  for  the  institution  of  the  Otia 
of  the  Bath.     No  sooner  had  Henry  gained 
possession  of  the  throne  than  Arundel,  aicbbisb^ 
of  Canterbury,  who  had  supported  him  in  mr 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  applied,  with  his  cleigy, 
to  the  parliament  that  met  at  Westminster,  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  his  cmel 
and  iniquitous  measures.  In  this  he  was  unfaitn- 
nately  successful,  and  a  severe  law  was  passed 
in  1400  against  the  Lollards.  It  has  been  shewn, 
that  Wiclif  had  boldly  advanced  to  an  uncommoi 
enlargement  of  thinking  in    religious  natteis, 
and  Chaucer  displayed  a  vein  of  poetry  rich  and 
new  in  this  country.    From  such  beginnings  im- 
portant consequences  might  have  been  expected; 
and  the  writings  of  these  eminent  men  most  have 
had  no  small  eSiect  on  the  minds  of  many  indi- 
viduals.   The  opinions  of  Wiclif  appear  to  hare 
been  embraced  by  a  larger  number  of  peisont 
than  dare  to  avow  them ;  and  the  admiieis  of 
Chaucer  could  not  avoid  having  their  undet- 
standing  and  their  taste  improved  by  a  perusal  of 
his  works.    Still,  however,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge was  far  inferior  to  what,  from  auspices  so 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of 
the  human  faculties,  might  rationally  have  hees 
predicted.    Henry  IV.  at  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  was  understood  to  be  friendly  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Wiclif.    But  the  conscience  of  this 
monarch,  like  that  of  most  other  princes,  was 
not  of  that  obstinate  kind  which  refused  to  bend 
itself  to  political  views.    When  he  considered 
the  state  of  parties,   he   was    convinced  that 
nothing  could  so  effectually  strengthen  hisclums 
as  the  support  of  the  clergy ;  and,  therefore,  he 
determined  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  great  ecclesiastics,  however  hostile  these  re- 
quisitions might  be  to  the  cause  of  reformation. 
The  severest  treatment  of  the    advocates  for 
religious  improvements   was  the  price  of  the 
church's  favour ;  and  it  was  a  price  to  the  pay- 
ment of  which  Henry  readily  submitted.  Throupi 
the  influence  of  Arundel,  whose  character  »as 
deformed  by  superstition  and  cruelty,  the  aboie 
act  was  obtained,  by  which  the  bishops  wwe 
authorised  to  imprison  all  persons  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  to  try  them  in  the  spiritual  court. 
If  these  disciples  of  Wiclif  proved  either  obsd- 
nate  or  reUpsed  heretics,  the  eccleaiastical  judge 
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was  to  call  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  the  ciril 
officerof  thetown,to  he  present  when  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  pronounced ;  upon  which 
the  coodenmed  person  was  immediately  to  be 
delivered  to  the  secular  magistrate,  who  was  to 
canse  him  to  be  burnt  to  death,  in  some  elevated 
place,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people. 

1400,  Jvne  22.'  Died  GeoSrej  Chaucer,  the 
&tfaer  of  English  Poeti; ;  or  more  emphati<»lly, 
the  "  Morning  Star."  Of  the  history  of  this  du> 
tmgnished  poet,  whom  his  cotemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  denominate  "  the  flower  of 
eloquence," — "  superlative  in  eloquence,"  &c. 
it  is  astonishing  Uiat  we  should  imow  almost 
nothing.  His  very  descent  is  involved  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity ;  for  while  one  of  his  bio- 
giapheis  asserts  that  he  was  of  a  noble  stock, 
another  declares  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  blight; 
a  third,  that  his  father  was  a  vintner,  and  a 
fourth,  that  he  was  a  merchant :  there  is  a  fifth 
opinion,  which  seems  best  entitled  to  credit,  viz. 
^t  nothing  can  be  said  with  any  certainty 
respecting  lus  origin. 

The  place  of  his  birth,  likewise,  is  equally  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  for  while  some  maintain,  and, 
appaientlT,  on  Us  own  authority,  that  he  was 
bom  in  London,  others  have  brought  what,  to 
them,  have  appeared  very  conclusive  arguments, 
that  he  was  a  Berkshire  man ;  while  a  third 
paitj  have  strenuously  maintained,  that  the 
honoiu  of  his  nativity  belongs  to  the  county  of 
Oxford.  Amidst  these  discrepances,  which  en- 
cumber almost  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  poet's  life,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
believe:  we  must,  dieiefoie,  content  ourselves 
»itb  the  information  furnished  by  his  tombstone, 
ind  various  other  records;  fiom  the  first  of  which, 
it  appeals,  that  he  was  bom  in  1328,  and  that  he 
died  in  1400 ;  and  from  the  latter,  that  he  was 
closelv  connected  with  John  of  Gaimt,  to  whose 
second  wife  he  was  related  by  marriage ;  that  he 
was,  at  one  time,  in  high  larour  at  Court,  where 
he  enjoyed  several  lucrative  offices ;  but  that  he 
aAeiwards,  it  is  conjectured  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  forfeited 
his  places,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  the  king- 
dom; and  that,  after  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  he  was  taken  and  committed  to  prison, 
^m  whence  he  was  not  released  till  he  had  made 
his  submisdon. 

From  all  that  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  that 
his  £uher  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  ^ho  gave  him 
a  liberal  education,  and  that  be  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cunbridge.  He  next  improved  him- 
self by  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Godwin,  in  his  Life  of  Chaucer,  has  observed, 
tfter  Leland,  that  "  it  was  during  the  years  that 
Chancer  resided  at  the  university  of  Paris,  that 
he  imbibed  all  the  beauties,  elegance,  chiinns, 
«it,  and  grace  of  the  French  tongue  to  a  degree 
that  is  scarcely  credible.  Nothing  indeed,  can  be 
more  indubitable  than  that  Chaucer  was  a  con- 
ssmate  migter  of  the  language,  and  of  all  the 
literary  productions  which  had  then  appeared  in 
France."  On  his  return  he  became  yeoman  to 
Edward  III.  who  gave  him  a  pension  out  of  the 


exchequer,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  shield 
bearer  to  that  soveriegn.  He  was  sent  to  Genoa 
to  hire  ships  for  the  lung's  service,  and  at  his  re- 
turn obtained  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  a-day, 
to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England ;  and 
the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  of 
London,  for  wool,  &c.  On  his  release  from 
prison  he  retired  to  Woodstock,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  correcting  his  works.  Here  he 
published  his  treatise  on  the  Attrolabe,  Henry 
IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his  leign,  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  forty  marks  for  hu  life.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Chaucer  married 
Philipa  de  Rouet,  by  which  means  he  became 
allied  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  his  patron  while  he  was  himself  in  power. 
On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Henry  IV. 
the  son  of  his  great  patron,  he  quitted  his  peace- 
able retirement,  ana  travelled  to  London;  and 
this  jonmey  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
eud,  the  near  approach  of  which,  if  we  may 
judge  fiwm  the  following  Ode,  which  be  is  said 
to  have  composed  in  his  last  agonies,  he  bore 
with  Roman  fortitude.  The  reader  will  observe, 
that  the  phraseologv  of  this  little  piece  has  been 
modernized,  in  oroer  to  obvi^  tne  obscuri^  of 
the  old  language. 

THK  POST'S  LAST  ADVICB. 

Ftv  from  the  crowd  and  be  to  vlitae  tme. 

Content  with  what  thon  but,  tho'  It  be  snuOl ; 
To  board  brlnga  hate :  nor  lofty  tboa|A>ls  pursoe ; 

He  who  climbs  hig-h  endan|;ers  many  a  fidL 
BnTy*B  a  shade  that  ever  waits  on  fame. 

And  oft  the  son  that  raises  it  will  hide ; 
TVace  not  in  li/e  a  vast  expensive  scheme. 

Bat  be  thy  wishea  to  thy  state  allied  ; 
Be  mild  to  othen,  to  thyself  aerwe. 
So  truth  shall  shield  thee  or  bom  hurt  or  fear, 

TUnk  not  oi  bending  all  thinga  to  thy  wUl, 

Nor  Tainly  hope  that  fortune  shall  beflriend ; 
Inconstant  she,  but  be  thou  constant  still, 

Whate*er  betide,  unto  an  honeafrend. 
Yet  ncedleaa  dangers  never  madly  brave. 

Kick  not  thy  naked  foot  against  a  nail ; 
Or  bom  experience  the  solution  crave. 

If  wall  and  pitcher  strlra,  which  shall  prerali. 
Be  in  thy  canae,  as  in  thy  neighbour's  (dear, 
So  truth  shall  shield  thee  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 

Whatever  happens,  happy  in  thy  mind. 

Be  thou  serene,  nor  at  thy  lot  repine  i 
He  'scapes  all  ill  whose  bosom  is  reslgn'd, 

Nor  way  nor  weather  will  be  always  fine. 
Beside,  thy  home's  not  here,  a  Journey  thia, 

A  pilgrim  thou,  then  hie  thee  on  thy  way ; 
Look  np  to  Odd,  Intent  on  heav'nly  bliaa. 

Take  what  the  road  atfbrdi,  and  praises  pay. 
Shan  brutal  lusts,  and  seek  tJiy  aoul's  high  sphere, 
So  troth  shall  ahield  thee  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 

Chancer  had  for  cotemporary  poets,  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Robert  of  Brunne,  and  Piers  Plow- 
man, believed  to  be  a  ficticious  name.  Their 
predecessors  were  Rendale  and  Thomas  of  Eroel- 
downe,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  rhymer. 
Uniting,  or  supposed  to  unite,  in  his  person,  the 
powers  of  poetical  composition  with  those  of 
prophecy,  and  his  memory  after  a  lapse  of  five 
centuries,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  hia 
countrymen.  For  this,  he  is,  perhaps,  rather  in- 
debted to  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
than  to  the  just  claims  which  he  possesses  as  the 
earliest  Scotish  poet  whose  name  and  rhymes, 
have  descended  to  modem  times.   Of  his  history, 
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little  is  known  with  certainty ;  but  from  a  record 
it  is  proved,  that  our  poet  wa£  dead  in  1290. 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still "  drees 
his  wierd"  in  fairy  land,  and  is  expected  one  day 
to  revisit  the  earUi. 

In  addition  to  many  prophecies,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  attributed  to  nim,  the  romance  of  Sir 
Triitram,  which  he  published  from  a  manuscript 
copy,  with  very  numerous  and  valuable  illustra- 
tive notes  and  observations. 

Chaucer  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom  wasspeaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  and  ambassador  to 
France.  His  grand-daughter  Alice  was  married 
to  William  de  la  Pole,  the  exiled  duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Wingiield,  in  Suffolk,  in 
May,  1460. 

Of  the  worics  of  Chaucer  the  Canterbury  Tales 
are  by  far  the  best,  and  have  been  modernized  by 
Oryden,  Pope,  and  others.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  g^ve  some  idea  of  his  language. 

THE  SCHOLAR. 

Him  waa  lever*  have  at  his  bed'i  head. 
Twenty  bookea,  clothed  in  black  or  led, 
Of  Aiiatotle  and  hla  philosophy. 
Than  robes  rich,  or  fiddle,  or  psaltry . 
But  an  be  that  iie  was  a  phlloaopher, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  little  gold  in  coffer. 
Bat  all  that  he  might  of  his  friende's  bent. 
On  booke's  and  on  learning  he  it  spent. 
And  bnally  'gan  for  the  •oide's  pnqr 
Of  them  that  gave  him  to  schotair. 
Of  study  took  he  moate  care  and  need. 
Not  a  word  ^jioke  he  more  than  vras  need; 
And  that  was  said  in  form  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quick,  and  full  of  high  sentence, 
Soandlng  In  moral  virtue  was  his  speech. 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

1400,  Died  The  celebrated  historian  Froissart. 
The  age  of  Froissart  was  an  age  of  romance  and 
chivalry,  when  not  only  the  courts  of  princes,  but 
the  castles  of  barons  vied  with  each  other  with 
shews;  when  tournaments,  coronations,  royal 
interviews,  and  solemn  festivals  were  the  grtmd 
objects  of  mankind.  Froissart  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  many  of  the  ceremonies  which  he  describes. 
His  passion  seems  to  have  been  that  of  seeing 
magnificent  spectacles,  and  of  hearing  reports 
concerning  them.  Although  a  canon  of  two 
.  churches,  he  passed  his  lite  in  travelling  from 
court  to  court,  and  ftova  castle  to  castle ;  thus 
providing  materials  for  his  history.  He  was 
familiarly  known  to  two  kings  of  England,  and 
one  of  Scotland.  Froissart  from  his  youth  was 
strongly  attached  to  carousals,  the  music  of  min- 
strels, and  the  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting. 
He  cultivated  the  poetiy  of  the  troubadours  ;f 
and  was  a  writer  of  romances.  During  his  abode 
at  the  court  of  Gaston,  earl  of  Foix,  at  Orlaix,  in 
Beame,  which  he  himself  informs  us,  was  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained twelve  weeks,  he  presented  to  the  earl  his 
collection  of  the  poems  of  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
burg, consisting  of  sonnets,  ballades,  and  virelays. 
Among  these  was  included  a  romance  composed 
by  himself,  called  Meliader ;  or  the  Knight  of 
the  Sun  of  Gold.  Gaston's  chief  amusement  was 

*  rather, 
t  The  tronbadonls  were  French  minstrels  or  poets,  who 
chiefly  flourished  In  Provence,  daring  the  twelfth  and 
tbiiteenth  centuries. 


to  hear  Froissart  read  this  romance  eveiy  ereniiiir 
after  supper.  He  also  presented  to  Gaston  fou 
greyhounds,  "  Tristran,  Hector,  Brut,  and  R». 
land  -,"  and  we  are  told  that  this  earl  actnallv 
kept  no  less  than  six  hundred  dogs  in  his  casdt. 

Caxton  in  his  exhortation  to  Knight,  &c.  of  lis 
age,  ranks  Froissart's  History*  as  a  bbcdiof  chi- 
valry,  with  the  romances  of  LancelotaA  Pertenl. 

1400.  A  copy  of  the  Romant  de  la  Rosewu 
sold  before  the  palace  gates  at  Paris,  for  foity 
crowns,  or  £33  6t.  6d. 

The  Romans  de  la  Rose,  which  was  writtoi 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  places  the  French 
over  all  European  nations  in  the  invention  of 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  production  of  eren 
species  of  offspring  of  the  imagination.  It  mtj' 
jusUy  be  regarded  as  the  predecessor  and  pro- 
genitor of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  effusions 
of  modem,  in  contradistinction  to  the  chivalrous 
poetry. 

The  Romans  de  la  Rose  waa  commenced  Iit 
Guillaume  de  Lorriz,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
St.  Louis.  He  was  a  poet  and  jurisconsult  of  a 
small  town  of  France.  Du  Verdier  says,  tku 
having  become  enamoured  of  a  certain  lady,  he 
composed  this  celebrated  romance  in  Frendi 
rhyme,  in  imitation  of  the  litUe  work  of  Grid, 
the  Art  of  Love.  It  is  agreed  that  be  possessed 
most  of  those  qualities  wnich  constitute  a  poet 
namely,  an  agreeable  wit,  a  lively  imaginatioD, 
and  great  fruitfulness  of  invention.  He  under- 
stood the  charms  of  fiction ;  of  which  cotempoiai}' 
a  knew  little.  His  descriptions  still  please 
eir  simplicity  and  truth,  and  are  very  cha- 
racteristic oi^the  times  in  which  they  were  vritten. 

Guillaume  de  Lorris  died  about  the  year  12(iO. 
Of  the  before-mentioned  romance  he  wrol«  the 
first  4150  verses.  Jean  le  Menu  of  Clopinel 
continued  the  work  forty  years  after  the  deaiL  of 
de  Lorris,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel,  or  al  the 
latest  about  1300.  Jean  de  Meun  (say  the  French 
critics)  had  more  learning  than  de  I/irris.  Some 
think  he  was  not  only  cotempoiary  with  Dante. 
but  the  associate  of  his  studies.  If  the  licentious. 
,nes8  of  his  muse  gave  just  offence  to  some,  the 
pungency  of  his  satire  did  not  fail  to  enrage 
others.  He  found  himself  assailed  by  enemies  of 
every  class.  The  court  ladies  were  in  particular 
with  great  reason,  indignant  at  many  passages  of 
his  poems,  and  they  determined,  says  Du  Verdier, 
one  day  to  chastise  him.  The  poet  coming  on 
some  business  to  court  was  stopped  by  the  fair 
assembly  in  one  of  the  apartments  ;  in  presence 
of  many  lords,  who  to  please  them  had  enga{|ed 
not  to  interrupt  their  purpose.  De  Menu  seeing 
theih  armed  with  rods,  and  hearing  them  im- 
portunately ixrge  the  gentlemen  to  strip  huB. 


•  Mr.  Walton,  from  whom  the  above  account  is  t>ke>>> 
records  that  there  were  in  bis  time  existing,  in  tlie  Bntisl 
museum,  two  or  three  finely  illuminated  manascript  copi« 
of  Froissart's  chronicle  j  and  that  among  the  s*"**  '; 
Henry  Vlll.  at  his  manor  of  Bedington,  in  Sorry,  vre^ 
the  fashionable  reading  of  those  times  exemplillKi  in  i™ 
following  works  :— ••  Jtrm,  a  great  book  of  psretoraie 
written  and  lymned  with  gold  of  graver's  work,  Dr  t?" 
/enfoiK  ^maniU ;  with  xviii  other  books.  U  preicw 
volume,  de  Lancttot,  Fsoissabt.  Le  Ortml  y«y'f  f 
Jenualem,  Kansivjiu.    Engwrtin  it  MonMtraa,  «c- 
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implored  one  boon ;  swearing  he  would  not  ask  a 
remission  of  panishment  from  such  as  he  had 
justly  offended,  but  lather  its  execution.  At  the 
earnest  instance  of  the  lords  present,  his  suit  is 
«ith  difficulty  granted.  Bui  when  De  Meun 
stated  the  terms,  not  one  lady  could  be  found  to 
accept  the  honour  of  beginning  the  chastisement, 
and  De  Meun  escaped,leaving  the  ladies  covered 
with  blushes,  and  furnishing  the  lords  present 
a  very  diverting  occasion  of  laughter. 

Tlie  earliest  French  romances  of  chivalry  are 
generally  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those 
which  relate  to  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table, 
and  those  which  have  relation  to  Charlemagne. 

Chaucer  invested  the  Romaiu  de  la  Rote 
with  an  English  dress,  with  all  the  charms,  wit, 
and  elegance  of  the  original. 

The  following  statement,  from  Henry's  HitUrry 
of  Great  Britain,  may  illustrate  in  some  degree, 
die  manners  of  these  rude  and  unlettered  time ; 
"robbery  was  the  reigning  vice  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe;  and  the  robbers,  protected  by  the 
barons,  who  shared  their  booty,  plundered  all  who 
came  in  their  way,  without  distinction.  A 
troop  of  these  planderenSj-commanded  by  Gilbert 
Middleton,  ana  Walter  Selby,  assaulted  two  car- 
dinals, who  were  escorted  by  Lewis  Beaumont, 
bidiop  of  Durba.Tn,  and  his  brother  lord  Beau- 
mont, attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  near 
Darlingtxm.  The  cardinals  they  robbed  of  their 
money  and  effects,  and  then  permitted  them  to 
proceed  on  their  journey ;  but  carried  the  bishop 
and  his  brother,  the  one  to  the  casde  of  Morpeth, 
and  the  other  to  the  castle  of  Mitford,  and  de- 
tained them  till  they  had  paid  certain  sums,  as 
lansoms.  The  same  tlnfortimate  prelate  had  his 
palace  afterwards  plundered  even  to  the  bare 
walls,  by  sir  Joselin  DeinvUk."  Injurious  as 
such  a  state  of  society  must  necessarily  have  been 
to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  various 
instances  occurred,  which  proved  that  m  an  age 
of  strife,  and  ignorance,  there  were,  nevertheless, 
some  who  promoted  a  desire  for  learning. 

\V)\,Mareh  10.  The  first  person  who  suffered 
death  nnder  the  act  for  exterminating  heresy, 
»as  Sir  William  Sawtre,  rector  of  St.  Oswyth, 
Lmdon.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
conTocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  received  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  a  statute,  which  is  so  reproachful  to  the 
principles  and  manners  of  the  times,  and  it  was 
not  one  of  denunciation,  but  was  instantly  carried 
into  execution  on  this  day,  by  being  burnt  to 
death.  It  was  an  honour  to  himself,  but  a  dis- 
grace to  his  country,  that  he  was  the  first  person 
who  suffered  death,  for  the  adoption  of  senti- 
ments the  truth  of  which  is  now  admitted  by 
every  liberal  mind.  Another  clergyman,  whose 
learning  alone  would  entitle  him  to  respect  and 
Ci^teem,  was  committed  to  a  loathsome  prison  by 
Arundel,  though  he  did  not  carry  his  vindictive 
spirit  so  iar  to  William  Thorpe,  as  with  Sawtre. 

1402,  June  5.  Henry  IV.  issues  from  West- 
minster a  proclamation  to  dispel  the  rumours  of 
Richard  II.  \>a.yxaaameared  in  Scotland,  stating 
that  he  was  recently  dead  and  buried.    In  April 


in  the  following  year,  the  Idng  iralies  to  Louis 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  reproached  him  with 
rebellion,  usurpation,  and  the  murder  of  Richard. 
"  If  you  mean  that  we  had  any  hand  in  his  death, 
we  say  that  you  lie,  and  will  lie  folsely,  as  often 
as  you  shall  assert  it ;  as  the  true  God  knows 
whom  we  call  to  witness  our  innocence,  offering, 
as  a  loyal  prince  ought,  our  body  against  youis, 
if  you  will  or  dare  to  prove  it."* 

1403.  By  the  authority  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  the 
stationers  were  formed  into  a  guild  or  fraternity 
and  had  their  ordinances  made  for  the  good 
government  of  their  fellowship.  Thus  constitnted, 
they  regularly  assembled,  under  the  government 
of  a  master  and  two  wardens.  Their  first  hall 
was  in  Milk-street ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the 
endeavours  that  have  been  made,  no  privilege  or 
charter  has  yet  been  discovered  under  which  they 
acted  as  a  corporate  body. 

It  appears  from  the  most  authentic  records 
that  the  company  of  stationers,  or  text-writers 
who  wrote  and  sold  all  sorts  of  books  then  in  use 
namely,  A.  B.  C.  with  the  Paternoster,  Ave 
Creede,  Grace,  &c.  to  large  portions  of  the  bible, 
even  to  the  whole  bible  itself,  dwelt  in  and  about 
Paternoster-row.  Hence  we  have,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, Creed-lane,  Amen-comer,  Ave  Maria- 
lane,  &c.  all  places  named  after  sojne  scripture 
allusions. 

There  dwelled  also  turners  of  beads,  aad^they 
were  called  Paternoster  makers  ;  as  I  reau  — 
record  of  one  Robert  Nikke,  Paternoster  maker 
and  citizen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. — Nichoh. 

Archbishop  Seldon,  in  his  Miraclet  of  Anti- 
chritt,  publisned  in  1616,  mentions  "  standing 
stationers  and  assistants  at  miracle  markets  and 
miracle  forges."  The  name  stationer  was  adapt- 
ed by  all  the  old  booksellers  and  printers  and  it 
is  well  known  that  they  had  stalls  or  sheds  in  St. 
Paul's  church  yard.  They  acquired  that  name, 
(but  not  exclusively^  from  Keepmg  fixed  sheds  or 
stalls,  as  distinguished  from  itinerant  venders, 
"  whether"  observes  Dr.  Perae,  "  of  books  or 
broomsticks."  Wynken  de  Worde  in  his  will 
calls  himself  "citizen  and  stationer  of  London." 

1404,  Sept.  24.  Died  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV.,  and  secretary 
of  state  to  the  first  of  these  monarchs.  He  was 
bom  at  Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  year 
1324.  He  was  eminent  both  as  a  scholar  and  as 
an  arehitect  In  April,  1386,  the  first*  warden 
and  fellows  made  their  public  entry  into  St/ 
Mary  of  Winchester's  college,  since  called  New 
college,  which  he  had  founded ;  also  a  noble 
school  at  Winchester,  was  foimded  by  him,  and 
which  continues  to  retain  a  high  reputation  to 
the  present  day.  In  his  register  under  the  year 
1384,  an  episcopal  injunction  is  recited,  against 


*  A  Latin  Psalter,  ornamented  vlth  the  most  beautlfal 
miniatum,  and  richly  iUiuniaated,  for  the  use  of  klngf 
Richard  II.  when  a  yoatti,  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
library.  It  has  a  calendar,  with  varioua  tables,  besides 
hymns,  and  the  Ath^na^i**"  creed.  The  king  is  repre- 
sented, in  dUrerent  places,  on  liis  luiees  before  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  who  has  the  InAmt  Jesus  In  her  anns.-'X«  lang. 
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the  exhilntioii  of  "  Spectula,"  or  similai  direr- 

sions,  in  the  cemetery  of  his  cathedral.* 

1404.  In  aparliainent  held  at  Coventry,  which 
from  its  desire  to  compel  the  clergy  to  contiibate 
largely  to  the  state,  was  called  the  Laymen's 
Parliament.  The  country  was  in  imminent  dan- 
g^T,anabundantsiipplyofmoneywasimmediately 
necessary ;  the  parliament  knew  that  the  pro- 
fusion of  ecclesiastical  wealth  could  only  nave 
been  acquired  from  the  industry  of  the  laity ;  and 
they^  represented  that  the  clergy  had  been  of  little 
sendee  to  the  king,  while  the  lai^  had  served  in 
his  wars  with  their  persons,  and  by  contributions 
for  the  same  purpose  had  impoverished  their 
estates.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (Arundel) 
said  that  if  the  clergy  did  not  fight  in  person, 
their  tenants  fought  for  them,  that  their  contri- 
butions had  been  in  proportion  to  their  property, 
and  the  church  had  offered  prayers  and  masses 
day  and  night  for  God's  blessmg  on  the  king  and 
the  army.  .The  Speaker,  Sir  John  Cheyne,  an- 
swered, that  the  pmyers  of  the  church  were  a  very 
slender  supply.  To  this  the  archbishop  replied, 
that  it  migitt  easily  be  seen  what  would  become 
of  the  kingdom  when  such  devout  addresses  were 
BO  slighted.  The  persistance  of  the  archbishop 
saved  the  church  from  the  impeding  storm. 

Amidst  the  ardour  of  the  prelates  for  the  sup- 
pression of  novel  opinions,  and  for  impeding  ue 
progress  of  reformation,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  their  own  favourite  study,  that  of 
scholastic  theology,  would  have  been  vigorously 
pursued.  This  species  of  divinity  was,  indeed 
cultivated  to  a  certain  degree  :  but  it  did  not 
appear  with  the  splendour  which  it  had  assumed 
in  former  ages.  No  such  luminaries  were  pro- 
duced as  had  heretofore  obtained  the  pompous 
titles  :  there  were  no  persons  who  attainea  the 
appellations  of  irrefragable,  angelic,  or  seraphic 
doctors.  The  bishops  chiefly  concerned  them- 
selves in  supporting  the  general  pretensions  of 
the  church,  or  in  framing  canons  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  separate  interests.  The  poems 
of  Chaucer  abound  with  invective  against  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  particularv  the  Plovmum's  Tah: 
an  example  or  two  will  sufficiently  discover  the 
tenor  of  uie  poem.        ^ 

Sacta  as  can  nat  ymy  ttaer  crde. 
With  prayer  sbul  be  made  prelutes ) 
Mother  canne  thel  the  gospell  rede, 
Snch  abnl  now  weldin  hei  estates. 
They  use  boredome  and  barlottrie. 
And  oovetiae,  and  pompe,  and  pride. 
And  dothe,  and  wrathe,  and  eke  envie. 
And  sewine  sinne  by  every  side. 

As  Goddes  godeness  no  man  tell  might, 
Ne  write,  ne  speke,  ne  think  in  thought, 
So  ther  IMstaed,  and  tber  uorig-ht, 
Male  no  man  tell  that  ere  Qod  wrought 


*  An  interdiction  of  a  similar  nature  Is  found  among  the 
statutes  of  the  synod  of  the  church  of  Dieg°,  A.  D.  IS87; 
by  wbldi  Jocnlaton  or  minstrels,  actoni  and  dancers  are 
forbidden  performing  in  the  church,  cemctry,  or  portico. 

The  porticns,  or  portico,  was  not  the  same  with  ^rbaJt  is 
usually  called  the  church-porch,  but  either  what  is  now 
commonly  called  the  side-isle,  or  a  particular  division  of 
It,  consisting  of  one  arch  with  Its  recess,  and  was  firo- 
quently  di^ngnished  by  the  name  of  some  saint,  as 
Forticus  8U.  Martini  in  St.  Angoatin's  church  at  Canter- 
bury. 


1404,  Jan.  13.  It  was  enacted  Iry  the  shntat 
parliament  on  the  statute  rolls,  that  none  (lefa- 
mg  to  the  chemists)  from  henceforth  shall  use  to 
rnultifly  gold  and  silver,  or  use  the  enit  of 
multiplication ;  and  if  any  do  the  same  ao,  he 
shall  mcnr  the  pain  of  felony.  It  was  repealed 
1  William  and  Marv. 

1406.  Henry  Beoa,  a  priest,  bequeathed  his 
manuscript  breviary  to  the  church  of  Jacques- 
la-Boucherie,  he  left  at  the  same  time,  to  WiUiam 
I'Exale,  the  churohwarden  of  tlie  said  church, 
the  sum  of  forty  sols,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
having  a  cage  made  in  whicn  the  breviuy  might 
be  kept. — Magiuin,  Picturetque. 

1408,  Augutt  17.  Diei  John  Gowei,  a  cele- 
brated English  poet,  whom  Chaucer  styles  the 
"  moral  Gower?'  He  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
about  1330,  and  became  eminent  as  a  professor 
of  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pless. 
His  works  consist  of  three  parts,  Speeulmn  Me- 
ditantis;  Vox  Clanumtit;  tMAConfeaio AmmUt. 
They  were  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  strange  mistaies 
and  anachronisms  which  Gower,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  the  most  general  scholar  of  his  age, 
has  committed  in  his  Confestio  Amantu,  con- 
cerning books  which  he  never  saw,  his  violent 
anachronisms  and  misrepresentations  of  the  most 
common  poets  and  characters:  he  mentions  the 
Greek  Poet  Menander  as  one  of  the  first  his- 
torians, or,  to  quote  his  own  expression,  "  the 
first  enditolirs  of  the  olde  cronike,''  together  »ith 
Esdras,  Solinus,  Josephus,  Claudius  Salpicius, 
Termegis,  Pandulfe,  FrigidiUes,  Ephiloquoms, 
and  Pandas.  In  this  list,  the  omiasioDsof  which 
are  as  curious  as  the  insertions,  we  are  equallv  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  station  assigned  to  some 
of  the  names  as  to  the  existence  of  otheis,which 
it  would  require  an  (Edipus  to  unriddle. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  it  is  true  he  mentions 
Herodotus ;  yet  not  in  his  character  of  an  early 
historian,  but  as  the  first  writer  of  a  system  of  the 
metrical  art,  "  of  metre,  of  ryme,  and  of  ca- 
dence." We  smile  when 'Hector,  in  Shakes- 
peare, quotes  Aristotle;  but  Gower  gravely 
informs  nis  reader  that  Ulysses  was  a  derhe, 
accomplished  wiUi  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
sciences,  a  great  rhetorician  and  magician ;  that 
he  learned  nietoric  of  TuUt,  magic  of  Zoroaster, 
astronomy  of  Ptolomy,  philosophy  of  Plato,  di- 
vination of  the  prophet  Daniel,  proverbial  in- 
struction of  Solomon,  botany  of  Macer,  and 
medicine  of  Hippocrates.  Arid  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  poem,  Aristotle  or  the  philesophrt. 
is  introduced  reciting  to  his  scholar  Alexander 
the  Great,  a  disputation  between  a  Jew  and  a 
Pagan,  who  meet  between  Cairo  and  Babylon, 
concerning  their  respective  leligiona :  the  end  of 
this  stoiy  is  to  shew  the  cuniung,  cruelty,  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Jew,  which  are,  at  last,  de- 
servedly punished.  But  I  believe  Gower's  apo- 
logy must  be,  that  he  took  this  narrative  from 
some  Christian  Legend,  which  was  feigned  for 
a  religious  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  all  pro- 
bability and  propriety. 
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Am(ni|stthe  Astroloffieal  writen  he  leckons 
Noah,  Uaiiiam,  and  Moses ;  bat  he  is  not  snre 
that  Abiaham  was  an  author,  havinff  never  seen 
any  of  that  Patriarch's  Works;  and  he  prefers 
Trismegistus  to  Moses.  Cahalistical  tracts 
weie,  hoiKTer,  extant,  not  only  under  the  names 
of  Abraham,  Noah,  and  Moses,  but  of  Adam, 
Abel,  and  Enoch.  He  mentions  with  particular 
regaid  Ptolomy's  Almagest,  the  grand  source  of 
all  the  sopeistitious  notions  propagated  by  the 
Arabian  Fhilosopheis  concerning  the  science'  of 
diTioation  by  the  stars.  These  infatuations  seem 
to  hare  completed  their  triumph  over  human 
credulity  in  Oower's  age,  who,  probably,  was  an 
ingenious  adept  in  these  false  and  frivolous 
speculatioiis  of^this  admired  species  of  study. 

His  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  exceedingly  curious.  He  supposes  that 
it  was  invented  by  the  old  Tuscan  Prophetess, 
Camiens ;  that  it  was  reduced  to  method  by  the 
giaminarians  Aristarchus,  Donatus,  and  Didy- 
Dus;  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence  and 
rhetoric  by  TuUy ;  then  enriched  by  translations 
fivm  the  Chaldsean,  Arabic,  and  Greek  lan- 
gnages,  more  especially  by  the  version  of  the 
Heteew  Bible  into  Latin,  by  Saint  Jerome  (in 
the  fi)arth  centniy) ;  and  that  at  length,  after. 
the  labours  of  many  celebrated  writers,  it  re- 
ceived its  final  consummation  in  Ovid,  the  poet 
of  lovers.  At  the  mention  of  Ovid's  name,  the 
poet,  with  the  dexterity  and  address  of  a  true 
master  of  tnnsition,  seizes  the  critical  moment  of 
btiaging  back  the  dialogue  to  its  proper  arga- 
Bent— Love^ — Warton. 

The  death  of  Gower  has  been  dated  on  the 
ISth  of  October,  1402,  but  bv  no  sufficient 
aathoiity.  His  will  was  signea  at  the  priory, 
in  Soathwark,  the  16th  of  August,  1406,  and 
m  administration  of  his  goods  was  given  to 
Aj^nes,  the  poets  widow,  on  the  7th  day  of 
Xorember. 

1410.  Snbines  somamed  Lq»a  archbishop  of 
Plague,  a  prelate  of  illustrious  extraction,  but 
so  illiterate,  that  he  onlr  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  letters  after  his  advancement  to  the  arcn- 
bidiopric.  The  detennined  enemy  of  the  Hus- 
sites, as  th<rr  were  called,  commanded  that  all 
the  boda  of  Wiclif  should  be  brought  to  him 
in  Older  to  be  publicly  burnt  This  episcopal 
mandate  was  partially  obeyed,  and  more  than 
one  kindred  volumes  finely  written,  and  richly 
onianiented  with  costly  covers  and  gold  bosses, 
«7re  committed  to  the  flames. 

Haringin  a  preceding  page  given  the  rise  and 
pmgRsa  ef  monastic  institutions,  and  shewn  that 
in  maov  of  the  religious  houses  luxury  and  indo- 
knce,  had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  some 
Pleasures  were  rendered  necessary  for  remedying 
^  disorders  created  by  their  dissipation  and 
lieeotioDsness.  For  this  purpose  a  new  order  of 
religious  fraternity  was  introduced  into  the 
chnrchjthe  membos  of  which,  being  destitute  of 
fixed  possessions,  might  restore  respect  to  the 
monastic  institntion,  and  recover  the  honour  of 
the  church,  by  the  severity  of  their  manners,  a 
professed  contempt  of  riches,  and  unwearied  per- 


severance in  the  duties  of  pleaching  and  prayer. 
This  new  order  were  called  Mendicants,  or  beg- 
ging fnars,  which  took  their  rise  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
second  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  were  divided 
into  four  orders,  which  were  called  Dominicans 
Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustines,  or  Aus- 
tins. The  Franciscans  were  onen  stvled  friais, 
minors,  minorets,  or  grey-friars ;  the  Dominicans 
were  generally  termed  friars-preachers,  or  black- 
friars  ;  the  Carmelites  bore  the  name  of  white- 
friars  ;  and  the  Austins,  of  grey-friars.  The 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  the  most  emi- 
nent. The  popes,  among  other  immunities, 
allowed  them  the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever 
they  pleased,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  all 
ranks,  of  instructing  youUi  and  the  people  in 
genend,  and  of  hearmg  confessions,  without  re- 
serve or  restriction  ;  and  as  they  exhibited  more 
striking  marim  of  sanctity  than  were  observable 
in  the  deportment  of  the  members  of  other  mo- 
nasteries, they  were  regarded  with  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  through  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Bv  the  extraormnary  assiduity  and 
success  with  which  they  cultivated  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  they  acquired  the  most 
extensive  influence.  The  theological  professors 
in  the  university  of  Naples,  founded  in  1222, 
were  chosen  from  among  them.  They  were  the 
principal  teachers  of  theology  at  F^ans;  and  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  respectively,  all  the  four 
orden  had  flotirishing  monasteries.  The  Fran- 
ciscans appear  to  have  been  the  sole  support  and 
ornament  of  that  universi^  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Their  diligence  in  collecting 
books  was  proverbial ;  and  every  mendicant  con- 
vent was  furnished  with  what  was  considered  as 
a  great  and  noble  library.  To  literary  pursuits 
thev  ioined  the  arts  of  popular  entertainment, 
and.  tney  were  probably  the  only  religious  orders 
in  England  who  aeled  plays.  The  Creation  of 
the  World,  annually  performed  by  the  grey 
friars,  at  Coventry,  is  still  extant 

The  buildings  of  the  mendicant  monasteries, 
especiallyin  England,  were  remarkably  magni- 
ficent These  fraternities  being  professed  poor, 
and  by  their  original  institution  prevented  from 
receiving  estates,  the  munificence  of  their  bene- 
fiutors  was  employed  in  adorning  their  houses 
with  stately  refectories  and  churches.  Persons  of 
the  highest  rank  bequeathed  their  bodies  to  be 
buried  in  the  friary  churches,  which  were  esteem- 
ed more  sacred  than  others,  and  were  consequently 
filled  with  sumptuous  shrines  and  superb  monu- 
ments. In  the  noble  church  of  the  grey  friars  in 
London,  finished  in  1325,  but  long  since  des- 
troyed, four  queens,  beside  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred persons  of  quality,  were  buried,  whose 
beautiful  tombs  remained  till  the  dissolution. 
The  Franciscans  indeed  enjoyed  from  the  popes 
the  privilege  of  distributing  indulgences,  which 
produced  a  valuable  indemnification  for  their 
voluntary  poverty.  For  the  space  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  ap- 
pear to  have  governed  the  European  church  and 
state,  with  an  absolute  and  tuiversal  sway;  with 
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an  authority  \7hl0h  silenced  all  opposition ;  and 
maintaining  the  disputed  prerogative  of  the  pope 
against  the  united  influence  of  prelates  and  kings, 
with  a  Tigour  only  to  be  paralleled  by  its  success. 

141 1.  July  24.  The  battle  of  Harlow,  between 
the  Gslic  and  Lowland  Scottish  factions,  led  by 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  Donald  of  the  isles.  This 
battle  was,  in  its  consequences,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, since  it  decided  the  tuperiority  of  the 
more  civilized  regions  of  Scotland,  over  those 
inhabited  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  remained 
almost  as  savage  as  their  forefathers  the  Dulriads. 
Another  mark  of  the  advance  of  civilization, 
observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  the  erection  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  founded 
and  endowed  about  this  time,  under  the  auspices 
of  Henry  Wardlaw,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  a  cardinal. 

I4I3.  It  was  not  till  the  I4th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  that  villians  (servants  or  slaves) 
&rmers  and  mechanics,  were  permitted  by  law 
to  put  their  children  to  school,  and  long  after 
this  period  they  dared  not  to  educate  a  son  for 
the  church  without  a  licence  from  their  lord. 

In  this  reign  (Henry  IV.)  there  was  only  one 
poet,  and  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  versification  and  language.  His 
real  name  was  John  Walton,  though  he  b 
called  Johannes  Capellanus.  He  translated  into 
English  verse  Boethius's  treatise  on  the  Coruo- 
lation  of  PhUotophy,  a  work  of  genius  and 
merit,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  admired 
above  every  other  composition. 

1413,  Feb.  20,  Died  Thomas  Arundel,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  was  bom  in  1363. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Ely.  In  1396  he  was  raised  to  the  primacy, 
wiUi  which  he  exercised  the  office  of  lord  high 
chancellor.  Richard  II.  banished  him,  for 
some  attempts  to  establish  a  regency,  on  which 
he  went  to  Rome.  When  Henry  IV.  ascended 
the  throne,  Arundal  returned  to  England.  He 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  church  and  exerted  himself  greatiy  against 
the  Wiclifites.  For  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
a^nst  those  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Wiclif,  see  the  various  constitutions  which  he 
framed,  and  also  Fox's  Book  of  Martyn. 

1413,  March  20.  Died  Henry  iV.  and  was 
buried  at  Canterbury.  It  is  said  of  this  monarch 
that  he  wished  all  his  subjects  could  afford  them- 
selves a  good  supper  once  a  week. 

1416.  The  first  record  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  by  any  Englishman,  is  in  this  year, 
being  the  coniession  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

1415,  June  22.  John  Huss,  a  Bohemian  cler- 
gyman who  had  embraced  the  opinions  of  Wiclif, 
was  burnt  at  the  stake  on  this  day.  His  iriend 
and  fellow-sufierer,  Jerome  of  Prague,  followed 
him  through  the  flames  the  following  year. 

While  the  abettors  of  Wiclif 's  tenet  were  de- 

Sressed  and  cruellv  treated  at  home,  that  the 
octrines  which  had  been  advanced  by  him  con- 
tributed to  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
among  foreign  nations.    Bohemia  was  the  king-  | 


dom  where  his  prindpkB  were  the  most  zealooslj 
and  extensively  adopted,  and  where  they  were 
productive  of  effects  which  make  no  inconsider- 
able figure  in  the  public  history  of  Germanv. 
Huss  and  Jerome  were  the  first  who  suffered  n 
Bohemia,  in  the  cause  of  religous  toleration. 
They  bore  their  sufferings  with  constancy,  going 
to  the  stake  as  to  a  feast,  and  allowing  no  ex- 
pression to  escape  them  which  could  indictfe 
uneasiness  of  mind. 

1415.  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  V.  a  parliament  held  at  Leicester,  it  was 
enacted,  "  that  whosoever  they  were  that  should 
read  the  scriptures  in  their  motlier  tongue,  (which 
was  then  called  Wicleu's  learning)  uiey  should 
forfeit  land,  cattie,  body,  life,  and  goods,  fiom 
their  heirs  for  ever,  and  be  condemned  for  heretics 
to  God,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  errut 
traitors  to  the  land."  Besidesthis,  it  was  enacted, 
"that  neither  sanctuary,  nor  privileged  ground 
within  the  realm  should  hold  uiem,  uough  tbey 
were  still  permitted  to  thieves  and  murderen. 
And  if  in  case  they  would  not  give  over,  or  weie 
after  their  pardon  relapsed,  they  should  suffer 
death  in  two  manner  of  kinds ;  tiiat  is,  they  should 
first  be  hanged  for  treason  against  the  kmg,  and 
then  be  burned  for  heresy  against  God,  and  yet 
neither  of  both  be  committed." — State  Trials. 

Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Mnglith  Tramlatum, 
says  "  Because  writing  was  dear  and  expensive, 
and  copies  of  the  whole  New  Testament  not  easy 
to  be  purchased  by  the  generality  of  persons.  Dr. 
WicliTs  portions  of  it  were  often  written  in  snuiU 
volumes.  Of  these  we  often  find  mention  made 
in  the  bishop's  registers  as  prohibited  books,  for 
having  and  reading  which,  people  were  then  de- 
tected and  prosecuted,  and  burnt  to  death,  witk 
these  litUe  books  hanging  about  their  necks" 

Henry  V.  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  fond 
of  reading,  derives  his  lustre  from  his  character 
as  a  warrior,  and  not  from  his  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts.  Although  his  coronation  was  attended 
with  harpers,  who  must  have  accompanied  their 
instruments  with  heroic  rhymes,  he  was  no  great 
encourager  of  the  popular  minstrelsy.  When,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  city  of  London  in  triumph, 
after  the  battie  of  Aginconrt,*  children  had  been 
placed  to  sing  verses  as  he  passed,  an  edict  was 
issued  by  him,  commanding  that,  for  the  future, 
no  songs  should  be  recited  in  praise  of  the  late 
victory.  This  humility  perhaps  was  affected; 
and,  if  it  was  real,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  result  of  true  wisdom.  Brightly  as  the  name 
of  Henry  V.shineson  otheraccounts,  hewasinthe 
same  disgraceful  situation  with  that  of  his  lather. 
Indeed,  the  scheme  he  had  formed  with  regard 
to  the  conquest  of  France,  laid  him  under  a 
greater  necessity  of  courting  the  clergy  than  Ids 
lather  had  ever  experienced;  and  the  bishops 
knew  how  to  avail  tuemselves  of  a  crisis  which 
could  be  converted  to  the  farther  establishment 
of  their  own  power,  and  to  the  suppression  of  a 
free  inquiiv  mto  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Secure  in  tne  protection  of  the  crown,  persecution 

*  The  battle  of  Agincoort  was  fought  oo  FHday,  October 
»,  uis.— See  Shakapeare's  play  of  Reorr  V. 
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now  took  a  bdder  flight,  and  made  an  attack 

Xn  Sir  John  01doastle,lord  Cobham,  the  most 
itrioos  of  the  followers  of  WicKf. 
1416,  AmilW,  Died  Pierre  Plaont,  bishop 
of  SenUs,  oe  bequeathed  a  large  quarto  Bible, 
fairly  written  on  rellum,  to  Uie  house  of  the 
Sorbonne  *  at  Paris,  on  the  last  leaf  of  which 
there  was  a  latin  note  to  the  following  effect 
"  This  book,  the  value  of  which  is  fifteen  pounds 
of  Paris,  belongs  to  the  poor  masters  of  Sorbonne,* 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  reverend  father  in 
Christ,  Rerre  Plaont,  formerhr  bishop  of  Senlis, 
and  an  eminent  professor  of  Holy  Scripture,  of 
the  society  of  the  aforesaid  house.  May  his  soul 
test  in  peace."  "  A  similar  printed  bible,"  says 
ChevilHer,  "  wonld  not  have  cost  six  francs." 

1415.  It  appears  from  the  regulation  of  the 
pageants  of  Cormu  Chritti  play  at  York,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  William  Alne,  compiled  by  Roger 
Burton,  the  town-clerk,  that  they  were  fifty-four 
in  number.  They  commenced  with  "  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  creating,  forming  the  heavens, 
angels,  archangels,  Lucifer,  and  4e  angels  that 
fell  with  him  into  hell ;"  the  tanners  performed 
this :  the  next,  being  "  God  the  Father  in  his 
own  substance,  creating  the  earth,  and  which  is 
therein,  in  the  space  of  five  days,"  was  represent- 
ed by  the  plasterers:  the  third  "  God  the  Fadier 
creating  Adam  of  the  slime  of  the  earth,  and 
making  £t>e  of  the  rib,  and  inspiring  them  with 
the  mint  oflife,"  was  played  by  the  card-makers: 
the  fifty-fourth,  "  Jetm,  Mary,  twelve  apostles, 
four  angels  with  trumpets,  and  four  with  a  lance 
with  two  scourges,  lour  good,  and  four  bad 
ipirits,  and  six  devils,"  was  performed  by  the 
mercers.  The  town-clerk's  entry  mentions  the 
torches  and  torch-bearers  in  the  procession : — 
"  Porters,  eight  torches  ;  coblers,  four  torches ; 
cordwaneis,  fourteen  torches;  cottellers,  two 
torches;  wevers  —  torches ;  carpenters,  six  torch- 
es ;  chaloners,  four  torches  ;  fuller,  four  torchers ; 
girdeUets, —  torches ;  taillers,  —  torches  ;  fifty, 
ei^t  dtizeiu  had  torches  alike  on  the  day  of 
Corpus  Christi ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  the 
porters  and  coblers  should  go  first ;  then  of  the 
right  the  wevers  and  cordwaners;  on  the  left 
the  fullers,  cntleis,  girdellers,  chaloners,  carpen- 
ters, and  taillers ;  then  the  better  sort  of  citizens : 
and  after,  the  twenty-four  (common  councilmen) 
the  twelve  (aldermen)  the  mayor,  and  four  torches 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Buckton." 

The  religions  guild,  or  fraternity  of  Corptu 
Chritti  at  York,  was  obliged  annually  to  perform 
a  Coipus  Christi  play.  Dr^ke  says,  this  cere- 
mony must  have  been  in  its  time  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  entertainments  the  city  could  exhi- 
hit;  and  would  necessarily  draw  agreatconcourse 
of  people  out  of  the  country  to  see  it.  Seveitil 
hundred  of  persons  were  annually  admitted,  and 
it  was  supported  chiefly  by  the  annual  collection 
made  at  the  procession.  This  religious  play  and 
procession  was  instituted  at  York  about  die  year 


*  The  aOese  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  Parti,  wna  foanrted 
f  ***•*  <••  Sortxrane,  he  -was  confessor  and  chaplain 
tost.UMiia,whog«TehlmthecaoonrTofCambray.  He 
nsBanin  iwi,  ami  died  in  1274, 


1250 ;  and  was  to  be  celebrated  each  year  on  the 
Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday;  as  a  piece  of 
religious  pageantry,  was  so  much  esteemed  that 
it  was  acted  in  that  city  till  the  twenty^eixth  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  1684. 

The  perfortnancc  of  miracle  plays  is  noticed 
in  Peres  the  Plowman's  Crede,  written  against 
the  mendicant  friars,  at  this  period : 

We  hanten  no  taaemes,  ne  hotielen  abonten 
At  marketei,  and  ntroeia  we  medely  vs  nener. 

Chaucer,  also,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath't  Prologue, 
makes  her  say — 

Therefore  made  I  taj  VIsitationi 

To  VigUla  and  to  Frocessloni, 

To  prechlngs  eke,  and  to  PUrrimacia, 

To  playa  of  Miracla  and  Mariagea, 

And  werid  on  me  my  gay  skarlit  (ites,  &c. 

The  Mysteries  were  usually  acted  in  churches 
or  chapels  upon  temporary  scaffolds;  or  according 
to  Strutt  upon  three  platforms,  one  above  another. 
On  the  uppermost  sat  God  the  Father,  sur- 
rounded by  bis  angels ;  on  the  second  the  glorified 
saints,  and  on  the  last  and  lowest,  men  who  had 
not  yet  passed  from  this  life.  On  one  side  of  the 
lowest  platform  was' the  resemblance  of  a  dark 
pitchy  cavern,  from  whence  issued  the  appearance 
of  fire  and  flames ;  and  when  it  was  necessary, 
the  audience  was  treated  with  hideous  yellings 
and  noices  in  imitation  of  the  bowlings  and  cries 
of  wretched  souls  tormented  by  relentless  demons. 
From  this  yauning  cave  devils  themselves  con- 
stantly ascended  to  delight,  and  to  instruct  the 
specttUors.  When  enough  of  performers  could  not 
be  found  among  the  clergy,  the  churchwardens 
employed  secularplayers.andsometimes  borrowed 
dresses  from  other  parishes. 

1415,  Sep.  27.  The  reduction  of  Harfleur,  in 
France,  by  Henry  V.  of  England  ;  he  rifled  the 
town  of  its  affluent  stores,  and  dismissed  the  in- 
habitants wit!h_/!t«  fwrniMf. 

1417, /im« 7.  WilUam  Bowes, mayorof  York, 
by  regulation,  ordains  that  all  the  pageants  of 
the  play  of  Corpus  Christi  should  be  brought 
forth  in  order  by  the  artificers  of  the  city,  and 
play  at  the  places  specified  in  the  regulation. 
And  father  William  de  Melton,  of  the  order  of 
the  Friais  minors,  and  professor  of  Holy  Page- 
antry, and  a  most  famous  preacher  of  the  word  of 
God,  willing  to  destroy  sin,  and  a  great  lover  of 
virtue,  having  by  preaching,  exhorted  the  popu- 
lace that  they  would  cause  to  be  removed  all 
public  concubines  in  fornication  or  adultery, 
wherefore  the  mayor,  by- consent  of  the  commu- 
nity, ordained  that  they  should  depart  the  city 
within  eight  days,  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
unless  any  of  them  should  find  good  security  that 
she  woula  not  exercise  her  illegal  vocation  for 
the  future. 

1417,  Auguit  12,  Henry  V.  by  a  letter  to  his 
high  chancellor  dated  Tonques,  in  Normandy, 
gives  directions  for  the  sealing  annuities  of 
j£6  I3(.  4d.  each  to  seventeen  masters  of  the 
"  grete  shippes,  carrackes,  barges,  and  balyngers" 
belpnging  to  the  royal  navy;  "  to  take  yearly  of 
uur  grant  while  that  us  last,  at  our  exchequer  at 
Westminster,  at  the  term,  of  Michaelmas  and 
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Easter,  by  seven  portions."  One  of  this  long's 
ships  was  called  his  tedoon  where  he  kept  his 
court  at  tea,  which  he  considered  part  of  his 
dominions. 

1417,  Dec.  14.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cohfaam,  burnt  in  St.  Giles  Fields  for  heresy. 
This  zealous  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wiclif  expended  considerable  sums  in  collecting 
transcribing,  and  dispersing  the  works  of  Wiclif; 
and  in  maintaining  a  many  itinerant  preachers, 
who  were  employed  in  spreading  the  tenets  of 
that  reformer  in  difiFerent  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury ,  London, 
ilochester  and  Hereford.  Bale  says,  that  he 
caused  all  the  works  of  Wiclif  to  be  corned  by 
desire  of  John  Huss,  and  to  be  sent  to  France, 
Spain,  Bohemia,  and  other  foreign  countries  the 
support  afforded  the  Lollards  by  this  nobleman, 
and  his  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  truth, 
rendered  him  the  object  of  the  most  cruel  per- 
secution. He  was  accused  of  heresy,  condemned 
and  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London,  from 
whence  he  found  means  to  escape,  but  being 
retaken  by  Lord  Powis,*  was  suspended  alive  in 
chains,  upon  a  gallows,  and  burnt  to  death. — Fox. 

Lord  Cobham,  not  to  mention  his  other  emi- 
nent qualities,  was  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  extent  of  his  intellectual  powers.  To  his 
natural  parts  he  joined  all  the  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  and  learning  which  the  times  he  lived 
in  couM  administer.  In  religion  he  attained  to 
a  dignity  of  sentiment  which  would  not  be  a 
dishonour  to  the  present  age.  The  man  who 
could  say,  that  his  faith  was, "  that  God  will  ask 
no  more  of  a  christian  in  this  life  than  to  obey 
the  precepts  of  his  l^essed  law ;"  and  that  "  if 
any  prelate  of  the  church  requireth  more,  or 
any  other  kind  of  obedience,  he  contemneth 
Christ,  exalteth  himself  above  God,  and  be- 
cometh  plainly  antichrist."  The  man  who 
could  say  this  m  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  must  have  been  enlightened  far  beyond 
tha  generality  of  his  cotempoiaiies.  His  conduct 
in  avowing  his  opinions  was  equally  open  and 
manly ;  and  he  maintained  them  at  the  stake,  to 
which,  after  several  years  of  severe  harassment 
and  persecution,  he  was  brought  by  the  bigotry 
and  malice  of  his  enemies. 

1418.  In  this  year  Eric,  of  Pomerania,  request- 
ed permission  from  pope  Martin  V.  to  found  a 
university  at  Copenhagen,  and  only  obtained  it, 
on  the  express  condition,  tiiat  the  holy  scriptures 
should  neither  be  read  nor  explained  in  it,  but 
that  the  lectures  should  be  confined  to  profane 
literature. — Hendenon'iHist.  of  Danish  Versions. 

1420.  The  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  song, 
after  the  Scots  spoke  the  English  language,  is 
preserved  in  ihejRhyming  Chronicle  of  Andrew 
Wyntown,  prior  of  Lockleven,  written,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  about  this  time,  in  which  he 
relates  the  song  which  was  made  on  Alexander 


•  On  the  4th  d»7  of  March.  1411,  the  tenants  of  Sir 
Bdwaid  Charlton,  lordof.Fowit,  execute  on  thb  day,  at 
Shrewsboir,  letters  of  release  and  satlafaction,  as  tokens 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  that  was  miscreant  andunbnxom 
to  the  taw  of  God,  and  traitor  convict  to  the  Idnc  1 1 


III.  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hone  ii 
1286.  The  effect  of  the  ballad  in  raiang  tie 
passions  has  been  known,  and  felt  even  in  late 
times.  Bum's  son^  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wal. 
lace  bled,"  is  a  suftcient  proof  of  this.  Andien 
Fletcher,  of  Saltown,  speaks  of  a  wise  peison 
whom,  he  knew,  "who  believed  that  if  a  man 
were  permitted  to  make  all  the  balladt,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make'the  laws  of  a  nation. 

The  word  ballad  in  our  language  was  former); 
used'  to  signify  a  sacred  song.  Thus,  in  the 
English  translations  of  the  bible,  Solomon's  Song 
is  called  thf  Ballet  of  Ballets.  In  poetry,  apopa- 
lar  song  or  roundelay,  generally  simg  in  the 
streets.  Bishop  Percy  says,  the  Enghshworf 
ballad  is  evidentiy  from  the  French  Ixuade,  as  the  j 
latter  is  from  the  Italian  ballata,  a  song  which  is  ; 
sung  during  a  dance.  But  the  word  appears  to 
have  had  an  earlier  origin :  for  in  the  aeclioe  of 
the  Roman  empire,  these  trivial  songs  were  called 
ballistea  and  saltationes. 

The  earliest  ballad  now  remaining  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  believed  to  be  a  "  Cuckow  Song" 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  lie 
song  will  speak  for  itself. 

Somer  is  teamen  in 

Lhndi  sing  cnccu ; 

Groweth  sed  and  bloweUi  med 

And  sprigth  the  wdi  nn. 

Sin;  cnccu. 

Awe  beteth  after  lamb^ 

Uiottth  after  calvi  en, 

Bnilnc  sterteth, 

Baelct  vertefh, 

Moile  sing  coccn ; 

Caeca,  cnccu ; 

Wei  singes  thu  cuocu, 

Ne  Bwik  ttaa  naver  nn. 

t.  e.  Summer  is  come  in;  loud  sings  the  cuckoo ; 
now  the  seed  g^ows,  and  the  mead  blows  (t. «.  is 
in  flower)  and  the  wood  springs.  The  ewe  bleab 
after  the  lamb  ;  and  the  calf  lows  after  the  con ; 
the  bullock  starts,  the  buck  verts  (t.  e.  goes  to 
harbour  in  the  fern  ;)  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo. 
Mavst  thou  never  cease. 

Ballads  and  rude  poetry  have  been,  in  all 
countries,  the  earliest  memorials  of  public  trans- 
actions ;  and  in  the  savage  state  of  each  were  in- 
variably used  to  rouse  and  perpetuate  a  martial 
spirit.  SaxoGrammaticus,  speaking  of  the  North- 
em  writers,  says  they  drew  the  materials  of  their 
history  from  Runic  songs.  The  Scandinavians 
had  their  Scalds,  whose  business  it  was  to  com- 
pose ballads,  in  which  they  also  celebrated  the 
warlike  achievements  of  their  ancestors.  Similai 
panegyrists  of  warrior-merit  existed  in  Ganl, 
Britain,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  it  mnst  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  Edward  I.  formed  the  plan  of 
reducing  Wales  to  subjection,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  the  bards.  Their  compositions, 
however,  survived ;  and  a  writer  as  late  as  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  describing  North  Wales,  says 
"  Upon  Sundays  and  holidays  the  multitude  of 
all  sorts  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  every 
parish  do  use  to  meet  in  sundry  places,  either  on 
some  hill  or  on  the  side  of  some  moimtain,  where 
their  harpers  and  crowthers  sing  them  songs  of 
the  doings  of  their  ancestors.    Even  in  the  New 
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World,  the  American  sarages  had  their  war-soii|{s 
and  rude  poetry,  in  which  they  sun)^  t})e  praises 
of  those  who  fought  and  died  for  iheir  country. 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  savs,  that  in  writiuf;  his 
History  of  Peru  he  availed  himself  of  old  soiiffs 
and  ballads,  which  a  princess  of  the  race  of  their 
Incas  taught  him  to  get  by  heart  in  his  infancy. 

The  ballad  ha.s  no  where  been  so  completely 
naturalized  as  in  Germany.  The  German  ballads 
are  not  mere  imitations  of  the  rude  songs  and 
traditions  of  antiquity.  They  combine,  in  a 
nonderfnl  degree,  the  polish  and  refinement 
peculiar  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  with 
the  simplicity  and  nature  of  the  older  fragments 
of  popular  tradition.  Almost  all  the  great  poets 
of  Germany  have  occasionally  descended  from 
the  seTcrer  labours  of  more  elaborate  composition, 
to  the  deltusement  of  ballad-writing;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  Germany,  at  this  moment,  is 
richer  in  this  species  of  literature,  than  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  (Spain  excepted)  put  together. 

The  earliest  English  song,  separately  printed 
upon  a  single  sheet,  is  believed  to  be  one  upon 
the  down&ll  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  a.  d. 
1350.  An  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Meusniei 
de  Querlon,  projected  writing  the  history  of  his 
country  by  a  chronological  series  of  songs  and 
ballads. 

Ritson  says  the  number  of  our  own  antient 
printed  songs  and  ballads  which  hare  perished 
must  be  considerable.  Very  few  exist  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James,  or  even  of 
Charles  I.  Being  printed  only  on  single  sheets, 
which  would  fall  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
nilg^u,  who  had  no  better  method  of  preserving 
their  favourite  compositions  than  by  pasting  them 
upon  the  wall,  their  destruction  is  easily  accuunt- 
ea  for.  The  practice  of  collecting  them  into 
hooks  did  not  take  place  till  after  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time. 

In  process  of  time,  as  manners  refined,  the 
ballad  in  every  country  by  degrees  included  a 
wider  range  of  subjects :  it  was  no  longer  solely 
employed  in  rehearsing  valorous  deeds,  but  in- 
cluded in  its  rhymes  the  marvellous  tale  or  the 
wild  adventure,  occasionally  becoming  the  vehicle 
of  sentiment  and  passion.  And  no  festivity  was 
esteemed  complete  among  our  ancestors  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  which 
was  not  set  off  vrilh  the  exercise  of  the  minstrel's 
talents,  who  usually  sung  his  ballad  to  his  own 
or  wime  oQter  harp,  and  was  every  where  received 
*vith  respect. 

As  intellectual  gratification  advanced,  however, 
these  rude  performances  gradually  lost  their 
attraction  with  the  superior  ranis  in  society. 

'When  language  became  refined,*  says  Dr. 
Aikin,  'and  poetical  taste  elevated  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authois, 
ihc  subjects  of  the  epic  muse  were  no  longer 
dnsl  in  the  homely  garb  of  tlie  popular  ballad, 
bnt  assumed  the  bon-owed  ornament  and  stately 
air  of  heroic  poetry,  and  every  poetical  attempt 
m  the  subhme  and  beautiful  cast  was  an  imitation 
of  the  classic  models.  The  native  poetry  of  the 
country  was  reserved  merely  for  the  humorous 


and  burlesque,  and  the  term  ballad  was  brought, 
by  custom,  to  signify  a  comic  story,  told  in  low 
familiar  language,  and  accompanied  by  a  drolf 
trivial  tune.  It  was  much  used  by  the  wits  of 
the  time  as  a  vehicle  for  laughable  ridicule  and 
mirthful  satire ;  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  to 
be  found  in  the  witty  era  of  English  genius, 
which  I  take  to  be  comprehended  between  the 
beginning  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  and  the  times 
of  Swift  and  Prior.  Since  that  period,  the 
genius  of  the  age  has  chiefly  been  characterized 
by  the  correct,  elegant,  and  tender ;  and  a  real 
or  aflected  taste  for  beautiful  simplicity  has 
almost  universally  prevailed.' 

In  the  further  jprogress  of  literary  taste,  these 
compositions  came  to  be  considered  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  on  account  of  the  insight  they  afforded 
into  the'  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  re- 
mote times;  while  the  strokes  of  nature  with 
which  they  abounded,  and  the  artless  simplicity 
and  strength  of  their  language  excited  the  aa- 
miration  of  liberal  critics.  When,  therefore, 
they  had  long  ceased  to  be  current  in  popular 
song  or  recitation,  they  were  carefully  collected 
by  poetical  antiquaries,  and  elucidated  by  histo- 
rictu  notes;  and  thus  a  secondaiT  importance 
was  attached  to  them  scarcely  inierior  to  that 
which  they  possessed  when  chanted  to  the  haip 
of  the  minstrel.* 

1421,  June  12.  Expenses  of  Joanna  the  queen 
dowager,  to  master  Laurens,  is  paid  for  aqua-vits 
for  the  queen's  use,  two  shillings  and  eightpence; 
to  two  Serjeants,  for  pleading  the  matter  of  the 
queen's  dower,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  ;  to 
John  Perse,  for  divers  medicine  for  the  queen's 
body,  twenty  shillings  ;  fcr  one  ot^nce  of  red 
thread,  one  shilling  and  fivepence ;  for  making 
a  gown,  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

1422,  Aug.  31,  Died  at  Vincenne,  in  France, 
King  Henry  V.  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  VI. 
who  was  only  seven  months  old.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  Henry  V.  had  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, and  after  his  death  several  books  which  he 
had  borrowed,  were  claimed  by  their  owners. 
The  countess  of  Westmoreland  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  privy  council,  in  1424,  representing, 
that  the  late  king  had  borrowed  a  book  from  her, 
containing  the  Chroniclet  of  Jenualem,  and  the 
Expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne ;  and  praying 
that  an  order  might  be  given,  under  the  privy 
seal,  for  the  restoration  of  the  said  book.  This 
order  wn-s  granted  with  great  formality.  About 
the  same  time,  John,  the  prior  of  Christ  Church, 


*  Amons  numerous  other  ctdlectioiM  of  our  own  na- 
tional haltads,  Percy'*  Rtliqun,  Evans's  Old  BiUladt, 
Uittoricnt  and  Narraltre,  and  Ritson's  Antient  Songt/rom 
the  time  of  Henry  Jll.t  stand  conspicuous.  Pinkerton, 
Jamieson.  and  Ffnlay  hare  collected  the  Scottish  Battada; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  particular  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottisli  Border.  Of  those  of  other  countries  we  cannot 
omit  the  Spanish  ballads  so  frequently  quoted  by  Percy. 
Ainone  the  antient  ballads  of  the  North,  the  Altdanitche 
Hrlilriilirder,  Balladrn  and  Marchen,  Ubersetztvon  Wil- 
hclm  rarl  Grimm,  8vo.,  Heldelb.,  1811.  St.  Ciesarl  and 
the  monks  of  Hicres  collected  the  remains  and  biographies 
of  the  minstrels  of  Provence  j  and  the  canon  Manessc 
those  of  the  Swabiao  poets. 
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Canterbury,  presented  a  simflai  petition  to  the 
privy  council,  setting  forth,  that  the  king  had 
borrowed  from  his  priory  a  volume  containing 
the  works  of  St.  Gregory ;  that  he  had  never  re- 
turned it ;  but  that,  in  his  testament,  he  had 
directed  it  to  be  restored ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  prior  of  Shine,  who  had  the  book,  refused  to 
give  it  up.  The  council,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, commanded  a  precept,  under  the  privy  seal, 
to  be  sent  to  the  prior  of  Shine,  requiring  him  to 
deliver  up  the  book,  or  to  appear  before  the 
council  to  give  the  reasons  of  his  refusal. 

1422.  The  following  memorial,  written  in  Iia- 
tin,  with  the  bishop's  own  hand,  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Peter'*  Brevmru  of  the  Bible.  "  I  Philip 
of  Repyndon,  late  bishop  of  Lincoln,  give  this 
book  called  Peter  de  Aureolis,  to  the  new  library 
to  be  built  within  the  church  of  Lincoln ;  reserv- 
ing the  use  and  possession  of  it  to  Richard  Try- 
seley,  clerk,  canon  and  prebendary  of  Miltown,m 
fee,  and  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  afterwards 
to  be  given  up  and  restored  to  the  said  library, 
or  the  keeper  of  the  same,  for  the  time  being, 
faithfully  and  without  delay.  Written  with  my 
own  hand.  A.  d.  1422." 

1422.  Printing  from  blocks  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  in  this  year. 

1423.  The  earliest  print  from  a  wood  block  of 
which  we  have  any  certun  date,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  earl  Spencer.  It  is  the  representation  of 
St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  across 
tlie  sea,  bearing  this' date.  It  was  discovered  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  convents  in  Germany, 
the  Chartreuse  of  Buxheim,  near  Memmingnon, 
pasted  within  one  of  the  covers  of  a  Latin  ma- 
nuscript of  the  year  1417.  It  has  an  inscription 
at  the  bottom,  which  has  been  thus  translated. 

In  whatever  day  tbon  eeest  the  likeness  ot  St.  Christopher, 
In  that  same  day  thou  wilt,  at  least,  from  death  no  evil 
blow  mcnr.— M33. 

Mr.  Ottley  and  Mr.  Dibdin  have  both  given 
fac-timiles  of  this  interesting  specimen  of  wood 
engraving. 

Another  wood  print,  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation, said  to  be  the  undoubted  production  of 
the  same  artist,  but  evidently  executed  with  an 
improved  hand  ;  and  a  third,  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian,  together  with  one  or  two  others, 
by  the  hands  of  German  wood-en  gravers,  shewsthe 
advanced  state  from  singly-printed  and  coloured 
prints  to  the  advanced  step  of  block  book-print- 
mg.  The  method  adopted  in  printing  wood- 
engravings  and  other  subjects  was  anciently  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cards. 

In  my  attempt  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
early  progress  of  Xylographic  typography,  that 
is,  of  printing  words,  sentences,  or  pages  from 
wooden  plates  or  blocks,  from  the  best  materials, 
and  to  give  a'  short  account  of  the  successive 
nadations  of  the  printing  art,  until  its  arrival  at 
the  acme  which  it  has  since  attained,  I  sliall 

S've  them  chronologically  as  they  arose,  from 
e  works  of  those  who  have  written  upon  this 
interesting  subject.  The  reader  will  understand, 
that  the  figures  or  words  on  such  plates  or  blocks, 
were  represented  by  having  all  that  was  not  to 


appear  in  print,  cut  away  below  the  surface  a 
place  containing  that  which  was  to  appear ;  and 
that  by  covering  tlie  prominent  parts  with  colour 
or  ink,  prints  might  be  transferred  to  any  attenu- 
ated even  substance,  such  as  paper  by  means  of 
friction  or  pressure :  and  that  these  prints  mipht 
be  repeated  by  the  same  process,  from  the  same 
block,  so  as  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  impressions. 

As  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its 
professors  composed  historical  su^ects,  with  a 
text  or  explanation  subjoined.  The  Books  of 
Images  are  of  this  description,  the  pages  bring 
placed  in  pairs  facing  each  other ;  and  as  only 
one  side  of  the  leaves  is  impressed,  the  blant 
pages  come  also  opposite  to  one  another;  whici, 
being  pasted  together,  give  the  whole  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  book  printed  in  the  ordinaiy  w'av, 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  This,  even  to  the 
present  day,  is  the  mcAle  of  book  printing  in 
China.  The  text  corresponding  to  the  figures  is 
placed  sometimes  below ;  sometimes  on  the  side ; 
and  not  unfrequently  proceeding,  as  a  label, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  figure  or  personage. 

The  mode  of  multiphing  copies  having  been 
fully  accomplished  by  means  of  printing  from 
carved  blocks,  this  at  length  gave  birth  to  the 
idea  that  every  letter  and  character  throughout  a 
work  might  be  made  capable  of  re-arrangement, 
and  thus  be  brought  to  form  all  the  succession  of 
pages  belonging  to  any  work,  instead  of  doing 
It  by  the  interminable  labour  of  cutting  in  solid 
wood  every  letter,  figure,  and  page,  that  required 
to  be  printed.  Thus,  by  a  seemingly  natural 
gradation  of  human  ingenuity,  the  cutting  or 
engraving  of  whole  pages  on  entire  blocks,  was 
followed  by  the  improvement  of  cutting  the 
letters  separately  upon  wood; — the  next  step 
after  which,  was  to  engrave  them  separately 
upon  metal,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  forming 
matrices  and  moulds  for  casting  each  single  letter. 
After  the  ground  work  of  the  art  had  been  com- 
pleted, its  rise  towards  perfection  was  more  rapid, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  art  or  science 
whatsoever,  for  little  more  than  thirty  years 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  printing  the  Biblia 
Pauperum  (which  will  be  hereafter  described) 
from  wooden  blocks,  to  the  time  when  Gutenberg 
and  Schoeffer  had  perfected  their  cast  metallic 
types. 

The  style  of  art  which  was  practised  by  the 
most  ancient  engravers  on  wood,  was  extremely 
simple.  The  designs  from  which  they  worked 
were  little  more  uan  outlines ;  such  as  it  nas 
customary  to  prepare  for  those  who  painted  on 
glass.  The  engraved  blocks  furnished  the  linea- 
ments of  the  figures,  and  the  illuminist  supplied 
the  rest.  By  degrees  a  few  light  hatching  were 
introduced,  thinly  scattered  upon  the  folds  of  the 
draperies,  and  other  parts  of  the  figures  :  and 
occasionally,  where  tne  opening  of  a  door,  or  a 
window,  or  die  mouth  of  a  cavern  were  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  block  was  left  untouched  that  it 
might  print  black  in  such  places,  and  thereby 
diminisn  the  task  of  the  colouiist.  The  onia- 
meatal  borders,  which  oflen  surrounded  the  de- 
votional cuts,  were  rendered  more  attractive  to 
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the  eje  by  the  opposition  of  broad  white  and 
black  lines  ;  and  sometimes  intermediate  spaces 
of  greater  extent  were  enlivened  by  large  white 
dots,  cut  out,  01  perhaps  punched,  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  the  block ;  or  decorated  with  sprigs  of 
foliage,  or  small  flowers,  relieved  by  a  simUar 
process  upon  a  black  ground.  Gradations  of 
shadow  next  began  to  be  attempted  in  the  figures 
and  other  parts  of  wood  eng^vmgs,  by  means  of 
white  dots,  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
magnitude  and  proximity,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  darkness  required.*  This  mode  of  finish- 
ing engravings  in  wood  appears  to  have  been 
practised  at  Mentz,  among  other  places,  soon 
after  the  invention  of  typography,  and  was  after- 
wards occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  wood  en- 
giareis  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of 
Paris. 

I  have  already  shown  the  degree  of  certainty 
with  which  the  origin  of  book-printing  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  prior  art  of  engraving  upon  wood : 
and  I  now  come  to  treat  somewhat  more  histori- 
cally npon  the  principal  stages  of  the  art.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  Italians,  Germans, 
Flemings,  .and  Dutch,  began  to  engrave  on 
wood  and  copper.  The  advances  which  had 
been  previously  made  connect  themselves  more 
with  the  art  of^sculpture,  than  with  that  to  which 
car  inquiry  is  more  immediately  directed.  The 
inscriptions  in  relief  upon  monuments  and  altars, 
io  the  cloisters,  and  over  church  porches,  served 
as  models  or  designs  for  block-printing ;  and  the 
text  on  painted  windows  is  composed  of  letters 
much  resembling  those  in  the  books  of  Images. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  Introduction  to 
BihUography,  has  given  the  most  judicious  selec- 
tion &om  the  greater  works  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  this  interesting  subject,  that  is  to 
be  met  with ;  and  so  general  a  compilation  is  it 
of  every  useful  and  curious  information,  that  no 
printer  who  studies  his  profession  as  a  science, 
nor  any  amateur  of  that  science,  ought  to  be 
irithout  it. 

1424.  Two  Antiphoners,  books  ^containing  all 
the  invitatories,  responsories,  verses,  collects,  and 
whatever  were  said  or  sung  in  the  choir,  except 
the  lessons,  cost  the  little  monkery  of  Crabhouse, 
in  Norfolk,  twenty-six  marks,  or  £17  &s.  Hd. 
The  common  price  of  a  mass  book  was  five  marks, 
eiiual  to  the  yearly  revenue  of  a  vicar,  or  curate, 
which,  about  this  period,  was  fixed  at  five  marks, 
£3  Si.  M.  or  two  marks  and  his  board.  The 
supplying  of  books  for  divine  service — Missals — 
Porteus,  or  Breviary — Manuals,  iSco.  originally 
fell  upon  the  rector :  as  they  were  all  written,  and 
9ome  of  them  beautifully  illuminated,  it  was  a 
fery  expensive  duty.  On'the  institution  of  vicars, 

•  See  DitxUn'g  Bibliographical  Decameron  tor  t.  fac- 
■fanlle  of  am  engraving  of  Deattt  apon  a  Black  Rone,  in 
which  the  liorse  and  a  ravea  are  finely  depicted  in  this 
nuumer,  wtdle  the  remainder  of  the  figures  in  the  cut  aie 
executed  in  oatline. 

Mr.  Ottley  does  not  give  any  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
work,  hot  hh  description  Is  highly  interesttn:;.  Mr. 
DiMls  nppiics  the  one,  without  the  least  interfering  with 
thectliet. 


the  parishioners  (igreed  to  supply  some  of  the 
books ;  but  the  vicars  were  at  Uie  expense  of 
binding  and  preserving  them. 

1425.  On  the  conquest  of  Paris,  the  duke  of 
Bedford  sent  the  royal  library  to  England 
which  had  been  collected  by  Charles  V.  Charles 
VI.  and  Charles  VII.  and  kept  with  great  care  in 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre.  From  a  cata- 
logue still  extant,  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
composed  of  legends,  histories,  romances,  and 
books  of  astrology,  geomancy,  and  chiromancy, 
which  were  the  favourite  studies  in  these  days : 
it  consisted  of  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  volumes,  but  it  was  valued  at  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  livres,  rather  more 
than  the  same  number  of  pounds  sterling.  At 
this  time  the  price  of  a  cow  was  about  eight  shil- 
lings, of  a  horse  about  twenty  shillings.  And  the 
pension  paid  by  the  English  government  to  the 
earl  of  Wallachia,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his 
territories  by  the  Turks,  was  £26  13».  4d.  per 
annum. 

The  King's  Library  at  Paris,  now  deemed  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  may  justly  be  attributed 
to  Charles  V.  This  prince,  who  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  to  whom  a  book  was  an  acceptable 
present,  began  his  library  with  twenty  voluma, 
left  him  as  a  royal  legacy  by  his  father.  These  he 
afterwards  augmented  to  nine  hundred.  The 
whole  was  deposited  in  three  chambers,  in  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  Louvre,  from  thence  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Library.  The  rooms  designed  for 
their  reception,  were,  on  this  occasion,  wainscot- 
ted  with  Irish  oak,  and  ceiled  with  cypress  curi- 
ously carved.  The  windows  were  of  painted 
glass,  fenced  with  iron  bars  and  copper  wire. 
Many  of  the  volumes  were  most  superbly  illumi- 
nated by  John  of  Bruges,  the  best  artist  in  mi- 
niatures of  this  period.  A  saj-iug  of  Chailes  V. 
deser>-es  to  be  remembered ;  some  persons  having 
complained  of  the  respect  he  shewed  to  men  of 
letters,  who  were  then  called  clerh;  he  replied, 
"Clerks  cannot  be  too  much  cherished;  for,  so 
long  as  we  honour  learning,  this  kingdom  will 
continue  to  prosper ;  but,  when  we  begin  todes- 
pise  it,  Ae  French  monarchy  will  decUne.  This 
monarch,  with  that  wisdom  "which  characterised 
his  reign,  formed  the  design  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  scriptures.  The  versions  prior  to  his  tinie 
had  generally  been  made  from  Cosmestor's  /ft>- 
toria  Schotastica.  Christina  de  Plsan*  a  female 
poet  and  historian,  patronised  and  pensioned  by 
this  prince,  informs  us  that  he  "  was  fond  of 
books,  and  by  his  liberality  procured  translations 


•  In  the  Biitish  Moseom,  among  the  Harlelan  Manu- 
scripts, No.  ««31,  there  is  a  large  volome,  containing  part 
of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  female.  It  is  a  vcUum 
manuscript,  written  in  a  small  Gotliic  letter,  in  doable 
columns.  On  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf,  in  a  la.-ge  hand,  i* 
the  loUowing  autograph  :— Henr/,  Duke  of  Newcastle  his 
bookc  1676.  The  illuminations  are  by  various  hands  :  a 
beautiful  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  one  is  copied 
in  Dibdin's  BUIiographicai  Decatnrron,  p.  cxxiv.  which 
represents  the  authoress  presenting  her  book  to  the  Queen 
of  France.  About  the  period  of  the  composition  of  her 
poems  or  balades,  the  Duke  de  Berry  gave  her  not  less 
than  two  hundred  crowns  for  a  set  of  them.— See  Dibdln  a 
BiUiograpMeal  Dtcamertm. 
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of  the  best  authois  into  French ;  especially  the 
Bible. 

1426.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  perfonnance 
of  mysteries  at  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  is  in  the 
ordinary  of  the  coopers  for  this  year.  They  were 
celebrated  with  similar  exhibitions  as  those  at 
York,  and  other  towns,  on  Corpus  Christi  day. 
In  1437,the  barbers  played  the  baptizingof  Christ 
In  1668,  the  offering  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  was 
exhibited  by  the  slaters.  By  the  ordinary  of  the 
goldsmiths,  plumbers,  glaziers,  pewterers,  and 
painters,  dated  153&,  they  were  commanded  to 
play  at  their  feast  "  the  three  kings  of  Coleyn." 
in  the  books  of  the  fullers  and  dyers,  one  of  the 
charges  for  the  play  of  1661,  is,  "Item  forS  yard 
and  a',  lyn  cloth  for  God's  coat,  3t.  2d.  oh."  Be- 
tween the  first  and  last  mentioned  periods,  there 
are  many  minutes  in  the  trades'  books  of  the  act- 
ingin  different  years,  which  may  be  seen  in  Brand's 
Htstory  of  Newcastle,  together  with  the  only  ves- 
tige that  remains  of  the  Newcastle  Mysteries, 
entitled  Noah's  Ark,  or  the  Shipwright's  ancient 
play,  or  dirg«,  wherein  God,  an  Angel,  Noah,  and 
his  wife,  and  the  Devil,  are  the  characters.  In 
this,a8in  the  Chester  Mystery  of  the  same  subject, 
the  wife  of  Noah  is  a  vixen :  the  last  words  she 
says  to  him  are, 

llie  dertt  of  hell  thee  speed 
To  ship  when  thoa  shalt  go. 

In  Cornwall  they  had  tnterludesin  the  Comish 
language  from  scripture  history.  They  were 
called  the  Chary  Miracle  plays,  and  were  some- 
times performed  in  the  open  fields,  at  the  bottom 
of  any  earthem  amphitheatre,  the  people  standing 
around  on  the  inclmed  plane,  which  was  usually 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The  players  did 
not  learn  their  parts,  but  were  followed  by  a 

ETompter,  called  the  ordinary,  with  the  book  in 
is  hand.  Lone  after  the  mysteries  had  ceased 
elsewhere,  and  the  regular  stage  been  established, 
they  were  exhibited  m  Cornwall  to  the  country 
people,  who  flocked  from  all  sides  to  hear  and 
see  the  devils  and  devices  that  were  provided  to 
delight  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  ear.  Two  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library  contain  the  Comish 
plays  of  the  Deluge,  the  Passion,  and  the  Resur- 
rection.— Borlase's  Antiq.  of  Cornwall. 

Concerning  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  Dugdale 
relates,  in  his  History  o/^  Warwickshire,  that 
"  before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  this 
city  was  veiy  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were 
plaVd  therein,  upon  Corpus  Christi  day  (one  of 
their  ancient  faires)  which  occasioning  very  gteai 
confluence  of  people  thither  from  far  and  near, 
was  of  no  small  benefit  thereto  :  which  pageants 
being  acted  with  mighty  state  and  reverence  by 
the  Grey  Friars,  had  theatres  for  several  scenes, 
very  large  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels,  and 
drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the 
better  advantage  of  spectatois,  and  contain'd  the 
story  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  composed 
in  the  old  Englishe  ritlime,  as  appeareth  by  an 
manuscript  intituled  Ludtts  Corporis  Christi 
or  Ludus  Covenlria." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  its  entire  series  of 
forty  mysteries  in  the  Coventry  manuscript  men- 


tioned by  Dugdale,  there  is  not  one,  says  Hone, 
from  the  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  Testament,  wUlsi 
there  are  paraphrases  of  the  New  Testamoit 
Apocrypha. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Chester  pins, 
written  in  an  early  and  dark  age,  would  coniain 
a  great  mass  of  apocryphal  intopdatiom,  and 
that  the  Coventry  plays,  written  much  later, 
would  contain  less ;  yet  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
The  Chester  mystery-maker  of  1328,  found  the 
scriptural-subjects  so  numerous  as  to  render  re- 
course to  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha  unne- 
cessary. But  the  Coventry  mystery-makei  of 
1416,  was  under  circumstances  that  would  sug- 
gest powerful  motives  to  the  cunning  of  a  moai- 
ish  mind  for  apocryphal  adoption. 

"  The  Pageant  of  the  CompemM  of  Sheremai 
and  Taylors  in  Coventry, aspet/ormed  by  then 
on  the  Festival  of  Corpus  CnrisU,"  is  a  manu- 
script belonging  to  the  coipoiation  of  CoventiT, 
bearing  the  following  inscnption  :  "  Thys  matter 
newly  correcte  be  Robart  Croo,  the  xiiij*''.  day  of 
Marche,  fenysschid  in  theyere  of  owre  lord  goi 
M  c  c  c  c  &  xxxiiijti'.  The  celebrity  of  the 
performances  may  be  inferred  from  the  rank  of 
the  audiences  ;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi.  1483,  Richard  III.  vinted  this  city  to 
see  the  plays,  and  at  the  same  season  in  1482, 
they  were  attended  by  Henry  VII.  and  hisqucra, 
by  whom  they  were  highly  commended. 

It  may  be  observed,  and  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  in  Uie  Mysteries  of  the  Creation,  &c.  per- 
formed at  Chester,  Coventry,  and  other  places, 
that  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  on  the  stage  naked. 
In  the  second  Pageant  of  the  Coventry  nuum- 
soript,  in  the  British  museum.  Eve  on  being 
seduced  by  the  serpent,  induces  Adam  to  taste 
the  forbidden  fruit.  He  immediately  perceives 
their  nakedness,  and  says  to  her, 

Se  OB  nakyd  be  for  &  be  hjrnde. 
*  •  »  * 

Woman  Iky  thla  leff  on  tM  piyvyle 
And  with  this  leff  1  shall  hyde  me- 

Warton  observes,  that  this  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle was  beheld  by  a  numerous  company  of  both 
sexes  with  great  composure :  they  had  the  autho- 
rity of  scripture  for  such  representation,  and  they 
gave  matters  just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  present  age  rejects  as  gross  and  indelicate 
those  free  compositions  which  our  ancestors  not 
only  countenanced  but.admired.  Yet,  in  fact,  the 
morals  of  our  forefathers  were  as  strict  and  per- 
haps purer  and  sounder  than  our  own ;  and  we 
have  been  taught  to  look  up  to  them  as  genuine 
models  of  the  honest,  incorruptible  character  of 
Englishmen.  They  were  strangers  indeed  to 
delicacy  of  taste ;  they  beheld  the  broad  and  un- 
pruned  delineations  of  nature,  and  thought  no 
harm  :  while  we,  on  the  most  distant  approach  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  turn  away 
in  disgust,  and  vehemently  express  our  displea- 
sure. Human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  but  society 
is  always  progressive,  and  at  every  stage  of  refine- 
ment the  fassions  require  stricter  control ;  not 
because  they  are}  more  violent,  but  because  the 
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circumstances  which  excite  fhem  are  multiplied. 
U  we  trace  back  the  progress  of  society  to  its 
primitive  state,  we  shall  find  that  the  innocence 
of  mankind  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  totheir  advance- 
ment in  knowledge. — Cromek'i  Remaint. 

1427,  Sep.  24.  In  a  copy  of  the  will  of  lady 
Rarensworth,  the  wife  of  lord  Fitz-Hugh,  are 
the  following  bequests :  "  Also  I  wyl  yat  my  son 
Robert"  (bisliop  of  London)  hare  a  "Sauter, 
covered  with  rede  velvet,  and  my  doghter  Mar- 
gory  a  primer  covered  in  rede,  and  my  doghter 
Darev  a  sauter  covered  in  blew,  and  my  doghter 
Maaide  Eure,  a,  boke  covered  in  blew,  and  yong 
£lizabeth  Fitz-Hugh,  my  gtxl-doghter,  a  boke 
covered  in  gieene,  with  pndres  thereinne." 

1427.  In  the  accounts  of  St,  Mary's  church 
Stamford,  is  the  following  item :  "  mending  die 
books,  tenpence ;  writing,  twopence. 

14:^.  The  foHowing  curious  depositions  which 
were  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Lollards,  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  however  violent  were  the 
measures  pursued  against  them,  and  the  various 
peoances  and  imprisonments  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  there  were  some  found,  who  at  every 
hazard  sought  wisdom  from  the  book  of  God. 
Xicbolas  Belward,  of  South  Elmham,  in  Suffolk, 
was  accused  of  having  in  his  possession  a  New 
Testament,  which  he  had  bought  in  London,  for 
fuai  marks  and  forty  pence,  £2  16f.  8d.  a  sum 
equivalent  to  more  than  £40  at  present;  an 
asunishing  price  to  have  been  paid  by  a  labouring 
man,  for  such  Belward  appears  to  have  been  : 
Willjam  Wright  deposing  that  he  "  had  wrought 
with  him  continuaUy  by  the  space  of  one  year ; 
and  studied  diligently  upon  the  said  New  Testa- 
nent."  Against  Margery  Bagskster  it  was  de- 
posed, that  she  had  desired  Joan,  the  wife  of  one 
Cliffland,  and  her  maid,  to  "  come  secretly  in  the 
night  to  her  chamber,  and  there  she  should  hear 
her  husband  read  the  Law  of  ChrUt  to  them  ; 
which  Law  was  written  in  a  book  that  her  hus- 
band was  wont  to  read  to  her  by  night ;  and  that 
her  husband  was  well  learned  in  the  christian 
reri^."  Agunst  Richard  Fletcher  of  Beccles,  in 
Noiiolk,  "He  is  a  most  perfect  doctor  of  that 
sect,  and  can  very  well  and  perfectly  expound  the 
Holy  Scnptures,and  hath  a  book  in  the  new  law 
is  Englith."  Against  Sir  Hugh  Pye,  a  priest,  it 
vas  deposed,  that  he  had  "  bequeathed  to  Alicet 
servant  to  William  White,  a  New  Testament, 
which  they  then  called  the  book  of  the  New  Law, 
and  was  m  the  custody  of  Oswald  Godfrey,  of 
Colchester."  Even  the  ability  to  read  was  enu- 
merated amongst  the  crimes  of  sect,  by  their 
nolent  persecutors,  for  it  is  remarked  in  the  de- 
positions, that  "  William  Bate,  taUor,  of  Sything, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  son,  which  can  read  JEng- 
lUk  very  wdl,  is  of  the  same  sect ;"  that  "  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Moone  is  partly  of  the  same 
sect,  and  can  read  English ,-"  and  that  John  Pert, 
late  servant  of  Thomas  Moone,  is  of  the  same 
sect,  and  can  read  well,  and  did  read  in  the 
presence  of  William  White." — Fox's  Aclet  and 
ilanumentes. 

1430.  At  the  annual  feast  of  the  holy  cross,  at 
Abbgdon,  in  Berki^e,  twelve  priests  each  re- 


ceived fourpence  for  singiiig  a  dirge ;  and  the 

same  number  of  minstrels  were  each  rewarded 
with  two  shillings  and  fourpence,  besides  their 
diet  and  provender  for  their  horses.  This,  among 
many  other  instances,  proves  that  the  minstrels 
were  more  amply  remunerated  than  the  clergy ; 
for  we  find  that  in  this  year,  the  prior  de  Maxloek 
gave  sixpence  for  a  sermon,  to  an  itinerant  doctor 
in  theology,  one  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  who 
went  about  preaching  to  religious  houses. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  books  in  the  annals 
of  bibliography,  is  the  richly  illumiuated  missal 
executed  about  this  period  for  John  duke  of 
Bedford,  regent  of  France  under  Henry  VI. 
By  him  it  was  presented  to  that  king  in  the  year 
1430.  It  was  probably  left  bv  Henry  in  the  palace 
at  Rouen,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  VI. 
at  the  taking  of  that  town  Henry  II.  of  France, 
afterwards  possessed  it,  and  affixed  his  arms  to  it. 
Through  w-ihose  hands  it  passed  from  this  time 
does  not  appear,  till  it  is  found  in  the  possession 
of  lady  Worseley,  (a  descendant  of  William  Sey- 
mour, second  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  appoint- 
ed governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  Charles  I .) 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Worseley,  bart.  of  Appl^ur- 
combe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  her  it  was 
purchased  by  Edward,  second  earl  of  Oxford, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  his  daughter  the 
duchess  of  Portland.* 

This  curious  missal,  eleven  inches  long,  seven 
and  a  half  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  thick,  con- 
tains fifty  nine  larg^  miniatures,  which  nearly 
occupy  the  whole  page :  and  above  a  thousand 
small  ones  in  circles  of  about  an  inch  and  half 
diameter,  displayed  in  brilliant  borders  of  golden 
foliage,  with  variegated  flowers,  iScc.  At  the 
bottom  of  every  page  are  two  lines  in  blue  and 
gold  letters,  which  explain  the  subject  of  each 
miniature.  The  miniatures  are  in  a  good  state 
for  the  time,  and  appear  to  be  the  woik  of  various 
artists,  probably  French  or  Flemish.  The  con- 
tents of  these  miniatures  are  in  this  account  par- 
ticularly described.  The  subjects  are  symbols  of 
the  twelve  months,  historical  paintings  from  the 
Scriptures,  portraits  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Bedibrd,  with  various  paintings,  designed  as 
compliments  to  the  noble  owners  of  the  book. 
Of  tnese  miniatures  are  given,  in  this  work, 
copies  accurately  engraved,  together  with  parti- 
cular descriptions  of  the  numerous  figures  which 
they  contain.  A/ac  simile  is  added  of  the  attes- 
tation of  the  presenting  of  this  manuscript  to 


*  In  J  annary  1 786,  when  the  Bedford  Minal  wu  on  Sale, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Duchesa  of  Portland'B  collection,  king 
Geo.  III.  sent  for  his  bookBeller  and  expressed  hU  intention 
to  become  the  purchaser.  The  bookseller  ventured  to 
submit  to  his  MiOesty,  that  the  article  in  question,  as  one 
highly  curious  was  likely  to  fetch  a  high  price.  "  How 
high,"  exclaimed  the  kiuR.  "Probably  two  hundred 
guineas,"  replied  the  bookseller.  "  Two  hundred  piineaa 
for  a  Missal !  exclaimed  the  Queen,  who  was  present,  and 
lifted  up  her  hands  with  astonishment.  "  Well,  well," 
said  his  Majesty,  "  I'll  hare  It  still ;  but  since  the  Queen 
thinks  two  hundred  guineas  so  enormous  a  price  for  a 
Missal,  I'll  go  no  further."  The  biddings  for  the  royal 
library  did  actually  stop  at  that  point  i  and  Mr.  Edwards 
carried  off  the  prize  .by  adding  three  pounds  more.  The 
same  Missal  was  afterwards  sold  at  Mr.  Edwards's  sale, 
in  1819,  and  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for 
jMS7.  IM. 
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Heniy  VI.  The  subjects  of  all  the  smaller 
fibres  are  distinctly  examined ;  and  it  is  amazing 
to  observe,  with  what  ingenuity  topics  for  paint- 
ing have  been  extorted  from  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Among  the  more 
curious  paintings  which  decorate  the  book  are  the 
following : 

Judas  banging  himself:  he  is  in  a  blue  coat, 
hanging  on  a  tree,  his  hands  sprawling,  a  devil 
coming  to  him,  and  two  more  pulling  at  his 
legs  with  hooks. 

Christ  breaking  the  gates  of  hell,  and  carrying 
away  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  other  holy  prophets. 

God  and  Christ  seated  under  a  triple  throne, 
and  niminu,  holding  a  chalice  into  which  the 
dove  descends. 

Angels  singing; — men  and  angels  striking 
balls  hung  in  air ; — two  apostles  at  Uie  ascension 
— John  baptizing  Christ — two  angels  holding 
his  garment— Cupids  riding  on  sticks  holding  a 
cross — a  greyhound  tied  to  a  tree,  an  6wl  above. 

Christ  between  the  virgin  and  the  baptist, 
angels  taking  up  souls,  devils  pulling  them  into 
the  mouth  of  hell :  angels  with  the  instruments 
of  the  passion.  A  devil  with  a  soul  on  his  back ; 
two  otners  pounding  and  beating  two  men; 
another  turning  Ixion's  wheel.  A  dead  body 
saying,  O  mort  eruelle  trap  e»  dure  et  amere. 

Jesus  Christ  sending  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Pergamos,  signifying  that  sinful  men  and  women, 
who  dance,  play,  and  kiss,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
death. 

The  trinity;  God  crowning  a  crucifix;  the 
dove  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Father. 

This  piece,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exhibits  a 
splendid  monument  of  the  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  may  furnish  the  philosopher  with  matter 
for  reflection  upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  age. 

1430.  The  Biblia  Pauperum,  or  the  Bible 
OF  THE  Poor,  executed  about  this  time. 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  very  ancient  book.  The  few  copies  of  it  which 
lemam  in  existence  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
imperfect,  or  in  very  bad  condition.  This  will 
not  excite  much  surprise  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  is  akindgf  Catechism  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  executed  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and 
the  common  people ;  and  hence  its  title,  Biblia 
Pauperum,  or  the  Bible  of  the  Poor.  This  was  the 
only  part  of  the  sacred  book  at  that  time  within 
reach  of  the  commonality,  a  complete  Bible  in 
manuscript  being  then  worth  a  hundred  pounds 
of  our  monejr.  This  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  destruction  of  almost  every  copy  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum  by  repeated  use,  aud  for  the 
mutilated  state  of  the  few  copies  that  remain. 
The  work  consists  of  forty  leaves  of  a  small  folio 
size,  each  leaf  containing  a  cut  in  wood,  with 
extracts  and  descriptive  sentences  referring  to  the 
subjects  of  the  cuts.  Each  page  contains  four 
busts — two  at  the  top,  and  two  lower  down ; 
together  with  three  historical  subjecte.  The  two 
up^er  busts  represent  certain  prophets,  or  other 
enunent  persons,  whose  names  are  added  beneath 
them.    Of  the  three  historical  subjects,  the  chief 


trpe,  or  principal  piece,  is  taken  from  the  Ne* 
Testament;  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  pap, 
between  the  two  ante-types,  or  subordinate  sub- 
jects, which  are  allusive  to  it.  Some  difficultin 
have  arisen  among  bibliographers  as  to  the  pt- 
cise  time  at  which  the  first  editions  of  the  BiblL 
Pauperum  was  executed.  Heineken,  an  autW 
who  examined  with  minute  attention  the  frv 
copies  of  this  work  which  have  escaped  the  wreck 
of  time,  discovered  five  different  editions ;  Hu 
fifth  being  found  to  contain  ten  plates  mure  tluin 
any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  supposed  the 
date  to  be  about  1450 ;  but  Mr.  Home  thisis 
that  it  is  twenty  or  tiiirty  years  older.  The  fac- 
simile annexed  will  shew  the  execution  of  the 
blocks  to  have  been  very  coarse,  and  the  form  of 
the  letters,  compared  with  specimens  in  other 
books  of  which  the  date  is  better  ascertained,  is 
very  gothic,  and  their  proportions  are  not  all 
well  preserved.  Upon  comparison  with  some  of 
the  fac-similes  in  the  Bibhothica  Spenceiiant, 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  between  1420 
and  1430,  the  similarity  of  coarseness  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters,  will  render  it  probable  tiiu 
the  Biblia  Pauperum  is  nearly  of  equal  antiquity. 
The  edition  here  particularly  spoken  of  is  moit 
valuable  than  any  of  the  others,  being  that 
which  contains  the  additions  before-mentiooed.* 
— (See  Engraving.) 

The  second  class  of  Xylographic  Works  to  be 
described,  consists  of  Books  of  Images  with  Test 
Of  all  the  ancient  books  of  images  which  pre- 
ceeded  the  invention  of  the  present  mode  of 
printing,  the  Speculum  Humane  Salvatuma,  or 
as  it  is  generally  termed,  the  Speculum  Salutes, 
is  confessedly  the  most  perfect  DOth  with  respect 
to  design  and  execution.  This  compilation  is  a 
collection  of  historical  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  a  few  from  profane  history,  which 
have  some  relation  to  the  scriptural  subjects.  It 
is  ascribed  to  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century  styled  Brother  John.  So 
popular  was  this  "  Mirror  of  Salvation,"  that  it 
was  translated  into  German,  Flemish  and  othei 
languages ;  and  very  frequently  printed.  Two 
latin  editions  are  extant,  without  date.  The  im- 
pressions in  both  are  sixty-three  in  number,  and 
are  executed  from  the  same  blocks ;  but  in  that 
which  is  reputed  to  be  tlie  more  ancient,  the 
explanations  of  twenty-five,  not  in  regular  suc- 
cession, are  printed  from  entire  wooden  blocks, 
while  the  remaining  thirty-eight,  and  the  five 
leaves  of  preface,  are  wholly  executed  with  fusil 

*  It  may  be  amasin^  to  those  nnacqaainted  vith  the 
estlmRtion  anch  ancient  pieces  of  piintinK  bear  among  tlic 
virtuosi,  to  see  the  prices  that  have  l>een  given  for  copies 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum. 

17M— At  the  sale  of  M.  de  Boze,  IM  Uvres  .  ^43  is 
1789       „  ,      M.  Oaisnat,  830    „     _.  3«   « 

1791       „  „      M.Parto 51    0 

ISIS       „  „      M.  WiUett 1S7   0 

ISISorlSig  „  Duke  of  Marlborough  ..  s:  !• 
A  copy  of  this  tiook,  formerly  Galgnat's,  is  in  His  MiOefity'i 
library,  another  copy  Is  in  the  Ul>rary  of  Earl  Spencer. 
'Die  Bodleian  and  Corpus  Chrlsti  College  Ubraries,  u 
Oxford,  contain  each  a  copy;  and  there  is  also  one  said 
to  be  In  the  library  at  Bennett  College,  Cambridge,  odc  in 
the  Honterian  Mascnm,  Glasgow  (very  Imperfect ;  on<  is 
the  Roysl  LUnwy,  Fails,  and  one  in  ttie  pabUc  WKUt  <* 
Baala. 
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tvpe.  Hr.  Ottley  seems  to  hare  formed  a  decided 
opinion,  that  the  Biblia  Faupenim  and  the 
SpecuIuT  Salvationis  were  both  executed  by  the 
same  artist. 

In  Bibliography  these  books  are  .described 
under  two  classes;  namely,  Books  of  Imaf^es 
without  Text ;  and  Books  of  Images  with  Text. 
Ofthe  former  class,  the  most  celebrated  specimen 
is  the  Tolume  called  the  Biblia  Pauperum ;  and 
of  the  latter,  the  Speculum  Humane  Falrationis 
is  in  the  highest  estimatioii. 

The  SpenJum  Salrationis  is  the  most  cele- 
brated block  book  in  the  annals  of  tvpographical 
controversy ;  if  indeed  the  appellation  of  block 
book  can  properly  be  given  to  it,  in  which  the 
l«xt,  accompanying  the  figures,  is  printed  for 
the  most  part  with  moveable  characters :  in  one 
edition  of  it,  and  in  the  other  editions,  entirely 
so.  In  truUi,  says  Mr.  Otdey,  it  seems  to  hold 
a  distant  place,  midway  between  the  ordinary 
book"!,  printed  entirely  from  engraved  wooden 
Mocks,  and  the  first  specimen  of  typography  in 
its  mature  state ;  and  is  therefore  independent  of 
its  intrinsic  merit,  particularly  interesting.  The 
latin  edition  is  comprised  in  thirty-one  sheets 
and  a  half;  and  in  the  Dutch  the  introduction 
occnpies  only  four  leaves,  and  consequently  there 
are  only  sixty-two  leaves  in  the  whole.'  The 
work  when  entire,  is  composed  of  a  preface,  and 
forty-five  chapters  in  prose  Latin,  with  rhyth- 
mi(^  terminations  to  the  lines,  produced  about 
1446. 

The  change  and  improvement  from  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  these  books  of  images  were  executed 
to  moveable  wooden  characters,  seems  obvious 
and  not  difficult ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  ever  used,  except  in  the  capital  letters 
of  some  early  printed  books. 

1431 .  About  this  period,  Whethamstede,  the 
learned  and  liberal  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  being 
desirous  of  familiarising  the  history  of  his  patron 
saint  to  the  monks  of  his  convent,  employed 
Lydgate,  as  it  should  seem ,  then  a  monk  of  Bury, 
In  translate  the  Latin  legend  of  his  life  in 
English  rhymes.  It  was  placed  before  the  altar 
of  that  saint,  which  Whethamstede  afterwards 
adorned  with  much  magnificence,  in  the  abbey 
church.  He  paid  for  the  translation,  writing, 
and  illumination  of  the  legend  one  hundred 
thiliingi,  and  expended  on  the  binding  and  other 
exterior  ornaments  upwards  of  thret  pounds. 
The  monk,  who  mentions  it,  and  who  lived  after 
him,  when  it  was  still  unfinished,  exclaims, 
"  God  grant  that  this  work  may  receive,  in  our 
dajs,  a  happy  consummation." — Warton't  His- 
Uiry  of  English  Poetry. 

1431,  Stay  30.  Joan  of  Arc  burned  at  Rouen. 
The  general  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  times 
are  marked  by  several  curious  and  very  striking 
ciKumstances.  When  Joan  of  Arc,  the  heroic 
maid  of  Orleans  was  cruelly  put  to  death,  the 
judges  in  their  condemnation  of  her,  were  influ- 
enced by  a  serious  opinion  that  she  was  a  sorceress, 
and  a  worshipper  of  the  devil.  Indeed,  the  in- 
bluation  with  the  respect  of  the  belief  of  witeh- 
ciaft,  must  have  been  irresistable,  when  it  was 


not  in  the  power  of  such  a  distinguished  character 
as  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  prevent  his 
duchess  from  being  brought  to  an  open  trial,  and 
sentenced  to  a  public  penance  and  imprisonment 
for  life,  upon  an  accusation  of  this  kind.* 

1433.  Sixty-six  sounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence,  was  paid  for  transcribing  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  in  two  vols,  to 
be  chained  in  the  library  of  Grey  Friars,  London. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  illumina- 
tions, as  well  as  the  ornaments,  probably  included 
in  the  sum ;  if  not  the  materials  used,  at  least 
the  workmanship. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington  (the  famed  lord 
mayor  of  London,)  built  the  library  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  now  called  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet 
long,  and  twelve  broad,  (Pennant  says  thirty-one) 
witn  twenty-eight  desks,  and  eight  double  settles 
of  wainscot;  and  was  also  ceiled  with  wainscot. 
In  three  years  it  was  filled  with  books  to  the 
value  of  £656 ;  of  which  Sir  Richard  contributed 
j£400,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Winchelsey,  a  friar, 
of  the  Augustine's,  supplied  the  rest.  Thomas 
Walden,  a  learned  Carmelite  friar,  who  went  by 
order  of  Henry  V.  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  died  approved  in  1430,  bequeathed  to  the 
same  library  as  many  MSS.  of  authors,  written 
in  capital-roman  characters,  as  were  then  esti- 
mated at  more  than  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold; 
and  adds,  that  this  library,  even  in  his  time,  ex- 
ceeded all  others  in  London,  for  multitude  of 
books,  and  antiquity  of  copies. 

The  postillsf  of  ae  Lyra  are  brief  commenta- 
ries which  he  carried  through  the  whole  bible. 
They  were  formerly  in  great  request.  De  Lyra 
is  commended  for  having  made  the  literal  sense 
his  primary  object :  but  his  writings  partake 
strongly  of  the  scholastic  character.  He  obtain- 
ed in  the  schools  the  appellation  of  doctor  utilis. 

Nicholas  de  Lyra  of  Normandy  was,  as  some 
pretend,  a  converted  Jew.  He  assumed  the 
habit  ofthe  Friars  Minors,  1391 :  came  to  Paris, 
and,  for  a  considerable  time,  expounded  the 
scriptures  with  applause  in  the  convent  of  his 
order.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of  Jane  of 
Burgundy,  wife  of  Philip,  v.,  sumamed  the  long, 
who  appointed  him  one  of  her  executors.  De 
Lyra  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  October  23^ 
1340.     Both  Luther    and   Wiclif  were    con. 


*  Koget  Bolinbroke,  chaplmin  to  the  Duke  of  Gloncester, 
Margery  Jourdain,  the  witch  of  Eye,  and  tbeir  aasocdates, 
being  accueed  of  necromancy,  were  publicly  exposed  at 
.St.  Paul's,  in  July,  1441 ,  and  on  the  sist  of  October  follow- 
ing, Mrs.  Jourdala  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  for  fur- 
nishing: lave-potiotif  to  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  to  the  Doke 
of  Gloucester.— Sec  Shakspeare's  Henry  VI. 

t  The  term  postilta  frequently  adopted  by  the  commen. 
taton  of  period,  was  ^nerally  applied  to  those  explanatory 
notes  after  the  text,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  postea,  or  postilla,  unless  we  suppose  the  word  poet, 
ilia  to  be  a  corruption  from  potta  a  paj;& — Iht  Cangd, 

As  to  the  term  postilla  so  often  given  to  these  early  an- 
notations, Lomeir  says  that  Alcuin,  preceptor  of  Charle- 
magTie.  by  order  of  that  monarch,  first  coUected  the  homiliea 
of  the  fattiers  upon  those  portions  ofthe  gospels  which  are 
termed  in  the  Breviary  "  Doroinlcalir,"  and  as  these  homi- 
lies were  to  be  read  ^ter  the  gospels,  respectively,  hence 
the  terms  "  Poet  ilia,"  which  in  process  of  time  were  Joined 
tocether,  and  converted  into  ^  nown  "  foeminini  generis.* 
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siderably  indebted  to  his  Postilla;  for  it  has  been 
affixmed,  that 

If  hyn  had  sot  barped  on  profanatiOD, 
Lather  bad  nerer  idanned  the  ReformiiUoii, 

1433.  At  this  period  writing  quills  were  so 
scarce  at  Venice,  that  men  of  letters  could 
scarcely  procure  them.  Anbrosius  Traversarius, 
a  monk  of  Cameldule,  sent  from  Venice,  to  his 
brother,  a  bunch  of  quills,  togetlier  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  said;  "They  are  not  the  best,  but 
such  as  I  received  in  a  present.  Show  the 
whole  bunch  to  our  friend  Nicholas,  that  he  may 
select  a  quill,  for  these  articles  are  indeed 
scarcer  in  this  city  than  at  Florence."  Ambrosius 
also  complains,  that  at  the  same  period,  he  had 
scarcely  any  more  ink,  and  requested  that  a 
small  vessel  filled  with  it,  might  be  sent  to  him." 
— Beckmann's  History  of  Inventimu. 

This  Nicholas  was  a  famous  writer,  and  wrote 
several  tracts,  exposing  the  frauds  and  errors  of 
the  popish  monks  and  priests,  and  treatises  on 
church  government. 

1436.  Conrad  Saspach  was  the  name  of  the 
turner  who  made  the  first  printing  press,  under 
the  direction  of  Gutenberg ;  and  John  Dunius 
declared  before  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  in 
1439,  that  he  had  received  one  hundred  florins 
for  work  done  at  a  press  three  years  before. 

John  Gutenberg  or  Genesfleisch,  of  Sorgeloch, 
called  zam  Gutenburg,  of  an  illustrious  family 
but  who  on  a  revolution  at  Mentz,  in  the  time  of 
Conrad  III.  retired  to  Strasbnrg;  where  it  is 
thought,  about  the  year  1420  or  1423,  he  made 
his  first  experiments  connected  with  the  art  of 
printing.  An  authentic  document  corroborative 
of  his  being  at  Strosburg  in  1424,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  archives  of  the  acts  of  Mentz ;  to 
which  city  Gutenberg  was  invited  to  return  by 
the  aforesaid  Conrad — butin  which  it  is  supposed 
he  never  made  his  re-appearance  till  about  the 
year  1434.  It  is  certam  that  misfortune  had 
then  reduced  this  enterprising  genius  to  poverty ; 
for  in  1435,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Andrew  Drozhennis  (or  Dritzehen),  John  Riff, 
and  Andrew  Heelman,  citizens  of  Strasburg, 
binding  himself  thereby  to  disclose  to  them  some 
important  secrets  by  which  they  should  make 
their  fortunes.  The  workshop  was  in  the  house 
of  Andrew  Dritzehen,  who  dying,  Gutenberg 
immediately  senthis  servant,  Lawrence  Beildech, 
to  Nicholas,  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  and 
requested  that  no  person  might  be  admitted  into 
the  workshop,  lest  the  secret  should  be  discovered 
and  the  formes  stolen.  But  they  had  already 
disappeared;  and  this  fraud,  as  well  as  the  claims 
of  Nicholas  Dritzehen  to  succeed  to  his  brother's 
share,  produced  a  lawsuit  among  the  surviving 
partners. 

Somewhere  about  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
attached  himself  to  a  young  lady  called  Isernen 
Tbure,  of  the  christian  name  of  Anne,  and 
whom,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  he  even- 
tually married.  Whether  she  brought  him  any 
property,  or  whether  the  sweets  of  love  gave  a 
more  fortunate,  as  well  as  more  ardent  turn  to 


his  genius  may  possibly  be  questioned.  lo  tbis 
year  lomething  like  a  printing  pros  was  probaMr 
established — who  first  primed  the  balls,  who  fiist 
wetted  the  sheet,  who  first  laid  it  upon  the  tymfm 
— seized  upon  the  handle — pressed,  and  thiwi 
otttiiefrUkit — and  then  hold  up  the  typogij. 
phical  miracle — moving  in  the  wind,  and  glittCT- 
mg  in  the  sunbeam,  must,  alas,  I  fear,  rem^ 
in  eternal  obscurity!*  About  the  year  1443, 
Gutenberg  returned  to  Mentz,  and  there  hired  a 
house  called  zam  Jungen ;  and  about  1450  he 
formed  his  celebrated  connexion  with  John  Faust. 

Gutenberg  seems  to  have  had  pretty  distinct 
notions  of  the  mechauiism  of  a  printing  press, 
without  the  means  of  carrying  his  views  into 
effect. 

An  author  who  is  said  to  have  written  at  a 
period  not  very  remote  from  that  of  Gutenbc^'s 
discovery,  pretends  that  he  received  the  first  idea 
of  the  art  from  an  impression  taken  in  wax  from 
the  seal  of  his  ring ;  which  he  accidentally  ob- 
served some  letters  in  relief.  Thus  our  author, 
who  wrote  in  poetic  numbers : 

"  Respidt  archetypos  anil  vesUgia  liutnuia, 
Et  aecnm  tadtiu  talia  verba  refert . 
^.-  fixaaa  beUt  panditcertas  haec  (Hbtta  vooes; 
.  ^       Monstratet  exactiaaptareperUUbrU.'* 

He  afterwards  proceeded  to  remark,  that  the 
contemplation  of  a  wine  press  suggested  ot 
assisted  his  first  crude  conceptions  of  a  macliinr 
proper  for  the  exercise  of  his  newly  discovered 
art: 

"  Bobora  prospexit  deblnc  torcnlaiia  Baccfal, 
Et  dixit  Preli  foima  sit  Ista  Bovi." 

Tn  1438,  the  unfortunate  Drizehen  lamented  to 
his  confessor,  the  great  expense  which  he  had 
incurred,  without  having  been  reimbursed  a 
single  oioJtu.  Nor  did  Gutenberg  himself,  who 
persisted  in  his  unsuccessful  attempts,  reap  anv 
advantage  from  them;  for,  on  quitting  Strasbnrff, 
be  was  overwhelmed  in  debt,  and  under  thf 
necessity  of  parting  with  the  greater  portion  of 
hisproperty. 

In  December  1439,  a  trial  took  place  at  Stias- 
bure  between  John  Gutenberg  ana  his  partners. 
In  the  course  of  this  law-suit,  five  witnesses,  among 
whom  was  Beildech,  Gutenberg's  confidential 
servant,  incontrovertibly  proved  that  Gutenberg 
was  the  first  who  practised  the  art  of  printing 
with  moveable  types.  The  result  was  a  dissolu- 
tion of  partnership.  The  whole  proceedings  on 
this  important  trial  are  in  existence,  and  have 
been  printed  After  this,  Gutenberg  relumed, 
poor  and  disappointed,  but  not  dispirited  to  Va 
native  citv.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  hi- 
therto really  printed  any  thing.  Heinecken,  who 
has  investigated  this  subject  with  great  diligence 
and  labour,  is  of  opinion  that  he  had  ruined  both 
himself  and  his  partners,  without  being  able  to 
produce  a  single  clean  and  legible  leaf. 

1437,  Feb.  21.  James  I.  King  of  Scotiand, 
murdered  at  Perth.  The  character  of  this  sove- 
reign shines  with  distinguished  excellence  in  the 
literary  annals  of  his  country.    The  misfortunes 


*  Dibdin,  Bimographical  Dreameron. 
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of  his  youth,  his  earl^  and  long  captivity,  the  in- 
cident which  gave  nse  to  his  passion,  its  purity, 
constancy,  and  happy  issue,  are  all  displayed  by 
inreation  and  fancy,  by  genuine  simplicity  of 
sentiment,  and  by  the  felicity  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion. To  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  the  last  of  which  he  is  represented  as 
baring  written  with  ease,  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  But  the 
studies  to  which  he  was  more  particularly  de- 
Toted  were  those  of  poetry  and  music.  Various 
works  were  written  by  hun,  both  in  prose  and 
reise,  most  of  which  are  unfortunately  lost. 
Four  of  James's  pieces,  which  have  happily 
escaped  the  depredations  of  time,  are  a  Song  on 
hit  MutTOS  ;  The  King'i  Quair ;  Peblit  to  the 
Play;  and  Chritfs  Kirk  on  the  Green.  The 
King's  Quair  is  a  poem  of  large  extent,  being 
divined  into  sis  cantos.  Its  theme  is  the  royu 
anther's  lore  to  Jane,  daughter  to  the  Elarl  of 
Somerset,  a  beautiful  lady,  of  whom  he  became 
enamoured  while  a  prisoner  at  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  and  who  was.  afterwards  his  queen. 
Serend  men  of  ingenuity  and  taste  have  con- 
tended that  James  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
Chaucer.  If  the  former's  Court  of  Venus  be 
compared  to  the  latter's  Court  of  Love,  the  royal 
author  will  lose  nothing  by  the  comparison.  The 
Jane,  in  particular,  of  King  James,  is  painted 
with  a  beauty  and  delicacy  that  are  not  equalled 
in  Chaucer's  Rotiat.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
many  of  tbe  graces  of  the  King's  Quair  are  con- 
craled,  at  least  from  common  view  in  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  language. 

Three  other  Scottish  poets  are  named  in  this 
period,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  contemptible, 
when  compared  with  the  monarch  of  the  country. 
.iadiew  Winton,  a  canon  regular  of  St  Andrew's, 
and  prior  of  the  monastery  in  Lochleven,  and  who 
preceded  James  the  First,  wrote  in  verse  a  very 
large  chionicle  of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding 
Us  mode  of  composition,  he  ought,  perhaps, 
rather  to  be  conadered  as  an  historian  than  a 
poet.  His  work,  which  is  valuable  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  own  country,  and  which  contains 
materials  not  to  be  met  with  in  Fordun,  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been 
published.  It  would  be  a  desirable  accession  to 
the  history  of  North  Britain.  Holland  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  The  Howlat,  which 
appears  to  hare  described  the  poetical  employ- 
ments, and  the  musical  entertainments  oi  the 
age.  Henry,  the  minstrel,  who,  on  account  of 
hu  being  blind  from  his  birth,  is  usually  called 
Blind  Harry,  composed  the  Life  of  Wallace.  It 
is  a  romance,  like  Barbour't  Brace,  but  not  to  be 
ranked  with  it  in  point  of  excellence.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  destitute  of  merit,  and  there 
are  various  things  in  it  which  cannot  fail  to 
giatify  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
critic. 

John  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  ab- 
bey of  Buy,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  poet  whose 
reputation  stands  the  highest  among  the  English 
bards  of  this  age.  He  possessed  the  advantage 
of  as  good  an  Question  as  the  times  could  afford. 


After  having  studied  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  for 
improvement  into  France  and  Italy.  .Here  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  not  only  of  tlie  language, 
but  of  the  literature  of  these  countries,  and  paid 
a  very  particular  attention  to  the  poetry  of  both 
nations.  Besides  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  polite  learning  which  was  then  cultivated, 
he  was  no  inconsiderable  proficientin  the  fa.shion- 
ablephilosophyand  theology  of  his cotemporaries. 
The  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  the  versatility  of 
his  talents,  enabled  him  to  write  a  great  number 
of  poems,  extremely  diversified  in  tneir  subjects, 
and  in  the  nature  01  their  composition.  His  three 
chief  productions  were  the  Fall  of  Princes,  the 
Siejfe  of  Thebet,  and  the  Destruction  of  Troy  ; 
he  likewise  composed  a  procession  of  pageants 
from  the  Creation.  Ly^^te  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  improvers  of  the  English  tongue. 
His  language  is  uncommonlyperspicuous  for  the 
tim^  he  lived  in,  and  his  verses  frequently  excite 
surprise  from  their  modest  cast.  He  seems  to 
have  been  ambitious,  at  least  in  the  structure  and 
modulation  of  his  style,  of  having  rivalled  Chau- 
cer; but  undoubtedly  he  was  far  inferior  to  him 
in  the  grand  requisites  of  poetical  excellence. 
His  mode  of  writing  is  diffuse,  and  he  is  not 
distinguished  by  animation  or  patkos.  Never- 
theless, he  is  not  destitute  of  beauties ;  and  his 
Dettruction  of  Troy,  in  particular,  displays  much 
power  of  description,  in  conjunction  with  clear 
and  harmonious  numbers.  He  died  in  the  year 
1440,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  at  Bury. 

Having  dwelt  so  largely  on  the  poetical  his- 
tory of  this  period,  for  which  the  materials  are 
more  copious  than  for  most  other  articles,  and 
which  will  always  constitute  a  prime  object  in  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  taste  and  literature,  we 
proceed  to  the  rest  of  the  polite  arts,  concerning 
the  rest  of  which,  however,  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  Although  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteentJi 
century  were  a  great  hindrance  to  the  erection  of 
mag^nificent  buildings,  at  least  by  private  per- 
sons, a  skill  in  architecture,  where  tnere  was  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  it,  was  by  no  meaiis 
upon  the  decline.  That  species  of  it  which  hatli 
commonly,  though  improperly,  been  styled  the 
Gothic,  was  gradually  improved,  and  carried  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  Of  this  several 
striking  examples  may  be  mentioned ;  such  as 
the  chapel  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  the 
Divinity  School  at  Oxford,  the  collegiate  church 
at  Fotheringay,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor.  The  most  admired  of  these  structures 
is  King's  College  chapel  at  Cambridge,  which 
was  erected  by  that  pious  prince,  Henry  the 
Sixth.  It  is  distinguisned  by  its  lightness,  lofti- 
ness, and  beauty,  and  the  contemplation  of  it 
will  afford  pecuuar  pleasure  to  men  of  taste  and 
judgment. 

Sculpture  and  statuary  did  not  decline  in  this 
age,  or  fail  of  receiving  ample  encouragement. 
In  tact,  the  artists  in  these  branches  hod  fuller 
employment,  and  obtained  higher  rewards  than 
had  been  conferred  upon  them  in  former  times. 
The  very  opposite  which  was  made,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wiclif,  to  the  veneration  and  worship 
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of  images,  contributed  to  this  event.  Hence  the 
clerrf  wete  more  solicitous  to  please  the  people 
by  ue  elegant  and  splendid  execution  or  works 
of  this  nature:  nor  were  their  efforts  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Sepulchral  architecture,  in  particular,  was 
advanced  to  much  perfection  m  the  present 
period.  The  monuments  were  adorned  with 
statues,  and  with  figures  in  basso  and  alto  re- 
lievo, and  the  public  taste  in  this  respect  called 
forth  the  abilities  of  the  sculptor  and  the  statuary. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  our  country  that  the 
English  artists  were  of  equal  reputation  with 
those  of  other  kingdoms,  and  were  occasionally 
employed  by  foreign  princes,  Thomas  Colyn, 
Thomas  Holewell,  and  Thomas  Poppehowe, 
were  engaged  to  make  the  alabaster  tomb  of 
John  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Brittany.  The  work 
was  executed  by  them  in  London,  after  which 
they  carried  it  over,  and  erected  it  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Nantes.  Of  five  artists  who  were 
appointed  to  construct  the  monument  of  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to  adorn  it 
with  images,  four  were  natives  of  England .  The 
images,  besides  a  large  one  representing  the  earl, 
were  thirty-two  in  number.  In  an  age  when 
almost  every  person  of  rank  and  wealUi  had  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  his 
effigies  upon  it,  either  in  free-stone,  marble,  or 
metel,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  zeal  and 
emulation  of  the  artists  must  have  been  excited, 
and  some  degree  of  improvement  be  hence  com- 
municated to  their  arts. 

At  this  period  the  pay  of  a  labourer  was  three- 
pence per  day;  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
five  shillings  to  five  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  a 
quarter  of  midt,  four  shillings  ;  dotihmg  for  a 
servant  for  a  year,  four  shillings ;  a  quarter  of 
oats,  two  shillings ;  a  flitch  of  ba«on,  one  shilling 
and  eightpence  ;  a  yard  of  cloth  for  a  shepherd, 
one  shuling ;  two  gallons  of  ale,  threepence. 

The  countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the 
Homiliet  of  bishop  Haiman,  two  hundred  sheep, 
five  quarters  of  wheat,  five  quarters  of  barley, 
and  five  quarters  of  millet.  Picolimini  relates, 
that  eigh^  golden  crowns  were  demanded  for  a 
small  part  of  the  works  of  Plutarch,  and  sixteen 
golden  crowns  for  a  few  tracts  of  Seneca. 

The  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy  is 
dated  from  this  time,  when  Europe  could  boast  of 
fifty  universities.  Italy  had  above  five  hundred 
associations  like  our  societies,  called  academies, 
for  general  or  particular  pursuits.  Petrareh, 
Boccacio,  and  Cnrysoloras,  was  then  dead  ;  but 
Poggio  and  Aretin  still  flourished  with  the  elder 
Medicis,  and  Chalcocondyles,  Pope  Nicholas  Y. 
Pulci,  and  Boiardo  soon  followed  in  their  illus- 
trious train.  Long  before  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople,* the  love  of  classical  literature  had  been 
gradually  reviving ; — that  event  incrrased  it,  by 
compelling  a  great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to 
seek  shelter  in  Italy.    But  it  could  not  be  grati- 

*  Constanttnople,  the  caidtal  of  the  Qreek  aatfn  wu 
taken  by  the  Hcond  Hshomet,  in  May,  uss.  The  beantiftil 
Irene  whoae  (Us  was  dzimatised  by  Si.  Jobnaoo,  was  one 
ofthe  captivea. 


fied,  till  the  manuscripts,  which  lay  buried  and 
neglected,  were  brought  to  light.  The  researches 
of  literary  men  were  chiefly  directed  to  this  point ; 
every  part  of  Europe  and  Greece  was  ransacked; 
and,  the  glorious  end  considered,  there  was  some- 
thing sublime  in  this  humble  industry,  which 
often  recovered  a  lost  author  of  antiquity,  and 
gave  one  more  classic  to  the  world.  This  occu- 
pation was  caried  on  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  kind 
of  mania  possessed  many  who  lexhausted  their 
fortunes  in  distant  voyages  and  profuse  prices. 
The  acquisition  of  a  province  would  not  have 
given  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  discovery  of  an 
author  little  known,  or  not  known  at  all.  Some 
of  the  half-witted,  who  joined  in  this  great  hunt, 
were  often  thrown  out,  and  some  paid  high  for 
manuscripts  not  authentic.  In  reading  the  cor- 
respondence ofthe  learned  Italians  of  tl^  times, 
their  adventures  of  manuscript  hunting  are  very 
amusing :  and  their  raptures,  their  congratula- 
tions, or  at  times  their  condolence,  and  even  their 
censures,  are  all  immoderate.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  in  these  vast  importations  into  Italy 
of  manuscripts  from  Asia,  John  Anrispaa,  who 
brought  many  hundreds  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
laments  that  he  had  chosen  more  proCane  than 
sacred  writers ;  which  circumstance  was  owing  to 
the  Greeks,  who  would  not  so  easily  part  with 
theological  works,  but  they  did  not  highly  value 
proiane  writers  ! 

These  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  ob- 
scurest recesses  of  monasteries;  they  were  not 
always  imprisoned  in  libraries,  but  rotting  in  dark 
unfrequented  corners  with  rubbish.  It  required 
not  less  ingenuity  to  find  out  places  where  to 
grope  in,  than  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
acquisition.  It  sometimes  happened  that  manu- 
scripts were  discovered  in  tne  last  agonies  of 
existence.  Papirius  Masson  found,  in  the  house 
of  a  bookbinder  at  Lyons,  the  works  of  Agobart ; 
the  binder  was  on  the  point  of  using  the  manu- 
scripts to  line  the  coven  of  his  books.  A  page  of 
the  second  decade  of  Livy  it  is  said  was  found  by 
a  man  of  letters  in  the  parehment  of  his  battle- 
dore, while  he  was  amusinghimself  inthe  country. 
He  hastened  to  the  maker  ofthe  battledore — but 
arrived  too  late !  The  man  had  finished  the  last 
page  of  Livy — about  a  week  before.  The  original 
manuscript  of  Justinian's  code  was  discovered  by 
the  Pisans,  accidentally,  when  thev  took  a  city  in 
Calabria  ;  that  vast  code  of  laws  had  been  in  a 
manner  unknown  from  the  time  of  that  emperor. 
This  curious  book  was  brought  to  Pisa ;  and  when 
Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines,  was  transfer- 
red to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  The 
most  valuable  copy  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  so  much 
is  wanting,  was  discovered  in  a  monastery  of 
Westphalia.  It  is  a  curious  dreumstance  in 
literary  history,  that  we  should  owe  Tadtus  to 
thb  single  copy ;  for  the  Roman  emperor  of  that 
name  had  copies  of  the  works  of  his  iUustrious 
ancestor  placed  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  empire, 
and  every  year  had  ten  copies  transcribed  ;  but 
the  Roman  libraries  seem  to  have  been  all  des- 
troyed, and  the  imperial  protection  availed  no- 
thing against  the  teeth  of  time. 
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The  laboiin  of  thoae  who  may  jnstly  he  called 
the  restorers  of  classical  literature,  were  mainly 
iastrumental  in  producing  that  state  of  things, 
which  turned  men's  minds  towards  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  nourished  it  to  maturity,  when 
inTented.  The  monks  themselves,  so  &r  as  they 
contributed  to  the  perusal  of  legends  and  mira- 
culoos  stories,  were  the  uncomicious  instruments 
of  that  spreading  desire  for  knowledge,  which 
ushered  in  the  invention  of  printing,  and  which 
issued  in  the  Reformation  itself. 

We  lost  a  great  number  of  ancient  aathois,  br 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  which 
deprived  Europe  of  the  use  of  the  papyrus.  They 
could  find  no  substitute,  and  knew  of  no  other 
expedientbut  writing  on  paichment,which  became 
evoy  day  more  scarce  and  costly.  Ignorance 
and  barbarism  unfortunately  sdzed  on  Roman 
manuscripts,  and  industriously  defaced  pages 
once  imagined  to  have  been  immortal.  The  most 
el^fant  composidons  of  classic  Rome  were  con- 
veited  into  tlte  psalms  of  a  breviary,  or  the  pray- 
ers of  a  missal.  Livy  and  Tacitus  "  hide  their 
diminiwhed  heads"  to  preserve  the  legends  of  a 
saint,  and  immortal  truths  were  converted  into 
clumsy  fictiiMis.  At  Rome,  a  part  of  a  book  of 
livy  was  found,  between  the  Unes  of  a  parch- 
ment but  half  effitced,  on  which  they  had  substi- 
tuted a  book  of  the  bible ;  and  the  recent  disco- 
verv  of  Cicero  de  Ru/nMiea,  which  lay  concealed 
under  some  monkish  writing,  shows  the  fate  of 
ancient  manuscripts. 

In  these  times,  manuscripts  were  important 
articles  of  commerce ;  being  excessively  scarce, 
and  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  usurers  ^em- 
telves  considered  them  as  precious  oligects  for 
pawn.  A  student  of  Favia,  who  was  reduced, 
raised  a  new  fortune  by  leaving  in  pawn  a  manu- 
icript  of  a  body  of  law ;  and  a  grammarian,  who 
was  mined  by  a  fire,  rci>uilt  his  house  with  two 
onaU  volumes  of  Cicero. 

In  this  age  of  manuscript,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  when  a  man  of  letters  accidentally 
obtain^  an  unknown  work,  he  did  not  make  the 
fairest  use  of  it,  and  cautiously  concealed  it  from 
his  cotemporaries.  Leonard  Aretino,  a  distin- 
Kuished  scholar  at  this  time,  having  found  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  Procopius  De  Bello  Gothica, 
translated  it  into  Latin,  and  published  the  work ; 
but  concealing  the  author's  name,  it  passed  as  his 
own,  till  anotner  manuscript  of  the  same  work 
bemg  found,  the  fraud  of  Aretino  was  apparent. 
Ine  first  jnMie  library  in  Italy  was  founded 
b^  a  person  of  no  considerable  fortune :  his  credit, 
his  frugality,  and  fortitude,  were  indeed  equal  to 
a  treasurv.  Nicholas  Niccoli,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, after  the  death  of  his  &.ther  relinquished 
the  beaten  roads  of  gain,  and  devoted  his  soul  to 
ttttdv,  and  his  fratune  to  assist  students.  At  his 
death,  he  left  his  Ubrary  to  the  public,  but  his 
debts  being  greater  than  his  effects,  the  princely 
generosity  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  realized  the  in- 
tentions of  its  former  possessor,  and  afterwards 
enriched  it  by  the  addition  of  an  apartment,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Chaldaic,  and  Indian  manuscripts. — Lfltreali. 


Mr.  Watson  in  hia  history  of  printinK  quotes 
an  epistle  of  Antonius  Boronia,  to  A^honsus 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  which  are  the 
following  expressions: — "You  lately  wrote  to  me 
from  Florence,  that  the  woiks  of  Titus  Livius 
are  there  to  be  sold,  that  the  price  of  each  book 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  crowns  of  gold; 
therefore  I  entreat  your  Majestv  that  you  pur- 
chase it,  and  cause  it  to  be  sent  to  me.  One 
thing  I  want  to  know  of  your  prudence,  whether 
I  or  Poggio,  have  done  DMt ;  ne  that  he  might 
buy  a  country  house  near  Florence  sold  Livy, 
which  he  had  writ  in  a  very  fair  hand ;  and  I,  to 
purchase  Livy,  have  exposed  a  piece  of  land  to 
sale."  No  man,  of  this  period,  devoted  himself 
with  so  much  indnstrr  to  the  restoring  of  classi- 
cal mannscriptt  and  literature,  than  Poggio.  No 
difficul^,  no  want  of  asastance,  no  expense  or 
labour  uscouraged  him.  His  youth  was  spent 
in  travelling  to  attain  what  seemed  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  his  Ufe ;  and  what  he  became  secretary 
to  the  popes,  eight  of  whom  employed  him  in 
suooessioo,  he  used  die  influence  and  opportu- 
nities his  situation  gave  him,  for  the  promotion 
of  literature  and  the  collecting  of  manuscripts  at 
Rome  ;  though  he  complains  that  his  zeaJ  was 
not  assisted  by  the  great  He  found  under  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  a  decayed  coffer  the  works  of 
Quintilian ;  and  to  bis  mat  ioy  drew  it  out  of  its 
grave.  **  Oh,  great  gains !  Oh  unexpected  feli- 
city !  I  entreat  you  my  Poggio,  send  me  the 
manuscript  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  seei^ 
before  I  die."  exclaims  Aretino,  in  a  letter  over- 
flowing with  enthusiasm  on  Poggio's  discovery  of 
the  above  manuscript. 

The  term  academy  was  revived  in  Italy,  at 
this  time,  but  with  a  ugnification  somewhat 
different  from  what  it  had  M>me  in  ancient  times. 
It  was  used  to  imply,  not  a  school  in  which  phi- 
losophy was  taught  by  a  master  to  his  pupils, 
but  an  association  of  individuals  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  learning  or  science,  and  usually  oonstita- 
ted  and  endowed  by  the  head  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  established.  What  was  now  called 
an  academy,  in  fact  more  nearly  resembled  what 
was  ancientlv  denominated  a  Museum, — the 
name  given,  for  example,  to  the  famous  associa- 
tion of  the  learned,  founded  by  the  first  Ptolemy 
at  Alexandria,  which  so  long  subsisted  in  that 
city.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  is  also  recorded, 
to  have  estaolished  in  his  palace  at  Paris  a 
society  of  this  description.  It  was  the  fancv  of 
the  members  of  this  society  to  assume  each  a 
classical  or  scriptural  appellation.  At  their  meet- 
ings they  were  accustomed  to  give  account  of 
such  books  as  they  had  been  studying ;  and  their 
attention  is  said  to  have  been  directed,  not  with- 
out effect,  to  the  regulation  and  improvement  of 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  country. 

It  has  of  late  berame  common,  more  especially 
in  England  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  give  the  name  of  academies  to  those  semina- 
ries in  which  so  many  various  branches  of  edu- 
cation are  taught  as  to  entitle  them  to  raiik,  it 
may  be  thought,  as  a  sort  of  minor  universities 
In  this  sense,  many  of  the  principal  towns  in 
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Scotland  have  their  academies,  which  are  merely 
great  schools,  as  in  Germany  would  be  called 
gymnasia,  embracing  in  some  cases  both  the  lan- 
guages and  the  sciences,  but  in  general  confined 
chiefly  to  the  latter.  In  England,  again,  the 
ci)lleges  of  the  rtisscnlcrs  are  commonly  called 
academies ;  and  the  name  is  also  frequently  as- 
sumed by  mere  private  boarding  houses,  on 
however  small  a  scale.  The  government  institu- 
tion at  Woolwicli  for  tlie  instruction  of  military 
cadets  is  called  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 
It  was  founded  in  1711,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  There  is  also  a 
Royal  Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  founded 
in  1722,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Admiraltv.  The  Jewisli  seminaries  for  the  high- 
est branches  of  learnintf,  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  have  usually  borne  the  name  of  aca- 
demies. The  same  name  has  long  been  applied 
to  schools  of  riding',  of  dancing,  and  of  gymnastic 
exercises.  On  tlie  other  hand,  many  of  those 
associations  of  the  learned,  which,  in  all  respects, 
resemble  the  academies  that  arose  in  Italy  with 
the  revival  of  letters,  are,  nevertheless,  not  known 
by  that  name.  They  are  called  not  academies, 
but  societies,  axswialioni,  tmueumt,  lyaeunu, 
atheiueutns,  institutes;  \c. 

It  is  commonly  stated,  that  the  term  academy 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  original  pro- 

})rietor  Academus  or  Gcademus,  who  is  said  to 
lave  established  a  house  and  garden  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Athens,  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and 
having  the  grounds  laid  out  in  walks,  shaded  by 
trees.  Other  etymologies  of  the  term,  however, 
have  also  been  given.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  before  llie  commencement  of  our 
era,  the  groves  of  Acalemus  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Cimon,  tlie  Athenian  general ;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  adorned  the  place  with  statues 
and  fountains,  and  added  other  improvements, 
BO  as  to  convert  it  into  a  retreat  uniting  to  the 
charms  of  natural  seene^  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  art.  At  his  death  he  left  the  garden  to 
the  public;  and  it  became  a  iavourite  resort  of 
the  lovei-s  of  philosophy  and  solitary  meditation. 
Hither  Socrates  was  wont  occasionally  to  repair 
to  converse  with  his  disciples.  But  it  was  his 
illustrious  pupil,  Plato,  who  first  gave  celebrity 
to  the  Academy  as  a  seat  of  philosophy,  by 
establishing  here  the  school  over  which  he  pre- 
sided for  nearly  half  a  century.  Hence  the 
Platonic  philosophy  is  £requently  called  Aca- 
demism or  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy ;  and 
its  followers.  Academics  or  Academists.  Plato 
died  about  the  year  .348  before  the  Christian  era. 
About  the  year  b.  c.  20<i,  one  of  his  successors, 
Arcesilaus,  introduced  certain  changes  into  tlie 
origiuiil  doc'Li'iu(»  u£  the  school ;  and  he  is  on  this 
account  considered  the  founder  of  a  second,  or 
Middle,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  Academy. 
There  was  also  in  this  sense  a  third  academy,  called 
the  New,  of  which  the  founder  was  Cameades, 
A»ho  flourished  about  a  century  after  Arcesilaus. 
Some  writers  even  reckon  a  fourth  Platonic 


academy,  foimded  soon  after  the  time  of  C>iu- 
ades,  by  Philo,  (not  the  celebrated  Platonic  Je») 
and  Charmidas  or  Charmadas  :  and  a  fifth,  de- 
signated the  Antiochian,  from  its  founder  Anti- 
ocnus,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Philo.  Ciraro 
had  a  country  seat  on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  to 
which,  as  one  of  his  favourite  retreats  for  philo- 
sophical study  and  converse,  he  gave,  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Athenian  school,  the  name  of  aca- 
demia.  It  was  here  he  wrote  his  Academie 
Questiom.  Its  remains  are  still  pointed  out  near 
Pozzuoli,  under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  de' 
Tritoli. 

With  regard  to  the  academy  of  Plato,  we  maj 
further  notice  that  it  was  situated  in  the  suburb, 
lying  to  the  north-west  of  Athens,  called  Ceia- 
micus,  that  is,  literally,  the  Place  of  Tiles ;  and 
it  has  been- remarked,  as  a  curious  coincidence, 
that  the  principal  public  garden  of  that  citv 
should  thus  have  apparently  had  the  same  origin- 
with  the  Thuleriet  of  the  modem  capital  of 
France,  a  name  which  also  indicates  that  the  site 
was  anciently  that  of  a  tile-work. 

Having  arrived  at  that  period,  when  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  investigate  into  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  printing ;  and  looking  back  on  the  state 
of  mankind  from  its  earliest  source,  and  through 
the  dark  and  midde  ages,  must  not  the  heart  he 
warmed  with  gratitude  to  that  All-wise  and  bene- 
ficent Being,  who  has  thus  gifted  us  with  this 
inestimable  treasure, — that  valuable  fountain  of 
of  intellectual  enjoyment, — the  Press.  It  is 
not  now,  as  it  was  heretofore,  that  the  wealthy 
alone  could  enjoy  this  delectable  repast.  Books 
are  not  now  treasured  up  as  a  great  rarity  and 
of  high  value,  but  on  the  contrary,  accessible  to 
all :  and  thus  it  is,  says  Dr.  Middleton,  in  bit 
Free  Enquiry  into  the  Art  of  Printing,  the  ease 
which  we  now  find  in  providing  and  dispersing 
what  number  of  copies  of  books  we  please,  by  the 
opportunity  of  the  press,  makes  us  apt  to  imagine, 
without  considering  the  matter,  tiiat  the  pub- 
lication of  books  was  the  same  easy  aSiair  in  all 
former  times  as  in  the  present.  But  the  case 
was  quite  different.  For,  when  there  were  no 
books  in  the  world  but  what  were  written  out  by 
hand,  with  great  labour  and  expense,  the  method 
of  publishing  them  was  necessarily  very  slow, 
and  the  price  very  dear ;  so  that  the  rich  only 
and  cunous  would  be  disposed  or  able  to  pur- 
chase them ;  and  to  such  also  it  was  often  dif- 
ficult to  procure  them,  or  to  know  even  where 
they  were  to  be  bought. 

Say,  what  was  man  eie  by  the  Freu  tcflned  ? 

What  bonds  hi^  g;lorious  ener^es  confined  ? 

Did  Oeniaa,  thro'  the  dull  chaotic  waste. 

Court  the  fair  form  of  tieauty  and  of  taste, 

Tho'  strong  his  ardour,  and  tho'  pure  his  love. 

Small  was  the  sphere  wherein  those  powers  could  more. 

The  meteor-beam  that  science  lent  mankind, 

Daiting  effulgence  on  th'  inquiring:  mind. 

Oft  gleam'd — a  weak  and  transitory  light, 

A  moment  glared — then  sunk  in  endless  night : 

Man  knew  no  means  to  hold  the  flitting  race 

Of  Alt's  coy  forms,  that  courted  his  embnce ; 

His  only  hope  in  Memory's  stinted  power. 

The  oral  record— ctunging  every  hour.— M'Cbiht. 
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HISTORY  OF   PRINTING, 

AND  PROGRESS  OF  LirERATURB, 

FROM  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  ART  TO  THE  ABOUTION   OF  THE  STAR 
CHAMBER,  IN  THE  YEAR  1694. 


How  sludl  I  ipeak  thee,  or  thy  pmnr  iddrets, 
Thoa  God  of  our  idoUtry — the  Pbxss  I 
By  thee  Relision,  Liberty,  and  Laws, 
Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  canse ; 
By  thee,  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befeU, 
DiAised,  make  earth  the  vestibule  of  hell ; 
Thoa  fountain  at  which  drinli  the  good  and  ^Ise  : 
Thoa  ever  babbling  spring  of  endless  lies  j 
Like  Bden*s  dread  probationary  tree. 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. — Cowpkb. 

Bat  not  to  make  oar  eyes  sore  by  looking  only  un  the  hurt ;  let  lu  tame  them  on  the  benefits  of  the  well 
tmployed  Press  ;  and  we  shall  see  it  a  mint  of  soUd  worth,  the  good  it  hath  done,  (and  yet  may  do)  belnK  inestimable  i 
it  is  Troth's  Armory,  the  Bank  of  Knowledge,  and  Nursery  of  Religion,  never  soiTering  a  want  of  the  sincere  M  ilk  of 
the  Word,  nor  Piety's  Practice  to  be  out  of  ^Int  (and  that  not  only  in  one  book)  weekly  lisolng  forth  help*  to  doing, 
>s  vdl  as  knowing  oar  duty. — Whitlocc's  Tesre<o/(ik«  Prette,  London,  ltS4. 


It  creates  our  surprise,  when  we  are  told,  that 
the  ait  of  printing,  which  has  been  styled  the 
"  Naise  ana  Preserver  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences," 
should  be  so  negligent  of  itself,  as  not  to  leave 
the  smallest  record  of  its  own  origin  ;  the  inven- 
tois  having  been  more  ambitious  of  deserving, 
than  of  purchasing  praise.  That  the  invention 
of  an  art,  so  curious  in  its  nature,  and  so  highly 
beneficial  in  its  consequence,  should  have  been 
the  boast  and  contention,  not  of  individuals  only, 
but  of  cities  and  countries,  is  less  surprising,  than, 
that  the  inventor  should  hare  neglected  to  secure 
to  himself  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  Public 
gratitade,  at  least,  might  have  been  expected  to 
peipetnate  the  name  to  which  it  owed  such  infi- 
nite obligations.  But  neither  this,  nor  personal 
ambition,  prevented  the  obscurity  which  has  iallen 
on  the  subject,  and  which  has  nearly  concealed 
Aom  us  the  author,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place, 
which  his  art  commenced. 

As  many  cities  have  contended  for  the  honour 
of  thu  invention,  and  engaged  the  learned  in 
defence  of  their  respective  cuiims,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  select  the  most  considerable  testimo- 
nies from  those  authors,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
discoveiy,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  this 
nutter  than  those  who  lived  at  some  distance  of 
&iie  after  it,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  follow- 
ed their  predecessors  in  the  accounts  they  hare 


given  us  of  the  origin  of  printing.  From  the 
multiplicity  of  evidence,  and  the  contradictory 
facts  adduced  by  contending  parties,  difference  of 
opinion  may  still  exist,  yet,  from  an  impartial 
survey,  there  appears  a  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony, calculated  to  produce  conviction,  and  to 
form  the  judgment  of  those  who  candidly  inves- 
tigate the  point. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  savs  Lemoine,  "  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  only  art  which  can  record  all  others, 
shoiild  almost  forget  itself." 

To  us  of  the  present  day,  indeed,  who  are  tena- 
cious only  of  the  freedom  of  this  inestimable  art, 
but  in  no  respect  connected  with  its  original  dis- 
covery, the  question  is  of  less  importance  than  to 
those  cities  which  contend  for  the  sake  of  inves- 
ting themselves  with  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion. But  that  which  is  every  day  g^wing  more 
and  more  valuable  to  the  whole  moral  world,  and 
whose  ultimate  consequences,  both  as  they  con- 
cern religion,  and  embrace  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  human  institutions,  afford  matter  for 
speculation  of  the  deepest  interest,  is  worthy  of 
our  highest  regard :  and  thus  it  is  that  the  History 
of  Printing  becomes  to  us  an  object  of  the  most 
laudable  curiosity. 

The  chief  causes  to  be  assigned  as  having 
tended  to  occasion  doubts  with  whom  the  art  ac- 
tually originated,  may  be  thus  briefly  summed 
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up : — 'First,  the  real  inrentor  would  be  unable  to 
confine  the  secret  wholly  to  himself,  and  advan- 
tiwe  would  be  taken  by  such  as  had  opportunities 
ofleaming  any  pEUticnlars  concerning  it  during 
its  experimental  progress  and  imperfect  state,  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  merit  of  being  the  in- 
ventors of  thatto  which  they  contributed  nothing, 
but  mechanical  agents. — secondly,  for  a  time, 
printing  was  as  much  the  counterfeit  of,  as  the 
mbttitate  for  writing  ;  being,  as  it  were,  the/oc- 
nn»«/e  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  most  approved 
scribes  :  and  as  large  sums  were  paid  for  mann- 
script  copies  of  choice  works,  the  first  printers 
were  desirous  to  sell  their  printed  copies  as  ma- 
nuscripts ;  hence,  lucrative  motives  might  operate 
to  prevent  the  founder  of  the  art  from  divulging 
himself  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  so  great  a 
novelty. — Thirdly,  the  want  of  sufficient  funds 
for  his  purpose  mduced  the  original  projector, 
and  those  artistsimmediately  concerned  witli  him, 
to  engage  jointly  with  men  of  property  in  the 
practice  of  the  art ;  and  their  names  thus  becom- 
iDfr  blended,  the  merit  of  the  invention  became 
liiwle  to  be  falsely  ascribed. — Fourthly,  the  com- 
mencement of  book-printing  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  the  year  1422,  nor  later  than  1442  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  within  this  period  presses 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  Europe :  and 
as  intercommimication  between  distant  countries 
was  not  then  very  easily  effected,  each  printer 
and  each  city  might  claim  the  honour  of  the  in- 
vention without  much  risque  of  immediate  detec- 
tion. These  appear  to  have  been  some  of  die 
principal  causes  uiat  conduced  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful in  whom,  and  at  what  place,  the  art  had 
actually  its  origin. 

A  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  the  first 
discoverer  of  tae  art  of  printing,  between  the 
three  tovrns  of  Haerlem,  Mentz,  and  Strasburg ; 
each,  from  a  natural  partiality,  attributing  it  to 
their  own  countrymen.  The  dispute,  however, 
has  turned  rather  on  words  than  facts ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  different  definitions 
of  the  word  printing.  If  we  estimate  the  dis- 
covery from  the  invention  of  the  principle,  the 
honour  is  unquestionably  due  to  Laurence  Coster, 
a  native  of  Haerlem,  who  first  found  out  the 
method  of  impressing  chaiacterB  on  paper  by 
means  of  carved  blocks  of  wood.  If  moveable 
types  be  considered  as  a  criterion,  the  merit  of 
the  discovery  is  due  to  John  Gutenberg  of  Mentz, 
and  Schoeffer,  in  conjunction  with  Faust,  was 
the  first  who  founded  types  of  metal. 

The  claims  of  Coster  depend  principally  on 
the  authority  of  the  celebrated  historian  of  Hol- 
land, Hadrianus  Junius,  or  Adrian  Young,  who 
was  bom  at  Horn  in  1511,  and  took  up  his  re- 
ndence  at  Haerlem  in  1060;  he  was  rector  of 
the  Latin  school,  and  also  teacher  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Haerlem.  In  January,  157S,  he 
finished  his  work,  intituled  Batavia,  and  died  on 
the  16th  of  June  the  same  year :  this  work  ap- 
peared in  1578,  from  which  it  is  considered  that 
all  Coster's  partisans  have  taken  their  ground 
of  argument.  The  following  particulars  are 
suppMed  to  have  been  written  in  1568. 


"About  120  yean  ago,  Lamence  Zansa 
Coster,  inhabited  a  decent  and  fashionable  honx 
in  the  city  of  Haerlem,  situated  on  the  maiket- 
place,  opposite  the  royal  palace.    The  name  of 
Coster  was  assumed,  and  inherited  from  bis 
ancestois,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  honounUe 
and  lucrative  office  of  Coster  or  Sexton  to  tl»     , 
church.  This  man  deserves  to  be  restored  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  printine,  of 
which  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived  by  otSen, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  praises  due  to  him  alone. 
As  he  was  walkingin  the  wood  contiguous  to  tlie 
city,  which  was  the  general  custom  of  the  licber 
citizens  and  men  of  leisure,  in  the  afternoon  md 
on  holydays,  he  began  to  pick  out  letten  on  the 
bark  of  Uie  beech;  with  these  letters  be  en- 
stamped  marks  upon  paper  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, m  the  manner  of  a  seal ;  until  at  length  he 
formed  a  few  lines  for  his  own  amusement,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  children  of  his  brother-in-la«. 
This  succeeding  so  well,  he  attempted  gieata 
things ;  and  being  a  man  of  genius  and  reSection, 
he  invented,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  or  aon- 
in-law,  Thomas  Pieterison,  a  thicker  and  noie 
adhesive  ink,  as  the  common  ink  was  too  thin 
and  made  blotted  marks-    With  this  ink  he  «as 
able  to  print  blocks  and  figures,  to  which  he  added 
letters.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  his  printing  in 
this  manner:  in  the  beginning  he  printed  on  one 
side  only.    This  was  a  Duteh  book,  entitled 
Speigal  enter  BehoudenUie,    That  it  was  one  of 
the  first  books  printed  after  the  invention  of  the 
art,  appears  from  the  leaves,  which  aie  pasted 
together,  that  the  naked  sides  might  not  be  offen- 
sive to  the  eyes ;  and  none  at  first  were  printed 
in  a  more  perfect  manner.    As  tbis  new  species 
of  traffic  attracted  numerous  customers  thus  did 
the  profits  arising  from  it  increase  his  lore  foi 
the  art,  abd  his  diligence  in  the  exercise  of  it 

"  He  en«iged  workmen,  which  was  the  source 
of  the  misdiief.   Among  these  workmen  was  one 

Jan whether  his  surname  be  that  of  Faust, 

or  any  other,  is  of  no  great  importance  to  me;  as 
I  will  not  disturb  the  dead,  whose  conscience 
must  have  smote  them  sufficiently  while  living. 
This  Jan,  who  assisted  at  the  printing  piessunder 
oath,  after  he  had  learned  the  art  of  casting  the 
types,  setting  them,  and  other  matter  belong- 
ing to  the  art,  and  thought  himself  sufBcientiT 
instructed,  having  watehed  the  opportunity,  as 
he  could  not  find  a  better,  he  packed  up  the  tyi>es 
and  the  other  articles  on  Christmas  eve,  vhile 
the  family  was  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festiral, 
and  stole  away  with  them.  He  first  fled  to  Am- 
sterdam, thence  to  Cologne,  until  he  could  estab- 
lish himself  at  Mentz,  as  a  secure  place  where  he 
might  open  shop,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
knavery.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  within  the 
twelve  months,  that  is,  in  the  year  1440,  he  pub- 
lished the  Alexandri  Galli  DoclrinaU  a  giaininai 
at  that  time  in  high  repute,  with  Petri  Him*i 
Traclaiihus  Logins,  with  the  same  letters  wmch 
Laurens  had  used.  These  are  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances I  have  collected  from  creditable 
persons,  far  advanced  in  years,  which  they  have 
transmitted  like  a  flaming  torch  from  haod  to 
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hand ;  I  hare  also  met  irith  others  who  hare 
confinned  the  same."  &c.  &c.  The  paiticulan 
here  recorded,  Junius  states  to  have  received 
from  his  tutor,  Nicholas  Galius,  an  old  gentle- 
man of  very  tenacious  memorv,  who  related  that, 
when  a  hoy,  he  often  heard  one  Comeliu/,  a 
bookbinder,  (then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  when  a  youth,  assisted  at  the  printing- 
office  of  Coster)  describe  with  great  earnestness 
the  numerous  trials  and  experiments  made  by  his 
master  in  the  history  of  the  iuTention  :  when  he 
came  to  that  part  of  his  nanatire  touching  the 
robbery,  he  would  burst  into  tears,  and  curse, 
with  uie  greatest  rehemenoe,  those  nights  in 
which  he  nad  slept  with  so  rile  a  miscreant ; 
and  that,  were  still  alive,  he  could  with  pleasure 
execute  the  thief  with  his  ovm  hands.  Junius 
states,  that  he  received  a  similar  account  firom 
Quirinus  Talesius,  the  Burgomaster,  who  de- 
clared  that  it  was  recited  to  him  by  the  said 
Cornelius  :  the  latter  died  in  the  year  1515. 

Mr.  Ouley  is  of  (minion  that  Junius  is  in  error, 
when  he  states  that  Qturios  Talesius  received  the 
information  from  the  same  Cornelius  who  worked 
for  Coster,  he  imagines  him  to  have  been  a  son, 
or  nephew,  of  the  former  ;  as  Meerman  found 
mention  of  Comdiut  tht  bookbinder  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  church  of  S.  Bavon,  at  Haerlem, 
under  the  years  1474,  1485,  1487,  1496,  1503, 
1507,  1508,  and  1615.  If  the  chronology,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Ottley,  be  correct,  Cornelius  must 
have  been  ninety  in  the  year  1496  ;  tterefore,  he 
concludes,  that  the  latter  dates  refer  to  a  younger 
Cornelius,  the  informant  of  Talesius. 

Authors  disagree  with  respect  to  the  person 
who  conmiitted  the  robbery  alledged  to  have 
taken  place.  There  cannot  be  the  least  reason 
for  supposing  Faust  to  have  been  the  thief,  he 
heing  a  weaJ^y  citizen  of  Mentz.  Scriverins 
fixes  the  theft  on  John  Gutenberg.  Some  suppose 
the  robber  to  have  been  John  Maidenbachius, 
others  John  Petersheimius,  but  most  probably  it 
was  Geinsfleisch,  sen.  whom  Kohlerus  states 
came  to  Mentz  in  1441,  and  not  before. 

There  certainly  appears  a  strange  inconsistency 
in  the  different  statements  respecting  this  robbery- 
A  majori^  of  writers  agree  uiat  it  took  place  m 
1441;  wnereas,  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
Coster  died  in  1440.  The  account  is  certainly 
a  very  natural  and  pleasing  one,  if  we  divest  it 
of  the  above  and  a  few  other  inconsistencies.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  confusion  of 
names  which  follow  this  event  in  the  history  of 
prating,  the  thief  has  been  suffered  to  escape, 
and  the  crime  attributed  to  an  innocent  person. 

Scriverins  informs  us,  that  he  had  collected 
fiagmoits  of  a  work  upon  this  subject,  written 
upon  this  subject,  written  at  Haerlem,  between 
1M9  and  1561,  by  Jan.  Van  Zuyren,  Burmo- 
mastei  of  that  city  :  Scriverius  laments  its  loss, 
obsenring,  that  had  this  been  handed  down  to 
posterity,  there  would  now  be  no  occasion  for  a 
reference  to  the  testimonies  of  Junius  and  others, 
in  order  to  prove  that  Haerlem  is  entitled  to  the 
Bent  of  the  discovery.  He  says,  that  he  pre- 
serred  the  Latin  title,  and  some  part  of  the  pieuce, 


b«t  the  name  of  Coster  does  not  appeal.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  honour  of  perfecting  tne  art,  and  of 
making  it  known  throughout  Europe,  is  justly 
due  to  Mentz.  It  appears  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  Haerlem,  that  the  documents  of 
Jan.  Van  Zuyren,  which  Scriverius  so  much 
laments  the  loss  of,  should  not  have  been  pre- 
served ;  if  they  had,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  in  the  least  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
Junius  and  Meerman. 

That  Caster  carried  the  art  no  further  than 
separate  toooden  typet,  appears  from  a  Dutch 
poem,  entituled  Aerinw^/,  published  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Henry  Spiechal,  who  ex- 
claims, "  Thou  first  Laurentius,  to  supply  the 
defect  of  wooden  tablets,  adaptedst  voodm  typet, 
and  afterwards  did  connect  them  vrith  a  thread, 
to  imitate  writing.  A  treacherous  servant  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  the  honour  of  the  discovery  ; 
but  truth  Itself,  though  destitute  of  common  and 
wide  spread  fame ;  truth,  I  say,  still  remuns." 

There  is  no  mention  in  this  poem  of  metal 
typet ;  had  he  been  robbed  of  these,  as  well  a8«f 
looodm  ones,  such  a  circumstance  could  not  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence. 

That  the  rough  specimens  with  which  Coster 
amused  himself  should  be  discovered,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  centuries,  appears  almost  impro- 
bable :  yet  John  Enchedius,  a  printer,  discovered 
an  old  parchment  Horarivm,  printed  on  both 
sides,  in  eight  pages,  containing  the  At^bet, 
the  Lord^i  Prayer,  the  Apottlei  Creed,  and  three 
short  prayers,  which  he  imannes  to  he  the  first 
productions  of  Laurentius.  Mr.  Meerman  sub- 
mitted this  to  artists,  (competent  judges)  who 
gave  as  their  opinion  that  it  exactly  agieea  with 
the  description  of  Junius  :  it  also  corresponds 
with  the  first  edition  of  the  Dutch  SpKuhtm 
Salvationu,  and  the  fragment  of  the  Holland 
Donatut,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  pro. 
ductions  of  Laurentius,  and  are  specimens  or  hi* 
piety  and  ingenuity,  in  this  essay  of  his  newly 
invented  art.  Mr.  Meerman  has  given  an  exact 
engraving  of  this  singular  curiosity. 

It  has  been  urged  by  those  who  oppose  the 
claims  of  Coster,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  his  descendants  preserved  the 
old  type  in  its  original  state.  Junius  informs  us, 
that  it  was  melted  down  and  converted  into 
drinking  cups.  Coster's  defenders  reply,  that  it 
was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  have  it  made  into 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  furniture  :  and 
that,  if  Junius  intended  to  deceive  his  readers,  he 
might  have  stated  that  the  type  still  remained  in 
Coster's  house. 

It  is  quite  unreasonable  to  suppose thatCoBter|s 
descendants  and  friends  would  have  suffered  his 
fame  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  there  rest  quietly 
'sepulchred  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
'  thirty  years,  before  they  thought  of  even  hinting 
that  such  a  circumstance  had  ever  taken  place 
at  Haerlem,  either  by  Coster,  or  any  otherperson. 

Junius  has  an.  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Ottley, 
who  boldly  defends  the  cause  of  Coster  and  Haer- 
1am  with  much  sound  argument;  but  with  respect 
to  the  robbe^,  he  finbeus  to  make  any  comment. 
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and  contents  himself  by  giving  the  statement  of 
Junius,  that  the  types  diken  from  Coster's  house 
were  cast  types.  If  the  evidence  of  Guicciardini, 
on  which  Mr.  Ottley  seems  to  place  implicit  re- 
liance, is  to  be  depended  upon,  we  must  under- 
stand that  Coster  died  previous  to  the  robbery, 
as  stated  by  Junius. 

In  defence  of  Coster,  we  find  Junius,  Van 
Zuyren,  Guicciardini,  Coomhert,  Shriverius, 
Boxhomi,  Seiz,  and  Meermau,  and  others,  all 
resting  upon  the  iiamous  hearsay  evidence  of 
Junius. 

The  testimony  of  Hadrianus,  then,  is  the  only 
document  on  which  the  Dutch  writers  have 
relied,  in  their  strenuous  efforts  to  vindicate  for 
Haerlem  its  chimerical  honours.  But,  surely, 
an  event  so  remarkable,  so  glorious  for  a  countiy, 
would  have  been  mentioned  by  coteroporaxy 
authors,  had  there  been  the  least  foundation  for 
the  claim ;  yet  no  Dutch  author,  nor  any  work 
whatever  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century, 
makes  the  least  possible  mention  of  the  fact. 

Havingtouched  upon  the  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  Haerlam,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
those  in  favour  of  Mentz;  reserving  further  in- 
formation respecting  Coster  under  the  year  1440. 

Writers  in  favour  of  Haerlem,  have  managed 
the  controversy  with  great  warmth,  and  charged 
Faust,  the  inventor,  with  robbing  his  supposed 
master,  Laurence  John  Coster,  of  many  thousand 
weight  of  his  materials,  on  Christmas-eve,  when 
the  family  and  most  of  the  city  were  in  prayer  at 
church;  with  other  such  ridiculous  stories,  fa- 
bricated merely  to  deprive  this  great  man  of  the 
honour  which  he  had  so  long  incontestibly  en- 
j  oyed.  Had  this  been  published  in  his  life-time, 
when  he  might  have  defended  himself,  or  pre- 
sently after  his  death,  when  his  son-in-law,  or 
some  of  his  friends,  might  have  done  it  for  him, 
he  had  undoubtedly  been  cleared ;  but  such  an 
accusation  was  not  hinted  till  125  years  after, 
and  then  grounded  only  on  suspicion,  as  Dr. 
Junius  owns,  who  was  the  first  that  attempted  to 
transfer  this  discovery  from  Mentz  to  Haerlem. 
Faust's  name,  however,  died  not  with  him, 
though  some  Dutch  writers  made  use  of  his  art 
to  asperse  his  memory,  but  others,  of  several 
nations,  rose  immediately  in  his  defence  ;  in 
particular,  the  learned  Malinkrot,  dean  of  Mun- 
ster,  who,  in  his  treatise,  De  Ortu  et  Progrestu, 
Artit  Typographicee,  has  not  only  refuted  what 
was  advanced  on  the  other  side,  but  made  such 
researches  after  the  old  monuments  of  the  arts 
and  collected  so  great  a  variety  of  testimonies, 
supported  by  undeniable  facts,  as  seem  at  once 
to  determine  the  controversy. 

Writers  have  differed  much  upon  this  subject; 
first,  because  the  inventors  made  many  fruitless 
trials,  and  a  great  number  of  malculatures,  before 
they  could  bring  the  art  to  any  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection :  secondly,  because  the  vast  expense 
of  such  a  discovery  compelled  them  to  keep  it 
secret  as  long  as  possible ;  or  at  least,  until  tney 
had  reimbursed  themselves,  in  some  measure,  by 
finishing  the  Latin  Bible,  which,  though  a  great 
and  expensive  work,  was  the  most  likely  to  com- 


pensate their  labour  and  cost  when  finished.  On 
these  two  circumstances  rests  the  foundation  of 
the  disagreement;  which  may,  however, be easih 
reconciled  by  attending  to  the  various  periwb 
from  which  the  discovery  is  dated.  Wimpbelinir, 
Palmerus,  Althamers,  &c.  date  it  from  the  ii^ 
fancy  of  the  invention  of  wooden  blocks,  nil 
assign  the  year  1440.  Trithemius,  ATentiiie,aiKl 
many  more,  from  the  invention  of  fiisil  typn, 
anno  1450.  Thevet,  Rocha,  &c.  fix  the  isven- 
tion  of  the  former  method  in  1442;  whilst  othffi 
place  the  time  of  the  typographical  improremeiiti 
m  the  year  1453  or  1454,  among  whom  ir 
Apianus  and  P.  Langius.  Ramus  and  Bur- 
gamensis  assign  the  year  1458  for  the  perfection 
of  it.  To  reconcile  this  contrariety  of  opmion 
among  these  writers,  it  will  l)e  sufficient  to  ay, 
with  respect  to  the  first,  that  they  fixed  the  date 
from  the  time  in  which  wooden  blocks  were  first 
invented,  rather  than  from  the  infancy  of  the 
Art :  with  regard  to  the  last,  that  they  thougkt 
an  interval  of  ten  years  rather  too  short  for  the 
transition  from  the  lufEincy  of  the  former,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  latter  method ;  and,  therefore, 
allowed  a  few  years  more  than  their  predecesscn 
had  done. 

But  of  all  those  who  have  treated  on  Uiis  iti- 
vention,  none  deserve  more  attention  than  the 
abbot  Trithemius,  who  lived  about  the  time  it 
was  made,  and  dived  into  the  fountain  bead  for 
information.  Speaking  of  the  year  1450,  in  hU 
Chronican  Spanheimense,  he  says,  "  About  thl< 
time,  the  Art  of  Printing  and  casting  siagie 
Types  was  found  out  a-new  in  the  city  of  Menu, 
by  one  John  Gutenberg,  who  having  spent  his 
whole  estate  in  this  difficult  discovery,  by  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  some  honest  men,  Joha 
Faust  and  others,  brought  his  undertaking  at 
length  to  perfection:  that  the  first  improver  of 
this  Art,  after  the  invention,  was  Peter  Schoeffer 
(in  Latin,  Opilio)  de  Gemsheim,  who  afterwards 
printed  a  great  many  volumes:  that  the  said 
Gutenberg  lived  at  Mentz  in  a  house  called  the 
ZuM^uNOHHEN,  but  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Printing-hotue."  By  the  word 
a^new,  in  the  preceding  extract,  we  are  almost 
led  to  suppose  that  the  author  meant  rather  a 
revival  of^the  Art  than  anew  invention;  but  he 
fully  destroys  this  conjecture  in  another  work, 
published  some  years  after,  intituled  CArontron 
Hinaugieme.  Trithemius  wrote  this  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  after  he  had  been  infonned 
of  many  particulars  relating  to  this  invention, 
from  the  mouth  of  Peter  Schoeffer,  simamed  de 
Gemsheim,  who  was  at  first  a  servant  to  Faust, 
and  being  very  expert  in  preparing  the  moulds 
and  casting  the  letters,  his  master  gave  him  his 
only  daughter,  Christiana,  in  marriage,  and  toot 
him  into  partnership,  as  appears  by  the  iasciip- 
tions  to  their  first  hooks.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  taken  from  his  Breviary  o/Hutory, 
gives  so  concise  an  account  of  the  origin  of  print- 
ing, and  speaks  so  powerfully  in  favour  of  MentJ, 
that  I  am  induced  to  insert  it  here:— TU^ 
present  chronological  work  was  printed  and 
finished  anno,  1515,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Maigant 
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inq;in,  in  the  noble  and  famous  city  of  Mentz, 
fiist  in-rentress  of  this  Ait  of  printing,  by  John 
Sehoeffer,  ((landson  of  the  worthy  John  Faust, 
citizen  of  Mentz,  the  First  author  of  this  Art, 
who  found  it  out  by  his  own  ingenuity,  and 
began  to  practice  it  anno  1450,  in  the  time  of 
the  thirteenth  indiction.  Frederick  III.  being 
then  Emperor,  and  the  most  reverend  father  in 
God,  Theodorick  Pincema  de  Erbach,  being 
prince-elector  and  archbishop  of  Mentz,  anno 
1452,  he  perfected  this  Art,  under  God,  and 
beinui  to  put  it  in  practice,  with  the  assistance 
of  Peter  Sehoeffer  de  Gemsheim,  first  a  servant, 
and  then  his  son-in-law ;  who  baring  made  many 
necessary  inventions  in  it,  had  his  daughter 
Christiana  Faust  in  marriage,  as  a  just  recom- 
pense for  his  labour  and  useful  discoveries. 
These  two  above  named,  viz.  John  Faust  and 
Peter  Sehoeffer,  kept  this  art  secret,  having 
taken  an  oath  of  all  their  workmen  and  servants 
not  to  divulge  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever ;  but 
afiterwaids  it  wasdivulged  by  those  very  workmen, 
anno  1402,  and  spread  itself  over  several  provin- 
,  ces  of  Europe,  &c." 

In  the  b^f^ming  of  the  above  passage,  the 
abbot  gives  the  discovery  to  Gutenberg;  and 
shortly  after  he  twice  gives  the  title  of  the  firit 
TtteeHtar  of  Printing,  to  John  Faust,  which  con- 
tradiction may  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that 
he,  through  inadvertency,  wrote  the  name  John 
Gutenberg ;  and  this  very  probable,  as  their  given 
names  are  the  same. 

This  inscription  of  itself,  without  calling  in 
any  other  aid,  is  fully  sufficient  to  determine  the 
diraute  in  &voui  of  Faust,  and  Mentz. 

Many  authorities,  and  those  of  the  most 
respectable  kind,  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the 
preservation  of  the  cases,  &c.  in  Mentz,  for  more 
than  a  centory  after  the  city  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  1462,  and  that  one  Albinus,  a  printer,  was 
in  the  habit  of  shewing  them  as  curious  relics  of 
typography- 
It  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  art  through  its 
seven]  pnwiesses.  From  the  blocks  of  wood, 
which  could  only  be  employed  on  the  work  for 
which  they  were  carved,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
cut  numeaiU  letleri  on  wood,  which  were  soon 
ahiodoned,  for  it  is  supposed  that  no  entire  book 
was  ever  printed  with  tnem ;  and  if  Schoeffer's 
happy  genius  had  not  discovered  the  art  of  cast- 
ing matricet  and  cutting  punches,  the  art  must 
have  remained  imperfect  and  barbarous. 

That  John  Gutenberg  was  attempting  to  per- 
fect the  art  at  Strasburg,  from  1436  to  1444, 
without  being  able  toproauce  a  clean  sheet,  there 
can  be  no  dmibt.  Whether  he  received  any  hint 
iana  his  brother  upon  the  subject,  or  not,  it  is 
impoinble  now  to  ascertidn.  It  appears  most 
pn^wble,  that  the  two  brothers  were  going  on 
with  their  experiments  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
the  elder  proved  most  successful,  he  having  pro- 
duced works  before  his  brother  joined  him. 

On  the  authority  of  Kohlerus,  John  Geins- 
fleisch,  sen.  returned  to  Mentz  in  1441 ;  that  two 
works  were  published  by  him  in  1442,  there  can 
be  no  doubt-    In  1443,  he  was  induced  for  want 


of  capital,  to  admit  John  Faust  and  others  as 

eers  ;  in  1444,  John  Gutenberg  from  Stras- 
„  made  an  addition  to  the  firm.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  that  from  this  period,  we  find 
no  mention  of  Geinsfleisch,  sen.  in  the  disputes 
which  caused  a  dissolution ;  and  in  the  renewal 
of  the  partuership,Gutenberg  alone  being  noticed. 
We  find  him  employed  with  his  brother,  cutting 
metal  types,  in  1444,  consequently  he  was  then 
in  the  firm ;  and  as  he  survived  till  1462,  it  is  a 
most  singular  omission  in  our  early  chronologen 
not  to  have  favoured  us  with  a  few  particxuais, 
however  trivial,  of  so  extraordinary  a  man  :  in 
fact,  he  must  be  considered,  strictly  speaking,  as 
the  first  printer,  because  he  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion before  his  brother  at  Strasburg. 

Wooden  types  being  found  not  sufficiendy  du- 
rable, and  not  answering  expectation  in  other 
respects,  the  two  brothers  first  invented  cut  meUd 
types.  But  while  these  were  preparing,  which 
must  have  been  a  work  of  time,  several  works 
were  printed,  both  on  wooden  teparate  typet  and 
on  wooden  bloekt ;  which  were  well  adapted  to 
small  books  of  frequent  use.  After  many  smaller 
eways,  they  produced,  in  conjunction,  the  bible, 
with  large  cut  metal  tmet.  Considering  the  im- 
mense labour  this  worlc  must  have  cost,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  should  have  been  seven  or  eight 
Tears  in  completing.  The  progress  of  the  art  baa 
Deen  thus  traced  tnrough  its  second  period,  the 
invention  of  cut  metal  types. 
We  intert  the  following  teetimoniet,  in  order  that 

the  Reader  mm/ form  an  idea  on  the  variety  of 

opitwm*  which  have  existed  on  this  important 

eubjeet. 

Foumier  contends  that  Gutenberg  is  not  the 
inventor  of  printing :  his  difinition  of  typography 
being  contrary  to  Uiat  of  most  other  writers,  his 
arguments  are  given  by  Mr.  Home,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Bibliography.  . 

The  opinions  of  Foumier  are  completely  set 
aside  by  Baron  Heinecken,  in  his  wore  on  early 
engraving,  1771,  which  is  in  high  estimation 
among  bibliographers  and  amateurs  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  He  conjectures,  that  Gutenberg  took  the 
hint  from  the  card-makers,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  engravers  of  historical  subjects  in. 
termingled  with  texts.  All  his  attempts  to  cut 
single  letters,  at  Strasburg,  proved  ineffectual, 
and  brought  ruin  upon  both  himself  and  his 
partners,  without  producing  a  clean  legible  leaf. 
This  failure  induced  him  to  quit  Strasburg,  and 
return  to  his  native  city,  when  he  joined  Faust 
and  his  brother;  here*  their  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Heinecken  is 
of  opinion  that  their  first  productions  were  taken 
from  wooden  blocks. 

Mr.  Bagford  contends,  that  Haerlem  is  en- 
tided  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery, 

Lichtenberger  states,  that  the  first  attempts 
were  made  by  Gutenberg  at  Strasburg,  and  per- 
fected by  him  at  Mayence.  The  claims  of  Coster 
and  Haerlem  he  rgects  as  a  fable. 

Arnold  de  Begel,  (a  corrector  of  the  press),  in 
his  poem,  intitided  Encomium  Chalwgraphim, 
1641,  iniUcates  Strasburg  as  the  place,  and  Gu. 
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tenberg  the  person  who  first  attempted  it ;  but 
that  be  practised  more  successfully  at  Mayeoce, 
with  the  assistance  of  Faust  and  SchoefTer,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  who  cut  the  punches,  struck 
the  matrices,  and  cast  the  letters  from  them. 

Catherinot  considers  Gutenberg  and  Schoeffer 
to  have  been  the  inventors  at  Mentz,  about  the 
year  1456. 

Dr.  Clarice  is  in  favour  oJT  Gutenberg,  and 
states  that  he  commenced  his  experiments  at 
Strasburg,  between  1430  and  1448,  with  the 
assistance  of  John  Mentil  and  others. 

Maittaire,  in  his  Annates  TypograpMci,  1719, 
conjectures  that  the  art  was  discovered  about 
1440,  by  Faust,  Gutenberg,  and  Schoeffer,  who 
at  first  used  engraved  plates  or  blocks;  these 
gave  place  to  moveable  wooden  types,  and  at 
last  tney  adopted  fusile  types.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  partnership  with  Faust,  in  1455,  he 
observes,  Gutenberg  went  to  Strasburg,  and 
thence  to  Uaerlem,  where  he  employed  Corsellis, 
at  the  time  he  was  bribed  to  leave  him,  and  was 
carried  to  Oxford,  1459. 

Meerman  steps  forward  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pion of  Aw  beloved  Cotter,  and  treading  close 
upon  the  heels  of  Junius,  follows  him  uirough 
all  the  intricate  mazes  of  hearsay  evidence,  and  at 
length  sits  down,  after  various  conjectures,  with- 
out being  able  to  favour  his  readers  with  the 
name  of  the  robber. 

The  claims  of  Coster  and  Haerlem  are  con- 
adered  by  Mr.  Home  as  entitled  to  no  credit. 

Christ.'Besoldi,iti  his  work,  published  in  1620, 
is  of  opinion  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the 
Chinese  for  the  discovery  of  typography,  (as  they 
only  practise  Mock-printing)  the  Germans  of  the 
fifteenth  century  having  no  communication  witli 
that  secluded  people.  The  claims  of  Strasburg, 
Mentz,  and  Haerlem  be  does  not  decide  upon. 

Boxhomii  advances  nothing  new  in  favour  of 
Coster,  he  comments  upon  two  inscriptions,  one 
under  the  statue,  the  other  in  front  of  Coster's 
house. 

Chevillier  stands  forward  in  the  front  rank, 
under  the  banner  of  Gutenberg  and  Strasburg. 

Judex  vaguely  indicates,  first  John  Faust,  a 
goldsmith  of  Mayence,  and  then  his  partners, 
Schoeffer  and  Gutenberg,  as  the  inventors  of 
printing. 

Lambinet  explodes  the  account  of  Coster  as  a 
fable;  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  art  originated 
with  Gutenberg  at  Strasburg,  and  perfected  at 
Mayence. 

Lemoine  ascribes  the  origin  of  printing  (with 
wooden  types  only)  to  Coster,  at  Haerlem,  about 
1430,  ana  afterwards  continued  by  his  family: 
to  Gutenberg  and  Schoeffer  he  awards  the  merit 
of  cut,  and  also  cast  metal  types. 

Luckombe  gives  the  palm  to  Gutenberg :  and 
rdects  Coster's  claim  altogether,  as  scarce  worthy 
of  notice. 

Mr.  Astle  is  of  opinion,  that  the  art  is  of 
Chinese  origin,  and  that  it  was  first  practised  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Stower  ascribes  the  origin  to  Haerlem,  the 
improvements  to  Mentz. 


Wurdtwein  attributes  the  first  productions  of 
the  press  to  Geinsfleisch,  Gutenberg,  or  Soige- 
lock. 

Tiraboschi,  upon  Meerman's  evidence,  com- 
pletely  sinks  the  cause  of  Haerlem,  for  Stras- 
burg and  Mentz. 

Palmer  leaves  Gutenberg  in  the  backgnrand, 
and  advances  with  Faust  and  Schoeffer;  he  fixes 
the  invention  in  1440,  and  metal  types  prior  to 
1460. 

The  account  given  of  Coste^  by  Junius  iscos- 
sidered  as  authentic  by  Messrs.  Bowyer  and 
Nichols,  in  their  Origin  of  Printing,  1774. 

Schoepflin  arrests  our  attention  with  a  judidal 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Strasburg,  by  this  be 
considers  the  glory  secured  to  Gutenberg  and 
Strasburg,  prior  to  1440,  and  its  perfection  to 
Mentz  about  1450. 

Seizii  concurs  with  the  hearsay  tradition. 

Schrag  rises  up  for  Mentilius  and  Strasbnig: 
he  says,  that  Mentz  received  it  from  one  of  &e 
workmen. 

Santander  inveighs  against  the  daiim  of 
Haerlem,  and  defends  the  cause  of  Gutenberg. 

Scriverius  wears  the  colours  of  Coster  and 
Haerlem,  known  there  in  1430,  not  before  1490 
at  Mentz. 

Tentzellii  stains  his  paper  in  the  cause  of 
Gutenberg  and  Strasburg  in  1440,  and  Mentz  in 
1450. 

Fischer  employs  his  pen  for  Gutenberg,  and 
explodes  the  claims  of  Haerlem. 

Danon  favours  Gutenberg,  and  condenuis  the 
claims  of  Haerlem. 

Zell  gives  the  discovery  to  Haerlem,  the  im- 
provements to  Mentz. 

Caxton  deservedly  treats  Haerlem  with  silent 
contempt;  he  bestows  the  laurel  wreath  on 
Gutenberg  and  Mentz. 

Oberlin  meets  us  with  a  translation  of  the 
German  passage,  discovered  by  Schcepflio,  re- 
lative to  fusile  types,  it  runs  thus : — "  Go,  taie 
away  the  component  parts  of  the  press,  and  pull 
them  to  pieces;  then  no  one  wul  understand 
what  they  mean.  Gutenberg  intreated  him  to  go 
to  the  press,  and  open  it  by  means  of  two  screws, 
and  thus  the  two  parts  would  separate :  that 
these  need  only  be  placed  under  the  press,  and 
no  one  would  understand  anything  abiout  them. 
Gutenberg  sent  him  to  bring  together  all  the 
different  forms  which  were  pulled  to  pieces  before 
him,  because  there  were  some  with  which  he  »as 
not  satisfied.  Dritzehen  was  particularly^areful 
to  secure  every  bit  of  lead,"  &c. 

Hoffmann  is  of  opinion  that  printing  was 
practised  in  Poland  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

MoUeri  enters  the  list  in  favour  of  John  Men- 
tilius of, Strasburg;  he  says,  a  line  must  be 
drawn  between  the  first  attempts  of  the  art,  and 
its  progress. 

Naude  advances  with  confidence  to  reward 
Gutenberg  and  Strasburg  with  the  palm  for  the 
invention ;  and  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  Schoeffer, 
for  its  perfection  at  Mentz. 

Norman  boldly  declares  that  Gutenbere's  fiist 
productions  issued  from  his  press  at  Strasburg. 
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I^ter  writes  for  the  cause  of  Gutenberg  and 
Stiasbiug,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  Gutenberg, 
Faost  and  Schoeffer  in  the  second,  at  Mentz ;  he 
observes,  that  he  had  some  of  woodenjcharactets 
when  a  boy. 

Birinus  loudly  exclaims  against  thepretentions 
of  Haerlem,  and  favours  Mentz;  Faust  bean 
the  laurel. 

That  ^leat  bibliographer,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dib- 
din,  in  his  Typograpkiail  Antiquitut,  is  in  favour 
of  Gutenberg  and  Faust  at  Mentz,  for  its perfec- 
ti<Hi  -.  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  knowleoge  of 
Uock-printing  was  derived  from  the  Chinese, 
and  probably  may  be  some  hundred  years  more 
ancient,  in  Europe,  than  has  generally  been 
imagined. 

The  late  talented  John  M'Creeiy,  in  his  poem 
of  the  Prat,  gives  the  honour  to  Mentz,  Guten- 
berg, Faust,  and  Schoeffer. 

O  Mbmtx  I  proud  ctt7,  lonf  thy  ftme  eaj07 
VoT  with  the  Pus*  thr  glorjr  ne'er  shaU  die. 
Still  may  thy  (nanUan  battlements  witbitand 
The  mthless  dock  o(  War's  deatmctlTe  hand, 
Where  GoTHNBiao  with  toil  Incessant  wrooght 
The  imltatire  lines  of  written  tfaooght ; 
And  as  his  ait*a  nobler  eilbrt  madei 
The  sweeping  lever  his  commands  obejr'd  i 
Elastic  iMdls  the  sable  stains  rapplT, 
U(fat  o'er  the  form  the  sheeted  tympans  II7 ; 
The  beaoteoos  work  retorning  leaves  onfold, 
As  with  alternate  force  the  axle  roU'd. 
His  bosom  now  nnboonded  joys  expand. 
A  printed  volume  owns  his  forming:  hand  I 
The  cuiioos  work  from  sculptnr'd  blocks  imprest, 
The  rising  g-iories  of  his  art  confest  I 

To  give  to  distant  times  a  name  more  dear, 
To  spread  the  blessing  thro'  a  wider  sphere, 
ScHOMmH  and  Faust  with  kindling  ardour  fir'd, 
Lent  the  strong  aid  that  thirst  of  fiuse  insptT'd  ; 
The  stubborn  block,  with  rude  nnclianging  iorm. 
One  end  ooold  answer,  Imt  one  task  ))etform, 
TUl  Faust,  with  all  his  powers  of  genius  ripe, 
Strocfc  the  fine  die,  and  cast  the  moving  type. 
That  ever,  as  the  cnrioos  artist  wllL'd , 
In  some  new  station  some  new  office  lill'd. 

With  ancient  Mentz,  our  cent'ral  point  of  art. 
In  tlie  proud  race  the  nrigbbouring  citiea  start. 
Spreading,  as  lij^t  diverges  from  Its  source, 
liie  ;:reat  invention  through  a  distant  course  i 
Throogin?  around,  the  candidates  for  fsme 
To  br^the  new  life  In  countless  numbers  came. 
Press  for  the  meed  which  we  alone  bestow. 
The  source  from  which  immortal  honours  flow. 

Mr.  Willett,  in  the  Architoloffia,  (vol.  xi.)  has 
givena  most  interestingdisquisition  on  the  Origin 
0/ Printing  ;  from  the  body  of  evidence  given, 
he  demonstratively  rejects  the  pretensions  of 
Uaeilem,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Mentz. 

Johnson,  in  his  Typographia,  (vol.  1)  rejects 
(he  pietensions  of  Haerlem,  and  awards  the  palm 
to  Gutenberg,  jun.  Faust,  and  Schoeffer,  though 
Ian,  not  least,  to  Geinsfleisch,  or  Gutenbierg,  sen. 
whounqnestionablyproduced  the  first  printed 

BOOK. 

Hansard,  in  his  Tt/pographia,a,ynxis  to  Guten- 
berg the  high  appellation  of  Father  of  Printing : 
to  Schoeffer  that  of  Father  of  Letter-founding : 
and  to  Faust  that  of  the  Generous  Patron,  by 
whose  means  the  wonderous  discovery,  "  The 
Nurse  and  Preserver  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences," 
was  brought  so  rapidly  to  perfection. 

Malinnot,  who  nandles  this  subject  with  great 
ddD  and  discernment,  hath,  with  indefatigable 
industry,  collected  testimonies  from  both  siues  of 


the  question,  from  the  promulgation  of  the  art 
to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  1640,  and  placed 
them,  in  the  following  order,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  works: — 

For  Mentz,  before  the  dispute  was 
started  by  Dr.  Junius 6S 

Those  who  have  written  on  the  same 
side,  since  Junius   47 

109 
Those  who  have  written  in  favour  of 

Haerlem 13 

Those  who  are  neuters   11 

24 

By  this  list,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  Mentz. 

The  following  inscription  set  up  at  Mentz,  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  college  of  lawers,  by  Ives 
of  Witigen,  or  Venea,  doctor  of  laws,  and  pro- 
fessor of  that  university,  is  a  strong  proof  that 
printing  was  first  practised  in  Mentz. 

JOHANNI    ODTTENBEROENSt   HOOUNTINO, 

QUI    PRIMUS   OMNIUM    LITERS   fRE 

IMPRIMENDAS    INVENIT, 

HAC   ARTE   DE    TOTO   ORBE    BENE    MERENTI  ', 

IVO   WITIGENSIS 

HOC  8AXUM    PRO   MONOMENTO    POSUIT. 

Englished  thut : 

IVES   OF  WITIGEN 

ERECTED   THIS    MONUMENT 

TO    THE    MEMORY   OF 

JOHN    OUTTENBERO    MOOUNTIN, 

WHO   FIRST    INVENTED   THE   ART   OF 

CASTING    FUSIL   TYPES. 

And  in  the  oldest  books  printed  at  Mentz,  yet 
discovered,  are  inscriptions  which  style  thatci^. 
"  The  mother  and  inventress  of  printing." 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunoerstanding  that 
might  arise  from  an  apparent  confusion  of  names, 
in  reading  any  early  histories  of  typography,  it 
may  be  useful  to  notice  that  in  the  various  docu- 
ments necessarr  to  be  referred  to,  John  Guten- 
berg is  variously  called  Johtauu*  Gutenberg — de 
MogwUia* — Genetjleitch,  alia^  nuncupatiu  Gu- 
tenberg de  Moguntta — Gentejleitch  junior,  dictut 
Gutenbarg — Gemtfieitch,  dietu*  Sulgelock  vd 
Sorgeloch. 

An  ample  testimony  in  favour  of  Schoefferf-  is 
given  by  Jo.  Frid.  Faustus  of  Aschaffenburgh, 
from  papers  preserved  in  his  familv ;  "  Peter 
Schoeffer  of  Gemsheim  perceiving  his  master 
Faust's  design,  and  being  himself  ardently  de- 
sirous to  improve  the  art,  found  out,  by  the  good 


*  Mogunce,  Mogounce,  Moguntla,  Maynoe,  were  the 
ancient  names  of  the  city  called  Mentz. 

t  The  slgniflcstion  of  SchoeOicr,  in  Latin,  is  OpUte  j  in 
KngUsIr,  SVP***^  Outenhetg  BlgoUles,  in  English,  Oeeit. 
AiU,— John  Fknst  or  Fust,  Is  by  many  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  name  ttma  Faiatu$,  happy }  and  Doctor  Fatalua 
seems  to  carry  an  air  of  grandeur  In  the  appellation  ;  bat 
very  erroneously  so  \  tor  John  Fautt,  or  Fiut^  is  no  more 
than  Jakn  Hmd,  irtienee  onr  word  JW.— Nichols'  Origtit 
o/PHiUmg. 
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Siovidence  of  God,  tbe  method  of  catting  ^tnct- 
endi)  the  chaiactets  in  a  matrix,  that  the  letters 
might  easily  be  singly  cast,  instead  of  being  cut. 
He  privately  cut  matrices  for  the  whole  alphabet ; 
and  when  he  showed  his  master  the  letters  cast 
from  these  matrices,  Faust  was  so  pleased  with 
the  contrivance,  that  he  promised  Peter  to  give 
him  his  only  daughter,  Christiana,  in  marriage  ; 
a  promise  which  ne  soon  after  performed.  But 
there  were  many  difficulties  at  first  with  these 
letters,  as  there  had  been  before  with  wooden  ones, 
the  metal  being  too  soft  to  support  the  force  of  the 
impression :  but  this  defect  was  soon  remedied, 
by  mixing  the  metal  with  a  substance  which 
sufficiently  hardened  it." 

From  sill  the  arguments  and  opinions  which 
have  been  adduced  in  this  important  controversy, 
the  conclusion  may  be  satisfactorily  drawn : — 
That  to  JOHN  GUTENBERG  is  due  the 
appellation  of  the  Father  of  Printing  :  to 
HETER  SCHOEFFER  that  of  Father  of 
Lbtter-Foundino  :  and  to  JOHN  FAUST 
that  of  the  Generous  Patron,  by  whose  means 
the  wonderous  discove^,  of  the  Art  of  Print- 
INO  Was  brought  rapidly  to  perfection. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Mentz  printers,  in 
order  that  the  art  might  not  be  divulged,  admi- 
nistered  an  oath  of  secresy  to  all  whom  they  em- 
ployed ;  this  appears  to  have  been  strictly  a^ered 
to  until  the  year  1462,  at  which  perioa  the  city 
was  sacked  and  plundered  by  archbishop  Adol- 
phus,  its  former  nghts  and  franchises  were  also 
iibolished  ;  amid  the  consternation  occasioned 
br  this  extraordinary  event,  the  workmen  of  the 
Mentz  press,  considering  their  oath  of  fidelity  no 
longer  binding,  now  became  free  agents,  and 
spread  themselves  in  different  directions  ;  by  this 
circumstance,  the  hitherto  great  mystery  was 
rapidly  carried  tlirough  a  considerable  portion  of 
Europe,  and  which  commenced  a  contention  for 
the  merit  of  the  discovery. 

If  Harleim,  6cc.  coula  have  advanced  a  claim 
equal  to  that  of  Mentz,  and  upon  as  good 
grounds,  for  the  invention  of  printmg,  it  is  sin- 
g^ar  that  this  city  should  have  enjoyed  it 
without  interruption  for  more  than  125  years; 
and  that  none  of  the  Dutch  writers  attempted, 
in  that  long  period  of  time,  to  disprove  the  colo- 
phons, or  mscritions,  which  subjoined  to  his 
works,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  conceal 
his  art,  and  wherein  he  mentions  the  inventors, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  books  were  printed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  these  writers 
mention  Gutenberg  otherwise  than  being  as  an 


assistant.  Mr.  Palmer  says :  "  Among  all  the 
learned  I  have  conversed  with  whose  cnrioeitT 
hath  led  them  to  search  into  the  rise  andpiogns 
of  printing,  and  all  the  writers  upon  this  subject 
I  could  never  meet  with,  not  one  has  pretended 
to  have  seen  any  book  printed  in  John  Guten- 
berg^s  name  even  in  the  oldest  monuments  re- 
maining of  the  infancy  of  this  art,  whether 
printed  upon  wood,  or  by  separate  metal  types. 
That  on  Uie  contrajry,  where  there  is  any  men- 
tion made-of  either  printer  or  place,  it  is' still  in 
Faust  and  Schoeffers  name.  Therefore,  until 
there  is  some  better  proof  of  Gutenberg's  name, 
either  jointly  with  the  other  two,  or  separately, 
or  some  book  produced  with  it,  it  seems  evident 
beyond  contraidiction,  that  the  glory  of  this  in- 
vention is  wholly  due  to  John  Faust,  and  the 
improving  and  perfecting  it  to  his  son-in-l&« 
Peter  Schoeffer,  exclusive  of  John  Gutenbeiv." 

Salmuth  informs  us,  that  Peter  Schoeffer 
added  considerably  to  the  improvement  of  print-  ! 
ing,  by  inventing  punches,  matrices,  &c.  and 
speaks  of  the  difficulties  which  Faust  and  he  i 
met  with,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  metal  in 
which  they  had  cast  their  first  types ;  and  of  his 
discovering  a  mixture  by  means  of  antimony, 
which  fully  answered  the  purpose :  which  so 
pleased  Faust,  that  he  made  him  his  son-in-law.        i 

Monsieur  Thevet,  cosmographer  to  the  king  of 
France  mentions  some  particulars  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  not  only  because  they  over- 
come every  argument  advanced  by  the  Dutch 
writers,  but  that  they  are  peculiarly  interesting 
in  theniiselves.  Speaking  of  printing,  he  says, 
"  This  art  is  believed  to  nave  been  first  invented 
at  Mentz,  in  Germany,  about  the  year  1442,  hy 
John  Gutenberg,  a  German  knight,  who  b^sn 
his  first  essays  of  it  there;  and  found  out  a  new 
sort  of  ink,  now  used  by  the  printers :  but  there 
are  some  writers  of  opinion,  that  this  honour 
rather  belonged  to  Jonn  Faust  and  Ives  (in 
Latin  Im)  Schoeffer  two  years  before  that  time. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  early  printing, 
is  Gregorii  IX.  Nova  Commlatio  Decretalium, 
Mogunt.  per  Petrum  Schoeffer,  1473,*  printed 
upon  vellum  and  paper  alternately.  This  mag- 
nificent book  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
typography,  on  account  of  various  Latin  veises 
at  the  end,  which  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of 
the  art,  a  few  years  after  it  had  been  in  practice. 
The  reference  to  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  Scho- 
effer, in  despite  of  the  barbarous  style,  cannot  be 
misunderstood  in  these  lines — 

'  Qnos  KCnnit  unbos  urba  Mo^nntlna  Joaaa, 

librornm  iiuignes  Protacarigmatieoi ; 
Cum  quibus  optata  Petnu  veuit  ad  poliandnim, 

Corsu  posterior,  introenndo  pries'.' 

Mariangelus  Accuesius,  a  learned  Italian,  who 
flourished  about  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote 
the  following  lines  upon  the  first  leaf  of  a  Do- 
natiu,  printed  at  MeAtz,  by  John  Faust :— "  John 
Faust  citizen  of  Mentz,  grandfather  by  the 
mother's  side,  of  John  Shepherd,  was  the  first 
that  devised  Uiis  art  of  printmg  with  brass  types. 

*  A  fine  copy  In  runla,  gilt  leaves,  was  marked  is  a 
London  catalogue  at  ttm. 
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wldch  he  afterwards  cluuifiied  for  leaden  ones. 
His  son,  Peter  Scboeffer,  added  vaanj  other  im- 
prorements  to  the  art.  This  Donattu,  and  the 
Confetsionalia,  were  first  printed  in  the  year  1450. 
He  certainly  took  the  hint  from  the  Donattu 
printed  in  Holland  upon  wooden  planJu." 

Neither  the  writer  of  the  Cologn  Chronicle, 
nor  Mariai^lus  Accursius,  positirely  asserts 
that  the  old  method  of  printine^  with  blocks  of 
vood  was  the  eround-work  of  Vie  new  one :  they 
only  affirm,  Uiat  the  method  of  printing  by 
h&  types  was  fonnd  out  at  Mentz  by  John 
Faust,  and  improved  by  Peter  Schoefler;  that 
they  printed  some  books  in  the  year  1450 ;  that 
there  was  a  Donattu  printed  before  that  time 
in  Holland  upon  wooden  planks ;  and  that  from 
this  hint,  or  pattern,  Faust  began  to  print  with 
brass  types.  They  do  not  say  that  the  Donattu 
was  printed  at  Haerlem ;  neither  do  they  men- 
tion by  whom  it  was  printed ;  they  do  not  even 
hint  at  Coster :  aware  that  it  was  unknown  in 
Hollaod  till  1575,  the  year  in  which  Junius  died, 
that  any  such  book  had  been  printed  there.  If 
any  such  information  had  reached  that  author, 
as  it  would  have  favoured  his  cause,  he  would 
not  have  fitiled  to  mention  it. 

ScaHger's  original  opinion  was,  that  this  rude 
invention  belonged  to  the  city  of  Dort,  though 
he  afterwards  declared  himself  for  Haerlem. 

Hr.  Maittaire  is  of  opinion  that  Coster's  pre- 
tentioiis  are  very  ill  founded ;  and  seems  to  think 
that  he  was  initiated  into  the  art  by  Gutenberg, 
«ho  removed  at  first  to  Strasburg,  soon  after 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
jndges  of  Mentz;  and,  either  suspecting  his 
safety  there,  or  dreading  a  further  prosecution 
bam  Faust  for  the  money  adjudged  to  him  by 
the  decree  and  deed,  or  for  some  other  cogent 
lesson,  afterwards  settled  at  Haerlem,  whero  he 
taa^t  Coster  the  art  of  printing,  and  practised 
it  with  him  there  about  tne  year  1459. 

As  the  Donattu  has  been  several  times  men- 
tioned among  the  writers  of  the  controversy,  it 
may  be  necessary,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  to 
have  something  excellent  in  it,  to  say,  that  its 
merit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  An  Moriendi,  the 
Hittory  of  the  Afoealypte,  the  History  of  the 
BiUe,  the  SpeeitUim  Humana  Salvationit,  and 
UteSpeigM,  conast  only  in  being  among  the  very 
fiist  essays  in  the  art  of  Printing,  before  the  in- 
vention of  fusUe  types. 

From  Accursius's  account,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Donattu  bore  no  date,  or  name  of  place,  or  printers 
it  also  appears  that  Donattu  was  the  name  of  the 
author,  not  of  the  book  -,  and  that  it  was  a  gram- 
mar for  boys ;  for  so  Rocha  calls  it ;  consequently 
not  so  triflmg  a  work  as  it  has  been  deemed  by 
those  authors  who  call  it  &  primer. 

Another  observation,  which  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed, is  the  printing  the  Catholicon  upon  wooden 
planks,  cut  with  a  knife,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese;  and  the  bible,  with  separate  types, 
which  is  the  only  method  that  deserves  the  appel- 
lation of  printing :  this  appears  plain,  from  the 
words  "  when  they  came  to  print  the  bible,"  &c. 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  this  sacred  book 


was  the  first  the  authors  of  this  art  made  choice 
of  to  si^^nalize  the  original  fruits  of  the  invention. 
Having  given  the  most  material  points  res- 
pecting  Uie  claims  of  Haerlem  and  Mentz,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  state  those  in  favour  of 
Strasburg.  With  respect  to  the  claims  of  John 
Mentil,  or  Mentilius,  little  need  be  advanced  to 
set  them  aside ;  according  to  the  most  favourable 
accounts,  he  did  not  practice  the  art  before  1440 ;  ' 
others  state  1 444:  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  he  did  not  begin  before  the  dispersion  of  the 
Mentz  printers,  because  if  he  had  produced  works 
prior  to  this  event,  a  rivalship  must  have  been  the 
consequence.  The  first  work  from  his  press  (now 
known)  bears  the  date  of  1 471. 

John  Mentilius,  a  physician  at  Paris,  has  stre- 
nuously defended  the  cause  of  his  namesake  of 
Strasburg;  but  his  endeavours  have  not  advanced 
the  cause  of  Mentilius  one  tittle  beyond  what  had 
been  done  by  his  predecessors. 

The  principal  argument  which  the  defenden 
of  Mentilius  have  set  forth,  is  the  title  of  nobilift 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
This  circumstance  was  handed  down  by  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mentilius,  who  married  J.  Schottien  ; 
and  he  gave  it  publicity  in  the  Ptolemaic  Geogra- 
phy,  prmted  at  Strasburg,  1 530.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  be  was  induced  to^make  this  boast, 
from  the  conduct  of  John  Scboeffer,  of  Mentz, 
who  had  previously  announced  in  his  Colophtu, 
that  the  discovery  was  made  by  John  Faust,  his 
grandfather  by  his  mother's  side,  Inconsequence 
of  the  above-mentioned  grant  of  the  title  of  nobi- 
lity, we  are  informed  that,  in  1520,  he  began  to 
prefix  his  family  arms  to  all  the  books  which  he 
afterwards  printed:  adding, 

"  7%a(  tXey  teere  gnmted  to  John  Mentilitu, 
thefirtt  inventor  of  printing." 

A  varie^  of  evidence  might  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  Mentilius,  had  it  not  been  superceded 
by  Schoeflin's  discovery  of  a  document  of  the  law- 
suit before-mentioned  at  Strasburg,  1439.  Jacob 
Wimphelingius  informs  us,  that  Mentilius  ac- 
quired a  fortune  by  printing  his  works  in  a  correct 
and  elegant  manner:  therefore,  if  Gutenberg 
claims  the  honour  of  the  invention,  the  profitable 
harvest  was  reaped  by  MentiUus.  The  chief  and 
only  merit  of  Mentilius,  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  becoming  rich,  by  adopting  the  art,  after 
it  had  been  established,  as  his  own :  for  the  dip- 
loma contains  not  a  word  of  the  invention  of 
printing 

The  Rev.  Arohdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  Hittory 
of  the  Hotue  of  Atulria,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Invention  and  Art  of  Printing : — 
"  It  took  its  rise  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  reached 
that  height  of  improvement  which  is  scarcely 
surpassed  even  in  the  present  times.  The  in- 
vention was  at  first  rude  and  simple,  consisting 
of  whole  pages  carved  on  blocks  of  wood,  and 
only  impressed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf ;  the  next 
step  was  the  formation  of  moveable  types  in 
wood,  and  they  were  afterwards  cut  in  metal,  and 
finally  rendered  more  durable,  regular,  and 
elegant,  by  being  cast  or  founded. 
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"  The  consequence  of  his  happy  and  simple 
discovery  waa  a  rapid  series  of  improrements  in 
every  art  and  science,  and  a  genera]  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  all  orders  of  society.  Hitherto 
the  tedious,  uncertain,  and  expensive  mode  of 
multiplying  books  by  the  hand  of  the  copyist, 
had  principally  confined  the  treasures  of  learning 
to  monasteries,  or  to  persons  of  rank  and  fortune. 
Yet  even  widi  all  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
libraries  were  extremely  scarce  and  scanty ;  and 
principally  consisted  of  books  of  devotion,  and 
superstitious  legends,  or  the  sophistical  disqui- 
sitions of  the  schoolmen.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  classics  was  a  ra^  qualification,  and 
the  Greek  language  was  almost  unknown  in 
Europe  *,  but  the  Art  of  Printing  had  scarcely 
become  general,  before  it  gave  new  impulse  to 
genius,  and  a  new  spirit  to  inquiry.  A  singular 
concurrence  of  circumstances  contributed  to 
multiply  the  beneficial  eflfects  derived  from  this 
invention,  among  which  the  most  considerable 
were,  the  protection  afforded  to  literature  and 
the  arts  by  the  states  of  Italy,  and  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  learning  by  the  literati  who  sought  an 
asylum  in  Europe  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople." 

Opmer,  who  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  who 
died  about  1595,  bestows  the  following  el^^t 
panegyric  upon  the  art  and  its  inventor,  "  That 
m  the  decline  of  the  world,  when  the  last  day 
seemed  to  approach,  so  many  men  of  accomplish- 
ed learning  and  singular  piety  should  break  forth, 
like  bright  stars,  with  imusual  lustre  through  the 
tempestuous  clouds  of  deadly  discord ;  so  that  you 
would  have  thought  the  world  had  been  recovered 
from  a  long  disease,  and  gradually  re-assumed  its 
lost  strengui,  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  was 
effected  by  the  assistance  of  that  art,  which  from 
metal  characters  of  letters  ingeniously  cast,  dis- 
posed in  the  order  in  which  we  write,  spread  over 
with  a  convenient  quantity  of  ink,  and  put  under 
the  press,  has  ushered  into  the  world  books  in  all 
languages,  and  multiplied  their  copies  like  a  nu- 
merous offspring,  andi  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Typography.  This  art  of  printing  was  most 
certainly  invented  and  brought  to  light  by  John 
Faust  in  the  year  1440.  It  is  amazing  that  the 
author  of  so  important  a  discovery,  and  so  gener- 
ous a  promoter  of  divine  and  human  learning, 
should  be  unworthily  forgotten,  or  only  casually 
remembered  as  a  mere  artist.  Surely  such  a 
person  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  geatest  be- 
nefactors of  mankind !" — Lemoine. 

Erasmus,  who  was  bom  during  the  life-time  of 
Gutenberg  (1467)  and  who  was  probably  writing 
within  fifty  years  of  the  alleged  time  of  Coster, 
is  totally  silent  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Home  thus 
elegantly  sums  up  his  opinion  on  the  claim  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch  pretenders.  After  the  conclu- 
sive arguments  which  he  had  previously  adduced, 
"  It  is  evident,  therefore,"  says  he, "  that  Haerlem 
is  not  the  city  where  the  art  of  printing  was  dis- 
covered. If  we  examine  all  the  authors  without 
exception  who  have  written  in  favour  of  that  city, 
we  shall  not  find  the  least  cotemporary  document 
on  which  to  support  their  pretensions.    Every 


assertion  tlier  make  is  leduced  to  the  namtire 
of  Junius,  solely  oompoeed.ofbearsavs,  on  which 
every  one  comments  acooiding  to  his  fancy  oi 
prejudices.  Yet  on  the  authority  of  this  fable, 
have  the  Dutch  proceeded  to  strike  medals,  en- 
grave inscriptions,  and  erect  statues,  and  othei 
monuments,  to  the  glory  of  the  '  immortal  aid 
incomparable  first  printer,  Laurent  Janssoes,' 
whom  they  have  sometimes  represented  to  be  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  have  condemned 
him  as  such  ;  sometimes  as  a  sacristan,  or  church- 
warden ;  afterwards  as  a  sheriff ;  then  as  a  trea- 
surer ;  and  finally,  as  an  illustrious  branch  of  the 
House  of  Brederode,  a  descendant  in  the  ri^t 
line  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Holland." 

"  Thus,  in  a  compendious,  but  impartial  man- 
ner," says  Lemoine,"  I  have  traced  the  rise  and 
progress  of  an  invention,  the  practice  and  im- 
provement of  which  has  altered  the  manneis  as 
well  as  the  opinions  of  the  whole  world.  Before 
the  invention  of  this  divine  art,  mankind  were  ab- 
sorbed in  ;the  grossest  ignorance,  and  oppressed 
under  the  most  abject  despotism  of  tyranny 
The  clergy,  who  before  this  «ia,  held  the  key  of 
all  the  learning  in  Europe,  were  themselves  igno- 
rant, though  proud,  presumptuous,  arrogant,  and 
artful ;  their  devices  were  soon  detected  through 
the  invention  of  typog^phy.  Many  of  them,  as 
it  may  naturally  be  imagined,  were  very  averse  to 
the  progress  of  this  invention;  as  well  asihebrief- 
men,  or  writers,  who  lived  by  their  manuscripb 
for  ibe  laitv.  They  went  so  far  as  to  attribute 
this  blessed  invention  to  the  devil ;  and  some  of 
them  warned  their  hearers  from  using  such  diabo- 
lical books  as  were  written  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims  who  devoted  themselves  to  hell,  for  the 
profit  or  fame  of  instracting  others.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  its  first  rise  :  but,  like  all  other  useful 
inventions,  it  soon  soared  far  above  the  maligusnt 
reach  of  invidious  objections:  the  more  liberal 
part  of  mankind,  amongst  whom  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  were  some  ecclesiastics,  gave  it  every  ne- 
cessary encouragement;  and  kings  and  princes 
became,  for  the  first  time,  the  patrons  of  learning. 
Genius,  like  beaten  gold,  spread  over  the  world ; 
and  the  latter  end  ot  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  human  mind  ;  forthL< 
art  brought  with  it  that  of  discovering  deception 
and  exposing  hypocrisy :  and,  by  its  rapid  multi- 
plication of  copies,  more  could  be  accommodated 
with  the  labours  of  the  learned,  than  before  by 
the  tedious  operation  of  the  solitary  pen.  The 
diffusion  of  laiowledge,by  this  art,  was  astonish- 
ing and  rapid.  The  most  bigoted,  as  well  as  the 
most  liberal,  joined  in  spreading  its  influence. 
Even  the  Jews,  who  are  to  this  day  so  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  customs,  allowed  the  use  of  this 
art  to  propagate  their  sacred  books.  Those  pal- 
ladiums of  their  faith  and  liberty  then,  for  the 
first  time,  became  mechanically  impressed  on 
paper.  Thus  we  see  how.  early  this  art  was  an 
auxiliary  to  the  spreading  of  the  sacred  light  of 
the  worn  of  God,  even  among  those  of  the  con- 
fined and  prejudiced  minds.  Many  religious 
establishments  in  Europe  encouraged  the  art  of 
printing,  insomuch  that  theyestabUshed  printiig 
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offices  within  the  walk  of  monasteries ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  were  the  most  proper  persons  for  such 
anundeitakine.  Possessinji;  more  knowledge  than 
the  laitj,  and  having  more  leisure,  they  were  the 
better  calculated  to  produce  works  of  learning." 
Earing  given  every  authority  that  may  tend 

I  to  elucidate  this  important  controversy,  without 
ventoiing  an  opinion  of  my  own ;  yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  stating  my  conviction  to  Mentz  as 
the  city  where  the  art  took  its  rise,  and  that  to 
IGntenbeig,  Faust,  and  Schoeffer,  is  due  the  high 
hononr  ali«idy  awarded  them  by  more  competent 
I  judges.  I  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  my 
t  labour  with  quoting  from  an  high  authority,  the 
t  adTWitages  and  blessings  derived  from  the  divine 
r  art,  and  then  proceed  in  the  chronological  order 
i      as  first  laid  down. 

"  To  the  art  of  printing,"  says  Dr.  Knox,  "  it 
I  is  acknowledged  we  owe  the  Reformation.  It  has 
I       been  justly  remarked,  that  if  the  books  of  Luther 

fhad  been  multiplied  only  by  the  slow  process  of 
the  hand-uniting,  thev  must  have  been  few,  and 
1  would  have  been  easily  suppressed  by  the  com- 
j  Unation  of  wealth  and  power :  but,  poured  forth 
in  abtmdance  from  the  press,  they  spread  over 
the  land  with  the  rapidly  of  an  inundation, 
which  acquires  additional  force  from  the  efforts 
u^ed  to  obstruct  its  progress.  He  who  under- 
took to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  books  once 
isKied  nom  the  press,  attempted  a  task  no  less 
arduous  than  the  destruction  of  the  hydra.  Re- 
sistance was  vain,  and  religion  was  reformed; 
and  we,  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  this  happy 
revolution,  must  remember,  amidst  the  praises 
beAowed  on  Luther,  that  his  endeavours  had 
been  ineffectual,  unassisted  by  the  invention  of 
Fanstus. 

"  How  greatly  the  cause  of  religion  has  been 
promoted  by  the  art,  must  appear,  when  it  is 
coDsidered,  that  it  has  placed  tbose  sacred  books 
in  the  hand  of  every  individual,  which,  besides 
that  they  were  once  locked  up  in  a  dead  language, 
and  could  not  be  procured  without  great  difficulty. 
The  numerous  comments  on  them  of  every  kind, 
which  tend  to  promote  piety,  and  to  form  the 
Christian  philosopher,  would  probably  never  have 
been  composed,  and  certainly  would  not  hare 
extended  their  beneficial  influence,  if  typography 
had  stin  been  unknown.     By  that  art,  the  light, 
vhteh  is  to  illuminate  a  dark  world,  has  been 
placed  in  a  situation  more  advantageous  to  the 
emis^on  of  its  rays :  but  if  it  has  been  the  means 
of  illDstiatiog  the  doctrines,  and  enforcing  the 
piactice  of  religion,  it  has  also,  particularly  in 
tk  present  age,  struck  at  the  root  of  piety  and 
miBal  virtue,  by  propagating  opinions  favourable 
to  the  sceptic  and  voluptuary.    It  has  enabled 
modem  authors  wantonly  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
their  vanity,  and  their  misanthropy,  in  dissemi- 
aatiiig  novel  systems  subversive  of  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  human  nature :  but  though  the 
peiTenion  of  the  art  is  lamentably  remarkable  in 
those  volumes  which  issue,  with  offensive  profu- 
sion, from  the  vain,  the  wicked,  and  the  hungry, 
ret  this  good  results  from  the  evil,  that  as  trudi 
B  great  and  will  pievail,  she  must  derive  fresh 


lustre,bydisplayingthe8uperiotitf  of  her  strength 
in  the  conflict  with  sophistry. 

"  Thus  the  art  of  printing,  in  whatever  light  it 
is  viewed,  has  deserved  respect  and  attention. 
From  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  it  has  ever 
excited  mecnanical  curiosity  ;  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  learning,  it  has  justly  claimed 
historical  notice ;  and  from  its  extensive  influence 
on  morality,  politics,  and  religion,  it  is  now  be- 
come a  subject  of  very  important  speculation. 

"  But,  however  we  may  felicitate  mankind  on 
the  invention,  th^re  are  perhaps  those  who  wish, 
that,  together  with  its  compatriot  art  of  manu- 
facturing grimpowder,it  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  light.  Of  Its  effects  on  literature,  they  assert, 
that  it  has  increased  the  number  of  books,  till 
they  distract  rather  than  improve  the  mind ;  and 
of  its  malignant  influence  on  morals,  they  com- 
plain, that  It  has  often  introduced  a  false  refine- 
ment, incompatible  with  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive piety  and  genuine  virtue.  With  respect  to 
its  literary  ill-consequences,  it  may  he  said,  that 
though  it  produces  to  the  world  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  worthless  publications,  yet  true  wit  and 
fine  composition  will  still  retain  their  value,  and 
it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  critical  discernment  to 
select  these  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  absur- 
dity ;  and  though,  with  respect  to  its  moral  effects, 
a  regard  -to  truth  extorts  the  confession,  that  it 
has  diffused  immorality  and  irrelig^on,  divulged 
with  cruel  impertinence  the  secrets  of  private 
life,  and  spreaJl  the  tale  of  scandal  through  an 
empire;  yet  these  are  evils  which  will  either 
shrink  away  unobserved  in  the  triumphs  of  time 
and  truth  over  falsehood,  or  which  may,  at  any 
time,  be  suppressed  by  legislative  interposition." 

The  most  munificent  patron  of  learning  at  this 
period,  was  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  whose 
character  is  so  amiable  in  our  civil  history,  that  he 
has  received  the  appellation  of  good ;  and  who 
shines  with  extraordinary  lustre  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  that  his  name  is  still  remembered  with 
gratitude  as  a  singular  promoter  of  learning,  and 
the  common  patron  of  the  scholars  of  the  times. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  zealous  encou- 
rager  of  litemtnre  than  the  duke ;  and  we  are  not 
a  Uttle  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  being  the  first 
person  who  has  enabled  the  literaiy  world  fully 
to  be  sensible,  in  this  respect,  of  the  excellence 
and  lustre  of  his  character.  In  1440,  he  gave  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  a  library  containing  six 
hundred  volumes,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  which  were  valued  at  more  than  jC  1000.  These 
books  are  called  iVori  Tractatiu,  or  New  Treatises, 
in  the  university  register,  and  said  to  be  admirandi 
apparatus.  They  were  the  most  splendid  and 
costly  copies  that  could  be  procured,  finely  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  and  elegantly  embellished  with 
miniatures  and  illuminations.  Among  them  was 
a  translation  into  French  of  Ovid's.Af(rtoinorpAo(e>. 
Another,  and  the  only  remaining  specimen  of 
these  valuable  volumes,  is  a  magnificent  copy  of 
Valerius  Maximus,  enriched  with  the  most  ele- 
gant decorations,  and  written  in  duke  Humphrey's 
age,  evidently  with  a  design  of  being  placed  in 
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this  Bumptoons  colleetioii,  and  the  index  of  which 
vtas  made  by  Whethainstede,the  celebrated  abbot 
of  St.  Albans.  As  the  duke  patronized,  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  abbey  of  St  Albans,many 
of  the  abbots  paid  their  court  to  him,  by  sending 
him  presents  of  books,  beautifully  executed,  and 
adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  paintings,  which 
seem  to  have  constituted  a  part  of  his  gift  to  the 
library  at  Oxford.  In  the  library  of  Oriel  college, 
at  Oxford,  there  is  a  manuscript  Commentary  on 
GenetU,  written  by  John  Capg^ve.  In  the  su- 
perb initial  letter  of  the  dedicatory  epistle,  is  a 
curious  illumination  of  the  author,  humbly  pre- 
senting his  book  to  his  patron,  who  is  seated,  and 
covered  with  a  sort  of  hat.  At  the  end  is  this 
entry,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  duke  himself: 
"  Ce  livreest  a  moy  Humphrey  due  de  Glt/ucettre 
du  don  de  frere  Jehan  Capgrave,  quy  le  me  fit 

presenter  a  man  numm/re  <fe  Penthent  le 

jour  de V  on  MCCCXXXVIII."  [pro- 
bably, says  Warton,  MCCCCXXXVIII]  i.  e. 
"  Tnis  book  belongs  to  me,  Humphrey  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  gift  of  brother  John  Capmve, 
who  presented  it  to  me  at  my  manor  ot  Fens- 

huist,  the  — — —  day  of in  the  year 

1438."  This  valuable  collection  of  books,  which, 
irom  their  ornamental  bindings,  looked  like  mis- 
sals, conveyed  ideas  of  popish  superstition,  were 
destroyed  or  removed  by  the  pious  visitors  of  tiie 
university  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  whose  zeal 
was  equaJled  only  by  ^eir  ignorance,  or  perhaps 
by  their  avarice. 

It  was  at  the  recommendation  and  command 
of  this  munificent  prince,  and  under  his  protec- 
tion and  superintendence,  that  Lydgate translated 
Boccacio's treatise  de  CasibusVirorumllliutrium. 
The  duke's  condescension  in  conversing  with 
learned  ecclesiastics,  and  bis  diligence  in  study, 
are  highly  applauded  by  the  translator,  by  whom 
his  patron  is  compared  to  Julius  Csesar,  who 
amiost  all  the  cares  of  state,  was  not  ashamed  to 
enter  the  rhetorical  school  of  Cicero  at  Rome. 
Duke  Humphrev's  patronage  was  not  confined 
to  the  scholars  alone  of  his  own  country.  Titus 
Livius,  a  learned  Italian,  was  his  poet  laureat. 
The  most  celebrated  writers  of  France  and  Italy 
solicited  his  favour,  and  experienced  his  liberality, 
many  of  whom  dedicatea  works  to  him  ;  and  it 
appears  from  their  encomiums,  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  ardent  attachment  to  books  of 
all  kinds,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
cultivated  every  branch  of  knowledge.  He  also 
retained  in  his  service  a  number  of  learned 
foreigners,  for  the  express  purpose  of  transcrib- 
ing and  translating  ancient  manuscripts.  The 
duke  hath  been  represented  as  an  author ;  but  it 
is  a  false  supposition  that  he  wrote  an  astrono- 
mical tract,  entitled  TalnUa  Directorum.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  library  of  Gresham  college,  a 
scheme  of  calculations  which  bears  his  name. 
Gilbert  Kymer,  physician  to  King  Henry  VI. 
among  other  ecclesiastic  promotions,  dean  of 
Salisbury,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  inscribed  to  duke  Humphrey  his  famous 
medical  system  Dwtarivm  de  tanUatit  euttodia. 
To  the  same  noble  encoureger  of  learning,  Petrus 


Candidus,  the  firiend  of  Lauientins  Valla,  ud 
secretaiy  to  the  great  Cosmo  duke  uf  Milan,  in. 
scribed  by  the  advice  of  the  archbishop  of  Mlaa, 
a  Latin  version  of  Plato's  Republic.  An  iDanri. 
nated  manuscript  of  this  translation  is  in  ihe 
British  museum.  Humphrey  was  brother  to 
Henry  V.  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  nn^le 
to  Henry  VI.  during  whose  minority  he  octt- 
sionally  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Ungdm, 
as  regent.  It  is  lamentable  to  record  th&t  this 
great  And  good  prince  was  murdered  at  St  Albans, 
February  28, 1447.* 

1440.  The  first  book  on  Heraldry  in  England, 
was  written  by  Nicholas  Upton,  a  native  of 
Devonshire. 

1440.  In  this  year  Coster,  printed  an  ediiioa 
of  the  Speculum  Salvationu,  which  is  perhan 
the  first  specimen  of  two  different  coloured  ink 
being  used  on  the  same  page.  The  one  is  in- 
tensely black  on  the  two  columns  of  text;  ik 
other  is  bistre,  and  applied  to  two  subjects  en- 
graved on  wood  to  resemble  pen  and  ink  dnw- 
mgs  at  the  top  of  each  page.— -iSoMje. 

1440.  DtealiADHENTius  Coster,  who  has  u- 
quired  a  name  in  the  annals  of  printing,  tke 
Dutch  affirming  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
art  about  1430,  but  which  claim  is  obstinately 
doubted.  He  was  bom  at  Haerlem,  about  the  year 
1370,  and  executed  several  departments  of  ma- 
gistracy in  that  city.  Those  wnteis  are  mistales 
who  assign  to  him  the  surname  of  Coster,  or  as- 
sert that  the  office  of  sedituus  was  hereditai;  in 
his  family.  In  a  diploma  of  Albert  of  Bavaiia, 
in  1380,  m  which,  among  other  citizens  of  Haer- 
lem, Laurentius'  father  is  mentioned  by  the  nanw 
of  Joannes  Laurentii  filius.  Beroldus  is  called 
edituus,  who  was  surely  of  another  family ;  and 
in  1396,  and  1398,  Henricus  a  Lunen  enjoyed 
that  office;  ailer  his  resignation.  Count Alheit 
conferring  on  the  citizens  the  privil^;e  of  electing 
their  sedituus,  they  then  chose  Laurentius;  who 
was  afterwards  called  Coster  from  his  office,  and 
not  from  his  family  name,  as  he  was  descended 
from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Gens  Brede- 
rodia.  The  elegance  of  his  house  may  testify 
that  he  was  a  man  of  property.  His  works  were 
printed  on  separate  moveable  wooden  types  fas- 
tened together  by  threads.  It  may  be  Uiought 
improbable,  that  so  ingenious  a  man  should  not 
have  proceeded  farther  than  the  invention  of 
wooden  types ;  it  may  be  answered,  he  printed 
for  gain,  "not  for  reputation  ;  for  wooden  types 
could  be  made  sooner  and  cheaper  than  metal. 
His  press  was  shaped  like  the  common  wine- 
presses. He  printed  some  copies  of  all  his  boob 
on  paper  and  vellum.  It  has  been  erroneously 
stated,  that  he  quitted  the  profession,  and  died 
broken  hearted :  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  art  brought  to  perfection.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  70 ;  and  was  either  succeeded  by 
his  son-in-law  Thomas  Peter,  or  by  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Thomas; 
who  were  old  enough  to  conduct  the  business. 


•  From  ttie  above  acconnt  of  Hnmplmr  duke  of  Olos- 
cecter,  it  will  appctr  in  the  fkvoor,  end  dohoDonrto  tboie 
penona  who  it  ftvqnentlr  competed  to  dine  with  Um. 
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the  ddect  being  at  least  twenty-thiee.  It  is  said 
iJiat  the  city  of  Haerlem  adfrsnced  no  preten- 
sions to  the  merit  of  its  invention  for  the  space 
of  130  years  after  the  first  exercise  of  this  art  at 
Mentz.  The  learned  Meerman,  counsellor  and 
pensionaiy  of  Rotterdam,  zealous  for  the  honour 
pf  his  countiy,  supported  the  cause  of  Haerlem 
'with  all  the  sagaci^  and  erudition  that  could  be 
exerted,  in  a  work  mtituled,  Orwne*  Typogra- 
^Mete  2  vols.  4to.  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  1766 ; 
VI  abridgementof  which  is  given  in  Bowyer  and 
Nichols's  Origin  of  Printing. 

After  a  distance  of  400  years,  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  rightly  upon  the  several  claims  which  have 
been  advanced  lor  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
the  art;  but  as  to  the  cities  of  Haerlem  and 
Mesitz,  the  dispute  between  them  seem  easily 
cleared  up,  from  the  two-fold  invention  of  print- 
ing before  mentioned ;  the  first  with  uparate 
moden  typa  at  Haerlem,  by  Coster,  about  1430, 
and  afiowaids  continued  by  his  family  ;  the 
other  with  metal  typa,  first  cut,  and  afterwards 
cast,  which  was  invented  at  Mentz,  but  not  used 
in  Holland  till  brought  hither  by  Theodric  Mar- 
tens, at  Alost,  about  1472. 

«  On  the  market-place  at  Haerlem  there  is  a 
statue  in  honour  of  Laurence  Jansoen  Coster. 
It  is  of  stone,  painted  white,  upon  a  pedestal 
inclosed  by  a  square  iron  railing,  and  represents 
the  cdebiated  printer  in  a  civic  robe,  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  on  his  brow.  His  right  arm 
rests  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  branch 
sprouting  there&om.  In  his  right  hand  is  an 
(men  book;  his  left  exhibits  a  cube,  having 
thereon  the  letter  A.*  On  the  south  side  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : — 

".fi.M.S. 

"  Laurentio  Costero,  Harlemensi,  viro  Con- 
sulari,  Typographis  Inventori  vero,  monumen- 
tum  hoc  erigi  Curavit  collegium  Medicum, 
Anno  cisiaccxxii." 

On  the  east  side  are  figures,  in  bas  relief,  re- 
presenting Coster  at  his  composing  frames,  and 
two  pressmen  at  work.  Over  them  a  shield  of 
aims,  a  sword  erect  between  four  mullets  or 
stars,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  cross.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  pedestal : — 

"  Ooatems  clarim  redimltns  tampon  lanro, 
Qalaqnii  idea,  qaaie  conspiciAtar,  babe. 
Hcc  propria  Ueroom  fait  oUm  irloila,  qnoram 
Tel  gestla  celebria  vita  vel  arte  fait. 
Invento  qnl  geata  suo  lervavlt  et  aites 
Quia  ncfct  banc  tantam  bis  meraiue  decos )" 

Ivan  Zanten,  M.  D. 

On  the  west  side,  a  bas  relief,  representing 
Coster  in  his  municipal  robe,  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting letters  upon  the  oark  of  a  tree ;  in  the  back 
ground  is  seen  the  great  Church  of  Haerlem. 

At  the  foot  of  the  pedestal : — 

"  Transl.ex.  Hort  Med.  cididccci." 


•  A  print  of  the  mooament,  tben  in  tbe  Medical  Oaiden 
at  Haerlem,  will  be  foand  In  Atumu  SttcularU  TtrUn 
InBtHlm  AriU  TfpogrmUem,  acntore  Sdz,  p.  17. 

On  tbe  IWbof  Jniy  ererryearthereisanuudTenair 
at  Haerlem  for  two  daTa,  commemoratory  of  the  tawnMofi 
0/  priiUfmg  nith  movable  typci  hj  Coeter.  It  li  alio 
eeMmted  try  the  pilutera  of  Doct  and  Rotterdam. 


In  the  Dpm  Chnn!h,on  a  black  nuuble  tablet 
against  the  north-west  pillar  of  the  transept,  is 
the  following  inscription : — 

"  Honori  et  meritis  Laurentii  Jani  F.  Costeri, 
Harlemensis,  Festo  Saeculari  quarto  InventSB 
Typographis  celebrato  Harlemi,  A.  D.  x  Julii, 
anni  ci3i3cccxxJii.  Annuente  Augustissimo 
Belgii  Rege  Gulielmo  primo." 

In  an  apartment  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  are 
preserved  several  specimens  of  early  printing, 
said  to  be  from  the  press  of  Coster,  wnich,  on 
account  of  the  well-lmown  controversy  between 
Mentz  and  Haerlem,  I  was  desirous  of  inspect- 
ing. The  exhibition  (by  the  Custos,  who  un- 
fortunately for  foreign  visitors  speak  only  Dutch) 
is  introduced  by  a  reference  to  the  following  me- 
morandum : — 

"  Le  temps  precis  de  rimpreasion  estinconnu: 
neanmoins  il  paiait  par  I'histoire  que  Koster  a 
commence  d'imprimer  dans  I'annee  1420  en- 
virons. II  deceda  a  la  fin  de  I'an  1439 :  ainn 
on  doit  fixer  le  temps  dan  cette  periode." 

The  specimens  exhibited  are  thus  described : 

"  No.  1.  Revelation  de  St.  Jean  en  figures. 
C'est  la  plus  ancienne  impression  d'estampes  de 
quelque  etendue. 

"  No.  2.  La  Continue  dee  Ctaaiqvei.  Ce  N* 
se  tronre  joint  au  hvre  N'S,  etant  one  des 
demiires  impressioDS  d'estanpM  de  Raster. 

"  No.  3.  Deux  fragments  de  Donatut,  im- 
primes,  comme  aussi  les  deux  livres  suivants, 
wte  iei  Caracteret  mohUet  et  fondv*. 

"  No.  4.  Le  miroir  de  notre  $ahtt,  dit  Spiegel 
onzer  bdumdenit :  c'etait  la  premiere  edition. 

"  No.  5.  Le  mime  livre  en  latin  dit  Speeulum 
hvmanae  foinotumu,  aussi  premidre  edition."* 

There  are  also  two  autographs  of  Coster,  a 
fac-simile  of  one  of  them  is  given  : — 


•  Mr.  C.  Eate,  In  a  Jawmtf  iinugh  Ktaiiien,  ie.  in  tbe 
year  1703,  gives  tbe  foUowin^  Informatloa  concensin|r 
Coster,  in  hla  visit  to  Haerlem.  "  The  art  of  pilnting  at 
Mentz,  is,  philosophically,  thefeatore  the  moet  prominent; 
and  the  most  attnctlve.  For  at  Mentz,  the  art,  so  mac- 
nilcently  boantUtal,  be^on  I  though  no  small  preparation 
for  it  might  be  achieved,  by  the  lacky  laboora  of  Lannnc* 
Coster,  at  Haerlem.  And,  therefore,  the  people  there,  do 
veil  to  sasert  what  little  honour  they  can  daun,  and  con  - 
secrate  the  name,  and  wooden  moolds  of  Coater  j  on  whidi 
alone  that  claim  can  be  attempted. — ^The  Mirror  of  our 
Salvation  (Dm  Spiegel  Kan  Ouxt  ZaUgMefd)  is  the  title  of 
the  book,  wblch  he  thos  worked  off.  And  tbe  book  and 
moolda  an  deposited  In  a  oolite  of  silver  and  silk,  with 
other  treasure,  at  the  tomihonse  i  each  magistrate  being 
entrusted  with  a  key.  All  this  Is  done  not  without  some 
show  and  solemn  cenmony  I  and  it  were  well  Ifparada 
could  always  justify  itself  upon  so  decent  a  plea.  Tliereia 
a  statue  too  of  Coster— an  i  nls  bouse,  in  the  market-place, 
ia  still  dlsUngolshed  by  an  inscription  ; 
Memoria  aacnim 
Typographla,  ars  artlom  omninm  eonaavBtiiz,hic,  filmnm 
Inventa,  dtca  annum  1440. 

This  work  of  Coatei  has  no  date.  The  flzst  work  printed 
with  a  date  at  Haeiiem,  Is  1485— i7<  prmrtetaiitue  remm. 
Still,  however,  <br  the  work  of  Coster  bong  of  a  date  prior 
to  this,  there  is  a  lurking  probability,  not  easily  to  be  got 
over,  at  the  bottom. — A  probability  tram  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  his  performance— that  Coeter,  like  every  maa 
would  do  the  best  for  hlmsdf— that  If  two  modes  had  been 
betore  him,  he  would  not  have  taken  the  worst— he  would 
not  hf  ve  stamped  the  paper  as  he  did.  only  upon  one  side, 
with  moulds  made  of  wood  andimmoveable,  if  he  had  known, 
what  his  suooesson  at  Mentz  certainly  did,  the  mode  at 
printing  on  both  sides  the  paper,  wlui  types  moveaUa 
and  of  metal.'' 

Q      • 
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His  name  was  *'  Jimzoon,"  son  of  John  : 
"  Kostor,"  if  he  ever  bore  it,  which  is,  I  thinlc 
justly,  doubted  by  Meerman,  was  a  sobriquet, 
£rom  his  occupation,  which  appears  to  have  been, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  "Keeper"  of  the  Church, 
an  officer  who,  in  Holland,  generally  resides  in 
a  house  adjoining  the  sacred  edifice,  with  a  door 
of  communication  within  the  dwelling  of  the 
Keeper. 

I  shall  forbear  to  touch  the  controveisr,  which 
has  been  exhausted  by  Messrs.  Ottley  and  Singer ; 
but  only  observe,  says  a  recent  traveller,*  that 
the  printed  books  or  fragments,  which  were 
placed  under  my  view,  being  all  without  date  or 
colophon,  I  saw  notlung  to  connect  them  with 
the  printing  press  of  Janzoon.  The  exhibitor, 
in  nis  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  country,  was 
anxious  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  Cologne 
Chronicle,  from  a  passage  in  which  (p.  .312)  it 
is  inferred  that  editions  oftheDonadu  bad  been 
printed  in  Holland  previously  to  the  use  of  ^pes 
at  Mentz.  He  also  showed  me  an  original  deed, 
whereby  Laurens  Jans  Zoen  and  another,  being 
"  Schepen  "  or  Sherifis  of  Haerlem,  confirmed, 
in  1431,  thegifi  of  certain  houses  to  the  poor  of 
the  citv.  This,  however,  would  only  tend  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  person  of  that  name,  and 
nis  municipal  rank,  at  a  particular  date ;  facts 
which  I  believe  are  susceptible  of  proof  from 
other  sources,  but  which  leave  the  question  so 
interesting  to  the  historians  of  the  typographical 
art,  exacuj  where  it  stood." 

1441,  Oct.  11.  A  decree  of  the  government 
of  Venice  of  this  date,  refers  to  playing  cards, 
making  a  prohibition  against  foreigners  pouting 
or  vending  the  same.  If  we  require  further  proof 
to  establish  the  early  practice  of  the  art  of  en- 

Saving  on  wood,  it  will  be  found  in  thefollowing 
ecree  of  the  Government  of  Venice,  which 
Lanzi  asserts  was  discovered  by  Zanetti ;  but  it 
evidently  appeai-s  that  it  first  caught  the  eye  of 
Temanza,  an  architect  of  that  citv,  while  search- 
ing over  the  archives  of  the  old  company  of 
Venetian  painters.t  of  which  the  foUowmg  is  a 
translation : 

"hccccxli.  Octoi«rthe  llth.  Whereas  the 
art  and  mystery  of  making  cards  and  printed 
figures,  which  is  used  at  Venice,  has  fallen  to 
total  decay;  and  this  in  consequence  of  the 
great  quantity  of  playing  cards,  and  coloured 
figures  printed,  which  are  made  out  of  Venice ; 
to  which  evil  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy; 
in  order  that  the  said  artists,  who  are  a  great 
many  in  family,  may  find  encouragement  rather 

*  A  Tonr  on  the  oonttnent.  Inserted  in  the  Oentteman't 
Uttgaxiiu,  for  November,  18SS. 

t  Tbe  first  notice  of  this  drcomstance  was  mule  bj 
Temsoza,  in  a  letter  addressed  ta  Count  AlgarotU,  in 
which  he  informs  )iim  that  the  diacovery  -nas  the  first  f^uit 
of  his  labonr  after  reading  a  portion  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  ttie  old  companjr  of  Venetian  painteia.  ftom  wUch  he 
hair  made  a  selection  i  having  produced  this  decree,  as  a 
proof  that  engraving  was  praMlsed  In  Venice  before  the 
time  of  FinigueiTB,  he  omits  to  make  adistlncUon  between 
that  of  wood  and  copper  engraving.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  discovery,  we  might  to  this  day  have  remained  in 
ignorance  of  the  practice  of  the  art  prior  to  the  year  U67 ; 
t£is  being  tbe  date  of  tbe  Meditations  of  1.  de  Turrec- 
remata,'  the  first  booY.  printed  in  Italy  with  wood  cuts. 


than  foreigners.  Let  it  be  ordered '  and  esta- 
blished, according  to  that  which  the  said  masters 
have  supplicated,  that,  from  this  time  in  future, 
no  work  of  the  said  art,  that  is  printed  or  painted 
on  cloth,  or  paper,  that  b  to  say,  altar  pieces 
(or  images)  and  playing  cards,  and  whatever  other 
work  of  the  said  art  is  done  with  a  brush  and 
printed,  shaU  be  allowed  to  be  brought  or  im- 
ported into  this  city,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
works  so  imported,  and  xxx  livres  and  xxii  soldi; 
of  which  fine,  one  third  shall  go  to  the  state,  one 
third  to  the  Signori  Giustizrieii  Vecchi,  to  whom 
the  afiiair  is  committed,  and  one  third  to  the 
accuser.  With  this  condition,  however,  that  the 
artists,  who  make  the  said  works  in  this  city, 
may  expose  the  said  works  to  sale  in  any  other 
place  but  their  own  shops,  under  the  pain  afore- 
said, except  on  the  day  of  Wednesday  at  S. 
Paolo,  and  on  Saturday  at  S.  Marco,  under  the 
pain  aforesaid."  Then  follows  the  subscriptions 
of  the  Proveditori  del  Comune,  and  Signori 
Giustizieri  Vecchi. 

This  document  is  justly  considered  by  the 
Italian  writers  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  art 
was  practised  at  Venice  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century :  as  they  contend,  that  twentr  or  thirty 
years  may  fairly  be  granted  from  its  first  intro- 
duction to  its  full  establishment ;  when  it  not 
only  afiforded  subsistence  to  a  numerous  body  of 
artisans ;  but  also  proved  a  beneficial  article  of 
commerce:  a  similar  time  may  reasonably  be 
allowed  between  the  last-mentioned  period  and 
1441,  when  it  is  described  to  have  been  almost 
totally  abandoned. 

Temanza  informs  us,  that  he  possessed  frag- 
ments of  rude  engravings  on  wood :  these  repre- 
sented parts  of  Venice  in  its  ancient  state ;  which 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  local  alterations  in 
that  city,  could  not  be  later  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  (1401.) 

Is  it  not  singular,  that  the  earliest  European 
travellers  should  omit  to  mention  Chinese 
printing?  Can  we  suppose  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  it  ?  An  account  of  the  travels 
of  two  Arabs,  who  visited  China  in  the  ninth 
century,  are  translated  into  French  by  the  learned 
Eusebe  Renaudot  The  writer  says  nothing 
about  engraving,  though  he  informs  us,  that 
'  All  the  Chinese,  rich  and  poor,  learned  to  read  and  write-,' 
Can  we  collect,  from  this  assertion,  that  their 
works  were  confined  to  manuscripts?  The  Ara- 
bian author  also  mentions  several  customs  prac- 
tised in  Italy ;  they  agree  with  those  exercised 
in  the  East :  this  note  is  one.* 


*  The  trial  by  fire  obliged  the  accused  person  to  cany 
in  his  hands,  for  the  distance  of  nine  or  twelve  paces,  a 
plate  of  iron,  of  the  weight  of  tbree  pounds,  heated  till  it 
was  red  hot ;  or,  else,  he  was  to  thiiist  Ills  hand  into  an 
iron  glove,  heated  in  the  same  manner,  or  into  a  cbauldron 
of  bailing  water,  (torn  the  bottom  of  wliich  he  was  to  take 
a  ring.  Immediately  upon  his  liand  being  taken  ont  of 
tlie  iron  ^ove,  or  tmm  the  cbauldron,  it  was  wrapped  in 
a  cloth,  wtUch  was  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Judge,  and 
that  of  the  accuser ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  three  days, 
the  hand  was  uncovered,  in  a  public  and  formal  manner, 
by  breaking ilte  seals;  when,  if  it  was  found  t»  have  sus- 
tained no  visible  injury,  tbe  accused  person  was  declared 
innocent. 
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History  records  the  Venetians  to  have  hod  a 
great  na^  and  commercial  power  in  the  sixth 
centniT ;  and  prior  to  the  ninth  had  formed  an 
extensive  connexion  at  Constantinople.  In  1189, 
80  great  was  their  credit,  that  the  Emperor 
granted  them  a  district  of  that  city.  After  the 
tenth  they  had  possessions  in  Tyre,  at  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Arabia,Perna,Tartaiy,Cliina, 
Japan,  and  the  extreme  parts  of  Aria,  See.  the 
traffic  of  these  nations  produced  them  immense 
wealth.  Their  territory  having  hecome  so  great, 
the  government,  (in  1200,)  ordered  Marsilio  Gi- 
orgio, to  compose  an  account  of  the  places  under 
their  dominion,  it  was  one  of  the  first  specimens 
of  Venetian  literature. 

No  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  heen  asrigned 
to  induce  us  to  helieve  that  the  art  was  invented 
in  Europe ;  whereas  in'  a  numher  of  instances 
may  be  cited  to  prove  that  it  (probably)  was  re- 
ceived from  die  East,*  Of  all  the  nations  in 
Europe,  not  one  appears  so  likely  to  hare  gained 
infonnation  of  the  Chinese  as  the  Italians ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  production  of  the  two 
Conio  at  Ravennst,  in  confirmation  of  which  we 
have  the  decree  of  Venice,  these  circumstances 
deariy  prove  that  engraving  on  wood  was  known 
in  that  territory  mu^  earlier  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Their  first  employment  was 
engraving  the  outiines  of  the  figures  of  saints, 
&c.  which  were  afterwards  coloured  in  imitation 
of  paintings;  next  sticceeded  the  outiine  of 
playing  cards.  By  this  process  they  were  en- 
abled to  sell  their  commodities'  at  that  price 
which  was  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
society.  These  artists  were  incorporated  with 
the  painters,  similarly  to  the  ancient  barbers  and 
surg^ns  in  this  country, 

1444,  Marek  1 1 .  The  university  of  Paris  issues 
a  dicolar  addressed  to  all  the  French  clergy, 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  church,  that  uie 
Peatt  of  FooU,  was  a  well  imagined  institution, 
connected  with  Christianity,  and  that  those  who 
had  attempted  to  suppress  it  should  be  cunt  and 
txemnmimieale.  BeletuB,  who  lived  in  1182, 
mentions  the  feast  of  fools,  as  celebrated  in  some 
places  on  New-year's-day,  in  others  on  twelfth 
day,  and  in  others  the  week  following.  In  France, 
at  different  cathedral  churches,  there  was  a  bishop 
or  an  archbishop  of  fools  elected;  and  in  the 
churches  immediately  dependant  upon  the  papal 
see,  a  pope  of  fools.  These  mock  pontiffs  had 
usually  a  proper  suite  of  ecclesiastics,  and  one  of 
their  ridiculous  ceremonies  was  to  shave  the  pre- 
centor of  fools  upon  a  stage  erected  before  the 
church  in  the  presence  of  the  populace,  who  were 
amused  during  the  operation  by  his  lewd  and 
vulgar  discourses  accompanied  by  actions  equally 
reprehensible.  They  were  mostly  attired  in  the 
riaicnious  dresses  of  pantomime  players  and 
buffoons,  and  so  habited  entered  the  church,  and 
performed  the  service  accompanied  by  crowds  of 


*  The  Veuetlaiu  (at  an  escly  period)  excloaiTely  prutised 
aevcnl  arts  ezaca^  nmllar  to  the  Chbsese,  from  whom  it 
b  pntiable  that  they  (aloed  a  knowiedge ;  one  of  which 
WB«,  a  pecnUar  mode  of  maUoK  looUog-glanes  and  clMi 
bead*. 


laity  in  masks, 
their  faces  smutted 


monsters,  or  with 
to  excite~fear  or  laughter,  as 
occasion  might  require.  Some  of  them  personat- 
ed females  and  practised  wanton  devices.  During 
divine  service  they  sung  indecent  songs  in  the 
choir,  ate  rich  puddings  on  tite  corner  of  the  altar, 
placed  at  dice  upon  it  by  the  side  of  the  priest 
while  he  celebrated  mass,  mcensed  it  with  smoke 
from  old  burnt  shoes,  and  ran  leaping  all  over 
the  church.  The  bishop  or  pope  of  fools  per- 
formed the  service  habited  in  pontifical  garments, 
and  gave  his  benediction ;  when  it  was  concluded, 
he  was  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  and  drawn 
about  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town  fdllowed 
by  a  large  train  of  clergv  and  laymen,  and  a 
cart  filled  with  filth,  which  they  threw  upon  the 
populace  assembled  to  see  the  procession.  These 
licentious  festivities  were  called  the  December 
liberties.*  They  were  always  held  at  Christmas 
time,  or  near  to  it,  but  not  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular day,  and  seem  to  have  lasted  through  the 
chief  part  of  Januaiy.  When  the  ceremony 
took  place  upon  St.  Stephen's  day,  they  said  as 


*  The  Koniana,  and  manv  otlwr  naMonii  made  aopentl- 
tlooa  proceasioni,  and  it  ia  from  them,  no  donbt,  that  the 
custom  came  to  ns.  For  in  the  pomp  of  oar  processions 
it  is  cnstomaiT  tomik  In  the  ibnt  plaoe  sometlilns  to  make 
an  appearance,  as  some  flies  or  soldiers,  Intently  and 
cavalry,  or  some  borlesqiie  rldlcolons  contrivance  of  a 
flgnre,  with  a  great  gaping  month,  and  snapping  lii*  teeth 
to  frighten  folks.  Some  otiier  pieces  of  merriment  often 
precede,  a*  a  representation  of  the  prophets  i  one  acts 
David,  another  Solomon,  and  others  are  distinguished  like 
qaeens,  and  they  eanse  children  with  wings  to  sing.— 
Polidort  Virgil. 

The  heathen  were  delighted  with  the  festivals  of  tbdr 

Sids,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  those  delights  j  and 
erefore  Gregory  (Tbaumatorgus,  who  died  in  SfiA,  and 
was  Bishop  of  NeocKsarea)  to  facilitate  their  converaion, 
instituted  annual  festivals  to  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
Hence  It  came  to  pass,  that  for  exploding  the  festivals  of 
heathens,  the  prin<npal  festivals  of  the  Christians  sncoeeded 
in  their  room  ;  as  the  keeping  of  Christmas  with  Joy  and 
feasting,  and  Flaying  and  sports.  In  the  room  of  the 
Baeehmalia  and  SahtmaHa  i  the  celebrating  of  May-day 
with  flowers,  in  the  room  of  the  Fivraiiaj  and  the  keeping 
of  festivals  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
divers  of  the  Apostles  in  the  room  of  the  solemnities  at  the 
entrance  of  the  son  into  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  the  (dd 
Jollan  Calendar. — Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  Darnel. 

The  feast  of  St,  Peter  ad  vincola  was  inatitated  to  super- 
sede a  splendid  Pagan  festival,  celebrated  every  year  on 
that  day,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Aogustus  over 
Antony  of  Actiom.  We  may  Infer  the  inevitable  corruption 
of  practical  Christianity  In  the  middle  ages,  tnm  the 
obstinate  attachment  of  the  converted  barbarians  to  their 
ancient  Pagan  customs,  and  the  allowed  continuance  of 
many  by  the  catholic  clergy.  BonUhce  oomjdained  of 
German  Priests,  who  would  continue,  althongh  Christians, 
to  sacriflce  bulls  and  goats  to  the  heathen  idols.— Turner's 
Hitfuy  of  England. 

A  letter  from  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  In  the  sixth 
century,  to  the  Abbot  McUitus,  then  going  to  Britain, 
desires  him  to  tell  Augustine,  the  flrat  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  after  mature  deUberaUon  on  the  aflhirs  of 
the  English,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  temples  of  the  IdoU 
In  that  nation  ought  not  to  be  destroyed,  bnt  that  the 
idols  should.  He  further  orders  the  temples  to  be  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  and  relics  to  be  placed  in  them  )  and, 
because  our  ancestor*  aaciiflced  oxen  In  their  pagan  wor- 
ship, he  directs  the  objectof  the  sacrifice  to  be  exchanged, 
and  pormlts  them  to  build  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees  about 
the  templn  so  transformed  Into  churches,  on  the  day  of 
the  dedication,  or  natives  of  the  martyrs  whose  relics  Uiey 
contain,  and  there  to  kill  the  catUe,  and  celebrate  the 
solemnity  with  religions  feasting.— Bede's  KecktiatUeal 
Hilton  of  England. 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  metropolis  itself.  It  was  usnsl  to 

bring  up  a  fat  buck  to  the  altar  of  St.  Paul's,  with  hunters 

horns  blowing,  &c.  In  the  middle  ot  divine  service.    Ibr 

on  this  very  spot,  or  near  It,  there  formerly  stood  a  temple 

1  of  Diana.— WortoB. 
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part  of  the  mass,  a  burlesque  composiUon,  called 
the  fool's  pn>se,  and  upon  the  festival  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  they  had  another  arrang;e- 
ment  of  ludicrous  songs,  called,  the  prose  of  the 
ox. — Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

About  the  vear  990,Theophylact,patriaich  of 
Constantinople,  caused  the  Feast  of  Fools,  and 
the  Featt  of  the  Ass,  with  other  religions  farces 
of  that  sort,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Greek  church. 
The  fikct  is  recorded  bj  Cedranus,  one  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  who  flourished  about  1050, 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Theophylact  intro- 
duced the  practice  which  prevails  even  to  this 
day,  of  scandalizing  God  and  the  memory  of  his 
saints,  on  the  most  splendid  and  popular  festivals, 
by  indecent  and  ridiculous  songs,  and  enormous 
shoutings,  even  in  the  midst  of  those  sacred 
hymns,  which  we  ought  to  offer  to  the  divine 
grace  with  compunction  of  heart,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  But  he,  having  collected  a  company 
of  base  fellows,  and  placing  over  them  one  £u- 
thyonius,  whom  he  also  appointed  the  superinten- 
dent of  his  church,  admitted  into  the  sacred  ser- 
vice diabolical  dances,  exclamations  of  ribaldry, 
and  ballads  borrowed  from  the  streets  and  bro- 
thels. 

1444.  Gibbon,  in  his  DeeUne  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  remarls,  that  in  this  year  seven 
or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dug  up  between 
Cortona  and  Gubio ;  part  of  them  were  inscribed 
with  the  Etruscan  character;  the  rest  repre- 
senting the  premature  state  of  the  Pelasgic  let- 
ten  and  language. — vol.  viii.  chap.  xliv. 

1445.  Frederic  III.  Emperor  of  Germany 
permitted  printers  to  wear  gold  and  silver,  and 
granted  coat  armour  to  the  Typothetae  and  Ty- 
pographia  to  perpetuate  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery. This  armorial  bearing  is  still  claimed 
b]r  the  professors  of  the  art  in  Germany.  The 
reign  or  Frederic  III,  was  ftom  1440  to  1493.* 
The  emperor  Frederic  III.  knew  no  better  gra- 
tuity for  John  Capnion,  who  had  been  sent  to 
him  on  an  embassy  by  Edward  of  Wittemberg, 
than  by  making  him  a  present  of  an  old  Hebrew 
bible. 

1446.  An  ordinance  was  made  by  king  Henry 
VI.  relative  to  gtammar  schools  in  London.  In 
consequence  of  persons  keeping  grammar  schools, 
it  was  ordained  that  five  were  sufficient,  and 
which  weretobekept: — I.within  the  churchyard 
of  St  Paul;  2,  within  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Martin ;  3,  in  Bow  Church;  4,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  east,  and  5,  "  in  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Anthony." 

1446,  April.  Henry  VI.  grants  a  charter  to 
Sir  Edmund  de  Trawnd  and  Sir  Thomas  Ash- 
ton,  for  the  transmutation  of  baser  metals  into 
real  or  fine  gold  and  silver.  By  this  commission, 
they  were  emancipated  from  the  penalties  of  an 
act  to  which  the  professors  of  alchemy  had  been 
subjected  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Heniy  IV.  Dr.  John  Fauceby  who  was  physi- 
daa  to  theking,  also  obtained  a  commission  from 


*  Husud  in  tail  Tgpograpkia,  b1t»  ■  oopjr  of  tbe  unu 
tboi  (noted,  u  >  vlgBvttc  ob  bi*  title  page. 


his  loyal  master  to  discover  an  nnivenal  medi- 
cine, called  the  elixir  of  life,  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases,  wounds,  and  fractures,  and  forprfAosg- 
ing  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body,  and  tk 
vigour  of  the  mind,  to  the  greatest  pos^le  ex. 
tent  of  time.  The  above  grants  were  confinned 
by  parliament.  This  was  the  folly  of  the  age. 
It  was  by  an  application  to  the  occult  sdences, 
and  not  by  a  rational  attention  to  the  humu 
economy,  to  the  progress  of  natare,  and  the  dic> 
tates  of  a  judicious  experience,  that  the  ait  of 
healing  was  expected  to  be  promoted.  Surgm, 
though  the  knowledge  of  it  was  so  much  wanteo, 
in  consequence  of  the  wars  both  at  htnne  and 
abroad,  in  which  the  nation  was  perpetually  en- 
gaged, was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and 
die  skill  of  the  surgeons  was  inferior  to  their 
number.  In  the  hands  of  ignorance,  numj 
wounded  men,  who  otherwise  might  have  beta 

{(reserved,  probably  suffered  the  loss  of  that 
ives.  Meoicine,  tnough  more  studied  than  na- 
tural philosophy  in  general,  does  not  appear  with 
much  greater  lustre.  Dr.  Friend,  in  his  Hisim 
of  Physic  could  not  find  one  physician  indua 
period  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  being  ap- 
plauded. The  Dietary  for  the  Preservation  (i 
Health,  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Kymer,  and  which  is  stiU 
extant,  is  said,  however,  to  contain  several  curious 
things,  and  some  salutairadvices. 

From  the  opinions  of  Wiclif,*  and  the  writings 
of  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and  others,  the  progress  of 
knowledge  was  fax  inferiortowhat,  from  auspices 
so  favourable  to  the  cultivation  and  refinement 
of  the  human  faculties,  might  rationally  have 
been  predicted.  In  fact,  this  period  is  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful,  with  respect  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  that  can  be  found  in  the  histoir  of  Eng- 
land. It  affords  but  few  literary  facts  and 
characters  on  which  we  can  expatiate  with  much 
satisfaction.  Several  circumstances  contributed 
to  the  neglect  of  learning ;  the  chief  of  whidi 
undoubtedly  was  the  confusion  of  the  times  aris- 
ing from  the  civil  wars  that  were  occasioned  by 
the  long  contests  between  the  two  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  In  the  peipetual  tumult 
and  din  of  arms,  and  amidst  the  desolation  that 
were  spread  through  the  kingdom,  little  oppoita- 
nity  was  afforded  for  the  pursuits  of  science,  and 
the  culture  of  the  polite  arts.  Ignoiance  and 
barbarity  obtained  new  triumphs  over  the  minds 
of  the  multitude ;  and  in  such  a  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  human  mind,  the  clergy  had  ample 
encouragement  to  suppress,  with  unrelenting 
rigour,  tiie  smallest  attempts  at  refoimatioD,  and 
to  bind  the  laitv  closer  still  in  the  chains  of  absur- 
dity, error,  and  superstition.  And  such  was  the 
inconsistency  of  the  monarch,  (Henry  VI.)  that 
whilst  he  himself  read  the  scriptures  constantly, 
and  regarded  them  as  an  inestimable  sonice  of 
instruction  and  consolation,  his  subjects  vert 
persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  burned  alive,  for 


*  Tlila  mode  of  spelllni;  onr  isformer'i  nirra  '  !>*!* 
adoiited  fromBaber,  who  remailn,  tbat  "Itisnqieltm 
the  oldeet  docmnent  in  which  his  nune  i*  known  to 
appear,  viz.  In  the  inatnunent  which  nominated  tain  one 
of  tbe  embaHjr  to  meet  the  pope'i  delecatea  In  Ii7<' 
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reading,  or  hearing,  or  pursuiog  the  dictate*  of 
those  very  sciiptaies. 

The  scarcity  of  hooka,  which  mu  a  formidable 
obstruction  ta  the  progress  of  knowledge,  was 
increased  during  a  period  wherein  long  civil  wars 
must,  in  a  great  measore,  hare  destroyed  both  the 
patronage  and  the  leisure  that  was  necessary  to 
the  transcription  of  manuscripts.  In  ^most  the 
whole  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  larger  part  of 
this  century  gave  birth,  a  want  of  taste  is  emi- 
nently discemable.  They  were  equally  strangers 
to  propriety  of  sentiment  and  purity  oi  style ;  nor 
was  their  composition  mlgar  only,  out  frequently 
ungrammatical.  The  Larin  tongue  continued  to 
be  the  usual  vehicle  in  which  the  authors  of  the 
time  conveyed  their  works  to  the  public.  It 
might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  that  this 
language  would  have  been  cultivated  at  least  as 
nmch  as  it  had  been  in  some  prece^ng  centuries. 
But  so  iar  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
learned  men  of  the  early  ages  may  be  ranked  as 
pure  and  clasncal  composers,  when  compared 
with  the  writers  of  this  period.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
crotion  might  be  made  in  favour  of  Thomas 
Cnaundler,  an  ecclesiastic  of  great  preferments, 
and  ooe  or  two  more,  concenong  whom  Leiand 
and  Wood  speak  in  Ugh  terms. 

If  it  should  be  imagined  that,  while  philolo- 
gical and  classical  literature  were  thus  neglected, 
ike  phflosophical  sciences  will  be  found  to  have 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  they  will  be 
wholly  disappointed.  These  sciences  were  as  little 
attended  to  as  the  other  parts  of  learning.  Were 
we  to  search  into  Tanner,  Leiand,  Bale,  Pitts, 
and  other  writers  of  that  kind,  we  might  draw  out 
a  list  of  persons  who  are  sud  to  have  been  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers ;  but  no  traces  will 
be  met  with  of  tneir  having  made  any  discoveries, 
or  been  the  authors  of  any  works,  which  deserve 
to  be  recorded. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  statutes  of  St.  Mary's 
eonege,  Oxford,  that "  no  scholar  shall  occupy  a 
book  in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  at 
most,  lest  others  should  be  hindered  from  the 
use  of  the  same."  Several  latin  books  were 
given  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  condition 
uat  the  students  who  read  them  should  deposit 
a  cautionary  pledge. 

The  first  concordance  of  the  Hebrew  bible 
was  made  by  a  famous  Jewish  Rabbi,  called  by 
some  It^bi  Mordecai  Nathan ;  he  began  this 
work  in  the  year  1438  and  finished  it  this  year. 

1447.  A  petition  to  parliament  complainmg  of 
the  monopoly  of  education  which  had  been  es- 
tablished m  me  preceding  year,  and  praying, — 
"  fiir  where  there  is  grete  nombre  of  lemers,  and 
iiewe  techers,  and  all  the  lemeis  be  compelled 
to  goo  to  the  same  fewe  techers  and  to  noon  other, 
the  maisters  waxen  riche  in  money,  and  the  ler- 
ners  ponere  in  counyng" — that  toe  parsons  of 
All-hallows,  St.  Andrew's,  in  Holbom,  St.  Peter, 
in  Comhill,  and  St  Maiy  Colechnrch,  diould 
ilso  have  the  same  privilege  of  keeping  grammar 
schools.  To  this  petition  the  king  (Henrjr  VI.) 
assented,  provided  it  were  performed  with  the 
advice  of  ueoidiiiaiy,  or  the  archbishop  of  Can- 


terbury;— ^who,  it  app«an  from  the  ordinsonca 
had  bead  the  directors  of  the  former  arrange- 
ments. Thus,  says  Mr.  Fosbroke,  commenced 
grammar  schools,  properly  so  called. 

1447.  A  contract  in  form  had  passed  between 
a  certain  individual,  and  the  Procureur  de  I'Ho- 
tel  Dieu  at  Paris.  The  former  transferred  to 
the  latter  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  Hospital, 
a  manuacript  copy  oi  "Le  Pelerinage  de  ta  vi* 
htmrnme,"  m  return  for  which,  out  of  the  spiri- 
tual treasure  conferred  by  the  pope  on  the  said 
hospital,  the  donor  was  to  be  entitled  to  "  the 
pardon  of  his  sins,"  and  his  wife  and  children, 
nis  father,  mother,  friends,  benefactors,  anderoe- 
cially  "Nicole  Ducar,  late  surgeon  to  kmg 
Charles,"  who  had  bequeathed  to  him  this 
manuscript,  were  all  to  be  included ;  and  paiti'- 
cipans  it  bous  pardons,  &c. 

1448.  Wajrnflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  on 
the  presentation  of  Metton  Priory,  in  Surr^, 
instituted  a  rector  to  the  parish  of  Sheffield,  m 
Hampshire.  The  rector,  however,  previously 
took  an  oath  before  the  bishop,  that  on  account 
of  his  insufficiency  in  letters,  and  default  of 
knowledge  in  the  superintendence  of  souls,  he 
would  learn  Latin  for  the  two  following  years ; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  would 
submit  himself  to  be  examined  by  the  bishop, 
concerning  his  progress  in  grammar ;  and  that, 
if  on  a  second  examination  ne  should  be  found 
deficient,  he  would  resign  the  benefice.  The 
introduction  of  men  into  we  sacred  office,  through 
the  influence  of  rank,  who  were  destitute  of 
competent  abilities,  are  exemplified  by  many  cu- 
rious anecdotes. — Warton. 

1490.  The  first  important  specimen  of  printing 
was  the  celebrated  bible  of  637  leaves,  with  Urg* 
cut  metal  typet,  and  which  was  executed  between 
Gutenberg  and  Faust  It  i»  known  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  leaves  to  distinguish  it  more  accurately 
from  other  editions  without  date  ;  and  was  exe- 
cuted between  the  years  14S0  and  1466.  This 
bible,  the  first  ever  printed,  is  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  It  rorms  two  volumes  in  folio, 
is  printed  in  the  large  Gothic  or  German  charac- 
ter, and  is  said  to  be  "justiy  praised  for  the 
streng^  and  beauty  of  the  paper  the  exactness 
of  die  register,  the  lustre  of  the  ink,  and  the 
senenl  beautHand  magnificence  of  the  volumes." 
It  is  without  date,  a  cireumstance  which  has  oc- 
casioned considerable  dispute,  as  to  its  priority 
to  other  undated  editions,  executed  about  the 
same  time.* 

To  commence  printing  an  edition  of  the  bible 
in  this  early  stage  of  the  art,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  tul  as  a  most  astoniiiiing  undertaking : 
if  we  consider  the  immense  labour  of  this  won, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  shotild  be  seven  or  aght 
years  in  completing;.  In  the  earlv  part  of  una 
year  the  partnership  was  dissolvea  ;  but  in  the 

•  Tbli  edition  ii  nneimnv  known  under  ttie  aiipaUaUoa 
of  the  MoMarine  Bate,  u  De  Blue  lint  dlecavexed  ■  copy 
ofltlnthelibrmrrcf  Cu<llna]MtzBrine,belonrlnc  to  the 
College  dee  qoatie  NaUona.— No  prodnetian  of  the  inren 
hu  sltnuAed  more  at  the  ettention  of  bibliognphen  then 
the  present ;  It  Ins  been  mlnntdy  dewalbed  br  De  Bore, 
Much,  lamUnet,  8enu  Smnder,  Burnet,  and  Dibdta. 
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month  of  August,  Faust  and  Outenberg  entered 
into  a  new  ag^reement,  the  formei  suppfying  mo- 
ney, the  latter  skill,  for  their  mutual  boiefit. 
Various  ^fficulties  arising,  occasioned  a  law-suit 
for  the  mcmey  which  Faust  had  advanced  ;  the 
cause  was  decided  against  Gutenberg.* 

C.G.Schwarz,an  eminent bibliogrrapher, says, 
in  his  Primaria  qnadam  Documenta  de  Orxg. 
Typog.  Altorfii,  1740,  4to,  that  "  in  the  year 
1729,  in  a  Carthusian  monastery,  a  little  beyond 
the  wails  of  Mentz,  he  saw  a  copy  of  an  old  Latin 
bible,  which  was  printed  in  a  large  character, 
similar  to  what  is  called  the  missal  type ;  and  that, 
however  a  few  of  the  end  leaves  were  cut  out,  so 
that  the  date,  place,  and  printer's  name,  could 
not  be  ascertained,  yet,  in  an  ancient  manuscript 
catalogue  of  the  same  libraiY,an  entry,  or  memo- 
randum, was  made,  that  this  bible,  with  some 
other  boolu,  (the  names  of  which  he  had  forgotten) 
was  given  to  the  monastery,  by  Gutenberg." 

Copies  of  this  superb  work  of  Gutenberg's,  are 
in  his  majesty's  library,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
at  Oxford,  and  in  those  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  Sir 
M.  M.  Sykes,  bart.  There  is  also  a  magnificent 
copy  of  this  bible  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin, 
printed  upon  vellvm,  and  enriched  with  a  profu- 
sion of  ancient  and  eleguit  embellishments ;  and 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  there  are  two  other 
copies  of  this  most  valuable  edition,  one  upon 
vellum,  in  four  volumes,  and  the  other  upon 
paver,  in  two  volumes.  The  latter  copy  has  a 
suiMcription  in  red  ink,  at  the  end  of  each 
volume.  That  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
of  which  a  &c  simile  is  given  in  the  Clattieal 
Jovmal,  No.  8,  p.  481. — translation. 

"Here  ends  the  first  part  of  the  Bible,  or  Old 
Testament.  Illuminated,  or  rubricated,  and 
bound,  by  Heniy  Albch  or  Cremer,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  April,  A.  D.  1456.  Thanks  be 
to  God.     Halleluiah." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  the  following 

is  a    TRANSLATION. 

"  This  book,  illuminated  and  bound  by  Henry 
Cremer,  vicar  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Stephen,  at  Mentz,  was  completed  on  the  feast  of 
the  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
A.  D.  1456.   Thanks  be  to  God.    Hallelujah. 

The  earliest  work  executed  between  Gu- 
tenberg and  his  partners,  are  supposed  to  be  an 
alphal^t,  engraved  on  a  plate  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  some  doctrinal  tracts.  Then  followed 
two  editions  of  Donatus  on  the  parts  of  speech : 
the  first  from  wooden  blocks,  which  are  still  in 
the  royal  library  of  Paris;  the  second  with  move- 
able types  on  vellum. 

1462,  Dec.  3.  The  expense  of  printing  the 
bible  is  not  exactly  known  ;  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  Faust  upon  his  partneiship  with 
Gutenberg,  no  specific  voucher  remains  but  the 
second  deposit  is  proved,  and  that  incidently 


*  Many  writers  are  of  opinion  tliat  thl»  -was  the  edition 
which  Faost  iold  in  France  ax  manuscript ;  whereas  it 
^ipeara  erldenttbat  it  was  the  second,  and  more  expensive 
edition  of  Utl,  tliat  was  disposed  of,  which  had  cost  4000 
florins  beforetbe  third  quateraion  (or  qoiie  of  foot  iheetaj 
was  printed. 


establishes  the  first,  for  it  states  Faust  to  be  sup. 
plying  another  eight  hundred  florins.  And  if 
tradition  is  uniform,  that  Gutenberg  had  expend- 
ed 3,200  gold  florins  more. 

1454,  May,  39.  Constantinople  was  captured, 
and  the  emperor  Constantine  slain  on  Has  day. 
On  the  day  of  the  capture,  the  sultan,  Moham- 
med II.  entered  the  city  in  triumph ;  viewed  its 
still  remaining  monuments  ;  and  proceeded  to 
the  forms  of  the  new  government,  and  the  rites  of 
the  moslem  worship.  We  are  informed,  that  the 
Turks  on  entering  the  city,  spared  neither  tank, 
nor  age,  nor  sex ;  the  aged  men  and  women  were 
slain,  the  vireins  were  violated  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuary itself ;  Uie  nobles  were  degraded  into  slaves; 
the  temples  of  God  were  polluted,  the  images  of 
the  saints,  were  treated  with  oontameiy,  and 
dashed  to  pieces ;  and  the  books  belongine  to  the 
churches,  were  torn  to  pieces,  defiled,  and  burnt. 
The  imperial  library,  amounting  to  npwaids  of 
120,000  volumes  was  destroyed  ;  many  were  put 
into  perforated  vessels,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

1455,  March  24.  Died  Pope  Nicholas  V.  the 
friend  of  ancient  literature,  and  the  protector  of 
the  learned  exiles  from  Greece.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  physician  of  Sarzana,  a  town  of  Italy. 
His  industry  and  learning  were  so  extraordinaiy, 
that  by  rapid  decrees,  he  rose  from  his  humble 
situation  to  the  highest  preferments  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  and  succeeded  to  the  pontifical 
chair  in  1447,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ni- 
cholas V.  During  the  eight  years  that  he  enjojed 
the  supreme  dignity  in  the  church,  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  not  bv  enlarging  his  territory 
or  enriching  his  dependents,  but  by  providing 
the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  extirpation  of 
iniorance,  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
He  was  equally  decisive  in  promoting  the  general 
diffusion  of  science.  At  a  period  when  literatnie 
was  emerging  from  under  the  cloud  by  which  it 
had  been  obscured  for  ages,  the  literary  exertions 
of  Nicholas  V.  and  those  of  his  secretary,  Janotus 
Manetto,  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to 
promote  its  rising  interests  among  their  country- 
men. No  expense  was  spared  in  the  purchase  of 
books;  and  where  the  originals  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, copies  were  directed  to  be  made.  His 
transcribers  were  every  where  employed  ;  and  the 
most  learned  men  were  engaged  in  translating 
into  Latin,  the  most  valuaUe  and  usefnl  of  die 
Greek  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  vmters,  as  well 
as  the  most  elegant  and  important  classical  au- 
thors. He  caused  the  sacred  scriptures  to  be 
transcribed,  and  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver.  About  the  year  1453,  he  oflered  for  St 
Matthew's  gospel  in  Hebrew,  no  less  a  sum  than 
five  thousand  ducats.  By  his  intrepid  tspirit  the 
Vatican  library,  at  Rome,  was  founded,  which  he 
enriched  with  5,000  manuscript  volumes,  pro- 
cured at  immense  expense.  Whilst  this  mild  and 
munificent  patron  of^letters  was  thus  sedulously 
employed,  and  marking  with  satisfaction  the  pro- 
gress of  his  labours,  the  news  which  astounded 
Europe  arrived,  that  the  capital  of  the  Grecian 
empire  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks!  The 
melancholy  event  is  said  to  have  preyed  upon  the 
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^ntle  spirit  of  Nicholas,  and  helped  to  terminate 
his  days. — Berrtngton. 

The  curates  of  London  proeurtd  a  bull  ttom 
pope  Nicholas  V.  comnumaing  erery  householder 
witliin  the  city  and  liberty,  that  is  in  the  rent  of 
ten  shillings  by  the  year,  to  pay  to  God  and  his 
curate,  every  offering  day,  one  farthing  :  and  so 
by  the  scale  for  the  more  wealthr  inhabitants. 

1455,  May  23.  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  this  was 
the  first  battle  fought  between  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster or  the  red  rose,  and  the  house  of  York  or 
white  rose.  The  Yorkists  conducted  Heniy  their 
king  and  prisoner  with  a  mock  authority  to 
London. 

There  is  no  situation  of  human  affairsjhowerer 
disagreeable  and  calamitous,  which  is  not  con- 
verted by  divine  Providence  to  the  production  of 
some  advantage.  Even  the  civil  wars  had  their 
use,  at  least  in  one  respect,  as  they  contributed  to 
the  declension  of  slavery.  The  contending  par- 
ties, in  order  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  ueir 
ambition,  and  to  supply  their  armies  with  suffi- 
cient forces,  were  occasionally  obliged  to  set  their 
bondmen  at  liberW.  Some  uttle  enlargement  of 
mind  upon  this  subject  began  likewise  to  prevail, 
and  eicperience  served  to  convince  our  ancestors 
by  degrees,  that  agriculture  and  other  services 
were  better  performed  by  hired  labourers  than  by 
unwilling  and  refractory  slaves.  It  is  certain  that, 
at  this  period,  the  number  of  bondmen  had  con- 
Etderably  decreased  ;  and  though '  this  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  principally  apolitical  event, 
vet,  so  &r  as  it  might  jproceed  m>m  any  justice  or 
libeiali^  of  principle,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  in 
a  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  mental 
improremenL 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  not  to 
look  to  the  English  historians  for  the  best  ac- 
counts of  the  public  transactions  of  this  age. 
Foreign  writers  must  be  applied  to,  as  the  most 
copious  sources  of  information.  To  Froissart, 
Philip  de  Comines,  and  Montstreset,  recourse 
must  be  had  for  the  fullest,  the  most  interesting, 
aad  the  most  entertaining  intelligence  concerning 
the  political  events  and  revolutions  of  our  own 
country. 

1455,  Ntn.  6.  The  sums  advanced  by  Faust  to 
Gutenberg,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
establishment  had  been  carried  into'effect,  having 
become  very  considerable,  the  result  was  a  litiga- 
tion between  them ;  Faust  instituted  a  process 
against  Gutenberg  for  the  recovery  of  2,020  gfold 
florins  which  he  had  furnished,  and  the  interest 
accming  thereon.  The  judges,  having  taken  the 
depodtioDS  of  each  par^,  Gutenberg  was  sen- 
tenced to  nay  the  interest,  as  well  as  Uiat  part  of 
the  capita]  which  his  accounts  proved  to  have 
been  employed  for  his  particular  use.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  dissolution  of  partnership.  6u- 
toiberg  being  unable  to  discharge  his  debt,  he 
was  obliged  to  cede  to  Faust  ul  the  moulds, 
types,  presses,  and  utensils,  which  were  previ- 
ously engaged  to  him  as  surety  for  the  payment 
of  the  sums  he  had  advanced.  Faust  obtained 
the  record  of  this  sentence  from  Helmasperger, 
the  notary,  on  this  day.    By  the  pecuniary  aid  of 


Conrad  Hnmery,  syndic  of  Mentz,  and  others, 
Gutenberg  opened  another  printing  office  in  the 
same  city. 

Luigi  Pulci,  a  learned  Italian,  and  one  of  the 
restorers  of  classical  literature,  translated  the 
following  beautiful  line*  from  the  Greek  of 
Menecrates.  Pulci  was  bom  at  Florence,  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  1431. 

THK  POKTS  PXN. 
TwMmaKlcnned )  no  eliutarliaii; 
Mjr  brow  with  pnrple  grmpes,  no  bloMom  flnnr 
The  coronet  of  crinuon  on  my  item  i 
No  *pple  blushed  upon  me,  nor  (the  nm 
Offiowcn)  the  violet  strewed  the  jreUow  he«th 
Anmnd  mj  feet  nor  Jessamine's  sweat  wreath 
Robed  me  In  sUrer :  day  and  nlsht  I  pined 
On  the  lone  moor,  and  sUTer'aTln  the  wind. 
At  length  a  poet  found  me.    From  my  side 
He  smoothed  the  pale  and  withered  learee,  and  dyed 
My  lips  in  Heticon.    nom  that  hl(b  hour 
I  sroKS  !    Hy  words  were  flame  and  livlnff  power, 
All  the  wide  wonders  of  the  earth  mtft  nlne^ 
Far  as  the  surges  roll,  or  sunbeams  shine  i 
Beep  as  earth's  bosom  hides  the  emerald  j 
Hl(fa  ss  the  hills  with  thunder  clouds  are  paU'd. 
And  there  was  sweetness  round  me,  that  tha  drw 
Had  never  wet  so  sweet  on  violets  blue. 
To  me  the  mighty  sceptre  was  a  wand. 
Thenar  of  nations  peai'd  at  my  command  i 
To  me,  the  dungeon,  sword,  and  soonrn  were  vain ; 
I  smote  the  smiter,  and  I  tadkt  the  chain  j 
Or  tow'liDr  o'er  them  an,  without  a  plume, 
I  placed  the  pnrple  air,  the  tempest's  (loam. 
Till  blaz'd  th'  Olympian  filories  on  my  eye, 
Stars,  temples,  thrones,  and  OodS— Inflnlty. 

1457.  A  specimen  from  Gutenberg's  press  was 
discovered  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Fischer, 
among  a  bundle  of  old  accounts,  in  the  archives 
of  Mentz.  It  is  an  almanack  for  this  year,  and 
in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  have  been  publish- 
ed  quite  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  follow  that  this  almanack  was 
executed  before  the  psalter  of  this  year,  which 
was  not  finished  until  the  month  of  August;  and 
may  conseauently  be  deemed  the  most  ancient 
specimen  or  typographic  printing  extant  with  a 
eertain  date.  From  this  discovery,  Mr.  Fischer 
observes,  that  those  bibliographers  are  mistaken, 
who  think  the  earlier  presses  were  employed  only 
upon  works  of  greater  interest. 

1457,  Atig.  14.  The  first  publication  which  is 
known  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Faust  and 
Schoeffer  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Pialmi, 
in  Latin  of  this  day,  which  from  the  place  where 
it  was  printed,  is  usually  demominated  the  Mente 
Ptalter.  It  is  the  first  book  known  to  be  extant, 
which  has  the  name  of  Me  flaxe  where  it  wot 
printed,  and  that  of  the  pritUer$,  together  with 
the  date  of  the  year,  when  it  was  executed.  The 
most  perfect  copy  known,  is  that,  in  the  imperial 
libra^  of  Vienna.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1665  near  Inspruck,  in  the  castle  of  Ambras, 
where  the  Archduke  Francis  Sigismund  had  col- 
lected a  prodigious  quantity  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  books ;  taken  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
famous  library  of  Matthias  Comnus,  king  of 
Hungary,  from  whence  it  was  transported  to 
Vienna.  The  book  is  printed  in  folio,  on  vellum, 
and  of  such  extreme  variety,  that  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence, 
all  of  which,  however,  differ  from  each  other,  in 
some  respect  or  other.    The  psalter  occupies  135 
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leares,  and  the  leeto  the  136th,  the  remaining  ^l 
leave*  are  appropriated  to  the  litany,  prayers, 
responses,  Tigiis,  See.  The  psalms  are  executed 
in  ^rger  chaiacters  than  the  hymns;  the  capital 
letters  are  cut  on  wood,  with  a  degree  of  delicacy 
and  boldness,  which  are  truly  surprising:  the 
largest  of  them  the  initial  letters  or  the  psalms, 
which  are  black,  red,  and  blue  must  hare  passed 
three  times  through  the  press.  In  the  appendi- 
cular title-page,  which,  though  being  printed 
with  an  ostentation  of  care,  is  printed  Ppalmomm 
Codex  instead  of  Ptalmorum  Codex. 

Another  edition  of  this  psalter  was  printed  in 
1459,  by  the  same  printers  containing  probably, 
the  first  printed  text  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 
.  It  is  said  not  to  be  equally  b^utiful  with  the  for. 
mereditioD,though  executed  with  the  same  types, 
and  capital  letters  and  also  on  vellum.  The  St. 
Alban's  and  Benedictine  monks  are  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  these  editions. 

From  the  short  bme  that  elapsed  between  the 
dissolution  of  partnership  that  had  subsisted  be- 
tween Gutenberg  and  Faust,andthe  date  affixed 
to  the  above  mentioned  edition  of  the  psalter, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  characters 
employed  in  its  execution  were  all  readv  at 
hand;  and  that  they  had  been  completed  by 
Gutenberg,  previous  to  his  rupture  with  Faust 
In  fact,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Peter  Scho- 
effer,  though  he  is  admitted  to  have  improved  the 
art  of  letter-founding,  could  have  prepared  the 
instruments  he  invented  for  casting  letters,  and 
have  cast  the  characters  necessary  for  printing  so 
considerablea  work,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months.  Another  argument  against  Schoeffer 
with  regard  to  this  work,  is,  that  the  large  initial 
letters  of  this  edition  of  the  psalter  had  already 
been  employed  in  former  impressions  which  were 
indisputablv  the  work  of  Gutenberg.  The  initial 
letter  B,  or  the  first  psalm,  forms  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  art  in  its  early  progress.  It  is 
richly  ornamented  with  foliage,  nowers,  a  bird, 
and  a  greyhound.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  artists  employed  on  the  work  were  both 
well-skilledand  well-practised  in  their  profession ; 
and  that  the  art  of  engraving  was  no  longer  in  its 
infancy.  Various  engravings  and  fae-timUiet, 
coloured,  of  this  letter,  are  to  be  met  with. 
Home  has  a  neatly-engraved  copy  of  it  in  black. 
He  says,  the  letter  itself  is  in  a  pale  blue  colour ; 
the  ornaments  in  which  it  is  placed  are  red ;  and 
the  figures  and  flowers  are  transparent  and  white 
as  the  vellum  on  which  it  is  printed. 

In  the  Bihl.  Speneeriana,  this  letter  is  given 
with  a  few  lines  of  the  text  with  these  cmours 
reversed  thus — ^the  letter  itself  red,  the  ornaments 
blue.  However,  I  believe  both  may  be  right ; 
for  it  is  acknowledged  that  in  this  and  many 
other  instances,  the  various  editions,  and  even 
copies  of  the  same  edition,  ace  varied  in  the 
colour  of  their  ornaments. 

Ackerman,  in  the  frontispiece  to  Senefiddet'i 
Hittory  of  Lithography,  has  ^ven  a  copy  of  the 
plate  mentioned  above,  as  a  specimen  of  litho- 
graphic printing  in  colours,  which  has  a  very 
goM  effect. 


Although  the  initial  letters  of  diis  pnlleriKie 
engraven  on  wood,  yet  the  rest  of  the  volume  ii 
certainly  printed  wiUi  metal  types,  the  inventian 
of  which  nas  by  some  authors  bc«n  ascribed  to 
Peter  Schoefler.  Trithemius,  however,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  him,  asserts,  on  the  contnir, 
that  Gutenberg  and  Faust  invented  the  an  of 
casting  characters  in  metal  which  thevhad  before 
been  obliged  to  cut  with  the  hand;  but  that 
Schoeffer  discovered  a  more  expeditious  method, 
which  further  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the 
art.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  an  of 
founding  metal  characters  was  invented  by  Joha 
Gutenberg ;  and  it  was  afterwards  perfected  by 
Schoeffer,  who  contrived  punches  for  striking  the 
matrices. 

It  appears,  both  from  Papillon  and  Savage, 
that  this  mode  of  ornamental  printing  was  prac- 
tised by  the  earlier  typographers:  they  both 
affirm  the  largre  ornamental  capital  lettcra  of  the 
Mentz  psalter  (Faust  and  Schoeffer,  1457)  as 
well  as  the  bible  and  other  books,  to  have  beei 
printed  in  colours  with  suits  of  blocks.  The 
lorma  asserting  that  there  were  three  colours 
used,  viz.  red,  blue,  and  purple,  the  latter  con- 
tending for  two  only,  viz.  Uue  and  red.  I  hare 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  any  one  of  these 
treasures  of  typogiaphy.  The  letter  B  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume  has  been,  as  I  hare 
before  stated  copied  in  fite-timUe  bv  serenl 
authors,  and  described  by  others;  and  I  mets 
to  give  it  in  those  two  colours,  bodi  as  an  exem- 
plification of  the  principle,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  it  may  be  produced  by  a  proceas 
certainly  never  yet  called  in  aid  of  such  a  purpose, 
but  which  would  save  much  time  and  expense  of 
engraving  suites  of  blocks ;  namely,  steieotj-pe ; 
and,  having  one  block  only  engraved,  the  test 
may  be  effected  by  merely  such  bands  as  are  on 
the  ordinary  establishment  of  a  printing  office. 

Mr.  Savage,  who  examined  a  fine  copy  of  this 
psalter  with  die  most  anxious  curiosity,  sajs, 
"  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  gn:eat  accuncr 
with  which  the  workmanship  was  executed,  in 
inserting  a  large  capital  letter  into  the  surround- 
ing ornamental  part,  where  the  exact  shape  is 
bounded  bv  a  fine  line  of  a  different  colour,  so 
near  to  each  other,  as  to  be  separated  by  a  space 
not  more  than  the  thickness  of  writing  paper,  and 
uniformly  true  in  every  instance ;"  but  uie  general 
appearance  of  the  work  is  heightened  in  beauty, 
by  a  more  bright  and  delicate  tint  of  each  of 
those  colours  in  other  places  written  or  painted 
in  by  hand,  as  well  as  some  other  emendaoonsof 
even  the  black  ink. 

It  is  a. curious  fact,"  says  Mr.  Savage  "that 
under  Faust  and  Gutenberg  the  proceas  should 
be  carried  nearly  to  perfection ;  for  some  of  the 
works  they  printed,  both  in  the  quality  of  the 
ink,  and  in  the  workmanship,  are  so  exceUent, 
that  it  would  require  all  the  skiH  of  our  best 
printers,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  surpass  them 
m  all  respects;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sar, 
that  in  a  lew  years  after,  the  printers  were  actu- 
ally superior  to  us  in  the  use  of  red  ink,  both  as 
to  colour,  and  as  to  the  inseitiiig  of  a  great 
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number  of  single  capital  letteis  in  their  proper 
plaees  in  a  sheet,  -witn  a  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
sharpness  of  impression,  that  I  hare  never  seen 
eqnalled  in  modem  workmanship.* 

1458.  King  Charles  the  Seventh,  King  of 
France,  having  received  private  information  of 
the  invention  of  printing  at  Mentz,  sent  Nicolas 
Jenson,  or  Jensonius,  an  engraver  of  coins  and 
medals  at  Paris,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
art.  Having  succeeded,  he  returned  to  France 
vrhen  he  found  his  patron  was  dead ;  upon  which 
he  retired  to  Venice  and  commenced  letter- 
foander  and  printer ;  he  excdled  in  all  brunches 
of  the  art,  and  more  than  are  united  with  it. 
He  first  determined  the  form  and  proportion  of 
the  present  Roman  character.  The  date  of  his 
first  work  is  1471,  and  the  last  1481,  in  which 
year  he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

1458,  £neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius 
II.  observed  of  the  Italian  priests,  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  they  had  ever  so  much  as  read  the 
New  Testament.  (Hody  de  Bib!.  Textibus,  p. 
464.)  Robert  Stephens,  (who  died  in  1564)  tells 
us  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  that  being 
asked  by  him  in  what  place  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment such  a  thing  was  written,  they  answered, 
that  they*  had  re^  it  in  Jerome,  or  in  the  De- 
crees, but  what  the  New  Testament  was  thtj  did 
not  Imow. — Lewit't  Hut.  of  Traml.  of  BihU. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  clergy  affirm,  that 
Martin  Luther  had  lately  composed  a  wicked 
book  called  the  New  Testament,  but  that  they 
for  fheii  part,  would  adhere  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  foreign  monk,  declaiming  in  the  pul- 
pit agamst  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  said  to 
his  audience :  '  A  new  language  was  invented 
some  time  ago,  called  Greek,  which  had  been 
the  mother  of  all  these  heresies ;  a  book  is  printed 
in  this  language,  called  the  New  Testament, 
which  contains  many  dangerous  things !  another 
lan^ageis  now  forming,  the  Hebrew  ;  whoever 
learns  it,  immediately  becomes  a  Jew.'  The 
commissioners  of  the  senate  of  Lucem,  confiscat- 
ed the  works  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  poets,  which  they  found  in  the  library  of 
a  friend  of  Zuinglius,  concluding  that  every 
book  printed  in  that  language  must  be  infected 
with  Lutheranism. — Dr.  M'Crie^t  Life  of  Knox. 

In  a  synod  of  the  rural  deans  of  Switzerland, 
only  three  were  found  who  had  read  the  Bible ; 
the  others  confessed  that  they  were  scarcely  ac- 
quainted even  with  the  New  Testament. — Uetit 
Life  of  Zmnglixu,  by  Mia  Aikin. 

An  ecclesiastic  of  eminence  was  asked  what 
were  the  ten  commandments ;  he  replied  there 
was  no  such  book  in  the  library.  Martin  Luther 
never  saw  a  bible  till  after  he  was  twenty-one 
yean  old,  and  had  taken  a  degree  in  arts.  Car- 
lostadt  had  been  a  doctor  of  divinity  twenty-eight 
years  before  he  read  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  when 
he  stood  for  a  degree  in  the  university  of  Wit- 
tenberg, he  obtained  an  honour,  and  it  was  en- 
tered in  the  university  records  that  he  was  luffici- 
entiuiimu.   Pellican  could  not  procure  one  Greek 
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Testament  in  all  Germany ;  the  first  he  got  was 
from  Italy. — Sobiruon'i  Eccl.  Retearches. 

1460.  The  art  of  engraving  upon  copper  is 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  about  this  period. 
The  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving  upon  copper, 
like  that  of  every  other,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Italy,  Geitnany  and  Hollandfaaverespectively  put 
in  their  claims  to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  but 
which  has  the  greater  right  is  hard  to  determine. 
The  Italians  tell  us  that  Finiguena,  a  gold- 
smith of  Florence,  hit  upon  the  method  of  print- 
ing from  an  engraved  plate  in  the  year  1460 ; 
taking  off  the  impre^ion  upon  a  moistened  paper, 
and  rolling  it  gently  witii  a  roller.  He  com- 
municated the  discoverv  to  Baccio  Baldini,  of 
his  own  profession  and  city,  who  pursued  it  with 
success,  and  engraved  several  plates  from  draw- 
ings of  Sandro  or  Alessandro  Boticelli,  which 
being  seen  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  he  not  only 
assisted  Baldini  .with  designs,  but  cultivated  and 
improved  the  new  art  himself.  It  was  not  long 
before  TJgo  da  Carpi  used  different  stamps  for 
the  gradation  of  lights  and  shades,  and  therebr 
added  a  variety  of  tints.  The  manner  in  whicb 
Finiruerra  made  this  discovery,  is  thus  given  by 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  :— 

"  Of  engraving  upon  copper  the  earliest  known 
impression  is  that  executed  by  one  Thomaso 
Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  with  the 
date  of  1460  upon  it.  One  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstances is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
discovery.  Finiguerra  chanced  to  cast,  or  let 
fall  a  piece  of  copper,  engraved  and  filled  with 
ink,  into  melted  sulphur ;  and  observing  that  the 
exact  impression  of  his  work  was  leit  on  the 
sulphur,  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  mois- 
tened paper,  rolling  it  gendy  with  a  roller.  This 
origin  nas  been  admitted  by  Lord  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Landseer ;  but  another  has  been  also  men- 
tioned by  Huber : — '  It  is  reported,'  says  he, 
'  that  a  washer-woman  left  some  linen  upon  a 
plate  or  dish  on  which  Finiguerra  had  just  been 
engraving  :  and  that  an  impression  of  the  subject 
engraved,  however  imperfect,  came  off  upon  the 
linen  ;  occasioned  by  its  weight  and  moistness. 
We  learn  also  from  Vasari,'  continues  Huber, 
■  that  as  early  as  the  year  1450,  the  same  artist 
had  engraved  very  ingeniously,  upon  a  chalice, 
(or  sacramental  cup)  some  small  figures  of  the 
Pastion  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  service  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  of  Florence,  &c.  But,'  ob- 
serves Huber,  '  it  is  material  to  remark,  that  we 
have  no  direct  evidence  whatever  of  the  work- 
manship  of  Finieuerra ;  for  his  name  is  not  sub- 
scribed to  any  of  his  productions.  The  efforts  of 
Boticelli  and  Baldini,  his  cotemporaries  and 
acquaintance,  seem  to  be. strengthened  by  some- 
what less  exceptionable  evidence.' " 

With  respect  to  tiiis  grand  discovery,  the 
learned  Buonarroti  observes, 

"  That  it  would  be  sufficient  to  occasion  our 
astonishment  that  the  ancients  did  not  discover 
the  art  of  chalcography,  were  it  not  known  that 
discoveries  of  Uiis  sort  generally  occur  acci- 
dentally to  mechanics  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling." 
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Different  opinions  also  exist  upon  this  subject: 
that  Masso  Finiguerra  is  entitled  to  the  full 
merit,  the  reader  will  hare  no  doubt,  after  an 
attenUve  perusal  of  Mr.  Ottley's  valuable  Work 
on  Early  Engraving. 

From  Italy  the  art  travelled  into  Flanders, 
where  it  was  first  practised  by  Martin  Schoen  of 
Antwerp ;  or,  as  some  contend,  of  Colmar,  in 
Germany. 

The  Germans  contend,  that  engraving  was 
practised  in  that  country  long  before  the  Ume  of 
Finiguerra,  Pollaivli  and  Montegna.  Some  con- 
tend that  Francis  a  Bocholt,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  art,  and  his  immediate  followers  were  Israel 
k  Mechenick,  and  Martin  Stock  the  preceptor  of 
Albert  Durer.  John  Muller  or  Regiomontanus 
of  Nuremberg,  is  also  mentioned  as  a  very  early 
engraver;  William  Baur  and  Frederic  Schott, 
at  Stiasburg  about  1464.  Martin  Schoen,  they 
tell  us,  engraved  between  1460  and  1470;  Lu- 
precht  Rust  was  bis  master,  and,  consequently, 
must  have  worked  as  early  as  1450.  They  also 
produce  a  print  executed  by  one  H.  S.  in  1455, 
and  another  by  Hirschvogel  even  ten  years 
earlier. 

Strutt,  in  his  History  of  Engraving,  says 
prints  from  engraved  copper  first  made  their 
appearatice  in  Germany  about  1450.  The  earliest 
date  of  a  copper-plate  print  is  indeed  only  1461 ; 
but  however  faulty  this  print  may  be  with  respect 
to  the  drawing,  or  defective  in  point  of  taste,  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  execution  of  it  has  by  no 
means  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  first 
productions  of  the  graver.  We  have  also  several 
other  engravings,  evidently  the  work  of  the  same 
master ;  in  which  the  impressions  are  so  neatly 
taken  from  the  plates,  and  the  engravings  so 
clearly  printed  in  every  part,  that  according  to 
all  appearance  they  could  not  be  executed  in  a 
much  better  manner  at  the  present  day,  with  all 
the  convenieiues  which  the  copper-plate  printers 
now  possess,  and  the  additional  knowledge  they 
must  necessarily  have  acquired  in  the  course  of 
more  than  three  centuries.  Hence  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  if  they  were  not  the  first  specimens 
of  the  engraver's  workmanship,  they  were  much 
less  the  first  efforts  of  the  copper-plate  printer's 
ability.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  Martin 
Schoen,  who  is  said,  with  great  appearance  of 
truth,  to  have  worked  from  1460  to  1486,  was 
apparently  the  scholar  of  Stoltzhirs;  for  he  fol- 
lowed his  style  of  engraving,  and  copied  from 
him  a  set  of  prints,  representing  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour.  Xow,  allowing  Stoltzhirs  to  have  pre- 
ceded his  disciple  only  ten  years,  this  carries  the 
en  of  the  art  back  to  1450,  as  was  suid  above. 
There  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  it  was  known 
to  the  Italians  till  at  least  ten  years  afterwards. 
The  earliest  prints  that  are  known  to  be  theirs 
are  a  set  of  the  seven  planets,  and  an  almanack 
by  way  of  frontispiece ;  on  which  are  directions 
for  finding  Easter  from  the  year  1465  to  1570 
inclusive:  and  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  the 
engravings  were  not  antedated,  for  the  almanack, 
of  coarse,  became  les«  and  less  valuable  every 
jwu.    In  all  probability,  therefore,  thece  prints 


must  have  been  executed  in  the  year  1464,  whicb 
is  only  four  years  later  than  the  Italians  them- 
selves lay  any  claim  to.  T^e  three  earliest 
Italian  engravers  are,  Finiguerra,  Boticelli,  aod 
Baldini.  If  we  are  to  re^r  these  prints  to  aojr 
of  the  three,  we  shall  naturally  conclude  them  to 
be  the  work  of  Finiguerra  or  Baldini :  for  they 
are  not  equal  either  in  drawing  or  composition 
to  those  ascribed  to  Boticelli,  which  we  knov  at 
least  were  designed  by  him ;  and  as  Baldini  is 
expressly  said  to  have  worked  from  the  desiens 
of  Boticelli,  it  wUl  appear  most  probable  tLu 
they  belong  to  Finiguerra. 

The  Dutch  will  have  the  source  of  the  ait  o 
be  among  them,  and  to  have  flowed  from  Hol- 
land into  Germany,  and  from  Germany  into 
Italy.  They  contend  that  Laurentius  Caster, 
not  only  invented  printing  at  Haerlem,  but  also 
the  method  of  takmg  off  impressions  on  wood; 
and  Peter  Schoefier  found  out  the  art  of  en- 
g^ving  on  copper,  and  taking  impressions  from 
plates  of  that  metal. 

When  the  Mentz  printers  were  dispersed  in 
1462,  they  carried  the  art  of  engraving  and 
copper-plate  printing  into  Germany,  where  they 
became  commonly  practised  about  the  year 
1465. 

Conrad  Sweynheim,  of  Mentz,  and  Arnold 
Pannartz,  imported  the  art  of  engraving  ioto 
Italy  about  1465 ;  the  former  of  Uiese  betook 
himself  wholly  to  engraving  about  1474 :  the 
year  following  some  of  his  plates  for  Ptolomy's 
Cosmographia  were  printed,  and  these  were  me 
first  copper-plates  Italy  ever  saw.  Meermaa 
says,  that  this  work  could  not  appear  before  the 
year  1478,  at  Rome,  by  Arnold  Buckinck,  a 
German. 

Whether  we  consider  the  art  of  engraving 
with  regard  to  the  utility  and  pleasure  it  affords, 
or  the  difficulty  that  attends  its  execution,  we 
cannot  but  confess,  that  on  every  account  it 
deserves  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  polite 
arts.  It  is  by  means  of  this  art  that  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious  are  adorned  with  the  portraits  of 
the  greatest  men  of  all  ages  and  all  nations: 
that  their  memoirs,  their  most  remarkable  and 
most  glorious  actions,  are  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity.  It  is  by  this  art  also,  that  the 
paintings  of  the  greatest  masters  are  multiplied 
to  a  boundless  number;  and  that  the  lovers  of 
the  polite  arts,  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  those  beauties  from 
which  their  distant  situation  seemed  to  have  for 
ever  debarred  them ;  and  persons  of  moderate 
fortune  are  hereby  enabled  to  become  possessed 
of  all  the  spirit,  and  all  the  poetry,  that  are  con- 
tained in  those  miracles  of  art,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  temples  of  Italy,  or 
the  cabinets  of  princes.  When  we  reflect,  more- 
over, that  the  engraver,  beside  the  beauties  of 
Soetic  composition,  and  the  artful  ordinance  of 
esign,  is  to  express,  merely  by  the  means  of 
light  and  shade,  all  the  various  tints  of  colours 
and  clair  obtcure ;  to  give  a  relief  to  each  figure, 
and  a  truth  to  each  object ;  that  he  is  now  to 
paint  a  sky  serene  and  bright,  and  then  loaded 
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with  dark  clouds;  now  the  pure  trsnquO  stream, 
and  then  the  foaming,  raging  sea;  that  here  he 
is  to  express  the  character  of  the  man,  strongly 
marked  m  his  countenance,  and  there  the  mi- 
nutest ornament  of  his  dress ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
is  to  represent  all,  even  the  most  difficult  objects 
in  nature ;  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
vast  improvements  in  this  art,  and  that  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  it  is  at  this  day  arrived. — 
Ijemoine. 

Of  the  different  modes  of  en^ving,  and  the 
date  of  their  invention,  with  notices  of  those  who 
hare  improved  the  art,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  dates. 

1462.  Faust  and  Schoeffer  published  a  Latin 
Bible,  in  2  vols,  folio.  This  is  the  first  edition 
with  a  date,  and  like  all  other  early  typographical 
productions,  is  of  extreme  rariety  and  value. 
The  copies  ofthis  bible  on  |Mner,  are  even  more 
rare  than  those  on  vellum,  of  which  last,  more, 
probably,  were  printed,  that  they  might  have  the 
greater  resemblance  to  manuscripts,  which  the 
Irst  printen  endeavoured  to  imitate  as  much  as 
possible.  Lambinet,inhi$i2ecA«rc^«n(rrortjrtne 
de  V  imprimerie,  says, "  it  is  certain  that  from  the 
year  1463,  Faust,  Schoeffer,  and  their  partners, 
sold  or  exchanged,  in  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  most  celebrated  universities,  the  great 
number  of  books  which  they  had  printed ;  and 
whenever  they  could, mM  them  at  manutcripli.  As 
prooCs  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  1st.  That 
we  know  of  no  work  tnat  issued  from  their  press, 
betwixt  the  bible  of  1462,  and  the  first  edition  of 
deere  de  Officii*,  in  1465.  2nd.  Gabriel  Naude 
informs  as,  that  he  brought  to  Parisa  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  the  bible,  of  1462.  As  they 
were  on  parchment,  and  the  capital  letters  illu- 
minated with  blue,  and  purple,  and  gold,  after 
the  manner  of  ancient  manuscripts,  he  sold  them 
as  such,  at  sixty  crowns.  But  those  who  first 
purchased  copies,  comparing  them  together,  soon 
found  that  they  exactly  resembled  each  other : 
afterwards  they  learned  that  Faust  had  sold  a 
great  number  of  copies,  and  had  lowered  the 
jmce,  first  to  forty,  and  then  to  twenty  crowns. 
The  fraud  being  thus  discovered,  he  was  pursued 
by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  forced  to  ny  from 
nris,  and  return  to  Mentz ;  but  not  finding  him- 
self safe,  he  again  quitted  Mentz,  and  vrithdrew  to 
Strasburg,  where,  it  is  supposed,  be  taught  the 
art  to  John  Mentilius.  The  facility  with  which 
Faust  thus  supplied  bibles  for  sale,  is  said  to  have 
caused  him  to  be  accounted  a  necromancer ;  and 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  well-known  stoiy  of  the 
Devil  ami  Dr.  Fauttui.  Others  have  railed  the 
truth  of  this  in  auestion,  and  remarked  that  there 
was  a  Faustus  living  at  the  same  period,  who 
wrote  a  poem  De  influentia  Syderum,  which,  with 
a  number  of  other  tracts,  was  printed  at  Paris, 
per  Gnido  Mercator,  1496."  His  proper  name 
was  Publius  Faustus  Andrelinus  Foroliviencis, 
but  he  called  himself,  and  his  friends  in  their 
letters  tohim  called  him, Fauttui. 

Faust,  when  he  could  no  longer  prevent  a  dis- 
covery, gives  an  account  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
manner  IB  which  the  books  were  done,  and  throws 


some  light  upon  the  affair,  by  placiB|;  at  die  end 
of  his  iMok  the  following  colophon  or  inscription : 
"  This  present  work,  with  all  its  embellishments, 
&c.  was  done  not  with  pen  and  ink,  &c.  but  by  a 
new  invented  art  of  casting  letters,  printing,  &c. 
by  me  John  Faust,  and  my  son-in-law,  Peter 
Schoeffer,  in  the  famous  city  of  Mentz,  upon  the 
Rhine,  anno 

Next  to  the  Latin  bible,  we  have  five  several 
impressions,  which  were  certainly  made  between 
the  years  1457  and  1466.  The  first  of  these, 
which  is  omitted  in  all  the  lists  of  the  early  books 
that  were  printed  before  Lambeck's  catalogue  of 
the  Vienna  library,  the  Mentz's  Ptalter,  of  1467. 
The  second  is  the  Ratinnale  Divinorum  Offieio~ 
rum,  written  by  William  Durand,  and  printed  at 
Mentz,  upon  vellum,  two  years  after  the  Psalter. 
The  Durandi  Rationale  was  the  first  book  printed 
with  the  improved  types  {cait  metal)  the  work  of 
Faust  and  Schoeffer.  They  seem  to  have  had 
only  one  size  of  cast  letters,  all  the  larger  charac- 
ters which  Faust  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  thus  he  became  heir  to  nis  father-in- 
law's  office,  presses,  Sec. 

The  third  is  the  CatAo/tcon,  aLatin  vocabulary, 
printed  at  Mentz,  in  1460,  for  the  second  time ; 
for  the  first  impression  was  done  upon  wood. 
This  book  was  likewise  in  the  earl  of  Pembroke's 
library ;  it  is  in  large  folio,  and  beautifully  print- 
ed. This  Catholicon  is  a  kind  of  grammar,  com. 
piled  by  John  of  Genoa,  a  Dominican  friar,  1286. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  last  of  which 
contains  a  dictionaty  of  Latin  words,  digested 
alphabetically.  There  have  been  several  editions 
of^  it  in  folio,  as  Chevillier  informs  us,  who  saw 
two  of  them ;  one  very  old,  and  without  date ; 
the  other  printed  at  Paris,  1906,  by  Jodocus  Ba- 
dius.  Another  impression  of  it  is  done  at  Lvons 
by  Antony  Du  Ry,  1620,  and  augmentea  by 
Peter  Gille.  Furetiere,  therefore,  was  led  into 
a  palpable  error,  when  he  affirmed,  after  Dr. 
Mental,  and  Father  Jacob,  a  Carmelite,  that  the 
fii'st  printed  book,  de  RitibuM  Ecclesitt,  printed 
1461 ;  a  Bible  printed  anno  1462;  <S'/.  Auitin  de 
Civitate  Dei ;  and  Tully  Officet;  seeing  here  are 
no  less  than  four  printed  books  before  the  oldest 
of  them ;  besides,  this  book,  de  Ritibui  Eccletice. 
was  not  written  by  William  Durand,  but  by  John 
Stephen  Durand,  who  was  first  prendent  of  the 
parliament  of  Thoulouse,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
different  book  from  Durand's  Rationale,  and  of 
a  much  later  date. 

The  fourth  is  the  second  edtion  of  the  Latin 
bible,  in  folio,  1462,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion at  the  end : — "  This  present  work  was 
finished  and  perfected,  for  the  service  of  God,  in 
the  citv  of  Mentz,  by  John  Faust,  citizen,  and 
Peter  Schoeffer  de  Gemsheim,  clerk  of  the  same 
diocese;  it  was  completed  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation  MCCCCLXII,  on  the  eve 
of  the  assumption  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary." 

The  fifth  is  7W/y'i  Officet,  printed  at  Menu, 
1466,  though  some  editions  have  a  later  date 
by  one,  and  others  by  two  veais,  all  of  which  were 
printed  at  Mentz,  with  tne  same  inscription  in 
every  respect,  as  we  shall  shew  immediately.    It 
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U  a  small  quarto,  and  vetj  beaotiftilly  printed, 
and  well  preserved.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  bad  this 
in  his  library,  which  he  presented  to  the  uniyer- 
sitT  of  Oxford ;  where  it  is  still  kept.  Dr.  James 
pnolished  a  catalofpue  of  all  Sir  Thomas's  books, 
entitled  CaUiiogtuBihlioihec<eBodleiana,ia  quar- 
to, 1605;  in  the  197th  page  of  which  book,  we 
find  this  Tully's  Offices,  with  the  following  in- 
scription, Ejuidem  Liber  de  Officiit,  ^c.  1465. 
About  seventy  years  after  this,  JDr.  Thomas  Hyde 
published  his  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the 
University  library,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  folio, 
1674,  in  which  he  gives  the  date  of  the  book, 
page  162;  which  is  the  same  with  flie  former, 
and  confirmed  by  Antony  Wood's  History  of  that 
University,  printed  likewise  1674. 

1462.  Faust  printed  an  edition  of  the  German 
Bible,  in  2  vols.  fol.  which  is  the  first  German 
Bible  with  a  date ;  but  the  priority  must  be 
allowed  to  an  edition  without  date,  place,  or 
printer's  name,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  Lord  Spen- 
cer's library.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  latter 
in  the  Electoral  Library  at  Munich,  with  two 
manuscript  observations,  the  one  of  the  date  of 
1467,  bemg  that  of  the  illuminator,  at  the  end 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah ;  the  other  is  at  the  end 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  contains  a  notice  of  the 
genealorical  r^pectability  of  one  Hector  Mu- 
nch, and  a  memorandum  to  this  efliect,  "  1466, 
27th  of  June,  this  book  was  bought  unbound 
for  twelve  guilders."  Hector  Mulich  received  a 
patent  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
that  same  year.  The  author  of^this  translation 
is  unknown ;  and  Walchius  remarks,  that  "  there 
were  several  ancient  versions  all  made  from  the 
Latin,  bat  so  obscure  and  barbarous  as  to  be  al- 
most unintelligible. 

We  have  under  the  firm  of  Faust  and  Scho- 
efFer,  the  PtaUer  of  1467,  and  a  reprint  of  the 
same  work  in  1458.  The  Rationale  Durandi, 
1469.  ClemeMii  Papee  Conititutiones,  1460. 
Biblia  Latina,  1462.  Liber  Sextus  Decretalium, 
1465.  Cicero  de  Officiit,  1465,  and  a  reprint  of 
the  same  1466,  quarta  die  Menii  Februarii. 
Faust's  name  appears  for  the  last  time  to  the 
Cicero  de  Officii!  of  1466. 

The  device  of  Faust  and  Schoeffer  consisted  of 
two  shields  suspended  to  a  bou^  of  a  shield,  on 
one  of  which  were  three  stats.  These  shields  are 
usually  executed  in  red ;  and  first  appeared  in 
the  German  bible.  The  mark  of  the  paper  on 
which  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  printed  many  of 
their  works,  was  the  ox-head,  sometimes  with  a 
star  or  a  flower  over  it. 

The  following  epigram,  which  is  found  in  Gal 
Mandseus,  was  wntten  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  paper  used  by  Faust  was  uniformly  chaiac- 
terizied  by  having  the  figure  of  a  bull's  htad  as  a 
water  mark : 

Hi*  duo  si  nealn  tenerta  hnpiresaa  pa|>7rii 
ArtUcinn  stcno  TitnlinMi  conuid  noous 
.    Onuidia  dwleognvhla  nfeniot  mlncnla  WmtH 
Qui  prima*  calami*  libra*  tranacripait  ahemia 
Atgne  am  tenia  mimm  decoa  Intnlit  utc 

"  The  printing  office  of  Faust  and  Schoefier," 
says  Fiscner,  "was  established  at  a  house  called 


Zum  HtimbrttM  or  Hnmerhif,  in  Cordwiinti'i. 
street,  opposite  the  eoUege  of  the  Cordeliers,  aid 
lately  of  uie  Jesuits.  Tnat  veiy  house  was  erea 
recently  called  Drei  Konigtkof,  from  the  mine 
of  a  snuill  chapel — ^where  according  to  an  ancint 
tradition,  the  skulls  of  three  Magicians  wot 
deposited,  having  been  carried  in  solemn  prooes. 
sion,  from  Milan  to  Cologne."  Faust's  deMit- 
ment  was  that  of  the  compodtor,  and  Schoefier's 
that  of  the  pressman. 

The  date  and  cause  of  the  dispersion  of  YiaA 
and  Schoeffer's  workmen,  and  the  consequeat 
spreading  of  the  art  of  printing  over  the  contmoit 
oT  Europe,  have  been  already  stated.  The  res- 
pective periods  of  its  first  introduction  into  the 
principal  cities  and  towns,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  every  country  where  the  press  has  shed  lis 
infiuence,  and  carried  with  it  the  blessings  of 
civilization  and  liberty,  together  with  such  notices 
and  anecdotes  of  its  professors,  as  shall  be  inter- 
esting to  the  antiquary,  and  the  lover  of  the  typo- 
graphic art,  have  been  diligendy  sought  after,*iid 
will  be  given  with  the  utmost  possible  acconc;. 

1462.  Died  John  Geinsfliesh  or  Gcten- 
BERO  senior,  one  of  the  reputed  authors  of  the 
art  of  printing.     (See  Gutenberg,  1468.J 

1462.  Besides  ihe  several  editions  of  tiieSiUis 
Pauparum,  printed  with  wood  blocks,  theieerist 
two  in  which  the  text  is  printed  in  moveable 
characters;  one  in  the  German,  the  other  in 


*  Tlie  most  remaikable  book*  printed  from  blodu  witk 
flgmvs,  aie  these . 

SpeeiUum  kunummMleationtM.  1408, 1473,  \i8i.—ngvt 
tffpuM  iKterUatqueanti^fpiea  nam  TatamaUi—tiuMitrit 
Jem  CkriM  in  figurU.  l*7i. —Butoria  itu  PntUalk 
VirginU  Maria  a  CmUeo  Cttntiemnan  iemiee  etUUtt, 
heton  un.—raMeietaa»temporum.  it7t.—DMagiueni- 
•htrarum.  UW.—Art  moriendi.—Bittoria  8.  jDkmmi 
B»a»g«llttm,  (futque  tttiima  Apoealfptiea.—Art  laew. 
roMdi  notaUlii  ptr  figuroM  EvangtUttm  mn.—TneUba  k 
AnHekritfo.—Jo.  BartUMi LibeUut  Cliinmanliau.-V(>ri* 
faiula  el  jimiHteAnet.— JTeditoMafiei  RevertndiMtimi  Pttrli 
DM.  Johmtnii  ie  Tmrrteremuita,  ic.  Rome  br  Cdaliic 
Bakn,  14t7,  again  in  147s,  and  by  John  Nmndater  d 
Mayenoe  1578.  Remarkable  for  the  sinpiUiity  of  the 
type,  and  wood  cuts  excellent  for  the  time.— JMirii 
VattarH  Oput  ie  Re  miitari.  Veronie,  a  Joanne  Crnpa, 
147a.  The  wood  cats  to  ttd*  book  are  supposed  to  be  dose 
by  Motteo  Pa*ti  or  dePoetis,  a  MendofValtui'saiiilt 
painter.  He  engraved  some  coins.  Keyster  cslla  tbew 
copper-platea }  and  therefore  since  Mantegna  was  oolf 
twenty-one  years  old  when  this  book  was  printed ;  he  vill 
have  it  that  the  invention  of  engraving  on  copper-plstcs, 
and  printing  f^om  them,  cannot  be  asraibed  to  him. 

Other  book*  with  wood  cnts  are  :  Alrmna  Pehimt, 
Summa  ie  planelu  Ecdeslae.  1474 — A  BiMe  printed  at 
Aogabouig.  1477 1  two  others  without  place  or  date ;  a 
foorth  at  Nuremberg,  1483 ;  a  fifth  In  1490,  both  by  Kobur- 
ger  I  a  sixth  at  Lnbec ;  also  one  printed  at  Venice,  1W-— 
Caiton't  Mymmr  at  1480,  isadomed  with  wood-eutsi  as 
is  also  his  Oolden  Legend,  of  1483 ;  and  hisSrapc'iFaUei. 
of  1484.— A  Berbal  published  in  Germany,  UM.—Htrt— 
SanifoMt,  1486  and  14SS. both  at  Angsboorgi  andatHott, 
l4Pt,  by  Meydenbach  or  Medebach.— Sebasttan  BnuKtti 
bom  1468,  published  StulH  BaeU;  or,  TJk«  Sklf  </  f-^ 
with  one  hundred  wood  cuts  after  Locher.  The  Irst  edibon 
has  no  date,  but  Is  supposed  to  liave  been  printed  Jnl41Ci 
the  second  has  the  date,  UP4.— Hone  B«a(c  Jfsric,  \m 
also  I4in ;  and  again  by  Philinw  Ftehonehet,  witfa  adm- 
Fsble  wood  cuts,  in  1500.  ^. 

Books  most  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  thdr  wood 
cuts,  are  :  Bytnurttomackia  PoimkiU,  1499— and  £<  <">*- 
/mnaUtmi  H  M.  Loioeico  Dolce.  Ven.  typls  Gabr.  GloUtl 
de  FenarUs,  1U3. 

Bee  Meerman**  Orighut  TfpograplUea.—aemeii't  Bit- 
llotheque  Curieioe.— Ammier  wr  fon^itae  tt  let  froF^  " 
L'Imprimerii.—Dt  Bun,  Hattalie,  Ames,  Dibdln,  Ottlrr. 
Singer,  &c. 
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the  Latin  langaage.  They  were  published  firom 
the  piesB  of  Albert  Pfister,  at  Bamberg;  al- 
though they  are  without  date,  and  aie  considered 
the  earliest  examples  of  books  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  page,  with  metal  types,  and  decora- 
ted with  wood  cuti.  The  earliest  printed  book, 
containiog  text  and  engravings  illustrative  of 
scriptural  subjects  is  rallied  the  Histories  of 
Jotepk,  DaatM,  Judith,  and  Either,  printed  by 
Ffister  in  this  year.  It  is  among  the  rarest  typo- 
graphical cariosities  in  existence,  there  being  at 
present  <mly  two  known  copies  of  it — one  in  the 
royal  libraiy  at  Paris,  and  another  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Earl  Spencer.  The  following  is  a  metri- 
cal version  of  the  original  metriial  colophon  in 
the  German  language. 

Saeh  nuui  with  eagernem  dedrea 
To  leun,  and  to  be  wiie  upires. 
But  booka  andxnaatera  make  oa  ao ; 
^ni  all  men  cannot  Latin  know, 
niereon  I  hare  for  lometiinea  thonght, 
And  HiaroBUa  Ftoca  tofether  brought : 
JoaarB,  and  Oakikl,  and  Judith, 
Witti  good  intent ;  EiTHia  therewith, 
To  these  did  Qod  imtection  glre, 
Aa  new  to  all  who  godly  lire. 
If  br  it  we  our  Uvea  amend, 
TUa  little  hook  hath  gained  ita  end, 
'Whicbcertatnljr  in  Bamberg  town 
By  Ai«aBT  Priarca'a  preaa  waa  done, 
Infntrteen  hundred  nxtg.tmt, 
Aa  men  now  reckon ;    that  is  tme. 
Boon  after  good  St.  Wallwargh'a  day, 
IVhom  to  procnre  for  oa  we  pnj, 
Peace  and  eternal  live  to  lire  j 
The  wtiich  to  all  of  as  Ood  give.  Amen. 

l^iis  Terrion isliteraUyaccurate,  and  was  sup- 
plied by  my  friend  Mr.Il.  W.  Wade.— DtMm. 

It  is  probable  that  this  partial  impression  of 
&e  saci«d  text,  thus  decorated,  gave  the  idea  of 
publishing  the  entire  text  of  the  bible,  with  simi- 
lar embellishments,  and  in  the  same  language,  at 
Aussburg,  about  the  year  1473,  and  a  similar  one 
by  Fyner,  of  Eslingen,  between  the  years  1474 
ud  1477 :  a  practice  frequently  adopted  after, 
wards,  both  in  the  German  iind  other  vernacular 
translations,  and  in  various  editions  of  the  Latin 
bible.  Pfister  is  also  supposed  to  have  published 
a  b3»le,  described  in  the  Bibliotheea  Speneeriana. 

1463.  On  the  application  of  the  card-makers 
of  London  to  Parliament,  an  act  was  made 
against  the  importation  of  playing-cards.  From 
tjus  statute  it  appears,  tluit  boUi  card-playing 
and  card-making  were  known  and  practised  in 
England  before  this  period,  or  about  fif^  years 
after  the  era  of  their  supposed  invention. 

Austis,  in  his  HUtory  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  1277,  produces  a  passage,  cited  from  a 
wardrobe  computus,  made  in  the  sixth  year  of 
King  Edward  I.  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a 
game  entitled  the  Four  Kings  YIIIs.  Yd.  and 
hence  that  writer  conjectures  that  playing  cards 
were  then  used  in  England,  a  supposition  which 
might  seem  the  less  unreasonable,  since  we  lutve 
no  account  of  any  game  played  in  Europe,  in 
which  four  kings  were  used  except  in  cards. — 
Edward  I.  resided  fire  years  in  Syria. 

l464,Augiut  1.  Died  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  called 
the  elder,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1399,  and  he 
becaoM  an  eminent  merchant.  Cosmo  de  Medicis 


deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  mu- 
nificent patrons  of  literature  of  his  time ;  he 
collected  a  noble  library,  which  he  enriched  with 
inestimable  manuscripts  from  Greece  and  other 
countries.  The  envy  excited  against  him  by  his 
riches  and  eminent  qualities,  raised  him  many 
enemies,  by  whose  intrigues  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  native  country  He  then  retired  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  received  as  a  prince.  His 
fellow  citizens  afterwards  recalled  nim,  and  he 
bore  a  principal  share  in  the  government  of  the 
republic  for  tnirty-four  years.  On  his  tomb  waa 
engraren  this  inscription :  The  Father  of  his 
People,  and  the  Dslivereb  of  his  Cocntrt. 

An  historical  account  of  the  pagents,  and  a 
short  notice  of  the  most  interesting,  may  serve  to 
illustiate  the  manners  and  customs  of  tne  times, 
as  marking  things,  "  though  familiar  to  a  £em, 
will  be  new  no  more."  Strutt,  in  his  Sport*  and 
Pattimet,  observes,  that  the  old  chronicles  con- 
tains large  particulars  of  these  and  similar  exhi- 
bitions, and  even  up  to  fiihr  or  sixty  years  ago  in 
the  lord  mayor's  show ;  but  the  pageants  and 
orations  have  long  been  discontinue,  and  the 
lord  mayor's  itself  is  so  much  contracted,  that  it 
is  in  rrality  altogether  unworthy  of  such  as 
appdlation. 

Warton  thinks  that  the  Pageant),  which  on 
civil  occasions  derived  great  part  of  their  de- 
corations and  actors  from  historical  fact,  and 
consequently  made  profane  charactere  the  subject 
of  public  exhibition,  dictated  ideas  of  a  regular 
drama  much  sooner  than  the  Mystexies.  Whether 
this  were  so  or  not,  the  Pageants  sometimes  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  Mysteries,  and  were  of  a 
mixed  character.  This  is  particularly  exem- 
plified in  the  prints  to  the  descriptive  volume  of 
the  great  Haerlem  show.  There  were  on  that 
occasion  personifications  of  Vanity,  Wisdom, 
War,  Crudty,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Learning, 
Pride,  Povertr,  Blindness,  Drunkenness,  Evil 
Conscience,  Wickedness,  Despair,  Fame,  Bad 
Report,  Envy,  Hvpociisy,  Hunger,  Thirst,  Pain : 
personations  of  Cnrist,  Judas,  Ananias,  Sapphira, 
Zaccheus,  Cornelius,  Tabitha,  Tobias,  Midas, 
Mercury,  Soldiers,  Murderers,  Merchants,  Priests, 
&c.  Riches  is  there  r^resented  as  a  man  richly 
habited,  accompanied  by  Covetousness,  a  female 
with  a  high  run  open  at  the  neck  in  front,  from 
whence  springs  a  large  branch  that  fidls  hori- 
zontally over  her  shoulder,  to  Achan,  Ahab, 
and  Judas,  who  follow  in  the  procession,  pluck- 
ing the  fruit  from  the  bough .  In  another  of  these 
prints,  Christ  barefooted,  and  in  a  close  vest, 
precedes  a  penitent-lookmg  man,  and  grasps  a 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  turns  round 
and  points  at  Uie  devil,  who  holds  aproiu^,  and 
is  at  the  man's  heels  with  Hell  and  Death  lollow- 
ing.  Hell  is  denoted  by  a  black  monk-like 
figure  walking  without  a  head,  flame  and  smoke 
issuing  forth  at  the  top  instoid ;  Death,  gaunt 
aind  naked,  holds  a  large  dart ;  the  Devil  has  a 
human  face  with  horns,  and  blunt  tail,  rather 
thickened  at  the  end.  Trailing  on  the  ground 
like  a  rope.  A  procession  in  one  of  these  plates 
represents  the  story  of  Hatto,  Bishop  of  Mentz, 
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who,  in  Older  Aat  a  scarcity  might  the  sooner 
cease,  assembled  the  poor  that  were  suffering  by 
famine  in  a  bam,  and  caused  them  to  be  burnt 
alive, saying,  thatpoor  people  were  like  mice,  good 
for  nothing  but  to  devour  com  ;  wherefore  God 
Almighty  raised  up  an  army  of  mice  to  do  judg- 
ment upon  him,  from  whom  he  escaped  to  a 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  whither  the 
mice  swam,  and  miserably  devoured  him.  This 
story  was  told  in  the  pageant  by  a  wooden  build- 
ing apparently  on  fire;  people  enclosed  within, 
put  their  hands  through  the  bars  of  the  window 
imploring  relief;  a  soldier  with  a  lighted  torch 
in  one  hand,  stabs  at  them  with  a  dagger  grasped 
in  the  other;  the  archbishop,  robed,  mitred,  and 
crosiered,  follows  dignifiedly;  while  Avarice  in- 
fuses her  thoughts  into  his  ear  with  a  pair  of 
bellows ;  lastly,  a  dart,  from  which  mice  are  hung 
by  the  back,  is  uplifted  against  him  by  death.* 

Stratt  remarks  that  pageants,  though  com- 
monly exhibited  in  the  great  towns  and  cities  of 
England  on  solemn  and  joyful  occasions,  were 
more  frequent  in  London,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  theatre  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign 
monarchs,  and  for  the  procession  of  our  own 
Idngs  and  queens  to  their  coronation,  or  on  their 
return  from  abroad ;  besides  which,  there  were 
the  ceremonials  Incident  at  stated  periods,  such 
as  the  setting  of  the  midsummer  watch,  and  the 
Lord  Mayors  Show.  Accordingly  a  considerable 
number  of  different  artificers  were  kept  at  the 
city's  expense  to  furnish  the  machinery  for  the 
Pageants,  and  to  decorate  them ;  and  a  peat  part 
of  Leaden  Hall  was  anciently  appropriated  to 
painting  and  depositing  them.  The  fronts  of  the 
nouses  in  the  streets  through  which  the  proces- 
sions passed,  were  covered  with  rich  adornments 
of  tapestry,  arras,  and  cloth  of  gold ;  the  chief 
mi^strates  and  most  opulent  citizens  usually 
appeared  on  horseback  in  sumptuous  habits,  and 
joined  the  cavalcade,  while  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  sound  of  music  from  various  quarters,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  populace,  nearly  stunned  the 
ears  of  the  spectators.  At  certain  distances,  in 
places  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  Pageants 
were  erected,  which  were  temporary  buildings 
representing  castles,  palaces,  gardens,  rocks,  or 
forests,  as  tke  occasion  required,  where  nymphs, 
fauns,  satyrs,  gods,  goddesses,  angels,  and  devils, 
appeared  in  company  with  giants,  savages, 
dragons,  saints,  knights,  buffoons,  and  dwarfs, 
surrounded  by  minstrels  and  choristers ;  the  hea- 
then mythology,  the  legends  of  chivalry  and 
Christian  divinity,  were  ridiculously  jumbled 
together  without  meaning;  and  the  exhibitions 
usually  concluded  with  dull  pedantic  harangues 
exceemngly  tedious,  and  replete  with  the 
grossest  adulation.  Warton  is  of  opinion,  that 
It  was  not  until  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
that  the  performers  in  the  Pageants  began  to 
recite.  From  a  few  notices  some  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  consequence  in  which  they  are 
held,  and  the  nature  of  the  exhibition. 


*  1U«  ttarr  U  ureeably  versUled  bj  Mr.  Sontliejr  In  tha 
ladlad  of  atJrtiudgmtHt  on  a  BUhopt— Miner  Poems.  iSls. 


Strype  says,  that  Pageants  were  exhibited  ig 
London  when  Queen  Eleanor  rode  througli  the 
city  to  her  coronation  in  1236,  and  again  in  1298, 
on  occasion  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Edward  l! 
over  the  Scots.  There  were  Pageants  in  1357, 
when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  brought  John', 
King  of  France,  prisoner  through  the  city ;  in 
1392,  when  Richard  II.  passed  uirough  London 
after  the  citizens,  by  submission,  and  the  queen's 
intercession,  had  obtained  the  restoration  of  thar 
charter ;  and  again,  in  1415,  upon  the  entiy  of 
Henry  V.  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

In  1431,  when  Henry  VI.  entered  Paris  ts 
King  of  France,  he  was  met  there  by  the  nationil 
and  municipal  authorities,  accompanied  by  the 
nine  worthies  on  horseback,  richly  armed. 

In  1445,  on  the  same  king's  marriage  with 
Queen  Margaret,  when  she  approached  London, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  the  ciafts, 
wearing  their  respective  cognizances,  went  forth 
to  meet  her,  and  brought  her  in  great  state 
through  the  city,  where  were  sumptuous  and 
costly  pageants,  with  verses  by  Lydgate,  and 
resemblance  of  divers  old  histories,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  Queen  and  her  attendants. 

On  the  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  visiting  Coventiy 
in  1455,  at  Bablake  in  that  city,  there  was  t 
Jesse  over  the  gate,  showing  two  speeches  made 
by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  in  compliment  to  the 
Queen,  and  comparing  her  to  the  root  of  Jesse. 
Within  the  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the  diurch, 
St.  _  John  the  Evangelist,  were  equally  polite  in 
their  welcome  to  her  majesty.  Afterwards  the 
conduit  in  the  '  Smythford-strete'  was  right  well 
arrayed,  and  there  were  showed  the  four  speeches 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  At  the  cross  in  the 
'  Croschepyng'  were  divers  angels  censing  ahigh 
on  the  cross,  and  wine  mnning  out  at  diveis 
places.  Between  the  cross  and  uie  conduit  were 
nine  pageants,  and  in  every  pageant  a  speech 
from  one  of  the  nine  conquerors.  Joshua,  m  his 
speech,  told  her  majesty,  that  if  any  one  dared  to 
do  her  wrong,  he  would  fight  for  her :  Darid 
told  her  that  in  dainties  he  had  lived  all  his  life, 
and  had  slain  Goliath,  and  would  obey  her  as  t 
kind  knight  for  the  love  of  her  liege  Lord,  King 
Henry.  The  conduit  was  arrayed  with  as  many 
virgins  as  might  be  thereupon ;  and  there  was 
made  a  great  dragon,  and  St.  Michael  slaying 
him  bv  miracle,  with  a  suitable  speech  from  her. 

On 'the  24th  of  April,  1474,  Prince  Edward 
coming  out  of  Wales  to  Coventry,  was  welcomed 
by  the  mayor  and  commonality.  There  was  a 
station  with  three  patriarchs  there  standing  with 
Jacob's  twelve  sons,  with  minstrelsy  of  harp  and 
dulcimers,  and  a  speech  from  one  of  the  pa- 
triarchs. At  the  cross  were  three  prophets  stand- 
ing, and  upon  the  cross  above  were  children  of 
Israel  singing  and  casting  down  sweet  cakes  and 
flowers,  and  four  pipes  running  wine.  Upon  the 
conduit  was  St.  George  and  a  king's  daughter 
kneeling  before  him  with  a  lamb,  and  the  father 
and  mother  in  a  tower  above,  beholding  St 
George  saving  their  daughter  from  the  dragon, 
and  the  conduit  running  wine  in  three  places, 
and  minstrelsy  of  organ  playing. 
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In  1486,  King  Hemy  VII.  after  his  ooronatimi, 
made  .a  progress  to  the  north,  with  a  large  at- 
teadance  of  nohility.  Three  miles  from  York 
the  king,  in  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with 
ennine,  was  received  by  the  sheriffs  and  citizens 
with  tlwir  recorder,  who  welcomed  him  with  a 
speech.  Half  a  mile  without  the  gate  he  was 
leceived  by  processions  of  friars  and  dignified 
clergy,  who,  with  an  immense  multitude,  at- 
tended him  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  was 
a  paeeant  of  divers  persons  and  minstrelsy,  and 
thereby  stood  a  crowned  king,  by  name  Ebra- 
neus,  who  had  a  verified  speech.  At  the  hither 
end  of '  House  Brigge '  was  another  pageant,  gar- 
nished with  ships  and  boats,  and  Solomon  in  his 
habit  royally  clothed,  had  another  speech.  At 
the  turning  into  '  Conyeux-stieet'  tnere  was  a 
pageant  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  with  her 
speech.  At  the  end  of  '  Conyeux-street'  was 
another  stage  with  a  pageant,  wherein  stood  King 
Darid,  aimed  and  crowned,  with  a  naked  sword 
in  his  hand,  also  making  a  speech.  In  divers 
pails  of  the  citv  were  hung  tapestry  and  other 
cloths,  and  galleries  from  one  side  of  the  street 
over  athwart  to  the  other,  with  casting  out  of 
sweet  cakes,  wafers,  and  comfits,  in  quanti^  like 
hailstones,  for  joy  and  rejoicing  at  the  king's 
coming. 

On  d>e  25tb  of  November  next  year,  1487, 
Elizabeth,  Queen  to  Henry  VII.  departed  from 
Greenwich  by  water,  to  her  coronation.  She  was 
attended  by  me  city  authorities  and  company  in 
their  barges,  richly  decorated,  but  especialw  a 
barge  called  the  bachelors'  barge,  was  garnished 
passing  all  the  rest,  with  a  great  red  dragon, 
floating  flames  of  fire  into  the  Thames,  and 
many  odier  '  gentlemanlie'  pageants  curiously 
devised  to  do  her  highness  sport;  and  so  attendeJ, 
she  was  landed  at  the  tower,  where  she  slept. 
On  the  morrow  her  progress  through  the  city  to 
Westminster  was  magnificiently  welcomed  by 
singing  children,  some  arrayed  like  angels,  and 
others  like  virgins,  to  sing  sweet  songs  as  she 
passed  along.* 

1466.  The  learned  John  Bemler  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  the  imperial  city  of  Aus- 
bnrgh ;  but  the  onlr  two  books  that  are  known  to 
hare  been  printed  oy  him,  are  the  Latin  Bible, 
ia  folio ;  and  his  translation  of  Nack's  Summa 
Pradpnonm  Capttum  Fide*  ChrittiaiuB,  out  of 
la&a  into  High  Dutch,  printed  in  1472.  There 
«eie  in  Ausburgh  five  other  eminent  persons, 
who,  though  they  did  not  begin  so  early  as  John 
Bemler,  yet  printed  many  learned  works :  most 
of  these  printers  being  either  citizens,  or  natives 
of  Ausburgh,  mig^t,  in  all  probability,  learn  the 
an  from  him. 

1466.  Printing  introduced  at  the  town  of 
Reutlmgen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  by 
John  of  Amerbach,  who  published  there  a  Latin 
bible  in  folio.  This  John  Amerbach  has,  by 
some,  been  confounded  with  the  learned  John 
Amerbach,  of  BasiL 

*  Ite  (one  taOax  infoaaatioa  coaocmios  nnuti 
•eeiSM. 


1466.  Printing  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Coniad  Sweynheim,  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  two 
Germans,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  II.  under  the  patronage  of  John  An- 
dreas, bishop  of  Aleria,  who  was  the  pope's  11- 
braiian,  and  justly  famed  for  his  learning  and 
generosity.  They  had  previously  exercised  the 
art  in  the  monastary  of  Subbiaco,'in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
monks;  and  where  they  had  printed, in  146S,  an 
edition  of  Lactantius's  works,  in  which  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Greek  authors  are  printed  in  a 
neat,  but  heavy  Greek  letter,  of  which  a  speci- 
men is  given  in  Home's/n(ro<fucfton  to  the  Study 
of  BihUograjaky,  vol.  I.  They  also  were  the 
nist  to  introduce  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Roman  character,  instead  of  the  gothic,  or  black 
letter.  The  paper  and  types  made  use  of  by 
these  printers  were  both  excellent,  and  their  ink, 
it  is  observed,  "  may  vie  in  blackness  with  the 
best  of  the  present  day."  They  were  encourag- 
ed by  all  the  men  of  letters  and  fortune  at  Rome, 
and  even  by  the  pope  himself,  who  visited  their 
printing-house,  and  examined,  with  admiration, 
every  branch  of  this  new  art.  Thebishop  of  Aleria 
especially,  not  only  furnished  them  with  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts  out  of  the  Vatican  and 
other  libraries,  but  also  prepared  the  copy,  cor- 
rected their  proofs,  and  prefixed  dedications  and 
prefaces  to  their  works,  in  order  to  recommend 
them  the  more  to  the  learned  world,  and  follow- 
ed this  laborious  task  with  such  application,  that 
he  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  for  necessary 
relaxation.  These  printers  settied  in  the  house  of 
the  Maximis,  brothers,  and  Roman  knights,  from 
whence  their  works  are  dated.  In  1471,  they 
published  a  Latin  bible  in  2  vols.  fol.  with  an 
Eputle  of  tiie  bishop  of  Aleria  to  Pope  Paul 
III.,  Aristeas's  HUtory  of  the  Sepluagtnt,  and 
Jerom's  Prefacet  to  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  As  this  edition  varies 
in  several  places  from  former  editions,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  bishop  of  Aleria  furnished  the  printers 
with  a  more  correct  manuscript  copy  from  the 
library  of  the  pope,  or  from  some  other  source, 
or  at  least  corrected  the  Mentz  edition  by  such 
manuscript.  Of  this  edition  they  printed  050 
copies.  In  the  same  year  they  commenced  an 
edition  of  the  PoitilU  of  Le  Lyra,  in  5  vols.  fol. 
which  they  completed  the  follon'ing  year.  This 
ponderous  work  seems  to  have  ruined  these  inde- 
fatigable artists,  for  in  a  Latin  petition  of  the 
printers  to  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV.  written  by  the 
bishop  of  Aleria,  and  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume 
of  De  Lyra's  PostUTs,  or  Commentary,  they 
state  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  poverty,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  vast  expense  of 
the  works  they  had  printed,  of  which  great  num- 
bers remained  unsold.  In  the  course  of  seven 
years,  they  had  published  twenty-eight  different 
works,  some  of  them  very  large ;  the  impressions 
of  which  amounted  to  12,475  volumes,  an  im- 
mense number  at  that  period !  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  some  method  must  have  been  taken 
to  extricate  them  from  their  distress ;  for  although 
Sweynheim   published  nothing  after  the  year 
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1473,  and  for  that  reaaon  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  died  about  that  time,  yet  his  partner, 
Pannartz,  continued  printing  until  about  1476, 
using  a  smaller  type  than  what  had  been  used 
by  him  during  the  former  partnership. — An  ex- 
tract from  the  Latin  petition  from  the  printers  to 
the  pope,  is  given,  with  a  list  of  their  works,  in 
Seloe's  Aneeuotei  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books, 
vol.  UI.  There  is  also  a  short  extract  from  it 
in  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Sweynheim 
and  Pannartz  were  the  first  printers  who  used 
spaces  between  the  words. 

In  a  sboit  time  after  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz, Ulric  Han  commenced  printing  at  Rome.- 
He  was  so  accomplished  in  the  art,  that  several 
nations  have  claimed  him ;  particularly  the  Ger- 
mans and  French.  Anthony  Carpanus,  bishop 
of  Terumo,  the  most  distinguished  poet  and 
orator  of  his  time,  prepared  and  corrected  his 
copies,  and  revised  his  editions.  The  merit  of 
this  printer  appears  from  his  fine  impressions, 
and  tne  choice  that  his  patron  made  of  him  to 
publish  those  works,  which  he  had  procured  and 
corrected  with  the  most  diligent  application. 

"Mbe  invention  of  printing  produced  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  the  valuation  of  manuscripts  and 
other  literary  commodities.  In  1468,  manuscripts 
had  fsillen  in  price,  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent 
And  in  proof  of  the  moderate  prices  assigned  to 
printed  works,  writers  on  these  subjects  are  fond 
of  citing  the  letter  of  Giovanni  bishop  of  Aleria, 
to  pope  Paul  II.  under  whose  patronage  the  art 
of  prmting  was  oonunenced  at  Rome.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  EjiistoUe  Hier^ymi," 
Rome,  1470,  ihe  aforesaid  prelate  thus  addresses 
the  pontiff' in  a  prefatory  inscription: — 

"  In  your  days,  amongst  other  divine  blessings 
which  the  Christian  world  enjoys,  it  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  facility  with  which  books 
may  be  purchased,  even  by  'the  poorest  student 
It  reflects  no  small  glory  on  the  reign  of  your 
holiness,  that  a  tolerably  correct  copy  of  sura  a 
work  as  formerly  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
crowns,  may  now  be  purchased  for  twenty — those 
which  were  heretofore  worth  twenty,  for  four  at 
most.  It  is  a  great  thing,  holy  father,  to  say,  that 
in  your  times  the  most  estimable  authors  are  at- 
tainable, at  a  price  little  exceeding  that  of  blank 
parchment  or  paper.  Some  monarchs  have  glo- 
ried, not  without  reason,  that  under  their  ad- 
ministration, the  price  of  com  hath  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  empty  sack — of  wine,  that  of 
the  cask.  With  equal  exultation  I  record  it  for 
the  admiration  of^  posterity,  that  persons  ex- 
quisitely skilled  in  the  ^ographic  art,  first 
began  to  exercise  their  calling  at  Rome,,  under 
the  auspices  of  Paul  II.  the  Venetian ,-  that  by 
means  of  that  super-eminent  pastor  of  the  church, 
heaven  gives  us  m  these  days,  to  purchase  books, 
for  less  than  would  formerly  defray  the  expense 
of  the  binding." 

1466.  Z>i«dJoHNFAOST,agroldsmithofMentz, 
who  is  one  of  the  three  artists  considiered  as  the 
inventors  of  printing ;  it  is  not  certain  that  Faust 
did  more  than  supply  the  money  for  carrying  on 
the  concern.    The  exact  date  of  bis  dJeath  is 


not  known ;  he  was  at  Paris  in  diis  year,  and  it 
is  strongly  conjectured,  that  he  fell  a  victia  to 
the  plague  which  then  raged  in  that  capital- 
After  Faust,  no  books  seem  to  have  been  printed 
upon  vellum,  but  for  the  sake  of  curiosity;  for 
as  paper  became  more  necessary,  the  artof  maJdiig 
it  became  more  common,  and  it  grew  cheaper 
than  veUum,  of  which  the  quantity  might  besiid 
to  be  limited  by  nature ;  whereas  paper  may  be 
increased  without  difficulty. 

1467.  The  archbishop  of  Tours,  in  France,  in- 
troduced the  art  of  printing  into  that  city,  aad 
the  first  work  was  done  in  his  palace ;  bat  instead 
of  its  being  a  work  of  piety,  as  might  hare  been 
expected  m>m  the  house  of  a  prekSe,  this  sinia- 
lar  production  contains  the  Lavet  of  CaaMu 
and  Emilia,  with  other  talet. 

1468,  i^eS:  Died  Jonn  Gutenberg,  or  Gems- 
FLEisB,  the  reputed  inventor  of  printing,*  «as 
bom  at  Mentz  of  noble  and  wealthy  paraitt, 
about  1440.  The  abbe  Mauio  Boni  says,  that 
"  stimulated  by  his  genius  to  discover  sometkiig 
new,"  he  travelled  in  his  youth  through  various 
countries,  where  he  learned  several  arts  unknonn 
to  the  Germans.  In  the  year  1421,  he  took  n; 
his  residence  at  Strasburg,  as  a  merchant ;  bat 
from  a  d6ed  of  accommodation  between  liiinaelf 
and  the  nobles  and  burghers  of  Mentz  in  1430, 
it  is  evident,  he  returned  to  his  native  plate. 
A  document  adduced  by  Schoepflin,  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  wealthy  man  in  1424.  Serin- 
rius  informs  us,  that  he  resided  at  Strasburg  finm 
14ap  to  1444,  during  which  period  he  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  a  perfect 

•  ItlanotpofgUdethattlie  inventor  of  theartofiiriiitiiir 
Bhould  have  foreseen  bow  luge  would  be  hia  cUm  to  Die 
gratltnde  of  after-ages.  Happily  be  was  tbe  immwHstt 
percoiaor  of  Lather ;  and  the  press  became  tbe  eniiiiK  tf 
which  nations  were  roused  to  civil  and  rellgioiu  Hbotr. 
Hie  great  lefbrmer's  vindication  of  both  sivead  iritli  tlit 
swiftness  of  llg btnlng  throagbont  Eninpe ;  and  befoie  die 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centni7  had  rerolTed.  tnt 
Asia  knew  him  by  bis  viltings.  Tbeyear  183fi  wOi  ie  the 
fbnitb  centenuary  of  Gutenberg's  inappreciable  inTentfan, 
and  win  be  celebrated  at  Mayence,  ^ere  he  Urst  broutlit 
it  into  active  being,  by  ttie  erection  of  a  monument  In  lii> 
memory  i  but  w;  ngnt  to  say,  that  the  gratltnde  of  tte 
present  day  has  hitherto  aiTorded  but  indiSfereot  proof  d 
its  being  endued  wiUi  vitality.  The  committee  of  Htrenoe 
have  not,  even  after  two  years' appeal,  received  asnlBdencr 
of  contributions  to  cover  ^e  ezpences  to  wlilifb  they  (taad 
pledged:  we  trust,  however,  for  the  honour  of  oar  liiiiei, 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Grand  Dncal  Hesse  and  Fra«e  will 
not  prove  the  bnly  crowned  heads  who  are  not  sfisM 
publicly  to  record  their  veneration  for  the  press  fp^  '* 
parent;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  a  dtizeo  of  Bristol, 
who  has  presented  the  committee  with  a  donation  of  ^ 
guineas,  will  be  the  only  admirer  of  Gutenbfrg  amoDpt 
our  fellow-countrymen,  who  will  hereafter  oontemplste  tke 
Intended  shrine  wlthoat  a  personal  sense  of  sbame  st  tM 
nnthankfUness  of  a  posterity  that  has  derived  so  viatt 
benison  from  the  agency  of  the  typographical  art.  Tdor- 
walsden,  the  first  seulptor  of  the  praent  day,  has,  *<  *** 
happy  to  add,  nobly  stepped  forward  and  undertakes  to 
design  and  execute  the  monument  in  marble  as  sfree*vlo 
offering;  and  those  who  have  seen  the  model,  prononsce 
it  every  way  worthy  of  hia  &me.  The  bookaelleta  of 
Lepzlg,  and  the  citizens  of  Oldenberg,  too,  have  cootd- 
bated  ^30  each  to  the  fund  now  raising,  and  tiie  soctotya 
arts  at  Mayence  have  added  jfflso.  Surely  there  never  «is 
occasion  which  commended  itself  more  irreslstllilr  to  m 
patronageof  the  scholar,the  artist,  and  the  bibliopoliat,t>u 


this  homage,  tardy  though  it  may  be,  to  the  msaler-n^ 
which  has  opened  to  them  the  road  to  scientific  aoiiiiie- 
meats,  to  fortune,  and  to  fhme.— iVMiiig  MoMu. 

From  some  drenmstance,  Uie  oenmonr  wasddtrM  '* 
another  year.    (See  ApptmUe.) 
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knowledge  of  the  art  of  printings ;  not  succeeding 
he  quitted  Stnsburg,  and  letanied  to  Mentz, 
when  he  opened  his  mind  more  fully  to  Faust, 
and  prerailed  upon  him  to  advance  large  sums,  in 
Older  to  make  more  complete  trials  of  the  art. 
Havins  already  investigated  the  subject,  and 
given  uie  opinions  of  the  most  impartial  writers, 
which  entitles  Gutenberv  to  the  honour  of  being 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  little  need  b« 
added  to  convince  the  nnbiaased  reader.  It  is 
proved  that  Gutenberg  did  not  use  any  other 
Otaik  aUmtlal^peivatii  1402.  Inl465hewas 
honoored  by  the  archbishop  Adolphus  with  a 
vaaA  of  distinction,  to  which  his  genius  and 
labour  entitled  him.  He  was  admitted  among 
the  nobility  of  his  court,  allowed  to  wear  the 
dress  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  had  a  pension, 
together  with  several  privileges  and  exemptions, 
co&fisned  upon  him,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
then  rriiiHiuislied  an  art  which  had  caused  him 
ao  much  vexation.  Many  writers  adduce  the 
hononrs  conferred  by  the  archbishop,  and  which 
tvere  aanctioDed  by  Erasmus,  as  strong  proofs  in 
ftvoiiT  otOvUnibeitg ;  for  Erasmos  being  a  Duteh- 
xnan,  would  not  have  conceded  to  this,  had  any 
rival'ines*  existed  at  Haerlem.  Gdnsfleish,  sen. 
died  Defore  these  honours  were  conferred  upon 
ins  bnither  ;  probably  the  archbishop  was  gener- 
ally informed  that  the  younger  brother  was  the 
$ck  inventor ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  from 
some  nnfo  jeaeen  cause  the  elder  brother  has  been 
oveiloolced ;  for  which  it  is  quite  impossible  now 
to  acoount.  This'  conld  not  possibly  have  been 
the  case,  had  the  art  been  known  beyond  the  city 
of  Mentz  ;  therefore,  as  no  rival  press  appears  to 
have  eziated,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
arrived  at  is  granting  to  the  Gutenbergs,  with 
the  assistance  of  Faust,  and  the  iivenuity  of 
Schoeffer,  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  Gutenberg 
junior,  was  interred  in  the  church  of  RecoUets, 
at  Meatz ;  and  the  following  epitaph  was  placed 
over,  or  near  his  tomb  : 

■*  JO.  O.  M.  S.  Jotmmt  Otbi^fitM,  (from  tiie  nune  at 
Ilia  boose)  vltff  hmfremorim  reperfmi,  4e  omms  nmHane 
ti  Hmguti  opUme  mterito  I*  Momtinf  mt  memorium  im- 
morialan,  Adam  OtUluu,  potuU."* 

At  the  death  of  Gutenberg,  Coniad  Humery 
took  possession  of  all  his  printing  materials,  and 
engaged  to  the  archbishop  Adolphus,  that  he 
never  would  sell  them  to  any  one  but  a  citizen 
of  Menta.  They  were,  however,  soon  disposed  of 
to  Nicholas  Bechtermunce,  of  Altavilla,  who  in 
1469,  published  the  VoeabvlariMm  Latina  Teuto- 
mcum,  which  was  printed  with  the  same  types 
which  had.been  used  in  the  CatKolieon.  This 
very  curious  and  scarce  vocabulary  is  in  the  duke 
of  Marlborough's  valuable  library  at  Blenheim. 
It  is  in  4to.  thirty-five  lines  long,  contains  many 
extracts  from  the  Catholicon,  and  is  called  "  Ex 
fno"  from  the  preface  beginning  with  these  words. 

•  Jolliuoil,  In  bU  Tfptgmhia,  vol.  I.  qoery'i  ttab,  and 
aaja,  have  not  thoae  vriten  been  in  error,  who  anicn  tUa 
inacrtpUon  to  the  memoiy  of  John  Outenberg:,  ]un.  >  I 
eootend  that  it  bdonga  to  the  aenior,  who  was  diatincalah- 
cd  bv  the  name  it  boui  -,  wbcieaa  the  yoanxer  was  not 
known  b7  that  vi>cD*tlon:  the  senior  bad  an  eqnal,!/ not 
a  anpcdor  claim  to  tbe  tnvaBtion. 


1468.  In  this  year  £\  18*.  \id.  was  lent  on  the 
security  of  a  manuscript  of  Peter  Comester  depo- 
sited as  a  pledee.  Wheat  at  this  time  was  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  the  quarter;  beef,  ten 
shillings  the  carcase ;  mutton,  one  shilling  and 
fourpence ;  veal,  two  shillinss  and  sixpence ; 
pork^  two  shillings;  ale,  three  halfpence  a  gallon. 

1468.  Until  this  year,  the  proncients  in  this 
new  art  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  in  the 
common  alphabet,  suited  to  the  vulgar  and  Latin 
tonnies.  The  Gothic  alphabet,  as  it  most  resem- 
bled the  manuscripts  of  those  times,  was  the  first 
attempt;  then  some  of  the  Italian  princes  intro- 
ducea  the  Roman  alphabet ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
brought  it  to  that  penecti(»,  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1474,  they  cast  a  letter  not  much 
inferior  to  the  best  m>es  of  the  present  age;  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  Latin  grammar,  written  by 
Omnibonus  Leonicenus,  and  printed  at  Padua, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1474.  It  is  from  this 
work,  that  our  g^mmarian  Lilly  has  taken  the 
entire  scheme  of  his  grammar,  and  transcribed 
the  neatest  part  of  it,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  memory  of  this  author. 

1468,  Dee.  17.  Oxford  Book.  This  book  is 
a  small  quarto,  connsting  of  fortv-one  leaves,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  public  library  «t  Cam- 
bridge, bearing  the  following  title  : — Exporicio 
Sancti  Jeronimi  in  Simbohim  Apoitotonim  ad 
Piqiam  LaiUentimm  :  and  at  the  end,  fjipKctC 
expoticio,  jrc  Impreua  Oxottie,  etfinita  Anno 
i^mtni  M.cccc.Lxvill. — ^xvil  die  DeeenUiri*. — 
For  further  particulars  ccmceming  this  book,  see 
Life  of  CaxUm,  1474. 

1469.  The  art  of  printing  introduced  at  Venice, 
by  John  and  Winmline  de  Spira.  These  prin- 
ters were  natives  of  Germany,  where  they  learnt 
the  art ;  they  settled  at  Venice,  and  printed  their 
first  book  Cieero'$Em*Ue$,iB  this  year.  Thej  sor- 
passed  all  their  predecessors  in  the  beauty  of  their 
impressions;  they  employed  two  v«y  learned 
men  »s  correctors  of  their  press.  llie  Spiras 
were  the  first  who  applied  the  art  on  a  regular 
and  extensive  scale  to  the  publication  of  the 
classics. 

These  two  brothers  soon  surpassed  all  other 
printers,  in  the  beauty  and  spunetij  of  their 
types,  and  the  elegance  of  their  impressions,  which 
render  their  editions  admired  and  esteemed  by 
the  curious,  in  preference  to  those  of  all  other 
ancient  typograpners.  Venice,  by  this,  gained  so 
much  reputation  for  the  fineness  of  her  types, 
that  some  eminent  printers  at  Rome,  and  in  other 
places,  either  furnished  themselves  with  founts 
of  the  same  letter,  or  endeavoured  to  imitate  their 
beauty ;  acquainting  their  readers  in  their  next 
impressions,  that  they  were  printed  with  Venetian 
Kpes.  The  high  character  Venice  had  acquired 
for  beautiful  printing,  induced  many  inferior 
printers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  mvourable 
circumstance,  to  recommend  to  the  world  the 
most  wretehed  productions.  But  this  demon- 
strates the  superior  merit  of  that  city,  and  the 
laudable  emulation  of  her  printere,  not  onlv  to 
excel  those  places,  but  even  one  another.  And, 
indeed,  Uie  spiras,  with  John  de  Cologne,  and 
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Jenson,  seem  to  h&re  brought  the  ait  to  its  ut- 
most perfeotioD.  And  yet  it  is  a  lamentable 
instance  of  the  perverted  taste  of  those  times, 
that  these  ancient  printers  were  obliged  to  change 
their  beautiful  Roman  tyve,  for  the  old  and  cUs. 
agreeable  Gothic,  which  v\ej  did  in  about  seven 
years,  viz.  anno  1477. 

The  Spiras  had  the  two  following  learned  men 
for  their  correctors,  viz. :  Christopher  Beraidus, 
of  Pisauio;  and  George'Alexandrinus.  John 
Spira,  the  elder  brother,  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  who  put  the  direction-word  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  He  died  in  1470,  and  was 
succeeded  W  Windiline,  who  conducted  the 
bomness,  on  his  own  account,  until  1472,  when 
he  took  John  de  Cologne  as  a  partner ;  but  the 
connexion  was  of  short  duration.  Windiline 
Spira,  in  consequence  of  an  earnest  solicitation  of 
some  eminent  law  counsellors,  quitted  Venice, 
and  went  to  Germany,  where  he  printed,  in  the 
year  1471,  some  considerable  Tolumes,  without 
the  name  of  the  place.  But  having,  soon  after 
the  decease  of  his  brother,  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement not  to  reside  out  of  Venice,  he  returned 
uiither,  and  continued  printing  with  great  repu- 
tation until  the  year  1477,  when  he  began  to 
adopt  the  Gothic  character.  In  this  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  every  other  printer,  and  even  by  the 
celebrated  N.  Jenson ;  yet  Jenson  still  preserved 
neatness  and  uniformity,  whilst  the  others  were 
much  degenerated. 

By  an  order  of  the  senate  of  Venice,  John  and 
Windiline  de  Spira,  had  the  exclusive  privilege 
granted  to  them  of  printing  the  letters  of  Cicero 
and  P/tnv,  for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
beauty  oi  their  impressions. 

There  has  been  some  disagreement  about  who 
was  the  first  printer  in  Venice.  Maittaire,  who 
had  a  particular  regard  for  his  countryman, 
Jenson,  seems  to  thinf  him  the  first ;  but  without 
much  reason,  as  the  following  verses  will  evince ; 
they  are  found  at  the  end  of  an  edition  of  Tully's 
Eputle$  at  Venice ;  in  this  year,  the  first  work  of 
another  &med  printer,  Jonn  de  Spira,  who,  in 
the  four  following  verses,  at  the  end  oi  the  book, 
claims  ihe  honour  of  being  the  first  who  had 
printed  in  that  city : 

Frtmiu  In  Adrian  fownb  Impnnt  Mnii 
Crbe  UtaitM  SpM  (vnltiu  de  itlipe  Johanna*. 
In  nliquJa  fit  qoanU,  Tides,  apes,  Lector,  habenda. 
Qoam  labor  hia  tirlmna  cnlaml  inperaTetit  Aitem. 

It  is  the  more  general  opinion,  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  cotemporary  writers,  that  Jenson 
was  the  first  printer  at  Venice :  but  these  verses 
(tf  John  de  Spira,  published  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  in  the  place  in  which  they  both  lived,  and 
without  any  contradiction  from  Jenson,  amount 
to  a  conviction  in  favour  of  Spira,  not  easily  to 
be  now  removed. 

Nicholas  Jenson  is  allowed,  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  to  have  been  a  Frenchman ;  and  as 
he  was  one  of  the  first  of  that  nation  that  became 
eminent  in  the  art  of  printing,  his  countrymen 
have  been  more  than  ordinarly  lavish  in  his 
praise:  they  consider  him  the  only  printer  of 
merit  in  that  age,  and  that  tiie  productions  of 


his  press  were  tu  superior  to  those  of  any  odiet. 

Folydore  Virgil  hi^y  commends  Jenson  and 
his  partner,  another  John  de  Col<wne,  for  their 
improvements  in  the  art ;  and  Sabellicns  says, 
that  Jenson  and  his  partner,  John  de  Cologne, 
excelled  all  the  printers  of  their  time,  in  the 
richness  and  elegancy  of  their  impressions  The 
learned  Omnibonus  Leonicenus,  who  prepued 
copies  for  Jenson,  and  corrected  some  of  his 
editions,  has  left  an  excellent  character  of  him, 
affixed  to  his  Quintilian,  printed  in  1471,  in 
which  he  extols  his  types,  and  speaks  of  him  u 
one  to  whom  the  greatest  share  of  the  inventioo 
of  typography  was  due.  For  which  reason, 
writers  on  mis  subject  express  their  astonishment, 
that  so  great  a  master  of  typogiaphy  should 
have  introduced  at  Venice  theGouiiocharacters; 
in  which  he  printed  his  bibles,  divinity,  and  Uw 
books.  The  first  work  printed  by  Jenson  in  the 
Gothic  characters  was,  St.  Austin's  De  CmUlt 
Dei,  1 47fi,  and  the  last  of  his  works  is  dated  1481. 
— ^Nicholas  Jenson  died  in  the  year  1481. 

John  and  Windiline  de  Spira,  were  natives  of 
Germany ;  but  from  what  particular  place  is  now 
unknown ;  but,  like  others,  might  derive  their 
names  from  the  place  where  they  were  bom. — 
John  de  Spira  died  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1470. 

Windiline  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  die  year 
1477,  no  impression  of  his  bearing  a  later  date. 

1470,  Aprti.  A  curious  deed  of  sale,  of  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  bible  by  Faust  andSchoeffer, 
informs  us,  that  Herman  de  Statten,  agent  of 
Faust  and  Schoeffer,  sold  a  copy  of  it  to  William 
Toumeville,  bishop  of  Angers,  for  forty  golden 
crowns,  in  1470.  The  manuscript  memoraodnm, 
in  Latin,  was  found  in  one  of  ue  vellum  copies 
of  this  bible ;  the  following  is  the  sense :  "  I 
Herman,  a  German,  workman  of  the  honest  and 
discreet  John  Guymier,  sworn  bookseller  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  acknowledge  to  have  sold  to 
the  illustrious  and  learned  master  William,  of 
Toumeville,  archbishop  and  canon  of  Angien, 
ray  most  respectable  lord  and  master,  a  bible  at 
Mentz,  printed  upon  vellum,  in  two  volumes,  for 
the  price  and  sum  of  forty  crowns,  which  I  have 
absolutely  received,  which  also  I  ratify  by  these 
presents,  promising  to  abide  by  the  same,  and 
g^uaranteemg  my  lord,  purchaser  of  the  said  bible, 
against  any  one  who  would  dispossess  him.  In 
ratification  of  which  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my 
seal,  this  6th  day  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  MCCccLXx.  Herman, — DibdinV 
mhlioA.  Spencer,  l.p.  16,  note. 

1470.  Contad  Winters  introduced  the  ait  of 
printing  at  Cologne ;  here  Caxton  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  art  The  author  of  the 
Cologne  chronicle  affirms  that  printing  was  intro- 
duced there  next  to  Mentz.  But  miether  the 
first  printers  who  settied  at  Cologne  neglected  to 
add  their  own  as  well  as  the  city's  name  to  their 
editions,  or  whether  the  volumes  were  too  incon- 
siderable to  be  preserved ;  it  is  certain  there  is 
not  any  book  with  an  authentic  date  before  this 
year  by  Conrad  Winters.  Notice  has  been  taken 
of  John  Koelhoff ;  but  as  his  date  is  older  than 
either  himself  or  tiie  invention  of  printing,  it  is 
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uncertain  as  to  the  exact  time  of  bis  appearing. 
Mattaire  mentions  some  bibles,  and  a  few  other 
books,  printed  here  without  pritttm"  names. 

1470.  Anthonv  Zarot  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  Miun.  He  is  esteemed  the  inren- 
tor  of  signatures,  or  alphabetical  letters  at  the 
bottom  of  ereiy  sheet,  as  a  guide  to  the  binder : 
he  placed  them  at  first  under  the  last  line  of  the 
page ;  bat  afterwards  he  put  Otem  at  the  end  of 
the  lart  line.  This  whim  of  his,  however,  was  not 
followed  by  any  other  printer,  nor  by  himself 
long }  for  he  soon  returned  to  the  first  method. 
Auutois  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
date  when  rignatures  were  first  introduced  in 
anj-  work.  It  appears  they  were  inserted  in  an 
edition  of  Termee,  by  Zarot,  in  1470  ;  Chevillier 
says,  they  were  first  intiodnoed  by  Zarot  in  1476, 
in  a  work  entitled  Pleatta  de  Uturit.  An  edition 
of  B4dtli  Leetura  tigier  Codic,  Ire.  was  printed  at 
Venice,  by  John  de  Cologne  and  Jo.  Manthen  de 
Oherretzem,  in  1474 ;  it  is  in  folio,  and  the  sig- 
natures are  not  introduced  till  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  then  continued  throughout.  AbbeRere 
ascribes  the  discoveiy  to  John  Koelhoff,  at  Co- 
logne, in  1472.  They  were  used  at  Paris,  in 
1476 ;  and  by  Caxton,  in  1480.  Zarot's  main 
province  was  printing  of  classics,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  extraordinary  diliprence  and  accuracy. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  first  person  that  printed 
nuMals  or  mass-books  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 
The  chief  corrector  of  Zarot's  press  was  the  &- 
moos  Peter  Justin  Philelphus,  a  person  of  learn- 
ing and  great  application,  especially  in  correcting 
the  Ikulty  editions  which  were 'procured  at  Rome 
and  other  places.  His  next  corrector  was  the 
learned  P.  Stephen  Dulcinio,  prebend  of  Scala, 
who  tells  the  marquis  of  Fttlavicino,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  the  second  edition  of  Manilius,  in  1499, 
that  he  had  corrected  that  author  in  above  three 
hundred  places,  and  cleared  it  firom  the  barba- 
risms, and  other  faults  of  the  transcribers,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  be  done  in  a  verv  corrupt 
and  mutilated  copy.  Zarot  continued  printing  till 
the  year  1500,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

1470.  The  art  of  printing  was  begun  in  the 
ci^  of  Paris  by  Ulric  Gering,  and  his  two  asso- 
dates,  Martin  Ciantz  and  Michael  Fribnrger. 
These  Germans,  at  the  instance  of  Guillaume 
Ilchet  and  Jean  de  la  Pierre,  came  to  settle  at 
Paris ;  and  had  an  establishment  assigned  them 
in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne ;  of  which  society 
their  two  patrons  were  distinguished  members. 

Chevillier  enumerates  eleven  distinct  books 
printed  by  Gering,  Crantz,  and  Friburger,  in  the 
S<Hboiine,  in  the  yean  1470,  1471,  and  1472. 
The  list  is  increased  by  Panzer  to  eighteen. 
These  constitute  what  is  caUed  the  first  series  of 
Gering's  impressions  ;  of  which  bibliographers 
give  the  precedency  to  Cramarim  Pergamentu 
Spittolaram  apvt.  The  works  of  these  printers 
are  generally  without  date  ;  though  Panzer  ex- 
hibits some  exceptions.  What  is  more  remark- 
able, none  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Gothic 
character.  On  the  contrary,  th^  are  in  a  band- 
lome  Roman  letter,  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
cfaaiacters  of  the  Augustan  age,  as  exemplified 


in  the  medals  and  other  monuments  of  those 
classic  times.  They  are  all  printed  in  the  same 
large  and  bold  Roman  charaieter,  with  types  cast 
from  the  same  matrices.  Some  letters  indeed 
appear  imperfect ;  and  some  words  but  half 
printed,  and  afterwards  finished  by  the  pen. 
There  are  no  capitals.  The  initial  letter  of  each 
book  or  chapter  is  omitted,  such  omissions  being 
intended  to  De  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
illuminator.  They  abound  in  abbreviations ; 
which  is  the  case  «ith  ancient  impressions  in 
general.  The  paper  is  not  of  a  fine  whiteness, 
but  strong,  and  well  sized.  The  ink  is  of  a 
glossy  blMkness  :  and  some  instances  of  red 
ktters  occur  occasionally.  Some  of  these  works 
commence  on  the  folio  rem.  They  are  all  with- 
out tities,  cyphers,  and  signatures. 

Louis  XI.  having  thus  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction into  his  own  capital  of  an  art  so  impor- 
tant to  literature,  had  afterwards  the  gratificatimi 
of  seeing  it  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  by  several  industrious  and  skillful 
typographers,  whom  he  honoured  with  his  special 
favour.  Wl«tever  miriit  be  the  political  cha^ 
racter  of  this  monarch,  lie  appears  to  have  been 
a  friend  and  protector  of  learning.  For  litnary 
works  he  entertained  also  a  particular  predilec- 
tion. He  caused  to  be  brought  fitom  Fontain- 
bleau  to  Paris,  all  the  manuscripts  which  his 
predecessors  Charles  V.  and  VI.*  had  been  at 
great  pains  in  collecting.  He  established  in  the 
Louvre  a  spacious  and  noble  library,  the  super- 
intendance  of  which  he  gave  to  Robert  Gaguin 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  magnifi- 
cence to  augment  it  as  muui  as  possible,  both 
with  manuscripts  and  printed  boots.  As  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  nis  zeal  and  earnestness  in  such 
piirsuits,it  is  recorded, thathaving been  informed 
that  the  gendemen  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
Paris,  had  in  their  possession  an  original  manu- 
script of  Rasis  a  celebrated  Arabian  physician 
of  ine  tenth  century,  he  directed  that  part  of  his 
silver  plate  should  be  pledged  as  a  security,  in 
Older  toobtain  permission  of  having  it  transcribed, 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman 
to  join  with  him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  return  it  under  a  consider- 
able forfeiture.  At  this  period  a  few  manuscript 
volumes  were  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  form 
theneater  part  of  a  daughter's  marriage  portion. 

Tie  early  typographeis  we  are  told,  met  with 
great  opposition  in  the  commencement  of  thdr 
labours  at  Paris  from  scribes  or  copyists,  whose 
gains  were  likely  to  be  diminished,  or  rather 
almost  annihilated,  by  the  introduction  of  the 

«  The  molt  esteemed  French  poet*  hbtorlaii,  and  ocmtor, 
of  this  time  was  Alain  Chaitier  a  native  of  Nonnandy, 
and  secretarr  to  Charles  V.  VI.  and  VII.  kings  of  France. 
His  extiaonllnary  talents  procured  him  peat  esteem,  both 
at  conrt  and  throngbont  the  whole  klnidom. 

He  la  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ogliest  persons  of  his 
age.  Yet  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  the  dauphin  of 
France,  aiterwards  Lons  XI.  finding  him  asleep  in  an 
apartment  Uwmgh  which  she  chanced  to  pass,  Usaedhis 
lips :  alledging,  asFtsquier  relates,  that  she  did  not  con- 
sidar  basdf  to  bave  Uaaed  the  man  who  was  so  ngly  snd 
defbnned  In  his  wh(de  person ;  but  the  month  from  which 
had  iasoed  so  many  golden  expressions. 
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new  airt.  They  encouraged  the  most  malignant 
and  ridiculous  charges  against  our  artists,  even 
that  of  sorcery  or  magic.  They  also  oontrired 
to  institute  against  them  a  vexatious  legal  process. 
The  a£Eur  was  brought  befare  the  parliament, 
and  that  tribunal,  little  more  enlightened  and 
liberal  than  the  credulous  multitude,  ordered 
their  books  and  impressions  to  be  confiscated. 
But  to  the  honour  of  Louis  XI.  it  is  recorded, 
that  upon  this  occasion  he  interposed  his  royal 
authon^  in  behalf  of  the  printers.  He  inter- 
dicted the  parliament  from  taking  further  eogid- 
zance  of  the  affair,  reserring  it  for  his  own 
special  decision  and  that  of  his  privy  council ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  event 
was  entirely  favourable  to  the  typographers,  and 
their  books  and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  restored. 

Even  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  Paris,  it  appears 
that  Conrart  Hannequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer, 
printers  and  burgesses  of  the  city  of  Mentz,  had 
established  magazines  for  the  sale  of  books  at 
Paris,  Angers,  and  some  other  places  in  France. 
Stiatten  tneir  asent  happened  to  die  in  that 
country;  and  as  he  had  never  obtained  any  lend 
instrument  of  naturalization,  he  had  not  Uie 
power  of  disposing  of  his  effects  by  will.  Every 
thing  belonging  to  this  stranger,  or  entrusted  to 
bis  nands,  was  seized  and  confiscated;  and 
amongst  die  rest,  the  works  which  Hannequis 
and  Schoeffer  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
German  printers  prevailed  upon  Frederick  III. 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
to  interest  themselves  in  their  behalf ;  and  Louis 
XI.  moved  not  only  by  the  considerations  due  to 
their  recommendation,  but  also  by  his  own 
favourable  disposition  for  the  encouragement  of 
such  artists,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  learning, 
ordered  plenary  restitution  to  be  made,  f  he 
indemnification  claimed  by  Hannequis  and 
Schoeffer  amounted  to  242$  ecus  and  three  sols 
toumois,  or  about  1100  francs,  (£45  I6s.  8d.) 
The  finances  of  this  monarch  would  not  con- 
veniently admit  of  the  payment  of  so  large  a 
sum  at  once.  He  therefore  gave  directions  to 
Jean  Bri^onnet,  his  receiver  general,  to  pay  to 
these  printers  annually  the  sum  of  800  livres, 
till  the  whole  claim  should  be  discharged. 

In  the  year  1473,  Gering  and  -his  associates 
removed  from  the  Sorbonne,  and  established 
themselves  in  "  la  rue  S.  Jacques,"  at  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Sun.  Of  the  second  series  of  their 
impresnons,  those  of  1473  are  considered  as  the 
eariiest;  and  the  latest  are  those  of  1483. 
Ainongst  this  series  we  find  Biblia  Sacra*  in 
folio ;  which  was  the  earliest  impression  of  the 


*  lUs  celebrated  edition  attncted  modi  cnrlaaitx  and 
diwnmioo,  ibont  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj,  in  con- 
fleqnence  of  a  frwid  practised  upon  it  copy  of  it,  now  in  the 

Eoblic  library  at  Cambridge.  By  an  alteration  and  ensnre 
>  tbe  colt^hon.  It  is  ascitbed  to  the  year  140s,  or  KSl  j 
tbe  woids  Mint  tmdeeimut  ItuirU,  in  tile  lint  line,  refer. 
ring  to  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XI.  being  altered  into  temi  m- 
dwMHit  butrum,  and  tlie  two  last  lines  being  erased.  A 
AUl  account  of  the  detection  of  this  fraad,  which  formany 
year*  engaged  the  attention  of  bibliographen,  may  be 
Arand  in  two  letters  written  by  Or.  Taylor,  pnaerved  in 
Nichols's  rMeraiy  Anmlotn.  I 


sacred  scriptures,  printed  in  the  whole  realm  of 
France.  Panzer,  by  conjecture  from  its  sub- 
scription, fixes  the  date  about  the  commencemeai 
of  tne  year  1476.  The  characters  used  in  the 
second  series  of  Gering's  impressions  are  wholly 
different  from  those  employed  in.  the  first.  Se- 
veral of  them  exhibit  specimens  of  the  Romaa 
character,  varying  both  in  size  and  degrees  of 
elegance  and  beauty.  Some  of  them  are  in  a 
character  neither  Roman  nor  Gothic,  but  whidi 
exhibits  a  coarse  imagination  of  the  writings  of 
those  ages.  Chevillier  says  the  bible  is  of  a 
character  of  this  kind,  "  mai$  pin*  grot."  Some 
few  of  those  works  which  are  executed  in  the 
Roman  letter  will  compare  in  the  same  biblio- 
grapher's opini  on,  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
Jenson,  the  Spiras,  and  other  most  oelebiiitedof 
the  early  Italian  printers. 

In  those  works  which  came  forth  subseqnentlj 
to  the  year  1477,  Gering's  name  appears  aloM. 
It  is  supposed  that  Crantz  and  Friburger  at  this, 
period  returned  to  Germany .  as  no  mention  '-a 
afterwards  made  of  them.  But  Geiing  passed 
the  residue  of  his  days  at  I^ois ;  fojrmea  new 
associations;  and  published  new  works.  Itii 
chiefly  on  this  account  that  he  has  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  earliest  Parisian  printer ;  for 
in  the  impressions  of  the  80cie^,.ms  name  is 
not  uniformly  found  tiie  first  in  ordeir  of  mentioB ; 
but  in  some  books  occupies  the  second,  place, 
and  in  others  the  thild.  Gering  is  by  some 
believed  to  have  admitted  his'  sclMlais'CMuii 
and  Stol  into  a  participatioi^of  his  establishment 
He  afterwards  ossociated  himself  with  Berthold 
Rembolt.  In  1483  Gering  removed  his  Insigne 
and  establishment,  once  more,  to  a  part  of  the 
city,  more  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. With  the  doctors  of  this  institntioa  be 
maintained  the  strictest  intimacy ;  and  consulted 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  those  works  which 
might  prove  most  worthy  of  being  submitted  to 
the  press.  The  learned  body  accorded  to  him 
the  "  Privilege  of  hospitalitr ;"  that  is,  of  pos- 
sessing apartments  in  tne  college,  and  of  a  sest 
at  the  table  of  the  doctors.  For  these  honouis 
Gering  made  ample  recompense  in  his  lifetime, 
by  liberally  opemng  his  purse  to  relieve  ^ 
occasional  necessities  of  the  foundation,  and  by 
numerous  charitable  donations  to  poor  students. 

In  several  of  the  impressiens  of  nis  third  series, 
Gering  used  the  same  bold  and  handsome  Bomao 
character  which  was  employed  in  the  finer 
specimens  of  his  second  series.  But  the  greater 
part  are  printed  in  the  Gothic  character,  whidi 
Gering  used  more  especially  in  works  of  sa 
ecclesiastical  nature.  It  was  not  without  reluc- 
tsuice  that  this  meritorious  .'printer  yielded  saiar 
to  the.  prevailing  fashion,  as  to  exchange  his  fine 
Roman  letter  nir  the.  clum^.  and  ilf-&rOuied 
Gothic.  The  annals  of  Maittaire  and  Fuuer 
furnish  a  long  enumeration  of  earlv  Parisian 
printers,  the  infancy  of  whose  establishments 
Gering  witnessed;  and  who  successively  were 
become  the  rivals  of  his  art  and  indusby.  Fipm 
their  presses  various  popular  wprks  were  cos- 
Btanly  issuing,   "  m  lettrtt  GalkifMet,"  and  on 
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that  aooonnt  actuallT  acquired  additional  iarour, 
and  a  preference  wiui  the  public.  It  is  not  nir- 
prising  that  Gering  shonld  at  length,  on  some 
occaaions,  be  induced  to  sacrifice  taste  to  interest, 
and-  comply  vith  the  perrerse  inclinations  and 
prejudices  of  the  age.* 

It  is  said  that  more  than  six  thousand  persons 
at  Paris  subsisted  by  copying  and  illununating 
manuscripts,  at  the  Ume  when  printing  was  first 
introduced  into  that  city;  they  neld  their  privi- 
leMunder the  unireisity. 

With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  prices  of 
books,  from  a  rery  remote  period  the  univenity 
of  Paris  claimed  such  a  right  of  estimation,  that 
the  "  libraire"  might  hare  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  that  the  purchaser  might  not  pav  too  dear. 
For  this  purpose,  be£nte    the  introduction  of 

Srintiiig,  ue^  had  their  "  Taxtores  Librorum." 
tut  when  tms  noble  art  was  newl^  established, 
thoT  inter£erence  was  for  a  time,  judged  to  be 
no  longer  necessanr,  on  account  of  the  unlimited 
multiplication  of  literaiy  works,  and  the  compa- 
latire  cheapness  of  their  prices. 

In  process  of  time,  howerer,  when  the  book- 
sellers began  to  0Tep;harge  their  commodities, 
the  university  thought  proper  to  resume  its  power 
of  taxation.  Four  "  IJibraires  Jnies"  were  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  price  of  erery  printed 
▼olnme :  and  the  list  or  catalogue  of  books  on 
sale,  with  their  authorised  prices,  was  ordered  to 
be  piiirted,  or  legibly  written,  and  hun^  up  to 
public  Tiew  in  some  oonspicuons  situation,  by 
every  individual ."  Libraire."  Many  of  the  cata- 
\ogaeB  of  early  Parisiaii  printers  and  booksellers 
are  still  extant ;  and  several  of  them  may  be 
seen  in  the  AimaU  of  Maittaire,  which  evince 
the  v«iy  iBodenUe  rates  at  which  books  of  great 
merit  and  utility  were  offered  to  the  public. 

From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  the  early 
printers  were  justified  in  ue  insertion  of  those 
nequent  epigrams  which  beqwke  their  own  mo- 
deration, and  the  cheapness  of  their  impressions. 
Sometimes  editors,  or  scholanof  known. eminence, 
address  the  public  in  the  printer's  behalf.  In 
farther  proof  of  the  deference  and  submission 
which  early  printers  and  booksellers  of  Paris, 
paid  to  the  universily,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
a  great  part  of  them  aSeetea  to  add  to  their  own 
names  some  other  epithets  or  designations,  which 
night  more  especially  attest  their  close  union  and 
conne^doD'  with  that  literary  establishment  In 
token  of  the  connexion,  many  of  them  exhibited 
the  aims  of  the  university  in  the  titie  pages  of 
their  impassions.  Others  prefixed  to  titeir  im- 
pressions both  the  royal  arms  and  those  of  the 
oniversity.  Othera  again  jwefixed  to  their  im- 
pressions the  arms  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
title,  accompanied  by  those  of  the  university  and 
of  the  city  of  Ftiris.  The  custonl  of  certuying 
the  place  of  their  residence,  conimon  to  the  early 


tor  the  ■eocnmt  of  the  evljr'  Puidan  pilnten,  I  am 
ch  InJghtBd  to  tbe  Anmalt  >/  PorMm  Tgpegnpif,  {re, 
br  the  Rer.  WllUain  Pur  Grenrell,  a  -work  abouuUnc 
with  nradi  Intareatiiig  and  valoable  InfonoatSoo,  and 
which  crerr  lover  of  tjrpocnpbr  akgnU  endeaTow  to 


printers  of  Paris,  was  a  further  indication  of  their 
subordination  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  universi^. 

At  this  period  manuscripts  were  so  higiily 
rated,  as  to  be  conveyed  or  pledged  like  an  estate 
for  a  very  valuable  consideration,  by  formal  deeds 
and  instruments.  The  Speculum  HutoriaU  i* 
Comvttudinet  Parmenu$  was  thus  formally  trans- 
ferred, by  Jeoffery  de  S.  Liges,  to  Gerrard  de 
Montagu,  king's  advocate,  for  a  sum  equal  to 
more  thaii  two  hundred  francs  of  the  present 
date.  Even  at  the  period  when  Gering  commen- 
ced printing  at  Pans,  a  manuscript  concordance 
to  the  bible  was  estimated  at  a  hundred  crowns. 

A  French  historian  and  ]Kiet  of  this  period, 
sneered  at  the  invention  of  printing,  and  ibe  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  In 
speakmg  of  the  press,  this  author  says, 

rre  Men  a  mUfaty  Ihronc 

or  inlnted  boou  and  bmr. 

To  diaw  to  •tndlou  ways 

ne  poor  man  of  oar  days ; 

By  which  new-<koKled  practtoa^ 

Wc  icon  ihall  we  tne  ftict  li. 

Our  itreeii  will  nratm  with  leliolaK 

Withoat  dean  shliti  or  ooUaiB, 

With  Ubiea,  books,  and  codkea. 

As  cheap  a*  tape  fcr  bodices. 

1470.  In  this  year,  a  curious  work  was  printed 
br  Schoeffer,  at  Mentt,  and  by  Helvas  Helye, 
o/tM  de  Louffen,  at'  Betahm,  in  foho,  eotitua 
Mammotrtetui.  It  contains,  1 .  An  exporitiMi  of 
the  phrases  of  the  tnble,  and  of  the  prokguea 
of  St  Jerome.  2.  Two  little  treatisee  of  ortho. 
graphy  and  of  accents.  3.  A  short  declaration 
of  tne  months,  festivals,  &c.  and  of  the  Jewish 
priests.  4.  An  explanation  of  ancient  words  and 
terms,  in  responses,  hymns,  homOies,  &o.  6.  A 
declaration  of  the  rules  of  the  minor  friars.  The 
author  of  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  John  Mar- 
chesinus,  a  priest  of  the  order  of  minor  friars, 
of  St  Francies,  and  a  native  of  Reggio ;  who 
composed  it  in  1366,  for  the  use  of  tm  less  in- 
structed in  his  own  profession.  This  work  was 
reprinted  more  tlu)n  twenty  times  daring  this 
century. 

1470.  Almanacks  first  published  by  Martin 
Ilkus,  at  Buda,  in  Poland. 

1471.  Strasburg  may  be  justiy  esteemed  one 
of  the  first  cities  uat  practised  the  art  of  printing 
after  Mentx,  though  there  is  no  book  printed 
with  a  certain  date  before  this  year,  by  Heniy 
Ef^felstein,  who  printed  two  volumes,  the  last  of 
which  is  perhaps  the  largest  book  that  ever  waa 
printed,  me  paper  of  it  exceeding  that  which  is 
commonly,  called  eitaia  magtta  ;  and  the  begin* 
ning  and  end  of  it  were  printed  in  red.  Itisthe 
first  book  printed  in  this  manner.  John  Mentil, 
or  Mentilius  has  claimed  the  honour  of  introdu- 
cing the  art  into  Strasbnig ;  but  as  there  is  not 
one  book  printed  in  his  name  before  1473,  and 
that  without  any  mention  of  Strasburg,  common 
justice  must  award  the  palm  to  Eggektein.  Mr. 
Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliograpkical  Deeamenm,  says 
tiiat  Mentil,  was  upon  good  anthori^,  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  Gutenberg  at  Strasburg,  and  was 
not  only  probably  instnicted  by  him  m  his  art, 
but  on  Gutenberg's  final  departure  to  Mentz,  he 
established  himself  as  a  printer  at  Strasburg. 
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That  Hendl  was  resident  at  StrasbuiK  in  the 
middle  of  this  centiuy  is  quite  certain  from  two 
documents  extracted  hj  Scnoepfliu.  There  hare 
not  been  wanting  those,  who  influenced  rather  by 
misplaced  zeal,  or  invincible  prejudice,  than  by 
dispassionate  enquiry,  have  made  out  Mentil  to 
be  the  father  of  printing  in  general.  I.  P.  Lig- 
namine  places  the  operations  of  Mentil's  press 
between  the  years  1458  and  1464 ;  and  says  that 
as  well  as  Gutenberg  and  Faust,  Mentil  printed 
three  hundred  sheets  a  day  at  Strasburg.'  Per- 
haps more  fuss  is  made  about  Mentil  than  he 
merits ;  as  his  type  is  exceedingly  indifferent,  and 
many  works  bear  the  character  of  having  been 
put  forth  from  his  press,  which  in  fact  may  have 
been  elsewhere  executed.  He  died  in  the  year 
1478. 

Orlandi  gives  a  list  of  eighl^-four  separate 
works  printed  at  Strasburg  without  prmters' 
names. 

1471.  Christopher  Valdarver,  printed  the  first 
edition  of  Bocacio's  Decameron. — see  Roxburgh 
club,  1813. 

1471.  Florence,  it  appears,  was  not  indebted 
to  foreigners  for  the  art  of  printing ;  for  it  origi- 
nated with  one  of  her  own  citizens.  Bernard 
Cenninus,  an  eminent  goldsmith  ;  who  had  two 
sons,  Dominic  and  Peter ;  they  were  very  inge- 
nius  artificers,  and  the  latter  a  scholar.  The 
father  and  his  two  sons  set  about  cutting  punches, 
sinking  matriceB,  &c.  and  soon  completed  the 
whole  apparatus  of  a  printing  office.  They 
began  to  print  about  the  commencement  of  this 
year.  The  first  fruits  of  their  labour  were  Virgil's 
works,  with  Servius's  commentaries.  After  the 
preface,  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  the 
following  words : 

"  At  Florence  VII.  Ides  Novemb.  1471. 

"  Bernard  Cenninus,  a  most  excellent  gold- 
smith in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  and  Dominic, 
his  son,  a  youth  of  an  extraordinary  genius, 
having  first  made  their  steel  punches,  ana  after- 
wards cast  thdr  letters  from  them,  printed  this 
their  first  work.  Peter  Cenninus,  another  son  of 
the  said  Bernard,  hath  used  his  utmost  care  in 
correcting  it,  as  you  see  it. 

"  Nothing  i*  too  hard  for  a  Florentine  gentui. 

"  Finis." 
And  after,  the  colophon  runs  thus  : 

"  Bernard  Cenninus,  a  most  excellent  gold* 
smith,  &c.  (at  in  the  laitj  and  Dominic  his  son, 
a  youth,  Ace.  printed  tJiis  book ;  Peter,  the  son  of 
the  same  Bernard,  corrected  it,  having  first  com- 
pared it  with  the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  It 
was  his  first  care  that  nothing  should  pass  under 
the  name  of  Servius  but  what  was  truly  his,  or 
any  thing  that  was  plain  from  the  most  ancient 
copies  to  be  his,  lest  any  thing  might  be  maimed 
or  wanting.  But  because  many  persons  choose 
to  write  the  Greek  quotations  with  their  own 
hands,  and  there  were  but  few  to  be  met  with  in 
the  old  copies,  and  their  accents  cannot  be  printed 
but  with  great  difficnl^,  he  thought  proper  to 
leave  blank  space  for  them.    But  as  man  can 


produce  nothing  absolutely  perfect,  it  inll  be 
sufficient  for  us  jf  these  bools  be  found,  as  m 
heartily  wish,  more  perfect  than  any  other." 

1471.  SixtuB  Russinger,  a  learned  and  piont 
priest,  and  a  native  of  Strasburg,  commenced  the 
art  of  printing  in  the  ci^  of  Naples.  It  is  sap. 
posed  that  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  Naples,  pre- 
vailed upon  Russinger  to  settle  in  that  city :  foi 
having  discovered  mat  he  intended  to  return  to 
his  native  coimtry,  he  tried  to  divert  him  from  it, 
and  even  offered  him  a  noble  bishopric,  or  any 
other  preferment,  if  that  could  fix  him  in  his 
dominions.  But  this  venerable  old  man,  whether 
out  of  modesty,  or  rather  a  desire  of  spendingthe 
small  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  city, 
refused  the  king's  offer,  and  returned  home  load- 
ed with  the  presents  of  that  g^erous  monarch. 

The  following  four  boastful  lines  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  volume  printed  by  Sixtus  Bus- 
singer,  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1472 : — 

Slzto*  the  coides  orlnted  wttb  mnch  caie, 
Now  twice  ravlaed  b7  Dr.  Ollvlere  i 
■Hie  htfipj  pnrcbaser  in  vain  aliall  look. 
Yet  find  no  ertor  In  thi«  fonlUeaa  book. 

—Melanget  t  Hittoin  tt  de  LOtnttn. 

Capitals  and  distances  between  the  lines  were 
first  used  at  Naples,  about  this  time. 

Un,  July  26.  Died  Thomas  (Hamerkk)(i 
Kempis,  at  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  in  the 
91st  year  of  his  age.  In  a  painting  near  Iiis  tomb 
he  is  represented  as  sitting  in  a  chair,  a  monk  on 
his  knees  before  him  inquires,  "  Thomas,  where 
shall  I  with  certainty  find  true  rest  ?"  To  which 
he  replies,  "  Never  canst  thou  find  certain  rest, 
but  in  the  cell,  in  the  bible,  and  in  Christ"  He 
was  the  author  of  De  Imitatxone  Christi,  and 
many  other  works.  His  incomparable  work  of 
the  Imitation  of  Chriit  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  and  even  into  Chinese. 

1471.  Balthazar  Azzoguidi,  a  gentleman  of 
gpreat  learning,  commenced  printing  in  the  city 
of  Bologna,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession until  1480.  His  productions  are  all  in  a 
neat  Roman  character,  and  executed  with  great 
accuracy. 

The  art  of  printing  was  also  introduced  into 
the  following  places  in  1471  : — 

Treviso,  by  Gerard  de  Liza,  or  Lissis. 

Ratisbon,  Dut  by  whom,  is  not  known. 

Amberg,  the  pnnter  also  unknown. 

Colle,  the  printers  unknown,  notwithttandinf; 
their  works  are  extant. 

Pavia,  by  Antonio  de  Carcano. 

Spire,  by  Petrus  Drach. 

Ferrara,  by  Andreas  Gailus,  who  was  either* 
Frenchman,  or  of  French  extraction,  though  a 
citizen  of  Ferrara,  which  honour  might  have  been 
conferred  on  him  on  account  of  his  setting  up 
the  first  press  in  that  city.  But  whether  he 
brought  it  to  Ferrara  from  any  distant  place,  or 
devised  it  there,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  ascer- 
tain. Catchwords  are  found  in  a  work  entitled 
Lilium  Medicirue,  printed  at  Ferrara,  in  1486. 

1471 .  For  the  loan  of  a  volume  of  Aaeao', 
a  baron  of  France,  offered  a  pledge  of  two  marc 
of  silver,  which  was  refused ;  because  it  w^  ""' 
considered  equal  to  the  risk  incurred  ofloasg  * 
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volame  of  Aricenna.  In  these  tunes,  manu- 
scripts weie  reiy  important  articles  of  commerce ; 
tbey  woe  excessiTehr  scarce,  and  preserred  with 
the  utmost  care.  Usurers  thenuelVes  considered 
them  as  precious  oljects  of  pawn.  A  student  of 
PkTia,  who  was  reduced,  raised  a  new  fortune 
by  leaTing  in  pledge  a  manuscript  ot  a  body  of 
law;  and  a  grammarian,  who  was  ruined  1^  a 
fire  wbnilt  lus  house  with  two  small  Tolumes  o! 
Cicero. 

1471,  AprU  14,  (Eoiter  Sw^ita/.)  The  battle 
of  Bamet,  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  remarbible  for  the  death  of  Nerille, 
earl  of  Warwick,  styled  die  king  ■maker*  As  an 
instance  of  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the 
age,  can  it  scarcely  be  beliered  that  on  this  day 
the  earl  of  Warwick's  forces  were  thrown  into 
confusion  by  an  unhappy  mistake,  in  conse- 
queuce  of  a  mist,  which  was  beliered  to  hare 
been  raised  by  friar  Bungay,  a  reputed  magician. 
Queen  Margaret,  on  the  same  day  that  her  hus- 
kind  was  taken  prisoner  at  Bamet,  landed  at 
nymouth  with  a  body  of  French  auxilhries, 
which  recalled  Edward  once  again  from  hia  brief 
repose  at  London,  to  the  stSl  more  fortunate 
fidd  at  Tewksbnry,  which  was  foufht  on  the  4di 
of  May,  and  fimuy  established  Edwud  on  the 
thronct  Eighteen  days  after  this  erentful  battle 
Edward  made  his  triumphant  entn^  into  the  dty 
of  London,  attended  by  queen  Margaret  as  a 

frisoner.  On  the  erening  of  that  day,  (May  22) 
ferny  VI.  was  murdered  in  the  tower  of  London. 
Henry  YI.  was  bom  at  Windsor,  December 
6,  1421,  and  crowned  in  Paris,  December  17, 
1431.  He  married  Margaret,  dauriiter  of  Rene 
dnke  of  Anjoy  (titular  king  of  Naples  and  Jera- 
aalem)  which  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Tich- 
field,  April  23,  1445,  and  on  May  30,  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster.  This  princess  chose  for 
h«  device  a  liauy,  in  allusion  to  her  name,— as 
expressed  in  French,  nur^iimte. 


*  TiMpoiialuttr  and  manner  of  Urine  ofthligrraat  Bail 
merila  iccKal : — Stow  mentions  Iilm  oomlnc  to  London  In 
tbe  Aunoo*  oooTentian  of  US8,  with  six  hundred  men  all 
Id  Ted  Jacket!  cmbralderad,  with  laned  itaTcs,  before  and 
behind,  end  «aa  lodced  in  War^rick-lane  j  in  whoK  boon 
there  was  oAen  ilx  oxen  eaten  at  a  breaklhet,  and  ererr 
tareme  waa  foil  of  meate,  for  bee  that  had  any  aoqnalnt- 
ance  In  that  house,  might  have  there  so  mach  of  aodden 
and  roat  meate  aa  be  coold  prike  and  cany  away  upon  a 
lODgdaner. 

Warwick-lane  took  lla  name  Itrom  Us  harlnc  In  It  the 
ian  or  honae  of  Klchard  NeTDle,  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
amum>  at  this  kins-making  earl  was  jneserred  br  a  fine 
■tone  atatoe,  placed  In  the  front  of  a  honse  In  this  lane, 
wlttiin  two  or  three  doors  of  the  south  aide  of  Mewgate- 


t  During  the  turbulent  Ihctions  between  the  Houses  of 
Torfc  and  Lancaster,  the  scaflbld,  as  well  aa  the  field,  was 
lim'seautly  diendied  with  the  noblest  blood  of  Kngland. 
It  has  been  oonpote^  that  no  fewer  than  Sfiooo  persons 
loet  thdr  Urea  in  the  drO  wars  between  the  (wo  reset ;  of 
whosa  wcra  Unga,  two,— latince,  one,— dukes,  ten,— mar. 
qoisca,  two,— earls,  twenty-one, — ^loids,  twenty-seven, — 
riaeoanls,  two,— lord  prior,  one,— Judge  one,— knights,  one 
kandred  and  thirty-nine,— caqolres,  four  hundred  and 
fbvty-one, — sad  g^try,  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
Twelre  pitched  batttee  were  fought  between  the  parttea. 
These  nnnatnral  wars  continued  from  14MI  to  I48S.  Upon 
Ok  marriage  of  Henry  VII.,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
witli  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Idward  IV.,  of  the  house  of 
Torfc,  the  two  boosca  became  nnitad.— See  Bhalt^ware's 
B(nirTI.,p.t. 


The  countenance  which  the  study  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  derived  from  the  devotional  habits, 
and  rnpilar  acts  of  piety  of  Henry  YI.  ought  not 
to  be  £rgotten.  Jonn  Blackman,  a  Cuuiusian 
monk,  observes  ofj  him,  "  that  on  ordinary  days 
the  kbig  spent  hu  time  not  leas  diligently,  m 
treating  of  the  afiairs  of  his  kingdom  with  his 
council,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  ; 
or  else  in  reading  or  writing  chronicles."  And 
Ridiard  TunstalT,  foimerly  his  faithful  chamber- 
lain, gives  the  following  testimony  concerning 
his  master :  "When  I  was  with  him  in  his  palace 
at  Eltham  alone  engaged  with  him  in  his  hooks, 
and  listening  to  his  salutary  admonitions,  and 
the  breathings  of  his  profound  devotions,  for  be- 
ing interrapted  by  a  knocking  at  the  roral  gate, 
by  a  certam  powerful  duke  of  the  r^m ;  the 
king  said, '  they  so  disturb  me,  that  I  can  scarcely 
snatch  time  to  refresh  mvself  either  by  day  or 
night,  with  the  reading  or  any  sacied  aoctrines, 
without  being  intenrupted  with  some  noise  or 
other.' "  The  inconsistency  of  Henry  has  already 
been  noticed,  of  bis  persecuting  his  subjects  to 
death  for  reading  those  "  sacred  doctrines"  from 
which  he  himself  derived  so  much  consolation. 
Henry  was  m<He  fitted  for  the  cloister  than  the 
throne.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  to  the 
univenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  besides 
being  the  founder  of  Eton. 

The  circumstance  of  their  bang  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  crown  was  favourable  to  the  free 
form  of  our  govemment  Our  princes,  in  a  situ- 
ation so  critical,  being  perpettuJly  liable  to  be 
cast  down  from  the  throne,  and  standing  in  need 
of  the  support  of  as  many  of  their  subjects  as 
possible,  could  not  make,  in  general,  those  strides 
in  unjust  and arbitratv  jrawer  which  ihey  probably 
would  have  done  if  tneir  claims  and  their  autho- 
rity had  been  firmly  established.  The  constitu- 
tion was  not  indeed  greatly  altered  in  this  age, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  irregularities 
were  permitted  to  continue ;  but  yet  some  advan- 
tageous chan^  were  introduc^.  The  rights 
and  qualifications  of  electors,  especially  of  free- 
holders, were  more  accurately  ascertained ;  and 
the  method  of  enacting  laws  was  conducted  with 
a  precision,  an  order,  and  solemnity  which  bad 
not  hitherto  been  observed.  Edward  lY.  from 
his  intimate  connexion  with  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  opened  his  mind  to  a  discernment  of 
ue  benefits  of  commerce.  Hence  he  became 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  Europe, 
andpassedmany  excellent  acts  for  the  regulation 
and  encouragement  of  trade  and  manimctures. 

Though  knowledge  in  general  was  in  a  low 
state  during  this  period,  various  measures  were 
pursued  which  contributed  to  its  future  advance- 
ment. Among  the  patrons  of  learning  two  names 
in  particular  must  be  mentioned  of  great  and 
eminent  merit.  These  are  John  Tipton,  earl  of 
Worcester,  and  Anthony  Widville,  earl  Rivers, 
brother  to  the  queen  of  Edward  lY.  Nor  were 
these  noblemen  not  only  the  protectors  and  pro- 
moters of  science  and  hterature,  but  they  were 
writers  themselves. 

John  Tiptoft  studied  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford, 
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where  his  rapid  prog^ress  in  knowledge  excited 
mncb  admiration.  Havine  been  some  time 
employed  in  public  aflairs,  ne  quitted  them  in 
order  to  travel  abroad  for  further  improvement 
After  he  had  travelled  so  far  as  the  Holy  Land, 
he  came  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  three  years, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of 
letters.  Horace  Walpole  remarks,  that  whatever 
disputes  there  may  be  about  his  titles  in  the  state, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  was  anciently  at  the 
head  of  literature,  and  so  masterly  an  orator,  that 
when  upon  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  drew  tears  of  joy 
from  the  eyes  of  pope  Pius  II.  (the  odebrated 
Eneas  Sylvius,)*  through  a  curiosity  of  the  Vatl- 
ean  library.  He  expended  large  sums  in.  collect- 
ing books ;  and  upon  his  return  to  England  he 
presented  as  many  writines  and  books  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  which  had  cost  him  five 
hundred  marks,  upwards  £330  a  large  sum  at 
this  period.  The  light  in  which  he  is  now  only 
known  to  us  by  his  own  works,  is  that  of  a  trans- 
lator; and  from  his  choice  in  diis  respect  it 
appears  that  he  had  a  classical  knowledge  and 
taste.  Of  his  original  productions  no  more  than 
a  few  letters  and  small  pieces  are  remaining  in 
manuscript.  From  certain  rules,  orders,  and 
statutes,  which  he  drew  up,  by  the  king's  com- 
mandment, when  constable  of  England,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
reg^ttlations  and  laws  which  respected  justs,  tour- 
naments, and  triumphs.  His  fondness  for  litera- 
ture, and  perhaps  his  political  opinions,  both  being 
Eealous  Yorkists,  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Caxton.  When  Edward  IV.  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  kingdom  in  order  to  save  his  life,  in 
October,  1470,  the  earl  of  Worcester  was  taken 
and  beheaded  on  tower-hill,  on  the  15th  of  that 
month.  Caxton  spealcs  in  warm  and  affectionate 
language  of  him.  "  In  his  time,"  he  says,  "  he 
flowered  in  vertue  and  cunning,  and  to  whom  he 
knew  none  lyke  among  the  lords  of  the  tempo- 
ralty  in  science  and  moral  vertue."  Agam  : 
"  O,  good  blessed  Lord  God  *.  what  grete  loss 
was  it  of  that  noble,  vertuous,  and  well-disposed 
lord  ;  and  what  worship  had  he  at  Rome  m  the 
presence  of  our  holy  fader,  the  pope ;  and  so  in 
all  other  places  unto  his  deth,  at  which  deth, 
every  man  that  was  there  might  lem  to  die,  and 
take  his  deth  patientlye." 

Equal  in  birth  and  accomplishments,  and  su- 
perior in  alliance  and  military  exploits,  was 
Andiony  Widville,  earl  Rivers.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  improvement  that  were  enjoyed  by  the 
earl  of  Worcester.  But  whatever  these  were,  he 
made  the  best  use  of  them,  and  amidst  all  the 
(umults  of  the  times,  never  lost  sight  of  the 


•  Pope  Flu  II.  WW  bom  ft  Conlcnwu  on  the  iBth  of 
October.  140S,  and  died  at  Ancona  on  the  uth  of  Angaxt, 
I4IM.  ThelettersofiBneaiSylTiaa,  who  was  advanced  to 
tbe  papal  diair  under  the  name  of  Pins  II.  ahonndia 
cotloas  and  Interesting  perticnlara.  They  are  in  nomber 
ceccxiv :  many  of  them  written  before  liis  elevation  to  the 
poDtlflcate.  He  was  a  learned  man,  who  before  his  ezalta- 
tlim  thonght,  spolte,  and  wrote  with  a  degree  of  liberality 
wbldi  ezdted  great  expectations.  Bnt  these  the  pootUT 
completely  disivpolnted. 


pleasure  'derived  from  the  pat^it  of  -literature. 
It  was  greatly  to  hishonoift  uiat  be  was  the  friend 
of  Caxton,  whose  new  art  he  patronized  with 
zeal  and  liberality.  The  second  book  which  Cax- 
ton printed  in  England  was  a  work  of  this  accom- 
plished and  amiable  nobleman's.    Caxton  gives 
tbe  following  account  of  him  and  his  works. 
"The  noble  and  virtuous  lord  Anthoine,  earl 
Rivers,  lord  Scales  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
under  governor  to  my  lord  Prince  of  Wales, 
notwitlutanding  the  great  labour  and  charge  that 
he  hath  had  in  the  service  of  the  King  and  of 
the  said  Lord  Prince,  as  weU  in  Wales  as  in 
England,  whidi  bath  be  to  him  no  little  thought 
and  bunness  both  in  sprite  and  body,  as  the  fmit 
thereof  exporimentely^heweth;  yet,  over  that, 
t'enrish  his  virtuous  aisposicion,  he  hath  put  him 
in  devoyr,  at  all  times,  when  he  might  have  a 
leisure,  which  was  but  startmele,  to  translate 
divers  works  out  of  French  into  English.  Among 
dther  passed  through  myn  hand,  the  book  of  the 
Wise  Sayingtor  IHctet  of  Philoiophen,*  and  the 
wise  holsom  Proverb*  ofCkrittine  of  Pita,  set  in 
metre.    Over  that,  he  hath  made  divers  balads 
agenst  the  seven  dedly  synne8.t  Furthermore  he 
took  upon  him  the  translating  of  a  work  named 
Cordyale,  tmstinff  that  both  the  redets  and  the 
hearers  thereof  should  know  ihemself  hereafter 
the  better,  and  amend  their  lyring."  Tbe  dread- 
ful catastrophy  of  this  nobleman  is  well  known.. 

*  RlTers,  Vangfaan,  and  Grey, 
Ere  this,  lie  shorter  by  the  head  at  PDmlk«t." 

Earl  Rivers  was  beheaded  at  Pontefiact,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1463. 

Imperfect  aa  the  writings  of  Tiptpft  and  Wid- 
ville may  now  be  deemed,  great  praise  is  dae  to 
them  for  their  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  the 
cause  of  learning,  and  to  spread  among  their 
countrymen  a  regard  to  mental  accomplishments. 
The  example  of  men  so  illustrious  could  not  fail 
of  producing  some  good  effects.  It  must  ever  be 
lamented  uat  these  two  highly  disting^oished 
noblemen  met  with  so  untimely  and  unhappy  an 
end ;  both  of  them  having  be«i  bdieaded  when 
they  were  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
If  their  existence  had  been  prolonged' to  the  na- 
tural term  of  human'  life,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  have  rendered  very  essential 
services  to  the  interests  of  science  and  literature 

Another  promoter  of  literature,  that  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  is  Grey,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  proved 
a  most  noble  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford.   In  I4S4,  he  contributed  largely  to  the 

•  A  manuscript  of  Lord  lUven*s  trandationaf  tiila  work* 
with  an  iUnmtnaSlon  representing  him  Intjodnciii^  Oaztoss 
to  Edward  IV.  his  queen,  and  the  prince,  is  pteaencd  In 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Library,  at  Lamtibeth 
Palace. 

t  These  ballads  are  supposed  to  Iwloet;  but  John  Rooae, 
of  Wacwidc,  a  cotemporary  historian,  lias  pneerred  a 
short  poem  of  the  EarL  Rouse  seems  to  have  copied  it 
from  his  band-wiltlng ;  it  was  written  during  his/xmHiw. 
ment  in  Fomftet  Castle,  a  short  time  befiare  Us  death  in 
I48S I  and,  as  Dr.  Percy  justly  remarks,  *  Hives  oa  si  fine 
picture  of  the  composure  and  steadiness  with  whidi  this 
stont  Kari  bebeia  his  approaching  Ikte." 

It  is  printed  In  Pocy's  ReUques  of  Andeat  «nnw.i. 
Poetry,  vol.  U.  p.  *i;  and  In  Rltaon's  Ancient  Sostn, 
p.87. 
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support  of  Baliol  college,  not  only  in  money  for 
the  building,  but  in  aming  to  the  library  a  col- 
lectioB  of  about  two  hundred  manuscripts,  many 
of  them  richly  illuminated,  which  he  purchased 
in  England  and  Italy.  In  the  latter  country  he 
employed  transcribers  and  illuminators,  as  ap- 
pears by  some  of  his  manuscripts  still  in  this 
library.  The  illuminations  were  chiefly  executed 
bv  Antonins  Marius,  an  "  exquisite  painter,"  of 
Florence,  during  the  bishop's  residence  in  that 
city.  On  most,  if  not  all  of  the  manuscripts,  the 
donor's  arms  were  fastened,  painted  on  Tellnm, 
and  eotnvd  with  piteet  of  tktn  horn,  to  prevent 
thdr  being  torn  or  defaced. — Chalmer. 

The  fcllowing  catalogue  of  the  library  of  John 
Paston,  a  gentleman  of  this  period,  may  serve  to 
shew  what  kind  of  books  were  then  in  use.  Made 

the5tli  day  cif  November,  in  the year  of  the 

leim  of  Edward  IV. — ^From  Burnett's  Specimmi 
ofEnglitk  Prose  Writen* 

I.  AI)aekluulafin]rliosten>ttheaearg:e,oftheDMtbof 

Aitkiir,  beginning  tt  Cauibelan. 
Oay  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Ki^  Richard  Cacaz  de  Uon. 
A  4nronicle  to  Kdmid  III,  price  ... 
S.  Uim.    A  Black  Book,  with  the  lACcnd  of 
Ladr  sans  Merd. 
Tile  PaiUament  of  Bird*. 
Tlie  Temple  of  Glaae. 
Falatjne,  and  Sdatos. 

The  Meditations  of 

Tbe  Green  Knight worth 

*.  Item.    A  book  in  prints  of  the  play  of 

i.  Itrm.    A  book  lent  Uddleton,  and  thenin  U 
Belle  Dame  aana  Merci. 
'  Tlie  Badiament  of  Birds. 
Ballad  at  Qv.j  and  Colbrond. 

tile  Goose,  the 

Tlie  DtspoUng  between  Hope  and  Despair. 

Metdianta. 

Hie  Life  or  Saint  Cry 

t.  Item.    A  red  Book,  that  FerelTal  Robsart  gave  me,  at 
the  Meeds  of  the  Mass. 
The  ijniwitaHon  of  Child  Ipctis. 
A  Frarer  to  the  Vemlde,  caUed  the  Abbey  of  the 
Holy  GhosL 
7-  Itmm .    In  quires,  Tnlly  it  Semeetutt,  in  dlverae  whereof 

there  is  no  more  clear  writing. 
8.  Item.    In  qnim,  Tnlly  or  Cypio  (Cicero)  ig  AmieUia, 

left  with  William  Worcester worth 

9.  Item.  In  quires,  a  Book  ofthe  Policy  of  T 

IS.  Item.  In  quires,  a  Book  de  Sapientia,  wherein  the  se- 
cond person  is  likened  to  Sapience. 

II.  Ittm.  A  Book  te  Olhea  (on  Wisdom)  text  and  gloss, 

worth  in  qoires 

JTcsioniM^iim.  Mine  old  Book  of  Blazonings  of  Arms. 

R«K.  nie  new  book  portrayed  and  blazoned. 

/(ess.  A  Copy  of  Blazonings  of  Arms,  and  the  names  to  be 
foond  by  letter  (a^abeticaUy.) 

Item.  A  Book  with  Arms  portrayed  in  paper. 

Mtwummdum.  My  Book  of  Knighthood,  and  the  manner 
cf  msking  of  Knights,  of  Jnsts,  or  Tonmaments  ; 
lig^iting  in  lists  ;  glaces  holden  by  soldiera ;  chal- 
lenges ;  statutes  of  War  j  and  de  Begimlne  Prind- 
pum,  worth  ...... 

Item.  A  Book  of  new  Statutes  firom  Edward  IV. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  the  low  state  of 
knowledge  during  the  various  periods  ,on  which 
we  have  treated,  various  measures  were  pursued 

*  It  is  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  about  seventeen 
Inches  kmg,  and  has  been  ndled  up ;  by  wliidi  means,  one 
end,  having  been  damp,  is  entirely  decayed ;  so  that  the 
names  of  some  of  the  boolcs  are  imperfect,  and  the  then 
price  <»Talue  of  all  of  them.  Is  not  now  to  be  discoveied. 
It  gives  an  account  of  all  tbe  books  he  had,  as  it  mentions 
tlioae  wUcb  were  lent  ont  at  the  time  the  catalogue  was 
made.  It  contained  only  one  book  in  print,  the  rest  being 
mannscrlpta.  An  accoont  of  most  at  them  is  to  be  found 
in  Warton's  Hlitorp  o/  KngUth  Poetrf,  and  some  of 
them,  when  afterwards  printed,  in  Mr.  Herbert's  improved 
edition  of  Ames's  Hittory  nfPrinttif. 


at  this  time  which  contributed  to  its  future  ad- 
vancement, we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  erection  of  public  seminaries 
of  education,  during  this  century. 

At  Oxford,  Richard  Fleming,bishop  of  London, 
founded  Lincoln  college.  The  particular  design 
of  it  was  to  provide  for  a  rector  and  seven 
scholars,  who  were  to  make  controversial  divinity 
their  study,  and  to  be  capable  of  defending  the 
church  against  the  heresies  of  the  disciples  of 
Wiclif.  Bishop  Fleming  died  January  25, 1431 , 
and  was  buried  at  Lincoln.  Thomas  Scot,  of 
Rotherham,  one  of  Fleming's  successors  in  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  completed  the  building,  and 
thus  was  esteemed  its  second  founder. 

To  Henry  Chicheley,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Oxford,  is  indebted  for  All  Souls'  college, 
which  was  founded  in  1437.  It  was  instituted 
for  a  warden  and  forty  fellows,  who  were  to  prav 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  French 
wars,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  who 
had  departed  this  life.  Hence  the  college  de- 
rived its  name.  Archbishop  Chichelev  died 
April  12, 1443,  and  was  buried  at  Canterburjr. 

Hagdiklen  college  was  founded  by  William 
Fktten,  better  known  as  William  of  Waynflete, 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor,  in  the 
year  1457.  This  college  is  bound  by  its  statutes 
to  entertain  the  kings  of  England  and  their  sons 
when  at  Oxford,  whence  its  nail  has  often  been 
the  scene  of  royal  and  princelv  festivities.  There 
is  an  oak  at  Oxford,  called  Waynflete'i  oak.  He 
died  in  the  year  1486. 

Three  similar  establishments  were  formed,  in 
the  same  age,  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

King's  college  was  founded  bv  Henry  Vl. 
The  onginal  plan  was  very  magnificent,  but  the 
execution  of  it  was  prevented  dt  the  (xlamities 
in  which  that  Prince  was  involved.  Eton  school, 
the  parent  of  so  many  eminent  scholars,  was  insti- 
tuted by  Henry  as  a  nursery  for  King's  college. 

Margaret,  the  high-spinted  consort  of  this 
monarch,  did  not,  in  the  midst  of  her  political 
engagement,  forget  the  cause  of  literature.  She 
was  the  foundrew  of  Queen's  college,  which, 
however,  from  the  misfortunes  that  soon  came 
upon  her,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing in  its  infancy,  had  it  not  been  preserved  by 
the  attention  and  zeal  of  Andrew  Uucket,  its 
first  president.  This  worthy  man,  who  continued 
in  his  office  forty  years,  obtained  so  many  bene- 
factions for  the  college,  that  he  is  justiy  consi- 
dered as  having  rescue<l  it  from  destruction. 

Katharine  ifall  owes  its  institution  to  Robert 
Woodlark,  third  provost  of  King's  college.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  new  schools,  as  they  were  then 
called,  were  erected  at  Oxford,  by  Thomas 
Hokenorton,  abbot  of  Osney.  About  the  same 
time,  the  foundation  was  laid  in  that  university, 
of  the  magnificent  divinity  schools  and  library. 

Though  the  univernties  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  so  long  subsisted  in  England,  nothing 
of  the  like  kind  had  hitherto  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land. The  natives  of  that  counlrj-,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  were  oblig- 
ed to  seek  for  instruction  in  foreign  parts.    But, 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteentli  century,  a  few 
men  of  letters  at  St.  Andrew's*  voluntarily  and 
generously  engaged  to  teach  the  sciences  usually 
teught,  to  such  as  choose  to  receive  their  instrue- 
tion.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  first  set  on 
foot  80  laudable  a  design  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
They  are  Laurence  Undores,  Richard  Cornel, 
John  Lister,  John  Chevez,  William  Stephen, 
John  Gyll,  William  Fowles,  and  William  Croiser. 
Peter  Lombard's  Sentences,  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Lavf,  Logic  and  Philosophy,  were  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures.  Henry  Wardlaw,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  had  probably  been  an  original 
favourer  of  the  scheme,  was  so  highly  pleasied 
with  the  prospect  of  its  success,  that  he  granted 
a  charter,  declaring  the  city  to  be  an  university 
for  the  study  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
the  liberal  arts.  This  charter,  agreeably  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  was  confinne^  by  the  Pope. 
That  admirable  Prince,  James  I.f  of  Scotland, 
when  he  obtained  the  possession  of  his  crown, 
soon  took  notice  of  the  new  institution.  He 
gave  the  members  of  it  many  marks  of  his 
favour,  and  sometimes  attended  their  public  acts 
and  disputations.  Ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
benefices  were  bestowed  by  him  on  the  most 
prominent  professors;  and  such  of  the  scholars 
aa   distlaguished   themselves   by  their  literary 

grogress,  he  noted  down  for  future  preferment, 
t.  Andrew's,  though  the  mother  university  of 
Scotland,  is  inferior  to  the  others  in  the  number 
of  its  pupils :  the  yonng  persons  who  are  sent 
thither  being  usuaUy,  we  apprehend,  intended 
for  divinity.  In  the  characters  and  abilities  of 
its  professors  it  hath  always  sustained  an  honour- 
able reputation ;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
of  no  small  note  in  the  letimed  world.  In  1456, 
bishop  Kennedy  founded  St.  Salvator's  college  in 
the  university.  The  bishop  died  in  1466,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvator,  in  a  most 
beautiful  tomb  of  gotliic  workmanship. 

The  establishment  of  an  university  in  St.  An- 
drew's, excited  the  zeal  of  William  Tumbull, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  to  have  an  university  in  the 
latter  city.  Accordingly  he  obtained  kn  ample 
bull  from  the  pope,  for  his  purpose,  which  was  no 
sooner  brought  over  than  the  design  was  carried 
into  execution.  King  James  II.|  of  Scotland, 
b^  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  this 
kingdom,  tooV  the  universihr  of  Glasgow  under 
his  special  protection,  and  bishop  Tumbull 
granted  it  by  charter,  a  variety  of  powers  and 
privileges,  still,  however,  at  its  commencement. 
Its  endowments  and  revenues  were  very  small. 
The  first  valuable  benefaction  was  derived  from 
the  noble  family  of  Hamilton.  James,  lord  Ha- 
milton, and  Euphemia,  countess  of  Douglas,  his 
lady,  gave  a  tenement  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  regents  and  students,  with  four  acres  of 
ground  adjacent.  The  motive  appears  to  have 
been  superstitions,  but  the  gift  was  useful.|| 

*  St.  ABdrew's  Unlrendty,  see  UI  I,  ante. 
t  June*  I.  aee  l«37,  ante. 

t  James  II.  king  of  Scotland,  he  with  tbejlergfaee,  was 
killed  b7  Uie  Inmting  of  a  |iu>  on  the  3rd  of  Aiiffast,  1460. 


1471.  The  first  book  known  to  be  primed  ii 
English,  and  by  Caxton,  is  generally  suppnted 
to  be  a  work  entitled  Recuyellof  the  tiittarui  of 
Troy,  which  he  printed  at  Cologne ;  but  he  hi 
printed  there,  at  least,  two  works  before  tlat; 
the  original  of  the  Recuyell — a  work  unknon 
to  German  biblionaphers — ^in  14(>4-7 ;  and  die 
oration  of  John  Russell,  on  Charles,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  being  created  a  knight  of  the  garter 
in  1469.  The  existence  of  this  was  unhotn 
till  the  year  1807,  when  it  was  discovered  at  die 
sale  of  Mr.  Brand's  books.  No  other  book 
printed  bv  Caxton  at  Cologne,  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  that  he  printed  there  BarthoLmm 
de  Proprietatibui  Rentm,  is  phun,  from  Wynkp 
de  Worde,  (see  1491.)  This  is  the  only  instance 
of  Caxton's  having  printed  a  Latin  work,  and 
would  seem  to  imply  some  knowledge,  of  ihst 
language. 

Caxton's  worthy  patroness,  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  urged  him  to  undertake  tlie  tnmsla- 
tion  of  this  work  into  English.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  projected  by  her,  wiui  a  design  to  introduce 
the  art  of  printing  into  England  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  offer. 

The  little  luaowledge  which  Caxton  had  ac- 
quired of  the  French  tongue,  and  his  partial  for- 
getfulness  of  the  English,  after  a  residence  in 
foreign  parts  of  neariy  thirty  years,  led  Mm  to 
think  himself  but  bacUy  calcidated  for  sucb  an 
undertaking.  His  patroness,  however,  urging 
him  to  b^gin,  he  entered  on  his  work,  though 
with  much  reluctance ;  but  after  proceeding  a 
little  way  in  his  translation,  he  dropped  it  alto- 
gether for  nearly  two  years.  The  duchess  at 
lenglh  sent  for  him,  .to  inquire  into  the  progress 
he  had  made,  and  to  read  what  he  had  trans- 
lated. "In  1469,"  he  says,  "  having  no  great 
charge  or  occupation,  and  wishing  tu  esche« 
sloth,  and  idleness — ^wluch  is  the  mother  and  nou- 
risher  of  vices — ^ha^ing  good  leisure,  being  at 
Cologne,  I  set  about  finishing  the  translation. 
When,  however,  I  remember^  my  ampleness 
and  imperfections  in  French  and  English,  I  fell 
in  despair  of  my  works,  and  after  I  had  written 
6  or  6  quairs,  purposed  no  more  to  have  con- 
tinued therein ;  and  the  quairs  laid  apart;  and 
in  two  years  after  laboui'ed  no  more  in  this 
work :  tul  in  a  time  it  fortuned  lady  Margaret 
sent  for  me  to  speak  with  her  good  grace  of 
divers  matters,  among  the  which  I  let  her.  have 
knowledge  of  the  foresaid  beginning.  The 
duchess,"  he  adds,  "  found  default  in  mvne 
English,  which  she  commanded  me  to  amend, 
and  to  continue  and  make  an  end  of  the  readue, 
which  command  I  durst  not  disobey."  The 
duchess  rewarded  him  liberally  for  his  labour. 
In  his  prologue  and  epilogue  to  this  work,  he 


was  in  the  Sgth  year  of  his  age,  and  M(h  of  Us  reign. 
Dr.  Kippis's  Hulmy  «f  KttoiDleilgt,  ^. 


*  In  the  cooTt  of  Bnt^nndr,  he  became  inttanate  *illi 
Raonl  le  Fevre,  chaplain  to  the  duke,  whose  Seatfell  >/ 
Iht  Butoryet  of  Troyr,  he  translated  In  U6e,  and  pablisheil 
his  EngUdi  veruon  In  1471.  The  original  was  the  first 
book  printed  by  Caxton ;  it  bears  date  1464-7.  It  ii  "op'r 
described  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  "^pognjMeal  AnHqnititt, 
Vol.  I.  The  "  Oration  of  John  Riiaael,  on  Charles  D«^ 
of  Bnrfirundy  being  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  (1469). 
was  the  second .  and  the  tianslaUon  of  tiit  former  was  Uic 
Oiird  book  which  issued  from  his  press.— Ifonw,  p.  >88- 
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naentioiis  tbat  his  eves  are  dimmed  with  over 
much  loolnng  on  the  white  paper;  that  his 
courage  nras  uot  SO  prone  and  ready  to  labour 
as  it  nad  been ;  ana  that  aee  was  creeping  on 
him  daily,  and  enfeebling  all  his  body ; — that  he 
had  learnt  and  practised  at  great  charge  and 
dispense  to  ordain  the  said  book  in  print ;  and 
not  written  with  pen  and  ink,  as  other  books  be. 

On  the  back  of  the  title,  which  Ls  printM  in 
red  ink,  is  the  following  prologue  :* 

"  Whan  I  Ttmembre  that  euery  man  it  botinden 
by  tke  commandment  Sr  couiueyll  of  the  wy$e  man 
to  etehewe  tonthe  and  ydleveu  whyehe  it  moder 
and  nenoytshar  of  vycet  and  ought  to  pat  my  lelf 
tnto  vertwrat  ocmpacion  and  beiyneste.  That  I 
hauynge  no  grete  charge  or  occupadon  followyng 
the  tayd  eoiineeyl  take  a  frenune  boke  and  redde 
therein  many  ttraunge  memelUmt  hittoryet  when 
in  I  had  great  pleatyr  and  delyle."  jrc- 

After  informing  us  that  he  thought  he  under- 
stood '  the  sentence  and  substance  of  every  mat- 
ter,' he  proceeds, 

**  And  afterwarde  whan  I  remembvred  my  lelf 
of  my  tymplene*  and  vnperfightnet  tkat  I  had  in 
bathe  langugei,  that  it  to  w^te  infrentthe  and  in 
englisthefor  infrance  mat  I  neuer,  and  teat  bom 
and  lemed  myn  englitthe  in  hente  in  the  weald 
where  I  double  not  it  rpoken  at  brode  and  rude 
ettglitthe  ajt  it  in  any  puce  in  England  and  hate 
eontymted  by  the  tpace  of  jcxx.  yerefor  the  mott 
parte  in  the  contra  of  Braband.flandret  holand 
and  zeUmd  and  that  whan  alle  thyte  thyngei  earn 
to  fore  meaftyr  that  y  had  made  and  wretyn  afyve 
or  tix  quayert. y  filU  in  ditpayr  of  thyt  werkeand 
purpotid  no  more  to  have  cotUynuyd  therein  and 
the  quayert  leyd  a  part  and  in  two  yere  aftvr  la- 
boured no  more  in  Ayt  werke  And  wot  fully  in 
wyll  to  hone  lefte  hyte.  tyll  an  a  time  it  fortuned 
that  the  ryght  hygh  excellent  and  right  vertuout 
prynett  my  fight  redoughted  lady  my  lady  Mar- 
gartte  by  me  grace  of  god  tutter  vnto  the  kynge  of 
engUmd  and  fraeo.  Ire.  tente  for  me  to  tpeke  wyth 
her  good  grace  of  diuerce-  mateft  among  the  whych 
y  Ute  her  hyenet  haue  kaowleche  of  the  foretaid 
bfyynnyng  of  thit  irerke  anone  comanded  me  to 
Anoe  the  tayd.  v.  or.  vi.  quayert  to  her  tayd  grace 
and  whan  the  had  teen  hem.  anone  ihe/onde  de- 
fauie  in  mm  englitthe  whiche  tch  comaded  me  to 
amende  admore  ouer  comanded  me  slrautly  to  con- 
tynue  and  make  an  ende  of  the  resydue  than  not 
trantlated.  what  dredfull  comddemenl  y  durste  in 
no  wyte  ditobey  becase  yam  a  teruat  vnto  her  tayd 
grace  and  fetteive  of  her  yerlyffee  and  other  m^ny 
joode  and  grete  benefett,  IfC.  I^e, 

"  Thut  ende  I  thit  book  whyche  I  have  trantlat- 
ed after  myn  auctor  as  nyghe  as  god  hath  gyuen  me 
(omtyng  to  whom  he  gyuen  the  Umdeand  preyiing. 


•  We  conceive  tbat  no  better  apolo^  c«ii  be  giren  for 
presentinr  this  kbetract  of  the  monument  which  Caxtos 
reared  by  hJB  indefatigable  indiutrr,  in  its  original  dress, 
tliati  tiie'foUowiog  observation  of  the  learned  and  most 
tkilAil  antiqnary,  the  editor  of  the  Mott  Noblt  Order  of 
tkr  Oarter : — "  It  is  hoped  that  those  extracts  which  the 
leader  will  And  Itcie  made  iiom  the  writings  of  Cazton 
and  others,  win  not  be  disrelished  becanse  they  are  inserted 
in  tluir  pcimitiTe  qwUings  and  ob«elete  terms,  which  like 
the  precioBS  mttof  m«da&.  are  marks  both  of  the  anUqaitT 
and  gennineneas." 


And  for  at  moche  at  in  the  wrytting  of  the  tame 
mypenne  it  worn,  myn  hande  wery  Sr  not  iteadfatt 
myn  eyn  dimed  with  overmoche  lokyng  on  the  whit 
paper,  and  my  corage  not  to  prone  arid  redu  to  la- 
boure  at  hit  hath  been,  and  mat  age  crepeth  on  me 
dayly  andfeebleth  all  the  bodye,  and  alto  be  caute 
1  have  promytid  to  dyuerce  gentilmen  and  to  my 
frendet  to  addrette  to  hem  at  hattely  at  I  naught 
thit  tayd  book,  Therfar  I  have  praetyted  Sr  lemed 
at  my  grete  charge  and  ditpence  to  ordeyne  thit 
laid  bqoke  tn  prynte  after  the  mamur  ^  forme  at 
ye  may  here  tee,  and  it  not  wreton  with  penne 
and  yriAc  at  other  boket.  ben,  to  thende  that  every 
man  may  haue  them  attonet,  ffor  all  the  bookt  of 
thit  itory,  named  the  Recule  of  the  hittoryet  of 
Troyet  ihut  enpryuted  at  ye  here  tee  were  begonne 
in  oon  day,  and  altofynyihed  in  oon  day,*  whicKe 
booke  I  pietented  to  my  tayd  redouhtid  lady  at  a 
fore  it  tayd.  And  the  hath  well  accrptid  hit.  and 
largely  rewarded  me,  wherefore  I  beteche  aimyghtif 
god  to  rewarde  her  euerlattyng  bliite  after  thu 

lyfr  ^c. 

He  then  concludes, 

"  And  alto  at  for  the  propre  namet,  hit  it  no 
wonder  that  they  acorde  not,  ffor  tame  onn  neme 
in  thyte  dayet  haue  dyuerce  equyuocaciom  after 
the  contreet  that- they  dwlle  in,  but  idle  acorde  in 
conclution  the  generall  deitruceion  of  AlU  noble 
cyle  of  Troye,  And  the  deth  of  to  manu  noble 
pryncet  cu  kynges  duket  erlet  baront.  knyghtet  and 
comyn  peple  and  the  ruyne  irreperable  of  that  eyte 
that  neuer  tyn  wot  reeJefyed  which  may  be  entam. 
pie  to  all  men  durying  the  world  how  dredefull 
and  leopardout  itulo  begmne  a  warre  and  what 
hormet.  lottet.  and  deth  followelh.  Terfore  tha- 
potile  taith  all  that  it  wrrlon  it  iprrUm  to  our 
doctrine,  whyche  doctryne  for  the  comyn  wele  I 
beteche  god  may  be  taken  in  tuche  place  and  tytne 
at  thall  be  mosle  nedefull  in  encrecying  of  peat 
loue  and  and  eharyte  whiche  graunte  vt  he  that 
tuffiryd  for  the  tame  to  be  crucyfied  on  the  rood 
tree.  And  taye  we  alle  Amen  for  eharyte." f 

1472.  Nuremberg  received  the  art  of  typo- 
graphy, from  Anthony  Koburger,  a  person  con- 
spicuously eminent  for  his  learning,  as  well  as 
for  his  elegance  and  correctness  in  printing.  He 
was  styled  the  prince  of  printers.  Frederick 
Pistorius  assistea  him  in  correcting  the  press. 

*  Upon  this  expression  Herbert  makes  the  following  re- 
mark :— "  This  seems  calculated  to  appear  the  more  mar- 
relloos  to  those  who  did  not  well  understand  tlie  method 
of  printing  s  as  if  U»  bookes  liad  all  been  completed  in 
one  day." 

t  Mr.  Dibdin  here  a.«scrts  this  to  IiaTe  been  the  first  book 
which  was  printed  in  the  English  language— 

"  This  is  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Bnglish  language. 
Herbert  says  it  was  '  not  printed  in  Englaud,  yet  being 
printed  by Caxton,  sndbeingfollofinfiDmiatioa,  Mr.Amea 
began  wltli  it,  and  hoped  tliat  it  would  be  fkvoarably  re- 
ceived.' In  tiis  additions  [p.  17B5]  ho  properly  observes, 
tbat  'it  is  vritlinut  initial-capital  letters,  signatures,  catch, 
words,  numerals  or  figures  to  the  leaves  or  pages :  but  it 
contains  T's  pages,  as  told  over  by  Mr.  Randal  Minshnll, 
library  keeper  to  the  late  Earl  Of  Oxford,  who  published, 
about  the  year  1710,  Propotalt  for  printing  bf  nAtcrtptUm, 
an  arcmint  of  all  the  booke  prmtett  by  William  Cotton,  vAo 
wof  thefirtt  printer  in  Kngland^^ "  ^c. 

Can  we  possibly  have  stronger  proof  in  ikvonr  of  Cax- 
ton  being  our  first  printer;  than  the  above  observation 
of  the  learned  librarian)  Woold  tlw  Earl  of  Oxford  have 
countenanced  such  an  assertion,  if  the  city  of  Oxford  had 
had  a  prior  claim  to  tlie  merit  of  the  first  English  press  > 
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He  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  in  procuring  the 
best  manuscripts,  and  always  desired  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  before  be  rentured  to  print 
them.  The  great  Jodocus  Badius  says  that  he 
was  indefetigible  in  printing  the  best  copies 
faithfully,  neatly,  and  correctly.  And  John 
Andreas'  Endteis  affirms  that  be  kept  daily 
twenty-four  presses  at  work,  and  employed  no 
less  than  an  hundred  journeymen,  whom  he 
maintained  without  doors.  They  had  a  set  hour 
to  come  to  work  and  to  leave  on  :  be  admitted 
none  individually  into  his  bouse,  but  obliged 
them  to  wait  at  his  door  until  they  were  all 
together,  and  they  were  admitted,  and  entered 
upon  their  respective  emplojrments. 

He  was  likewise  a  considerable  bookseller,  and 
kept  a  spacious  printing-house  at  Lyons,  in 
France,  whei^he  mid  sundry  law-books  printed. 
He  had,  besides,  factors  and  agents  in  every 
considerable  city  in  Christendom,  and  kept  six- 
teen open  shops,  with  a  vast  number  of  ware- 
houses :  all  of  which  were  stocked  with  the  most 
correct  editions  published.  Almost  all  his  books 
relate  to  the  canon  law,  and  to  theology;  and 
are  distinguished  for  the  lustre  and  magnificence 
of  their  execution.  Of  thirU-seven  editions 
printed  by  him,  thirteen  are  of  the  Bible,  viz. 
twelve  in  Latin,  and  one  in  German,  all  in 
folio.  Most  of  the  Latin  editions  were  accom- 
panied with  the  postills  of  De  Lyra.  But  his 
most  superb  work  was  the  edition  of  the  Gennan 
Bible,  which  be  printed  in  1483,  folio.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  German  Bible  printed  at  If  u- 
remberg;  and  is  pronounced  by  Lichtenberger 
to  be  uie  most  splendid  of  all  the  ancient  Ger- 
man Bibles.  It  IS  embellished  with  impressions 
from  the  very  cdrious  wood-cuts  which  had  been 
previously  used  for  the  Cologne  edition  of  the 
Bible,  printed  by  Quentel,  in  1480,  and  which 
were  auo  employed  in  the  Bible  printed  at  Hal- 
berstadt,  in  the  Low  Saxon  dialect,  in  1622 : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  one  of  the 
large  wood-cuts  employed  by  Koburger,  the 
pope  is  introduced  as  being  the  principu  of  the 
fallen  angels  <  The  paper,  characters,  press-work, 
— all  concur  to  prove  tbis  Bible  a  masterpiece  of 
typographical  excellence. 

1472.  The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
-  ',.     the  following  places  m  this  year : — 

John  de  Verona  set  up  a  printing-press  in  the 
city  of  Yerona. 

Parma  received  the  art  of  printing  from 
Stephen  Corali. 

George  and  Paul  de  Burschbafh  introduced 
printing  into  Mantua. 

Richard  Pafradius,  at  Derventer. 

Padua  received  it  from  Bartholomew  de  Val 
de  Zacbio. 

Alost,  in  Flanders,  received  the  art  by  Theod. 
Martens  ;  followed  by  John  de  Westphalia. 

1473.  Gunther  Zainer  is  considered  as  having 
-'  1  •     introduced  printing  into  AUgsburg ;  unless  that 

■^  '  honour  should  be  conceded  to  John  Bemler, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  printer  of  a 
Latin  Bible  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1466.,  From  De 
Murr  we  learn,  that  in  an  old  book  of  entries  of 


benefactors  to  the  Carthusian  monasterx,  " 
Buxheim,  there  is  one  of  the  date  of  141^  in 
which  the  name  of  Gunther  Zainer  occnn,  as 
the  printer  and  donor  of  certain  works,  mj 
among  others  of  "the  Bible  in  the  Tvlgit 
tongue,"  (German,)  "in  super-royal  fonu.'' 
Another  entry  informs  us  of  the  death  of  Gun- 
ther Zainer  in  1478 — "  impressor  librorum,  ciuis 
Augustensis  benefactor  buius  domus,"  "  piinui 
of  books,  citizen  of  Augsburg,  benefactor  to  tbis 
house." 

1473.  Melchior  de  Stamham,  wishing  to  es- 
tablish a  printing  office  in  the  abbey  of  St.niric, 
at  Augsburg,  engaged  a  skilful  workman  of  tlie 
same  town,  of  the  name  of  Saurloch.  One  whole 
year  was  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  pt^ 
parations.  He  bought  of  John  Schnesselet  fife 
presses,  which  cost  him  seventy-three  Rheuisli 
florins  (about  two  hundred  and  ninety  livres  of 
the  present  value;)  he  constructed  with  these 
materials  five  other  smaller  presses  :  cast  pewtei 
^es,  aqd  commenced  printing  in  the  year  1474. 
The  Mirror  of  Vincenttw  efe  Bemaxnt.  was  the 
first  fruit  of  his  press ;  but  he  died  shortly  aftei 
the  completion  of  the  third  part  of  it  He  hsd 
spent  not  less  than  seven  hundred  florins  in  es- 
tablising  his  office,  and  putting  matters  in  a  tram 
for  work.  His  successor,  Henry  de  Stamham, 
finding  the  concern  greatly  involved  sold  the 
three  parts  of  the  SpectUum  for  twenty-foui 
florins. — Lambinet,  cited  by  Dibdin. 

Almanacks  compiled  nearly  in  their  present 
iorm  by  John  Muller,  otherwise  Regiomontanu^ 
a  printer  at  Nuremburg. — tee  1476. 

1473.  In  this  year  Pierre  Ceesaris  and  Jean 
Stol,  both  also  natives  of  Germany,  and  instruct- 
ed by  Gering,  established  in  the  city  of  Paris 
the  second  pres»:  and  with  him  became  the  in- 
structors of  many  other  artists,  who  in  succeed- 
ing years  exercised  there  the  same  profession. 

It  is  doubtful  to  whom  the  merit  of  inventing 
printing  ink  should  be  ascribed  ;  most  writeis 
ascribing  the  invention  to  Gutenberg,  some,  how- 
ever, give  the  merit  to  Polydore  Virgil.  Many 
experiments  doubtless  were  made  before  ink  of  a 
proper  substance  and  quality  was  discovered,  to 
which  circumstance  the  foUowing  lines  probablv 
allude,  which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Decrrbut 
printed  by  Schoeffer,  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  1473. 


Ast  •trunentiun  protaat  hoc  non  e« 
Cerotnmoe  rapax,  Rnt  cioeralis  aqua, 

QomnUtMt  In  fliddA  carta  non  Uqnitar  unda 
Tetra,  neqae  atrlor  hoc  fallit  la  arte  liqaor. 

1473.  Printing  introduced  into  the  folbwing 
places  during  this  year : — 

Brescia,  by  Thomas  Ferrandus. 

Messina,  by  Hennr  Aiding. 

Ulm,  by  John  Zainer,  of  Reutlingen. 

Buda,  received  the  art  by  Andrew  Heas. 

Laugingen,  printer's  name  not  known. 
'  Merseburg,  by  Lucas  Brandis. 

Utrecht,  by  Nicholas  Ketelaer  and  Gerard  de 
Leempt. 

Lyons,  by  Bartholomew  Buyer. 

S.  Ursio,  a  small  place  near  Vicmiza,  by  Jo- 
annes de  Rheno. 
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1474.  Vallis  Sanctee  Maiiie,  the  ait  fint  piac- 
ticed  hj  the  Fratres  rits  communis.  Saatander 
conjectures  thisplace  to  be  Marihausen,  a  convent 
of  the  biethien  of  the  common  life,  situated  in  the 
Rhingau,  a  teiritoiy  belonging  to  Mentz.  This 
order  was  instituted  by  Geranl  de  Groot,  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ;  they  were  bound  to 
transcribe  the  works  uf  the  fathers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  authors ;  and  when  the  art  of  print- 
ing deprived  them  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
they  applied  themselres  to  the  practice  of  the  art. 

1474.  Valencia  is  conjectured  to  be  the  city 
where  the  art  of  printing  was  first  exercised  in 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  earliest  work  prints 
there,  of  which  tne  date  has  been  ascertained, 
was  ijbres,  o  Troha  let  qualet  tracten  de  Uu  hon 
de  la  Sacralistima  Verge  Maria,  Sec.  1478.  4to. 
The  printers  were  A.  F.  de  Cordova  and  L. 
Palinait. 

The  number  of  books  printed  in  Spain,  during 
this  century,  was  three  hundred  and  ten.  These 
appealed  chiefly  at  Barcelona,  Burgos,  Sala- 
manca, Saragossa,  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Valen- 
cia; and  were  principally  executed  by  Germans. 

1474.  John  de  Cologne  and  John  Manthen 
de  Geretzen  were  printers  at  Venice  soon  after 
the  Spiiaa,  and  appear  to  have  been  equal  to 
any  of  their  cotemporaries ;  but  they  likewise 
fell  into  the  Gothic  way  of  printing.  From  an 
inscription  affixed  to  tneir  edition  of  Valeriiu 
Maximus,  printed  in  this  year,  they  appear  to 
be  booksellers,  and  not  printers;  for  they  inform 
the  reader,  that  thSy  had  given  this  work  to  be 
printed  by  men  hirea  for  that  purpose.  Yet  all 
the  works  that  came  from  their  press,  or  were 
printed  for  them,  do  them  infinite  credit. 

Breviaries  were  first  printed  at  Venice,  in  this 
year,  by  James  de  Rubeis. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  the  dates 
given  by  early  printers  to  tiieir  works  being  so 
Gtmfiised,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  date  of  any  book.  It  has,  however, 
been  my  endeavour  to  give  them  as  correct  as 
poBsible,  being  chiefly  taken  fromSatandar,  who 
is  acknowledged  as  tne  best  authority. 

The  following  places  received  the  art  of  print- 
ingin  tiie  year  1474  : — 

vioenza,  oy  Leonardus  Achates,  of  Basle. 

Como,  by  Ambr.  de  Oicho  and  Dion,  de  Pa- 
lavicino. 

Turin,  by  John  Fabri  and  Joanninus  de  Petro. 

Genoa,  by  Matthias  Moravus  and  Mic.  de 
Monacho. 

Savcma,  by  John  Bon  (Bonus  Johannes.) 

Eslingen,  by  Conradus  Fyner. 

Basle,  by  Bemardus  Riciiel  and  BertLoIdus 
RodL 

Lonvain,  by  Johannes  de  Westphalia. 

Westminster,  England,  by  William  Caxton. 

The  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  bringing 
the  noble  abt  of  Pbikting  into  the  kingdom, 
is  William  CiXTON,  this  fact  is  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  most  of  our  ancient  writers ; 
and  must  be  still  conceded  to  him  by  every 
impartial  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  subject. 


It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  Caxton 
hath  attained  a  high  reputation,  and  that  he 
hath  been  esteemedl  an  eminent  benefactor  to 
his  country.  His  praise  stands  upon  a  firm 
foundation;  and  his  memory  may  be  reflected 
upon  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  be  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  uncommon  worth  and 
modesty. 

O  Albion  I  itUl  thv  Kntttnde  oonfcu 
To  Caxton  foonder  of  the  BjtiTiSB  Faiss  ; 
SliiM  lint  thy  xnonntaim  rose,  or  rlveri  Hxyw'd 
Who  on  thine  iilas  Mirlch  a  boon  botow*)!  ? 
Yet  itands  the  cba^  in  Ton  gottalc  ihrinCt 
Where  wrooKht  the  bdher  of  onr  KnglUh  line ) 
Oar  art  was  hail'd  from  klngdonu  far  abroad. 
And  cheilih'd  in  the  hallowd  bonae  of  Ooo ;' 
From  which  we  learn  the  homage  It  received 
And  how  oar  lira  lt«  heavenlr  birth  belier'd  ; 
Each  Printer  hence,  howe'er  tmbleit  hia  walla , 
X'ento  thif  davUa  hooae  a  Chapel*  aiiM.—lt'Creerf. 

The  lives  of  some  men  supply  scanty  materials 
for  private  and  personal  biography ;  whereas  the 
materials  that  connect  them  with  the  advance- 
ment of  thehnman  race  in  knowledge,civilization, 
and  happiness,  are  in  no  common  degree,  rich 
and  interesting.  Sudi  is  the  life  of  William 
Caxton, and  many  others  of  his  profession,  whose 
lives  hare  been  selected  in  this  work.  Very  few 
of  the  events  of  Caxton's  life  are  known ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  if  we  had  them  in  minute 
detail,  they  would  have  presented  nothing  very 
CTirious  or  very  instructive — nothing  that  wift 
justify  us  in  searching  into  every  minute  parti- 
cular, an  account  either  of  the  insight  it  anoida 
into  the  formation  of  the  human  mind  and 
character,  or  of  the  impressive  or  practical  lesson 
it  teaches,  that,  in  moral  conduct,  as  certainly 
in  the  material  world,  like  causes  will  always 
produce  like  effects.  Such  lives  as  give  this 
insight,  and  teach  by  powerful  and  repeated 
examples  this  most  important,  but  too  often  neg- 
lected truth,  are  certainly  of  the  highest  utility 
as  well  as  interest :  they  give  biography  a  just 
claim  to  be  ranked  above  all  other  studies,  in  so 
far  as  it  teaches,  most  emphatically,  that  close 
attention,  and  persevering  and  zealous  industry, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  that  these  qualities,  united  with 
probity,  are  equally  necessary  to  our  success  in 
ihe  world,  and  to  our  usefulness  and  respecta- 
bilitv  in  society. 

Tie  biography  of  such  men  as  Franklin, 
lUchardson,  the  Bowyets',  Nichols,  the  Stiahans', 
Buhner,  Hansard,  Smellie,  Faulkner,  Bensley, 
and  many  others  whose  lives  have  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race  must  always 
command  interest,  because  they  convey  useful 
information  and  moreover  they  come  before  us 
in  the  character  of  authors,  as  well  aa  that  of 
printers,  and  whose  labours  have  been  received 
by  the  world  with  no  small  degree  of  applause. 

Considering  the  low  state  of  literature  in 
England  at  Uiis  period,  the  translations  firom 

•  The  title  of  Chapel  to  the  Internal  regnlationa  of  a 
prinUng  office,  originated  in  Caxton's  exercising  the 
profes^n  In  one  of  the  cbapda  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  proof,  from  ibt 
antiqaity  of  the  castom,  of  his  being  the  first  BngUsh 
printer.— if  Omtt- 
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Foreign*  writers,  by  Caxton,  with  whatever 
indifference  we  may  now  look  upon  them,  were 
works  of  consequence.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  literature  of  the  time  consisted  princi- 
pally o£  translations.  The  French  for  a  century 
or  two  before,  employed  themselves  in  rendering 
into  their  own  tongue  a  number  of  productions, 
then  held  in  estimation,  chiefly  latin,  upon 
different  subjects,  religious  and  civil.  These 
translations,  though  the  originals  were  in  prose, 
were  often  done  in  metre.  Even  some  of  the 
claiisics  were  rendered  into  French.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  was  comparatively  a  great 
improvement  in  the  learning  of  that  nation,  had 
its  effects  in  England.  Caxton,  therefore,  was 
very  usefully  employed  in  becoming  a  translator. 
By  himself,  or  the  aid  of  his  friends,  a  consider- 
able number  of  pieces  were  turned  into  English, 
and  being  printed  by  him,  enriched  the  state  of 
letters  in  this  country  with  many  valuable  pub- 
lications. Virgil,  Ovid,  Cicero,  and  many  other 
eminent  writers,  were  circulated  in  our  own 
lang^uage  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printing.  The  garb  indeed,  in  which 
they  appear,  was  very  mean  when  compared  with 
thetr  native  dress ;  but  stiU  the  introduction  of 
them,  even  in  so  imperfect  a  form,  6ould  not 
fail  of  being  attended  with  a  desirable  accession 
to  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  Engliabmen. 
The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Caxton, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  talented 
author  of  Cotn  La»  Rhymet,  and  other  works. 

TO  CAXTON. 

Lord  I  taught  by  thee,  when  Caxton  bade 

His  allent  words  for  ever  speak ; 
A  grave  for  tTXants  then  was  made — 

Then  carack*d  the  chain  which  yet  shall  break. 

With  stndy  worn,  the  all-scom'd  man 
For  bread,  for  bread,  his  press  prepared  i 

Be  knew  not,  Lord  t  thy  wondYoiu  plan  < 
Nor  why,  nor  what,  he  did  and  dared. 

When  first  the  might  of  deathless  thought 

Impress'd  the  far-instmcUng  page — 
nnconadous  giants  how  he  smote 

The  fraod  and  force  of  many  an  age. 

Pale  waz'd  the  harlot,  feu'd  of  tlirones. 

And  they  who  boagtat  her  harlotry  j 
Tttj  printer  shook  the  throned  on  bones. 

And  thaU  all  evil  yet  to  be. 

The  power  he  grasp'd  let  none  disdain. 

It  cooquerV  then  and  conquers  still  I 
By  fraud  and  force  assall'd  in  vain. 

It  conqner'd  then  and  ever  wiU. 

It  conquers  hen  I  the  fight  is  won  I 
We  thank  thee.  Lord  I  with  many  a  teai^j 

Por  many  a  not  unworthy  son 
Of  Caxton  does  thy  bidding  here.* 

We  help  ourselves— thy  cause  we  aid  ; 

We  build  for  heaven,  beneath  the  skies ; 
And  Ueas  thee,  Lord,  tlkat  thou  liaat  made 

Our  dally  bread  a  tyrant's  sighs. 

William  Caxton,  (the  subject  of  our  enquiry) 
was  bom  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  the 
weald,  or  woody  part  of  Kent.  With  respect  to 
the  date  of  his  birth,  we  are  left  to  surmise. 
Oldys  states  the  year  1412.  In  his  works  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  his  parents  for  having 
caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  his  youth,  and 


*  lUs  Oife  was  written  for  the  annlversajry  of  the  Sheffield 
Typographical  Society,  January,  I8». 


thereby  "  to  get  his  living  truly."  He  ohsoves, 
respecting  the  place  where  he  recmed  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  native  language,  that  *'it  itas 
spoken  as  broad  and  rude  as  in  any  place  in 
England ;"  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
finished  his  education  in  London,  which  citv  he 
calls  "his  mother ;  of  whom  he  had  received  his 
nurture  and  living." 

Lewis  and  Oldys  conjecture  that  he  was  put 
apprentice,  (between  his  fifteenth  and  eightfenth 
year,)  to  one  Robert  Large,  a  mercer,  or  mer- 
chant of  considerable  eminence :  who  was  after- 
wards successively  elected  high  sheriff  and 
lord  mayor  of  London.  Accordmg  to  Ba^ord, 
"  mercers  in  those  days  were  general  merchaals, 
trading  in  all  sorts  of  rich  goods."  Atbonfist 
other  commodities,  books  were  included,  which 
the  mercers  either  purchased  in  manuscript!:,  or 
caused  to  be  printed  at  their  expense. 

Whatever  were  the  traits  of  his  juvenile  cha- 
racter, we  may  conclude  that  he  conducted 
himself  to  his  master's  satisfaction ;  who,  on  his 
death,  in  1441,  bequeathed  our  printer  a  legan 
of  "twenty  marks,"  which  Lewis  considers  a 
great  sum  in  those  days,  and  a  proof  of  his  good 
behaviour  and  integrity.  Thus  freed,  by  the 
death  of  his  master,-  from  all  obligation  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  line,  (although  he  had  become 
a  sworn  freeman  of  the  company  of  mercen:,)* 
either  curiosity  or  speculative  projects  induced 
him  to  quit  England  for  the  Low  Countries. 
Lewis  informs  us,  that  he  travelled  as  an  agent 
or  factor  for  the  company  of  taercers;  0\Ar» 
attributes  to  him  botn  talent  and  occupation; 
and  Palmer,  that  he  was  an  accomplished  mer; 
chant,  and  hadaxMjuireda  great  deal  of  politeness. 

It  is  certain,  that  he  was  joined  in  a  commis- 
sion, in  1464,  with  one  Richard  Whitehill,"  to 
continue  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  Edward  the  FV.  and  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy;  in  this  document  they 
are  styled"  ambassadors  and  special  deputies." 
Seven  years  after,  he  describes  himself  as  leading 
rather  an  idle  life ;  "  for  having  no  great  charge 
or  occupation,  and  wishing  to  eschew  sloth  and 
idleness,  which  is  the  mother  and  nouiisher  of 
vices;"  moreover  "  having  good  leisure,  being  in 
Cologne ;"  he  sat  about  finishing  the  translation 
of  CUioull  le  Fevre's  Recuyell  det  Hittoirtt  de 
Troye;  he  begran  this  two  years  prior,  1469. 

We  are  little  acquainted  with  his  pursuits 
and  travels  abroad,  he  informs  us,  that  he  con- 
fined himself  "for  the  most  part  to  the  countries 
of  Barbant,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zealand: 
and  in  France  was  never !  He.  appears  to  have 
preserved  that  respectable  character  in  foreign 
countries  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  own ;  he 
indulged  his  liteAry  passions  in  the  perusal  of 
histories  and  romances,  to  which  he  was  excited 
by  his  "  venerable"  friend  Bolomyer. 

*  It4s  pretty  certain,  says  Mr.  Dibdft,  thst  mercen,  in 
the  time  of  Caxton,  were  general  merchants,  tnuUsg  >s  >" 
kinds  of  goods,  and  that  they  united  a  lore  of  literatun 
and  a  love  of  books  with  their  other  moltijhrioos  ooncems. 
Hence,  probably,  Caxton  acquired  liia  passion  fiir  books 
and  leamingw-a  passion  which  never  seems  to  lure  de- 
seitedhlm. 
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The  Low  Countries  were  this  at  period  the  great 
mart  of  Europe,  in  which  were  tu  be  purchased, 
at  all  times,  and  in  great  abundance,  the  produce 
and  mannfactures  of  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Treaties  of  commerce  between  England  and  them 
were  frequently  made  and  broken ;  and  it  re- 
quired not  only  cooMderable  knowledge  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  and  in  the  relative  commercial 
wants  and  advantages  of  the  two  countries,  but 
also  a  sound  judgment,  and  much  circumspec- 
tion and  prudence,  to  make  or  renew  them. — 
Merchants  seem  to  hare  been  generally  employ- 
ed on  these  occasions ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture  that  Caxton's  character  and  experi- 
ence, as  a  merchant,  and  his  long  residence 
in  the  Nedierlands,  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit 
person  for  this  embassy. 

Ota  the  marriage  of  lady  Margaret  to  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundy,*  his  majesty  placed  Caxton 
upon  her  honse  establishment :  the  situation  he 
filled  is  not  known  :  Lewis  says  that  it  could  not 
be  a  mean  one,  because  her  grace  requested  him 
to  oonect  his  Englidi :  Oldys  thinks  that  he  was 
employed  in  a  literary  way.  Caxton  acknow- 
ledges that  he  received  an  yearly  fee,  besides 
many  other  good  avd  great  benefits ;  Mr.  Dibdin 
supposes  that  he  was  a  sinecure  gentleman  of 
her  household.  It  was  at  the  request  of  this 
lady  that  he  finished  die  translation  oltiieHirtory 
ofirovi  on  die  completion  of  which,  she- did 
not  fail  to  reward  him  largely.  He  informs  us, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  penmnance,  that  his 
exes  "  were  mmmed  with  over  much  looking  on 
the  white  paper;  that  his  courage  was  not  so 
prone  and  ready  to  labour  as  it  had  been ;  and 
that  age  was  creeping  on  him  daily,  and  enfeebling 
ins  aU  body :  that  he  had  practised  and  learnt,  at 
h^  great  charge  and  expense,  to  ordain  this  said 
book  in  print,  after  the  manner  and  form  as  we 
there  see  it ;  and  that  it  was  not  written  with 
pen  and  ink  as  other  books  be."  By  this  we 
understand,  that  Jie  had  learned  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  that  he  was  advanced  in  years.  We 
find  thatoyr  ^mographer  "  paid'his  obedience  to 
EUward  TV.  [then  ^ven  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's court,  to  seek  succour  against  the  earl 
of  Warwick,]  and  received  his  majesty's  appro- 
bation for  his  engagement  in  this  new  art" 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Caxton  was  particularly 

*  FtalUp,  dnke  of  Borgnndr,  died  In  Jane,  1487,  ond  wis 
mcceeded  by  lite  son,  Charles.— FbiUp,  dnkc  of  Bntgnndy, 
vas  the  most  m&gnlficent  prince  <^  his  ugc :  his  court, 
one  of  the  most  poUshed ;  and  his  fondness  for  the  expir- 
ing customs  of  chivalry,  and  for  Uteratnre,  eqaaUy  great 
and  infloential.  In  the  prolo^e  to  a  boolc  of  the  whole 
Ue  of  Jason,  translated  under  the  protection  of  King  Kd- 
ward,  Caxton  thns  descrilie*  the  chamber  of  tbis  prince, 
in  Us  castle  of  Hesdein,  -in  Artois.  It  ought  to  be  pre- 
miaed.  Out  Philip  had  instituted  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Otdden  Fleece.  "  Bat,  well  wote  I,  that  the  noble 
dokd  RiUip,  lint  fonnder  of  this  said  order,  did  do  malten 
a  cliainl>er  in  the  castle  of  Hesdein,  wherein  was  craftily 
and  cnrioosly  depalnted,  the  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece, 
l>y  the  said  Jason ;  in  which  chamber  I  have  been,  and 
seen  the  said  history  so  depalnted  ;  and  in  remembrance 
of  Medea,  and  of  her  canning  and  science,  lie  had  do 
make  in  the  said  cliamber,  by  sabtl]  engine,  that,  when 
he  would,  it  should  seem  that  it  iiehtened,  and  after,  thun- 
der, snow,  and  rain,  and  all  within  the  said  chamber,  as 
oftbnes,  uid  when  it  should  please  him,  which  was  all 
made  Ibr  Us  singular  pleasure." 


curious  as  to  every  thing  relative  to  the  invention 
of  printing,  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  had  not  inspected  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Parisian  presses, 
before  he  caused  his  fount  of  letters  to  he  cut, 
otherwise  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
selected  the  Roman  character,  amongst  the 
variety  of  his  type.  It  is  conjectured  that  he 
consulted  Zell  and  Olpe  of  the  Cologne  press, 
(who  had  learned  the  art  at  Mentz)  and  Cfolard 
Mansion  of  Bruges,  as  to  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  his  o&ce.  We  have  no  account  of 
Caxton's  typographical  labours  from  1471  to 
1474.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  curious  and 
active  mind  like  his,  just  embarked  in  a  new 
undertaking,  would  have  a  variety  of  subjects  in 
view  for  publication  ?  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  exact  period  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
country:  Oldys  is  of  opinion,  that  three  years 
might  elapse  during  the  period  of  his  procuring 
materials  for  his  office,  prior  to  his  return,  at 
which  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  evening  of  life ; 
for  we  find  him  in  England,  in  1474,  wUch  date 
appears  to  the  Game  of  Chess.  This  is  considered 
the  first  book  ever  printed  in  tbis  kingdom :  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to 
Edward  IV.  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
printed  before  his  return. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  his  press  was  set 
up  in  a  part  of  Westminster  abbey,*  at  which 
time  Thomas  Milling,  bishop  of  Hereford,  held 
the  abbotship  of  St  Peter  in  commendam. 
According  to  Oldys,  his  father,  William  Caxton, 
resided  with  him  at  Westminster  during  the 
the  height  of  his  business;  he  must  have  lived 
to  a  good  old  age.  From  a  memorial  in  St. 
Margaret's  church,  we  learn  that  he  died  between 
1 478-80.  John  Leiand,  the  learned  antiquarian , 
who  died  in  London  1552,  sixty  years  after 
Caxton,  calls  the  latter  Anglie  Prototypographus, 
the  first  printer  of  England.  Bagiord  informs 
us  that  our  typographer,  exclusive  of  the  labour 
of  working  at  his  press,  contrived,  though  "  well 
stricken  in  years,"  to  translate  not  fewer  than 
five  thousand  closely  printed  folio  pages,  and 
that  "  his  like  for  industry,"  had  never  yet 
appeared.  Oldys  states,  that "  he  kept  preparing 
copy  for  the  press  to  the  very  last" 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  the  colophon  of  his 
edition  of  the  Viata  Patrum,  in  1495,  mentions, 
that  these  lives  of  the  fathers  were  "  translated 
out  of  French  into  English  by  William  Caxton 


*  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  TypograpMeai  AntUpdUet,  vol.  I,  p. 
cL  di.  says :— "  It  Is  most  probable  that  Caxton,  after  the 
manner  observed  in  other  monasteries,  erected  Ida  press 
near  one  ol  the  chapels  attached  to  the  aisles  of  the  abbey, 
and  his  Printittg-^fiee  might  hare  superseded  the  use-  of 
what  was  called  the  ScHptorimn  of  the  same.  No  remains 
ik  this  once  interesting  place  can  now  be  ascertained ; 
indeed,  there  Is  a  strong  presumption,  that  it  was  pulled 
down  In  making  alterations  for  the  building  of  Henry 
Vllth's  chapel ;  for  if  Henry  made  no  scruple  to  demolish 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  (See  Pennant's  London,  p.  78, 
3rd  edit.)  in  order  to  carry  into  eflkct  his  own  plans  for 
erecting  the  magnifleeut  one  which  goes  by  his  own  name, 
the  olEcc  of  the  Printer  stood  little  chance  of  escaping  a 
similar  tete!  According  to  Baglbrd,  '  Caxton's  office  was 
afterwards  removed  into  King-street,  but  whereaboata,  or 
what  dgn  Is  not  known.' " 
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of  Westminster,  ]ate  dead  ;"and  that"  he  finished 
it  the  last  day  of  his  life."  Oldys  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  purposely  selected  this  work  for  his  final 
literary  effort ;  h«cause,  "  from  the  examples  of 
quiet  and  solemn  retirement  therein  set  forth,  it 
might  further  serve  to  wea^  his  mind  from  all 
worldly  attachments,  exalt  it  above  the  solici- 
tudes of  this  life,  and  inure  him  to  that  repose 
and  tranquility  with  which  he  seems  to  have 
designed  it."  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
decease  he  attended  the  making  up  of  the  church- 
wardens' accounts,  as  one  of  the  principal  parish- 
ioners, and  a  regular  vestryman ;  his  name  being 
subscribed  to  seveiid  of  these:  it  will  appear  that 
he  died  either  in  1491  or  1492 ;  quickly  following 
one  of  his  female  relatives  to  the  grave. — For 
further  information  of  CaxUm,  $ee  1491. 

TO  CAXTOK. 
Ftom  «  LaSgh  Lfrlf  to  Beigk  Mm." 

Hail  I  mlgbtr  Caxton  t  Mend  to  great  and  low 

Accept  me  bnmble  tribute  of  a  man, 
Wlio,  but  for  thee,  had  not  yet  learned  to  know      , 

Hie  i^loiioas  objects  of  life's  little  span. 

Albeit  Ote  way  to  leaming's  somewhat  crude, 
(Aoked  up  by  pi^adlce  and  mpeiBUtion ; 

And  endent  custom,  like  a  mJBau  rude. 
Steps  in,  and  points  Aii  finger  with  derision. 

"  Knowledge  is  power,"— a  by-word  grown  of  late. 

But  not  a  wblt  the  worse  fbr  being  so ; 
Bacon,  the  wodd's  indebted  ta  thy  pate 

More  tilian  a  tithe  of  this  sad  world  does  know. 

The  Germans  boast  of  Fanst,  (and  well  they  may) 

Although  the  Devil  and  he,  as  sayings  go. 
Were  cater  cousins.    Mind  I  only  ray 

That  such  is  Mid,—/  do  not  think  twaa  so. 
But  thon  I  great  printer  I  never  has  thy  name 

By  canting  priest  received  its  dfitsmation  : 
Thou  eam'dst  an  am,  so  wear  thy  "  honest  (ame  j" 

And  whilst  /  live  thoalt  have  my  veneration. 

Hail  I  mighty  Caxton  ;  friend  to  great  and  low  i 

Accept  the  humble  tribnte  of  a  man, 
Who  Imt  tat  thee,  had  not  yet  learned  to  know 

The  glorioas  ohjects  of  life's  little  span.    J .  B.  B. 

That  Caxton  introduced  the  art  of  printing 
into  England,  and  first  practised  it  here,  was 
never  doubted  till  the  year  1642:  a  dispute 
arose,  at  this  time,  between  the  company  of 
stationers  and  some  persons,  respecting  a  patent 
for  printing;  the  case  was  formally  argued ; 
and  m  the  course  of  the  pleadings,  Caxton  was 
proved,  incontestably,  to  have  been  the  first 
printer  in  England.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
a  book  was  discovered  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  the  date  of  which  was  Oxford,  1468. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  date  of 
this  book  is  incorrect,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  1478,  not  1468;  this  is  inferred  from  its 
being  printed  with  separate  fusile  metal  types, 
very  neat  and  beautiful,  from  the  regularity  of 
the  page  and  the  appearance  of  signatures ;  and, 
moreover,  from  the  fact,  that  no  other  produc- 
tion issued  from  the  Oxford  press  till  eleven 
years  after  1468,  it  being  highly  improbable  that 
a  press  connected  with  a  university  should  have 
continued  so  long  unemployed.  But,  even 
granting  that  the  date  is  accurate,  and  that  the 
book  was  printed  in  1468,  six  years  before  the 
execution  of  any  work  by  Caxton,  the  merit  of 
Caxton,  and  the  obligations  of  this  country  to 


him,  are  but  little  lessened  by  thk  dncuin- 
stance. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,*  in  his  carious  dis- 
sertation concerning  the  Origin  of  Printing  •■ 
England,  printed  in  4to,  in  173S,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Caxton  and  the  Oxford 
book : — 

It  was  a  constant  opinion  delivered  down  by 
our  historians,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  intro- 
duced and  first  practised  in  England  br  William 
Caxton,  a  mercer  and  citizen  of  Lonaon;  who, 
by  his  travels  abroad,  and  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Gennaay,  in 
the  affairs  of  trade,  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming himself  of  the  whole  method  and  pro- 
cess of  the  art;  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
great,  and  particularly  of  the  abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster, first  set  up  a  press  in  that  abbey,  and  began 
to  print  books  soon  after  the  year  1471. 

This  was  the  tradition  of  our  writen;  tintil  a 
book,  which  had  scarce  been  observed  before  the 
restoration,  was  then  taken  notice  of  by  the  curi- 
ous, with  a  date  of  its  impression  from  Oxford, 
anno,  1468,  and  was  considered  immediately  as 
a  clear  proof  and  monument  of  the  exercise  of 
printing  in  thattiniversity,  several  years,  before 
Caxton  began  to  practise  it. 

This  book,  which  is  in  the  public  librazy  at 
Cambridge,  is  a  small  volume  of  forty-one  leaves 
in  quarto,  with  this  title :  Expoticio  Saneti  Jero- 
nimi  in  Simbolum  Apotiolonan  ad  Papam  Lam- 
rentiam :  and  at  the  end,  "Emlieit  Expotieio, 
jrc.  Impretia  Oxotue,  j-  Jinita  A».  Dom. 
M.cccc.LXTiii.  XTii.  die  Decembrit." 

The  appearance  of  this  book  has  robbed  Cax- 
ton of  a  glory  which  he  had  long  possessed,  of 
being  the  introducer  of  printing  into  this  khig- 
dom;  and  Oxford  ever  since  has  carried  the 
honour  of  the  first  press.  The  only  difficulty 
was,  to  account  for  tne  silenc^  of  history  in  an 
exent  so  memorable,  and  the  want  of  any  memo- 
rial in  the  university  itself,  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  art  amongst  them,  of  such  nse 
and  benefit  to  learning.  But  this  likewise  has 
been  cleared  up  by  ue  discovery  of  a  record 
which  had  Iain  obscure  and  unknown  at  Lam- 
beth-house, in  the  register  of  the  see  of  Canter- 

*  Oonyers  IdUdletoD,  a  odebrated  divine  and  ottic,  was 
the  son  of  a  ciergtyinan.  and  bom  at  Richmoni),  in  York- 
shire, December  27,  iCss.  In  1717  he  was  created  O.D.  by 
r  damns,  on  which  occasion  he  resisted  the  daim  oC 
Bentley,  regins  piofessor,  to  exorbitant  fees.  This 
occasioned  a  law-suit,  in  which  Middleton  trinm^ied.  In 
17U  Dr.  Middleton  was  in  Italy,  and  having  a  near  ohaer- 
vatlon  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies,  he  wrote 
his  fomous  letter  from  Rome,  to  shew  tliat  the  reUcloos 
rites  of  the  Roman  church  were  drawn  fhnn  the  heathens. 
In  1731  he  was  appointed  Woodwaxtiian  professor,  but  re- 
signed  ttiat  place  in  I7S4.  In  1741  ^ipeaied  his  Ufe  0/ 
Cicero,  in'3  vols.  4to.,  afterwards  reprinted  in  S  vols.  Svo. 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  valuabis  work,  and  highly  ne- 
cessary towards  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  character  and 
writings  of  that  great  man,  as  well  as  exhibiting  an  exact 
picture  of  the  Roman  repnUic  In  his  time.  In  I7i3  Dr. 
Middleton  l>nbli«hed  the  Bplttia  9f  Cietn  to  Bmtmt,  and 
those  of  Bntlut  to  Cieero,  in  Latin  and  Knallsh,  witt  a 
ylndicatlou  of  their  authenticity.  Dr.  Middleton  died  at 
Cambridge,  July  28,  17iO;  and  in  l/ii  appeared  all  his 
works,  witn  the  exception  of  the  L^e  of  Cicerv,  in  4  vols. 
4to. — Hansard  says  that  Dr.  Middleton  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  wrote  upon  Oie  Or^crni  of 
Printing  in  Bnglmd. 
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bury,  and  gives  a  namtire  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, diawn  np  at  the  rerj  time. 

An  acoonnt  of  this  lecoid  was  first  published 
in  a  thin  quarto  rolume,  in  Engflish,  with  this 
title : — "^  The  Original  and  Growth  of  Priming, 
cMeetei  mit  of  Hittortf  and  the  Record*  of  this 
Xingiom:  wherein  u  oho  demomtrated,  that 
Printing  appertaineik  to  the  Prerogative  Royal, 
und  it  a  Fwnoer  of  the  Crown  of  England.  By 
Riehard  Atkyne,  Etq.    London.     1664." 

It  seta  forth,  in  short,  that,  "as  soon  as  the 
art  of  printing  made  some  noise  in  Europe, 
Thomas  Boorchier,  archbishop  of  Caaterburv, 
moved  King  Henry  VI.  to  use  aJI  possible 
means  to  procure  it  to  be  brought  into  England : 
Uie  king  approving  the  proposal,  dispatched  one 
Mr.  Robert  Tumour,  an  officer  of  the  robes,  into 
Flanders,  furnished  with  money  for  the  purpose; 
who  took  to  his  assistance  William  Caxton,  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  knowledge  of  the  country ; 
and  these  two  found  means  to  bribe  and  entice 
over  into  England,  one  Frederick  Corseillis,  an 
under-workman  in  the  printing-house  at  Haer- 
lem,  where  John  Gutenoerg  had  lately  invent- 
ed ihe  art,  and  was  then  personally  at  work.  It 
was  resolved,  that  less  than  lOOO  merks  would 
not  produce  the  desired  effect ;  towards  which 
sum,  the  said  archbishop  presented  the  king  300 
merks.  The  money  being  now  prepare^  the 
management  of  the  design  was  committed  to 
Mr.  Robert  Tumour,  who  was  then  master  of 
the  robes  to  the  king,  and  a  person  most  in  fav- 
our ^th  him  of  any  of  his  condition.  Mr.  Tur- 
nour  took  to  his  assistance  Mr.  Caxton,  a  citizen 
of  good  abilities,  who  traded  much  into  Hol- 
land-; which  was  a  creditable  pretence,  as  well 
for  his  going,  as  to  stay  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Mr.  Tumour  was  in  disguise  (his  beard  and 
hair  shaven  quite  off;)  but  Mr.  Caxton  appeared 
known  and  public.  They,  having  received  the 
said  sum  of  1000  merks,  went  first  to  Amster- 
dam, then  to  Leyden,  not  daring  to  enter  Haer- 
lem  itself ;  for  the  town  was  very  jealous,  hav- 
ing imprisoned  and  apprehended  dUvers  persons 
who  came  from  other  parts  for  the  same  purpose. 
Th«T  staid  till  they  had  spent  the  whole  lOOO 
merks  in  gifts  and  expenses;  so  as  the  king 
was  fain  to  send  500  merks  more,  Mr.  Tumour 
having  written  to  the  Idng  that  he  had  almost 
done  his  work ;  a  bargain  (as  he  said)  being 
struck  betwixt  him  and  two  Hollanders,  for 
bringing  off  one  of  the  under-workmen,  whose 
name  was  Frederick -Corsells  (or  rather  Corsel- 
lis),  who  late  one  night  stole  from  his  fellows  in 
disguise  into  a  vessel  prepared  before  for  that 
purpose ;  and  so,  the  wind  favouring  the  design, 
brought  him  safe  to  London.  It  was  not  thought 
so  prudent  to  set  him  on  work  at  London :  but, 
by  ue  archbishop's  means  (who  had  been  vice- 
chancellor  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versitf  of  Oxon),  Corsellis  was  carried  with  a 
goard  to  Oxon ;  which  guard  constantly  watch- 
ed, to  prevent  Corsellis  from  any  possible  fescape, 
till  he  had  made  good  Us  promise  in  teachmg 
them  how  to  print.  So  tiiat  at  Oxford  printing 
was  first  set  up  in  England,  which  was  before 


there  was  any  printing-press  or  printer  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany,  except  the  city  of 
Mentz,  whidi  claims  semority,  as  to  printing, 
even  of  Haerlem  itself,  calling  her  city,  Urbm 
Moguntinam  Artie  Typogmphiea  Inventrieetn 
Primam,  though  it  is  known  to  be  otherwise : 
that  city  gaining  the  art  by  the  brother  of  one  of 
the  workmen  of  Haerlem,  who  had  learnt  it  at 
home  of  his  brother,  and  after  set  up  for  himself 
at  Mentz.  This  press  at  Oxon  was  at  least  ten 
yean  before  there  was  any  printing  in  Europe, 
except  at  Haerlem  and  M^tz,  where  it  was  but 
newly-discovered.  This  press  at  Oxford  was 
afterwards  found  inconvenient  to  be  the  sole 
printing-place  of  England;  as  being  too  far 
from  L«ndon  and  the  sea.  Wherefore  the  king 
set  up  a  press  at  St.  Alban's,  and  another  in  the 
city  of  Westminster,  where  they  printed  several 
books  of  divinity  and  phytic ;  far  the  king  (for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself  and  council)  per- 
mitted then  no  law-bookt  to  be  printed ;  nor  did 
any  printer  exercise  this  art,  but  only  such  as 
were  the  king's  sworn  servants ;  the  king  Mmedf 
having  the  price  and  emolument  for  printing 
hooki.  By  this  means,  the  art  grew  so  famous, 
that  anno  primo  Rich.  III.  c.  9.  when  an  act  of 
parliament  was  made  for  restraint  of  aliens  for 
using  any  handicraft  here  (except  as  servants 
to  natives),  a  special  proviso  was  inserted,  that 
strangers  might  Dring  in  printed  or  written  books 
to  sell  at  their  pleasure,  and  exercise  the  art  of 
printing  here,  notwithstanding  that  act :  so  that, 
m  that  space  of  40  or  50  years,  by  the  indulgence 
of  Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  Richard  III.  Henry 
VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  the  English  proved  so 
good  proficients  m  printing,  and  grew  so  numer- 
ous, as  to  furnish  the  kingdom  with  books ;  and 
so  skilful,  as  to  print  tiiem  as  well  as  any  b^ond 
the  seas;  as  appears  by  the  act  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  15,  which  abrogates  the  said  proviso  for  that 
reason.  And  it  was  further  enacted  in  the  said 
statute,  that  if  any  person  bought  foreign  books 
bound,  he  should  pay  6s.  8d.  per  book.  And  it 
was  further  provided  and  enacted,  that  in  case 
the  said  printers  or  sellers  of  books  were  unrea- 
sonable in  their  prices,  they  should  be  moderated 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  the  two 
lords  chief  justices,  or  any  two  of  them :  who 
also  had  power  to  fine  tiiem  3s.  4d.  for  every 
book  whose  price  should  be  enhanced.  But 
when  they  were  by  charter  incorporated  with 
bookbinders,  bookmlert,  and  founden  of  letters, 
3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary,  and  called.  The  Com- 
pany of  Stationers — th^  resisted  the  power  that 
gave  them  life,  &c. — Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  granted  by  patent,  the  privi- 
lege of  sole  printing  all  boots  that  touch  or  con- 
cern the  common  laws  of  England,  to  Tottel,  a 
servant  to  her  majesty,  who  kept  it  entire  to  his 
death ;  after  him  to  one  Yestweirt,  anotiier  servant 
to  her  majesty ;  after  him  to  Weight  and  Norton ; 
and  after  them.  King  James  granted  the  same 
privilege  to  More,  one  of  the  signet;  which  grant 
continues  to  this  day,  &c. 

From  the  authority  of  this  record,  all  our  later 
writers  declare  Corsellis  to  be  the  first  printer  in 
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England ;  as  likewise  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  the 
learned  Mr.  Mattaire,  Palmer,  and  one  John 
Bagford,  an  industrious  man,  who  had  pub- 
lished proposals  for  an  History  of  Printing 
(Phil.  Tram,  for  April,  1707).  But  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  has  called  in  question  tiie  authenticity  of 
this  account,  and  has  urged  several  objections 
to  it,  with  the  view  of  supporting  Caxton's  title 
to  the  precedency  with  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  into  this  country.  Atkins,  who. 
by  his  manner  of  writing,  seems  to  have  been  a 
bold  and  vain  man,  might  possibly  be  the  inven- 
tor :  for  he  had  an  interest  in  imposing  it  upon 
the  world,  in  order  to  confirm  the  argument  of 
his  book,  that  "  Printing  wot  of  the  prerogative 
rmf<d;"  in  opposition  to  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  an  ez- 
pennve  suit  of  law,  in  defence  of  the  king's  pa- 
tents, uuder  which  he  claimed  tome  exclusive 
powers  of  printing.  For  he  tells  us,  p.  3, "  That, 
upon  considering  the  thing,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  a  pn1)uc  person,  more  eminent  than  a 
mercer,  and  a  public  purse,  must  needs  be  con- 
cerned in  so  pablic  a  good :  and  the  more  he 
considered,  the  more  inquisitive  he  was  to  find 
out  the  truth.  So  that  he  had  formed  his  hvpo- 
thesis  before  he  had  foimd  his  record;  whicn  he 
published,  be  says,  as  a  friend  to  truth  ;  not  to 
suffer  one  man  to  be  entitled  to  the  worthy 
achievements  of  another;  and  as  a  friend  to 
himself,  not  ti>  lose  one  of  his  best  arguments  of 
entitling  tlie  king  to  this  art."  But,  if  Atkyns 
was  not  himself  the  contrirer,  he  was  imposed 
upon  at  least  by  some  more  crafty ;  who  ima- 
gined that  his  interest  in  the  cause,  and  the 
warmth  that  he  had  shewed  in  prosecuting  it, 
would  induce  him  to  swallow  for  genuine  what- 
ever was  offered  of  the  kind. 

It  may  be  asked,  by  way  of  reply,  is  it  likely 
that  Atk^'ns  would  dare  to  forge  a  record,  to  be 
lud  before  the  king  and  council,  and  which  his 
adversaries,  with  whom  he  was  at  law,  could  dis- 
approve P  He  says,  he  received  this  history  from 
a  person  of  honour,  who  was  some  time  keeper  of 
the  Lambeth  library.  It  was  easy  to  have  confuted 
this  evidence,  if  it  was  false,  when  he  published 
it,  April  25,  1664.  John  Bagford  (who  was  bom 
in  England,  1661,  and  might  know  Mr.  Atkyns, 
who  died  in  1677),  in  his  History  of  Printing  at 
Oxford,  blames  those  who  doubted  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Lambeth  MS.;  and  tells  us 
that  he  knew  Sir  John  Birkenhead  had  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  it,  when  in  1665  [which  Bagford 
by  some  mistake  calls  1664,  and  is  followed  in  it 
by  Meerman]  he  was  appointed  by  the  house  of 
commons  to  draw  up  a  bill  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  art.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  jour- 
nals of  that  house,  Friday,  October  27,  1665, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  022,  where  it  is  ordered  that  this 
Sir  John  Birkenhrad  should  carry  the  bill  on 
that  head  to  the  house  of  lords,  for  their  con- 
sent. The  act  was  agreed  to  in  the  upper  house 
on  Tuesday,  October  31,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  same  day:  immediately  alter 
which,  the  parliament  was  prorogued.  See 
Jottmal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Vol.  XI.  p.  700.  | 


It  is  probable  then,  that,  after  Mr.  Atkyns  hid 
published  his  book  in  April  1664,  the  pariiamat 
thought  proper,  the  next  year,  to  enquire  into 
the  right  of  the  king's  prerogative;  and  that 
Sir  John  Birkenhead  took  care  to  inspect  die 
original,  then  in  the  custody  of  archbishop 
Sheldon ;  and,  finding  it  not  sufficient  to  prore 
what  Atkyns  had  cited  for,  made  no  report  of  die 
manuscript  to  the  house ;  but  only  moved,  that 
the  former  law  should  be  renewed.  Thema&ii- 
script  was  probably  never  returned  to  the  proper 
keeper  of  it ;  but  was  afterwards  burnt  m  the 
lire  of  London,  September  13,  1666.  That 
printing  was  practised  at  Oxford,  was  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  long  before  Atkyns.  Bryan  Tvyue, 
in  his  Apologia  pro  Antiquitate  Academite  Ox. 
oniensis,  published  1608,  tells  us,  it  is  so  de- 
livered down  in  antient  writings ;  having  heard, 
probably,  of  this  Lambeth  manuscript  And 
Charles  I.,  in  his  letters  patent  to  the  nnivenity 
of  Oxford,  March  5,  in  the  eleventh  of  his  rrign, 
1635,  mentions  printing  as  brought  to  Oxford 
from  abroad.  As  to  what  is  objected,  "that  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  press  should  undergo  a  ten 
or  eleven  years  sleep,  viz.  from  1468  to  1479," 
it  is  probably  urged  without  a  foundation.  Cor- 
sellis  mi^ht  print  several  books  without  date  or 
name  of  the  place,  as  Ulric  Zell  did  at  Cologne, 
from  1467  to  1473,  and  from  that  time  to  1494. 
Corsellis's  name,  it  may  be  said,  appears  not  in 
any  of  his  publications ;  but  neither  does  that 
of  Joannes  Petershemis.  See  Meerman,  vol.  I. 
Further,  Shakspeare,  wfab  was  bom  in  1564, 
and  died  1616,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  Yl. 
act  iv.  sc.  7,  introduces  the  rebel  John  Cade,* 
thus  upbraiding  lord  treasurer  Say:  "Thon 
hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of 
the  realm,  in  creating  a  grammar-school :  and 
whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
book  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thon  bast 
caused  printing  to  he  used;  atad,  contrary  to  the 
king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 


*  The  rebelUoD  of  Jack  Cade  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
June,  14&0,  who  assomed  the  name  of  Mortimer.  Tbis 
Insm^fent  encamped  on  Blackheath,  at  the  head  of  U,IM 
foUowera  of  the  very  lowest  description.  On  the  14th  ol 
tbis  month  was  fonght  the  battle  of  Seven  Oaks,  whea 
Cade  tuminir  on  his  pursueia,  put  them  tofligbt,  Uiled  Sir 
Humphrey  Stailbrd  their  commander,  and  arrayed  hinuclf 
in  the  knight*s  panoply  and  spurs.  On  the  istof  Jnly,  he 
took  poaaesalon  of  Soutbwark,  and  two  days  later,  entosd 
London,  cutting  with  his  sword  the  ropa  vf  Me  Aw- 
Mdgt  as  he  passed.  On  the  4th  he  commanded  lord  Ssy 
and  Sele  to  be  beheaded,  which  sentence  wiainmaillstely 
carried  into  effect  in  Cheapalde.*  Another  victim  of  tUi 
infuriated  mob,  waa  William  Ascongh,  bishop  of  Sallsbnrr, 
to  which  be  had  been  cotnecrBted  In  1438.  Re  wsi  inhu- 
manly murdered  on  the  altar  in  Us  cathedral,  by  Csde  ami 
his  fbllowers.  Bishop  Ascoufjli  was  descended  from  sa 
ancient  family  in  Lincolnshire.  On  the  Uth  of  July,  Cade 
was  slain  near  Lewea,  in  Soasex. 

*  Loan  SAT'S  AFOLOST. 

Justice,  with  favour,  have  I  always  done. 
Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never : 
When  have  I  ought  exacted  at  your  bands  I 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  Ung,  the  realm,  and  yoa ; 
Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks ; 
Beause  my  biwk  preferr'd  me  to  the  king, 
Ana  seeing,  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  Ood, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heava, 
I7nleaa  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  mnrther  me. 
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pajMr-miU."  Whence,  now,  had  Shmlupeue 
this  aoonsation  against  loid  Say  P  We  are  told 
in  the  Political  RegiOtr,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  ed. 
Lond.  1734,  that  it  was  from  Fabian,  Pol.  Vir- 
gil, Hall,  Hollingshed,  Grafton,  Stow,  Speed, 
&c.  But  not  one  of  these  ascribes  printing  to 
the  reign  of  HeniyVI.  On  the  contrary,  Stow, 
in  his  AM»ah,  printed  at  London,  1660,  p.  686, 
gives  it  expressly  to  William  Caxton,  1471. 
"  The  noble  science  of  printing  was  about  this 
time  found  in  Germanv  at  Magunce,  by  one 
John  Guthnmburg^,  a  knight.  One  Conradus 
an  Ahnaine  brought  it  into  Rome.  William 
Caxton  of  London,  meioer,  brought  it  into  Eng- 
land about  1471,  and  first  practised  the  same  m 
the  abbie  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster ;  after 
which  time  it  was  likewise  practised  in  the  ab- 
l»es  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterburie,  Saint 
Albans,  and  other  monasteries  of  England." 
What  then  shall  we  say,  that  the  above  is  an 
anachronism  arbitrarily  put  into  the  mouth  of 
an  ignorant  fellow  out  of  Shakspeare's  head  ? 
We  might  believe  so,  but  that  we  have  the  re- 
cord of  Mr.  Atkyns  confirming  the  same  in  king 
Charles  II.'s  tune.  Shall  we  say,  that  Mr. 
Atkyns  bonowed  the  story  from  Shakspeare 
and  published  it,  with  some  improvements  of 
money  laid  out  by  Henry  VI.,  ttora  whence  it 
might  be  revived  by  Charles  II.  as  a  prerogative 
of  the  ciDwn?  But  this  is  improbable,  since 
Shak^eaie  makes  lord  treasurer  Say  the  in- 
stinment  of  importing  it,  of  whom  Mr.  Atkyns 
mentions  not  a  word.  Another  difference  there 
will  still  be  between  Shakspeare  and  the  Lambeth 
manuscript;  the  poet  placing  it  before  1449,  in 
which  year  lord  Say  was  beheaded;  the  manu- 
script between  1454  and  1459,  when  Bouichier 
was  archbishop.  We  must  say  then,  that  lord 
Say  first  laid  the  scheme,  and  sent  some  one  to 
Haerlem,  though  without  success ;  but  after 
some  years  it  was  attempted  happily  by  Bour- 
chier.  And  we  must  conclude,  that  as  the 
generality  of  writers  have  overlooked  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  at  Haerlem  with  wooden  types, 
and  have  ascribed  it  to  Mentz,  where  metal 
^pes  were  first  made  use  of;  so  in  England 
they  bare  passed  by  Coreellis  (or  the  first  Oxford 
printer,  whoever  he  was),  who  printed  with 
wooden  types  at  Oxford,  and  only  mentioned 
Caxton  as  the  original  artist,  who  printed  with 
metal  types  at  Westminster. — Meerman,  vol.  2. 

The  fact  is  laid  quite  wrong  as  to  dme — near 
the  end  of  Henry  Vlth's  reign,  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  civil  wars ;  when  it  is  not  credible  that  a 
prince,  struggling  for  his  life  as  well  as  his 
crown,  shomd  have  leisure  or  disposition  to 
attend  to  a  pnject  that  could  hardly  oe  thought 
of,  much  less  executed,  in  times  of  such  ctua- 
mity.  The  printer,  it  is  said,  was  graciously 
received  by  the  king,  made  one  of  nis  sworn 
servants,  and  sent  down  to  Oxford  with  a  guard, 
&c.,  all  which  must  have  passed  before  the  year 
1459;  for  Edward  IV.  was  proclaimed  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  end  of  it,  according  to  our  computa- 
tion, on  the  4th  of  March,  and  crowned  about 
the  midsummer  following;  and  yet  we  have  no 


fruits  of  all  this  labour  and  expense  until  near 
ten  yean  after,  when  the  little  book,  before  de- 
scribed, is  supposed  to  have  been  published  from 
that  press. 

Secondly;  the  silence  of  Caxton,  concemioK 
a  fact  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  a  principu 
actor,  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  it :  for  it  was 
a  constant  custom  with  him,  in  the  prefiuies  or 
conclusions  of  his  works,  to  give  an  historical 
account  of  all  his  labours  and  transactions,  as 
far  as  they  concerned  the  publishing  and  print- 
ing of  books.  And,  what  is  still  stronger,  m  the 
continuation  of  the  Polychromoon,  compiled  by 
himself,  and  carried  down  to  the  end  or  Hemy 
Vlth's  reign,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  expe- 
dition in  quest  of  a  printer;  which  he  could  not 
have  omitted  had  it  been  true :  whilst  in  the 
same  book  he  takes  notice  of  the  invention  and 
betnnning  of  printing  in  the  city  of  Ments. 

There  is  a  fordier  ciicnnwtance  in  Caxton'a 
history,  that  seems  inconsistent  with  the  record; 
for  we  find  him  still  beyond  lea,  about  twelve 
yean  after  the  supposed  transaction,  learning 
with  great  charge  and  trouble  the  art  of  print- 
ing: which  he  might  have  done  with  ease  at 
home,  if  he  had  got  Conellis  into  his  hands,  as 
the  recorder  imports,  so  many  yean  before ;  but 
he  probably  learnt  it  at  Cologne,  where  he  re- 
sided in  1471,  and  where  books  had  been  fint 
printed  with  a  date  the  year  before. 

It  is  strange,  that  the  learned  oommentaton 
on  our  great  dramatic  poet,  who  are  so  minutely 
particular  upon  less  important  occasions,  'khould 
every  one  of  them.  Dr.  Johnson  excepted,  pass 
by  this  curious  passage,  leaving  it  entirely  un- 
noticed. And  how  luis  Dr.  Johnson  trifled,  by 
slightly  remarking,  "  that  Shakspeare  is  a  littfe 
too  early  with  this  accusation  ! "  The  great  cri. 
tic  had  undertaken  to  decipher  obsolete  words, 
and  investigate  unintelligible  phrases;  but  ne- 
ver, perhaps,  bestowed  a  thought  on  Caxton  or 
Corsellis,  on  Mr.  Atkyns,  or  iSe  aathenticiu  of 
the  Lambeth  Record.  But,  independent  of  the 
record  altogether,  the  book  stands  firm  as  a 
monument  of  the  exercise  of  printing  in  Ox- 
ford, six  yean  older  than  any  book  of  Caxton's 
with  a  date. 

Our  first  printers,  in  those  days  of  ignorance, 
met  with  but  small  encouragement;  they  printed 
but  few  books,  and  but  Kw  copies  of  those 
books.  In  after-times,  when  the  same  books 
were  reprinted  more  correctly,  those  fint  edi- 
tions, which  were  not  as  yet  become  curiosities, 
were  put  to  common  uses.  This  is  the  reason 
that  we  have  so  few  remains  of  our  fint  printers. 
We  have  only  four  books  of  Theodoric  Rood, 
who  seems  by  his  own  verses  to  have  been  a 
very  celebrated  printer.  Of  John  Lettou-Wil- 
liam  de  Mochlinia,  and  the  schoolmaster  oi  St. 
Alban's,  we  have  scarce  any  remains.  If  this 
be  considered,  it  will  not  appear  impossible  that 
our  printer  should  have  lollowed  his  business 
from  1468  to  1479,  and  yet  time  have  destroyed 
his  interme^te  works.  But,  secondly,  we  may 
account  still  another  way  for  this  distance  <n 
time,  without  altering  the  date.    The  civil  wan 
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broke  out  in  1469 1  this  might  probably  oblige 
our  Oxford  printer  to  shut  up  his  press;  and 
both  himself  and  his  readers  be  otherwise  en- 
gaged. If  this  were  the  case,  he  might  not 
letum  to  his  work  again  till  1479;  and  the  next 
year,  no(  meeting  with  that  encouragement  he 
deserved,  he  might  remove  to  some  other  coun- 
try with  his  types. 

Dr.  Middleton  concludes  with  apologinng  for 
his  "  spending  so  much  pains  on  an  argument 
80  inconsiderable,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his 
zeal  to  do  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  memory  of 
our  worthy  countryman  William  Caxton;  nor 
suffer  him  to  be  robbed  of  the  glory,  so  clearly 
due  to  him,  of  having  first  imported  into  this 
kingdom  an  art  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  man- 
kind :  a  kind  of  merit,  that,  in  the  sense  of  all 
nadons,  gives  the  best  title  to  true  praise,  and 
the  best  claim  to  be  commemorated  with  honour 
by  posteriW."  The  fact,  however,  against  which 
he  contends,  but  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
overturn,  does  by  no  means  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  Caxton,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  was 
the  first  person  in  England  that  practised  the 
art  of  pnnting  with  uisile  types;  and  conse- 
.  quently  the  first  who  brought  it  to  perfection ; 
whereas  Coisellis  printed  with  separate  cut  types 
in  wood,  being  the  only  method  which  he  had 
learned  at  Haerlem. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 

Suence  whether  the  record  ever  existed  or  not : 
le  book  stands  firm  as  a  monument,  that  print- 
ing was  exercised  at  Oxford  six  years  earlier  than 
any  of  Caxton's  works  with  imtes.  The  case 
certainly  appears  strong  ;  and  would  naturally 
induce  many,  at  first  sight,  to  give  full  credit  to 
it.  Dates,  we  know,  though  generally  considered 
as  a  just  criterion  of  the  age  of  books,  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  we  perfectly 
agree  with  Dr.  Middleton,  that  the  date  in  ques- 
tion appears  to  have  been  falsified  by  the  pnnter, 
either  by  design  or  mistake,  and  an  x  to  have 
^een  dropped  or  omitted  in  the  age  of  its  im- 
pression. Examples  of  this  kind  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  early  stages  of  the  art ;  Dr. Middle- 
ton  observes,  that  he  has  seen  several  dates  altered 
very  artfully  after  publication,  to  give  them  the 
credit  of  greater  antiquity.  They  have  at  Haer- 
lem, in  large  auarto,  a  Dutch  translation  of 
Bartholonueiu  de  pr(^nietatibm  rerum,  printed 
by  Jacob  Bellait,  anon  mccccxxxv  :  this  work 
is  exhibited  as  a  proof  of  their  claim  to  the 
earliest  printing.  But  Mr.  Bagford,  who  had 
seen  a  copy  of  it  with  the  genuine  date,  ex- 
posed the  cheat :  an  l  had  been  erased  so  cun- 
ningly, that  it  was  not  easy  to  perceive  it. 
Besides  the  firauds  of  an  after-contrivance,  many 
false  dates  have  originally  been  given  by  the 
printers  ;  partly  by  design  to  enhance  their  value, 
out  chiefly  through  negligence  and  blunder. — 
There  is  said  to  be  a  bible  at  Augsburg,  of  the 
^ear  1449,  the  two  last  figures  being  transposed, 
It  should  stand  thus,  1494.  Three  other  bibles 
are  noticed  by  Chevillier,  one  at  Paris,  1443  ;  a 
second  at  Lyons,  1446;  a  third  at  Basil,  1450  ; 
though  it  is  well  known  that  the  art  was  not 


practised  at  any  of  these  places  till  several  yean 
after.  Orlandi  describes  three  books  from  the 
Mentz  press  with  similar  mistakes :  John  Eoel- 
faoff,  who  first  printed  at  Cologne,  about  1470, 
has  dated  one  of  his  books  anno  Mcccc.  with  at 
omitted  ;  and  another  1468,  which  Pklmer  attri- 
butes to  design,  rather  than  mistake.  But  what 
is  most  to  our  point,  is  a  work  of  Nicholas  Jenson, 
intided  Decor  Pvellarum,  anno  hcccclxi  :  now 
all  Jenson's  other  productions  are  dated  fium 
Venice  between  mcccclxx  and  mcccclxxx; 
this  justly  raised  a  suspicion  that  an  x  had  been 
omitted  in  the  date,  which  ought  to  be  advanced 
ten  years  forward.  In  confirmation  of  the  above 
opinion,  there  is  an  edition  of  TvUy't  EpUdsi  at 
Venice,  anno  mcccclxix,  by  the  noted  John  de 
Spira ;  who  has  inserted  the  following  lines  at  the 
end,  in  which  he  claims  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  who  printed  in  that  city: 

Frimiis  In  Adiiacs  formU  impreKilt  lenis 
Urbe  librm  Spin  grenitiu  de  aUipe  Johannea. 
Td  reliqul3  Bit  qnanta.  Tides,  spes,  Lector,  hsbenda* 
Qnam  la]x)r  hie  primus  calimi  snperaverit  Aztem. 

The  current  opinion  that  Jenson  was  the  fiist 
printer  at  Yenicf ,  although  supported  by  cotem- 
poraiY  authority,  must  give  place  to  this  assertion 
of  John  de  Spira ;  which  being  published  in  the 
verv  teeth  of  his  rival  Jenson,  without  any  con- 
traaiction  from  him,  carries  with  it  sufficient 
weight  to  counterbalance  whatever  might  be  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  former. 
Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Middleton  observes — 
"  But  whilst  I  am  now  writing,  an  unexpected 
instance  is  fallen  into  my  hands,  to  the  support 
of  my  opinion  ;  an  ItMuguration  Speech  of  tkt 
Wooawardian  Profettor,  Mr.  Mason,  just  fresh 
from  the  press,  with  its  date  given  ten  years 
earlier  than  it  should  have  been,by  the  omission 
of  an  X,  viz.  mdccxxiv  ;  and  the  very  blunder 
exemplified  in  the  last  piece  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  I  suppose  to  have  happened  in  the 
first  from  Oxford.'** 


*  The  following  cnrious  remarks,  on  this  pasaacv  at  Dr. 
Middleton,  appeued  in  Tke  Wetktu  MiacHtanjf,  Satnzdaj, 
April  Ml,  173S,  in  a  letter,  signed  'Oxonides  :'— 

"  I  think  the  learned  anther  has  sufBdently  ezposisd  die 
idle  story  of  Frederick  CoraeUU,  and  entirely-concnr  wiUi 
him  in  re;]ectin{i:  it.  But  when  he  compliments  Caxtou 
with  the  name  of  oar  First  Printer,  notwithstuulin^  the 
authoritv  of  a  book  printed  at  Otfard,  and  dated  in  the 
year  I4S8,  I  cannot  eo  so  far  with  him.  We  shonld  not 
pretend  to  set  aside  the  anthorlty  of  a  ptabt  Hale,  withoat 
very  strongs  and  cogent  reasons ;  and  (  am  afkvid  what  the 
Doctor  has  in  this  case  advanccNi  will  not  appear,  on  exa- 
mination, to  carry  that  weight  with  it  that  he  seems  to 
imagine.  There  may  be,  and  have  been,  mtsHifcea  and 
forgeries  in  the  date  tx)th  of  books  and  of  records  too;  bat 
this  is  never  allowed  as  a  reason  for  sospecUng  aocb  as 
bear  no  mark  of  either.  We  cannot,  fh>m  a  blander  In 
the  last  book  printed  at  Cambridge,  iiifer  the  like  blonder 
in  the  first  book  printed  at  Oxford.  Besides,  tiie  ti^fe  used 
in  this  our  Oxford  edition  seems  to  be  no  small  prx>of  at 
its  antiquity.  It  is  the  German  letter,  and  very  nearly  the 
same  with  that  used  by  Ftut  [who  has  been  sappoaed  to 
be]  the  First  Printer ;  whereas  Caxton  and  Bood  use  a 
quite  different  letter,  something  between  this  OernMm  and 
oar  old  EnftitA  letter,  which  was  soon  after  intndnced 
by  De  Worde  and  Pj/nMon.  LasUy,  the  sappoaed  year  at 
this  edition  is  much  abont  the  time  that  the  printers  at 
Mentz  dispersed,  and  carried  the  art  of  l^rinting  with  them 
to  moat  parts  of  Europe.  This  drcumstance.  Joined  to 
that  of  the  letter,  inclines  me  to  think  that  «ne  ^  them 
priniera  might  then  come  over  to  England^  amdfoUow  l^t 
prafeuion  at  Oxford.    These,  I  must  own,  are  only  oon- 
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The  fitct  is  strong,  not  onl^  what  in  ordi- 
nary cases  passes  for  certain  evidence  of  the  age 
of  books ;  but  in  this,  there  are  sach  opposite 
testimonies  to  balance  it,  and  such  circum- 
stances to  turn  the  scale,  that,  to  speak  freely, 
makes  the  date  in  question  to  have  been  fidsified 
oiiginally  br  the  printer,  either  by  design  or 
mistake,'aiid  an  x  to  hare  been  dropt  or  omit- 
ted in  the  age  of  its  impression. 

This  instance,  with  others  equally  certain  that 
miffht  be  adduced,  shews  the  conjecture  to  be 
w^  founded ;  wilii  regard  to  the  probability  of 
it,  the  book  itself  affords  sufficient  proof;  for, 
not  to  insist  on  what  is  of  far  less  consequence, 
the  neatness  of  the  letter,  iwiformity  of  the 
page,  &c.,  above  those  of  Caxton,  it  has  one 
mark  that  puts  the  matter  out  of  donbt,  and 
mykes  it  even  certain,  viz.  the  use  of  signatures, 
or  letters  of  the  alphabet  placed,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  to  shew  the  sheets  and  leaves  of 
each  book — an  improvement  contrived  for  the 
direction  of  the  bookbindeis;  which  yet  was  not 
'  practised  or  invented  at  the  time  when  this  book 
is  supposed  to  be  printed ;  for  we  find  no  signa- 
tures in  the  books  of  Faust  or  Schoeffer  at 
Sientz,  nor  in  the  more  improved  and  beautiful 
impressions  of  John  de  Spira,  and  Jenson,  at 
Yenice,  untS  several  years  later.  There  is  a 
book  in  the  public  Ubrary  at  Cambridge  that 
seems  to  fix  the  very  time  of  their  invention,  at 
least  in  Venice ;  the  place  where  the  art  itself 
received  the  neatest  improvements:  BtUdi 
Ledum  nmer  Codic,  j-c,  printed  by  John  de 
Colonia  and  John  Mandien  de  Gherretzem,  anno 
II.CCCC.I.XXIIII.  It  is  a  large  and  fair  volume 
in  folio,  without  signatures,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  book,  in  which  they  are  first  in- 
troduced, and  so  continued  forward:  which 
makes  it  probable,  that  the  first  thought  of  them 
was  suggested  during  the  time  of  we  impres- 
sion. Tney  were  used  at  Cologne,  anno  1475 ; 
at  Paris,  1476;  by  Caxton,  not  before  1480; 

]eetonl  loooC^  nor  can  we  expect  any  other  in  the  pre- 
■ent  cue.  We  And  most  points  of  soUqnlty  invoived  Id 
oteemltr ;  sod,  vliat  is  not  a  little  snipriziiiK,  the  art  of 
Mntioic,  whidi  has  given  light  to  most  other  tliincs,  hide* 
its  own  hesd  in  darlmeBS. — But  oor  ingenious  Dissextator 
■eems  to  Uiink  his  proofs  attended  with  more  certaintjr. 
Let  ns  tlten  examine  wliat  be  says :  And  first,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  letter,  and  the  regniarityttftlie  page,  i»ove,  if 
anr  tiling,  the  very  leverse  of  wliat  the  Doctor  asseits. 
Tlie  art  of  Mnting  was  simost  in  its  infancy  bronght  to 
pafectlon :  but  afterwaids  debased  by  later  printers,  who 
consatted  latfaer  the  clieapness,  tlian  the  neatness  of  their 
nofc.  Onr  learned  Dlssertator  cannot  be  nnaoqnainted 
vitti  tite  labonn  of  fial  sad  /num.  He  mnst  know,  tliat 
tho<igfa  otiier  printers  may  liave  priatad  more  correctly, 
yet  scarce  any  excel  them,  either  in  the  neatnees  erf  tile 
letter,  or  tiie  regnlarity  of  the  page.  The  same  may  be 
observed  in  oar  English  printers.  CoMton  and  Rood  were 
bidiiferently  good  printers :  De  Worde  and  i^nsoM  were 
vorac}  and  tiiose  tliat  ff^ow  them  most  abominable. 
Tills  oar  ammjfmout  (krford  vrhUer  excds  them  all :  and 
far  this  very  jeason  1  shonld  Jodge  liim  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  alL" 

Oxonides  ia  certainly  too  severe  npon  our  early  prin- 
ters ;  we  agree  with  Um  that  the  art  was  soon  bronght  to 
s  certain  d^ree  of  perfection,  bat  we  cannot  admit  that 
oar  printers  descended  from  liad  to  worse,  and  then  to 
sbondnable  !  He  here  makes  the  unknown  Oxford  printer, 
(tboagh  said  to  be  only  an  under- workman^  to  ^cel  all 
the  proficients  in  tlie  art  I  We  differ  with  liim,  in  respect 
lo  the  btsnty  of  the  Oxford  book  being  a  proof  of  ito  an- 
tiqnity.— /flkuea. 


but  if  the  discovery  had  been  brought  into 
England,  and  practised  at  Oxford  twelve  years 
before,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  nave 
printed  so  k>ng  at  Westminster  without  them.* 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  signatures  are  to  be 
found  in  very  ancient  manuscripts,  and  which 
were  very  studiously  imitated  by  the  early  prin- 
ters ;  even  Coster  is  said  to  have  used  them  in 
his  block  books ;  and  some  editions,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  printed  at  Paris  with  metal  types, 
as  in  Gatp.  Pergamami  EpittoUt,  without  date, 
but  conjectured  to  have  been  printed  in  1470. 
Meerman  adduces  Mammelrectu*,  printed  bv 
Helias  de  Llouffen,  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
1470;  and  in  De  Toadeli  Virione,  at  Antwerp, 
1472;  upon  which  audiorities  he  pronounces 
that  Venice  was  not  the  birth-place  of  signa- 
tures, although  they  were  first  introduced  mto 
Baldiu  when  naif  of  it  was  printed :  Meerman 
imagines,  that  the  printers  ol  Baldut  were  igno- 
rant of  their  use  till  that  period 

Amid  this  contrariety  of  evidence,  what  course 
can  we  steer?  or  how  shall  we  draw  a  just  and 
satisfactory  conclusion?  One  gentleman  ad- 
vances one  date ;  a  second  another ;  a  third  dif- 
fers with  both :  thus  do  the  different  opinions 
multiply  ;  till  at  length  the  whole  is  perplexed 
by  an  assertion,  that  signatures  were  used  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  long  prior  to  the  origin  of  the 
art.  Had  this  been  the  case,  is  it  probable  that 
the  early  printers  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
it  ?  and  would  they  have  dispensed  with  an  ar- 
ticle so  useful  and  necessary?  Admitting  the 
first  printers  to  have  'neglected  them,  can  we 
believe,  if  they  had  been  used  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, that  the  art  was  exercised  for  at  least 
thirty  years  before  their  introduction  ?  is  it  not 
probable  that  some  early  works  with  signatures 
nave  been  totally  destroyed  ? 

What  further  confirms  the  opinion  is,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  pretended  date  of  this 
book,  anno  1466,  we  have  no  other  fruit  or  pro. 
duction  from  the  press  at  Oxford  for  eleven 
years  next  following;  and  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  a  press,  established  with  so  much 
pains  and  expense,  could  be  suffered  to  lie  so 
long  idle  and  useless :  whereas,  if  a  coqjectuie 

*  Oxonides,  sgaln  combating  the  doctor's  opinions,  thns 
with  oonfidencfl  expresses  tilmself : — 

"  Oar  Dissextator  lays  great  stress  on  the  nae  of  signs- 
tares.  Bat  X  am  afraid  no  certain  oondadon  can  be 
drawn  either  ftom  Qie  nae  or  non-use  of  these  lesser  im- 
proTcments  of  Printing.  They  liave  In  dUnoent  places 
come  in  use  at  dUkrent  times,  end  have  not  been  con- 
tinned  regularly  even  at  the  same  places.  If  Anthony 
Zarot  used  them  at  Milan  in  1470,  It  la  certain  later  prin- 
ters there  did  not  follow  his  exsmple;  and  the  like  might 
also  happen  In  England.  Bat,  what  is  more  lull  to  our 
purpose,  we  have  fii  the  Bodleian  library  an  iBspp*s  Fables 
printed  by  Caxton.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  book  which 
baa  the  leavet  numtbered.  But  yet  thia  improvement^ 
though  more  asefnl  tlian  that  of  Uie  signatures,  waa  dis- 
used both  by  Caxton  Umself  and  other  later  jointers  ia 
England.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprizing  (V  true) 
that  the  signatores,  though  invented  by  our  Oxford  Prin- 
ter, might  not  Immediately  come  into  general  use.  And 
conseqnentty,  tliis  paiticidar  carries  with  it  no  such  cer- 
tain or  efltetual  eonfkitatlon  as  our  Diasertator  boaats  of." 

Oxonides  la  the  only  person  who  has  given  the  Oxford 
printer  the  merit  of  the  Invention  of  signaturea :  an  under- 
workman  (according  to  Atkynsi  was  not  likely  to  have 
improved  the  art. — JoAmon. 
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be  admitted,  all  the  difficulties  that  seem  insu- 
perable and  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  era 
of  printing  there,  will  vanish  at  once.  For, 
allowing  uie  book  to  hare  been  printed  ten 
years  later,  anno  1478,  then  the  use  of  signa- 
tures can  be  no  objection;  a  foreign  printer 
might  introduce  them;  Caxton  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  course  of  printing  and  sequel 
of  books  published  from  Oxford  will  proceed 
regularly : — 

Ezpoaiclo  SancU  Jetonlaii  In  Simbolum  Apostcdo- 

mm, OMa.  UTS 

Leonardi  AreUni  la  AiM.  Etbie.  Comment ...  lb.  U79 
iBgidins  de  Soma,  &c.,  de  Peccato  OiigintU. .  lb.  un 
Ooido  de  Colnmna  de  HistciitsTiaJuui,  p«T.  R.  lb.  1 48* 
Alexandil  *b  Helei,  &e.,  expositlo  miper  S  Ub.  de 

Anima  per  me  Hieod.  Rood ib.    1481 

Ranc.  Aretinl  Oiatoils  Phalaildia  Epist.  e  Oneco  In 
Latin.  Vetsla— Hoc  opuculam  in  Alma  Uolvenl. 
tate  Oxoniie,  a  natali  ChiisUaoo  docenteslma  and 
nonagealma  aeptima  Olymplade  Midter  impcea- 
mmert. [Tbat  It]  U8« 

Hoc  Theodoriciu  Rood,  qaem  Collonia  misSt 

Sanguine  Gennanos,  noblle  preaalt  opaa ; 
Atqoe  albl  aodiu  Tliomas  folt  Anglicnl)  Hnnte : 

DU  dent  nt  Venetos  exnperare  qneant  i 
Qoam  Jenaon  Tenetoa  docutt  vlr  aalUena  aitem, 

Ingmilo  dldlcit  teiia  Britannia  ano. 
Cielatoa  Venetl  nobis  transmlttere  Ubroa 

Cedite,  nos  alUs  Tendimos,  O  Veneti. 
Qni6  faerat  vobia  an  prlmnm  nota,  Latinl* 

Eat  eadem  nobis  Ipn  reperta  premens. 
Qnamris  atjonctoa  toto  canit  orbe  Britannoa 

ViisUins,  placet  his  lingoa  Latina  tamen.t 

These  are  all  the  books  printed  at  Oxford, 
before  1500,  that  hare  hitherto  made  their  ap- 
DMrance  and  we  hare  any  certain  notice  of. 
We  hare  inserted  the  colophon  and  verses  of 
the  last,  because  they  have  something  curious 
and  historical  in  them.  We  know  of  but  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  date  of  a  book  computed  by 
Olympiads — Auionii  EpigramiiuUim  hbri,  tfc. 
printed  at  Venice,  1472,  with  this  designation 
of  the  year  at  the  end — "  A  Nativitate  CkruH 

•  In  tbe  '  Additional  Remarks'  at  the  end  of  Bowyer  and 
Nichols's  Origin  <rf  PrinUitr,  It  Is  suggested  that  the  read- 
ing of  tlLe  WOTd  LaHni  might  be  the  vocative  case  plnral. 
OBomatu. 

t  TrmMlathm.—TbiM  little  work  was  auspidonsly  im-. 
printed  in  the  pious  university  of  Oxford,  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seventh  Olympiad  from  the  birth  of  Christ 

[Reckoning  each  Olympic  term  to  consist  of  Ave  years, 
instead  of  four,  the  date  of  this  book  will  aocont  with  the 
year  US(.] 

nieodaric  Rood,  a  Oennan  born, 

O'  the  dty  of  Cologne, 
That  he  thia  cniions  book  did  print. 

To  all  men  maketh  known ; 
And  bis  good  partner,  Thomaa  Hnnte, 

An  Eogliatunan  he  was  : 
Now  aid  them  Heaven  I  that  so  they  may 

Venetian  skill  surpass. 

A  man  of  Ftance,  named  Jenaon,  taught 

The  Venetians  this  fair  art. 
Which  Britain,  by  her  indoatry. 

Did  to  herself  impart 
Engraved  books  to  send  to  ua. 

Which  in  deep  lore  ezo^ 
Oeaao,  O  VenetUns  I  yield  to  na— 

We  to  all  othen  seU. 

Hie  language,  Romans,  which  by  you 

So  long  before  waa  known 
la  now  at  length  by  us  attained 

And  naed  mth  oar  own. 
Hie  Brttona  severed  &om  the  world 

Though  Virgil  truly  sung. 
They  now  can  well  his  woKs  peruae 

In  Ua  own  Latin  tongue. 


duceaterima  nonagerinut  quinUt  Ofymfiadiia. 
no  3,"  where  the  printer,  as  in  the  present  cate, 
follows  the  common  mistake,  both  of  the  an- 
cients and  modems,  of  taking  the  Olympiad  foi 
a  term  of  fire  years  complete ;  whereas  it  reallj 
included  but  four,  and  was  celebrated  the  fifth; 
as  the  Lustrum  likewise  of  the  Romans.  Is 
our  Oxford  book  the  year  of  the  Olympiad  ii 
not  distinguished,  as  in  that  of  Venice,  so  that 
it  might  possibly  be  printed  somewhat  earlier, 
and  nearer  to  the  rest,  in  order  of  rime :  but  as 
the  7th  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  statute  of  the 
1st  of  Richard  III.  prohibiting  the  Italiant 
firom  importing  and  seuing  their  wares  in  £ng> 
land  by  retail,  &c.,  excepting  books  written  or 
printed,  which  act  passed  1483 ;  so  that  tlm 
book  of  Rood's  could  not  be  printed  before  iliat 
year.  The  third  verse  rescues  from  oUivios 
the  name  of  an  English  printer,  Thomas  Hunte, 
not  mentioned  before  by  any  uf  our  English 
writers,  nor  discovered  in  any  other  book.  But 
what  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  worthy  the 
greatest  stress,  is,  that  in  the  sixth  verse,*  the  art 
and  use  of  printiug  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
first  set  on  foot,  and  practised  in  this  island  bj 
our  own  countrymen ;  which  must  consequently 
have  a  reference  to  Caxton,  who  has  no  rival  it 
this  country  to  dispute  the  honour  with  him. 
And  so  we  are  furmshed  at  last  from  Osfoid 
itself,  with  a  testimony  that  overthrows  the  date 
of  their  own  book. 

Theodoric  Rood,  we  see,  came  from  Cologne, 
where  Caxton  had  resided  many  years  and  in- 
structed himself  in  the  art  of  printing,  1471 ; 
and  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  pbwx, 
and  particularly  the  pnnters  of  it,  might  proba- 
bly be  the  instrument  of  bringing  over  this  or 
any  other  printer,  a  year  or  two  before  (if  there 
really  was  any  such)  to  be  employed  at  Oxford; 
and  the  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  gave  rise 
to  the  fiction  of  the  record.  But,  however  this  msj 


*  The  opinions  of  Dr.  M.  and  Ozonidea  are  again  at  n- 
tiance :  the  latter  expresses  himself  as  follows  :— 

"Dr.  Middleton's  tnnslation  of  the  sixth  verse  ii  a 
sense,  I  believe,  Koad  never  thought  of.  His  verses  nen 
rather  designed  to  extol  Ais  om  iiress  than  that  of  Caxton  i 
and  the  meaning  I  take  to  be  no  mote  than  this,  that  tte 
ArtofPrintlng,  fir  which  the  Venetians,  and  particnlailr 
Jenaon,  had  been  so  ftmona,  waa  now  practised  vritheqosl 
anecesa  In  England.  Cor  Dlasertator's  quotation  ftom 
Cattan  will  prove  but  little,  nnless  he  can  shew,  thst  so 
printer,  at  any  place,  ever  talked  of  the  nneltf  cf  his  s>t, 
without  being  the  lint  importer  of  it  As  to  his  dtatioDt 
from  other  l^er  writen,  who  mention  Cmlon  as  oui  int 
printer,  it  may  be  snfBdent  to  answer  in  his  own  vordi, 
tliat '  it  is  vary  unsafe  to  trust  to  common  history,  and  ae. 
oesiary  to  recur  to  ciriglnal  tesUmoDles,  if  we  would  know 
the  state  of  ftcts  with  exactness.'  Our  ingenioos  aottor 
haa  himself  detected  several  mistakes,  wliioh  our  writers 
have  universally  fallen  into,  and  taken  up  from  each 
other.  If  we  consider  that  our  Oxford  Printer  met  with 
very  small  encouragement,  printed  probably  but  few 
txwks,  and  did  not  put  his  name  to  those,  it  is  no  wonder 
tliat  his  name  and  memory  should  t>e  soon  lost ;  nor  wiQ 
it  tie  surprizing  that  Caxton  should  run  away  with  the 
credit  of  being  tlie  llrst  printer  here,  who  lived  many 
years  in  great  r^nte,  printed  a  very  considerable  nma- 
ber  of  books,  and  flouitshed  In  the  sunshine  of  the  court 

That  Rood  should  extol  Oaxton's  press  Is  not  improla- 
ble;  could  he  do  less  than  compliment  the  man  who  in- 
vited lilm  to  England  I  Had  the  Oxford  press  been  set  «p 
at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  would  not  the  printer  have 
baaked  in  the  royal  inndilne,  in  preference  to  one  wlio 
had  no  claim  to  court  ftvonr  I— 'JeAnsm, 
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be,  it  seems  prettr  clear,  tliat  Caxtoo's  being;  so 
well  known  at  Cologne,  and  his  setting  up  a 
press  at  home  imrnediately  after  his  letum  from 
that  place,  which  conld  hardly  be  a  secret  to 
Rood,  most  be  the  ground  of  the  compliment 
paid  to  our  country,  and  the  very  thing  referred 
to  in  the  verses. 

There  is  another  book,  in  the  public  library  at 
CambiidKe,  without  the  name  of  printer  or 
place;  which,  from  the  comparison  of  its  types 
with  diose  of  Rood,  is  judged  to  be  of  his  print- 
ing, and  added  to  the  catalo^e  of  his  works ; 
but  the  identity  of  the  letter  m  different  books, 
thouefa  a  probable  argument,  is  not  a  certain 
one  lor  the  identity  of  the  press. 

We  shall  now  state,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the 
positire  evidence  that  remains  of  Caxton  being 
the  fint  printer  of  this  kingdom ;  for  what  has 
already  been  alleged  is  chieflv  n^^ative  or  cir- 
camatantial.    And  here,  as  before  hinted,  all 
om  writers  before  the  restoration,  who  mention 
the  introduction  of  the  art  amongst  us,  give  him 
the  credit  of  it,  without  any  contiaiuclion  or 
variation.      Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
peaking  of  the  37th  year  of  Henry  Vl.  or  anno 
MM,  says,  "  the  noble  science  of  printing  was 
about  this  time  found  at  Magunce  by  John 
Gntemberg,  a  knight;   and  William  Caxton, 
of  London,  mercer,  brought  it  into  England 
mboat  the  year  1471,  and  practised  the  same  in 
the  abby  of  Westminster."    Trussel  gives  the 
same  aoooont  in  the  Hitton  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
sir  Richard  Baker  in  his  Ckronide:   and  Mr. 
Soweill,  in  his  Londinopolit,  describes  the  place 
where  the  abbot  of  Westminster  set  np  the  fiist 
press  for  Caxton's  use,  in  the  Almonrv  or  Am- 
bry.    As  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr. 
Newcourt,  in  his  BepertoriMm,  torn.  i.  p.  721, 
has  it  thus:  "St.  ibin's,  an  old  chapel,  over 
against  which  the  lady  Margaret,  mother  to 
king  Henry  Til.,  erected  an  alms-house  for 
poor  women,  which  is  now  (in  Stowe's  time) 
turned  into  lodgings  for  singing-men  of  the 
college.    The  phce,  wherein  this  chapel  and 
afaD»-house  stood,  was  called  the  Eleemosinary 
orAImoniy,  now  corruptly  the  Ambry  [Aum- 
bry], for  that  the  alms  of  the  abbv  were  there 
disbibnted  to  the  poor  ;  in  which  the  abbot  of 
Westminster  erected  the  first  press  for  book- 
printing,  that  ever  was  in  Engutnd,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  1471,  and  where  William  Caxton, 
dtiMn  and  mercer  of  London,  who  first  brought 
it  into  England,  practised  it."    This  chapel  was 
in  a  retired  place,  and  free  £rom  interruption; 
and  from  this,  or  some  other  chapel,  it  is  sup- 
posed the  name  of  chapel  has  been  given  to  all 
printing-houses  in  England  ever  smce.     But 
above  all,  the  famous  John  Leland,   library 
keeper  to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  by  way  of  honour, 
had  the  title  of  "  The  Antiquary,^  and  lived 
near  to  Caxton's  own  time,  expressly  calls  him 
the  first  printer  of  England,  and  speaks  honour- 
ably of  nis  works :  and  as  he  had  spent  some 
time  in  Oxford,  after  having  fint  studied  and 
taken  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  he  could  hardly 
be  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  history  of  printing 


in  that  univenity.  We  cannot  forbear  adding, 
for  the  sake  of  a  name  so  celebrated,  the  more 
modem  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  who 
affirms  Caxton  to  have  been  tiie  first  that  im- 
ported the  art  of  printing  into  this  kingdom ; 
on  whose  authoritv  the  noless  celebrated  llf.  du 
Pin  styles  him  likewise  the  first  printer  of 
England. 

To  the  attestation  of  our  historians,  who  are 
clear  in  favour  of  Caxton,  and  quite  silent  con- 
cerning an  earlier  press  at  Oxford,  the  woiks  of 
Caxton  himself  add  great  confirmation ;  the 
rudeness  of  the  letter,  irregularity  of  the  page, 
want  of  signatures,  initial  letters,  &c.  in  his  first 
production  of  the  art  amongst  us.  Besides  these 
oircurastaoces,  notice  has  been  taken  of  a  passage 
in  his  Hittorw  of  Trmi,  which  amounts  to  a  direct 
testimony  of  it — '^  Tkiu  end  I .  thi$  book,"  ^e. 
(see  page  130,  ante.)  This  is  the  very  style  and 
language  of  our  first  printers,  which  every  one 
knows  who  is  the  least  conversant  with  old  books ; 
Faust  and  Schoeffer  set  the  example  from  Menti : 
by  advertising  the  public  at  the  end  of  each 
work, — ^  Tilat  they  were  not  drawn  or  written 
bg^  a  pen  (om  all  books  had  been  before,)  but 
made  Sy  a  new  art  and  invention  of  printing  or 
stamping  them  by  characters  or  types  of  metal  set 
informs."  In  imitation  of  whom  the  succeeding 
printers,  in  most  cities  of  Europe,  where  the  art 
was  new,  generally  gave  the  like  advertisement ; 
as  may  be  seen  from  Venice,  Rome,  Naples, 
Verona,  Basil,  Augsburg,  Lourain,  ice.  In  a 
similar  manner  to  Caxton. 

In  Pliny's  Natural  History,  printed  at  Venice, 
we  have  the  following  verses  : — 

Quern  modo  tun  ntmn  rapleu  tIx  Itctor  haJberlt  i 
Qniqi  ettun  frmetoa  piein  lefcndiu  cram : 

BcatitlUt  Venetim  me  nnper  BplrB  Johannet  i 
Bzicrlpaitq  i  librae  are  noUnte  meoe. 

Feeee  — **"—  qnondem,  moneo^  ceUunowi }  Quieecst : 
Nesiqi  labor  etodlooenit&iiigsnlo.  m.gccc.lztiiii. 

At  the  end  of  Cicero's  Philippic  Orations  :— 

Aaaer  Terpdl  eastoa  Jorie,  mide,  qood  aUt 
Comtreperee,  Oellu  decUlt  j  tntor  adeit 

ULoaioue  Oalius  :  n«  qnem  poecaatar  in  nram, 
Bdoeolt  pennis  nU  oiias  eaae  tnie. 

Tmprimlt  lUe  die,  qaantnxn  Hon  acribttnr  anno, 
lagenlo,  haad  noceas,  omnia  vlndt  homo. 

In  a  Spanish  History  of  Bodericus  Santius, 
printed  at  Rome,  the  following  is  pven  : — 

"  De  mandate  R.  P.  D.  Roderld  Kplaeopi  I>alaiitlnl  Aac 
tort*  hojoi  llbrl,  ego  DoAieicn  Qai-li;*  aine  calamo  aot 
poinii  eoDd.  libnmi  Impreaai.'' 

In  Eusebius'  C%ron«coi»,  printed  in  Latin,  at 
MOan ; — 

Omnlboa  at  pateant,  taboli*  ImpraHtt  ahenla 

ntUe  Lavania  gente  Fhilippue  opoi. 
Hacteno*  boc  toto  lanun  tat  otbe  volomen, 

Qaod  viz,  qol  fnrlttadla,  scriptor  eiat. 
Mane  ope  Lavanlie  nomenaa  voimaina  nostit 

jSie  pereziffoo  qnalibet  urbe  legant. 

In  all  the  books  translated  by  Caxton  from 
the  French,  as  the  History  of  Troy,  and  others, 
be  commoidy  marks  the  precise  time  of  his  en- 
tering on  the  translation,  of  his  finishing  it,  and 
of  his  putting  it  afterwards  into  the  press ;  which 
used  to  follow  each  other  with  little  or  no  inter, 
mission,  and  were  generally  completed  within 
die  compass  of  a  few  months ;  so  that  in  the 
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piesent  case,  after  he  had  finished  the  uansla- 
tion,  which  must  be  in  or  soon  itfter  1471,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  delay  the  impression 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  ihe  preparing  his 
materials;  especially  as  he  was  engaged  by 
promise  to  his  friends,  who  seem  to  hare  been 
pressing  and  in  haste,  to  delirer  copies  of  it  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  printer,  so  in 
this  of  his  first  work,  we  have  a  testimony  also 
from  himself  in  favour  of  this  book :  for  we 
hare  observed  that,  in  the  recital  of  his  works, 
he  mentions  it  the  first  in  order,  before  7%« 
Boke  of  Cheise,  which  seems  to  be  a  good  argu- 
ment of  its  being  actually  the  first.  "  When  I 
had  accomplUhea  dyvers  tcerkyt  and  hytUnyi 
traiulated  out  of  Fretuhe  into  Englyshe  at  the 
requeste  of  certain  lordet,  ladyei,  and  gentylmen, 
at  the  Recuyel  of  ihe  Hyttoryes  of  Traye,  the 
Boke  of  Cheste,  the  Hyitorye  of  Ja$on,  the  Hys- 
torye  of  the  Mirrour  of  the  World — I  have  tub- 
myted  myulf  to  traatlate  into  Englyshe  the  Le- 
gende  of  Sayntet,  called  Leaenda  Aurea  in  Latyn 
— and  Wylyam,  Erie  of  Arondel,  detyred  me — 
and  promysed  to  take  a  resonyble  quantyte  of 
themr—tente  to  me  a  vxmhipfvl  gentylman — 
promyring  that  my  tayd  lord  tbould,  dvrying  my 
Iff,  give  and  gratmt  to  me  a  yerelyfee,  that  u  to 
note,  a  bucke  in  tommer  and  a  doo  in  wynier."  Sfc. 

All  this,  added  to  the  common  marks  of  ear- 
lier antiquity,  which  are  more  observable  in  this 
than  in  any  other  of  his  books,  viz.  the  rudeness 
of  the  letter,  the  incorrectness  of  the  language, 
and  the  greater  mixture  of  French  wonu  than 
in  his  later  pieces,  makes  us  conclude  it  to  be 
his  first  work,  executed  when  he  came  fresh 
from,  a  long  residence  in  foreign  parts.  Nay, 
there  are  some  circumstances  to  make  us  believe 
that  it  was  actually  printed  abroad  at  Cologne, 
where  he  finished  the  translation,  and  where  he 
had  been  practising  and  learning  the  art ;  for, 
after  the  account  given  above,  of  his  having 
learnt  to  print,  he  immediately  adds,  "  whiclu 
boke  T  have  pre.ieiUed  to  my  laid  redoubtid  lady 
Margrete,  duchesse  of  Burgoyne,  |-c.,  and  the 
hath  well  acceptid  hit,  and  largely  rewarded  me," 
Ike,  which  seems  to  imply  his  continuance 
abroad  till  after  the  impression  as  well  as  the 
translation  of  the  book.  The  conjecture  is 
much  strengthened  by  another  fact  attested  of 
him — that  he  did  really  print  at  Cologne  the 
first  edition  of  Bartholamteut  de  proprietatibua 
rerum,  in  Latin ;  which  is  affirmed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  in  an  English  edition  of  the  same 
bookj  in  the  following  lines: — 

And  also  of  yoor  chvTte  bMr  in  remembxance 
The  aoule  at  WUliam  CuloD,  flnt  printer  of  thl*  boke. 
In  Laten  tongne  at  Coleyn,  himsetf  to  •dnniiice, 
Tbat  everjr  wen  dlsposjrd  man  may  thereon  loke. 
And  John  Tate  the  Yoonger,  Joye  mote  he  broke 
Whiche  late  hath  in  Eng^laxide  do  makethia  paper  thjrnne 
That  now  in  oar  KngHah  tbia  boke  la  prynted  Inne. 

It  is  certain  that  the  same  book  was  printed 
at  Cologne,  by  Jo.  Koelholf,  and  the  first  that 
appears  of  his  printing,  1470,  whilst  Caxton 
was  at  the  place  and  busying  himself  in  the  art ; 
and  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  encou-  | 


lager  and  promoter  of  the  work,  or  to  have  for- 
niAed  the  expense  of  it,  he  might  possibly,  on 
that  account,  be  considered  at  home  as  the  aa- 
thor  of  it. 

It  is  now  time  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  to 
avoid  being  censured  for  spending  too  much 
pains  on  an  argument  so  inconsiderable;  where 
the  only  view  is  to  set  right  some  ptrints  of  his- 
tory that  have  been  fidsely  or  negligently  trrated 
by  our  writers,  and,  above  all,  to  do  a  piece  of 
justice  to  the  memory  of  our  worthy  country- 
man, WILLIAM  CAXTON,  and  not  snfier 
him  to  be  robbed  of  the  glory  so  cleaAy  line  to 
him  of  having  first  introduced  into  this  kingdom 
an  art  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  mankind:  a 
kind  of  merit  that,  in  the  sense  of  all  nations, 
gives  the  best  title  to  true  praise,  and  the  best 
claim  to  be  commemorated  with  honour  to  pos- 
terity: and  it  ought  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
monument,  what  is  declared  of  another  printer, 
Bartholomeus  Bottonus  of  Reggio— "  Prtmw 
ego  in  patria  modo  chartat  are  ttgnavi,  et  noau 
bibliopola  fiii,"  $-c. 

To  sum  up  the  contradictory  statements,  which 
have  been  advanced  by  Atkyns  and  Oxonides,it 
may  be  asked  can  any  two  statements  possibly  be 
more  opposite?  Atkyns  strengthens  his  opinion 
bjr  an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  which  prohibits  fo- 
reigners from  exercising  the  art  in  wis  country: 
while  Oxonides  brings  forward  no  other  proof 
than  the  execution  of  the  book,  which  (according 
to  Atkyns)  was  the  production  of  an  under-work- 
man.  Does  this  declaration  carry  probabili^  on 
the  face  of  it  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  Had  Oxo- 
nides adhered  to  the  account  given  by  Atkyns, 
he  would  have  done  more  for  the  cause.  It  is 
my  conviction,  that  the  Oxford  claim  is  entitled 
to  no  credit ;  and  fully  agreeing  widi  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  that  the  book  in  question  must  have  been 
antedated.  Whether  Atlnms  was  the  inventor  of 
this  story,  or  dupe  of  otJiers,  cannot,  perhaps, 
now  be  ascertained ;  but  one  thing  is  clear  that 
he  was  an  interested  person,  and  hsul  it  not  been 
from  a  private  motive,  he  would  not  hare  pub- 
lished a  work  which  bears  improbabili^  on  the 
face  of  almost  every  sentence. 

The  glaring  contradictions  in  the  statements 
of  Oxonides  and  Dibdin,  are  here  given  to 
show  which  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit:  the 
former  asserts,  that "  Caxton  and  Rood  were  in- 
difierently  good  printers :  De  Worde  and  Pynson 
were  worte ;  and  those  that  follow  them  most 
abominable .'"  While  the  latter  maintains,  that 
Caxton's  successor,  "  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  a  printer 
of  very  considerable  taste,  and  of  infinitely  more 
skill  than  his  predecessor.  The  present  is  not 
the  place  to  describe  the  peculiarities  and  the 
beauties  of  his  press-work  :  but  as  connected  with 
the  subject  of  eugrdving,  we  may  remark  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  rather  partial  to  the  mode  of 
embellishing  his  books  with  cuts  ;  and  that  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  magnificent  of  his  pro- 
ductions, his  edition  of  Barlholometu  de  Peo- 
prietatibut  Rerum,  exhibits  a  combination  of 
printing  and  engraving,  of  which,  in  this  countiy, 
we  have  nothing  before  that  deserves  to  be  put 
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in  compuison.  His  edition  of  the  Polycknmicon 
(1495)  which  is  hardly  less  splendid  for  its  typo- 
paphical  execution,  and  which,  according  to 
Herbert,  was  printed  with  a  newly-cast  type,  is 
also  carious  on  the  score  of  engraving." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the 
first  note  prefixed  to  ue  Life  of  Caxton,  hy  that 
htmed  bibliographer,  the  Rer.  T.  F.  Dibdin : 

"  Dr.  Middleton's  Disserlation  concerning  the 
Origin  of  Printing  in  England,  was  first  separately 
published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  1735,  and  was 
afterwards  incorporated  into  his  works  published 
both  in  quarto  and  octavo.  It  is  a  spirited  per- 
fonnance ;  but  it  is  filled  chiefly  with  a  refutation 
of  Atkyns's  ridiciUout  pamphlet  on  the  Original 
ad  Grovrth  of  Printing,  1664,  4to. ;  wherdn  the 
laurel  was  intended  to  have  been  snatched  from 
Caxton's  brow  and  given  to  an  ideal  printer  of 
the  name  of  CorBeUis.  Middleton's  pamphlet 
ras  rather  popular  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
aad  his  attack  upon  Atkyns  was  ably  seconded 
by  a  writer  of  the  fictitious  name  of  Oxonides ; 
whose  remarks,  originally  published  in  the  Weekly 
URteeUoM/,  April  36,  1735,  (see  page  148,  anU,) 
were  judiciously  inserted,  along  with  the  sub- 
stBoceof  Dr.Middleton's  Dittertation,  by  Messrs. 
Bovyer  and  Nichols,  in  their  Origin  of  Print- 
ing." 

"I  will  close  this  note  by  remarking,  that, 
although  Caxton  is  called  by  me  the  first  Eng- 
litk  printer,  yet  I  fully  believe  in  the  authen- 
tici^  of  die  Oxford  edition  of  the  Expoticio 
ttmeti  JerojUnU  in  timholo  apottolorwm,  Ace,  of 
the  date  of  1468 — which  was  printed  by  a^ 
ragmer  at  Oxford,  who  was  afterwards  inter- 
rnpted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  typographical 
laSoars.  I  hare  seen  two  copies  of  this  work ; 
one  in  the  Bodleian  library ;  another  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge.  His  Majesty  has 
the  only  remaining  copy  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. In  my  account  of  Printing  at  Oxford, 
(in  a  subsequent  volume)  a  particular  analysis 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  controversy  relating  to 
it,  will  be  given  :  meanwhile  the  reader  may  see 
how  the  arguments  of  Oxonides  have  been 
strengtibened  by  the  laminous  observations  of 
Mr.  Willet  in  his  Memoir  on  Printing  in  the 
Arducologia." 

Is  not  this  sentence  inconsistent?  How  can 
Mr.  Dibdin  call  Caxton  the  first  printer,  when 
he  acknowledges  a  prior  book  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Oxford  ?  We  regret  that  his  account  of 
the  Oxford  press  has  not  yet  made  its  appear- 
uce;  wbica  would  have  spared  us  these  re- 
■aaiks;  there  being  no  question  that  his  able 
pea  will  satisfy  all  doubts.  In  the  interim  we 
aniwipate  his  argument,  by  a  supposition,  that 
he  means,  Caxton  wot  the  firtt  Englisliman  who 
printed  tn  this  country;  but,  that  an  uninaum 
fijreigner  tnu  the  firtt  toko  praetited  the  art  at 
Oxford !  This  would  be  one  way  of  reconciling 
the  above. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  so  many  of  our  countrjinen 
u>  coincide  with  Atkyns.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  his  pamphlet,  aiter  a  lapse  of  near  two  hun- 


dred years,  (during  which  time  Caxton  had  been 
universally  considered  as  the  first  printer  in 
England,)  the  literati  were  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, that  the  substance  was  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  newly-discovered  document  then 
in  the  Lambeth  library.  Backed  by  such  an 
assertion,  no  one  presumed  to  question  it ;  and 
our  typographer  would  most  probably  have  been 
robbed  of  his  justly-earned  fame,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton, 
who  answered  Atkyns  in  the  most  satisfactonr 
manner,  and  thus  changed  the  minds  of  several, 
who  before  had  been  decidedly  against  Caxton. 

The  learned  Meerman,  who  has  followed 
Junius  through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  hear- 
say tradition,  (in  favour  of  Coster  and  Haerlem) 
seized  upon  Atkyns'  pamplet  with  avidity,  and 
endeavoured  to  account  for  and  explain  the  nu- 
merous inconsistencies  contained  in  that  ridicu- 
lous work :  this  s^^n  created  a  sensation  in  the 
minds  of  many  ;  because,  coming  from  the  pen 
of  a  foreigner,  it  was  considered  by  John  Bull 
(as  most  foreign  productions  now  are)  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  if  it  had  been  of  English  birth. 
Had  one  of  the  workmen  been  taken  from  Haer- 
lem, as  Atkyns  asserts,  would  Junius,  and  all  his 
successors,  have  omitted  to  notice  that  which 
would  have  been  the  strongest  argument  they 
could  possibly  adduce.  We  nilly  trust,  that  what 
is  here  advanced  upon  this  subject  will  justly 
consign  Atkyns'  pamphlet  to  the  shades  of  ob- 
livion, although  supported  by  the  luminous  obser- 
vations of  Meerman,  and  a  portion  of  the  literati 
of  this  country. — Johnson,  Typographia.  r.  I. 

The  following  extracts  are  given  with  a  view 
of  shewing  the  reader  the  high  authorities  in 
favour  of  Caxton,  in  none  of  which  is  mentioned 
a  prior  press  at  Oxford  :  had  the  circumstance 
taken  place,  as  stated  bv  Atkyns,  it  must  have 
been  known  to  some  of^  these  respectable  cha- 
racters:— 

THOUA8  FULLER. 

An  kMorian  and  <ftetn«,  mUhor  «/  the  History  of  the  Wor- 
thies of  England,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  the  Half 
State  J  and  other  teorka,  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  in 
ISOS.    DiedinlKl. 

"  Bale  begtnnetfa  very  coldly  In  hia  oommeiuiatioii,  by 
whom  bets  charactered  '  Virnonvmnio  staptdus,  out  igna- 
Ha  torpea  i'  but  we  nnderitaad  the  hmpuge  of  his  Liptote, 
the  nther  hecaiwe  he  pniaeth  hli  diligence  and  learning. 
He  had  moetof  his  edacaUon  beyond  the  Mas,  Uvingtbirty 
yean  la  the  court  of  Margaret  Ducheia  of  Burgundy, 
siner  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  whence  I  conclude  liini 
an  Anti  Lancasterlan  in  his  ailWrtion.  HecontinaedPo/y. 
ehronteon  (beglnninf;  where  Treriaa  ended)  uoto  the  end 
of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  with  good  Judgment  and  fide. 
lity.  And  yet  when  he  wilteth  that  King  Richard  the 
Second  left  in  hi*  ticasary  money  and  Jewd*  to  the  value 
of  seven  hundred  Uionsand  pounds,  I  cannot  credit  him,  it 
is  so  contrary  to  the  received  character  of  that  king's  riot  ■ 
ous  prodigality.  Cucton  cartfnlly  ooUactad  and  printed 
all  Chancel's  works,  and  on  many  aooonnta  deeerred  well 
of  posterity,  when  he  died  In  the  year  1488." 

ARCHBISHOP  WILLIAM  NICOLSON. 

A  learned  ftrelate,  teas  torn  at  Orion,  in  Camierland,  ahmit 
lees,  and  died  in  1717.  Hepuillshed  Ote  English  Hislo- 
rieal  Library,  foUo,  1740. 

*' WUUam  Caxton  was  a  menial  servant,  for  thirty  years 
together,  to  Margaret  Dachess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  our 
King  Edward  IV.  In  Flanders.  He  aiterwards  returned 
into  England ;  where  finding,  as  he  says,  an  imperfect  his. 
tory  (begun  by  one  of  tte  monks  of  St.  Albans,  says  John 
Pits  very  unadvisedly)  he  continued  it  In  English,  giving 
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It  only  the  Latin  Utle  of  Fruaiiu  ttmporum.  How  imall  a 
portion  of  this  work  Is  owing  to  tUs  author,  lias  been  ob- 
served l>drore  t  but  be  now  usually  bears  the  name  of  the 
whole,  which  begins  with  the  first  inhabiting  of  this  island, 
and  ends  die  last  year  of  Edward  IV.  1483.  The  opportu- 
nities he  liad  of  being  acquainted  with  the  court  transac- 
tions of  bis  own  time,  would  encourage  his  readers  to  hope 
for  great  natters  from  him ;  but  his  fancy  seems  to  have 
led  him  into  an  undertaking  above  his  strength." 

JOHN  BAGFORD. 
An  ttnHquary,  and  an  eminent  collector  of  curiosities.    He 

compiled  an  History  of  Printingt  t[C.    He  died  in  171G. 

"  William  Caxton  took  to  the  art  and  crafte  of  printing 
rightwell,  altho'  to  his  great  expense  of  time  and  charges 
of  money.  Oar  Caxton  was  of  ripe  wit,  and  quick  of  appre- 
hension in  all  he  undertook ;  I  mean  in  all  the  Iraoka  he 
then  translated  into  Ene:lish  :  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
faces he  then  put  forth  in  print.  He  was  so  industrious  a 
man,  that  the  like  hath  not  been  seen  in  this  our  kingdom, 
to  be  the  translator  and  printer  of  so  many  books  with  his 
own  tuuids.'* 

DR.  CONYERS  MIDSLETON. 

A  ctUbraied  dwtne  and  critic ^  was  bom  at  York  in  1083. 
Author  of  the  IMe  of  Cicero,  a  Diss^taHon  eoneeming 
the  Origin  of  Printing  in  England,  and  many  other 
works.    He  died  in  17SO. 

"  Whoever  turns  over  Caxton's  printed  works  mnst  con- 
tract a  respect  for  him,  and  be  convinced  that  he  preserved 
the  same  character  through  life,  of  an  honest,  modest  man: 
grefttly  indostrioos  to  do  good  to  his  country,  to  the  best 
of  liis  abilities,  by  spreading  among  the  people  such  books 
as  be  thought  nsiefiU  to  religion  and  good  manners,  wliich 
were  chiefly  translatKHi  ftom  the  French." 

JOHN  LEWIS. 
Minister  of  Margate,  in  Kent,  author  of  the  life  of  CaxUm, 

mth  an  aecmaU  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Printing  in 

England,  1737. 

*'  Bir.  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  a  very  humble,  mo- 
dest, and  virtuous  man.  He  often  styles  himself  a  rude 
and  !^iInplc  pcrsrtii,  confesses  his  ignorance,  and  humbly 
beseeches  the  pardon  of  his  readers,  and  the  patience  to 
correct  his  works  ;  and  expreaaes  himself  in  other  terms  so 
submissive  and  sclf-abasinjf  as  are  very  uncommou,  and 
more  easily  admired  than  imitated,  &c.  He  was  a  man  of 
no  more  learning  tliaa,  as  he  ingeniously  confessed,  hehad 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Engliah  and  French  languages,  in 
which  he  modestly  acknowledged,  he  remembered  himself 
of  his  rudeness  and  onperfltness.  By  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  liis  printed  books,  it  sufBdently  appears  in 
how  great  favour  and  request  he  was  with  the  princes  and 
great  men  of  his  own  time.** 

S.  PALMER,  (or  G.  PSALMANAZAR.) 
Aleamedprlnter,  and  author  of  a  History  of  Printing,    He 

died  in  1733.  Mr,  Palmer  is  supposed  to  have  been  assisted 

by  Paalmanaxar, 

"  I  can't  but  olserve,  that  the  faults  of  his  English  are 
owing  more  to  his  long  continuance  abroad,  than  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  ;  which  will  easily  appear  from  an  accu- 
rate observation  of  bis  language,  and  manner  of  spelling, 
which  discover  a  foreigner  more  than  a  broad- spoken 
Kentishmaii,  S;c.  Besides  his  accomplishments  as  a  mer- 
chant, Mr.  Ca,\-tan  aoqoired  a  great  deal  of  politeness, 
partly  by  his  travels  for  thirty  years,  and  partly  by  his 
frequent  resideiict!  at  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Burgun . 
dy,  sister  to  Kin;'  Ewd.  IV.who  caressed  and  patronized 
liim  very  much,  i^c.  As  he  wasaperson  indefatigable  and 
ambitious  of  applause,  as  well  as  eamestin  promoting  the 
glory  of  his  own  country,  he  read  incessantly  the  histories 
uS  his  own  and  other  nations }  wUeb  at  proper  times  lie 
digested  Into  order." 

WILLIAM  OLDYS. 

Nmry  King  at  Arms,  well  verted  in  English  Anti^ties,  a 
eorreat  writer,  andgood  historian.    Bom  1067,  died  1761. 

"  And  indeed,  that  a  man  should,  for  twenty  years  to;;c- 
ther,  alter  age  had  crept  over,  and  begnn  to  make  im- 
preasions  upon  him,  when  others  naturally  covet  a  cessation 
from  lahoor,  especially  of  the  brain :  that  he,  William  Cax- 
ton, should  still,  alter  he  had  given  between  filly  and  three 
•core  testimonies  of  his  indefatigable  diligence,  in  the 
publications  he  had  made,  which  are  computed  to  have 
amounted  to  that  number  -,  and  now,  as  he  could  be  little 
less  than  fourscore  years  of  age,  that  he  should  be  desirous 
of  giving  still  ftesh  and  farther  instances  of  his  zeal  to  pro- 
mote or  disperse  the  most  virtuous  examples  and  pious 
Instmctions  among  his  countrymen ;  these,  as  they  are  no 


ordinary  proofs  of  the  peinfial  services  he  bestowed  npoi 
them,  so  they  have  deserved  no  common  acknowledgt- 
ments." 

JOHN  AMES. 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  devoted  ktmuHf 
to  the  study  of  antiquities,  in  which  he  aequtredgreat  tmi, 
nence,  andpubUshed  Typographical  Antiiruities,  being  n 
Historical  Account  of  Printing  in  England,  4(o.,  1749^ 
and  other  works.    He  died  in  1759. 

"  Mr.  Caxton  was  a  citizen  and  mercer  of  London :  it 
the  death  of  his  master  he  travelled  abroad  in  tbt  Low 
Countries,  as  an  agent  or  merchant,  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years ;  his  good  accomplishments,  and  great  knonltdtr 
in  foreign  traAc,  procured  him  bo  much  esteem  at  home, 
that  he  wasjolncd  in  a  commission  with  Richard  WMe. 
hill,  esq.  to  conclude  a  treaty  ol  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween King  Edward  IV.  and  the  dnke  of  Bmxnndy,  whoie 
son  afterwards  married  the  Lady  Margaret,  King  EdmnTa 
sister,  in  1468 :  tiiis  lady  was  our  first  printer's  great  hiinl 
and  patroness." 

ANONYMOUS,  17M. 

"  William  Caxton,  who  first  introduced  printing  hto 
England,  has,  no  doubt,  been  Instrumental  in  presenilis 
many  things  which  otherwise  wonld  have  been  iMt  Bat 
the  misfortune  was,  that  be  vras  but  an  lUitsatemaa,  tat 
of  small  judgment,  by  which  means  he  printed  notUogbiit 
mean  and  fhvolous  things,  as  appears  from  the  catalogues 
of  his  impressions,  given  us  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.Ames. 
Whereas,  had  he  been  a  scholar,  and  had  made  a  better 
choice  of  the  works  that  were  to  iiass  to  his  press,  it  is 
prolmbie  many  excellent  performances,  now  lost,  would 
have  been  secured  to  us,  especially  if  he  had  reoonrse  to 
some  of  the  more  ancient  pieces ;  but,  as  it  is,  Caxton's 
works  are  valuable  for  little  else  than  as  being  eariy  per- 
formances in  the  art  of  printing,  and  as  wnxight  of  by 
him." 

THOMAS  WARTOK. 

Poet  Laureat,  and  Camden*s  Professor  of  Modem  Biltsif, 
at  Oxford,  author  of  a  History  of  English  Poetry,  sad 
other  eminent  works.  He  diediniygo. 
"  French  versions  enabled  Caxton,  our  first  printer,  to 
enrich  the  state  of  letters  in  this  country  with  many  Tsls- 
able  publications.  He  found  it  no  dUBcult  task,  either  by 
hiidself  or  the  help  of  his  friends,  to  turn  a  considerable 
number  of  these  pieces  into  English,  which  he  iiriiited. 
Ancient  learning  had  as  yet  made  too  Uttleprogiesa  among 
us,  to  encourage  this  enterprising  and  industiions  artist  to 
publish  the  Roman  authors  in  their  original  language : 
and  had  not  the  French  furnished  tdm  with  these  matotilt, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Virgil,  OvU,  Cicero,  and  many  other 
good  writers,  would,  by  the  means  of  his  press,  have  been 
circulated  in  the  English  tongue,  so  early  as  the  dose  of 
the  fUteenth  century." 

DR.  KIPPI8. 
A  celebrated  English  divine  and  biographical  writer,  aw 
bom  at  Nottingham  ut  1727.    He  died  in  1/99. 

*'  Caxton,  by  translating,  or  procuring  to  be  translated, 
such  a  number  of  the  books  from  the  French,  greatly  coa- 
tributed  to  promote  the  state  of  literature  in  England.  It 
was  only  in  this  way  that  he  could  introduce  his  country- 
men to  the  knowledge  of  many  valuable  publications,  at  a 
time  when  an  acqusdntance  with  the  learned  languages 
was  confined  to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  Ancient  learning  bad 
as  yet  made  too  little  progress  among  us,  to  encoonge 
him  to  publish  the  Roman  authors  in  the  original  tongue." 

DR.  HENRY. 

Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh,  a»i 
author  of  the  History  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  t  vols,  its. 
Died  Nov.  34,  1790. 

"  All  our  historians  and  other  writers,  who  fioaibbed  in 
or  near  those  times,  and  mention  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing into  England,  unanlmonslv,  and  withoat  hesitatioo, 
ascribe  th^honoor  to  Mr.  William  Caxton,  meicer  and 
citizen  of  London.  This  modest,  worthy,  and  Industrious 
man,  hath  been  already  noticed  as  an  historian  ;  he  was 
also  the  translator  of  many  books  out  of  Itench  into  Eng- 
lish ;  but  he  merited  most  of  his  country  by  intzodudng 
the  art  of  printing." 

EDWARD  GIBBON. 

The  eminent  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  oftheRonss 
Empire,  a  work  which  will  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written.  He  died  Jan.  16,  ITIM. 
"  It  was  in  the  year  H"4  that  our  first  press  was  estab- 

Uahed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  William  Caxton :  bat  hi 
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the  cfaotoe  of  his  authors,  that  UbenUaad  Indoatriooa  utlit 
wu  reduced  to  comply  with  the  vidoas  tasteof  his  readers, 
to  gntify  the  nobles  with  treatises  on  heraldry,  hawklnr,* 
and  the  Game  of  Chess,  and  to  amoae  tile  popular  creduUty 
with  romances  of  faholous  fcoig-hts,  and  lefenda  of  more 
Cibiiloaa  saints.  The  father  at  printing  expresses  a  laud- 
able desire  to  elucidate  the  history  of  his  country." 

THOMAS  ASTLE. 

.-In  SngUaA  tmliquarff,  wag  bom  in  StqfordMhin,  Be  wtu 
the  authtro/  tka  Origi»  mtd  Progrtu  of  Writing,  uwtU 
BierogfypAie  at  ElmaUnrpt  and  other  toorka.  He  died 
i»  1803. 

••  William  Caxton  hath  been  generally  allowed  to  hare 
flntlnQodoced  and  practised  the  art  of  printing  in  England 
In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  He  became  a  reputable 
mertdiant,  and.  In  U6l,  he  was  one  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed by  King  Edward  IV.  in  negodating  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  afterwards 
patronized  by  Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to 
that  king-  Caxton  hating  received  a  good  education  in 
his  yootli,hadataste  for  leaning,  and  nude  himself  master 
of  the  art  of  printing."t 

Haying,  as  we  conceive,  fully  set  aside  the 
claim  of  Oxford  (and  her  wtknown  printer  J  and 
clearly  estabUshed  the  unquestionaole  right  of 
William  Caxton,  to  the  disdnguished  honoui 
of  having  introduced  the  ait  of  printing  into  this 
country  ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some 
further  notice  of  the  labours  of  our  first  printer. 
Caxton's  first  performances  are    very  rude 
and  barbarous.    Lewis  says,  "  he  used  a  letter 
resembling  the  hand-writing  then  in  use.  His  d, 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  very  sing^ar.    He  used 
the  characteristics  which  we  find  in  English  ma- 
nuscripts before  the  Conquest.    Instead  of  com- 
mas and  periods,  he  used  an  oblique  stroke, 
thus  /,  which  the  Dutch  printers  do  to  this  day 
in  their  Gothic  impressions.     His  letter  was  pe- 
culiar and  easily  known,  being  a  mixture  of 
Secretary  and  Gothic  as  to  shape ;  and  sometimes 
of  great  primer  as  to  size ;  especially  in  printing 
proper  names.    He  had  a  way  of  joining  almost 
any  two  characters  together.     In  his  titles  he 
used  the  German  text,  or  what  our  printers  call 
the  Gothic,  of  the  size  of  gteaX  primer,  and  some- 
times he  mixed  it  with  his  Secretary  or  common 
print,  as  our  printers  now  do  the  italic.    Like 
other  printers  of  his  time,  he  never  used  any 
direction  or  catch-word,  but  placed  the  signature 
where  that  now  stands ;  and  rarely  numbered  his 
leaves,  and  never  his  pages.    In  most  of  his  books 
he  only  printed,  as  the  custom  then  was,  a  small 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters,  to  imitate 
what  the  initial  or  capital  letter  should  be,  and 
left  that  to  be  made  by  the  illuminor,  who  wrote 
it  with  a  pen,  with  red,  blue,  or  green  ink ;  but 
in  some  of  his  books  he  used  two-line  letters  of 
a  gothic  kind.    As  he  printed  long  before  the 
present  method  of  adding  the  errata  at  the  end 
of  books  was  used,  his  extraordinary  exactness 
obliged  him  to  take  a  great  deal  more  pains  than 
can  easily  be  imagined ;  for,  after  a  book  was 
printed  off,  his  method  was,  to  revise  it,  and  cor- 

*  Gibbon  is  here  mistaken.  He  was  probably  thinkin;; 
of  the  St.  Albans*  Book  on  these  sat^ects.  of  the  date  of 
148(1 ;  or  of  Wynkyn  Oe  Worde's  reprint  of  the  latter.  In 
I«g<.  Caxton  never  printed  a  work  upon  'heraldry  or 
hawUag.' — iNMia. 

t  These  extracts  are  taken  Iroia  Johnson,  with  the  ex- 
ception ol  the  short  biographical  noticea  placied  at  the  head 
of  each  aitiele,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader.— SiW. 


lect  the  faults  in  it  with  red  ink ;  this  being  done 
to  one  copv,  he  then  employed  a  proper  person 
to  correct  the  whole  impression."  His  books  are 
printed  on  paper  made  of  the  paste  of  linen  rags, 
verv  fine  ana  good,  and  not  unlike  the  thin 
vellum  on  which  they  used  to  write  their  books 
at  that  time. 

There  is  one  mistake,  however,  worth  the  cor- 
recting, that  the  writers  have  universally  fallen 
into  and  taken  up  from  each  other  ;  that  John 
Islip  was  tlie  abbot  who  first  encouraged  the  art, 
and  entertained  the  artist  in  his  house  :  whereas 
it  is  proved,  that  he  was  not  the  abbot  until  four 
years  afier  Caxton's  death ;  and  that  Thomas 
Milling  was  abbot  in  1 470,  made  bishop  of  Here- 
ford a  few  years  after,  and  held  the  abbey  in 
commendam  in  1485  ;  in  which  John  Estney 
next  succeeded :  su  that  Milling,  who  was  reput- 
ed a  great  scholar,  must  have  been  the  generous 
friend  and  patron  of  Caxton,  who  gave  tuat  libe- 
ral reception  to  an  art  so  beneficial  to  learning. 

This  shews  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  common 
history,  and  necessary  to  recur  to  original  testi- 
monies, when  we  would  know  the  state  of  facts 
with  exactness.  Mr.  Echard,  at  the  end  of 
Edward  IVth's  reign,  among  the  learned  of  that 
age,  mentions  William  Caxton  as  a  writer  of 
English  history  ;  but  seems  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  the  same  with  the  printer  of  that  name. 
Had  he  ever  looked  into  Caxton's  books,  the 
doubts  had  been  cleared  ;  or  had  he  consulted  his 
Chronicle  of  England,  which  it  is  strange  that  an 
English  hLstoiian  could  neglect,  he  would  have 
learnt  at  least  to  fix  the  beginning  of  the  art  of 
printing  in  the  abbey. 

The  productions  of  Caxton's  press  amount  to 
sixtv-four.  Of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
works,  either  from  the  anecdotes  connected  with 
them,  from  the  insight  they  give  into  his  life  and 
character,  or  into  the  manner  of  the  times,  or 
from  the  specimens  they  afford  of  his  talents  and 
information,  w«  shall  give  a  short  account,  ar- 
ranging them  in  chronological  order : — 

alphabetical    list   of   THE    BOOKS 
raiNTSD  «T  CAXTOH. 

From  Dibdin's  edition  of  Ames'  Tfpograpkical  AnIiquUiee. 

Accidence  [No  date.] 

jEsop 1*84 

Arthur,  Histories  of U8S 

Ballad,  Fragment  of. CNo  date.] 

Blanchardln  and  Eglantine Do. 

Bcetlus Do. 

Book  of  Divers  QhosUy  Matters Do. 

of  Good  Manners U87 

for  Travellers  Do. 

CatoMagnos MSS 

Cato  Parvus [Nodate.] 

Charles  the  Great. H8S 

Chastisiuj;  of  God's  Children [Nodate.] 

Chaucer's  Book  of  Fate Do. 

Canterbury  Tale* [Isted.]        Do. 

Ditto [and  ed.]        Do. 

Tndllns  and  Cresside Do. 

Minor  Works  with  Lydgate>s Da 

Chess,  Game  of. ,."'*    , 

[Nodate.] 

Chivalry,  Fait  of  Aims  and 1489 

Orderof. )484 

Chronicle  of  England,  &c '480 

Cordial "80 

Craft  to  Know  wen  to  Die 1490 
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Corial  of  Alain  CharUer [Nodate.] 

DictusoftheFhUoatnitaen U77 

De  Fide  and  Canto,  &c [No  date.] 

Diiectorlnm  Sacerdotnm Do. 

Doctrinal  of  Sapience UBg 

Edward  the  Confenor. qo) 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 1481 

GoldenLegend 1483 

Cover's  Confesito  Amantls 1483 

HorjB [No  date.] 

Jason 147» 

Infimda  Balvatoris [No  date.] 

Katheilne  of  Sienne Do. 

Knight  of  the  Tower 1484 

Uber  Festivalis  1483 

LifeofoorLadf  [Nodate.] 

SaintWenefHd Do. 

Lombardr.  Historyof    qn? 

Lncidary. [NodaU.] 

Lyndewood quf 

Mirror  of  the  World 1481 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses 1480 

Paris  and  Vienne I48S 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul 1483 

Polychronicon 1481 

Proverb*  of  Pisa 1478 

Reynard  the  Fox 1481 

Royal  Book 1484 

Rossel,  Oration  of. [Nodate.] 

Siege  of  Rhodes Do. 

Speculum  Vltc  Christl Do. 

Statutes  Do. 

Troy,  Receuil  dee  Histoires Do. 

Histories  of I47I 

Tully  of  Old  Age,  &e 1481 

Virgil's  .£neid  ]4go 

Work  of  Sapience* .' [No  date.] 

1474,  March  31.  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Cheste :  Translated  out  of  the  French,  and  im- 
prynted  by  William  CaxUm.  Fynyshed  the  last 
day  of  Marche,  the  yerofour  Lord  God  a  thou- 
sand foure  hondred  Ixxiiij. 

This  book,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bag- 
ford,  in  which  opinion  Mr.  Lewis  concurs,  is 
considered  the  first  work  printed  in  Enghmd. 
The  fonner  says,  "Caxton's  first  book  in  the 
abbey  was  the  Game  of  Chess  ;  a  book,  in  those 
times,  much  in  use  with  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
in  all  likelihood  first  desired  by  the  abbot,  and 
the  rest  of  his  friends  and  masters.  It  under- 
went two  impressions  if  not  more."    "  At  all 

•This  list  of  the  books  printed  by  Caxton  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  better  closed  than  by  the  foUowini^  anecdote  tnxta  Her- 
bert: "  At  my  tirst  setting  out  (says  he;  in  this  arduous 
undertaking,  1  entertained  hopes  of  beinij  able  to  give  a 
more  correct  and  certain  account  of  Mr.  Caxton's  works, 
having  been  informed  that  there  were  still  existing  com- 
plete copies  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  Caxtou'y  bof^cs,  collected 
and  preserved  by  tlie  late  Mr.  CheswcU,  a  very  eminent 
bookseller  of  the  last  auc,  and  that  they  were  then  in  the 
possession  of  a  sentlcnian,  who,  no  doulit,  would  favour 
me  with  the  perusal  of  them,  and  be  v^lid  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  communicatuig  materials  so  curious,  and  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  and  authenticate  the  meiiloh^  of  our  first 
printer.  Without  delay  1  waited  on  the  gentleman,  who 
very  politely  promised  me  the  use  of  them,  but  said  they 
were  sent  over  to  Amsterdam,  for  the  Inspection  of  a 
friend  there,  but  that  he  would  write  foi  them  the  first 
opportunity.  A  short  time  after,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
write  to  him  that  I  would  with  pleasure  wsit  on  him,  in 
order  to  take  extracts  tram  his  Caxtons,  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  In  a  few  days  I  was 
Indulged  with  an  answer.  Informing  me  ■  he  had  received 
from  Holland  the  very  disagreeable  intelligence,  that  all 
his  flne  Caxtons  had  met  with  the  unfortunate  accident 
(Heu  lamentable  dictu !)  at  being  burnt,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed, as  he  understood,  by  the  neglect  of  a  servant  in 
his  master's  absence,  throwing  down  from  a  shelf  a  larce 
bottle  of  aquafortis  into  the  box  where  the  said  books 
were,  and  neglecting  them  in  his  fright,  so  that  more 
mischief  was  done  in  the  room."  "I  am  very  much  afndd." 
condndes  Herbert,  "  that  my  fliend  received  but  a  Flemith 
account  of  Yii  Caxtons." 


erents,"  observes  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  it  is  incontro- 
rertible  that  the  present  work  is  the  first  uotk 
printed  by  Caxton  to  which  the  date  of  the  im- 
print is  a]ffix.ed ;  and  is  in  consequence,  a  great 
curiosity."  The  work  opens  with  the  following 
dedication  to  Georg;e  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
eldest  surviving  broUber  of  Edward  IV. 

"  To  the  right  noble,right  excellent  and  vertwm 
prince  George,  due  of  Clarence,  erle  of  Wanadi 
and  Salisburye,  grete  chamberlayn  of  Etutmde 
and  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  oldest  brother  of  kmg 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  kynge  of  Englmi 
and  of  Fraunce,  your  most  humble  tenant  WU. 
liam  Caxton,  amange  other  of  your  servantet,  lenJs 
unto  you  peas,  heltlie,joye,  and  victorye  upon  yoitr 
enemeys,  right  hwhpuytsant  and  redoubted  princt. 
For  as  much  as  I  have  understand  and  knoux,  that 
ye  are  enclined  tinto  the  comyn  uxle  of  the  kynge, 
our  said  soveryn  lord,  and  his  nobles,  lordes  and 
comyn  peple  of  his  noble  royame  of  England,  and 
that  ye  savje  gladly  the  inJuMlant  of  the  same  in- 
formed  in  good,  vertuous,  prouffitable  and  honetti 
maners,  in  whiche  your  noble  persone,  witguydynj 
of  youre  hous,  haboundeth,  gynyng  lyght  and  en- 
sample  unto  all  other.  Therefore  I  have  put  m 
in  devoyr  to  translate  a  lityll  booke  late  comyn  into 
mynhandes,outofFrensheinto  Englishe,inwhick 
I  fynde  thautorities,  dictes  of  auncient  doetaurs, 
philosophers,  poetes,  and  of  other  loyse  men,  Mtk 
ben  recounted  and  applyed  unto  the  moralitie  of 
the  publique  wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  iht 
comyn  peple,  after  the  game  and  playe  of  the  Ckme, 
whiche  booke,  right  puyssand  and  redoubtid  lord,  1 
have  made  in  t/ie  name,  and  under  the  skadew  of 
your  noble  protection,  notpresumyng  to  correcteor 
enpoigne  any  thynge  agenst  your  noblesse  ;foT  God 
be  thanked,  your  excellent  rename  shynetk  at  ledl 
in  straunge  regions,  as  within  the  royame  of  Eng- 
land, gloriously  to  your  honour  andlaude,  vhyche 
God  multeplye  andencrese.  But  to  thentent  thai 
of  what  estate  and  egrese  they  stand  in,  may  tet  in 
mis  said  lityll  booke,  that  tney  governed  thenuelf 
as  they  ought  to  doo  ;  whereforfor  my  right  dm 
redoubted  lord,  I  requyr  and  supply  your  good 
grace  not  to  desdaygne  to  reseyve  this  sayd  h/tiil 
booke  CTj  gree  and  thanke,  at  well  of  me  your  Aura- 
ble  and  unknoieen  servant,  as  of  a  better  and  greater 
man  than  J  am,  far  the  right  good  wylle  that  I 
have  had  to  make  this  lityll  worke  in  the  belt 
wise  I  can,  ought  to  be  reputed  for  the  fyat  and 
dede:  and  for  more  clerely  to  precede  in  this  sayd 
booke,  I  have  ordyned  that  the  chapiters  been  sett 
in  the  beginning,  to  thende  that  ye  may  see  mart 
playnly  the  matter  whereof  the  booke  treteth" 

The  contents  begin  thus : — 

"  77»t»  booke  conteyneth  Hi  traytees,  the  first 
traytee  is  of  the  invencion  of  this  play  of  the 
chesse,  and  conteyneth  Hi  chapiters,  he. — and 
ends  thus :  "  And  ttterefore,  my  right  undoubted 
lord,  I  pray  Almighty  God  to  save  the  kynge  our 
taverain  lord,  and  to  give  hym  grace  to  yssiie  as  a 
kynge,  and  tabounde  in  allvertues,  and  to  be  as- 
sisted with  all  other  his  lurdes,  in  such  wyte,  that 
his  noble  royame  of  England  may  prosper,  and 
habounde  in  vertues,  and  that  synne  may  hr 
eschemd,  justice  kept,  the  royame  defended,  good 
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nu*  rewarded,  mdefaetort  pimyuhid,  and  the 
ydU  pepU  to  be  put  to  laboure,  titat  he,  teyth  the 
noble*  of  the  royame,  may  regne  gloriously  in 
eonrntermge  hit  eHheritaunce,  that  verray  peat 
ana  eharilu  may  endure  in  both  hit  royamet,  and 
that  mermandite  may  have  hi*  courte,  in  lueh 
wite  that  every  man  enehew  tynne,  and  enerece  in 
terttum*  oeeupacion*,  prayinge  your  good  grace  to 
ttsttyme  thi*  lityll  ana  mnple  booke,  made  under 
the  nope  and  ihadowe  of  your  protection,  by  hym 
that  i*  your  mott  ItumlUe  lervant,  tit  grte  and 
thanke.  And  I  ihall  pray  Almighty  God  for 
your  long  lyf  and  welfare,  whiche  he  preterve, 
and  tend  yow  thacamplitthTmnt  of  your  hye,  no- 
ble,joyout  and  virtuot  de*irei,  amen,  Fywyt*hxd 
the  hut  day  of  Marche,  the  yer  ofom  Lord  God 
a  thotavnd  foure  hondred  and  Ixxiiii."  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  hook  there  were  no  cuts,  but 
in  the  second  there  are ;  and  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters  it  is  said, "  Ihii  game  wot  invented 
by  Philometer  the  philotopher,  for  the  correction 
md  inetruction  of  a  wicked  king.  "* 

The  second  edition  of  the  Game  of  Cheu, 
"  is  nue  to  see  except  in  the  carious  libraries  of 
collectors  of  books,"  says  Bagford,  "  contains 
only  eighty-four  leaves,  has  twenty-nine  lines  in 
a  page,  and  is  illustrated  with  twenty-four  wood 
cuts. 

1475.  A  Boke  of  the  ho(de  lyf  of  Jaion.  With- 
out date  ;  but  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in 
this  year.  Folio. 

Another  production  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
Le  Fevre,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  this,  and 
three  other  books,  prior  to  his  Hittory  of  Troy, 
in  which  he  partially  touches  upon  Jason's  con- 
quest of  the  golden  fleece ;  the  former  were  con- 
sidered too  great  to  insert  in  the  latter.  Caxton's 
prokwne  contains  a  curious  description  of  the 
Dangn^  set  up  in  the  castle  of  Hesden,  in  Ar- 
toise,  upon  die  river  Canche,  by  Philip,  duke  of 
BarjundT,  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
«f  the  Golden  Fleece.   Anstis  says,  that  no  other 
writer  has  described  these  hangings,  which  is 
aud  were  destroyed  in  1553,  when  ue  town  and 
castle  were  demolished  by  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  emperor  Charles  V's  generals. 
Caxton  conclude  toe  volume  with  a  prayer  to 
the  young  prince,  (Arthur)  begging  him  to  ac- 
cept his  humble  performance;   he  continues, 
"  tVliom  I  beseech  God  Almighty  to  save  and 

'Attalm,  who  died  two  hundred  je*n  before  Christ, 
ud  Rucceeded  Sumenee  M  king  ot  Pixvimiu,  Is  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Oiess. — Chess 
is  mennoned  in  the  Jtamanee  o/Ike  Bote,  and  in  Orlandi 
/■riosg.    Also  we  read  in  Chaucer,— 

AthalDS  that  made  the  j^ame 

nntoftheCliene,  aowasliis  name. 
Wcaleoflndin  Tkt  Worki  of  Armorie,  by  JotmBoaae- 
vdl,  pttnted  br  BidMid  Tottel,  In  Flete  Sbeet,  IxmuIoo, 

1J71.  4tO. 

"This  game  was  first  invented  by  Atlialns,  as  Master  O. 
Clisiieer  repnrteth  in  hys  dreame." 

In  "  tlie  olden  time,"  says  a  modern  writer,  the  Game 
of  Cliess  was  emphatically  described  as  "  the  game  of 
pinrataiulhulies." 

For  a  eatalogne  of  the  works  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  in- 
dndin;  notices  of  aotlion  and  anonymoos  pubUcaUons, 
vitb  u  account  of  many  manuscript  and  rare  boolu  on 
Chess,  see  the  BlbUograpUeol  ami  Bttrotptetiv  Miicel- 
hf,  London,  I83«. 


increase  in  virtue,  now  in  his  tender  youth,  that 
he  may  come  unto  his  perfect  age,  to  his  honour 
and  worship,  that  his  rename  may  perpetually  be 
remembered  among  the  most  worthy.  And  after 
this  present,  everlasting  life  in  heaven,  who  grant 
him  and  us  that  bought  us  with  his  blood,  blessed 
Jesus,  Amen."  The  date  of  1475  is  fixed  by  , 
Mr.  Ames  ;  and  Mr.  Dibdin  thinks  the  romance 
otJaion  was  the  earliest  specimen  of  Caxton's 
press  in  England.  Some  writers  assign  the  date 
of  1477  to  Uiis  work. 

We  think  it  better  to  give  a  short  account  of 
what  is  most  peculiar  in  the  first  production  of 
the  art ;  which,  though  a  subject  well  known  by 
the  curious,  and  to  the  profession,  it  is  presumed 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  several  persons, 
into  whose  hands  this  work  may  chance  to  tall. 

With  respect  to  their  forms,  they  were  gene- 
rally either  large  or  small  folios,  or  at  least  quar- 
tos :  the  lesser  sizes  were  not  in  use. 

The  leaves  were  without  running  title,*  direc- 
tion-word, number  of  pages,  or  divisions  into 
paragraphs. 

The  character  itself  was  a  rude  old  Gothic 
mixed  with  Secretary,  designed  on  purpose  to 
imitate  the  hand-wnting  of  those  times;  the 
words  were  printed  so  close  to  one  another  that 
it  was  difficult  and  tedious  to  be  read,  even  by 
those  who  were  used  to  manuscripts,  and  to  this 
method;  and  often  lead  the  inattentive  reader 
into  mistakes. 

Their  orthography  was  various  and  often  arbi- 
trtuv,  disregaraing  method. 

They  had  very  frequent  abbreviations,  which 
in  time  grew  so  numerous  and  difficult  to  be 
understood  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  writing 
a  book  to  teach  the  manner  of  reading  them. 

Their  periods  were  distinguished  bv  no  other 
points  than  the  double  or  single  one,  tnat  is,  the 
colon  and  full-point :  but  they  a  little  after  in- 
troduced an  oblique  stroke,  thus  /,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  our  comma. 

They  used  no  capital  letters  to  begin  a  sen- 
tence, or  for  proper  names  of  men  or  places. 

"Hiey  left  blanks  for  the  places  of  titles,  initial 
letters,  and  other  ornaments,  in  order  to  have 
them  supplied  by  the  illuminors,  whose  ingeni- 
ous art,  though  in  vogue  before  and  at  that 
time,  did  not  long  survive  the  masterly  improve- 
ments made  by  the  printers  in  this  branch  of 
their  art.  Those  ornaments  were  exquisitely 
fine,  and  curiously  variegated  with  the  most 
beautiful  colours,  and  even  with  gold  and  silver; 
the  margins  likewise  were  frequently  charged 
with  variety  of  fig^ures  of  saints,  birds,  beasts, 
monsters,  flowers,  ice,  which  had  sometimes  re- 
lation to  the  contents  of  the  page,  though  often 
none  at  all:  these  embellishments  were  very 
costly;  but  for  those  that  could  not  afibrd  a 
great  price,  there  were  inferior  ornaments,  which 
could  De  done  at  a  much  easier  rate. 

The  name  of  the  printer,  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, &c.,  were  either  wholly  neglected,  or  put 


*  Some  ctf  the  early  printed  book*  of  Caxton  have  no 
title  I 
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at  the  eiul  of  the  book,  not  without  some  pious 
ejaculation  or  doxology. 

The  date  was  likewise  omitted  or  involred  in 
some  ciampt  circumstantial  period,  or  else 
printed  either  at  full  len^,  or  by  numerical 
letteis,  and  sometimes  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other;  thus,  one  thousand  CCCC  and  Ixxiiii, 
&c.,  but  all  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

There  were  no  variety  of  characters,  no  inter- 
mixture of  roman  and  italic,  they  are  of  later 
invention,  but  their  pages  were  continued  in  a 
Gothic  letter  of  the  same  size  throughout. 

They  printed  but  few  copies  at  once,  for  200 
or  300  were  then  esteemed  a  large  impression ; 
though  upon  the  encouragements  received  from 
the  feamed,  they  increased  their  numbers  in 
proportion. 

We  shall  here  mention  something  concerning 
thdr  book-binding,  an  account  of  which  we  find 
in  Scaliger,  who  tells  us,  that  his  grandmother 
had  a  printed  Pudter,  the  cover  of  which  was 
two  inches  thick ;  in  the  inside  was  a  kind  of 
cupboard,*  wherein  was  a  small  silver  crucifix, 
and  behind  it  the  name  of  Berenica  Codronia 
de  la  Scala.  This  book  seems  to  have  been 
printed  with  blocks  of  wood,  but  probably  bound 
the  same  way  as  the  rest. 

We  conclude  this  portion  with  an  observa- 
tion of  M.  Monoye  concerning  the  phrase,  Libri 
editi,  which  we  hope  the  curious  will  be  pleased 
with  :  he  tells  us  that  this  phrase  was  used  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing,  and  signified  only 
books  published  and  dispersed  abroad  in  some 
considerable  number,  in  opposition  to  those  that 
were  writ  fair  to  be  set  up  in  libraries,  which 
were  called  Libri  scripti.  Whether  this  obser- 
vation be  as  certain  as  it  is  curious  we  shall  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. — Luchombe. 

1475.  In  this  year  appeared  the  first  separate 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin,  in  a  small 
quarto  form,  for  the  convenience  of  general 
readers.  Prefixed  to  the  epistle  of  St.  Jerom, 
which  precedes  the  text,  is  a  notice  in  Latin,  by 
the  printer,  explaining  the  cause  of  the  publics^ 
tion,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : 
"  It  is  the  general  cry,  that  every  believer,  who 
professes  to  have  any  knowledge  of  letters,  is 
bound  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  more  particulariy  witli  that  part 
of  tne  bible,  called  tne  New  Testament.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  but  few  persons  have  the 
means  of  procuring  the  wkoU  of  the  bible,  and 
that  many,  even  of  the  rich,  prefer  portable  vo- 
lumes. Induced  by  these  con»derations,as  well 
as  by  the  influence  of  my  superiors,  professors  of 
sacred  theology,  and  overcome  by  the  zeal  of 
certain  monks  and  secular  clergy,  I  have  attempt- 
ed, I  hope,  under  favourable  auspices,  to  print 
the  present  convenient  volume,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  view  to  the 
glory  of  God  ;  and  shall  be  satisfied,  if  it  afibrd 
benefit  to  any  one."    It  is  printed  in  double  co- 


*  I  had  a  book  In  my  hands  a  few  daji  since,  in  the  co- 
ver of  irtilch  was  a  recns  for  a  relici  and  the  lelic!— a 
human  toe  1 1 — Hansard. 


lumns,  with  a  delicate  Gothic  type.  To  the  Aw 
Testament  is  subjoined,  "  Liber  haymo  de  chrit- 
tianarum  rermnmemoria  prolog. — Dibdin's  Bihl. 
Spencer,  vol.  I.  p.  32,  Note. 

Haymo,  the  author,  was  the  disciple  of  Alcnig, 
in  the  ninth  century,  a  monk  of  Fulda,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Halberstadt.  The  work  itseU 
is  an  abridgment  of  ecclesiastical  history. — Cma. 

In  this  year,  an  edition  of  the  Dutch  bible  was 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  2  vols,  folio ;  at  Delft,  in 
1477,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  also  in  4  to.  Another 
at  Goudo,  in  1479.  These  translations  are  said 
to  have  been  mixed  with  many  fabulous  nam- 
tives ;  and  were  probably  made  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  of  their  being  printed.  Tiu}- 
are  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  edition 
uf  the  Four  Gospels,  printed  in  147^. 

1475.  Printing  introduced  into  the  foUoving 
places  in  this  year  : — 

Reggio,Jby  Abraham  Garton. 

BwMlona,  by  Nicholas  Spindekr. 

Saragossa,  by  Matthew  Flandrus. 

Pieve  di  Sacco,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the 
late  republic  of  Venice,  by  R.  Mescullmi,  sur- 
namedKotzi. 

Pignerol,  by  James  de  Rouges,  or  Rubeis. 

Vicenza,  by  Herman  Lichtenstein. 

Lubec,  by  Lucas  Brandis  de  Schafz. 

Burgdorff,  printer  unknown. 

Blauburren,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg,  printer's  name  unknown. 

CagU,  R.  de  Fano  and  Bernard  de  Bergamo. 

Casole,  John  Fabri. 

Sf  odena,  Joan  Vurster. 

Perugia,  by  Heiuy  Clayii,of  Ulm. 

Placentia,  John  Peter. 

1476.  Died,JoBti  Mdller,  commonly  called 
Regiomontanus,  from  his  native  place.  Mods 
Regius,  or  Konigsberg,  a  town  in  Fianconia, 
was  bom  in  1436,  and  became  the  greatest  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician  of  his  time.  Hav- 
ing first  acquired  grammatical  learning  in  Us 
own  country,  he  was  admitted,  while  yet  a  boj, 
into  the  academy  at  Leipsic ;  from  whence  he 
removed,  at  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  Vienaa, 
to  enjoy  the  superior  advantages  afforded  to  his 
pursuits,  by  the  learned  professors  in  that  uni- 
versity. After  some  years  the  cardinal  Bes- 
sarion  arrived  at  Vienna,  and  soon  formed  as 
acquaintance  with  the  youthful  astronomer,  who, 
in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  Rome, 
where  he  stumed  under  Theodore  Gaza,  a 
learned  Greek.  In  1463  he  went  to  Fadaa, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  University. 
In  1464  removed  to  Venice,  to  meet  and  attend 
his  patron  Bessarion.*  He  returned  the  same 
year  with  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
some  stay,  to  procure  the  most  curious  books: 
those  he  could  not  purchase,  he  tuuk  the  pains 
to  transcribe,  as  he  wrote  with  greaa  facility  and 
elegance :  and  others  he  got  copied  at  a  great 

•  Among  other  cnrioaUies  In  the  librarr  of  LoBTain> 
there  is  a  manuseript  BiHe,  given  to  the  docton  of  tbe 
oniversltT,  byeanUoal  Beasaiion,  in  natcfal  acknowlcdr- 
meat  of  Uieir  boe^table  treatment  of  him. 
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expense ;  for  as  he  was  certain  that  none  of 
those  books  could  be  had  in  Germany,  he  in- 
tended, on  his  return  thither,  to  translate  and 
publish  some  of  the  best  of  them.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, at  this  period,  that  he  transcribed,  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner,  the  whole  of  tlie  New 
Tettament  with  his  own  hand,  a  labour  which  he 
nndertook  from  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Divine  volume,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have 
rendered  familiar  to  him  by  continued  perusal. 

Having  procured  a  considerable  number  of 
manoscripts,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  for 
some  time  read  lectures ;  afttr  which  he  went  to 
Buda,  on  the  invitation  of  Matthias,  or  Mattheo, 
Idng  of  Hungary,  the  great  patron  of  learned 
vaea.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  occasioned 
bis  withdrawing  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  set  up 
a  printing-office,  and  printed  several  astrono- 
mical wons.  In  1774  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  return  to  Rome,  to  assist 
in  reforming  the  calender.  He  arrived  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1475,  but  died  there  a  year  after,  at 
only  forty  years  of  age,  not  without  suspicion 
of  being  poisoned. 

Many  authors  have  ascribed  the  invention  of 
printing  to  this  individual.  It  is  said  of  Regio- 
montanus,  that  he  made  an  iron  fly  spring  from 
under  his  hand,  fly  round  the  room  with  a  hum- 
ming noise,  and  return  to  its  first  position :  he  is 
likewise  reported  to  have  made  a  wooden  eagle, 
which  flew  from  Nuremberg  to  meet  the  empe- 
ror, hovered  over  his  head  in  a  tonic  motion,  and 
went  back  the  same  way  with  him.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  some  authors  should  give  so  uni- 
versal an  artist,  the  repute  of  inventing  printing. 
It  is  certun  he  was  a  very  early  printer,  althou^ 
not  the  inventor. 

1476.  Within  the  period  of  twenty  years  after 
the  introduction  of  printing  at  Paris,  we  find 
the  number  of  those  who  practised  the  art  in 
that  city,  including  Gering  and  his  associates, 
increased  to  thirty-five :  and  the  commencement 
of  the  succeeding  century  witnessed  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  list  in  an  almost  triple  proportion. 
Of  these  artists,  who  varied  greatly  both  in  the 
number  and  value  of  their  impressions,  several 
distinguished  themselves  so  eminently  as  to  me- 
merit  our  particular  notice.  Amongst  these  were 
Pasquier  Bonhomme,  whose  earlie.st  impression, 
Les  Graxdi  Chroitiques  de  France,*  in  3  vols, 
folio,  bears  this  date:  he  was  one  of  the  four 
principal  lihrairtt  of  the  university:  and  as- 
sumea  for  his  intigne  the  image  oi  St.  Chris- 
topher. 


*  TU«  was  dlsUngniihed  from  other  earl^  national  chro- 
aidea  by  the  title  of  Chroniqva  ie  Si,  Denj/ti  havlnff  been 
compiled  by  several  of  the  relljclous  of  that  celebrated  ab- 
bey. According  to  da  Chesne.  It  was  begrnn  by  Jean  Char- 
tier  a  monk  of  this  society,  and  contuiaed  by  others  fhnn 
ttae  time  of  Cbailes  VII.  to  the  decease  of  Louis  XII.  To 
the  Industry  of  the  same  society,  says  de  Bare,  areowlofr 
the  nimietons  and  exquisitely  ornamented  mannscrlpts  M 
the  vc^k  vhlch  are  existing  both  in  pablic  and  private 
libraries.  This  work  was  reprinted  by  Verard  in  1493,  in 
3  vols,  fbllo  .  again  by  Eustace,  with  a  continuation  to  the 
year  isu  ;  which  edition  ia  in  the  highest  request. 

Louis ZII.  was  snmamed  the  Juttt  he  wis  bom  Jane 
27>  I4<S;  was  married  to  the  princeu  Mary  of  England, 
October,  ItUj  and  died  January  1,  1515. 


1476.  The  first  whole  Greek  book  was  the 
Grammar  ai  Constantine  Lasadis,  printed  at 
Milan,  by  Dionysius  Palarisimus,  in  4to.  It 
was  revised  by  Demetrius  Cretensis. 

1476.  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  follow- 
ing places  during  this  year : — 

Antwerp,  by  Theodore  Martins,  of  Alost. 
Bruges,  by  Colard  Mansion. 
Brussels,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
Delft,  by  Jacob  Jacobs  and  Maurice  Yemants. 
Nova  Plzna,  (New  Pilsen,)  in  Bohemia,  the 
printer's  name  not  known. 
Rostock,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
Polliano,  Innocent  Ziletus  and  F.  Antiquarius. 
Trent,  by  Herman  Schindeleyp. 

1477.  In  glancing  at  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  valuable  art  of  printing,  it  onght  not  to  be   ^ 
forgotten,  that  Jews,  as  well  as  Christians,  be-  vr-  >•  < 
came  at  an 'early  penod  convinced  of  its  impor-      ~-  ' 
tance7'ftiid  engaged  in  it  with  ardour.    The 
PiaJmi  in  Hebrew,  with  the   CommenUtry  of 
KiWttT,  were  printed  this  year,  in  4to.,  by  Jo- 
seph and  his  son  Chaim  Mordecai,  and  Heze- 

kiah  Monro,  who  printed  300  copies  of  them. 
The  Pentateuch,  with  the  Targvm  and  the  Com-  ' 
maitary  of  R.  Jarchi,  was  printed  at  Bologne  in 
Italy,  in  1482,  folio.  Ruth,  EcderiaOet,  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  Lamentatiom,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Jarchi ;  and  Either,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  R.  Abenezra,  were  printed  also  at 
Bologne,  in  folio,  in  the  same  year.  The  for- 
mer and  latter  Prophets  were  first  printed  in 
Hebrew,  at  Soncino,  in  1466,  folio,  with  the 
Commentary  of  R.  Kimchi.  The  Hagiographa 
were  printed  at  Naples,  1487,  in  small  folio,  ac- 
companied with  several  Rabbinical  Commen- 
tariet. 

1477.  John  Philip  de  Lignamine  was  the  third 
in  the  chronological  order  of  Roman  printers. 
He  was  a  learned  and  modest  typographer ;  and 
many  valuable  works,  almost  entirely  in  prose, 
issued  from  his  press ;  but  in  point  of  number 
and  importance  of  publication,  ne  must  unques- 
tionably yield  to  his  cotemporaries.  This  pnnter 
rarely  executed  large  works,  and  his  Laurtntivi 
Valla,  of  1471,  is  the  noblest  specimen  of  his 
priess.  He  also,  with  one  creditable  and  curious 
exception,  namely,  some  Ojmseula  of  Philipus  de 
Barberus,  1481,  used  only  one  and  the  same 
fount  of  letter  :  but  his  zeal  for  literature,  and 
his  acknowledged  modesty  and  learning,  place 
him  high  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges. 
Before  his  commencing  the  art  of  printing,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  practised  physic.  The  next 
printers  we  find  at  Rome  were  named  Sixtus 
Russinger,  who  printed  at  Naples  from  1471  to 
1478 ;  when  he  quitted  that  city  and  printed  at 
Rome  with  Georgius  Allemannus.  He  also 
printed  at  Naples  with  Franciscus  de  Tuppo, 
Sachsal,  and  Golsch.  These  are  very  rare 
but  very  comely  printers.  George  Laver  first 
printed  at  the  Eusebian  monastery,  at  Rome; 
whither  he  was  invited  by  cardinal  Carafia,  from 
1470  to  1472  inclusive.  Laver  printed  under 
the  auspices  of  two  learned  editors,  Pomponius 
I^ietus  and  Bartholomieus  Platina.    In   1473 
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Laver  associated  himself  with  Leonhard  Pflugel, 
and  these  printed  together  till  1496.  Laver  was 
a  native  of  Wurtzburg.  John  Schurener  de 
Bopardia  exercised  the  ait  about  1475.  He  was 
a  printer  of  second-rate  merit,  on  the  score  of 
beauty ;  yet  much  preferable  to  Laver.  Panzer 
notices  probably  a  brother  of  this  printer  of  the 
name  of  Conrad  de  Bopardia,  who  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1486. — Beloe. 

In  what  manner  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
typography  was  appreciated,  is  apparent  from  the 
high  honour  and  distinction  to  which  its  profes- 
sors were,  in  different  places,  advanced.  Philip 
de  Lignamine  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
the  favourite  and  confidential  friend  of  the  pope. 
Nicholas  Jenson  was  made  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  Sixtus  Russinger  was  enobled  by  Fer- 
dinand, King  of  Naples.  John  Mentilus  was 
enobled  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  John 
Gutenberg  was  likewise  enobled  by  archbishop 
Adolphus,  elector  of  Mentz.  Aldus  Manutius 
received  the  same  honourable  distinction  and  nu- 
merous other  examples  of  the  kind  might  be 
easily  adduced.  All  of  them  of  the  higher 
class,  bore  arms,  and  many  individuals  among 
them  were  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  marks 
of  favour  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  times  they 
flourished. 

1477.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
cities  and  towns  : — 

Deventer,  by  Richard  Paffroet. 

Gouda,  by  Gerard  Leu  (or  Leuw.) 

Angers,by  Joann.  de  Turre  &  Joan  deMorelli. 

Palermo,  by  Andrew  de  Warmatia. 

Ascoli,  by  William  de  Linis. 

Seville,  by  M.  de  la  Talle,  B.  Segura  and  A. 
del  Puerto. 

Bartholomew  Buyer  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  Lyons,  and  printed  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment in  French. 

Titles  and  cyphers  began  to  be  employed 
about  thisperiod. — Chevillier. 

1 477.  TheDictes  and  Sayitu/ei  of  Philnsophres. 
Which  Hoke  Utranilated out  ofFrenthe into  Eng- 
lyssh  hy  tlie  Noble  and  puissant  lord  Antoine  Erie 
ofRyuyers  lord  of  Scales  and  of  the  Jsle  of  Wyght, 
Defendour  aitd  directour  of  the  siege  Apottolique, 
<5-c.  Emjm/nled  by  me  William,  Caxton  at  West- 
minstre  the  yere  of  our  lord  m.  ccce.  Ixxvij,  Folio. 

This  is  the  first  book  printed  by  Caxton  with 
the  year  and  place  specified.  It  was  translated 
out  of  Latin  into  French  by  M.  Jehan  de  Teon- 
ville,  and  from  the  French  by  earl  Rivers.  This 
nobleman  had  left  out  some  strictures  on  women, 
which  were  in  the  original  French ;  these  Caxton 
translated  and  added  as  an  appendix  in  three 
additional  leaves  ;  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  he 
gives  the  following  statement.  Lord  Rivers  had 
desired  him  to  look  over  the  translation,  and  to 
correct  it.  Caxton  observed  that  the  Dictes  of 
Socrates  on  Women  was  not  there,  and  indulged 
in  many  coinectures  respecting  the  reason  of  the 
omission.  He  supposed  that  some  fair  lady  had 
used  her  influence  with  his  lordship,  or  that  he 
was  courting  some  fair  lady  at  the  time,  or  that 
he  thought  Socrates  said  more  than  was  true,  or 


that  these  Dictes  were  not  in  his  lordship's  cop; : 
"  or  else  peradventure  that  the  wind  had  blonii 
over  the  leaf  at  the  time  of  the  translation."  As, 
however,  his  lordship  had  given  him  permission 
to  correct  the  translation,  Caxton  thought  he 
should  not  be  going  beyond  due  limits  if  he  ad. 
ded  these  Dictes.  But,  he  tells  us,  "  I  did  not 
presume  to  put  and  set  them  in  my  said  lord's 
book,  but  in  the  end  apart,  in  the  rehearsal  of 
the  works,  that  lord  Rivers,  or  any  other  per- 
son, if  they  be  not  pleased,  may  with  a  pen  erase 
it,  or  else  rend  the  leaf  out  of  the  book,  humblj 
beseeching  my  said  lord  to  take  no  displeasure 
on  me  so  presuming."  He  then  requests  the 
reader  to  lay  the  blame  on  Socrates,  not  on 
him.  From  his  insertion  of  these  strictures  on 
women,  which  are  not  the  mqst  courtly,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  he  was  a  womanhater ;  but 
that  he  was  not  so,  appears  from  some  of  his  pro- 
logues, especially  from  that  to  the  Knight  of  the 
Tower.  This  work  he  was  requested  to  translate 
and  print  by  "  a  noble  lady,  who  had  brought 
forth  many  noble  and  fair  daughters,  which  were 
virtuously  nourished  and  learned." 

Oldys  states,  that  the  work  opens  with  the 
sayings  of  Sedechias,  and  continues  with  those 
of^Homer,  Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Dio- 
genes, Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Alexander, 
Ptolemy,  Seneca,  St.  Gregory,  Galen,  and 
others :  each  occupying  one  chapter.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  comprehends  the  sayings  of 
several  persons. 

"  TTius  endeth  this  book  of  the  dyctes  and  no- 
table wyse  sayeiigis  of  the  phylosophers,  latetrtuu- 
lated  and  drawen  out  of  Frensshe  into  our  En}- 
lishe  ionge  by  my  foresayde  lard  therle  of  Byvtrt 
and  lord  Scales,  and  by  his  commandenunl  sette 
in  forme,  and  emprinted  in  this  manner,  at  ye 
may  here  in  this  booke  see,  which  was  JmissM 
the  xviii.  day  of  the  moneth  of  Novembre,  and 
the  seventeenth  yere  of  the  reign  of  kyng  Evi. 
the  IV:' 

It  appears  that  Caxton  printed  two  editions 
of  this  work ;  the  one  comprised  in  seventy-five 
leaves,  and  twenty-nine  lines  to  a  page,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient;  the  second  contains 
sixty-six  leaves,  with  thirty-one  lines  in  each 
page. 

1477.  The  pages  were  first  numbered  in  Ser- 
monibus,  Leon  de  Ultino,  in  this  year.  These 
generally,  as  at  present,  were  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  though  Thomas  Anshelmus,  in  his 
edition  of  Hesychius,  published  in  1521,  placed 
the  cyphers  at  the  bottom,  and  recommended 
the  practice  in  his  preface.  The  custom  of 
numbering  the  pages  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  at  all  popmar,  for  few  books  are  found 
with  this  distinction  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. What  was  termed  the  Begistrum  Charta- 
rum  was  much  more  frequent.  This  custom 
was  first  introduced  by  Ulric  Han  and  Simon 
de  Laca,  as  early  as  in  the  Philippics  of  1470. 
They  occur,  also,  in  the  edition  of  Virgil,  printed 
at  Rome,  1473,  a  peculiarity  which  the  accu- 
rate Audiffredi  has  not  omitted  to  notice.  The 
great  convenience  of  this  repster  was,  that  it 
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served  as  a  guide  to  the  bookbinders ;  bat  after 
the  uniTersu  adoptiop  of  the  signatures,  catch- 
words, cyphers,  and  numbering  the  pages,  regis- 
ters were  omitted  as  annecessaiT. 

1478.  The  first  EmOa  which  is  known  is  a 
Jmenal,  printed  at  Venice,  with  the  notes  of 
Meni]a,  by  GabrieUs  Petrus.  In  this  book  the 
errata  occupy  two  entire  pages. 

To  the  correctness  of^  their  impressions  the 
earliest  printers  in  general,  and  those  of  Paris 
in  pardcular,  appear  to  hare  been  especially  at- 
tentive. An  impression  of  Virgil  from  the  press 
of  Gering  and  Rembolt,  in  1498,  4to.  is  parti- 
cularly specified  as  a  work  of  great  accuracy. 
It  is  in  rrality  admitted,  says  Cnevillier,  to  be 
une  tra  belle  edition,  printed  in  the  finest  Ro- 
man character,  and  agreeably  to  the  testimony 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Oput  iertistime  im- 
presnan.  In  an  epigram,  of  which  Jean  Auber, 
a  friend  of  the  editor  P.  Maillet,  was  the  author, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  work  is  absolutely  faultless. 
Another  "quadrain,"  or  epigram,  makes  a 
shnilar  assertion  respecting  the  Corjnu  Jurit 
Canomici  fiom  the  press  of  Rembolt. 

These,  and  similar  assertions  found  at  the 
close  of  other  works  specified  by  Chevillier,  he 
is  disposed  to  consider  as  "jeax  des  verses"  and 
"licenses  poetiques."  It  is  entertaining  to  fol- 
low him  uirDugh  an  ample  chapter,  in  which, 
by  the  united  testimony  of  authors,  editors,  and 
typMTaphers,  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  a  book 
absoTntely  without  errors  of  the  press,  is  indeed  a 
rara  avis  ;  and  next  to  an  impossibility.  We  of 
the  typographic  art,  may  indeed  exclaim  with 
Pope, 

■■  Wtaoever  thinks  a  Itultlen  piees  to  Me, 
mnks  what  ne'er  wu,  nor  is,  nor  ne'er  shall  be." 

In  works  of  the  remotest  dates,  tablet  of  errata 
are  seldom,  perhaps  never  found  :  but  the  faults 
of  the  impression  were  corrected  with  the  pen 
previonsly  to  the  dispersion  of  the  work.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Gering, 
Caxton,  and  several  others.  A  similar  mode  of 
correction  appears  to  have  been  adopted,  so  late 
as  the  year  15.34,  by  the  editor  of  the  Discourset 
of  CUetou.  But  the  labour  of  manual  correction 
was  of  short  duration.  Through  the  ignorance 
of  sordid  printers,  errors  of  the  press  soon  be- 
came veiy  numerous,  and  to  correct  them  with 
the  pen  was  but  in  other  words  to  disfigure  the 
Tolome  throughout,  and  make  a  disgusting  dis- 
pfai;  of  its  imperfections.  The  custom  was  con- 
sequently adopted  of  affixing  the  most  impor- 
tant corrections  under  the  title  of  errata,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

If  indeed  the  lapse  of  time  had  brought  any 
aDeriation  of  this  evil,  the  French  bibliographer 
above  cited  wonld  not  have  found  occasion  of 
filling  up  a  great  part  of  a  chapter,  with  a  kind 
of  chronological  enumeration  of  quarrels  which 
have  taken  place  between  scholars  and  the  con- 
tuninators  of  dieir  lucubrations.  He  would  not 
have  recorded  the  charge  brought  against  the 
printers  of  Geneva  in  particular,  "execrable 
paper,  and  intollerable  incorrectness."    Joseph 


Scaliger  particularizes  the  celebrated  Lexicon 
Clrteevm  of  Robert  Constantine,  as  a  work 
abounding  in  typographical  errors.  And,  adds 
Chevillier,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
work  luis  not  fewer  errors  of  the  author,  than  of 
the  printer.  Lastly,  he  relates  that  cardinal 
Bellarmin  was  so  much  ofiended  by  the  inaccu- 
racies which  negligent  printers  of  his  time  had 
introduced  into  his  controversial  works,  that  he 
determined  to  write  out  a  copy  of  the  whole,  so 
exactly,  that  not  a  single  error  should  remain 
uncorrected.  This  he  performed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  a  printer  of  Venice;  hoping  at  length 
to  procure  an  unperverted  and  perfect  edition. 
But  to  his  great  aisappointment,  he  found  this 
impression,  when  completed,  more  erroneous 
than  any  of  the  former. 

Besides  the  ordinary  errata,  which  happen 
in  printing  a  work,  others  have  been  purposely 
committed  that  the  errata  may  contain  what  is 
not  permitted  to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
Wherever  the  inquisition  had  any  power,  parti- 
cularly at  Rome,  it  was  not  allowed  to  employ 
the  \»ord  fatum,  or  fata,  in  any  book.  An  au- 
thor, desirous  of  using  the  latter  word,  adroitly 
invented  this  scheme:  he  had  printed  in  his 
book /acta,  and,  in  the  errata,  he  put,  for  faeta, 
read/ato. 

ScaiTon  has  done  the  same  thing  on  another 
occasion.  He  had  composed  some  vecaes,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  placed  this  dedication — A 
GiiUlemetU,  Chienne  de  ma  Sceur ;  but  having  a 
quarrel  with  his  sister,  he  maliciously  put  into 
Uie  errata,  inst^ul  of  Ckiame  de  ma  Steur,  read 
nut  Chienne  de  Seeur. 

Iiully  at  the  close  of  a  bad  prologue  said,  the 
word  ^n  du  prologuie  was  an  erratitm,  it  should 
have  been/  dupnlogue. 

In  a  book  there  was  printed,  le  docte  Morel. 
A  w«  put  into  the  errata,  for  le  docte  Morel, 
read  U  docteur  Morel.  This  Morel  was  not  the 
first  docteur  not  docte. 

When  a  fanatic  published  a  mystical  work 
full  of  unintelligible  raptures,  and  which  he  en- 
titled Let  Delictt  de  FEtprit,  it  was  proposed  to 
print  in  his  errata,  for  Delicet,  read  Deliret. 

The  author  of  an  idle  and  imperfect  book 
ended  with  the  usual  phrase  of  cetera  detideran- 
tttr,  one  altered  it  non  detiderantur  ted  dentnt; 
the  rest  is  wanting,  but  not  wanted. 

At  the  close  of  a  silly  book  the  author,  as 
usual,  printed  the  word  finis. — ^A  wit  put  this 
among  the  errata,  with  this  pointed  couplet: — 

Fins  I  an  error,  or  a  lie,  myftlend  I 

In  writing  foolish  l)ooks— there  Is  no  Kttd! 

The  baron  de  Grimm,  in  his  Memoirs,  men- 
tions the  extraordinarv  circumstance  of  an  irri- 
table French  author  naving  died  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  in  consequence  of  a  favourite  work,  which 
he  had  himself  revised  with  great  care,  having 
beenp  rinted  off  with  upwards  of  three  hundred 
typographical  errors;  half  of  which  had  been 
made  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 

A  furious  controversy  raged  between  two 
fiimous  scholars  from  a  very  laughable  but  acci- 
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dental  erratum ;  and  threatened  serious  conse- 
quences to  one  of  the  parties.  Flarigny  wrote 
two  letters,  criticising  rather  freely  a  polyglot 
Bible,  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis.  As  this 
learned  editor  had  sometimes  censured  the  la- 
bours of  a  friend  of  Flavigny,  the  latter  applied 
to  him  the  third  and  fifth  verses  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  St  Matthew,  which  he  printed  in 
Latin.  Ver.  3.  Quid  videt  fettucam  in  oculo 
firatri*  -tm,  et  trahem  in  oculo  tuo  rum  videt '' 
Ver.  6.  Ejice  primum  trahum  de  oculo  tuo,  et 
tunc  videiit  ejicere  fettucam  de  ocULO  fratrit  tut. 
Ecchellensis  opens  his  reply  by  accusing  Fla- 
vigny of  an  enormaut  crime  committed  in  this 
passage;  attempting  to  correct  the  sacred  text 
of  the  evangelist,  and  daring  to  reject  a  word, 
while  he  supplied  its  place  by  another,  a»  impi- 
out  as  obtcene!  This  crime,  exaggerated  with 
all  tlie  virulence  of  an  angry  deciaimer,  closes 
with  a  dreadful  accusation.  Flavigny's  morals 
are  attacked,  and  his  reputation  overturned  by  a 
horrid  imputation.  Yet  all  this  terrible  reproach 
is  only  founded  on  an  erratum  !  The  whole  arose 
from  the  printer  having  negligently  suffered-  the 
firtl  Utter  of  the  word  OnJo  to  have  dropped 
from  the  form  when  he  happened  to  touch  a 
line  with  his  finger,  whicn  did  not  stand 
straight!  He  published  another  letter  to  do 
away  the  imputation  of  Ecchellensis ;  but  thirty 
years  afterwards  his  rage  against  the  negligent 
printer  was  not  extinguished;  the  wits  were  al- 
ways reminding  him  of  it. 

The  number  of  typographical  inaccuracies 
which  abound  in  the  bibles  printed  at  different 
times  and  places,  are  remarkable ;  but  of  all 
the  literary  blunders  none  equalled  that  of  the 
edition  of  the  Vulgate,  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  1590. 
In  an  edition  printed  at  London,  in  1632,  where 
"  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery"  was  printed, 
omitting  the  negation. 

In  the  version  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  into 
the  Ethiopic  language,  which  proved  to  be  full 
of  errors,  the  editors  allege  a  good-humoured 
reason — ^"  They  who  printed  the  work  could  not 
read,  and  we  could  not  print;  they  helped  us, 
and  we  helped  them,  as  the  blind  helps  the 
blind." 

A  printer's  widow  in  Germany,  while  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  printing  at  her  house, 
one  night  took  an  opportunity  of  stealing  into 
the  office,  to  alter  that  sentence  of  subjection  to 
her  husband,  pronounced  upon  Eve  in  Genetit, 
chap.  3,  v.  16.  She  took  out  the  two  first  letters 
of  uie  word  bebr,  and  substituted  na  in  their 
place,  thus  altering  the  sentence  from  "  and  he 
shall  be  thy  lord,"  (herr,)  to  "  and  he  shall  be 
thy  FOOL,"  (narr).  It  is  said  her  life  paid  for 
this  intentional  erratum ;  and  that  some  secreted 
copies  of  this  edition  hare  been  bought  up  at 
enormous  prices. 

The  celebrated  Campanus,  bishop  of  Crotona, 
did  not  disdain  to  become  the  corrector  to  Ulric 
Han,  the  second  Roman  printer.  It  is  alike 
honourable  to  the  bishop  and  the  printer  to  have 
formed  a  union,  and  so  long  to  have  prosecuted 
it  together,  which  bad  the  benefit  of  learning  in 


view.  The  most  famous  epigram,  subjoined  by 
Ulric  Han  to  most  of  his  Ixwks,  was  written  by 
Campanus,  in  compliment  to  his  friend : — 

AiiKr  Tarpeli  cnitiM  Jovto  nnde  qood  >2is 
Conatrepens,  Oallo*  daddit,  >ltci  •dot 

Uldrlchus  GalloB  n«  quern  poMntnr  in  nnim 
Sdocnlt  pennii  nil  opus  esse  tnis. 

As  much  as  to  say,  the  art  of  Ulric  Han  ren- 
dered all  use  of  goose  quills,  hereafier,  superflu- 
ous. Femus,  the  biographer  of  Campanus,  re- 
lates a  facetious  story  of  his  having  heard  the 
above  epigram  for  the  first  time  from  a  Turk, 
with  whom  he  accidentally  travelled,  but  whose 
desire  of  seeing  Campanus,  had  caused  him  to 
visit  Rome,  vueie  he  obtained  copies  of  his 
works.  So  incessant  was  the  employment  of 
Campanus,  as  corrector  of  the  press  to  Ulric 
Han,  that  he  allowed  himself  no  more  than 
three  hours  sleep  in  a  night  This  is  nren 
from  Mattaire,  wno  cites  the  authority  of  Zelt- 
ner.  Campanus  died  at  the  early  age  of  50,  at 
Siena.  Of  Ulric  Han  little  is  known ;  he  was  a 
German,  a  native  of  Ingoldstad,  and  a  citizen  of 
Vienna,  and  was  also  the  second  Roman  printer, 
though  it  has  been  contended,  but  erroneously 
so,  that  he  was  the  first. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  two  first 

frinting  presses  established  in  the  metropolis  of 
taly  were  superintended  and  corrected  by  two 
individuals  of  episcopal  rank.  But  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and 
indeed  long  afterwards,  the  occupation  itself 
was  considered  as  highly  honourable,  and  only 
undertaken  by  well  educated  persons — it  became 
the  glory  of  the  learned  to  be  correctors  of  the 
press  to  eminent  printers.  Physicians,  lawyers, 
bishops,  and  even  popes  themseIves,occupiea  this 
department.  The  printers  frequently  added  to 
their  names  those  of  the  correctors  of  the  press  ; 
and  editions  were  valued  according  to  the  abilities 
of  the  correctors.  "  Typography,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,"  says  Mr.  Beloe,  in  hhsAiucdotet 
of  Literature,  "  had  sent  its  colonies  from  Ger- 
many, to  Subiaco,  to  Rome,  to  Venice,  to  all 
parts  of  Italy,  to  France,  and  even  to  this  conn- 
try,  before  even  the  laborious  part  of  the  pro- 
fession had  been  delegated  to  ignorant  mecha- 
nics. Its  professors  were  distinguished  by  the 
kindness,  and  honoured  by  the  familiari^  of  the 
great;"  many  of  them  were  of  illustrious  fa- 
milies. 

Chevillier,  from  whom  many  of  these  remarks 
are  borrowed,  tells  a  facetious  stoiy  of  Robert 
Gaguin,  who  having  printed  his  first  edition  of 
the  Hittory  of  France,  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  number  of  typographical  errors  which  ap- 
peared, that  he  determined  to  print  his  second 
edition  at  Lyons,  and  accordingly  did  so.  But 
the  second  edition  was  also  so  deformed  by  er- 
rata, that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  ha,ve  Uie  whole 
five  hundred  copies  in  his  chamber,  to  bttm  or 
otherwise  destroy  them. 

In  the  year  1 561 ,  was  printed  &  work,  entitled 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Mats.  It  is  a  thin  octavo,  of 
172  pages,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  errata  of 
fifteen  pages  !     The  editor,  a  pious  monk,  in- 
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fonns  his  readeis  that  a  very  serious  reason  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  this  task ;  for  it  is,  says 
he,  to  forestal  the  arti/iea  of  Salon.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  devil,  to  ruin  the  fruit  of  this  work, 
einployed  two  very  malicious  frauds  ;  the  first 
before  it  was  printed,  br  drenching;'  the  manu- 
script in  a  kennel,  and  having  reduced  it  to  a 
most  pitiable  state,  rendered  several  parts  ille- 
gible; the  second,  in  obliging  the  printers  to 
commit  such  numerous  blunders,  never  vet 
equalled  in  so  small  a  work.  To  combat  tnis 
double  machination  of  Satan  he  was  obliged 
carefblly  to  leperuse  the  work,  and  to  form  this 
rioj^nlar  list  oi  the  blunders  of  printers,  under 
the  influence  of  the  devil.  All  this  he  relates  in 
an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  errata. 

The  following  niecimen  of  notice  of  errata,  oc- 
curs in  a  work  entitled  the  Practice  of  Preaching, 
printed  in  1577.  "  An  admonition  to  the  reader, 
For  thy  better  expedition  and  furtherance  in 
reading  of  this  book,  I  pray  thee  (gentle  reader^ 
take  thy  pen  and  (before  ul  things)  correct  and 
amend  these  faults  escaped  in  printing. 

Polio    Page  Line  Faulti  ComcUona 

14      a      17  for  we  arrest  our  hope  read  we  erect 
our  hope 

■  Signifies  the  first  side  of  the  leaf. 
i  The  seco'd." 

The  book  which  is  distinguished  by  the  great- 
est number  of  errata  on  record,  is  that  contain- 
ing the  works  of  Pica  Mirandula,  printed  at 
Stxasbnig  in  1507,  by  a  printer  of  the  name  of 
Knoblench.  The  errata  of  this  volume  occupy 
no  less  than  fifteen  folio  pages. — The  subject 
might  be  very  far  extended,  and  many  curious 
anecdotes  imght  be  introduced.  These  errors 
proceeded  as  often  from  ignorance  as  mistake. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  complaints  on 
errata  is  that  of  Edward  Leigh,'  appended  to  his 
curious  treatise  On  Religion  and  Learning.  It 
consists  of  two  folio  pages,  in  a  very  minute 
character,  and  exhibits  an  incalculable  number 
of  printer's  blunders.  "  We  hare  not,"  he  says, 
«  Fhntin  nor  Stepheiu  amonnt  us;  and  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  specify  the  chinest  errata ;  ialse 
interpnnctions  there  are  too  many ;  here  a  letter 
wanting,  there  a  letter  too  much ;  a  syllable  too 
much;  one  letter  for  another;  words  parted 
where  they  should  be  joined ;  words  joined 
which  should  be  severed ;  words  misplaced ; 
chronological  mistakes,  &c."  This  unfortunate 
folio  was  printed  in  1656.  Are  we  to  infer  by 
such  frequent  complaints  of  the  authors  of  that 
day,  that  either  they  did  not  receive  proofs  from 
the  printers,  or  that  the  printers  never  attended 
to  the  corrected  proofs  ?  Each  single  erratum 
seems  to  have  been  felt  as  stab  to  the  literary 
feelings  of  the  poor  author ! 

It  appears  by  a  calculation  made  by  the 
printer  of  Steevens's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  that 
every  octavo  page  of  that  work,  text  and  notes, 
contains  2680  mstinct  pieces  of  metal;  which 
in  a  sheet  amount  to  42^880 — the  misplacing  of 
any  one  of  which  would  inevitably  cause  a  blun- 
der; With  this  curious  fact  before  us,  the  accu- 


rate state  of  our  printing,  in  general,  is  to  be 
admired,  and  errata  ought  more  fieely  to  be 
pardoned  than  the  fastidious  minuteness  of  the 
insect  eye  of  certain  critics  has  allowed. 

Whether  such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate 
edition  of  a  classical  author  does  exist,  I  have 
never  learnt;  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obtain  this  glorious  singularity — and  was  as 
nearly  realised  as  is  perhaps  possible  in  the 
magnificent  edition  of  At  Luriatuu  of  Camoens, 
by  Dom  Joze  Souza,  in  1817.  This  amateur 
spared  no  prodigality  of  cost  and  labour,  and 
nattered  himself  that  by  the  assistance  of  Didot, 
not  a  single  typogrraphical  error  should  be  found 
in  that  splendid  volume.  But  an  error  was  af- 
terwards discovered  in  some  of  the  copies,  occa- 
sioned by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Lutitano 
having  got  misplaced  during  the  working  of  one 
of  the  sheets.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
was  an  accident  or  mufortime — rather  than  an 
erratum  !* 

Many  other  curious  anecdotes  concerning  the 
errors  of  printers  and  errata,  will  be  given  under 
the  dates  in  which  they  occur. 

1478.  Died,  Theodore  Gaza,  a  learned  Greek, 
was  bom  at  Thessalonica,  and  when  that  place 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1430,  he  escaped  to 
Italy,  where  he  studied  the  Latin  lang^uage  with 
so  much  assiduity  that  he  became  an  elegant 
writer  and  speaker  of  it.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  professor  at  Ferrara,  and  at  length  rector 
of  that  universi^.    From  thence  he  went  to 


*  It  bwxunei  me,  peibkiw,  to  wkj  aometliing  at  the 
Errata  that  may  occur  In  thia  work.  I  am  aware  ttiat 
many  will  unavoidably  ariae  ^  and  they  who  have  modi  to 
do  vrith  datea,  with  the  transcript  of  books,  or  tiie  labours 
of  the  printing-hoose,  will  know  that  these  e*iiiiot,«veB 
with  the  almost  care,  be  avoided.  To  those  who  may  col- 
lect these  Errata  of  mine  with  a  IHendly  care,  I  sliall  be 
Tcry  thankful ;  bat  to  thoae,  who  wttti  a  eoaHmrr  dlapoal- 
tion,  I  can  only  make  the  same  appeal  that  macD  (rnte 
men  than  myself  have  done  before.  QootinK  the  wonis  at 
an  old  author,  "  I  know  I  have  herein  made  myself  subject 
onto  a  wosld  of  judgea,  and  am  likest  to  receive  mart  eon- 
troulment  of  such  as  are  least  able  to  sentence  me.  WeU 
1  wote  that  the  works  of  no  writers  hare  appeared  in  a 
mora  curious  age  than  thIa )  and  that,  therefbre,  the  mora 
drcumspection  and  wariness  is  required  in  the  pabUshlag 
of  any  thing  that  must  endure  so  many  sharp  sights  and 
censures.  Hie  consideiation  whereof  as  it  hath  made  me 
the  more  heedy  not  to  iHsplease  any,  so  hath  it  given  me 
the  less  hope  of  pleasing  all." 

As  a  humble  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  lltentnre,  and 
possessing  Uttle  learning  and  leas  lelaore,  I  do  not  {aretaid 
to  approach  near  to  the  knowledge  and  Industry  of  such 
eminent  names  as  Oibdin,  Home,  Beloe,  Nichols,  and  many 
others,  whose  talents  and  researches  hare  added  so  much 
to  illostiate  the  beautiea  of  BlbUognphy.  and  explore  the 
deep  and  Interesting  mines  of  Typography.  Asajouney- 
man  printer,  compelled  to  labour  for  my  daily  means,  the 
task  I  have  undertaken  may  ^ipear,  perhape  to  many,  too 
nradt  for  my  abilities :  I  would  request  such  to  defer  their 
Judgment  until  the  complettao  at  the  work.  To  ttiosa 
who  hare  witnessed  my  exertions,  far  the  last  nine  years, 
in  collecting  the  matfrials,  no  apology  wUl.  I  hope,  be 
necessary.  Brery  means  within  my  reach  have  been  em- 
ployed to  elucidate  the  truth,  and  my  only  atan  in  the  com. 
pilatlon,  is  an  ardent  desire  to  add  something,  however 
Uttle,  to  the  stoek  of  typognqridoa  lltsntare,  and  pndoee 
a  work  which  every  lover  of  the  art,  may  refer  to  as  a 
book  of  Instruction  and  amusement.  One  mora  apology 
I  must  not  forget  to  slate,  and  one  whiefa  la  daily  expe- 
rienced, that  nie  went  editor  of  an  antfaofs  writings  la 
himself.    And 

"  He  who  madly  prints  his  name 
Invites  his  foe  to  take  sure  aim."        C.  II.  T. 
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Rome,  under  the  pationage  of  pope  Nicholas  V. 
and  cardinal  Bessarion.  He  wrote  a  Greek 
Grammar,  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1496. 
and  a  Treatite  on  the  Grecian  Months.  He  also 
translated  Hippocrate's  Aphdrimu,  Aristotle  on 
Animali,*  ana  other  works  into  Latin.  This 
latter  work  he  dedicated  to  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and 
recdved  ^m  his  holiness  no  other  recompense 
than  the  price  of  the  binding,  which  this  chari- 
table father  of  the  church  munificently  bestowed 
upon  him.  Gaza  also  translated  some  of  Cicero's 
works  into  Greek. 

"Authors,"  observes  D'Israfili,in  his  Curiotities 
of  Literature,  "  have  too  frequently  received  ill- 
treatment,  even  from  those  to  whom  they  dedi- 
«Ued  their  works.  Some  who  felt  hurt  at  the 
shameless  treatment  of  such  mock  mscenases, 
have  observed  that  no  writer  should  dedicate  his 
works  but  to  his  fbienos  ;  as  was  practised  by 
the  ancients,  who  usually  addressed  those  who 
had  solicited  their  labours,  or  animated  their 
progress." 

"  Every  man  believes,"  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
Baretti,  "  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful,  and 
patrons  are  capricious.  But  he  excepts  his  own 
mistress,  and  his  own  patron. 

Theocritus  fills  his  t^Uium*  with  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  neglect  of  his  patrons ;  and  Tasso 
was  as  little  successful  in  his  dedications.  Ari- 
osto,  in  presenting  his  Orlando  Furioso  to  the 
cardinal  d'Este,  was  gmtified  with  the  bitter 
sarcasm  of — "  Where  Sie  devil  did  you  find  all 
this  nonsense." 

1478.  Ptolonue  Cosmographia  ex  emendatione 
DomitU  Caldetini.  Rome,  Am.  Buckenik,  folio. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  celebmted 
Conrad  Sweynheym  left  his  profession  of  a 
printer,  and  dissolved  his  partnership  with  Ar- 
nold Pannartz,  to  follow  the  art  of  engraving. 
This  edition  of  Ptolemy  is  the  book  which  for 
three  years  occupied  his  time  and  his  talents ; 
and  which  after  all  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
The  finishing  hand  was  put  to  it  by  his  associate 
in  this  new  pursuit  Am.  Buckenik,  or  'Buking. 
It  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  book.  A  copy  in 
the  La  Vallier  collection,  which  wanted  many  of 
the  plates,  sold  for  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  livres.  It  is  the  second  edition  of  the  work. 
There  are  twenty-seven  geographical  plates. — 
One  of  the  world,  ten  of  different  parts  of  Europe, 
four  of  Africa,  and  twelve  of  Asia. — Beloe. 

Great  efforts  were  made  at  Milan  about  this 
period  to  promote  the  revival  of  leaming  and  the 

Srogress  of  the  typographic  art.  This  city  pro- 
ttced  many  scholars,  who  exerted  their  abilities 
in  correcting  the  press,  and  was  celebrated  for 
many  individuals  who,  by  defraying  the  expenses 
diemslves  effectually  encouraged  uie  labours  of 
the  printers.  In  the  colophons  of  various  books 
between  the  years  1475  and  1600,informadon  is 
given,  that  they  were  printed  at  the  private  ex- 
pense of  different  individuals.  This  will  parti- 
cularly be  found  in  those  works  which  came  forth 

*  In  the  Percy  Aneciotei  (Litbiutdkb)  thi«  dedication 
i*  said  to  have  been  made  by  Tbeodore  Beza,  but  wMcb  is 
an  error.— See  the  year  l«70,  ante. 


from  the  presses  of  Valdarfer,*  Lavagna,  and 
Scinzenzefer.  Santander  has  enumerated  mutjr 
of  these,  but  he  has  not  mentioned  the  three 
secretaries  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  whose  names 
appear  to  an  edition  of  Itocratet. — Beloe. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  great  a  multitude 
of  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aqnimis 
SLud  [St.  Augustine  were  published  towaios  the 
close  of  this  century ;  which  will  of  conrse,  de- 
monstrate the  kind  of  leaming  which  then  pre- 
vailed. Belles  lettres,  however,  were  beginnisg 
to  revive,  and  men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  not 
wanting  who  employed  both  their  influence  and 
wealth  to  procure  for  publication  the  venerable 
remains  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Various  examples  of  this  liberal  and  munificoit 
spirit  have  already  been  given,  and  many  more 
will  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
The  pages  of  Roscoe,  of  Gibbon,  and  others, 
point  out  many  illustrious  names  of  those,  who 
at  an  enormous  sum  purchased  manuscripts  for 
the  libraries  which  tney  founded.  Litetatuie, 
like  virtue,  is  often  its  own  reward,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm some  experience  in  the  permanent 
enjoyments  of  a  vast  library  has  tax  outweigfaed 
the  neglect  or  the  calumny  of  the  world,  which 
some  of  its  votaries  have  received.  From  the 
time  that  Cicero  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  his 
omtion  for  the  poet  Archias,  innumerable  are  the 
testimonies  of  men  of  letters  of  the  pleasurable 
delirium  of  their  researches.  Had  not  sovereigns 
and  rich  individuals  formed  libraries  to  which 
men  of  leaming  had  access,  knowledge  could  not 
have  advanced,  even  at  the  very  slow  manner  in 
which  it  did  ;  as  they  in  genend,  were  too  poor 
to  purchase  books,  and  had  not  sufficient  leisure 
to  find  out  where  they  were  to  be  bought,  or, 
while  dispersed,  where  Ihey  were  to  be  met  with. 
"  At  this  rate,"  observes  Dr.  Henry,  "  none  but 
kings,  bishops,  and  abbots,  could  be  possessed  of 
any  books  :  which  is  the  reason  that  there  were 
no  schools  but  in  kings'  palaces,  bishops'  sees,  or 
monasteries."  The  same  observations  will  apply 
also  to  printing.  For  when  the  secret  became 
known  it  soon  spread  over  diveisnations,  became 
patronized  by  popes  and  kings,  and  esteemed  a 
divine  blessing  to  mankind.  The  progpressive 
change  from  school  divinity  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  studies  of  humanity,  is  strongly  manifested 
from  the  prodigious  number  of  editions  of  the 
various  works  of  Cipero,  which  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  from  the  three  books 
de  Oratore,  printed  at  Uie  Subiaco  monastery,  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  to  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  this  popular  author, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1498,  by  Alexander  Minu- 
danus,  in  4  vols,  folio.  Panzer  describes  near 
three  hundred  editions  of  different  works  of 
Cicero,  published  before  the  close  of  this  century, 
many  which,  either  firom  their  dedications  or 
prefaces,  or  from  some  circumstance  or  other, 
involve  something  which  tends  to  illustrate  the 
revival  of  learning.  For  an  enumeration  of  these 


•  Valdarfer  commenced  bis  typognpUc  laboon,  at  the 
city  of  Venice,  and  afterwarda  rranoved  to  Milan. 
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editions  of  Cicero,  see  Beloe's  Anecdote*  of  litt- 
nttat,  vol.  4. 

1478.  Fiintinff  intiodnced  into  the  following 
cities  and  towns  in  this  year : — 

Cosenza,  by  Octanus  Salamonius  de  Maafire- 
donia. 

Colle,  by  Joannes  Allemanns  de  Medemblick. 

Chablis,  by  Pierre  de  Ronge. 

IQchrtett  (Neustad)  Michael  Reyser. 

Geneva,  A  Steinschawer,  de  Schuinfotdia. 

Oxford,  Theodoiic  Rood. 

Flma,  by  Francis  de  St.  Petao. 

Prague^  printer's  name  not  known. 

Honast.  Sorten.,  printer's  name  not  Imown. 

1478.  The  Morale  Prouerha  of  Chrutyne  (of 
Pyie)  Enprinted  hy  Caxton.  In  feuerer  the 
eoUe  teuton.    Folio. 

This  is  a  translation  by  earl  Rivers,  from  a 
French  work,  intituled.  Let  Pnmrlet  Moraux 
et  la  Prudence  par  Ckrutine  de  Piian  fille  de 
M.  Thomas  de  Pitan,  autrement  die  de  Bologne.* 
It  is  a  small  poem,  consisting  of  about  200  lines, 
and  begins  thus : — 

me  Morale  Prouerhet  ofCrittyne. 

Hm  grete  rertm  olaan  elderB  notable, 
OAe  to  icmemlm  la  thlac  praOtable, 
An  happy  lunu  U,  wbere  dwdlsth  pradencci 
Rv  where  the  i«,  ralaon  it  in  preeence,  &c. 

The  poem  ends  with  the  following  homely 

couplets : — 

Ttiera  Is  nootUnir  ao  ilche  I  yon  emenr 
At  the  lendoe  of  god  onra  cnatenr. 
Utle  ataffleth  good  exemple  to  see 
Per  him,  that  wole  not  the  contraire  fle*. 
mooch  that  the  deeth  to  na  be  lamentable 
Bit  to  lemembre  ia  thing  mooat  connenaUe : 
Thende  dooth  thewe  enery  werk  aa  hit  la  i 
Woo  may  he  be  that  to  God  endeth  mya. 

Explicit. 

To  these  succeed  the  following  stanzas  by 

Caxton: — 

or  Oieae  aayyngca  Criatyne  waa  the  aoetraae^ 
Whlche  in  makyn  hadde  aache  inteUlgenee, 
That  flieraf  ahe  waa  mirenr  and  malaSreaae  i 
Bin  werkes  tatUe  thexpeiience ; 
In  Freaaah  laagnaige  waa  writen  thia  aentence, 
And  ttraa  engUataed  doth  hit  rehene 
ABtoin  Wldenylle,  thole  Kyncra. 

Go  than  BtU  qnayer  and  neommannd  me 
Unto  Uie  good  grace  of  my  apedal  lorde 
nnle  Ryiietla,  for  I  hare  emprinted  the 
At  hla  commandement,  foUowing  enry  wonle 
Bb  copye,  aa  hla  aecretarle  can  record. 
At  Weatmestra,  of  Feoerer  the  zx  day. 
And  of  kyng  Edward  the  xril  yere  rraye. 

Kmprinted  by  Caxton 
In  FMerer  the  oolde  aeaaon. 


•  "  The  fidr  anthoreaa  of  the  original  work,"  aaya  M.  De 
La  Uonnoye,  "  waa  bom  at  Bologna  (la  GraaaeJ  in  the 
year  nSt.  At  llTe  yeara  of  ase  ahe  waa  taken  to  Paila  to 
in  wiOi  her  father,  who  waa  Grand  Jndlclaiy  Aatrologer ; 
and  who,  on  account  of  hla  celebrity,  had  been  inrlted  by 
Charlea  v.,  anmamed  the  Wise,  ti>  be  near  hit  penon  at 
eourt  Christina,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  waa  mariied  to 
8tepben  Ctatel,  a  yoong  gentleman  of  Plcardy ;  wbo  died 
at  the  age  of  tUity-foiir,  A.D.  1389,  and  left  her  a  widow 
Willi  two  Bona  and  one  danghter.  Haring  receired  aa 
pnd  a  literary  education  aa  the  timet  conld  allbrd,  ahe 
rommfiirwt  tx/Baoam  at  the  age  of  Uiirty-flTe,  andaeona 
to  hare  mthnilaatifally  deroted  beraelf  to  all  aorta  of 
cagipa*HloD*,whet]UTin  proae  orrerae;  aomach  ao,  that, 
la  her  book  cf  PUoaa,  ahe  meoUona  that  the  had  already 
—     iTcaumt.'' 


The  Moral  Ptoverlu  aie  in  rhyme,  and  the 
Bo(A  of  Prudence  in  proae.  It  is  considered  a 
Teiy  rare  book,  and  ts  sometimes  bound  with 
the  Dietet,  jre. 

1479.  Traetatui  hnm*  and  utilit  d*  OrigituUi 
Peeeato.  Editm  a  Fratre  jXgidio  Romano, 
Ordinit  Fmtrum  Heremitarum  Saneti  Angut' 
(MKo  Impfttwu  and  flnitui  Oxonie,  a  Navitate 
Domini. 

This  book  is  a  very  great  rarity,  r^resented 
to  be  the  first  that  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  a 
catalogue  of  the  first  printed  books  at  the  end 
of  Fancirollus;  but  it  may  be  the  second  or 
third.  That  title  above,  tiuien  from  the  colo- 
phon, at  the  end,  is  printed  with  red  ink ;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  of  that  colour  throughout 
the  book,  than  a  little  dash  of  an  ornament  at 
the  bMinning  of  the  first  letter.  The  work  is 
divided  into  six  chapters ;  but  the  first  letter  of 
every  chapter  is  left  out,  which  should  be  a 
capital.  It  is  printed  on  a  good  thick  paper, 
with  a  short,  strong,  legible  letter,  much  like 
the  German  cast;  has  signatures  at  bottom, 
which  I  think  is  somewhat  earlier  than  Caxton 
had  them ;  but  no  words  of  direction  there,  or 
numbers  of  the  pages  at  top.  Moreover,  Theo. 
Rood  used  several  mariBS  and  letters  of  abbre- 
viation, and  several  combined  letters ;  few  stops, 
and  they  commonly  ill  shapen  points. 

1479.  Breviartmi  Pariiiente. — This  is  the 
earliest  impression  pertaining  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical ritual  that  occurs  in  the  annak  of  the  Pa- 
risian press.  Missals,  breviaries,  hemes,  &c. 
are  soon  found  amongst  its  most  frequent  pro- 
ductions. In  such  works  the  Gothic  typogmphy 
generally  appears  in  all  the  splendour  of  rud« 
magnificence.  The  exquisite  glossiness  of  the 
inks,  the  striking  contrast  of  the  red  and  black, 
the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  the  letter,  the 
ornamented  capitals,  th&  profusion  of  wood  cuts 
which  generally  ornament  the  margins,  and 
many  quaint  verses  and  devices,  and  wonderful 
notices  of  pardons  expressed  in  the  rubrics,  con- 
stitute sucn  books  smgular  objects  of  modem 
curiositv.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Cresswell,  many  of 
the  earliest  productions  of  our  English  press 
can  be  satisfactorily  illustrated  only  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  cotemporary  history  oi  French 
typography.  However  numerous  the  impres- 
sions of  these  rituals  and  religious  manuals 
were,  well  preserved  printed  specimens  are  not 
very  frequent  at  present.  Many  highly  orna- 
mented missals  in  manuscript  are  indeed  extant, 
and  often  present  themselves  to  the  notice  of 
the  curious,  having  perhaps  been  preserved 
more  carefully  than  printed  copies. 

Printing  in  red  and  black  was  more  especially 
appropriated  to  psalters,  breviaries,  and  other 
works  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  ritual.  This 
mixture  of  red  and  black,  which  gives  a  cheer- 
ful and  pleasing  variety  to  the  page,  is  found  in 
the  Paatterium  of  Mentz,  1407,  and  the  Batio- 
nale  IHvinor%tm  OjSieiortan  of  1459;  at  the  end 
of  which  we  read  U^is  subscription,  Pnetent  Co- 
dex vemuiate  Capitalium  dt.coratHi,  Rubrica- 
tiottibutqve  iuffic%enter  diitinctiu,  jrc."    Geiing 
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occaaoually  used  red  ink  in  other  works;  but 
in  his  PiaUermm,  1404  ;  his  Diurmde  Eccletia, 
1496;  his  Breviarium  Cameraceme,  1497;  his 
Mii$aU,  folio,  1497 ;  and  his  Hora  B.  Virgimi, 
1496;  and  also  in  his  Corpus  Jmis  Canoniei 
mm  Glottii,  3  vols,  folio,  and  similar  works,  he 
used  red  and  black  inks  in  every  page,  in  all 
their  brilliancy.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  use  of  these  rabriqvet  in  the  rituals  of 
the  church.  The  name  of  rubric  is  still  given 
to  those  directory  sentences  which  are  found  in 
our  Common  Prea/er;  though  the  practice  of 
distinguishing  them  by  red  letters  has  been  long 
diseontinued.  CheviUier  says  that  Antoine  Za- 
rot  was  the  first  who  printed  missals  furnished 
with  these  distinctions,  for  the  convenience  ot 
the  clergy.  He  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Miuale 
Bomanum,*  printed  bv  him  with  rubrics  (ru- 
briqvet  rouget)  at  Milan,  1478,  in  folio,  with 
this  subscription  t— 

"  Antonl,  F*trU  Pumenai*,  gentc  Zaiote, 
Ftimiu  MlMlei  imprimis  ute  libra. 

Kemo  lepeitonm  nimlmn  se  jactet.    In  arte 
Addeie  ploa  tantom  quun  peperine  valet." 

1479.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  printing 
laws  were  made  for  subjecting  books  to  exami- 
nation: and  the  establishment  of  book-censors, 
and  licensers  of  the  press,  was  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  Romish  cler^,  who 
feared  the  circulation  of  publications  mimical 
to  their  religious  views,  or  their  ecclesiastical 
domination.  The  earliest  instance  of  a  book 
printed  with  a  permission  from  government,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  occur  in  the  year  1480 ; 
but  professor  Beckmana  mentions  two  books 

Stinted  early  in  this  y^,  with  the  approbation  of 
le  public  censor.    The  first  is,  WUhelmi  epit- 

*  Hie  mantiBcript  of  the  Miuale  Jtomonum,  from  which 
Ha  above  waa  printed,  is  of  a  description  so  dazzling,  that 
words  alone  cannot  convey  the  ideas  requisite  to  form  a 
conception  of  its  sinKoUir  attractions, — It  commences 
with  a  portrait,  and  on  the  opposite  leaf,  armorial  bear- 
i^s,  doobUeas  those  of  the  individoal  whose  likeness  is 
iqKeaoitad,  and  for  whom  this  magnificent  volome  was 
ezeevted.  Next  appears  the  calendar,  which  occupies 
tw«Dt7'^  paces,  on  the  first  of  which  occniis  the  date 
II.CCOC.X.  Bach  leaf  of  this  calendar  is  appnqniatelr 
ornamented  with  miniatures,  which  display  in  the  most 
ddl^tfiil  manner,  such  avocations  or  amusements  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  diifcrent  months,  wtiile  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  paces  is  admirably  completed  by  borders 
which  nothing  but  genius  of  the  most  ivflned  order  could 
have  desicned. — After  the  calendar  follow  the  prayeni, 
opposite  the  first  of  wliich  appears  a  miniature,  represent- 
ing a  ftill  Isngth  figure  of  the  person  whose  portrait  pre- 
viously occurs,  on  his  knees,  at  tlie  altar.  TUs  miniature 
ii  surrounded  by  a  border  to  which  the  oppo&ite  page 
conoponds,  thus  forming  a  striking  picture.  There  are 
eleven  other  large  miniatures  frxim  scriptural  subjects, 
with  borders  on  both  pages,  and  thirty  small  miniatures 
of  saints  and  msityrs,  inth  ornamental  sides  of  flowers, 
Ac  besides  the  decorations  above  described}  and  the 
initials,  whldi  are  lUominated  in  gold  and  colours,  are 
atanoat  innumeiable,— To  dwell  upon  the  pecuUaritiies  of 
tUs  siqierb  book,  adequate  to  its  deserts,  would  far  out- 
strip our  proper  limits,  but  it  may  be  finally  observed, 
that  the  artiat  who  has  shewn  so  much  skill  in  his  outline 
at  the  figures,  and  knowledge  of  perspective,  must  have 
been  &r  above  the  level  of  his  fdlow  illumlnatoxB, — the 
MiUancy  at  colour  and  gold,  the  minute  and  correct 
awhiMwj  of  tite  faces,  the  inventive  skill  displayed  in  ^ 
borders,  in  abort,  the  un-relazed  display  of  ezcellenoe 
throngliont  Oils  attractive  volume,  must  ever  rank  it  as  a 
work  of  ait,  unexcelled  by  any  missal  which  has  yet  been 
ofltesd  to  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  public.  It  was 
valued  in  a  trade  catalogue  at  ifiso. 


com  Lugduneiuit  Summa  de  VtrhitiW:  the 
otner  is  a  Bible,  with  the  following  conclusion: 
"  In  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
1479,  on  the  vigil  of  Matthew  the  apostle; 
when  this  notable  work,  of  the  Old  ana  New 
Testament,  with  the  canons  of  the  Gospels,  asl 
their  harmonies,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  the  imnuiciihte 
virg^  Mary,  was  printed  in  the  city  of  Cologne, 
by  Conrad  de  Homboroh ;  allowed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  university  of  Cologne. " 

Many  centuries,  however,  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  books  were  forbidden  by  different 
govetnments,  and  even  condemned  to  me  flames. 
A  variety  of  proofs  can  be  produced  that  this 
was  the  case  among  both  tne  antient  Greeb 
and  Romans.    At  Athens  the  works  of  Piotagn. 
ras  were  prohibited ;  and  all  the  copies  of  them 
which  could  be  collected  were  bnrat  bj  the 
public  crier.    At  Rome  the  writings  of  ^Inllt, 
which  had  been  found  in  his  grave,  were,  bj 
order  of  the  senate,  condemned  to  the  fire,  be- 
cause they  were  contrary  to  the  religion  which 
he  had  introduced.    As  the  populace  at  Rome 
were  in  times  of  public  calamity  more  ad^cted 
to  superstition  than  seemed  proper  to  the  go- 
vernment, an  order  was  issued  that  all  super- 
stitions and  astrological  books  should  be  de- 
livered into  the  han£  of  the  prtetor.    This  order 
was  often  repeated ;  and  the  emperor  Augustns 
caused    more  than  twenty  thousand  of  these 
books  to  be  burnt  at  one  time.     Under  the  same 
emperor  the  satirical  works  of  Labienus  were 
condemned  to  the  fiie,  which  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  this  nature ;  and  it  is  related  as  some- 
thing singular,  that,  a  few  years  after,  the  writ- 
ings of  we  person  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  order  for  that  purpose  shared  the  some  ftte. 
The  burning  of  these  works  having  induced 
Cassius  Severus  to  say,  in  a  sneering  manner, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bum  him  alive,  as 
he  had  got  by  heart  the  writings  of  his  friend 
Labienus,  this  expression  gave  rise  to  a  law  of 
Augustus  against  abusive  writings.   When  Cie- 
mutins  Cordus,  in  his  history,  called  C.  Cassius 
the  last  of  the  Romans,  the  senate,  in  order  to 
flatter  Tiberius,  caused  the  book  to  be  bunt; 
but  a  number  of  copies  were  saved  by  being 
concealed.     Antiochus  Epiphanes  caused  the 
books  of  the  Jews  to  be  burnt ;  and  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  the  books  of  the  Christiaas 
were  treated  with  equal  severity,  of  which  Amo- 
bius  bitterly  complains.    We  are  told  by  Ense- 
bius  that  Diocletian  caused  the  sacred  scriptures 
to  be  burnt    After  the  spreading  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  clergy  exercised  against  boob 
that  were  eititer  unfavourable  or  disagreeable  to 
them,  the  seme  severity  which  they  had  cen- 
sured in  the  heathens  as  foolish  and  prejudicial 
to  their  own  cause.    Thus  were  the  writings  of 
Arius  condemned  to  the  flames  at  the  council  of 
Nice;    and    Constantino   threatened  with  the 
punishment  of  death  those  who  should  conceal 
them.    The  clergy  assembled  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  requestea  the  emperor  Theodosius  II. 
to  cause  the  works  of  Nestorius  to  be  buret; 
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and  this  desire  was  complied  with.  The  writ- 
ings of  Eol^ches  shared  the  like  fate  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon ;  and  it  would  not  he  dif- 
ficult to  collect  instances  of  the  same  kind  from 
each  of  the  following  centuries. — Becknuam. 

1479.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Gouge,  by  Gerard  de  Leen. 
Leiida,  by  Henry  Botel. 
Nimeguen,  no  printer's  name. 
Pignerul,  by  Jacob  de  Rubeis. 
Poictiers,  by  J.  Boayer  and  G.  Bouchet. 
Segorba,  pnnter's  name  not  known. 
Tiuculano,  by  Gabriel  Petri. 
Toulouse,  by  Johannes  Teutonicus. 
WarUbuj^,  by  S.  Dold,  J.  Ryser,  and  J. 
Bekmhnb. 
ZwoD,  by  Johannes  de  Vallehoe. 

1480.  The  second  instance  of  a  book  printed 
with  permission  from  government  is  commonly 
snppoaed  to  occur  in  this  year ;  and  Dom.  Liron, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  is  the  first  person  who  made 
that  remark.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
tided  Suigularita  HtMtoriqua  et  LUirmnt ;  in 
the  last  part  of  which,  where  he  speaksof  the  Hei- 
delberg edition  of  a  work  named  None  te  iptum, 
printed  in  this  year,  he  says  "  This  is  the  first 
publication  I  found  accompanied  with  solemn 
i^tprobation  and  attestations  in  its  favour."  It 
has  four  approbations,  the  first  and  last  of  which 
are  worth  preserving,  as  they  will  serve  to  show 
the  power  of  the  clergy  at  this  period : — 

"1  Philip  Rota,  doctor  of  laws,  though  the 
least  of  aU,  have  read  over  carefullv,  and  dili- 
gently examined,  this  small  work,  iVotce  te;  and 
as  I  hare  not  only  found  it  composed  devotely 
and  catholically,  but  abounding  also  with  matter 
of  wond^ul  utility,  I  do  not  hesitate,  in  testi- 
m<mT  of  the  above,  to  subscribe  my  name." 

The  last  of  the  approbations  is  as  follows  : 

"I  Mapheus  Girado,  by  the  divine  mercy 
patriarch  of  Venice,  and  primate  of  Dalmatia, 
confiding  in  the  fidelity  of  the  above  gentlemen, 
who  have  examined  the  above-mentioned  book, 
do  testify  that  it  is  a  devout  and  orthodox  work." 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  this  divine  censor  gave  his 
opinion  of  books  without  reading  them. 

1480.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places,  in  the  course  of  this  year: — 

Genzano,  printer  unknown. 

Oudenarde,  by  Arnold  Cesaiis. 

Hasselt,  no  printer's  name. 

Heidelberg,  first  printer  unknown.  Jacobus 
Knobloeker,  b^;an  to  print  in  1486. 

Nonantola,  by  Geo.  and  Anselm  de  Mischinis. 

Friuli,by  Gerrard  de  Flandria,  most  probably 
the  same  person  who  printed  at  Treviso. 

Caen,  by  J.  Duranaus  and  Eg^dius  Qnijoue. 

St.  Albans,  the  schoolmaster. 

London,  by  John  Lettou  and  William  Mach- 
linia. 

Qnilembourg,  printer's  name  unknown. 

1480.  John  Lettou,  a  foreigner,  commenced 
the  art  of  printing  in  Uie  city  of  London.  He  is 
said  to  have  come  over  to  this  country  on  the 
invitation  of  WiUiam  Caxton.    This,  however, 


is  not  likely,  as  his  unsldlfnlness  is  such  that 
Caxton  would  scarcely  have  invited  or  even 
encouraged  such  a  bad  workman.  The  types  he 
employra  in  the  only  two  books  he  is  known 
to  have  printed  himself,  are  rude  and  broken. 
After  he  nad  published  them,  he  was  taken  into 
the  printing  ofiice  of  William  de  Machlinia — 
first,  it  is  supposed  as  a  journeyman,  and  after- 
wards as  a  jMUtner.  Machlinia  also  was  a  fo- 
reigner; the  only  celebrity  that  can  attach  to 
the  name  of  these  partners,  arises  from  their 
having  printed  the  first  edition  of  Littleton's 
Tontret,  in  a  small  folio,  without  date,  title, 
numerals,  or  catchwords,  the  type  barbarous  and 
broken,  and  the  text  crowded  with  abbreviations, 
five  copies  only  are  known  to  be  extant.  Their 
printing-office  was  near  All-Hallows  church  ; 
their  letter,  a  coarse  Gothic  one.  The  partuer- 
ship  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  in  1483,  Madi- 
linia's  name  alone  appears. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  author  of  the  EngUik 
Tenures,  was  not  only  an  eminent  lawyer,  but  also 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
The  celebnty  and  usefulness  of  this  work,  which 
was  commented  upon  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  have 
subsisted  to  the  present  day,  and  no  work  on  the 
municipal  laws  is  more  esteemed  by  lawyers, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  accession  of 
statutes  and  reports,  the  large  alterations  both  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  law,  and  the 
accumulation  of  publications,  Littleton,  with 
Coke's  Commentary,  will  ever  continue  to  de- 
mand the  attention  And  applause  of  our  ablest 
advocates.  Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  HUtorieal 
Library,  speaking  of  Littleton's  Tenure*  remarks, 
"  That  his  book  of  Tenures  is  in  every  one's  hand 
and  head  that  pretends  to  the  profession  or  study 
of  the  municipal  Isws  of  this  kingdom,  and  has 
been  more  frequently  printed  than  any  other  law 
book  whatever.  This  distinguished  lawyer  and 
scholar  died  August  23, 1481,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  at  Worcester. 

In  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  there  are 
two  manuscript  copies  of  Littletrai's  Tenmree, 
one  on  vellum  and  the  other  on  paper,  with  a 
memorandum  annexed  to  the  last,  that  it  was 
bought  in  Paul's  church  yard  on  the  27th  of 
July,  20th  of  Edward  IV.  anno  1481. 

As  an  author,  and  among  men  of  litetatnre  in 
general.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,*  will  probably  be  regarded  as  en- 


« In  tbe  yetf  I46l,  (lit  Edw.  IT.)  the  chief  Jnitlee  of  Oie 
Ung"!  bench  had  one  hnndnd  and  aeventr  muks  per 
uumm,  jf  s  fle.  M,  for  h)s  winter  robes,  and  me  lame  earn 
for  whitnmtide  robes.  In  tbe  year  uss,  (lit  Hen.  VII.) 
the  chief  Joatlce  liad  the  rearlv  fee  of  one  hundred  and 
fortr  marks  granted  to  him  for  nia  better  support :  thither 
he  bad  ifs  fc.  Hid.  and  the  sixth  part  of  a  haU^oinx, 
(snch  I*  (he  accuracy  of  Sir  WlUiam  Dngdale,  and  0>e 
strangeness  of  the  sum)  for  his  winter  robes,  and  iffs  8s.  Od. 
for  l>is  rol>es  at  Whitsuntide.  Most  of  the  Judges  liad  the 
honour  of  kniglitbood ;  some  of  them  were  knights  ban- 
nerets ;  and  some  liad  the  order  of  the  Bath.  Until  the 
lint  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  TV.  the  king's  attorney 
was  the  only  law  offlcer  of  the  oown ;  when  we  find 
Kidiard  Fowler  was  made  soUdtor  to  the  king ;  and  in  the 
llth  year  of  the  same  king's  tdgn  William  Hussee  was 
appointed  attorney-general  In  Kngland,  (the  first  mention 
of  that  title.)    This  oAcer  was  then  appointed  for  life. 
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titled  to  the  ffieatest  commendation  of  auT  writer 
of  this  period.  He  was  born  in  Devonshire,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Lincoln's-inn.  In  1442  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  justiceship  of  the  king's  bench.  He  com- 
posed both  in  Latin  and  English  ;  and  the 
subjects  he  treated  upon,  together  with  the  sen- 
timents which  were  aeliveredby  him  conceming 
them,  will  always  endear  his  memorr  to  true 
Englishmen.  In  Latin  he  wrote  upon  the  praises 
of  the  laws  of  England,  and  in  English  on  the 
difference  between  absolute  and  limited  monar- 
chy. In  these  works  he  hath  done  justice  to  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution  and  laws,  and  has 
shown  himself  to  have  been  a  firm  friend  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  was  some  time  in  Flanders, 
and  while  abroad  wrote  his  iamous  book,  entitled 
Dt  Laudibm  Legwn  Anglue,  which,  however, 
was  not  published  till  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII. 
since  which  time  it  has  been  frequently  printed. 
He  returned  to  England  with  queen  Margaret, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battie  of  Tewkes- 
bury,inl47I.  Edward  IV.  granted  him  a  pardon, 
on  which  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Ebrington,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90. 

1480.  The  Book  lumed  Coriyale :  or  Memo- 
rare  Novistima :  vihich  treateth  of  TTufomt  latt 
Thinget.  Began  on  the  mom  after  the  Purifiea- 
tion  of  OUT  blutid  Lady  (2d  Feb.  1478;,  ^. 
And  Jmiithed  on  the  even  of  thaimunciacion  of 
our  laid  blieiid  Lady,fallying  on  the  wednetdaye 
the  stxUii  dove  of  Marene  In  the  xix  yere  of 
Kmg  Eawarde  the  fomrthe.    Folio. 

This  woric  opens  with  the  following  exhorta- 
tion to  the  reaaer: 

"  Al  tngratitude  titterly  lettyng  apart,  we  owe 
to  calle  to  ourmyndet  ike  nuuigfMde  mftet  bf 
grace,  trith  the  benefaittis,  that  ovr  lordeof  hie 
mooit  plentiueu*  bonte  hath  vmen  t»  wretehei,  m 
(Au  prettnt  Iranritoire  lif,  rniiche  remembraunee 
of  right  directly  thdde  induee  vt  to  give  hit 
Godhede  Aer^ore  continale  and  immortale  lou- 
ingita»d  thankit,and  tn  no  trite  to  falle  to  thig- 
noranee  or  foryetfvlnett  thereof."  4-c. 

Mr.  Dibidin  ciuls  this  a  rare  production :  the 
prefiuie  of  which  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  earl  Rivers.  It  is  printed  in  long 
lines,  urith  small  capital  letters  in  the  spaces  in- 
tended for  the  large  ones ;  it  has  neither  catch- 
words nor  signatures :  the  leaves,  consisting  of 
seventy-six,  are  not  numbered ;  the  words  are 
often  differentlv  spelt;  in  his  punctuation  he 
used  a  cross  and  littie  oblique  dashes. 

1480.  Om/de  hit  booke  ofmetamorphote  Trant- 
lated  and  fynnyished  by  me  William  Caxton  at 
Wettmettre  the  xxii  day  of  Apryll,  the  yere  of 
our  lord  m.  iiijc.  iiijxx.  And  the  xx  yere  of  the 
Regne  kyng  Edtnard  the  fourth.  [A  manuscript 
in  folio.] 

Of  all  our  typographer's  productions,  not  one 
of  them  (according  to  Mr.  Dibdin)  appears  so 
difficult  to  investigate,  as  the  subject  before  us. 
We  are  informed,  that  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  above  is  in  the  library  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  Cambridge,  but  that  a  perfect 


copy  has  not  vet  been  brought  to  ligliL  Hr. 
DiMin  concludes  his  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
as  foUows : — "  I  cannot  dismiss  this  cuiions 
article,  without  indulging  the  hope  that  the 
labours  of  some  more  socoeasful  bibliogiiE^iher 
may  bring  a  printed  copy  of  the  book  to  light ; 
none  of  ue  fund  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  been 
seen  or  heard  of.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  which  seems  to  have  so 
strongly  possessed  our  venerable  typographer,  and 
which  was  also  the  ruling  literary  passion  of  the 
day,  might  have  induced  Caxton  to  print,  as 
well  as  translate,  the  Metamorpkotet  of  Ovid. 

1480.  TheChronidetofEiMlond^.Eiipnted 
by  me  WiUutm  Caxton  In  thabbey  of  Wettmjfn- 
ttre  by  london  4re.  the  v  day  ofJuyn  the  yere  of 
thincamaeion  of  our  lord  god  m.ccccdxiex.  ^. 
Folio.    With  which  is  usually  bound, 

T%e  DetcrmcionofBriUwne^rc.  Fynytthed  by 
me  WUUam  Caxton  Ae  xntt  day  of  August  the 
yere  of  our  lord  god  mjxce.lxxx  jr.  Folio. 

These  two  small  volumes,  it  is  said,  are  to  be 
found  in  most  collections  of  Caxton's  pieces. 

He  concludes  his  Chronicle  with  this  pious 
wish : — 

"  7%a(  there  may  be  a  very  final  peaxe  «»  edl 
chriitian  realmt ;  that  the  infiJeU  and  mitcreantt 
may  be  withttauden  and  dettroyed,  and  our  faith 
enhaueed  which  in  theie  dayt  u  tore  minithed  by 
the  puittanee  of  the  Turhtitd  heathen  men.  And 
after  thi*  present  a$id  ihort  life,  we  mty  come  to 
the  everlatting  life  in  the  bHtt  of  heaven.  Amen." 

In  the  foUowing  August,  Caxton  publidied 
his  Detcription  of  England,  which  contains  twen- 
ty-eight chapters ;  it  is  comprised  of  twenty-nine 
leaves,  and  has  neither  signatures,  numerals  nor 
catchwords.  These  were  very  popular,  having 
been  reprinted  four  times  in  this  century,  (twice, 
however,  without  the  Detcription ;)  and  seven 
times  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

1480.  This  year  exhibits  the  name  and  com- 
mencement of  Antoine  Verard,  who  with  respect 
both  to  the  variety  and  curious  description  of 
his  impressions,  may  justiy  be  oonndeiea  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  early  typog^- 
phers  of  Paris.  Very  numerous  indeM  were 
the  impressions  executed  by  this  zealous  printer, 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  others.  De  la 
Caille  renders  the  same  testimony.  "  Veraxd," 
says  he,  "was  one  of  those  who  gave  to  the 
public  tiie  greatest  number  of  works;  and  par- 
ticularly of  romances:*  of  which"  he  adds, 
"  there  are  extant  more  than  a  hundred  volumes, 
printed  upon  vellum,  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful miniatures,  and  exhibiting  the  most  studied 
and  exact  imitations  of  the  manuscripts  from 
which  they  were  copied."    Such  very  magnifi- 


*  A  verv  e«ily  edition  of  the  Rmumee  qf  the  Bon,  witb- 
oat  dftte  or  place*  or  name  of  the  printer  j  bat  prioted  by 
Verard,  about  ItgS.  This  Tolome  is  a  moet  brilliant  and 
magnificent  specimen  of  Verard's  printing  upon  Tdlom. 
The  work  is  ornamented  with  one  large  and  one  hondred 
sniall  minlatore  paintinKS,  verj  spiritedly  ezecnted,  and 
heightened  with  gold.  A  copy,  having  the  title  and  two 
pages  (applied  by  ihc-slmUes  in  maaoicript,  vas  aoUL  by 
Wheatley  and  Adlaid,  Piccadilly,  London,  Dec.  g,  IB39. 
for  j«lS  l«t 
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cent,  ingenious,  and  costlj  onuunents  bestowed 
upon  these  Gothic  productions  of  the  French 
press,  give  a  characteristic  peculiarity  to  them, 
perhaps  above  those  of  most  other  countries. 
The  letter  indeed  chiefly  employed  in  them, 
though  often  den(«ninated  by  the  general  term 
Gothic,  is  lather  a  species  of  semi-Gothic ;  and 
probably  was  cast  in  imitation  of  the  character 
usually  met  with  in  exquisitely  finished  manu- 
scripts which  were  of  an  age  not  very  remote 
irom  the  invention  of  printing;  at  which  period, 
also,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  art  of  illumi- 
nating, and  embellishing  with  miniatures  in 
gold  and  colours,  was  cultivated  in  its  highest 
loxury.  The  impressions  of  Antoine  Verard, 
and  of  several  of  his  cotemporaries,  having  often 
been  taken  off  on  the  finest  vellum,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  rich,  and  at  their  liberal  ex- 
pence  thus  superbly  ornamented ;  exhibit  a  most 
agreeable  union  between  the  labours  of  the 
printer,  and  of  the  scribe  and  illuminator.  And 
since  the  art  of  the  latter  has  long  been  lost 
through  disuse,  they  are  treasured  up  with  the 
greatest  care  as  monuments  of  former  national 
magnificence,  and  the  only  remains  of  a  species 
of  art  which  was  once  so  extensively  and  inge- 
niously practised. 

Antoine  Veiard  used  for  his  device  the  arms 
of  France,  under  which,  in  a  compartment,  is  a 
cypher,  probably  intended  to  express  the  whole 
of  nis  surname.  These,  with  other  minor  orna- 
ments, are  included  in  a  parallelogram,  round 
the  external  margin  of  which  is  an  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters. 

1480.  A  printing-press  was  established  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  St.  Albans,  of  which 
William  Wallingford  was  at  that  time  {hior, 
but  who  the  person  was  that  introduced  it,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
informs  us  the  printer  was  "  sometime  a  school- 
master ;"  and  most  probably  a  monk.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  man  of  merit,  and  a  friend  of 
Caxton.  The  types  of  the  book,  which  is  a 
Treatue  on  Rhetoric,  in  Latin,  are  very  rude. 
He  continued  his  typographic  labours  from  1480 
to  I486,  and  produced  several  works,  from  which 
time  there  is  no  account  of  any  press  in  that 
place  until  the  year  1536. 

The  Boke  of  Seynt  Albmu,  which  is  otherwise 
entitled  a  Treatise  of  Httmhing,  Hunting,  Fisk- 
igtg,  and  of  Court  Armour,  is  attributed  to  dame 
Juliana  Berners,  prioress  of  the  nunnery  at  Sope- 
well,  near  St.  \lbans.  Whether  this  celebrated 
book,  which  wa.  first  printed  in  the  -year  1486, 
and  of  which  Wynkyn  de  Worde  appears  to  have 
given  an  impression  about  the  year  1496,  in 
folio,  was  partially  compiled  from  a  French 
work  printed  at  Cliamberry,  by  Antony  Neyret, 
in  1486,  under  this  title,  Zie  livre  du  Roy  Modus 
et  de  la  Rotfne  Racio,  4-c.  and  other  French  works 
of  a  similar  description,  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  Bol^  of  Blasyng  of  Amu/s,  die  last  of  the 
treatises  contained  in  the  "  Bok6  of  Seynt  Al- 
bons,"  which  by  some  has  been  attributed  to  a 
different  hand,  seems  to  be  confessedly  a  trans- 


lation mr  compilation : — "  Here  now  endyth  the 
boke  of  blaysyng  of  armys  translatyt  ana  com- 
pylyt  logedyr  at  Seynt  Albons  the  yere,  &c. 
m:  cccc.  lxxxvi.* 

In  the  above  work,  the  following  singular 
passage  occurs,  concerning  the  kings  of  France, 
and  one  which  may  almost  be  deemed  a  prophecy, 
"  Thannes  of  the  Kynge  of  Fraunce  were  cer- 
taynly  sent  by  an  angel  from  heven,  that  is  to 
sa^e,  thre  floures  in  maneie  of  swerdes  in  a  feld 
of'^BZure,  the  whyche  certer  armes  were  given  to 
the  forsayd  Kynge  of  Fraunce  in  svgne  of  ever- 
lastynge  trowble,  and  that  he  and  his  successours 
alway  with  batayle  and  swerdes  sholde  be  pun- 
ysshyd." 

The  following  record,  of  a  curious  piece  of 
heraldry  is  also  given  in  this  book  : 

"  Of  the  offspring  of  the  g^ntilman  Jafeth 
come  Habraham,  Moyses,  Aran,  and  the  I^- 
fettys,  and  also  the  Kyng  of  the  right  lyne  of 
Mary,  of  whom  that  Gentilmart  Jhesus  was  bom, 
very  God  and  Man.  After  his  Manhode,  Kyng 
of  the  land  of  Jude  and  Jues.  Gentilman  by  his 
Moder  Mary,  Prynce  of  Cote  Armure,"  Sec.  Sec. 
Wretched  situation  of  infellect !  Who  reads  but 
pities  the  condition  of  his  forefathers  ?  Wnrton 
mentions  his  having  seen  a  copy  of  a  will  be- 
lon^ng  to  this  period,  which  begun,  "  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God,  and  Mary  lus  Moder." 

The  book  of  Hunting  is  the  only  one  written 
in  rhyme. 

Lady  Juliana  Berners,  on  account  of  her  be- 
ing one  of  the  earliest  English  poetesses,  is  en- 
tiued  to  honorable  notice  in  this  work.  She  is 
frequently  called  Juliana  Barnes,  but  Berners 
was  her  more  proper  name.  She  was  an  Essex 
lady,  and,  according  to  Ballard,  was,  probably, 
bora  at  Roding,  in  that  county,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century ;  being  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Berners,  of  Berners 
Roding,  and  sister  of  Richard,  Lord  Berners. 
If,  however,  as  is  generally  agreed,  Sir  James 
Beraers  was  her  father,  her  birth  could  have 
been  very  little  after  1388 ;  for,  in  that  year.  Sir 
James  Berners  was  beheaded,  together  with 
other  favourites  and  corrupt  ministers  of  king 
Richard  II. 

The  education  of  Juliana  seems  to  have  been 
the  very  best  which  that  age  could  afford,  and 
her  attainments  were  such,  that  she  is  celebrated 
by  various  authors  for  her  uncommon  learning 
and  her  other  accomplishments,  which  rendered 
her  every  Way  capable  and  deserving  of  the  of- 
fice she  afterwards  bore;  which  was  that  of 
prioress  of  Sopewell  Nunnery.  This  was  a  cell 
attached  to,  and  very  near  St.  Albans;  and  the 
remains  of  it  are  still  standing.  Here  she  lived 
in  high  esteem,  and  flourished  about  the  year 
1460,  or  perhaps,  somewhat  earlier. 

She  was  very  beautiful,  of  great  spirit,  and 

*  Perfect  copies  of  this  work  are  in  the  possession  of 
earl  Spencer  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke.— A  perfect  copy  is 
estimated  by  Dr.  Dibdin  at  jf 420,  and  avery  Imperfect  one 
at  the  Roxbnrghe  sale  produced  if  ur,— resold  at  the  sale 
of  the  White  Knights'  Ubnuy,  for  jgB*.  A  copy  very 
nearly  p^^ect  is  In  the  library  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Lincoln's 
Jnn,—Louiide$. 
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loved  masculine  exercises,  such  as  hawking, 
hunting,  &c.  With  these  sports  she  used  to 
recieate  herself;  and  so  skilled  waa  she  in  them, 
that  she  wrote  treatises  on  hawking,  hunting, 
and  heraldry.  "  From  an  abbess  disposed  to 
turn  author,"  says  Warton,  "we  might  more 
reasonably  have  expected  a  manual  of  medita- 
tions for  the  closet,  or  select  rules  for  making 
salves,  or  distilling  strong  waters.  But  the 
diversions  of  the  field  were  not  thought  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  religious  lady  of 
this  eminent  rank,  who  resembled  an  abbot  in 
respect  of  exercising  an  extensive  manorial 
jurisdiction,  and  who  hawked  and  hunted  in 
common  with  other  ladies  of  distinction."  So 
well  esteemed  were  Juliana  Bemers's  treatises, 
and,  indeed,  so  popular  were  the  subjects  on 
which  they  were  written,  that  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  verv  infancy  of  the  art  of  printing. 
Perhaps  the  conformity  between  dame  Juliana  s 
book  and  Le  Liver  du  Roi  Modus,  may  be  found 
to  consist  chiefly  in  the  miscellaneous  maxims 
or  moralitiet  in  which  each  work  abounds.  These 
dame  Juliana,  like  queen  Racio,  scatters  pro- 
fusely ;  and  sometime^  in  a  strain  of  coarseness 
alike  incompatible  with  modem  notions  of  female 
delicacy.  Some,  however,  of  the  remarks  of  the 
lady  prioress  evince  strong  sense  and  accurate 
observation.  Witness  her  celebrated  poetical 
effusion  which  commences  thus : — 

"  A  &7flifiil  firende  wolde  J  (kjrne  fynde 
To  fynde  hym  there  he  myglite  be  fouBde 
Bat  now  is  the  worlde.  wext  vnkjrnde 
That  ftenshlp  Is  fall,  to  the  grounde 
'  Now  a  ftende  J  haae  foande 
That  J  well  nother.  banne  ne  curse 
But  of  all  fre&des.  in  felde  or  towne 
Eaer  gramercy.  myn  own  purse.  &c.'* 

1481.  Geoffroy  or  Godefroy,  Enguilbert,  and 
Jean  Mamef,  three  brothers,  and  who  were  asso- 
ciated together,  at  least  on  some  occasions,  com- 
menced their  typographic  labours  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  Their  earliest  impression,  according  to 
Panzer,  bear  this  date. 

Jean  Dupre,  or  Joannes  de  Pratis  or  de  Prato, 
commenced  his  zealous  labour,  in  tlie  city  of 
Paris,  by  the  impression  of  two  Mistali,  bearing 
date  1481  MUtcde  ad  vtrnn  Ecclena  RomaiuB, 
folio ;  and  MUule  Parisietue,  are  the  only  two 

ricimens  at  present  known  to  biblioCTaphers. 
copy  of  the  Missale  adusum  eccleaiallomamB, 
is  in  the  library  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  of  Holk- 
ham,*  in  Norfolk.  This  splendid  book,  says  Mr. 
Gresswell,  who  bad  inspected  it,  fully  justifies 

*  The  Hotkham  library  abonnds  not  only  in  books  which 
combine  the  perfection  of  early  typography  with  the  su- 
perb embellishment  usually  bestowed  upon  the  most 
highly  valued  Codicta  manu  scriptit  but  also  in  ancient 
mannscripta :  many  of  which  will  probably  be  found  very 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  to  literature.  Amongst 
such  literary  conosities  I  observed  manuscripts  of  Livy ; 
of  Tacitus ;  of  rarlous  parts  of  the  works  of  Cicero  j  of 
Ovid  j  a  fine  Codex  of  the  IV  Evangelia,  Grseca ;  the  Ora- 
cula  Sibyltina,  Grsece ;  many  of  the  oposcula  of  the  Greek 
fathers ;  besides  numerous  manuscripts  of  worlcs  of  the 
most  esteemed  early  authors  of  Italy,  &c.  These  are  in 
general  beautifully  illuminated  and  well  preserved,  and 
constitute  a  comparattvely  small  part  onlyof  the  Holkham 
collection ;  whtdk  is  said  to  possess  almost  six  hundred 
Codica  mamuerlpU  at  Qiese  singular  and  Interesting  de- 
scriptions.—Grcsswell's  Parilian  Tgpafraphy, 


every  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  Parisian  Gothic  press.  It  is  printed  upon 
the  finest  vellum,  in  a  bold  Gothic  character, 
and  double  columns :  and  with  the  aid  of  its 
splendid  illuminations  and  paintings  exhibits  the 
most  exact  resemblance  of  a  beautiful  manu- 
script. In  this  fine  volume  the  capitals  are 
supplied  by  the  illuminator  in  inks  of  various 
colours:  the  rubrics  or  diiectory  sentences  are 
not  printed  en  rouge  but  are  distinguished  in  the 
column  merely  by  a  smaller  Gothic  character. 
The  volume  in  the  Holkham  library  is  splen- 
didly bound  in  crimson  velvet,  and  decorated 
with  the  crest  of  the  respectable  proprietor ;  and 
its  preservation  is  so  perfect  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed but  recently  to  have  issued  from  the  press. 
1481.  Printing  inttoduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year  : — 

Salamanca,  bv  L.  Alemanus  and  Lupus  Sanz. 
Leipsic,  by  Marcus  Brand. 
Casal,  G.  de.  Canepa  Nova  de  Campanilibus. 
Uribino,  by  Henry  de  Colonia. 
Vienne  (in  France)  Peter  Schenck. 
Aurach,  (in  Wirtemberg)  Conrad  Fyner. 
John  Amerbach,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
learned  printers  of  his  time,  began  to  exercise 
the  art  at  Basil,  where  he  continued  printing 
until  the  year  1528,  in  which  year  he  died. 

From  the  invention  of  the  art,  to  about  this 
,  period,  printed  books  were,  generally  speaking, 
without  title-paget ;  and  when  first  introduced, 
a  simple  line,  or  a  line  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
three  or  four  lines,  towards  the  top  of  the  pa^, 
constituted  the  whole  of  thedecoration,till  about 
the  year  1490,  when  ornamental  title-pages  came 
into  use,  ilie  most  common  of  which  was  the 
repi«sentation  of  the  author  or  writer  at  his 
desk;  but  subsequently,  other  devices  were 
invented,  some  of  them  of  the  character  of  vig- 
nettes, others  displaying  the  monagram,  8cc.  of 
the  printer. 

1481.  Tkymage  or  Myrrowr  of  the  Worlde. 
Empryted  and  Fynytshed  in  the  xxi  yere  of  the 
regne  of  the  mott  cryiten  kyng,  kynge  Edward 
the  fourth.  Folio.  With  cuts. 

Our  venerable  printer  in  his  prologue,  says 
that  the  book  was  translated  "  out  of  latt/n  into 
freasihe  by  the  ordynaunce  of  the  noble  dvk, 
Johan  of  Berry  ani  Auuergne  the  year  of  lorde 
M.cc.XLV,  and  now  (he  adds)  at  this  tyme  rudely 
translated  out  of  frensshe  in  to  Englushe  by  me 
tymple  persone  Wyllm  Caxton,  Src" 
The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  work : — 
"  Ajul  where  is  it  so,  that  I  have  presumed  and 
emprised  this  forsayd  translacion  into  our  Eng- 
lisshe  and  maternal  tonge,  in  wkiehe  I  am  not 
wel  parfyght,  and  yet  lasse  in  Frensshe;  yet  I 
haue  endeuoured  me  therein,  atte  request  and  de- 
syre,  coste  and  dispence  of  the  honourable  and 
worshipful  man  Hugh  Bryce,  cytezen  and  alder- 
man of  London,  which  hath  sayd  to  me  that  he 
entended  to  present  it  unto  the  puissant,  noKe, 
and  vertuous  lord,  my  lord  Uastynges,  chamber- 
layn  vnto  our  soterayn  lord  the  iynge,  and  his 
lieutenannt  of  the  toun  of  Calais  and  marches 
there.     In  whiche  trantlaeion  T  kwndecke  tny 
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tAj  tmifU,  nuU,  and  ygnorant,  vhetfor  I  hum- 
Uy  beteehe  my  myd  Lord  ehamberlayn  to  par- 
dmne  me  of  thit  rude  and  limple  tratulacion. 
Ham  be  it,  I  leyefarmyne  exeuie,  that  I  haue,  to 
my  power,  foltmeed  my  copie,  and  as  nyghe  at  to 
meupottibkl  haue  made  it  toplayn,  that  every 
mmrmmMemay  underttonde  it,  mheadxMtedw 
ntd  eiUeniyfiy  rede  or  here  it.  And  yf  ther  he 
fuelle  m  meewryny  of  the  firmament,  tonne,  mone, 
or  of  tMertke,  or  in  any  other  meruayllet  herein 
eoiideyned,  I  beteeche  you  not  tarette  the  defaulle 
M  me,  but  in  hym  that  made  my  copye;  whiche 
hook  I  began  Artt  to  trantlate  the  tecond  day  of 
Jaiofuer,  in  the  yer  of  our  Lord  meecclxxx,  and 
fimtmthed  the  viii  day  cfMarche  the  tame  yere. 
And  the  xxi  yere  of  the  regne  of  the  ntoit  chruten 
hyng,  kynge  Edward  the  fourth,  under  the  tha- 
dow  of  what  noble  protection  I  haue  emntyted 
tad  fynyuhed  thit  tayd  lytil  vxrke  and  Soke, 
betedang  almyghty  god  to  be  hit  protector  and 
defendaur  agayn  alle  hit  enemyet,  and  gme  hym 
grace  to  mbdue  them,  and  inetpeciall  tiem  that 
haue  late  enterpryted  agayn  right  and  reton  to 
make  warre  wythm  hit  royamme,  and  alto  to  pre- 
teme  and  mayniene  hym  in  longe  lyf  and  prot- 
perout  hdthe,  and  after  thit  thort  and  iranntorye 
lyf  he  brynge  hym  and  n  into  hit  celeityal  blytte 
M  heaene.  Amen.     Caxton  me  fieri  fecit." 

It  appears  that  Caxton  printed  two  editions  of 
the  above,  the  first  being  upon  the  best  paper, 
widi  blanks  for  the  initial  capitals  ;  it  contains 
one  hundred  leaves,  and  has  twenty-niqe  lines  in 
a  paf;e.  The  second  is  printed  with  the  same 
type,  and  capital  initials ;  it  contains  eigh^-four 
leaves,  with  thirty-one  lines  in  a  page,  and  con- 
chides  with  the  addition  "  Caxtonme fieri  fecit." 
His  large  device  is  on  a  separate  leaf  at  the  end. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  ue  first  work  in  which 
he  used  signatures ;  but  it  appears  that  he  first 
adopted  them  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Dictet. 

This  woric  is  copiously  described  by  Mr.  Dib- 
din,  in  his  Typographiad  Antimdtiet,  with'  fac- 
similies  of  the  engrravings,  which  he  observes  are 
the  first  known  engravings,  with  a  date,  produced 
in  England.  The  duke  of  Rnxburghe's  copy 
produced  the  sum  of  £351  15(.  A  copy  of  tne 
seeoKd  edition,  with  two  leaves  of  the  table,  and 
a  portion  of  two  other  leaves  supplied  by  manu- 
script, was  offered  in  a  trade  catalc^e  for  £50. 

1481.  The  Hittorye  of  Reynart  the  Foxe,  ^e. 
WIdik  wot  m  iutche,  and  by  tne,  willm  Caxton 
traniUted  in  to  thit  rude  and  tymple  englytth  in 
thaibey  of  Wtstmettre  fynyuhed  the  vj  day  of 
Juyn  the  yere  of  our  lord  m.ccec.lxxxj  and  the 
xwjwre  of  the  regne  of  kynge  Edward  the  iiijth. 

Tms  coiions  and  exceedingly  scarce  volume 
is  called  a  qnaito  by  some,  and  a  folio  by  others; 
the  copy  in  nis  Majesty's  library  is  said  to  be  the 
only  one  known  in  this  country.  Heame  called 
(his  work  "  an  admirable  thing,  and  the  design 
very  good ;  viz.  to  represent  a  wise  and  politic 
government,"  Mr.  Douce  thinks  this  "cele- 
brated and  interesting  romance"  was  composed 
long  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  name  of 
the  original  Dutch  author  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  light 


1481.  The  Soke  of  Tulle  of  old  age  |-c  Em. 
prytUed  by  me  tynaile  pertone  William  Caxton 
into  Englytshe  at  the  puiyiir  tolace  and  reverence 
of  men  growing  into  olde  age  the  xij  day  of  Au- 
gutt  the  yere  of  our  lord  m.ceec.lxxxj .  To  which 
ore  added, 

Tulliut  hit  Book  of  PriendMp ;  and  the  Dt- 
claracyon,  shewing  wherein  Honoure  thold  rette. 
Printed  by  the  same :  in  the  same  year. 

Oldys  observes,  respecting  the  above,  that 
"  this  threefold  work  is  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  prefaces  and  conclusions  of  its  several  parts." 
After  eight  leaves  of  contents,  it  closes  thus — 

'<  JTtut  endeth  the  boke  of  TuUe  of  Olde  Age, 
trantlated  otU  ofLatm  into  Frenthe  byLmtrenee 
de  primo  Facto,  at  the  eomaundement  of  the  noble 
prynee  Lowyt,  due  ofBurbon,  and  enprynted  by 
me  rnmpU  penone,  WiUiam  Caxton,  into  Eng- 
lytthe,  at  the  playtir,  tolace,  and  reverence  of 
men  gromyng  into  old  age,  the  12  day  ofAugutt, 
the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1481." 

Caxton  has  not  given  us  the  name  of  the 
translator  of  the  foregoing.  Leland  attributes 
it  to  Tiptoft:  but  Mr.  Anstis  informs  us,  that  it 
was  done  by  Wyllyam  de  Wyrcestre,  alias 
Botaner,  and  presented  by  him  to  Wyllyam 
Waynflate,  bishop  of  Winchester.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  a  Latin  memorandum  in  the  manu- 
script library  of  Bennet  college,  thus  entitled — 
"  Itinerarium  Will  Worcester  de  Bristoll  ad 
Montem  S.  Michaelis  in  An  Christi  1478" — 
"  The  20th  day  of  August  I  presented  to  Wyl- 
lyam Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  boke 
of  TuUy  of  Old  Age,  translated  by  me  into 
English."* 

Ihen  follows  the  declarations  of  Publins  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  and  Gayus  Flamyneus,  competi- 
tors for  the  love  of  Lucreste,  explaining  wherein 
true  honour  and  nobleness  consists ;  the  former 
placing  it  in  blood,  riches,  and  the  worahipful 
deeds  of  his  ancestors,  without  urging  any  thing 
of  his  own  life  or  manners ;  the  latter  insisting, 
that  nobleness  cannot  be  derived  from  the  glory 
or  merits  of  another  man,  or  from  the  flattering 
goods  of  fortune,  but  must  rest  in  a  man's  own 
proper  virtue  and  glory.  These  orations,  with 
the  argument  or  intruduction,  take  up  nine- 
teen leaves : — and  afterwards  Caxton  adds  (what 
has  been  overlooked  by  Herbert,)  "  Thit  little 
Volume,  a  thin  4'.  I  hate  emprised  f  imprint  tin- 
der  the  Umbre  and  shadow  of  the  noble  protection 
of  our  most  dread  tnvereign,  and  mott  christian 
king,  Edward  the  fourth ;  whom  I  mott  humbly 
besought  to  receive  the  said  book  of  me,  William 
Caxton,  hit  mott  humble  tubject  and  little  ler- 


*  "  ThU  WUUam  Wyrcestre,"  nys  Lewis,  "  was  an  ao- 
tlqnary  and  phyaidan,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  had 
the  name  of  Botaner,  or  herbalist ;  and  an  astronomer  cf 
KTcat  abilities  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  Hewasbomin  the 
dtvof  Bristol,  in  the  year  HII,  and  'aometymeseroannte 
and  soget  wltbe  his  reuerent  master  John  Fhstolf  cheva- 
lier, and  exercised  in  the  werres  above  44  yeres,'  and  in  so 
great  favonr  with  Sir  Jolin,  that  he  left  him  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  last  will.  He  wrote  a  parUcolar  treatise 
of  sir  John's  life,  but  whether  in  l*tlii  or  English  is  slto- 
gether  nnccrtain.  But,  however,  this  Kngllsh  translation, 
by  whomaoever  made,  is  not  tiom  the  original  Latin,  but, 
ax  Mr.  Caxton  has  acquainted  u»,  from  the  French,  to:." 
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vant,  and  not  to  ditdain  to  take  it  of  me,  io  poor, 
ignoratU,  and  limple  a  person." 

This  volume  of  three  tracts,  which  is  rather 
elegantly  printed,  contains  120  leaves. 

1481.  Godefroy  of  Boloyne ;  OT  the  latt  Siege 
and  Omqueate  of  Jherusaltm.  Fynytshyd  the 
tii  dayafjuyn,  tlie  yere  ofourlorde  mcccclxxxi, 
and  the  xxi  yere  of  the  regne  of  our  tayd  Soue- 
rayn,  kyng  Edward  the  fourth.  And  in  this 
maner  tette  in  forme  and  Enprinted  the  xx  day 
of  Novembre  the  yere  aforsayd,  in  thabby  of 
Weitmester  by  the  tayd  Wylliam  Caxton.  Folio. 

This  book,  which  is  divided  into  two  hundred 
and  twelve  chapters,  is  comprised  in  146  leaves. 

1482.  The  Polycnmycon;  conteynyng  the 
Berynget  and  Dedet  of  many  Tymes,  in  eyght 
Boohs,  Sre.  Imprinted  by  William  Caxton,  after 
having  lomewhat  charmged  the  rude  and  old  Eng~ 

re,  that  is  to  toete,  certayn  Wordes  which  in 
Dayes  he  neither  vsyd  ne  understanden. 
Ended  the  second  Dayofjuyll,  the  xxij  Yere  of 
the  Regne  of  Kynge  Edward  the  fourth,  and  of 
the  Incamacion  of  cure  Lord  a  thousand  four 
Hondredfour  Score  and  tiveyne.    Folio. 

This  translation  was  made  at  the  request  of 
Thomas,  lord  Berkeley,  by  John  de  Trevisa,* 
Ticar  of  Berkeley,  (who  ranks  among  the  ear- 
liest of  OUT  English  poets)  from  the  Latin  of 
Ranulph  Higden,f  one  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Werberg's  monastery  (now  the  cathedral  in 
Chester),  who  died  in  1360,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  between  eighty  and  nineW. 

Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden  closes  in  the 
year  1357,  to  which  Caxton  added  the  eighth 
book,  thereby  extending  the  history  to  the  year 
1460.  The  work  opens  with  a  preface  of  four 
pages;  2dly,  an  alphabetical  table  of  persons, 
places,  and  principal  things,  containing  thirty- 
two  pages;  3dly,  a  dialo^e  between  a  clerk, 
the  lord,  and  the  vicar  of  Berkeley,  comprising 
four  pages  and  a  half;  4thly,  the  epistle  of  John 

*  John  de  Trevisa,  who  flonttshed  bnmda  the  close  of 
this  century,  has  also  been  eniunented  among  the  first 
translators  of  the  Biblt  Into  Eng:Usta.  He  was  bom  at 
Caradoc,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. His  learning  and  talents  gained  him  the  patronage 
of  eazi  Berlceley,  who  appointed  him  his  chaidain,  and 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Berlteley,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. He  was  also  canon  of  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire.  War- 
ton,  In  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  343,  spesdu 
ofhlm  as  having  iieen  a  great  traveller ;  and  Ant.  Wood 
(Antiq.  Ojton.)  says,  "  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudi- 
tion, and  of  con^derable  eloquence ;  and  one  of  the  first 
who  laboured  to  polish  his  native  language,  and  rescue  it 
flrom  barbarism." — ^Writers  are  divided  on  the  subject  of 
Trevisa's  translation  of  the  Bible.  Some  maintain  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  translation}  while  others  obsti- 
nately deny  the  assertion,  and  state  that  he  did  no  mare 
than  translate  certain  sentences,  which  were  painted  on 
the  walls  of  Berkeley  castle.— Trevisa  finished  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Polychnmicon  Id  1387;  and  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  year  141s,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

tTbia  work  contains  the  transactions  of  many  ages, 
and  is  said  to  border  upon  the  marvellous  and  fabulous, 
the  first  chapter  describes  all  countries  in  general,  parti- 
cularly Britain.  The  other  six  comprise  a  condae  account 
of  civil  bistcoy,  tram  the  creation  down  to  the  author's 
own  time  :  viz.  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  terminating  In 
1397.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Higden  was  not  the  real 
author,  but  that  he  borrowed  it  trtan  the  Polycrattca 
Temporum  of  Roger  Cestrensis,  (a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  above  monastery,}  without  tnaviwy  the  least  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  source  from  whence  ie  derived  his  ma- 
t«lal*. 


Trevisa  unto  Thomas  of  Berkeley,  consisting  of 
thirty-five  lines.    At  the  end,  he  observes — 

"  Cfod  be  thanked  of  at  his  dedet,  this  trandar 
don  is  ended  an  a  thursdaye,  the  eightentke  daye 
of  Apryll,  the  yere  of  our  lord  a  thousand  Ikrt 
honderd  and  Mi,  the  xxxi  yere  of  kyng  Edicari 
the  thyrd,  after  the  conquest  of  England,  themt 
of  my  loirdet  age.  Sir  Thomas  lord  of  Berkley, 
that  made  me  makt  this  translacion,  fyve  ami 
thyrty." 

Then  follows  Caxton's  addition,  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  the  original  was  "made  and 
compiled  bv  Ranulph,  monke  of  Chestie,"  &c. 

The  Polycronicon  is  a  large  volume,  and 
seems  to  have  been  intended  by  Caxton  as  a 
helpmate  to  his  Chronicle.  The  printing  must 
have  occupied  him  the  whole  year,  as  no  other 
publication  came  from  his  press  in  1482.  Be- 
sides printing  it,  however,  he  added  an  eighth 
book,  bringing  tlie  history  down  from  1357  to 
1460;  "because,"  he  says,  "  men,  whiles  in  diit 
time  ben  oblivious  and  lightly  forgotten,  monji 
things  deygne  to  be  put  in  memory;,  and  aiso 
there  cannot  be  founden  in  these  days  but  fm 
that  wryte  in  their  regysters  such  things  at  daily 
happen  and  fall."  He  was  also  obliged  to  tal^e 
the  trouble  of  altering  many  parts  of  Trevisa's 
language;  for,  though  only  124  years  had 
elapsed,  many  words  were  quite  obsolete  and 
unintelligible.  This,  Caxton  particularly  no- 
tices in  the  Polychronicon ;  and  at  greater 
length  in  the  following  curious  passage  in  the 
prdace  to  his  Endd,  a  work  from  his  press,  that 
will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

"After  divers  works,  made,  translated,  and 
atchieved,  having  no  work  in  hand,  I,  sitting  in 
my  study,  where  as  1^  many  divers  pamphlets 
and  books,  it  happened  that  to  my  hand  came  a 
little  book,  in  French,  which  late  was  translated 
out  of  Latin,  by  some  noble  clerk  of  France, 
which  book  is  named  Eneid,  as  made  in  Latin 
by  that  noble  person  and  g^reat  clerk,  VirgU, 
which  book  I  saw  over,  and  read  therein.  (He 
then  describes  the  contents.)  In  which  book  I 
had  great  pleasure  by  cause  of  the  fiiir  and 
honest  terms,  and  words,  in  French,  which  I 
never  saw  tofore  like,  ne  none  so  pleasant  nor  so 
well  ordered :  which  book  as  me  seemed  shonld 
be  much  requisite  to  noble  men  to  see,  as  veil 
for  the  eloquence  as  histories;  and  when  I  had 
advised  me  in  this  said  book,  I  deliberated,  and 
concluded  to  translate  it  into  English,  and  forth- 
with took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a  leaf  or 
twain,  which  I  oversaw  again,  to  correct  it ;  and 
when  I  saw  the  fair  and  strange  terms  therein, 
I  doubted  that  it  should  not  please  some  gentle- 
men, which  late  blamed  me,  saying,  that  in  mv 
translations,  I  had  over  curious  terms,  which 
could  not  be  understand  of  common  people; 
and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  in 
my  translations ;  and  fain  would  I  satisfy  even 
man,  and  so  to  do,  took  an  old  book,  and  read 
therein ;  and  certainly  the  English  was  so  mde 
and  broad,  that  I  could  not  well  understand  it ; 
and  also,  my  lord  abbot  of  Westminster,  did  do 
shew  to  me  late  certain  evidences,  written  in  old 
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English,  now  used  ;  and  cerbunly  it  was  written 
in  such  wise,  that  was  more  like  to  Dutch  than 
to  English.  I  could  not  reduce,  nor  bring  it  to 
be  undeistanden." 

Again:  "Certainly  the  languaca  now  used 
rarieth  far  firom  that  which  was  used  and  spoken 
when  I  was  born;  for  we.  Englishmen,  been 
borne  under  the  dominacion  of  the  moone,  which 
is  never  sted&ste,  but  ever  wavering."  In  his 
time,  the  inhabitants  of  one  county  hardly  un- 
derstood those  of  another:  "  The  most  quantity 
of  the  people  understand  not  Latin  nor  French, 
in  this  royatune  of  England."  The  intermixture 
of  French  words  and  imoms,  of  course,  was  most 
prevalent  in  the  capital.  "  That  common  Eng- 
lish, that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth  from 
another — in  so  much  that  in  my  dayes  hap- 
pened, that  certain  merchauits  were  in  a  ship,  in 
Thamys,  for  to  have  sailed  over  the  sea  to  Zea- 
land; and,  for  lack  of  wind,  they  tarried  att 
Forland,  and  went  to  land  for  to  refresh  them ; 
and  one  of  them,  named  Sheffield,  a  meix^r, 
came  into  an  hous,  and  axed  for  mete,  and  espe- 
cially he  axed  after  egges ;  and  the  good  wyfe 
answerde,  that  she  could  speke  no  Frenche,  and 
the  merchant  was  angry,  for  he  also  could  speke 
no  Fienche,  but  would  have  had  egges,  and  she 
understood  him  not.  And  then  at  last  another 
sayd,  that  he  would  have  eyrun.  Then  the  good 
wife  sayd,  that  she  understood  him  well.*"  Cax- 
ton  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  tmd 
perplexed  about  the  language  he  should  use  in 
his  translations ;  for,  wMle  some  advised  him  to 
use  old  and  homely  terms :  "  Some  honest  and 
great  clerks,"  he  adds,  "have  been  with  me,  and 
desired  me  to  write  the  most  carious  terms  that 
I  could  finde — and  thus,  betwixt  plain,  rude, 
and  curious,  I  stand  abashed."  Tnere  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  either  by  following  the 
advice  of  those  honest  and  great  clerks,  or  from 
his  long  residence  abroad — ^in  his  translations, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  "  the  original  is  so 
scrupulously  followed,  that  they  afford  us  little 
knowledge  of  our  own  language;  though  the 
words  are  English,  the  phrase  is  foreign." 

The  great  scarcity  of  books,  prior  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  it  is  conjectured  by  Oldys 
and  Mr.  Burnett,  gave  our  typographer  cause 
for  the*  foregoing  complaint.  The  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy  has  not  been  accounted  a  very  fruitful  one 
in  historical  writers  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Life 
of  C!ueton,thus  remarks  upon  the  above  subject: 
"  Fbrticuteily  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  that 
even  the  favourers  of  justice  and  his  cause,  have 
not  known  what  account  to  give  of  the  times,  or 
how  to  form  a  regular  history  from  such  a  heap 
of  con&sion."  Yet  in  this  centtuy  lived  sucn 
manuscript  authors  as  Froissart,  K.  Avesbury, 
Rosse,  Knyghton,  Walsingham,  Otterbume,  and 
others,  of  whom,  had  Caxton  known  of  their 


*  If  Cuton  is  conect  In  thii  ttorr,  the  langnaKe  of  thi« 
part  of  Kent  (in  the  wnld  of  which,  where  he  wu  born, 
lie  •cknowIedges'BDglish  l«  ipoken  broad  and  rude)  mn«t 
have  borrowed  the  word  for  egg  firom  the  Teutonic,  and 
not  ftom  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  mg,  being  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  e<  the  Oerman,  for  an  egg. 


existence,  or  could  have  gained  access  to  them, 
it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  obtained  far 
more  ample  materials  for  his  history.  It  appears 
that  he  was  censured  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
in  changing  the  obsolete  -language.* 

This  volume  is  comprised  in  428  folios,  and  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  productions  of  Caxton's 
press. 

.  1462.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

Aquila,  by  Adam  de  Rotwil. 

Erfurt,  by  Paul  Wider  de  Hombach. 

Memmingen,  by  Albert  Kunne. 

Passau,  by  Conrad  Stahel  and  Benedict  Mayr. 

Vienna,  by  John  Winterberg. 

Promentour,  by  Louis  Guerin. 

Reutlingen,  bv  John  Otmai. 

1482.  &chardus  Ratdolt,  a  German  printer, 
has  the  credit  of  inventing  ink  of  a  golden  colour, 
of  which  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
copies  of  the  Euclid  printed  by  him.  In  some 
copies  of  the  Simplicius,  of  1499,  and  of  the 
Ammonitu,  of  1500,  by  Caliergus,  the  titles  are 
in  letters  of  gold. 

1482.  John  Lettou  and  William  Machlinia 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  introducing  the 
art  of  printing  into  the  city  of  London,  and  we 
now  give  some  notices  of  their  works.  Lettou 
is  considered,  £rom  his  name,  to  have  been  a 
foreigner,  and  most  probably  a  German ;  but 
neither  Ames,  Herbert,  nor  Dibdin,  have  been 
able  to  discover  any  thing  relating  to  his  life. 
The  first  of  these  authors  supposes  that  he  came 
to  England,  with  others,  from  the  continent,  on 
the  invitation  and  encouragement  of  Caxton 
and  Hunt,  to  work  at  the  newly-established 
presses  of  Britain.  He  appears  to  have  been 
first  employed  in  the  office  of  Machlinia,  as  a 
pressman,  but  he  afterwards  was  received  into 
partnership  with  his  master,  and  his  name  is 
even  placed  first  in  the  colophons  of  those  books 
which  they  printed  in  connection.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Lettou  ever  printed  abroad  ;  and 
there  are  probably  but  two  volumes  now  exist- 
ing to  which  his  name  is  affixed  alone ; — 

1.  Qfuationet  AnUmii  Andrea  Ord.  Minor, 
iuper  xtt  Ubros  Metaphytica  emendata  per  Ven. 
frairem  Magittrum  Thomam  Penketh  Ord.  fr. 
Auguilin.  mxeeclxxx.    Folio. 

2.  Expotitionet  Super  Ptalterium.  London, 
m.cccclxxxi.    Folio. 


*  Lewis,  in  his  Life  of  Curton,  thns  commends  Um  mo. 
desty,  and  jnstifleB  Us  alteration  of  the  obsolete  terms  : — 
"  One  cannot  help  observing  here,  the  great  modesty  and 
hmnillty  of  Mr.  Caxton,  how  mean  an  opinion  he  had  at 
himself  and  his  works,  and  with  what  deference  and  re- 
spect he  treated  others  and  their  learned  iidmors.  It  is 
likewise  obvions  to  remark  what  Mr.  Caxton  says  of  the 
alteration  of  the  English  langnage  In  his  time;  whlchwaa 
so  gnwt,  tliat  there  were  many  words  in  Trevisa's  trans- 
lation of  the  Potfehrtmieon,  which,  in  his  days,  were  nei- 
ther used  nor  onderstood.  Now  it  was  bat  194  years  since 
that  translation  was  madej  whereas  archbishop  Parker 
nc^ed  it  as  very  strange,  that  our  language  should  be  so 
clianged  in  4M  years  <rom  his  time,  that  the  manuscrijA 
book  of  the  Lira  of  ike  SahUt,  written  about  A.D.  1M«, 
in  old  English  verse,  now  in  Bennct  college  library,  was 
so  written  tliat  people  could  not  understand  it." 
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In  connection  with  Machlinia,  Lettou  printed 
two  volumes  of  law,  one  of  which  was — 

Tenoret.  Nouelli  Impretn  per  not  Johannem 
lettou  el  WUkelmum  de  Machlinia  in  Civitate 
Londoniarum  juxta  ectletiam  omnium  Saneto- 
rton.    Folio. 

This  was  the  fint  edition  of  Littleton's  Te- 
nnret,  which  was  without  a  title-page,  the  above 
forming  the  colophon.  Herbert  gives  the  fol- 
lowing detail  of  toe  arrangement  of  this  book. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  first  leaf  appears,  Incipit 
tabula  hitjui  libri,  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts: — 

"  This  table  gives  the  beginning  Tenure  by 
the  directing  letter  or  signature  to  the  binder, 
for  folding  Uie  sheet  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf, 
as,  a  i,  a  u,  a  iii,  a  iiii.  then  four  leaves  blank, 
after  b  i,  b  ii,  b  iii,  b  iiii,  See.  to  the  end.  No 
leaves  numbered  nor  catchword ;  the  initial  let- 
ters are  left  for  the  illuminator  to  colour.  The 
letters  are  very  much  combined  together  as  Cax- 
ton's,  but  many  more  abbreviations  are  used." 

It  is  supposed  that  this  edition  was  superin- 
tended by  Lord  Littleton  himself 

Ames  supposes  that  William  Machlinia  might 
originally  have  come  &om  the  city  of  Mechlin, 
which,  at  the  period  when  he  printed,  belonged 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  colophon  to 
Littleton's  Tenuret,  seems  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion,  as  he  there  evidently  calls  himself 
William  of  Mechlin,  which  was  afterward  cor- 
rupted into  a  surname.  His  letter-press,  paper, 
and  types,  were  superior  to  those  of  Lettou ;  but 
his  books  are  all  without  dates,  and  consisted 
only  of  law  and  religious  publications.  Before 
entering  on  a  list  of  Machlinia's  works,  it  should 
be  stated,  that  he  lived  in  Holbom,  near  the 
Fleet-bridge,  but  while  in  connection  with  Let- 
tou, their  dwelling  was  by  All  Saints  Church. 
The  volumes  supposed  to  have  been  printed  by 
Machlinia  alone,  are  as  follow : — 

1.  The  Year-Book  33rd  and  36th  Henry  VI. 

2.  Ditto.  34th.  Henry  VI.    Folio. 
Year-Books,  says  Jacob,  are  "  Reports,  in  a 

Tegular  series,  from  the  reign  of  Bang  Edw.  II., 
inclusive,  to  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.  which  were 
taken  by  the  prothonotaries,  or  chief  scribes  of 
the  court,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  pub- 
lished annually ;  whence,  they  are  known  under 
the  title  of  Year-Books." 

Incipit  liber  qui  vacatur  Speculum  Xpristiani. 
No  date.  Quarto.  London.  William  Machlinia. 

Chiefly  in  Latin,  but  also  containing  some 
English  verse.  The  former  consists  of  an  expo- 
dtion  of  the  divinity  of  the  period  in  which  it 
was  writteu ;  the  unprofitable  nature  of  which 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Creed  is  commented  upon  by  assigning  to  each 
apostle  that  article  of  faith  which  he  is  said  to 
have  contributed;  as  in  the  following  transla- 
tion :— "  Peter  the  Apotde :  I  believe  in  God, 
the  Father  Almigh^,  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth. — Andrew :  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only 
Son  our  Lord. — Jamet  the  Great:  Who  was 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  kc.     • 


The  English  verses  commence  with  these 
lines : — 

"  In  hencn  Bhall  dweUe  alle  christen  men. 
That  knowe  &  kepe  Qoddes  byddyngcs  ten.** 

There  are  also  many  more  verses,  and  some 
pages  of  prose  in  English ;  of  the  former,  Her- 
bert has  given  a  specimen,  in  A  devout  pnyer  u> 
the  blested  Mary,  which  may  remind  the  poeti- 
cal reader,  of  EUen's  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as  in  eacli  ^e 
is  addressed  as  Mary,  mother,  and  maiden  mild. 
An  extract  from  the  present  poem  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  specimen. 

"  Mary  Moder  wel  thou  bee 
Mary  Moder  thenke  on  me 
Mayden  and  Moder  was  nener  none 
Togeder  lady  aaf  thou  allone 

Swete  lady  Mayden  clene 
Schilde  me  fro  llle  scluune  and  tene* 
And  onte  of  synne  lady  Bchilde  thon  me 
And  onte  of  dette  for  chaiitte 

Swete  lady,  Mayden  mylde. 
From  alle  fomen  tiiou  me  schilde 
That  the  feende  me  not  deere 
Swete  lade  thoa  me  vreeie 
Both  be  daye  and  be  night 
Help  me  lady  with  alle  thy  might" 

At  the  close  of  the  Speculum  Chrittiani,  fol- 
lows :  "  An  exposition  of  the  Lord's  praver,  and 
seven  chapters  on  Sins,  with  their  branches,"  in 
Latin ;  and,  succeeding  this,  comes  "  The  Ad- 
monitory words  of  the  blessed  Isidore,  extracted 
to  instruct  men  in  the  quality  of  vice,  how  to 
avoid  it,  and  of  the  good  of  which  they  should 
be  informed."  The  whole  concludes  with  this 
colophon : — ^"  Iste  Libellus  impressns  est  iu  opa- 
lentissima  Ciuitate  Londoniarum  per  me  Wil- 
helmum  de  Machlinia  ad  instanciam  neconn 
expensas  Henrici  Vrakenbergh  mercatoris."  The 
author's  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  John 
Watton. 

Liber  Aggregationit  teu  liber  secretonan  AlherA 
Magni  de  wrtuitibui  herbarutn  lapidmn  et  oi- 
manum  guorundam.  No  date.  Quarto. 

Mr.  Dibdin  states  this  to  be  the  most  elegant 
of  Machlinia's  press  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
The  book  is  without  catchwords  or  numerals, 
and  consists  of  41  leaves.  Three  pages  are  occu- 
pied by  directions  for  finding  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  and  moveable  feasts  of  the  church.  The 
work  itself  consists,  as  the  title  states,' of  tlie 
properties  and  virtues  of  stones,  herbs,  and  ani- 
mals, a  knowledge  of  which  was,  at  one  period, 
denominated  natiual  magic.  A  single  translated 
extract  will  give  a  perfect  conception  of  the 
whole. 

"  And  if  any  be  willing  that  a  cock  should  not 
crow,  anoint  his  head  and  forepart  with  oil.  And 
in  the  book  of  Archigenes  it  is  said,  that  when 
one  sufiereth  the  chouc,  the  windpipe  of  a  hare 
should  be  hung  over  him:  and  it  is  said  by 
Aristotle  that  whoever  sitteth  upon  a  lion's  skin 
the  htemorrhoides  will  depart  from  him.  And 
the  philosophers  have  said  that  if  the  head  of  a 
goat  be  suspended  over  those  who  suffer  the 
scrofula  they  shall  be  by  it  restored  unto  health. 
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Besides  seven  acknowledged  prodactions  of 
Machlinia,  there  are  five  other  hooks  without 
name,  date,  or  place  of  imprint,  but  which,  from 
a  variety  of  evidence,  have  been  ascribed  to  him ; 
of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 

Hen  begytmeth  a  litill  Boke  neceaarye  and 
bekoteful  agentt  ike  Pestilence.  Quarto.  With- 
out name,  date,  or  place  of  imprint. 

By  the  intoduction  to  this  book,  the  reader  is 
informed  that  Ramicus — 

"  The  bishop  of  Arusiens  in  the  royalme  of 
Denmark,  Doctour  of  Phisique  will  write  by  the 
moost  experte  and  famous  doctoois  auctorised  in 
Phisike  somme  thynges  of  the  inlinnitie  of  pes- 
tilence which  dayly  enfecteth  and  sone  suffereth 
us  to  departe  of  this  lyfe.  First  I  wil  write  of 
the  tokenes  of  this  infirmitie,  the  second  the 
causes  whereof  yt  cometh,  the  tfairde  remedies  for 
the  same,  the  fourth  comfort  for  the  herte  and 
and  the  principal  membres." 

On  the  recto  of  the  fourth  leaf,  in  the  remedies 
for  the  pestilence,  it  is  thus  remarked  :— 

"  Now  it  is  to  wete  by  what  remedies  a  man 
may  pserve  him  self  fro  pestilence  first  see  the 
writing  of  Jeremy  the  pphete  that  a  man  ought 
to  forsake  evil  thinges  and  do  gode  dedes  and 
mekely  to  confesse  his  sinnes  &i  whi  it  is  the 
hiest  remedie  in  that  time  of  pestilence  penance 
and  cofession  to  be  pferred  toal  other  medicines." 

This  singular  production  consists  of  nine 
leaves,  and  was  first  introduced  into  the  Typo- 
groMeal  AMtiquities,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin. 

JteueLurion  of  a  Manke  tit  the  Abbey  of  Evis- 
hame.    Quarto. 

This  most  singular  volume  commences  on  the 
lecto  of  the  first  leaf;  and  on  the  reverse,  "  Here 
begynnytk  a  merudous  reuelacion  that  mu  schew- 
yd  of  abnyghty  god  by  sent  Nycholas  to  a  monie 
cf  Euyshamme  yn  the  days  of  kynge  Richard  the 
fffftj  fotd  the  yere  of  our  lord,  mclxxxxvi. — 
Uapiimnm, Ivui chap,  in  all. 

The  story  which  then  ensues,  states  that  the 
monk  who  was  favoured  with  this  vision,  was  a 
young  man  who  had  been  converted  from  the 
world  to  a  religious  life,  and  that  soon  after  his 
being  entered  in  Evesham  monastery  he  was 
afflicted  with  an  illness  which  lasted  fifteen 
months.  After  medical  skill  had  been  found  in 
vain,  and  his  sickness  had  increased  to  a  great 
height,  toward  the  feast  of  Easter,  he  somewhat 
recovered,  and  on  the  Thursday  in  Passion- 
week,  joined  his  brethren  in  the  church,  where 
he  behaved  with  peculiar  fervour  and  devotion. 
His  weakness  however  again  increases,  and  with 
it  his  religious  zeal,  and  at  length,  on  Good 
Friday  morning,  he  is  found  prostrate  before  the 
abbot  s  seat  in  the  chapter-house. 

"As  a  man  lyfeles,"  says  the  story,  '^without 
any  mocyon  of  any  membre  of  his  body. — Trewly 
his  yet  ware  falle  dmai  depe  into  his  hede  tr  tho 
yes  jr  nose  of  him  vare  blody  or  as  a  n>ann«  had 
ouyr  lede  /lem  with  mekyl  bloode. 

In  this  state  he  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  his  brethren  to  restore  him, 
until  the  following  afternoon,  when  he  slowly 
recoven,  and  about  the  time  when  the  resurrec- 


tion took  place,  he  leaves  his  bed  and  goes  to 
the  church.  After  this  he  relates  to  the  con- 
vent, "  m  the  colloke  the  which  ys  a  place  where 
themayspeke  to  geder,"  all  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  This  curious  book  con- 
tains 65  leaves,  four  of  which  are  double,  and 
30  lines  on  a  full  page.  There  are  neither  title- 
page,  signatures,  pages,  catchwords,  nor  colo- 
phon. 

Chronicle  of  England.    Folio. 

Of  this  exceedingly  rare  volume,  Herbert 
gave  only  the  following  very  unsatisfactoiy  ac- 
count :  "  A  Chronicle  of  England,  partly  writ- 
ten, and  partly  printed,  on  paper  and  vellum ; 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  tate  John  Anstis, 
Garter.  It  is  a  miscellaneous  piece,  and  has 
printed  in  it,  first.  The  promise  ly  Matrinumie : 
second.  The  Lettre  annuelle  port :  third.  The 
obligation  of  Nisi  :  fourth,  Tluirticles  of  the  con- 
veneion  bitwene  the  Frensshe  king  and  ute  dvc  of 
Austriee,  late  called  due  of  Bourgoigne." 

Mr.  EHbdin  has  considerably  improved  upon 
the  above,  and  from  him  we  learn,  tnat  this  book 
is  printed  with  worn  and  broken  types,  and  that 
the  printing  is  executed  in  a  rude  unfinished 
manner.  As  all  the  copies  he  had  met  with 
were  imperfect,  he  is  able  only  to  state  his  sup- 
position, that  it  originally  commenced  with  the 
table  on  sign.  a.  i.,  whicn  at  present  occupies 
ten  leaves.  The  number  of  chapters  is  cc.  Ixxiij, 
and  the  chronicle  begins  with — ''  How  the  lanae 
of  Englonde  was  fyrst  named  Albion  and  by 
what  encheson  it  was  so  named,"  which  is  printed 
in  a  stout  square  German-text  type,  similar  to 
the  titles  in  Caxton's  books,  and  the  earlier  ones 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  text  commences ; 
"  In  the  noble  lande  of  Surre  ther  was  a  noble  i 
kyng  and  muhty  a  man  ofgrete  rename : "  which 
comprehend  the  first  two  lines.  Mr.  Dibdin 
mentions,  that  the  most  perfect  copy  he  has 
seen,  terminated  on  sign  ee.  iiii. 

Herbert  also  mentions  one  other  work  from 
Machlinia's  press,  which  is 

A  Book  of  Devotion. 

Printed  on  vellum,  in  Latin,  and  with  the 
same  type  as  the  Nova  Statuta. 

Neither  Lettou  nor  Machlinia  appear  to  have 
used  any  device,  but  only  to  have  printed  their 
names  in  the  colophons  to  their  respective  works. 

1483,  April  9.  Died  King  Edward  IV.  at 
Windsor.  He  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  France, 
April  29,  1441.  On  March  4,  1471,  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  and  crowned  on  the 
28th  of  June  ;  upon  which  august  occasion  his 
brothers  George  and  Richard  were  created  dukes 
of  Clarence  and  Gloucester.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1464,  he  was  privately  married  to  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  widow  to  Sir  John  Grey,  at 
Grafton  Regis.  Being  compelled  to  fly  the 
kingdom,  he  fled  to  Flanders,  from  whence  he 
returned  and  landed  at  Ravenspur,  on  the  I4th 
of  March,  1471 ;  in  his  bonnet  he  wore  an  ostrich 
feather,  as  prince  of  Wales ;  his  Fleming  followers 
carried  hand-guns  which  is  the  earliest  account 
of  them  in  England. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1483,  Richard  duke  of 
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Gloucester,  youngest  brother  of  Edward  IV.  was 
acknowle^d  by  the  chief  nobility,  protector  of 
the  realm,  and  of  the  person  of  his  nephew, 
Edward  V.  son  of  the  last  monarch,  which  event 
took  place  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London. 
The  duke  assum^  the  style,  on  this  occasion,  of 
"  brother  of  kings,  protector  and  defensor,  great 
chamberlain,  const£U)le,  and  lord  high  admiral  of 
England."  On  June  22,  he  ascended  the  throne 
as  Kchard  III.  It  was  that  memorable  Sunday 
when  Dr.  Shaw,  a  brother  of  the  lord  mayor 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  from  this  singiUar 
text, "  Bastard  slips  shall  not  strike  deep  roots;" 
and  thence  proceeded,  by  the  appointment  of 
Gloucester,  to  show  the  illegitimacy  of  the  infant 
princes  sons  of  Edward  IV. 

At  this  period  instead  of  a  pamphlet  being 
published,  to  furnish  the  advocates  of  the  ad- 
ministratiun  with  plausible  arguments  on  great 
political  measures,  it  was  usual  to  announce  the 
court  creed  from  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  cross — 
so  we  find  that  Richard  III.  employed  Dr.  Shaw 
to  support  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  about 
fifteen  years  before,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick 
employed  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Goddard,  to  convince 
the  people  that  Hen^  VI.  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  that  Edward  FV.  was  an  usurper.  In  it 
Jane  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Edward  IV.  did  pe- 
nance ;  tiiere  the  cause  of  queen  Catharine,  the 
first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  was  assailed  ;  and  the 
titles  of  the  princesses  Mary  and  EUizabeth  were 
disputed. 

William  CoUingboume,  Esq.  who  has  given 
his  name  to  two  places  in  Wiltshire,  was  tried 
and  executed  for  posting  some  satirical  rhymes 
upon  the  church  doors  against  Richard  III.  and 
hts  ministers. 

1483.  An  act  of  parliament  was  made  for  pro- 
hibiting the  Italians  from  importing  and  selling 
their  wares  in  England  by  retail,  &c.  excepting 
books  written  or  printed  :  this  act  runs  thus — 

"  Provided  always,  that  this  act,  or  any  parcel 
thereof,  or  any  other  act  made,  or  to  be  made  in 
this  said  parliament,  shall  not  extend,  or  be  in 
pTejudice,disturbance,  damage,or  inmediment,  to 
any  artificer,  or  merchant  stranger,  ofwhat  nation 
or  country  he  be,  or  shall  be  of,  for  bringing  into 
this  realm,  or  selling  by  retail,  or  otherwise,  any 
books  written  or  printed,  or  for  inhabidng  within 
this  said  realm  for  the  same  intent,  or  any  scri- 
vener, illuminor,  reader,  or  printer  of  such  books, 
which  he  bath,  or  shall  have  to  sell  by  way  of 
mercfaandise,OT  for  theirdwelling  within  this  said 
realm,  for  the  exercise  of  the  said  occupations  ; 
this  act,  or  any  part  thereof  notwithstanding." 
This  act  was  revoked  by  Henry  VIII.  in  ue 
year  1636. 

1483.  Guido  Mercator  or  Guy  Marchand  is 
said  to  have  commenced  the  art  of  printing  in 
this  year.  His  impressions  were  numerous ;  but 
Chevillier  has  assigned  to  him  a  distinguished 

Slace  amongst  the  most  ignorant  printers  of  his 
ay.  In  reality  a  book  was  printed  by  him  in 
this  year  with  this  title — "  Elegaatiarum  viginta 
Pneeepto ,-"  which  title  is  reprinted  on  the  second 
leaf;  and  the  volume  thus  concludes,  EUgaati- 


arum  xigmta  Pntemto.  Instead  of  this  printer'^ 
name,  his  impressions  sometimes  have  merelv 
this  notice,  in  domo  Campi  Gaillardi.  Some  of 
them  exhibit  on  the  reverse  of  the  final  pigethe 
representation  of  a  Cordwainer  at  work,  with  all 
the  implements  of  his  profession  about  him: 
which  mis  printer  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  adopted  as  his  whimsical  device.  He  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  profession  till  1505,  and  his 
press  gave  birth  to  various  intecestiDg  Gothic 
impressions. 

1483.  Printing  introduced  into  the  foUowiiig 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year  : — 

Magdeburg,  by  A.  RauensteinandJ.Westral. 

Stockholm,  John  Snell,  a  German  printer,  in- 
vited into  Sweden  by  the  administrator  Stein 
Sture,  and  produced  his  first  book  in  this  year. 

Ghent,  by  Arnold  Cssaris. 

Troyes,  by  William  le  Rouge,  his  name  first 
appears  to  a  work  in  the  year  1492. 

Schiedam,  no  printer's  name. 

Haerlem,  by  John  Andriesson.  FormuUi  A'o- 
vitarum,  1483,  is  the  most  ancient  book,  with  a       i 
date,  printed  at  Haerlem ;  Santander  is  of  opinion 
that  uiis  was  the  first  baiok  printed  in  that  cit;. 

Culemberg  by  John  Veldener. 

Leyden,  by  Hemy  Heynrici. 

Pisa,  by  Laurentius  and  Angelus  Flotentiiii: 
produced'their  first  work  in  1484. 

Gironne,  by  Matthew  Vendrell. 

1483,  Aug.  30,  died  Louis  XI.,  comnonl]' 
called  the  Tiberius  of  France.  St.  Foix  infoims 
us,  that  kings  were  usually  addressed  by  the 
titles  of  most  lUiutTunu,  or  your  tereiUty,  or  yovr 
grace,  but  that  the  custom  of  giving  them  that 
of  majesty  was  only  established  by  Louis  XI.,  a 
prince  the  least  majestic  in  all  his  actions,  his 
manners,  and  his  exterior — a  severe  monarch, 
but  no  ordinary  man.  '  The  manners  of  this 
monarch  were  most  sordid;  in. public  audiences 
he  dressed  like  the  meanest  of  nis  people,  and 
affected  to  sit  on  an  old  broken  cnair,  witfaa 
filthy  dog  on  his  knees.  In  an  account  found 
of  his  household,  this  majeitic  prince  has  a 
charge  made  him  for  two  new  sleeves  seved  in 
one  of  his  old  doublets. 

For  a  particular  account  of  this  singular  mo- 
narch see  the  novel  of  Quentin  Duncard,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  second  volume  of  which 
the  following  beautiful  eulogium  on  the  art  of 
printing  is  expressed  by  Galeotti  Mardvalle  the 
astrologer,  in  an  interview  with  Louis.  It  must, 
however,  be  premised  that  judical  astrology  was 
one  of  the  prevailing  delusions  of  the  age.  "  Be- 
lieve me  that,  in  considering  the  consequences 
of  this  invention,  I  read  with  as  certain  augurv, 
as  by  any  combination  of  the  heavenly  bodi«, 
the  most  awfiil  and  portentous  changes.  When 
I  reflect  with  what  slow  aitd  limited  supplies 
the  stream  of  science  hath  hitherto  descended  to 
us;  bow  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  those  most 
ardent  in  its  search ;  how  certain  to  be  neglected 
by  all  who  regnrd  their  ease ;  how  liable  to  be 
diverted,  or  ^together  dried  up,  by  the  inra- 
sions  of  barbarism ;  can  I  look  forward  without 
wonder  and  astonishment,  to  the  lot  of  a  suc- 
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ceeding  generation,  on  whom  knowledge  will 
descend  Uke  the  fiist  and  second  rain,  uninter- 
rupted, unabated,  unbounded,  fertilizing  some 
grounds,  and  overflowing  others ;  changing  the 
whole  form  of  social  life ;  establishing  and  over- 
throwing rdigi<ms;  erecting  and  destroring 
kingdoms.  Tbis  invention  may  be  likenetf  to  a 
young  tree,  which  is  now  newly  planted,  but 
shall,  in  succeeding  generations,  bear  fruit  as 
fatal,  yet  as  precious,  as  that  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  knowledge,  namely,  of  good  and  evil." 

1483.  Caxton  printed  more  iMoks  this  year 
than  any  other;  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Hu  Pylgremagt  of  the  Sotcle,  jrc.  Folio, 
finished  June  6. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  a 
work  entitled  Le  Peleringe  de  CAme,  and  is 
divided  into  five  books :  the  first  treateth  of  the 
soul  inom  its  departure  out  of  the  body,  to  its 
being  sentenced  to  purgatory.  The  second,  of 
the  soul  being  brought  to  purgatory :  these  con- 
tain 65  chapters.  The  third,  of  an  angel  shew- 
ing the  soul  heU,  and  describing  &e  pains 
thereof  by  the  causes;  10  chapters.  The  fourth, 
of  the  great  tree  and  the  dry,  and  by  the  other 
wonderful  ra^ts;  36  chapters.  The  fifth,  of 
the  soul  taken  out  of  purgatory,  and  led  up 
through  the  heavenly  spheres;  with  a  descrip- 
tion Uieieof,  and  of  the  calendar  of  heaven,  &c. 
14  chapters. 

Mr.  Dibdin  is  of  opinion  that  this  work,  and 
Dot  Bentard't  Isle  of  Man,  laid  the  foundation 
of  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress:  it  is  a 
cnrioos  work,  and  full  of  devout  matter  touch- 
ing the  soul.  Caxton  has  not  given  the  name 
of  the  translator:  his  colophon  begins  thus — 
"■Here  endetk  the  drenu  of  fylegrtmage  of  the 
somle"  &c.  The  work  is  comprised  in  110 
leaves,  and  numbered  with  running  titles.  It 
is  a  poetical  work.  Caxton's  translation  has 
the  addition  of  various  curious  songs. 

Tke  Liber  Fettivalit.,  or  Directions  for  keeping 
Feasts  all  the  Yere;  and  the  Quaiuor  Sermanes; 
both  of  them  printed  in  folio,  by  William  Cax- 
ton; and  frequently  bound  together.  Of  the 
first,  Heame  observes,  that  "it  consists  of  a 
cooise  of  homilies,  in  which  are  many  odd  sto- 
ries ;  that  it  goes  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Fes:tiBaIe,  among  curious  men,  who  are  very  in- 
quisitive after  copies  of  it."  Oldys  adds,  "  that 
some  of  these  odd  stories  are  such,  that  the  pa- 
pists are  now  ashamed  of  them."  "The  fact 
IS,"  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  these  stories,  all  *  curious '  theological  scho- 
lars may  be  well  inquisitive  after  the  Liber  Fes- 
tiimlis,  as  it  is  the  origin  or  substratum  of  the 
English  Common  Prayer  Book."  The  prologue 
tells  us,  that  "  For  the  help  of  such  clerks,  this 
hook  was  drawn  to  excuse  them  for  default  of 
books,  and  for  simpleness  of  cunning,  and  to 
shew  unto  the  people  what  the  holy  saints  suf- 
fered and  did  for  God's  sake,  and  for  his  love ; 
so  that  they  should  have  the  more  devotion  in 
G^'s  saints,  and  with  the  better  will  come  to 
church  to  serve  God,  and  pray  the  saints  of  their 
help."    That  it  was  principally  taken  from  tiie 


Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  Legend,  is  proved  by 
the  prologue  of  an  ancient  edition,  in  which  the 
writer  states,  "  this  treatise  is  drawn  out  of  Le- 
genda Aurea,  that  he  that  list  to  study  therein, 
he  shall  find  ready  therein  of  all  the  principal 
feasts  of  the  year,  on  every  one  a  short  sermon, 
needful  for  him  to  teach,  and  for  them  to  learn ; 
and  for  that  this  treatise  speaketh  of  all  the 
fcasts  of  tlie  year,  I  will  and  pray  that  it  be 
called  Festival." 

Then  follow,  says  Lewis,  sermons  on  nineteen 
Sundays  and  ferials,  beginning  with  the  first 
Sunday  in  advent,  and  ending  with  Corpus 
Christ!  day.  Next  are  discourses  or  sermons  on 
forty-three  holy-days.  Then  follows  a  sermon 
De  dedicatioruEcclesia,  or  on  the  church  holiday. 

The  Quatuor  Sermones,  which  was  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Latin,  was  most  probably  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  formulary  of  the  day,  respecting 
the  religious  topics  of  which  it  treats,  namely. 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  Belief,  Ten  Commandment*, 
and  Articles  of  Faith.  In  the  translation  of  the 
creed,  which  we  have  in  the  first  sermon,  the 
fourth  article  is  thus  expressed,  /  byleve,  that  he 
suffered  payne  under  Ponce  Pilate,"  &c.* 

]493,t  Sep.  2.  Confessio  Amantis ;  That  is  to 
saye  tn  Engliuhe,  The  Confessyon  of  the  Louer, 
miaad  and  compyled  by  John  Gower,  Sqmfer,X 
jrc.    Folio. 

This  work  was  written  by  John  Gower  the 
poet,  (see  p.  84  attte.)  It  treateth  how  he  was 
confessed  to  Genius,  priest  of  Venus,  upon  the 
causes  of  his  five  wits,  and  seven  deadly  sins,  as 
anpeareth  in  the  said  book ;  in  which  is  comprised 
divers  histories  and  fables  touching  every  matter. 
Caxton  observes,  that  he  has  ordamed  a  table  of 
all  such  histories  and  fables.  It  contains  211 
leaves,  which  are  numbered. 

1483.  77m  Golden  Legende — Aecomplisshed 
at  the  commauademente  and  requeste  of  the  noble 
and  puyuawmte  erle,  and  my  special  good  lorde, 
ipyllyam  erle  ofarondel;  andfynysshed  at  West- 
mestre  the  tvxnty  day  of  Nauembre.     Folio. 

This  work,  which  has  many  wooden  cuts, 
contains  an  account  of  all  "  the  high  and  great 
fates  of  our  Lord,  the  fates  of  our  blessed  Lady, 
the  lives,  passions,  and  miracles  of  many  other 
Saints,  and  other  historiesand  acts."  St.  George 
being  our  English  patron,  we  shall  extract  the 
following  from  the  close  of  his  life : — 

*  Acoonling  to  this  mwiner  of  writing,  excepting  some- 
times Ponce  for  Poance,  «u  this  utide  of  die  creed  ex- 
pressed in  Kncllsh,  ftom  the  fooitecnth  century  down  to 
A.D.  1532,  when  in  the  Primer  of  Salisbury  use,  it  wu 
altered  to  Pontiu  PUate,  which  was  follownl  by  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  In  his  notes  on  the  King't  Book,  153S. 

t  By  mistake  for  1483,  as  the  designation  of  this  king's 
reign  clearly  testifies. 

X  Gower  wrote  some  I  jitln  verses  on  the  rebellion  of 
Wat  Tyler,— which  are  humorously  translated  by  An- 
drews,— part  of  which  we  insert,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
literature  of  the  age  .— 

Wat  cries.  Ton  flies,  nor  Sthxih  stays  aside; 

And  Batt  and  Oisi,  and  lirxa,  they  smnmon  load, 
CooLiN  and  Bob  combnstibles  provide. 

While  Will  the  mischief  forwards  In  the  crowd 
Grbo  hawls.  Hob  bawls,  and  Dav?  joins  the  cry. 

With  Lart,  not  tlie  least  among  the  throng ; 
HoDOB  drubs,  Jvos  scmbs,  while  Tib  stands  grinning  by. 

And  Jack  with  sword  and  fire-brand  madly  strides  along, 

2   A 
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"  Tkyt  hltisyd  and  holy  martyr,  taynt  George, 
palrone  of  thyt  roiame  of  England,  and  the  crye 
of  men  of  warre,  in  the  worihip  of  viham  is 
fmmded  Ae  noble  ordre  of  the  garter,  and  tdso  a 
noble  college  in  the  cattle  of  Wyndetort,  by  kyngei 
of  England,  in  tchiche  it  the  herte  of  taynt 
George,  whyche  Sygytmond,  the  emperor  of  Al- 
mayn,  broughte  and  gafe  for  a  grete  and  a  pre- 
eiout  reliqve  to  kyng  Harry  the  firfthe ;  and  alto 
the  layd  Sygitnumde  toot  a  broder  of  the  layd 
garter;  and  also  there  it  a  pyece  of  hit  heed: 
which  college  it  nobly  endowed  to  thonoure  and 
worthyp  ofalmyghty  God,  and  hyt  blettyd  mar- 
tyr  taynt  George.  Thenne  lete  ut  praye  unto 
hym,  that  he  be  ipecial  protectour  and  defendom 
of  thyt  royame.  Thtui  endelh  the  lyf  of  taynt 
George.  And  folio  ccclxxxxi.  Thut  endetk 
the  lyf  of  taynt  SatumiTie.  Thytfetie  it  the  latt 
fette  of  the  yere,  for  to  begynne  at  the  fate  of 
taynt  Andrewe,  and  herafter  thall  folowe  dyuert 
feetlet,  whiche  been  added  and  tette  in  thyt  tayd 
booh,  called  the  Golden  Legend."f 

This  work  is  printed  in  double  columns,  con- 
tains 464  folios,  and  is,  Mr.  Dibdin  obseires, 
"  without  exception,  one  of  the  most  elaborate, 
skilful,  and  magnificent  specimens  of  printing 
which  ever  issued  from  Caxton's  press.  Jaco- 
bus de  Voraigne,  Archbishop  of  Genoa,*  first 
composed  it  in  Latin,  about  1260.  In  the  sub- 
sequent century  Jean  de  Vignay  translated  it 
into  French,  from  which  our  typographer's 
translation  was  taken. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Golden  Legend  is  said 
to  hare  been  printed  soon  after  the  other,  with 
wood  cuts,  but  without  date. 

A  diird  edition  was  finished  the  20th  of  May, 
1483.    Folio. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  work  it  is 
observed  respecting  the  title,  the  Golden  Le- 
gend ;  "  fur  ]ike  as  passeth  gold  in  value  all 
other  metals,  so  this  Legend  exceedeth  all  other 
books."  This  work  was  translated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  date  of  1493 
appears  irreconcileable.  Herbert  remarks,  "Tliis 
is  a  knot  I  must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to 
untie,  or  reconcile  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Cax- 
ton's death  in  1493,  as  mentioned  in  Lewis's 
Life  of  Caxton."  Mr.  Dibdin  believes  the  work 
to  have  been  printed  by  William  Caxton,  and 
the  colophon  added  by  vVynkyn  De  Worde,  who 


•  JacoU  da  Toralgne  v*s  a  nattve  of  the  Geiioeae  ter- 
ritory i  bom  ■boot  laso.  Became  proTinda]  of  the  order 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  in  I19S  arehUihop  of  Oeroa.  He 
has  the  character  of  a  virtnoas  and  xcalous  pielate :  bat 
liis  AwTM  Legenia,  aboonds  so  mneh  with  tlctlons  and 
absurdities,  that  peiban  fh>m  thence  the  teim  Itgmdarw 
became  synonymous  with  fkbulous.  The  flnt  eStlon  b 
said  to  be  that  of  Cologne  U70.— OrnttveM. 

Lec;cndary  poetry  was  sometimes  sung  to  tile  harp, 
by  fbe  minstrels,  on  Sundays,  instead  o?  the  romantie 
snUects  nstiKl  at  public  entertainments.  In  the  British 
mnsenm  there  Is  a  set  of  legendary  tales  in  rhyme,  which 
appears  to  have  been  solemnly  prononnced  by  the  priest 
to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  wdidays.— IFartoii. 

t  Three  Imperfect  copies  of  the  (Mden  LtgatdtntiiViU! 

KhBc  libnfy  at  Cambridge,  but  the  Key.  C.  H.  Haits- 
me,  in  his  acooont  of  the  Book  Raritiet  in  the  Uniner- 
tUf  of  CttmbrUge,  does  not  menUon  which  of  the  three 
editions  the  above  consists  of. 


affixed  his  master's  name'out  of  respect  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Dunlop  observes  that  Le  Treior  de  PAvu 
is  a  work  somewhat  of  the  same  description  viih 
the  Legenda  Attrea,  and  that  it  was  composed  or 
compiled  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  its 
first  appearance  from  the  press.  It  consists  of  s 
collection  of  histories ;  but  more  frequently  ic 
ports  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  posthumous 
intercession  of  saints,  than  tne  prodigies  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  their  lives.  The  lonp^est 
article  contained  in  it  is  the  account  of  St.  Fa- 
trick's  purgatory;  which  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
Legenda  Aurea,  but  is  here  minutely  described 
by  a  Spanish  knight,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
to  expiate  his  crimes.    (Hitt.  of  Fiction,  ml.  3. 

I  have  noticed  the  Legenda  Aurea,  (mbmmu 
1475,  1490,  an<2 1496,j  which  does  not  consist 
solely  of  the  biography  of  saints,  but  is  inter- 
spersed with  other  strange  relations,  probsblj 
extracted  from  the  Getta  Langobardonm,  or 
otiier  more  obscure  sources.  I  was  inclined, 
with  Mr.  Warton  in  one  part  of  his  Hitlory  of 
Englith  Poetry,  to  consider  the  Legenda  Awtm 
of  J.  de  Voraigne  as  the  only  sonrce  from  whiob 
Caxton  drew  liis  Golden  Legende.*  But  Mr. 
Warton  afterwards  says  "this  is  not  strictly 
true.  Caxton  informs  us  in  his  preface  to  the 
first  edition,  anni  1487,  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  Legend  in  French,  another  in  Latin, 
and  a  third  in  English,  which  varied  from  tbe 
other  two  in  many  places;  and  that  many  his- 
tories were  containea  in  the  English  collection 
which  did  not  occur  in  the  French  and  Latin. 
'  Therefore,'  says  he, '  J  have  teryton  one  oatt  ef 
the  tayd  three  booket,  which  J  have  ordertyi 
otherwyu  than  in  the  tayd  Englytthe  Legenie 
which  wot  to  to  fore  made.' "  I  liave  a  species 
of  Latin  Legenda  from  the  press  of  Johan  de 
Westfalia,  Lovanii,  148d,  folio,  unknown  to 
Panzer. — Grettwell, 

Those  ecclesiastical  histories  entitled  Legends 
are  said  to  have  originated  in  tbe  following  cir- 
cumstance : 

Before  colleges  were  established  in  the  monas- 
teries where  the  schools  were  held,  the  profes- 
sors in  rhetoric  frequently  gave  their  pupils  tbe 
life  of  some  saint  for  a  trial  of  their  talent  at 
amplification.  The  students,  at  a  loss  to  fur- 
nish out  their  pages,  invented  most  of  these 
wonderful  adventures.  Jortin  observes,  that  tbe 
Christians  used  out  of  Ovid,  Livy,  and  other 
pagan  poets  and  historians,  the  miracles  and  por- 


*In  144t,  Walter  lord  Rangetford  bequeathed  to  lady 
Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Hnngerfoid,  his  son,  "my 
best  Legend  of  the  Uom  of  tkt  SoMs,  in  Frencli,  and  co- 
vered with  red  doth."— VicAiifa. 

A  magnificent,  and  perhaps  the  original  Flench  msos- 
script  cf  this  work  was  aoU  among  the  duplicates  Mr.  R. 
Heathcote'B  books  ia  1803 1  said  to  be  "near  soe  yean  old" 
and  executed  fur  the  queen  of  Philip  de  Valols.  It  to  de- 
scribed as  being  *'  an  immense  folio  volume,  perhaps  tiie 
most  cntious  work  of  the  kind  In  the  world,  every  leaf  of 
the  finest  vellnm  ,  all  the  capital  letters  illnmlnated  with 
gold,  and  rich  colours  }  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  ml- 
niatnns  of  the  diflbrent  sahits,  la."  It  was  purdiaaed  by 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  teti.  A  copy  of  the  BagUsh  ver- 
sion of  the  same  work  by  Caxton  was,  December  M,  18U, 
sold  at  Mr.  Braawy's  sale  for  ninety-three  guineas. 
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tents  to  be  found  there,  and  accommodated  them 
to  their  own  monks  and  saints.  The  good  fa- 
thers of  that  aee,  whose  simplicitT  was  not  infe- 
rior to  their  devotion,  were  so  delighted  wiUi 
these  powers  of  rhetoric,  that  they  were  induced 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  miraculous  composi- 
tions ;  not  imagining  that,  at  some  distant  pe- 
riod, they  would  become  mattens  of  faith.  Yet, 
when  James  de  Voraigne,  Peter  Nadal,  and 
Peter  Ribadeneira,  wrote  the  Liva  of  the  Sainti, 
they  songht  for  their  materials  in  the  libraries  of 
the  monasteries ;  and  awakening  from  the  dust 
these  manuscripts  of  amplification,  imagined 
they  made  as  invaluable  present  to  the  world, 
bv  laying  before  them  these  pious  fictions  with 
aU  imaginable  simplicity,  and  these  are  adorned 
by  a  number  of  cuts,  the  miracles  were  perfectly 
intelligible  to  their  eyes.  Tillemont,  Fleury, 
Baillet,  Launoi  and  Bollandus,  cleared  away 
much  of  the  rubbish ;  the  enviable  title  of  Golden 
Legend,  by  which  James  de  Voraigne  called  his 
work,  has  been  disputed;  iron  or  lead  might 
more  ^tly  describe  its  character.* 

When  me  world  began  to  be  more  critical  in 
their  reading,  the  monks  gave  a  graver  turn  to 
their  narratives ;  and  became  penurious  of  their 
absurdities.  The  faithful  Catholic  contends, 
that  the  line  of  tradition  has  been  preserved  un- 
broken ;  notwithstanding  that  the  originals  were 
lost  in  the  general  wreck  of  literature  from  the 
barbarians,  or  came  down  in  a  most  imperfect 
state. 

Baronios  has  giren  the  lives  of  many  apocrjr- 
phal  saints ;  for  instance,  of  a  Saint  Xinoru, 
whom  he  calls  a  martyr  of  Antioch ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Baronius  having  read  in  Chrysostom 
this  word,  which  signifies  a  ample  or  pair,  he 
mistook  it  for  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  contrived 
to  give  the  most  authentic  biography  of  a  saint 
who  never  existed !  The  Catholics  confess  this 
sort  of  blunder  is  not  uncommon,  but  then  it  is 
only  fools  who  laugh  ! 

I  give  a  miraculous  incident  respectinj;:  two 
pious  maidens.  The  night  of  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  after  the  first  mass,  they  both  retired 
into  a  solitary  spot  of  their  nunnery  till  the  se- 
cond mass  was  rung.  One  asked  the  other,  "Why 
do  you  want  two  cushions,  when  I  have  only 
onei"'  The  other  replied,  "I  would  place  it 
between  us,  for  the  child  Jesus ;  as  the  Evange- 
list says,  where  there  are  two  ur  three  persons 
assembled  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them."  This 
being  done,  they  sat  down,  feeling  a  most  lively 
pleasure  at  their  fancy ;  and  there  they  remained 
from  the  Nativity  of  Christ  to  that  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  but  this  great  interval  of  time  passed 
witn  these  saintly  maidens  as  two  hours  would 
U)pear  to  others.  The  abbess  and  her  nuns  were 
alarmed  at  their  absence,  for  no  one  could  give 
any  account  of  them.  In  the  eve  of  St  John,  a 
cowherd  passing  by  them,  beheld  a  beautiful 
child  seated  on  a  cnshion  between  this  pair  of 

<  In  the  year  155*.  ttaa  launad  Claude  Wttpaux  wu 
obU'cd  to  make  a  inblic  ncaotaUon  fat  ealllDg'tba  Lt- 
gatia  Amrt^  or  OaWen  Legtmd,Vtit  Legenda  Ftma,  orthe 
Iron  ].egcnd. 


run-away  nuns.  He  hastened  to  the  abbess  with 
news  of  these  stray  sheep,  who  saw  this  lovely 
child  playfullv  seated  between  these  nymphs, 
who,  with  blusning  countenances,  inquired  if  the 
second  bell  had  already  rune?  Both  parties 
were  equally  astonished  to  fina  our  young  devo- 
tees had  been  there  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  to 
that  of  Sl  Johu.  The  abbess  asked  after  the 
child  who  sat  between  them ;  they  solemnly  de- 
clared that  they  saw  no  child  between  them,  and 
presisted  in  their  story. 

Such  is  one  of  these  miracles  of  "  the  Golden 
Legend,"  which  a  wicked  wit  might  comment 
on,  and  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  whole 
story.  The  two  nuns  might  be  missing  between 
the  Nativities,  and  be  found  at  the  last  with  a 
child  seated  between  them. — They  might  not 
choose  to  account  either  for  their  absence  or  their 
child — the  only  touch  of  miracle  is,  that  thc^ 
asseverated,  they  taw  no  chUd — that  I  confess  is 
a  little  (child)  too  much. — Dfltraeli. 

The  too  curious  reader  may  perhaps  require 
other  specimens  of  the  more  nnlucky  inventions 
of  Om  Golden  Legend  ;  as  characteristic  of  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  the  philoeophers  will  not 
contemn  these  grotesque  fictions. 

The  monks  imagined  that  holiness  was  often 
proportioned  to  a  saint's  filthiuess.  St.  Ignatius, 
say  they,  delighted  to  appear  abroad  with  old 
dirty  shoes;  he  never  used  a  comb,  but  let  his 
hair  clot;  and  religiously  abstained  from  paring 
his  nails.  One  saint  attained  to  such  piety  as  to 
have  near  three  hundred  patches  on  his  breeches ; 
which,  after  his  death,  were  hung  up  in  public  as 
an  incentive  to  iminuation.  St  Irancis  disco- 
vered by  certain  experience  that  the  devils  were 
frightened  away  by  such  kind  of  breeches,  but 
were  animated  by  clean  clothing  to  tempt  and 
seduce  the  wearers ;  and  one  of  their  neroes 
declares  that  the  purest  souls  are  in  the  dirtiest 
bodies. 

Another  anecdote  from  the  Golden  Legend,  of 
St.  Macarius,  which  relates  that  it  "  happed  on 
a  tyme  that  he  kylled  a  flee  that  bote  him ;  and 
whan  he  sawe  the  blode  of  this  flee,  he  repented 
hym,  and  anone  unclothed  hym,  and  wente  naked 
in  the  deserte  vi  monethes,  and  sufifred  hj-mselfe 
to  be  bytea  of  flyes."  But  the  same  authority 
exemplies  the  fact,  that  saints  are  not  alike  for- 
bearing; for  the  apostle  of  England,  St  Austin, 
came  to  a  certain  town,  inhabited  by  wicked 
people,  who  "  refused  hys  doctryne  and  prech- 
yng  uterly,  and  drove  hym  out  of  the  towne, 
castyng  on  hym  the  tayles  of  thomback,  or  lyke 
fvsshes  ;  where  he  besought  Almyghty  God  to 
shewe  hys  jugement  on  them ;  and  God  sent  to 
them  a  shamefull  token  ;  for  the  ehyldren  that 
were  bom  after  in  the  place,  had  tayles,  as  it  is 
sayd,  tyll  they  liad  repented  them.  It  is  said 
comynly  that  this  fyll  at  Strode  in  Kente  ;  but 
blyssed  be  Gode,  at  this  daye  is  no  such  defor- 
myte." 

A  story  from  the  Enf^^^  translation  may  en- 
tertain ue  reader.  "  niere  was  a  man  that  had 
borrowed  of  a  Jew  a  sum  of  money,  and  swore 
upon  the  altar  of  Saint  Nicholas,  that  he  would 
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reuder  and  pay  it  aeain  as  soon  as  he  might,  and 
gave  none  other  pledge.  And  this  man  held 
uiis  money  so  long  that  the  Jew  demanded  and 
asked  his  money,  and  he  said  that  he  had  paid 
him.  Then  the  Jew  made  him  to  come  hefore 
the  law  in  judgment,  and  the  oath  was  given  to 
the  dehtoT,  and  he  brought  with  him  an  hollow 
staff,  in  which  he  had  put  the  money  in  gold, 
and  he  leaned  upon  the  staff;  and  when  he 
should  make  his  oath  and  sware,  he  delivered 
his  staff  to  the  Jew  to  keep  and  hold  whilst  he 
swore,  and  then  sware  that  he  had  delivered  to 
him  more  than  he  owed  to  him.  And  when  he 
had  made  the  oath  he  demanded  his  staff  again 
of  the  Jew,  and  he  nothing  knowing  of  his  malice 
delivered  it  to  him.  Then  this  deceiver  went  his 
way,  and  laid  him  in  the  way,  and  a  cart  with 
four  wheels  came  with  great  force  and  slew  him, 
and  hrake  the  staff  with  gold,  that  it  spread 
abroad.  And  when  the  Jew  heard  this,  he  came 
thither  sore  moved,  and  saw  the  fraud.  And 
many  said  to  him  that  be  should  take  to  him 
the  gold.  And  he  refused,  saying,  but  if  he  that 
was  dead  were  not  raised  again  to  life  by  the 
merits  of  Saint  Nicholas,  he  would  not  receive  it. 
And  if  he  came  again  to  life  he  would  receive 
baptism,  and  become  a  Christian.  Then  he  that 
was  dead  arose,  and  the  Jew  was  christened. — 
Beloe't  Anecdote!  of  Literature. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  Alban  Butler  is  the 
most  sensible  history  of  these  legends ;  Ribade- 
neira's  Liveg  of  the  Saints  exhibit  more  of  the 
legendary  spirit,  for  wanting  judp^ment  and  not 
faith,  he  is  more  voluminous  in  his  details.  The 
antiquary  may  collect  much  curious  philosophi- 
cal information,  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
times,  from  these  singular  narratives. 

Oldham,  in  his  Satires  upon  the  Jetuitt,  a 
work  which  would  admit  of  a  curious  commen- 
tary, alludes  to  their  legends,  and  the  innume- 
raUe  impositions  they  practised  on  the  credu- 
lous. We  quote  a  few  lines,  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  detailed: — 

Tell,  how  bleated  Virgin  to  come  down  wu  seen, 

like  play-hoose  pank  dcacendlng;  in  machine. 

How  she  writ  bitlctdaux  and  tone  diicoune. 

Made  tuaignaiionst  mnfa,  and  amours; 

Row  hosts  distrat,  her  tmock  for  banner  wore. 

Which  vanquished  foes ! 

— ^^^-.  hov  JUh  in  conventicles  met. 

And  wuekerel  were  with  bait  of  iloctrine  cangbt : 

How  cattle  have  Judidoas  hearers  been  I— 

How  eonuerated  Maea  with  bells  were  hnn^. 

And  beea  kept  mass,  and  holy  anthema  anng. 

How  pigt  to  th'  rosorjr  kneel'd,  and  aheep  were  tau^t 

To  blert  Te  Deum  and  MagnlJIcat ; 

HcmJIp-Jtap,  of  charcb.«^isure  honscs  rid 

Of  insects,  which  at  curae  of/rpar  died. 

How/erryffi^  eowta  reli^oiis  pili^rims  bore 

O'er  waves,  without  the  help  of  sail  or  oar; 

How  xeatoua  crab  the  aaered  image  bore. 

And  swam  a  catholic  to  the  distant  shore. 

With  shams  like  these  the  giddy  rout  mislead, 

Ttetz  folly  and  their  Eupcrstitlon  feed. 

All  these  are  allusions  to  the  extravagant  fic- 
tions in  the  Golden  Legend.  Among  otlier  gross 
impositions  to  deceive  the  mob,  Oldham  like- 
wise attacks  them  for  certain  publications  on 
topics  not  less  singular.  The  tales  he  has  re- 
counted, Oldham  says,  are  only  baits  for  chil- 


dren, like  toys  at  a  fair;  but  they  have  tlidi 
profounder  and  higher  matters  for  die  leuied 
and  the  inquisitive.    He  goes  on: — 

One  undertakes  by  scales  of  miles  to  tdl 
The  bounds,  dimensions,  and  extent  ctf  hill;* 
How  many  Oeimaii  nagaes  that  realm  contains '. 
How  many  chaldrons  Hell  each  year  expends 
In  coals  for  roasting  Hngonots  and  friends ! 
Another  frights  the  ront  wtth  naeCnl  stcries 
Of  wild  chimeras,  limbo's,  rvROAToaixs 
Where  bloated  souls  in  smoky  durance  hung 
like  a  Westphalia  gammon  or  neat's  tongue, 
Tn  be  redeem'd  wiUi  masses  and  a  song. 

Such  were  the  inventions  that  created  and 
gratified  the  cravings  of  bigotted  ignorance  be- 
fore the  art  of  printing  was  givefi  as  a  diviie 
blessing  to  mankind,  "  to  dispel  the  gloom  of 
superstition ;  to  wrest  the  world  from  the  hands 
of  ecclesiasdcs,  who  too  often  supeiseding  the 
Christianity  of  the  gospels  by  that  of  tniditioii, 
policy,  half-delirious  bigotry,  feelings  often  Iki- 
tastic,  and  unenlightened  enthusiasm,  pursued 
too  often  a  spurious  plan  of  forcing  mankind  to 
become  technical  automatons  of  rites  and  dreams, 
words  and  superstitions."t  "  Until  the  time  of 
Luther,"  says  Mr.  Hone,  "  religion,  which  in 
principle  is  a  pure  science,  was  regarded  as  an 
art ;  it  was  the  occupation  of  the  clergy,  wbo 
taught  it  as  mystery,  and  practised  it  as  trade." 

1483,  Dec.  23.  7^  Booke  callyd  Oitlm, 
(Magnus).    Folio. 

Caxton's  preface,  which  is  both  curious  and 
interesting,  after  informing  us  that  this  woik 
had  been  translated  out  of  Latin  into  EngM, 
by  Master  Benet  Burgh,  late  archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  &c.  But,  that  his  translation  vts 
made  from  the  French,  which  he  presents  to  the 
city  of  London.  He  says,  "  And  by  cause  of 
late  cam  to  my  hand  a  book  of  the  said  Caton 
in  Frensshe,  which  reherceth  many  a  fayi  leni- 
ynge  and  notable  ensamples,  J  have  translated 
It  out  of  Frensshe  in  to  Englisshe,  as  al  along 
here  after  shalle  appiere,  whiche  J  presentevuto 
the  Cyte  of  london," 

Next  follows  Caxton's  very  loyal  address  to 
the  "Cyte  of  london,"  of  which  he  styles  him- 
self «Cytczeyn,.&c."  Of  Catho,  he  says  « in 
my  Juc^ment  it  is  the  best  boke  for  to  be 
taught  to  yonge  children  in  scole."  Afterwards 
he  relates  the  following  story  :  "  There  was  a 
noble  clerke  named  pogius  of  Florence,  And 
was  secretary  to  pope  Eugenye,  &  also  to  pope 
Nycholas  which  Lad  in  the  cyte  of  Florence  a 
noble  and  well  stuffed  lybrarye,  which  all  noble 
straungyers  comynge  to  Florence  desyied  to  see, 
And  therin  they  fonde  many  noble  and  laie 
bookes  And  whanne  they  had  axyd  of  hym 
which  was  the  best  booke  of  them  aQe,  and  toat 
he  helde  Cathon  glosed  for  the  best  book  of  bis 
lyberarye,  &c." 

*  Treatises  and  topographical  descriptions  of  bell,  pur- 
gatory, and  even  heaven,  were  once  the  ikvourlte  re- 
searches among  certain  zealous  defenders  of  the  iUsniili 
church,  who  exliausted  thdr  ink-tioms  in  balUin(iip* 
hell  to  their  own  taste,  or  for  their  partleolar  poipose- 
We  have  a  treatise  of  cardinal  Bellarmin,  a  Jesuit,  on 
Purgatory ;  he  seems  to  have  the  science  of  a  sorRyor, 
among  all  the  secret  tracks  and  the  fannidaUe  divisions 
of  "the  bottomless  pit." 

t  Turner's  Hiatorg  of  the  Anglo  Samna.  Vol  t,  p.  US- 
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This  volume  is  divided  into  four  books,  con- 
taining 72  heads.  Mi.  Dibdin  havinr  never 
seen  a  printed  French  edition  of  it  b^oie  the 
pablication  of  Caxton's,  therefore  conjectures 
that  our  typogiapher  made  hu  translation  from 
a  manuscript.  It  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
Poggius  of  Florence. 

Parvut  Chato  (Cato)  Enplieit  Chato.  With- 
out printer's  name  or  date;  but  evidently  the 
production  of  Caxton's  press.    Folio. 

This  mar  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  foregoing;  it  was  originally  written  by 
Daniel  Chuiche  (or  Ecclesiensis),  a  domestic  in 
the  court  of  Heniy  II.  about  1180,  and  trans- 
lated by  De  Buigli.  It  closes  with  the  follow, 
ing  veise — 

BehdUe  my  malstn  thb  litel  breUae, 

WUdie  to  ftdl  ofwit  uui  nqdence. 
Bnfane  the  this  matera  tKcompUce, 

llienke  bit  i*  tnmalated  at  your  nvercDce ; 
XuaDe  bit  thcRfbie  In  yoni  adTertance, 

And  dednlbr  to  Imowe  what  Cathon  mente. 
inim  ye  it  rede  let  not  your  hert  be  thesae, 

Bnt  doth  as  tUa  aaith  \flth  al  your  hole  entente. 

Mr.  Dibdin  says  it  contuns  twenty-six  un- 
numbered pages;  Mr.  Ames  states  twenty- 
seven. 

1484.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Soncino,  by  Joshua  Salamon  and  paitneis. 

The  honour  of  the  first  Hebrew  editions  is  due 
to  the  Italians ;  these  were  executed  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Greek,  at  Soncino,  a  little  city 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  under  the  direction  of  two 
Jewish  rabbins,  Joshua  and  Moses  ;  they  are 
dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  5244,  which  ag^iees 
with  1484  of  the  Christian  era. 

Bois-le-duc,  by  G.  L.  de  Noviomago. 

Winterperg  (or  Winterbeig)  by  John  Alacraw. 

Chamberri,  hj  Anthony  TSvytet 

Breand-Loudehac  (orLoudeac)  byR.Fouquet. 

Rennes,  by  Pierre  Belleesculee  and  Josses. 

Sienna,  by  Henry  de  Colonia. 

Novi,  by  Nicol  Giraidengus. 

1484.  This  year  Caxton  printed  the  following 
four  books : — 

1484,J«m«l.  T^KnyghtoftheToure.FoMo. 

Caxton's  prologue  affords  no  bad  specimen  of 
his  conrteousness  towards  the  fiur  sex,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  In  the  yere  of  our  Lord  a  m.  3  c.  71,  as  I 
was  in  a  garden,  under  a  shaddow,  as  it  were  in 
thjssue  of  Apiylle,  all  mooming  and  peusyf,  but 
a  lytel  I  rejoysed  me  in  the  sowne  ana  songe  of 
the  fowles  sauvage,  whiche  sonfra,  in  theyr  Ian- 
gage,  as  the  merle,  the  manys,  the  thrustell,  and 
the  nyghtyngale,  whiche  were  gay  and  lusty  ; 
this  swete  songe  enlustyed  me,  and  made  myn 
hene  all  temoye,  See." 

Mr.  Dibdin  informs  us,  that  this  work  derived 
its  title  from  the  name  of  the  author,  De  la 
Tour  Laundry ;  and  seems  to  have  been  printed 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
written  in  1371. 

1484,  MarcK  24.  The  tubbfl  kUtoryet  and 
of  Eiept.  PabUe.    Folio. 

Mr.  Dibdin,  who  has  seen  and  examined 


more  eariv  editions  of  ^sop,  in  different  lan- 
guages, than  most  people,  considers  Caxton's 
edition,  on  the  whole,  as  the  rarest  of  all  tiiose 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  Majesty's  copy  of 
it,  he  adds,  is  the  only  perfect  one  known. 

On  the  first  leaf  is  a  wood-cut  of  £sop,  sur- 
rounded with  birds  and  beasts.  It  commences 
with  his  life,  in  which  we  are  informed,  that  he 
was  bom  in  Greece,  in  a  town  named  Amones, 
not  far  from  Troy ;  that  he  was  much  deformed, 
having  "  a  g^reat  head,  large  visage,  long  jaws, 
sharp  eyes,  a  short  neck,  curi-backed,  great 
belly,  great  legs,  and  large  feet ;  and  yet  that 
which  he  was  worse,  he  was  dumb  and  could 
not  speak ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  had 
a  great  wit  and  was  greatly  ingenious;  subtle  in 
cavillations,  and  joyous  in  words." 

Then  follows  his  life,  fortune,  and  death,*  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  cut  of  him,  his  master,  and 
the  two  servants  that  had  stolen  the  figs. 

This  volume  contains  142  leaves,  which  are 
numbered,  but  there  are  no  catchwords. 

1484.  The  Book  of  the  Ordre  of  Chyvalry,  or 
Km/ghOu>de.  No  printer's  name  or  date,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  production  of  Caxton's  press ;  and 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  this  year.  Folio. 
In  the  Order  of  Chivalry,  which  he  translated 
out  of  French,  he  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 
manners  of  his  age ;  and  at  the  same  time  la- 
ments, in  strong  and  feeling  language,  the  de- 
cline of  chivalry :  "  O !  ye  knights  of  England, 
where  is  the  custom  and  usage  of  noble  chivalry 
that  was  used  in  those  days.  What  do  you 
now,  but  go  to  the  tbaynes  (has),  and  play  ath 
dyse;  and  some,  not  well  advysed,  use  not 
honest  and  good  rule  again  all  order  of  knight- 
hode.  Leve  this — ^leve  it !  and  read  the  noble 
volumes  of  St.  Graal,  of  Lancelot,  of  Galaad,  of 
Tiystram,  of  Persefoiest,  of  Pereival,  of  Ga- 
vaine,  and  many  more.  There  shall  ye  see 
manhode,  curtsys,  and  gentleness.  And  look  in 
latter  days  of  the  noble  actes  sith  the  Conquest; 
as  in  King  Richard  dayes,  Cuer  de  Lion  ;  Ed- 
ward I.  and  III.  and  his  noble  sones;  Syr  Ro- 
bert Knowles,  &c.  Rede  Froissart.  Also,  be- 
hold that  noble  and  victorious  King  Hary  the 
Filthe.  I  would  demand  a  question,  if  I  should 
not  oisplese ;  How  many  knyg^tes  ben  ther  now 
in  En^sjid,  that  have  th'  use  and  th'  exereise 
of  a  knyghte.  That  is  to  wit,  that  he  knoweth 
his  horse,  and  his  horse  him.  I  suppose,  an  a 
due  serehe  sholde  be  made,  there  sholde  be 


•nedeathof  jEaop,  wearat^ld,  happened  aa  ftdlaws : 
— "  And  as  they  were  all  come  to  the  place  for  to  cast 
down  Ksop,  he  said  to  them  another  IWde,  saying  In  Uiia 
manner— 'A  man  which  was  enamonred  on  his  daathter, 
thewhldi  by  force  he  took  and  deflooicd  heri  and  the 
danghtersaldtothelktber,  'Ha,  iUher.tliaa  aitanevU 
man  and  oat  of  thy  wit  that  iiast  done  to  me  snch  shame 
tuA  vtrgogue  t  for  lather  I  shoold  have  suffered  this  crime 
and  loathly  deed  of  an  hnndied  other  men  than  of  thee,  of 
whose  blood  I  am  made  and  tanned.'  Bemblably  is  of 
me :  for  I  had  leave  and  mtlter  I  aboaldsnilkr  all  the  peril 
of  the  worid  of  noUe  men,  than  to  be  pat  of  you  charts  ao 
Tlllainonsly  to  death.  But  I  render  and  yldd  tbanUncs 
and  mercy  to  the  gods,  praying  to  them  oiat  they  poniah 
yon  of  the  evil  which  ye  have,  and  will  do  to  me.'  And 
then  they  cast  and  threw  him  down  flrom  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  the  foot  of  It.    And  thus  died  Esop  missnbly." 
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many  founden  that  lacke.  The  more  pyte  is. 
I  would  it  pleased  our  soreiayne  lonl,  that 
twyse  or  tluyce  a  year,  or  as  the  lest  ones,  he 
wold  do  cry  justes  of  pies,  to  th'  ende,  that 
every  knyghte  sholde  hare  hors  and  harueys, 
and  also  the  use  and  craft  of  a  knyghte ;  and 
also  to  tomay  one  against  one,  or  two  against 
two,  and  the  hest  to  nare  a  piys — a  diamond  or 
jewels,  such  as  should  plese  the  prynce."* 

The  Book  of  Chivalry  has  been  considered  by 
Oldys,  whose  words  have  been  repeated  by  Ames 
and  Herbert,  as  "  one  of  the  scarcest  books  now 
remaining  of  our  first  printer;"  and  Mr.  Dib- 
din  adds,  that  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  amusing. 

Caxton  informs  us,  that  the  translation  was 
made  out  of  French  into  English,  in  such  man- 
ner as  God  had  suffered  him ;  which  book  was 
not  necessary  for  every  common  man,  but  only 
for  such  as  intend  to  enter  into  the  noble  order 
of  chivalry,  the  decay  of  which,  in  his  day,  he 
much  laments,  because  the  noble  acts  of  the 
knights  of  old  had  spread  renown  throughout 
the  universal  world. 

Caxton  concludes  with  presenting  bis  little 
work  to  king  Richard  the  Third,  praying  that 
he  may  command  it  to  be  read  to  all  young 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  to  induce  them 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  worthy  knights  of 
old,  for  which  he  shall  have  his  prayers  for  a 
prosperous  reign  on  earth,  and  everlasting  bliss 
m  heaven. 

1484,  Sep.  13.  The  Ryal  hook  }  or  a  Book  for 
a  Kyng.    £olio. 

Ar.  Dibdin  states,  that  Herbert  has  given  a 
correct  adcount  of  this  book,  which  was  un- 
known to  Ames,  but  that  he  had  seen  five  copies 
ofitt 


*  Mr.  Lewli,  In  his  L{fe  of  CaxUm,  thus  explains  our 
tTpof^Tapber'B  view  of  thlB  subject : — "  The  desi^  of  tiieae 
<ttTendon8  belnp,  aa  has  been  Intimated,  In  part  to  please 
the  ladles*  and  Tecommend  to  thelj  favour  the  combatants, 
for  their  dress  and  manhood.  But  Mr.  Caxton  seemed  to 
have  another  view  In  adrlslnff  their  encouragmnent, 
namely,  the  emidoyins  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  they 
might  not  spend  their  Ume  worse,  mganuocaad  debaach- 
ery,  and  preserving  their  andent  courage  and  valour,  that 
ae  honour  and  security  of  the  English  nation  might  not 
■offer  through  their  sinking  and  degenerating  Into  ddi. 
eacT  and  eflsminacy. 

t  Mr.  D.  gives  this  enrlons  extract  from  slgnatnre  f.  J. 
recto:— "They  that  live  after  thdr  Jollity  wUl  hold  com- 
pany with  fbolB :  such  folk  can  not,  may  noL  ne  wiU  no^ 
bold  ne  keep  measure  ne  reason.  Iliey  that  live  after  hy- 
pocrisy be  they  that  be  martyrs  to  the  devil ;  such  hypo- 
crites have  two  measures :  for  the  two  devils  thattonnent 
the  hypocrite  be  much  contrarv  that  one  to  that  other. 
That  one  satth,  eateuougli,  so  that  thou  be  fldr  uid  fat: 
that  other  salth,  thou  shalt  not,  but  thou  shalt  fast,  so  that 
thou  be  pale  aud  lean,  to  the  end  that  the  world  hold  thee 
for  a  good  man ;  and  that  it  may  appear  that  thou  doest 
much  penance.  Now  It  behoretb  that  the  hypocrite  have 
Umeastoesi  one  Utile  and  one  great;  afwUchUiey  use 
the  little  measure  tofiare  Uie  pe^e,  and  the  great  mea- 
sure ttiey  use  so  that  no  man  can  see  them.  They  retain 
not  the  true  measure  that  be  avaricious.  In  such  manner 
as  the  mouth  will  i  which  is  the  lady  of  the  house  and 
commander.  Hun  between  the  belly  and  the  mouth  of 
the  glutton  be  Uiree  dispntadons.  The  belly  salth,  I  will 
beAdl;  themonat8alth,IwlUnotbefalli  thebeUysalth 
to  him,  I  will  that  thou  eat,  and  take  enough,  and  ditpend 
largely  I  the  mouth  salth,  I  shall  not,  I  wul  thou  restiain 
thee  I— and  what  shall  the  sonr  caitif  do  which  is  servant 
to  his  two  evil  loida?  Two  measures  make  the  peace.  The 
nitaiuie  of  the  belly  in  an  oUier  man's  house  good  and 
laise  1  and  the  measure  of  his  mtpth  in  his  own  bouse 
swrowflil  and  over  scarce." 


The  volume  is  a  thin  folio,  with  primed 
initials,  and  has  rude  wood  cuts.  The  learo 
are  unnumbered. 

1484.  The  Inquisition  established  in  Spain, 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  tn 
John  de  Torquemada,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
confessor  to  the  queen.  Torquemada,  indefati- 
gable in  his  zeal  for  the  holy  chair,  used  every 
means  to  extirpate  heresy  and  heretics,  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  that  he  exercised  the 
office  of  chief  inquisitor,  is  said  to  have  proeecnted 
near  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom  six  thon- 
sand  were  condemned  to  the  flames.  Voltaire 
attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
universal  horror  such  proceedings  spread.  "A 
general  jealousy  aud  suspicion  took  poesessioo 
of  all  ranks  of  people :  friendship  and  sociability 
were  at  an  end !  Brothers  were  uraid  of  brothes, 
fathers  of  their  children."* 

The  Inquisition  punished  heredcs  by/re,tt) 
elude  the  maxim,  EccUtia  tumnontttaufuiium; 
for  bumingaman,thOT  say,  does  notjdMau&iooj. 
Otho,  the  bishop  at  the  Norman  invasion,  in  the 
tapestry  worked  by  Matilda  queen  of  WlUiam 
the  Conqueror,  is  represented  with  a  mace  in  his 
hand,  for  the  purpose  that  when  he  deipatditd 
his  antagonist  he  might  not  tpill  hi*  blood,  but 
only  brMk  his  bones  !  "  Relig^n"  says  Mr. 
D 'Israeli  "  has  had  her  quibbles  av  well  as  law." 

In  the  cathedral  at  Saragossais  the  tomb  of  a 
famous  inquisitor ;  six  pillars  surround  his  tomb ; 
to  each  is  chained  a  Moor,  as  preparatory  to  his 
bmg  burnt.    On  this  St.  Fuix  ingeniously  ob. 


•  Innocent  the  third,  a  pope  as  cntarprlaiiigas  be  «is 
successftil  In  his  enterprises,  having  sent  Dominic  witli 
some  missionaries  Into  Languedoc,  these  men  so  Icritsted 
the  heretics  they  were  sent  to  convert,  that  most  of  tbcm 
were  assassinated  at  Toulouse  In  theyear  ISOO.  Hecilted 
in  the  aid  of  temporal  arms,  and  pubUdied  against  Uiems 
cnisade,  granting,  as  was  usual  with  the  popes  on  shnilsr 
occasions,  all  kinds  of  indulgences  and  pardons  to  those 
who  should  arm  against  these  Mahometans,  so  he  styleil 
these  unfortunate  Languedodans.  Once  all  were  Tnrki 
when  they  were  not  Romanists.  It  waa  then  he  esta- 
blished that  scourge  of  Europe,  The  Ii^vtmtiom, — ^Dcminic 
did  so  much  by  his  persecuting  inquiries,  that  be  Urnily 
estabUahed  the  inquisition  at  l^oloase.— O'israea. 

The  inqolsttion,  since  its  foundation,  has  bamt  st  the 
stake  above  100,000  persons  of  both  sexes,  besides  destroy- 
ing twice  that  number  by  Imprisonment.  Beliglous  wan 
among  durlatlans,  for  dlflkrences  in  opinion,  on  points 
now  unintelligible,  have  cost  the  lives  of  above  two  mil- 
Uons  In  direct  slaughters ;  and  tbewaiatoestahUah  Cbris- 
tianity,  and  those  waged  against  the  Turks  about  tlie 
Holy  Land,  &c.  have  cuat  fifty  millions  of  lives.  The  wars 
of  (Aarlemagne,  &c.  to  Christianise  the  Saxons,  Ac.  and 
of  the  Spaniards  to  Christianise  the  Moore  and  Americans, 
ooat,  at  least,  fifteen  millions.— In  all  cases  of  martytdmi, 
or  punishment  for  opinioDB,  the  nrosecotDrs  and  peneco- 
Ion  do  not  allege  actual  mlschiu  committed,  but  pnceeil 
prospectively,  under  an  hypotheala  that  the  opinion  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  some  alleged  or  Imaginary  misdilef. 
—The  inquisition  and  the  Spanish  vulgar  make  no  dis- 
tinction  between  a  Moorish  Mahomecten,  a  Jew,  and  a 
Protestant  Christian.  In  14to,  the  books  and  muaaai^ 
of  each  were  burnt  ttaronghout  Spain,  and  all  sdencs  was 
confinmded  with  the  sciences  of  the  hated  Arabians. 

Even  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  kings  of  Spain,  four 
were  burnt  and  fil^-slx  condenmed  to  worse  tlian  death. 
The  Rrench  abolished  the  inquisition,  but  the  BagUah  ar- 
mies, under  Wellington,  restored  Fetdinaad.  and.  at  the 
same  time,  tbit  infomal  tribonaL— Sir  lUehard  PhiUM. 

The  eataUishment  of  this  despotic  order  waa  resisted 
in  France;  but  it  may  perhaps  surprise  tbe  raader  that 
Sir  John  HoweD,  (recorder  of  Londaa  in  1870,)  in  a 
speech,  urged  the  neceasity  of  setting  up  an  Inqaisttm 
in  Kngland ! 
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serves,  "  if  ever  the  Jack  Ketch  of  any  conntry 
should  be  rich  enough  to  have  a  splendid  tomb, 
this  might  serve  as  an  excellent  model." 

Oneof  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  inquisition,  exemplifying  how  the  use  of 
the  diabolical  engines  of  torture  forces  men  to 
confess  crimes  thCT  have  not  been  guilty  of,  was 
related  to  Mr.  D'Israeli  by  aPortuguese  gentle- 
man. A  nobleman  in  Lisbon*  having  heard  that 
his  ^hjsician  and  friend  was  imprisoned  by  the 
inquisition,  under  the  stale  pretext  of  Jud^sm, 
addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  ttiem  to  request  his 
freedom,  assuring  the  inquisitor  that  his  Mend 
was  as  orthodox  a  christian  as  himself.  The 
physician,  notwithstanding  this  high  recommen- 
dation, was  put  to  the  torture ;  ana,  as  was  usu- 
ally the  case,  at  the  height  of  his  sufferings  con- 
fessed every  thing  they  wished.  This  enraged 
the  nobleman,  and  feigning  a  dangerous  illness 
he  begged  the  inquisitor  would  come  to  give 
him^  his  last  spiritual  aid.  As  soon  as  the  Do- 
minican arrived,  the  lord,  who  had  prepared  his 
confidentia]  servants,  commanded  the  inquisitor 
in  their  oresence  to  aclmowledge  himself  a  Jew, 
to  write  nis  confession,  and  to  rign  it.  On  the 
lefbsal  of  the  inquisitor,  the  nobleman  ordered 
his  people  to  put  on  the  inquisitor's  head  a  red- 
hot  hcJinet,  wnich  to  his  astonishment,  in  draw- 
ing aside  a  scieen,  he  beheld  glowing  in  a  small 
Aunaoe.  At  the  sight  of  this  new  instrument  of 
torture,  "  Luke's  iron  crown,"  the  monk  wrote 
and  subscribed  the  abhorred  confession.  The 
nobleman  then  observed,  "  See  now  the  enor- 
mity of  your  manner  of  proceeding  with  un- 
happy men!  My  poor  physician,  like  you,  has 
confessed  Judaism;  but  with  this  diSetence, 
only  torments  have  forced  that  from  him  which 
fear  alone  has  drawn  from  yon !" 

A  Toaa  of  letters  declared  that,  having  fallen 
into  their  hands,  nothing  perplexed  him  so  much 
as  the  isDorance  of  the  inquisitor  and  his  coun- 
cil :  ana  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  they 
had  read  even  the  scriptures. 

The  Inquisition  has  not  failed  of  receiving  its 
due  praises.  Macedo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  has 
discovered  the  origin  of  die  inquisition  in  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  presumes  to  allege  that 
God  was  the  first  who  began  the  functions  of  an 
tawrirftor  over  Cain  and  Sie  workmen  of  Babel ! 

The  history  of  the  Inqnisition  enters  into  that 
of  the  human  mind;  and  that  by  Limborch, 
translated  by  Chandler,  with  a  very  curious  in- 
troduction, loses  none  of  its  value  with  the  phi- 
losophical mind.  This  mon.strous  tribunal  of 
human  opinions  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  the 
inteDectual  world,  without  intellect. 

I486,  Aug.  22.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
and  the  death  of  Richard  III.  The  Tudor  race 
were  indebted  to  this  day  for  their  legal  inheri- 

*  In  IS39,  one  Baavedia  qipewed  tt  litboii  u  legate  a 
latere,  ftxn  the  pope,  to  edabltah  the  InqnUitloo  in  Portn- 
gaL  Tbe  kins  conceded  the  neecaarr  poWen,  aod  8aa- 
vedra  earned  two  hnodied  to  be  burnt,  and  collected 
Sse.OM  crowns.  He  then  departed  foi  Spain,  but  beinr 
diacorend  to  be  an  irapoetor,  ha  was  seized,  bnt  let  <S 
-with  a  wUpping  and  ten  ;ean  hi  the  gallies.  The  Inqol. 
dtion  WIS  then  eetabUahcd  in  Fortofial.— />iUII^. 


tance.  Richard  lost  his  life  by  defection:  his 
courage  and  foresight  were  wcnthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Hewasbomatthecastleof  Fotheringay, 
Octobers,  1452 ;  and  during  the  contention  of  the 
met  was  present  in  nearly  even^  engagement  of 
those  unnatural  wars.  Richard  with  his  consort 
(Ann  Beauchamp,  widow  of  Edward  prince  of 
Wales)  was  crowned  at  Westminster  Julv  6, 1483, 
on  the  8th  of  September  following  tney  were 
again  crowned  at  York.*  After  the  death  of 
Richard,  the  dukeof  Ridimond  was  saluted  king, 
by  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 

1485.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Heidelberg,  by  Fridericus  Misch:  his  name 
appeared  to  his  nnt  work  in  1488. 

Ratisbon,  by  J.  Sensenschmidt  and  J.  Beken- 
hanb. 

Veicelli,  in  Peidmont,  by  Jacob  Suig^s. 

Peseta,  by  Franc.  Cenni. 

Udino,  br  Gerard  de  Flandria. 

Burgos,  by  Frederic  de  Baalea. 

1485.  The  press  of  Caxton  was  entirely  oc- 
cupied this  year  with  printing  romances. 

A  Book  of  the  noble  hyitoryet  of  hynge  Artkmr 
and  of  certeyn  of  hit  knyghtet.^ 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  original  author  of  this  work :  it  is 
said  to  be  a  tnuoislation  of  a  French  romance,  in- 
tituled, Lancelot.  Caxton's  preface  commences 
with  informing  us,  that,  "  having  completed  the 
translation  of  divers  histories  of  great  conquerors 
and  princes,"  as  well  as  "  certain  books  of  good 
examples  and  doctrine,"  he  was  solicited  by 


*In  what odlons  eoloon  ha*  Shakapeare made  Richard 
in.  describe  hfanself,  in  the  lint  scene  of  the  fint  act  of 
the  edebrated  tragedy  of  that  name. 

Bnt  I,  that  am  not  shap'd  fbr  sportive  tilclu. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  am*nnis  looking  glass, 
1,  that  am  mdel)'  stampt;  and  want  love's  uisjestj. 
To  strut  before  a  wanton,  ambling  njmph  ( 
I,  that  am  eortall'd  of  this  Isir  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  liy  dissembling  natnre, 
Defonn*d,  unflnish'd,  sent  before  my  tbne 
Into  this  breatliing  world,  scarce  half  made  np, 
And  that  so  lamely,  and  nnfkshionaldy, 
Tliat  dogs  bark  at  ma,  as  I  halt  by  them. — Aet  1,  8e.  i. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  his  inlhncy  i 

His  •diool.days  ftightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  f arlous  i 

Hli  prime  of  manliood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturoos ; 

His  age  conflrm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  l>loody. 

Aet*,§e.4. 

In  this  description  what  a  monster  of  blended  deformity 
and  Tlllany  do  we  behold  I  The  deformity  of  person  an. 
nouncing  the  depravity  of  soul  I  But  Horace  Walpde,  in 
his  ingenious  treatise  entitled  HUtoriciU  DomkU,  Iws  given 
a  variety  of  reasons  to  support  the  opinion  of  Rapin,  that 
Rtchard  was  neither  hniidied  backed  nor  deft>rmed  j  and 
that  personal  nt^esa  was  imputed  to  him,  by  the  hlsto- 
rtans  of  the  time,  with  many  crimes  of  whldi  he  was  en- 
tirely innocent,  merely  to  flatter  his  bitter  enemies,  his 
two  immediate  snccessois,  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 

Klchard  III.  was  kDled  at  the  ibot  of  a  decUvtty  fa  the 
ground  at  the  east  of  the  well,  fa  Bosworth  Field,  lite 
bedstead  and  travellfag  trvasory  of  Richard  la  stOl  sliewn 
at  Rothley,  near  I^eicester.  It  was  hollow,  and  fhS  of 
gold  pieces,  not  discovered  UU  130  yean  afterwards.  His 
Btone  coflfa  was  for  many  yean  fa  the  possession  of  Sir 
Richard  Flillllps,  then  a  bookseller  at  i«icester,  and  aitcr- 
wards  actually  served  as  a  horse  trongli,  at  the  White 
Horse  Inn.    *'  Sic  trtauii  gloria  munji," 

t  A  perfect  copy  of  this  work  is  fa  the  libiary  st  Osterley 
Park,  belongfag  to  the  earl  of  Jersey.  Another  (uafoitu- 
nately  defective)  is  fa  earl  Spencer's  library. 
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"  many  noble  and  dirers  gentlemen  to  print  the 
HuUny  of  the  Saint  Greal,"  &c. 

Mr.  Dibdin  speaks  of  the  popularity  of  this 
work,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  in  proof  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
extract,  which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth :  "  Roger  Aschiun,  in  'his 
To^ophilui  and  Schoolnuuter,  severely  repro- 
bates this  and  similar  'bookes  of  faynea  cheval- 
rie ;  wherein  a  man,  by  readinge,  should  be  led 
to  none  other  ende,  but  onely  to  manslaughter 
and  baudrye.'  He  says,  the  whole  pleasure  of 
this  work  standeth  '  in  these  two  special  points ;' 
and  after  asking  whether  '  this  is  good  stuff  for 
wise  men  to  laugh  at,  or  honeste  men  to  take 
pleasure  in  ?'  He  concludes  by  saying  that,  '  he 
knew  the  time  when  God's  Bible  was  banished 
the  court,  and  La  Morte  d" Arthur  received  into 
theprince's  chamber !" 

llie  above  gentleman  observes,  that  the  book 
has  a  handsome  margin,  that  the  press  work  is 
exact,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Caxton's  press.  It  consists  of  about  550  pa^^. 

1486,  Dee.  1.  The  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Great. 
Folio. 

The  preface  begins  with  an  exhortation  to 
good  deeds  and  noUe  acts ;  and  Caxton  closes 
uie  work  with  a  most  pious  exhortation  to  the 
memory  of  Edward  the  fourth ;  and  also  praying 
his  readers  to  pardon  him  of  the  simple  and 
rude  translation,  beseeching  them  that  should 
they  find  fault  to  correct  it;  in  doing  which 
they  should  not  only  have  his  thanks,  but  also 
his  prayers  to  God  for  them,  that  he  may  bring 
both  them  and  him,  afler  this  short  and  transi- 
tory life,  to  everlasting  bliss,  &c. 

Oldys,  informs  us  that  the  scarcity  of  this  work 
has  prevented  its  having  been  sufficiently  des- 
cribed in  the  histories  of  our  first  printed  books. 

The  volume  is  a  thin  folio,  in  double  columns, 
which  extends  to  m  7  in  octavos,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  his  cypher  was  printed  on  the 
eighth  leaf,  to  complete  the  sheet. 

1485,  Dec.  19.  Thyttory  of  thenohUandryght 
valyatuU  and  worthy  knyght  Parit  and  ofihefayr 
Fym«  4^.    Folio. 

The  Harleian  catalogue  informs  us,  that  this 
IS  'a  verv  scarce  book.'  It  appears  that  this 
romance  has  been  slightly  noticed  by  our  early 
writers,  but  its  author's  name  lies  buried  in  ob- 
scurity. It  is  said  to  be  of  provincial  growth, 
and  to  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Pierre  de  la  Sippade. 

Mr.  Dibdin  observes,  that  this  is  a  small  folio, 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  capital  initials, 
and  contains  s  6.  a,  b,  c,  &c.  in  octavos ;  d  has 
only  six  leaves,  and  e  five.  The  last  page  is 
generally  blank.    The  leaves  are  not  numbered. 

In  the  year  1486,  Caxton's  press  seems  to  have 
been  idle  ; — none  of  his  works  bear  this  date. 

1486.  The  oldest  mandate  for  appointing  a 
book-eenior,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
that  issued  bv  Berthold,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in 
this  year,  which  the  curious  reader  will  not 
be  displeased  to  see  at  full  length ;  with  the  in- 
structions givin  to  the  censors. 


Penal  Mandate,  forbidding  the  Trandatum 
into  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  ire.  <rf  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  Books,  without  Uie  previout  ap- 
probation of  the  Doctort,  4re. 

"  Berthold,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbishop 
of  the  holy  see  of  Mentz,  arch-cbancelloi  of 
Germany,  and  electoral  prince  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire. 

"  Although,  by  a  certain  divine  art  of  printing, 
abundant  and  easy  access  is  obtained  to  books 
on  every  science  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
human  learning ;  yet  we  have  perceived  that 
certain  men,  lei  by  the  desire  of  vain  glory  or 
money,  do  abuse  this  art ;  and  that  what  was 
given  for  the  instruction  of  human  life,  is  per- 
verted to  purposes  of  mischief  and  calumnv. 
For,  to  the  dishonouring  of  religion,  we  hare 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  certain  books  of 
the  divine  offices  and  writings*  of  our  religion, 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  German 
tongue.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sacred 
laws  and  canons,  which  though  Uiey  have  been 
written  in  the  most  suitable  and  carefiil  manner, 
by  men  acquainted  with  law,  and  endowed  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  eloquence,  yet  the  science 
itself  is  so  intricate,  that  tJie  utmost  extent  of  the 
life  of  the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  man  is 
scarcely  equal  to  it?  Some  volumes,  on  this 
subject,  which  certain  rash  unlearned  simpletons 
have  dared  to  translate  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
whose  translation,  many  persons  who  have  seen 
it,  and  those,  too,  learned  men,  have  declared  to 
be  unintelligible,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
great  misapplication  and  abuse  of  words.  Or 
what  is  to  be  said  of  works  on  the  other  sciences 
with  which  they  sometimes  even  intermingle 
things  that  are  false ;  and  which,  in  order  the 
more  readily  to  find  purchasers  for  them,  they 
inscribe  with  false  titles,  and  attribute  to  notable 
authors  what  are  merely  their  own  productions? 

"  Let  such  translators,  whether  they  do  this 
with  a  good,  or  with  a  bad  intention,  let  then, 
if  they  pay  any  regard  to  truth,  say,  whether  the 
German  tongue  be  capable  of  expressing  that 
which  excellent  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
have  most  accurately  and  argumentatively  written 
on  the  sublime  speculations  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  on  the  knowledge  of  things  ?  They 
must  acknowledge  that  the  poverty  of  our  idiom 
renders  it  insufficient;  and  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  invent  from  their  own  minds, 
new  terms  for  things ;  or,  that  supposing  them 
to  make  use  only  of  the  old  ones,  they  must 
corrupt  the  sense  of  the  truth,  which  from  the 
greatness  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  it,  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  we  greatly  dread :  for  who 
would  leave  it  to  ignorant  and  unlearned  men, 
and  to  the  female  sex  into  whose  hands  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  may  have  fallen,  to  find  out 
the  true  meaning  of  them  ?    For  instance,  let 

•  It  !•  iirobable  that  by  the  terms  "IflmM  de  dlTlBi» 
offlqiiB  et  apidbua  RUisloiiis  nostie,"  tbe  arcbUikop  re- 
feiTcd  to  the  vemacn&r  tranilBtioDB,  not  only  of^^be 
Servlee-booki  at  the  Romiah  chnrch,  called  the  XMtiw 
Offica,  but  also  of  the  Hoto  Scriptwra ;  the  word  t^cf 
being  geneiallr  oeed,  in  the  middle  ageB*  for  wrwag*, 
e/Mlet,  ttc.    See  Du  Canfe,  tab  voce. 
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the  text  of  the  Holy  Goroels,  or  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  be  examined,  and  no  one  of  any  know- 
ledge wUl  deny  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  many 
things  to  be  supplied  or  understood,  &om  other 
writings.'' 

"  Inese  things  hare  occurred  to  our  minds, 
because  they  are  the  most  common.  But  what 
shall  me  think  of  those  which  are  pending  in  very 
sharp  disputes  amongst  writers  in  the  Cadiolic 
church  ?  Many  other  instances  may  be  brought 
forward,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
have  named  a  few." 

"  Bat,  since  the  beginning  of  this  art  arose 
Jivmdjf,  (to  give  it  its  proper  appellation)  in  this 
onr  golden  city  of  Mentz,  and  continues  in  it  to 
this  day,  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state ; 
it  is  with  the  greatest  justice  that  we  defend  the 
gloiy  of  the  art,  and  it  becomes  our  duly  tojaie- 
serve  the  unspotted  purity  of  the  Divine  Writ- 
ings. Wherefore,  with  a  view  of  meeting  and 
restRuaing  as  with  a  bridle,  the  aforesaid  errors, 
and  the  daiing  attempts  of  shameless  or  wicked 
men,  as  fiu  as  we  ace  able  by  the  will  of  God, 
whose  cause  is  in  qnestion ; — we  do,  by  strictly 
charging  the  observance  of  these  presents,  oom- 
mana  afi  and  every  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
persons  sal^ect  to  our  jurisdiction,  or  transacting 
boaness  within  its  limits,  of  whatever  degree, 
order,  profession,  dignity,  or  condition,  they  may 
be,  that  they  translate  no  works  on  any  science, 
art,  or  knowledge  whatsoever,  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  other  langnage,  into  the  vulgar  Ger- 
man ;  nor,  when  transkted,  either  dispose  of,  or 
obtain  copies,  publicly  or  privately,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  kind  of  Darter,  unless  before 
their  impression  they  shall  have  been  admitted, 
by  patent,  to  be  sold,  by  the  most  noble  and 
honourable  our  beloved  doctors  and  masters  of 
the  university  in  our  city  of  Mentz,  John  Bert- 
ram de  Nuremberg,  in  theology  ;  Alexander 
Diethrich,  in  law ;  Theodoric  de  Meschede,  in 
medicine;  and  Alexander  Eler,  in  arts:  the 
doctors  and  masters  deputed  for  this  purpose  in 
the  univeisity  of  our  city  of  Erfurt ;  or  if^in  the 
town  of  Frankfort,  the  books  exposed  for  sale 
shall  have  been  seen  and  approved  of  by  an 
honourable,  devout,  and  beloved  master  in  theo- 
logy, belonging  to  the  place,  and  one  or  two 
doctors  and  licentiates,  annually  paid  for  that 
purpose  by  the  governor  of  the  said  town.  And 
whoever  shall  treat  with  contempt  this  our  pro- 
vision, or  shall  lend  his  counsel,  assistance,  or 
savour,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  op- 
position to  this  our  mandate,  let  him  Imow  that 
be  has  by  so  doing  incurred  the  sentence  of  ex- 
commumcation ;  and  beside  the  loss  of  the 
books  exposed  for  sale,  a  penalty  of  100  florins 
of  gold,  to  be  paid  into  our  treasury;  froB 
which  sentence  none  may  absolve  him  without 
special  authority." 

_  "  Given  at  the  chancery  of  St.  Martin,  in  our 
city  of  Mentz,  under  our  seal,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  month  January,  mcccclxxxvi." 

The  following  are  the  Imtructiotu  issued  to 
the  censors,  and  accompanying  the  above  man- 
date:— 


"Berthold,  &c.,  to  the  honourable,  most 
learned,  and  beloved  in  Christ,  Jo.  Bertram, 
doctor  in  theology;  Al.  Diethrich,  doctor  in 
law;  Th.  de  Meschede,  doctor  in  medicine; 
and  Al.  Eler,  master  of  arts ;  health  and  atten- 
tion to  the  things  underwritten." 

"  Having  found  out  several  scandals  and 
frauds,  committed  by  certain  translators  of  lite- 
rary works,  and  printers  of  books,  and  wishing 
to  counteract  them,  and  according  to  our  power 
to  block  up  their  way,  we  command  that  no  one 
in  our  diocese,  or  under  our  jurisdiction,  trans- 
late any  books  into  the  German  tongue,  or  print, 
or  sell  them  when  printed,  unless,  in  our  city  of 
Mentz,  such  works  or  books,  have  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  mandate  above  published, 
been  by  yon  seen,  and  as  to  their  matter  ap- 
proved 01,  both  for  translation,  and  for  sale." 

"  We  do,  therefore,  by  the  tenor  of  these  pre- 
sents, (having  great  confidence  in  your  prudence 
and  circumspection,)  charge  you,  that  if  at  any 
time,  any  works,  or  books,  intended  to  be  trans- 
lated, prmted,  or  sold,  be  brought  to  you,  you 
shall  weigh  their  matter,  and,  if  they  cannot  be 
easily  translated  according  to  the  b-ue  sense,  but 
would  rather  beget  errors  and  offences,  or  be 
injurious  to  moiksty,  you  shall  reject  them ; 
and  whatever  books  yon  shall  judge  worthy  to 
be  allowed,  two  of  yon,  at  least,  shsJl  sign  them, 
at  the  end,  with  your  own  hand,  in  order  that  it 
may  more  readily  appear,  what  books  have  been 
seen  and  allowed  by  you.  In  so  doing  you  will 
perform  an  office  pleasing  to  our  God,  and  use- 
ful to  the  state." 

"  Given  at  the  chancery  of  St  Martin,  un- 
der our  privy-seal,  the  lOth  day  of  January, 
MCCCCLXXXVI." — Beckmann's  Hut.  of  Inven. 

1486.  John  of  Trittenheim,  abbot  of  Span- 
heim,  in  his  exhortations  in  this  year,  after 
many  injunctions  against  idleness,  observes  that 
he  has  "  diminished  their  labour  out  of  the  mo- 
nastery, lest  by  working  badly  you  should  only 
add  to  your  sins,  and  have  enjoined  on  you  the 
manual  labour  of  writing  and  binding  Dooks." 
And  again,  urgring  them  to  their  duty,  he  says, 
"  It  is  true  that  the  industry  of  the  printing  art, 
lately,  in  our  day,  ditcovena  at  Mentz,  produces 
many  volumes  every  day ;  but  is  impossible  for 
us,  aepressed  as  we  are  by  poverty,  to  buy  them 
all." — Britith  Magazine. 

1486.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Abbeville,  Jean  Du  Pre  and  Pierre  Gerard. 
Brunn,  by  C.  Stahel  and  M.  Preinlein,  though 
their  name  does  not  appear  until  1 491 . 
Munster,  by  John  Limburgus. 
Sleswic,  by  Stephen  Amdes. 
Casale  Maggiore,  no  printer's  name. 
Chivasio,  by  Jacob  Snigus 
Viqueria,  by  Jacob  de  S.  Nazario. 
Toledo,  by  John  Vasqui  (Vasquez.) 
Rimini,  by  a  Jew,  who  printed  Hebrew  only. 
Thoulouse,  by  John  James  Colomiez. 

1487.  Only  one  book  appeared  from  the  preti!! 
of  Caxton,  which  was  entitled  the  Booh  •fGooH 
Mantn.   Euprynted  the  xj  day  of  Maj/t.    Folio. 

2  a 
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A  copy  uf  this  work  appeals  to  hare  been 
rarely  seen:  the  prologue  commences  thus, 
"  When  I  consider  tne  conditions  and  manners 
of  the  common  people,  which,  without  informa- 
tion and  learning,  be  rude  and  not  mannered, 
like  unto  beasts  brute ;  according  to  an  old  pro- 
verb, he  that  is  not  mannered  is  no  man,"  Sec. 

Caxton  informs  us,  that  this  work  was  "  com- 
piled by  the  venerable  freie  Jaques  le  Graunt, 
m  Latin  Jacoau  Magnus,  lycencyat  in  theology, 
religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin ;  and,  that 
the  book  is  of  auctorite,  or  as  moche  as  there  is 
uothyng  sayde  dierin,  but  for  the  moost  part  it 
is  alledged  by  scripture,  or  ellis  by  sareng  of 
holy  seyntes,  doctours,  philosophres,  &c.'' 

It  appears  that  the  original  French  work  was 
delirered  to  Canton  "  by  a  special  friend  of  his, 
a  mercer  of  London,  namea  William  Fraat." 
Le  Grand,  the  author,  was  a  native  of  Thou- 
lottse,  and  confessor  of  Charles  VII :  he  is  said 
to  have  refused  the  archbishoprick  of  Bour- 
deauz.    It  is  comprised  in  four  books. 

1487.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Besancon,  supposed  by  John  Comtel.  The 
work  Lioer  de  PettUeatta,  4to.  printed  here  in 
this  year,  has  no  printer's  name. 

Gaeta,  by  A.  F.  (Andreas  Fritag.) 

Valeria,  by  Juan  de  Roca. 

Rouen,  by  William  Talleur. 

Ischar,  (Ixar,  in  Anagon,)  Eliezer  Alius  Alanta. 

Nantz,  by  Stephen  Larcher. 

1487.  Court  of  Star  Chamber  founded,. — 
The  authority  of  this  court,  which  was  before 
founded  on  common  law  and  ancient  practice, 
was  in  some  cases  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. This  court  assumed  a  power  over  the  press, 
incompatible  with  the  least  notion  of  liberty  of 
the  subiect,  and  of  printing  or  publishing  any 
thing  which  it  might  construe  into  a  libel ;  and 
what  did  it  not  du  ?  it  often  exercised  the  most 
inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over  the  human  mind, 
which  is  not  yet  abolished.  Many  of  its  enact- 
ments will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

The  preamble  is  remarkable,  and  shews  the 
state  of  the  nation  at  this  time.  "  The  king, 
our  sovereign  lord,  remembereth  how  by  our 
unlawful  maintenance,  giving  of  liveries,  sig^s 
and  tokens,  retainders  by  indentures,  promises, 
oaths,  writings,  and  other  embraceries  of  his 
subjects,  untrue  demeanings  of  sherifls  in  mak- 
ing panals,  and  untrue  returns,  by  taking  mo- 
ney, by  juries,  &c.  the  policy  of  this  nation  is 
most  subdued."  Lord  Bacon  extols  the  utility 
of  this  court.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that 
such  state  of  the  country  required  great  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  sovereign;  nor  will  the 
same  maxims  of  government  suit  such  a  rude 
people,  that  may  be  proper  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society.  The  establishment  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  or  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  at 
this  time,  might  have  been  as  wise  as  the  abo- 
lition of  it  in  that  of  Charles  I. 

1487.  While  Henry  VII.  kept  his  residence 
at  the  castle  at  Winchester,  on  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  prince  Ai'thur,  he  was  entertained  on  a 


Swnday,  during  the  time  of  diiin^,  with  a  idin- 
ous  drama,  called  Chritft  Descent  into  Hell.  It 
was  represented  by  the  choir  boys  of  Hyde  abtier, 
and  St.  Swithin's  priory,  two  large  monasteria  tt 
Winchester.  And  in  tbe  same  reign,  1489,  then 
were  shows  and  ceremonies,  and  (religions)  plays 
exhibited  in  the  palace  at  Westminster.  An 
entertainment  of  a  similar  nature  was  furmsbed, 
in  1503,  at  the  marriage  of  king  James  oi  Scot- 
land, with  the  princess  Margaret  of  England, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  On  the  first  Smdau 
of  the  magnificent  festival,  celebrated  with  bifrh 
splendour,  at  Edinburgh,  "  After  dynnar,  a  Mq- 
ralite  was  played  by  master  Inglyshe  and  hj's 
companyons,  in  the  presence  of  the  kyoe  and 
qwene."  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
even  so  late  as  that  of  Charles  I.  plays  continued 
to  be  acted  on  Sundays,  by  the  choristeis,  <» 
singing  boys,  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  of  the 
royal  chapel. 

At  this  time  the  profession  of  the  church  was 
the  one  which  abounded  amottsst  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  one  that  was  very  often  embraced  bj 
persons  of  the  lowest  station  :  for  we  find  by  a 
clause  of  a  statute,  that  all  clerks  or  students  of 
the  university  were  forbidden  to  beg,  without 
permission  from  the  vice  chancellor. — Kiiih. 

1488.  A  very  great  inconvenience  of  the  Go- 
thic impressions  of  this  period  arose  from  the 
numerous  and  continual  abbreviations  in  which 
a  great  part  of  them  abound.  But  this  disad- 
vantage is  not  chargeable  exclusively  on  Gothic, 
but  is  sometimes  found  in  early  editions  of  the 
Roman  character.  Chevillier  particularizes  aa 
edition  of  the  Logic  oi  Ocknam,  printed  at 
Paris  in  this  year,  in  folio,  in  a  handscnne  letter ; 
but  in  which  scarce  a  single  word  is  found  un- 
abbreviated. He  adduces  for  instance,  two  lioes 
taken  at  hazard  from  folio  121.  They  are  printed 
in  the  following  manner  : — 
"  Sic  hie  e  fiU  im  qd  ad  simplr  a  e  pdueibili 
a  Deo  g  a  e  4r  silr  hie  a  n  e  g  a  n  e  nduci- 
bile  a  Deo."  At  lengtii  thus—"  Sicvt  hie  at 
fallaeia  secundum  quid  ad  simpliciter.  A  etl 
producible  a  Deo,  Ergo  A  est.  Et  similiter  kic. 
A  non  est.  Ergo  A  non  est  producibile  a  Deo." 

Another  difficulty  in  reading  these  early  works, 
was  the  desire  of  the  printers  to  compress  as  much 
as  possible  within  a  given  compass ;  they  never 
divided  the  words  at  the  end  of  lines,  and  made 
use  of  vowels  with  a  mark  of  abbreviation,  ss  for 
instance,  (2no  for  domino ;  c'  for  cum ;  quib'  for 
guibos ;  argitoq  for  aiyentoqve :  &c.  The  vowels 
and  consonants  u  and  v,  i  and  j,  are  confounded 
together,  and  used  one  for  the  other ;  the  dip- 
thongs  te  and  a  were  generally  supplied  by  the 
simple  e :  c  was  often  used  for  t,  as  nac%o  for 
Action  ,-  /  for  ph,  as  fanUuma  for  phanlasma ; 
mihi  was  sometimes  spelled  mida  ;  sommem, 
sompnmn  ,-  quotidiana,  cotidiana  ;  the  orthogra- 
phy was  consequentiy  various,  and  often  arbidwy. 

Works  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  both  printed 
and  manuscript,  were  peculiarly  oveicbarged 
with  abbreviations ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree, 
that  a  treatise  was  printed  to  point  out  the  me- 
thod of  reading  such  perplexing  works,  entitled 
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"  Mcdut  legendi  Ahbrevialurtu  in  utroqut  Jure," 
printed  at  Paris,  by  John  Petit,  in  1498.  To 
aroid  abbreviations,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too 
much  to  angment  the  size  of  the  Tolume,  Aldus 
Manntins  invented  the  italic  letter. 

The  following  literal  rendering  of  Matthew 
V.  1, 3,  according  to  the  Codex  Beza,  or  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  and  AcU), 
«H1  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
manuscripts  were  anciently  written  and  printed : 

ANDBSIfVOTBKHVLTlTnDBIHSWSJmrPIirTOAMOirNTAlK 

AliDWUHiniWASSBTSpWN-CAUaTOBIU 

Wtl>nClri.MrA9CDOFCNIM0Bia»O0TH 

■ITADOaTrHIHSATIIfO 

■I.SSS<DAIMTHirOOBIKtrT*rO*TaBIH<!l 

TSBKHtavOJierBIATBH. 

1488.  In  this  Tear  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
the  Workt  of  Homer  tn  Greek,  which  was  exe- 
cuted at  Florence,  in  2  volumes,  folio,  under  the 
care  of  Demetrius  Chalcgndylas.  It  is  a  most 
elegantly  printed  book,  and  measures  thirteen 
inches  by  nine  inches.  Now  in  the  Royal  library 
in  the  British  museum. 

1488.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year  : — 

Virterbo,  no  printer's  name. 

Brunswick,  no  printer's  name. 

Kchstedt,  by  Micheal  Reiser. 

Peseta,  by  Sigismund  Rodt. 

1488.  Caxton  printed  no  books  during  this 
year. 

1489.  In  this  year  Caxton  published  two 
books,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Doctrinal  of 
Sapyenee,  translated  ont  of  French,  and  finisbM 
the  7th  of  May.    Folio. 

This  book  has  no  title,  it  commences  with  a 
preface  of  two  parts,  the  former  accounting  for 
Its  being  translated  into  English,  and  the  latter 
gives  some  account  of  the  original.  It  has  two 
wood  cuts,  the  first  of  our  Saviour  with  the  doc- 
tors in  the  temple,  the  other  exhibiting  the 
crucifixion.  The  table  contains  the  heads  of  93 
chapters,  though  in  reality  it  consists  of  94.  It 
has  capital  initials  and  signatures :  the  leaves  are 
unnnmberrd. 

The  Harleian  catalogue  contains  the  following 
memorandum  relative  to  this  work  : — "  This 
book  was  written  in  the  year  1388,  by  Guy  de 
Roye,  archbishop  of  Sens ;  but  the  year  after,  a 
religious  brother,  of  the  order  of  Clugny,  enriched 
it  with  divers  historical  examples,  parables,  (tc. 
as  what  would  move  the  people  more  to  devo- 
tion, than  great  authority  of  science.  Which 
argament,  ol  the  force  of  examples,  is  proved  in 
the  prologue,  by  examples  themselves." 

A  priest  of  die  province  of  O^nto,  as  it  is 
said,  translated  this  work  out  orFrench  into 
Greek  verse  about  1370.  The  manuscript  is  in 
the  Vatican,  at  Rome. 

1489, /u/y  14.  The  Fayt  of  Armet  and  Chy- 
tyalre.  Fouo.  "  This  was  delivered  to  me, 
William  Caxton,  by  the  most  Chrystiir  King 
and  redubted  Prince,  my  natural  and  sovereign 
lord,  Kyng  Henry  the  7tb,  Kyng  of  England 
and  of  France,  in  his  palace  of  >^^stmestre,  the 

•Spirtt. 


23  day  of  Janyure,  the  4th  yere  of  his  regne ; 
and  desired  and  willed  me  to  translate  this  said 
bake,  and  reduce  it  into  our  English  and  natural 
tongue,  and  to  put  it  in  imprynt."    It  Ls  a  com- 

?ilation  by  Christine  of  Pisa,  from  the  Military 
"reatiiet  of  Vegetius  Frontinus,  and  the  Arbee 
des  Battailet.  It  appears  that  the  fair  authored 
was  blamed  for  meddlinK  with  this  subject ;  it 
was  said,  "  that  the  handling  of  her  distaff  and 
spinning  wheel  are  occupations  more  suitable  to 
a  woman  than  concerning  herself  with  the  feats 
of  arms,  and  the  battles  of  heroes  :"  in  her  pre- 
face she  quotes  the  examples  of  Minerva,  whom 
she  addresses,  in  her  justification. 

During  this  century,  and  especially  towards 
the  close  of  it,  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  produced  several'  eminent  men,  who  en- 
deavoured to  create  an  attention  to  literature  in 
general,  and  laboured  to  promote  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
Amongst  many  eminent  names  who  flourished 
about  this  period,  that  of  John  Herman  Wes- 
selus,  of  Oroningen,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
He  was  bom  about  dbe  year  1419 ;  and  studied 
first  at  Zwoll  and  Cologne,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  so  celebrated  for  his  talents 
and  attainments  as  to  be  denominided  the  light 
of  the  world.  His  extraordinary  religious  know- 
ledge, and  truly  christian  spirit,  were  so  indis- 
putable, and  his  views  of  g^pel  doctrine  so 
clear,  that  he  has  justly  been  called  the  forerun- 
ner of  Luther.  Wesselus  not  only  studied  the 
Greek  lang^uage  by  the  help  of  the  Dominican 
friars,  who  about  this  time  passed  over  to  the 
west,  from  Constantinople,  alter  its  subjection  to 
the  Mahommedan  goveniment, — but  obtained 
from  certain  learned  Jews,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  tongues.  Having 
been  early  instructed  in  the  scholastic  disputes, 
and  having,  by  his  industry,  acquired  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  oiblical  learning,  he  taught  philo- 
sophy and  philologye  with  great  applause,  at 
Groningen,  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and 
especially  at  Basil,  where  be  had  the  famous 
Reuchliu  for  a  hearer.  On  the  advancement  of 
Cardinal  Francis  de  Rovere  to  the  papal  chair, 
under  the  name  of  Sixtus  IV.  he  sent  for  him 
to  Rome,  and  promised  to  grrant  him  whatever 
he  would  ask:  Wesselus  answered,  "Holy  fa- 
ther, and  kind  patron,  I  shall  not  press  hard 
upon  your  holiness.  You  well  know  I  never 
aimed  at  great  things.  But  as  you  now  sustain 
the  character  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  shep- 
herd on  earth,  my  request  is,  that  you  would  so 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  elevated  station, 
that  your  praise  may  correspond  with  your  dig- 
nity; and  that  when  the  great  shepherd  sh^l 
appeaT,'whose  first  minister  you  are,  he  may  say, 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord : '  and,  moreover,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  say  bol^,  '  Lord,  thou  gavest 
me  five  talents ;  behold,  1  have  gained  five  other 
talents.' "  The  pope  replied,  "  That  must  be 
my  care.  But  do  you  ask  something  for  your- 
self." "  Then,"  rejoined  Wesselus,  » I  beg  you 
to  give  me  out  of  tne  Vatican  libraiy,  a  Greek, 
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and  an  Hebrew  Bible."  "You  shall  have 
them,"  said  Siztus,  "  but  foolish  man,  why  don't 
you  ask  for  a  bi^oprick,  or  something  of  that 
sort?"  "  For  (he  best  of  reasons,"  said  Wesse- 
lus, "  because  I  do  not  want  such  things."  The 
Hebrew  Bible  thus  presented,  was  long  after- 
wards preserved  in  his  native  city  of  Groning^. 
He  died  in  1489,  aged  70. 

His  works  have  been  several  times  printed, 
but  the  most  complete  edition  was  published  in 
1614, 4to.,  with  a  short  account  ot  his  life  by 
Albert  Hurdenberg. 

1489.  Michel  le  Noir  (Niger)  commenced  the 
art  of  typography  in  the  city  of  Paris.  He  was 
a  printer  of  very  considerable  interest,  whose 
impressions  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
admirers  of  early  Parisian  typogra^bT.  He  con- 
tinued his  labours  to  a  late  penod,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Philippe,  a  printer  also  of 
considerable  estimation.  Felix  Baligaut,  Ber- 
thold  Rembolt,  probably  a  son  of  the  ancient 
printer  of  that  name,  Wolfimg  Hopyl,  George 
Wolfe,  and  Durand  Gerlier,  began  to  printabout 
the  same  period. 

1489.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year  : — 

Usbon,  by  Samuel  Zorba  and  Raban  Eliezer. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Portugal  is  of  this 
date ;  it  is  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  in 
Hebrew,  and  from  the  printers'  names,  they 
appear  to  have  been  Jews. 

Hagenau,  by  Henry  Gtan. 

Kuttenberg,  by  Martin  Van  Tischiniowa. 

Lerida,  no  printer's  name. 

San  CucunUe  del  Valles,  near  Barcelona,  no 
printer's  name. 

1490.  This  rear  Caxton  printed  two  works, 
of  which  the  following  was  the  first — 

The  Arte  and  Crafte  to  knotae  v)dl  to  dye. 
TratuUted  out  of  frenuhe  in  to  engly$$he  by 
Wittm  Caxton  the  xv  day  of  Juyn  the  yere  of 
our  Lord  a  m  iiij'.  Ixxxx.    Folio. 

The  following  article,  which  was  given  in  the 
Harleian  catalogue,  is  partly  copied  from  Lewis : 
— "This  important  subject,  of  such  universal 
behoof,  was  wisely  undertaken  by  Master  Cax- 
ton, at  the  age  he  was  now  arrived  at,  and  un- 
der the  decay  he  might  feel  upon  him,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  laudable  labours,  before  he 
was  a  twelvemonth  older.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
regarded,  in  that  he  chose,  by  this  work,  to  set 
himself  the  example  of  the  doctrine  therein  in- 
culcated. It  is  divided  into  six  parts;  treating, 
of  the  praise  of  death ;  and  how  we  ought  to  die 
gladly;  of  the  temptations  we  are  under  at  the 
point  of  death ;  of  the  questions  that  ought  to 
be  made  at  that  time ;  of  the  instructions  that 
ought  to  be  given ;  of  the  remembrance  df  God's 
doings  and  sufierings  for  us ;  of  certain  devout 
prayers  that  ought  to  be  said  by,  or  for,  the  dy- 
ing person.  From  all  which  articles  it  may 
endenUy  appear,  as  the  author  concludes,  that 
to  every  person  who  would  die  well,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  leam  to  die,  before  death  comes, 
and  prevents  him." 
The  commencement  of  the  work  is  thus  given 


by  Mr.  Dibdin :— "  Whoi  it  so,  that,  what  a 
man  maketh  or  doeth,  it  is  made  to  come  to 
some  end,  and  if  the  thing  be  good  and  well 
made  it  must  needs  come  to  good  end ;  then  by 
better  and  greater  reason  every  man  ought  to 
intend  in  such  wise  to  live  in  this  wond,  in 
keeping  the  commandments  of  God,  that  be 
may  come  to  a  good  end.  And  that  out  of  this 
world,  full  of  wretchedness  and  tribulations,  -he 
may  go  to  heaven  unto  God  and  his  saints  into 
joy  perduable." 

"The  oripn  of  this  performance,  (one  of  the 
most  popuhu:  works  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies)" Mr.  Dibdin  observes,  "was  probably 
the  celebrated  Art  Manendi:  the  composition 
of  a  Polish  monk,  and  printed,  as  it  is  supposed, 
before  the  middle  of  this  century." 

This  work  ranks  amongst  the  rarest  of  Cax- 
ton's  printed  books ;  it  contains  thirteen  leaves, 
with  capital  initials,  the  leaves  are  not  num- 
bered. 

1490,/tiiie22.  TkeBakeofEneydo$,eomfyled 
by  Vyrgyle  :byme  WyUm  Caxton.    Folio. 

.This  work  is  a  translation  from  the  French ; 
it  is  a  mere  compilation  in  prose  of  the  principal 
events  recorded  in  Virgil's  poem,  and  has  no 
pretension  to  an  imitation  of  that  poet,  in  any 
one  respect.  It  does  not,  therefore,  deserve  the 
contemptuous  and  sarcastic  notice  taken  of  it, 
by  Gawain  Douglas,*  in  the  preface  to  his 
Scotch  translation  of  the  works  of  Virgil.  The 
bishop  of  Dimkeld  says — 

Thoch  WjrUlame  Caztons  had  no  compusioim 

Of  Vto(Ul  in  tbat  buk  he  prent  in  prois, 

Cleiwnd  it  VirilU  In  Kneadca 

QabUk  that  he  aajria  of  Frensche  he  did  tnnalait. 

It  ha*  natUnC  ado  tlierwith,  Ood  wate, 

Nor  na  mare  like  thao  Uie  deaH  and  ninet  Anitin, 

Rave  lie  na  tliank  tberfore,  bat  loi>  his  p^ne : 

8o  adiamefully  the  stntle  did  pemette, 

I  raid  his  werk  with  haimes  at  mj  bort. — 

Bia  buk  ia  na  mare  like  Viigill,  dar  I  aay. 

Than  the  njr^ht  onle  resemblla  the  paplngay. 

Caxton's  work  was  dedicated  to  Arthur,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  VII.  He  represents  himself  as  at 
this  time  well  stricken  in  years :  and  if  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  his  birth  (1412)  be  accurate, 
he  must  have  been  seventy-seven  years  old. 

Caxton's  edition  was  never  reprinted,  it  was 
doomed  to  sink  into  silent  oblivion,  being 
eclipsed  by  the  popular  versions  of  Douglas, 
Phaer,  Twine,  and  Stanyhurst.  The  original 
from  which  this  was  taken,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
French  edition  published  at  Lyons,  in  1483,  by 
Guillaume  le  ELoy,  who  was  both  translator  and 
printer.  It  has  signatures,  but  no  catchwords. 
It  contains  48  leaves. 

In  Caxto^B  preface  to  this  work,  our  word 
pamphlet  is  first  found  in  the  English  language, 
and  It  is  written  jNinipU«tu.  That  it  is  ancient 
see  Lambard's  Perambulatumt  of  Kent,  Hall's 


*  Oawaln  Donglaa,  a  Scotch  poet  and  bishop,  waa  tlM 
joanger  son  of  the  sixth  eaxl  of  Anrus,  and  was  bom  at 
Brechin,  In  U7i.  He  obtained  the  blifaopiic  of  Donkdd. 
to  which  was  added  the  rich  abbey  of  Aberbrotfaick.'  He 
died  in  1511.  Hi*  works  are— I.  A  Ttinalation  of  rtrgtr* 
JBiuU—i.  The  Palact  <f  Haiumr,  a  poem.— 3.  Aure» 
WaiToMoius,  Co«MM<N«  oKfiiot  Soerw.— «.  De  Jtufcit  SM- 
tieUIMtr. 
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CknmieUt,  and  in  Slcelton's  Poena.  In  a  pre- 
face of  Nash,  he  has  the  phrase  to  "  pampUet 
un  a  person,"  and  pamphleteer. 

In  the  PhUobihaon  of  Richard  de  Bury,  the 
following  passage  is  found  in  the  eighth  chapter. 

"  Sed  rerera  libros  non  libras  muuimns ;  co- 
dicesqaeplusdilezimusquamflorenos:  PunJUtot 
ezigaos  ^laleratis  protulimus  palescedis." 

"  But,  indeed,  we  prefer  hooks  to  pounds ;  and 
we  lore  manuscripts  oetter  than  flonns;  and  we 
prefer  small  jMn^Ieto  to  war-horses." 

In  Lydgate's  worlo,  quoted  bj  Wazton,  is  a 
poem  "  translated  fiom  a.pamflete  in  Frenche." 

The  French  have  not  the  word  pamphlet,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  be  of  French  extraction,  and  no 
other  than  palm-feuillet,  a  leaf  to  be  held  in  the 
hand,  a  book  bein^  a  thing  of  greater  weight ; 
so  the  French  call  it  now  fitdUeJulmUe,  retain- 
ing one  part  of  the  compound. 

Robert  Copeland,  in  his  poetical  pieiix  to 
Chaucer's  Astanhly  ofFooU,  1530,  says 

Chancer  Is  dede,  the  whldi  fUs  punpUete  wrate. 

MtIcs  Davies,  in  his  Icon  LxbeUontm ;  or,^  « 
Critieml  Hittory  of  PampkletM^  a  woric  which 
affords  much  curious  information,  says,  "  In 
pamphlets  lawyers  will  meet  with  their  chica- 
nery, physicians  with  their  cant,  divines  with 
their  Snibboleth.  Pamphlets  become  more  and 
mine  daily  amusements  to  the  curious,  idle,  and 
Inquisitire  ;  pastime  to  gallants  and  coquettes ; 
chat  to  the  talkative ;  catch-words  to  informers ; 
fuel  to  the  envious ;  poison  to  the  unfortunate ; 
balsam  to  the  wounded ;  employ  to  the  lazy ;  and 
fabulous  materials  to  romancers  and  novelists. 
With  pamphlets  the  booksellers  and  stationers 
adorn  the  gaiety  of  shop-gazing.  Hence  accrues 
to  grocers,  apothecaries,  and  chandlers,  good 
furniture,  and  supplies  to  necessary  retreats  and 
natural  occasions?  This  author  sketches  the 
origin  and  rise  x>t  pamphleU.  He  deduces  them 
from  the  short  wntings  published  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbins  ;  various  little  pieces  at  the  time  of  the 
first  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and  notices  a 
certain  pamphlet  which  was  pretended  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  Jesus  Christ,  thrown 
from  heaven,  and  picked  up  by  the  archangel 
Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
copied  by  the  priest  Leora,  and  sent  about  from 
priest  to  priest,  till  pope  Zachary  ventured  to 
call  it  Ik  forgery.  He  notices  several  such  extra- 
ordinaiy  publications. 

Mr.  D%raeli,  in  the  Curioritiet  of  Literature, 
says,  "  The  only  proper  Latin  term  for  a  pam- 
pUet is  libellus,  or  little  book ;"  and  that  "  this 
word  indeed  signifies  in  English  an  ahutite  paper 
or  little  book,  and  is  generdly  taken  in  its  worst 
tense."  Again,  he  says,  "  The  French  have  bor- 
rowed the  word  pamphlet  from  us,  and  have  the 
goodness  of  not  disfiguring  its  orthography. 
Roaet  Beef  ia  also  in  the  same  perdicament  I 
conclude  that  pamphlett  and  roatt  heef  have 
therefore  their  origin  in  our  country." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  pamphlet,  [JNir  un/fet,  Fr.] 
a  small  book  ;  properly  a  book  sold  unbound, 
and  only  sdtched. 


1490.  The  name  of  one  of  the  eariiest  book- 
binders that  has  been  found  is  Itiuamet  GvUebert. 
It  was  discovered  in  a  Miual  bound  in  this  year, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Ferrily,  who  resided  near  Hull.    Of  the  birth, 

Centage,  and  education  of  this  early  artist  in 
kbinding,  perhaps,  nothing  can  now  be  known. 
A  cover  in  the  Bodleian  librarr,  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  bears  the  name  of  Jenan  Norris. 

A  manuscript  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Jerome, 
bearing  the  fouowing  inscnption : — Liber  ligatut 
erat  Cheonii  in  Catttrete,admilanliam  Reumndi 
Domini  Thome  Wybarum,  in  taera  theologia 
Bacalarii  Monaehi  Roffemie  anno  domini,  1407, 
has  the  earliest  date  wnich  is  known  to  hare  ex- 
isted on  the  cover  of  a  book. — Bib.  Decam. 

1490.  The  munificent  patronage  afforded  to 
literature  by  Mattheo  Corvini,  king  of  Hunganr 
^nd  Bohemia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  this 
year  merits  particular  notice.  He  succeeded  his 
father  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  in  1467,  and 
extended  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  throughout 
Europe,  by  the  captures  of  Vienna  and  Nieu- 
stadt.'  But  his  love  of  literature,  and  patronage 
of  learning,  have  transmitted  his  name  with 
more  tranquil  and  deliriitfial  recollections  to 
posterity,  tnan  any  warlike  feats  could  possibly 
nave  done.  Animated  by  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  became  a  most  diligent  collector 
of  books,  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  spared  no  expense  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
library,  which  placed  him  among  tne  most  illus- 
trious patrons  and  guardians  of  literature.  He 
purchased  innumerable  volumes  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  writers  at  Constantinople,  and  other 
Grecian  cities,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks ;  and  as  the 
operations  of  the  typographical  art  were  vet  but 
slow  and  imperfect,  and  the  number  of  books 
thereto  printed  but  few,  he  maintained  four 
learned  transcriben  at  Florence,  to  multiply  the 
copies  of  such  classics  as  he  could  not  procure 
in  Greece.  He  erected  three  libraries  in  the 
citadel  of  Buda,  in  which  he  placed  30,000,  or, 
according  to  others,  00,000  volumes.  The  prin- 
cipal one,  in  which  the  chief  part  of  his  magni- 
ficent collection  was  placed,  was  a  sort  of  vaulted 
gallery,  divided  into  three  parts :  a  fourth  part 
forming  a  kind  of  convenient  appendage  for  the 
reception  of  visitors.  In  this  fourth  part  were 
two  stained  glass  windows,  and  two  doors ;  one 
of  the  doors  opening  immediately  into  the  library, 
and  the  other  leading  to  the  monareh's  private 
apartment.  In  these  libraries  he  established 
thirty  amanuenses,  skilled  in  writing,  illuminat- 
ing, and  painting,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Felix  Ragusinus,  a  Dalmatian,  consummately 
learned  in  the  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  an  elegant  designer  and  painter 
of  ornaments  on  vellum,  attended  constantly  to 
the  business  of  transcription  and  decoration. 
The  librarian  was  Bartholomew  Fontius,  a 
learned  Florentine,  the  writer  of  several  philolo- 
gical works,  and  a  professor  of  Greek  and  ora- 
tory, at  Florence.  The  books  were  placed  upon 
shelves  according  to  their  classes;  and  in  this 
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manner  were  covered  with  silk  curtains,  or 
hiuigings,  adorned  with  silver  and  guld,  or  bro- 
caded. The  lower  recesses  next  to  the  floor, 
were  appropriated  to  something  like  cupboards, 
wUoh  contained  manuscripts  too  large  for  their 
proper  places,  or  of  a  character  not  easily  ad- 
mitting of  classification.  The  exterior  of  this 
lower  division,  or  probably  the  cupboard  doors, 
were  skilfully  and  curiously  carved.  The  books 
were  chiefly  vellum  manuscripts  bound  in  bro- 
cade, and  protected  by  knobs  and  clasps  of  sil- 
ver, or  other  precious  metal;  and  were  orna- 
mented or  marked  with  the  device  or  insignia 
of  the  owner,  which  was  that  of  a  black  crow 
with  a  ring  in  hb  mouth,  in  allusion  to  the 
etymon  of  his  name,  Corvut,  a  crow,  or  raven. 
The  library  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  mag- 
nificent celestial  globe  it  contained,  and  for  the 
silver  and  marble  fountiuns  which  played  in  th^ 
adjoining  gallery,  or  court.  When  Buda  was 
capturea  by  the  Turks,  under  Solymaa  II.  in 
1526,  cariunal  Bozmanni  ofiered  for  this  inesti- 
mable collection  200,000  pieces  of  the  imperial 
money,  but  without  efiect,  for  the  barbarous  be- 
siegers defaced  or  destroyed  most  of  the  books, 
for  the  sake  of  their  splendid  coven,  and  the 
silver  bosses  and  clasps  with  which  they  were 
enriched.  Those  which  escaped  the  rapauity  of 
the  Turkish  soldiery,  were  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
subterraneous  vault,  there  to  moulder  or  perish, 
as  it  might  happen.  In  1666,  Lambecius,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vien- 
na, was  sent  to  Buda,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing the  remains  of  the  Corvinian  library.  He 
found  there,  in  a  crypt  of  the  citadel,  barelv 
lighted  with  one  winaow,  and  ventilated  with 
one  door,  about  400  volumes  in  number,  lying 
upon  an  earthen  floor,  and  covered  with  dirt  and 
fifth.  Three  manuscript  copies  of  the  Fatheri 
were  all  that  he  was  permitted  to  carry  away. 
But  in  the  year  1686,  Buda  was  captured  bv 
the  Austrian  arms,  when  the  remainder,  though 
comparatively  of  little  value,  were  removed  to 
Vienna.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  volumes 
formerly  belonging  to  this  library,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  in 
the  Wolfenbuttel  library,  and  in  that  of  Morelli, 
the  learned  librarian  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice. 
In  the  public  library  of  Brussels,  there  are  two 
exquisitely  finished  manuscripts  which  once 
graced  the  library  of  Corvinus.  The  first  is  a 
Latin  EvangelUtarium,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
upon  the  most  beautiful  vellum,  and  not  inaptly 
called  the  Golden  Book.  It  had  become  the 
property  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  kept  it  in 
the  Escurial  library,  under  lock  and  key ;  and 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  shown  to  strangers 
with  great  ceremony,  and  by  torch  light  1  The 
other  is  a  magnifioent  Miual,  highly  illumi- 
nated. 

Alexander  Brassicanus,  who  saw  the  libiarv 
at  Buda  before  it  was  dispersed,  noticed, 
amongst  an  immense  number  of  other  valuable 
works,  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  Hyperides, 
the  Grecian  orator,  with  valuable  scholia;  a 
large  book  of  the  apostolical  canons ;  the  com- 


mentary of  Theodoret  on  the  Ptahnt ;  the  worb 
of  Chiysostoni,  Cyril,  Nazianzen,  Basil  the 
Great,  Gifegory  of  Nyssa,  Theophanus,  Sec— 
Dibdin't  BU>.  Vecam.  vol.  2. 

1 490.  The  earliest  exclusive  privilege  of  print- 
ing books,  is  that  which  was  granted  by  Henn' 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  the  following  wofit, «  Lt- 
her  tmaalu  lecundum  urdinem  ecclaia  Bamber- 
geniis." — Becktnann. 

1490.  Printing  introduced  into  the  foUoving 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year  : — 

Orleans,  by  Matthew  Vivan. 
Porto,  in  Uie  Venetian  territory,  by  Barthol. 
Zanni. 
Zamora,  no  printer's  name. 

1491.  Died  William  Caxton,  the  Father  of 
the  British  Press. 

Having  treated  at  some  length  on  the  works 
of  Caxton,  and  given  such  extracts,  as,  we  trust, 
may  prove  interesting ;  we  must,  in  conclusion, 
state  that  twenty-eight  of  his  known  publications 
are  without  dates.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  noticed ;  a  feiy  of  the  remainder  «ill 
supply  some  interesting  matter.  Caxton  printed 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  T<det  twice ;  each  edition 
is  without  date,  but  the  first  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  press. 
Mr.  Warton  regards  it  as  much  more  to  his 
honour,  than  it  can  be  to  his  discredit,  that  he 
printed  them  very  incorrectly.  "  He  probably 
took  the  first  manuscript  that  he  coum  procure 
to  print  from,  and  it  happened  unluckily  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  in  all  respects  that  he  could 
possibly  have  met  with."  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  found  out  these  imperfections  and  errors,  he 
began  a  second  edition  "for  tu  satisfy  the  author, 
whereas  tofore,  by  ip;norance,  I  had  erred  in 
hurting  and  defamying  his  boke."  Caxton's 
extreme  and  conscientious  desire  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  an  editor  and 
printer,  (and  he  acted  as  both)  by  giving  the 
works  as  the  author  himself  wrote  them,  as  well 
as  his  candour  and  ingenuousness,  are  depicted 
in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner,  in  the  preface 
to  his  second  edition. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  veneration  for  the 
memorjr  of  this  poet,  and  to  have  formed,  with 
sound  judgment  and  good  taste,  a  most  correct 
and  precise  estimate  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  his 
poetry.  As  a  proof  of  the  former,  we  may  men- 
tion that  Caxton,  at  his  own  expense,  procured 
a  long  epitaph  to  be  written  in  honour  of 
Chaucer.  In  the  Boke  of  Contolacionj^  Phi- 
Mophie,  he  thus  expresses  nimself : — I,  Willum 
Caxton,  have  done  my  debuoir  and  payne  ten- 
pryrUe  it  in  fourme,  at  it  here  afore  made,  in 
hopyng  that  it  shall  piouffite  moclu  peple,  to  the 
vxle  and  iiellh  of  their  tcndet,  and  for  to  leme  to 
have  and  keep  the  better  pacience  in  adversitees. 
And  furthermore,  I  desire  and  require  you,  that 
of  your  cKarite  ye  waldprayfor  the  totUe  of  the 
layd  tBorthipfiUlman,  Ueffirey  Chaueer,first  irans- 
latour  of  this  sayd  boke  tato  Englitih  and  embel- 
lissher  m  making  the  sayd  langage  ornate  and  fayr, 
whiche  shal  endure  perpetuity,  and  therefore  he 
ought  etemeUy  to  beremembrid,  of  whom  ike  body 
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amd  torn  Uelh  buried  in  tkabbm  of  Watmettn, 
betide  Lemdon,  to  fire  the  ehapeu  <y  temt  Benet, 
bjf  who*  temdtme  itwreten.  on  a  table,  honing  on 
a  pylere,  kit  epibmkye  maad  by  a  poete  lavrtat, 
whereof  the  eop!/efolimBeth,Src. 

"  Epitaphium  GaJfiidi  Chaucer,  per  poetam 
lanreatum  Stephannm  Surieonum  Mediolanen- 
sem  in  decretis  licenciatum. 

**Fyendeflma8e  8i  pooannt  nnmina  fletat ; 
ftdcre,  ditdou  atq  ;  rigan  gaua 
OalMdl  TkUt  duuicei  crndella  &tm 
nangite,  ftc. 

Condafinc ; 

nut  oUtam  Caxton  Tololt  te  nlnen  con 

WUlelmi,  Chancer  clan  poeta  tnl. 
Nam  tua  Don  Bolom  compresait  oposcnla  fbnnia 
Haa  qnoq ;  Md  laodes  Jiualt  hlc  ease  tuaa." 

This  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  hung  on  a 
pillar  near  the  poet's  grave,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  following  remarlcs 
win  amply  justify  what  we  ha?e  stated  respect- 
ing Caxton  s  ability,  fully  to  understand,  and 
thoronghly  to  relish,  the  merits  and  beauties  of 
Chaucer's  poetry.  "  We  ought  to  give  a  singular 
laud  unto  that  noble  and  great  philosopher, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  whicn,  for  his  ornate 
writings  in  our  tong,  may  well  have  the  name  of 
a  laureate  poet.  For,  to  fore  that  he  embellished 
and  omated  and  made  fair  our  English,  in  this 
rojanme  was  had  rude  speech  and  mcongrue,  as 
yet  it  appeareth  by  old  (woks,  which,  at  this  day, 
ougbt  not  to  hare  place,  ne  be  compared  among 
onto  his  beaateous  volumes  and  ornate  writings, 
of  whom  he  made  many  books  and  treatises  of 
many  a  noble  history,  as  well  in  metre  as  in 
riirme  and  prose:  and  then  so  craftily  made, 
that  he  eempr^ended  hie  matten  in  thort,  quick, 
and  high  tentence*,  etchewing  perplexity ;  catting 
away  die  chaff  of  luperjluity,  and  thewing  the 
picked  grain  of  tentence,  uttered  by  crafty  and 
tugartd  eloquence" 

And  speaking  of  Chaucer's  Booh  of  Fame, 
which  he  also  printed,  he  says,  "  Which  work, 
as  me  seemeth,  is  craftily  made  and  digne  to  be 
written  and  known ;  for  ne  toucheth  in  it  right 
great  wisdom  and  subtle  understanding;  and  to 
inidlhit  workt  he  exeelleth,  in  mine  opinion,  all 
other  writert  in  our  Englith,  for  he  writeth  no 
void  word*,  but  all  hit  matter  it  full  of  high  and 
quick  tentence,  to  wAom  ought  to'  be  givm  laud 
amdjoTta*efar  hit  noble  making  and  writing." 

Cnaucer's  translation  of  Boethius  was  also 
printed  by  Caxton,  without  date.  It  is  al- 
teniatdy  in  Latin  and  English,  but  the  former  is 
not  given  entile;  a  few  verses  of  a  period  in 
ls.6u  being  succeeded  by  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
responding period  in  English,  and  so  through 
the  whole  volume :  the  Latin  type  is  large  com- 
paued  with  the  English. 

A  cuiions  volume  was  printed  by  Caxton, 
about  the  period  when  the  French,  which  had 
hitherto  b^  spoken  almost  exclusively  at  court, 
was  giving  place  to  the  English  language ;  it  is 
entitJed  the  Book  for  Trarellert.  It  contains  the 
corresponding  terms  in  both  languages,  for  those 


things  moat  commonly  talked  of  at  court,  espe- 
cially such  as  relate  to  dress. 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Caxton, 
little  remains,  but  to  award  to  him  that  praise 
whidi  dis  perseverance  and  ingenuity  so  highly 
deserves  for  establishing  in  his  native  land,  an 
art  so  vast  and  important,  that "  the  productions 
of  men  of  genius  and  learning ;  the  records  of 
literature  and  of  science ;  of  whatever  is  either 
brilliant  in  imagination  or  profound  in  thought ; 
whatever  may  either  adorn  or  improve  the  human 
mind, — thenceforth  became  imperishable.  The 
light  of  knowledge  cannot  again  be  quenched — 
it  is  free,  and  open,  and  accessible  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  The  future  history  of  the  world  may, 
indeed,  disclose  enough  both  of  misery  and  of 
vice ;  but  it  cannot  again  present  an  universal 
blank,  or  be  disgraced  by  another  age  of  utter 
and  cheerless  ignorance."*  The  character  of 
William  Caxton  may  be  collected  from  the  ac- 
count we  have  given  of  his  labours,  and  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  made  firom  his  piefoces;  he  waa 
possessed  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment; 
steady,  persevering,  active,  zealous,  and  liberal 
in  his  services  for  that  important  art  which  he 
introduced  into  this  kingoiam;  labouring  not 
only  as  a  printer,  but  as  translator  and  editor. 
It  has  been  objected  that  he  was  too  much  given 
to  admire  and  print  romances;  but  in  this  he 
only  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  perhaps, 
indeea,  it  survived  in  nim  longer  and  with  more 
power,  than  in  most  of  his  cotemporaries ;  but 
that  his  love  of  romance  did  not  blunt  his  judg- 
ment and  taste  for  real  talent  is  evident  by  his 
printing  Chaucer's  works,  and  his  criticisms  on 
them.  It  should  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  the 
selection  of  works  for  the  press  he  was  necessa- 
rily guided  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  proba- 
bility that  what  he  did  print  woula  repay  him 
for  his  labour  and  expense.  The  remarks  of 
Gibbon  on  this  point  are  sensible  and  candid : 
"  In  the  choice  of  his  authors,  that  liberal  and 
industrious  artist  was  reduced  to  comply  with 
the  vicious  taste  of  his  readers,  to  gratify  the 
nobles  with  treatises  of  heraldry,  hawlung,  and 
the  game  of  chess,  and  to  amuse  the  popular 
credulity  with  romances  of  fabulous  knights, 
and  legends  of  more  fabulous  saints.  The  father 
of  printing  expresses  a  laudable  desire  to  eluci- 
date the  history  of  his  countiy,  but  instead  of 
publishing  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Ralph  Hig- 
den,  he  could  only  venture  on  the  English  ver- 
sion by  John  de  Trevisa ;  and  his  complaint  of 
the  dUiculty  of  finding  materials  for  his  own 
continuation  of  that  work,  sufficiently  attests, 
that  even  the  writers  which  we  now  possess  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  had  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  cloister." 
If  we  reflect,  too,  on  the  state  of  England  at 
this  period,  that  he  established  his  press  soon 
after  the  murder  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  he  car- 
ried on  his  works  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  reigns  of  Edward 
V.  and  Richard  III.,  when  the  minds  of  those 
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most  likely  and  able  to  encourage  Un  were  sel- 
dom free  irom  alarm  for  their  own  safety,  their 
time  much  occupied,  and  their  means  necessarily 
reduced  by  the  distracted  and  wasted  state  of 
the  country ;  and  when  little  attention  or  money 
could  be  spared  for  literature;  we  must  give 
Caxton  great  credit  for  having  done  so  much ; 
for  having  in  the  midst  of  contusion  persevered 
in  his  lalraurs,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
art  of  printing  in  his  native  land.  That  Eng- 
land at  this  period  was  much  behind  France 
in  literature,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Caxton 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  French 
language  for  most  of  the  works  which  he  printed. 
He  thus,  it  may  be  suppoeed,  employed  his 
press  profitably  to  himself,  and  certaiidy  with 
advantage  to  our  literature ;  for,  as  Mr.  Warton 
truly  observes,  "  had  not  the  French  furnished 
him  those  materials,  it  is  not  likely  that  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Cicero,  and  many  other  good  writers, 
would,  bv  means  of  his  press,  have  been  circu- 
lated in  ue  English  tongue,  so  eariy  as  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century ." 

There  was,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  no  man  in 
England,  whose  talents,  habits,  and  character, 
were  so  well  fitted  to  introduce  and  establish  the 
art  of  printing  as  those  of  William  Caxton :  to 
have  succeeded  in  this  enterprise,  the  benefits  of 
which,  in  a  national  point  ot  view,  we  may  even 
now  be  enjoying,  is  praise  enough ;  for  it  is  the 
praise  of  having  been  a  useful  citizen  of  the 
state  and  member  of  society, — the  highest  that 
man  can  bestow  or  receive.  At  the  period  of 
Caxton's  birth  learning  of  all  kinds  was  at  a 
much  lower  ebb  in  England  than  in  most  of  the 
continental  states  of  Europe;  in  consequence, 
principally,  of  the  civil  wars  in  which  the  nation 
was  embroiled,  the  habits  of  restlessness  dius 
produced,  and  the  constant  pre-occupation  of 
men's  time  and  thoughts  in  promoting  the  cause 
they  espoused,  and  in  protecting  their  lives  and 
property.  Under  these  circumstances  the  most 
plain  and  common  education  was  often  neglected. 
Caxton's  parents,  however,  performed  their  duty 
to  him :  "  1  am  bounden,"  ne  says, "  to  pray  for 
my  father  and  mother's  souls,  that  in  my  youth 
sent  me  to  school,  by  which,  by  the  suflferance  of 
God,  I  get  my  living,  I  hope  truly." 

Caxton's  printing  is  inferior,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  printing  executed  on  the  continent  during 
the  same  period.  The  tjrpes  emploved  in  the 
latter  have  a  squareness,  fineness,  and  brilliancy 
not  in  those  of  Caxton ;  the  paper  and  press- 
work  are  much  superior ;  the  order  and  symme- 
try of  the  press-work  are  qualities  which  appear 
in  very  few  of  his  productions.  He  seems  not 
to  have  been  able  to  procure,  or  to  have  rgected, 
the  roman  letter,  even  after  it  had  been  employed 
with  excellent  efiiect  by  the  continental  printers. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Dibdin  remarks, 
"whenever  we  meet  with  good  ctmies  of  his 
books,  his  type  has  a  bold  and  rich  effect,  which 
renders  their  perusal  less  painful  than  that  of 
many  foreign  productions,  where  the  angular 
sharpness  of  the  letters  somewhat  dazzles  and 
hurts  the  eye."    His  ink  is  of  an  inferior  qua- 


litT ;  his  paper  is  fine  and  good,  resembling  the 
thm  vellum  on  which  manuscripts  were  then 
generally  written;  his  letter  is  a  mixture  of 
secretary  and  Gothic,  also  resembling  that  used 
in  manuscripts  at  that  period;  his  leaves  are 
seldom  numbered,  his  pages  never.  When  the 
impression  was  finished,  Caxton  revised  a  single 
copy,  and  corrected  the  fanlts  with  red  ink ;  Uie 
copy  thus  corrected  was  then  given  to  a  proper 
person  to  correct  the  whole  impression;  as  he 
was  extremely  exact,  this  operation  occasioned 
him  much  troublesome  and  minute  labour.  He 
used  two  devices  in  his  printing,  one  of  which  is 
here  given,  and  another  much  smaller,  having 
a  different  border,  and  a  flourish  inserted  above 
and  below  the  letters. 


The  device  itself  consists  of  the  initials  W.  C. 
within  an  upper  and  lower  border  of  rude  foliage 
and  lozenges,  upon  black  and  white  grounds. 
Between  dbe  letters  is  an  arbitrary  sign  meant 
to  convey  the  date  74,  as  1474  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  year  when  Caxton  com- 
menced printing  in  England.  The  earliest  im- 
pression of  the  large  device  now  known,  is  in 
the  copy  of  The  Dictet  and  Sayinget  of  the  Philo- 
lovhrei,  1477,  preserved  in  tiie  Lunbeth  Library, 
wnere  it  occurs  on  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf. 

Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  Typographical  Antiquities, 
and  Bibliographical  Decameron,  has  shewn,  that 
most  of  the  portraits  of  the  early  English  printers 
may  be  considered  as  spurious.  The  portrait  of 
Caxton  has  been  copied  from  a  head  introduced 
in  La  Zucca,  of  A.  F.  Doni,  to  illustrate  a  par- 
ticular land  of  cap  and  streamer,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  Italian  poet, 
Burchiello  Domenico :  as  the  same  engrav- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  the  early  editions  of  his 
works.  This  portrait  was  originally  engraved 
by  W.  Faithome,  for  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  as  the 
head  of  W.  Caxton ;  it  was  then  re-copied  on  a 
copper-plate,  with  some  alterations,  for  the  Rev. 
John  Lewis's  life  of  that  printer,  and  afterwards 
by  Marchand,  Ames,  ana  Herbert.    The  Rev. 
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T.  F.  Dibdin,  firom  whoie  works  we  tie  indebted 
for  the  abore  infonnation,  thus  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance in  his  Bibliographieal  Decameron, 
rol.  II.  page  288.  "  Would  you  beliere  it,  a 
portrait  of  Burcfaiello,  an  Italian  of  the  XlVth 
century,  was  most  wickedly  foisted  into  the  pub- 
lic notice,  by  Ames,  as  that  of  Williaai  Caxton  ? 
Yet  Ames,  on  second  thoughts,  must  not  be  too 
aererely  criticised.  As  an  antiquary  in  the  art 
of  ennavinff,  his  knowledge  was  exceedingly 
limitM ;  ana  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  vie 
name  of  Faithome  was  subscribed  to  a  book  of 
dnwings  in  die  Harleian  Collection,  purporting 
to  be  portraits  of  printers — in  which  diis  identical 
portrait  appeared !  and  so,  a  draped  head  (as  the 
phrase  is),  of  Master  Burchieilo,  aforesaid,  came 
forth  as  that  of  the  renerable  and  our  well  be- 
loved William  Caxton  f 

The  first  Mognmby  of  Caxton  appeared  under 
the  following  title :— **  TKe  life  of  Magtter 
WyUyam  Cuxtan  of  the  WeaU  nt  Kent;*  the 
fint  PruUer  m  England.  In  which  U  given  an 
Accomni  of  the  Bite  tmd  Pngrtu  of  the  Art  of 
Pryntgng  nt  England,  during  hit  Time,  tul 
1493.  Collected  by  John  L*wit,Hiniaer  of  Mer- 
gata  in  Kent.  London:  Printed  m  the  Year 
mJecjcxxvU."  Royal  8to.  ISO  oopieB.  To  the 
title-pag^  succeed  these  rerses — ^To  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Lewis,  upon  his  writing  the  Life  of  Caxton: 

Indnatrimu  Caxtoii's  name  In  Ume  to  coax 
Bad  bmled  been  In  dnk  oUlrion's  tomis 
Had  yon  withheld  yoorgeneroiu  aid  b>  am 
TbMX  name  which  now  wOl  nerer  And  a  gnm. 
Sacred  the  labonr,  jl^^hteoiia  is  your  pnlnSt 
*nrBa  to  coUect  the  aztlitfi  tme  remauu, 
Kent  owaa  to  jroa  her  thanki  apon  tfali  ieoie ; 
And  not  ca  thu  alone,  but  many  more. 
More  watdifU  yon  than  KtrTpf  •  boaaUn;  aeen  i 
Ibr  there  a  pynmid  now  hoge  appean  i 
Yet  loatlbr  ever  ia  iti  baildei*inania. 
To  ear  auiyilie,  and  iMr  eternal  ahame.    W.  H. 

Ames  records  the  following,  as  written  in  a  very 
old  hand,  in  an  edition  otRnettu  Temporum, — Of 
your  cbarite  pray  for  the  soul  of  Myster  Wyllyam 
Caxton,  that  in  bys  tyme  was  a  man  of  moche 
ornate  and  moche  renommed  wysdome  and 
cymmg,  andadecesed  fill!  crystenly  the  yere  of 
OUT  Lord  mcooclxxxxi 

"  If  Oder  of  Mend  ihyld  hym  tnm  thorribnl  (ynd. 
And  brync  hym  to  lytr  eteniall  that  nenyr  hath  ynd." 

"  But  these  superstitions,"  says  Mr.  Hansard, 
**  may  rather  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  Caxton  lired,  than  as  pecu- 
liarities exclusively  applicable  to  himself.  The 
books  which  he  published  were  almost  wholly  of 
a  moral  tendency,  and  the  prefaces  to  several, 
diat  he  occasionally  wrote,  partook  of  the  same 
spirit"  His  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  seemed 
always  to  partake  of  sincerity.  In  the  cnisades 
he  found  much  to  commend,  and  littie  to  blame ; 
and  to  the  pilgrimages  of  his  day,  and  to  those 
of  his  ancestors,  he  was  much  devoted. 


•  Gtetar,  in  hia  HUerm  ^ CmntrUgetUre,  say*,  "Cax- 
ton was  a  OamteMccaUre  man,  bom  at  Caxton,  in  that 
eoanty,ftaaiwUcbl>etakea  hia  name."  What  can  exceed 
ia  aheanUty  «acb  jaooT  a«  tbl*  > 


Notwithstandiiig  that  Caxton  had  printed  for 
the  use  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henrv  VII.  there 
are  no  grounds  for  the  notion  which  Palmer 
takes  up,  that  the  first  printers,  and  particularly 
Caxton,  were  sworn  servants  and  prmters  to  the 
crown ;  for  Caxton  gives  not  the  least  hint  of 
any  such  character  or  tide :  however,  it  seems  to 
have  been  instituted  not  long  after  bis  death  ; 
for  of  his  two  principal  workmen,  Richard  Pyn- 
son,  and  Wynk^  de  Worde,  die  one  was  made 
printer  to  the  king ;  the  other  to  the  king's  mo- 
ther, the  lady  Margaret. 

If,  however,  the  art,  or  those  who  practised 
it,  sought  the  royal  favour  and  countenance,  it 
was  a  privilege  which  monarchs  might  glory  to 
confer.  The  benevolent  of  mankind,  and  more 
especially  kings,  as  the  fathers  of  their  people, 
cannot  bestow  more  valuable  gifts  on  their  wide 
extended  family,  than  by  encouraging  among 
them  the  exercise  of  an  investigation  so  adapted 
to  their  instruction  ;  so  calcuhUed  for  their  im- 
provement in  social  and  in  public  virtue. 

None  of  our  English  printers,  during  this  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  print  the  Bible,  ei£er  in  the 
Latin,  or  tae  vernacular  tongue.  In  the  wpli- 
cation  of  printing  to  the  porpoaes  of  sacred  lite- 
rature, the  palm  must  be  yielded  to  Germany, 
which  as  it  had  the  honoOr  of  die  invention  of 
printing,  so  it  was  the  first  to  apply  it  to  die  dif- 
nision  of  biblical  knowledge,  for  not  only  were 
numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  German  version  printed  there,  but 
editions  also  were  published  in  the  Saxon  and 
Bohemian  dialects.  And,  in  reply  to  what  has 
been  urged  by  some  writers,  agamst  Caxton  not 
printing  the  Bible,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  danger  attending  it  in  his  time,  was 
such,  that  it  would  have  required  the  utmost 
religious  intrepidity  to  have  attempted  it ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  what- 
ever preference  our  printer  might  have  for  the 
scriptures,  he  would  not  place  his  life  in  jeo- 
pardy for  its  publication.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  ih/aloget,  1529,  thus  defends  the  early  prin- 
ters in  England  for  not  printing  the  Bible: 
"  That  an  account  of  the  penalties  ordered  by 
archbishop  Arundel's  constitution,  though  the 
old  translations  that  were  before  Wiclif  "s  days 
remayned  lawful  and  were  in  some  folkys  handvs 
had  and  red,  yet  he  thought  no  prynter  would 
lyghdy  be  so  hote  to  put  any  bybie  in  prent  at 
hys  owne  charge,  whereof  the  loss  should  lie 
wnoIW  on  his  own  neoke,  and  then  hanse  upon 
a  dottbtfuU  tryal  whr  the  fyrst  copy  of  his  trans- 
lacyon  was  made  before  Wiclif 's  oayes  or  synnes. 


For  yfT  yt  were  made  synnes,  yt  must  be  ap- 
roued  byfore  the  pryntyng."  But  such  an  ap- 
robation.  Sir  Thomas  mtimates,  was  not  to  be 


Dr.  Dibdin,  with  that  genius  and  talent  which 
ever  marks  his  veneration  for  our  first  printer, 
observes : — "  That  our  typographer  met  death 
with  placidity  and  resignation  there  is  every 
reason,  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  pious 
ejaculations,  but  more  from  the  evidence  of  a 
usefully  spent  life,  to  believe.    If  his  funeral 
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yias  not  emblazoned  by  'the  pomp  of  benddiy,' 
and  '  the  great  ones  of  rank'  were  not  discovera- 
ble among  his  pall  bearers,  jet  Caxton  descended 
into  his  grave  m  full  assurance  of  a  monument, 
which,  like  the  art  that  he  had  practised,  would 
bid  defiance  to  deoaj.  Accept!  O  venerable 
and  virtuous  shade,  this  tribute  of  unfdgned 
respect  to  thy  memory!  Thou  shalt  be  num- 
bered hereafter,  not  with  the.  witty,  the  vain,  or 
the  profligate — the  Nashes,  Greens,  and  Roches- 
ters  of  the  day ! — ^but  with  the  wise,  the  sober, 
and  the  good ;  with  those  who  have  unceasingly 
strove  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind." 

Although  the  nation  have  thus  neglected  to 
call  in  the  sculptor's  aid  to  perpetuate  his  me- 
morv ;  we  are  highly  gpratifiea  on  finding  that  a 
few  nighly  respected  and  exalted  characters,  as- 
aociatM  under  the  title  of  The  Roxburgke  Club, 
(long  acknowledged  as  loyers  and  admireis  of 
ancient  lore)  have  performed  that  duty,  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  the  nation  :  in  exe- 
cuting tliia  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  so 
worthy  a  man,  they  have  not  only  perpetuated 
the  remembrance  of  him,  but  they  have  also 
nUsed  a  monument  for  themselves.  It  is  thus 
described: 

The  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Caxton, 
by  7^  Roxhwrghe  Club,  is  composed  of  the 
finest  dove-coloored  marble,  endosmg  an  oblong 
panel  of  white,  delicately  veined  with  blue. 
Above  the  panel  rises  a  pediment,  having  the  de- 
vice of  Caxton  engraved  in  the  centre ;  and  on 
either  side  of  the  inscription  are  two  small  pillaa- 
tets.  The  words  of  the  inscription  are  as  follows — 

TO  THE    MEMORY 

WILLIAM  CAXTON, 

WBO   riRST  INTRODOCED   INTO   GREAT    BRITAIN 

THE  ART  or  PRINTING  ; 

AND  WHO,  A.  D.  1477,  OR  EARLIER, 

EXERCISBD  THAT  ART 

IN  THE  ABBEY  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THIS  TABLET, 

IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ONE 

TO  WHOM 

THE  LITERATDRE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 

IS  SO   LARGELY  INDEBTED, 

WAS   RAISED 

ANNO  DOMINI  MDCCCXX. 

BY  THE   ROXBOROHE  CLVB. 

EARL  SPENCER,   K.  O.   PRESIDENT. 

The  above  monument  was  resolved  upon  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Rpxburriie  club, 
held  in  June,  1819,  and  is  erected  in  the  church 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

In  the  chuTchwBidens' books  of  St.  Margaret's 
parish,  Westminster,  the  death  of  William  Cax- 
ton is  thus  recorded:  "1491.  Item,  atte  bure- 
yng  of  William  Caxton,  for  iiii.  torches  vj«.  viijii. 
Item,  for  the  belle  atte  same  bnreyng,  vjd." 

In  the  same  book,  for  the  year  1498,  occur 
these  items,  "Receyved  by  the  handes  of  Wil- 
liam Royott  for  oon  of  those  printed  boks  that 
were  bequoth'en  to  the  church  behove  by  William 


Caxton,  yjt.  vi^d.    Item,  in  boks  called  Le- 
gends, of  the  bequest  of  William  Caxton,  iiij.*^ 

Again,  for  the  year  1506,  "Item,  iiij  prynted 
bokes,  ij  of  the  Lyfe  of  Seynt  Katervne,  and 
other  ij  of  the  Byrthe  of  our  Ladye,  of  the  gift 
of  the  executors  of  Caxton." 

The  following  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
style  of  advertisements  of  this  period,  relative  to 
Caxton,  and  shews  the  situation  of  his  press  at 
Westminster: — 

"  if  it  jplete  ong  mxn  <jp(r{tttrl  or  tanyom, 
to  hut  ens  «{«  of  tioo  or  fbn  amtmantUft 
atMiiwn  xatt,  tafnwta  afttr  t^e  fomn 
of  OtU  atel^t  lettrr,  ta|(4  itn  tod  nOr  tou^ 
airrtct,  late  tffm  conu  to  tortftanmnttcr,  in  to 
fte  xlmonetftrse,  at  &t  rectr  ftU,  anb  it 
4ial  liatie  tlitm  saolr  t^tft. 

Sittfpliai  *ttt  teHtila." 

1491.  In  this  year-Bernard's  IfomtUet  oi»  tAe 
CanticleM  were  pawned  for  twenty  shillinn. 

1491.  Printing  introduced  into  the  foUowing 
places  in  the  course  of  tliis  year : — 

Dijon,  by  Peter  Metlinger ;  his  first  work  was 
entitled  CutercientU  orditdi  prmUgut,  4to. 

Anglouleme,  printer  unknown. 

Hamburgh,  by  John  and  Thomas  Boiehaid ; 
their  first  work  was  Laudei  beate  Marie  xirginu. 

Nozani,  by  Henry  de  Colonia  and  Heniy  de 
Harlem,  who  printea  PauH  Tutnlimi  DitpmtttU 
Jurit.   Folio. 

1492.  It  is  told  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  that 
during  his  pontificate  a  book  was  published, 
vehemently  arraigning  the  conduct  of  the  Cooit 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  called  a  council  of  his 
cardinals,  and  read  to  them  some  passages  out  of 
the  author;  adding  these  remarkable  words, 
"  This  book  speaks  truths,  therefore  we  odght 
immediately  to  reform  ourselves  in  order  to  make 
this  fellow  a  liar."  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  died 
July  28, 1492. 

1492.  Pentateuehtu  Hebraice,  printed  on  vel- 
lum, at  Venice.  This  volume,  appears  to  be  the 
third  printed  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
firet  in  so  small  a  compass,  is  noticed  by  biblio- 
graphers as  bdng  still  more  raft  than  either  of 
Its  predecessors.  At  the  end  of  the  work  is  the 
following  singularly  expressed  account  of  its 
editor,  printer,  &c.  copied  verbatim  from  the 
original: — "  Here  ends  the  whole  of  the  work — 
the  work  of  the  Lord  and  his  law.  The  law 
of  the  Lord,  accurately  performed  with  the  five 
books  of  ceremonies,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
sons  of  our  faith  among  Germans  and  Gauls, 
this  day,  24th  of  the  month,  in  the  year  1492,  by 
me  Brixius,  who  am  under  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  by  whose  exalted 
authority  the  work  has  been  printed  by  me 
Gerscham  and  revised  by  R.  Moses,  of  the  seed 
of  Israel,  a  man  well  known  in  the  town  of  Ger- 
many, called  Mentzlan  Schonzin.  The  wh(de 
is  committed  to  (God.)" 

From  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing 
into  the  city  of  Venice  bv  John  de  Spira,  in  the 
year  1469  to  the  end  of  tnis  century,  upwards  of 
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two  hundred  other  penons  had  commenced  the 
profession,  the  principal  of  whom  were,  Vinde- 
Jine  de  Spin,  1470-1477 ;  Nicholas  Jenson,  1470- 
1488  ;  Christopher  Valdaifer,  1470-1471  ;  John 
de  Golonia,  1471-1487 ;  John  de  Colonia  and  J. 
Manthen  de  Ghemetzem,  1473,  &c.;  Francis 
Rennerde  Hailbnm,  1471-1404 ;  Leon  Achates, 
1472.1478;  Gabriel  Peter  de  Tarrisio,  1472- 
1478;  Christopher  Arnold,  1472-1479  ;  Jacob 
Rabeos,  1472-1481  ;  and  Nicholas  de  Franck- 
foidia,  147:1-1600. 

14^.  Died  Loienso  de  Medicis,  sumamed 
the  Oreat,  and  the  Father  of  Letters,  was  an 
illnstrioDS  grandson  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  and 
bom  is  the  year  1448.  He  was  a  great  mer- 
chant, and  as  great  a  statesman,  equally  fit  to 
entertain  an  ambassador  as  a  &ctor.  His  public 
sendees  so  recommenced  him  to  the  Florentines, 
that  they  declared  him  chief  of  the  republic ;  and 
he  was  so  uniTersally  esteemed  by  the  princes  of 
Europe,  that  they  oiten  made  him  the  arbiter  of 
th«r  differences. — ^There  was  a  time  when  the 
arts  and  sdenoes  rendered  Florence  "  the  bright- 
est star  of  star-bright  Italy,"  but  that  time  is 
gone,  the  Medici,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are  no  more;  nevertheless 
Florence,  on  account  of  her  glorious  monuments 
of  art,  and  the  remembrances  of  former  times,  is 
still  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Eu- 
rope. Besides  the  library  belonging  to  the  uni- 
Tersity,  there  are  the  Medicean  gallery  and 
library,  with  120,000  rolumes,  among  which 
are  3,000  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Uie  typo- 
graphical art,  and  8,000  manuscripts ;  and  the 
Marnoelliana  with  50,000  volumes,  and  a  select 
ooUection  of  eng^rings.  There  are  many  splen- 
did private  galleries  and  libraries.  In  the  Eng- 
lish bnryii^  ground  the  remains  of  SmoUet  and 
Homer  repose. 

1492.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Ingoldstad,  by  Peter  Appian,  who  was  so 
great  an  astrologer,  that  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
made  him  a  present  of  6000  crowns  of  gold,  for 
writing  Omu  Caetarum  Attronomicvm. 

Leina,by  Abraham,  sonofDonSamuelDortos, 
a  Hebrew  printer. 

Tsenna,  or  Zinna,  in  Saxony,  no  printer's 


1493.  lAJber  Fmthalu,  Wettmimter.  Quarto. 
This  is  the  first  production  of  Wynkvn  de  Worde, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  press  and  materials  of 
Caxton,  at  Westminster. — Wvnkyn  de  Worde 
was  a  foreigner,  bom  in  the  aukedom  of  Lor- 
raiD,  as  appears  by  the  patent-roll  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Rolls.  Our  first  printer,  Caxton,  when 
resident  abroad,  might  probably  have  met  with 
him  there,  and  engaged  him  to  come  over  to 
Eng'Iand  as  a  servant  or  assistant,  as  John  Faust 
at  Ments  had  his  lad,  or  servant,  Peter  Schoef- 
fer,  whom  they  chose  for  their  ingenuity  and 
promising  parts;  and  their  after  works  shew 
th^  weie  not  mistaken  in  their  choice. 

He  continued  in  some  capacity  with  Caxton 
tOI  his  master's  death,  1491,  and  printed  at  his 
hotise  in  Westminster  afterwards.    He  finished 


some  volumes  which  had  been  begun  by  Caxton, 
viz.  the  Canterbury  TaUt ;  and  Hilton's  SmU 
of  Perfection.  The  last,  Mr.  Maittairo  dates  in 
the  year  1494,  and  Mr.  Bagford,  in  1496,  who 
gives  it  as  the  first  impression  done  in  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's  name.  By  living  with  Caxton  ne 
naturally  fell  into  the  company  and  acquaint, 
ance  of  the  learned  and  noble  of  this  kingdom, 
on  account  of  this  new  art,  as  soon  appeared  br 
the  first  works  he  printed,  and  styled  himselr, 
"  Printer  to  Margaret,  &c.,  the  king's  graa- 
dame."  In  the  7th  of  Henry  VII.  1491,  he 
printed  the  acts  of  jparliam^t  with  the  king's 
arms,  &c.,  and  dwelt  at  his  master's  house  at 
least  six  years,  as  may  be  seen  by  several  books 
menUonea  as  printed  by  him  at  Westminster,  in 
Caxton's  house,  till  the  acts  printed  in  the  1 1th 
and  12th  of  Henry  VII.  when  he  printed  at  the 
end,  with  the  same  put,  and  a  similar  cipher  to 
Caxton's;  "also  in  Fleet-street,  at  the  sygn  of 
the  Sonne,  by  Wynken  de  Worde." 

Afterwards  he  pn^bly  kept  both  shops  for 
some  time,  where,  by  himself  and  his  servants, 
he  .performed  all  the  parts  of  the  business,  and 
furnished  others  dwelling  in  London.  Mr. 
Palmer,  in  his  Hittory  of  Printing,  savs,  he 
printed  several  Latin,  as  well  as  Englisn,  vo. 
lumes,  but  no  Greek.  He  continued  printing 
with  great  applause  till  1633,  if  not  beyond  that 
time.  He  was  a  person  of  great  accomplish- 
ments in  learning,  as  well  as  strictness  in  mo- 
rals ;  and  (hough  he  was  the  immediate  succes- 
sor to  Caxton,  the  improvements  he  made  were 
very  considerable ;  for  Dy  his  genius,  and  great 
scope  of  fancy,  he  formea  such  a  variety  of  sorts 
and  sizes  of  letter,  that  for  several  years  after 
few  equalled,  none  excelled,  him  therein.  For 
it  may  be  observed,  the  most  ancient  printers  did 
every  part  of  the  business  belonging  to  books  by 
themselves,  or  under  their  direction,  even  to  the 
binding  and  selling  them.  His  skill  in  the  art 
is  much  commended :  and  at  his  setting  up  for 
himself,  his  first  care  was  to  cut  a  new  set  of 
punches,  which  he  sunk  into  matrices,  and  cast 
several  sorts  of  printing  letters,  which  he  after- 
wards used.  If  ne  was  the  manual  operator  in 
cutting  and  casting  in  his  own  foundry,  it  is  an 
incredible  improvement  which  he  made  in  the 
art ;  or,  if  he  had  his  types  from  abroad,  not- 
withstanding it  robs  him  of  the  glory  of  the 
letter,  yet  his  excellent  method  of  disposition, 
composition,  and  press-work,  shews  him  to  have 
excelled  his  master,  and  even  to  rival  any  of  his 
cotemporaries  abroad.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance that  induces  many  to  think  that  he  was 
his  own  letter-founder  ;*  which  is,  that  in  some 
of  his  first  printed  books,  the  veiv  letter  he  made 
use  of  is  the  same  used  by  all  the  printers  in 

*  Mr.  Pilmer,  the  printer  and  anttaor.  aa^rs,  the  same 
were  n<ed  hj  aU  ttae  printers  of  bis  dar,  and  belieres  they 
were  struck  from  the  punches  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I 
hare  no  donbt  bat  that  they  are  wlill  in  exlxtenee :  the  old 
specimen-book  of  William  Cadon,  now  before  me  (edit. 
178$),  oonflrms  this  opinion  i  and  old  English,  not  sM 
inglM,  would  have  been  still  in  use,  bat  tot  the  modern- 
col,  non-deecrlpt,  sol  veneris,  ladlcal-reformed  old-Enc- 
Hah  black,  which  Is  forced  npoa  printers  of  our  da).— 
l7afiMnf> 
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London  at  this  time;  and  is  imagined  to  be 
struck  firom  his  punches.  He  is  the  fiist 
printer  who  introauoed  the  Roman  letter  into 
England,  which  he  made  use  of  to  distinguish 
any  thing  remarkable.  His  letter  is  di&rent 
from  most  other  printers,  and  is  cast  so  true,  and 
stands  so  well  in  line,  as  not  to  be  since  excelled. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  verj  curious,  labori- 
ous, and  indefatigable  printer. 

Most  of  his  books  now  remaining  were  printed 
in  Fleet-street,  London,  in  St.  Bride's  parish, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Sun.*  We  have  observed  no 
sign  of  his  while  at  Westminster,  unless  he  had 
the  same  cipher  which  his  master,  William  Oax- 
ton,  used  for  a  sign,  in  memoir  of  the  year  when 
he  brought  prinUng  first  into  England.  He  was 
a  stationer  by  company,  but  we  cannot  find  any 
charter  granted  them  before  that  of  Philip  and 
Maxj,  in  1656,  which  will  be  inserted  under 
that  year. 

Four  hundred  and  eig^t  books  are  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him,  ^d  they  aie  lemarka. 
ble  for  their  neatness  and  elegance.  We  shall 
not  have  space  to  describe  the  whole  of  them, 
but  such  as  are  deserving  of  particular  notice 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  dates.  His 
edition  of  the  Polychronicon  is  deemed  uncom- 
monly well  executed.  Dr.  Dibdin  calls,  it  "  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  folio  voltmies  of  that  skil- 
ful artist:"  its  date  is  149d.  Several  sramma- 
rians  of  repute,  Stanbridge,  Oailandea,  WMttin- 
ton.  Holt,  and  Lilye,  lived  at  the  period  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  England;  and 
Wynkyn  de  Wurde,  who  appears  to  nave  been  a 
man  of  good  education  as  well  as  talents,  printed 
some  of  their  works.  He  printed  the  Aecidence 
of  Stanbridge,  "  in  Caxton's  house  in  Westmin- 
ster." The  date  unknown.  His  Vocabulary, 
in  1500.  This  De  Worde  continued  to  repub- 
lish till  1532.  The  Multonm  Vocabulorum 
Eqtdtoconim  Inlerpretatio,  by  Garlandea,  was 
printed  in  1500,  by  De  Worde,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  1517.  He  alsoprintMl  repeMedly  the 
mmmatical  works  of  Wnittinton.  Holt's  Lac 
Puerontm,  or  Milk  for  Children,  was  printed  by 
him  in  4to.,  without  date.  No  impression  of  the 
giammar  of  Lilye  (but  which,  in  reality,  was 


*  It  mrn^  be  difBcult  >t  this  time  to  determine  the  exact 
■ttuatlon  at  his  lesidence  In  Fleet-street,  irtich  is  nsnaUy 
said  to  have  been  "  over  against  the  condolt"  A  ms^i  of 
liOodon  of  the  date  of  queen  Ellzsibeth,  shows  the  condnit 
to  have  been  at  the  south  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleetstreet 
It  was  fininded  by  sir  WUllam  Kastfleld,  who  was  mayor  of 
London,  about  U7i|  and  was  decorated  by  images, 
dilmes,  &c.,  which  went  by  water,  about  1478.  Thou^ 
rebuilt  in  ItSS,  this  conduit,  with  all  the  rest,  gave  way  to 
the  laying  on  of  water  from  the  New  Riveri  aodtheirrtt- 
mains  were  qnlte  eflheed  by  the  great  Hre  of  London.  Sot- 
Uere  describes  them  as  little,  mean-looking,  square  build- 
ings, resembling  small  towers,  having  an  archway  or  door 
in  the  centre  where  the  water  ran. — Bagford,  In  mention- 
Ing  the  establishment  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  Fleet- 
slzeel^  says,  "  over  against  tlie  conduit,  and  there  set  up 
at  the  sign  of  Oie  a<daen  Sun,  which  I  do  suppose  is  that 
widdi  is  now  the  fflobe  Tavern  at  Uw  end  of  Shoe-lane  ■ 
which  had  been  a  large  tlmbcr-hoose,  and  let  for  his  pur- 
pose <br  a  piintlng-hoiise."— Stow  Is  not  a  whit  mote  pre. 
dse :  and  Pennant  lodges  him  rather  nearer  to  St.  Bride's 
churdi. — In  one  of  his  colophons  he  describes  himself  as 
"dwdlynge  in  Bete  strete  at  the  sygne  of  the  sonne 
agaynst  the  condyth." 


drawn  up  by  several  persons,)  hj  De  Worde,  or 
in  Lilye  s  lifetime,  has  been  discovered.  The 
first  Greek  letters  used  in  England  are  found  io 
a  grammatical  treatise  of  Whittanton,  by  De 
Worde,  in  1519 :  they  aie  cut  out  of  wood.  We 
have  gone  into  this  detailed  mention  of  those 
works  chiefly  in  order  to  show  the  assistance 
which  the  press  was  already  giving,  in  its  ear- 
liest days,  to  elementary  education.  Acddawa, 
LuciJariet,  Orchard*  of  Wordt,  Promptaaria 
for  Little,  Children,  were  puUisbed  in  great 
numben. 

Richard  Pinaon,  or  Pynson,  was  brought  up 
under  Caxton,  as  well  as  Wynkyn  de  Woide; 
and  having  become  a  good  proficient  in  the  busi- 
ness, went  and  s^  up  a  press  of  his  own  at  Tem- 
ple-bar, as  the  inscription  on  his  first  works 
shew.  The  friendship  which  he  had  contracted 
with  De  Worde,  whilst  these  two  wrought  under 
Caxton,  was  so  far  from  being  disturbed  by  any 
emulation  or  rivalship,  that  it  continued  to  tfaeii 
death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  appears  to  have  been  an  early  ser- 
vant to  our  Slit  printer,  Caxton,  whom  be  calls, 
in  his  edition  of  Chancer's  Ca»terbiay  TaUt, 
(without  a  date,  and  imagined  to  be  his  first 
printed  book,)  his  "worshipful  master;"  and 
tells  the  reader,  that  this  book  had  been  dili- 
gently overseen,  and  duly  examined  by  his  poli- 
tic reason  and  oversight  He  was  in  such  esteem 
with  the  lady  Margaret,  king  Henry  Vllth's 
mother,  and  other  gp«at  personages,  that  he 
printed  for  them  all  his  days.  He  styled  him- 
self king's  printer ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
had  any  patent.  Pinson's  known  productions 
are  two  hundred  and  ten;  and  his  types  are 
clear  and  good;  but  his  press-work  is  hardly 
equal  to  that  of  De  Worde.  Most  of  the  woite 
he  printed  are  of  a  higher  character  for  merit 
and  usefulness  than  those  either  of  William 
Caxton  or  Wynkyn  De  Worde.  In  1490,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Promptorim  Peuronian  came 
from  I^rnson's  press.  He  used  a  new  cut 
English  letter,  "equalling,  if  not  excelling,  in 
beauty,  any  produced  by  modem  foundnes." 
He  had  a  correspondence  with,  and  employed 
William  Tailleur,  a  printer  at  Rouen,  to  print 
some  pieces  of  law ;  the  laws  being,  a  little  be- 
fore that  time,  till  the  beginning  of  Henir 
Vllth's  reign,  made  in  the  Norman  French 
tongue.  And  probably  the  reason  why  he  sent 
them  over  to  be  printea  was,  that  they,  under- 
standing the  language  better,  might  be  capable 
of  printmg  it  more  correctly.  However,  he  bad 
such  helps  afterwards,  that  all  statutes,  &c.  were 
printed  here  at  home.  He  printed  many  books, 
which  were  also  printed  by  his  friend  and  fellow 
servant,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  survived  him 
about  six  years.  He  caused  manj  pretty  devices 
to  be  stamped  on  the  covers  of  his  i)ookB. 

149!).  Ijie  first  book  printed  by  Vfoaati,  with 
a  date,  was — DiMet  and  Pauper,  fyniedud  the 
V.  day  of  Jvyl.  the  yere  of  owre  lorde  god. 
m.ccccbaexxiit.  Ewprentgd  by  me  Kekarde 
Pyneon  at  the  Temple-harre.  of  Umdon.  Deo 
graciai.    Folio. — In  this  work  we  find  the  fol- 
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louring  remarkable  pastage  of  fair  Roaamond  :* 
"  We  r«^e  that  in  Englonde  was  a  kinge  tliat 
had  a  concubyne,  whose  name  was  Rose,  and 
for  her  giete  bewte  he  cleped  hrr  Soieamimde, 
that  is  to  say,  Rose  of  tne  Worlde;  for  him 
tbonght  that  she  nsssed  al  women  in  bewte.  It 
befel  that  she  died,  and  was  buried  whyle  the 
kinge  was  absent,  and  whanne  he  came  ayen, 
for  grete  lore  that  he  had  to  hyr,  he  would  se 
the  bodie  in  the  graue,  and  wlianne  the  giane 
was  opened  there  sat  an  ornble  tode  uoon  hyr 
breste,  bytween  hyr  teetys,  and  a  foule  adder 
Ugirt  her  bodie  abonte  the  midle,  and  she  stank 
so  that  die  kynge  ne  non  other,  might  stonde  to 
ae  the  orrible  sight.  Thanne  the  kynge  dyde 
■hette  agen  the  giaae,  and  dyde  wryte  tMse  two 
Teenis  upon  the  giane, 

Hicjaoetin  tamliBR(Mniiiii<U,noo  Ko—  mandu 
Ifon  radolet,  aed  olet,  que  mkdeie  nlet." 

Hoe  Uw  not  Bom  Uie  diaita,  bat  Bom  thefUr, 
Her  Ksnta  no  more  perftime,  bat  taint  the  air. 

1493.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Copenhagen,  by  Gothofiidus  de  Ohemen  ;  his 
first  work  was  a  treatise  on  Grammar. 

Alba,  no  printer's  name. 

Clnsny,  by  Michael  Wenssler ;  he  printed 
the  MusabCIwiMceiue,  in  folio.  TUstownwas 


tlien  famous  for  its  Benedictine  abbey 

Dole,  no  printer's  nsme. 

Friburg,  by  Kilian  Piscator. 

Lunenburg,  by  John  Luce ;  who  printed 
Thomas  a  Kmpis,  De  imttaHone  Ckfi$H,  ire.  8to. 

Nantes,  bv  Stephen  Larcher. 

Valladolid,  by  John  de  Franoonr.  Only  one 
bode  was  printed  here  during  this  century. 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Isocrates  was  printed  at 
ICilan  in  folio,  by  Henry  Gennon  and  Sebastian 
Ex  PUitremnlo.  Philip  de  laragnia,  AntouT 
Ztfot,  Christopher  Valdarfer,  Leonard  Pachel, 
and  Ulric  Scinzenseller,  were  printers  at  Milan, 
fitom  1468  to  1500,  and  to  whom  the  republic  of 
letters  is  not  a  little  indebted. 

1483.  The  CftroMc&o/iVttriemiery,  illustrated 
with  more  than  two  thousand  wood-cuts,  reckon- 
ing those  that  are  given  more  than  once  over, 
was  published  and  embellished  by  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  a  celebrated  engraTerand  painter. 
It  professes  to  Aunish  fig^ures/rom  (Ae  hpjiimatg 
of  At  world,  and  contains  views  of  scripture  his- 
tories, and  of  cities  and  scenery,  the  latter  bear- 
ing Bcarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  places  moi- 
tioned.  Michael  Wdilgemuth  was  bom  at  Nu- 
xembe^  in  1435,  and  died  in  1519.  He  is 
titoug^t  to  have  invented  etching;  but  the  chief 
honour  of  Wohlgemuth  is  that  of  his  having 
been  tutor  to  Albert  Durer,  the  most  celebrated 
artist  in  the  annals  of  engraving.  His  mark  is 
M.  W.  or  W.  only. 

It  appears  to  luve  been  the  ancient  practice 
of  those  masters  who  furnished  designs  for  the 


*  Bnwmnnrt  CUnml,  or  FUr  Koeamand,  the  (hvomttc 
mletRai  of  Henrr  II.,  died  Aocnit,  1177,  udwubatied 
■t  Godetow,  a  nnall  Island  fonned  by  the  divided  (tmms 
of  Uie  lels,  hi  the  poildi  of  Wotvereat,  near  Oxfiml. 


wood-engravers  to  work  from,  carefully  to  avoid 
all  cross  natcbings,  which  it  is  probable,  were 
considered  as  beyond  the  power  of  the  xylogra- 
phist  to  represent  Wohlgemuth  ]>erceiveid  tnat, 
though  difficult,  this  was  not  impossible  -,  and  in 
the  cuts  to  the  Nuremberg  Chnmiele,  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  besides  furnishing  the  designs,  he 
doubtless  superintended,  a  successful  attempt 
was  first  made  to  imitate  the  bold  hatchings  of 
a  pen-drawing,  crossing  each  other,  as  occasion 
prompted  the  designer,  in  various  directions.  To 
him  belongs  the  praise  of  having  been  the  first 
who  duly  appreciated  the  powers  of  this  art; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  proved  with 
his  own  hand,  to  the  subordinate  artists  employ- 
ed under  him,  the  practicabili^  of  that  stWe  of 
workmanship  which  he  had  acquired. — Otu^. 

1494.  Seala  Perfeeeiomt :  Snglytked  :  tk* 
Ladder  of  PetfeetUm.  Imprt$nu  omo  tihuii. 
mxeeeJaacxxUU.  Folio.  Both  Herbert  and  Dib- 
din  agree  that  Wynkvn  de  Worde  was  the  orginal 
printer  of  this  singulai  volume.  The  following 
poetical  colophon  at  the  end  notices  Caxton  : — 

Infinite  lade  with  thankrngai  maax  Italde 
1  jelde  to  God  ma  aoooorrnc  wtUi  bl*  gnee 

nil  boke  to  llBTiba  wbiche  that  y»  bdudda 
ScUe  of  Fertndcn  calde  la  avarv  plaoa. 

TThenof  Ui  aoctor  Walter  Hilton  waa 
And  Wrakyn  de  Worde  this  haflnatt  la  print 

In  WlUlam  Cazetona  howa  lo  Aril  Ute  caae 
God  Teat  hia  eoale.    In  Joy  taer  mot  la  ttftX, 

Imiiimua  anno  lalntla  v.cccc.lzzxziiii. 

Walter  Hilton,  was,  according  to  Herbert,  a 
Carthusian  monk  of  Syon  Monastery,  although 
bishop  Tanner  supposes  him  to  have  been  of 
Shene :  he  flourished  between  1390  and  1433, 
and  is  thought  to  have  filled  the  office  of  canon 
of  Thorgoto. 

1494.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year ; — 

Oppenheim,  no  printer's  name. 

Several  Hebrew  works  are  said  to  have  been 
printed  at  Constantinople  fiom  1484  to  1494 ; 
but,  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered either  apocryphal  or  forgeries. 

Marchand  mentions  a  work  entitled,  Jammii 
oraiio  in  tanctismmim  Mairimonium  Mazimi- 
liani  Regit,  el  Blanea  Maria  Regirue.  Inspruc, 
1494,  die  xvi.  Martii,  4to.  but  the  date  and  place 
seem  rather  to  refer  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Blanch  Maiy, 
daughter  of  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  than  to  the 
place  and  time  of  the  impression  of  the  Oratiom. 

Amon^  many  others  who  practised  the  art  of 
printing  m  the  ci^  of  Augsburg,  from  its  intro- 
duction by  Ounther  Zainer,  in  1468,  to  the  end 
of  this  centnrr.may  be  enumerated  John  Schiis- 
sler,  1470  ;  Christman  Heyny,  1471 ;  Monastery 
of  S.  S.  Ulric  and  Afra,  1474  ;  Anthony  Sorg, 
1475 ;  John  Wienner,  1475 ;  John  KeUer,  1476 
John  Baember,  1479 ;  Ambrose  Keller,  1479 
Herman  Kaestlin,  1481 ;  John  Froschaver,  1481 
Erhard  Ratdolf,  1487;   John    Schcensperger, 
1493  ;  John  Schauer,  1494. 

1495.  The  mercers  of  London  seem  to  have 
been  great  encouragers  of  literature.  Prefixed 
to  Wynkyn  de  Wotde's  reprint  of  Caxton's  Poli- 
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ekrmtieon,  of  thb  date,  are  the  following  poe- 
tical stanzas,  in  irhich  one  Roger  Thoonye,  a 
meicei,  is  praised  for  ordering  and  encouiaging 
the  printer  to  undertake  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance.-— 

Pnysed  be  god  whyche  hath  so  weQ  eadnjrd 
The  aactor  wyth  |;r>c«  de  pioprtetatfbiu 
To  see  ao  manjr  natarall  thyngea  renewyd 
'Which  in  his  boke  he  hath  compyled  thus 
Where  thragh  by  redyuge  we  may  comfort  ua 
And  vyth  conceytea  dyaera  fede  our  mynde 
As  bokes  empiynted  ahewyth  ryght  aa  ire  tynda 
By  Wynkyn  de  Worde  vhyche  thnih  liia  dyligenos 
Bmncentyxl  Inth  at  jirayer  and  desyre 
Of  Roger  Tlioroey  mercer  and  ftom  thena 
Thla  modon  sprange  to  aette  the  hartea  on  lyre 
Of  snch  aa  lone  to  rede  in  euery  shire 
Dyuers  maters  in  voydinge  ydylnesse 
Lyke  has  this  boke  hath  shewed  to  yon  expresse. 

1495.  Printing  introdaced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Porli,  by  Jerome  Medesanusand  P  Guarinus. 

Freisingen,  by  John  Schsffier. 

SohoeimoTen,  no  printer's  name. 

Limoges,  by  John  Berton. 

Scanmano,  by  Peregriuus  de  Pasqualibus.  An 
error  is  found  in  the  &te  of  the  fint  work  printed 
here: — m.cccc.lcxv.  for  mcccc.xcv.  which  in- 
duced Marchand  and  some  others  to  suppose  the 
date  M.cccc.LXxv.  but  as  the  subscription  states 
leandiani  Camillo  Boyardo  Comite  tmpreu  at, 
and  Camillus  was  not  count  of  Scanoiano  till 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Matthew  Maire 
Boyardo,  author  of  Orlando  Innamorato,  1494, 
consequently  the  work  in  question  could  not 
have  been  printed  before  1495,  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  true  date. — A.  Clark. 

During  this  and  the  following  century,  no  town 
was  more  famous  for  its  teamed  printers,  or  the 
correctness  of  its  works  than  Basil,  in  Switzer- 
land ;  the  principal  of  whom  was  Berthold  Rodt, 
who  is  supposea  to  have  carried  on  the  printing 
bunness  here  from  1460  to  1460,  and  printed 
Joamtit  Calderini  repertorittmjurit,  folio.  Mich. 
Wensler,  1476;  Bern.  Blchel,  1475  ;  Frederick 
Blel,  sin.  an. ;  Eberhaid  Fromolt,  1481  ;  John 
Amberbach,  1481 ;  John  Bedckein,  1483-1489  ; 
Peter  Kolligker,  1484 ;  John  Meister,  1484  ; 
Nicholas  Eessler,  1486 ;  James  de  Pforzen, 
1489 ;  Mich.  Furter,  1490  ;  John  Froben,  1491  : 
John  Petri,  1494  ;  John  Bergman,  1494,  and 
Wolfgang  Lachner,  1495J 

From  the  singular  circumstance  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  early  printers  bore  the 
name  of  John,  (which  the  reader  can  scarcely 
fail  to  notice)  the  printers  of  Leipsic,  and  other 
towns  of  Germany,  chose  the  festival  of  St.  John 
for  the  celebration  of  their  anniversary. 

1496.  To  Aldus  Manutius,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  tto^tc 
letter.  In  this  year  he  erected  a  printing-office 
in  Venice,  where  he  introduced  the  roman  types 
of  a  neater  cut,  and  gave  birth  to  that  beautiful 
letter  which  is  known  to  most  of  the  nations  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  italic ;  though  the  Ger- 
mans, and  their  adherents,  show  themselves  as 
ungenerous  in  this  respect  as  they  did  with  the 
roman.  by  calling  it  curtiv,  in  order  to  stifle  the 


memory  of  its  original  descent,  and  deprive  the 
Romans  of  the  merit  due  to  their  ingenuity. 

In  the  first  instance  it  was  termed  venetiat, 
from  Manutius  being  a  resident  at  Venice,  wbeie 
he  brought  it  to  pmecdon ;  but  not  long  after 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  state. of  Italy,  to  prevent 
any  dispute  that  might  arise  from  other  nations 
claiming  a  priority,  as  was  the  case  concerning 
the  first  inventor  of  printing. 

Italic  was  originally  deugned  to  distinguish 
such  parts  of  a  ^k  as  might  be  oonsiderM  not 
strictly  to  belong  to  the  body  of  the  work,  as 
prefaces,  introduetioru,  onnotattoru,  &c.  all  which 
sub-parts  of  a  work  were  formerly  printed  in 
this  character;  so  that  at  least  two-fifths  of  a 
fount  was  comprised  of  italic  letter. 

Aldus  was  extravagant  in  the  use  of  his  italic; 
for  he  printed  whole  volume*  in  it  An  edition 
of  the  works  of  Virgil,  in  octavo,  was  the  first 
book  in  this  letter.  Several  eminent  printers  in- 
serted short  quotations  in  it ;  but  rejected  it  when 
they  were  long,  and  subtituted  double  commas 
(thus  ")  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  to  distin- 
guish the  quoted  matter  from  the  biodv  of  the 
work.  It  is  affirmed  that  Aldus  also  added  the 
semicolon. 

As  soon  as  Aldus  perfected  this  fount,  he  ob- 
tained a  privilege  from  three  several  popes,  for 
the  sole  use  of  it  during  the  space  of  fifteen 
years ;  and  these  pontifiis  give  hun  great  enco- 
miums on  the  invention. 

1496.  In  this  year  Wynkyn  de  Worde  hid 
the  first  step  to  classical  typography  in  England, 
by  printing  Orttw  Voeabulorum:  alphabelico,irc. 

This  work  was  the  original  foundation  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  and  EngRtA  Dictionary. 

Thus  while  the  learned  Italians  were  printing 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  we  were  amus- 
ing ourselves  with  childish  works,  such  as 
Hilton's  Scale  of  Perfection,  &c.  Foreign  na- 
tions led  us  more  than  fifty  yeaia. 

1496.  Printing  introducea  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year  : — 

Barco,  by  Geison  fil.  Rab.  Mosis  Mentzlan. 

Granada,  by  Mainaid  Un^t,  who  printed 
Francitci  Ximetdi  de  vita  Chrutiana,  fobo. 

Offenburg,  no  printer's  name. 

Provins,  by  WiUiam  Tavemier. 

Mirandula,  no  printer's  name. 

Tours,  by  Matthew  Lateron  who  printed  La 
vie  et  let  miracles  de  Monteigneur  deSt.  Martin, 
folio. 

PampelunajbyAmoldGuillermusde  Brocario. 

A  Ilehrem  Grammar  is  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  at  Ortona  de  Maie,  in  Sidly,  in  this 
year,  but  the  best  bibliographers  allow  diis  to  be 
apocryphal. 

1496.  The  first  work  upon  Phrenology  (which 
Gall  asserted  he  had  discovered)  is  of  this  date, 
printed  at  Heidelberg,  a  city  of  Germany.  For 
the  origin  of  the  phrenological  system,  it  is 

f  roved  undeniably,  that  we  are  indebted  to  an 
rishman  of  the  name  of  Johannes  Sootns  Eri- 
gena,  (or  John  the  Irish  Scot,)  who  wrote  a  work 
entitled  Margarita  Phxloiopkieee,  or,  de  dimtiopt 
naturtt,  (the  Pearl  of  PkUotopky,  or,  of  the  diri- 
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MM  o/Ntmre.)  This  was  the  oelebnted  per- 
son who  assisted  Alfted  the  Kieat,  in  the  foun- 
dation,  or  re-establishment  of  Oxford  unireisity, 
and  was  the  fint  instructor  of  the  English  peo- 
ple in  the  sciences  of  geometrv,  astronomy,  sec* 
In  Enfield's  Hktory  of  the  Phihwphy  of  the 
Middle  Aftt,  book  7,  speaking  of  Ffrigena,  he 
ajrs  that  he  wrote  a  nook  on  the  NtOure  of 
TJmg$;  which  Gale  disturbed  from  its  quiet 
iqMse,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Jomnm 
SeoH  Erimm  de  Dimtkne  Airturw  Libri  qvin- 

Sie,  dm  dt$idenUi.  Printed  at  Oxford  1681 ; 
lie.  Gale  could  not  hare  known  of  the  edition 
0/1496. 

1497.  The  following  anecdote,  shewing  the 
introduction  of  illiterate  men  of  rank  into  the 
ehoTch  throogh  tiie  influence  of  those  in  power, 
we  find  in  Jortin's  Life  of  Eratmtu : — '*  At  this 
time  he  (Erasmus)  reiosed  a  laree  pension,  and 
larger  promises,  from  a  young  illiterate  English- 
man, who  was  to  be  made  a  bishop,  and  who 
Mnted  to  have  him  for  a  preceptor.  This  youth 
teems  to  hare  been  James  Stuiler,  son  of  the 
Mtl  of  Derby,  and  son-in-^aw  to  Margaret,  the 
king's  mother,  and  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
Elj  by  her  interest.  However,  it  appean  that 
the  yoons  gentleman,  though  igiorant,  had  a 
desire  to  leam  somethiiig,  and  to  qual^  him- 
self in  some  measure,  for  the  station  in  which 
he  was  to  be  placed." 

So  far  were  the  clergy,  in  general,  from  at- 
tempting to  circulate  the  scriptures,  or  instruct 
thepeo^in  the  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
diat  exMipt  such  portions  of  them  as  were  recited 
ia  the  oflices  of  the  church,  there  was  scarcely  a 
lotm  Teitamgnt  in  any  cathedral  church  in 
England,  till  the  time  of  the  learned  Jqhn  Colet, 
dem  of  Sl  Paul's,  in  London,  though  the  Latin 
was  the  only  authorized  lang^oage  for  the  scrip- 
tures and  service  books.  Instead  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  the  spurious  Goipel  of  Nieodemui 
was  affixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of  the  church ; 
which  Erasmus  says,  he  had  himself  seen  with 
ubmishoient  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Can- 
tobniy. 

We  pve  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
6«ipel  of  Nicodtmm  firom  Townley's  lUuttra- 
6ou  of  Biblieal  Ziferaftire ;— The  Ctotpd  of 
Nicodemut,  or  Acte  of  Pilate,  above  mentioned, 
is  a  work  supposed  to  have  been  forged,  towards 
the  close  of  tne  third  centuir,  by  I^ucius  Cfaa- 
riniis.  It  treats  chiefly  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
Sexumction  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Detcent  into 
Hdl.  It  contains  many  trifling,  foolish,  and 
hdicroos  relations,  such  as  the  standards  or 

•  TUi  sliicTilar  book  was  fonnd  in  the  hooM  of  >  gentle- 
ntt  la  CuuMiiiun  1 1— In  the  DuiKit  Pentm  Jaumal,  vol. 
I,  anmbct  s,  U  a  sketch  of  the  phrenoIoKlof  mapped  head, 
oatiedoeedaede,  copied  ftoin  t]ieon|^iML — Johaonet, 
k;  the  botdneu  of  his  opinions,  Incnrredtlie  displnson  of 
pope  Nldiolas  I.  who  wrote  to  Cluuies  the  Bald,  In  wlioac 
oooithe  was  residing,  either  to  send  liim  to  Rome,  or  b»- 
■ish  him  the  onlranitr  of  Paris.  Charles,  being  nnwUling 
to  ofend  the  pope,  advised  Joliannes  to  retnm  to  his  na- 
tfre  oonntty,  which  he  did  in  the  year  804.— In  884  he 
ome  to  Enilaad,  and  obtained  the  Criendship  of  AUied. 
Bis  poitntt,  as  wall  as  that  of  his  patron,  was  formerly 
(•Mis  pcth^s  still)  prsaerved  over  the  door  of  the  tcfec- 
Mry  of  BnzsBnasa  college,  scdptnred  in  stone. 


coloiiis  bowing  to  Christ,  as  he  passed :  Jesus 
appearing  to  Joseph  of  Aihnathea,  after  his  resur- 
rection, wiping  his  face  from  the  dew,  kissing 
him,  and  commanding  him  to  remain  in  his  own 
house  for  forty  days ;  and  a  suppositious  narra- 
tive of  the  events  attending  Christ's  descent  into 
hell,  by  Lentius  and  Channus,  two  saints  raised 
from  the  dead,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 
The  following  extracts  from  this  impudent  for- 
gerr,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  kind 
of  instruction  afforded  by  these  substitutes  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Tne  relation  of  Christ's 
descent  info  hell,  is  introduced  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  addressing  Annas  and  Caiphas,  who 
were  astonished  to  hear  that  Jesus  was  risen 
from  the  dead ;  and  that  others  were  risen  with 
him;  "We  all,"  sa^  he,  "knew  the  blessed 
Simeon,  the  high-pnest,  who  took  Jesus,  when 
an  infant,  into  his  arms,  in  the  temple.  This 
same  Simeon  had  two  sons  of  his  own,  and  we 
were  all  present  at  their  death  and  funeral.  Go, 
therefore,  and  see  their  tombs,  for  these  are  open, 
and  ther  are  risen ;  and  behold,  they  are  in  the 
city  of  Arimathea,  spending  their  time  together, 
in  o£Sce8  of  devotion.  Some,  indeed,  have  heard 
the  sound  of  their  voices,  [in  praver,]  but  they 
will  not  disconne  with  any  one,  but  they  con- 
tinue as  mute  dead  men.  But  come,  let  us  po 
to  them,  and  behave  ourselves  toward  them  with 
all  due  respect  and  caution.  And  if  we  can 
bring  them  to  swear,  perhaps  they  will  tell  ns 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  their  resurrection." 
Annas,  Caiphas,  Nicodemus,  and  Gamaliel,  pro- 
ceed to  Arimathea,  they  find  Charinus  and  Len- 
tius, at  their  devotions,  and  adjuring  them  by 
the  law,  to  relate  what  they  had  seen,  they  trem- 
ble, look  up  to  heaven,  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  theb  tongues,  and  then  calling  for 
paper,  write  the  account  of  what  they  profess  to 
nave  seen.  "  When  we  were  placed  with  our 
fathers,  in  the  depth  of  hell,"  say  they,  "in  the 
blackness  of  darkness,  on  a  sudden  there  ap- 
peared the  colour  of  the  sun  like  gold,  and  a 
substantial  purple  coloured  light  enlightening 
(the  place.)  Presently  upon  this,  Adam,  the  fa- 
ther of  all  mankind,  with  all  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  rejoiced  and  said,  '  That  light  is  the 
autAor  of  everlasting  light,  who  hath  promised 
to  translate  us  to  everlasting  light.'  And  while 
we  were  all  rejoicing,  our  father  Simeon  came 
among  us,  and  congratulating  all  the  company, 

said,  '  Glorify  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 

"  Afterwards  there  came  forth  one  like  a  little 
hermit,  and  was  asked  by  eveir  one,  '  Who  art 
thou  ? '  To  which  he  replied, '  I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  John  the  Baptist.' 
-  •  -  -  But  when  the  first  man  our  father  Adam 
heard  these  things,  that  Jesus  was  baptized  in 
Jordan,  he  called  out  to  his  son  Seth,  and  said, 
'  Declare  to  your  sons,  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, all  those  things  whicli  thou  didst  hear 
from  Michael  the  archangel,  when  I  sent  thee 
to  the  gates  of  paradise,  to  entreat  Gud  that  he 
would  anoint  my  head  when  I  was  sick.'  Then 
Seth  said,— 'I  Seth,  when  I  was  praying  to 
God  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  behold !  the  angel 
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of  the  Lord,  Michad,  appeared  unto  me,  sayiag 
— '  I  tell  thee  Seth,  do  not  pray  to  God  in  tean, 
and  entreat  hid  for  the  oil  of  tne  tree  of  mercy, 
wherewith  to  anoint  thy  father  Adam,  for  his 
head-ache,  because  thou  canst  not  by  any  means 
obtain  it,  till  the  last  day  and  times."  A  dia- 
logue then  ensues  between  Satan,  the  prince 
and  captain  of  death,  and  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  hell,  in  which  they  are  interrupted  by  sud- 
denly hearine  a  voice,  "  as  of  thunder  and  the 
rusmng  of  wmds,  saying,  '  Lift  up  your  heads, 
O  ye  princes;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  O  everlasting 
gates,  and  the  King  of  gloiy  shall  come  in.' " 

This  is  succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  the 
King  of  glory  enlightening  the  regions  of  dark- 
ness, and  throwing  the  devils  into  confusion. 
"  Then  the  Ejng  or  glory  trampling  upon  death, 
seized  the  prince  of  hell,  deprived  him  of  all  his 
power,  and  took  our  earthly  father  Adam  with 
him  to  his  glo^."  A  quarrel  takes  place  be- 
tween Satan  and  Beelzebub,  in  which  tne  prince 
of  hell  reproaches  the  prince  of  death,  with  be- 
ing the  occasion  of  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  by 
urging  the  Jews  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
Jesus  then  places  Satan  under  the  power  of 
Beelzebub;  and  delivers  the  saints  out  of  hell. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  saints  into  paradise,  they 
meet  Enoch  and  Elias,  and  after  a  conversation 
betwixt  the  liberated  saints  and  them,  the  nar- 
rative proceeds,  "  Behold  there  came  another 
man  in  a  miserable  figure,  carrying  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  his  shoulders.  And  when  aU  the 
saints  saw  him,  they  sud  to  him,  'Who  art 
thou  ?  For  thy  countenance  is  like  a  thief  s ;  and 
why  dost  thou  carry  a  cross  upon  thy  dioul- 
ders  T'  To  which  he  answering,  said,  '  Ye  say 
right,  for  I  was  a  thief,  who  committed  all  sorts 
of  wickedness  upon  earth.  And  the  Jews  cruci- 
fied me  with  Jesus;  and  I  observed  the  surpris- 
ing things  which  happened  in  the  creation  at 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  I  believed 
him  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the 
Almighty  King,  and  I  prayed  to  him,  saying, 
'  Lord  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom.'  He  presently  regarded  my  supplica- 
tion, and  said  to  me,  '  Venly,  I  say  unto  thee, 
this  day  thou  shaJt  be  with  me  in  paradise.'  And 
he  gave  me  this  sign  of  the  cross,  saying,  *  Cany 
this,  and  go  to  paradise ;  and  if  the  angel,  who 
is  the  guard  of  paradise,  will  not  admit  thee, 
shew  him  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  say  unto 
him,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  now  crucified,  hath 
sent  me  hither  to  thee.'  When  I  did  this,  and 
told  the  angel,  he  presently  opened  the  gates, 
introduced  me,  and  placed  me  oil  the  right  hand 
in  paradise,  saying,  '  Stay  here  a  little  time,  till 
Adam,  the  father  of  all  mankind,  shall  enter  in 
with  all  his  sons,  who  are  the  holy  and  righteous 
J>ervants]  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  crucified.'" 
The  relation  concludes  with  the  thanksgivings 
of  the  patriarchs ;  and  Charinus  and  Lenthius, 
after  professing  to  have  revealed  all  they  were 
permitted,  each  deliver  in  a  separate  account, 
written  on  "  distinct  pieces  of  paper,"  which,  on 
examination,  "  are  found  perfectly  to  agree,  the 
one  not  containing  one  letter  more  or  less  than 


the  other."  Charinus  and  Lenthius  immediatelr 
change  "  into  exceeding  white  forms,"  and  ait 
seen  no  more.  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  after- 
wards relate  the  account  to  Rlate,  who  enten 
it  in  the  public  records,  and  going  to  the  ton. 

Sle,  summons  all  the  rulers,  and  scribes,  and 
octors  of  the  law,  and  says  to  them,  "  I  bare 
heard  that  ye  have  a  certain  large  biwk  in  this 
temple;  I  desire  you,  therefore,  that  it  may  be 
brought  before  me."  And  when  the  great  book, 
carried  by  four  ministers,  [of  the  temple,]  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  is 
brought;  Pilate  adjures  them  to  declare  whe- 
ther the  scriptures  testify  of  Christ.  Annas  and 
Oaiphas  dismiss  the  rest,  and  then  avow  their 
conviction  that "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  true  and  Almighty  God." 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  a  work,"  says  Town- 
ley,  "  which  was  deemed  of  sufficient  merit  and 
importance,  to  be  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages, to  be  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
^rpography ;  and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches 
for  the  edification  of  the  people."  In  the  uni- 
versities and  cathednd  churches,  it  was  to  a  late 
period  a  general  custom  fur  the  public  lecturers 
to  read  upon  any  book,  rather  than  upon  the 
scriptures.  The  works  of  Scotus,  Aquinas,  and 
the  Sentenea  of  Lombard ;  the  Golden  Legend, 
with  miracles  and  mysteries,  were  the  means  the 
clergy  employed  in  corrupting  human  rea- 
son, and  the  (mristian  faith.  The  ignorant  and 
careless  clergy  imagined  that  the  safest  means 
to  retain  the  popiuace,  was  by  miracle  plays,^ 
ridiculous  pagetmts,  and  profane  festivals,  such  as' 
the  Feait  of  Poolt ;  Feaet  of  the  Am  ;  Featt  of 
the  Bull ;  Feait  of  the  IltnoceaU,  &c.* 

1407.  Erasmus  was  the  fo^t  person  who  pvb- 
licly  taught  the  Greek  grammar  in  the  umver- 
sity  of  Cambridge;  though,  when  he  first  came 
into  England  in  this  year,  he  had  so  incompe- 
tent an  acquaintance  with  that  langnage,  that 
our  countryman,  Linacre,  who  was  just  returned 
from  Italy,  perfected  him  in  the  knowledge  of  it. 
Cornelius  Vitellius,  an  Italian,  was  the  first 


*  Dn  Cuge  notices  (everal  of  these  grotesqne,  proCuM 
•ndlioentioiis  feasts,  under  dJArent  terms  in  bis  alouai. 
— ^A  cnrioos  collection  has  also  been  made  lir  the  Abbe 
ArtlgnTi  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  roliunes  of  his  Me- 
moira  iTHittoin,  8a:.     Du  Radier,   in   his  RarttHm 
Hi^orique;  vol.  i.  p.  log,  has  noticed  several  wrtten  os 
the  sa^ect,  and  preserves  one  on  the  hunting  of  a  ms, 
called  Adam,  from  Ash- Wednesday  to  Holy-Thnrsday,  ud 
treating  him  wi^  a  good  sapper  at  nij^ht,  pecnltsr  to  s 
town  in  Saxony. — In  Tamer's  second  volume  of  his  Ho- 
torf  of  EngUmd,  p.  3«7,  will  be  found  a  copious  and  a  CB- 
rioos  note  on  tUs  sabjeet— We  bad  in  Leicester,  in  Uli, 
what  was  called  a  gluUon-mBa,  daring  the  Ave  days  ot 
the  fSstival  of  the  TOgln  Mary.    The  people  rose  esrlyto 
mass,  during  wbich  ttaey  practised  esiting  and  diinmg 
with  the  most  zealous  velocity,  and,  as  in  Fnmce,  dre« 
from  the  comers  of  the  altar  the  rich  puddings  plans 
there.     Frands  Douce,  Bsq.  supposes  that  many  of  tlie 
grotesque  llgures  in    the   lUominattd   religious  msns- 
scripts,  generally,  but  enoneously,  called  mbtaU,  are  al- 
lusive to  the  ceremonies  which  arose  out  of  the  Roman 
saturnalia,— which  resembled,  in  a  great  deeree,  the  ei- 
eesses  of  a  modem  carnival,  and  that  the  archbishops  ana 
bishops  degraded  themselves  by  Joining  in  these  spoi* 
with  the  Inferior  clei|ry.    An  Dlominatlon  In  the  Bedfwil 
missal,  representing  several  men  feasting  in  a  chnidi- 
yard,  as  referring  to  an  ancient  festival  of  the  Romsas 
called  the  feast  of  the  dead. 
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who  ttn^t  Greek  in  the  uniTenity  of  Oxford ; 
and  from  him  the  famous  Orocyn  learned  the 
tist  elements  of  it,  «hich  he  afterwards  per- 
fected in  Italy  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles, 
a  leamed  Oreelc,  and  Politian,  an  Italian,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence. 

D'Israeli,  in  his  highly  amusing  and  instrac- 
tire  work  the  Oitnontut  of  Literature,  gives  the 
following  anecdote,  (amongst  many  others)  of 
Utertmi  FoUiee.  "About  Uie  latter  end  of  the 
fifkcenlk  centniy  Antonio  Comezano  wrote  a 
hnndred  different  Somieti  on  one  subject,  "  the 
e^  of  his  mistress  1"  to  which  possibly  Shak- 
speaie  may  allude,  when  Jaques  describes  a  lover, 
with  his 

WoAiIlwUad 
Hide  to  bia  miitma'  e^brow. 

Not  inferior  to  this  ingenious  trifler  is  Nicholas 
Franco,  well  known  m  Italian  litetature,  who 
employed  himself  in  writing  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  tuttrie  Sonaett,  chiefly  on  the  famous 
Atetin.  This  lampooner  had  the  honour  of  being 
hanged  Ht  Rome  for  his  de&matory  publications. 

1497.  The  first  GVammar  printed  in  England, 
was  pablished  by  John  Holt,  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, and  nsher  of  Magdalen  school,  in  Oxford. 
It  was  entitled  Lae  Prurorum,  and  dedicated  to 
Norton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1497.  Printings  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

ArigDon,  by  Nicholas  Ixpe.  Dominic  An- 
idmns,1500. 

Carmagnole,  no  printer's  name. 

Tubingen,  by  Jonn  Otmar.  Frederic  Meyn- 
berger,  1499. 

I498,lfw25.  In  B&caa'n  Hittory  of  Htiay 
VII.  is  the  following  curious  note : — Item,  for  a 
tewarde  geren  at  the  paper  myUe,16>.'9<f.  This 
is  lemarkable,  be<»use  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  there  was  no  regular  paper  mill  estab- 
lished in  England  till  1588,  by  John  Spilman, 
jeweller  to  queen  Elizabeth,  atDartford  in  Kent. 

In  BarlAolomeui  de  proprietatibiu  rerum,* 
printed  by  De  Worde,  (see  p.  162  ante)  mention 
it  there  made  of  a  paper  mill  near  Stevenage, 
m  the  county  of  Hertford,  belonging  to  John 
Tile  the  younger.  The  water  mark  which  he 
used  was  an  eight-pointed  star,  within  a  double 
circle. 

Water-marks  has  at  various  periods  been  the 
means  of  detecting  frauds,  forgeries,  and  imposi- 
tions in  our  courts  of  law  and  elsewhere — but 
tfaiseridenceisbad.  The  following  is  introdnced 
as  a  whimsical  example  of  such  detection :    The 


*  Wa  vork  wa  oiigliuny  compOMd  by  BaztliolomDic* 

Ik  GluTllIe,  otherwUe  quaintly  denomlnatwl  Baithelmew 

Glotiiirle,  daoemied  a  the  noble  ftunilr  of  the  euis  of 

Si&lk.    He  wu  ■  Fnndacan  (Har,  and  wrote  tbia  work 

*)><nttta«7«ar  laOO,  and  nana  to  bare  been  the  FUny  of 

:    Uiiigie.    Ma  itiimt  work,  the  Htalorr  of  ID*  Propaiia 

ifTimgt,  la  a  general  hiatory  of  natme,  and  waa  fint 

(ritten  in  Latin.  It  became  exeeedlnitfy  popular,  and  waa 

'   miytiiDea  printed  abroad  Ihim  1470  to  ug4.  Itwaaalao 

tnuiated  into  the  BokU^  French,  Dutch,  and  Spaniah 

bopiaj^.    Of  the  Latlii  work  there  were  many  early 

>   clkions,  bat  Panzer  noticea  none  before  MS*.  The  edition 

'  ft  W^kyn  de  Worde  waa  iHlnted  from  a  traoalation  by 

'•'  'ohn  Tferlaa.     Jehan  CorbldiOD,  an  Aocnatiae  monk, 

"udattd  it  into  French,  by  order  of  CharlcaV. 


monks  of  a  certain  monastery  at  Messina  ex- 
hibited, with  great  triumph,  a  letter  written  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  own  hand.  Unlnckily 
for  ihem  this  was  not,  as  it  easily  might  have 
been,  written  on  the  ancient  papyrus,  but  on 
paper  made  of  rags.  On  one  occasion,  a  visitor 
to  whom  this  was  shewn,  observed  with  affected 
solemnity,  that  "  the  letter  involved  also  a  mira- 
cle, for  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written  was 
not  in  existence  till  several  hundred  years  after 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  had  ascended  into  kea- 
ven."— Be/o«. 

The  following  lines,  on  a  paper-mill,  appeared 
some  years  ago,  and  may  not  oe  inappropriately 
inserted  in  this  place : 

THK  FAPIR  MILL. 

FAa  flrom  the  pnbllo  road,  remote  and  (tiU, 
Standi  a  neat  edilloe, — the  Pan  a  Mill  i 
Caucht  by  the  rural  aplendoor  of  tlie  place. 
My  willing  muae  would  fkin  ita  uae  retrace. 
Til  there,  amid  tlie  wlllowi  foUace  fiean. 
Wanders  the  peacefol  livulet  serene ; 
Its  silver  stream  from  springa  meaodering  runs. 
And  with  a  constant  pace  the  mill-wheel  tuma. 
Hall  I  osetul  stmctnre,  hail  1  to  thee  Is  doe, 
Unbonnden  pralae,  past  ac*a  never  knew  ( 
Thanks  to  the  first  ingenions  artizan. 
Whose  schemes  thus  benefit  enlighta&M  man. 
Paper  I  to  thee  the  world  Indebted  stands. 
From  Andes  tide,  to  iklr  Colombia's  landa  j 
In  thia  improving  age— acconntad  wiae. 
Fair  learning  with  thine  aid  begins  to  rise. 
By  M«e  Is  handed  down,  from  age  to  age, 
Tlie  sacred  truths  of  Revelation's  page  i 
By  thet  we  trace  the  pilgrim's  sacred  dream. 
Or  moae  o'er  Harvey's  pure  enllghten'd  theme ; 
To  thee  Religion  owes  ber  gratttnde. 
Salvation  now  o'er  heatlien  lands  is  strew'd  i 
'Mongst  Abie's  mde  and  wild  ongovem'd  dan 
To  freie  ttom  ignonnce  our  fieUow  man  I 
To  lands  remote  the  JoyAil  blessing  give. 
In  mercy  tiins  prodaini — believe  and  live  I 

Hall  I  paper,  bail !  your  hnmble  bard  essays 
To  give  his  boon  in  tribntary  lays ; 
The  Improving  ait  this  paper  doea  foUl, 
Perhaps  it  came  fixmi  Bawaton  paper  aUll. 

1498.  John  Petit,  a  native  of  Paris,  began  to 
print  this  year.  He  was  moie  of  a  bookseller 
than  a  printer,  yet  kept  a  greater  number  of 
workmen  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries :  he 
had  no  less  than  fifteen  presses  constantly  em- 
ployed. He  printed  with  the  gothic  character; 
but  his  impressions  were  so  correct  and  beauti- 
ful, that  he  was  sworn  printer  and  bookselfer  to 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  chosen  master  of 
the  company.  The  words  petit  a  petit  (by  little 
and  little)  he  used  in  his  titles,  aUnding  to  his 
own  name. 

The  women  of  France  have  distin^ished 
themselves  in  the  art  of  printing,  particularly 
Charlotte  Gnillard,  the  widow  of  Qeithold  Rem- 
bolt,  Uldric  Gering's  partner,  who,  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years,  kept  several  presses  at  work,  and 
printM  a  great  number  of  large  and  very  correct 
editions,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Her  best 
impressions  were  published  after  she  became 
a  widov^  the  second  time,  namely,  the  B^U,  the 
Father/,  and  the  works  of  St.  Gregory,  in  two 
volumes,  which  were  so  accurate  as  to  contun 
but  three  faults. 

Charlotte  Guillaid's  fame  as  a  printer  at 
length  spread  so  much  abroad,  that  tne.  leamed 
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Lewis  Lippoman,  bishop  of  Verona,  made  choice 
of  her  to  print  his  CateiuuSS.  Patrum  in  Gene- 
rim,  which  he  tinished  in  Portagal.  This  edition 
she  performed  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that 
when  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  he 
came  on  purpose  to  Paris  to  return  her  thanls, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  to  print  likewise  his  se- 
cond volume,  viz.  Catena  in  Exodum,  which  she 
performed  with  equal  beauty  and  correctness. 
These,  with  many  other  particulars  relating  to 
thar  axlmirable  woman,  may  be  seen  in  Cberil- 
lier's  works. 

Of  other  names  of  Parisian  printera,  which 
occnr  from  1490  to  1500  inclusively,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  some  of  the  principal. 
Those  were  Denis  Roce :  Jehan  Trepperel,  who 
printed  both  in  bis  own  name,  and  occasionally 
m  conjunction  with  Jehan  Jehannot;  but  as 
Trepperel  did  not  long  survive  to  exercise  the 
art,  the  name  of  his  widow  (Veuve  Trepperel)  is 
far  more  conniicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  Pari- 
sian press :  uuillaume  Eustace,  many  of  whose 
impressions  are  curious  and  estimable :  Pierre  le 
Dm:  Thielman  Kerver  distinguisbed  himself 
much  amongst  cotemporary  printers;  especially 
by  his  beautiful  impresrions  in  red  and  black,  in 
which  he  was  probably  exceeded  by  none.  Un- 
der his  direction,  and  at  his  charge,  some  of  the. 
painted  windows  which  ornament  two  of  the' 
finest  churches  of  Paris  were  designed  and  exe- 
cuted :  Francois  Regnault  was  probably  the  last 
of  the  series  whose  commencement  was  not  later 
than  the  jear  1500.  He  was  also  a  most  indus- 
trious piinter ;  and  his  impressions  are  numer- 
ous. The  well  known  device  of  this  artist  is  an 
elephant,  upon  the  back  of  which  is  placed  a 
ciude,  bearing  the  initials  of  his  name :  which 
appears  also  in  full  on  a  scroll  beneath.  Jodocus 
Badius,  and  Heni^  Stephens,  die  elder,  both 
belong  to  this  period ;  but  a  more  particular 
notice  will  be  given  of  these  celebrated  printers. 

1499.  Printing  fcitroduced  into  the  following 
places  in  the  course  of  this  year : — 

Bamberg,  by  John  Pfeil. 

Treg^ier,  in  Bretagne,  no  printer's  name. 

Montseiret.  A  very  high  mountain  in  Spain, 
on  which  is  an  ancient  monastenr,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  where  John  Luchner, 
printed  the  Miuale  Benedictinvm,  in  this  year. 

Tarragona,  by  John  de  Rosembach. 

1409.  Ptaiteriwm :  Impreuum  apud  Wextmon- 
4u(arittm  per  me  wynandvm  de  leorde.  Anno 
dni.  meeecixxxxix.  xx  die  Maii.    Folio. 

First  edition  of  the  Ptaller  printed  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  no  title-page,  but  commences  with 
a  calendar  on  signature  a,  which  is  contained  in 
twelve  leaves.  The  first  Ptalm  begins  a  new 
series  of  signatures,  which  extends  to  s  in  oc- 
taves. At  the  end  of  the  Ptalmt,  are  the  hymns 
of  the  New  TettamenU  and  the  colophon  is  given 
above.  On  the  last  pi^,  is  Caxton's  small  de- 
vice, enclosed  by  four  ornamental  head-pieces. 
The  Ptalter,  however,  had  been  previously 
printed  abrosid,  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  in  1457. 
It  was  also  reprinted  in  1469,  1499,  &c.;  and 
in  these  editions,  which  are  of  singular  magni- 


ficence, the  Gregorian  musical  notes  aie  in. 
serted. — Another  edition  of  this  Ptalttr  wis 
printed  in  England  in  1502. 

1499.  The  invention  of  that  species  of  cng;TaT- 
ing  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  daan- 
intro,  seems  to  be  claimed  by  the  Germans,  and 
first  practised  by  Mair ;  one  of  whose  prints  of 
this  kind  is  datea  this  year.  The  operator  takes 
two,  three,  or  more  blocks  of  wood;  the  fim 
having  the  outiines  cut  upon  it;  the  seoiwd  is 
reserved  for  the  darker  shadows;  and  the  third 
for  the  shadows  which  terminate  upon  the  li^ts; 
and  these  are  substituted  in  their  turn,  etch 

?rint  receiving  an  impresnon  from  every  block, 
'his  mode  of  engraving  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  drawings  of  Uie  old  masters.  Many 
excellent  works  in  chiaro-acuro  have  been  pro- 
duced in  France ;  and  in  Italy  it  was  honoured 
with  the  performances  of  Titian  and  Pknne- 
giano;  but  the  attempts  of  Jackson,  Kirkall, 
and  otiiers  in  England,  have  not  been  equally 
successful.  A  set  of  excellent  prints  in  this 
way  was  published  by  J.  Skippe,  esq. ;  a  con- 
noisseur and  dillettanti. 

1500.  Printing  introduced  into  the  following 
places  in- the  course  of  this  year: — 

Cracow,  Uie  capital  of  Poland,  by  John  Haller, 
who  printed  Cicenmitad  Heremtium Rhetoneor. 

Munich,  by  John  Schobser. 

Amsterdun,  by  D.  Pietersoen. 

Olmutz,  by  Conrad  Bomgathem. 

Pfortzheim,in  Suabia,  by  T.  Ansel.  Radensis. 

Perpignan,  by  John  Rosembach. 

Jean,  or  Gein,  no  printer's  name. 

SaviUano,  by  Christopher  Beyam  de  Beggiamo 
and  John  Glem. 

Albia,  printer  unknown;  the  first  work  was 
De  Remedio  /lmom,4to.by  the  celebrated  fneas 
Sylvius,  pope  Pius  II. 

Rhenen,  no  printer's  name. 

The  first  work  printed  ip  Moravia,  was  inthis 
year  ;  it  is  a  Treatite  against  the  Waldensei. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Richard  Pinson,  Julian 
Notary,  and  John  Barbier,  commenced  the  art  of 
printing,  and  William  Wilcock,  as  a.bookseller, 
in  London,  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

1500,  July  6.  Extract  from  an  inventoiy  of 
the  goods  of  Thomas  Kebbit,  seijeant-at-Iaw, 
appraised  by  Valentine  Mason,  general  appraiser 
unto  the  most  reverend  father  in  God  tne  lord 
cardinal  and  arohbishop  of  Canterbury: — A 
book  written  in  French,  on  parohment,  called  La 
Abtue  in  Court,  valued  at  lOf . ;  a  book  in  French, 
of  tlie  ChronicUi,  on  parohment,  £2  13f.  Ad.;  a 
book  imprinted,  called,  Lvdovinu  de  Vita 
Chritti,  lOi.;  a  book  in  French,  wrote  on  parch- 
ment, £1.  These  are  all  the  books  belonging 
to  a  serjeant.«t-law  in  those  davs.  The  phue 
was  valued  at  £278,  and  the  cattle  at  £140. 

In  an  edition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanctim, 
printed  at  Paris,  by  Andrew  Bocaxd,  the  follow- 
ing handsome  couplet  in  lAtin,  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  book: — 

M»7  tU*  TOlvine  conttem  In  motloa. 
And  its  pace*  each  day  be  nnltarl'd— 

Tin  an  ant  haa  dx«nk  np  the  ocean. 
Or  a  tortoiM  iiaa  crawi'd  roond  the  -worM. 
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"  Now  flood*  of  6»y  Clnuncrfwi  gioom  uccead ; 
The  deiKT  think,  and  lanicn  dara  to  raad. 
Fair  tomca  enileh  the  cnttni'd  itadent's  room. 
And  the  trlmm'd  lampa  thdr  midoight  oQ  couaoin 
Now,  to  inTCDt  new  ana,  or  old  to  find. 
Becomes  the  glory  of  th'  iogenions  mind. 
Laam'd  eriUa  riw,  expkra  the  aenaa  perplext. 
And  re-eitabllsh  the  collated  text  I 
PreaciiUng  mica  to  Jndge  the  old,  the  new, 
Thejoa^ttieftlsctheapiirloaa,  and  the  true. 
Now  Ubnriea  an  seareh'd  throogfa  dooda  of  duit; 
And  wadalc  prore  Uatoric  trotha  in  nut. 
Hence,  for  aaauianoe  that  the  sacred  code 
Wears  Uie  Chaldean,  not  its  natlTe  mode. 
On  Tefian  shekds  antiqoaiiea  pan, 
Stndloaa  pdnueral  Hebrew  to  reaton." 


Havino  aniTed  at  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
that  the  press  had  extended  itself  over  a  great 
portion  of  Eai;ppe ;  and  also  that  it  had  been,  in 
most  cases,introdttcedb7  the  clergy ,who  thought, 
by  confining  ittothe  cloister,  it  would  erer  remain 
at  their  bidding;  but,  in  the  course  of  this  cen- 
tDiy,  it  vill  be  found  that  the  professors  of  the 
"Divine  Art"  maintuned  a  severe  warfiue  with 
their  former  patrons,  and  arbitrary  princes.  Tol- 
leisdon  was  not  admitted  into  t£e  vocabulary 
of  the  priesthood ;  the  right  which  every  man 
bad  to  ntter  his  sentiments  was  dreaded  as  if  its 
recognition  was  the  forerunner  of  plague  and 
pestilence.  The  invention  of  printing,  to  which 
we  owe  so  much,  even  to  this  day,  was  held  as  a 
judgment  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  sins. 
Sued  was  its  power,  tnat  when  it  threw  off  the 
shackles  of  intf^erance,  and  men  began  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  privileges,  by  avowing  senti- 
ments which  in  Germany  had  been  propagated 
under  the  clond  of  night — which  had  been  nursed 
in  silence  and  solitude,  and  burst  forth  in  the 
Reformation,  it  was  then,  that  the  awful  dread 
of  confiscation  of  property,  of  imprisonment  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  and  loss  of  life,  compelled 
the  humble  typographer  often  to  work  in  con- 
cealment. The  press  had  but  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. The  light  of  liberty  b^an  to  dawn  upon 
it,  and  that  was  all.  The  rays  of  knowledge  it 
diffused  were  fitful,  feeble,  languishing,  and 
sometimes  apparently  extinguished  altogether. 
But  still  the  embers  remained — the  flame  was 
fanned  afresh — ^the  minds  of  men  became  en- 
lightened— ^inveterate  prejudices  and  revolting 
superstition  no  longer  held  them  in  bondage. 
The  nress  acquired  strength  unobserved ;  it  ob- 
tained an  ascendancy  over  ignorance  and  injus- 
tice, which  no  earthly  power  would  be  rash 
enough  now  to  attempt  to  destroy.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  and  we  have  given  many 
instances  to  prove,  that  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals, eminent  for  their  literary  attainments 
and  exemplaiy  piety,  nobly  stepped  forward  and 


devoted  their  talents  to  the  propagation  of 
knowledge,  by  means  of  the  press.  Many  con- 
sidered the  advantages  resulting  from  this  incom- 
parable invention,  like  Fox,  the  martyrologist, 
who  thus  enumerates  them, — **  Hereby  tongues 
are  known,  knowledge  groweth,  judgment  in- 
creaseth,  books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is 
seen,  the  doctors  be  read,  stories  be  opened,  time 
compared,  truth  discerned,  falsehood  detected, 
and  with  finger  pointed,  and  all  (as  I  said) 
through  the  benefit  of  printing." 

The  press  found  a  sure  asylum  in  Britain ; 
and  a  great  deal  was  done  for  public  instruction 
by  the  course  which  our  early  printers  took ;  for, 
as  one  of  them  says,  "  Divers  famous  clerks  and 
learned  men  transhited  and  made  many  noble 
works  into  our  English  tongue.  Whereby  there 
was  much  more  plenty  and  abundance  of  Eng- 
lish used  than  there  was  ii*  times  past."  The 
English  nobility,  with  many  of  the  clergy,  were, 
probably,  for  more  than  the  first  half  century  of 
English  printing,  the  great  encouragers  of  our 
press  :  they  required  translations  and  abridg- 
ments of  the  classics — ^versions  of  French  and 
Italian  romances — old  chronicles,  and  helps  to 
devout  exercises.  Caxton  and  bis  successors 
abundantiy  supplied  these  wants  :  and  the  im- 
pulse to  most  of  their  exertions  was  given  by  the 
growing  demand  for  literary  amusement  on  the 
part  of  the  great.  Caxton,  speaking  of  his  Boke 
of  Eneydot,  says  "  This  present  book  is  not  for  a 
rude  uplandisn  man,  to  labour  therein,  nor  read 
it ;  but  only  for  a  clerk  and  a  noble  gentleman, 
that  feeleth  and  understandeth  in  feats  of  arms, 
in  love,  and  in  noble  chivalry."  But  soon  after- 
wards, a  new  source  of  employment  for  the  press 
arose — ^A.B.C's,orAbsies,  Primers,  Catechisms, 
Grammars,  and  Dictionaries,  were  multiplied  in 
every  direction  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people. 

A  new  demand  very  soon  followed  upon  the 
first  demand,  which  was  even  more  completely 
the  demand  of  the  people.  The  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  had 'proclaimed  the  bible  as  the  br!-t 
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spiritual  guide  and  teacher, — and  the  people 
would  have  bibles.  The  fint  English  bible  was 
bought  up  and  burnt ;  those  who  bought  the 
bibles  contributed  capital  for  making  new  bibles, 
and  those  who  burnt  the  bibles  advertised  them ; 
and  so  great  was  the  rush  for  this  new  supply 
of  the  most  important  knowledge,  that  we  nave 
existing  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  editions  of 
the  English  bible,  or  parts  of  the  bible,  printed 
between  the  years  1526  and  1600.  Books  be- 
came, also,  daring  the  first  fifty  years  of  English 
printing,  the  tools  of  professional  men.  There 
were  not  many  works  on  medicine,  but  a  great 
many  on  law.  The  people,  too,  required  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinances  they  were  called  upon  to 
obey ; — and  thus  the  statutes,  mostlr  written  in 
French,  were  translated  and  abridged  by  Rastell, 
onr  first  law-printer.  Our  early  printers  did  not 
attempt  what  the  Alduses,  and  Stephenses,  and 
Plantms,  with  other  continental  printers,  were 
doing  for  the  ancient  classics.  Down  to  1640  no 
Greek  book  had  appeared  from  an  EngUsh  press. 
Oxford  had  onlv  printed '  a  part  of  Cicero's 
Eniida,  executed  at  the  expense  of  cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  Cambridge,  no  ancient  writer  what- 
ever:— only  three  or  four  old  Roman  writers 
bad  be«i  reprinted  at  that  period  throughout 
England.  The  exclusive  pnveleges  that  were 
given  to  individuals  for  printing  all  sorts  of 
books,  daring  the  reigns  of^  Henry  VIII.  Mary, 
and  Elizabeu^ — olthouirfa  they  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  cha- 
racterised that  age, — ^were  cnten  granted  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  books : — ^but  to  the  honour 
of  our  country,  the  laws  of  England  have  never 
violated  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  press. 
"  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  printing  of  any 
book  in  England,  only  a  decree  of  the  star  chun- 
ber,"*  said  the  learned  Selden.  Proclamations 
were  occasionally  issued  against  authora  and 
books ;  and  foreign  works  were,  at  times,  prohi- 
bited.   But  now,  tke  professors  of  die  art,  enjoy 

"  Kind  equal  role,  the  goTenunent  oTlmm, 
And  all  protecting  flreeoom,  which  alone 
Sustains  tile  name  and  dignity  6t  man.*' 

1601.  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  whose  policy  and 
whose  private  life  were  equally  strangers  to  mo- 
rality and  religion,  published  a  bull,  relative  to 
the  censure  of  books.  After  lamenting  that 
Satan  sows  lares  amongst  the  wheat  of  Christ's 
church,  the  papal  pontiff  proceeds  thus :  "  Hav- 
ing been  inrormea,  that  by  means  of  the  said 
art,  [of  printing,]  many  books  and  treatises, 
containing  various  enors,  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines, even  hostile  to  the  holy  christian  religion, 
have  been  printed,  and  are  still  printed,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cologne,  Mentz,  "Trieis,  and  Magde- 
buig;  and  being  desirous,  without  further  delay, 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  detestable  evil; — We,  by 
these  presents,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tolic cnamber,  strictly  fortnd  all  printeis,  their 


*  sir  Tbomaa  Crew'*  oolIecUon  of  tlie  Roceedings  of 
the  Parliament,  itis. 
t  Rodertc  Borgite,  Alexander  VI.  died  Aagnst  t,  isos.  I 


servants,  and  those  exercising  the  art  of  piintiog 
under  them,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  in  iJw 
above  said  provinces,  under  pain  of  excommnni- 
cation,  ana  a  pecuniary  fine,  to  be  imposed  and 
exacted  by  our  venerable  brethren,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Cologne,  Mentz,  Triers,  and  Magde- 
burg, and  their  vicars  genoal,  or  offidal  in  spi- 
rituals, according  to  the  pleasure  of  each,  in  lis 
own  province,  to  print  hereafter  any  books,  tret- 
tises,  or  writings,  until  they  have  consulted  on 
this  subject,  the  archbishops,  vicars,  or  officials, 
above  mentioned,  and  obtamed  their  spedil  lad 
express  licence,  to  be  g^ranted  free  of  all  expense; 
whose  consciences  we  charge,  that  before  they 
grant  any  licence  of  this  kind,  they  will  caie- 
fully  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  bv  able 
and  catholic  persons,  the  works  to  be  printed; 
and  that  they  will  take  the  ntmost  care  tint 
nothing  may  be  printed  wicked  and  scandalona, 
or  contrary  to  the  orthodox  faith."  The  rest  of 
the  bull  contains  regulations,  to  prevent  works 
already  printed  from  doing  mischief.  AU  cats- 
loeaes,  and  books  printed  oefore  that  period,  are 
ordered  to  be  examined,  and  those  thiat  contain 
any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  catholic  rehgion,  to 
be  burnt.  ^ 

1S02.  One  of  the  most  impudent  literaiv  fa- 
geries  that  was  ever  practised  on  mankind,  vai 
by  a  Dominican  monk  and  master  of  the  sicied 
palace  under  pope  Alexander  VI.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Xtoer  Iden,  which  pretends  to  be 
the  genuine  works  of  Sani^oniauio,  Uanetho, 
Berosus,  the  lost  works  of  Xenophon,  Fhilo, 
Fabius,  Pictor,  &c.  The  learned  soon  detected  the 
imposture,  for  he  had  no  manuscript  to  produce 
in  his  defence.  He  died  in  this  year,  and  hit 
name  is  now  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  first 
on  the  list  of  impudent  impostors.  The  woit 
was  printed  at  Antwerp,  1645,  8vo. 

1602.  Died,  Peter  Schoeffer,  who  may  be 
justly  conradered  as  the  father  of  letter  fonmung. 
When  he  was  bom,  who  were  his  parents,  and 
what  were  his  circumstances,  are  points  whollj 
unknown,  and  perhaps  likely  to  oontisne  so. 
But  this  much  is  certain  :  Schoeffer  was  i 
^oung  man  of  no  mean  talents ;  and  appeared, 
in  the  estimation  of  Faust,  of  so  much  unpor- 
tance  to  the  complete  success  of  the  discovery  of 
printing,  that,  as  an  inducement  to  incorporate 
him  in  the  concern  with  himself  and  Gutenberg, 
he  offered  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  (Chris- 
tina) in  marriage :  an  offer  which  seems  to  hare 
been  readilv  accepted.  Of  the  age,  person,  anii 
dowry  of  Christina,-  it  were  now  in  vain  to  make 
inquiries.  Previous  to  his  partnership  with 
Faust,  it  is  proved,  from  an  original  document 
of  the  date  of  1449,  that  he  had  formerly  lived 
at  Paris,  and  was  a  calligiaphist ;  or,  "  one  who 
taught  writing  in  public  schools."  Schoeffer's 
fame,  however  great,  and  once  generally  aclmow- 
ledged  as  a  eaUignqtkixt,  becomes  mergid  (u> 
borrow  a  law  phrase)  in  that  of  a  printer.  He 
tells  us,  in  the  colophon  of  the  PitUir  of  I4S7i 
simply  that  he  was  of  Geinszheim ;  and  in  dial 
of  the  Dvrandia,  1459,  he  describes  himself  "• 
clerit  in  the  diocese  of  Mentz."     ■ 
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After  the  death  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust, 
Sdioeffer  ooDtinaed  the  establishment  by  him- 
self Sat  tiuatf  years ;  and  as  Lipsius  said  after- 
wards of  Moretus,  the  son-in-law  and  successor 
of  Plantin  the  typographical  wonder  of  Antwerp, 
he  was  the  heir  of  his  skQl  and  ocHistancy,  his 
merit  and  his  &me. 

Whether  Conrad  Henlif  was  a  printer  in 
partnership  with  Schoeffer,  is  very  doubtful ;  as 
he  is  oalj  mentioned,  as  presenting,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Schoeffer,  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  the 
EjittUt  of  St.  Jenme,  of  .the  date  of  1470,  apon 
rellum,  to  the  abbey  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  jn 
Older,  on  the  aaniTcrsa^  of  the  gift,  "  that  tne 
souls  of  John  Faust,- of  themselves,  and  of  their 
lespectiye  families,  might  be  prayed  for."  This 
is  noticed  by  lUmer  and  Bowyer.  Dibdin  says 
that  he  had  nerer  seen  the  name  of  Conrad 
Heolif  introduced  into  any  colophon  which  he 
had  examined. 

We  have  already  shewn  what  honours  were 
conferred  upon  the  early  professois  of  typogra- 
phy by  kings  and  supreme  pontifis,  and  to  those 
must  be  aMeA  the  name  of  JPeter  Schoeffer,  who 
had  both  htmonrs  and  piirileges  conferred  upon 
him  by  Louis  XI.  king  of  France. 

Duridg  the  time  that  Schoeffer  ooudncted  the 
busiiiess  alone,  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  and  two  editions  of  the  Latin 
Filler.  The  Biblt  was  printed  in  1471,  2  rols. 
folio,  and  the  Psalter  in  1490  and  1502,  folio. 
Many  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible  were,  about 
this  period,  executed  by  other  printers  in  diffe- 
rent places,  most  or  all  of  whom  had  learnt  the 
art  of  printing  from  the  orig^inal  inrentors ;  and 
■o  inde&tigable  were  these  early  typographers, 
that  nearly  one  hundred  editions  of  the  Latin 
BiNe  were  printed  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnrr,  sixteen  of  which  were  accompanied 
widi  tne  pottiUa,  or  commentart/,  of  De  Lyra. 
Besides  tnese,  there  were  upwards  of  thirtv 
editions  of  the  Latin  Ptaher,  manr  of  them  witn 
eammeataries ;  three  editions  of  the  Latin  Neie 
TatameiU,  with  Lyra's  notes ;  and  several  edi- 
tions of  the  Prophets,  the  OospeU,  or  other  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume. — Hone. 

The  typographical  £ame  of  the  city  of  Mentz, 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  Faust's 
family;  and  that  no  farther  than  his  grandson, 
John  Schoeffer,  who  was  likewise  an  excellent 
printer.  This  individual  was  the  source  of  all 
the  disputes  upon  the  origin  of  typography.  His 
£uher  and  grandfather  had  never  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  glory  of  absolute  inventors,  but 
only  that  of  promoters,  in  union  with  Guten- 
hetg,  whom  tney  even  acknowledged  to  be  the 
oriniial  author  of  printing.  However,  Jolin 
Scboeffer,  in  the  colophons  to  his  first  editions, 
asserted  the  contrary,  and  among  others,  in  his 
edition  of  Uny,  folio,  1906.  But  in  the  Missal, 
printed  at  the  Mayence  press  in  1609,  and  after- 
wards in  other  books,  he  began  to  say :  "  atjus 
Anu"  (Jo.  Faustns)  ^ primus  Artis  impressoria 
ftdt  maeittor  et  OMCtor. "  In  the  colophon  of  the 
work  TrithemU  Brenarium  Historue  Francorum, 
1616,  he  completed  the  imposture,  by  giving  all 


the  glorr  of  the  invention  to  his  father  and 
grtandfather ;  asserting,  that  the  art  was  kept  in- 
violably secret  in  his  house  till  the  year  1402, 
after  which  time  only,  it  began  to  be  divulged 
out  of  Mentz.  This  relation  he  pnblished  in  all 
the  successive  editions;  but  finally  in  Lity, 
1618,  he  discovered  to  every  one  who  considered 
the  subject,  what  the  object  of  his  artifice  was; 
viz.  to  procure  by  this  imposture  the  honourable 
and  lucrative  privilege  from  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, in  which  mav  be  read  the  motive  for 
granting  it,  expressea  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
&brication  of  Schoeffer.  This  solemn  imperial 
privilege,  authenticating  Schoeffer's  relation, 
imposed  so  far  upon  the  learned  world,  that 
afterwards  the  imposture  was  received  as  an 
incontrovertible  truth;  and  hence  arose  num- 
berless typographical  controversies. 

1602.  Missale  ad  Unmt,  ft.  Hetfordmm. 
Folio.  This  very  rare  book,  printed  by  WilliMn 
Faques,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  impresoon  of  the 
Hereford  Missal.  It  contain*  the  following  cu- 
rious form  of  matrimony,  printed  partly  in  the 
Saxon  character. 

/.  N.  tmdetfygne  tie  N.  for  n^  wedded  vn/f, 
for  beUr,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  porer,  y» 
seknes,  €md  yn  hdthe,  (yl  deth  «t  dqmrle,  as  holy 
cAktcA  heuh  ordeyned,  and  thereto  y  plyghi  the 
my  trowthe.  Et  ttentm  accipiat  cant  per  manmim 
dactram,  in  mantt  sua  dextra,  et  ipsa  dieat  saetr- 
dote  doeente. 

I.  N.  vnderfygne  the  N.  for  my  wedded  Aow- 
hvnde,  for  beter,for  morse,  for  rseher,  for  porer, 
yn  sehenes,  and  yn  helthe,  to  be  box»tn  to  the  tyl 
deth  us  depart,  as  holy  ehwrehe  hath  ordeyned, 
and  therto  y  plyght  the  my  tromthe.  Vel  dicat 
tn  maiema  lingua  hoc  modo  saeerdote  doeente. 
Wyth  thys  rung  y  the  veede,  and  thys  gold  and 
seiner  yai  the  geue,  and  myth  tnyne  body  yeh  the 
honoure. 

1603.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  f;reat 
complaints  were  made  of  uie  frequent  fidsifica- 
tion,  pirating,  and  forgeries  of  uterarr  works. 
This  evil  gave  occasion  U^  those  privileges  of 
impression  which  were  granted  by  kmgs,  princes, 
and  supreme  pontift,  m  order  to  guarantee  to 
the  industrious  printer,  the  due  reward  of  his 
labour  and  enterprise.  But  these  diplomata 
were  often  found  a  very  inadequate  remedy  for 
the  injury.  Frequently  whole  works  were  clan- 
destinely reprinted  in  cities  or  countries  remote 
from  the  place  of  their  first  appearance ;  and  the 
author  and  original  publisher  were  very  often 
defrauded  of  their  just  advantages.  Sometimes 
books  wen  reprinted  in  sfi  abridged  and  muti- 
lated form;  and  often  with  little  attention  to 
accuracy,  or  to  the  credit  and  feelings  of  those 
authors  or  annotators  whose  names  they  bore. 
Sometimes  the  price  of  obscure  and  worthless 
publications  were  enhanced  by  a  false  date, 
place,  or  subscription ;  for  as  the  art  was  culti- 
vated with  supenor  accuracy  in  some  cities  of 
Italy,  and  at  Venice  more  especially,  the  names 
of  such  places  appearing  in  tne  tide,  were  often  - 
found  to  give  superior  sale  and  currency  to  the 
impresnon.     Whatever  might  be  the  original 
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intention  of  such  private  and  peculiar  marks, 
rebusses,  or  devices,  adopted  by  early  printers, 
after  these  literary  frauds  began  to  prevail,  thev 
became  at  least,  so  far  useful,  as  to  render  such 
frauds  less  practicable.  It  was,  however,  by  no 
means  impracticable  for  one  printer  to  counter- 
feit the  device  of  another,  in  addition  to  the 
fraudulent  assumption  of  his  name  and  designa- 
tion. A  ludicrous  instance  is  upon  record  of 
such  an  attempt,  which  betrayed  itself  like  a 
counterfeit  coin,  by  the  clumsiness  and  inaccu- 
racy of  its  execution.  Certain  printers  who 
were  so  disingenuous  as  to  counterieit  a  popular 
production  of  the  Aldine  press,  were  exposed  to 
public  ridicule  in  the  preface  to  the  Aldine 
lAvu,  1518. 

Renouard  has  also  observed  that  many  others 
of  those  printers  who  were  cotemporary  with 
the  Aldi  of  Venice,  hoping  by  this  mark  of  the 
anchor  and  dolphin  to  recommend  their  own 
impressions,  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
sudi  an  advantage.  Some  fraudulently  coun- 
terfeited the  mark  itself,  others  invented  some- 
thing analogous  to  it  Various  Italian  printers 
of  considerable  eminence  disgraced  themselves 
by  these  disingenuous  artifices.  But  the  prin- 
ters of  Lyons  carried  such  audacious  forgeries 
to  a  far  greater  length  than  any  others,  and 
Renouard  has  cited  a  particular  memorial  drawn 
up  by  Aldus  himself  on  the  subject,  and  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1503. 

It  can,  however,  be  scarce  pretended  that  this 

Srecaudonaij  use  of  the  mark  was  actually  in 
le  contempladon  of  its  original  inventors.  Some 
even  of  the  impressions  of  Faust  and  Schoeffer, 
and  other  printers  of  the  earliest  periods,  have 
such  marks  subjoined  to  their  subscriptions. 
The  device  here  given  is  from  the  Mmtz  Psalter, 
of  1457,  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer  ;  it  consists  of 
two  eau  or  shields,  exhibiting  the  arms  of  these 
respective  artists. 


As  many  of  the  early  printers  have  omitted  to 
subjoin  their  names  to  most  of  their  works, 
sucn  marks  have  often  enabled  bibliographers 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  their  place  and  origin. 
Where  both  the  mark,  note  of  the  place,  date, 
and  printer's  name  have  been  omitted,  a  like  use 
has  sometimes  been  made  even  of  the  paper 
marks;  which  appear  to  have  been  of  an  usage 
perhaps  almost  as  remote  as  the  manufacture.of 
that  article.  Amongst  other  notices  of  this  kind, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  work  last  mentioned. 

The  marks  used  by  learned  printers,  after- 
wards became  more  miscellaneous  and  general, 
and  exhibited  an  amusing  display  of  the  inge- 


nuity, erudition,  pietv,  or,  as  we  may  venture  to 
add,  sometimes  of  the  fanciful  caprice  of  the 
inventor.  Thus  John  Schoeffer  adopted  the 
arms  used  by  his  father,  but  with  a  variety  of 
whimsical  cnan^;  for  in  the  champ  or  field  of 
the  device,  he  mtioduced  shepherds  with  their 
dog  and  sheep,  in  allusion  to  the  name  Schoef- 
fer, which  signifies  shepherd.  The  claracal 
origin  of  the  anchor  and  dolphin  of  Aldus  is 
well  known.  It  was  borrowed  from  a  medal  of 
the  emperor  Titus;  and  the  hieroglyphic  is  sap- 
posed  to  correspond  with  that  adag^  is  said  to 
nave  been  the  favourite  motto  of  Augustus: 
aKfvSi  PpaZcut-  On  the  subj  ect  of  this  mark  the 
reader  will  find  much  entertainment  in  the 
Adagia  of  Erasmus,  under  the  title  Fntint 
lente;  and  that  scholar  embraces  the  same  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  rebus  or  device  of 
lus  favourite  prmter  John  Frobenius,  of  Basil. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  princes  on  this  side  the  Alps 
woidd  eneourage  liberal  studies  with  as  much 
zeal  as  those  of  Italy,  the  serpents  of  Froben 
would  not  be  so  much  less  lucrative  than  the 
dolphin  of  Aldus.  The  latter  lente  feslinam  has 
deservedly  gained  for  himself  no  less  wealth 
than  reputation.  As  to  Frobenius,  whilst  he 
constantly  carries  his  bacultu  or  staff  erect,  with 
no  other  view  than  the  public  advantage;  whilst 
he  departs  not  from  the  simplicity  of  the  dmt; 
whilst  he  exemplifies  tixe  prudence  of  the  terjient 
not  more  by  his  device  than  by  his  actions;  he 
is  rich  rather  in  reputation  than  in  an  estate." 

The  following  beautiful  lines  on  the  Aldint 
Anchor,*  cannot  fail  of  being  admired  by  the 
lovers  of  typography,  as  the  production  of  that 
venerable  and  emment  bibliographer  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges. 

THB  ALDINE  ANCHOR, 

AN  IMFltOHFnr, 

" Let  your  emhlwim,  or  devices,  be  a  dove,  oraXri.o'* 
miidcal  Ijn,  or  a  «•»<  atwter." 

Would  70a  still  be  safely  landed. 

On  the  Aldink  anckor  ride. 
Never  yet  was  vessel  stranded 

With  the  dolphi»  by  its  side. 

Fleet  Is  Wbcbil's  Hyiof;  courser, 
A  bold  and  brideless  steed  is  he; 

Bot  when  winds  are  piping  boaner. 
The  dolpbin  rides  the  stormy  sea. 

STBrBiH's  waa  a  noble  printer 
Of  luiowledge  firm  he  flxt  his  irte  ; 

But  thus  in  him  made  many  a  splinter, 
Aa,  old  Blzerir,  in  thee. 

Whose  name  the  bold  Dioamha  hallows, 
Knows  bow  well  liis  page  it  decks ; 

But  black  it  looks  as  any  gallows 
Fitted  for  poor  aathors'  necks. 

Nor  time  nor  envy  e'er  shall  canker, 
Tht  sign  that  is  mf  lasting  pride, 

Joy,  then,  to  the  Aldini  uaelbor. 
And  the  dofpMn  at  its  side. 

To  the  dolphin,  as  we're  drinking, 
life,  and  health,  and  Joy  we  soldi 

A  poet  once  he  saved  (iom  sinking , 
And  stUl  he  Uvea— the  poet's  Mend. 

The  device  of  Vindelinus  Rihelius  of  Stias- 
burg,  which  to  a  superficial  observer,  might 

•Mr.  Pickering,  the  eminent  bookseller  of  ChsnceTf- 
lane,  London,  has  adopted  the  Aldine  Anchob  u  »» 
mark. 
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seem  the  offspring  of  mere  caprice,  is  in  reality 
an  emblenuitical  repiesentation  of  Nmutit,  and 
maj  be  classically  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  epigram  of  Xenocrates : — 

Wan'd  br  the  goddess,  with  her  soitau  snd  »ih, 
>  Vij  AcnoKS,  snd  thy  Tonocz  restrain. 


The  hand  and  eofrnmuet  of  Christopher  Plan- 
tin,  with  his  motto  Labor  et  Cotutantia,  include 
a  moral  not  less  useful.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  fine  image  of  time,  conspicuous  in 
the  impressions  of  Simon  Colinseus ;  and  in  Ro- 
bert Stephen's  choice  of  the  apostolic  emblem  of 
the  olive  tree,  with  its  broken  and  insititious 
branches,  and  his  motto  Noli  alltan  lapere,  ud 
time,  Maittaire  discerns  an  evidence  of  the  hu- 
mility and  christian  piety  which  characterized 
that  distinguished  typographer. 

There  is  a  worl  extant,  by  Orlandi,  intitled 
Nodzia  delle  Marcke  degli  Anticki  e  modemi 
Inyiratoti;  but  the  author  of  L'Hietoire  de 
tlmprimerie  before  cited,  gives  no  favourable 
account  of  it.  He  says  these  notices  are  very  ill 
execated :  that  even  the  names  are  given  in  a 
mutilated  and  unintelligible  manner;  and  that 
in  the  explanation  of  the  marks  of  printers,  the 
author  frequently  falls  into  ludicrous  errors,  of 
which  the  following  instance  is  given.  In  the 
two  itorht,  the  motto  of  Cramoisy,  of  which  the 
Tounger  is  represented  bearing  food  to  the  parent 
bird,  which  even  children  might  understand  to 
be  an  ^propriate  emblem  of  filial  piety  and  af- 
fection, this  author  discovers  a  battje  of  cranet 
in  the  air,  without  having  paid  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  the  motto ;  Honora  Patrem  tuum,  and 
Matrtm fiiont,  tit  loiuftamt  tie  luper  terrain;  and 
to  other  emblems  of  kindred  agnification,  with 
which  the  angular  points  of  the  imigne  are  far- 
aiahed.  He  refers  to  pages  237  and  242  of  this 
inaccurate  work. 

Betides  the  symbols  already  enumerated,  the 
following  were  used  by  some  of  the  ancient 
foreign  printers: — ^The  anchor  is  the  mark  of 
RephelenginsatLeyden;  theariondenotesabook 
printed  by  Oporinns  at  Basil :  the  caduceut,  or 
fftmi,  by  the  Wechelius's  at  Paris  and  Frank- 
fort; the  fountain,  by  Vascosan  at  Paris;  the 
wine,  by  Janson,  or  Bleau,  at  Amsterdam ;  the 
mif,  by  the  Juntas  at  Venice,  Florence,  Lyons, 
and  Rome ;  t£e  muHerry-tree,  by  Morel,  at  Pa- 
I  ris;  the  oUae-tree,  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Amsterdam 
aid  Leyden;  the  truth,  by  the  Commelins  at 
Heidelberg  and  Paris;  the  Mtum,  by  Colinsus ; 
the;irtii<ui^-»reti,  by  Badius,  Ascensius,  Sec. 

Such  maiKs  or  rebuses  of  the  early  English 
pnnten,  as  are  deserving  of  notice,  will  be  given 
with  the  sketches  of  their  lives. 

On  the  subject  of  marks  it  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  earliest  bookbinders,  a  race  of 
men  who  at  these  times  probably  considered 
their  vocation  of  no  mean  importance,  affected 
I  also  to  disdnguish  themselves  by  devices  of  a 
similar  nature.  Very  rude  and  singular  designs 
I  cut  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  impressed  upon  the 
exterior  superfices  of  the  volume,  are  sometimes 
found  on  well  preserved  specimens  of  ancient 


binding;  to  which  the  names  or  initials  of  the 
ingenious  artist  are  annexed;  whence  it  evi- 
dently appears  that  ornament  was  not  the  sole 
motive  for  using  them.  For  various  and  singu- 
lar specimens  of  this  nature,  it  ma^  suffice  to 
refer  the  reader  to  those  libraries  which  abound 
in  early  printed  books,  and  to  the  cabinets  of 
diligent  and  curious  collectors. 

la  the  public  libraries  oi  the  continent,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  &c.  many 
early  specimens  of  binding,  ricnly  studded  with 
gems,  ornamented  with  silver  and  gold,  still  ex- 
ist, and  in  the  less  pretending  ones  of  the  monas- 
teries, the  oaken  boards  of  the  fourteenth  century 
covered  with  vellum,  are  found  attached  to  a 
great  number  of  the  books,  and  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  In  the  libraries  of  Ger- 
many are  particularly  rich  in  bindings  of  almost 
every  age  and  description.  In  the  Imperial 
library  of  Vienna,  an  eariy  specimen  exists  on  a 
fine  Mnmgeliiteriwn.  The  binding  is  of  the 
time  of  Frederic  III.  The  ornaments  consist  of 
a  lion's  head  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  sur- 
rounded by  gulden  rays,  and  having  a  lion's 
head  in  each  comer  of  the  square.  An  arabesque 
border  surrounds  the  whole,  giving  an  effect 
both  splendid  and  tasteful.*  In  the  public 
libraries  of  Ausburgh,  Stuttgart,  Landshut,  and 
some  others,  specimens,  clothed  in  every  variety 
of  material,  are  preserved. 

1604,  July  11.  In  the  British  museum  there 
is  a  very  curious  book  of  indenturet  which  was 
made  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  certain  masses,  &c.  to  be  performed  in 
Heniy  VII.'s  chapel,  then  intended  to  be  built. 
It  is  mdeed  a  most  noble  and  curious  book  ;  the 
cover  is  of  crimson  Genoese  velvet,  edged  with 
crimson  silk  and  gold  thread,  and  with  tassels  of 
the  same  material  at  each  comer.  The  inside  is 
lined  with  crimson  damask ;  on  each  side  of  the 
cover  are  five  bosses,  made  of  silver,  wrought  and 
gilt;  those  in  the  middle  have  the  arms  and 
supporters  of  the  king,  with  his  crown  and  sup- 
porters of  silver,gilt  and  enamelled;  in  the  others, 
at  each  comer,  are  so  many  portcullises,  also  gilt 
and  enamelled.  It  is  fastened  by  two  hasps, 
made  of  8ilver,and  splendidly  enamelled  with  uie 
T6d  rose  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  coun- 
terpart of  these  indentures,  bound  and  decorated 
in  all  respects  like  the  original,  is  preserved  in 
the  Record  office  in  the  chapter  house,  at  West- 
minster.— Home. 

From  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Henry  VII.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  these  sovereigns,  by  their  purchasing  books 
abroad,  by  their  encouragement  of  printing,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  binding  of  their  books,  pro- 

*  nose  vrbo  sre  desiroiu  of  knowinf  more  of  the  early 
Ustoiy  of  bookUndint  are  referred  to  the  fbUowtng  works : 
— Dibdln's  BitUagrapMeal  Tomr,  and  BibUograpMcal  Deea- 
meron;  Frltch's  Dtturlatlo»  mi  BooMtnOen;  Warton's 
HMary  of  BrngStk  Poettfi  Wardrobe  accoimts  of  our 
eaily  soverelcns ;  Home's  /HAwAteHso  to  BibHorrtpkf ; 
Hartshoma'a  Book  BariiiM  of  Camtridgei  aaiteman't 
Magumui  Paiierson  the  Dark  Ages,  in  the  BrMMJfara- 
rhu,  vol.  IS;  Amett's  Booktofthe  Aneientt,  AC. 
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moted  the  cause  of  learning  in  England.  A  few 
items  from  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  IV. 
88  regards  the  binding  of  books,  will  illnstnite 
ttus  subject :  "  To  Piers  Baudduyn  stacioner  for 
bynding,  gilding,  and  dressing  or  a  booke  called 
TUui  LUmu  xxt  i  for  byndinff,  gilding,  and 
dreving  of  a  booke  of  the  HiM/  TrimU  xtji ; 
for  bvuding,  gilding,  and  dressing  of  a  booke 
callea  t/keBi(&  am'«;  to  Alice  Claversylkwoman 
foranunceof  sowmgrilkzivd.  Velvet  cremysyn 
fig^nred  with  white,  vim.  per  yard.  The  coper- 
smythe  for  iij  paire  of  claspes  of  coper  and  gilt 
witn  roses  uppon  them  price  of  eveiy  psiire  iijf ." 

In  the  pnvy-purse  account  of  Ehzabeth  of 
York,  for  the  year  160d,  the  following  items 
occur,  "  paid  twenty-pence  for  a  Primer  and 
Ptalter."  At  this  time,  twenty-pence  would 
have  bought  half  a  load  of  barley,  and  was  equal 
to  six  days  work  of  a  labourer.  Wlieat  was 
seven  shiUings  and  sixpence  a  quarter;  malt 
three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  oats,  one  shilling 
and  tenpence ;  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  beef, 
pork,  or  veal,  one  day's  labour ;  seven  pounds 
of  cheese,  or  four  pounds  of  butter,  the  same. 
The  wages  of  a  laoourer  was  threepence  half- 
penny a  day  ;  various  workmen  from  fourpence 
to  ^pence  a  day. 

Inscriptions  first  collected  for  publication. 

1606.  Widi  resard  to  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
kings  of  Englanc^  an  officer  of  the  court  remain, 
inx  under  t&t  title  to  this  day,  he  is  undoubt- 
e<uy  the  same  that  is  styled  the  king's  versifier, 
and  to  whom  one  hundred  shillings  were  paid  as 
his  annual  stipend,  in  the  year  1251.  But 
when  or  how  that  title  commenced,  and  whether 
this  officer  was  ever  solemnly  crowned  with 
laurel  at  his  first  investiture,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined, after  the  searches  of  the  learned  Sel- 
den  on  this  question  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  barbarous  and 
inglorious  name  of  veriifier  gradually  gave  way 
to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  dignity : 
or  rather,  that  at  lengdi,  those  only  were  in 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had 
received  academical  sanction,  and  had  merited  a 
crown  of  laurel  in  the  universities  for  their  abili- 
ties in  Latin  composition,  particularly  Latin  ver- 
sification. Great  confusion  has  entered  into 
this  subject,  on  account  of  the  degrees  in  graifl- 
mar,  which  included  rhetoric  and  versification, 
ancientiy  taken  in  our  universities,  particularly 
at  Oxford :  on  which  occasion,  a  wreath  of  lau- 
rel was  presented  to  the  new  graduate,  who  was' 
afterwards  usually  styled  poeta  laureattu.  These 
scholastic  laureations,  however,  seem  to  have 

S'ven  rise  to  the  appellation  in  question.  Thus 
e  king's  laureate  was  nothing  more  than  "  a 
graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of 
ue  Ung."  That  he  originally  wrote  in  latin, 
appears  from  the  ancient  title  vertifieator :  and 
may  be  moreover  collected  from  the  two  Latin 
poems,  which  Baston  and  Gulielmus,  who  ap- 
pear to  hare  respectively  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I.  and  Edward  [I., 
officiallv  composed  on  Richard's  crusade,  and 
Edward's  siege  of  Striveling  castie. 


One  John  Watson,  a  student  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  concession  to  be  graduated  and  lau- 
reated  in  that  science;  on  condition  that  be 
composed  one  hundred  Latin  verses  in  praise  of 
the  university,  and  a  Latin  comedy.  Another 
grammarian  was  distinguished  wiu  the  same 
badge,  after  having  stipulated,  that,  at  the  next 
pubUc  act,  he  would  affix  the  same  number  of 
hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  Saint  Mary's 
church,  that  they  inight  be  seen  by  the  whole 
university.  This  was  at  that  period  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  publication.  About  the 
same  time,  one  Maurice  Byrchensaw,  a  scholar 
in  rhetoric,  supplicated  to  be  admitted  to  read 
lectures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that  faculty; 
and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  provision, 
that  he  should  write  one  hundred  verses  on  the 
glory  of  the  universi^,  ttnd  not  sufiier  Ovid's  Art 
of  Loee,  and  the  EUgia  of  Pamphilus,  to  be 
studied  in  his  auditory.  Not  long  afterwards, 
one  John  Bulman,  another  rhetorician,  having 
complied  with  the  terms  imposed,  of  explaining 
the  first  book  of  TuUy's  Officet,  and  likewise  the 
first  of  his  EfUUetf  without  any  pecuniary  emo- 
lument, was  graduated  in  rhetoric ;  and  a  crown 
of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  cnancellor  of  the  univernty.  About 
the  year  1489,  Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford, 
and  in  the  year  1493,  was  permitted  to  wear  his 
laurel  at  Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  af- 
fords the  last  instance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  secular  priest,  and  eminent 
for  his  various  treatises  in  giammar,  and  for  his 
facility  in  Latin  poetry:  naving  exercised  hia 
art  many  years,  and  submitting  to  the  cnstomair 
demand  of  an  hundred  verses,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  laurel  in  the  year  1612.  This  tide  is 
prefixed  to  one  of  his  grammatical  systems: 
jRoberti  Whittintoni,  LiehfeUietuii,  Grmama- 
tica  Magiitri,  Prototaiu  Anglia,  infiorentutima, 
Oxonienn  Aehademia  Laureaii,  de  Oeto  ParlUms 
Oratimi*.  In  his  PttnegvTic  to  cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  he  mentions  his  lauiei, 

Siudpe  LADRicoMi  mnniuenla  parra  Kobcfti. 

The  first  mention  of  the  kin^s  poet,  under 
the  appellation  of  laureate,  was  John  Kay,  who 
was  appointed  poet  laureate  to  Edward  the 
Fourth  It  is  extraordinary,  t])at  he  should 
have  left  no  pieces  of  poetry  to  prove  his  preten- 
sions in  some  degree  to  this  office,  with  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  invested  by  tiie  king,  at  his 
return  from  Italy.  The  only  composition  he  has 
transmitted  to  posterity  is  a  prose  English  trans- 
lation of  a  Latin  history  of  tne  siege  of  Rhodes: 
in  the  dedication  addressed  to  king  Edward,  or 
rather  in  the  titie,  he  styles  himseff  Ay<  hwmJble 
poete  laureate.  Although  this  our  laureate  fur- 
nishes us  with  no  materials  as  a  poet,  yet  his 
office,  which  here  occurs  for  the  first  time  under 
this  denomination,  must  not  pass  unnoticed  in 
the  annals  of  literature. 

Andrew  Bernard,  successively  poet  laureate 
of  KinK  Henry  VII.  and  his  successor,  who 
receivea  a  salary  of  ten  marks  (£6  13*.  4d.) 
affords  a  still  stronger  proof  that  this  officer  was 
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a  Latin  scholar.  He  was  a  aative  of  Toulouse, 
and  an  At^nstine  monk.  He  was  not  only  the 
king's  poet  lanieate,  as  it  is  supposed,  but  his 
historiographer,  and  preceptor  in  giammar  to 
prince  Arthur.  He  obtained  many  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  England.  AU  the  pieces  now  to 
be  found,  which  he  wrote  in  the  character  of 
poet  laureate,  are  in  Latin.  These  are.  An  Ad- 
dnu  to  Hamf  the  Eighth  for  the  moit  auipieiotu 
hmmiti$tgofAe  teMh  year  of  hit  reign,  with  an 
^^iUutUtnuttin  on  the  marruue  of  Franeit  the 
Damhin  of  France  with  the  King^t  Dmighler. — 
A  New  Ytan't  Gift  for  the  year  1516.  And 
rerses  wishingprosperity  to  his  majesty's  thir- 
teenth year.  He  has  left  some  Latin  hymns : 
and  many  of  his  Latin  prose  pieces,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  quality  of  historiographer  to  both 
monaichs,  are  remaining. 

John  King,  his  successor,  was  followed  by 
SkelUm,  upon  whose  testimony  we  learn  that 
Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate  enjoyed  no  such 
distinction  :  they  %oanted  nothing  hut  the  laurel. 
Then  came  a  splendid  train  of  names:  Spenser, 
Daniel,  Jonson,  Darenant,  and  Dryden.— Shad- 
well  united  the  offices  of  poet  laureate  and  his- 
I  loriographer,  and  by  a  manuscript  account  of 
the  public  revenue,  it  appears  that  for  two  years 
salary  be  received  iG600.  At  his  death  Rymer 
became  historiogr^ber,  and  Tate  the  laureate ; 
who  was  suoeeeded  by  Rowe,  Eusden,  and  Cib- 
ber.  William  Whitehead  was  the  forerunner  of 
Thomas  Warton ;  and  Hen^Pye,  the  harbinger 
of  Kr.  Southey,  known  no  less  for  his  vast  lite- 
rary attainments  and  poetic  genius,  than  for  his 
exemplary  virtues. 

The  form  of  creation  of  three  laureate  poets 
at  StzasbuTg,  in  1621,  is  very  remarkable :  "I 
oeate  you,  being  plaiced  in  a  chair  of  state, 
crownea  with  laiuel  and  ivy,  catd  wearing  a  ring 
ofgoldy  and  the  same  do  pronounce  and  consti- 
tate  foett  lawrtatei  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  G>'o«t — 
Amen." 

1S06,  Nov.  10.  Pope  Julius  II.  enters  trium- 
phantly the  captured  city  of  Bologna :  and  upon 
this  important  occasion  Michael  Angelo  modeUed 
a  statue  of  him.  The  air  and  attitude  of  the 
statue  fl  said  to  have  been  grand,  austere,  and 
nugectic:  in  one  of  the  visits  he  received  from 
his  holiness,  the  pope  making  his  observations 
and  remarks  with  bis  accustomed  familiarity, 
asked  if  the  extended  right  arm  was  bestowing  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  on  the  people  f  To  which 
Michael  Angelo  replied,  "  The  action  is  only 
meant  to  be  hostile  to  disobedience  ;"  and  then 
asked  the  pontiff  whether  be  would  not  have  a 
book  put  into  the  other  hand  ?  Julius  fscetiously 
answered, "  No,  a  sword  would  be  more  adapted 
to  my  character ;  I  am  i%o  beok  man."  Julian 
de  le  Rovere,  pope  Julius  II.  died  Feb.  21, 1513. 

1506.  The  OriyTiarge  of  Crytten  Men.  En- 
prynted  in  the  Cyte  (^London  in  the  fUte  ttrete 
at  the  lygne  of  the  sonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
the  year  ofourlorde  mxeeecv).  Quarto. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliomania, 
second  edition,  page  169,  describes  this  singular 


work.  The  title  is  cut  on  wood,  in  large  square 
letters  over  a  print  representing  the  inside  of  a 
gothic  church,  with  three  persons  at  confession, 
one  of  whom  is  a  female  receiving  absolution. 
Onsign.A.j.isa  supposed  portrait  of  the  author, 
a  priest  sitting  at  an  ancient  reading  desk  with 
books ;  but  this  engraving  is  common  to  many 
volumes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
This  edition  contains  218  leaves.  A  single  spe- 
cimen is  all  that  we  can  give  of  the  contents  of 
this  extraordinary  volume: — the  decalogue  is 
thus  summed  up  in  one  of  the  engravings — 

Ona  only  Ood  thoD  abih  lone  and  worahlp  perfytelr. 
God  in  vajrae  Uum  alialt  not  iwm  br  no:  othra  lyke. 
The  SondaTi  thou  ahalt  kepe  and  aenie  God  deooatly. 
Fader  and  moder  thoa  •halt  honor  to  thende  that  thou 

lyiXK  lonffe. 
No  man  thou  ahalt  ilc  in  dede  nor  wjUjntHj. 
Lechery  thou  ahalt  not  do,  of  body  ne  of  content. 
No  menne*  godea  thoa  alialt  not  stele,  nor  wlth^e. 
FUa  wytnea  thou  ahalt  not  here  nor  lye  in  ony  wyae. 
The  wetkea  of  the  fleah  thoa  desyre  not  but  in  maryafe. 
Other  menea  godea  thoa  slialt  not  coaeyt  to  haae  aqjastly. 

1506.  Bagford,  in  his  manuicripit,  mentions 
one  John  Disle,  a  printer  in  London,  without 
naming  any  work  done  by  him. 

1507,  March  !i.  The  following  instance  will 
show  what  incredible  pains  were  taken  to  collect 
books,  at  immense  expense  ;  and  to  avoid  the 
thunders  of  the  church,  that  were  directed  against 
any  persons  who  should  purloin  or  disperse  the 
volumes  belonging  to  the  various  monastic  in- 
stitutions. This  fact  is  afforded  by  an  epistle, 
addressed  by  tbe  cardinal  legate,  George  of  Am- 
basia,  to  the  canons  of  Bruges,  from  whom  he 
had  borrowed  Hiliary  on  the  Pialmt. 

"  George  of  Ambasia,  presbyter  of  St.  Sixtus, 
cardinal  of  Rouen,  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  to 
his  dear  friends  the  venerable  the  fathers,  the 
canons,  and  chapter,  of  the  sacred  chapel  of 
Bruges ;  wisheth  peace. 

"  Having  been  mformed  that  in  the  library  of 
your  sacred  chapel,  there  was  an  ancient  copy  of 
Hiliary  of  Poittert  on  the  Pialme  ;  and  tuing 
great  dfelightin  literary  pursuits,  especially  those 
which  regard  our  holy  religion,  so  far  as  our 
weak  abilities  will  permit ;  we  requested  from 
your  paternal  kindness  the  loan  of  Uiat  book  for 
a  few  days,  to  which  you  courteously  acceded, 
notwithstanding  the  Pontifical  Bull,  which  for- 
bade any  books  oeing  taken  away  from  the  library 
under  pain  of  excommunication. 

"  Wnerefore,  having  read  the  book  with  con- 
siderable pleasure,  we  have  resolved  to  have  it 
copied ;  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  requisite 
to  have  it  in  our  possession  for  some  months, 
though  we  intend,  after  it  has  been  transcribed, 
to  return  it  uninjured  to  your  paternal  care. 
We,  therefore,  absolve  you  from  whatever  cen- 
sures or  punishments,  you  might  incur  by  lending 
the  book ;  and  by  the  authority  with  which  we 
are  invested,  do  hereby  pronounce  and  declare  you 
absolved,  notwithstanding  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary, contained  in  the  aforesaid  bull,  or  in  any 
other. 

"  Given  at  Bruges,  the  third  day  of  March 
MDVii.    George,  cardinal-l^;ate  of*^  Rouen." 

1507.  In  this  year  preparations  were  com- 
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menced  for  establishing'  a  Greek  press  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  Francis  Tissard,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  superintended  this 
important  undertaking ;  and  prevailed  upon 
£gidus  or  Gilles  Gourmount  to  set  up  a  Greek 
press  ;  and  the  first  specimens  of  impressions, 
entirely  Greek,  appeared  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
in  this  year.  The  first  Greek  book,  which  issued 
from  Gourmount 's  press,  was  a  small  elementary 
work,  containing  a  Greek  alphabet,  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation, ice.  This  work  came  forth  under 
the  especisil  patronage  of  the  Prince  de  Valois, 
(afterwards  Francis  I.)  and  of  John  d'Orleans, 
archbishop  of  Toulouse,  afterwards  cardinal  de 
Longuevifle.  Three  other  Greek  works  made 
their  appearance  in  the  same  year,  and  these 
were  the  first  Greek  impressions  tnat  were  execu- 
ted in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  Gourmount 
having,  in  conjunction  with  Tissard,  thus  sur- 
mounted, the  n)rmidable  difficulties  of  such  a 
first  undertaking,  and  merited  the  title  which  he 
assumed  of  Primus  Grtecarum  litterarum  Paritiu 
impretsor.  In  1508  he  established  his  claim  to 
the  like  honourable  distinction  for  the  Hebrew,  by 
his  impression  of  two  works  from  the  zealous  pen 
of  Tissard.  Gilles  de  Gourmount  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  employment  of  his  Greek 
press,  but  printed  various  other  works  of  different 
descriptions. — After  the  example  of  this  artist, 
the  printers  of  Paris,  encouraged  by  the  univer- 
sity, made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  enrich  their 
respective  typographic  establishments  with  Greek 
characters.  GUles  Gourmount  appears  to  have 
survived  till  the  year  1528,  or  longer.  His  usual 
mark  or  device  consisted  of  his  own  arms,  sur- 
rounded by  this  motto ; 

Tdat  on  taztl  pr^s  oa  loin 
A  le  fort  da  foible  dcsoin. 

In  addition  also  to  the  above,  he  frequently 
added  certain  Greek  adagia, 

1S07.  At  this  period,  besides  the  books  that 
were  printed  in  England,  ikete  were  several 
printed  for  us  abroad,  by  the  encouragement  of 
English  merchants,  and  others,  as  well  as  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  as  their  own  profit 
and  advantage.  Among  others  was  Mr.  Bretton, 
a  merchant  of  London,  who  seems  to  have  bore 
the  character  of  a  faithful  and  honest  man,  as 
appears  by  the  books  printed  at  his  expense. 

la  this  year  several  of  the  prayer  books  in 
Enriish,  were  sold  at  the  sign  of  the  Trinity,  in 
St.  Paul's  church  yard. 

John  of  Doesborowe,  a  printer  at  Antwerp, 
about  this  time,  executed  many  works  in  die 
English  tongue.  Among  others,  Mr.  Warton 
says  "  There  is  an  old  book  (or  as  he  elsewhere 
terms  it,  an  old  black-lettered  history)  of  the 
necromancer  Virgil,  printed  in  1610."  Thii  boke 
(intitled  Virgilius)  treaUth  of  the  lyfe  of  Vir- 
gUitu,  and  of  hit  deth,and  numv  marvayles  thai 
he  did  in  hyi  lyfe  tyme,  by  whitchcraft  and  nigra- 
vumty,  thorough  the  help  of  the  drvylU  of  hell. 

The  colophon — 77n«  eyideth  the  lyfe  of  Vir- 
gilius, with  many  dyvtrs  consaytes  tXat  he  dyd. 
Emprynted  in  the  eytie  ofAndewarpe  by  me  John 


Doesborche  dwelling  at  the  Comer  Porte,  with 
cuts,  8vo.  Mr.  Warton  also  says  that  this  en- 
chanter Vii^l  is  introduced  in  tne  fifty-seventh 
chapter  of  the  Getta  Romanorum.  This  fictitious 
personage,  however,  seems  to  be  formed  of  the 
genuine  Virgil ;  because  of  the  subject  of  the 
eighth  eclogue  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  adept 
in  the  mysteries  of  magic  and  incantation. 

1508.  The  most  ancient  specimen  of  printing 
in  Scotland  extant,  is  a  collection  entitled  the 
Porteus  of  Nobleness,  Edinbur^.  A  patent  had 
been  granted  by  James  IV.  to  Walter  Chapman, 
a  merchant  of  that  city,  and  Andrew  MoIIar,  a 
workman,  for  establishing  a  press  there  in  1507. 
Mr.  Watson,  in  his  History  of  Printing,  says, 
that  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  from  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  priests 
who  fled  thither  from  the  persecutions  at  nome. 
Mr.  Robertson,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Soodand, 
discovered  the  patent  of  James  IV.  which  renders 
it  certain  that  printing  was  exercised  in  Scotland 
thirty-five  years  after  Caxton  in  England. 

In  1509,  a  Breviary  of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh.  A  second  part,  was 
printed  in  the  following  year.  Very  few  works, 
however,  appear  to  have  issued  from  this  or  any 
other  Scotcn  press  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

The  following  amusing  extract,  containing  the 
ancient  method  of  punctuation,  is  firom  a  work 
entitled  Atetniiu*  dedynsons  with  the  Plain  Ex- 
positor. Without  date,  place,  or  printer's  name, 
4to.  This  work  is  ascribed  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
from  a  peculiar  type  which  is  found  in  the  Ortus 
Vocubulorum,  by  the  same  printer. 

"Of  the  craft  ofPaynting. 

"  Therbefiue  maner  pontys,and  tnitmoiu  most 
vside  with  cvnnying  men :  the  which,  if  they  be 
wel  vsid,  make  the  sentens  very  light,  and  esy  to 
vnderstond  both  to  the  reder,  ^  the  herer,  §■  they 
be  these  :  virgil,  come,  parenthesis,  playnt  poynt, 
and  interrogatif.  A  virgil  is  a  sctender  stryke : 
lempigefyrwaide  thitwyse,  be  tokynynge  a  tytyl, 
short  rest  loithout  any  perfetnes  yet  of  sentens : 
as  betwene  the  fane  poyntis  a  fore  rehersid.  A 
come  is  with  tway  tttus  thitwyse  :  betokynyng  a 
longer  rest :  and  the  sentens  yet  ether  is  vnpeifet : 
or  els,  if  it  be  perfet :  ther  cunmith  more  after, 
longyng  to  it:  the  which  more  eomynly'can  not 
be  perfect  by  itself  without  at  the  lest  summat  of 
it :  that  gothe  a  fore.  A  parenthesis  is  with  tway 
crokyd  virgils  :  as  an  olde  mone,  4r  a  not  bely  to 
bely :  the  whiche  be  set  on  theton  afore  the  begyn- 
yng,  and  tltetother  after  the  latyr  ende  of  a  clause : 
eomyng  within  an  other  clause :  that  may  be  per- 
feet :  thof  the  clause,  so  eomyng  betwene :  wer 
anoey  and  therefore  it  is  sowndyde  eomynfy  a  note 
lower,than  the  vtter  clause,  m  the  sentens  cannot 
beperfet  without  the  ynmtr  cUnue,  then  ttede  td 
the  first  crokyde  mrgU  a  streght  virgil  wol  do 
very  wel :  and  ttede  of  the  Utter  mutt  nedit  be  a 
come.  A  playne  point  it  with  won  tittU  thitwyte. 
4r  it  cmneUi  after  the  ende  of  al  the  whole  tentent 
betokinyng  a  lange  rest.  An  interrogate  it  with 
tway  tttilt ;  the  vpper  rytyng  thit  wyte?  ^  it 
cumeth  after  the  ende  of  a  whole  reaton :  wkeryn 
ther  it  turn  guettion  axtide.  the  uMche  ende  of 
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lAereton,trwRgaMittt)ere/oranaiuwaTe :  rimth 
mwarde.  wiMvemmde  tMte  ndit  in  englutke: 
bjf  CONK  tkeg  he  ai  profiuMe,  and  neeeaaru  to  be 
ieple  m  euery  mother  tvnge,  ai  tn  latin.  Sethm 
we  fas  we  woUe  be  god :  every  precker  wolde  do) 
home  kept  more  rvHit  bothe  tn  owre  engliuhe,  and 
lalyn :  what  tiede  we,  tethm  owre  own  be  raffi- 
cient  siMfA  :  to  put  mm  o&er  exemplit." 

1500.  The  Shfp  ofFolyi  of  the  Worlde.  In- 
pren^fd m  tke  Cyteof  London  in  Fletettre[le']  at 
Ike  eigne  of  St^nt  George  By  Biekarde  Pynson, 
to  kyt  Cotte  and  cJuKrge.  Ended  the  yere  of  ovt 
Saiaour,  m.d.ix.    The  xUii  day  of  Decembre. 

The  bibliogiaphical  anangement  of  this  curi- 
ous volume  is,  Pynson's  seventh  derice  on  the 
recto  of  the  fint  leaf;  and  on  the  reverse  the 
translator's  dedication  to  "Thomas  Comisshe, 
Bishop  of  Tine,  and  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Wells,"  -written  in  Latin.  Beneath  the  dedica- 
tion is  the  following  title : — "  This  present  boke 
named  the  shvp  of  folys  of  the  worlae  was  trans- 
lated in  the  Cfolla^  of  saynt  mary  Oterr  in  the 
connte  of  Deuonsnyre :  out  of  Laten,  Frenche, 
and  Doche  into  Enrlysshe  tonge  by  Alexander 
Baidi^  Preste:  ana  at  that  tyme  Chaplen  in 
the  aa.fde  College,  translated  the  yere  of  our 
Lorde  god.  m.ccccc.viij.    Jnprentyd  &c." 

Through  the  volume,  which  is  written  in  a 
measase  similar  to  the  above,  the  left  hand  pages 
have  the  word  "  Folivm,"  and  on  the  right  is 
the  namber  in  roman  capitals :  they  extend  to 
odxxim.  The  volume  closes  with  a  ballad  in 
faoDonr  of  the  Virgin,  oftwelve  eight-line  stanzas, 
after  which  is  the  following  colophon  ly- 

Oar  8hyp  hoe  leryth  the  mm  brode 
By  tadpe  at  Qod  ilmnht  aod  qnyetljr 
it  Anker  we  lye  within  the  rode 
Bat  who  that  lyateth  of  them  to  bye 
In  Vlete  strete  ahall  them  fynde  tmly 
At  title  George :  in  Richade  Pynaonne«  {lUce 
Brynter  vnto  the  kyngs  noble  grace. 
Deo  GraUai. 

Our  aa&or's  stanza  is  verbose,  prosaic,  and 
tedious :  and  for  many  pages  together,  his  poe- 
t^  is  little  better  than  a  trite  nomily  in  verse. 
llie  title  promises  much  character  and  plea- 
santry :  but  we  shall  be  disappointed,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  find  the  foibles  of  the  crew  of  our  ship 
Umched  by  the  hand  of  the  author  of  the  Can- 
terbury TaUe,  or  exposed  in  the  rough  yet  strong 
satire  of  Fierce  Plowman.  He  sometimes,  how- 
ever, lias  a  stroke  of  humour :  as  in  the  following 
stanza,  where  he  wishes  to  take  on  board  eight 
secondaries,  or  minor  canons,  of  his  college : — 

Softe,  FooUe,  eofte,  a  Utle  slacke  your  pace, 
nn  I  hare  apace  yon  to*  order  by  degree ; 
I  lune  eyght  neyghbonn,  that  lint  ahaU  have  a  place 
WUhia  tUa  my  ahyp,  for  they  moat  worthy  be . 
Tber  may  their  learning  receyye  coatlea  and  ftee, 
Tlien-  walea  abutting  and  Joining  to  the  achodesi* 
Nothing  they  can,  yirt  nonglit  will  they  learn  nor  aee, 
Xlurefoie  alun  thiqr  goide  this  one  ahip  oflbolea. 

The  ^norance  of  the  English  clergy  is  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  his  animadversion.    He  says, 

Far  if  one  can  flatter,  and  beare  a  hawke  on  hia  flat. 
Be  ahal  be  made  paraon  of  Honington  or  of  Clift. 

*  To  the  caOegiate  dmreh  of  Saint  Mary  Ottery  a  aehool 
was  annexed,  by  the  mnnlflcent  founder,  Grandlaon, 
biabop  of  Szcter.    This  college  wia  foonded  in  the  jrear 
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These  were  rich  benefices  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saint  Mary  Ottery. 

And  in  another  place,  he  thus  censures  the 
fashionable  reading  of  his  age:  much  in  the 
tone  of  bis  predecessor  Hawes. 

For  goodly  acripture  ta  not  worth  an  hawe. 
Bat  talea  are  loved  ground  of  ribandry. 
And  manj'  are  ao  hUnded  with  their  foly. 
That  no  aetiptnr  tfainke  they  ao  true  nor  gode 
As  is  a  fooliah  Jeat  of  RoUn  hode. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  general  manner  we  select 
his  character  of  the  student  or  bookworm :  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  the  first  fool  in  the  ship. 

That  In  tUa  ship  the  chiefe  idace  I  goveme. 
By  thta  wide  aea  with  foolla  wandermg. 
Toe  cause  la  plalne  and  eaay  to  dlacenie  ; 
Still  am  I  bnay  bookes  aasembling. 
For  to  have  plentie  it  U  a  pleaaaunt  thing. 
In  my  conceyt,  to  have  tbem  ay  In  hand , 
Bat  what  ttiey  meane  do  I  not  nndsnlande. 

But  yet  I  have  them  in  great  reverence 

And  honour,  aaving  them  from  filth  and  ordure  ; 

By  often  bmsahing  and  much  diligence. 

Full  goodly  bonnde  In  pleaaannt  coverture 

Of  damaa,  aattln,  or  ela  of  velvet  pure  :• 

I  keepe  them  aure,  Umting  least  they  should  be  loat. 

For  in  tbem  ia  the  cunning  wherein  I  me  boast 

But  if  it  ftaitune  that  any  learned  man 

Within  mj  lionse  fall  to  diapotation, 

I  drawe  the  cnrtaynea  to  aliewe  mj  bokea  then. 

That  tliey  o^  my  cunning  ahould  make  probation : 

I  love  not  to  fiaU  in  altencatioo : 

And  wliile  the  oommen,  my  bookes  I  tnme  and  winde. 

For  ail  is  in  them,  and  noUiing  In  m;  minde. 

Ftolnmeus  the  riche  canaed,  lone  agone. 
Over  all  the  worlde  good  bookes  to  be  Bought* 
Done  was  liia  commaudement,  &c. 

Lo  in  likewlae  of  bookes  I  have  store. 
But  few  I  reade,  and  fewer  nnderetande; 
I  folowe  not  their  doctrine,  nor  their  lore. 
It  ia  enough  to  beare  a  Imoke  tn  liande : 
It  were  too  much  to  be  in  such  a  lande ; 
For  to  be  Immde  to  lolce  within  the  boke 
I  am  content  on  the  fkyre  coveryng  to  looke. 

Kfch  ia  not  lettred  that  nowe  la  made  a  lorde, 
Nor  edie  a  derke  that  heth  a  benefice ; 
They  are  not  all  lawrera  that  plees  dorecorde, 
All  that  are  promoted  are  not  folly  wlaei 
On  ancb  ehuee  now  foftnne  throwes  her  dice : 
lliat  thonjrh  one  knowe  but  the  yriah  game 
Yet  woold  he  have  a  gentleman*a  name. 

So  in  Ukewiae,  I  am  in  ancb  a  case. 

Though  I  nought  can,  I  would  be  called  wise ; 

Alao  I  may  set  another  in  my  place 

Which  may  for  me  my  bookea  exereiae  j 

Or  ^  I  will  ensue  the  common  gulae. 

And  aay  eomcedo  to  every  argument, 

I.e*t  ly  much  speech  my  Latin  ahould  be  spent 

All  ancient  satirical  writings,  even  those  of  an 
inferior  cast,  have  their  merit,  and  deserve  at- 
tention, as  they  transmit  pictures  of  familiar 
manners,  and  preserve  popular  customs.  In  this 
light,  at  least,  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools,  which  is 
a  general  satire  on  the  times,  will  be  found 


*  That  monks  and  atudenta  were  writers  and  Hnden  of 
booka,  many  inatancea  have  been  given,  and  a  many  more 
might  be  adduced.  But  two  nameamuat  not  be  overlooked, 
becauae  they  were  both  eminent  in  the  annala  of  llteiature 
and  in  the  binding  and  ornamenting  of  booka,  in  gold, 
ailver,  and  predoua  atonea :— Dagieoa,  abbot  of  Innuktl- 
llng,  in  Irdand,  who  died  in  S87i  and  lIHon,  the  first 
blahop  of  Ardhraocan,  in  the  county  of  Heath,  In  the  aame 
country.— In  the  fint  page  of  a  manuscript  I4/»  of  Cmeu- 
brmna,  thia  note  oecnra,  "  Ex  ooajunctione  dompni  Wyl- 
lelml  Edya  monaslerll  B.  Mariae  8.  Modwenia  Virginia  de 
Burton  auper  Trent  moiuudd,  dam  eaaet  atudena  Oxoniae, 
MDXvii."  The  word  conjunctlo  ta  Hgadtra.  The  book  ta 
much  older  than  thia  entry. 
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.  entertaining.  Nor  must  it  be  denied,  that  his 
'  language  is  more  cultivated  than  that  of  many 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  he  contributed  h& 
share  to  the  improvement  of  the  English  phra- 
seology. His  author,  Sebastian  Brandt,  a  Ger- 
man, who  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1458,  and 
died  1521,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  uni> 
versal  erudition ;  and  his  work,  for  the  most 
part,  is  a  tissue  of  citations  from  the  ancient 
poets  and  historians. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  Hittory  of  Englith  Poetry, 
takes  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  modem 
leaminr  through  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV., 
Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  following  judicious  and  ingeni- 
ous observations ;  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  at  length : — 

"  The  customs,  institutions,  traditions,  and 
religion,  of  the  middle  ages,  were  favourable  to 
poetry.  Their  pageaunts,  processions,  specta- 
cles, and  ceremonies,  were  iriendly  to  imagery, 
to  personification  and  allegory.  Ignorance  and 
superstition,  so  opposite  to  the  real  interests  of 
human  society,  are  the  parents  of  imagination. 
The  very  devotion  of  the  Gothic  times  was 
romantic.  The  catholic  worship,  besides  that  its 
numerous  exterior  appendages  were  of  a  pic- 
turesque and  even  of  a  poetical  nature,  disposed 
the  mind  to  a  state  of  deception,  and  encouraged, 
or  rather  authorised,  every  species  of  credulity : 
its  visions,  miracles,  and  legends,  propagated  a 
general  propensity  to  the  marvellous,  and  streng- 
thened the  belief  of  spectres,  demons,  witches, 
and  incantations.  These  allusions  were  heigh- 
tened by  churches  of  a  wonderful  mechanism, 
and  constructed  on  such  principles  of  inexplica- 
ble architecture  as  had  a  tendency  to  impress 
the  soul  with  every  false  sensation  of  religious 
fear.  The  savage  pomp  and  the  capricious  he- 
roism of  the  baroniaJ  manners,  were  replete  with 
incident,  adventure,  and  enterprise :  and  the  in- 
tractable genius  of  the  feudal  policy,  held  forth 
those  irregularities  of  conduct,  discordances  of 
interest,  and  dissimilarities  of  situation,  that 
framed  rich  materials  for  the  minstrel-muse. 
The  tacit  conipact  of  fashion,  which  promotes 
civilly  by  diffusing  habits  of  uniformity,  and 
therefore  destroys  peculiarities  of  character  and 
situation,  had  not  yet  operated  upon  life:  nor 
had  domestic  convenience  abolished  unwieldy 
magnificence.  Literature,  and  a  better  sense  of 
things,  not  only  banished  these  barbarities,  but 
supeiseded  the  mode  of  composition  which  was 
formed  upon  them.  Romantic  poetry  gave  way 
to  the  force  of  reason  and  inquiry ;  as  its  own 
inchanted  palaces  and  gardens  instantaneously 
vanished,  when  the  Christian  champion  dis- 
played the  shield  of  tmth,  and  baffled  tue  charm 
of  the  necromancer.  The  study  of  the  classics, 
together,  with  a  colder  magic  and  a  tamer  my- 
thology, introduced  method  into  composition : 
and  the  universal  ambition  of  rivalling  those 
new  patterns  of  excellence,  the  faulUess  models 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  produced  that  bane  of  in- 
vention, imitation.  Erudition  was  made  to  act 
upon  genius.    Fancy  was  weakened  by  reflec- 


tion and  philoEophT.  The  Cuhion  of  treating 
every  thing  scientifically,  applied  speculation 
and  theory  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Judgment 
was  advanced  above  ima^nation,  and  rules  of 
criticism  were  established.  The  brave  eccentri- 
cities of  original  genius,  and  the  daring  hardi- 
ness of  native  thought,  were  intimidated  by  me- 
taphyseal sentiments  of  perfection  and  refine- 
ment. Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  the 
more  solid  advantages,  which  are  obvious,  and 
are  not  the  distinct  object  of  our  contemplation 
at  present,  the  lover  of  true  poetry  will  ask,  wfaal 
have  we  gained  by  this  revolution  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  much  good  sense,  good  taste,  end  good 
criticism.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have  lost 
a  set  of  manners,  and  a  system  of  machineiy, 
more  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  poetry,  thui 
those  which  have  been  adopted  in  their  place. 
We  have  parted  with  extravagancies  that  are 
above  propriety,  with  incredibilities  that  aie 
more  acceptable  than  truth,  and  with  fictions 
that  are  more  valuable  than  reality." 

1509.  Printing  introduced  into  the  city  of 
York,  by  Hewe  Goes,  a  printer  from  Antwerp  : 
his  first  production  was  the  Pica  or  Ftc,  (an  old 
book  of  liturgy  for  the  cathedral).  .  The  last  of 
his  works  in  York  bears  the  date  of  1516,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Beverley ;  and  printed 
a  broadside  ;  being  a  wooden  cut  of  a  naan  on 
horseback,  with  a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  France,  in  his  left,  with 
the  following  imprint : — Emprmted  ot  Beveriay 
in  the  Hyegate,  by  me  Hewe  Goes ;  to  which  is 
added  his  mark  or  rebus  of  a  great  %  and  a 
goose.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  and 
there  printed  a  Latin  Grammar,  in  quarto. 

Matthias  Goes,  a  printer  at  Antwerp,  and  who 
printed  a  book  entitied  Cordiale  ae  qvalvor 
noviutmu,  8vo.  1483,  perhaps  was  father  to  the 
above  Hewe  Goes. 

1509,  April  22,  died  Henry  VII.— The  leign 
of  this  king  was  barren  in  literature ;  the  muses,, 
if  muses  they  might  be  called,  produced  nothing 
more  than  homilies  in  rhyme,  and  were  minis- 
terial only  to  make  creeds  nalt  on  lame  feet,  and 
controversy  jingle.  The  spirit,  the  humour,  the 
genius  of  Chaucer  were  no  more.  And  what 
should  occasion  the  miserable  change?  What, 
but  turning  the  yet  scanty  streams  of  science 
into  the  channel  of  school  divinity,  were  its  wa- 
ters were  lost,  and  its  current  obscured,  in  the 
most  noxious  weeds.  One  solitary  versifier  is 
all  that  Mr.  Warton  has  noticed  in  this  con- 
siderable reig^.  His  name  was  Hawes ;  and  his 
principal  performances  were  called  the  Pattime 
of  Pleasure,  and  the  Temple  of  Glats;  the  only 
valuable  part  of  the  latter  is  the  imagei^,  whicn 
is  chiefly  borrowed  from  Chaucer's  Houxe  of 
Fame.  Robert  Fabian,  an  eminent  merchant, 
and  in  1493,  sheriff  of  London,  where  he  died 
Febmary  26,  1612,  is  the  only  historian  worthy 
of  our  notice  in  this  reign.  His  Hittoriarvm 
ConcordantiiB  consists  of  seven  parts,  of  which 
the  six  first  bring  down  the  history  of  England 
from  Bmtus  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in 
the  seventh  he  gives  the  history  of  our  kings 
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liom  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  He  is  very 
particular  in  tne  affairs  of  London,  many  things 
concerning  the  government  of  it  bring  noted  by 
him  which  are  nBt  to  be  met  ^th  any  where  else. 
This  author,  speaUng  of  the  invention  ofprinting, 
nteaks thus, "This yere  (35th  Heniy  Vl.)  after 
the  opynyon  of  dyrerse  wryters,  began  in  a  citie 
of  Almaine,  namyd  Mogunce,  the  crafte  of  em- 
pryntynge  bokys,  which  sen  that  tyme  hath  had 
wonderral  encrease." 

Henry  VI F.  while  he  asserted  his  authority 
over  the  clergy,  found  it  consistent  with  his 
policy  to  employ  them  rather  than  his  nobles 
in  state  affairs,  and  suffered  them  to  proceed 
against  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of  Wicuf,  with 
the  -atmost  rigour.  Amongst  many  who  suffered 
for  their  ad^rence  to  the  opinions  of  Wiclif, 
was  Joan  Boughton, "  the  first  female  martyr  in 
England;"  she  was  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  was  held  in  such  reverence  for  her  vir- 
tues, that,  during  the  night  after  her  nuutyrdom, 
her  adies  were  culected,  to  be  preserved  as  relics 
for  pious  and  affectionate  remembrances.  Bishop 
Pecock,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  learn- 
ed man  of  his  age  and  country,  was  another  vic- 
tim to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
After  vialdng  a  public  recantatum,  he  was  put 
in  close  conuiement  in  Thomev  abbey,  and  was 
to  have  onir  the  meanest  provisions ;  he  was  also 
deprived  ol  the  use  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  and 
to  be  allowed  no  books,  except  a  mass  book,  a 
psalter,  a  legendary,  and  a  bible. — Lady  Young, 
oaogfater  to  Joan  Boughton,  followed  her  mother 
thronj^  the  flames,  and  met  death  with  equal 
constancy. — William  Tylsworth  was  burnt  at 
Amersham,  and  his  only  daughter,  being  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  was  compelled  with  her  own 
hands  to  set  fire  to  the  &gots  which  consumed 
her  parent. — A  correspondent  of  Erasmus  wrote 
to  him,  that  the  price  of  wood  was  considerably 
advanced  about  Liandon,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  required  for  the  frequent  hyperboles. 
The  statement  is  one  of  those  hyperboles  which, 
in  the  fiuniliarity  of  letter  writing,  are  under- 
stood as  they  are  meant,  and  convey  no  more 
than  truth.— For  a  further  account  of  early  mar- 
tyrdoms, see  Southey's  Book  of  the  Chwrek. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  produced  so  many 
beneficial  changes  in  the  condition  of  England, 
and  the  manners  of  its  people,  that  many  nisto- 
rians  have  attributed  to  this  monarch  a  larger 
share  of  wisdom  and  virtue  than  is  justly  nis 
due.  He  was  a  ftuthless  friend,  a  bitter  e]pemy, 
a  cruel  husband,  an  undutiful  son,  a  careless 
father,  and  an  ungenerous  master.  An  inordi- 
nate love  of  money,  and  unrelenting  hatred  of 
the  house  of  York,  were  his  ruling  passions,  and 
the  chief  sources  of  all  his  vices  and  all  his  trou- 
bles. As  a  proof  of  Henry's  attention  to  the 
smaUest  profits.  Bacon  tells  us,  that  he  had  seen 
a  book  01  accounts  kept  by  Empson,  and  sub- 
scribed in  almost  every  lotf  by  the  king's  own 
hand.  Among  other  articles  was  the  following : 
— Item,  Received  of  such  a  one  five  marks  for  a 
pardon,  which  if  it  do  not  pass,  the  money  to  be 
repaid,  or  the  par^  otherwise  satisfied.— 4>ppo- 


site  to  the  memorandum  the  king  had  written, 
"  Otherwise  satisfied. " — Bacon,  p.  630. 

1609.  QuineupUx  Ptalterivm,  Gallietttn,  Ro. 
vumum,  Hebraieum,  VetuM,  Coiwiliatum,  folio. 
Henry  Stephens,  the  first  of  the  celebrated  family 
of  typonaphers,  printed  the  Quinnq^ex  Ptalter, 
of  lie  Fevre,  at  Paris,  the  first  publication  in 
which  the  verses  were  distinguished  by  Arabia 
tmmeraU  ;  and  as  being  probably  Uie  most  mag- 
nificent production  of  uat  celebrated  artist  It 
is  indeed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  typographic  art, 
printed  en  rouge  et  noir,  litteru  rotimdii,  on 
excellent  paper;  and  exhibited  an  occasional 
use  of  Greek  characters. 

This  work  is  remarkable  as  the  production  of 
a  divine  enlightened  far  berond  the  measure  of 
this  barbarous  period ;  as  naving  been  severely 
stigmatised  in  tne  Index  lAbromm  prohibitontm 
^  expurgatorum.  The  sentiments  of  Le  Fevre, 
not  agreeing  with  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  soon 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Sorbonne,  as  a 
favourer  of  heretical  opinions.  A  fieree  perse- 
cution was  consequently  excited  against  him, 
which  would  probably  have  cost  him  his  life, 
had  he  not  escaped  by  the  special  interference  of 
Francis  I.  himself;  by  whom  his  learning  and 
merits  were  held  in  Ugh  estimation.  He  died 
at  Navarre  in  1637,  some  say  at  the  extreme  age 
of  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

This  edition  of  the  Pudter  appears  to  have 
been  a  work  of  considerable  attention  and  labour, 
since  we  find  that  for  the  old,  or  italic  venion, 
Le  Fevre  made  use  of  a  most  valuable  manu- 
script copy  written  with  gold  and  silver  letters 
upon  purple  parehment,  in  uncial  characters,  in 
folio.;  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoils 
of  the  city  of  Toledo,  obtained  by  Childebert  I. 
king  of  the  Franks,  about  the  year  542,  and 
afterwards  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  St. 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  576. 

1509,  Oct.  23.  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre,  an  emi- 
nent and  most  learned  English  physician,  by 
whose  exertions  the  College  of  Phytician*  was 
founded  and  incorpomted,  of  which  he  held  the 
office  of  president,  was,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
resolved  to  change  his  profession  for  that  of  divi- 
nity, entered  into  early  orders,  and  was  collated 
on  this  day  to  the  rectorr  of  Mersham ;  and  ob- 
tained afterwards  sevenJ  preferments.  An  anec- 
dote is  related  of  him,  which  proves,  that  how- 
ever accurate  and  extensive  his  grammatical 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  might  be,  his 
ignorance  of  the  scriptures  was  so  great,  as  to 
render  him  totally  unfit  for  the  sacred  functions 
he  assumed.  Being  ordained  priest,  at  an  age 
when  his  constitution  was  broken  by  study  and 
infirmity,  he,  for  the  first  time,  tooK  the  New 
TettametU  into  his  hand,  and  having  read  the 
fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel, 
threw  away  the  book,  swearing,  "  Either  this  is 
not  the  Gospel,  or  we  are  not  Christians !"  This, 
however,  will  iippear  the  less  extraordinary,  when 
it  is  remarked,  that  the  study  and  use  of  the 
scriptures  was  at  that  time  so  low,  even  in  the 
universily  of  Oxford,  "  that  the  being  admitted 
a  bachelor  of  divinity  gave  only  liberty  to  read 
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the  master  of  tbe  sentences,  (Peter  Lombard ;) 
and  the  highest  degree,  that  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nitr,  did  not  admit  a  man  to  the  reading  of  the 
scintares." — Brititk  Biogrtqtky. 

la  the  year  1510,  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg  registered  in  its  acts,  Andrew  Oarolostad, 
afterwards  one  of  the  reformers,  as  being  tuffi- 
eimtittinuu,  fully  qualified  for  the  degree  of 
doctor,  which  he  then  received ;  though  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,  that  he  never  besan  to 
read  the  Bible  till  eight  years  after  he  had  re- 
ceived his  academi(»l  honouis.  Albert,  arch- 
bishop and  elector  of  MentE,  having  accidentally 
found  a  Bible  lying  on  a  table,  in  1630,  opened 
it,  and  having  read  some  pages,  exclaimed, 
"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  tJais  book  is ;  but 
this  I  see,  that  every  thing  in  it  is  against  us." 

1610,  Aug.  23,  Died  Ulric  Gerino,  who  for  a 
period  uf  forty  years  had  exercised  the  profession 
of  a  typograpner  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  whose 
labours  we  have  tJready  noticed  under  the  year 
1470,  see  page  131  ante.  To  show  tbe  industry 
and  zeal  of  Gering  and  his  early  associates  in 
the  progress  of  typogiaphy,  Panzer  has  enume- 
rated seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  titles  of 
Parisian  impressions  before  the  close  of  the  15th 
century ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1507,  in 
which  the  first  Greek  press  was  established  at 
Paris,  the  foregoing  number  appears  to  have 
been  increased  by  two  hundred  additional  im- 
piessions,  exclusive  of  a  few  which  this  diligent 
oibliogTapher  has  enumerated  in  the  supplemen- 
tary volumes  of  his  extensive  work.  From  Pan- 
zers list  Mr.  Gresswell  has  selected  those  articles 
which  appear  most  curious  and  interesting;  and 
illnstr^ea  them  by  such  notices  as  in  the  coarse 
of  his  own  reading  he  had  been  enabled  to 
collect. 

Gering  bequeathed  to  the  college  de  Mon- 
taisu*  the  half  of  his  property,  and  3ie  third  part 
of  his  debts,  aunounUng  together  to  upwaras  of 
25,000  livres— a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase,  not 
indeed  a  village,  but  the  estate  or  farm  of  Dan- 
net  or  Annet;  and  in  addition  to  that  "lamaison 
de  Veseley,"  adjoining  the  site  of  the  college, 
where  they  afterwards  erected  their  Grammati- 
corum  classes. — Gering  had,  on  his  first  exercis- 
ing the  art,  no  Greek  characters;  nor  did  he 
afterwards  provide  more  than  were  sufficient  for 
the  introduction  of  single  words,  or  at  the  most 
of  some  few  lines  of  Greek,  into  his  impressions. 
Of  the  third  series  of  Gering's  impressions,  as 
given  by  Chevillier,  the  earliest  date  is  1489,  and 
the  latest  1598.  In  those  which  bear  the  date 
of  1494,  and  the  subsequent  ones,  the  name  of 
Remboltis  united  with  his.  In  the  year  1409 
Rembolt  began  to  print  in  his  own  separate 
name ;  and  continuea  the  establishment  tillI519, 
in  which  year  he  died. 

*  In  tiie  yaar  UtI,  Knsmos  became  a  peotioner  or 
■cbolat  of  thla  college ;  and  by  his  account,  it  was  then  a 
mlMfaUe  place  indeed  t  His  wretched  apartment  was  in  a 
most  dlsfiiiBting  gitoatioD.  He  was  <cd  on  rotten  eggs 
and  sonr  wine.  The  dlsci^lne  was  as  emel  as  tbe  Set 
was  abominable ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  eontraeted  there 
a  diseased  habit  of  body,  which  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Hfc— .'ema. 


After  the  exertion  of  Gering,  and  his  cotem- 
poraries,  the  printers  of  Paris  appear  for  a  time 
to  have  declined  rather  than  increased  in  ardour 
for  the  diffusion  of  classical  litt-mture.  Yet  on 
other  accounts  the  Gothic  press  of  Paris,  by 
which  it  maybe  designated,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  learned  imprimeriei  established 
there  in  after  times,  vriU  be  found  an  interesting 
subj  ect  of  inquiry.  Many  of  its  productions  are 
strongly  indicative  of  the  national  manners  and 
character.  Those  which  pertain  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical ritual,  and  devotional  subjects,  possess, 
says  Mr.  Gresswell,' a  singularity  of  embeUish- 
ment,  and  magnificence  of  execution  whidi  are 
almost  peculiar  to  them.  The  early  poetry  of 
the  French — ^their  chronicles — ^their  romances  of 
chivalry — and  the  kindred  firuits  of  their  Gothic 
press  are  equally  characteristic :  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  the  connexion  of  their  liteiature  with 
our  own,  rather  the  influencs  which  it  had  upon 
the  speculations  and  manner  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  direction  and  tone  which  it  gave  to  our 
pristine  habits  and  pursuits,  must  render  early 
French  typo^phy  a  subject  of  particular  curio- 
sity.— Parineat  TmMnphy. 

1511,  Sept.  Died  William  Faqobs,  a  printer 
in  the  city  of  London,  who  states  himself  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  that  he 
learned  the  art  of  printing  at  Rouen,  with  John 
de  Bourgeois,  from  whence  he  came  over  to  this 
country  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  resided  in  England  for  littie 
more  than  five  or  six  years;  and  aJtbough  Ames 
could  not  discover  any  patent  constituting  him 
king's  printer,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of  that  office,  since  he  men- 
tions it  m  the  colophon  to  the  Ptalter  which  he 
Erinted  in  1504.  He  was  excellent  in  his  pro- 
ission ;  and  his  types,  which  were  peculiarly 
good,  are  thought  to  have  been  used  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  after  his  death,  which  it  is  imagined 
took  place  at  this  period.  His  name  does  not 
appear  to  any  books  printed  abroad,  and  seven 
is  all  that  is  known  in  this  country. 

William  Faques  used  one  principal  device, 
which  consisted  of  two  triangles  crossed,  the  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  with  an  inscription 
upon  each.  The  words  upon  the  white  triangle 
are  taken  from  Ptcdm  xxxvii.  16,  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  whicn  the  Pialm 
stands,  as  xxxvi.  "  A  moisel  with  the  righteous 
man,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  of  the 
wicked  ones."  The  passage  inscribed  on  the 
black  triangle  is  from  Prvoerbt  xvi.  32,  "  Better 
is  the  meek  than  the  strong  man  :  and  he  who 
ruleth  his  soul  than  he  that  taketh  a  citv."  Be- 
sides this  device,  Faques  had  also  a  cypher,  con- 
sisting of  a  black-letter  capital  G.,  containing  a 
small  1  in  tbe  centre  of  it;  and  an  arrow  cut  in 
outline,  pointing  to  the  left,  passing  horizontally 
through  it 

1511.  On  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret,  the  miracle 
play  of  the  holy  martyr  St.  George,  was  acted  on 
a  stage  in  an  open  field  at  Bassingbome,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  at  which  were  a  minstrel  and 
three  waits  hired  from  Cambridge,  with  a  pro- 
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peity-man  and  a  painter ;  the  following  diabune- 
ments  were  made ;  and  are  here  given  to  show 
the  expenses  before  the  legnlar  drama  was  in- 
troduced. The  whole  sum  for  the  three  nights 
did  not  amount  to  forty  shillings : — 

jff  <.  i. 

To  mnslcluu  (<br  which  howerer  they  were 

booDd  to  perform  three  nichtsj 0  5    8 

Fdr  pUyerB,  In  bread  aod  ale 0  a    1 

Ftor  decoratloiu,  drenea,  and  plar  book* 1  CO 

To  John  HoUMtrdiprieat,  and  author  a{  the  piece  0  18 
For  the  place  In  which  the  representation  was 

held 0  I    0 

Farlnnutare 0  14 

Fdrllah  andlHead. 0  0    4 

For  paintine  three  pbantoma  and  derll* 0  •    S 

Voar  fhirkfiMi  for  the  hen 0  «   4 

1512.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  History  of  Miuic, 
reilerring  to  the  NorUaanhtrlaaidHouiiekold  Book, 
as  his  anthoritr,  states  that  about  this  year  the 
nobili^,  in  imitation  of  royalty,  had,  among 
other  officers  of  their  household,  a  nuuter  of  ike 
raeU,  "for  the  oveiBeyinge  and  orderinge  of 
Plaae$  and  Interlvda  and  dressing,  that  is  plaid 
in  the  twelve  ia,ja  of  Crestenmas."  Of  uese, 
the  gentlemeti  and  children  of  the  chapel  seem 
to  hare  been  the  principal  performers ;  for  which, 
and  for  acting  upon  other  great  festivals,  they 
were  assigned  particular  rewards : — "  Item,  my 
Loide  vseth  to  gyf  yerely,  when  his  lordshipe  is 
at  home,  in  reward  to  them  of  his  lordshipe 
dumpd,  that  doith  play  upon  Shroftewsday,  at 
night,  XI."  And  when  they  performed  in  the 
dnmatic  mysteries,  such  as  "  the  playe  of  the 
Nativitr  at  Crestenmas,  or  of  the  Resurrection 
apon  J^turday,"  they  were  allowed  xxt. 

Bishop  Percy  cites  several  particulars  of  the 
regulated  sums  payable  to 'parsones'  and  others 
for  these  performances.  The  exhibiting  sciip- 
tnre  dramas  on  the  great  festivals  entered  into 
the  regular  establishment,  and  formed  part  of 
the  domestic  regulations  of  our  ancient  nobility ; 
and  what  u  more  remarkable,  it  was  as  much 
the  basiness  of  the  chaplain  in  those  days  to 
compose  plays  for  the  fiunily,  as  it  is  now  for  him 
to  make  sermons. — Reli^/ueM,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

The  following  curious  notice,  from  the  Nor- 
tkmmbedand  HmuduM  Book,  will  shew  the 
hour  at  which  the  nobility  breakfasted  at  this 
period: — My  lord  and  lady  have  set  on  their 
table  for  break&st,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces 
of  Mlt  fish,  six  red  herrings,  four  white  ones,  or 
a  didi  of  sprats.  On  flesh  days,  half  a  chyne  of 
mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  boiled  beef.  Mass  was 
ordered  to  be  said  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

From  the  same  source,  we  tind  that  the  earl 
pavs  an  annual  pension,  of  a  groat  a  jrear,  to  my 
uay  of  Walsingoam,  for  her  interest  in  heaven ; 
the  same  sum  to  the  holy  blood,  at  Hales. 

We  also  make  the  following  extract,  relative 
to  the  price  of  provisions,  at  this  period : — Oats 
\$.  9d.  per  quarter;  beans,  2*. ;  malt.  At. ;  load 
of  hay,  2(.  m.;  sheep,  I<.  Bd.  each ;  fat  beere, 
13(.;  lean  ditto,  8*.;  calf.  If.  %d.;  hog,  2f.; 
young  pig.  Ad.;  geese,  Ad.\  hen,  2<{. ;  chicken, 
td.;  woMoock,  1(2.;  partridge,  2d.;  pheasant, 
1«. ;  peacock,  If.    A  servant  on  board  wages,  or 


on  a  journey,  6d.  iftt  day  in  summer,  Sd.  in 
winter.  Gascony  wine  was  £A  ISf .  Ad.  per  ton. 
The  daily  wages  of  a  master  carpenter,  mason, 
bricklayer,  tyler,  or  plumber,  were  6d.  per  day, 
without  diet,  firom  Easter  to  Michaelmas ;  odier 
labourers  Ad.  per  day.  The  price  of  a  Bible  was 
30c.,  and  many  persons  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a 
few  chapters  of  ^t.  Jamet  or  St.  Paul  in  English. 

1513.  7%e  Hyttory  $ege  and  dytlnieeyon  of 
Troj/e.  Emprynted  at  the  commaimdement  of 
otm  SouToygne  Lorde  the  kynge  Henry  the  mtt. 
By  Rieharde  Pynton  prynter  Unto  hie  mott  noble 
gnee.  The  yere  ef  our  Lord*  god.  am.cecce  imd 
xUi.    Folio. 

"The  history  sege  and  the  dystruccyon  of 
Trove."  This  title  is  above  a  large  wooden  cut 
of  Uie  king's  arms  crowned,  with  a  rose  over  it. 
See.  On  the  reverse  is  a  cut  of  the  city  of  Troy, 
with  soldiers  before  it  firing  great  guns,  &c. 
Then,  "  the  table  or  rubrysshe  of  the  Content  of 
the  chapitres  shortly  of  the  Firste  booke."  It  is 
divided  into  five  books,  and  in  the  whole  thirty- 
seven  chapters.  To  which  is  added  another, 
"  Of  the  most  worthy  kynge  Henry  ye  fyth. 
Here  after  foloweth.  the  Troye  boke  otherwyse 
called  the  Sege  of  Troye,  translated  by  John 
Lydgate  monke  of  the  monastery  of  Buiy,  and 
Emprynted  at  the  commaundement  of  onre 
Souraygne  Lorde  the  kynge  Henry  the  viii.  By 
Richude  Pynson  prynter  imto  his  most  noble 
grace.  The  yere  of  our  Lorde  god  a  m.occoc. 
and  xiiL"  Then  "  The  Prologue  of  the  Transla- 
toure."  Over  a  fine  wooden  cut  of  king  Heniy 
V.  sitting  in  a  large  room,  with  officers  attending 
him  receiving  this  book  from  Lydg^,  the  mon£ 
kneeling.  ^Hiere  are  many  other  cuts  dispened 
throughout  the  book.  It  is  in  verse,  printed  in 
double  columns,  without  numbers  or  catch- 
words, to  sheet  d  4  in  the  second  alphabet ;  and 
closes,  "Explicit  liber  quintus  et  Ultimus. 
Lenuoye." 

Go  lyteU  hoke,  and  pnt  the  in  the  Rtace 

Of  hym  that  ii,  moat  of  ezcdlence 
And  be  nat  hardy,  to  appeare  in  no  place 

Without  nipprate,  of  hi*  magnyfycance 
And  wlio  ao  ener,  in  Uie  lynde  oifence 

Be  not  to  bolde,  for  no  praatunpcyoo 
Thj  lelf  enarme,  aye  in  pacyence 

And  thee  •obmytte  [to]  tlieyr  uuiieeyun, 

Verta  tmuhUorii  ad  Mnim  mum. 

And  tor  thon  ait,  enlymned  with  no  Howiea 
Of  Katorylie,  bnt  with  whyta  and  lilaelie 

nietefbre  ttioa  moate,  abyde  all  ahowrea 
Of  tliam  tliat  lyate,  set  on  the  a  lacke 
And  wlian  tlioa  art,  moat  lykely  go  to  wrMke 

Anynit  tliem,  tliyne  Xrront  not  dUfteda 
Bat  humbly,  withdraw  and  (o  a  htiika 

Baqoerynfe  them,  all  yt  is  amyaae  to  mende. 

"Here  endeth  the  Troye  booke  otherwyse 
called  the  Sege  of  Tiaje,  translated  by  John 
Lydgate  monke  of  the  Monastery  of  Bery.  And 
Emprinted  the  yere  of  our  Lorde"  &c. 

1513.  Died  Antomt  Eobdrobk,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  printers  of  die  fifteenth  centuiy. 
He  introduced  the  art  of  printing  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1472,  see  p.  139,  ante.  A  copy  of  the  splendid 
German  bible,  printed  by  Koburger  in  1483,  in 
folio,  is  in  the  libraiy  of  Earl  Spencer.  See 
Bib.  Spenc.  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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1514.  Peter  de  Tiieis,  or  de  Tiereris,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  his  name  from  Triers, 
orTrereris,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  which  he  was 
bom,  erected  the  first  press  in  Sodthwabk,  and 
his  earliest  work  was  the  Moral  Ditticlu  of  Goto, 
with  Erasmus's  Seolia,  in  Latin.  His  press  was 
employed  by  John  Reynes  and  Lawrence  An- 
drewe ;  and  he  sold  or  published  books  for 
William  Rastell,  Robert  Copeland,  and  others, 
in  the  city  of  London.  He  lired  at  the  sign  of 
the  Widows,  and  continued  his  labours  till  1562. 
Anthony  Wood  imagined  that  this  artist  printed 
some  of  Wittington'g  works  at  Oxford,  in  1027. 
The  list  of  his  jbiown  typographical  productions 
amount  to  twenty-seven. 

1614.  Pope  lieo  X.  havii^  purchased  the  five 
books  of  Tacihu,  for  five  hundred  zechins  of 
Angelo  Aicomboldo,  who  had  brought  them  from 
the  abbey  of  Corvey,  in  Westphalia,  committed 
them  to  the  care  and  editorship  of  the  learned 
Beroaldo,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  him  the 
reward  of  his  labour  as  editor  and  collator  of  the 
manuscripts,  he  denounced  sentence  of  ex.com- 
mnnication,  besides  the  penalty  of  two  hundred 
ducats  and  forfeiture  of  the  books,  against  any 
person  who  should  reprint  the  work  within  ten 
years  of  its  publication  by  Beroaldo,  without  his 
express  permission.  This  is  generally  considered 
as  the  earliest  instance  of  the  positive  protection 
of  literary  properly. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  prohibitions  of 
Leo  X.  the  work  was  pirated  and  printed  at 
Milan  in  the  same  year,  by  Alesandro  Manuziano, 
who  had  established  himself  as  a  printer  in 
opposition  to  Aldus  Manutius,  and  who  con- 
tended with  him  in  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  antiquity.  Manuziano  was  cited  before  the 
pontiff  to  answer  for  his  offence  ;  but  owing  to 
the  interference  of  some  powerful  friends,  he  was 
excused  the  weightiest  portion  of  his  punishment, 
namely,  excommunication.  A  compromise  was 
subsequently  entered  into  between  Manuziano 
and  Beroaldo,  and  the  former  permitted,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  vend  his  spurious  edition. 

1615.  In  the  10th  session  of  the  council  of 
Lateran,  held  under  Leo  X.  in  this  year,  it  was 
decreed,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that 
for  the  future  no  book  should  be  printed  at 
Rome,  nor  in  the  other  cities  and  dioceses ;  un- 
less, if  at  Rome,  it  had  been  examined  by  the 
"vicar  of  his  holiness,"  and  the  "master  of  the 

Salace;"  or,  if  elsewhere,  by  the  bishop  of  the 
iocese,  or  a  doctor  appointea  by  him,  and  had 
received  the  signature  of  approbation. 

In  Rome,  the  compilers  of  the  catalogues,  or 
indexes,  of  prohibited  books,  are  still  continued, 
and  called  the  congregation  of  the  index.  The 
works  noticed  in  the  indexes  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  containing  a  list  of  con- 
demned authors,  the  whole  of  whose  writings 
are  forbidden,  except  by  express  permission ; 
the  second  enumerating  works  which  are  prohi- 
bited, till  they  have  been  purged  of  what  the 
inquisitors  deem  erronepus;  the  third  compre- 
hending those  anonymous  publications  which 
are  dther  partially,  or  totally  forbidden.    The 


manner  in  which  the  Romish  literary  inquisitors 
formerly  decided  upon  the  works  presented  to 
them,  was  sometimes  criminally  careless,  and 
the  results  sufficiently  curious.  Gregoiy  Capu- 
chin, a  Neapolitan  censor,  informs  us,  that  his 
practice  was  to  bum  such  Bibles  as  were  defec- 
tive in  the  text;  and  that  his  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  Latin 
Biblet  was,  to  examine  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  "if  I  find,"  says  he,  "the  words, 
'  in  sudore  vultus  tui,  vesceris  pane  tuo,'  instead 
of  '  in  sudore  vultus  tui,  vesceris  pane  donee,' 
(thus  adding  the  word  tuo,)  I  direct  such  copies 
not  to  be  corrected,  but  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames."  As  the  indexet  were  formed  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  Uie  opinions  were  sometimes  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other,  and  what  one 
censor,  or  inquisitor,  allowed,  another  condemn- 
ed ;  and  even  in  some  instances,  the  censor  of 
one  country  had  his  own  works  condemned  in 
another.  Thus  the  learned  Arias  Montanus, 
who  was  a  chief  inquisitor  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  the  Antwerp 
Index,  had  his  own  works  placed  in  the  Index  of 
Rome;  while  the  inquisitor  of  Naples  was  so 
displeased  with  the  Index  of  Spain,  as  to  persist 
in  asserting,  that  it  had  never  been  printed  at 
Madrid.  Tins  difference  in  judgment  produced 
a  doubtful  and  uncertain  method  of  censure, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  inquisitors  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  the  indexes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "  I,  N. — inquisitor  for  such  a 
diocese,  do  say,  that  this  present  book,  thus  bv 
me  corrected,  may  be  tolerated  and  read,  until 
such  time  as  it  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  some 
further  correction."  But  these  prohibitory  and 
expurgatory  indexes  were  reserved  only  ior  the 
inquisitors,  and  when  printed,  delivered  only 
into  their  hands,  or  those  of  their  most  trusty 
associates.  Philip  II.  in  his  letters  patent,  for 
the  printing  of  the  first  Spanish  index,  acknow- 
ledffes,  that  it  was  printed  by  the  king's  printer, 
and  at  his  own  expense,  not  for  the  public,  but 
solely  for  the  inquisitors,  and  certain  ecclesias- 
tics, who  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  communi- 
cate the  contents  of  it,  or  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
any  one.  And  Sandoval,  arMibishop  of  Toledo, 
in  the  edition  of  1619,  prohibits,  under  pain  of 
the  greater  excommunication,  any  one  to  print 
the  index,  or  cause  it  to  be  printed ;  or  when 
printed,  to  send  it  out  of  the  kingdom,  without 
a  special  license.  So  difficult,  indeed,  were  they 
to  oe  obtained,  that  it  is  said  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  indexes  were  never  known  till  the 
English  took  Cadiz;  and  the  index  of  Antwerp 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  Junius,  who 
afterwards  reprinted  it. 

1516,  Z>tM  Aldus  Manutius,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  names  in  the  annals  of  typography. 
A  modem  writer*  has  justly  remarked., "  that  the 
name  of  Aldus  will  live  in  the  memory  of  man 
as  long  as  there  survives  in  the  world  the  love  of 
literature,  of  which  he  has  shewn  himself  so  de- 


*  BaHagraphSeat  and  RetrotpeeHte  Misctttaui.  liODdon, 
Jobn  WilKm,  1830,  post  Svo.  pp.  1(10. 
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serving  by  his  honourable  labours. — Whether 
Aldus  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  or  not 
is  of  little  consequence ;  if  he  were  really  the 
son  of  a  converted  Jew,  the  greater  honour  doth 
it  confer  on  him,  who,  in  that  case,  was  the 
founder  and  architect  of  his  own  fame :  and  the 
remarlc  made  by  Lipsius  of  the  two  Scaligers, 
■will  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  Alduses — 
that  if^  they  were  not  princes  they  deserve  to  be, 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  genius  and 
wonderful  erudition.  For  every  man  of  superior 
talent  and  learning  we  must  expect  to  find  an 
envious  Scoppius ;  yet  were  all  tnat  Ciafoni  has 
urged  on  tnis  point  against  Aldus  Manutius, 
strictly  correct,  how  entirely  is  this  pardonable 
vanity  eclipsed  by  his  patient  and  imwearied 
asndui^  in  rescuing  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  firom  the  dark  oblivion  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  devoting  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  grand  object.  I<et  any  person  who  enter- 
tains for  one  moment  the  aspersions  of  a  writer 
but  littk  laiown,  compare  tne  undoubted  com- 
pontions  of  the  Venetian  printer, — both  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  great  and  the  learned, — 
with  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  plagiarism, 
contained  in  the  letters  of  Ciofani,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  the  suspicion  against  Aldus  will 
immediately  vanish.  Mr.  Hartshome*  declares 
these  letters  to  be  genuine : — ^we  have  examined 
thor  authority,  and  are  convinced  that  they  are 
atrocious  libets,  unworthy  of  the  slightest  credit. 

Aldus  Manutius  was  bom  in  the  year  1446, 
or  1447.  His  christian  name  Aldus  was  a  con- 
traction of  Theobaldus.  His  simame  was 
Manutius, — to  which  he  sometimes  added  the 
appellation  of  Pius,  or  Bassianas,  or  Romanus. 
The  first  of  these  appellatives  was  assumed  by 
Aldus,  from  his  having  been  the  tutor  of  Alber- 
tas  Pins,  a  prince  of  the  noble  house  of  Carpi, 
and  to  whom  the  grateful  printer  dedicated  tne 
Organon  of  Aristotle,  in  1495.  The  second  of 
these  appellatives  was  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  birth-place  of  the  printer — namely,  Bassian, 
a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Lermonetta. — The 
name  of  Pius  was  not  assumed  till  1503. 

It  appears  that  Aldus  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  setting  up  a  printing  office,  while  he  was  on 
a  visit  at  Mirandola,  wiu  the  celebrated  Picusf- 
of  that  place,  in  conjunction  with  his  noble 
pupil  Albertus  Pius.  About  the  year  1488,  he 
IS  supposed  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Venice,  as  the  favourite  city  in  which  to  mature 
his  plans ;  and  about  the  year  1494,  or  1495,  he 
put  forth  there  the  firM  production  of  his  press : 
and  while  he  paid  the  most  sedulous  attention 
to  his  printing  office,  carried  on  a  verv  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  literati  of  ffurope,  ex- 
plained the  classics  to  a  numerous  auditory  of 
students,  and  also  found  time  to  compose  various 
works,  which  are  characterized    by  profound 


•Boot  Karitia offkt  UnhenUi/  of  CamMdgt. 
t  The  works  of  Plcos  Hixmndola  was  printed  at  Stras- 
\nrtt  In  the  year  IS07,  by  a  printer  named  Knobloch.  The 
errita  of  tUs  Totame  oocnpy  lliteen  <bUo  pages. 


learning  and  extensive  variety;  and  to  his  ge- 
nius and  efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the  various 
improvements  in  the  typog^phic  art.  He  in- 
vented the  beautiful  letter  Icnown  by  the  name 
of  italic,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 

In  the  year  1500,  Aldus  married  the  daughter 
of  Andrea  d'Asola ;  and  about  this  time,  or  pro- 
bably a  year  or  two  earlier,  he  printed  the  first 
leaf,  in  folio,  of  a  proposed  edition  of  the  Bxhle 
in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  lanauaget ;  so 
that,  as  Renouard  justly  observes,  Aldus  has  the 
honour  of  having  first  suggested  the  plan  of  a 
PolifglottBiUe,  however  the  plan  failed  of  being 
carried  into  effect.  The  only  known  copy  of 
this  exquisitely  precious  fragment  is  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris. 

In  1501,  Aldus  wrote  and  printed  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Hebrew  tongue;  and,  Justin 
Decadius  says,  he  made  him  a  promise  tliat  he 
would  print  a  Bible  in  Hehrem,  Greek,  and 
Latin ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  performed  it 
with  respect  to  the  Hebrew. 

The  honour  of  the  first  Greek  press  has  by 
some  writers  been  ascribed  to  Aldus  Manutius, 
it  must,  however,  be  understood  to  have  been 
so  done  tear  i^ox^v,  and  not  with  any  strict  cor- 
rectness. The  zeal  which  Aldus  evinced  in  the 
progress  of  Greek  typography,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  Greek  authors  which  he  gave  to 
the  public,  certainly  entitle  him,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  the  distinction  by  which  Henry  Ste- 
phens characterises  him,  when  speaking  of  Greek 
works,  he  says  of  Aldus — 

Qni  graphlds  primis  tiadldit  ilia  typia. 

Aldus  generally  printed  his  editions  in  Greek 
solely  to  re-establish  the  study  of  the  language, 
and  to  induce  scholars  to  read  the  originals. 

Mattaire,  speaking  of  Aldus's  Greek,  says, 
"  his  characters  were  large,  round,  beautiful  and 
elegant,  adorned  with  frequent  ligatures,  which 
added  great  beauty  to  his  editions."  In  some 
of  his  editions  he  gave  the  Greek  text,  and  then 
the  Latin  translation.  He  invented  a  method  of 
imposing  a  work  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
purchaser  could  bind  them  up  singly  or  together, 
that  is,  the  matter  was  imposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  one  language  interleaved  the  other. 
Chevillier,  who  remarks  this,  had  seen  few  other 
specimens  of  such  an  arrangement ;  but  it  has 
been  revived  in  modem  times  by  the  family  of 
Foulis  at  Glasgow.  The  way  of  printing  two 
languages  in  opposite  columns  was  not  invented 
until  the  year  1530. 

The  learned  Zuinger  informs,  that  the  mind 
of  Aldus  was  entirely  engaged  in  the  care  of  his 
printing-house  ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  ordered 
Ids  other  necessary  affairs,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study,  where  he  employed  himself  in  revising 
his  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  reading  the 
letters  which  he  received  £rom  the  learned  out  of 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  writing  answers  to 
them.  To  prevent  interruption  by  impertinent 
visits,  he  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be 
placed  over  his  door : — "  Whoever  you  are  Aldus 
eamttUy  entreat*  you  to  ditpateh  your  buiinett 
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M  toon  at  postibU,  and  then  depart ;  vtdeit  vou 
come  hither,  like  another  Heretdei,  to  lend  him 
tome  friendly  attittance  ;  for  here  wUl  be  vxtrk 
enffietent  to  employ  you,  and  at  many  at  enter 
thit  place."  These  words  were  afterwards  used 
for  tue  same  poipose  by  the  learned  Oporinus, 
a  printer  of  Basil. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that 
Aldus,  conscious  that  his  single  labours  were 
inadequate  to  the  diffusion  of  literature,  assem- 
bled around  him  a  circle  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age,  some  of  whom  lived  in  his 
house,  and  were  entirely  supported  by  him.  The 
re-union  of  these  eminent  scholars  was  by  him- 
self termed  Aldi  Neacademia:  the  academy  was 
formed  about  the  year  1500.  The  members 
met,  for  a  few  years  only,  at  stated  times,  and 
discussed  rarious  literary  auestions.  During 
the  short  continuance  of  this  literary  society, 
(which  was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  its  mem- 
bers and  other  circumstances)  it  rendered  the 
most  essential  services  to  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture. 

Not  a  volume  is  known  to  have  issued  from 
the  Aldine  press  &om  the  years  1510  to  1019, 
chiefly  from  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  and  in 
that  year,  both  the  republic  of  literature,  and 
his  own  fiimily,  sustained  an  irremediable  loss 
by  the  death  of  this  great  printer  and  promoter 
of  literature,  who  spared  neither  labour  nor 
expense, — and  equally  prodigal  of  his  purse  and 
his  life — sacrificed  private  to  public  considera- 
tions.— On  the  death  of  Aldus,  Andrea  d'Asola, 
his  father-in-law,  conducted  his  printing  concerns 
with  great  abili^,  (aided  by  his  two  sons  Fran- 
cesco and  Federico)  during  the  minority  of 
Aldus's  children,  from  1616  to  1529:  and  on 
the  decease  of  Awla  in  that  year,  the  printing- 
office  continued  closed  till  1533,  when  the  sons 
of  Aldus  and  Asola  re-opened  it,  in  partnership ; 
their  works  are  dated  in  eedihus  heeredum  Aldi 
Manutii  Romani  et  Andrea  Atolani  Soeeri.  The 
direction  was  confided  to  Paul  Manutius,  the 
third  son  of  Aldus,  who  was  bom  in  1512,  and 
was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his  father  in  learn- 
ing and  typographical  skill. 

Peter  Alcyonius,  Marcus  Musurus,  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,  and  Alexander  Bondiniis,  were 
the  learned  correctors  to  the  Aldine  press. 

We  have  already  described  the  mark  of  Aldus, 
and  have  only  to  add,  that  Cai°dinal  Bembus 
presented  him  with  a  silver  medal,  which  had 
the  head  of  the  emperor  Titus  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  dolphin  twisting  itself  round  an 
anchor. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  celebrated  fomOy, 
of  which  the  uneal  descendants  continued  for 
upwards  of  a  century  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
printing,  together  with  a  most  minute  and  accu- 
rate description  of  the  books  executed  by  them, 
may  be  found  in  Renouard's  Annalet  de  Cimpri- 
merie  det  Aldet,  3  vols.  6vo.  Paris  1803-1809, 
ibid,  1825.  A  copy  of  the  first  book  printed  by 
Aldus  in  italic  type,  with  the  following  title, 
Viryiliut ,-  Venet  :.  apud  Aldum,  8vo.  1501,  was 
sold  at  Mr.  Dent's  sale  for  £23  2(. 


We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  emi- 
nent printer,  without  taking  (from  Greswell's 
Early  Paritian  Greek  Press  J  a  cursory  view  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  Greek  TrpooBAPHV 
in  Italy ;  and  to  bring  the  inquiry  down  to  that 
period  at  least  when,  by  the  labour  and  enter- 
prise of  Aldus  Manutius,  Greek  impressions, 
which  had  been  antecedently  very  rare,  were 
brought  into  compaiatively  general  usage:  for 
to  the  example  of  that  meritorious  typographer 
it  is  doubtless  principally  to  be  attribute,  that 
the  art  of  Greek  printin;^  became  familiar  to 
many  of  the  Cisaipine  cities  and  universities 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  practised 
by  individual  typographers  of  that  age  too  nu- 
merous for  our  present  distinct  mention. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  oldest  specimens  of 
Greek  printing  consist  of  detached  passages  and 
citations,  found  in  a  very  few  of  the  first  printed 
copies  of  Latin  authors,  such  as  Laetaniiut,  in 
Monaet.  Sublaeenei,  anni  1465;  the  AuUu  Gel- 
lins  and  Apuleitu  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
of  1469 ;  and  some  works  of  Bessarion,  Bonue, 
tine  anno.  In  all  these,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Greek  tvpography  is  legibly  and  creditably 
executed,  wnereas  the  Greek  introduced  into  the 
Qfficia  and  Paradom  of  Cicero,  MedioUni,  per 
Ani.  Zarotmn,  anni  1474,  is  so  deformed  as  to 
be  scarcely  legfible.  The  first  printed  entirely- 
Greek  book  is  Lateartit  Grammatiea  Gr.  Medio- 
lani,  ex  recognitione  Demetrii  Cretentit,  per 
Dionyrium  Paravitinmn,  4to.  The  character  of 
this  rare  volume  is  elegant  and  of  a  moderate 
size ;  resembling  that  in  which  the  same  Gram- 
mar  again  appeared  anno  1499.  The  same 
work,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  repeated  Grace,  et 
cum  Latina  itUerpretatione,  at  Milan,  anno  1480, 
4to:  and  the  next  year,  viz.  anno  1481,  from 
the  same  place  and  press  issued  Ptalterium 
Grtecum  cum  Latina  recognitione,  both  these 
under  the  revision  of  Joannes  Crestoni,  a  monk 
of  Placentia.  Mattaire  believes  the  printer  of 
these  several  impressions  of  Milan  to  nave  been 
the  same  Dionysius  Pararisinus. 

Venice,  which  had  hitherto  vied  with  other 
cities  both  in  the  number  and  skill  of  its  Latin 
typographers,  had  indeed  sufficient  cause  of  jea- 
lousy on  observing  the  palm  of  earliest  Greek 
printing  thus  borne  away  by  Milan;  yet  she 
suffered  ten  years  to  elapse  before  the  com- 
mencement 01  an  actual  rivalship  in  the  same 
department.  In  I486,  that  city  produced  in 
sacred  literature  a  Ptalterium  Gracum,  in  piti- 
fane,  Homeri  Batrachomuomachia.  The  first 
was  executed  by  Alexander,  and  the  latter  by 
Leonicus,  both  Cretans.  Mattaire  describes  the 
character  of  the  Psalter  as  exhibiting  a  very 
antique  and  singular  appearance.  The  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  nothing  more  legible  than  the 
former,  is  however  furnished  wiui  accents  and 
breathings.  It  also  exhibits  certain  Greek  scho- 
lia found  in  no  early  edition  besides;  and  what 
is  more  singular,  they  are  arranged  between  the 
lines  of  the  poem,  ut  tingulit  carminibra  inter- 
Uneare  tuperttet  tcholium.  Both  these  scholia 
and  the  title  page  are  printed  cm  rouge.    Such 
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an  intenmxtnre  of  red  and  black  in  erery  page 
Mattaiie  thinks  not  nnpleasing.  Of  this  rare 
Tolume  he  procured  in  his  own  time  a  kind  of 
fac-simile  impression,  which  is  known  to  col- 
lectors. 

Milan  and  Venice,  then,  produced  the  earliest 
Greek  impressions;  but  whilst  they  were  satis- 
fied with  such  as  were  of  a  minor  description, 
florence  contemplated  a  gigantic  project,  which 
was  to  throw  all  past  efforts  into  the  shade.  It 
was  nothing  less,  than  that  noble  edition  of  the 
whole  works  of  Homer,  Homeri  Opera  Omnia, 
Grace;  which  was  finished  aimo  1488,  in  two 
fine  rdumes,  folio,  by  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  same  Demetrius  of  Crete,  (who  appears  now 
to  hare  transferred  his  residence  from  Milan  to 
Florence,)  under  the  special  revision  of  Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles,  and  at  the  expense  of  two 
patriotic  Florentine  citizens.  Here  then  was  an 
instance  of  art,  starting  as  it  were  from  its  first 
rodiments  into  sudden  and  absolute  p^ection. 
Whether,  says  Mattaire,  one  regards  tne  texture 
and  colour  of  the  paper,  the  agreeable  form  of 
the  characters,  the  regular  interrals  of  the  lines, 
the  fine  propcnrtioa  of  the  margins,  or  the  tout 
auemble,  the  combined  execution  and  effect  of 
the  whole,  even  in  later  times  nothing  more  ele- 
gant and  finished  has  appeared. 

Thus  Greek  typography  seemed  already  to 
hare  attained  in  a  measure  its  <iic;ii)  and  matu- 
rity ;  as  was  evinced  by  the  specimens  which  we 
hare  enumerated.  It  had  already  forced  its 
way  through  the  difficulties  of  so  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary an  undertaking.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  secure  and  amplify  the  glory 
which  had  been  acquired :  and  this  object  was 
effected  by  a  new  series  of  adventurers,  who  soon 
began  to  display  an  honourable  emulation  in  the 
same  career. 

In  the  year  1488,  which  was  signalized  by 
the  noble  impression  of  the  works  of  Homer  last 
mentioned,  we  find  that  the  Grammaiiea  Graca 
ot  Laacaris,  together  with  the  Interpretatio  La- 
tma  of  John  the  monk  of  Placentia,  issued  from 
the  press  of  Leonardus  de  Basilea,  at  Vicenza, 
in  4to.  The  operations  of  the  Greek  press,  how- 
ever, continued  as  yet  very  slow :  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  further  interval  of  about  five  years, 
that  another  Greek  impression  appeared.  In 
1493,  a  splendid  addition  was  made  to  the  typo- 
graphic glory  of  Milan  by  a  magnificent  impres- 
sion of  uocratei,  Greece.  The  ^tor  of  this  fine 
book,  which  is  said  to  exhibit  a  remarkably  pure 
and  correct  text,  was  DemetriiDs  Chalcondyles; 
the  printers,  Henricus  de  Germanns  and  Sebas- 
tianos  ex  Pontiemulo.  Before  the  conclusion 
of  the  fiftemth  century  the  same  city  also  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  earliest  edition  of  Suidas : 
SuttUe  Lexicon,  Grace,  Mediolani,  per  Joan. 
BisMolum  et  Benedictvm  Mangiwn,  1499:  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  amusing  Greek  dialogue 
between  a  bookseller  and  a  student,  firom  the 
pen  of  Stephanus  Niger,  a  native  of  Cremona 
and  disciple  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles. 

In  1496,  Florence  produced  the  celebrated 
Eiitio  pritnaria  of  the  works  of  Lucian,  Lueimni 


Opera,  Oreeee;  ot  which  the  printer's  name  is 
not  specified. 

To  Joannes  Lascaris  the  verfication  and  intro- 
duction into  use  of  Gbeek  Capitals  are  attri- 
buted :  and  it  appears  from  these  specimens,  he 
thought  it  expedient  that  the  whole  text  of  each 
Greek  poet,  the  part  libri  nobilior,  as  Mattaire 
expresses  it,  should  be  printed  litterit  maiutcuKi, 
and  the  scholia  or  notes  only  in  the  smaller  cha- 
racter. The  fine  capitals  of  Lascaris  were,  as 
we  know,  admitted  into  use  by  subsequent  prin- 
ters only  80  far  as  to  distinguish  proper  names, 
and  the  commencement  of  poetical  lines  or 
verses ;  and  in  some  early  editions  of  the  Greek 
scholiasts  upon  Homer  and  Sophocles,  to  distin- 
guish the  whole  words  or  passages  of  the  poet 
commented  on  from  those  of  the  annotator. 

This  preface  is  addressed  by  Lascaris  to  Pe- 
trus  Medices.  It  abounds  with  honourable  tes- 
timonies to  the  fiimily  of  the  Medici ;  which,  he 
says,  has  of  all  others  shewn  the  most  conspicu- 
ous zeal  in  collecting  the  various  monuments  of 
antiquity;  and  the  justest  discernment  of  their 
value.  He  records  the  special  munificence  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by  means  of  which  two  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  dveenta  mUiqvorum  mhtmina, 
had  lately  been  brought  to  Florence  from  Greece 
and  the  neighbouring  countries :  and  he  alludes 
to  a  magnificent  "Bibliotheca,"  or  edifice,  which 
Piero  was  then  constructing  as  a  depository  for 
those  and  similar  literary  treasures :  to  the  latter 
he  expresses  his  own  personal  obligations,  and 
the  hopes  which  all  the  learned  reposed  in  him 
as  the  nereditaiy  patron  of  letters.  The  pillage 
of  Florence,  however,  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  banishment  of  Piero  and  his  speedy 
death,  most  of  which  events  either  anticipated  or 
soon  followed  the  publication  of  this  impression 
of  the  Anthologia  Gntea,  not  only  tendered  nu- 
gatory the  preceding  expectations,  but  probably 
occasioned  the  otherwise  unaccountable  suppres- 
sion of  this  interesting  preface  itself;  which  is 
actually  found  in  very  few  of  the  copies  at  pre- 
sent known  to  be  extant  Mattaire,  in  his  An- 
nalei,  torn,  i.,  p.  370,  seqq.  has  given  a  fac- 
simile of  it. 

Chevillier  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Aldus 
himself,  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  Stepha- 
nut  de  Urbibut,  Gr.,  fol.  1603,  that  he  first  en- 
gaged in  Greek  impressions  when  war  broke  out 
inltaly ;  meaning  in  1494,  in  which  year  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  passed  the  Alps,  in  order  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  Chevilber  considered  his 
impression  of  tne  works  of  Aristotle,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  November  1495, 
as  the  earliest  fruit  of  his  press.  But  M.  Re- 
nouard,  in  his  catalogue  of^the  Aldine  impres- 
sions, first  mentioning  CaatUmtiaii  Latcarit  Ero- 
temata,  says  it  is  the  earliest  work  printed  bv 
Aldus  with  a  date,  and  probably  the  first  whicn 
he  gave  to  the  public.  But  some,  he  adds,  con- 
sider his  MuKtut  in  4to,  without  date,  as  th0 
earliest  impression :  the  reasons  for  which  may. 
be  seen  in  his  work. 

The  most  extensive  and  volumnious  efforts  of 
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'  the  early  Gieek  press  are  doubtless  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Alaine  editions.  Such  are  the 
Aristotle,  Greek,  folio,  1495-1498,  and  the  Ga- 
Un,  which  issued  from  the  same  establishment 
after  the  decease  of  Aldus  Manutius,  viz.  aimo 
1S25,  in  live  vols,  folio,  and  a  small  character. 
Andreas  Cratander  of  Basil  had  the  courage 
and  patience  to  reprint  the  work  in  the  like 
number  of  volumes.  The  Commentary  of  Eusta- 
thius  on  Homer,  in  4  vols.  Greek,  folio,  printed 
at  Rome  by  Antonius  Bladus,  1642-1550,  was 
an  immense  undertaking.  It  was,  however,  after 
a  considerable  interval,  exceeded  by  the  fine 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  executed 
in  England,  where  Greek  typography  had  before 
been  comparatively  little  practised.  I  speak  of 
the  well-known  magnificent  impression,  intitled, 
S.  J.  Chryioitomi  Opera,  Grsece,  8  vols,  folio, 
printed  in  Eton  college,  by  John  Norton,  1613, 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  charge  of  sir 
Henry  Saville.  These  volumes,  (says  Chevil- 
lier,)  "sent  d'un  tres-beau  caractere.  C'est  un 
chef  d'oeuvre  d'Imprimerie  Grecque."  This 
impression  acquired  for  John  Norton  the  same 
title  or  distinction  in  England,  which  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Stephens  had  attained  under 
Francis  I.  of  "  in  Grsecis,  &c.,  Regius  Typo- 
graphns." 

1516,  Sept.  27.  "The  Kin^  (Henry  VIII.) 

fives  to  Richard  Pynson,  Esquire,  our  Printer, 
our  Pounds  annually,  to  be  paid  from  the 
receipts  of  the  Exchequer  during  life." — The 
title  of  esquire,  which  Pynson  had  thus  formally 
received,  he  afterwards  used  in  the  colophon  to 
his  Stttluta  4re.  Emprented  at  London  in  Flete- 
ttrete  at  the  ligne  of  the  George  iy  layrU  Dun- 
ttone't  chyrehe  by  me  Riekard  Pjfmon  tquyer 
and  prenter  mUo  Die  hynget  noble  grace. 

1616.  Fitzherbert'sClrandAbridgement.Tolio. 
This  volume  is  a  large  folio  law  book,  and  the 
first  that  was  published  ;  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  to  each  of  which  is  a  frontispiece,  but  it  is 
without  titie,  or  printer's  name.  The  price  of 
the  whole,  consisting  of  three  parts,  was  forty 
shillings.  At  this  time  for^shillmgs  would  have 
bought  three  fat  oxen.  From  the  type  in  this 
Tolume,  it  appears  to  have  been  printed  abroad, 
probably  in  France,  where  the  law  French  was 
better  understood,  for  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

1516.  Ariosto  published  his  great  work,  the 
Orlando  Furioto.  Any  thing  like  an  analysis  of 
this  extraordinary  poem  must  of  necessity  be  out 
of  the  question,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  state 
that  it  is  descriptive  of  the  war  earned  on  be- 
tween Charlemagne  and  the  Saracens.  The 
Soem  abounds  with  incongruities,  and  Ariosto 
eals  largely  in  enchanters,  harpies,  and  other 
strange  monsters;  but  then  he  identifies  them 
with  our  feelings,  and  yet  he  renders  them  con- 
sistent in  their  character  with  the  world  he  has 
formed  for  them. 

Ariosto  was  necessitated  to  publish  the  Orlando 
Purioio  on  his  own  account,  and,  after  paying 
the  expense  of  paper  and  printing,  received 
rather  more  than  a  shilling  a  copy  from  a  book- 
seller for  the  work.    He  appears  likewise  to  have 


been  as  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  patron  as 
in  his  eflbrts  at  procuring  a  publisher;  for  when 
he  presented  his  wOrk  to  cardintJ  Hippohto,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  he  is  siud  to  have  asked 
where  he  contrived  "  to  pick  up  such  a  mass  of 
absurdities." 

This  distinguished  Italian  poet  was  bom  at 
the  casde  of  Reggio,  in  Lombardy,  Septembei 
8th,  1474.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicolo  Ariosto  of 
Ferrara,  major-domo  to  the  duke  of  Este,  aod 
when  a  child  was  highly  distinguished  for  hii 
poetical  and  dramatic  talents. 

Ariosto  did  not  receive  the  laurel  crown,  the 
most  distinguished  mark  of  public  approbatioii 
in  his  native  land,  till  late  m  life.  Some  say 
that  this  occurred  at  Mantua,  and  others  that  it 
took  place  at  Ferrara.  At  all  events,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  high  souroe  of  happiness  to  the 
poet;  and  there  is  a  tradition  still  current  in 
Italy  that,  when  the  crown  was  placed  on  his 
brow,  he  leaped  from  the  temporary  platfonn 
that  had  been  erected,  and,  becoming  the  herald 
of  his  own  honours,  loudly  prochumed  to  the 
multitude  that  it  was  Ariosto,  the  author  of  the 
Orlando  Furioto,  for  whom  they  must  make  way. 

Ariosto  was  invited  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to 
take  up  his  residence  permanently  in  that  place, 
with  a  promise  of  pecuniary  assistance.  One  of 
the  first  advantages  which  he  derived  £rom  the 
friendship  of  his  ducal  patron,  was  the  present 
of  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  himself  a  mansion, 
and  a  proper  site  having  been  selected  in  the 
street  Mirasole,  in  Ferrara,  it  was  shortly  com- 
pleted. The  simplicity  of  the  man  is  weU  de- 
picted in  the  plamness  of  the  edifice  which  he 
erected.  He  was  much  blamed  by  his  friends 
for  having  built  it  on  so  cireumscribed  a  plan, 
when  he  had  given  such  splendid  descriptions  of 
sumptuous  palaces,  with  their  highly  decorated 
porticos  and  pleasant  fountains,  to  which  Ariosto 
IS  said  to  have  replied  that  words  were  easier 
laid'  together  than  blocks  of  marble,  and  that 
human  happiness  did  not  depend  on  the  height 
of  the  mansion.  Upon  the  door  he  caused  to  be 
placed  the  following  inscription : — 

This  bouae  is  small,  but  fit  for  me, 

And  boitflil  tls  to  none  i 
It  is  not  dnttish,  w  you  see. 

Yet  paid  for  with  mine  own. 

It  may  be  right  to  add  that  in  this  unassuming; 
edifice  Ariosto  wrote  all  his  later  dramatic  works, 
and  ultimately  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1533, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  father  of  Tasso,  author  of  Jenmlm 
Delivered,  before  his  son  had  rivalled  the  roman- 
tic Ariosto,  describes  in  a  letter  the  effect  of 
the  Orlando  on  the  people : — ^"  There  is  no  man 
of  learning,  no  mechanic,  no  lad,  no  girl,  no  old 
man,  who  is  satisfied  to  read  the  Orlando  Furioio 
once.  This  poem  serves  as  the  solace  of  the 
traveller,  who,  &tigued  on  his  journey,  deceives 
his  lassitude  by  chanting  some  octaves  of  this 
poem.  You  may  hear  Uiem  sing  these  stanzas 
in  the  streets,  and  in  the  fields  every  day." 

1616.  The  first  Polyglott  work  was  printed  at 
Genoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Forms,  (who  appears  to 
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bare  been  invited  thither  fur  that  purpose,)  who 
undertook  to  print  the  Polyglott*  Pialter,  of 
Augustin  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebbio,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica.  The  title  of  his  work  was, 
AoiferMMt,  Uebraicum,  Graetim,  Arabiewm,  et 
Ckaldaan,  nan  trilnu  Latinit  InUrprttatianibui 
et  GloMtu.  It  is  in  folio.  A  prefiuse  is  prefixed, 
dated  Genoa,  Cal.  Aug.  1516,  addressed  by 
Justinian  to  Leo  X.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
columns,  of  which,  the  1st  contains  the  Hebrew; 
the  2nd,  Justinian's  Latin  translation,  answer- 
ing word  for  word  to  the  Hebrew ;  the  3rd,  the 
L^in  Vulgate;  the  4th,  the  Greek;  the  dth, 
the  Arabic ;  the  6th,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  in 
Hebrew  characters;  Uie  7th,  Justinian's  Latin 
UandaUon  uf  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase ;  the  8th, 
Latin  scholio,  or  notes. 

On  the  19th  Psalm,  v.  4,  "  Thnr  words  are 
gone  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  Justiuian  has 
inserted,  by  way  of  commentary,  a  curious  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Cfolumbus,  and  an  account  of  his 
discovery  of  America,  with  a  vny  singular  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  of  the 
female  native  Americans ;  and  in  which  he  af- 
firms, that  Columbus  irequently  boasted  himself 
to  be  the  person  appointed  by  God,  to  fulfil  this 
prophetic  exclamation  of  David.  But  the  ac- 
count of  Columbus,  by  Justinian,  seems  to  have 
di^leased  the  family  of  that  great  navigator,  for 
in  the  life  of  Columbus,  written  by  his  son,  (see 
Churchill's  Collection  of  Vouaget,  Ire.  vol.  ii.  p. 
500,)  he  b  accused  of  felsehood  and  contradic- 
tion; and  it  is  even  added,  "that  considering 
the  many  mistakes  and  falsehoods  found  in  his 
History  and  Psalter,  the  senate  of  Genoa  has 
laid  a  penalty  upon  any  person  that  shall  read 
or  keep  i/,t  and  has  caused  it  to  he  carefully 
sought  out  in  all  places  it  has  been  sent  to,  that 
it  may  hy  public  decree  be  destroyed,  and  utterly 
extinguished."  After  all,  the  mistakes  of  Jus- 
tinian most  probably  arose,  not  from  design,  but 
from  incorrect  information.  The  Arabic  in  this 
Psalter  was  the  secondt  that  ever  was  printed  ; 
and  the  Psalter  itself,  the  first  part  of  the  Bible 
that  ever  appeared  in  so  many  Languages. 

Justinian  undertook  this  work  with  the  expec- 
tation of  considerable  gain,  hoping  thereby  to 
assist  his  indigent  relatives,  but  was  miserably 
disrapointed.  His  ori^nal  intention,  he  informs 
us,  in  the  account  of  himself  prefixed  to  his  An- 
nalt  of  Genoa,  was  to  give  to  the  public  a  similar 
Polyglott  edition  of  the  whole  Bible.  "  I  had 
always  imagined,"  says  he, "  that  my  work  would 
be  eagerly  sought  aner,  and  that  the  wealthy 
prelates  and  prmces  would  readily  have  afforded 
me  every  assistance  necessary  for  printing  the 
rest  of  the  Bible,  in  such  a  diversity  of  lan- 
guages. Bnt  I  was  mistaken,  every  one  ap- 
plairaed  the  work,  but  suffered  it  to  rest  and 
sleep ;  for  scarcely  was  a  fourth  part  sold,  of  the 


*  FolTglott  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  slcnlfying 
flDMOv  lannuipcs. 

t  Qa.  The  HMory  or  PiaUer  t 

t  Tlw  flrat  book  printed  in  Arabic  cbMiutta  was  entitled 
Seplem  Darte  eamtmai,  sod  ezecated  >t  Fkno,  an  ancient 
townoritaly,  in  tbe  rear  1514.  Frinttng  was  introdaccd 
lolo  ruo  in  IMS. 


two  thousand  copies  which  I  had  printed,  exclu- 
sive of  fifty  more  copies  printed  upon  vellum, 
which  I  had  presented  to  all  the  kings  in  the 
world,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan."  He,  never- 
theless, completed  the  manuscript  of  the  Ntw 
Tetlament,  a  great  part  of  which  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand ;  Sixtus  Senensis  says  he  had  seen 
the  Polyglott  manuscripts  of  the  Four  GotpeU 
thus  wntten,  and  also  decorated  by  himself.  Af- 
ter completing  the  manuscript  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Tettament,  he  engaged  in  a  similar 
compilation  of  the  text  and  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament i  conceiving,  as  he  said,  "that  his 
time  could  not  be  better  employed,  than  in  the 
study  of  the  holy  scriptures." 

Augustin  Justinian,  or  according  to  his  Italian 
name,  Agostino  Giustiniani,  was  bom  at  Genoa, 
1470.  He  entered  at  an  early  we  into  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  enjoyed  ue  advantages  of 
good  masters,  and  an  excellent  library.  For 
many  years  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study, 
except  what  time  was  occupied  in  the  duties  of 
instruction,  from  which  he  obtained  permission 
to  retire,  in  1914,  that  he  UHght  apply  solely  to 
the  preparing  of  the  Pentagtott  Btble  for  the 
press,  and  to  the  studies  necessarily  connected 
with  so  important  a  design. 

Leo  X.  promised  him  greater  promotion  than 
the  bishopric  of  Nebbio,  to  which  he  had  been 
raised,  but  never  fulfilled  the  engagement.  Hap- 
pily, about  the  same  time  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  to  whom  the  bishop  of  Paris  had  recom- 
mended Justinian,  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
merit,  invited  him  to  Paris,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  pension  of  300  crowns,  with  the  titles  of 
counsellor,  and  almoner.  He  remained  five 
years  at  the  court  of  Francis,  and  during  that 
period  published  variqps  works  ;  and  he  after- 
wards visited  England  and  Flanders,  returning 
by  way  of  Lorraine,  where  he  was  received,  and 
liberaUy  entertained,  by  the  reigning  duke,  and 
his  brother  the  cardinal.  This  learned  scholar 
perished  in  a  storm  at  sea,  together  with  die  vessel 
which  was  conveying  him  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio, 
in  the  year  1536.    ■ 

1516.  It  appears  by  an  act  of  this  date,  that 
the  bible  was  called  Bibliotheea,  that  is  per 
empha$im,  the  LIBRARY.  The  word  library  was 
limited  in  its  signification  than  to  the  biblical 
writings ;  no  ouier  books,  compared  with  the 
holy  writings,  appear  to  have  Men  worthy  to 
rank  with  them,  or  constitute  what  we  call  a 
library.  As  the  bible,  in  many  parts,  consists 
merely  of  historical  translations,  and  as  too  many 
exhibited  a  detail  of  offensive  ones,  it  has  oiten 
occurred  to  the  fathers  of  families,  as  well  as  to 
the  popes,  to  prohibit  its  general  reading.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  formed  a  design  of  purifying  the 
historical  parts.  Those  who  have  g^ven  us  a 
Family  Snaktpeare,*  in  the  same  spirit  may 
present  us  with  a  Family  Bible. 

•  TheFamOf  SJuUapemre,  to  wkkk  nlkbtgit  miieilo 
tAearigdiMliett;  but  ttosr  wsr*  md  ipi'Mshai  are  wtf- 
ttdwUeheamiot  wahpnprtetf  i»rtadalotidl»a/ami^. 
Br  Ttiomaa  Bowdler,  gaq.  P.  R.  8.  ft  8.  A.  8  Tola.  Svo. 
third  edition.    London,  Longman  ft  Co. 
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About  this  time,  Dr.  Buckenham,  prior  of  the 
Blackiriais,  preaching  at  Cambridge,  with  great 

Somp  and  prolixity,  showed-  the  dangerous  ten- 
mcy  of  having  the  scriptures  in  English,  and 
the  heretical  opinions  of  Latimer,  who  had  just 
become  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  reformers. 
"  If  that  heresy,"  said  ne,  "  should  prevail,  we 
should  soon  see  an  end  of  every  thing  useful 
among  us.  The  ploughman  reading  that  if  he 
pat  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  should  happen 
to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour ;  the  baker, 
likewise,  reading  that  a  little  leaven  will  corrupt 
the  whole  lump,  would  give  us  very  insipid 
bread ;  the  simple  man  likewise  finding  himself 
commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a  few  years 
we  should  have  the  nation  full  of  blind  beggars." 

1616.  i>ied,  Trithemius,  the  celebrated  abbot 
of  Spanheim.  He  had  amassed  about  2000 
manuscripts,  a  literary  treasure,  which  excited 
such  general  attention,  that  princes  and  eminent 
men  travelled  to  visit  Trithemius  and  his  library. 
He  was  fond  of  improving  steganog^phy,  or  the 
art  of  secret  writing ;  having  published  several 
curious  books  on  this  subject,  they  were  con- 
demned, as  works  full  of  diabolical  mysteries ; 
and  Frederic  II.,  elector  palatine,  ordered  Tri- 
themius's  original  work,  which  was  in  his  library, 
to  be  publicly  burnt. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  to  the  reader 
that  those  who  nave  laboured  most  zealously  to 
instruct  mankind,  have  been  the  very  individuals 
who  have  suffered  most  from  ignorance;  and 
the  discoverers  of  new  arts  and  sciences  have 
hardly  ever  lived  to  see  them  accepted  by  the 
world. 

Gubriel  Naude,  in  his  apology  for  those  great 
men  who  have  been  acciued  of  magic,  has  re- 
corded a  melancholy  number  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars,  who  have  found,  that  to  have 
been  successful  in  their  studies  was  a  success 
which  harassed  them  with  continual  persecution, 
a  prison  or  a  grave ! 

Virgilius,  bishop  of  Saltzbun,  having  asserted 
that  there  existed  antipodes,  we  archbishop  of 
Mentz  declared  him  a  heretic,  and  consigned 
him  to  the  flames. 

Galileo  was  condemned  at  Rome  publicly  to 
disavow  sentiments,  the  truth  of  wnich  must 
have  been  to  him  abundantly  manifest.  **  Are 
these  then  my  judeesF"  he  exclaimed  in  retir- 
ing from  the  mquisitois,  whose  iniorance  asto- 
niuiedhim.  In  1597  he  wrote  to  Kepler,  stating 
that  he  had  made  many  discoveries  which  he 
durst  not  publish,  "  omng  to  the  fools  who  wor- 
tkijmed  premous  ryitenu."  The  priests  preached 
agaust  him,  and  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  in  the 
year  1632,  he  was  arraigned  and  tortured,and  at 
the  age  of  seventy  made  to  abjure,  publicly  on 
his  knees,  and  to  curse  his  own  book  and  doc- 
trines, and  sentenced  for  the  next  three  years  to 
remain  in  prison,  and  to  repeat  once  a  week  the 
seven  pemtential  psalms.  To  all  this  he  sub- 
mitted, to  escape  the  fate  of  Bruno,  who  for 
dmilar  opinions  had  been  burnt  at  Rqme  but 
thirty-two  years  before.    Milton  visited  him  in 


prison,  and  tells  us,  he  was  then  poor  and  old. 
The  confessor  of  his  widow,  taking  advantage  of 
her  piety,  perused  the  manuscripts  of  this  great 
philosopher,  and  destroyed  such  as  in  his  jvdg- 
ment  were  not  fit  to  be  known  to  the  world ! 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  a  learned  physician,  and 
friend  of  Trithemius,  Erasmus,  Memcthon,  and 
other  eminent  scholars,  and  who  also  held  various 
state  offices  at  Mentz,  was  compelled  to  fly  his 
country,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  income, 
merely  for  having  displayed  a  few  philosophical 
experiments,  which  now  every  school-boy  can 
perform ;  but  more  particularly  having  attacked 
the  then  prevailing  opinion,  that  St.  Anne  bad 
three  husbands,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  place 
to  place,  The  people  beheld  him  as  an  object 
of  horror;  and  when  he  walked,  he  found  (be 
streets  empty  at  his  approach.  He  died  in  an 
hospital  in  the  year  1534. 

In  those  times,  it  was  a  common  opinioB  to 
suspect  every  great  man  of  an  intercourse  with 
some  familiar  spirit.  The  favourite  black  dog 
of  Agrippa  was  supposed  to  be  a  demon.  Wheo 
Urban  Grandier,  another  victim  to  the  age,  was 
led  to  the  stake,  a  large  fly  settled  on  his  bead: 
a  monk,  who  had  heard  that  Beelzebub  signifies 
in  Hebrew  the  God  of  Flies,  reported  that  he 
saw  this  spirit  come  to  take  possession  of  bim. 
Mr.  De  Langear,  a  French  minister,  who  em- 

5 loved  many  spies,  was  freqaently  accused  of 
iabolical  communication.  Sixtus  v.,  Marecbal 
Faber,  Roger  Bacon,  Csesar  Borgia,  his  son 
Alexander  vl.,  and  others,  like  Socrates,  bad 
their  diabolical  attendant. 

Jerome  Cardan,  an  eminent  astrologer  aad 
mathematician,  and  who  died  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1576,  was  believed  to  be  a  magician.  An 
able  naturalist,  who  happened  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  arcana  of  nature,  was  immediatdj 
suspected  of  magic.  Even  the  learned  them- 
selves, who  had  not  applied  to  natural  philoso- 
phy, seem  to  have  acted  with  the  same  feelinn 
as  the  most  ignorant ;  for  when  Albert,  usuallj 
called  the  Great,  an  epithet  he  owed  to  his  name 
De  Grooi,  constructed  an  ingenious  jiice  of 
mechanism,  which  sent  forth  distinct  vocal 
sounds,  Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  much  terrified 
at  it,  that  he  struck  it  with  his  stafi',  and,  to  the 
mortification  of  Albert,  annihilated  the  curious 
labour  of  thirty  years ! 

Descartes  was  horribly  persecuted  in  Holland, 
when  he  first  published  his  opinions.  Voetius, 
a  bigot  of  great  influence  at  Utrecht,  accused 
him  of  atheism,  and  had  even  projected  in  his 
mind  to  have  this  philosopher  burnt  at  Utrecht 
in  an  extraordinary  fire,  which,  kindled  on  an 
eminence,  might  be  observed  by  the  seven  pio- 
vinces.  This  persecution  of  science  and  genius 
lasted  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

With  a  noble  perception  of  his  own  genius, 
lord  Bacon,  in  his  prophetic  will,  thus  expresses 
himself: — "  For  my  name  and  memory,  I.  lea'?* 
it  to  men's  cliaritaole  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  next  ages."  Before  the  tunes 
of  Galileo  and  Hervey  the  world  believed  in  the 
stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  the  diormil  im- 
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muveability  of  the  earth :  and  for  denying^  these 
the  one  was  persecuted  and  the  other  ridiculed. 

The  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  Socrates 
were  punished  with  death.  Anaxagoras,  when 
he  attempted  to  propagate  a  just  notion  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  was  dragged  to  prison.  .  Aris- 
totle, afler  a  long  series  of  persecution,  swal- 
lowed poison.  Heraclitus,  tormented  by  his 
countrymen,  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  men. 
The  great  geometiicians  and  chymists,  as  Ger- 
bert,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  were 
ahhoTTed  as  magicians.  Pope  Gerbert,  as  bishop 
Otho  graTcIy  relates,  obtained  the  pontificate  by 
baring  given  himself  up  entirely  to  the  devil; 
others  suspected  him  too  of  holding  an  inter- 
course with  demons;  but  this  was  indeed  a 
deviHsh  age!  This  list  of  persecuted  genius 
might  be  much  enlarged,  but  sufficient  names 
and  punishments  for  opinions  which  are  now 
held  as  orthodox,  will  show  the  predominance 
which  ignorance  once  held  over  the  human  mind. 

1516.  Thejint  edition  of  the  Nov  Tatament, 
tB  Greek,  was  published  by  John  Froben,  ar 
Basils  The  detogn  of  publishing  this  edition 
originated  with  Froben,  who  engaged  Erasmus 
as  the  editor;  for  Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  was 
for  some  time  one  of  the  correctors  of  Froben's 
press,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Erasmus,  dated 
April  I7th,  1515,  makes  the  proposal,  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Petit  Frobenius  abs  te  No- 
tum  Testitmentum  pro  quo  tantum  se  daturum 
pollicetur,  quantum  alias  quisquam : "  "  Froben 
requests  yon  to  undertake  the  New  Tettament, 
for  which  he  promises  to  give  you  as  much  as 
any  other  person."  During  the  time  he  was 
employed  upon  it,  Erasmus  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Froben,  as  appears  from  the  subscription  at 
the  end  of  the  first  edition,  which  is,  "  Ba.silis, 
in  aedibus  Johannis  Frobenii  Hammelburgensis, 
Mense  Februario,  anno  moxvi." 

The  publication  of  this  work  raised  a  host  of 
enemies  against  Erasmus,  some  of  whom  cen- 
sured his  temerity,  whilst  others  laboured  to  affix 
the  stigma  of  inaccuracy  and  heresy  upon  him ; 
and  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  forbade  it 
to  be  brought  within  its  walls.  It  was  printed 
in  folio,  in  two  columns,  with  the  notes  at  the 
end  ;  and  reprinted  in  1519,  1532,  1537,  and 
IS35,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  Fertton;  and 
tariotu  rtadingt,  selected  from  several  manu- 
scripts, the  worlu  of  the  fathers,  and  the  vulgate. 

1516.  The  first  bookseller  who  purchased  ma- 
nuscripts from  the  authors,  and  had  them  printed 
by  others,  without  possessing  a  press  of  his  own, 
was  John  Otto,  at  Nuremberg. 

The  first  printers  executed  their  different  works 
at  their  own  expense,  and  sold  them  themselves, 
or  by  their  agents,  at  their  risk.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  employ  large  capitals  ;  paper 
and  other  materials,  as  well  as  labour,  bemg 
exceedingly  dear,  and  the  purchasers  being  but 
few ;  partly  from  the  high  prices  of*  books,  and 


*  The  New  Teatament  In  Onek,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  i«  with  other  jelia  (inctaidlns  U«  iword  ud  iwDell) 
to  be  Men  at  Baeil. 


partly  from  the  illiteracy  which  so  generally 
prevailed.  These  causes  reduced  many  of  the 
early  printers  to  poverty ;  as  was  the  case  of 
Sweynneym  and  Pannartz,  at  Rome ;  and  we 
also  find  that  Faust  made  a  jonmey  to  Paris  in 
order  to  dispose  of  his  bibles.  At  length  the 
printers  relieved  themselves  by  confining  thai 
attention  solely  to  printing,  and  leaving  the 
bookselling  part  of  the  business  to  others.  This 
we  find,  created  a  distinct  profession  of  book- 
lelUn,  who  caused  the  books  sold,  to  be  printed 
at  thdr  own  expense,  and  thus  became  puolithert. 
In  1545,  two  booksellers  of  this  kind,  appeared 
at  Leipsic,  of  the  name  of  Steiger  and  Boskopf. 
The  books  were  to  Franckfort  on  the  Mayne. 
Sometimes  rich  people  of  all  conditions,  and 
particularly  eminent  merchants,  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  as  we  have  already 
shewn.  Henry  Stephens,  the  second,  at  Paris, 
was  printer  to  Ulric  Fugger,  at  Augsburg,  from 
whom  he  received  a  salary.  In  some  editions 
from  the  jeax  1558  to  1567,  he  subscribes  him- 
self Henrteut  Stephamu,  iUtutrit  nri  Htddtriti 
Fuggeri  typograpkui. 

1517.  It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  when  the 
art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  the  university 
of  Cambridoe  ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  first  work  was  Erasmus's  de  Conteribendit 
Epittolit.  As  Erasmus  was  then  resident  at 
Cambridge,  he  no  doubt  took  care  of  his  own 
works.  Linacer's  Latin  version  of  Galenut  de 
TempenamntiM,  printed  by  John  Siberch  in  1531, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Cotton,  as  the  eailist  dated 
volume.  A  few  Greek  words  and  abbreviations 
are  here  and  there  interspersed  in  Linacre's  work, 
which  is  the  earliest  appearance  of  Greek  metal 
types  in  England. 

Of  this  edition  of  Linacer's  translation  of 
Galen,  the  Bodleian  library  contains  an  exquisite 
specimen  printed  upon  vellum,  in  the  original 
binding,  having  the  royal  aims  impressed  on  the 
sides ;  oeing  the  identical  copy  which  Linacer 
presented  to  king  Heniy  VIII.  Henry  gave  it 
to  bishop  Tonstall;  from  whom,  passing  through 
various  bands,  it  came  at  length  into  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Clayton,  master  of  Pembroke 
college^  and  regius  professor  of  physic  in  the 
universi^  of  Oxford,  who  gave  it  to  the  Bod- 
l*ian  library  in  the  year  1634. — Cotton. 

Dr.  Robert  Wakefield,  chaplain  to  Icing  Henry 
VIII.  published  his  Oratio  de  Laiidibut,  trc.; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  omit  bis  whole  third  part, 
because  the  printer,  (Wynkyn  de  Worde)  had 
no  Hebreto  types.  There  are,  however,  some  few 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  characters  introduced  ;  but 
they  are  extremely  rude,  and  evidently  cut  in 
wood  ;  and  the  first  of  sort  used  in  England. 

1517.  Bachmeister,  in  his  Essay  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  library,  asserts  that  printing  was 
exercised  at  Wilna,  a  populous  city  of  European 
Russia,  so  early  as  this  year;  and  cites  an  edition 
of  the  Aett  of  the  Apostles  of  that  date,  a  copy 
of  which  he  declares  to  be  in  the  patriarchiu 
library  at  Moscow.  Henderson  also  notices 
printing  at  Wilna  in  1535.  In  1583  the  So- 
cinians  established  a  press  here. — ^Wilna  is  the 
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capital  of  Lithuania,  and  has  a  bishop's  sec,  a 
castle,  a  royal  palace,  and  an  imiveisity  erected 
so  early  as  1570. 

1517.  The  first  act  of  open  hostility  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  by  Martin  Luther,  was  in 
this  year,  hf  affixing  to  the  gate  of  the  church  of 
Wittemberg  twenty-four  propositions  relating  to 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  Two  years  had  not 
elapsed,  from  the  time  of  Luther's  first  appear- 
ance against  indulgences,  before  his  writings 
found  tneir  way  into  Italy.  In  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  reformer,  by  John  Froben,  the  celebrated 
printer  at  Basil,  the  following  information  is 
couTeyed : — Blasius  Salmonius,  a  bookseller  at 
Leipsic,  presented  me,  at  the  last  Franckfort  fair, 
with  several  treatises  composed  by  you,  which 
being  approved  by  all  learned  men,  I  imme- 
diately put  to  the  press,  and  sent  six  hundred 
copies  to  France  and  Spain.  They  are  sold  at 
Paris,  and  read  and  approved  of  even  by  the 
Sorbonists,  as  my  friends  have  assured  me. 
Several  learned  men  there  have  said,  that  they 
for  a  long  time  have  wished  to  see  such  freedom 
in  those  who  treat  divine  things.  Calvas  also,  a 
bookseller  of  Paris,  a  learned  man,  and  addicted 
to  the  muses,  has  carried  a  great  part  of  the  im- 
pression into  Italy.  He  promises  to  send  epi- 
nams  written  in  praise  of  you  by  all  the  learned 
in  Italy ;  such  favour  have  you  gained  to  your- 
self, and  the  cause  of  Christ  by  your  constancy, 
courage,  and  dexterity."  Under  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 19, 1520. 

Burchard  Schenk,  a  German  nobleman,  writes 
to  Spalatinus,  chaplain  to  the  elector  of  Saxony: 
"  According  to  your  request,  I  have  read  the 
books  of  Martin  Luther,  and  I  can  assure  you, 
that  he  has  been  much  esteemed  in  this  place  for 
some  time  past.  But  the  common  saying  is. 
Let  kim  baoare  of  the  Pope!  Upwards  of  two 
months  ago  ten  copies  of  his  books  were  brought 
here  and  immediately  purchasedj  before  I  had 
heard  of  them ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  a  mandate  from  the  pope  and  patriarch 
of  Venice  arrived,  prohibiting  them;  and  a  strict 
search  being  instituted  among  the  booksellers, 
one  perfect  copy  was  found  and  seized.  I  had 
endeavoured  to  purchase  that  copy,  but  the  book- 
seller durst  not  dispose  of  it." 

In  the  year  1519,  Charles  V.  was  elected  em- 
peror. In  1520,  the  disputes  had  proceeded  so 
far,  and  the  boldness  of  Luther  had  so  much  in- 
creased, that  Leo  X.  thought  it  proper  to  issue 
his  bull  in  condemnation  of  forty-one  proposi- 
tions, which  Luther  hod  published  subsequentlT 
to  the  former.  In  the  same  ^ear  he  addressed 
to  the  Pope  his  book  on  Christian  Liberty ;  a 
work  which  was  censured  by  the  universities. 
He  was  at  length  excommunicated  by  the  Pope; 
in  return  for  which  he  wrote  against  "  the 
execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist"  "  They  excom- 
municate me,"  said  he ;  "I  excommunicate 
them.  Let  us  break  their  "  bonds  in  sunder,  and 
cast  their  yoke  from  off  our  necks."  His  next 
proceeding  was  to  compose  and  publish  a  defence 
of  the  condemned  articles. 

The  faculty  of  divines  of  the  university  of 


Paris,  after  many  meetings  held  in  the  Sorbonne, 
drew  up  a  centure  of  the  heresies  of  Luther.  It 
was  solemnly  proclaimed,  in  a  general  assembly 
held  on  the  15th  of  April,  1521 ;  and  Jodacois 
Badius  one  of  the  sworn  printers,  in  virtue  of 
his  oath  of  obedience,  was  enjoined  to  print  it 
with  fidelity  and  exactness;  all  others  of  the 
profession  being  interdicted  firom  interfering  with 
the  impression  or  sale,  under  pain  of  deprivation 
of  their  privileges.  In  the  exacerbation  pro- 
duced, more  especially  by  the  reformation,  the 
right  of  censure,  became  in  the  hands  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance,  an  engine  of  tyranny  and  of  per- 
secution. The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  the 
first  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  Lutherian 
proposition ;  and  they  commenced  with  this  sen- 
timent in  their  preamble,  "  That  flames,  rather 
than  reasoning,  ought  to  be  employed  against 
the  arrogance  of  Luther."  By  virtue  of  this 
condemnation,  the  parliament  caused  Luther's 
books  to  be  burned  in  the  porch  of  Notre  Dame. 
— During  a  series  of  years,  the  Sorbonne  were 
engaged  in  repressing  Lutheran  propositions. 
The  heterodox  were  never  tired  of  writing,  the 
Sorbonne  of  censuring,  and  the  parliament  of 
sanctioning  informations  against  distributors  of 
heretical  books  now  forgotten;  and  which,  if 
left  unnoticed,  mig^t  never  have  acquired  cele- 
brity. 

In  consequence  of  the  bull  of  iruthei's  con- 
demnation, his  writings  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Rome.  Luther,  by  way  of  reprisals,  destroyed 
the  decretals,  and  in  particular  the  bull  by  which 
he  had  been  condemned,  with  all  the  works  of 
the  anti-reformers,  in  a  public  fire  behind  the 
walls  of  Wittembers.  This  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  10th  of  December,  1521. 

1518.  The  emperor  Maximilian  granted  a 
privilege  to  Peter  Schoeffer,  the  grandson  of 
Faust,  which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  Lity 
printed  by  him,  for  the  sole  power  of  printing 
that  author  for  ten  yeais ;  and  for  six  years,  to 
all  the  other  books  he  should  print  thereafter,  in 
consideration  of  Faust  having  invented  the  are 
of  printing.  This  must  certainly  be  considered 
the  first  privilege  granted  to  a  printer.  Signed, 
Jac  Spiegel. 

1519.  Bachmeister  remarks  that  one  of  the 
first  books  printed  in  the  Russian  or  Slavonian 
language  was  the  Pentateuch,  in  4to,  and  printed 
at  Prague,  on  good  paper,  in  beautiful  Cyrillian 
characters,  and  with  few  or  no  abbreviations. 
There  is  a  preface  to  each  book ;  and  a  sum- 
mary of  contents  to  each  obiter.  The  chapters 
are  not  divided  into  versos.  The  whole  is 
adorned  with  wood-cuts,  capitals,  and  vignettes. 
It  was  translated  into  the  Slavonian  language 
by  Francis  Scorino,  a  physician. 

Dr.  Cotton,  -however,  observes,  that  this  had 
been  preceded  by  some  other  parts  of  scripture, 
in  the  year  1517  and  1618. 

In  1487  a  Bohemian  vertion  of  the  Psalter^ 
and  in  the  following  year  the  fint  edition  of  the 
Bohemian  bible,  were  executed  in  the  city  of 
Prague,  and  a  copy  of  the  latter  is  preserved  in 
the  public  library  of  its  university. 
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1520,  Jidg  24.  DUd  Henry  Stepuanus,  or 
in  the  English  language  Stephens,  and  in 
French  Estienne,  the  fint  of  an  illustrious  and 
most  distinguished  family  of  printers.  Their 
history  has  been  written  bv  the  industrious  Mat- 
taiie;  and  his  Hittoria  Stephanorum  presents 
them  to  us,  not  as  mere  mechanical  artists,  but 
•*  lite  great  patrons  of  literature,  and  ranldng 
among  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  in 
wiuch  they  lived;  a  period  extending  from  the 
eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  com- 
mmcement  of  the  serenteenth,  and  during  which 
tbey  published,  beside  almost  innnmeiabie  clas- 
sical and  grammatical  works,  of  many  of  which 
they  were  the  authors  as  well  as  printers, — forty- 
fire  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  different  lang^uages, 
three  editions  of  Concordances,  and  forty-eight 
editions  of  Contmentarie»  by  various  authors. 

Henry  Stephens  would  be  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  our  cnricdty,  if  he  had  no  other  claims 
upon  it  than  as  the  founder  of  that  distinguished 
family  of  printers;  and  more  especially  as  the 
fiohet  of  Francis,  Robert,  and  Charles,  all  con- 
^icnous  as  scholars,  and  as  artists  in  the  same 
profession.  But  the  memorials  of  his  personal 
tiistory  are  scanty  and  uncertain.  Neitner  is  it 
easy  to  '^ucertain  the  precise  date  of  his  profes- 
sional commencement.  Panzer  savs  that  the 
chronological  precedence  as  an  artist  is  due  to 
Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius. — Stephens  was  a 
printer  of  the  universiw  of  Paris,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Wolffgang  Hopyll,  in  the 
year  1496. 

In  the  impression  of  some  particular  works, 
the  name  of  Henry  Stephens  is  found  occasion- 
ally  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Jean  Petit,  of 
Deois  Roce,  and  of  Jodocus  Badius,  respectively. 
But  as  a  separate  printer  he  appeals  nrst  in  an 
impression  of  the  EAica  AnttoteHi,  translated 
by  Leonardus  Aretinus,  and  in  some  other  trea- 
tises of  Aristotle,  Latin,  in  1504 :  subscribing 
thus :  per  Henrievm  Stephamm  in  vieo  elaun 
Bnmem  e  regiime  tehola  decretotwn :  and  Pan- 
zer has  enumerated  more  than  one  hundred  dis- 
tinct impressions  by  him. 

The  productions  of  his  press  are  not  in  general 
remarkably  superior  to  those  of  his  cotempoia- 
ries,  either  in  point  of  intrinsic  interest  and  me- 
rit, or  of  professional  execution.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  age  of  so  rude  a  character.  His  types  were 
commonly  those  which  are  denominated  roman : 
and  such  as  Mattaire  considers  not  inelegant  for 
diat  period.  But  sometimes  he  emnfoved  a 
species  of  semi-gofhic  and  abbreviated  charac- 
ters, founded  in  imitation  of  manuscripts,  and 
much  in  use  among  the  eariy  printers  of  Paris. 

From  a  review  of  the  productions  of  Ste- 
phens's press,  as  enumerated  by  Mattaire  and 
Panzer,  it  will  appear,  that  three  several  scholars 
of  this  period  found  almost  exclusive  employ- 
ment for  his  professional  exertions,  by  works  of 
which  they  were  either  the  original  authors,  or 
at  least  the  avowed  editors.  These  were  Charles 
Boville,  Jaques  le  Ferre,  and  Josse  Clictou,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 


He  used  the  arms  of  the  university,  in  com- 
mon with  one  or  two  other  Parisian  typogpra- 
phers:  but  all  uncertainty  was  removed  by  the 
mitials  of  each,  which  were  respectively  added. 
With  those  arms  he  generally  connected  or.  in- 
termixed other  fanciful  ornaments.  Of  such 
varie^  the  QuincupUx  Piallerittm,  furnishes  an 
amusmg  specimen;  for  there,  the  title  being 
included  by  a  circular  ring,  and  externally  by  a 
capacious  parallelogram,  the  space  inter\-ening, 
after  exhibiting  the  ecu  or  shield  at  the  top  sup- 
ported by  angels,  and  a  blank  shield  at  the  bot- 
tom with  like  supporters,  is  completely  filled  up 
with  a  complicated  festoon  of  flowers,  interwoven 
by  other  angelic  figures :  the  initials  H.  S.  ap- 
pearing within  the  verge  of  the  ring. 

Chevillier  speaks  very  highly  of  Stephens  for 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  impressions,  and  the 
ingenuous  concern  expressed  by  him  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  few  errors  which  had  escaped  timely 
observation.  He  introduces  a  list  of  twenty 
errata,  subjoined  to  the  Apologetic  of  Erasmus 
against  Latomus,  1519,  4to,  by  this  confession : 
"  locis  aliquot  incuiia  nostra  aberratum  est." 
On  another  occasion,  having  accidentally  ex- 
pressed the  word  febrit  by  an  a,  he  makes  this 
jocular  anolog^ :  "  foebiem  longam  sibi  Chalco- 
graphus  oelegit,  tametsi  febris  correpta  sit  minus 
periculosa."  On  some  occasions,  typographers 
who  thus  felt  for  the  honour  of  the  press,  and 
regrretted  every  blemish  as  a  stain  upon  their 
own  charecteis,  added  to  the  subscnptions  of 
their  editions  the  names  of  their  correctors.  Such 
was  the  frequent  practice  of  Stephens ;  whence 
we  leam  that  besides  other  men  of  eminence, 
the  celebrated  Beatus  Rhenanus  at  one  time 
discharged  for  him  that  office. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  printed  any  works 
in  the  vernacular  or  French  language ;  willing 
probably  to  discriminate  himself  nom  the  crowd 
of  his  cotemporaries  as  a  learned  printer.  His 
impressions  seem  to  consist  wholly  of  Latin 
works;  amongst  which,  besides  those  of  the 
several  descriptions  already  mentioned,  are  a 
translation  of  Dioteoride»  by  Ruellius,  some 
Opuscala  of  Galen,  and  other  medical  writers ; 
and  in  a  word,  such  other  scientific  books  as 
were,  under  that  aspect  of  literature,  most  popu- 
lar in  the  university. 

To  terminate  oftr  account  of  this  venerable 
founder  of  the  family  of  Stephens,  as  Panzer 
enumerates  no  works  printed  by  him  after  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1520,  we  mav  con- 
clude that  Peignot  is  correct  in  asserting  tnat  he 
died  in  the  month  of  July  in  that  year.  He 
says,  moreover,  "  the  circumstance  happened  at 
Lyons;"  but  mentions  no  authori^.  The  six 
latest  productions  of  his  offidna,  mudem  onat, 
bear  ue  excudebat  of  Simon  Cofineeus;  who 
subjoins  the  usual  designation  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens ;  viz.  e  regione  lehola  Decretorum. 

The  widow  of  Henry  Stephens  was  married  to 
Simon  de  Colines,  an  eminent  printer  at  Paris. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  the  use  and  conve- 
nience of  the  catchword  did  not  occur  to  the 
Parisian  printers  til  the  year  1620. — ChevUlier. 
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1520.  About  this  period  died  Robert  Whitin- 
ton.  He  was  a  most  laboriouB  grammarian,  and, 
according  to  Berkenhout,  was  bom  at  Litch- 
field, about  the  year  1480,  and  educated  under 
Stanbridge,  in  tne  school  at  the  gate  of  Magda- 
len college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  university ;  but  in  which  hall  or 
college  is  not  known.  In  1501  he  began  to 
teach  a  grammar  school,  probably  in  London,  as 
all  his  books  were  printea  there.  In  ltl3,  hav- 
ing supplicated  the  congregation  of  regents  at 
Oxfora,  that  he  might  be  laureated,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly, with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  decorated  in 
the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  and  was  at 
the  same  time,  admitted  to  the  reading  of  any 
of  the  logical  works  of  Aristotle ;  that  is  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  which  was,  at  that 
time,  esteemed  equal  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
grammar  or  rhetoric.  From  this  time  he  wrote 
himself  Prolovatet  Anglia.  Where  he  died  is 
uncertain. — Besides  ti^e  numerous  editions  of 
Grammars  which  he  wrote,  and  which  were 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  he  was  the  au- 
thor also  of  the  following: — two  Latin  Evutle* 
to  Cardinal  WoUry,  preserved  in  manuscnpt  in 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford:  two  Latin 
Epiitlet  to  William  Hormatm,  London,  1521, 
4to.:  and  translations  with  the  Latin  text,  of 
Cieero'i  Officet,  Tvlly  of  Old  Age,  and  Eraiimu 
of  Good  Manner!  of  Children. 

1520.  JoLiAN  Notary  commenced  his  labours 
at  Westminster;  although  Ames,  following  Bag- 
ford,  believes  him  to  have  printed  in  France 
before  he  came  to  Britain.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  a  French  associate  named  John  Barbier, 
whose  name  appears  conjoined  with  Notary's 
in  die  Selvibwy  Miual;  whence  Ames  supposed 
that  the  volume  was  printed  on  the  contment, 
and  that  Notary  was  also  a  Frenchman.  His 
earliest  residence  in  England  was  in  King-street, 
Westminster;  as  he  states  in  the  colopnons  to 
sudh  of  his  books  as  were  executed  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  fol- 
lowing century :  but,  about  1603,  he  removed  to 
the  ptuish  of  St.  Clement,  and  took  up  his  abode 
near  Temple-bar.  The  Golden  Legend  was 
"  acoompl^sshed  and  fynysshed  at  Tempell  barr 
the  xvi  daye  of  Feuerer  tne  yere  of  our  lorde  a 
Thousande.ccccc.iij."  but  the  Howrt  of  the  Bles- 
ted  Virgin,  which  was  printed  in  the  same  year, 
speaks  of  him  as  living  at  "London  vrithout 
Tempell  barre  in  Saynt  Clement  parysshe  at  the 
sygne  of  the  thre  kyngs."*  The  Strmanet  Dii- 
cipttli,  which  appeared  in  1510,  states  that  No- 
tary's dwelling  place  was  **  in  the  suburbs,  com- 


*  llieae  three  Unga,  wUdi  Notary,  in  the  coIophODt  to 
bis  UanipiUut  Cuntorum,  and  PmtiUa  at  1508  and  IS09, 
calls  "  the  three  holr  kings,"  formed  one  of  the  religioaa 
emblems  of  his  time ;  since  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent those  Eastern  Magi  who  were  led  \tj  a  star  to  Beuile- 
hem,  to  adore  the  infant  Savioor,  lliey  were  called 
Melchior,  who  oSlered  to  him  gold;  Balthazar,  who  oSlered 
to  him  frankincense)  and  Jaspar,  who  otfered  to  him 
mjnrh.  Their  bodies  were  supposed  to  hare  been  trans- 
lated to  Cologne,  in  Germany ;  whence  they  were  osnaUy 
denominated  the  Thiee  Kings  of  Cologne ;  and  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  printed  Ikrar  editions  of  their  history  in  ISI 1 
and  liss 


monly  called  Tembell-barre,"  and  in  the  same 
passage  he  is  said  to  be  printer  and  bookseller. 
The  colophon  to  the  CronycU  of  England,  1515, 
shews  that  he  had  removed  his  residence  and 
sign  to  "  powlvs  chyrche  yarde  besyde  ye  west 
dore  by  my  lordes  puyes;'  or  as  the  imprint  to 
the  Lyfe  of  Saynt  Barbara,  1 518,  more  clearly 
expresses  it,  "  my  lorde  of  Londons  palayse  at 
the  signe  of  the  thre  kynges."  The  time  of 
Julian  Notary's  death,  is  altogether  unknown ; 
and  the  catalogue  of  his  labours  which  follow, 
is  too  imperfect  to  furnish  any  verv  correct  data 
concerning  him.  His  earliest  work  is  dated  the 
20th  of  December,  1498,  and  some  of  his  books 
bear  the  date  of  this  year;  but  whether  this 
period  formed  the  extremes  of  his  typographical 
life,  wiU  probably  now  never  be  known. 

He  pimted  in  the  whole  twentr-three  books; 
amongst  which  is  an  edition  of  tne  Shepherd'* 
Calender,  containing  the  following  description 
of  the  months,  and  which  may  be  amuaing  to 
the  poetical  reader: — 

January. 
I  make  me  to  be  called  Janynere 
In  my  time  is  great  stonnes  of  coldeness 
For  TDto  me  no  moneth  of  the  yere 
May  compare  If  I  adnance  me  donbtleaae 
FOi  in  my  time  was,  as  clerks  do  expnase, 
Clrctuncysed  the  Lord  omnipotent 
And  adoored  by  kynges  of  the  Orient. 

Febnuay, 
I  am  febmary  the  meet  hardy 
In  my  season  Uie  poie  mother  virglnaU 
(Mfered  her  Sonne  in  the  temple  truly 
Making  to  God  a  present  speciall 
Of  lesa  Christ  the  kynge  of  kynges  all 
Betwene  the  aimes  of  me  bishop  Symon 
To  whom  pray  we  to  bane  his  remission. 

MareM. 
March  am  I  called  in  noblesse  florishlnge 
Which  amonge  monthes  am  of  great  noblesae 
For  in  my  tyme  all  the  frntes  do  bndde  &  springe 
To  the  semyce  of  man  In  grete  largesse 
And  lenf  is  in  the  tyme  ofnolynesse 
That  enery  man  ought  to  taane  repentannce 
Of  his  sinnes  done  by  longe  continuance. 

AprplL 
Amonge  all  monthes,  I  am  lusty  Apilll 
Freche  and  holsome,  vnto  eche  creature 
And  in  my  tyme  the  dulcet  dropes  distili 
Called  cristall,  as  poeles  put  in  scripture 
Causing  all  stones  the  longer  to  endure 
In  my  mne  was  the  resurrection 
Of  Oixl  and  man  by  dinine  election. 

Of  all  the  monthes  in  the  ysre  I  am  Unge 
Flourishing  In  beauty  excellently 
For  in  my  time,  in  vertue  is  all  thinge 
Fieldes  and  meades  sprede  most  bcauteonsly 
And  byrdes  singe  wlUi  right  swete  harmony 
Reloysing  loners  with  hot  loue  all  endewed 
WiUi  fragrant  fiowen  all  about  renewed. 
lune. 

Who  of  my  season  takeOi  right  gode  hede 
Onght  not  at  all  my  name  to  adnnll 
For  in  my  time,  for  all  the  commons  wede 
From  shepe  is  shome  all  the  flesh  ft  wull 
And  had  m  merchaundyse  by  gxete  shippea  tall 
Oner  the  sea,  wherlore  we  ought  to  pray 
Unto  our  Lorde  and  thanke  hun  night  ft  day. 

If  that  my  time  were  pnysed  all  a  right 
Amonge  all  monOies  I  am  one  of  the  chiefe 
For  I  enripe  thorow  great  force  and  might 
Fmites  of  the  earth,  to  man  &  beastes  rellete 
Feedynge  hones,  kynes,  muttons,  ft  strong  bteft 
With  other  properties  that  I  could  teU 
But  I  must  pan — I  may  no  longer  dwell. 
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I  wn  luaaed  ttie  hate  moneth  of  Aoguit 
Par  redolent  hemte  of  Fhebna  brigfatnei 
Id  mj  time  eche  man  oaght  for  to  h&ue  lust 
To  lalwDT  In  haraeet,  wtu  gr^t  biUTaM 
To  repe  &  aheffe,  esdiewlnc  ydlenes 
And  iTse  early  with  peiiyte  dyliffence 
ThanUnc  our  Lorde  of  hii  gnat  prooldence. 

Who  can  my  name  perfltely  remember 
With  the  coanmodltin  of  my  Kaaon 
Ought  of  light  to  call  me  Septembdr 
Flenteooa  of  goodea  by  all  maner  reaon 
As  wheate,  rye,  otas,  beanes,  fytehea  &  peason 
Of  which  frnlte  eoery  man  ought  to  hane  In  atore 
To  line  directly,  &  thanke  our  Lorde  therefore. 
Octciar, 

Among  the  other  October  I  hlgbt 
Frende  unto  Tinteners  naturally 
Aod  ia  my  time  Baodins  Is  ready  digbt 
AH  maner  ^ryne  to  presse  and  daiiiy 
Of  which  la  aacred  as  we  see  dally 
The  bleaaed  body  of  Christ  In  fleahe  and  Mode 
WUdi  la  our  lu^e  refaction  andfode, 
Nowmier. 

I  Konrmbwr  wQl  not  abyde  behynde 
Ito  ahewe  my  Undely  worthynesae  and  Tie 
For  Id  my  time  the  Uaates  of  the  wynde 
Abatcth  teuea  and  ahedeth  their  voidnre 
Whenfore  eoery  prudent  creature 
Ought  for  to  lyue  rl^t  as  they  would  dye 
tat  all  tUnge  taketh  end  naturally. 

ntcemter. 
Deeember  enery  man  doth  me  call 
In  wboae  time  the  mother  InuloUitB 
Dilioered  wstf  In  an  old  oze  stall 
Of  Jen  Christ  Gods  owne  Sonne  incarnate 
Wherefore  I  thinke  me  the  most  fortunate 
Of  an  the  other,  to  whom  piay  we  then 
That  we  mmj  come  unto  tiM  bUsse.    Amen. 

Only  two  devices  were  used  by  Notary,  of 
which  there  are  a  very  few  Taiiations.  The  fol- 
kming  is  a  representation  of  one  of  them : — 


Herbert's-copyof  the  Sc<Ua  Petftetimu,  print- 
ed by  Notary,  nad  "  stamped  on  the  covers  on 
one  ride  the  king's  arms,  crowned,  supported  by 
a  dragon  and  a  greyhound ;  on  the  other  the 
me  encompassed  by  two  Latin  verses,  Hae  ro$a 
artutit,  4re.  In  the  upper  comers  are  the  city 
anns,  with  the  sun  on  one  side  and  half-moou 
on  tile  other.  In  the  centre  at  the  bottom  are 
his  made  and  initials.'' 

John  Bakbieb,  who  is  stated  bv  La  Caille, 
in  his  Histoire  de  PlmprimerU  etdela  Librairit, 
to  have  been  a  printer  of  considerable  skill,  and, 
besides  being  in  partnership  with  Julian  Notary, 
"as  much  emplored  by  the  most  eminent  typo- 
graphers of  his  day.    How  long  he  remained  to 


exercise  the  profession,  or  when  he  died,  does 
not  appear. 

I52I.  The  earliest  collection  of  Christmas 
Carols  supposed  to  have  been  published,  is  only 
known  from  the  lost  leaf  of  a  volume  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  this  year.  Chrittmaue 
corolla  neively  mprmted  at  London,  in  thefieU- 
ttrete  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne  by  Wyt^yn  de 
Worde.  The  ycre  of  our  lorde,  mjljexi.  Quarto. 
This  precious  scrap  was  picked  up  by  Tom 
Heame.  Dr.  Rawlinson,  who  purchased  it  at  bis 
decease,  in  a  volume  of  tracts,  bequeathed  it 
to  the  Bodleian  Kbrary.  There  are  two  carols 
upon  it :  one,  "  a  caroll  of  huntynge,"  is  re- 
printed in  the  last  edition  of  Juliana  Bemers' 
B<Ae  of  St.  Alban'g ;  the  other,  "  a  caroll, 
bringing  in  the  bore's  head,"  is  in  Mr.  Dibdin's 
Ames,  with  a  copy  of  it  as  it  is  now  sung  in 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  every  Christmas-day, 
"  to  the  common  chaunt  of  the  prose  version  of 
the  Psalms  in  cathedrals."  Dr.  Bliss,  of  Oxford, 
also  printed  on  a  sheet  for  private  distribution,  a 
few  copies  of  this  and  Antony  Wood's  veidon  of 
it,  with  notices  concerning  the  custom,  from  the 
handwritings  of  Wood  ana  Dr.  Rawlinson,  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  Ritson,  in  his  ill-tempered 
ObservoHoni  on  Warton'i  Hittoty  of  £ngluh 
Poetry,  has  a  Christmas  mtoI  upon  bringing  up 
the  boar's  head,  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in 
his  possession,  wholly  diSSkent  from  Dr.  Bliss's. 
The  Bibliogrofhieal  MiieMmiee,  contains  seven 
carols,  &om  a  collection  in  one  volume  in  th« 
possession  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  Christ-church 
college,  Oxford,  "  inprynted  at  London,  in  the 
Powhry,  by  Richard  Kele,  dwellyng  at  the  lonse 
shop  vnder  saynt  Myldred's  Chyrcne,"  piobauy 
"  between  1M6  and  1662."  There  are  carols 
among  the  Godly  and  Spiritual  Songt  and  Ba- 
latei,  m  "  Scotisn  Poems  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;"  and  one  by  Dunbar,  from  the  Bannatyne 
manuscript  in  Ancient  Seotlith  Poems.  Others 
are  in  Mr.  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's  Popular  An- 
timiiHet,  with  several  useful  notices.  Warton's 
Hittory  of  English  Portrv  contains  much  con- 
cerning old  carols.  Mr.  Uouce,  in  his  Illui- 
tratioju  of  Shaktpeare,  gives  a  specimen  of  the 
carol  sung  by  the  shepherds  on  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  one  of  the  Coventry  plays. 

The  custom  of  singing  carok  at  Christmas 
prevails  in  Ireland  to  &e  present  time.*  In 
Scotland,  where  no  church  feasts  have  been  kept 
since  the  days  of  John  Knox,  the  custom  is  un- 
known. In  Wales  it  is  stillpreserved  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  in  England;  at  a  former 
period,  uie  Welsh  had  carols  adapted  to  mOst  of 
the  ecclesiastical  festivals,  and  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  at  this  time  they  are  limited  to 
that  of  Christmas. 


•  Mr.  SoDthey,  desolblng  the  light  upon  the  Rain  of 
Falay,  tells  of  one  who  Ml,  as  having 

In  his  lord's  easOe  dwelt,  for  many  a  year, 
A  well-heloTed  semat :  heccohlslng 
Cards  for  Shzore-tlde,  or  for  Candlemas, 
Songs  for  the  Wassel,  and  when  the  Boar's  head 
Crown'd  with  gay  garlands,  and  with  rosemary, 
Smok'd  on  the  ChiistmBS  board.— /mm  of  Are. 
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The  foQowiiig  verse  of  a  carol  for  Cbristmas, 
is  literaUy  translated  from  a  Welsh  book  en- 
titled Ljfyr  CaroloM,  or  the  Book  of  Carols.  The 
poem  was  written  by  Hugh  Morris,  a  celebrated 
song-writer  during  vie  commonwealth,  and  until 
the  early  part  of  Sie  reign  of  William  III. 

To  a  nlnt  let  ns  not  pmjr,  to  a  pope  let  as  not  kneel  j 
On  Jam  let  us  depend,  and  let  us  dlaereetlr  watch 
To  preaerra  onr  aonla  tnm  Satan  with  hla  snarea  j 
I<et  oa  not  In  a  morning  Invoke  any  one  elae. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  carol,  ci^ed 
Divei  and  Lazanu  : — 

As  it  fell  ont,  upon  a  day. 

Rich  DlTca  slcken'd  and  died. 
There  came  two  nrpenti  out  of  hell, 

Hla  aonl  therein  to  guide. 

Rise  np,  rise  np,  brother  Dives, 

And  come  along  with  me, 
For  roa've  a  place  provided  in  hell. 

To  sit  opon  a  tttfenVt  knee.* 

On  the  continent  the  custom  of  carolling  at 
Christmas  is  almost  universal.  During  the  last 
days  of  Advent,  Calabrian  minstrels  enter  Rome, 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  every  stieet  saluting  the 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  mother  with  their  wild 
music,  under  the  traditional  notion  of  charming 
her  labour-pains  on  the  approaching  Christmas.f 
Lady  Morgan  observe^hem  frequently  stopping 
at  the  shop  of  a  carpemer.  In  reply  to  questions 
concerning  this,  the  workmen  who  stood  at  the 
door  said,  that  it  was  done  out  of  respect  to  St. 
Joseph. 

Gubert  Davies,  Esq.  published  eight  ancient 
Christmas  carols,  with  tne  tunes  to  which  they 
were  formerly  sung  in  the  West  of  England. 
This  is  a  laudable  and  successful  effort  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  some  carol  melodies,  which  in  a 
few  years  wQl  be  no  more  heard.  Mr.  Davis 
says,  that  on  Christmas-day  these  carols  took  the 
place  of  psalms  in  all  the  churches,  especially  at 
afternoon  service,  the  whole  congregation  join- 
ing :  and  at  the  end  it  was  usual  for  the  parish 
clerk,  to  declare  in  a  loud  voice,  his  wishes  for  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year. 

To  Christians,  Christmas-day  is  truly  interest- 
ing. On  it  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Messiah,  sent  by  God  to  fulfil  the  promise  that 
had  been  announced  bj  the  prophets,  that  man 
should  be  redeemed  from  tne  penalty  of  death 
for  his  transgressions;  and  that  light  and  life 
should  be  made  manifest  by  the  gospel.  The 
strict  observance  of  this  day  was  enjoined  by  the 
Catholic  church  about  the  year  500 ;  and,  with 
just  reason,  it  continues  to  be  left  holy  by  all 
denofiiinations  of  Cbiistians,  however  they  may 

*  The  idea  of  sitting  on  the  knee  was,  perliaiia,  conveyed 
to  the  poel'i  mind  by  old  wood  cut  representations  of  I.aza. 
ms  arated  in  Abraham's  lap.  More  anciently,  Abraham 
was  freqnenQy  drawn  hcdding  Umnpbythe  sides,  to  be 
•**°^^'***°^-  In»woAentiaedi»e»«/;aO««fcnm-, 
4tp.  BasU,  1191,  they  are  so  represented,  wlUi  the  addition 
or  a  devu  blowing  the  lire  nnder  Dives  with  a  nair  of 
bellows. 

t  In  several  parts  of  England  a  nmnber  of  musiciaiis, 
known  by  Uie  name  of  miUe,  go  about  by  night  some 
time  before  OuistBuu ;  and  never  fall  to  visit  the  inhabi- 
tants for  Cliilstmas-boxes. 


differ  in  other  matters  of  faith.  The  name  of 
the  day  is  derived  from  Ckristi  Miui  or  the 
ilfost  of  Christ ;  and  is  of  Roman  origin.  But 
while  we  keep  this  day  in  solemn  remembrance 
of  our  great  spiritual  delivery,  we  ate  not  bound 
to  fall  in  witn  the  superstitions  that  ignorance 
has  attached  to  its  institution.  At  the  birth  of 
Christ  there  were  some  singular  coincidences: 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  peace  being  esta- 
blished all  over  the  world  ;*  the  Oracle  of  Del- 
phosf  ceased  to  speak,  and  was  consulted  no 
more.  At  this  time  Augustus  Cssar  was  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  and  Judoa  was  committed 
to  the  government  of  Herod. 

The  pastimes  and  recreations  indulge  in  at 
this  festive  season  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Saturnalia.  The  custom  of  ornamenting 
our  churches  and  houses  with  sprigs  of  evergreen 
plants  is  as  old  as  the  Anglo-Ss^ons,  they  having 
a  great  veneration  for  such  embellishments,  par- 
ticularly the  misletoe,  of  which  a  like  regard 
seems  to  continue  at  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  when  Alfred  expelled  the  bar- 
barous Danes,  the  churches  which  they  had  pol- 
luted being  recovered  and  purified,  green  boi^hs 
were  stuck  up  in  those  temples  as  symbols  of 
consecration  and  purity ;  as  well  as  to  show  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  Christian  rdigion, 
and  its  never-fading  virtues.  The  rude  gambols 
and  mimicry  of  old  times  begin  to  wear  away, 
and  are  now  principally  confined  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society.  They  are,  however,  still  con- 
tinued in  the  northern  counties.  Some  feasting 
and  liberality  yet  continues  among  the  more 
opulent,  and,  in  the  words  of  Thomson, 

"  The  smoking  sliloin  stretched  inunense 
From  side  to  side.  In  which  with  deq>erate  knife 
They  deep  incision  mske,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory  ne'er  to  be  defaced. 
Nor  wanting  be  the  brown  October  drawn 
Mature  and  perfect  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years." 

Henry  VII.,  in  the  tbird  year  of  his  reign, 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Greenwich :  on  the  twemh 
night,  alter  high  mass,  the  king  went  to  the  hall 
and  kept  his  estate  at  the  table ;  in  the  middle 
sat  the  deiEm,  and  those  of  the  lung's  chapel,  who, 
immediately  after  the  king's  first  course,  sang  a 
carall.  Grainger  innooenuy  observes,  that  they 
that  fill  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  human 
life,  seem,  in  many  respects,  to  be  more  nearly 
allied  than  even  themselves  imagine.  A  skilful 
anatomist  would  find  little  or  no  difference  in 
dissecting  the  body  of  a  king,  and  that  of  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects;  and  a  judicious  philo- 
sopher would  discover  a  surprising  conformi^in 
discussing  the  nature  and  qualities  of  their 
mind. 


•  Tbe  Temple  of  Janus  was  shot  in  tbnea  of  peace.  He 
is  represented  with  two  faces ;  ttie  one  looking  iaekward, 
the  other  forward.  Re  Is  nUed  to  have  taught  the 
Italians  to  plant  vines,  ftc.  He  is  by  some  consideied 
to  have  been  Noah. 

t  The  Oracle  of  Apollo  was  consnltad  by  the  Greeks  in 
all  mstten  of  importence.  It  stood  on  Mount  Paxnaasos. 
near  the  city  of  Oelphos,  which  they  fiinded  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  world. 
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To  give  some  idea  of  the  meiriments  of  our 
uicesfans,  we  present  the  following  extract  from 
origin^  antognphs  in  the  British  mnseam : — 

•*Caidiiud  Wolsey,  who  was  prime  minister 
to  Henry  VIII.  in  IfiSS,  estahlisheda  honaehold 
for  the  princess  Mary,  she  being  then  the  princess 
royal ;  and  he  also  appointed  Uie  varions  offiuers 
and  serrants  of  her  establishment.  The  follow- 
ing document  is  a  copy  of  one  presented  to 
Wolsey,  for  instructions  now  to  proceed  at  the 
succeeding  Christmas : — 

"  Please  it  yoore  Grace,  for  the  great  repaire 
of  Btiaangers,  supposed  unto  the  Pryncease, 
honourable  householde,  this  solempne  fest  of 
Chnstmas. 

"  We  humbly  beseeche  the  same  to  let  us 
know  youi«  gracious  pleasure  concemyng  as  well 
a  skm  (rfMver  for  the  almes  dissbe  requysyte  for 
her  high  estate  and  spice  plats,  as  also  for  trum- 
petts,  and  a  rebek  to  be  sent,  and  whether  we 
shall  appoynt  any  Lord  ofifytrvle  for  the  said 
honouiaole  householde,  provide  for  interluds, 
disgysyngB,  or  pleyes  in  the  sed  fest,  or  for  banket 
or  twelf  nyght.  And  in  likewise  whether  the 
Princess  shall  sende  any  newe  yeres  gifts  to  the 
Kinge,  the  Qnene,  your  Grace,  and  the  Frensshe 
Queue,  &  of  the  ruue  and  devise  of  the  same. 
Besechyng  your  Grace  also  to  pardon  our  bosv 
and  importunate  suls  to  the  same  in  such  behalw 
made.  Thus  our  right  ^yngler  good  Lord,  we 
pray  the  holy  Trrnyte  have  you  in  his  holy  pie- 
servacioD.  At  TeoxburT  the  xxrij  day  of  No- 
vember, Youre  humble  Oiators. 

To  the  most  reverant  father  in  God  the  Lord 
Cardinall,  his  good  Grace. 

J(dm  Exon,  Jeiler  Grevile,  Peter  Bomell, 
J.  Salter,  6.  Biomley,  Thomas  Auddey." 

Doubtless,  his  grace  the  cardinal  allowed  the 
recreations  prayed  for,  and  this  specimen  may 
serre  for  a  mirror  of  that  age,  as  it  respects 
these  revels  and  pastimes  then  practised. 

1521.  To  counteract  the  inclination  of  his 
subjects  to  heretical  sentiments,  Heniv  VIII. 
entered  the  list  against  Martin  Lu&er,  by  writ- 
ing and  publishing  a  book,  De  Septem  Sacra- 
meslu,  **  Of  the  Seven  Sacraments ;'  for  writing 
this  book,  pope  Leo  X.,  on  the  11th  of  October 
of  this  year,  bestowed  upon  the  royal  controver- 
siafist,  the  title  of  Defender  of  tKe  Faith*  But 
neither  the  lustre  of  Henry's  crown,  nor  the  ac- 
dainations  of  the  admirers  of  the  royal  perform- 
ance, intimidated  the  intrepid  German,  who  re- 
plied to  the  treatise  in  terms  of  unbecoming 
severity,  followed  hy  a  letter,  acknowledging 
the  rirulence  of  the  terms  employed.  Luther  s 
reply  was  succeeded  by  epistouuy  answers  bom 
the  king,  whose  zeal  had  been  inflamed  by  the 
hononrs  he  Kad  received  from  the  papal  head  of 
the  church.  These  epistolary  repbes,  originally 
written  in  Latin,  were  afterwards  translate,  and 
printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  his  Majesty's  prin- 


<  The  H*I  of  the  bull  of  pope  dement  VII.  who  mooMd . 
ed  Leo  X.  oomOnniDK  the  title  of  Defnitr  of  ik»  FaUh,  to 
Henry  VIIL  la  ofaidid  gold  and  pre«crTcd  m  the  chiqiter 
hoiae,  Westminster. 


ter. — ^The  king's  answer  begins  thus:  "Your 
lettrers  wrytten  the  fynt  day  of  Septembie,  we 
bane  receyued  the  xx.  day  of  March:"  &c. 
The  time  of  receiving  Lutbra's  letter  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Latin  niitions. 

In  the  king's  letter  we  have  this  remarkable 
assertion,  "  ^d  although  ye  fayne  your  self  to 
thynke  my  boke  nat  myne  owne,  but  to  my  re- 
buke (as  it  lyketh  you  to  affyrme)  put  out  by 
subtell  sophisters :  yet  it  is  well  knowen  for  myn, 
and  J  for  myne  auowe  it :"  &c. 

1521.  Hereemueth  a  goottAy  Trtatyie  of  the 
Piutyon  of  owr  Lorie  /mm  Chrytt,  mtk  matty 
dewnU  Conten^aeyon*  Exam^e*  euid  Exteneumt 
of  the  Mine.  Etmrimted  at  London  in  FUttOr^ 
at  the  jwrne  of  the  Sonne  bjf  Wynhyn  de  Worde 
the  vi.  Daye  of  Octobre.  Ine  yere  ofonre  Lorde 
m.eccecjaci.    Quarto. 

Title  over  a  large  cut  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
on  the  reverse  is  the  following  poetical  pro- 
logue:— 

THB  FB0U>01TK  OF  BOBBBT  COPLANDK. 

The  godly  vse  of  prudent  wytted  men 
Cannot  abnteyne  theyr  aoDcyent  exercyae: 
Reoorde  of  late  how  beaOy  with  liia  pen 
Tlie  translator  at  the  sayd  tnatyse 
Hath  him  Indeimd,  in  most  coolly  wise 
Bokei  to  translate,  in  volamea  luxe  and  tayre 
From  Frenche  in  pniae,  at  (ooetly  exaiqplayre. 

As  is  tkejimtre  ^f  Goddea  eommmiHilemMtm, 

A  treatyie  also  called  iMCfdarg, 

With  two  other  of  M«  Kue»  meramaiiee. 

One  otcrUten  men  the  orrifauny, 

The  seconde  the  cr^  to  Iffua  well  and  to  i$e. 

With  dyners  other  to  mannes  lyte  profytable, 

A  vertnoae  vse  and  ryglyt  comnwndable. 

And  now  this  Boke  at  Chriitn  Pami<m 

llie  which  before,  in  langnage  was  to  mde 

Seync  the  matter  to  he  of  irete  Compaasyon 

Bath  besyed  hym  that  Vyce  ftar  to  exclude 

In  Xnslysshe  elere,  with  grete  Solydtnde 

Out  of  Flcnssbe  at  Wynkyn  de  Wordes  Instinnfe 

Dayly  deacryng  of  Vcitaes  the  Foitheraance. 

The  translator  of  the  above  work  was  Andrew 
Chertsey,  gentleman,  the  laborioas  assistaiit  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Robert  Copland. 

1S21.  On  the  authority  of  Maurice  Johnson, 
Esq.  Ames  mentions  a  John  Butler,  or  Boteler, 
who  was  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  and  a 
printer;  but  of  whose  press  the  oiwr  relic  that 
remains  isParvMlorumtiutiUUio  ex  Stanbrigiona 
oMeetione.  Quarto.  It  consists  of  two  sheets,  and 
at  the  end  is  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletettrete 
at  the  tmne  of  saynt  John  the  euangdya  by  me 
John  Btider.  It  was  most  probably  that  from 
Bnder,  Robert  Wyer  first  adopted  his  sign  or 
device,  and  he  possibly  might  have  been  his 
t^pogiaphical  instructor. 

1621.  The  earliest  edition  of  the  Neu  Teela. 
ment  printed  in  Sweden,  is  of  this  date,  in  folio, 
and  executed  at  Stockholm.*  In  1703,  a  splen- 
did edition  of  the  Swedish  Bible  was  printed  at 
the  same  place,  by  H.  Keyser,  in  the  praises  of 
which  Alnander  is  warm  and    eloquent — ^At 


•  In  the  royal  library  of  StocUiofan  is  preserved,  as  an 
iateresting  reUc  of  the  days  of  Uie  Reformation,  a  copy  of 
the  Vulgatt  Biile,  which  was  used  by  Martin  Luther ;  It  is 
a  folio  edition,  printed  at  Lyons  In  ISSI,  and  its  msimlns 
and  every  void  spece  are  wholly  covered  with  annotanons 
in  the  hand- writing  of  that  reformer. 
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Stodcbolm,  also,  was  published  in  1548,  tlie  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Ftnnish 
tongue,  in  4to.  In  1551  the  Psalmt,  with  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  published; 
but  &n  entire  Finnish  Bible  was  not  printed 
until  1642. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Stockholm  was 
the  first  place  throughout  all  Sweden  into  which 
the  art  of  printing  found  its  way;  John  Snell 
having  here  executed  a  work,  entitjed  Dialogm 
Creatwurum  Mondizatus,  so  early  as  1483, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  first  book  printed 
within  that  kingdom.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  university  library  of  Upsal.  Of  John 
Snell,  who  probably  was  a  German,  nothing 
further  appears.  He  was  succeeded  at  Upstu 
by  John  Fabri,  whose  death  occurs  in  the  year 
1496.  Panzer  enumerates  five  books  printed  in 
this  city  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
year  1594,  the  office  of  typographer-royal  was 
instituted,  with  certain  privileges  and  a  fixed 
salary  from  the  government,  the  printing-mate- 
rials also  being  furnished  by  the  king.  The 
first  printer  who  held  this  post  was  Anundus 
Olai.  In  the  year  1700,  the  Academy  of  Anti- 
quities, which  had  been  established  at  Stock- 
holm by  Charles  XI.,  appointed  a  typographer 
of  its  own,  who,  as  well  as  the  imi^s,  was 
honoured  with  particnlai  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. The  liberal  policy  of  queen  Christina 
introduced  to  this  city  one  of  the  family  of  Jan- 
sons  of  Amsterdam  as  a  printer,  to  whom  she 
allowed  an  annual  pension,  and  granted  several 
privileges,  amongst  which  was  the  valuable  one, 
of  importing  all  his  paper  duty-free.  At  Stock- 
holm the  first  Runic  types  were  used,  in  a  Ranic 
and  Stveditk  Alphabetarium,  8vo,  1611;  they 
were  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  and  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  university :  a  new 
and  more  correct  fount  was  cast  at  Lubec  in 
1702,  by  desire  of  the  learned  Peringskiold. 
Russian  types  were  first  used  in  Sweden,  at 
Stockholm,  by  order  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
order  to  the  conversion  to  Christianity  and  in- 
struction of  those  of  his  subjects,  who,  living  on 
the  confines  of  Muscovy,  were  addicted  to  the 
superstitions  of  that  nation.  Peter  von  Seelen 
was  appointed  over  this  Russian  press  in  the 
year  1626.— Dr.  Cotton. 

1521,  Dec.  1,  Died  pope  Leo  X.  The  Cele- 
bris of  this  pontiff,  and  the  intimate  connection 
of  his  pontificate  with  the  reformation  by  Lu- 
ther, may  justify  us  in  detailing  at  some  length, 
the  more  prominent  traits  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter.— John,  or  Giovanni  de  Medici,  was  a  native 
of  Florence,  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo,  styled 
the  Magnijficent,  and  grandson  of  Cosmo  the 
Great.  From  his  infancy  he  was  destined  to  the 
church,  and  received  an  education  suited  to  the 
high  rank  and  ambitious  views  of  his  father, 
which  produced  a  correspondent  gravity  of  de- 
portment at  so  very  early  an  age,  that  nis  bio- 
grapher says,  "  he  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
child." 

At  seven  yeara  of  age  he  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  was 


appointed  abbot  of  Fonte  Dolce,  by  Louis  XI. 
01  France,  who  also  conferred  upon  him  the 
abbacy  of  the  rich  monastery  of  Pasignans.  Tet 
we  are  assured  that  at  this  early  period  he  "  was 
not  more  distinguished  from  his  youthful  asso- 
ciates, by  the  high  promotions  which  he  enjoyed, 
than  he  was  by  his  attention  to  his  studies,  his 
strict  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  him, 
and  his  inviolable  regard  to  truth."  He,  how- 
ever, bore  "his  bluMiing  honours  thick  upon 
him,"  for  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  he  received  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  from 
pope  Innocent  VIII.;  and  pope  Julius  II.  em- 
ployed him  as  legate.  On  the  11th  of  March, 
1513,  being  then  only  thirty-seven  years  old,  he 
was  elected  supreme  head  of  the  church,  on  the 
decease  of  Julius,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Leo  X.  His  election  to  the  pontifical  chair 
proved  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  lite- 
rature, but  increased  the  licentiousness  of  the 
papal  court,  and  spread  a  baneful  influence  over 
the  whole  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 

The  commencement  of  his  pontificate  seemed 
to  realize  the  high  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  it,  particularly  by  a  general  anmest; 
published  at  Florence,  his  native  city,  respecting 
those  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  violent 
civil  commotions  which  had  taken  place  in  it: 
and  by  the  recall  of  the  banished  citizens  to 
their  country.  With  considerable  address  and 
perseverance,  he  surmounted  the  difSculties 
which  had  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
between  Italy  und  France ;  and  composed  the 
troubles  which  the  ambition  of  the  surrounding 
sovereigns,  or  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessors, 
had  occasioned.  Unhappily,  however,  the  hopes 
that  were  entertained  respecting  him,  and  the 
excellency  of  his  pontifical  government,  were 
never  realized ;  his  ambitious  projects  being  ac- 
complished, by  his  advancement  to  the  tiara,  he 
became  indolent  and  voluptuous;  his  assumed 
gravity  gave  way  to  the  lowest  buffoonery;  his 
munificence  degenerated  into  prodigality;  and 
his  attachment  to  truth  was  lost  in  the  insince- 
rity of  his  political  engagements :  even  in  his 
literary  pursuits,  profane  was  generally  preferred 
to  lacred  literature ;  and  his  disposal  of  ecclesi- 
astical dignities  was  frequently  regiilated  by  the 
aid  afforded  to  his  pleasures.  "It  seems  to  nave 
been  his  intention,''  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"  to  pass  his  time  cheerfully,  and  to  secure  him- 
self against  trouble  and  anxiety  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  He  therefore  sought  all  opportu- 
nities of  pleasure  and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his 
leisure  in  amusement,  jests,  and  singing." 

An  elegant  writer*  thus  diaracterizes  the  court 
of  Leo :  "  While  Leo,  with  equal  splendour  and 
profusion,  supported  ^e  character  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  he  wm  too  prone  to  forget  the  g^iavity  of 
the  pontiff.  He  ddighted  in  exposing  to  public 
ridicule,  those  characteristic  infirmities  oi  some 
of  his  courtiers,  which  his  own  penetration  easily 
discovered. — But  these  were  venial  aberrations 

*  Grenswell's  Mniudra  of  Angdiu  Folitlaniu,  &e.  Maa- 
chester,  ISOI,  svo.  8m  also,  Roacoe'i  Utt  of  Leo  X.  and 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
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from  decorum,  in  comparison  with  those  excesses 
which  Leo's  example  sanctioned,  or  at  which  his 
indifference  connived.  The  few  who,  amidst 
this  more  Uian  syren  fascination,  still'  retained 
anj  sense  of  decent,  were  constrained  to  Mush 
on' beholding  ecclesiastics  mingling,  without  re- 
serre,  in  every  species  of  pleasurable  dissipation. 
The  yunnger  cardinals  especially,  many  of  whom 
were  junior  branches  of  royal  or  illustrious 
houses,  exulted  in  the  free  puticipation  of  in- 
dulgences, to  which  the  most  sacred  characters 
were  no  restraint. 

On  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  Leo 
was  accustomed  to  invite  such  of  the  cardinals 
as  were  among  his  more  intimate  friends,  to 
^m/  at  cards  with  him,  when  he  distributed 
pieces  of  gfold  to  the  crowd  of  spectators  who 
were  permitted  to  be  present  at  this  entertain- 
moit.  He  was  also  a  thorough  proficient  in  the 
game  of  chess,  though  he  is  saia  to  have  always 
reproved  the  playing  with  dice. 

Other  gratifications  in  which  I.«o  indulged 
were  of  t£e  lowest  and  most  disgusting  nature ; 
such  as  Us  entertaining  in  his  palace,  a  mendi- 
cant friar,  called  Fauer  Martin,  whose  chief 
merit  consisted  in  eating  forty  eggs,  or  twenty 
capons,  at  a  meal,  and  such  like  feats  of  vora- 
cious gluttony;  and  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  deceiving  his  guests  by  preparing  dishes  of 
crows  and  apes,  and  similar  animals,  and  seeing 
the  aridity  with  which  the  high  seasoned  fooa 
was  devoured.  Yet  brutish  as  were  these  sources 
of  diversion,  they  have  found  an  apologist  in  a 
celebrated  writer,  who  regards  them  when  asso- 
ciated with  Leo's  literary  pleasures,  as  serving 
"  to  mark  that  divertity  and  range  of  mteUeet 
which  distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.,  but  also 
other  individuals  of  this  extraordinary  family !" 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  his 
own  meals  were  generally  of  the  most  frugal 
nature. 

The  profuse  expenditure  of  Leo  involved  him 
in  embarrassments,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
expedients,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  in- 
come, which  for  a  wlule  effected  their  purpose, 
bat  in  the  end  became  the  means  of  limiting  the 
pontifical  authority,  and  of  producing  an  eccle- 
siastical revolution,  infinitely  serviceable  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  truth.  Among  the 
schemes  which  he  adopted,  to  drain  the  wealth 
of  the  credulous  multitude,  was  the  open  sale  of 
iStpaaations  and  indtdgencet  for  the  most  enor- 
nons  and  disgraceful  crimes,  under  pretence  of 
aiding  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and 
expenrive  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome.  In 
Germany,  the  right  of  promulgating  these  in- 
doleences  was  granted  to  Albert,  elector  of  Metz 
ana  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who  employed  a 
Dominican  friar  named  Tetzel,  as  his  chief 
agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony;  who,  exe- 
cuting his  commission  with  the  most  shameless 
effrontery,  roused  the  indignation  of  Luther 
against  such  flagrant  abuses  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity, and  created  such  a  feeling  against  the  infa- 
mous measure,  A  terminated  in  the  Reformation. 
The  most  illustrious  trait  in  the  character  of 


Leo,  was  his  munificent  patronage  of  learning 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  himself  well  versed 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  possessed  a  compe* 
tent  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  accompanied  with 
singular  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  history  in  general.  In 
the  attention  paid  by  hun  to  the  collecting  and 
preserving  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  other  me- 
morials of  learning,  he  emulated  the  example  of 
his  father,  and  by  nis  perseverance  and  liberality 
at  length  sncceeded  in  restoring  to  its  former 
splendour  the  celebrated  Laurentian  lib^ry, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Cosmo  de  Me- 
dici, but  had  been  afterwards  dispersed  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  on  the  ex- 

fulsion  of  the  haughty  Fiero  de  Medici  from 
lorence. 

His  indifference  to  religion  and  religious  du- 
ties, is  farther  confirmed  by  his  conduct  respect- 
ing the  discourses  delivered  in  his  presence. 
"  In  the  year  1614,  he  ordered  his  master  of  the 
palace,  on  pain  of  excommanication,  to  see  that 
the  sermon  delivered  before  him  did  not  exceed 
half  an  hour;  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1917,  being  wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he 
desired  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  remind 
the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon  should  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  most.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  remonstrances  there  was  no 
sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518 ;  the 
master  of  the  paldce  being  feajrfiil  that  the 
preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed  limits. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  Leo  was  poisoned; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  died  from  a 
fever,  brought  on  by  excess  of  joy,  at  die  unex- 

fecteid  success  of  the  papal  armies  against 
'ranee. 

1522.  The  first  treatise  on  arithmetic,  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  was  printed  by  I^nson, 
entided  De  Arte  Supputandi,  4to.  It  was  written 
by  Cuthbert  Tonstiu,  bishop  of  London,  one  of 
the  best  mathematicians,  as  well  as  general 
scholars  of  his  age.  It  is  dedicated  by  bishop 
Tonstall  to  sir  Thomas  More. 

1522.  Hore  Beate  Marie  Virginis  ad  uium 
eccletie  Sarum,  j-c.  Impreste  Londonii  per  me 
winandvm  de  laorde  commoraniem  in  vico  nuncu- 
pato  de  Fletettrete  ad  signum  talis.  m.eccce.xxij. 
Duodecimo. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing  may  be 
distinguished  the  various  splendid  editions  of 
Missals,  Primers,  and  Prayer  Books.  Some  of 
them  we  have  attempted  to  describe;  but  all 
description  must  indeed  fall  short  of  these  early 
specimens  of  the  skill  displayed  by  the  printer, 
engraver,  illuminator,  and  bmder.  They  were 
eim)ellished  with  cuts,  in  a  most  elegant  taste ; 
many  of  them,  however,  were  ludicrous,  and  often 
obscene.  In  one  of  them  an  angel  is  represented 
crowning  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  God  the  Father 
himself  at  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  St.  An- 
thony appears  attacked  by  devils.  The  Prynur 
of  Salisbury,  is  full  of  cuts,  and  the  present  is 
the  third  emtion,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worae,  which 
is  arranged  in  the  following  order : — The  calen- 
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lUur,  on  the  last  leaf  of  which  is  a  cut  of  the 
genealogy  of  Christ.  Then  a  series  of  prayers 
in  Latin,  with  "  These  prayers  fblowyng  ought 
for  to  he  sayd  or  ye  departe  out  of  vour  chambre 
at  your  vprysyng."  After  them — "  iHic  incipiunt 
hore  beate  marie  secundum  Tsum  Sarum.  Adi- 
matutinas ; "  with  the  engraving  of  the  genea- 
logy already  mentioned,  and  many  other  small 
cuts  are  indented  in  the  different  prayers.  After 
them  are  the  Catholic  prayers  for  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  seven  Penitential 
PsilJms,  the  Vigil  Mortuorum,  the  Commenda- 
tiones  A "'"«"'"' ,  the  Psalms  of  the  Passion,  a 
Prayer  for  the  blessed  King  Henry.  (YI.^,  and 
an  anthem  and  collect,  for  the  repetition  of 
which  forty  days'  of  indulgence  and  thirteen 
lents  are  g^ranted.  All  the  foregoing  are  deco- 
rated with  the  pictures  usually  attached  to  them 
in  Catholic  missals.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  is 
a  table,  and  the  volume  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leaves,  exclusive  of  the  calendar. 

The  work  is  printed  in  red  and  black  ink  with 
the  printer's  name  in  red;  beneath  which  are 
the  following  verses: — 

Gkxl  be  In  mT  heed 
And  in  mTn  nndernUnrtliig 
Ood  be  In  myn  eyen 
And  In  my  lokynge 
God  be  In  my  oumtb 
And  In  my  apAynge 
God  be  In  my  herte 
And  In  my  thynkynge 
God  be  at  myn  ende, 
And  my  departyncge. 

Coeke  Lonil*  Bote.  Inptynttd  at  London  tn 
the  FJelettrete  at  the  Sygne  of  the  tonne  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde.  Quarto.  WiUiout  date. 

Of  the  present  exceedingly  curious  work,  there 
is  probably  but  one  copy  extant,  which  is  im- 
penect,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  Garrick 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  consists 
of  nine  leaves  of  text,  and  one  other,  the  recto  of 
which  is  blank,  but  which  contains  the  large 
tripartite  device  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  upon  the 
reverse.  It  is  printed  in  black  letter,  and  in  a 
full  page  are  thirty  lines,  with  the  words  "  Cocke 
Lordl,"  and  the  signature.  There  are  neither 
pages  nor  catch-words,  but  the  signatures  extend 
to  c.  in,  on  the  reverse  of  which  the  volume 
concludes.  The.  work  is  decorated  with  five 
rude  and  not  very  appropriate  wood-cuts,  exclu- 
sive of  the  printer's  device,  but  one  of  these  is 
repeated. 

The  fragment  of  the  present  work  commences 
on  sig^.  B  i,  with  an  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Boat,  and  contains  the  latter  part 
of  the  scold,  wlu)  is  appointed  to  the  office  of 
"  Launder."  Then  follow  a  carrier,  cobler,  shoe- 
maker, butcher,  masser  scourer,  cannell  raker, 
two  false  towlers,  a  myller,  and  a  pardoner.  The 
latter  rehearses  the  immunities  of  knaves  and 
fools,  afler  which  the  crowd  occasioned  by  the 
number  of  those  of  different  trades  who  rush  to 
the  boat,  concludes  the  ceremony.  The  enume- 
ration of  these  trades  is  very  singular,  and  they 
are  of  the  following  character :  Grote-clyppers, 
Fletchers,  Boke-ptynters,  Waferers,   Owchers, 


Players,  Forboreni,  Purse-cutters,  Webbers,  Lo- 
rymers,  Brydel-bytters,  Golde-wa^eis,  Pirvs- 

Eitcrers,  Orgyn-makeis,  Caide-makers,  Boie- 
ders,  Lantemers,  Katcb-poUys,  Bffole-sdcers, 
:te-takers,  Canel-rakers,  Muskel-takefs,  JSf  o- 
ney-baterers,  Ketchen-lmaues,  Wliery-iowen, 
Smoggy-oolyers,  &c. 

A  part  of  the  voyage  is  thus  described — 

They  sayled  Knglande  lliairowr  and  thomwe  ' 

Vyllage  towne  cyte  and  borowe 

They  bleasyd  theyr  shyppe  whan  they  had  done 

And  dranke  abont  aaynt  Jnlyaa*  tome. 

Tlian  enery  man  palled  at  hii  ore 

¥nth  that  I  conde  ae  them  no  more 

Bat  as  they  rowed  vp  the  hyll 

Hie  botcBwayne  blewe  tals  wfayatdl  foD  diiyll 

And  I  wenta  homewarde. 

As  the  author  returns,  he  meets  a  company  of 
religious  persons  who  are  disappointed  of  this 
passage  with  Cock  Lorel,  and  whom  he  advises 
to  sail  vrith  him  the  next  year.  The  book  con- 
cludes, as  is  usual  with  many  of  the  same  date, 
with  a  prayer  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  all 
who  reM  tt.  "  Here  endeth  Cocke  Lorelles 
bote.  Inprynted  Sec."  as  above.  Of  this  very 
valuable  and  curious  fragment,  a  limited  reprint 
was  brougbt  out  from  the  Shakspeare  press,  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Drury  of  Harrow,  for  his  biblio- 
graphical gift  to  the  Roxburghe  club,  at  their 
annual  meeting  on  June  17th,  1817.  Three 
copies  of  this  edition  were  on  vellum,  and  lac-, 
similes  of  the  engravings  were  made  by  Mr.' 
Ackermann's  lithography.  Cock  Lorell,  whose 
boat  is  thus  described,  was  a  most  licentious 
and  notorious  knave,  who  was  chief  of  the  Lon- 
don rogues  till  1633,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  professed  to  be  a  tinker,  and  under  that  gaib 
committed  his  depredations.  The  poem  itself 
states,  that  in  the  vessel  was  a  third  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  point  of  the  satire  probably  con- 
sists in  the  entire  amalgamation  of  all  profes- 
sions and  callings  in  the  band  of  this  predatory 
villain.  Mr.  Beloe,  in  YasAnecdotet  of  Litem- 
ture  and  Scarce  Boohs,  gives  another  extract 
from  this  volume  and  the  above  account -of  the 
subject  of  it. 

1022.  The  famous  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,*  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  who 


•  Canllnal  Xlmenea,  the  munificent  patron  of  tbe  Palf- 
gtot  of  Cmnplutum,  or  Alcala,  and  founder  of  a  ooUefce 
there,  waa  the  most  celebrated  stateaman  of  Us  day.  He 
was  bram  at  Torrelagnna,  an  obacnre  town  In  Spain,  in 
1487,  and  received  the  first  rodimenta  of  hla  cdacalion  at 
.Alc^da.  Ho  a/terwaida  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Salamanca,  and  in  usa  became  a  member  of  the  order  at 
St.  Frands,  at  Toledo.  In  IW  queen  Isabdla  chcae  him 
for  her  confeaaor :  in  ISOS  he  was  ^ipointed  regtot  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Castile:  andinlS07  Pope  jnllns  II.  abated  him 
a  canUnal  of  Spain,  and  inqoiaitor-general.  Having  exer- 
daed  ttie  high  olBoe  of  recent  for  about  twenty  months, 
he  died,  after  a  abort  and  violent  illneaa,  on  Sunday,  No- 
vemlier  8, 1517,  in  the  Slat  year  of  hia  age. — "na  manu- 
acri]^  used  ta  the  above  Polyglott  were  all  deposited  in 
the  university  library  of  Alcala.  Professor  MoUenhawer, 
a  German,  went  to  Alcala  in  1784,  in  order  toinapect  these 
manuaoipta;  but  he  diacovered  tliat  a  very  illiterate 
librarian,  about  1740,  who  wanted  room  for  aoone  new 
1>0(d[a,  aold  all  the  ancient  vellum  manoacripta  to  a  maker 
of  fire  worlu,  as  materiala  for  making  rocketa.  Among 
theae  manoacripta  were  aeven  Hebrew  ones.     « 
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spared  no  expense,  either  iit  piDcuring  manu- 
scripts, or  in  recompensing  the  editors  lor  their 
tiooble.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1602, 
and  for  fifteen'  years  was  continued  without 
interruptioB;  it  is  equally  astonishing,  that  nei- 
ther the  long  and  tedious  application  wearied 
the  constancy  of  the  learned  editors,  nor  the 
oppressive  cares  which  devolved  on  Ximenes, 
relaxed  either  his  zeal,  or  affection  for  this  un- 
dertaking. The  whole  charge  of  the  work,  in- 
doding  the  pensions  of  the  Mitors,  the  wages  of 
the  traoacriheis,  the  price  of  books,  the  expense 
of  journeys,  and  the  cost  of  the  impression, 
amounted,  according  to  the  calculations  that 
were  made,  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  crowns 
of  gold.  Amao  Guillen  de  Brocar  was  the 
printer  of  this  stupendous  work.*  Pope  Leo  X. 
HTouTed  Ximenes  with  manuscripts  from  the 
Vatican  libiaiy,  frequently  praisea  his  magnifi- 
cence and  generosi^,  and  even  consulted  him  in 
the  most  important  occurrences  of  his  pontifi- 
cate. The  cardinal  died  soon  after  the  work 
was  finished ;  and  doubts  being  started  by  the 
choich  of  Rome,  whether  it  was  proper  to  bring 
it  into  general  circulation,  it  did  not  receive  the 
penni^on  of  Leo  X.  for  its  publication  until 
the22d  of  March,  1520;  and  the  copies  were 
not  distributed  to  the  world  at  large  before  1522. 
1522.  Trials  for  witchcraft  arose  from  the 
bo]l$|-  of  three  popes;  Alexander  VI.  1494; 
Julias  II.  1521 ;  Julius  III.  15224 


•A  ann  nmnber,  (It  is  thon^t  not  more  than  taar,) 
va«  pilsted  on  vellmn.  One  oi  ttiMe  U  aaid  to  be  In  the 
Vitleu  library  J  another  In  the  EKnrUl:  and  a  thbd  was 
liMrpiudiued  at  the  aale  of  the  Mae-Caithy  library,  by 
Mr.  G.  Hlbbert,  for  ^040.  The  rectof  the  coiiiei,  of  which 
oalj  gix  hnndred  were  printed,  wen  npon  paper.  The 
price  ifflxed  to  the  work,  by  the  biahop  of  ArUa,  by  order 
of  the  pope,  was  two  goUxa  ducats  and  a  half)  at  abont 
IntrliTiaof  French  money;  a  oonaldenble  sum  at  that 
Period, 

t  Fope^  bolta  are  written  on  parehment,  with  a  aeal  of 
pU,  silnr,  nx,  or  lead,  called  a  bull.  On  one  side  ale 
the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other,  the  name 
udresrofthepope.  In  the  formola,  the  pope  is  called 
"Semnt  of  the  serranta  of  Ood." 

t  The  tbUowlnf;  faeU  will  shew  a  teitible  and  disgnce- 
(gl  eituUtlon  of  delusion  and  cnidtyi  and  to  what  extent 
Iptonnce  and  snperatttkm  held  the  etednloos  in  fear : — 
Fire  hondred  witches  werehnmt  in  Genera,  In  1 3 1 5. — One 
Hwnniid,  in  the  diocese  of  Como,  in  a  year ;  and  one 
hnndred  per  »nn«m  for  yean.  Nine  hundred  in  Lorraine, 
iKtreen  1580  and  Ibii.  An  incredible  number  in  France, 
>>>oiit  isn.  One  aoiceror  confessed  that  he  had  twelve 
faODdied  isBociBteel — One  hnndred  and  fifty -seven  were 
birat  at  Wnrtibarsh  only,  between  I6a7  and  1(M.  old  and 
Toaig,  clerical,  learned,  and  ignorant  At  lindheim, 
Hiiity  were  burnt  in  four  years,  out  of  a  population  of  six 
■nuxlnd.  In  1749,  Maria  Renata  was  burnt  at  Wurtz. 
Ixirth )  and,  in  two  centuries,  Afteen  ttionsand  seven  hun- 
dred were  bnnit  in  that  city ;  and,  throughout  Germany, 
one  hundred  thousand  altogctber.— Tluee  thousand  were 
aecDted  in  Kagland,  under  the  Long  FaiUament  Sir 
Matthew  Halea  burnt  two  In  Ittt;  and,  in  171C,  hfrs. 
Hicka,  and  her  daughter,  aged  p,  were  hanged  at  Hnnt- 
loidon.  Statutes  ag^nst  this  supposed  crime  were  passed 
br  Henry  VIII.,  IMl ;  Klizabeth,  liSt;  and  James  I.— In 
Eile'a  trial  at  Bury  St.  Zdmond's,  Or.  Browne,  the  author 
of  the  hook  on  Vulgar  Srron,  was  a  witness  in  suppcnt 
of  die  prosscution.— Barrington  estimates  the  Judidal 
mmdets  fat  witchcraft  in  EngUnd,  in  so*  yean,  at  thirty 
thousand.— In  Scotland,  Cionsands  were  bamt  in  abont 
jNTean;  snd  tile  last  in  1733,  at  Dornoch)  and,  among 
at  yUxbOM  were  penons  of  the  highest  raidt,  while  all  or- 
oinin  the  state  conconed.  James  I.  even  canaed  a  whole 
"aze  to  be  prosecuted  for  an  acquittal.— Northampton- 
noe  insrited  the  siqirrrtltion  about  witchcnft  later  than 


1523.  The  edict  of  Nuremberg  was  issued 
at  the  diet  held  in  that  city,  by  the  pope's  legate, 
in  this  vear,  by  which,  among  other  things,  it  was 
decreea,  "  That  printers  should  print  no  new 
things  for  the  future ;  and  that  some  holy  and 
learned  men,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
magistrates,  within  their  several  jurisdictions, 
should  peruse  and  examine  what  came  from  the 
press,  and  that  what  they  disapproved  should  not 
be  sold."  The  edict  bang  variously  interpreted, 
Luther  wrote  to  the  princes  who  had  sanctioned 
the  diet,  acquainting  them  that  he  had  reverentiy 
and  with  pleasure  read  it,  and  also  proposed  it 
to  the  church  of  Wittemberg ;  but  that  since 
some  persons  of  the  highest  quality  refused  to 
obey  It,  and  put  various  constructions  upon  it, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  declare  his  judgment 
respecting  its  meaning,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  consonant  to  their  own.  After  this  introduc- 
tion, he  stated  the  articles  of  the  edict,  and  pro- 
posed his  opinions  as  to  the  sense  of  them,  and, 
in  particular,  respecting  the  decree  before  men- 
tioned, observed,  "  Tmit  whereas  they  had  de- 
creed, that  no  more  books  should  be  published, 
unless  they  were  firet  approved  and  licensed  by 
learned  men  chosen  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not, 
indeed,  agunst  it ;  but,  however,  that  he  under- 
stood it  so  as  not  at  all  to  be  extended  to  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  for  that  the  pub- 
lishing of  those  could  not  be  prohibited." 

Whilst  the  more  learned  Eulversaries  of  Lather 
were  thus  zealously  engaged  in  their  literary 
endeavours  to  check  the  prog^ress,  and  discount- 
enance the  perusal,  of  Luther's  translation,  the 
powerful  aia  of  civil  authority  was  (ailed  in  to 
assist  the  design.  The  Duke  George  of  Saxony 
persecuted,  with  unrelenting;  severity,  the  clergy 
of  his  district  who  were  inclined  to  Lutheranism ; 
recalled  the  students  from  the  schools  and  uni- 


any  other  ooaoty.  Two  pretended  wltche*  ware  executed 
at  Northampton,  in  1 70S,  whUe  the  Speefator  was  In  eoone 
of  publication  in  London,  and  Hve  othen  seven  yean  after- 
wards.—Nine  women  of  Husbands  Boewocth  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  sapient  magistrates  of  Leicester,  in  July, 
1818,  owing  to  a  boT  of  the  place  having  Hts.  Inl84<,  the 
rev.  Mr.  Lawes,  of  great  a«e,  a  cooper,  and  sixteen  wo- 
men, were  executed  at  one  time,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.-* 
The  Scotch  Solomon,  James,  called  witchcraft  Ugh-tiea- 
son  against  God,  and,  therefore,  ha  prohibited  the  usual 
rules  of  evidence.— Ttie  last  burning  in  Scotland  was  in 
Sutherland,  In  ITU)  the  wretch  who  acted  aa  judge  was 
captain  David  Ross,  of  littte  Dean.— Only  hi  1  SSI  the  law* 
against  witches  in  Ireland  were  repealed j  and,  at  Slams, 
a  servant  girl  was  burnt  so  late  as  1780 1— In  New  Eng- 
land, in  1  w,  above  four  hundred  were  accused,  and  nine- 
teen pot  to  death ;  one  refusing  to  plead,  was  pressed  to 
death.— So  late  as  17110,  a  Frenchman  drew  a  large  audi- 
ence, among  whom  was  the  royal  commander  at  Cnlloden 
and  Fontenay,  to  see  him  get  into  a  qnait-botUe.  The 
bottle  stood  on  the  stage,  but  the  Frenoiman,  taking  the 
money,  disappeared. — Superetttion  had  its  origin  in  savage 
tribes  and  nations,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  na- 
tural phenomena.  Beoeflts  were  ascribed  to  a  good  spirtt, 
and  evils  to  a  bad  one.  Tills  primacy  idea  was  enlarged 
and  dlversilled  by  dnaulng  during  Impeilbct  sleep,  (or 
ttiinklag  while  the  voUtlon  was  torpid,)  and  by  lUaslona  of 
the  senses,  which  led  to  belief  in  ghosts,  signs,  omens,  ftc. 
These  causes  were  augmented  by  enthusiasts,  and  played 
npon  by  cunning  Impostors.  Hence,  there  are  snpoati. 
tums  In  proportion  to  ignorance,  and  the  passions  are  sub- 
dued by  appeals  to  them.  Most  priests  profess,  too,  to  be 
in  communion  with  the  good  genius,  and  to  be  able  to 
suddoe  the  evil  one.  And  then  diiefa  of  tribes  use  the 
priests  to  assist  in  governing  the  peeide  by  their  fean. 
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venities  where  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were  sup- 
posed to  prevail ;  and,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
Luther's  version  of  the  New  Testament,  purchased 
as  many  copies  of  it  as  he  could  cimect,  and 
severely  punished  such  of  his  subjects  as  refused 
to  deliver  them  up. 

1522.  John  Sibehch,  the  person  who  intro- 
duced the  art  of  printing  into  Cambridge,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Lyons,  in  France, 
where  he  learned  the  profession,  and  came  to  this 
conntry,  like  many  other  foreign  typographers, 
to  better  his  fortune.  He  styled  himself  the 
fint  Greek  printer  in  Englajid;  vet,  though 
there  are  some  Greek  letters  in  his  books,  there 
is  not  one  that  is  whoUv  in  that  character ;  and 
the  types  he  used  in  his  first  work  very  much 
resembled  Caxton's  largest  Notwithstanding  a 
&vourable  licence*  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  press,  no  books  appear  to  have  been  printed 
at  Cfambridge  after  this  year,  to  the  year  1684, 
the  space  of  sixty-two  years.  Siberch  used  this 
device  on  the  books  he  printed  at  Cambridge. 


1523.  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  about  this  period ;  and  the  many 
splendid  editions  of  classical  works  which  we 
possess  from  its  presses,  are  evidences  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  has  there  been  car- 
ried. William  Janson  Bleau,  one  of  its  emi- 
nent printers  at  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  (a  notice  of  whom  vrill  be  pven  at  that 
period^  and  who  is  well  known  by  several 
beautifully  executed  volumes  of  diminutive  size, 
enjoys  the  additional  reputation  of  having  intro- 
duced very  considerable  improvements  into  the 
structure  of  the  printing-presses  in  use  in  his 
day.  The  first  edition  of^  Luther's  Nod  Tetta- 
ment,  translated  into  Dutch,  is  given  bv  Panzer 
as  the  earliest  specimen  of  printing  from  this 
place.  It  is  obs^ed  by  Bachmeister  that  Rus- 
sian types  were  used  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1899. — Santander,  in  the  supplement  to  his  Dic- 
tionnaire  Bibliographimie,  adduces  something 
like  proof  that  typography  was  exercised  at  Am- 
sterdam during  the  fifteenth  century,  a  circum- 
stance not  generally  noticed.  He  had  in  his 
possesion  a  small  8vo.  volume,  called  Tractaiui 
fiatri*  Dionyrii  de  coittersiotu  peeeatorit,  which 


*  In  July  1IS4.  Untr  Henry  Vin.  gnmted  to  this  nnlver- 
■ItT  for  ever,  under  Us  great  md,  authority  to  name,  and 
to  have  Quee  statlonen,  or  printers  of  boob,  alyants  and 
■ttangen,  not  bom  within,  or  under  his  obedisnoe,  and 
they  to  be  reputed  and  taken  as  ''»"'»«"t 


was  printed  in  this  dtr,  and  appeared  to  exhibit 
all  the  marks  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  gives 
the  colophon  in  fac-simile  at  page  618  of  his 
third  volume. 

1623.  A  decree  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
relative  to  l>ookbinders,bookselleis,and stationers, 
provides, "  that  every  bookbinder,  bookseUer,  and 
stationer,  should  stand  severally  bound  to  .the 
university  in  the  sum  of  j£40,  and  that  they  should 
from  time  to  time,  provide  sufficient  store  of  all 
manner  of  books  fit  and  requisite  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  students ;  and  that  ail  the  books  should  be 
well  bound,  and  be  sold  at  all  times  upon  reason- 
able prices."— fleorne. 

At  this  period,  the  trades  of  printers,  binders, 
stationers,  and  booksellers,  were  exercised,  as  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  same  persons. 

1626.  A  printing  office  was  established  about 
this  time  in  the  city  of  Canterbury;  but  no 
name  or  date  is  in  the  book  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  there. 

1626.  Tavistock.  Here  was  an  exempt  mo- 
nastery of  Benedictines,  whose  abbot  was  a  lord 
of  parliament,  and  whose  house  was  exempted 
from  all  jurisdiction  except  that  of  the  pope.  A 
school  for  the  study  and  preservation  of  tne  Saxon 
language  was  established  here,  which  was  dis- 
continued about  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Several  of  its  abbots  were  learned  men  ;  and  the 
encouragement  in  literature  is  evident  by  the 
introduction  of  printing  at  so  early  a  period. 
The  first  book  which  was  printed  was  Thomas 
Walton's  translation  of  Boethius,  by  the  desire 
of  the  ladr  Elizabeth  Berkeley :  with  the  follow- 
ing colopnon,  "The  Bohe  of  Comfort,  called  in 
Ijatin  BocatudeCotuolaHone  PhilotopJUe.  Em- 
prented  in  the  exenvpt  monastery  of  Tavittok  i* 
Demhyre.  By  me  Van  Thomas  Rychard,  monJb 
of  the  sade  monastery.  To  the  instant  desyrt  of 
the  ryght  loorshypfidl  esquyer  Maysler  Robert 
Langdon,  anno  damim  MDXXV.  Deoyraeias." 
It  is  in  octave  rhyme.  Two  copies,  but  neither 
of  them  perfect,  are  in  the  Bodleian  library ;  and 
a  perfect  one  is  in  that  of  Exeter  college. 

A  book,  called  the  Long  Grammar,  was  printed 
at  Tavistock,  but  no  copy  of  it  has  been  found. 
Among  other  productions  of  the  same  press,  was 
printed  the  Stannary  laws. 

1626.  The  first  person  who  suffered  for  em- 
bracing the  tenets  of  Lutherianism  in  France, 
was  Jean  le  Clerc,  a  wool-carder,  at  Meux,  and 
who  was  denominated  the  restorer  of  the  churches 
of  Metz  and  Meux.  Le  Clerc  had  distinguished 
himself,  by  pulling  down  from  the  walls  the 
bulls  and  mandates,  and  affixiiig  in  their  place 
placards  describing  the  pope  as  antichrist ;  for 
which  he  was  whipped  and  oranded.  After  this, 
he  again  offended  as  an  image  breaker ;  and  for 
this  latter  crime,  he  was  mutilated,  crowned  with 
hot  iron,  and  thrown  into  the  flames. 

1626.  Jacob  a  Liesveldt,  a  famous  printer  at 
Antwerp,  published  an  edition  of  the  Belgtc 
Bible,  translated  by  certain  learned  men,  whose 
names  unfortunately  have  not  been  transmitted 
to  us.  The  numerous  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, printed  by  the  same  person,  have  gained 
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them  the  name  of  lAetvddfi  BiNe$. — ^He  was 
oondemned  and  beheaded  at  'Antweip,  because 
in  the  Ammotatioiu  of  one  of  his  Bibte$,  he  had 
said,  that  the  tahatUm  of  mankind  proeeedi  from 
(^ritt  alone.'! 

The  following  extracts  from  a  work  printed  in 
Latin  and  English,  prose  and  rerse,  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  style  of  poetry  in 
which  SkehoD,*  the  laureate  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,  wrote.  The  work  is  entitled— ii  Reply- 
eaeion  agayntt  eerbwu  yong  SeoUn  abjured  of 
late  ire  Qty  John  Skelton].  7%tw  endeth  the 
Replieaeyon  of  Skel.  L.  i-e.  Imprinted  bv 
Richard  J^fiuon  printer  to  Ae  Kyng't  moit  noble 
Grace,     ^arto. 

"  Howe  yong  scolers  nowe  a  dayes  embolden 
with  the  fly-blowen  blast  of  the  moche  vayne 
glorious  pipplying  wynde,  whan  they  haue  de- 
lectably  lycked  a  lytell  of  the  lycorous  electuary 
.of  lusty  lemyng  m  the  moche  studeous  scole 
hous  of  scmpidous  philology,  counting  them 
selfe  derkes  exellently  enformed  and  transcend- 
ingly  sped  in  moche  high  conyng,  and  whan 
they  have  ones  snpeiciliusly  caught." 

Aljtainatol'lleiOusiIke 

A  leue  lompa  of  Logrke 

A  peoe  or  a  patche  or  Fhllaiophr 

lUmn  ftothwith  by  and  bjr 

Tliey  tumble  ao  In  Theology 

Drowned  In  drceges  of  DlTinlte 

nat  tbej  Inge  Siem  selfe  able  to  be 

Doctoan  of  the  CbaTn  in  tbe  Vyntre 

At  the  ttare  Cianea 

To  magnifye  their  names 

But  madlr  It  fkaniea. 

Ftr  all  that  they  preehe  and  teehe 

la  fajHat  than  their  wytte  wyll  reche 

That  by  demeryttee  of  their  iJ>oayon 

Finally  they  tth  to  carefiill  confnsyon 

To  beare  a  fagot  or  to  be  enflamed 

Tlnu  are  they  undone  and  ntterty  ihamed. 

The  woric  consists  of  ten  leares,  and  is  con- 
sideied  rexy  rare. 

Skdton,  speaking  of  a  book,  and  enraptured 
with  the  splendour  of  its  binding,  thus  breaks 
out  in  verse : — 

"WKhOiatofthebdkeloMnde  were  the  eiaipea, 
Tim  margin  was  illumined  al  with  golden  njlea. 
And  bioe  empictaTed  with  gxaaa-oppea  and  waspea, 
Witk  bnttermee,  and  fkeah  jiecodu  taHea, 
inflimA  with  flowres,  and  dyme  maylea, 
Bnvyred  pictnraa  well  touched  and  qidckely, 
It  wonld  baye  made  a  man  hole  that  had  be  right  ilckly, 
To  behold  bow  it  waa  gamiahed  and  bound, 
Xooorerde  over  with  gold  and  tiflaoe  line. 
The  rtMpiti  and  bulUona  were  worth  a  H  poonde, 
Wlfli  balauls  and  earlnmdea  the  border  did  ihlne, 
ynOk  Minm  aioiaJMim  enry  other  line,"  &e. 

1536.  James  Nicholson  commenced  the  art  of 
printing  at  Sodtbwasx,  but  a  work  with  this  date 
with  his  name  is  atpresent  unknown.  In  1537, 
he  resided  in  St  Thomas's  hospital,  and  had  a 
patent  from  Henry  YIII.  for  printing  the  New 


*  John  Bkdton  la  mppoaed  to  have  been  bom  in  Cnm- 
bertand.  He  waa  educated  at  Ozfbrd,  and  obtained  the 
Urlng  of  Diaa  in  Noifblk  i  but  hia  conduct  waa  very  irre- 
golar.  Haying  reflected  seraely  on  cardinal  Wolsey  in 
hii  poena,  he  waa  obliged  to  take  reAige  with  laUp  abbot 
of  Westmtauter,  where  he  oontinned  till  Ua  death,  whidi 
took  place  June  31,  issg.  Be  wrote  latirea,  •onnets,  and 
an  inyectiTe  againit  UlT  the  grammatiio.  whoanairered 
hiiB  in  Ida  own  way. 


Teitament  in  Latin  and  English.  He  printed  in 
the  whole  eighteen  works,  which  are  rally  des- 
cribed in  the  Typographical  Antimtitiet, 

1526.  The  first  edition  of  the  New  Tettament 
in  English.  As  Luther  had  translated  the  bible 
into  German,  William  Tyndale,  or  Tyndall,  an 
Englishman,  or  as  some  sav,  a  natire  of  Wales, 
determined  on  translating  the  Bcriptures  into  die 
English  language.  He  attempted  to  acoomplish 
this  noble  work  in  England  ;  out  die  opposition 
and  oersecation  he  met  with  at  home,  necessi- 
tated him  to  withdraw  to  the  continent ;  and  after 
a  conference  with  Luther  and  his  associates  in 
Germany,  he  settled  at  Antwerp,  as  the  safest 
place  to  carry  his  project  into  effect,  and  where, 
m  the  course  of  this  year,  he  finished  an  edition  of 
the  iV<iii  Teitament,  without  the  name  of  trans- 
lator, or  printer,  or  of  the  place  where  printed. 
Only  1500  copies  were  prmted.  Tyndall  was 
assisted  by  Miles  Corerdale,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
and  who  was  well  informed  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages ;  also  b  v  John  Frith, 
and  William  Roye.  Richard  Graiton,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  the  printer,  under  the  direction  of 
Tyndall.  A  great  number  of  this  edition  was 
brought  to  Enghmd,  and  sold  at  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  copy.  The  dispersion  of  them 
caused  prohibitions  against  them  to  be  issued  by 
cardinal  Wols^,  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,* 
archbishop  Warham,  and  sir  Thomas  More. 
The  people  were  acquainted  "that  certain  chil- 
dren of  uiqui^^  blmded  by  malice,  had  trans- 
lated the  iVeir  Tettament  into  Englieh,  to  spread 
heresy,  and  ruin  men's  souls ;  and  that  some  of 
these  pernicious  books  had  been  brought  into 
England.  The  clergy  were  directed  to  search 
and  deliver  up  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his 
commissary  any  of  these  dangerous  books  within 
thirty  days,  under  pain  .of  excommunication, 
and  of  being  punished  as  heretics  those  who 
detained  them.  The  only  copy  known  to  exist 
of  Tyndall's  translation  is  that  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Baptist's  library  at  Bristol.  Of  this 
copy  Mr.  Beloe,  in  his  "Anecdote*  of  Literature 

•Tonatall,  Uahop  of  London,  happened  to  paas  tlirongli 
Antwerp  on  a  Joomey,  and  to  totuy  hia  abhorcnce  ci 
Tindall'i  prlndpleB,  and  for  printing  a  sealed  book  fbr  the 
mqltitnde,  he  monght  of  purdiaaing  all  the  copies,  and 
.n^iMijHnf  tliem  ui  one  ccimnon  flame.  He  employed 
an  Sngllah  merchant  reaiding  theie,  and  who  happened  to 
be  a  aecict  follower  and  ftiend  of  Tlndall.  He  fnmlabed 
the  mecchaat  with  aU  Us  nnsdldoopiea,  which  the  bishop 
as  eagerly  bonght,  and  had  them  aU  pnblialy  burned  la 
Cheapside;  whldi  Uie  people  not  only  declared  was  "a 
burning  at  the  word  of  Ood, "  but  it  so  inflamed  tlie  desira 
of  reaittog  that  Tolnme,  that  the  second  edition  was  aongbt 
after  at  any  price !  and  when  one  of  the  nndalllsia  (Oeorge 
Constantine},  who  waa  sent  to  Lcodon  to  sell  them,  was 
promised  by  the  lord  chanceUor,  in  a  private  examlna- 
tkm,  that  he  should  not  anlte  if  he  would  reveal  who  en- 
couraged and  suiported  his  party  at  Antwotp,  the  Tlodal- 
list  immediately  accepted  the  ota,  and  assured  the  lord 
chanodkir  that  i]ie  greatest  encouragement  they  had  wis 
from  Tonatall,  the  Ushop  of  London,  who  had  bought  up 
half  ttaa  impression,  and  enabled  them  to  prodnce  a  second  I 
— Atthls  time  many  of  the  ignorant  monks  declaimed  ftvm 
their  pulpits,  that  printing  was  the  Invention  of  the  dem, 
and  warned  their  hearoB  from  osiag  sodi  diabolical  hooka 
as  were  written  with  flie  Uood  cf  Oie  vtcOms,  who  devoted 
tliemselves  to  belL  One  of  them  (the  vicar  of  Croydon 
in  Surry)  ezclatmed,  "  We  must  root  out  printing,  oi; 
printing  will  root  oat  as  I" 
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and  Scarce  Booh,  has  Ainiisbed  the  foUowine 
curious  information :"  It  is  in  duodecimo,  and 
is  lettered  on  the  back,  'New  Testament  by 
Tyndall,  first  edition,  1526.'    It  has  no  title 

lage.    Thereisaportrait  pasted  to  the  first  leaf. 

)n  the  apposite  leaf  is  a  printed  paper  which 
says,  that  '  On  Tuesday  evening,  (13Ui  of  May, 
1760,)  at  Mr.  Lans^ford's  sale  of  Mr.  Ames's 
books,  a  copy  of  tbe  translation  of  the  Nete 
Testament,  by  Tyndall,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  remaining  which  escaped  the  flames, 
was  sold  for  fourteen  guineas  and  a  half.  This 
very  book  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  late  lord 
Oxford's  collectors,  (John  Murray,  written  in 
the  margin,)  and  was  esteemed  so  valuable  a  ° 
purchase  by  his  lordship,  that  he  settled  £20 
a  year  for  lue  upon  the  person  who  procured  it. 
His  lordship's  li  Drarv  being  afterwards  purchased 
by  Mr.  Osbnme,  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  marked  it 
at  15  shillings,  for  which  price  Mr.  Ames  bought 
it  This  translation  was  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  an.  1526,  and  the  whole  impres- 
sion, as  supposed,  (this  copy  excepted,)  was 
purchased  by  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  and 
burnt  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  that  year.'  On  the 
other  side  of  the  leaf,  in  manuscript,  is  this, 
'  N.B.  This  choice  book  was  purchased  at  Mr. 
Langford's  sale,  13th  of  May,  1760,  by  me, 
John  White,  and  on  the  I3th  day  of  May,  1776, 
I  sold  it  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gifford,  for  20  guineas, 
the  price  first  paid  for  it  by  the  late  lord  Oxford.' 
Then  follows  a  print  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
formerly  the  owner  of  the  book,  who  died  in 
1741.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  the  following 
note  in  manuscript  by  J.  Ames.  'Thissingulu 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ap- 
pears perfect  to  a  person  understanding  printing, 
although  it  bears  no  date,  which  many  books 
about  uiat  time  wanted  also,  the  subject  at  that 
time  so  dangerous  to  meddle  with.  The  place 
where  printed  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Ant- 
werpe,  where  persons  in  those  days  had  the  press, 
and  greater  liberties  than  in  their  own  countries. 
The  manner  in  which  this  book  is  done  slunc  it 
very  early,  as  the  illuminating  of  the  great  or 
inidal  letters,  early  used  in  the  finest  of  our  old 
manuscripts  when  they  had  a  set  of  men  called 
illuminators,  for  such  purposes.  Besides,  the 
marginal  notes  being  done  with  the  pen,  which 
were  afterwards  printed,  show  it  prior  to  others 
printed  with  them.  The  person  who  did  iishow 
a  fine  free  hand  scarce  now  to  be  exceeded. 
These  considerations  put  together,  incline  me  to 
subscribe  to  this  being  the  first  printed  edition 
of  the  English  New  Testament.  J.  Ames.'  Un- 
derneath wis  is  written,  '  And  what  puts  it  out 
of  all  doubt  that  it  is  prior  to  all  other  editions, 
are  his  own  words,  in  the  second  page  of  his 
address  to  the  reader.  A,  Gifford,  Sept,  11, 
1776.'  The  address  '  to  the  Reder,'  alluded  to 
here,  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book.  It  is  to 
this  effect,  '  Them  that  are  learned  christenly,  I 
beseeche  for  as  moche  as  I  am  sure,  and  my 
conscience  beareth  me  recorde,  that  of  a  pure 
intent,  singilly  and  faythfully,  I  have  interpre- 
ted itt,  (the  Gospel,)  as  farre  forth  as  God  gave 


me  the  CTffte  of  knowledge  and  undeistondynge, 
so  that  the  Judness  of  the  worke  now  at  the  first 
tyme  offende  them  not :  but  that  they  conmer 
howe  that  I  had  no  man  to  counterfet,  neither 
was  holpe  with  englysshe  of  any  that  had  in- 
terpretea  the  same,  or  soche  lyke  things  in  the 
Scripture  before  t^e,  &c.'  AAer  this  follow, 
'  the  errours  committed  in  the  prentynge.'" 

The  Dutch  printers  pirated  Tyndall's  New 
Testament  i  and  in  the  following  year  they  pub- 
lished two  editions,  of  five  thousand,  in  a  small 
form,  which  wer^  sold  by  the  Dutch  bookselleis 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  Id.  each,  or  three  hundred  for 
£16  it.  George  Joye,  an  English  refugee,  who 
corrected  the  Dutch  editions,  received  only  4id. 
a  sheet,  or  I4«.  for  the  whole  of  his  litbour. — ^In 
England  they  were  sold  singly  for  about  St.  6d. 
Tyndall's  own  edition  was  sold  at  about  Zs. 

The  publication  of  this  New  Testament  occa- 
sioned the  bishop  of  London  to  issue  tbe  fbUow- 
ingprohibition : — '■'■  Cuthbert,  by  the  permission 
of  God,  bishop  of  London,  unto  our  well  beloved 
in  Chrust,  the  archdeacon  of  London,  or  to  hys 
official!,  health,  grace,  and  benediction.  By  ^e 
duety  of  our  pastorall  office,  we  are  bounde  dili- 
gently with  all  our  power  to  foresee,  provide  for, 
roote  out,  and  put  away  all  those  thynges,  which 
seem  to  tend  to  the  peril,  and  daunger  of  our 
subjects,  and  especially  to  the  destruction  of 
theu  soules.  Wherefore  we  hauyng  understand- 
yng,  by  the  report  of  divers  credible  persons, 
and  also  by  the  erident  apparaunce  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  many  children  or  miquitie,  maintayners 
of  Lutherssect,  blynded  through  extieame  wick- 
edness, wandrying  from  the  way  of  truth,  and 
the  catholicke  &yth,  craflely  have  tfanslatei  the 
New  Testament  into  our  English  tongue,  enter- 
medlyng  therewith  many  hereticall  articles,  and 
erroneous  opinions,  pernicious  and  offensive,  se- 
ducyng  the  simple  people  attemptyng  by  their 
wicked  and  perverse  interpretations,  to  propha- 
nate  the  majestye  of  the  scripture,  which  hitherto 
hath  remained  undefiled,  and  craftely  to  abuse 
the  most  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  true  sense 
of  the  same,  of  the  which  translation  there  are 
many  bookes  imprinted,  some  with  gloses,  and 
some  without,  contayning  in  the  EngUshe  tongue 
that  pestiferious  and  most  pernicious  poison,  dis- 
perse throughout  all  our  diocesse  ot  London  in 
great  number;  which  truly,  without  it  be  speed- 
ily foreseene,  wythout  doubt  will  contanunate, 
and  infect  the  flock  committed  to  us,  with  most 
deadly  poyson  and  heresie,  to  the  gpieuous  peril 
and  danger  of  the  soules  committed  to  our 
charge,  and  the  offence  of  God's  divine  majes- 
tic :  wherefore  we  Cuthbert  the  bishop  aforesaid, 
grevously  sorrowyng  for  the  premisses,  willyng 
to  withstand  the  crafte  and  subtletie  of  the 
ancient  enemy,  and  hys  ministers,  which  seek 
the  destruction  of  my  flock,  and  with  a  diligent 
care  to  take  hede  unto  the  flock,  committed  to 
my  charge,  desiring  to  provide  speedy  lemidies 
for  the  premises;  we  charge  you  jointly  and 
severally,  and  by  vertue  of  your  obedience 
stiaightly  enjoyn  and  commaunde  yon,  that  br 
our  auUiority,  you  warn,  or  cause  to  be  watnea, 
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all  and  singttlar,  as  wel  exempt  as  not  exempt, 
dwelljikg  within  jam  arch  deaconries,  that  witun 
zxz  di^  space,  whereof  x  dayes  shall  be  for 
the  first,  X  for  the  second,  and  x  for  the  third 
peremptory  terme,  under  paine  of  excommuni- 
cation,  and  incurring  the  suspicion  of  heresie, 
they  do  hrinf  in,  and  really  deliver  unto  our 
vicare  gener^,  all  and  singular  such  bookea 
conteymng  the  translation  of  the  New  Tatament 
in  the  Engliahe  tongue:  and  that  you  doe  cer- 
tifie  us,  or  our  sayd  comissarye,  within  ii 
monethes  after  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  pre- 
sentes,  duely,  jperBonklly,  or  by  your  letters, 
together  with  these  presents,  under  your  seals, 
what  you  have  done  in  the  premisses,  under 
pain  ot  contempt.  Giren  under  our  aeale  the 
xxiii  of  October,  in  the  t  yere  of  our  consecra- 
tion, anno  1526."* 

Id26.  At  this  time  appeared  a  siiwular  book, 
entitled  Champ  Fleury,  4to.,  par  i/uioe  Geof- 
ftm  Tory,  of  Paris,  who  was  himself  the  author 
and  printer,  and  who  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards the  improrement  of  the  art.  His  book 
was  in  its  day  of  considerable  ntili^.  Accord- 
ing to  Foumi^,  he  deriyes  the  letters  of  the 
udn  alphabet  from  the  goddess  10,  pretending 
that  Ihey  are  all  formed  of  I  and  O.  He  then 
brin^  uie  letters  into  proportion  with  the  hu- 
man body  and  countenance ;  and,  after  intro- 
duciiig  a  variety  of  extraneous  matter,  he  gives 
the  due  and  true  proportions  of  letters.  For 
this  purpose,  he  divides  a  square  into  ten  lines, 
perpcndicolar  and  transverse,  which  form  one 
hundred  squares  completelv  filled  with  circles 
formed  by  the  compass;  uie  whole  of  which 
serve  to  give  form  and  ligure  to  the  letters. 

Tory  was  a  person  of  considerable  erudition 
and  ingenuity.  He  translated  into  the  French 
lang^nage  various  Greek  works ;  and  La  CaiUe 
says,  that  Francis  I.  honoured  him  with  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  the  impression  of  the  above 
woric  and  similar  devotional  books,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  choice  ornaments  with  which  he 
embellished  them. — His  insigne,  or  mark,  was 
"  laa  Pot  cane  rermhf  ie  Umte,  tort*  (Ttni  (tm- 
meiu,"  and  the  words  tumjht$.  La  CaiUe  gives 
the  history  of  Geoffiroy  Tory,  who  died  in  the 
year  1550,  at  considerable  length. 

T%e  Mymmr  cf  good  Manen  ^. — fniiu/ate 
into  eitgfytthe  ^.  by  Alexander  Bereley  prette 
i/v.  JnmrynUd  hy  me  Byehard  l^fnsonprvnter 
vHlo  the  tynget  nook  grace  4re.  Folio.  Wiuout 
date. 

Over  the  presentation  wood-cut  is  the  follow- 
inff  full  title: — **  Here  begynnyth  a  ryght  frute- 
fim  treatyse,  intitulyd  the  myrrour  of  good  man- 
ers,  conteynytige  the  iiii.  vertues,  callyd  cardy- 
nall,  compyled  in  latyn  by  Domynike  Mancyn : 
And  ^translate  into  Englysshe,  at  the  desyie  of 

•  llDiiall'i  Tatamtmi  conedata  of  SSS  Imres,  beaidea  the 
epiaae  to  tbit  muter  and  emta;  no  marginal  texts  but 
wtwt  are  wrote,  ud  the  hdtiBl  letters  beantifallr  gilt  and 
fllmnhwled.  In  isM  Hr.  Samael  Bagster,  of  London,  le- 
frinted,  votiatini,  aa  edition  cf  Tyndall's  Niw  Tatament, 
wiSi  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  wrltinn,  hf  George  Oftr, 
together  with  the  proceedings  and  correspondence  of 
Hnnr  VIII.,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Lord  OromweU. 


Syr  Oyles  Alyngton  knyght  by  Alexander  Bet- 
cley  i>reste  and  monke  of  Ely." 

This  volume  has  neither  running-titles,  catch- 
words, nor  numerals ;  but  the  signatures  are  h 
8,  in  sixes.  Colophon: — ^"Thus  endyth  the 
^ght  frutefull  matter  of  the  fower  virtues  car- 
dinall.  Jmpryntyd,  &c."  as  before,  "with  his 
gracyous  pryuylege  the  whiche  boke  I  haue 
prynlyd  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  ryght 
noble  Rvchaid  yerie  of  Kent." 

The  following  extract  will  at  once  shew  the 
subject  of  the  book,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  executed.  The  original  is  printed  in  roman 
letters  in  the  margin. 

TUs  plavne  l)rtcll  tieatrsa,  in  style  cnmpendjrous 
Moche  brefly  conteyneth,  fbor  rlitoes  nrdynall 
la  iTllit  plfsant  piULSsee,  pUyne  ft  eammadyons 
With Hgbt  fote  ot  meter,  and  style  herocyall 
Rode  people  to  cnlbmme  In  Imigage  matemsll 
To  whose  vnderstandlng,  nuydens  oi  tender  age 
And  mds  lytnll  cfayldeme,  sliall  fynde  easy  i 


Te  snche  aa  tlie  moHier,  doth  cheilsshe  on  her  Uf 
With  swete  biandyment  i  of  wordes  amyable 
Cberyaahyng  with  myUe,  and  norlsshyng  with  pappe 
Shall  fynde  tliis  small  doctryne :  both  pttyne  and  pro- 


Old  awn,  whiche  hane  vsed  In  tyma  passed  to  bahle 
In  baiharyke  langage,  and  wordea  conrse  &  ydle 
Hay  leme  bere,  toeyr  maners  &  tonges  newe  to  fyie. 

1527.  It  will  not  be  improper  at  this  period  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  literature  in 
Scotland,  when  the  effects  of  the  reformation 
extended  its  influence  to  that  kingdom;  and 
when  it  began  to  experience  the  happv  result  of 
a  more  general  acquaintance  with  uie  sacr^ 
writings.  B^ore  the  Lutheran  reformation  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  that  kingdom,  "  gross 
darkness,"  the  result  of  popish  superstition, 
"  covered  the  land."  "  Even  bishops  were  not 
adiamed  to  confess  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  canon  of  their  faith,  and  had  never 
read  any  part  of  the  Sacied  Scriptures,  except 
what  they  met  with  in  their  missals.  Under 
such  pastors  the  people  perished  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  That  Dook  which  was  able  to  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation,  and  intended  to  be 
equally  accessible  to '  Jew  and  Greek,  Barbarian 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,'  was  locked  up 
irom  them,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  their  own 
tongue,  prohibited  under  the  heaviest  penalties. 
The  religious  service  was  mumbled  over  in  a 
dead  language,  which  many  of  the  priests  did 
not  understand,  and  some  of  them  could  scarcely 
read ;  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
even  catechisms,  composed  and  approved  by  the 
clergy,  from  coming  into  the  nands  ot  the 
laity.'' 

By  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy  it  was  affirmed, 
"  That  Martin  Luther  had  lately  composed  a 
wicked  book  called  the  New  TettameiU;  but 
that  they,  for  their  part,  would  adhere  to  the 
Old  Tettament."  Even  the  libraries  of  their 
monasteries  were  some  of  them  without  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  catalo^e 
of  the  library  at  Stirlmg,  at  the  beginmng 
of  this  century,  we  find  only  two  Ptabers, 
and  one  copy  of  the  Goipeli  and  Emttlee,  in 
manuscript,  most  probably  in  Latin ;  tne  rest  of 
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its  contents  being  purely  monkish.  There  were 
four  Mi$$aU,  four  Antiphonart,  three  Breviaries, 
two  L^eudi,  four  GradvaU,  and  ten  Proea- 
$ionali.  Nothing,  however,  can  more  completely 
exemplify  the  indifference  to  the  Scnptnres 
which  prevailed  omonff  the  dignified  clergy, 
than  the  conversation  which  took  place  betwixt 
dean  Thomas  Forest,  vicar  of  Dollar,  and 
Geo^  Chrichton,  bishop  of  Donkeld,  about 
A.D.  1638.  The  vicar,  who  was  also  canon  of 
St.  Columbs,  was  accused  of  heresv  to  the 
bishop,  for  pleaching  evm  Sunday  on  tne  epistle 
or  g^pel  of  the  day.  The  bishop,  when  the 
vicar  appeared  before  him,  addr^sed  him  in 
this  manner:  "My  joy.  Dean  Thomas,  I  am 
informed  that  you  preach  the  epistle  and  gospel 
every  Sunday,  to  your  parishioners,  and  that  you 
do  not  take  thi  best  cow  and  the  best  cloth  from 
them,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  other  church- 
men ;  and,  therefore,  my  joy,  Dean  Thomas,  I 
would  you  to  take  your  oow  and  your  cloth,  as 
other  churchmen  do.*  It  is  too  much  to  preach 
every  Sunday;  for  in  so  doing  you  make  the 
people  think  that  we  should  preadi  likewise:  it 
IS  enough  for  you,  when  you  find  any  good 
epistle,  or  good  gospel,  that  setteth  forth  the 
liDerties  of  holy  cnureh,  to  preach  that,  and  let 
the  rest  alone."  To  this  sage  admonition  of  his 
bishop,  the  good  vicar  answered,  "  I  think,  my 
lord,  that  none  of  my  parishioners  will  complain 
that  I  do  not  take  the  cow  and  the  cloth ;  but  I 
know  they  will  gladly  give  me  any  thing  that 
they  have;  and  they  Imow  that  I  will  gladly 
ffive  them  any  thing  that  I  have.  There  is  no 
discord  among  us.  Your  lordship  sayeth,  it  is 
too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday :  I  think  it  is 
too  little ;  and  I  wish  that  your  lordship  did  the 
like."  "Nay,  nay,  Dean  Thomas,"  said  the 
bishop,  "we  were  not  ordained  to  preach." 
"  Your  lordship,"  said  the  vicar,  "  directs  me, 
when  I  meet  with  a  good  episde,  or  a  good 
gospel,  tonreach  upon  it.  I  have  read  both  the 
Ola  and  Neto  Testament,  and  have  never  met 
with  a  bad  epistle,  or  a  bad  gospel ;  but  if  your 
lordship  will  show  me  which  are  the  good,  and 
which  are  the  bad,  I  will  preach  on  the  good, 
and  let  the  bad  alone."  "  I  thank  my  God," 
said  the  bishop,  "  I  know  nothing  of  either  the 
Old  or  Nod  Testament;  therefore,  Dean 
Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  but  my  portass, 
n>reviary,]  and  my  pontifical.  Go  away,  and 
lay  aside  all  these  fiuatasies,  or  you  will  repent 
it  whoi  too  late."  M'Crie  (Life  of  Knox,)  has 
^ven  an  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
clergyman,  the  vicar  of  Dollar,  from  which  we 
learn  that  his  fiither  had  been  master-stabler  to 
James  IV.,  that  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  Scotland,   he  prosecuted  his 

•  This  was  a  peninUte  tenned  the  Corpuinaait,  latd 
to  Uie  vicar  of  the  paiUh,  on  the  death  of  any  of  hia 
pailahionen.  It  conalated,  In  country  paiiibei^  of  the 
beat  oow  which  belonged  to  the  deceaaed,  and  the  apper. 
moat  cloth  or  coverings  of  hia  bed,  or  ttie  fineat  of  hia 
body  dothea.  Tlie  Carpte-preienl  -waa  not  confined  to 
Scotland.  We  And  the  EngUah  Honae  of  Commona  com. 
plainins  at  it,  A,D.  ItSO.  See  H'Ciie's  Uft  t/  Knot,  I. 
p.  349,  note  O. 


education  at  Cologne;  and  on  his  return  was 
admitted  a  canon  regular  in  the  monastery  of 
St  Colon's  Inch;  where  being  presented  by  the 
abbot  with  a  volume  of  St  Augustin's  works, 
his  mind  was  enlightened,  and  he  began  to  study 
the  Scriptures.  He  was  afterwards  appointed, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Dollar,  and  when  the  agents 
of  the  pope  attempted  to  sell  induLgences  in  his 
parish,  he  wamea  hispazishionen  against  them : 
"I  am  bound,"  said  he,  "to  speak  the  truth  to 
you:  this  is  but  to  deceive  you.    There  is  no 

C'on  for  our  sins  that  can  come  to  us,  eitlier 
pope  or  WT  other,  but  only  bv  the  blood  of 
the  Cnnst"  He  used  to  commit  three  chapters 
of  the  Bible  to  memory  every  day,  and  nutd«  his 
servant  hear  him  repeat  them  at  night  He 
suffered  mar^rdom  in  1538. 

But  notwithstanding  the  general  ignorance 
which  overspread  the  nation,  a  gleam  of  light 
threw  its  ravs  across  the  minds  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, probably  by  the  inttodnctioa  of  some 
of  the  wntings  of  Luther,  since  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment vras  pawed  so  early  as  July  17th,  1525,  for 
etektwing  of  herttg,  which  enacted,  that  "  na 
manor  of  peisoun,  stiangear,  that  happinis  to 
arrive  witli  than  schip,  within  any  part  of  this 
realme,  bring  with  thame  ony  bukis  or  woAis, 
of  the  said  Luther,  his  discipulis  or  servandis, 
disputis  or  rehersis,  his  heresies,  &c.  under  the 
pane  of  escheting  of  thare  schipis  and  guidis, 
and  putting  of  thairepersonis  in  presoun."  And 
in  1527,  Uie  chancellor  and  lords  of  council 
added  tliis  clause,  "and  all  uther  the  kingis 
liegis  assistaris  to  sic  opunyeons,  be  punist  in 
semeible  wise,  and  the  effect  of  the  said  act  to 
straike  apon  thaim."  So  that  it  appears,  that 
in  1625,  protestant  books  and  opinions  were  cir- 
culated by  strangers  only,  who  came  into  Scot- 
land for  the  purpose  of  trade ;  but  that  in  1527, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  thepenalties  of 
the  act  to  natives  of  the  kingdom.  This  act  was 
renewed  in  1535,  with  some  additions. 

The  jealous  caution  of  the  patrons  of  popery 
could  not  prevent  the  progress  of  truth ;  tor  by 
means  of  merchants  who  traded  fiom  England 
and  the  continent,  to  the  ports  of  Leith,  Dun- 
dee, and  Montrose,  TyndaU's  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
other  reformers,  were  imported ;  and  consigned 
to  persons  of  tried  principles  and  prudence,  who 
cireulated  them  in  private  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. "  One  copy  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  New 
TestamerU,  supplied  several  families.  At  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  when  others  were  asleep, 
they  assembled  in  one  house ;  the  sacred  volume 
was  brought  from  its  concealment,  and,  while 
one  read,  the  rest  listened  with  attention.  In 
this  way  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  was 
diffused,  at  a  period  when  it  does  not  appear 
there  were  any  public  teachera  of  the  tratn  in 
Scotbnd." 

Poetry  also  became  the  vehicle  for  conveying 
the  sentiments  of  the  reformen  to  the  people. 
The  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  clergy  were 
satiriMd,  and  the  absurdities  of  popery  exposed 
to  ridicule.    These  poetical  effusions  were  easily 
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committed  to  memoiy,  and  could  be  communi- 
cated without  the  mteirention  of  the  press, 
wUch  at  that  time  was  nndei  the  control  or  the 
bishops.  Dramatic  compositions  of  a  similar 
tendency  were  repeatedly  acted  in  the  presence 
of  the  royal  fiunily,  the  nobility,  and  rast  assem- 
Uies  of  the  people.  In  Tain  did  the  bishops 
repeatedly  procure  the  enactment  of  laws  against 
the  drcnJation  of  seditious  rhymes,  and  blas- 
phemous ballads;  ibe  people  still  read  with 
aridity  the  metrical  epistles,  moralities,  and 
psalms  composed  in  their  natire  language. 
Keonedy  and  Kyllor,  the  former  a  young  gen- 
tlamm,  the  latter  a  friar,  both  of  whom  were 
crueUy  burnt  in  1S38,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  satirical  dramas.  The  latter  of  these 
compoaed  a  scri|iture  tragedy  on  the  Cnteijucum 
vf  CkriH,  in  which  he  satjrrised  the  clergy. 

Another  poet  of  a  similar  aeniuB  was  James 
Weddexbum,  son  of  a  merenaat  of  Dundee, 
and  his  two  brothers  John  and  Robert,  who 
compaeed  a  metrical  Tenion  of  a  number  of  the 
^mlmt  which  were  afierwaids  commonly  sung 
m  the  aasembly  of  the  protestants,  until  super- 
ceded by  the  rersion  of  Stemhold  and  Hralons. 
They  were  also  the  chief  authors  of  GuJe  tmd 
GcJbf  baUatet,  changed  <mt  of  profane  tongs, 
far  avoyding  of  tin  and  hertotne,  ^c.  But  the 
poet  wno  had  the  greatest  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  reformation  was  sir  David  Lyndsay,*  of 
"  the  Motmt,"  Lyon  king  at  arms,  wbo  enjoyed 
(he  &Toar  both  of  James  IV.  and  his  son.  His 
poems  were  so-univrisally  popular,  that  it  is  said 
th^  were  read  by  every  "man,  wonutn,  and 
child :"  and  there  was  a  proverbial  expression 
for  a  long  time  in  common  use,  on  heanng  any 
extraordinary  word,  "  there's  no  sic  word  in  a' 
Darie  Lyndsay."  Previously  to  the  appearance 
of  Ramsey  and  Bums,  the  poetical  enurions  of 
no  writer  whatever  had  been  so  popular,  as  those 
of  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  or  "  Darie  Lyndsay"  as 
iie  was  called.  His  principal  defence  of  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures  mto  the  vernacular 
tongue  is  contained  in  the  fint  iooi  of  the  Mo- 
■oreite,  which  is  his  greatest  and  navest  work, 
in  which  a  personage  termed  "Experience," 
reviews  for  him  in  hi^  and  lofty  verse  and  tone, 
the  history  of  all  the  mighty  byegone  kingdoms 
of  old.  A  few  stanzas  from  this  poem  are  here 
given  to  show  his  style: — 

Prudent  Baliit  Paul  doUi  nuke  mmtion, 
'S^nx3bin%  the  divene  Leedea  cf  ertry  land, 
gtjiMtK  tiiere  have  been  mon  ediflcaticin 
In  Sve  wotli,  tliat  folk  do  nndentand,  - 
Then  to  pronotmce  at  words  ten  tliomnnd. 
In  stnage  langnace,  and  kunra  not  what  tt  m 
I  fliink  mcb  pratlans  li  not  worth  two  ptaena, 


*  He  was  the  son  of  a  genfleman  of  noble  descent  In 
the  county  of  IVe^  bnt  the  date  of  his  blrtii  is  unknown. 
He  Ant  appeared  hi  pabHc  llfk  as  a  aerrant  of  James  IV, 
at  vinae  side  he  was  atandlnc  In  UaUthgow  dmicb.  In 
the  snmmer  of  1513^  when  the  suppaeed  appaiMoa  came 
before  hbn,  to  warn  him  against  the  expedition  which 
ended  In  Ins  defeat  and  death  at  Flodden,  whidi  took 
plaee  on  ttie  9th.  of  September,  I5is.  Lyndaar  is  sop- 
pcsed  to  Iwve  died  in  the  year  1517.  Both  the  name  and 
miks  of  Lyndsay  have  (one  entirely  ont  of  notice, 
chiefly  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  qsalntnees  of  the  laaniage 
c(  liiB  poems,  and  tfas  byegone  ehaiaetcr  of  his  mqeeti. 


I  would  that  Fralatas  and  Doetanof  the  Law, 
WKh  Laicke  people  were  not  discontent 
Thoogfa  we  into  oar  vnlgar  tongue  did  knaw. 
Of  Christ  Jasns  the  Law  and  Testament. 
And  bow  that  we  ahonld  keep  commandemcnt. 
But  in  our  language  let  ua  pny  and  read. 
Our  Pater  noater.  Are,  and  our  Creed. 

I  would  aome  Prince  of  great  discretion. 

In  vulgar  language  phdnly  canade  txanilste 

The  needAal  Lawea  of  this  lli^lnn  1 

Then  would  there  not  be  halfe  so  great  debate 

Among  us  people  of  the  low  estate. 

If  avary  man  the  verity  did  knaw. 

We  needed  not  to  tiaat  theaa  man  of  Law. 

To  do  our  neighbour  wrong,  we  would  beware. 
If  we  did  fear  the  Lawea  punishmant : 
There  wouU  not  be  such  brawling  at  the  Bar, 
Mor  men  of  Law  dime  to  such  Boyal  rent^ 
To  keep  the  Law :  if  aU  men  were  content; 
And  each  man  do,  aa  he  wonU  be  done  to, 
lbs  Judges  would  gat  little  thing  adoe. 

Unlearned  peopla  on  the  holy  day, 
Bolemnedly  they  bear  the  Krangell  anng, 
Not  knowiiig  what  the  prieat  dotb  aing  or  aay, 
Bnt  as  a  Bell  when  that  they  hear  it  rung. 
Yet  would  the  Priests  in  their  mother  tongue, 
Paaae  to  the  Pulpet  and  that  doctrine  dedans 
To  Laicke  people,  it  were  more  neoeaaan. 

Tbt  pnqihet  David  King  of  larael, 
Oompylde  the  pleaaant  Paalmea  cf  the  Flatter, 
In  his  own  proper  tongue,  aa  I  here  tell : 
And  Solomon  which  was  his  Son  and  Haire, 
Did  make  his  Book  into  his  tongue  vulgar : 
"Why  abould  not  their  aayinga  be  to  us  shown 
In  our  language,  I  would  the  caaae  were  known. 

Let  Doctora  write  their  cnrioua  qneatiana. 
And  argnmenta  aown  fall  of  sopnistzie: 
Their  Logick,  and  their  high  opinions, 
llieir  dark  judgementa  of  Astronomie, 
Their  Medidne,  and  their  FhUoetqifaie, 
Let  Poets  shew  their  glorioui  engine, 
As  ever  they  pleaae,  in  Qraek  or  la  Latlae. 

But  let  us  have  the  books  necessare^ 
To  Ocmmon-wealth,  and  our  Salvaiion  : 
Justly  tnnslsted  in  our  tongue  vnlgare. 
And  eke  I  make  yon  supplication, 
O  gentle  Reader,  have  none  indignation, 
TUnldng  to  meddle  with  so  high  matter, 
Now  to  my  purpoae  forward  wlU  I  flire.* 

The  endeavoun  of  the  Scottish  reformers  to 
disseminate  the  truth,  and  render  the  scriptUKs 
more  generally  known  and  understood,  met  with 
the  most  determined  opposition;  and  persecution 
exercised  its  fatal  cruelties  upon  the  reformers 
themselves.  Patrick  Hamilton,  an  amiable 
youth  of  royal  descent,  and  considerable  leam- 
mg  and  eloquence,  was  the  first  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  in  Scotland.  He  was  burnt  at  the 
stake,  at  Glasgow,  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar barbari^,  A.D.  1627.  In  1530,  Heniy 
Forrest,  another  young  man  of  learning,  sufiered 
at  St  Andrews,  for  possessing  a  copy  of  the 
iV«i0  TatamaU,  ana  aflirming  that  Patrick 
Hamilton  was  a  true  martyr.  £ai.  beside  many 
others.  Sir  John  Borthwick  was  accused  of  en- 
tertaining and  propagating  heretical  opinions, 
and  dispersing  heretical  books,  among  which, 


•  Uitba^t  Mvoardiile,  B.  i.  The  copy  ftom  whidi  tfato 
is  extracted  Is  a  small  Svo.,  printed  in  the  Gothic  letter. 
It  ia  not  fblioed ;  and  having  lost  the  title-page,  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  wbere  the  work  was  ptluted,  nor  the  date] 
hut  tt  appears  to  have  been  printed  in  Bngland,  both  from 
the  form  of  the  type,  and  the  oivlMaMl  oithography. 
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tlM  New  Teitament  in  English  was  enumeiated 
fiist  Having  escaped  to  England,  he  was 
dedaied  an  obstinate  lieretic,  and  sentenced  to 
be  burnt,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  apprehended , 
all  persons  were  prohibited  to  entertain  him: 
under  the  pain  of  excommunication ;  and  all 
goods  and  estates  confiscated ;  and  his  effigy  to 
be  burnt  at  the  market  cross.    This  was  in  1540. 

Some  attempts  were  likewise  made  to  intro- 
duce among  the  clergy  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
'  the  laity,  the  study  of  the  origintd  languages. 
In  1634,  John  Erskine,  of  Dun,  brought  a 
learned  man  from  France,  and  employed  him  to 
teach  Greek,  in  Montrose;  and  upon  his  re- 
moral,  liberally  encouraged  others  to  come  from 
France  and  succeed  to  nis  place.  From  this 
private  seminary,  many  Greek  scholars  proceeded, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  lang^uage  was  gradu- 
ally diffused  over  the  kingdom.  At  this  school, 
George  Wishart  probably  obtained  his  acqoidnt- 
ance  with  that  language;  and  was  employed  as 
one  of  the  teachers.  But  William  Chisholm, 
bishop  of  Brechin,  hearing  that  Wishaxt  taught 
the  Cfreek  New  7'ei(am«nf,  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  him,  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  upon 
which  he  fled  the  kingdom,  in  1538,  and  re- 
mained abroad  till  1544 :  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  but  very  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  snares 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  suffered  death  as  a 
maytyr,  at  St.  Andrews. 

1527.  Henry  VIII.,  as  he  possessed  himself 
some  talent  for  letters,  was  an  encourager  of 
them  in  others;  and  the  countenance  thus  g^ven 
to  learning  by  Henry  and  his  ministers,  contri- 
buted to  render  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
feshioni^le  in  England.  Erasmus  speaks  with 
great  satis&ction  of  the  general  regaxd  paid  by 
we  nobility  and  gentry  to  men  of  learning.  It 
is  needless  to  be  particular  in  mentionini^  the 
writers  of  this  reig^  or  of  the  preceding.  There 
is  scarcely  one  who  has  the  least  pretension  to 
be  ranked  among  our  classics.  Sir  Thomas 
More,*  though  he  wrote  in  Latin,  seems  to 
come  nearest  to  the  character  of  a  classical  au- 
thor.— As  a  poet,  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Sonrt  must  not  be  overlooked ;  nor,  as  promot- 
ing tne  cause  of  the  reformation,  or  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  names  and 
eminent  services  of  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and 
Latimer,  deserve  to  be  recorded  at  some  length. 

John  Colet,  the  great  and  excellent  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  whose  history  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  literature,  both  sacred  and 
pro&ne,  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1466. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hen^  Colet,  knt., 
who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In 
1483  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  spent 
seven  years  in  the  study  of  lopc  and  philosophy, 
and  then  took  his  degree  in  arts.    Having  re- 

*  sir  Thomas  More  ms  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  Jnly  s, 
163B,  for  denyiiiK  the  sapremacy  of  the  Una. 

t  The  earl  of  Bnrry  me  a  yoang  man  at  the  most  pro- 
mising hopes;  hot  hla  qualifications  were  no  secmlty 
against  the  violence  of  Henrjr'a  temper.  He  -was  arrested 
on  a  ftlrolona  chaige  of  inndellty  to  the  king }  and  not- 
withstanding his  elotnent  and  spirited  defence,  was  exe- 1 
cotad  on  Tower-hill,  Jantaar  19, 1M7. 


solved  to  enter  the  church,  he  was  presented, 
when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  cnily  in  the 
order  of  an  acolytne,  with  the  rectory  of  Den- 
ington,  in  Suffolk;  and  in  1493  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Thyming,  in  Huntingdonshiie, 
on  the  presentation  of  hu  father,  which  he  re- 
signed before  the  .end  of  the  year  1 493.  In  order 
to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  improve  and  extend 
his  acquaintance  with  the  lanniages  and  science* 
which  ne  had  already  studied,  he  visit^  Fiance 
and  Italy.  He  appears  to  hiive  returned  from 
his  travels  in  1497,  and  withdrew  to  Oxford,  in 
order  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  greater  suc- 
cess. In  this  situation  he  was  neither  uactive  nor 
useless.  When  Erasmus  visited  England,  Colet 
soon  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him ; 
which  he  endeavoured  to  improve  to  a  more  ac- 
curate and  critical  knowledge  of  the  scriptures. 
This  friendship  was  maintained  to  the  close  of  life, 
and  the  correspondence  of  these  two  great  men 
served  to  animate  them  in  the  pursuit  of  biblical 
learning,  in  which  they  met  with  frequent  and 
violent  opposition,  especially  from  the  scholastic 
doctors,  who  were  so  enraged  at  any  attempts  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  Cfreek  tongue,  that 
they  could  not  forbear  uttering  invectives  against 
it  from  the  pulpit ;  and  strove  to  suppress  it  by 
the  cry  of  Acmy.  Hence  the  proverb,  "  Tom 
cart  of  Greek,  lett  you  become  an  herede :  avoid 
Hebrew,  tm&((  you  become  like  Jem."  In  1502, 
Colet  was  made  prebendary  of  Dumsford,  in 
the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  after  some  other 
changes  in  the  church,  ne  was  at  length,  in  May 
1505,  without  the  least  solicitation  of  bis  own, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  St  Paul's,  am 
which  occasion  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of 
Stepney.  Dr.  Colet  soon  began  to  distinguish 
hiinself  in  the  important  station  to  whidh  he  was 
now  advanced.  He  called  to  his  assistance  other 
divines  of  learning  and  talent  The  contempt 
which  the  dean  expressed  for  the  religious  houses 
or  monasteries,  and  the  display  which  he  made 
of  their  abuses,  together  with  the  divinity  lec- 
tures, and  the  method  of  expounding  the  scrip- 
tures, raised  among  the  people  an  anxious  in- 
quiry after  the  sacrra  writing  and  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  reforma- 
tion. The  ecclesiastics  were  stung  to  revenge, 
and  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  hun 
for  heresy,  in  which  Dr.  Fitzjames,  bishop  of 
London,  was  the  principal  agent  But  to  the 
honour  of  Archbisnop  Waieham,  who  knew  and 
valued  the  integrity  and  worth  of  Colet,  became 
his  advocate  and  patron,  and  dismissed  him 
without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  a  formal 
answer.  Disappointed  in  their  accusation  of 
heresy,  they  attempted  to  fix  upon  him  a  sus- 
picion of  sedition  or  treason.  In  this  theywere 
equally  foiled;  for  the  young  king  (Heniy 
VIII)  sent  for  him,  and  in  private  advised  him 
to  go  on,  reproving  and  reforming  a  corrupt  and 
di^Iute  ag^.  Another  attack  was  made  upon 
the  dean,  of  a  similar  nature,  but  which  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  the  long  dismissing  him 
with  marks  of  affection,  and  promise  of  favour. 
Having  succeeded  to  a  very  coosideiable  estate 
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on  the  death  of  hb  Cither,  who  died  in  1610,  he 
ddireted  his  church  rerenues  to  hb  steward  to 
be  expended  in  aet«  of  housekeeping  and  hoepi- 
tali^ ;  and  employed  the  umual  produce  of  his 
patonal  estate  in  acts  of  piety,  boaeficence, 
and  geneiositr.  Having  no  very  near,  or  poor 
relatives,  he  founded  the  grammar  school  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  wluch  he  endowed  with  lands 
and  tenements,  for  the  support  of  a  head  master, 
a  second  master,  or  usher,  and  a  chaplain,  for 
the  instruction  of  one  hundred  and  nfty-three 
boys  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and 
placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  company  of  mer- 
cers; and  wpcrinted  William  Lily  to  be  the  head 
master  of  the  sdiool.  His  honesty  and  ceal 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  increased 
he  nnmber  of  hb  enemies ;  but,  protected  by  the 
iQng,  he  escaped  that  degradation  and  nuutyr- 
dom,  which  with  a  less  powerful  patron  he  would 
pntebly  hare  suffered.  About  bu  fiftieth  year, 
he  formed  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  active 
life,  and  spend  the  rest  of  hu  days  in  retirement; 
but  he  was  prevented  by  death :  for  being  seized 
with  the  sweating  sickness,  he  retired  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  monastery  of  the  CarUiusians,  at 
Sbwn,'  near  Richmond,  where  he  died  on  the 
16ih  of  Septemba,  1619.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cadiednl  church  of  Sl  Paul's,  with  a 
humble  monument,  that  he  had  several  years 
befwe  prepared,  with  only  thu  inscription : — 
"Joannes  Coletvs."  Such  was  Colet,  a  man 
who,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  age,  shone  as  a 
lij^t  in  a  benighted  land ;  and  who  desoves  to 
be  ranked  among  those  who  were  essentially 
serviceable  in  the  spread  of  scriptural  knowledge; 
a  honour  to  his  country;  and  a  blessing  to 
posterity. 

William  Lily,  or  lilye,  was  a  celebrated 
mmmarian,  and  a  successful  teacher  of  the 
kamed  languages.  Hb  principal  work,  or  at 
least  that  by  wuch  he  b  best  luiown  b  Bntit- 
mna  /uriiMttto,  im  ratio  ^nntmoticst  eogno- 
ictmdm.,  London,  1613 ;  commonly  called  I^j^a 
Lalm  grammar.  The  English  rudiments  of^it 
weie  written  by  Dean  Colet;  the  preface  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey ;  the  syntax  chiefly  by  Eras- 
mus, and  the  other  parts  by  other  hands;  so 
that,  although  it  beats  Lily's  name,  he  probably 
bad  not  the  largest  share  in  the  woric;  and 
therefore  during  hb  life,  modestly  refused  the 
honour  of  having  it  ascribed  to  lum.  William 
Lily  was  bom  at  Oldham,  in  Hampshire,  about 
1466,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  He  travelled  to 
Jemsalem,  and  on  hb  return  visited  the  ble  of 
Rhodes  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Greek  under 
the  learned  men  who  had  fled  thither  for  pro- 
tection, alter  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
From  thenoe  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
farther  improved  himself  in  the,  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  On  hb  return  to  England, 
in  1309,  ne  settled  in  London,  and  taught 
grammar,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  with  good  suc- 
cess, and  IS  said'  to  have  been  the  first  who 
taught  Greek  in  that  city.  Dean  Colet  ap- 
pointed him  head  master  of  his  school,  and  for 
twelve  years  he  continued  in  that  laborious  and 


useful  situation,  when  be  was  seized  with  the 
plague,  of  which  he  died.  He  left  two  sons, 
George  and  Peter,  who  were  both  learned  men. 
The  eldest  of  them  published  the^rtt  exact  map 
that  was  ever  drawn  of  thb  bland.  Mr.  Lily 
had  also  one  daughter  named  Dionysia,  who 
was  married  to  Joui  Ritwyse,  usher,  and  after- 
wards successor  to  him  in  the  mastership  of  St. 
Paul's  school.    Lily  died,  Feb.  26,  1633. 

William  Grocyn  was  bom  at  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1442;  sjid  received  his  education  first  at 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  made  perpetnal  fdlow 
in  1467;  and  in  about  two  years  afterwards  was 
presented  bv  the  warden  and  fellows  of  ihat 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Newton-Longville,  in 
Buckinghamshire;  and  became  divinity  reader 
of  Magdelan  College,  of  the  same  university. 
By  the  low  state  of  learning  in  England,  he 
was  induced  to  visit  Italy,  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1491,  and  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  apnointed  public 
teacher  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  ana  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Erasmus,  who  was  then  resident 
in  that  univeisi^ ;  and  in  several  of  hb  epistles 
speaks  of  him  in  a  manner  that  proves  he 
cnerished  the  most  sincere  regard  for  him.  He 
died  at  Maidstone  College,  in  Kent,  of  which  he 
was  master,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  year  1622, 
aged  eightv,  of  a  strdce  of  the  palsy ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  at  Maidstone. 
To  William  lilv,  the  grammarian,  hb  godson, 
he  bequeathed  by  hb  will,  a  legacy  of  Jive 
ikillingi. 

William  Latimer  was  considered  by  Erasmus, 
as  a  man  of  more  than  virgin  modesty,  under 
which  was  veiled  the  greatest  worth;  and  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age ;  a  master 
of  all  sacred  and  profane  learning.  Leland 
celebrates  also  his  eloquence,  judgment,  piety 
and  generosity.  Little  is  known  of  thb  eminent 
scholar;  he  was  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  at 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1489.  Afterwards  he  tra- 
veiled  into  Italy,  and  settled  for  a  time  at 
Padua,  where  he  improved  himself,  particularly 
in  the  Greek  tongue.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
land  he  settled  at  Oxford  as  a  teacher,  and  had 
for  hb  pupil  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  afterwards 
the  celebrated  cardinal  and  arcbbbhop,  and  by 
whose  interest  Latimer  obtained  the  rectories  of 
Saintbury  and  Weston-under-Edge,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  a  prebendary  of  Salbbuiy.  ■  He 
died  very  aged,  and  was  buried  at  Saintbury. 

The  following  anecdote  will  serve  as  a  cnnous 
specimen  of  the  despotism  and  simplicity  of  an 
age  not  literary,  in  discovering  the  author  of  a 
Jibel,  and  which  took  place  about  this  period, 
A  great  jealously  existed  between  the  Londoners 
and  those  foreigners  who  traded  to  this  country. 
The  foreigners  probably,  observes  Mr.  Lodge,  in 
hb  JUtutrationt  of  JSngUth  History,  worked 
cheaper,  and  were  more  industrious.  There  was 
a  libel  affixed  on  the  door  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
reflected  on  the  king  and  these  foreigners,  who 
were  accused  of  buying  up  the  wool  wiUi  the 
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king's  money,  to  the  undoing  of  Englidunen. 
Tliis  tended  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  the  method  adopted  to  discover  the  writer 
of  the  libel  must  excite  a  smile  in  the  present 
day,  while  it  shows  the  state  in  which  learning 
must  hare  been  in. — The  plan  adopted  was 
this :  In  every  ward,  one  of  the  king's  council, 
with  an  alderman  of  the  same,  was  commanded 
to  see  every  man  write  that  could,  and  further, 
toolc  eveij  man's  book  and  sealed  them  and 
brought  them  to  gruildhall  to  confront  them  with 
the  original — so  that  if  of  this  number  manv 
wrote  alike,  the  judges  must  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  fix  on  the  criminal. 

1527.  Laurence  Andhewe  is  stated  by  Ames 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Calais,  and  a  translator 
and  author  of  various  books  previous  to  his  ex- 
ercising the  art  of  printing:  which  he  adds,  he 
might  probably  have  learned  from  John  Does- 
borowe  or  Doesbrock,  or  Peter  Treveris.  The 
wonderful  Shape  and  Nature  of  Man,  Beaitt, 
Sec."  of  his  translating,  was  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  the  former  of  the  two  typographers  above- 
mentioned,  as  was  also  Andrewe's  English 
veidon  of  the  Valuacion  of  Golde  and  Syluer, 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  in  14^,  in 
black-letter.  Like  many  of  .the  other  early 
printers,  Andrewe  resided  near  the  eastern  end 
of  Fleet-street,  by  the  bridge  which  crossed  the 
Fleet,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Cross. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 

Boke  of  Distyllacyon.  London  in  the  flete- 
gtrete,  in  the  sygne  of  the  golden  Crosse.  18di 
April,  1537.    FoUo. 

Mymmr,  jre.  of  the  Worlde.  In  fletcstiete, 
at  the  syme  of  the  golden  crosse  by  fletebridge. 
Withoutdate.    Foho. 

Dirtetory  of  Conieimei.  Without  date. 
Quarto. 


The  alMve  monogram  of  Laurence  Andrewe, 
consisted  of  a  shield,  which  was  contained  in  a 
very  rudely-cut  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a 
thick  black  line.  The  escutcheon  is  supported 
by  a  wreath  beneath  an  ornamental  arch,  and 
between  two  curved  pillan,  designed  in  the, 
early  Italian  style.  The  back-ground  is  formed 
of  coarse  horizontal  lines. 

1527.  Died,  John  Froben,  or  Frobenids,  an 
eminent  and  learned  German  printer  He  was  a 
native  of  Hammelburg,  but  settled  at  Basil, 
where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  un- 
commonly leaned.  With  a  view  of  promoting 
useful  learning,  for  which  he  was  very  zealous 


he  applied  himself  (o  the  art  of  printing.    He 

was  the  first  of  the  German  printers  who  brought 
the  art  to  any  perfection.  The  great  reputation 
and  character  of  this  printer  was  the  principal 
motive  which  led  Erasmus  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Basil,  in  order  to  have  his  own  works  pfifited 
by  him.  He  would  never  suffer  libels,  or  any 
thing  that  might  hurt  the  reputation  of  another, 
to  go  through  his  press  for  the  sake  of  profitj 
and  being  a  man  of  great  probity  and  piety,  as 
well  as  skill,  he  was  particularly  choice  in  the 
authors  he  printed.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  he 
exposed  his  proof-sheets  to  public  view,  and 
offered  a  reward  to  any  person  that  should  dis- 
cover an  error.  In  his  preface  to  Celiu*  Rod*- 
ginui,  he  advises  the  learned  against  purchaang 
incorrect  editions  of  books,  for  the  sake  of  their 
cheapness,  and  calls  the  printers  of  them,  petU 
of  latming.  He  says,  "  such  wietdied  works 
cannot  but  be  dearly  bought,  how  cheap  soever 
they  are  sold ;  whereas  he  that  buys  a  correct 
copy,  always  buys  it  cheap,  how  much  soever  he 
gives  for  it." 

Erasmus,  Heyland,Oecolampadius,and  other 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  literature,  were  the 
learned  correctors  of  his  press.  Oecolam'padius 
says,  he  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  that  Eras- 
mus, who  alone  kept  three  presses  continually 
going,  who  read  and  compared  the  Greek  and 
Ladn  manuscripts,  and  consulted  the  writings  of 
all  the  ancients  and  modems,  could  find  time 
enough  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  works  ;  and 
adds,  that  his  example  had  not  a  little  encou- 
raged him  to  engage  in  the  laborious  task  of 
corrector. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  frequent  &lsifi- 
cation,  pirating,  and  forgeries  of  literary  works. 
The  case  of  Froben,  as  described  by  Erasmus, 
may  represent  those  of  many  other  meritorious 
printers  whose  liberality  and  public  spirit  were 
thus  made  to  enrich  the  igrnorant  and  worthless. 
"  Many  are  they  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  man, 
and  almost  have  conspired  to  his  ruin.  When 
any  new  work  appears  which  is  likely  to  be  sale- 
able, one  or  other  of  them  surreptitiously  pro- 
cures a  copy  from  his  printing  house,  prints,  and 
sells  it  almost  for  nothing ;  whilst  Froben  is  at 
an  immense  expense,  not  only  in  remunerating 
correctors,  but  often  in  purdusing  the  origin^ 
manuscripts."* 

This  excellent  printer  expired  at  Basil,  in 


*  H'Creery,  in  his  poem  atHu  Prtti,  tUodeitofiieaunc 
sol^ect  in  the  fbliowing  Unea : — 

How  tweet  to  yield  the  tribate  at  applaase. 
When  sterling  woith  with  strong  attraction  dnnra } 
Or  what  more  pleasing  to  the  feding  mind 
Than  living  wreatha  aioond  Us  blows  to  bind  I 
But  in  our  days  what  hordes  of  blockheads  daim 
The  pnnid  disUncUon  of  the  prlntet's  name  i 
Aronnd  his  press,  like  hongrjr  beasts  of  prey. 
They  swirm,  whom  every  trade  hath  cast  away; 
Without  the  knowledge  ttiat  can  e'er  Improve, 
The  sordid  aim  their  acUve  passions  move. 
Their  servile  nses  and  their  cooiitry's  shame. 
How  fteqaent  now  the  pnUie  prints  proclaim. 
TbK  base  porsnits  that  cunning  can  devise. 
Strong  advocates  their  hireling  page  suppUes^ 
The  dread  of  chains  and  slavery  dispel, 
And  as  they're  brib'd  th'  obedient  consdenc*  selL 
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this  year,  lamented  by  all,  but  by  hone  more 
than  Erasmus,  who  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Oreek 
and  Latin.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  business 
by  his  son  Jerome  Froben,  and  his  son-in-law 
Nicolas  Episcopious,  who  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness with  the  same  reputation. 

15527.  After  this  time  no  printer  is  supposed  to 
haxe  resided  at  Oxford  for  the  space  of  sixty 
years,  for  which  chasm  there  is  no  reason  assigned. 

We  hare  already  noticed  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  the  city  of  Oxford ;  and  without 
entering  upon  any  of  the  disputes  in  question, 
it  only  remains  at  this  time  to  notice  those  of 
whom  we  bare  certain  date$.  Tbeodoric  Rood, 
a  natiye  of  Cologne,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1480, 
but  his  first  book  is  disputed ;  it  is  supposed  that 
he  continaed  in  business  to  1485;  and  Uiat  he 
had  a  partner  called  Thomas  Hunte,  an  English- 
man ;  only  four  boolis  are  known  to  hare  been 
printed  by  these  indiriduals,  and  one  of  these  was 
not  known  till  1735,  unless  we  admit  that  Hunte 
was  the  printer  of  the  three  annonymous  books 
in  1468  and  1479.  From  these  we  are  obliged 
to  descend  to  the  year  1506,  when  Pynson  or 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  for  the  unirersity 
till  1518,  when  John  ScoUr*  printed  for  them, 
and  lived  in  St.  John's,  Baptist's-lane,  who  was 
succeeded  b^  Charles  Kyfreth,  a  Dutchman, 
who  resided  m  the  city  for  a  short  time,  in  whose 
name  we  hare  only  one  book  in  1519.  Anthony 
Wood,  in  his  History  of  the  Antiqmtiet  of 
Oxford,  says  that  Theodoric  Rood  was  suc- 
ceeded by  S«olaT,  and  he  by  Peter  Tiereris,  who 
in  1525,  removed  to  Southwark.— See  Cotton's 
T)fpofrapkieal  Gazetteer,  Dibdin,  Home,  &c. 

1528.  Died  John  Amerbach,  one  of  die  most 
exceUent  and  teamed  printers  of  his  time.  He 
was  at  first  a  student  at  Paris,  under  the  famous 
Lapidanus,  who  invited  the  three  Germans  to 
that  city.  Amerbach  followed  his  studies  until 
he  attained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and 
went  to  Basil  in  1481,  where  he  set  up  a  print- 
ing-press, and  became  very  famous  in  the  science 
of  typography.  The  exact  place  of  his  birth  is 
not  determined.  Orlandi  cisJls  him  a  Parisian, 
diougfa  perhaps  on  no  other  account  than  that 
he  studied  so  long  in  that  unirersity.  His  name 
is  unquestionably  German. 

Amerbach's  first  care,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  printing-line,  was  to  get  a  complete  fount  of 
round  roman.  His  next  was  to  procure  some 
of  the  best  correctors  of  that  age,  of  whom, 
though  no  person  was  more  capable  than  him- 
self, ne  had  a  greater  number  than  any  of  his 
cotemporaries.  He  was  so  careful  and  diligent 
in  this  province,  that  he  would  not  let  one  sheet 
pass  unrevised  by  himself.    Beuchlin  says,  that 


•  JMin  Soofav,  printer  to  tlw  UnirenKr  of  Osford, 
recited  in  a  book  wUcb  he  bad  printed,  an  edict  of  the 
cbanedlor,  under  hi*  offldal  sod,  etOoining  ttakt  for  b 
period  of  seven  7ean  to  come^  no  penon  should  ventuze 
to  print  that  work,  or  even  to  aeU  oopiee  of  it  elKwhera 
frbMed  witliln  Ozfoid  and  its  precincts,  under  pain  of 
fbiMtins  the  copiea,  and  pajring  a  fine  of  five  ponnds 
ttofing  and  otlMr  penalties.  Dorinc  the  ceneonhlp  of 
die  press  throngtaout  England,  the  vioe^chanoeUor  was 
Uia  aaUwiized  Ucenecr  of  all  books  printed  at  the  l/ni- 
yatttf. — iBsiam's  MtmoriaU  of  Otitvi. 


he  was  a  man  of  exceUent  genius,  highly  valu- 
able for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  his  works, 
and  well  skilled  in  several  arts  and  sciences. 

As  Amerbach  was  a  pious  man,  and  zealoas 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  which  appears  from  all 
his  prefaces ;  so  he  made  choice  of  consecrating 
his  labours  to  that  branch  of  learning,  in  prefe- 
rence to  any  other.  This  induced  him  to  en- 
gage in  printing  the  works  of  all  the  antient 
fathers,  a  task  hitherto  unattempted  by  any 
printer.  He  began  with  an  edition  of  St.  Aus- 
tin,  which  he  did  not  finish  until  1505,  in  the 
old  Gothic.  What  he  had  most  at  heart  was  to 
publish  St.  Jerome's  works ;  which  as  he  knew 
was  impossible  to  be  done  without  a  competent 
skill  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues 
(the  last  of  which  he  was  too  old  and  fuU  of 
business  to  leam,)  he  made  his  three  sons,  youths 
of  bright  parts,  divide  that  province  among 
themselves;  who,  having  studied  those  lan- 
gnages,  wen  obliged  bv  oim,  whether  he  lived 
or  died,  to  finish  that  edition ;  which  they  faith- 
fully perfonned.  The  greatest  part  of  these  par- 
ticulan  are  communicated  by  Erasmus  in  his 
prefaces  to  St.  Austin  and  St.  Jerome. 

Jodocus  Badius,  an  eminent  printer,  savs,  he 
was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  ana  con- 
sununate  skill  in  oanecting  the  errors  of  corrupt 
copies.  And  adds,  that  if  all  printers  would 
follow  the  example  of  John  Ainerbadi,  their 
productions  would  be  in  much  higher  repute 
than  they  are. 

Boniface,  his  eldest  stm,  who  died  in  1563, 
was  for  thirty  yean  law  professor  at  Basil,  five 
times  rector  of  the  university,  and  went  through 
the  different  offices  of  the  magistracy  with  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  great  integrity.  In  1659 
was  printed  at  Basil,  4to.,  the  BUtlioOuca  Amer- 
haekiana,  a  scarce  work,  which  throws  consider- 
able light  on  the  Hittory  of  Printing. 

1528,  Oct.  2.  The  obedience  of  a  ekrutian  man, 
and  how  ehriiten  rtUert  ought  to  goveme ;  wherein 
alto,  yf  thou  mfirke  diligently,  thou  thalt  fyndg 
eyet  to  perceave  the  crafty  eonveyaunce  &f  all 
iugglert.  At  Marlborow  in  the  land  of  Hesse, 
the  seconde  daye  of  October,  mdxxviij,  by  me 
Hans  Luft.  In  this  book  Tindall  asks,  what  is 
the  cause  why,  we  may  not  have  the  old  testament 
translated  as  well  as  the  new,  which  they  had 
burnt  Octavo.  Marlborow,  is  a  fictitious  name 
for  Marpurg,  in  Germany,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Hesse,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced 
in  1527 ;  and  it  is,  in  all  probability,  this  town 
which  William  Tindall  designates,  in  his  English 
translation  of  the  Pentateueh  of  the  year  1530, 
and  in  many  otiier  works  printed  about  this  time, 
as  Marlbormo  in  the  land  of  Hesse. 

1528,  April  Q,Died  Albert  DoRER.the  cele- 
brated eng^ver  on  wood.  This  individual  may 
be  called  the  father  of  the  German  school  of 
painting;  he  was  also  an  excellent  and  inde- 
fatigable engraver,  a  writer  on  painting,  per- 
spective, geometry,  and  on  civil  and  military 
architecture.  But  it  is  as  an  engraver  that  he 
is  chiefly  known  to  us;  and  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  thaw  ia  no  same  so  cele. 
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brated  in  the  annals  of  engraving  aa  that  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

Albert  Durer  was  bora  May  20th,  1471,  at 
Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  a  city  famed  at  that 
time,  as  rich  and  free,  prosperous  in  trade,  and 
fond  of  the  arts.  Having  made  a  slight  begin- 
ning with  his  pencil  in  the  shop  of  his  famer, 
who  was  a  goldsmith,  Albert  rapidly  advanced 
in  painting  and  engraving,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  exhibited  some  of  his  works  to  the 
public.  So  highly  was  he  thought  of,  that  his 
prints  found  ^eir  way  to  Italy,  where  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi  not  only  counterfeited  on 
^^^^^^^  copper  a  whole  set  of  beau- 
/""▼""'TP"  tinuly-executed  small  wood 
X^,,^J  cuts  of  his,  on  subjects  taken 
^"""""^l  from  the  New  TaUmunt, 
I  _^^  I  but  forged  his  well-known 
/  "^^  I  stamp;  a  piece  of  roguery 
^J^  t  3  1  whicik  at  once  carried  Durer 
into  Italy  to  get  redress. 
On  his  reaching  Venice,  the  senate  of  that  place 
•0  far  did  him  justice,  as  to  order  M.  Antonio 
to  efface  the  mark :  diey  also  forbade  any  one 
but  the  right  owner  to  use  it  in  future.  To  this 
event  in  his  life  was  owing  his  introduction  to 
that  wonderful  genius  Raphael,  who  sought  his 
acquaintance :  and,  in  the  siisple  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  new  friends  mutually  exchanged  por- 
traits. His  works  quickly  became  the  rage: 
he  received  high  praises  from  all  quarters ;  and 
his  style  was  copied  by  a  first-rate  Italian 
painter,  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  substantial  re- 
wards of  merit  kept  pace  with  his  iame.  ■  Hav- 
ing finished  a  picture  of  St  Bartholomew,  for 
the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint  at  Venice,  the 
work  rose  so  high  in  public  opinion,  that  Ro- 
dolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  orders  to 
Venice,  that  it  should  be  bought  for  him  at  any 
price,  and  brought  to  Prague,  not  by  the  com- 
mon mode  of  carnage,  but  (to  prevent  its  taking 
harm)  on  men's  shoulders,  by  means  of  a  pole. 
Duier's  honours  now  flowed  thick  upon  him; 
hb  fellow-citizens,  proud  of  his  talents,  and 
equally  so  of  his  private  virtues,  chose  him  into 
the  council  of  Nuremberg;  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  sent  him  a  pension,  and  a  patent  of 
nobility. 

As  Durer  did  not  make  so  much  use  of  the 
pencil  as  of  the  graver,  his  pictures  are  scarce, 
and  seldom  to  be  seen  but  in  palaces  or  great 
men's  houses.  -  His  engravings,  on  the  contrary, 
are  so  numerous,  as  well  as  closely-laboured, 
that  it  would  betoken  a  life  of  no  common  toil, 
directed  to  this  one  point,  to  have  performed  all 
those  which  are  extant,  and  fairly  allowed  as 
his.  _  In  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Fitz- 
vUliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  collections,  are  various  specimens  of 
his  skill.  His  design  proves  vast  invention :  his 
copies  of  nature  are  bold  and  powerful,  full  of 
expression,  though  often  extravagant  and  gro- 
tesoue :  his  exactness  in  the  composition  of  parts 
is  also  very  striking;  and  he  has  given  a  neat- 
ness of  finish  to  small  points,  whero  most 
draughtsmen,  probably,  would  have  sacrificed 


correctness  to  the  general  effect.  From  his 
power  and  simplicity  in  copying  nature,  as  well 
as  from  his  attention  to  particulars,  the  admirers 
of  Durer  have  called  him,  by  analoffy,  the 
Homer  of  artists,  while  others,  from  the  wild 
and  romantic  spirit  of  lus  works,  have  compared 
him  to  our  English  poet,  Spenser,  who,  in  his 
Faerie  Queen,  has  conveyed  so  many  dark  and 
wondrous  legends,  and  by  the  magical  ait  of 
description,  has  dressed  up  fiction  to  look  like 
truth. 

With  respect  to  the- invention  of  etching,*  it 
seems  to  be  not  well  known  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
ascribed.  One  of  the  most  early  specimens  of 
Albert  Durer,  is  that  print,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cannon,  dated  1618,  and  thougnt  by  some, 
with  little  foundation,  to  have  been  worked  on  a 
plate  of  iron.  Another  etching  by  the  same  artist, 
is  Motei  receiving  the  TaMe*  of  the  Lmb,  dated 
1624. 

One  of  Durer's  best  pieces,  on  wood,  is  that 
of  St.  Hubert  at  the  Chate.  The  saint  is  seen 
kneeling  before  a  stag,  which  has  a  crucifix  be- 
tween its  horns,  while  around  him  are  hounds 
in  Various  attitudes,  surprisingly  true  to  nature. 
Another  is  an  armed  Imight  on  horseback,  at- 
tended by  death  (also  on  horseback),  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  frightful  fiend,  the  g^up  having 
almost  as  much  of  the  ludicrous  as  the  terrible; 
this  is  called  by  some  Death'i  Hone,  and  by 
others  T%e  Worldly  Man.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  prints  is  that  of  Mt- 
laneholy,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  her  being 
the  parent  of  Invention;  it  is  a  female  form, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  her  features  marked  with 
the  deepest  and  most  solemn  shades  of  thought, 
and  her  head  resting  pensively  upon  her  hand; 
above,  before,  and  around  her,  aro  a  multitude 
of  emblems  of  science,  and  instruments  of  stndy. 
This  composition,  it  has  been  observed,  is  inte- 
resting on  another  account ;  namely,  as  a  true 
picture  of  the  times  when  it  was  engraved ;  for 
precisely  thus  was  attention  perplexed  and  dis- 
tracted on  most  philosophical  subjects,  in  the 
age  of  Albert  Durer;  and  as  he  himself  was  au- 
thor of  leven  treatis^  most  of  which  are  on  the 
metaphysics  of  art,  he  had  probably  experienced 
much  of  that  sort  of  melancnoly,  which  proceed* 
from  mental  weariness  and  lusgust — ^the  usuid 
end  of  such  studies.  In  this  view,  the  proverb 
might  be  true  of  him,  "  the  painter  paints  him- 
self!"  But  poor  Durer  had  other  sources  of 
melancholy,  which  may  help  us  in  coming  to 


*  Borne  luve  aacribed  the  IsTenUon  of  etching  to  Ftn- 
daco  HdzzooU,  of  Fum*,  or  to  Lacu  »  Dentecnto,  of 
Zatphen,  abont  the  yew  16S0.  Bat  we  we  certain  that  tt 
was  commonly  jncUied  In  Oermany,  both  at  Nnrambeic 
and  Ftancfort,  abont  ISll )  and  stnce  the  nae  of  aqnafiuti* 
waa  known  to  Dnrer,  >ome  scrapie  not  to  give  the  tnToi- 
tlon  of  etchinr  to  his  master  Wolgemuth^Siia*  ii  I.— 
Patmefi;iano,  who  died  In  IMO,  pnctlaed  the  alt  In  Italy, 
and  In  whose  etchings  we  dlscovor  the  band  of  tke  aitist 
working  out  a  system,  as  it  were,  tram  his  own  fana(inft- 
Uon,  and  strivinc  to  pnxlnoe  the  forms  he  wanted  to  ex- 
press.— The  artists  were  probably  not  long  after  this  be- 
fore they  foond  oat  the  way  of  onltlog  ftrhing  with 
engraving,  in  the  manner  that  prints  are  now  ganenlly 
execnted.  The  pndse  period  cannot  be  aiesitalned.— 
MIerpum. 
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this  conchukm.  AlUunigb  amiable  in  oondnct 
and  manners ;  a  lorer  of  modest  mirth,  esteemed, 
and  even  belored,  hy  his  brethren  in  art,  re- 
spected by  Ilia  fellow-citizens,  and  distinffuished 
by  his  monarch,  he  had  a  private  woe  which  im> 
bitteied  all  his  cnp  of  honour:  he  had  a  shrew 
for  his  wife.*  Yet,  as  another  proof  that  beautf 
and  a  sweet  teniper  are  not  necessarily  united, 
we  are  informea  that,  in  painting  the  Virsin 
Mary,  he  took  her  face  for  a  model.  His  do- 
mestic trials  he  bore  with  calmness  for  a  time, 
but  at  last  he  escaped,  for  rest  iiom  her  unUnd- 
ness,  to  Flanders,  iindinff  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  a  brother  in  vrofession  and  fame ;  but 
she  diseoreied  him  in  nis  quiet  retreat,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him,  by  earnest  promisee  of  amend- 
ment, to  retnm  to  his  home.  tJnfortnnatdy, 
bowerer,  for  him  and  for  the  world,  her  ill  dis- 
position retnmed  too,  triumphed  over  the  strength 
of  his  oonstitation,  and  hurried  him  to  the  gmve 
before  his  time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  A  Latin  inscriptioiif  to  the  following 
effect,  was  engraved  on  his  sepulchre  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  John : — 

TO  TH£  MEMORY  OF  ALBERT  DDREK. 

ALL  THAT   WAS    MORTAL  OF  ALBERT   DDRER    IS 

PLACED  IN  THIS  TOMB.      MDXXVIII. 

We  have  by  this  celebrated  master  one  hun- 
dred and  Ainr  engravings  on  copper,  six  on  tin, 
a  great  number  on  wood,t  ana  six  etchings. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Agnes  Frey,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  executed  several  small 
pieces,  r^resenting  the  miracles  of  Christ;  but 
this  is  merely  conjecture.  His  son,  Albert,  was 
a  8ealptor,.and  probably  an  engraver. 

16&.  Diti  jRjcHARD  Pynson,  printer,  of 
whom  we  have  already  given  some  notice  (see 
page  196  aM»),  and  also  made  such  extracts  as 
may  shew  the  nature  of  the  works  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  Pynson,  like  many  of  the  early 
frpographeis,  was  a  foreigner.  In  the  chapel  of 
ue  mk  is  contained  a  patent  of  naturalization 


•  Matrlmonr  kM  bees  eonddeml,  by  eome  writera,  u 
A  nwrfllkm  not  eo  well  mited  to  the  dFcnmetuicce  of  phi. 
loeoiihen  and  men  of  learning.  There  la  a  little  tract 
which  pnifcaaea  to  inveatigate  Che  mtaject  i  it  haa  for  ita  title 
Dt  Mmlrlmtomla  UttraU,  on  Cmttbtm  an  am  ttn  tmbtn 
mmntmiwlf  That  ia,  Marrlaga  of  a  Man  of  Utteni  with 
aa  cnqolrr  whether  His  moat  nroper  for  him  to  eontlnne 
a  tiarhdor  or  marry)— llie  author  aliegea  the  great  merit 
afaaaewaoMiii  paitleiilarlTthstaf  Coozaga,  theeonant 
ef  MoDtemtzo  duke  of  UiUno)  a  lady  of  inch  diatin- 
gidahed  •ecompUalimenta,  that  Peter  Bemboa  laid,  none 
bat  a  atiqild  man  woold  not  prefer  one  of  her  convam- 
Uona  to  all  On  fonaml  meetlnga  and  diapotatiana  of  the 
phOoaophara.— The  wife  of  Bcrijiem  wonld  never  allow 
that  excellent  artist  to  quit  hli  occnpationa,  and  she  con- 
trived an  odd  expedient  to  detect  hia  indoleoce.  Tlie  ar- 
tiat  voafced  in  a  room  above  her;  ever  and  anon  ahe 
mned  him  bjr  thnm^ng  a  long  attck  againat  the  ceiling, 
wUle  the  obedient  Bargfaem  anawered  by  atamplng  hia 
ixit,  to  aatiafy  Mn.  Deigheui  that  he  waa  not  napping^— 
.man  Imd  an  avcnion  to  the  marriage  itate. — Sigooaai  a 
learned  and  well  known  scholar,  wonld  never  marry,  and 
alleged  no  inelegant  reaaoo,  that  "Minerva  and  Venna 
eoold  not  Uva  together.** 

t  ICr.  Ottliiy  liaa  been  enabled  to  give  a  rid  treat  to 
Ihoae  who  can  (eel  an  tntereat  in  thii  atndy,  bypreientlng 
in  his  book,  apcdmena  of  the  works  of  this  great  artist, 
rrimUd  from  the  arlginml  iloekt  thenuelea  I  There  are 
foor,  vhc.,  T*r£ai(  AmcT!  Ckritt  brfore  Pilate  i  Ckritt 
taken  iown/fam  tie  Cneti  and  TA«  Aeeemekm. 


granted  to  iam  by  Un^  Henry  Vn.,  about  1463 , 
which  calls  him  "  Richard  Pynson,  descended 
from  the  countries  of  Normandy."  The  name 
does  not  then  appear  to  have  been  first  intio- 
dnced  into  Enguuid,  fi>r  in  the  churchwarden's 
books  belonging  to  ihe  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  in  the  year  1604,  are  the  words, 
"Item,  reoenyued  of  Robert  Pynson  for  four 
tapers  iiiid."  Anthony  A.  Wood  also,  in  his 
Atkemt  Ogwnteiua,  edit  by  Bliss,  London,  I81A, 
vol.  ii.  p.  692,  mentions,  that  one  "  Philip  I4n- 
son,  an  English  man,  studied  among  the  Mino- 
rites or  Onnr  Friars,  for  a  time  at  their  house  in 
Oxon,  of  wuich  order  he  was  a  learned  brother." 
He  was  subsequently  suSiagan-bishop  to  Had- 
rian de  Castello,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  through 
whose  endeavoufs,  united  with  the  interest  of 
king  Henry  VIl.,  he  was  advanced  by  the  court 
of  Rome  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam,  in  Ire- 
land, December  2nd,  1603,  and  three  days  after 
he  died  of  the  plague.  It  has  been  supposed, 
from  an  equivocal  note  inserted  in  Palmer's 
Cfentral  Hitlanf  »f  Ptimting,  that  Richard  Pvn- 
son,  or  Wynkro  de  Worde,  was  the  son-in-law 
of  WiUiam  Caxton;  but  the  preference  has 
rather  been  assigned  to  the  latter,  rince  in  all 
hia  devices  Caxton's  monogram  appears  most 
piominently  conjoined  with  De  Worde's,  while 
those  of  Ppson  are  composed  of  his  own  initiala 
only.  That  Pynson  might  have  been  either  an 
apprentice  or  workman  of  Caxton's  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted;  since  in  7it«  Prohemye,  to  hu 
edition  of  Chaucer's  Canter&ttrv  TaUt,  printed 
without  date,  he  says,  "  whiche  boke  diligently 
ouirsen  &  duely  examined  by  the  poUiticke 
reason  and  ouersigbt  of  my  worshipful  master 
William  Caxton  acoordinge  to  the  intente  and 
effect  of  the  seid  Oeoffir^  Chaucer,  and  by  a 
copy  of  the  seid  master  Cfaxton  purpos  to  im- 
prent  bythe  grace  ayde  and  support  or  almygh^ 
god.    Whom  J  humbly  beseche.  that  he  of  his 

rite  and  habnndont  grace  will  so  dispose  that 
may  it  fynisshe  to  his  plesure  laude  and 
gloire."  It  has  also  been  considered,  that 
Richard  Pynson  was  probablv  a  more  ancient 
printer  than  Wynkyn  ae  Wonie,  on  account  of 
the  rudeness  of  type  which  is  shewn  in  his 
edition  of  Ditiei  and  Pauper,  6th  July  1493; 
and  in  the  book  of  Canterbmy  Tola,  without 
date,  when  contrasted  with  the  typographical 
excellence  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  rest- 
deuce  of  Pynson  was  in  Fleet-street,  close  to 
that  of  De  Worde,  whom  it  has  been  sup- 
posed he  invited  from  Westminster,  to  dwell 
near  him.  Psalmanazar  has  also  intimated, 
that  the  two  typographers  lived  in  the  closest 
faipiliarity  and  niendship  with  each  other,  but 
by  their  publishing  different  editions  of  the  same 
book,  almost  at  the  same  period,  it  would  appear 
more  as  if  they  had  been  the  supporters  of  two 
rival  presses.  The  flist  book  of  Pynson's  which 
is  known  with  a  date,  states  in  the  colophon, 
that  it  was  printed  "  the  v  day  Juyl.  the  yere  of 
onre  lord  god.  m.cccc.lxxxxiii. — ^by  me  Richarde 
Pynson  at  the  Temple-bone  of  london."    The 
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FaUt  of  Prineis,  of  the  foUowing.year,  has 
"  dwellynge  withoute  the  Temple  barre  of  Lon- 
don," which  place  of  his  residence  is  continued, 
till   1502-3.     In  the  Imytaeycn  jr  Folowynge 

ofCrUte,  finished  on  the  37th  of  June  in 

the  latter  year,  his  house  is  stated  to  be  "in 
Flete-strete at  the  sygne  of  the  George;"  and 
the  book  to  hare  been  printed  "at  the  com- 
maundement  and  instaunce  of  the  ryght  noble 
and  excellent  Piynces  Margaret  moder  of  our 
souerain  lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  VTI.  and 
Countesse  of  Rychmount  and  Derby."  But  a 
still  higher  protection  is  to  be  found  attached  to 
a  Salisbury  Missal,  printed  in  1504,  which  has 
the  words,  "  per  Ricnardum  Pynson  huius  artis 
ingeniosissimum  mandato  et  impensa  serinissimi 
xpristianissimiq.  et  omnia  virtutum  genere  pre- 
diti  regis  Henrici  septimi."  The  Pylgremage  of 
Perfection,  1525,  was  "Imprinted  at  London  in 
Fletestrete,  besyde  saynt  Dunstan's  Churche  by 
—  printer  to  the  Kynges  noble  grace ;"  and  in 
an  edition  of  the  Salisbury  Missal,  without  date, 
are  the  expressions  "  In  parochia  Sancti  Dun- 
stani  (in  fletestrete),  iuxta  ecclesiam  commoran- 
tem."  From  these  extracts,  it  is  ascertained 
that  Pynson  lived  in  two,  if  not  in  three  diffe- 
rent residences;  since,  as  the  parish  of  St.  Cle- 
ment reaches  to  the  western  side  of  Temple- 
Bar,  he  could  not  be  dwelling  near  St  Dunstan's 
church  at  the  time  when  he  was  situated  without 
the  boundary.  It  is  supposed  that  in  1508, 
when  William  Faques  either  died  or  resigned 
his  office  of  king's  printer,  Pynson  first  properly 
assumed  this  title  in  his  colophons;  and  that 
the  royal  patronage  which  he  had  previously 
received,  must  have  been  confined  to  certain 
books  only.  In  December  1508,  in  the  colophon 
to  the  Peregrinatio  Humani  Generit,  he  styles 
himself,  "  ftynter  vnto  the  Kyngis  noble  grace," 
and  in  Alexander  Barclay's  translation  of  Sal- 
lust's  Chronicle,  no  date,  there  is  added  to  the 
above,  "  with  priuylege  vnto  hym  graunted  by 
our  sayd  sourayne  lorde  the  Icynge." 

About  1535,  Robert  Redman  assumed  and 
altered  one  of  ihe  best  devices  of  Richard  Pyn- 
son, and  also  interfered  in  one  department  of 
printing,  (the  law,)  which  the  latter  considered, 
frcnn  the  roval  protection  already  mentioned,  as 
being  peculiarly  his  own.  At  the  end  of  an 
edition  of  LytyUon  Tenwret  newly  and  moott 
truly  corrected  and  amended,  October  12th, 
1535,  Pynson  placed  the  affair  before  the  public 
in  a  Latin  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation: — «  Richard  Pynson,  the  Royal  Prin- 
ter, Salutation  to  the  Hauler.  Behold  I  now 
give  to  thee,  Candid  Reader,  a  Lyttleton  cor- 
rected (not  deceitfully,)  of  the  errors  which  oc- 
curred in  him ;  I  have  been  careful  that  not  jny 
printing  only  should  be  amended,  but  also  that 
with  a  more  elegant  type  it  should  go  forth  to 
the  day:  that  which  hath  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  Robert  Redman,  but  tnUy  Rudeman, 
because  he  is  the  rudest  out  of  a  thousand  men, 
is  not  easily  understood.  Truly  I  wonder  now 
at  last  that  he  hath  confessed  it  his  own  ^po- 
gtaphy,  unless  it  chanced,  that  even  as  the  Devil 


made  a  Cobbler  a  Mariner,  he  made  him  a 
Printer.  Formerly  this  Scoundrel  did  profess 
himself  a  Bookseller,  as  well  skilled  as  if  he  had 
started  forth  from  Utopia;  he  knows  well  that 
he  is  free  who  pretendetb  to  books,  although  it 
be  nothing  more ;  notwithstanding  he  is  a  Buf- 
foon who  hath  daied  to  engage  in  it,  his  reve- 
rend care  for  the  Laws  of  England  should 
knowingly  and  truly  have  imprinted  thran  all. 
Whether  the  words  which  I  give  be  nrofitable, 
or  whether  they  be  faithful  he  can  tell,  and  do 
thou  in  reading  Lvttleton  excuse  his  care  and 
diligence  in  that  place  where  thou  dost  see  it. 
Farewell;"  Redman  took  but  little  notice  of 
all  this,  but  in  April  1527,  he  removed  into  St. 
Clement's  parish,  to  the  ragn  of  the  George,  the 
very  house  which  Pynson  nad  quitted ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  iu  an  edition  of  Magna  Charta, 
Pynson  arain  attacked  him  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  1533,  Redman  seemed  to  have  occupied  his 
antagonist's  residence  next  to  St  Dunstan's 
church,  as  his  direotion  expresses ;  and  Herbert 
supposes  that  Pynson  thus  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Redman,  by  retiring  from  business, 
and  making  over  his  whole  stock  to  him.  The 
last  books  printed  by  Pynson,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  bishop  Longland's  Convacafion  Ser- 
mon, and  the  Mitml  of  the  Holy  Ghmt,  both  in 
octavo,  1531 ;  but  in  the  date  of  the  former, 
Herbert  supposes  that  there  is  an  error,  and  that 
MDXxxi  has  been  placed  for  mdxxix.  The 
colophons  of  some  of  Pynson's  books  shew  that 
he  was  employed  by  some  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  well  as  tne  royal  family,  for  in  that 
to  the  Promptuaritu  Pueororum,  1499,  he  says, 
"Imprinted  by  the  excellent  Richard  Pynson, 
at  the  charges  of  those  virtuous  men  Frederick 
and  Peter  Egmont,  after  Easter,"  &c.  In  an 
edition  of  the  Old  Tenurei,  he  mentions,  that  it 
was  printed  at  "  the  instaunce  of  my  maistres  of 
the  company  of  Stronde  Inne  with  oute  tempyll 
barre  off  London;"  and  in  7^  Mymmr-of 
Good  Maners,  no  date,  he  says  "  whiche  boke  I 
haue  pryntyd  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the 
lyght  noble  Rychard  Yerle  of  Kent."  As  in 
1529,  Thomas  Berthelet  had  a  patent  for  the 
office  of  king's  printer,  and  in  a  book  of  that 
year  he  assumed  the  title,  it  has  thence  been 
concluded  that  Pynson  died  about  the  same 
time ;  but,  if  the  above-mentioned  books  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence,  this  supposition  is  certainly 
erroneous.  Lord  Coleraine,  in  his  manuscripts 
concerning  Tottenham,  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library  at  Oxford,  states  that  in  the  1 1th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  1619,  the  manor-house  of  Tot- 
tenham with  the  adjoining  fields,  (then  the  pro- 
perty of  sir  William  Compton),  were  leased  for 
forty-one  years  to  one  Richard  Pynson,  gent, 
but  whether  this  were  the  typographer  is  cer- 
twnly  doubtful.  Mr.  Rowe  Mores,  in  his  very 
curious  work  on  Engliih  Ftnmdert  and  Favn- 
deries,  speaks  well  both  of  Pynson  and  his  types. 
He  states  that  in  1496,  this  printer  was  posseted 
of  a  double  pica,  and  great  and  long  pnmeiB,  all 
clear  and  good,  with  a  rude  Eng.  english,  and 
english,  and  a  long  primer  roman.    In  1499,  \A 
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Kad  «n  english,  and  a  pica  roman,  of  a  thick 
appearance,  but  a  letter  whidi  stood  well  in 
bne.  He  had  also  a  better  fount  of  great  primer 
English,  with  which  he  printed  in  1498 ;  Pynson 
was  the  first  typographer  who  introduced  the 
roman  letter  into  this  country. 

As  the  authenticity  of  the  portrait  of  William 
Caxton  has  already  been  noticed,  so  it  should  be 
observed,  that  there  is  no  better  proof  than  that 
of  time  add  popular  acceptation  for  the  head 
engraved  for  Richard  Fynson.  In  reality,  it 
represents  John  Gorrteus,  junior,  who  lived  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  to  whom  he  was  phy- 
sician in  ordinary ;  and  it  occurs  on  the  back  of 
a  Latin  address  to  marshal  Montmoienci,  com- 
posed by  him.  The  original  is  a  fine  spirited 
wood  engraving,  about  six  inches  in  height ;  and 
was  discovered  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq. 


The  above  is  the  principal  device  of  Richard 
Pynson,  tbou^  in  eenenl,  thev  were  six  in 
nnmber.  He  had  aJso  several  loose  engraved 
border  pieces,  for  the  formation  of  compartments 
and  title-pages ;  or  for  the  enlarf^g  of  some 
other  device,  on  some  of  which  his  cypher  ap- 
pears in  miniature.  Of  these  compartments,  one 
consisted  of  naked  boys  in  procession  to  the  left, 
carrying  one  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  others ; 
anoUier  had  a  procession  to  the  right,  in  which 
two  of  the  boys  were  riding  in  panniers  on  an 
elephant,  the  nearest  of  which  was  crowned.  A 
third  had  two  boys  holding  a  festoon  ;  and  all 
of  these  were  bottom  pieces.  A  fourth  compart- 
ment contained  the  history  of  Mutius  and  Por- 
senna.  He  probably  had  likewise  a  kind  of 
stamp  for  the  covers  of  books ;  since  in  Herbert's 
description  of  the  Jmilacyan,  §re.  ofCkrist,l603, 
and  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquitiet,  vol.  ii. 
page  423,  he  says,  "a  copy  of  this  book  was 
curiously  bound,  with  the  king  at  length,  the 
printer's  mark,  and  other  figures  stampt  on  the 
cover."  Again,  in  Herbert's  notice  of  tne  A6&re- 
nmoiAiin  StahtUman,  1499,  he  states  that  "  the 
king  at  length,  and  Pynson's  mark,  R.  P.  were 
stamped  on  the  cover  of  the  book."  Pynson, 
like  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  affixed  to  several  of  his 
books,  especially  to  his  statutes  and  law  publi- 
cations, various  engravings  of  the  royal  arms, 
supporters,  badges,  &c.  as  well  to  inoicate  his 
being  the  king's  printer,  as  to  denote  those 
volumes  which  more  immediately  related  to  the 
history  and  constitution  of  Enghmd. 


1529.  The  first  patent  of  king's  printer  which 
has  been  found,  is  that  granted  to  Thomas  Ber- 
thelet,  by  HenryVIII.,  in  this  year.  But  be- 
fore this  time,  iTichard  Pynson,  in  1503,  had 
styled  himself  "printer  unto  the  king's  noble 
grace;"  and  in  1508,  we  find  William  Faques, 
in  like  manner,  taking  the  Latin  title  of  regit 
impreuor  (the  kingf's  printer).  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  certain,  that  at  this  time  the 
appointment  of  king's  printer  did  not  convey 
any  exclusive  privileges,  but  was  merely  an 
honorary  distinction,  implying  that  the  indivi- 
dual possessing  it  was  peculiarly  patronized  by 
his  majesty,  and  perhaps  was  regularly  employed 
to  do  the  printing  work  of  the  crown.  It  was, 
in  fact,  an  appointment  very  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  held  at  present  by  any  of  the 
royal  tradesmen.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  before 
Pynson,  called  himself  printer  to  the  lady  Mar- 
garet (Henry  VII.'s  motner),  but  it  will  scarcely 
be  pretendea  that  that  princess,  by  such  an  ap- 
pointment, could  confer  upon  him  any  exclu- 
sive privileges.  At  the  ve^  time  that  Pynson 
called  himself  printer  to  the  king,  the  acts  of 
parliament  were  printed  not  only  at  his  press, 
out  also  at  those  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  of 
Julian  Notary.  And  this  view  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  terms  of  the  patent  granted  to  Berthelet, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  exclusive 
right  of  printing  anything  whatever.  The  king 
assumed  the  right  oi  controlling  the  exercise  of 
the  art  of  printing,  not  merely  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain classes,  but  in  regard  to  sill  classes  of  books. 
He  licensed  at  his  pleasure  one  man  to  print, 
and  refused  that  liberty  to  another ;  he  permit- 
ted the  printing  of  one  book,  and  prohibited  that 
of  another.  The  royal  prerogative,  in  fact,  as 
to  this  matter,  was  held  to  be  unlimited  and  om- 
nipotent. Every  thing  testifies  the  supremacy 
actually  exercised  by  Uie  royal  prerogative.  No 
book,  in  the  first  place,  could  oe  printed  at  all 
until  it  was  licensed;  and  secondly,  the  king 
assumed  the  power  of  granting  a  right  of  exclu- 
sive printing  and  exclusive  ^ling  to  whom  he 
pleased  in  regard  to  all  books  whadtsoever. — ^We 
shall  enumerate  the  patents  and  privileges  as 
they  were  granted  to  certain  persons  for  printing 
or  vending  any  kind  of  books. 

Thomas  Bertheletlired  at  the  sign  of  Lucretia 
Romans,  in  Fleet-street ;  and  it  is  singfulai  to 
remark  diat  the  king's  printer,  (from  Pynson  in 
1500)  to  the  present  time,  have  all  resided  in  the 
parish  of  St  Bride,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  Alma  Mater  of  our  profession,  upon  its  first 
introduction  into  the  metropolis.  The  total  num- 
ber of  those  carrying  on  printing  in  this  parish 
almost  defies  enumeration  ;  certainly  eclipses,  in 
comparison,  that  of  any  other  parish  or  circle  of 
similar  extent  in  England,  or  perhaps  the  world. 

1529.  Louis  de  Berquin,  a  gentleman  of  Ar- 
tois,  who  was  probably  attached  to  the  reformed 
opinions,  presumed  to  avow  himself  by  his  con- 
versation and  writings  the  defender  of  Erasmus, 
and  brave  in  his  behalf  the  fury  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Such  was  the  fury  of  the  Parisian  divines,  (who 
had  published  a  Centura,  about  1526,  upon  va- 
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nous  passages  of  Etasmns's  Nev  Tettament^ 
that  not  even  the  royal  protection  of  Fiancia  I., 
though  powerfully  exerted  in  the  favoiiT  of  Ber- 
quin,  was  sufflcient  to  shield  him  bom  their  ven- 
geance ;  and  this  unfortunate  man  was,  after  a 
tedious  process,  condemned  to  expiate  his  offence 
in  the  flames ;  and  was  actually,  burned  at  Paris 
in  this  year. — Noel  Bedier,  who  affected  the 
name  of  Beda  after  the  venerable  Bede,  was 
syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  at  this  period.  He  was 
a  fierce  fanatical  pedant,  and  an  incessant  dis- 
putant ;  always  on  the  look  oat  for  heresy,  and 
for  some  new  victim  to  penecute ;  and  such  was 
his  hatred  to  heterodoxy  that  he  would  have 
buraed  every  individual  whom  the  Sorbouie 
condemned. 

1530. — The  first  abridgement  of  the  Engliih 
Statute!.,  printed  in  English,  was  done  by  John 
Rastell.  The  preface  to  this  work  details  the 
arguments  which  caused  the  old  Norman  French 
to  give  place  to  the  English  language,  in  enact- 
ing the  laws  of  this  country.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count an  interesting  relic;  and  we  therefore 
give  the  following  extracts  from  Luckombe : — 

"  Because  that  the  lawys  of  this  realme  of 
England,  as  well  the  statutes  as  other  juge- 
mentys  and  decreys,  be  made  and  wrytyn  most 
commynly  in  the  rrenche  tongue,  dyuerse  men 
thereof  muse,  and  have  oftimis  communycacion 
and  argument  consyderynr,  that  in  reason  euery 
law  wheito  any  people  shuld  be  boundyn,  ourht 
and  shulde  be  wryttyu  in  such  manere  and  so 
opynly  publishyd  and  declaryd,  that  the  people 
myght  sone,  wythout  gret  dyffyculte,  have  the 
knoulege  of  the  seyd  laws.  But  the  verey  cause 
why  the  seyd  laws  of  Englond  were  writin  in 
the  French  tonge,  shuld  seme  to  be  this :  fiirst, 
yt  ys  not  unknowyn,  that  when  Wyllvam,  duke 
of  Normandy,  came  in  to  thys  land,  and  slew 
kyng  Herrofd,  and  conquetyd  the  hole  realme, 
there  was  a  grete  nomber  of  people,  as  well  gen- 
tylmen  as  other,  that  cam  wyth  hym,  whych 
understode  not  the  vulgar  tong,  that  was  at  that 
tyme  vsyd  in  this  realme,  but  onelv  the  French 
tong:  and  also,  because  the  seya  kyng,  and 
other  grete  wyse  men  of  hys  counsel,  perseyuyd 
and  supoeyd  that'  the  vulgar  tong,  which  was 
then  usyd  in  this  realme  wa^,  in  a  manere,  but 
homely  and  rude,  nor  had  not  so  grete  copy  and 
haboundaunce  of  wordys  as  the  -Frenche  tong 
than  had,  nor  that  vulgare  tong  was  not  of  yt 
selff  suflVcyent  to  expown  and  tu  declare  the 
matter  of  such  lawys  and  ordenauncis,  as  they 
had  determynid  to  be  made  for  the  good  gover- 
nannce  of  ue  people  so  effectually,  and  so  sub- 
stancyally,  as  they  cowd  indyte  them  in  the 
French  tong,  therefore  they  orderid,  wrot,  and 
indytyd  the  seyd  lawvs,  that  they  made,  in  the 
French  tong.  And  lorthermore,  long  aJfler  the 
comnmig  off  kyng  Wylyam  conquerour,  because 
that  the  vse  of  the  French  tong  in  this  realme 
began  to  mynysh,  and  be  cause  that  dyuers 
people  that  inhabityd  wythin  this  realme,  wich 
could  nother  speke  the  vulgare  tonge  of  thys 
realme,  nother  the  French  tong ;  therefore  the 
wys  men  of  this  realme  causyd  to  be  ordyryd, 


that  the  matters  of  the  law,  and  accions  betwen 
partes  shuld  be  pledyd,  shewyd  and  defendyd, 
answerd,  debatyd  and  juggyd  in  the  Eng-lish 
vulgar  tong ;  and  more  over,  that  wryttyn  and 
enteiyd  of  record  in  the  roUys  in  die  latyn  tong-, 
because  that  every  man  generally,  and  indiffe- 
rently, myght  haue  the  knolege  thereof,  as  ap- 
rrth'  by  a  statute  made  in  the  xxxxvi  yere  of 
iii.  c.  vltimo;  whetfore,  as  I  suppose,  for 
these  causis  before  rehersyd,  which  Was  mtendyd 
for  a  ryght  good  purpose." 
"  Thoughe  the  statutys,  made  as  well  in  the 

re  of  Uie  seyde  kyng  Henry  the  VII.,  as  in 
tyme  of  our  souerein  iMrde,  that  now  ys,  be 
sufficyently  indytid  and  writyn  in  our  Enriysh 
'tong,  yet  to  them  that  be  desirous  shorUy  to 
knowe  the  effect  of  them,  they  be  now  more 
tedyouse  to  rede,  than  though  the  mater  and 
effect  of  them  were  compendyously  abbreuiat : 
wherefore  now,  as  farr  asmy  symple  wytt  and 
small  lemynge  wyll  extende,  I  haue  here  takyn 
upon  me  to  abbregg  the  effect  of  them  more 
shortly  in  this  lyt^U  book,  besechyng  all  them, 
to  whome  the  syght  here  of  shall  come,  to  accept 
hyt  in  giee ;  and  though  thev  shall  fortune  to 
fynde  any  thynge  mysrepor^d,  or  omytted  by 
my  neglygens,  dis  by  neglygens  of  the  prynters, 
that  yt  wolde  lyke  them  to  pardon  me,  and  to 
consyder  my  good  wyl,  which  haue  intendid  ty 
for  a  comyn  welth,  for  the  causis  and  considera- 
cyons  before  rehersyde;  and  also,  that  yt  for- 
tune them  to  be  in  dout  in  any  poynt  thereof, 
vet,  yf  it  please  them,  they  may  resorte  to  the 
nole  statute,  whereof  thys  book  is  but  a  brcKe- 
ment,  and  in  manere  but  a  kalender.  And  u>t- 
tbermore  I  wyll  aduertyse  every  mon,  that  shall 
fortune  to  haue  any  matter  in  ure,  to  resorte  to 
some  man,  that  vs  lemyd  in  the  laws  of  thys 
realme,  to  haue  nis  councel  in  such  poyntis, 
which  he  thinldth  doubtfull  concemyng  these 
seid  statutis,  by  the  knolege  wherof,  and  by  the 
dylygent  obseruyng  of  the  same,  he  may  the 
better  do  hys  dewte  to  hys  prynoe  and  souerine, 
and  also  lyf  in  tranquilite  and  pease  wyth  his 
neyghbour,  accordyng  to  the  pleasure  and  com- 
mandment of  all  mighti  God,  to  whom  be  eternal 
laud  and  glori.    Amen." 

1530,  Nov.  90.  Died  Cardinal  Wousby,  the 
celebrated  minister  of  Henry  VIII.  Thomas 
Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich, 
bom  in  1471 ,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  a  youth  of  great  parts ;  and, 
making  considerable  proficiency  in  learning,  he 
became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Grey,  marqtiis  of 
Donet,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  I<ymington, 
in  Hampshire,  and  opened  the  way  for  him  at 
court.  Prompted  by  ambition,  he  sought  and 
obtained  promotion  and  favour  under  Henry 
VII.,  who  sent  him  on  an  embas^  to  the  em- 

Eiror,  and,  on  bis  return,  made  nim  dean  of 
incoln.  Henry  VIII.  gave  him  the  living  of 
Torrington,  in  Devonshire ;  and  afterwards  ap- 
pointed him  register  of  the  garter  and  canon  of 
Windsor.  He  next  obtained  the  deanery  of 
York ;  and,  attending  the  king  to  Toumay  in 
France,  in  1613,  was  made  bishop  of  that  city. 
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hoiMHixs  fell  upon  him  in  a  degree  equal  to  bis 
ambition.  "  He  was  rapacious,"  sayB  Sir  James 
Mackintosh ;  "  but  it  was  in  order  to  be  prodigal 
in  his  household,  in  his  dress,  in  his  retinue,  in 
his  palaces,  and,  it  must  be  added,  in  justice  to 
him,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  literary  and 
leli^ons  foundations.  The  circumstances  of  his 
time  were  propitious  to  his  passion  of  aci^uir- 
iag  mon^.  The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings 
of  Fratnce  and  Spain,  desirous  or  his  sovereign's 
alliBiice,  outbade  each  other  at  the  sales  of  a 
ntiDister's  influence;  which  change  of  circum- 
Stances,  and  inconsistency  of  connection,  ren- 
dered, during  that  period,  more  frequent  than  in 
most  other  times.  His  preferment  was  too 
eoonnons  and  too  mpid  to  be  forgiven  by  an 
envious  world  " 

In  1514  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lincohi ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  York.  In  1515  he  succeeded  arch- 
bishop Warham  in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor: 
the  king  obtained  for  him  the  same  year  a 
cardinalship ;  and,  in  1519,  he  was  made  the 
pope's  I^^te  in  England,  with  the  extraordinary 
power  ofsuspending  the  laws  and  canons  of  the 
church.  He  made  every  possible  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  triple  crown  of  his  holiness  the  pope ; 
and  was  near  succeeding,  but  for  the  prepon- 
derating influence  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V. 

Wolsey's  "passion  for  shows  and  festivities — 
not  an  uncommon  infirmity  in  men  intoxicated 
by  sadden  wealth — ^perhaps  served  him  with  a 
master,  whose  ruling  folly  long  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  harmless  and  ridiculous  nature.  He 
encouraged  and  cultivated  the  learning  of  his 
age  ;  and  his  conversations  with  Henry,  on  the 
doettines  of  their  great  master  Aquinas,  are 
represented  as  one  of  his  means  of  plea;sing  a 
monarch  so  various  in  his  capricious  tastes.  He 
was  considered  as  learned;  his  manners  had  ac- 
qaired  the  polish  of  the  society  to  which  he  was 
raised;  his  elocution  was  fluent  and  agreeable; 
bis  air  and  gesture  were  not  without  dignity. 
He  was  careful,  as  well  as  magnificent,  in  ap- 
pareL  As  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  enriching 
and  aggrandizing  himself,  or  m  displaying  his 
wealth — objects  which  are  to  be  promoted  'either 
by  foreign  connections  or  by  favour  at  court — it 
is  inipaEsible  to  what  share  of  the  merit  or  deme- 
rit or  internal  l^^lation  ought  to  be  allotted  to 
him."  As  his  revenues  were  immense,  his  pride 
and  ostentation  were  carried  to  the  greatest 
height :  for  he  had  five  hundred  servants :  among 
whom  were  nine  or  ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and 
forty  esquires. 

Wobev's  adminisbration  continued,  seemingly 
with  una!tn.ted  sway,  till  1527,  when  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him  in  the  council,  together  with 
his  opposition  to  Henry's  divorce  from  queen 
Cathenne,  soon  worked  his  downfall.  Crimes 
are  easily  found  out  against  a  favourite  in  dis- 
grace, and  his  eueQiies  did  not  fail  to  blacken 
his  good  deeds,  or  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  his 
errors.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1529,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  great  seal,  which  was  given  to 
Sir  Thomas  More.    He  was  soon  afterwards  de- 


prived of  his  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  wealth, 
and  only  suffered  to  remain  at  E^her,  io  Suny, 
a  country  house  of  his  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  discarded  minister, 
that  the  king  left  him  without  provisions  for  his 
table,  or  furniture  for  his  apartments.  In  Feb. 
1530,  Wolsey  was  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his 
see  of  Winchester,  and  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
with  a  grant  of  £6,000,  and  of  all  other  rents 
not  parcel  of  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Even 
that  great  diocese  was  afterwards  restored.  He 
arrived  at  Cawood  castle  in  September,  1530, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  magnificent  pre- 
parations for  nis  installation  on  the  axcbiepisco- 
pal  throne ;  but  at  that  moment  his  final  ruin 
seems  to  have  been  resolved  upon,  and  the  eail 
of  Northumberland  was  chosen  to  apprehend 
him  for  high  treason.  Wolsey  at  first  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,  as  being  a  cardinal ; 
but  finding  the  earl  bent  on  performing  his  com- 
mission, he  complied,  and  set  out  by  easy  jour- 
neys to  London,  to  appear  as  a  criminal,  where 
he  had  acted  as  a  king.  He  was  carried  first  to 
lord  Shrewsbury's  castle  at  Sheffield,  where  he 
was  compelled  by  sickness  to  rest,  and  afterwards 
to  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine.  His  dying  words  were  most 
memorable,  and  highly  instructive  to  all  classes 
of  hypocritical  pro^ssors  of  religion — "  If  I  had 
served  God  as  oiligently  as  I  have  done  the  king, 
he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
hairs.  This  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  re- 
ceive for  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  do  him  service, 
not  regarding  my  service  to  God !" 

Sbakspeare  so  correctly  draws  the  character  of 
this  great  churchman ;  and  paints  his  virtues  and 
his  vices  so  impressively,  in  the  following  Knes, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  : — 

Hewumman 
Of  an  anboandeil  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes  I  one,  that  bj  guggeetion 
lyd  all  Ibe  lungdom :  simony  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  Us  law.    I'  th'  presenca 
He  wonld  say  untxnths,  and  be  ever  double 
Both  in  his  words  and  meanlDE.    He  was  never. 
Bat  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pltilbL 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
Tli«  clergy  111  example. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fitshion'd  to  much  honour,  from  his  cradle ; 
<    He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise ;  <Ur  spoken,  and  persuading  i 
Lofty,  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not : 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  rammer. 
And  though  be  was  unsatisfy'd  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  slnj  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  inrincely.   Ever  wltuaas  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  be  raia'd  in  yoo, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  1  one  of  which  Ml  with  him, 
ifnwUllng  to  outlive  the  good  he  did  it : 
The  other,  though  unSnish'd  yet  so  famous, 
8o  excellent  In  art,  and  stlU  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  spCak  Us  virtue. 

Wolsey  founded  Christchnrch  college  in  Ox- 
ford, and  intended  to  call  it  Cardinal  college ; 
and  also  to  enrich  its  library  with  copies  of  all 
manuscripts  that  were  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
Upon  his  fall,  which  happened  before  be  had 
finished  his  scheme,  the'  king  seized  all  the  revc- 
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nues;  but  sometime  afterwards  restored  them, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  college.  About 
the  year  1634,  Wolsey  erected  a  school  at  his 
natire  town,  and  employed  Arnold  Birckman,  a 
printer  at  Antwerp,  to  print  Grammars  for  its 
use.  We  lind  from  an  epistle  of  his,  dated  at 
Westminster  1st  September,  1528,  prefixed  to  a 
grammar,  with  this  title  page.  Rudimenta 
fframmaiiees,  et  docendi  methodui,  turn  tarn  scholae 
Gyptmehianae,  per  reterend.  D.  J%omam  car- 
dinalem  Ebor.  foeliciter  inttihUae,  quam  omnt- 
hu  alii*  totiut  Angliae  tcolit  praescripta.  Joan. 
Graphexu  excwUbat  impemit  Amoldi  Birck- 
manni,  Antwerp  1534.  The  cardinal  also 
Touchsafed  to  airect  the  use  of  it  in  a  short 
epistle  to  the  masters  of  his  school.  The  same 
grammar  was  printed  the  next  year  in  twelres, 
at  Antwerp,  by  Martin  Ceaser.* 

1530.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Romish  clergy  to  the  translation  of  the  scriptures, 
and  more  particularly  of  their  being  printed  in 
this  country,  many  private  individuals  made 
translations,  and  had  them  printed  at  foreign 
presses.  In  this  year,  an  English  translation  of 
the  Pialmt  was  printed  at  Strasburg,  by  Francis 
Foye,  in  12mo.  with  a  preface  by  John  Aleph  ; 
ana  said  to  be  "  pnrelr  and  faithluUy  translated 
after  the  text  of  Feline."-^  In  1531,  Georee 
Joye^  an  Englishman,  translated  the  Prophet 
Isaye  and  Jeremy,  and  was  printed  at  Strasburg 
by  Balthasar  Beckneth,  in  8vo.  Robert  Shir- 
wood,  another  Englishman,  who  succeeded  Ro- 
bert Wakefield  as  oriental  professor  at  Louvain, 
published,  in  1523,  a  Latin  translation  from  the 


*  Lcnl  Herbert  in  Ida  Hie  of  Henry  VIII.,  •oppoted  that 
cardinal  Wolsey  stated  the  eifects  of  printing  to  the  pope 
(Leo  X.)  tfana— "That  his  holiness  could  not  be  ignorant 
wlkat  diverse  effects  this  new  invention  of  printing  had 
produced,  for  it  had  broufcht  in  and  restored,  books  and 
learning;)  and  that  wliich  was  most  particularly  to  1>e 
lamented,  'that  lay  and  ordinary  men  might  read  the 
scriptures,  and  to  pray  in  their  vulgrar  tong:ae ;  and  if  tills 
was  suffered,  the  common  people  might  at  last  come  to 
believe,  tliat  there  was  not  so  much  use  for  the  clergy. — 
For  if  men  were  persuaded  once  they  could  malce  tiieir 
own  way  to  God,  and  that  prayers  in  their  native  and  or- 
dinary language  might  pierce  heaven  as  well  as  Latin ; 
how  much  would  the  authority  of  the  mass  Tail  i  For  this 
purpose,  since  printing  could  not  be  put  down,  it  were 
best  to  set  up  learaing  against  learning ;  and  by  introduc- 
ing able  persons  to  depute,  to  suspend  the  laity  between 
fear  and  controversy.  This  at  worst  would  yet  make  them 
attentive  to  their  superiors  and  teachers." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  skull  of  cardinal 
Wolsey  was  burot  in  the  printing  office  of  Kichard  Pbiliips, 
of  the  Leicester  Herald,  consumed  by  an  accidental  nre 
in  179S.  In  1789  the  bones  of  cardinal  Wolsey  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Leicester  abbey,  and  lay  exposed 
for  some  weeks  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden,  but  at  length  Mr.  Phiilips  bought 
the  skull  of  that  famous  man  of  the  gardener  for  a  shilling, 
■nd  kept  it  till  the  accident. 

t  By  the  text  of  Feline  was  meant  the  Latin  version  of 
Martin  Bncer,  published  by  him  under  the  feigned  name 
of  AreHut  Fettmu,  Strasburg,  1626,  folio.— Strj/pe. 

t  Oeoige  Joye  was  a  Bedfordshire  man,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  admitted  fellow  of  Peter  House  in  IJ17. 
Bat  being  accused  ol  heresy  by  the  prior  of  Newnhan,  he 
fled  to  Strasburg ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Dutch  printers,  in  correcting  the  pirated  editions  of  Tin- 
daU's  New  Testament.  Though  a  learned  man,  he  does 
not  appear  to  liave  possessed  that  consdentioas  integrity, 
which  would  have  given  Christian  dignity  to  his  character ; 
and  it  Ms  to  be  regretted  that  whilst  he  defended  the 
"  Truth,"  the  "  Truth"  does  not  seem  "  to  have  made  him 
free"  from  guile  and  deception.— Z.eii>i«. 


Hebrew,  of  the  book  of  EccletiatteM,  aecoBi* 
panied  with  short  notes,  chiefly  from  rabbinical 
writers.  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  William 
Vorstman,  in  4to. 

1530.  John  Haokins.  The  only  particulars 
which  exist  concerning  this  printer  are  supposi- 
tious. Herbert  imagined  him  to  have  beni  an 
inhabitant  of  Exeter;  to  hare  exercised  his  pro- 
fession in  that  city;  and  to  have  been  the  &ther 
oi"  Edytk  the  lyeing  widow,"  the  "  twelve  merry 
gestyi,"  of  whom,  were  printed  by  John  Rastell, 
in  f°olio,  1525;  in  the  preface  to  which,  one 
bearing  nearly  the  above  name  is  thus  men- 
tioned. 

This  lying  wydow,  full  iais  and  crafty. 
Late  in  En^ond  hath  dysscryued  many. 
Both  men  and  wemmen  of  every  degree, 
As  well  of  the  spiiitull  as  temporalts; 
Lords,  knyg^ts,  and  gentlemen,  also 
Yemen,  gromys,  and  tliat  not  long  ago: 
For  in  the  tyme  of  kyng  Henry  the  dght 
She  hath  used  many  a  suttel  sleight. 
What  with  lyeing,  wepyng  and  langhyng, 
As  by  thys  book  after  here  doth  appere. 
Whoso  list  matter  now  for  to  here. 
No  faynyd  storiee,  but  matters  in  dede, 
or  xii.  of  her  gestis  here  may  ye  red. 

Tbk  PaiFACK. 

In  the  cyte  of  Exceter,  by  west  awar. 
The  tyme  not  pased  hennc  many  a  day, 
Tlier  dwellid  a  yoman  diacrct  and  wyse» 
At  the  sygne  of  the  floure  de  lyse, 
Wbych  bad  to  name  John  Hankyn,  Ice. 

And  eonelHiet  (A«t  witk  the  zIL  getlt. 

1>D  London  they  tooke  in  all  the  hast, 

They  wnud  not  onnis  tarry  to  brek  there  fJuL 

And  of  these  poses  1  mak  an  ende. 

Godsaue  the  wyddow  where  soener  she  wende. 

Quod  Wattrhu  Smplh. 

Emprinted  at  London,  at  the  sygne  of  the 
meremayde,  at  FoUis  gate  next  to  chepesyde, 
,by  J.  Rastell,  23  March.  In  sheets  d  iii.  Folio. 

It  is,  however,  not  very  probable  that  no 
degree  of  consanguinity  existed  between  this 
printer  and  the  belore-mentioned  female  sharper, 
but  also  that  the  typographical  art  was  unesta- 
blished  in  Exeter  in  his  time.  Respecting  the 
only  book  which  is  extant  with  the  name  of 
Haukyns,  there  is  scarcely  less  doubt  than  there 
is  concerning  its  printer.  This  is  entitled  ie» 
claircissement  de  la  Langne  Francoyse;  the 
colophon  to  which  states,  that  the  imprinting  was 
"  fynysshed  by  Johan  Haukyns  the  xviii.  daye  oP 
July.  The  yere  of  our  lorde  god  M.CCCfCC. 
and  XXX;  whence  Ames  supposed  that  two 
of  die  three  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  were 
printed  by  Pynson,  and  only  the  latter  one  by 
Haukyns,  with  his  letter.  It  remains  to  lie 
added  that  the  volume  is  well  executed,  and  is 
full  of  curious  and  useful  information. 

Haukyns  seems  to  have  made  use  of  Pynson's 
letter  and  compartments  after  his  decease,  by  the 
following  book : — Les  claricitsement  de  la  lanyiie 
Francoyse,  compose  par  maistre  Jeban  Palsgrave, 
Angloys,  natyf  de  Londres,  et  gradue  de  Parit. 
Neque,  luna,  per  noctem.  1530.  After  this 
title  are  two  verses  of  Leonard  Cox  in  Latin, 
then  the  author's  epistle  to  king  Henry  viii. 
which  is  followed  by  a  copy  of  the  privilege. 
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Merlm'$  prcphe^.    The  original  is  said  to 

be  of  the  famous  Merlin,  who  lived  about  a 
tbousand  years  ago ;  and  the  following  transla- 
tioD  is  two  hundred  years  old,  for  it  seems  to  be 
written  near  the  end  of  Henry  the  seventh's 
reign.  I  found  it  in  an  old  edition  of  Merlin's 
prophecies,  imprinted  at  London  by  John  Hau- 
kjus  in  die  year  1533. — Amet. 

geren  and  ten  addyd  to  nine, 
Of  Frannceher  woe  thyais  thesTSne,     . 
lamy*  Tivere  twjt  y  (Irozen, 
Walke  sans  wctyng  shoea  ne  bo  zen. 
nien  comyth  fooithe,  Ich  understondei 
From  town  of  StolTe  to  Aittyn  Londe, 
An  herdie  cbyftan,  woe  the  morae 
To  Flmoace,  that  evere  he  was  borne. 
Then  shall  tbe  fjrabe  bewcyle  hit  bosae ; 
Not  shall  grin  berrya  make  ap  the  loaae, 
Yonge  Symnde  ataaU  again  miacarrye : 
And  Nomys  pryd  again  ahall  mairey. 
And  tmm  the  tree  bloennu  fede, 
lUpe  fruit  ahall  come,  and  all  la  wde. 
«»«""«  shall  dannce  bonde  In  honde. 
And  it  shall  be  meirye  in  old  Inglonde. 
Then  old  loglonde  shall  be  no  more. 
And  no  man  shall  be  sorrie  therefore. 
Oeryon  shall  have  three  hedes  agayne. 
Tin  Hapsburgh  makyth  them  bat  twayne. 

1530.  At  this  period  the  bmefit  of  clergy*  was 
abolished  for  tbe  crimes  of  petty  treason,  to  all 
under  the  degree  of  a  subdeacon.  But  the 
fonner  superstition  not  only  protected  crimes  in 
lie  clergy  ;  it  exempted  also  the  laity  from  | 
punistuneDt,  by  affording  them  shelter  in  the 
churches  and  sanctuaries.  These  privileges  were 
abridged  by  the  parliament  It  was  first  declared 
that  not  sanctuaries  were  allowed  in  cases  of  high 
treason ;  next,  in  those  of  murder,  felony,  rapes, 
bniglaiy,  and  petty  trea.son ;  and  it  limited  them 
in  other  particulars.  It  appears  by  our  law 
books,  that  laymen  that  could  read  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  clergy  ever  since  the  25th  Edward 
III.,  Stat.  3,  c.  4,  which  provides  that  clerks, 
convicts  for  treason  or  felonies,  touching  other 
persons  than  the  king  himself  or  his  royal  ma- 
jesty, shall  have  the  privilege  of  holy  church. 
Bat  yet  it  was  not  allowed  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, for  in  some  it  was  denied  even  in  common 
law,  viz.,  intidiatio  viarum,  or  lying  in  wait  for 
one  on  the  highway,  depopolatio  agrtman,  or  de- 
strojiing  and  ravaging  a  country ;  and  combuttio 
itmrvm,  or  arson,  that  is  burning  of  bouses ; 


'Miiiwimi  Cltrteale,  or  benefit  of  clergy,  denotes  an 
uident  privilege  of  the  chorch,  consisting  in  this,  that 
Phces  eonaecrated  to  religioas  duties  were  exempted  firom 
oiminal  proosas  before  the  secular  Judges  In  particular 
ooes.  This,  at  first,  was  an  indulgence  granted  by  the 
°vn  (OTemment,  but  It  waa  afterwards  claimed  as  an 
■olwrait,  hidefeaaible,  and  fure  divino  right :  and  the 
^1^  eadearoored  to  extend  the  exemption  not  only  to 
alnuet  aU  kinds  of  ciimes,  but  to  a  variety  of  persons, 
^>cside8  tlioee  who  were  properly  of  their  own  order. 

Wc  are  told  of  a  rector  of  a  pariab  wbo,  on  going  to  law 
wlQi  hia  parlahiooers  about  paving  the  church,  quoted 
uia  authority,  as  from  St.  Peter — PaveanJ  itti^  non  paoeam 
*^;  wbkh  he  thus  construed,  Thep  are  to  pave  the  church, 
M(  /.-  and  this  was  allowed  to  be  good  law  by  a  judge, 
wlu  waa  an  ecclesiastic. 

^^lere  la  extant  an  old  act  of  parliament,  which  provides, 
tkat  a  nobleman  shall  be  entitled  to  the  ten^t  of  hie 
c<«r{y,  ercn  though  he  cannot  read.  And  another  law, 
died  by  Judge  RoUa  in  hia  Abnigment,  seta  forth,  that  the 
<»mmand  of  tbe  sberiflT  to  his  officer,  by  word  of  mouth, 
ud  without  writing,  is  good;  for  it  may  be,  that  neither 
"le  ibeiiir  nor  his  officer  can  wrilt  or  read. 


all  which  are  a  kind  of  hostile  acts,  and  in  some 
degree  border  upon  treason. — And  further,  all 
these  identical  crimes,  together  with  petit  trea- 
son, and  very  many  other  acts  of  felony,  are 
ousted  of  clergy  by  particular  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  privileges  of  the  English  clergy,  by  the 
ancient  statutes,  are  very  considerable;  their 
goods  are  to  pay  no  tolls  either  in  fairs  or  mar- 
kets ;  they  are  exempt  from  all  offices  but  their 
own,  from  the  king's  carriages,  posts,  &c.,  from 
appearing  at  sheriffs'  toums,  or  frankpledges ; 
and  are  not  to  be  fined  or  amerced  according  to 
their  spiritual,  but  their  temporal  means.  A 
clergyman  acknowledging  a  statute,  his  body  is 
not  to  be  imprisoned.  If  he  is  convicted  of  a 
crime  for  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  allowed, 
he  shall  not  be  burnt  in  the  hand :  and  he  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  infinitum,  which  no 
layman  can  have  more  than  once.  The  clergy, 
by  common  law,  are  not  to  be  burdened  in  the 
general  charges  of  the  laity,  nor  to  be  troubled 
nor  encumbered,  unless  expressly  named  and 
charged  by  the  statute ;  for  general  words  do 
not  affect  them.  Thus,  if  a  hundred  is  sued  for 
a  robbery,  the  minister  shall  not  contribute; 
neither  shall  they  be  assessed  to  the  highway,  to 
the  watch,  &c. 

In  England,  though  this  privilege  was  allowed 
in  some  capital  cases,  it  was  not  universally  ad- 
mitted. The  method  of  granting  it  was  settled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  which  required,  that 
the  prisoner  should  first  be  arraigned,  and  then 
claim  his  benefit  of  clergy,  by  way  of  declinatory 
plea,  or,  after  conviction,  by  way  of  arrest  of 
judgment,  which  latter  mode  is  most  usually 
practised.  This  privilege  was  originally  con- 
fined to  those  who  had  the  habitwn  et  totuuram 
clericalem :  but  in  process  of  time  ever^  one  was 
accounted  a  clerk,  and  admitted  to  this  benefit, 
who  could  read ;  so  that,  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  dissemination  of  learning,  this 
became  a  very  comprehensive  test,  including 
laymen  as  well  as  divines. 

This  privilege  was  formerly  admitted,  even 
in  cases  of  murder ;  but  the  ancient  course  of 
the  law  is  much  altered  upon  this  head.  By 
the  statue  of  18  Eliz.  can.  vii.  clerks  are  no 
more  committed  to  their  ordinary  to  be  purged ; 
but  every  man  to  whom  the  benefit  of  clergy  is 
granted,  though  not  in  orders,  is  put  to  read  at 
die  bar,  after  he  is  found  guilty  and  convicted 
of  such  felony,  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
set  free  for  the  first  time,  if  the  ordinary  or 
deputy  standing  by,  do  say.  Legit  ut  clericus : 
otherwise  he  shiQl  suffer  death. 

Such  was  tlie  power  of  the  clergy  in  those 
days,  that  they  committed  the  most  scandalous 
crimes  with  impunity,  and  if  ever  brought  to 
trial,  which  was  only  a  matter  of  form,  before 
twelve  of  their  own  body,  they  were  invariably 
acquitted.  At  length,  howeyer,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  learning  was  no  extenuation  of 
guilt;  and  experience  having  shewn  that  so 
universal  a  lenity  was  an  encouragement  of 
crime,'  that  it  gntaually  was  abolished. 
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"The  art  of  leadin^r,"  says  lord  Eaimes, 
"  made  a  reiy  slow  proe^ess  :  to  encourage  that 
art  in  England  the  capital  punishment  for  mur- 
der was  remitted  if  the  ciiminal  could  but  read ; 
which  in  law  language  is  termed  benefit  of  elergy. 
One  would  imagme  that  the  art  must  have  made 
a  verv  rapid  progress  when  so  greatly  favoured ; 
hut  there  is  a  signal  proof  of  uie  contrary  ;  for 
so  small  an  edition  of  the  Bible  as  six  hundred 
copies,  translated  into  English  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  not  wholly  sold  off  in  three 
years." — Sketehei,  vol.  i.  page  106. 

1530.  Tindall  having  translated  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  JFive  Books  of  Motes,  and  going  to 
Hamburg  to  print  it,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  was  shipwrecked,  and  his  papers  lost,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  recommence  his  la- 
bour ;  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  and  at  length,  it  was  published  in  a  small 
octavo.  It  seems,  by  the  difference  of  the  type, 
to  have  been  printed  at  several  presses.  To  each 
of  the  books,  a  prologue  is  prefixed.  In  the 
msjgiu  are  some  notes ;  and  the  whole  is  orna- 
mented with  ten  wood-cuts.  In  some  c^ies 
there  is  added  at  the  end,  "  Emprinted  at  Marl- 
horofw  in  the  land  of  Hesse  by  me  Hans  Luft  the 
yen  of  our  Lord  mcccccxxx.  the  xvii  daye  of 
January."  In  1631,  Tindall  translated  and  pub- 
lished toe  prophecy  of  Jonas,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  nrologue,  full  of  invective  against  the 
church  of  Rome. 

1630.  Richard  Fawkes.  Bagford  imagined 
that  this  person,  whose  name  is  also  spelled 
Faukes,  Fakes,  and  Faques,  was  a  foreigner 
who  printed  in  Syon  monastery,  at  the  same 
time  \h^t  one  Myghel  Fawkes  worked  in  con- 
junction with  Robert  Copland  in  1535;  but 
perhaps  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  a 
relative  of  William  Faques  treated  of  at  page  214, 
ante.  He  was  it  has  been  ascertained,  the 
second  son  of  John  Fawkes,  of  Famley  Hall,  in 
Yorkshire,  Esq.;  and  it  is  said  by  Herbert, 
although  without  any  apparent  support,  that 
Wyer  was  his  servant  But  few  of  his  volumes 
are  now  remaining,  and  they  are  of  very  con- 
siderable rarity.  'Die  residences  of  Faques  were 
in  Duresme,  or  Durham  Rents,  which  he  calls, 
"  in  the  suburbes  of  the  famous  cyte  of  London 
without  Temple  barre,"  and  at  the  sign  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  He  pub- 
lished  in  aU  eight  books,  in  the  last  of  which  is 
"  and  he  for  to  sell  in  St.  Martyn's  parish  at  ye 
signe  of  ye  St.  John  Euangelyst  by  R.  Fawkes." 

The  device  of  Fawkes  is  a  parallelogiam, 
surrounded  by  double  lines,  of  which  the  outer 
one  is  the  thickest,  and  within  them  are  some 
figures.  On  each  side  of  the  shield  is  an  unicorn 
regardant,  and  beyond  them  the  trunks  of  two 
trees  running  up  the  margin  of  the  cut,  from 
which  issue  the  richest  flowers  and  foliage 
spreading  over  their  heads:  the  back  ground  is 
thickly  stellated.  There  is  also  a  variation  of 
this  device,  in  which  the  R.  F.  are  coimected  by 
a  bow  knot  entwining  round  each  letter. 

1530.  The  Assembly  of  Foules.  Imprinted  in 
londoa  in  flete  strete  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne 


tMaynst  the  condyte,  by  ma  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
The  24  day  of  January  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde 
163U.  Folio.  Title  on  a  ribbon,  under  which  is 
a  wood  cut  of  a  man  sitting  thoughtfully  in  his 
library,  and  above  it  the  words — ^"  Hereroloweth 
the  Assemble  of  foules  veray  pleasauntand  com- 
pendyous  to  rede  or  here  compyled  by  the  pre- 
ulared  and  famous  Clerke  Geffray  Chancer." 
On  the  reverse  is  the  following  address — 

"  ROBERT  COPLANDE  BOKE  PRINTER  TO  NKW 
FAMGLER8. 

Newes,  newefl,  newes,  haae  ye  onf  newes 

Myne  eres  ake,  to  heie  yon  aU  and  crye 

Ben  bokee  made  with  whyatdynge  and  whewe* 

BcQ  there  not  yet  ynow  to  your  fmtaiye 

In  Ctyth  nay  I  trow  and  yet  bane  ye  dayly 

Of  maten  sadde,  and  eke  of  apee  and  oiiua 

But  yet  for  yoor  pleasiue,  tbns  moche  do  wyU  I 

As  to  lette  yon  here  the  jnulament  of  foules . 

Chancer  is  deed  the  which  this  pampUete  wntfa 

So  ben  his  heyres  in  all  snche  besyneese 

And  gone  is  also  the  famons  clajrke  Lydgata 

And  so  is  yon^  Hawes,  god  tbeyr  sonles  adi 

Many  were  the  volnmes  that  they  made  more  and  leaoe 

Theyr  bokea  ye  lay  np,  tyll  that  the  leQier  monies 

But  yet  for  yoor  myndes  this  boke  I  wyll  impresse 

That  is  In  tltnle  Uie  parlament  of  fonles. 

So  many  lemed  at  leest  they  saye  they  be 

Was  nener  sene,  doynge  so  fewe  good  werkee 

Where  Is  the  time  that  they  do  spends  tiow  ye 

In  prayers )— ye,  where  ?— in  feldes  and  paikee 

Ye  bnt  where  by  beconunon  all  the  derkes } 

In  slonthe  end  ydlenease  ttieyr  tyme  defimlea 

For  lacke  of  wrytynges  oonteynynge  moral  aperkes 

I  most  imprynt  the  pailament  of  fonles 

Dytees,  and  letters  tiiem  can  I  make  myselfe 

Of  suche  ynowe  ben  dayly  to  me  brooght 

Olde  moral  bokes  stond  styll  upon  the  shdib 

I  am  In  fere  they  wyU  nener  be  bonght 

Tryfles  and  toyes  they  ben  the  thynges  so  sought 

Theyr  wyttev  tryndle  lyke  these  flemyshe  bonles 

Tet  gentyl  clerkes  followe  hym  ye  ought 

Tat  dyd  endyte  the  parlament  of  fonles." 

The  poem  then  commences  in  seven-line  stan- 
zas, and  at  the  end — "  Thus  endeth  the  congre- 
gacyon  of  Foules  on  snynt  Valentyne's  day." 
After  this  follows  the  "  Lenvoy  of  Robert  Cop- 
lande  boke  prynter." 

Layde  upon  sheUe,  in  lenes  all  to  tome 

With  Letters,  dynune,  almost  defaceildene 

Thy  hyllynse  rote,  with  wormes  all  to  wome 

Thou  lay.  that  pyte  it  was  to  sene 

Boondewith  ouequayies,  for  age  all  boone  and  gime 

Thy  mater  endormed,  for  lacke  of  thy  presence 

Bnt  Dowe  arte  loaed,  goshewe  forth  thy  sentence. 

And  where  tlion  liecome  so  ordre  thy  language 

That  in  ezcnse  thy  prynter  ioke  thou  baue 

Whiche  Iiathe  the  kepte  ftom  rnynons  domage 

In  snoweswyte  paper,  thy  mater  for  to  sane 

With  thyike  same  langage  that  Chancer  to  the  gave 

In  termes  olde,  of  sentence  clered  newe 

Than  methe  mnche  sweter,  who  can  his  mynde  anewe 

And  yf  a  loneuer  happen  on  the  to  rede 
Let  be  the  goos  with  his  lewde  senteooe 
Unto  the  tnrtle  and  not  to  her  to  take  hede 
For  who  so  channgeth,  true  lone  doth  aOeaxa 
Loue  as  I  rede  is  floure  of  excellence 
And  loue  also  Lb  rote  of  wretcfaednesse 
Thus  be  two  lones,  scrypture  bereth  wytnesae. 

Finis. 

"  Impiynted,  &c."  as  before. 

1631.  The  English  bishops  exerted  all  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  importation  and  circu- 
lation of  Tindall's  translation.  In  this  year,  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  at  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  clergy,  for  totally  suppressiDg  this 
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twiwlation,  which  wu  pretended  to  be  fitll  of 
heresies  and  erron ;  and  holding  out  the  expect- 
ation that  another  and  more  faithful  translation 
dionld  be  prepared  and  published.  The  rigour 
Kith  which  the  king  pursued  Tindall  and  his 
foUoweis,  serves  to  mark  the  inconsistencr  of 
hia  character,  who,  through  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  distingnished  himself,  sometimes  by  the 
zeiu  with  which  he  promoted  literature,  and  at 
other  times  by  the  cruel  policy  which  he  exer- 
cised against  those  who  read  and  studied  the 
scriptoies  in  English.  Dr.  Stokesler,  bishop  of 
IjOiukm,  who  in  the  month  of  May,  in  this  year, 
cansed  all  the  New  TertamenU  or  Tindall,  and 
many  other  books  which  he  had  bought  up,  to  be 
Immght  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  there 
burnt,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  persecutors 
amcng  the  prelates  of  his  time.  The  foUowing 
particalais  of  the  charges  laid  against  sevenQ 
iitdividiials,  who  were  either  imprisoned,  and 
eompelled  to  abjure,  or  put  to  death. 

John  Raimnnd,  a  Dutchman,  1S38,  "for 
cansing'  fifteen  hundred  of  Tindall's  New  Tetta- 
amtt  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp,  and  for  bringing 
fire  hnadred  into  England." 

Thomas  Curson,  monk  of  Bastacre,  in  Nor- 
folk, 1630,  "  for  going  out  of  the  monastery,  and 
dianging  his  weed,  and  letting  his  crown  to 
grow,  working  abroad  for  his  linng,  making 
copes  and  vestments.  Also,  for  having  the  New 
Tettament  of  Tindall's  translation,  and  another 
book  containing  certain  books  of  the  Old  Tetta- 
memt,  translated  into  English,  by  certain  persons 
whom  the  papists  call  Lutherans." 

John  Bx)w,  bookbinder,  a  Frenchmaa,  "for 
binding,  buying,  and  dispersing  of  books  inhibi- 
ted, was  enjoined,  beside  other  penance,  to  go  to 
Smitlifield  with  his  books  tied  about  him,  and 
to  cast  them  in  the  Sae,  and  there  to  abide  till 
^they  were  aD  burnt  to  ashes." 

Chxistopher,  a  native  of  Antwerp, "  for  selling 
certain  New  TettamenU,  tn  Etigluh,  to  John 
Row,  aforesaid  f  was  put  in  prison  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  there  died." 

JBdward  Hewet,  a  servingman,  his  crime  was, 
« that  after  the  king's  prochmation,  he  read  the 
Neic  TettameM  tn  EngliA  ;  also  the  book  of 
John  Erith,  against  purgatory,  &c." 

Walter  Kiiy,  servant,,  his  crime  was,  "  that 
he,  ailer  the  king's  proclamation,  had  and  used 
these  books,  the  New  Tettttment,  the  Swnme  of 
Strmtwe,  a  Primer,  and  Ptalter,  tn  Englith, 
hidden  in  bis  bed-straw  at  Worcester." 

In  1519,  a  shoemaker,  residing  at  Newberry, 
in  Berkshire,  was  burned  alive,  for  having  in  his 
possession  some  books  in  English,  and  denying 
uie  azticles  of  the  Christian  faith.  A  copy  of 
Tindall's  New  Tettament  being  found  in  the 
poaseEsion  of  any  person  was  sufficient  to  convict 
him  of  here^,  and  snbject  him  to  the  flames. 

John  Mel,  of  Bockstead,  1533,  "  for  having 
and  reading  the  New  Tettament  the  Ptalter,  and 
the  book  called  A.  B.  C.  all  in  Engliih. 

WilUam  Nelson,  priest  at  Lith,  1531,  for 
having,  and  buyingof  Feriman,  certain  books  of 
Luther,  Tindall,  Thorpe,  and  others,  and  for 


reading  and  perusing  the  same  contrary  to  the 
king's  proclamation,  for  which  he  was  abjured." 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1533,  Thoma* 
Bennet,  a  schoolmaster  at  Exeter,  was  burnt  at 
the  stake,  near  that  city,  for  writing  upon  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  church,  that  the  pope  was 
antichrut. 

Humphrey  Monmouth,  who  supported  Tindall 
abroad,  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower ;  and  though 
a  man  of  wealth,  was  ahnost  reduced  to  nun. 
Penance  was  enjoined  to  Thomas  Patmore,  and 
to  John  Tindall,  (brother  to  the  translator)  on 
suspicion  of  importingand  concealing  Tindall's 
Testaments;  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  adjudged, 
"  that  they  should  ride  with  their  flees  to  die 
tails  of  their  horses,  having  papers  on  thdr  heads, 
and  the  New  Tetttanentt,  and  other  books  which 
thev  had  dispersed,  hung  about  their  cloaks  ; 
and  at  the  standard  at  Cheapside,  should  them* 
selves  throw  them  into  a  fire  prepared  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  they  should  afterwards  be 
fined  at  the  king's  pleasure."  The  fine  set  upon 
them  was  £l8,»t0  Oi.  lOd. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons accused  before  John  Longland,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  1521,  with  the  diarges  brought 
againt  them,  extracted  from  the  bishop's  regiMer. 
Ain  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  charges,  will 
exhibit  their  nature. 

Agnes  Well,  detected  by  her  brother,  "  for 
learning  the  episde  of  St.  Jamet  in  Engliih,  of 
Thurstan  Littiepage." 

The  wife  of  Bennet  Ward  and  her  daughter, 
"  for  saying  that  Thomas  Pope  was  the  devoutest 
man  that  ever  came  in  their  house,  for  he  would 
sit  reading  in  his  book,  to  midnight,  many 
times" 

John  Butler,  impeached  by  his  own  brother, 
"  for  reading  to  him  (bis  brother)  in  a  certain 
book  of  the  scriptures,  and  persuading  him  to 
hearken  to  the  same." 

Robert  Collins,  and  his  wife ;  and  John  Col- 
lins, and  his  wife,  "  for  buying  a  Bible  of  Stacey, 
for  twenty  shillings." 

John  Heron,  "for  having  a  book  of  the  Eimo. 
tition  of  the  Oittpelt,  iair  written  in  Elnp^lish."* 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
adduced  by  Fox,  from  the  register  of  Longland, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  persons  accused  and  suf- 
fering, either  in  one  way  or  other,  for  possessing, 
or  reading,  or  hearing  the  scriptures,  or  other 
books,  that  the  clergy  deemed  inimcial  to  them, 
or  their  relinous  tenets  ;  and  for  whose  accusa- 
tion husbands  had  been  suborned  against  their 
wives,  wives  against  their  husbands ;  children 
against  their  parents,  and  parents  against  their 


«  On  the  14th  of  October,  isag,  a  pUettA  mipMrad  at 
BroMda,  whereby  "  ell  «ach  b«  had  lik  their  custody  eny 
prohibited  books,  wliich  they  had  not  brought  forth  to  be 
burnt,  as  reqalred  by  former  placards  against  heresy  j  at 
had  otherwise  cootravened  them,  were  condemned  t6 
death,  without  pardon,  or  reprieve." 

On  the  last  at  July,  164(1,  the  Kmperar  ChaHea  V. 
published  another  placard  against  heretical  books.  By 
this  it  was  ordered,  "  that  none  should  presume  to  print 
any  books,  unless  they  first  obtained  from  the  emperor,  a 
licanse  (br  execciainr  the  tnute  of  a  printer,  ftc.  on  pain 
o(  death." 
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children ;  brothen  against  sisters,  and  sisters 
against  brothers.  Persecution  was  not  confined 
toonepart  of  the  kingdom;  its  baleful  influence 
spread  far  and  wide ;  and  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other,  there  was  a  continual  struggle 
between  truth  and  superstition.  Hundreds  were 
burned  at  the  stake ;  a  great  number  confined  to 
monasteries,  and  condemned  to  live  upon  bread 
and  water  ;  others  were  sentenced  to  bear  a  fagot 
at  the  market-cross,  to  be  burned  on  the  cheek, 
to  repeat  certain  prayers  upon  Sunday  and  Fri- 
day ;  they  were  to  fast  upon  bread  and  water 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  except  on  Fridays, 
when  a  little  ale  was  allowed  them.  "  The 
clergy,"  says  Dr.  Henry,  "  were  very  sensible 
of  their  danger  from  the  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  the  progress  of  printing,  that  they  ex- 
erted all  theirpower  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  which  they 
represented  as  perfect  poison  to  the  souls  of 
christians ;  but  !Ul  their  efforts  were  ineffectual." 
"  Cardinal  Wolsey  declaimed,"  says  Mr.  Baxter, 
in  his  Cure  of  Church  DivisioTU,  "against  the 
art  of  printing,  as  that  which  would  take  down 
the  honour  and  profit  of  the  priesthood,  by 
making  the  people  as  wise  as  they." 

In  the  Apology  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  printed 
in  1533,  mention  is  there  made  of  one  Segar, 
a  bookseller,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  prisoner  in 
his  house  for  heresy  four  or  five  days ;  and  though 
it  was  reported,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  used  him 
ill,  he  vindicates  bis  conduct.  Of  Segar,  says 
Herbert,  I  have  seen  no  books,  either  printed  by 
or  for  him. 

1631.  Dr.  Van  Troil,in  his  Letters  on  Iceland, 
mentions  that  a  printing  press  was  established  at 
Hoolum,  a'  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Iceland, 
by  John  Areson,  bishop  of  that  place,  from  which 
issued  a  work  entitled  Breviarium  Nidarosiense,* 
of  this  date.  The  following  notice  of  the  general 
state  of  typography  in  Iceland,  is  extracted  from 
Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  that  island, 
during  the  year  1810.  "  The  firat  printing  press 
was  erectedf  at  Hoolum,  about  the  year  1530, 
under  the  auspices  of  John  Areson,  who  was  at 
that  time  bishop  of  this  see.f  Though  an  illite- 
rate and  uncultivated  man,  he  was  extremely 
ambitious ;  and  wished  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
means  which  literature  might  afford  ior  thepro- 
motion  of  his  influence  in  the  country.    With 


•  The  only  copy  of  this  volome  which  \raa  known  to  be 
remaining  was  in  the  library  of  Ames  Ma^neei,  and  was 
oonsumed  In  the  Are  of  CopenbagieD  in  1728. 

t  Some  time  after  the  death  of  bishop  Areson,  this  press 
•roeaiB  to  have  been  removed  tnaa  Hoolom.  In  the  year 
1903  we  find  it  at  work  at  Breidabolstad;  from  whence 
having  been  purchased  by  bishop  Oodbrand  Thorlakson, 
together  with  all  the  materials,  it  was  at  first  erected  by 
him  at  Mnpufell,  in  the  valley  of  Eynfiord;  but  soon 
alterwards,  for  greater  convenience  towards  his  meditated 
work,  tht  Icelandic  Bible,  the  bishop  restored  it  to 
Hoolum.  After  resting  for  more  than  a  century,  the  press 
travelled  to  Skalholt  -.  was  brought  back  to  Hoolum  in 
1704  :  and  in  1799,  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ice- 
landic literuy  society,  was  by  them  erected  at  Leira, 
where  it  now  remains.  In  the  year  16S4  the  first  edition 
of  the  Icelandic  Bible  was  printed  here,  (1000  copies;)  a 
second,  in  1644,  (also  1000  copies  0  and  another,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  in  1728,  bearing  the  imprint,  Hoolum  i 
HialUa-dal,  af  Marteine  Amoddiyne.— Cotton. 


this  view  he  procured  as  his  secretary,  a  Swede  ol 
the  name  of  Mathiesson,  who,  coming  over  to 
Iceland,  brought  with  him  a  printing  press,  and 
made  a  small  establishment  for  its  use.  The 
types  were  originally  of  wood,  and  very  rudely 
formed ;  and  the  only  works  issuing  uom  the 
press  during  the  first  forty  years  after  its  institu- 
tion, were  a  few  Breviaries,  Church  Rituals, 
and  Calendars.  In  1574,  however,  Gudbrand 
Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Hoolum,  made  very  great 
improvements  in  the  printing  establishment  at 
that  place,  providing  new  presses  and  types, 
some  of  which  were  constructed  by  his  own  hand, 
and  bestowing  the  utmost  care  upon  the  correc- 
tion of  every  work  which  was  printed  during  his 
lifetime.  Before  the  century  had  elapsed,  a 
number  of  valuable  publications  made  their 
appearance,  greatly  improved  in  their  style  of 
composition,  and  displaying  a  neatness  and  even 
elegance  of  execution,  very  remarkable  at  this 
early  period  of  the  use  of  printing  in  the 
country."  p.  57. 

"  The  printing-establishment  at  Hoolum,  which 
had  fallen  into  decline,  and  another,  which  in 
the  year  1773,  was  instituted  at  Hrappsey,  an 
island  in  the  Breid^  Fiord,  were  pnrchasea  by 
the  Icelandic  society  [about  1794] ;  and  a 
printing-office,  under  their  management,  esta- 
blished at  Leira,  in  the  Borgar-Fiord  Syssel  (on 
the  south-western  coast).  From  this  press  have 
issued,  for  the  use  of  the  society,  fifty  or  sixty 
different  works ;  some  of  them  translated,  but 
the  greater  number  original,  and  comprising  a 
very  great  variety  of  subjects ;  history,  poetry, 
divinity,  law,  medicine,  natural  history,  and 
rural  economy."  p.  309. 

"We  visited  in  our  way  the  only  printing- 
office  now  in  Iceland,  (1810,)  which  is  close  to 
Leiia,  in  a  small  and  miserable  wooden  build- 
ing, situate  in  the  midst  of  a  bog.  This  esta- 
blishment is  at  present  kept  up  Dy  the  literary' 
society,  of  which  Mr.  Stephenson  is  at  the  head. 
He  has  the  sole  management  of  the  press ;  and 
few  other  people  now  give  it  employment,*  none 
liking  to  submit  their  works  to  a  censor  who  is 
reckoned  too  severe,  but  {>erhaps  without  much 
reason.  This  state  of  the  press  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  literature  of  Iceland. 
Two  men  are  engaged  in  the  printing-office : 
th^  have  a  press  of  the  common  construction, 
and.  make  their  own  ink  of  oil  and  lamp-black. 
There  are  eight  founts  of  types;  six  Gothic, 
and  two  Roman;  with  a  few  Greek  characters. 
We  found  a  small  collection  of  books,  which 
had  been  printed  here  within  the  last  few  Tears, 
and  remained  here  for  sale.  We  purchased 
several  of  these,  among  which  was  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  translated  into  Icelandic  verse.  Dur- 
ing the  last  winter  the  printing-office,  with  all  its 
contents,  was  very  neany  swept  away  by  a  flood ; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  building  is  in  a  state 
of  wretched  repair."  p.  161. 


*  A  good  and  soiBclent  reason  for  which  Is  given  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  at  p.  7.  of  the  secoad  volume  of  his 

"Journal." 
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I53I .  John  Toye.  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  peison,  more  than  the  appearance  of  his 
name  to  a,  small  work  of  eight  leaves,  intituled 
Gmdus  comparationitm  cunt  verbit,  Ifc.  Qttarto. 
At  tlie  end,  "  Imprjrnted  at  London,  in  Ponies 
chyrcfae  yard,  at  Uie  sygne  of  saynte  Nycolas,  by 
me  John  Toye."  Jonn  Scot's  device  is  at  the 
conclusion. 

1533.  Died  Alexander  Barclay,  a  priest  of 
St.  Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.  We  nave  al- 
Feadr  quoted  Isurgely  from  his  poem  of  the  Ship 
Iff  Piiott ;  but  he  b  more  memorable  for  having 
been  the  earliest  writer  of  Ecloguet  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Barclay's  age  is  not  known,  but 
he  most  have  been  very  old. 

1532.  The  first  exclusive  patent  for  printing 
a  book  in  England,  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Godfray,  for  the  History  of  King  Bocau,  at  the 
coste  and  charge  of  Dan  Robert  Saltwode,  monk 
ofsayntAustens  of  Canterbury,  1510.  Heprinted 
other  works  cum  gratia  et  privilegio.  An  Epistle 
of  Erasmus  to  Christopher  Bishop  of  Basyle, 
coucsming  the  eating  of  flesh.  London.  1522. 
Sextodecimo.  The  teorkt  of  Geoffrag  Chaucer. 
liondon.  1532.  Quarto.  And  many  others. 
Godfray  resided  at  Temple-bar,  and  continued  in 
business  until  the  above  year.  Ames  assigns  to 
Godlray  the  following  monogram. 


1532.  In  the  privy  purse  expenses  of  Henry 
Vni.  (edited  by  Nicolas,  8vo.)  are  the  following 
entries.  *'  Paiea  to  Westbv  clerk  of  king's  closet 
tat  ▼]  nutue  bookes.  And  for  vellute  for  to  covr 
them  iiij/.  xjs.  To  Rasmus  one  of  the  armerars 
gamisshing  of  bookes  and  div's  necessaryes  for 
the  same  by  the  king's  comaundment,  xj/.  vi.  vijd. 
To  Peter  ScnTener  for  bying  vellum  and  other 
stnf  for  the  king's  bookes,  iiijj.  To  the  boke- 
bynder,  for  bryngyng  of  bokes  fro  hamptonco'te 
to  yorke  place,  iiij*.  yi\jd.  To  Rasmus  the  ar- 
merar,  for  the  gamisshing  of  iiij-xx.  vj.  bookes 
as  apperith  by  his  bille,  xxxiiijJ.  xr.  And  paied 
for  sending  of  certeyne  bookes  to  the  king's 
bokebynder,  ijs." 

A  tolerable  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
superb  manner  in  which  books  were  bound,  that 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  the  cathedral  or 
other  principal  churches,  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  an  inventory  of  copies  of  the  gospels, 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Otiooln, 
about  this  period : — Imprimis,  A  text  after 
ifaithew,  covered  with  a  plate  silver  and  gilt, 
harinr  an  image  of  his  majesty,  (the  Saviour) 
with  3\e  four  evangelists  and  four  angels  about 


the  said  image ;  and  having  at  one  comer  an 
image  of  a  man,  with  divers  stones,  great  and 
small ;  begining  in  the  second  less  :  and  a  trans- 
migration, wanting  divers  stones  and  little  pieces 
of  the  plate.  Item,  One  other  text  after  John, 
covered  with  a  plate,  silver  gilt,  with  an  image 
of  the  crucifix,  Mary,  and  Jonn,  having  twenty- 
two  stones  of  divers  colours,  wanting  four, 
written  in  the  second  less :  Est  qui  prior  me  erat. 
— Dugdale's  Monast.  Anglic. 

These  accounts  prove  that  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour was  lavished  on  the  exterior  coatings  of 
books  almost  unknown  to  our  day. 

1532.  OsRARn  MoRRHiDS  flourished  at  this 
time  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Parisian 
Greek  printers.  The  ardour  and  diligence  of 
this  eminent  typographer  in  the  multiplication 
of  Greek  books  appear  in  eleven  distmct  im- 
pressions in  one  year.  His  learning,  no  less  than 
his  liberalitv,  may  be  reasonably  mferred  from 
the  elegant  Latin  pre&ce  to  the  Lexicon  Grteeo- 
Latinum,  ire.  in  which  he  declares  that  the 
augmentations  found  in  it  had  been  carefully 
prepared  by  persons  of  competent  erudition,  whom 
ne  had  engaged  at  great  expense.  And  to  the 
Jnterpretatto  Didymtin  Odytseam,  a  perspicuous 
Greek  epistle  is  prefixed ;  in  which  he  avows, 
that  his  own  love  of  philology  inclines  him  to 
risk  hia  whole  fortune  for  ^e  public  benefit. 
This,  he  says,  his  late  costly  impression  of  the 
Lexicon  Gracum  has  sufficiently  indicated :  that 
be  is  far  from  emulating  the  example  of  sordid 
typographers,  who,  intent  only  upon  their  private 
gain,  execute  their  impressions  in  a  slovenly  and 
inaccurate  manner ;  thus  bringing  the  art  itself 
into  contempt ;  that  therefore  he  has  engaged 
correctors  of  approved  ability,  by  whose  means 
his  establishment  will  acquire  a  reputation  of 
faithfulness  and  correctness  beyond  tnose  which 
preceded  it ;  of  which,  he  trusts,  this  accurate 
edition  of  the  Scholiast  will  convince  the  public. 
At  the  end  of  this  volume  he  subscribes  himself 
Gerardus  Morrhius,  Germanus.  His  impressions 
are  usually  dated  from  the  Sorbonne. 

As  the  singular  device  of  Morrhius  presents  an 
enigma,  which  neither  La  CaiUe  nor  Mattaire 
has  explained,  I  may  venture,  says  Mr.  Gres- 
well,*  to  suggrest,  that  the  figure  exhibited  in 
his  titles  is  £at  of  Vice ;  female  form  above,  but 
changing  beneath  "  tn  monstrum  horrendwn  4r 
informe."  The  Greek  motto  above,  may  imply : 
"  I  neither  possess  sweetness,  nor  the  means  of 
procuring  it"  That  beneath,  is  the  well  known 
adage :  Nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas."  In  some 
of  the  smaller  specimens  of  this  device  the  figure 
holds  a  mirror,  as  if  to  contemplate  her  own 
deformity. 

This  interesting  printer  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Erasmus,  to  whom  a  letter  of  his  is  cited  by 
Mattaire,  in  which  he  evinces  his  prudence  and 
moderation,  by  disapproving  of  the  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  Sorbonne  against  that  scholar. 

Mattaire  finds  no  mendon  of  Morrhius  after 
the  year  1532. 

*  View  of  the  eul7  PailiUn  Greek  Ficsb,  vol.  1.  p.  IM. 
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1533.  About  this  time,  a  cunning  fiiar  who 
lerided  at  CoTentrr,  asserted  that  any  person 
who  said  over  the  Bleued  VirgirCi  Ptalter  every 
day,  could  not  possibly  be  damned.  This  bold 
and  irreligious  assertion  was  eagerly  swallowed 
by  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  all  opposition  to 
it  waa  treated  with  virulence  and  violence. — 
Sir  Thomas  More,  though  somewhat  bigotted 
and  superstitious,  coold  not  entirely  assent  to  this 
proposition,  published  a  letter  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  reasoned  and  ridiculed  such  an  absurd 
idea ;  the  effect  was,  that  the  friar  gained  the 
applause ;  while  Sir  Thomas  was  derided  as  a 
fool.  Such  was  the  conquest  of  superstition 
and  credulity  over  learning  and  common  sense. 

1533.  A  statute  was  passed  at  this  time  to  fix 
the  price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.  Beef 
and  pork  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny 
a  pound;  mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half 
a  farthing,  money  of  the  time.  The  preamble  of 
the  statute  says,  that  these  four  species  of  but- 
cher's meat  wer«  the  food  of  the  poorer  sort.  Fat 
oxen  were  sold  for  20t.  Sd.  each ;  a  tax  lamb  for 
one  shilling. 

1533.  Died  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  the  friend  and 
rival  of  Albert  Dnrer.  Inferior  to  Durer  in  de- 
sign, his  engravings  have  more  harmony,  and  his 
heads  more  expression — he  finished  very  highly. 
The  great  number  of  his  works,  which  consist  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  engravings  on  copper, 
twenty-eight  on  wood,  and  six  etchings,  and  the 
shortness  of  his  life,  is,  of  itself,  little  short  of 
miraculoot.  Several  of  the  finest  and  the  most 
highly  finished  works  of  Leyden  were  executed 
beaore  he  had  completed  his  fifteentli  year.  He 
was  bom  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  begining  of 
June,  1494 ;  and  he  said  to  have  astonished  the 
artists  of  his  time  by  a  picture  of  St.  Hubert, 
painted  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
His  print  of  Sergitu,  killed  by  Mmomet,  as  it  is 
called,  is  dated  1508 ;  and  his  Cmvemon  of  St. 
Paul,  one  of  his  largest  and  most  esteemed  prints, 
is  dated  1509. 

v.  Gemberlein,  or  Gamperlein,  of  Strasburg, 
executed  many  excdloit  wood-cuts,  firom  1507, 
to  about  this  time. 

Hans  Schaeofelin,  a  German,  executed  wood- 
cuts in  the  manner  of  Albeit  Durer ;  his  principal 
work  is  Chritft  PoMtion,  in  twenty-four  pieces. 
He  flourished  from  1507,  to  1520.  Albert 
Glockenthon  executed  ChrUft  Pastion  in  twelve 
plates — 1610. 

Hans  Burgmair.of  Nuremberg,  was  one  of  Du- 
rer's  best  scholars.  He  engraved  a  set  otHitto- 
riet  in  thirty-six  pieces,  and  sometimes  used  his 
master's  mark,  sometimes  H.B.I.  B.  &c.  From 
1510,  to  1620. 

Albert  Altorffer,  of  Switzerland,  1511.  His 
works  both  on  wood  and  copper,  are  excellent  for 
the  time. 

*  It  WHS  not  till  the  end  of  this  leign  that  any  nUads' 
caiTOts,  tainips,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  In 
Aigland.  These  were  generally  Imported  from  HoUand 
and  Flanders.  Queen  Catherine,  when  she  wanted  a 
Ballad,  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  messenger  thither  on 
purpose.  He  nse  of  hops,  and  the  planting  of  them,  was 
intiadnced  tkom  Flanders  about  the  begining  of  ^isKlgii. 


1533.  In  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII,  was  passed 
the  following  act,  touching  the  imputation  and 
binding  of  books,  and  for  providing  against  en- 
hancing their  prices. 

Whereas  by  the  provision  of  a  statute  made 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard 
III,  it  was  provided  in  the  same  a^  that  all 
strangers  repairing  unto  this  realm  might  law- 
fully bring  into  the  said  realm,  printed  and 
written  books,  to  sell  at  their  liberty  and  pleasure. 
2.  By  force  of  which  provision  there  hath  come 
into  this  realm,  sithen  the  making  of  the  same, 
a  marvelous  number  of  printed  boiaks,  and  daily 
doth;  and  the  cause  of  making  of  the  same 
provision  seemeth  to  be,  for  that  there  were  but 
few  books,  and  few  printers,  within  this  realm  at 
that  time,  which  could  well  exercise  and  occupy 
the  said  science  and  craft  of  printing :  neverthe- 
less, sithen  the  making  of  the  said  provision, 
many  of  this  realm,  being  the  king's  natural 
subjects,  have  given  themselves  so  .diligently  to 
learn  and  exercise  the  said  craft  of  printing,  that 
at  this  day  there  be  within  this  realm  a  great 
number  of  cunning  «nd  expert  in  the  said 
science  or  craft  of  printing  :  as  able  to  exercise 
the  said  craft  in  aU  points,  as  any  stranger  in 
any  other  realm  or  country.  3.  And  further- 
more,  where  thera  be  a  great  number  of  the 
king's  subjects  within  this  realm,  which  live  by 
the  craft  and  mystery  of  binding  of  books,  and 
that  there  be  a  great  multitude  well  expert  in 
the  same,  yet  all  this  notwithstanding  there  are 
diverse  persons,  that  bring  from  beyond  the  sea 
great  plenty  of  printed  ^ks,  not  only  in  the 
Latin  tonge,  but  also  in  our  maternal  English 
tonee,  some  bound  in  boards,  some  in  leather, 
and  some  in  parchment,  and  them  sell  by  retail, 
whereby  many  of  the  king's  subjects,  beings 
binders  of  books,  and  having  no  other  faculty 
wherewith  to  get  their  living,  be  destitute  of 
work,  and  like  to  be  undone,  except  some  re- 
formation be  herein  had.  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
by  the  king  our  sovereigne  lord,  the  lords  ^iritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present 
parliament  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the 
same,  that  the  said  proviso,  made  the  first  year 
of  the  said  king  Richard  the  third,  that  from  the 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  God  next  com- 
ing, shall  be  void  uid  of  none  effect. 

II.  And  further,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority- 
aforesaid,  that  no  persons,  resiant,  or  inhabitant, 
within  this  realm,  after  the  said  feast  of  Christ- 
mas next  coming,  shall  buy  to  sell  again,  any 
printed  books,  brought  from  any  parts  out  of  the 
king^s  obeysance,  ready  bound  m  boards,  leather, 
or  parchment,  upon  pain  to  lose  and  forfeit  for 
every  book  bound  out  of  the  said  king's  obey- 
sance, and  brought  into  this  realm,  and  brought 
by  any  person  or  persons  within  the  same  to  sell 
again  contrary  to  this  act,  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence. 

IIll^And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  that  no  person  or  persons,  inhabi- 
tant, or  resiant,  within  tlys  realm,  after  the  said 
feast  of  Christmas,  shall  buy  wiuiin  this  realm, 
of  any  stranger  bom  out  of  the  king's  obedience. 
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oilier  thea  of  denuens,  ain  mumer  of  printed 
books,  brought  from  any  oiibe  parts  beyond  the 
aea,  except  only  by  engross,  and  not  by  retail, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  for  every  book  so  bought  by  retail,  con- 
tEUT  to  the  form  and  effect  of  this  statute. — 
2.  The  said  forfeitures  to  be  always  levied  of  the 
iHtyers  of  any  such  books  contrary  to  this  act,  the 
one  half  of  toe  said  forfeitures  to  be  to  the  use  of 
our  sovezeign  lord  the  king,  and  the  other  moity 
to  be  to  the  pertv  that  will  seize,  or  sue  for  the 
same  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  to  be  by  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  werein  die  defendent  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  wage  his  law,  nor  no  protec- 
tkm,  no  essoin  shall  be  to  him  allowed. 

IV.  Providedalways,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the 
aothority  before  said,  that  if  any  of  the  said 
imntera,  or  sellers  of  printed  books,  inhabited 
within  this  realm,  at  any  time  hereafter,  happen 
in  aocb  wise  to  enhance,  or  encrease  the  prices  of 
any  mdi  printed  books  in  sale  or  binding,  at  too 
high  and  unreasonable  prices,  in  such  wise  as 
complaint  be  made  thereof  unto  the  king's  high- 
ness, or  unto  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer, 
or  any  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  one  bench  or 
the  crther,  that  then  the  same  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treasurer,  and  two  chief  justices,  or  two  of 
amy  of  them,  have  power  and  authority  to  enquire 
th^eoi^  as  well  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  honest  and 
discreet  persons,  as  otherwise  by  due  examination 
by  their  discretion.  2.  And  after  the  same  en- 
laancing  and  encreasing  of  the  said  prices  of  the 
aaid  books  and  bindiuff,  shall  be  so  found  by  the 
said  twelve  men,  or  otherwise,  by  examination  of 
the  said  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  jus- 
tices, or  two  of  them  at  the  least,  that  then  the 
same  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  the 
justices,  or  two  of  them  at  the  least,  from  time  to 
eome,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  reform 
and  xedress  such  enhauncing  of  the  prices  of 
printed  books  from  time  to  time  by  their  discres- 
sions,  and  to  limit  the  prices  all  well  of  the 
books,  as  for  the  binding  of  them.  3.  And  over 
that,  the  offender  or  offenders  thereof  being  con- 
vict by  examination  of  the  same  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treasurer,  or  two  justices,  or  two  of  them,  or 
otherwise,  shall  lose  and  forfeit  for  every  book 
by  them  sold,  whereof  the  price  shall  be  en- 
hance for  the  book,  or  binding  thereof,  three 
shillings  and  fourpence,  the  one  half  thereof 
daail  te  to  the  king's  highness,  and  the  other 
to  the  parties  grieved,  that  will  complain  upon 
the  same,  in  manner  aJod  form  before  rehearsed. 

1533.  The  convocation  of  the  clergy  met,  and 
amcMig  other  things,  decreed,  that  the  scripture 
dwala  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
bntat  that  time  it  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
In  this  year^popeiy  was  abolished  in  England, 
and  Henry  VIII.  declared  head  of  the  church. 
Bat  thou^  the  king  thus  separated  from  the 
church  of  Some,  he  by  no  means  adheredto  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  which  had  been  lat^  pub- 
lished. The  tide  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  wnich 
Henry  had  obtained,  he  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  maintain,  and,  therefore,  persecuted  the^- 
Ibrmers  most  violently.    Many  were  bumt'or 


denying  the  papal  doctrines,  and  some  also  were 
executed  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  All  the  authority  and  credit  which  the 
popes  had  maintained  over  England  for  ages 
was  overthrown  at  once ;  and  all  tributes  formerly 
paid  to  the  holy  see  were  declared  illegal. 

1633.  Warton  observes,  that  the  public  pa- 
geantries of  this  reign  are  proofs  of  the  growing 
familiarity  and  national  diffusion  of  classioa 
leaminff :  and  selects  as  in8tances,among  others, 
from  the  shews  exhibited  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne  Bueyn. 
Among  the  other  polite  amusements  of  this  reign, 
the  Matqwe  seems  to  have  held  the  first  place. 
It  chiefly  consisted  of  music,  dancing,  gaming, 
a  banquet,  and  a  display  ofjnotesque  personages 
and  fantastic  dresses.  The  performers  were 
often  the  king,  and  the  chief  of  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes,  who  under  proper  disguises  executed 
some  preconcerted  stratagem,  which  ended  in 
mirth  and  good  humour.  With  one  of  these 
shews,  in  1630,  the  king  formed  a  scheme  to 
surpriEe  Wolaey,  while  he  was  celebrating  a 
splendid  banquet  at  his  palace  of  Whitehall. 

I  do  not  find  that  it  was  a  part  of  this  diver- 
sion in  these  entertainments  to  display  humour 
and  character.  Their  chief  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  surprize,  by  the  ridiculous  and  exag- 
gerated oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  singu- 
urity  and  splendor  of  the  dresses.  Every  thug 
was  out  of  nature  and  propriety.  Frequently 
the  masque  was  attended  with  an  exhibition  of 
some  gorgeous  machinery,  resembling  the  won- 
ders of  a  modem  pantomime. 

1534.  The  Bible  first  printed  in  a  complete 
form  by  John  Lufft,  of  Wittenberg.  The  psalms 
of  this  edition  were  those  of  the  translation  of 
1631.  The  eagerness  with  which  copies  of  this 
translation  were  sought  after,  called  for  numer- 
ous editions,  «o  that  besides  several  printed  at 
Nuremberg,  Stiasbiug,  Augsburg,  and  other 
places  in  uermany,  e£tions  were  printed  under 
the  inspection  of  Luther  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutors, and  were  supplied  so  rapidly  that  betwixt 
1634  and  1574,  a  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
issued  from  the  office  of  one  printer   only. 

1634.  Tindall  revised  and  prepared  a  uamd 
edition  of  his-  New  7V>tom«nt*  for  the  press, 
which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Antwerp,  by 
Mardn  Emperour,  8vo. ;  but  before  the  pnnting 


*  A  iliignlailT  beantiAil  copy  upon  veUnm,  at  tha 
itiTlsed  edition  of  Tyodall'i  Hoc  Tatamcnt,  Is  in  the 
Cracherode  ooUeetion,  now  in  tbe  BritIA  Museum.  It 
belonged  to  the  nnfortnnate  "Anne  Bolejn,  when  ahe 
wu  queen  of  England,  u  we  learn  from  her  name  in 
large  red  letten,  equally  divided  on  the  fore-edges  of  the 
top.  Bide,  and  bottom  margins  j  thus  at  the  top  Anna  j  on 
the  right  margin  fore-edge  Reglna ;  at  the  bottom  AnglUe. 
"Oa  illominatlon  of  the  frontlsptece  is  also  in  very  fair 
condition.''  It  is  bound  in  one  thick  volume  in  blue 
morocco.  In  its  histtffy  every  lover  of  the  blUe  most 
feti  intensted,  and  to  each  the  following  brief  sketch  may 
afford  some  gimtiftcatlon. 

Anne  Boleyn,  the  ill-teted  wife  of  Henry  Vllt..  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  May  Ij),  Itsfi,  in  the  sgth  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
and  mother  of  queen  Kllzabeth.  She  was  doubtless  gay 
and  thoughless,  but  the  charge  of  Incontinence  was  never 
substantiated.  The  tyrant  Henry,  as  he  had  cast  otr  one 
wift,  to  gratify  his  lust,  ooncelyed  a  new  passion  for  Jane 
Seymour,  whom  he  nuurled  May  as,  luf- 
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was  quite  finished  Tindall  was  betrayed,  and  in 
the  end  suffered  martyidom. 

1534.  IHed  Tbeodobe  Martens  an  eminent 
printer,  who  introduced  the  art  into  Alost  abotit 
1472.  Martens  continued  the  printing  business 
for  nearly  sixty  years  at  Alost,  Louvain,  and 
Antwerp.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  printer, 
but  he  IB  more  renowned  for  the  many  beautiful 
editions  of  other  men's  works  which  issued  from 
his  press.  He  was  highly  esteemed  bv  the 
learned  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  uved ; 
&uitander  ia  loud  and  longin  his  praise,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  who  lodfed 
in  his  house.  His  device  was  the  double  anchor. 
Martens  was  bom  at  Alost,  in  the  year  1464. 

15.34.  Died,  Wynkyn  de  Worue,  the  first 
assistant  and  successor  of  Caxton,  (see  page  195 
ante.)  Throughoutthe  wholerangeofour  ancient 
typographers,  there  is  scarcely  one  whose  memory 
beams  with  greater  eifulgence  than  that  of 
Wynln^  de  Worde :  he  gained  this  high  distinc- 
tion not  only  from  the  number  of  his  publica- 
tions, but  also  from  the  typographical  excellence 
which  they  exhibit  By  an  examination  of  the 
patent  in  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  it  will  appear 
that  W.  de  Woide  was  bom  in  the  dulcedom  of 
Lorraine :  he  became  a  denizen  of  England  in 
the  year  1496.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  he 
was  an  assistant,  or  workman,  with  William 
Caxton,  during  his  residence  at  Bmges,  or 
Cologne :  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
his  having  been  a  servant  to  our  first  tvpographer, 
and  remamin^  in  that  capacity  till  his  death. 
From  this  penod  he  most  successfully  practised 
the  art  of  printing  on  his  own  account;  and 
continued  to  print  in  his  master's  house.  Mr. 
Dibdin  imagines,  that  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  his  master,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
first  publication,  was  principally  occupied  in  re- 
arrangements, and  in  procuring  neK  types.  In 
the  colophon  to  Hilton's  Ladder  of  Perfection, 

Srinted  m  1494,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  notices  the 
eath  of  his  master,  Caxton ;  and  in  the  second 
verse  he  mentions  the  patronage  which  he  him- 
self had  obtained  from  Margpet  Beaufort, 
countess  of  Richmond,  only  daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  mother  of  kinir 
Henry  VII. 

"Thin  benenly  boke,  more  precyous  than  ffonle^ 

Wai  lite  dfreet,  wytb  great  hnmylyte. 
For  godly  plesur  Uiereon  to  bcholde, 

Unto  the  right  noble  Margaret  aa  ye  aee^ 
The  Kynees  moder,  of  excellent  boimte, 

Heiry  Uke  Seuenth,  that  Jtan  hym  tnitne, 
nds  myghty  pryncene  bath  mmmanded  me 

Temprynt  tlila  boke,  her  gnct  for  to  deMme." 

In  the  following  year,  Wynkyn  de  Worde 

$roduced  ttom  his  press  the  Vitat  Patrum,  the 
'olychronicon,  and,  most  probable,  Bartholo- 
mava  de  ProprietatUnu  Renan ;  as  they  are  all 
printed  with  the  same  types,  and  under  the  same 
patron,  namely,  Robert  Thomey,  mercer.  The 
colophon  of  the  Cotutitutionet  Prouincialet  Ec- 
cletie  Anglicanee,  1496,  shews  that  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  was  at  that  period  still  living  at  West- 
minster, in  Caxton's  house ;  as  was  i^so  the  case 
when  he  printed  Witkal't  Short  Dictionary,  the 


Accidence,  the  ChorU  and  the  Byrde,  and  the 
Doctrynalle  of  Dethe;  all  of  which  have  a 
similar  notice  in  their  colophons.  In  this  office 
he  appears  to  have  continued  until  the  year  1499, 
and  soon  after  he  removed  to  the  "  sini  of  the 
Golden  Sun,  in  the  parish  of  SL  Bride,  in  the 
Fletestrete,  London;"  the  neigfabouriiood  of 
which  he  appears  never  to  have  left,  as  in  his 
will  he  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  paro- 
chial  church  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet-street,  before 
the  high  altar  of  St  Katharine.  He  was  also  a 
considerable  benefactor  to  that  parish,  as  he 
beaueathed  to  the  church,  £  36  in  money,  to  be 
laid  out  in  lands,,  and  with  the  rents  thereof,  an 
obit,  or  funeral  service,  was  to  be  said  for  his 
soul,  on  the  dayof  his  death,  for  ever.  It  is 
supposed  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  died  in  the 
year  1534  ;  although  uie  colophon  to  his  edition 
of  E$op  is  dated  1530,  yet  the  dicumstance  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Dibdin,  of  his  will  having  been 
proved  in  January  I9th  in  that  year,  is  almost  a 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  must  be  a  typographical 
error. 

Whether  he  was  married  or  not,  or  had  rela- 
tions that  came  over  with  him,  does  not  appear 
by  his  will ;  yet  we  find  in  the  churchwarden's 
accounts  for  St  Margaret's  Westminster,  an  en- 
t^  made  in  the  year  1498.  "  Item,  for  the  knell 
of  Elizabeth  de  Worde  vi  pence.  Item,  for  iii 
torches,  with  the  grate  belle  for,  v.  iiii."  Again, 
in  the  year  1500,  "  Item,  for  the  knelle  of  luUsjie 
de  Worde,  with  the  grete  belle,  vi  pence." 

According  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  this  emi- 
nent trpogiapher  was  a  stationer,  since,  he  calls 
himself  in  his  will,  "citizen  and  stationer  of 
London ;"  yet  Stow  is  certainly  in  an  error  when 
he  states  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  one  of  the 
corporation,  since  the  stationer's  charter  was  not 
granted  until  1555-6,  and  he  had  then  hem 
deceased  about  twenty  years.  Herbert  endea- 
vours to  obviate  this  anachronism,  by  adducing 
a  receipt  given  by  the  stationer's  collectors  in 
1554,  and  Dy  this  he  supposes  they  might  have 
been  qualified  to  act  as  an  associated  bMy,  pre- 
vious to  their  receiving  an  act  of  incorporation. 
The  name  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  also  appears 
on  the  books  of  the  leatherseller's  company,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  he  was  one  of 
the  brotherhood  oi  our  lady's  assumption,  which, 
probably,  was  a  fraternity  belonging  to  St. 
Bridget  s  church,  as  Stow  relates  that  such  as- 
sociations "  were  numberless"  in  "  most  churches 
and  chapels."  The  same  laborious  antiquary- 
supposes  that  de  Worde  was  a  native  of  HoUana. 

Herbert  remarks  of  him,  that  "  although  he 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Caxton,  yet  he 
improved  the  art  to  a  very  great  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  cutting  a  new  set  of  punches,  which  he 
sunk  into  matnces,  and  cast  the  several  sons  of 
printing  letter  which  he  made  use  of  himself; 
and  riMin  of  them  have  been  in  use  to  this  day, 
beinfwt  so  true,  and  standing  so  well  in  line, 
as  not  to  be  excelled  by  any :  and  of  these  he 
had  also  a  larger  variety  of  sorts  and  sizes  than 
h^  predecessors."  It  has  been  supposed  by 
soffle  authors,  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  the 
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first  printer  who  introduced  the  Roman  letter 
into  Cngland ;  bat  that  honour  has  uanaUy  been 
daimed  and  assigned  to  Richard  Pynson,  his 
cotemporary.  Mr.  Rowe  Mores,  in  his  treatise 
of  EnglUh  Founders  and  Founderiet,  seems  in- 
cUned  to  believe  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was 
his  own  letter  founder;  and  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Dibdin  remarks,  that  "  the  type  with  which  be 
printed  most  of  his  early  folio  volumes,  is  not, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  books  printed  abroad  at  the  same  period ; ' 
this  latto'  evidence  gives  force  to  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Mores,  when  he  states  that  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  g^thic  type  has  been  "  the  pattern  for 
his  saccessois  in  the  art." 

In  many  classes  of  literature,  this  eminent 
^pographer  produced  several  volumes  from  his 
press,  but  his  principal  fame  rests  on  the  gram- 
mars which  he  printed;  although  his  curious 
romances  and  poetical  books  have  also  greatly 
coBtzibnted  to  procure  respect  for  his  memory. 

The  ^pographical  devices  of  Wvnkyn  de 
Worde  were  nine  in  number,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  one  of  them. 


As  in  the  instance  of  the  portrait  of  W.  Cax- 
tan,  so  the  head  which  hitherto  has  been  received 
as  a  likeness  of  Wvnkyn  de  Worde  has  been 
prodnced  by  a  similar  error.  From  the  same 
book  in  the  HarleiAn  collection,  as  that  which 
contained  the  fictitious  head  of  Caxton,  another 
purporting  to  be  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  was  en- 
graved on  wood  by  Ames ;  and  this,  after  having 
been  for  so  many  years  received  as  genuine, 
proves  to  be  the  portrait  of  Joachim  Ringelberg, 
a  profound  scholar,  critic,  and  commentator  of 
Antwerp ;  the  original  of  which  was  afSxed  to 
his  EUgtaUue,  Antwerp,  1529,  octavo.  A  iac- 
amile  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.  ii. 
page  289. 

He  mode  his  will,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  prero- 
eative-office,  dated  the  5th  of  June,  1534,  and 
med  not  longafter.  He  writes  himself"  citizen 
and  stationer  of  London."  He  recommends  his 
soul  to  God  and  the  blessed  St.  Mary,  and  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  parochial  church  of  St. 
Bride's  in  Fleet-street,  before  the  high  alter  of 
St.  Eatherine.  "  Item,  For  tythes  for0>^n  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence.  Item,  TotheuMtemity 
of  our  lady,  of  which  I  am  a  brother,  ten 
shillings,  to  pray  for  my  soul.  Itefti,  To  my 
maid,  three  pounds  in  books.  To  Agnes  Tidder, 
widow,  forty  shillings  in  books.   Item,  to  Robert 


Darby,  three  pounds  in  printed  books.  To 
John  Barbanson,  sixty  shillings  in  books,  and 
ten  marks.  To  Hector,  my  servant,  five  marks 
sterling  in  books.  To  Wislin,  twenty  shillings 
in  printed  books.  To  Nowel,  the  book-binder, 
in  Shoe-lane,  twenty  shillings  in  books.  To 
Simon,  my  servant,  twenty  shillings  in  printed 
books.  To  every  of  iny  apprentices,  three  pounds 
in  printed  books.  To  John  Butler,  late  my 
servant,  six  pounds  in  printed  books.  To  my 
servant,  James  Ganer,  in  books  twenty  marks. 
And  forgive  John  Bedel,  stationer,  all  the  money 
he  owes  me,  &c.,  for  executing  this  my  will, 
with  James  Ganer;  and  that  they,  with  the 
consent  of  the  wardens  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Bride's,  purchase  at  least  twenty  shilUngs  a  year 
in  or  near  the  city,  to  prav  for  my  soule,  and  say 
mass.  To  Henry  Pepwell,  stationer,  four  pouncu 
in  printed  books.  To  John  Gouge  forgive  what 
he  owes  me,  and  four  pounds.  To  Robert  Cop- 
land, ten  marks.  And  to  Alard,  book-binder, 
my  servant,  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  four 
pence." 

1534.  The  firtt  Concordance  to  the  English 
NeiB  Talament,  was  compiled  by  Thomas  Gibson, 
an  eminent  printer  in  London.  The  title  of  it 
was.  The  concordance  of  the  new  tettament,  moit 
neceitary  to  be  had  in  the  handet  of  all  toche,  a* 
detire  the  communicacion  of  any  place  contayntd 
in  the  new  tettament.  Imprinted  by  me  Thomas 
Gybson,  Cum  prixilegio  regali ;  with  the  mark 
T.  G.  on  the  sides  of  a  cut,  afterwards  used  by 
John  Day,  with  this  motto,  Sum  horum  charitas. 
Besides  being  a  printer,  Gibson  was  a  studious 
man,  and  continued  in  business  till  1539. 

1535.  The  well-known  edition  of  the  /!»( 
French  Protestant*  Bible  was  printed  by  P.  de 
Wingle,  at  Neuchattle,  in  Switzerland,  and  pub- 
lished, under  the  superintendance  of  Calvin,  by 
Robert  Pierni  Olivetan.  This  edition  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Vaudoise,  or  Waldenses, 
and  is  caUed  the  Bible  of  the  Su>ord,  on  account 
of  that  emblem  being  adopted  by  the  printer. 

Robert  Pierre  Olivetan,  the  coadjutor  of  John 
Calvin,  in  the  translation  of  this  version,  was  also 
related  to  that  intrepid  reformer.  His  true  name 
was  Olivetau,  but  having  assumed  the  name  of 
Olivetanus  in  Latin,  he  was  usually  called  Olive- 
tan.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1538,  not  without 
strong  suspicion  of  being  poisoned. 

For  more  ample  accounts,  concerning  the 
Olivetan  edition  of  the  French  bible,  and  the 
French  New  Testament  of  Faber,  printed  by  de 
Wingle,  in  1534,  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Long,  Clement,  and  other  bibliographeis. 

1535.  William  Mabshall  seems  to  have 
been  a  gentleman,  or  merchant,  who  had  great 
interest  at  court,  and  the  desire  of  queen  Anne 
Boleyn  to  promote  the  reformation, are  the  causes 


*  In  1SS7,  John,  elector  of  Sazonjr,  appointed  Melan- 
cthon  to  draw  up  the  Atigittrg  Co^ftutm  of  fmth,  uul 
which  received  its  name  mim  betnff  presented  In  1680  to 
the  emperor  Charlea  V.,  at  the  diet  held  In  that  cit7,  as 
the  confession  of  faith  of  those  who  fjrom  having  fntetted 
against  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  Itig,  had 
received  the  honooiable  denominatiott  of  PaoTUTANTs. 
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mentioned  by  Ames  and  Herbert  for  his  receiving 
a  royal  licence  to  print.  In  tbis  year  John  Byd- 
dell  printed  for  him,  the  fine  Reformed  or  Pro- 
testant  Primer  from  the  Cantabriant  or  Oxoniaiu 
casting  off  the  pope's  sapremacy  the  year  before. 
A  patent  was  {^ranted  to  Marshall,  as  the  pub- 
lisher, prohibiting  all  printers,  booksellers,  mer- 
chants, and  others,  without  license  of  him,  from 
selling  the  .lame,  during  the  space  of  six  years. 
Most  of  his  books  were  executed  for  him,  as  the 
Defence  of  Peace,  154S,  of  which  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  printed  by 
RobertWyer;  An  Abridgment  of  Sebastian  Mun- 
tters  Chronicle,  1642 ;  and  Eratmru  on  Confet- 
nan,  by  John  Byddell.    Marshall  had  likewise 

Srinted  for  him,  Pieluree  and  Images,  without 
ate,  12mo ;  and  Chrytten  Bysshop  and  Counter- 
fayle  Bysshop,  without  date,  8vo. 

1539.  Roger  Lathem,  according  to  Ames, 
resided  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  printed  a  work 
entitled  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  1536. 
Quarto.  For  this  work,  Ames  cites  a  book  in  the 
collection  of  die  late  earl  of  Oxford ;  but  Her- 
bert states,  that  such  work  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bibl.  Harleiana. 

1635,  July  6.  Sir  Thomas  More,  beheaded 
on  Tower  hill,  for  denying  or  speaking  ambigu- 
ously about  the  supremacy  of  the  king.  He  was 
the  son  of  sir  John  More,  a  judge,  and  bom  in 
London  in  1480.  As  soon  as  he  came  of  age  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  he  apposed 
a  subsidy  demanded  by  Henry  YII.  with  such 
force  that  it  was  refused  by  the  house.  At  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1608  appointed  ja^;e  of  the  sheriff's 
court,  in  London,  which  was  then  a  considerable 
post.  By  the  interest  of  Wolsey  he  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  a  place  in  the 
priTY-council.  In  1620  he  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1623  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,*  where  he  resisted  a 
motion  for  an  oppressive  subsidy,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  cardinal  Wolsey.  Sir  Thomas 
was  made  lord  chancellor  in  1530,  and  by  his  in- 
defatigable application  in  tlfiit  office  there  was  in 
a  short  time  not  a  cause  left  undetermined. 

The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas More ;  if  they  do  not  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  poet,  says  Mr.  Beloe,  they  at  least  confirm 
the  account  of  the  more  than  philosophic  indif- 
ference with  which  he  went  to  his  execution  : — 

If  evils  come  noVthen  our  fears  are  vain ; 
And  if  thej  do,  (ear  bat  aogments  tlie  pain. 


*  In  Uie  I4th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  sir  lliqmas  More 
waa  speaker  to  tiie  house  of  oommons,  and  chancellor  of 
the  dachy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  treated  by  the  king  with 
singDlar  fkndUailty.  The  Ungr  having  once  dined  with 
sir  Thomas  at  hi*  hooae  at  Chelsea,  walked  with  him  near 
an  hoar  in  the  garden,  with  his  arm  ronnd  hi*  neck. 
After  the  king  was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  sir  Thomas's  son.ln- 
law,  observed  be  was  to  be  envied  to  be  so  fiuniUariy 
treated  by  the  king ;  to  which  sir  lliomas  replied,  "  I 
thank  our  lord,  son  BiOfet,  I  find  his  grace  my  very  good 
lofd  indeed,  and  brieve  he  doth  as  singularly  Cavoor  me 
as  any  soblMt  wiHiln  this  reatan ;  howbeit,  I  moat  tell 
thee,  I  have  no  eanse  to  be  proad  thereof;  for  if  my  head 
would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  woald  not  fall  to  eo 
off.'*  rrom  tU*  anecdote,  it  appears,  that  sir  Thomas 
knew  the  king  to  be  a  villain. 


Sir  Thomas  wrote  several  pieces  against  the 
reformation,  and  epistles  to  Erasmus  and  other 
learned  men.  The  best  of  his  works  is  a  kind 
of  political  romance,  entitled  Utopia,*  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  bishop  Burnet. 

The  king  also  had  John  Fisher,t  bishop  of 
Rochester,  executed  for  a  similar  offence,  who 
was  created  a  cardinal  while  in  prison.  When 
this  was  reported  in  Ital^,  numerous  libels  were 
published  all  over  the  kmgdom,  comparing  the 
king  of  England  to  Nero,  Domitian,  Caligula, 
and  the  tyrants  of  antiquity. 

The  following  Epigram  upon  bishop  Fisher, 
is  from  a  work  called  Two  Centuries  ofJSvigranu, 
written  by  John  Heath,  B.  A.  Oxford.  London, 
printed  by  John  Windet,  1610. 

Fisher,  by  being  the  pope's  homble  thraD, 
Missed  not  much  of  being  cardinal! ; 
A  cap  there  was  prepared,  a  legate  sent, 
Ttnvest  his  brow  with  that  pnre  ornament ; 
But  see  how  things  fell  oat,  see  how  he  sped. 
Before  his  cap  came  he  had  lost  his  head. 

1536,  Oct.  4.  The  first  edition  of  the  u^le 
Bible  in  the  English  language,  being  the  trans- 
lation by  Miles  Coverdafe,  and  generally  called 
Coverdeu^s  Bible,  with  the  following  title. 

Bibla^  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  Iryfy 
translated  out  of  the  Douche  imd  Latyn  into 
Englyshe.  M.  o.  xxxv.  The  last  page  has  these 
words  : — Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde 
M.  D.  xxxv.  and  fynished  the  fourth  daye  cf 
October.  It  is  in  folio,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  types,  it  is  now  generally  considered  to 
have  been  printed  at  Zurich,  in  the  printing- 
office  of  Christopher  Froschover,  an  eminent 
printer  of  that  place. 

This  noble  work  had  been  conducted  under  the 
patronage  of  lord  Cromwell.     Six  copies  were 

? resented  to  archbishop  Cranmer  and  Cromwell. 
t  was  dedicated  to  the  King  in  the  following 
manner: — 

Unto  the  moost  victorious  prynce  and  our 
moost  gracyous  sovemygne  lorn  kynge  Henry 
the  eygnth,  kynge  of  Englande  and  of  France, 
lorde  of  Irelande,  &c.  defendour  of  the  fwth, 
and  under  God  the  chefe  snppreme  heade  of'^the 
church  of  Englande. 

The  ryght  and  just  administracyon  of  the 
lawes  of  God  gave  unto  Moses  and  unto  Josua : 
the  testimonye  of  ikythfiilness  that  God  gave  of 
David :  the  plenteous  abundance  of  wysedome 
that  God  gave  unto  Salomon :  the  lucky  and 
prosperous  age  with  the  multiplicacyon  or  sede 

*  The  Utv/iia  Is  a  political  romance  which  represents  a 
perfect,  bat  visionary  republic,  in  an  island  supposed  to 
have  been  newly  diacov^ed  in  America.  "  As  thia  waa 
the  age  of  discovery,"  says  Granger,  "the  learned 
Budeaus,  and  others,  took  it  for  a  genuine  history,  and 
considered  it  hlgbly  expedient,  that  missionariea  ahonld 
be  sent  thiUier,  in  order  to  convert  so  wise  a  nation  to 


+  JoWl'isher  was  bom  at  Beverley,  in  YoAshlre,  in 
usg,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became  oonfessor 
to  Margaret  countess  of  Richmcnid.  mother  to  Bcnry  VII. 
who  by  his  advice  founded  St.  John's  and  Christ's  coUegea, 
Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  sMct 
integrity,  and  fervent  piety.  He  was  Ijeheaded  on  Tower 
hill,  June  »,  1  S3«,  In  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
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which  God  gare  onto  Ahnham  and  Sara  his 
wT£e,  be  geren  unto  you,  moost  mcjaaa  prynoe, 
with  joni  dealest  just  wyfe  and  moost  Teitnous 
piyncease  quene  Jane.  Amen. — This  dedica- 
tion is  thus  subacribed, 

YooT  gmce's  humble  snbjecte  and  daylye 
oiatonr,  Mjles  Coreidak." 

In  this  dedication  he  teUs  his  majesty  that 
"  The  blynd  bishop  of  Rome  no  moie  knew 
what  he  did  when  he  ga,re  him  this  title,  de- 
fenda  of  the  faith,  than  the  Jewish  bishop, 
C^yhas,  when  he  prophesied  that  it  was  better 
to  pat  Chiist  to  death,  than  that  all  the  people 
should  perish :  that  the  pope  gare  him  this  title 
because  his  highness  sunerra  his  bishops  to 
borne  God's  word,  the  root  of  faith,  and  to 
persecute  the  lovers  and  ministers  of  it,  where 
m  erery  deed  he  prophecyed,  that  by  the  righte- 
ous admimstxation  of  his  grace  the  fidth  should 
be  so  defended,  that  God's  word,  the  mother  of 
faith,  should  hare  its  free  course  thorow  all 
christendome,  but  especially  in  his  grace's 
leslme:  that  his  grace  in  very  deed  should 
defende  the  faith,  yea  even  the  true  faith  of 
Christ,  no  dreamcs,  no  fables,  no  heresye,  no 
papistical  inrentioBS,  hut  the  uncormpt  faidi  of 
God's  most  holy  word ;  which,  to  set  forth,  his 
Ughnesa  with  his  most  honourable  council  ap- 
plud  all  stndie  and  endearour." 

He  also  takes  notice  of  the  intolerable  inj  uries 
done  unto  God,  to  all  princes,  and  the  common- 
alities of  all  christian  realms,  since  "  they  who 
diould  be  only  the  ministers  of  God's  word  be- 
came Lords  of  the  world,  and  thrust  the  true  and 
just  princes  out  of  their  rooms."  This  he  im- 
putes to  "  the  ignorance  of  the  scripture  of  God, 
and  to  thel^ht  of  God's  word  being  extinct,  and 
God's  law  being  clean  shut  up,  depressed,  cast 
aside,and  put  out  of  remembrance."  But  he  adds, 
that  "  By  the  king's  most  righteous  administra- 
tion it  was  now  found  again ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty, like  another  Josia,  commanded  straitly, 
that  the  law  of  God  should  be  read  and  taught 
nnto  all  the  people." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  little  manu- 
script Manuel  of  Devotitmi,  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  family  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served, was  the  present  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn 
to  her  maids  of  honour : — "  Grante  us,  most 
mercyfnl  father,  this  one  of  the  greatest  gyftes 
that  ever  thowe  garest  to  mankynde,  the  know- 
ledge of  thie  holy  wille  and  gladde  tidinges  of 
oure  saluation,  this  greate  whue  oppressed  with 
the  tyrannye  of  thy  adversary  of  Rome  and  his 
iantors,  ana  kepte  close  undre  his  Latvne  Lettres, 
and  now  at  length  promulgate,  publyshed,  and 
Ktte  at  lybertye  by  the  g^race  poured  into  the 


*  Oofies  at  HAap  Ooranlale't  vmion  of  the  BMe  m 
pimnKl  in  th*  (oUowinc  UbnrtM,  vlx.,  at  the  BrtUsh 
mucom  and  Slon  college.  In  London;  of  Us  ifet  the 


ajmee 


vtUbUUop  oi  CantBEtmrjr,  at  Lembctbt 
Uiwr,  ■tCkmbrldsej  in  the  Utauy  et  an  loiil'i  edUece, 
and  in  Hie  Bodleian  Ubnrr,  at  Cambridcc;  and  in  Ste 
Utnrr  altb»  bapUat  academy  at  Briitol. 

*  A  ftagment  at  tUa  Blile  (an  enttrdj  pertlaet  copy  b 
■ot  known  to  ezlai)  was  ofltnd  In  a  trade  catakitBe, 
■07,  for  ^S  iti. 


harte  of  thy  supreme  power  our  prince,  as  all 
Unges  hartes  be  in  thie  hande,  as  in  the  olde 
lawe  dydest  use  lyke  mercye  to  Uiie  people  of 
Israeli  by  thie  hie  instrument,  the  good  king 
Jceia,  which  restored  the  temple  decayed  to  his 
former  beawtie,  abolyshed  all  worshippynge  of 
images  and  ydolatrye,  and  sette  abiode  the  lawe 
by  the  space  of  many  hundred  yeres  befor  clean 
oute  of  remembraunce." 

1&36.  Died,  Jooocns  Basics,  snmamed 
AscBNsius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  printers  of 
this  century,  or  that  France  ever  produced.  He 
was  a  Fleming,  a  native  of  Asc,  (in  argo 
Bruxellensi,)  whence  he  was  denominated  Ascen- 
sius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  beeo  bom  oimo 
14fl2,  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  a  religious  house  at  Ghent:  and 
after  continuing  his  studies  at  Brussels  to  have 
visited  Ferraia,  where  he  became  a  scholar  of 
Baptista  Guarino.  He  afterwards  became  a 
professor  of  humanity,  as  some  accounts  say,  at 
Paris,  but  according  to  others,  at  Lyons ;  where 
he  read  public  lectures  upon  the  Latin  poets. 
At  the  last  mentioned  city  Badius  commenced 
his  typographical  career  as  a  corrector  of  the 
press  in  the  establishment  of  Jean  Treschel,  a 
German,  m/ia  ttipendiu  idetalMr,"  as  Guagin 
said :  but  probably  this  employment  was  not  m- 
compatible  with  the  duties  of  his  literary  profes- 
sorship. After  the  death  of  Treschel,  ne  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Thelif,  and  removed  to  Paris. 

He  became  so  great  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
printing,  that  the  learned  Robert  Gaguin, 
general  of  the  Trinitarian  order,  who  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  his  merit,  wrote  a 
letter  to  him,  desiring  he  would  undertake  the 
printing  of  his  works.  This,  with  some  other 
invitations  of  the  learned,  brou^t  Badius  to 
Paris  about  1499,  where  he  designed  to  teach 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  where  his  last  endeavour, 
after  he  had  furnished  himself  with  fine  Roman 
characters,  was  to  explode  the  old  gothic ;  both 
in  his  works  and  by  his  example.  Accordingly, 
he  printed  the  PhUobibliom  of  that  great  en- 
courager  of  learning,  Richard  Bury,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
founder  of  the  Oxford  library,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century;  which  book  was 
sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Bureau,  bishop  of  Cisteron, 
and  confessor  to  the  French  king,  in  order  to  be 
printed  by  him,  which  was  in  1 500.  The  name 
of  Ascensius  first  occnn  as  a  printer  in  a  book  of 
the  year  1497. 

Badius  was  iio  less  skilful  in  restoring  corrupt 
manuscripts,  than  careful  in  printing  uem  wiUi 
the  greatest  accuracy ;  so  that  some  of  his  emUu 
have  contained  but  five  words.  In  printing  the 
work  of  any  living  author,  he  always  followed 
the  copy  exactly;  and  he  informs  us  in  his  pre- 
£M;e  to  his  edition  of  Angdv*  P<^itUmut,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  laudable  diligence 
of  Aldus  Manutias,  and  to  print  from  his  copies 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  This  made  not  only 
the  learned  very  ambitious  to  have  their  works 
printed  by  him,  but  the  most  eminent  booksellers 
of  Paris  courted  his  acquaintance,  and  endea- 
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▼ooied  to  cultivate  it,  in  order  to  secure  their 
business  £rom  his  press.  John  Petit,  sworn 
bookseller  to  that  university,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  that  age,  caused  several  noble 
editions  to  be  printed  by  him ;  as  the  CaUpini 
Dietionarium    Octo   Linguar.     IS  16. 

Amongst  the  works  which  issued  from  this 
prolific  press,  we  find  almost  every  important 
Latin  classic  author,  generally  exhibited  in  a 
large  size,  and  having  the  pages  filled  with 
notes,  or  expUmationt,  by  Badius  himself  and 
other  commentators. 

Badius  was  a  Libraire  Jure  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  under  which  character  he  was  specially 
employed  by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
printing  their  centurtes,  ice.  His  claims  to  the 
character  of  erudition  were  so  far  from  con- 
temptible, that  Trithemius  praises  him  extra- 
vagantly ;  and  Erasmus  has  spoken  well  of  his 
Latinity ;  and  the  famous  Henry  Stephans  com- 
pliments him  higUv  on  his  abilities  as  a  printer. 
So  attached  was  Badius  to  the  typographical 
profession,  that  he  married  his  three  £iu^ter8 
to  three  of  the  most  eminent  printers  in  Paris. 
Petronilla  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Stephans, 
and  mother  of  Henry  Stephans  the  second,  and 
of  two  other  sons,  Robert  and  Francis.  Badius 
gave  the  second,  Johanna,  to  John  Roigny,  and 
the  youngest  Catherina  to  Michael  Vascosanus. 

Jodocus  Badius  had  a  brother  named  John, 
and  a  son  named  Conrad,  who  both  exercised 
the  same  profession.  The  latter  is  found  subse- 
quently as  a  refugee  for  the  sake  of  religion  at 
Geneva,  and  labouring  in  his  profession  there 
conjointly  with  Robert  Stephans.  Badius  was 
succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  son-in-law  John 
de  Roigny. 

The  msigne  or  mark  of  Badius  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  ancient  printing  press,  beneadi 
which  is  sometimes  found  the  words  Prelum 
Asceniianum.  He  occanonally  subjoined  this 
sentence,  JEra  mereat. 

1536.  Died,  Jobh  Rastell,  a  celebrated 
printer  of  London,  where,  according  to  several 
authorities  he  was  bom ;  that  he  was  educated 
in  grammar  and  philosophy ;  afterwards  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  probably  brought  up  to  the  law. 
In  1517,  he  commenced  the  art  of  printing, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  esteemed  a  profession 
fit  for  a  scholar  or  ingenious  man.  Being  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety  and  learning,  he  became 
intimate  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  sister 
Elizabeth  he  married ;  he  was  a  zesilous  defender 
of  the  catholic  cause,  and  a  great  opposer  of  the 
proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  not  any 
information  to  be  gained  of  Rastell's  instructor, 
and  it  is  known  only,  that  he  resided  at  the  sign 
of  the  "  Mermaid  at  Fowls  gate,  next  Cheapside." 
Rastell's  works  are,  Natura  Naturata ;  Canone* 
Attrologici ;  three  dialogues,  one  of  which  is  on 
pursatory,  and  which  was  answered  by  John 
Fritn  ;  this  produced  from  Rastell  an  Apology 
againit  John  Frith  ;  who  also  followed  it  by  a 
second  rn>]y,  which  is  said  to  have  ended  in  his 
opponents  conversion  to  Protestanism.  Rastell 
luewise  wrote  the  Rida  of  a  good  Life ;  and  the 


celebrated  Anglorum  Begum  Chronieon ;  or, 
Pattime*  of  the  People ;  beside  which  seven  Latin 
tracts  are  attributed  to  him,  on  the  following 
subjects:  Concerning  good  Workt;  Of  Speaking  ; 
Upon  Indulgence! ;  On  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Ruary ;  the  Aha$ement  of  Popery ;  Words  of  the 
Englith  Law ;  or,  let  Termes  de  U  Leu;  and  the 
Indexes  of  Anthony  Fitzherbert.  The  books 
printed  by  John  Rastell  are  thirty  in  number. 
He  left  two  sons,  William  and  John ;  the  former 
of  them  succeeded  his  father  as  a  printer,  and 
the  latter  was  in  the  commission  of^the  peace, 
who  had  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Robert  Laugher,  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter. 

Like  the  devices  of  some  of  the  other  early 
printers,  Rastell's  principal  mark  was  formed 
from  the  sign  of  his  dwelling-house,  the  mer- 
maid, of  which  a  representation  is  here  given. 


There  were,  it  is  probable,  two  families  of  the 
Rastell's  about  this  time,  which  makes  it  difficult, 
in  many  places,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
It  is  plam,  that  William  Rastell,  of  St.  Bride's 
parish  in  Ix)ndon,  in  the  year  1530,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  John,  was  a  verr  noted  printer  of  law 
books.  This  iamily  existea  some  tmie  before  the 
Rastells  mendoned  by  Wood. 

1536.  John  Hertford  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  art  of  printing  at  St.  Albans,  half  a  dozen 
books,  executed  within  the  space  of  four  years, 
are  all  which  are  knovni  to haveproceeded from 
its  reestablishmeut.  In  1538,  Hertford  finding 
it  not  to  answer  his  expectation,  removed  to 
Aldersgate-street,  London.  This  second  inter- 
ruption, says  Dr.  Cotton,  is  easily  accounted  for, 
in  the  total  dispersion  of  the  inmates  of  religious 
houses  by  command  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

1536,  July  12.  Died,  Erasmus,  who  oc- 
casionly  assumed  the  prtenomen  of  Detiderius. 
This  learned  Dutchman  was  bom  at  Rotterdam 
in  1467.  He  was  a  singing  boy  in  the  cathedral 
of  Utrecht  till  his  ninth  year,  then  entered  the 
school  at  Deventer,  where  he  displayed  such 
brilliant  powers  that  it  was  predicted  that  be 
would  be  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time. 
Alexander  Hegins  was  his  master,  and  Adrianus 
Florentius,  afterwards  pope  Adrian  lY.  was  his 
school  fellow. 
After  the  death  of  his  parents,  whom  he  lost 
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in  his  finiTteent]i  year,  lui  goardiau  compelled 
him  to  enter  a  monastery ;  and  at  the  age  of 
seroiteen  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit.  The 
bishop  of  Cambiay  delivered  him  from  this 
constraint.     In  1492  he  trarelled  to  Paris,  to 

Sifect  himself  in  theology  and  polite  literature, 
e  there  became  the  instructor  of  several  rich 
Englishmen,  fiom  one  of  whom  he  received  a 
pension  for  life.  He  accompanied  them  to  this 
conntfy  in  1497,  where  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  king.  He  returned  soon  after  to 
Paris,  and  then  travelled  into  Italy  to  increase 
ius  stock  of  knowledge.  In  Bologna,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  he 
was  one  day  mistaken,  on  account  of  his  white 
fcapnlarr,  lot  one  of  the  physicians  who  attended 
those  sick  of  the  plague;  and  not  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  the  people,  as  such  persons  were 
required  to  do,  he  was  stoned,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  This  accident  was  the 
occaaon  of  his  asking  a  dispensation  from  the 
vows  of  his  order,  which  the  pope  granted  him. 

He  visited  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome ;  but, 
brilliant  as  were  the  ofiers  hert  made  him,  he 
pieTened  the  invitation  of  his  friends  in  Enr- 
umd,  where  the  favour  in  whidi  he  stood  with 
Henry  YIII.  promised  him  still  greater  advan- 
tages. When  be  vinted  the  lord  chancellor,  sir 
Tbomas  More,  without  making  himself  known 
to  him,  the  chancellor  was  so  delighted  with  his 
conversation  that  he  exclaimed, "  i  ou  are  either 
Erasmus  or  the  devO."  He  was  offered  a  bene- 
fice, but  was  unwiUing  to  fetter  himself  by  an 
office  of  this  kind.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford.  He  aiterwards 
travelled  through  Oermany  and  the  Nether- 
land,  and  went  to  Basil,  where  he  had  his  works 
printed  by  Froben,  and  in  whose  house  he  for  a 
long  time  resided. 

The  hold  and  satirical  manner  in  which  Eias- 
mns  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  and  clergy,  not  only  in  his  biblical  works, 
bat  in  his  numerous  other  writings,  exposed  him 
to  the  hatred,  and  malicious  machinations  of  a 
host  of  enemies,  who  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  powerful  opponents  of  the 
Roman  catholic  hierarchy  ana  doctrines,  that 
the  monks,  used  to  sav  that  "  Erasmus  laid  the 
egg  that  Martin  Lutner  hatched."  His  works 
were  exclaimed  against  as  disseminatinK  here- 
tieal  opinions,  and  placed  in  the  Jniieet  TExpur- 
fttorit*  as  dang^ous  to  be  read ;  and  narrowly 
escaped  becoming  a  martyr  through  the  fiery 
teal  of  his  adversaries.  Aoout  the  year  1526, 
the  Parisian  divines  publidied  their  cauurae 
upon  various  passages  of  the  paraphrases  of  his 


*  vnien  the  iiueitlaiii  in  the  index  were  ftmnd  of  no 
other  nee  than  to  btinf  the  peccant  rolnmee  ander  the 
eve*  of  the  cmlons,  thev  emploved  the  aeciilar  arm  in 
bonrinc  them  in  pablic  idacee.  The  hietorv  of  these 
Vtmaj  eooflagntioni  hai  often  been  tnced  bjr  wrltort  of 
einiueite  pnrtie*,  tar  the  tmth  ie,  that  both  need  them ; 
lealota  aeem  all  Ibnned  of  one  material,  whatever  be  their 
laitv.  They  bad  yet  to  learn,  tbat  bnrnlnr  waa  not  ooa. 
ndngr,  and  that  theaa  pnbUe  Oree  were  an  advertleement 
by  feodaaatlan.  The  pnblieher  nf  Enamoe'a  CoUoqaiei 
InUirMd  to  procnie  the  burnins  of  bla  book,  which  niaed 
the  ale  to  twenty-foor  tbooaand  oopiea. 


Ifev  Tt*tam*nt  and  other  parti  of  his  works. 
He  states,  that  amongst  other  dreadful  charges 
of  heterodoxy,  they  had  accused  him  of  mun- 
tainin^  the  Aiian  hereof,  on  account  of  a  typo- 
graphical error  which  had  crept  into  a  second 
edition  of  his  paraphrase  before  mentioned. 
The  liberality  of^  Frauds  I.  was  indeed  happily, 
for  some  time  a  counterpoise  to  the  precipitate 
and  anathemising  zeal  of  these  bigotted  tUvines ; 
for  •  considerable  period  elapsed  before  the  uni- 
versity dared  to  publish  their  censure  of  bis 
works. 

Whatever  imperfections  may  be  discovered  in 
some  particular  parts  in  the  character  of  Erasmus, 
he  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  adorned  the  oommonweidth  of  learning, 
and  his  memory  must  be  revered  by  every  friend 
of  ^ius,  learning,  and  moderation.  Liveliness 
of  imagination,  depth  and  variety  of  erudition, 
together  with  great  sagacity  of  judgment,  were 
in  nim  eminenUy  united. 

Erasmus  and  Luther  asserted,  that  to  bum 
heretics  was  contrair  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 
the  condemnation  of  which  proposition  was  con- 
stantiy  repeated  in  all  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
the  Sorbonn&  P.  Courayer  considers  this  cm- 
mre  of  theirs  more  scandalous,  than  all  the 
propositions  of  Luther.  Such  cruel  measures 
were  revolting  to  the  natural  feelings  of  Francis. 
His  first  movement  was  aversion ;  and  h«  began 
by  rescuing  some  of  the  victims  of  intolerance. 

1536,  Sept.  22.  William  Tyndale  or  Tindall, 
otherwise  named  Hitcrins,  one  of  the  first 
publishers  of  the  Half  Scripturet  in  Enarlish : 
burnt  at  the  stake.  He  was  bom  at  Hunt's 
court,  about  the  year  1477.  Studied  at  Oxford. 
His  ancestors  were  the  barons  de  Tynedale,  who 
for  several  centuries  were  settled  on  the  baiiks  of 
the  Tyne,  and  whdke  seat  was  Langler  Castle,  a 
small  but  strong  fortress.  His  bebaviour  at 
college  was  such  as  gained  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion both  for  morals  and  leaminr,  m>  &at  he  was 
admitted  a  canon  of  cardinal  Wolsey's  new 
college,  now  Christ  church.  But  making  his 
opinions  too  public  he  was  ejected,  and  retired 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  and 
took  a  degree.  Embracing  every  opportuni^  to 
propagate  the  new  opinions,  he  was  placed  in 
imminent  danger  both  in  Gloucestershire,  at 
Bristol,  and  at  London.  His  thoughts  were 
bent,  about  1524-5,  upon  translating  the  New 
Tatanunt  into  English ;  but  being  sensible  he 
could  not  do  it  with  safety  in  England,  he  went 
abroad,  receiving  verr  liberal  pecuniary  assist- 
ance fiom  his  menu,  who  were  favourers  of 
Luther's  opinions.  He  first  went  to  Saxony, 
where  he  held  conferences  with  Luther,  and  his 
leamed  friends,  then  came  back  into  tiie  Nether- 
lands, and  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  there  was 
a  very  considerable  factory  of  English  mer- 
chants, many  of  whom  were  zealous  adherents 
to  Luther's  doctrine.  Here  he  immediately 
began  his  translation  of  the  New  Tettament,  in 
which  he  had  the  assistance  of  John  Fiyth,  and 
William  Roye,  the  former  of  whom  was  burnt 
at  Smithfield  for  heresy,  July,  1533,  and  the 
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latter  Battered  tlu.t  drea,dful  death  in  Portugal 
on  the  same  aoeoaaUon.  The  New  Tettament 
was  printed  in  1626,  in  Svo.,  without  the  tntns- 
lators  name.  As  there  were  only  1600  printed, 
and  all  the  copies  which  could  possibly  be  got 
into  England,  were  committed  to  the  flames, 
this  first  edition  is  extremely  rare. 

When  this  translation  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land, the  supporters  of  the  church  of  Rome 
became  very  much  alarmed ;  William  Warham,* 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Cuthbert  Tons- 
taU,f  bishop  of  London,  issued  their  orders  and 
monidoBS  to  bring  in  all  the  New  Tettamentt 
translated  into  the  Tulgar  tongue,  that  they 
might  be  burnt.  But  this  illju^ed  policy  only 
took  off  many  copies  which  lay  dead  upon  Tin- 
dall's  hands,  and  supplied  him  with  money  for 
another  and  more  correct  edition,  printed  in 
1634,  while  the  first  edition  was  in  the  mean 
while  printed  twice,  but  not  by  the  translator. 
Of'Tonstall's  singular  purchase,  we  have  given 
an  anecdote  at  page  2.36  ante,  the  following  fact 
is  also  related :  "  sir  Thomas  More  being  lord 
chancellor,  and.  having  sereral  persons  accused 
of  heresy,  and  ready  for  execution,  offered  to 
compound  with  one  of  them,  named  George 
Constantine,  for  his  life,  upon  the  easy  terms  of 
discoTiering  to  him  who  they  were  in  lx>ndon 
that  saintained  Tindall  beyond  sea.  After  the 
poor  man  had  got  as  good  security  for  his  life  as 
the  honour  and  truth  of  the  chancellor  could 
give  him,  he  told  him  it  was  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don who  maintained  Tindall,  by  sendmg  him  a 
sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  impressions  of  his 
Tettamenti.  The  chancellor  smiled,  saying  that 
he  believed  he  said  true.  Thus  was  the  poor 
confessors  life  saved."  John  Tindall,  our  autnors 
brother,  was  prosecuted,  and  condemned  to  do 
penance.  Humphrey  Montaouth,  his  great 
patron  and  benefactor,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
tower,  and  almost  ruined.  In  1529,  sir  Thomas 
More  published  A  DyaUtge,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  books  burnt  were 
not  New  Teitamente,  bat  Tindall's  or  Luther's 
Tettamenti}  and  so  corrupted,  as  to  be  quite 
another  tliin|^.  In  1630,  Tindall  published  an 
answer  to  this  dialogue,  and  proceeded  in  trans- 
lating the  five  books  of  Moses,  from  the  Hebrew 
into  £nglish ;  but  happening  to  go  bv  sea  to 
Hamburgh,  to  have  it  printed  there,  the  vessel 


•  wnUam  Waiham,  uchUahop  of  Canterborj,  wu 
bom  at  Oakder,  In  Hunpdiira,  »bout  the  jar  uss.  He 
WM  hish  in  fikvoor  both  Willi  Henry  VII.  ud  Heiu7  VIII.: 
and  wu  sttccentvely  muter  of  the  roUa,  lord  keeper,  loid 
chancellor,  chancellor  of  the  nnlvenity  bf  Oxford,  and 
aidiUdiop  of  Canterbory.  He  died  Aogiut  is,  16SS,  and 
wu  boiled  In  his  cathednl.  He  wu  succeeded  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  Cruimer. 

t  Cothbot  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  wu  suocesslTdy 
master  of  the  rolls,  prebendary  of  York,  dean  of  Sarom, 
bishop  cf  London,  and  lord  privy  seaL  He  was  an  able 
negodator,  and  a  good  critic.  He  wu  deprived  by  Edward 
VI.  but  wu  restwed  by  Mary,  and  appointed  one  of  her 
aedeslastleal  commissioners.  In  that  odious  office  he  dis- 
Ungnlshed  Umself  by  his  mildness  and  humanity.  Hewu 
again  deprived  by  ■Uzabelh,  but  so  highly  esteemed  wu 
iia,  even  by  notestants,  that  be  found  an  asylum  in  tlic 
fkmny  of  aimliisluv  Parker,  with  whom  he  resided  till  his 
death,  wUditookuaoeNovamber  18,  lug,  and  wu  buried 
in  Lambeth  chnrra. 


was  wiedced,  and  he  lost  all  his  money,  books, 
writings  and  copies,  and  was  obliged  to  begin 
a-new.  At  Hamburgh  he  met  with  Miles 
Coverdale,  who  assisted  him  in  translating  the 
Pentateuch,  which  was  printed  in  1630,  in  a 
small  octavo  volume,  and  apparently  at  different 
presses.  He  afterwards  made  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Prophecy  of  Jotuu,  with  a  large 
prologue,  which  was  printed  in  1631 ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  he  translated  no  more  books  of 
scripture. 

From  Hamburgh  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and 
was  there  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Henry  VIIL,  and  his  council  employed  one 
Henry  Philips  on  this  disgraceful  commission. 
He  got  the  procurator  general  of  the  emperor's 
court  at  Brussels,  and  ouer  officers,  to  seize  him, 
and  convey  him  to  the  castle  of  Villefort,  where 
he  remained  a  pri^ner  a  year  and  a  half.  Tin- 
dall was  at  length  brought  to  trial,  where  he 
pleaded  his  own  cause.  None  of  his  arguments, 
however,  being  admitted,  he  was  condemned, 
and  being  brought  to  execution  in  1636,  he  wa^ 
first  strangled  and  then  burnt  His  last  words 
were  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  eyes." 
Thus  perished  one  of  the  best  men  and  ablest 
writers  of  his  time. 

Speaking  of  Tindall — It  is  a  common  thing 
with  grateiul  people  to  erect  statutes,  and  em- 
bellish monuments  with  florid  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  those  who  have  done  service  to  their 
country ;  but,  surely  he  who  devoted  his  time  to 
the  translating  of  the  scriptures,  and  became  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  religrious  liberty,  deserves 
a  more  lasting  remembrance  than  pyramids  of 
stone  or  marble. 

Tindall's  principal  theological  and  controver- 
sial tracts  were  collected  together,  and  printed 
with  the  works  of  John  Fryth,  and  Barnes,  in 
one  volume,  fol.  by  John  Day,  1672. 

1636.  In  this  year,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  monasteries  were  abolished,  and  their  reve- 
nues, amounting  to  £32,000  per  annum,  confis- 
cated to  the  kmg^s  use,  in  addition  to  a  vast 
quantity  of  plate  and  other  valuable  property, 
computedat  more  than  j£  100,000.  As  the  monks 
luid  all  along  shown  the  king  the  greatest  resis- 
tance, he  resolved  to  deprive  them  of  future 
power  to  injure  him.  He  accordingly  empowered 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now  made  principal 
secretary  of  state,  to  send  commissioners  into  the 
several  counties  of  England  to  inspect  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  to  report  with  rigorous  exactness 
the  conduct  and  deportment  of  those  who  were 
resident  there.*  This  employment  was  readily 
undertaken  by  some  creatures  of  the  court,  who 
are  said  to  have  discovered  monstrous  disorders 
in  many  of  the  religious  houses.  The  accusa- 
tions, whether  true  or  false,  were  urged  with 


•  A  book  wu  iagt  by  the  English  monasteries,  in 
which  a  detail  of  tlie  aeandaloos  anaimitiea  pnc«iaMi  in 
icUgiou  houses  were  eotared,  for  the  inq^eetion  of 
vislton  under  Henry  VIII.,  in  ottler  to  blacken  Uwm,  and 
hasten  their  diaaalntlan.  It  wu  tanned  the  Blaefc  B9ok, 
Hence  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  I'll  set  you  down  in  my  black 
book." 
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great  clunour  agunst  tbese  commnnities,  and  a 
general  horror  was  excited  in  the  nation  against 
them.  But  as  great  discontent  and  murmurs 
were  erinced  by  many  persons  of  rank  and 
learning,  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
Henry  took  care  that  all  those  who  could  he  use- 
ful to  him,  or  even  dangerous  in  case  of  opposi> 
tion,  should  "be  sharers  m  the  spoil.  He  either 
made  a  gift  of  the  revenues  of^  the  convents  to 
his  principal  courtiers,  or  sold  them  at  low  prices, 
at  exchaniged  them  for  lands  on  very  disadran- 
tageoos  terms.  In  the  midst  of  these  commo- 
tioDs  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  seen  to  blaze 
widi  unusual  fierceness.*  Those  who  adhered 
to  the  pope  or  those  who  followed  the  doctrines 
of  Lutner,  were  equallT  the  objects  of  royal  ven- 
geance and  ecclesiastical  persecution.  Henry 
delivered  his  opinions  in  a  law,  which,  from  its 
horrid  consequences,  was  afterwards  termed  the 
Bloodi/  StatuU.f  From  the  multiplied  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  national  systems  of  be- 
lief, mostly  drawn  up  by  the  king  himself,  few 
knew  not  what  to  tnink  or  what  (o  profess. — 
Cromwell  eail  of  £ssex,  who  waslord  privy  seal, 
ricegerent  to  the  king's  highness,  and  Cnuimer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  both  seen  to 
favour  the  reformation  with  all  their  endeavours. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, together  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were 
for  leading  the  king  back  to  his  original  supersti- 
tion. But,  in  fact,  Henry  submitted  to  neither ; 
his  pride  had  long  been  so  inflamed  by  flattery, 
that  be  thought  himself  entitled  to  regulate  by 
his  own  singte  opinion,  the  religious  faith  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Leetura  on  Hutory,  truly 
observes,  how  can  we  help  acknowledgmg  the 
band  of  God  when  we  see  great  and  important 
erents  brought  about  by  seemingly  trifling  and 
inconsiderable  means ;  or  by  means  which  seem 
to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  end;  who 
would  have  imagined  that  the  desire  which  Henry 
VIII.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would 
have  brought  about  the  reformation  in  England  i^ 
Again,  he  observes,  how  incapable  riches  and 
power  are  to  satisfy  the  min(U  of  man ;  is  an 


•  BHiabeth  Barton,  a  emntnr  (M  «(  AltUngton,  in 
Kent,  (therefore  called  tbe  "Iioljr  maid  at  Kent,"]  with 
nme  of  her  accompUcea,  were  adjudged  piiltjr  of  high 
tnuon,  for  a  conspiracy  agalnat  the  Ung,  and  execated, 
April  SOOi,  1534. 

t  No  leea  than  Ave  hundred  persona  were  Impriaoned 
wt  contiadlctlng  the  opinloni  delivered  in  the  Bloaiji 
Statutt:  and  received  protection  onljr  ftrom  the  lenity  of 
OomweH.  Lambert,  a  tcboolinaatcr,  and  doctor  Bamea, 
who  bad  been  inatrumental  In  Lambert's  execution,  felt 
>h<  leverttj  at  the  penecnting  spirit,  and  by  a  bill  In 
parUament,  without  any  trial,  were  condemned  to  the 
tames,  discussing  theological  questions  at  the  very  stake. 
With  Barnes  were  ezecnted  one  Oerraid,  and  Jerome,  for 
me  same  opinions.  Three  catholics  also,  wliose  names 
«cre  Abel.  Featheratone,  and  Fowd,  were  dragged  upon 
me  same  honlle*  to  execution;  and  who  declared  that 
tbe  most  grievous  part  of  their  punishment  was  the  being 
onpled  with  such  heretical  mlMcreantt  as  were  united  in 
the  same  calamity. 

t  The  indlscretian  of  a  Portuguese  priest,  who  would 
■x>t  give  place  to  one  of  tlie  king's  officers  in  Japan,  and 
tte  obstinacy  of  the  Jesnila,  in  refusing  to  give  up  the 
boose  whidi  a  nobleman  liad  given  them,  when  Ms  son 
daimcd  it  back  again,  occasioned  the  extirpatioB  of  the 
Roman  catbaUc  rellgian  in  that  country. 


observation  which  few  persons,  in  the  coarse  of 
their  own  experience,  have  not  seen  occasion  to 
make.  But  the  sentiment  makes  a  deeper 
impression  upon  us  when  we  see  it  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  statesmen  and  kings.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  vanity  of  the  living  in  their 
boundless  provision  for  futurity,  in  the  dissipation 
of  the  large  fortunes  of  covetous  persons,  by  the 
extravagance  of  their  heirs.  But  it  does  not 
aflect  us  so  much  as  when  we  read  in  history, 
that  the  riches  which  pope  Siztus  V.  amassed  m 
his  pontificate,  and  those  which  Henry  IV.  king 
of  France,  had  with  great  difSculty  saved,  were 
squandered  away  within  less  than  a  year  after 
their  4ieaths;  and  also,  that  the  treasure  which 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  had  raised,  by  every  art 
of  extortion,  went  almost  as  fast  by  Henry  v  III. 
his  son  and  successor. 

1536.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Cover- 
daU'i  Bible,  a  royal  proclanuttion  was  issued  to 
the  clergT  to  provide  a  book  "  of  the  icAo^e  JBibU, 
both  in  Laten,  and  also  in  £ngluk,  and  lay  the 
same  in  the  quire  for  everye  man  that  will  to  loke 
and  reade  thereon." 

Tbe  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
assembling  June  9,  the  year  1536,  Dr.  Heylin 
tells  us  that  the  clergy  then  agreed  upon  a  form 
of  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  graciously  indulge  unto  his  subjects  of 
the  laity  the  reading  of  uie  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  that  a  new  translation  of  it  might 
be  fordiwith  made  for  that  end  and  purpose. 
By  this  it  appears  that  the  clergy  did  not  approve 
of  the  tranuation  already  made  by  Tindall  and 
Coverdale,  and  that  their  attempt,  which  they 
made  two  years  ago  to  have  the  royal  permission 
to  make  a  new  one  did  not  succeea. 

Soon  after  the  finishing  this  Bible,  were  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Cromwell, keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  vicegerent  to  the  king  for  and  concerning  all 
his  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical  within  his  realme, 
"  Injunctions  to  the  clergy,  by  the  authorite  of 
the  king's  highnesse,''*  the  seventh  of  which 
was  as  follows : — 

"That  every  person  or  proprietary  of  any 
parish  churche  within  this  realme  shall  on  this 
side  the  feast . of  SL  Peter  ad  vincula  (August  1) 
nexte  comming  prouide  a  boke  of  the  whole  Bible, 
both  in  Latin  and  also  in  English,  and  lay  the 
same  in  the  quire  for  everye  man  that  will  to 
loke  and  read  thereon ;  and  shall  discourage  no 
man  from  the  reading  any  parte  of  the  Bible, 


*  Formerly  kings  were  apostrophised  by  the  title  of  your 
grace.  Henry  VIII,  was  the  first,  says  Houssale,  who 
first  assumed  the  title  of  higkneu ;  and  at  length  majesty. 
It  was  Francis  I.  who  saluted  him  with  the  last  tiUe,  in 
their  interview,  in  this  year,  though  he  called  himself 
only  the  first  gentleman  in  his  kingdom.  The  titla  of 
Honour  of  Seldon  is  a  very  curious  volume,  and,  as  the 
learned  Usher  told  Evelyn,  tbe  most  vainable  work  of  this 
great  scholar.  He  vlniUcates  the  right  of  a  king  of  Eng- 
land to  the  title  of  Bmptror. 

And  never  yet  was  titlb  did  not  move ; 

And  never  eke  a  mind,  that  tUlt  did  not  love. 

An  honest  curate  of  Montfemt  refused  to  bestow  the 
title  of  highneu  on  the  duke  of  Mantua,  because  he  found 
in  his  breviary  these  words :  Tm  wIu*  Domliuu,  tu  aotu* 
AltiMtinuu  I  from  all  which  he  concluded,  that  none  but 
the  Lord,  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  kighneu. 

2   L 
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nther  in  Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort, 
exhort,  and  admonish  every  man  to  read  the 
same  as  the  very  word  of  God  and  the  spiritual 
foode  of  manne's  soul,  whereby  they  may  the 
better  Inowe  their  duties  to  God,  to  their  soae- 
raigne  lord  the  king,  and  their  neighbour ;  ever 
gentilly  and  charitably  exhorting  them,  that, 
using  a  sober  and  modest  behavioure  in  the 
reading  and  inquisition  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
same,  they  doo  in  no  wise  stifly  or  eagerly  con- 
tend to  stryve  one  with  another  about  the  same, 
but  referre  the  declaration  of  those  places  that  be 
in  controversie  to  the  iudgemente  of  them  that 
be  better  learned.  This  seems  a  confirmation 
of  Coverdale's  Bible  being  licensed  by  the  king, 
since  by  this  injunction  it  is  ordered  to  be  had  in 
churches,  and  there  read  by  any  that  would,  there 
being  no  other  Bible  in  English  at  this  time  than 
Coverdale's. 

Whether  the  archbishop  had  a  mind  to  have 
Tindall's  prologues  and  notes  reprinted,  or  the 
printers  thought  such  an  edition  would  sell  well 
we  find  the  next  year  (1637)  published  another 
noted  edition  of  the  English  Bible  in  folio,  and 
is  usually  called  Matthewe's  Bible,*  from  the 
name  affixed  to  it,  as  the  editor.  It  was  printed 
abroad,  at  the  expense  of  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church ;  and  was  "  set  forth  with  the  king's  most 
gracious  licence."  It  bears  the  following  title : — 
Tfie  Byhle,  tchieh  u  all  the  Holy  Scripture,  in 
which  are  contayned  the  Olde  avia  Newe  Testa- 
ment, truly  ana  purely  translated  into  Englyth. 
By  Thomas  Matthewe."t 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prophets  are  printed 
on  the  top  of  the  page  the  initial  letters  R.  G. 
*.  «.  Richard  Grafton,  and  at  the  bottom  E.  W. 
».  «.  Edward  Whitchurch,  who  were  both  the 
printers  and  publishers,  and  at  whose  expense 
this  impression  was  maide ;  and  was  "  set  forth 
with  the  king's  most  gracious  licence." 

Richard  Grafton,  sent  six  copies  of  this  edition 
to  Cromwell,  at  his  lordship's  request,  accom- 
panying them  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  com- 
plained, that  after  having  printed  1500  copies  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  £500  he  was  apprehen- 
t&ye  of  being  undersold  by  the  Dutch  booksellers. 


*  TiM  BMe,  "wltli  marginal  notes,  black  letter,  with 
ents.  1510.  Thla  la  the  Bihh,  In  which,  by  an  aitftd 
counterfeit,  deaoibed  by  Mr.  Wanley,  St.  Panl  la  called 
the  ktwve,  &c.  the  XBaure  of  the  true  word  aenani^  and 
the  inacrtlon  of  the  false  reading,  though  dlacoverable  by 
an  exact  obaerrer,  are  so  well  executed,  that  the  BibU 
wai  gold  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  tot  seventeen  gniaeu, 
by  one  Thornton,  who.  Indeed,  first  effaced  Matthew's 
jnefiice,  all  the  dates  except  one,  of  which  he  erased 
XVII.,  and  added  a  note  that  this  Bible,  Vihlch  was  the 
edition  of  1637,  was  printed  In  1920,  a  date  earlier  than 
that  of  any  English  Bible.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
reading  was  ever  really  printed.  There  is  no  other  copy 
In  the  worid  that  has  this  alteration. 

t  The  name  of  Thomas  Matttaewe  is  affixed  to  this 
bible  as  the  editor ;  but  this,  it  is  said,  was  fictitious ;  and 
that  the  real  editor  was  Jolm  Rogers :  a  native  of  Lan. 
cashlre,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
Bcqnainted  with  Ttndall  at  Antwerp ;  but  in  queen  Mary's 
reign,  (being  then  in  England)  he  became  the  first  martyr 
of  her  reign,  being  burnt  at  Smithfleld,  February  4,  1665, 
on  account  of  printing  tills  bible.  Nicholls,  in  his 
Commentorp  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  however, 
states  tliat  TItomas  Matthews  was  pteliendaiy  of  St. 
Paul's. 


who,  observing  how  acceptable  the  English  bible 
was  to  the  common  people,  were  designing  to 
print  it  in  a  smaller  volume  ;  and  though  he  be- 
lieved the  editions  which  they  would  print  would 
be  very  inferior  in  paper,  type,  and  correctness, 
yet  without  his  lordship's  interposition,  they 
would  probably  ruin  him  and  his  friends.  He 
therefore  entreated  his  lordship  to  obtain  for  him, 
from  the  king,"  that  none  should  print  the  bible 
for  three  years  but  himself;"  and  ur^^ed  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  result  from  enjoining  every 
clergyman  to  have  one,  and  placing  six  copies  in 
every  abbey.  By  this  it  would  seem,  that  Grafton 
intended  another  impression,  since  the  number 
already  printed,  namely,  1500,  was  no  wise 
sufficient  to  answer  so  large  a  demand. 

A  resolution  was  soon  after  taken  to  revise  this 
edition  of  Matthew's,  and  to  print  it  again 
without  the  prologues  or  annotations,  at  which 
great  ofience  was  pretended  to  be  taken,  as  con- 
taining matters  heretical,  and  very  scandalous 
and  defamatory.  From  the  following  circum- 
stance, it  is  supposed  that  Richard  Grafton  and 
Edward  Whitcnurch,  executed  this  edition  at 
Paris,  because  at  that  time  there  were  in  Fiance 
better  printers  and  paper  than  could  be  had  here 
in  England.  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  procured 
a  letter  to  be  written  from  Heniy  VIII.  to  the 
king  of  France,  that  some  of  his  subjects  might 
be  licensed  to  print  an  English  bible  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris ;  and  at  the  same  time  another 
letter  was  sent  to  Bonner,  Henry's  ambassador 
at  the  French  court,  to  afford  this  request  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  Francis  complied,  and 
Bonner  appeared  so  zealous  in  the  cause,  that 
Cromwell  first  procured  him  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford,  and  immediately  afterwards  that  of 
London.  The  work  advanced  and  was  even  on 
the  verge  of  its  conclusion,  when  the  printer  was 
summoned  before  the  inquisitors*  of  the  faith, 
who  charged  him  with  certain  articles  of  heresy, 
whilst  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  the  proprietor, 
of  the  book,  and  Coverdale  the  corrector  of  the 
press,  escaped  only  by  suddenly  leaving  the 
country.  Four  dry  vats  filled  witn  the  copies  of 
the  bibles  which  they  left  behind,  were  sold  by 
the  lieutenant  criminal,  to  whom  they  were 
delivered  to  be  burned  in  Maulbert  place,  to  a 
haberdasher  to  wrap  his  wares  in,  and  these 
upon  a  second  visit  which  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church made  to  Paris,  were  bought  up  by  them, 
together  with  the  presses  and  types  which  they 
hiM  formeriy  used,  and  the  servants  of  their  fiist 
printer  engaged  to  go  with  them  to  England, 
where  they  resumed  uie  work,  and  finished  it  the 
middle  of  April,  in  the  following  year.  It  is  in 
larve  folio,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
bihU  of  the  latest  volume,  or  the  great  bibU,\  a 


*  Copies  of  the  royal  license  by  Franda  I.,  and  of  the 
instrument  of  the  uiquisitiou  for  inhibiting  the  bibles, 
may  be  seen  in  Strype's  UemoriaU  <if  ArckUthop  Crmmtr, 
v.  I.,  c.  xxi.,  b.  1.,  p.  Il9j  and  vol.  II.,  appendix.  Mo. 
XXX.,  Fox. 

t  Vellum  copies  of  this  edition  are  in  the  British 
museum,  and  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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tann  which  seems  to  have  been  occasionaUy 
giren  to  other  early  folio  editions. 

Fulke,  in  his  Defence  of  the  EnglUh  Tnaula- 
ttoii  of  the  Bible,  relates,  Uiat "  when  Coverdale's 
tnmslation  was  finished,  and  presented  to  Henry, 
be  gave  it  bishop  Gardiner  and  some  others  to 
examine.  They  kept  it  so  long,  that  at  lost 
Henry  had  to  call  lor  it  himself.  When  they 
delirered  the  book,  he  demanded  their  opinion 
of  the  tnuulation.  They  answered,  that  there 
were  many  &ults  in  it."  "  Well,"  said  the  king, 
"but  are  there  any  heresies  mentioned  in  it?" 
Tbey  replied,  **  There  were  no  heresies  they 
coald  find."  "  If  there  be  no  heresies,"  said 
Heaiy,  "  then,  in  God's  name,  let  it  go  abroad 
anKmg  our  people." — Lewit. 

1536.  Eng^ving  in  doti  or  commonly  called 
'  itippUng,  is  the  only  mode  of  engranng  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Italians.  AgDstino  de  Musis,  better  known  bv 
the  name  of  iltijriwttfM  of  Fentce,  a  pupil  of  ]kf  ark 
iotonio,  used  it  in  several  of  his  earliest  works, 
but  confined  it  to  the  flesh,  as  in  the  undated 
print  of  an  old  man  leated  upon  a  bank,  with  a 
tottage  in  the  back  ground.  He  flourished  from 
1509  to  1636.  We  also  find  it  in  a  print  of  a 
(ingU  figure  standing,  holding  a  cup  and  look- 
ing tqncard*,  by  Giulio  Cam^gnola,  who  en- 
grar^  about  the  year  1516.  The  back  ground 
is  executed  with  round  dots,  made  apparently 
with  a  dry  point.  The  figure  is  outlinea  with  a 
itroke  deeply  engraved,  and  finished  with  dots, 
in  a  manner  g^eaUy  resembling  those  prints  which 
Demarteau  engraved  at  Paris  in  imitation  of  red 
ehalk.  The  hair  and  beard  are  expressed  by 
strokes.  Stephen  de  Laulne,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, followed  the  steps  of  Campagnola ;  and 
many  of  his  slight  works  are  executed  in  dots 
only.  John  Boulanger,  a  French  artist,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  his  cotemporary,  Nicholas  Von  Plattenberg, 
improred  greatly  on  this  method,  and  practised 
il  with  much  success.  John  Lutma  executed 
this  kind  of  work  with  a  hammer  and  a  small 
panch  or  chissel. 

In  this  style  of  engraving,  Francis  Bartolozzi, 
stands  preeminent  in  modem  times ;  he  contrived 
to  execute  it  so  beautifully  as  to  assist  in  seducing 
the  public  taste  from  the  superior  and  legitimate 
style  of  line  engraving.  He  wtis  bom  at  Florence, 
in  1728,  and  died  at  Lisbon,  1816.  He  resided 
for  some  time  in  England,  and  executed  many 
prints  for  Boydell's  Shaitpeare,  which  exhibit 
exquisite  specimens  of  taste  and  execution. 

1537.  In  this  year  was  printed  at  Lyons,  a 
book  entitled,  Les  Conlrovet  dei  Sexei  masculin 
et  femenin,  16mo.  The  author,  Gratian  du 
Font ;  asserts  that  every  man  will,  at  the  resur. 
lectioD,  be  an  entire  body,  without  the  least  de- 
formity. He  maintains  that  were  every  part  of 
the  body  separated  into  fifteen  hundred  difierent 
places,  they  would  all  unite,  and  become  com- 
plete. He  adds  that  Adam  will  regain  the  part 
fiDm  which  Eve  was  formed,  and  that  Eve  must 
'gain  become  Adam's  side ;  and  thus,  he  says,  it 
will  be  with  aU  other  persons;  every  man  will  be 


like  Adam,  and  every  woman  like  Eve  ;  and  he 
concludes  with  a  positive  assertion,  that  woman 
will  cease  to  exist 

1538.  Printing  introduced  at  Tortosa,  a  city 
of  Spain.  In  the  library  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  there  is  a  curious  book  of  this  yetur, 
namely  the  Mariale  of  Bemardinus  de  Sorio,. 
who  was  rector  of  the  college  of  Tortosa.  The 
printer,  Amaldum  Guillermi,  is  protected  for  ten 
years,  under  a  penalty  of  1000  florins  and  for- 
feiture of  the  copies. — The  Mariale  is  a  quarto, 
consisting  of  277  leaves  printed  irregularly  in 
black  letter,  with  a  few  flowered  initials  of  coarse 
workmanship.  The  title-page  is  ornamented 
with  wood  cuts  on  both  sides.  The  paper  b 
strong  though  yellow ',  neither  the  type  nor  press- 
work  are  very  good. 

1538.  In  this  year  the  Englitk  Bible  was  per- 
mitted to  be  exposed  to  sale,  and  p  ubHcly  read ;  and 
an  injunction  was  published  by  the  vicar  general 
of  the  kingdom, "  ordering  the  clergy  to  provide, 
befor*  a  certain  festival,  one  book  of  the  whole 
bible,  of  the  largest  volume  in  English,  and  to 
set  it  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  their 
churches,  where  their  parishioners  might  most 
commodiously  resort  to  read  it ;"  the  expense  of 
which  was  to  be  home  equally  by  the  clergyman 
and  the  parishioners.  A  royal  declaration  was 
also  issued,  which  the  curates  were  to  read  in 
their  respective  churches,  informing  the  people 
of  the  injunction  to  place  it  in  the  cnurches,  and 
of  the  permission  given  to  all  to  read  it ;  with 
directions  how  to  read  and  hear  it,  and  advising 
them  to  avoid  all  disputes  about  the  scriptures 
in  "  tavems  or  alehouses,"  and  rather  to  consult 
those  who  were  authorized  to  preach  and  explain 
them.  "  It  was  wonderful,"  says  Strype,  "  to 
see  with  what  joy  this  book  of  God  was  received, 
not  only  among  the  leameder  sort,  and  those 
that  were  noted  for  lovers  of  the  ELeformation, 
but  generally  all  England  over,  amon^  all  the 
vulgar  and  common  people ;  and  with  what 
greediness  God's  word  was  read,  and  what  resort 
to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was."  Again, 
he  observes,  "  that  the  paisons,vicars,  and  curates 
did  read  confusedly  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
king's  injunctions,  lately  set  forth,  and  com- 
manded by  them  to  be  read :  humming  and  hawk- 
ing therat,  that  almost  no  man  could  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  injunction.  And  they  secret- 
ly suborned  certain  spreaders  of  rumours  and 
ulse  tales  in  comers,  who  interpreted  the  injunc- 
tions to  a  false  seBse.  And  bad  their  parishioners, 
notwithstanding  what  they  read,  being  compelled 
so  to  do,  that  they  should  do  as  they  did  in  times 
past,  to  live  as  tneir  fathers ;  and  that  the  old 
fashion  is  the  best.  They  even  insinuated  that 
the  king  meant  to  take  away  the  liberties  of  the 
realm,  with  other  seditious  intimations." 

Mr.  Thoresby  mentions  the  New  Tettament 
printed  at  Paris,  by  Reignault,  in  1538,  at  the 
expense  of  bishop  Bonner.  It  was  printed  in 
8vo.  in  two  columns,  Englith  and  Latin ;  and 
has  I  Peter  ii.  13,  thus  translated,  "  Unto  the 
Kvnge  a*  the  chefe  heade,"  doubtless  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Henry  VIII. 
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1538.  Kinff  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  license  to 
James  Nicholson,  a  printer,  who  resided  in  St. 
Thomas's  hospital,  in  Soutbwark,  to  print  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin  and  English,  in  quarto. 
The  English  was  Coverdale's  version,  and  the 
Latin,  that  of  the  Vulgate.  Coverdale  wrote  a 
dedication  to  the  king,  in  which  he  assured  his 
mmesly  "  that  his  principal  design  was  to  induce 
such  as  knew  the  English  only,  and  were  not 
learned  in  Latin,  that  in  comparing  these  two 
texts  together,  they  might  the  better  understand 
the  one  hy  the  other;  and  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  such  ignorant  bodies,  as  having  care  and 
charge  of  souls,  were  very  unlearned  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  should  through  this  small  labour 
be  occasioned  to  attain  unto  knowledge,  and  at 
least  be  constrained  to  say  well  of  the  thing 
which  heretofore  thev  had  blasphemed." 

16;*8.  Nov.  16.  The  proclamation  of  Henry 
VIII.  following  the  formal  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  shrine  and  goods  of  Thomas  a  Becket,* 
declaring  that  he  was  no  saint,  but  a  rebel  and 
a  traitor  to  his  prince,  and  caused  his  bones  to 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  The  account  of  the 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  filled  two  folio  vo- 
lumes. His  jubilee  of  fifteen  days  was  attended 
by  100,000  pilg^ms,  and  the  offering,  in  two 
years,  to  God,  were  £3  2s.  6d.;  tx)  the  virgin, 
£67  7s.  2d.-,  but  to  .Saint  Thomas,  £\7m  18s. 
M.  The  shrine  was  estimated  at  above  a  million 
of  money. 

When  relics  of  saints  were  first  introduced,  the 
lelique-mania  was  universal ;  they  were  bought 
and  sold  like  other  articles  of  commerce ;  and 
the  collectors  made  no  scruple  to  steal  them.  It 
IS  entertaining,  says  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  to  observe 
the  singular  ardour  and  grasping  avidity  of 
some,  to  enrich  themselves  with  these  religious 


•  Thomaa  a  Becket,  waa  born  in  London,  in  1119,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Benrr  II.  appointed  lilm, 
in  llts,  chancellor  and  preceptor  to  the  prince.  In  1163 
he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  which  he 
resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  assumin;  the  arrogance 
of  a  sovereign  pontiff,  came  to  hostilities  with  the  king, 
who  endeavonied  to  effect  a  leform  among  the  clergy. 
In  a  convention  held  at  Clarendon,  laws  were  passed 
respecting  the  privileges  of  the  choicb,  to  which  Becket 
assented  at  first,  but  afterwards  retracted,  and  endeavoured 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  to  conununicate  his  grievances  to 
the  pope.  This  occasioned  a  parliament  to  be  called  at 
Northampton,  in  ll6s,  when  the  archbishop  was  sen- 
tenced to  forfeit  all  his  goods  to  the  king;  On  this  be  left 
the  kingdom,  and  Henry  seized  upon  the  revennes  of  his 
see.  Becket  resigned  at  Sens  his  archbishopric  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  who  returned  it  to  him  with  assur- 
ances of  support.  The  prelate  now  fulminated  his  ana- 
themas against  several  bishops  and  noblemen,  which  so 
initated  the  king  that  he  banighed  all  his  relations.  An 
accommodation  was  at  last  concluded  between  Becket 
and  the  king,  but  Becket  refusing  to  withdraw  his  ex- 
commnnicaflon  of  the  bishops,  they  laid  their  complaints 
before  Henry,  who  was  in  Normandy.  In  a  fit  of  passion 
the  king  exclaimed  how  unhappy  he  was,  tliat  among  so 
many  attendants  none  had  gratitnde  enoogh  to  rid  him  of 
one  who  caused  him  so  much  disturbance.  On  this,  four 
knights  set  out  for  Canterbury,  and  assassinated  the  arch- 
bishop at  the  altar  of  his  cathedral,  December  S9,  1 171. 
For  this  the  king  was  obliged  by  the  pope  to  do  penance 
at  Becket's  tomb,  where  he  was  scourged  by  the  monks, 
and  passed  the  whole  day  and  night  Casting  nponthe  bate 
sbmes.  The  mmderers  were  sent  on  penance  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  died.  Becket  was  canonized  two 
yean  after;  and  bis  pretended  miracles  were  so  nume- 
rous, tliat  Us  sbtine  becam*  the  richest  in  Europe. 


morsels;  their  little  discernment,  the  cnrious 
impositions  of  the  vender,  and  the  good  faith  and 
sincerity  of  the  purchaser.  The  prelate  of  the 
place  sometimes  purchased  for  the  holy  benefit 
of  the  village  or  town. 

The  following  legend  concerning  Thomas  a 
Becket,  is  taken  from  the  Golden  Legend,  printed 
by  Wynkyn  deWorde,  1498,  folio : — ^"  And  anon 
after,  Saint  Thomas  came  to  Rome  on  Saint 
Marcus  day  at  afternoon,  and  when  his  catoar 
should  have  brought  fish  for  his  dinner,  by  cause 
it  was  fasting  day,  he  could  get  none  for  no 
money,  and  came  and  told  his  lord  St  Thomas 
so.  And  he  bide  him  buy  such  as  he  get ;  and 
then  bought  flesh,  and  made  it  ready  for  their 
dinner ;  an  St.  Thomas  was  served  with  a  capon 
roasted,  and  his  meyne  with  boiled  meat ;  and  so 
it  was  that  the  pope  heard  that  he  was  come, 
and  sent  a  cardina]  to  welcome  him;  and  he 
found  him  at  his  dinner  eating  flesh ;  which  anon 
returned,  and  told  the  pope  now  he  was  not  so  . 
perfect  a  man  as  he  had  supposed ;  for,  contrary 
to  the  rule  of  the  church,  he  eated  this  day  flesh. 
The  pope  would  not  believe  him,  but  sent  another 
cardinu,  who,  for  more  evidence,  took  the  leg  of 
the  capon  in  his  keuerchyef,  and  affirmed  the 
same.  And  opened  his  keuerchyef  to  fore  the 
pope,  and  he  found  the  leg  turned  into  a  fish 
caUed  a  carp.  And  when  the  pope  saw  it,  he 
said  they  were  not  true  men  to  say  such  things 
of  this  good  bishop.  Thev  said  faithfullyit  was 
flesh  that  he  did  eat.  And  after  this,  St.  Thomas 
came  to  the  pope,  and  did  his  reverence  and 
obedience,  whom  the  pope  welcomed ;  and  after 
certayn  communication,  ne  demanded  what  meat 
he  had  eaten  P  and  he  said  flesh,  as  ye  have 
heard  to  fore ;  because  he  could  find  no  fish,  and 
very  need  compelled  him  thereto.  Then  the 
pope  (understood  of  the  miracle  that  the  capon's 
leg  was  turned  into  a  carp)  of  his  gootuiess, 
granted  to  him  and  to  all  them  of  the  cdocese  of 
Canterbury,  license  to  eat  flesh  for  ever  on  Saint 
Marcus  day,  and  pardon  withal ;  which  is  kept 
and  accustomed  unto  this  day." 

The  Roman  church  not  being  able  to  deny, 
says  Bayle,  that  there  have  been  false  relics, 
which  have  operated  miracles,  they  reply  that 
the  good  intentions  of  those  believers  who  have 
recourse  to  them  obtained  from  God  this  reward 
for  their  good  faith  !  In  the  same  spirit,  when 
it  was  shown  that  two  or  three  bodies  of  the 
same  saint  are  said  to  exist  in  different  places, 
and  that  therefore  they  all  could  not  he  authen- 
tic, it  was  answered  that  they  were  all  genuine  ; 
for  God  had  multiplied  and  miraculously  repro- 
duced them  for  the  comfort  of  the  fiuthful. 

Canute  II.  who  reigned  in  1041,  commissioned 
his  agent  at  Rome  to  purchase  St.  AugutHn^s 
arm  tor  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  one  of 
gold ;  a  much  greater  sum  observes  Granger, 
dian  the  finest  statue  of  antiquity  would  have 
sold  for.  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  reigned 
from  1216  to  1272,  was  so  deeply  tainted  with 
the  superstition  of  the  age,  summoned  all  the 
great  in  the  kingdom  to  meet  in  London.  This 
summons  excited  the  most  general  curiosity,  and 
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multitudes  appeared.  The  king  then  acquainted 
them  that  the  great  master  of  the  knight  temp- 
iais  had  sent  a  phial  containing  a  tnutU  portion 
»!  tke  pneiotu  blood  of  Chritt  which  he  had 
wed  upon  the  crou ;  and  attated  to  be  genuine 
br  the  seals  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
others!  He  commanded  a  procession  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that  though 
the  road  between  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
tbbey  was  rery  deep  and  miry,  the  king  kept 
Us  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  phial.  Two 
monks  received,  and  deposited  the  phial  in  the 
abbey  "  which  made  ul  England  shine  with 
ttory,  dedicating  it  to  God  and  St.  Edward."  — 
This  is  one  of  the  manv  absurdities  of  this  king. 
Lord  Herbert,  in  his  life  of  Henr^  VIII., 
notices  the  great  fall  of  the  price  of  rencM  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  "The  respect 
given  to  relics,  and  some  pretended  miracles,  fell ; 
insomuch,  as  I  find  by  our  records,  that  a  piece 
of  St.  Andrew's  finger  (covered  only  with  an 
oonce  of  alrer),  being  laid  to  pledge  by  a  mo- 

nfor  forty  pounds,  was  left  umredeemed  at 
ssolution  of  the  house ;  the  king's  com- 
misioneis,  who  upon  surrender  of  any  founda- 
tion undertook  to  pay  the  debts,  refusing  to 
return  the  price  again.  That  is,  they  did  not 
choose  to  repay  the  forty  povndt,  to  receive  a 
fiect  of  the  finger  of  St.  Andrew. 

Lord  Cromwell's  commissioners  found,  in  St. 
Angnstiiie's  abbey,  at  Bristol,  the  following  re- 
lics:— two  flowers  which  bore  blossoms  only  on 
Chiistmas  day,  Jesus's  coat,  our  Ladle's  smocke, 
pan  of  the  last  supper,  part  of  a  stone  on  which 
Jesus  sat  in  Bethlehem,  &c.  The  prior  of  Maiden 
Bradley,  they  found  had  five  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter married. 

About  this  time  the  property  of  relics  sud- 
denly sunk  to  the  South-sea  bul>ble ;  for  shortly 
after  the  artifice  of  the  Rood  of  Grace,  at  Boz- 
ley  in  Kent,  was  fully  opened  to  the  eye  of  the 
populace ;  and  a  far-famed  relic  at  Hales  in 
Gloucestershire,  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  was  at 
the  same  time  exhibited.  It  was  shown  in  a 
phial,  and  it  was  believed  that  none  could  see 
it  who  were  in  mortal  sin ;  and  after  many  trials 
usually  repeated  to  the  same  person,  the  deluded 
mlgrims  at  length  went  away  fully  satisfied, 
ims  relic  was  the  blood  of  a  duck,  renewed 
ereiy  week,  and  put  in  a  phial ;  one  side  was 
opaqve,  and  the  other  traniparent;  the  monk 
tuned  either  side  to  the  pilgrim,  as  he  thought 
proper.  The  success  of  the  pilgrim  depended 
OB  the  oblations  he  made;  those  who  were 
scanty  in  their  oflieiings  were  the  longest  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  blood :  when  a  man  was  in  despair, 
he  usually  became  generous! 

1538.  The  introduction  of  Parochial  Regit- 
ler$  in  England  was  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
junctions of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  which 
were  set  forth  in  this  year,  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Henry  VIII ;  but  they  were  not  much  attended 
till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  issued 
injunctions  concerning  them  in  the  1st,  7th,  and 
39th  years  of  her  reign.  It  appears  that  in 
Spain  they  had  been  in  use  several  years  before. 


and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  in'  the  year  1497,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  disorders  arising  fipom  the  frequency  of  di- 
vorces in  that  country.  Till  late  years,  they 
were  kept  very  negligently  in  many  parts  of 
Englana;  and  being  in  the  custody  of  church- 
wardens who  changed  from  year  to  year,  old 
registers  were  frequently  lost  or  destroyed.  In 
Northamptonshire,  a  piece  of  an  old  parish  re- 
gister, on  parchment,  was  found  on  uie  piUow 
of  a  lace-maker,  wiUi  (he  pattern  of  her  work 
pricked  upon  it. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Biokesby  to  Mr. 
Heame,  (both  learned  antiquaries,  dated  Dec. 
12,  1708,  the  writer,  speaking  of  long-lived 
persons,  tells  us  that  there  was  a  woman  whom 
be  had  conversed  with  in  Yorkshire,  who  gave 
out  that  she  was  six  score,  and  afterwards  seven 
score,  and  hence  had  many  visitants,  from  whom 
she  got  money.  He  then  adds,  "  She  was 
bom  before  registers  were  kept  in  country  pa- 
rishes. Hence  I  could  have  no  light  for  the 
time  of  her  baptism." 

1538.  The  first  play  printed  in  England  was 
entitled  A  Tragedye  or  Enterlude,  manyfettyng 
the  chefe  Promytes  of  God  vnto  Man,  by  all 
aga  in  the  Olde  Lowe,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to 
the  ineamaeyon  of  the  Lorde  Jetui  Chritt. 
Compyled  by  Joluui  Bale,  ottno  domina  m.d. 
XXXIII.  This  is  one  o<  the  rarest  and  valuable 
articles  belonging  to  the  British  drama.  It  is 
in  the  Garrick  collection.* 

1538.  The  New  TeHament,faithfitlly  translat- 
ed and  lately  corrected  by  Mtles  doverdale,  8vo. 

This  testament  seems  to  have  been  printed 
abroad,  but  is  very  accurate.  In  the  title  is  a 
kind  of  label,  inclosing  the  words,  Search  the 
Scriptures.  At  the  end,  is  a  collection  of  the 
Epistles  ftam  the  bible,  after  the  use  of  Salisbury. 
It  has  cuts  only  in  the  apocalypse,  which,  what- 
ever was  the  reason,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
testaments  of  that  time. 

In  Smith's  Facsimiles,  plate  17,  there  is  a 
letter  by  Miles  Coverdale  to  Thomas  lord  Crom- 
well, relative  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
which  says,  A.D.  1538,  "As  conoemyng  y* 
New  Testament  in  English,  y*  copy  whereof 
yo*  good  lordshippe  leceaved  lately  a  boke  by 


*  John  Bale,  a  toleiable  Latin  clusic,  and  an  eminent 
taioi:ia{>hei,  embraced  the  nfoimadon,  and  was  advanced 
to  ttie  Uihopric  of  Oaaorr,  by  king  Edward  VI.  Prior 
to  his  conversion  from  popery,  he  composed  many  acrip. 
tural  interludes,  chiefly  from  incidents  of  the  New  Tata, 
menti  amongst  them  are  the  Hfe  cf  SaM  John  the 
BapliMt,  written  in  1538,  Ckriit  iit  Ms  Tmtl/th  year, 
Baptitm  md  Ttwtptatkm,  Tie  Jteswreeffoa  «/  I.acani>, 
The  ComuM  «/  Me  lUgh  PHettt,  Stmon  tkt  Leper,  Our 
Lori't  Supper,  awf  Me  Waeking  o/  Me  Ftet  6/  Ms 
DUeiplm,  Christ's  Burial  and  Seeurreetion,  the  Patsien 
of  Chritt,  the  Cmme^  »f  the  three  Lam  of  Nature, 
Motet  and  Chritt  corrupted  hp  the  SodouMet,  Phariteei 
and  Papitt,  printed  by  Nicholes,  Bambuish,  in  ISSS, 
and  so  popular  that  it  was  reprinted  by  ColweU,  in  IMH ; 
OoiTt  Promttet  to  Man,  which  he  calls  A  Tragedie,  or 
Interlude,  mamjifettpngt  the  ehyfe  prormiiei  of  Got  uuto 
man,  in  all  agrt,  from  the  btnKKgtme  of  the  worlde  to 
the  Deathe  of  Jemt  Chritte,  a  Mpttene,  ISSS  j  our  author 
in  his  Vocacfon,  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Osaory  Infurms  us, 
that  his  comedy  of  John  the  BapUet,  and  his  tragedy  of 
Godft  Promitet,  were  acted  by  the  youths  upon  Sunday 
at  the  Maiket-cn»s  of  KOkenny.— John  Bale  died  1603. 
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f  Berrant  Sebastian  y  coke,  I  besech  y'  L.  to 
cODSydie  y*  gprenesse  tBereof,  which  (for  lack  of 
tyme,)  can  not  as  yet  be  so  apte  to  be  bounde  as 
it  should  be." 

1539.  Died  Henry  Pepwbll.  Ames  con- 
sidered this  person  more  in  the  light  of  an 
extensive  publisher  and  bookseller,  than  in  that 
of  a  printer ;  and  he  supposes  that  he  probably 
might  hare  been  that  agent  or  factor  who  lired 
at  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  and  who  sold  the  numerous  works 
which  were  printed  abroad  at  the  expense  of 
merchants  or  literary  men.  About  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  independent  of  the 
hooks  produced  by  the  English  presses,  many 
religious rolumes  were  prints  on  the  Continent ; 
and  William  Bretton,  a  London  merchant,  who 
perhaps  was  the  same  with  William  Bretton, 
MA.  of  Cambridge  in  1494,  was  a  particular 
encourager  of  foreign  printing  for  tne  use  of 
Britain  and  his  own  profit.  Maittaire  would 
infer  that  he  resided  at  the  sign  of  the  Trinity, 
in  St  Paul's  Church-yard ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  his 

SabUsning  correspondent,  although  it  is  rery 
oubtful  whether  Henry  Pepwell  were  that  per- 
son. His  name  does  not  appear  until  1620,  but 
all  the  works  which  are  stated  to  hare  been  sold 
at  the  house  already  mentioned,  are  attributed 
to  him,  as  no  other  occupant  of  it  is  now  known. 
The  will  of  Henry  Pepwell,  citizen  and  stationer, 
is  dated  September  Uth,  1539;  and  it  state, 
that  he  was  a  married  man,  as  he  left  his  wife, 
Ursula,  and  his  children  his  executors.  He 
desires  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Faith, 
beneath  St  Paul's,  near  the  high  altar;  and  he 
bequeaths  to  the  parish  of  Bermondsey  in  which, 
he  was  bom,  a  j^rwted  matt  book  of  five  thillingt 
value,  for  prayers  to  be  made  for  his  soul.  He 
•eems  to  nave  been  attached  rigidly  to  the  Ro- 
man catholic  religion  all  his  days,  and  a  useful 
man  for  John  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London. 

The  list  of  his  works  now  extant,  which  were  to 
be  sold  at  the  HoIt  Trinity,  in  St  Paul's  church- 
yard :  those  to  which  Pepwell's  name  appears 
as  printer,  have  it  there  indicated,  together  with 
the  names  of  such  foreigners  as  printed  the 
books  which  were  executed  on  the  continent  for 
him,  amounting  to  seventeen. 

The  device  of  this  printer  consisted  of  his 
name  on  a  ribbon.  There  are  however  some 
wood-cut  representations  of  the  Trinity,  perhap 
copies  of  the  sign  of  his  house  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  which  are  considered  by  Ames  as 
being  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  devices. 

1539.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  another 
Bible  was  printed  by  John  Byddell.  The 
principal  e£tor  of  it  was  Rictuird  Tavemer, 
who  received  his  education  at  Christ  church,  in 
Oxford,  under  the  patronage  of  lord  Cromwell, 
when  secretary  of  state.  It  is  probable  that  his 
patron  encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  work, 
on  account  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  It 
is  neither  a  bare  revisal,  nor  a  new  version,  but 
a  correction  of  what  is  called  ifatthetee't  Bible; 
many  of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopted,  and 


many  omitted,  and  others  inserted.  After  his 
patron's  death,  Tavemer  was  imprisoned,  Wood 
believes  through  the  influence  of  those  bishops 
who  were  addicted  to  the  Romish  religion.  He 
had,  however,  the  address  to  reinstate  himself 
in  the  king's  favour ;  and  regained  his  situation 
at  court.  His  death  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  1573.  In  November  of  the  same  vear,  the 
king,  at  Cranmer's  intercession,  appomted  his 
vicar-general,  lord  Cromwell,  to  take  special 
care  and  charge  that  no  person  within  the  realm 
attempt  to  print  any  English  Bible  during  the 
space  of  five  years,  but  such  as  shall  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  said  lord  Cromwell.  The  reason 
given  was,  "  that  the  Bible  should  be  perused 
and  considered  in  one  translation;  the  frailty  of 
men  being  such,  that  the  diversity  thereof  may 
breed  and  bring  forth  manvfold  inconveniences, 
as  when  wilful  and  heady  n>lk  shall  confer  upon 
the  diversity  of  the  said  translations."  Accord- 
ingly it  appears  by  the  bibles  printed  this  very 
year,  that  Cromwell  assigned  other  printers  be- 
sides Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  as  John  ByddeU, 
Thomas  Berthelet,  &c.  to  print  bibles  in  the 
English  tongue. 

1539.  An  epitome  of  the  ptalmet,  or  briefe 
meditationi  upon  the  tame,  uritk  ixeerte  other 
most  ehrittioH  prayen.  Translated  by  Richard 
Tavemer.  Cum  privUegio.  No  printer's  name. 
Printed  at  the  White  Hart,  in  Fleet.«treet,  in 
twelves. 

1539.  Fox,  in  his  Actt  and  Manumentx,  cites 
Certayne  other  injunctions,  set  forth  bv  the  au- 
thoritie  of  the  king,  against  English  bookes, 
tectes,  f-c. 

First.  That  none  without  special  license  of 
the  king,  transport,  or  bring  from  outward  parties 
into  England,  any  manner  of  English  books, 
ueyther  yet  sell,  give,  utter,  or  publish  any  such, 
upon  pam  to  forfeit  all  Uieir  goods  and  chatties, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  imprisoned,  so  long  as  it 
shall  please  the  king's  majesty. 

Item.  That  none  shall  print,  or  bring  over  any 
English  books  with  annotations,  or  prologues, 
unless  such  books  before  be  examined  by  the 
king's  privy  council,  or  others  appointed  by  his 
highness,  and  yet  not  to  put  thereto  these  words, 
Cum  privilegio  regali,  without  adding,  otf  inmi- 
mendum  solum.  Neither  yet  to  print  it,  without 
the  king's  privilege  be  printed  tnerewith  in  the 
English  tongue,  that  all  men  may  read  it.  Nei- 
thershall  they  print  any  translated  book,  without 
the  plain  name  of  the  translator  be  in  it,  or  else 
the  printer  to  be  made  the  translator,  and  to 
sufler  the  fine  and  punishment  thereof  at  the 
king's  pleasure. 

Item.  That  none  of  the  occupation  of  printing 
shall  within  the  realm,  print,  utter,  sell,  or  cause 
to  be  published  any  English  books  of  scriuture, 
unless  the  same  be  first  viewed,  examined,  and 
admitted  by  the  king's  highness,  or  one  of  his 
privy  council,  or  one  bishop  withiu  the  realm, 
whose  name  shall  therein  be  expressed,  upon 
pain  of  the  king's  high  displeasure,  the  loss  of 
their  goods  and  chatUes,  and  imprisonment,  so 
long  as  it  shall  please  the  king,  &c. 
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1539.  Eveiy  one  knows  how  often  we  are 
ibliged  to  refer  to  ancient  times  to  explain  com- 
non  terms  of  art  and  words  which  are  in  every 
me's  mouth.  We  have  a  curious  instance  of 
his  in  the  names  which  are  i^ven  to  the  different 
»rts  and  sixes  of  paper.  We  all  talk  of  fooU- 
Mp  paper,  mwt  poptr,  and  note  peptr,  and  paper 
makers  and  stadoners  have  other  terms  of  the 
aime  kind,  as  Aond-jMper,  pot-pvpet,  &c.  Now, 
the  term  iiofe  paper  is  dear  enoujrh,  as  it  evi- 
iently  means  paper  of  the  size  fit  for  notes ; 
■hilejMMt  pmer,  we  may  suppose,  means  the 
^rger  size  which  is  used  for  letters  sent  by  the 
ftost-  Bat  when  we  come  tafoolteap  paper  we  are 
iltocether  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation ;  and  here 
we  nnd  we  must  look  to  something  else  than 
[he  size  of  the  paper  as  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Now,  if  we  go  back  to  the  early  history  of 
paper-making,  we  find  that  terms  which  now 
piixzle  ns  so  much,  may  easily  be  explained  by 
he  Tsrious  paper-marks  which  have  been  in 
ise  at  different  times.  In  ancient  times,  we 
bare  shewn,  when  very  few  people  could  read, 
pictures  of  every  kind  were  very  much  in  use, 
■here  writing  would  now  be  employed :  every 
dtop  had  a  sign,  as  well  as  every  public-house ; 
ma  these  siens  were  not  then,  as  they  very  often 
>re  now,  only  printed  upon  a  board :  they  were 
ilways  either  painted  |rictares,8S  many  inn.«ig^s 
itill  are,  or  else  models  of  the  thing  which  the 
agn  expressed,  as  we  still  sometimes  see  a  bee- 
hive, a  tea-caoister,  or  a  doll.  For  the  same 
reason,  printers  always  had  some  device  which 
they  pat  upon  the  title-pages  and  at  the  end  of 
their  books ;  and  paper-makers  used  marks  to 
distinguish  the  paper  of  their  manufacture  from 
that  of  others.  Some  of  these  marks  becoming 
common,  naturally  gave  their  name  to  different 
sorts  of  paper ;  and  as  names,  we  all  know, 
remain  very  ofben  long  after  the  origin  of  them 
is  forgotten  and  the  circumstances  changed,  we 
diall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  old  names  still 
in  use ;  thoagh,  in  some  cases,  they  are  not 
^plied  to  the  same  things  they  originally  denoted. 

It  will  be  the  best  way,  perhaps,  to  mention 
briefly  the  chief  paper-marks  which  have  been 
used,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  first  paper-maker  in  England  was  John 
Tate,  who  had  a  mill  near  Hertford :  his  device 
was  a  star  of  five  points,  within  a  double  circle. 
The  first  book  printed  on  paper  manufactured  in 
Englaitd  vras  a  Latin  one  entitled  Bartkolametu 
it  ProprietatibuM  Berum:  it  was  printed  in 
1405  or  1496:  the  paper  seems  to  have  been 
made  Ij  John  Tate  the  younger,  and  had  the 
mark  of  a  wheel.  The  paper  used  by  Caxton, 
and  other  earlj  printers,  had  a  great  variety  of 
marks,  of  which  the  chief  are  toe  ox-head  and 
star,  the  letter  |),  the  shears,  the  hand  and  star, 
a  oollazed  dog's  head,  with  a  trefoil  over  it,  a 
crown,  a  shidd  with  something  like  a  bend  upon 
it,  &c.  &c.  The  ox-head,  sometimes  with  a 
liar  or  s  flower  over  it,  is  the  mark  of  the  paper 
on  whidi  Fanst  printed  some  of  his  early  books: 
bnt  the  open  hand,  which  was  likewise  a  tot 
sndait  mark,  leniaiiied  longer  in  fashion,  sod 


gave  the  name  to  what  is  still  called 
paper.  We  have  given  a  representation  of 
one  which  is  copied  (as  were  the  rest  which  we 
shall  mve)  ttom  loose  pages  of  old  written  or 
printed  books. 


The  above  figure  was  taken  from  a  loose  page 
at  the  beginning  of  a  BMe  printed  in  1639. 

Another  very  favourite  paper-mark,  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  was  the  jug,  or  pot,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  term  pot 
paper.  It  is  sometimes  found  plain,  but  oftener 
hears  the  initials  or  fint  letters  of  the  makei's 
name:  hence  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of 
figures,  every  paper-maker  havmg  a  somewhat 
different  mark.  We  have  given  figures  of  both 
kinds:  the  jugs  or  flagons  are  often  of  a  very 
elegant  shape,  and  cnnous  as  showing  the  work- 
numship  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  made. 


The  specimens  here  given  are  taken  firom 
boob  printed  in  1539. 
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The  fooVs  cap  was  a  later  device,  and  does 
not  seem  to  liave  been  nearly  of  such  long  con- 
tinuance as  tlie  fonner.  It  bas  given  jilace  to 
the  figure  Britannia,  or  that  of  a  lion  rampant, 
supporting  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  pole :  the 
name,  however,  has  continued,  and  we  still 
denominate  paper  of  a  mrticular  size  by  the 
title  oi  foolscap  paper.  The  subjoined  figure 
has  the  cap  and  bells  which  we  so  often  read  of 
in  old  plays  and  histories  as  the  particular  dress 
of  the  fool,  who  formerly  fonned  part  of  every 
great  man's  establishment. 


Post  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  post-honi  which  at  one  time  was  its 
distinguishing  mark.  This  is  of  later  date,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  before  the 
establishment  of  the  general  post-otHce,  when 
it  became  the  custom  to  blow  a  horn. 


The  paper  from  which  the  above  is  copied 
.  was  dated  1670. 

The  mark  is  still  sometimes  used ;  but  the 
same  change  which  has,  so  much  diminished  the 
number  of  painted  signs  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  has  nearly  made  paper-marks 
a  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity ;  the  maker's 


name  being  now  generally  used,  and  the  mark, 
in  the  few  instances  where  it  still  remains,  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  mere  ornament  rather  than 
of  distinction. 

1639.  The  Byhle  in  Englythe :  That  is  to 
taye,  the  content  of  all  tlu  Holy  Scrypture,  hothe 
of  tht  Olde  and  Neux  Testament;  truly  traru- 
fated  after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebrue  atid  Gfreke 
textet,  by  the  dylygent  itvdye  of  dyven  excellent 
learned  men,  expert  in  the  forsayde  tonges. 
Prrnted  bv  Rychard  Grafton  and  Edward 
Wnitchurcn,  cumjpriv. 

This  is  called  Cronnur'i  Bible;  and  this  edi- 
tion of  it  has  a  beautiful  frontispiece,  cut  in 
wood,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Hans 
Holbien ;  representing  in  the  upper  part,  king 
Henry  VIII.  on  his  throne,  under  God,  deliver- 
ing these  books  to  his  lords  spiritual,  on  one 
hand,  and  temporal  on  the  other ;  in  the  middle 
part  is  archbishop  Cranmer,  on  one  side,  deliver- 
ing the  said  book  to  the  clergy ;  and  Cromwell, 
earl  of  Essex,  the  king's  vicar-general,  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  laity;  all  expressing  them- 
selves to  the  purpose,  by  Latin  labels  out  of 
scripture:  at  tiie  bottom  is  the  said  king  at 
divine  service  in  his  cross-barred  pew ;  the  priest, 
in  his  pulpit,  praying,  and  almost  all  the  con- 
gregation turned  towards  the  king,  and  crying^ 
vivat  rex.  On  the  back  of  this  frontispiece,  are 
the  names  of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible;  Then 
akalendar:  an  almanac  for  19  years:  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  studye  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
&c.  The  sum  and  content  of  the  holy  scrip- 
ture, &c.  A  prologue,  expiesynge  what  is 
meant  by  certain  sig^es  and  tokens  set  in  the 
Bible:  the  succession  of  the  kynges  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  declaring  when,  and  under  what 
kynges  every  prophet  ly ved :  lastiy,  with  what 
judgment  the  pokes  of  the  Olde  Testament  are 
to  be  read.  After  these  chapters  begins  the 
first  book  of  Moses,  which  is  followed  by  the 
rest ;  which  are  adorned,  in  many  places,  with 
wooden  cuts.  The  titie  of  the  New  Testament 
is — The  New  Testament  in  Englyshe ;  translated 
after  the  Greke :  Contayning  these  Bokes,  jrc 
Around  it  is  a  broad  border,  representing,  in 
wooden  cuts,  the  principal  stories  in  the  said 
Testament,  as  the  salutation,  the  nativity,  Sec. 
At  the  end  are  two  tables;  the  one,  to  the 
epistles  and  gospels,  usually  read  in  the  church, 
after  Salisbury  use ;  and  the  other,  a  table  of  the 
epistles  and  gospels,  which  are  red  on  divers 
sainctes  dayes  in  the  yeare.  The  whole  book 
concluding  with  these  words: — ^The  Ende  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  Byble; 
fynished  in  Apryll,  anno.  1539. 

1539,  May  13.  A  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament resting  in  the  crown  all  the  property  of 
the  monastic  institutions.  By  a  late  visitation, 
fresh  crimes  had  been  produced  against  the  reli- 
gious houses  ;  so  that  the  severity  of  the  kin? 
was  conducted  with  such  seeming  justice  and 
success,  that  within  twelve  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  act,  the^gieater  monasteries  shared 
the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  The  monasteries 
visited  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-four, 
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of  \ihich  twenty-ei(^t  had  abbots  who  enjoyed 
seats  in  parinment.  Ninety  coUe^^  were  demo- 
lished in  sereral  counties  ;  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seven  ty-four  chantries  and  free 
chapels,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  hospitals. 
The  revenue  of  these  establishments  amounted 
to  £161,000,  which  was  about  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  national  income. 

A  few  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  wealth 
of  the  greater  monasteries.  Fountains  abbey,  in 
Yorkshire,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  was  one 
of  the  most  opulent,  for  its  revenues  were  esti- 
mated at  £998  6i.  Sid.  per  annum,  according 
to  Dagdale:  to  jei073  Of.  7id.  according  to 
Speed  :  to  £1126  18>.  \id.  according  to  Burton. 
In  plate,  to  the  value  of  £708  6:  9id.  and  of 
eatue,  2356  oxen, cows,  and  calves ;  1326 sheep; 
M  horses ;  and  79  swine ;  and  the  domains  of 
the  honse  annually  produced  117  quarters  of 
wheat ;  12  quarters  ol  rye ;  134  quarters  of  oats ; 
and  392  loads  of  hay.* 

St.  Mary's  abbey,  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
was  endowed  for  two  hundred  Benedictine  monks. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the 
revenues  of  this  monastery  were  found  to  bie  no 
less  than  £1,938  14t.  3d.  according  to  Dugdale ; 
but£2,116  2(.6<i.  according  to  Spelman.  The 
poor  and  travellers  of  all  sorts  were  so  well  enter- 
tained from  the  funds  of  this  abbey,  that,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmsbuty,  more  money  was 
^nt  in  hospitality  than  expended  on  the  monks. 
Hugh  Farringdon,  the  abbot  at  this  period, 
refusing  to  deliver  up  his  abbey  to  the  visitors, 
was  attainted  of  high  treason,  on  some  charge 
tramped  up  against  him ;  and,  in  the  nionth  of 
November,  1539,  with  two  of  his  monks,  named 
Rngg  and  Onion,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
ooarteied,  at  Reading.  This  was  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  suffered 
the  like  sentence,  for  a  similar  provocation. 

The  annual  revenues  of  St.  Osyth,  in  Essex, 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was  £758  6t.  8i<2. 
accordinf  to  Speed ;  or  £677  7t.  2d.  according 
to  Dugdale.  The  abbot,  and  eighteen  canons 
subscribed  to  the  king's  supremacy,  by  which 
may  be  conjectured  the  extent  of  this  pnory. 


•  The  cbaracter  of  the  last  (bbot  of  tbla  celebrated 
nonaatery  may  be  juilgedof  by  the  ftdlowing  letter  of  one 
or  ttie  viaitan  aent  by  Hemry  VIII.,  addreaaed  to  lord 
Crannrdl. 

Fleaae  your  woiablp  to  nndentand  that  the  abbot  of 
Fontayna  hath  so  greatly  dilapidate  his  boose,  wasted  ye 
woods,  notorioady  keepinf  six  women,  and  six  days 
before  om  ohiiIiik  he  committed  theft  and  saaUege,  con- 
feanng  the  same }  for  at  midnight  he  caused  his  diapleyn 
to  steie  the  keys  of  tlie  sexton  and  took  out  a  Jewel,  a 
eraaa  d  gold  irith  stone*,  one  Wairen  a  goldsmyth  of  the 
Cbepe  was  with  liim  in  Ids  chamber  at  the  hour,  and  there 
tkey  stole  out  a  great  emerode  with  a  rubye,  the  sayd 
Warren  made  the  abbot  believe  the  nibye  was  a  garnet, 
aad  BO  timt  he  paid  nothing,  for  the  emerode  but  twenty 
pounds.  Be  sold  him  also  plate  without  welgbt  or 
oances.  Sabaciibed  your  poor  ^est  and  fUthfnl  servant 
K.  Layton.    From  Richmont  (in  con  Ebor)  the  soth  Jan. 

The  abbot  at  this  period,  according  to  WlUis,  was 
William  Thotst,  Burton  calls  him  Thinke,  admitted  B.D. 
at  Oxfocd  oma  isn,  created  abbot  ISSC,  and  lianged  at 
TylHim  Jan.  1S37.  As  he  saifeTd  in  company  wi&  per. 
sons  concerned  in  the  insurrection  in  Yorksliiie,  called 
the  tdlgrimage  of  grace,  wherein,  among  other  ttilngs,  • 
restotation  of  monastetiea  was  insisted  on,  it  isllk^  he 
«■■  concerned  in  that  aHUr. 


Martin  Luther  speaking  of  the  monast'eries, 
says, "  the  reformation  willcause  the  downfall  of 
all  monastic  institutions;  and  similar  abomina- 
tions, which,  under  the  mask  of  godliness,  have 
been  only  intent  on  accumulating  wealtii ;  it 
must  be  considered  that  these  lan&  are  the  re- 
suit  of  universal  robbery.  It  could  be  wished 
that  monasteries  had  never  existed ;  but  since 
they  do  exist,  it  is  best  to  let  them  decay,  or 
accelerate  their  fall.  In  order  to  place  the  true 
christian  doctrine  on  a  permanent  and  profitable 
foundation,  so  that  the  inward,  no  less  than  the 
outward  man,  may  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  schools  upon  a  rational  plan." 

A  modem  writer,  in  defending  the  monastic 
institutions,  thus  observes  :  '*  The  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  often  interred 
with  their  bones,"  How  truly  have  the  long  ages 
of  opprobium  been  heaped  on  the  heads  of  the 
"  idle  and  volumptuous  clergy"  proved  the  truth 
of  the  poet's  adage  !  It  is  clear  that  in  the  then 
state  of  the  world,  their  institutions  were  well 
adapted,  and  powerful  instruments  of  good.  Let 
the  works  of  their  own  hands  speak  for  them. 
The  temples  reared  to  God  were  the  means  of 
improving  the  capabilities  and  enlarging  the 
minds  of  men.  Those  splendid  structures  which 
show  the  purity  of  design,  the  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, and  the  amazing  skill  with  which  every 
detail  was  executed,  are  monuments  of  men  filled 
with  high  imaginings,  endowed  with  refined 
tastes,  and  really  devoted  to  the  adorning  of  their 
country,  and  improving  the  condition  of  their 
countermen.  The  monks  always  had  the  good 
taste  to  build  their  monasteries  in  a  neighbour- 
hood remarkable  for  beauty,  and  buried  in  the 
thickest  foliage  from  the  stranger's  eye,  but  open- 
ing on  wide  lawn  ground,  andcommanding  long 
vistas  in  the  immediate  distance  ; — the  cnurcn 
tower  looking  over  tree-tops  to  rock  or  mountain, 
which  might  warn  of  coming  dangper ;  even  the 
domestic  buildings  were  seated  with  a  sunward 
aspect ;  the  grounds  were  laid  out  in  gardens, 
and  the  forest  cleared  so  as  to  make  the  alternate 
copse  and  pasture,  is  always  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  those  who  have  the  qualities 
of  contemplation,  who  love  retirement,  and  who 
"  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

Where  is  the  record  of  one  man  who  sought 
instruction  of  these  monks  and  it  was  denied 
him  ?  Whose  soldiers  were  earlier  in  the  field 
in  defence  of  their  country  ?  What  sages  sat 
more  worthily  in  council  for  the  honour  and 
prosperity  of  England  than  the  soldiers  and  the 
sages  of  the  church  P  Where  were  lands  tilled 
as  theirs  were  ?  Where  were  the  arts  of  peace 
encouraged,  and  the  labouring  hind  and  herd 
protected  as  they  were  on  Uie  lands  of  the 
church  ?  Where  are  the  hospitium  for  the  tra- 
.veller,  the  maisou-dieu  for  the  afflicted,  the 
spital  for  the  lame  and  the  criple,  and  the  lazar 
for  the  sick  or  plague-stricken  ?  Is  the 
daily  dole  delivered  at  the  gates  of  the 
abbey  to  the  neighbouring  poor.''  Is  there  a 
place  of  prayer  at  «J1  times  open  for  the  devout 
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and.  the  sorrow-striken?  May  the  peasant  take 
his  "penny  to  the  abbey  and  bring  away  seven 
flaggons  of  home-brewed  beer  for  it?  Are  tithes 
less  rigorously  exacted  by  the  lay  impropriator* 
of  the  present  day,  as  in  the  days  of  the  monks  ? 
Are  the  burgesses  of  towns  and  the  freemen  of 
the  dale  firee  as  they  were  before  the  reformation, 
from  poor  rates,  or  other  private  taxes  ?  The 
cup  of  reviling  has  been  poured  from  many 
sources  ;  but  one  ingredient — knowledge — has 
been  wanting,  or  the  bitter  draught  would  hare 
been  sweetened.  The  men  who  establish  soup 
kitchens  for  the  relief  of  hunger  and  poverty, 
give  clothes  and  blankets  for  the  comfort  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  endow  almshouses  for  the  de- 
serving poor,  and  erect  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
for  the  cure  of  sickness,  and  the  removal  of  those 
infirmities  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  such  men  are 
the  active,  useful,  avowed  monks  of  the  present 
day.  If  Uien,  the  moral  culture,  the  corporeal 
comfort,  and  the  political  dignity  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  be  not  cared  for  by  those  who  enjoy 
that  property  which  was  left  distinctly  for  their 
nse,  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  children  of 
**  darkness,  ignorance,and  superstition,"  titles  we 
too  often  hear  the  monks  branded  with,  surely,  it 
is  time  to  enquire,  how  the  good  of  the  old  system 
might  be  restored  and  engrafted  on  the  good  of  the 
present  system,  while  uie  evils  of  both  were 
rigidly  uprooted. 

In  toiling  through  books  and  manuscripts,  not 
in  expectation,  but  with  a  bare  hope  of  discover- 
ing a  few  facts  respecting  manners  in  the  olden 
time,  the  mind  glooms  on  the  supposition  that 
stores  of  information  perished  witb  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VTII.  He  who  "  neither  spared  man  in 
his  rage,  nor  women  in  his  lust,"  spared  not  the 
literary  collections  in  the  libraries  of  the  church. 
For  though  it  appears  that  Henry  directed  a 


•  It  miirht  have  been  reasoiuibly  expected  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  clergy  woold 
have  received  back  thoeerevenaeswhicl>,I>eing  originally 
vested  in  them  for  leligions  pnrpoees,  had  been  salne- 
qnenUy  appropriated  by  the  monks.  When  Henry  VIII. 
stqipnosed  tiie  monasteries,  their  incomes  from  the  gieat 
tithes  were  seized  npon  by  his  couitleis ;  and  these  per- 
sons and  their  successors,  by  inheritance  or  purcliase, 
constitute  the  7sg7  lay  impropriators,  who  maJie  a  traffic 
of  these  ecclesiastical  ooncems. 

On  the  subject  of  tithes,  the  following  information 
will  be  of  service  to  the  reader  •.—Tat  the  tint  800  years  of 
the  Christian  era,  tithes  were  given  purely  as  alms.  We 
are  informed  by  Saint  Jerome.  Bernard,  Chrysostom, 
Wlclif,  Hns,  and  many  ancient  historians,  who  uinifoi'mly 
agree,  that  tithes  at  first  were  pnrely  voluntary. 

In  Bums*  Eccletiatiical  Law  is  the  following ; — About 
the  year  794,  Ofh.  King  of  Herds,  (the  most  potent  of  all 
the  Saxon  kings  of  liis  tbne  in  this  island,)  made  a  law, 
whereby  be  gave  onto  the  church  the  tithes  of  all  his  king. 
dom;  which  was  done  to  expiate  for  tlie  death  of  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  whom,  in  the  year  preceding, 
he  had  caused  to  Iw  murdered." 

Others  say,  tliat  tltlies  on  all  the  land  in  England  were 
granted  to  Oie  clergy,  in  Stt,  by  Ethelwolfe,  on  bis  retam 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

St.  AWiwUne  says,  ••  If  we  (the  bishops)  do  possess  any 
thing  privately  which  doth  snlBce  us,  the  tithes,  or  alms, 
are  not  ours,  but  the  goods  of  the  poor,  whose  stewards 
we  are ;  except  we  do  diallenge  to  ouzvelves  a  property, 
by  some  damnaUe  asnnatlon. 

Bosebius  says,  "  If  tium  dost  possess  any  thing  more 
than  extreme  neeeaHj  doth  reqniire,  and  do  not  help  the 
needy,  thoa  ait  a  thief  and  a  robber," 


commission  to  Leland,  the  antiquary,  to  search 
for  and  preserve  such  works  belongring  to  the 
dissolved  monasteries  and  colleges,  as  might 
rescue  remarkable  English  events  and  occur- 
rences from  oblivion,  and  though  Leland  ac- 
quainted Heniy,  that  he  had  "  conserved  many 
good  authors  the  which  otherwise  had  been  lyke 
to  have  peryshed,  to  no  small  incommodite  of 
good  letters ;  of  the  which,"  he  tells  him, "  part 
remayne  in  the  most  magnificent  lybraryes  of 
your  royal  palaces;  part  also  remayne  in  my 
custodie ;"  yet  he  expressly  recites,  that  one  of 
his  purposes  was  to  expel  "  the  crafty  coloured 
doctryne  of  a  rowt  of  Romayne  bysshopps ;" 
which  too  plainly  indicates  that  he  "  conserved" 
but  little  concerning  ancient  customs.  Strype, 
who  praises  Henry's  commissioners  to  Leland, 
afterwards  breaks  out,  saying,  "  But  great  pity 
it  was,  and  a  most  irreparable  loss,  that  notwith- 
standing this  provision,  most  of  the  ancient 
manuscript  histories  and  writings  of  learned 
British  and  Saxon  authors  were  lost." 

Libraries  were  sold  by  mercenary  men  for  any 
thing  they  could  get,  in  that  conmsion  and  de- 
vastation of  religious  houses.  Bale,  the  anti- 
quary, makes  mention  of  a  merchant  that  bought 
two  noble  libraries  about  these  times  for  forty 
shillings ;  the  books  whereof  served  him  for  no 
other  use  but  for  waste  paper ;  and  that  he  had 
been  ten  years  consuming  them,  and  yet  there 
remained  still  store  enough  for  as  many  years 
more.  Vast  quantities  and  numbers  of  these 
books,  banished  with  the  monks  and  friars  from 
their  monasteries,  were  conveyed  away  and  car- 
ried beyond  seas  to  booksellers  there,  by  whole 
ship  loadings ;  and  a  great  many  more  were  used 
in  shops  and  kitchens.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  so  little  remains  from  those  immense  collec- 
tions, or  rather  it  is  wonderful  that  so  much 
should  have  escaped  the  general  devastation. 
Yet,  in  the  economy  of  the  Reformation,  the 
ruthless  deed  was,  perhaps,  an  essential  pre- 
paration for  the  mighty  knowledge  that  sub- 
merged the  superstition  of  a  thousand  years. 

In  England,  as  the  reformation  gained  ground, 
and  the  Bible  was  permitted  to  be  publicly  read, 
mysteries  and  moralities  gradually  yielded  to 
the  purer  and  more  rational  instruction  of  the 
scriptures  themselve8,as  rendered  accessible  to  the 
people  by  vernacular  translations.  The  incon- 
sistent Henry  yill. in  the  same  law  by  which  he 
forbade  Tindall's  English  Bible,  decreed  that 
the  kingdom  should  be  purged  and  cleansed  of 
all  religious  plays,  interludes,  rhymes,  ballads, 
and  songs,  which  are  equally  pestiferous  and 
noysome  to  the  peace  of  the  church.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  mytteriet  and  moralitia, 
as  illustrative  of  English  manners  and  the  state 
of  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  in  the  present  place  than  take  another 
example  as  marking  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
church  of  Rome  now  began  to  "  totter  to  its 
fall,"  and  the  heads  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments discovered  that  some  sort  of  concession 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  retain  their 
influence  over  the  people.    This  was,  to  a  cer- 
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bun  extent,  effected  by  allowing  them  to  take  aa 
food  for  theiz  merriment  even  the  Tery  feasts 
and  ceremonials  of  the  church  itself.  The  same 
thing  had  even  been  done  at  earlier  periods,  but 
nerer  before  to  the  same  extent.  In  an  illu- 
mioated  manuBcript  in  the  Bodleian  library 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  fool's  dance  from 
tieligioos  mummery  held  at  Christmas.  At 
the  mammeries  practised  by  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  on  toese  occasions,  such  persons  as 
could  not  procure  masks  rubbed  their  faces  over 
with  soot,  or  painted  them;  hence  Sebastian 
Biant,  in  his  iSAtp  of  FooU,  allading  to  this 
custom. 


"Tto  one  hath  a  visor  alley  act  on  bia  fwe, 
Another  hath  on  *  vile  eoonter&tte  vestmre. 
Or  paintctli  bla  vlmge  with  ftime  in  nich  case. 
That  what  he  li  UnuaU'l*  scutUy  nire." 

It  appears  that  many  abuses  were  committed 
ander  the  sanction  of  these  disguisements ;  and 
for  this  reason  an  ordinance  was  established,  by 
which  a  man  was  liable  to  punishment  who  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  of  London  with  "  a  painted 
visage."  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL  it  was  ordainea  that  no  persons  should 
appear  abroad  like  mummers,  covering  their 
&cfi  with  vizors,  and  in  disg^uised  apparel, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  three  months. 
The  act  enforced  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
against  such  as  kept  vizois  in  their  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  mumming. 

IS39.  Having  in  the  early  part  of  this  work 
beated  on  the  apparent  origin  of  the  Newspaper, 
(see  Acta  Diuma,  page  34)  we  have  to  encounter 
an  immense  interregnum,  before  we  can  again 
tnice  the  object  of  our  inquiry.  About  this 
period,  the  republic  of  Venice,  being  engaged  in 
an  important  war  with  the  Turks,  the  expedient 
was  resorted  to  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of 
the  citv  with  occasional  accounts  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations  of  the  republic,  by  means 
of  written  sheets,  which  were  depoated  at  par- 
ticular places,  where  they  were  accessible  to  any 
one  desirous  of  learning  the  news,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  piece  of  coin,  called  the  gazeta, 
a  name  which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the 
newspaper  itself.*  That  jealous  government, 
however,  would  not  permit  printed  intelligence 


*  In  Blonnt'a  aia— agraphia  (pobllihed  at  the  eaily  part 
of  the  aeventeentb  ceDtury),  the  word  GoseMc  ia  deflned 
as  "a  certain  Venetian  coin,  acarce  worth  one  fttftliing; 
alio  a  bill  of  neva,  or  alwit  relation  of  the  (eneial  occor- 
nncea  of  the  time." 

The  title  of  their  (azettae  wu  taixpt  derived  from 
paenu,  a  magpie  or  chatterer;  or  more  probably  from  a 
laitUn;  coin  pecoliarto  the  city  of  Venice,  called  eazetta, 
wUchwaa  the  common  price  of  the  newapapcn.  Another 
etymologiat  is  for  deriving  it  fhim  ttie  Lattai  gaza,  which 
vooM  coUoqolally  lengthen  into  gaietta,  and  aignl^  a 
^ttle  txeaanry  of  newa.  The  Spanish  derive  it  from  the 
Latin  paza,  and  likewise  their  gazeton  and  onr  gazetteer 
'or  a  writer  of  the  gazette,  and,  what  ia  peculiar  to  tbem- 
■d'es,  gazetista,  for  a  lover  of  the  gazette. 

ThoM  who  fltat  wrote  newipapera  were  called  by  the 
lialiana  menanti)  because  aays  Veasioa,  they  intended 
commonly  by  these  loose  papers  to  spread  about  defama- 
tory reflectionfl,  and  were  tliierefore  probilrited  in  Italy  by 
Onrory  XIII.  by  a  particular  bull,  under  tlie  name  of 
meiuntea,<rom  the  I^^lnminantes,  threatening.  Manage, 
lioverer,  derives  it  from  the  Italian  menare,  which  signi- 
tn  tolaedat  large,  w  spread  afar. 


to  be  circulated,  and  the  Venetian  gazeta  con- 
tinued to  be  distributed  in  manuscript,  at  a 
period  when  printing  had  been  invented  upwards 
of  a  century.  The  extension  of  this  species  of 
knowledge  at  length  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
holy  see ;  for,  in  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
written  newspapers  having  appeared  in  several 
cities  in  Italy,  they  were  lonnally  prohibited  in 
that  country,  by  a  papal  bull  issued  by  the  above 
named  pontiff.* 

In  the  Magliahecchianf  libranr  at  Florence, 
are  to  be  seen  thirty  volumes  of  the  gazeta  from 
the  commencement.  In  the  frontispiece  of  each 
paper  it  is  called  the  gazeta  of  such  a  year ;  and 
some  of  the  most  ancient  printed  newspapers 
may  be  seen,  in  good  preservation,  in  the  puDlic 
libraries  at  Venice. 

In  liodge's  JUuitratioiu  ofHutory,  there  is  a 
letter  from  lord  Burleigfa,  to  lord  Talbot,  dated 
Oct  23, 1690,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  pray  your 
lordship  esteem  my  news  as  tnose  which  in  Ve- 
nice are  fraught  in  iitt gazeta;"  which  would 
seem  to  imply  a  chancter  of  correctness  to  this 
ancient  paper.  Upon  the  application,  however, 
of  the  art  of  printing  to  the  Venetian  gazeta,  all 
Christendom  became  indebted  to  that  republic 
for  political  information, — a  circumstance  which 
will  excite  the  less  surprise,  when  we  call  to 
mind,  that  the  period  under  consideration,'heT 
ships  traversed  every  known  sea,  and  her  maia- 
time  power  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  the 
list  of  nations. 

1540.  Died,  Robebt  Redman,  who  styled 
himself  "  stationer  and  freeman  of  London." 
The  dispute  between  Pinson  and  Redman  has 
already  been  noticed,  but  whether  it  arose  solely 
from  tbe  interference  of  Redman  with  the  same 
line  of  printing  as  that  which  occupied  Pinson, 
or  whetner  his  having  assumed  Pinson's  device 
were  not  in  a  great  part  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  now 
diiBcuIt  to  determine.  In  1623,  Redman  com- 
menced his  typographic  labours  by  the  following 
work  entitled  Diuenite  de  Couiflz,  octavo.  In 
1327,  he  carried  on  business  in  the  same  bouse 
where  IHnson  had  formerly  resided,  the  George, 
in  St.  Clement's  parish,  without  Temple-bar, 
which  might  perhaps  contribute  to  strengthen 
their  animosity ;  but  to  all  the  revilings  of  his 
antagonist,  Redman's  only  answer,  waich  he 
addra  to  ike  colophons  of  some  of  his  books, 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"If  God  be  with  us,  who  is  against  us  i"'  About 
1632,  it  is  imagined  that  Redman  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Pinson's  business  and 
stock  in  tmde  ;  but  he  had  previously  removed 
his  sign  into  Fleet-street,  since  in  a  work  dated 
April  18,  1527,  he  dates  it  "in  parochia  St. 
Dunstani."  At  the  end  of  Cockle  Art  ofRheto- 
ryke,  1532,  is  "  imprynted  at  London  m  Flete- 

*  Hugh  Bnoncompagno,  pope  Gregory  XIII.  established 
the  Gregorian,  or  new  atyte  in  the  (»lendar,  which  com. 
menccd  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  accounting  tbeistfa,  IJSS,  Comitting  ten  daya.) 
He  died  Febroary  nth,  I5ft9. 

t  Magliabeccbi,  the  founder  of  thla  library,  was  born 
at  Florence,  in  l63» :  he  waa  a  gnat  bibliopoUat,  and  hart 
a  wonderftd  iMnory. 
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•trete  by  Saint  Dunstones  Chyrche  at  the  sign  of 
tbe  Oeorge,  by  me,  &c.  Redman's  will  is  dated 
the  21st  of  October,  1540,  and  the  probate  on 
the  4th  of  November  following,  and  is  as  follows  : 
— ^"Robert  Redman,  stationer  and  freeman  of 
London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  made  his  will  the  21st  day  of  October, 
1640.    His  estates  he  left  to  his  familv.    Forty 

Sence  to  be  giren  to  the  poor,  at  the  day  of  his 
eath.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  to  be  sole  executrix ; 
William  Peyghan,  and  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
Smith,  to  be  overseers  of  his  will ;  and  they  have 
for  their  labour  at  the  discretion  of  his  executrix. 

The  number  of  works  printed  by  Redman 
amount  to  seventy-six,  chiefly  law  books.  In 
1640,  he  printed  the  Bgble  in  Englys$he,  folio ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  the  Byhle  in  five  parts  or 
volumes,  16mo.  And  in  1538,  an  edition  of  the 
Englitk  Neiv  Testament,  4to.  Cum  privilegio  ad 
imprimendum  solum. 

The  principal  device  used  by  Redman,  was 
that  wluch  we  have  given  in  the  account  of 
Pinson,  page  247  ante,  but  somewhat  improved. 
He  had  likewise  an  engraving  of  his  sign. 

Elizabeth  Redman  the  widow  of  the  above, 
who  afterwards  carried  on  his  typographical 
profession.  Her  nuuden  name  was  Fyckerynge, 
and  she  was  subsequently  married  to  Ralph 
Cholmondley,  Esq.  It  is  not  known  how  long 
she  continued  to  print;  seven  works  bear  her 
imprint,  and  her  devices  were  the  same  as  those 
used  by  her  husband. 

Matthew  Cromer,  a  printer  at  Antwerp,  ex- 
ecuted the  iVeto  Testament  in  English,  with  cuts. 

1640.  The  earliest  specimen  of  copper-plate 
printing  known  in  this  country,  is  found  in  a 
work  entitled  the  Byrth  of  Mmhynd,  otherwise 
called  the  Woman's  Book,  dedicated  to  queen 
Catharine,  and  printed  by  Thomas  Raynald,  in 
this  year,  with  many  small  copper  engravings, 
without  name,  in  4to.* 

Thomas  Raynald  was  an  ingenius  printer, 
who  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the 
Waredrop  or  Wardrobe ;  but  in  1649,  he  kept  a 
shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  in  St.  Paul's  church 
yard.  It  has  been  imagined  that  he  was  a  phy. 
rician,  and  (he  author  of  this  celebrated  work. 

The  art  of  engraving  upon  copper  must  have 
travelled  so  slowl;^  i°to  £n|;laiia,  that  Sir  John 
I  Harrinf^ton,  in  ms  translation  of  Ariosto,  pub- 
lished u  the  year  1691,  informs  us,  "  that  he 
never  but  once  saw  pictures  cut  in  brass  for  any 
book  except  bis  own,  and  that  book  was  Mr. 
Broughton^s  treatise  on  the  Revelations;  the 
others  which  he  had  seen  in  England  with  pic- 
tnres,  were  Livy,  Oesner,  Alciat's  Emblems,  and 
a  book  de  spectris,  in  Latin  ;  and  in  the  English 
tongue,  the  Chronicles,  the  book  of  Haaking 

•  T.  F.  AtkiDSOD,  Esq.  of  Oak  House,  near  Manchester, 
has  a  cnrions  old  portrait  In  his  ixxsession  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  underneath  -.— 
ITSTV*  Lirtiva  IscAtrva  was  nm  olobt  or  ms  tiki, 
TBI  FIUT  iituurroa  or  PUNnita  at  tu  koxuh a  riuss 
aoio  M. 
R.  G«7Wt)0d,  fecit;     V.  Stent,  exe.    No  date. 
After  diligent  search  no  infcmnaUon  can  be  obtained  of 
tu*  worthy,  to  irtiom  we  we  so  much  indebted. 


and  Hunting,  and  Whitney's  Emblems  ;  but  that 
the  figures  in  these  books  were  cut  in  wood." 
He  further  observes,  that  axMsording  to  Bagford, 
the  rolling-press  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  John  Speed,  who  procured  one  from  Antwerp 
in  the  year  1610 ;  but  that  Sir  John  Harrington 
had  seen  pictures  cut  in  brass  in  England  in 
1691 ;  Bagford  must  have  been  mistaken,  or  some 
other  machine  mnst  have  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Prints  are  to  be  found  almost  as  soon 
as  printing ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  are 
only  cut  in  wood ;  the  printers  themselves  using 
such  for  their  devices  and  rebuses.  Caxton's 
Golden  Legend,  printed  in  1473,  has  in  the  be- 

S'nning  a  group  of  saints,  and  many  other  cats 
spersed  through  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Game  of  Chess,  and  the 
Death  of  Arthur,  has  also  cuts.  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  prefixed  to  the  title  of  his  Statutes,  1491, 
a  plate  with  the  king's  arms,  crests,  &c.  The 
same  printer  exhibited  several  books  adorned 
with  cuts.  The  subsequent  printers  continued 
to  ornament  their  books  with  wooden  cuts.  One 
considerable  work,  published  by  John  Rastell, 
called  the  Pattyme  of  the  People,  1629,  and 
Rastell's  Chronicle,  were  distinguished  by  prints 
of  such  uncommon  merit  for  that  age,  as  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  that  celebrated  artist,  Hans 
Holbein.  Grafton's  CArontc2f,  printed  in  1669 
contained  many,  as  those  of  William  I.  Henry 
VIII.  queen  Elizabeth,  and  others  which  are 
recorded  by  Ames.  But  though  portraits  were 
used  in  books,  Mr.  Walpole,  in  Lis  Catalogue 
of  Engravers,  observes,  that  he  could  find  no  trace 
of  single  prints  being  wrought  off  in  that  age. 
Those  which  composed  part  of  the  collection  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  probably  the  productions  of 
foreign  artists.  The  same  author  further  says, 
that  It  was  not  till  Raphael  had  formed  Marc 
Antonio,  that  engraving  placed  itself  by  the  side 
of  painting. 

1540.  The  Oratorio  commenced  with  the 
priests  of  the  Oratoiy,  a  brotherhood  founded  at 
Ilome,  in  this  year,  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  in 
order  to  draw  youth  to  church,  had  hymns, 
j^ms,  and  spiritual  songs,  or  cantatas,  sung 
either  in  chorus,  or  by  a  single  favourite  voice. 
These  pieces  were  divided  into  two  parts,  tbe 
one  performed  before  the  sermon,  and  the  other 
aiier  it.  Sacred  stories,  or  events  from  scripnue, 
written  in  verse,  and  by  way  of  dialogue,  were 
set  to  music,  and  the  fii^t  part  being  performed, 
the  sermon  succeeded,  which  the  people  were 
induced  to  stay  and  hear,  that  they  might  be 
present  at  the  performance  of  the  second  part. 
The  subjects  in  early  times  were  tbe  good  Samari- 
tan, the  Prodigal  Son,  Tobit  with  Uie  angel,  his 
&ther,  and  his  wife,  and  similar  histories,  which 
by  the  excellence  of  the  composition,  the  band 
of  instruments,  and  the  perrormance,  brought 
the  Oratory  into  great  repute;  and  hence  this 
species  of  musical  drama  obtained  the  general 
appellation  of  Oratorio.  Dr.  Bumey  says,  it  is 
certain  that  the  modem  tragedy  is  taken  from  the 
mysteries,  and  that  the  Oratorio  is  only  a  mystery, 
or  morality  in  music. 
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lAM,  Avg.  2S,  Died,  Willkm  Budaus,  or 
Bade,  whom  Erasmus  calls  the  prodigy  of 
Fiance.  He  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1467,  and 
having  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  youth  in 
dissipation,  he  he^tn  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
to  enteTtun  a  love  of  literature,  and  devoted 
Umself  to  study  with  the  greatest  ceal,  in  par- 
ticalar  to  bellra  lettres,  to  mathematics,  and  to 
Greek.  He  was  so  indefatigable  at  his  studies, 
that  even  on  his  wedding-aay,  he  spent  three 
hoars  at  his  books.  In  16£2,  he  published  his  ex- 
cellent treatise  De  Aueet  Airttiu><;M,and  Com- 
mattaria  on  the  Greek  Language,  which  not  only 
acquired  him  great  celebrity  during  his  life,  but 
immortalized  his  memory.  By  his  influence  the 
college  royal  was  founded.  He  had  seven  sons 
and  limr  daughters,  educated  by  himself  and 
wife.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  women,  who, 
whilst  they  sedulously  attend  to  domestic  oon- 
oems,  take  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  their 
own  minds.  The  same  genius,  the  same  incli- 
nations, and  the  same  anuiur  for  literature,  emi- 
nently appeared  in  Budseus  and  his  wife.  He 
was  sometimes  so  alworbed  in  his  studies  as  even 
to  neglect  his  own  safety.  Being  one  day  in- 
formed, while  in  his  library,  that  his  house  was 
em  fire,  he  cooUv  said,  "Tell  my  wife  of  it,  for  I 
aever  meddle  with  domestic  afiaiis." 

BndjBus  gave  strict  orders  that  his  funeral 
shoold  he  celebrated  without  pomp.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  charge  gave  rise  to  the  following 
epifiam,  in  the  way  of  qugttian*  and  MWiMra, 
<M  Melin  de  St.  Oelais: 

Q.  'Wliom  BOW  extinct  do  conntleM  foUowera  mourn } 

A.  Alu !  BoDAUs,  on  the  bier  extended. 
Q.  'WI17  lure  the  fkoe's  knell-mftlng  eoiuid*  fiirbonie ! 

A.  On  wider  fllgfata  Us  AJr  fame  li  laipended. 
Q.  On  tordies  why  uo  liberal  some  expended, 

JkM  cnetom  bids,  and  holf  fonend  rite  ? 
A.  *T1e  by  the  solemn  veil  of  nl^ht  Intended, 

10  mark  the  extinction  sad  of  Gallia's  light. 

After  the  decease  of  Budeus,  the  President 
de  S.  Andre  bought  his  library,  and  added  it  to 
his  own.  It  subsequently  paiised  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  who 
retained  it  till  thev  quitted  France.  Afterwards 
the  books  which  tney  had  collected  or  possessed 
were  entirely  dispersed. 

It  has  been  remarked  bv  Mr.  Wotton,  that  no 
3uga  was  so  productive  of  learned  women  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  Speaking  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  learning  in  that  century,  he  says, 
it  was  80  modish,  that  the  fair  sex  seemed  to  be- 
lieve that  Greek  and  Latin  added  to  their  charms, 
and  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  untranslated  were 
fireqnent  ornaments  of  their  closets.  "One  would 
tMnk  by  the  effects,  that  it  was  a  proper  way  of 
educating  them,  since  there  are  no  accounts  in 
history  of  so  many  great  women  in  any  one  age, 
as  sue  to  be  found  between  the  years  fifteen  and 
sixteen  hundred."  Erasmus,  also,  describing 
those  times,  says,  "Scena  renim  humanarum 
inrertitur:  momurchi  literas  nesciunt,  et  foeminn 
libxis  indulgent. — Bellum  est  eum  sexum  ad 
piisea  ezempla  sese  postliminio  recipere."  "The 
scene  of  human  affairs  is  changed:  the  monks 


are  ignorant  of  literature,  and  women  are  fond 
of  books. — It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance,  that  the 
female  sex  should  at  length  have  recourse  to  the 
ancient  examples."  Learning  was  then  held  in 
such  high  estimation,  that  several  great  men 
were  desirous  that  their  daughters  should  be 
possessed  of  it,  as  well  as  their  sons.  The  ex- 
amples of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  education 
of  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Roper,  an 
thought  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  intio- 
di'ction  of  this  custom.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  conduct  of  persons  so  illustrious 
would  have  much  effect  upon  the  sentiments  of 
our  countirmen,  and  be  productive  of  imitation. 
But,  besiaes  this,  there  was  a  concurrence  of 
other  causes;  such  as  the  recent  origin  of  print- 
ing; the  curiosity  hence  excited  in  the  human 
mind;  the  admiration  with  which  the  ancient 
writers,  so  lately  brought  to  light,  were  contem- 
plated ;  and  the  distinguished  honour  that  arose 
from  literary  pursuits.  In  short,  the  general 
spirit  of  the  age  nourished  the  principle  of  train- 
ing up  women  in  learning.  Nor  was  a  slight 
degree  of  learning  deemed  sufficient  for  them. 
They  were  rendered  complete  mistresses  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  modem 
languages.  Their  reading  was  not  confined  to 
the  claj^ic  authors,  but  comprehended  the  fathers 
of  the  churoh.  They  could  write  Greek  epistles, 
and  compose  Greek  verses.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  literature  of  the 
women  of  this  period  extended  but  to  a  few 
persons,  and  those  only  of  considerable  rank,  the 
generality  of  the  female  sex  being  in  a  state  of 
Ignorance.  There  was  by  no  means  that  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  that  cultivation  of  mind,  that 
taste  for  books,  which  we  now  meet  with  in 
almost  everv  company  of  ladies.  Neither  do  we 
find  that  the  learned  women  of  the  sixteenth 
century  produced  such  works  as  have  continued 
to  be  read  much  bv  posterity.  The  most  impor- 
tant production  of  any  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke's 
daughtera,*  was  lady  Bacon's  translation  of 
bishop  Jewel's  apology ;  and  yet,  who  but  an 
antiquary  would  now  seeker  it,  or  give  him- 
self the  trouble  of  perusing  it.  If  we  come 
down  to  later  times,  we  shall  be  sensible  that, 
independently  of  poetry,  the  learned  women  of 
the  sixteenth  century  have  been  far  exceeded 
by  the  ingenious  ladies  of  the  present  age,  both 
in  the  general  and  extensive  utility  of  their 
writings,  and  in  the  elegancies  of  composition. 
We  pretend  not  to  enumerate  all  those  whose 
works  will  be  read  and  admired  by  succeeding 
generations ;  but  it  is  impossible,  while  we  are 
treating  on  such  a  subject,  to  forget  the  names 
of  Cockbum,  Rowe,  Montagu,  Carter,  Chapone, 
More,  Barbauld,  Seward,  Bumey,  Williams, 
Smidi,  Baillie,  Porter,  MitfQrd,Martineau,Hall, 
Hemans,  Howitt,  Landon,  Norton,  Blessington, 

*  To  Oie  lift  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  laeueptor  to  king 
Edward  VI.,  in  the  fcnuth  volume  of  the  BtompMsBrttait- 
aieo.  Dr.  KIppls  hu  added  a  note,  in  wmcb  he  give*  a 
paitknlar  account  of  sir  Aattiony's  toot  cetobnMd  dangh- 
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Gore,  and  many  others  who  deserve  to  be  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  Bucceeding  frenerations, 
and  justly  form  the  boast  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  remark  to  be  made  concerning  the 
difference  between  the  literature  of  the  ladies  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  the  women  of 
more  recent  times.  The  former  entered  deeply 
into  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  while 
the  latter,  beside  acquiring  a  skill  in  the  modem 
tongues,  especially  the  French  and  the  Italian, 
hare  paid  their  principal  attention  to  the  culti- 
Tation  of  general  knowledge.  Some  of  them, 
however,  hare  been  no  small  proficients  in  the 
learning  of  antiquity. 

Another  circumstance  obserrable  in  the  learned 
ladies  of  the  «xteenth  century  is,  that  they  were 
most  eminent  for  their  piety.  Religion  was 
deeply  impreaed  upon  their  minds,  and,  agree- 
ably to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  religion  was 
almost  the  sole  topic  of  their  writings.  It  is 
pleasing  to  reflect,  that  the  best  female  authors 
of  the  present  day  are  not  inferior  to  them  in 
pious  and  virtuous  principles  and  conduct. 

1540.  Thespiritof  persecution  raged  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. One  or  two  instances  oi  the  severity  with 
which  those  were  treated  who  sold  or  dispersed 
the  scriptures  in  France,  will  exhibit  in  its  true 
light  the  antipathy  of  superstition  and  intol- 
lerance,  over  truth,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

In  this  year,  William  Hussen,  an  apothecary 
of  Blois,  was  delected,  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  dis- 
tributing small  pamphlets,  expluning  the  tenets 
of  the  reformed  church,  and  exposing  the  Romish 
superstition.  Being  apprehended  at  Dieppe, 
domg  the  same,  he  was  taken  back  to  Rouen, 
where  he  confessed  that  he  was  both  author  and 
distributor  of  the  books  in  question.  This  con- 
fession occasioned  him  his  condemnation,  when 
he  was  executed  in  the  following  manner.  His 
tongue  being  cut  Out,  his  hands  and  feet  were 
tied  behind  him,  and  he  was  drawn  up  by  a 
pulley  to  a  gibbet,  and  then  let  down  into  a  Are 
kindled  beneath,  in  which  situation  he  called 
upon  the  Lord,  antbsoon  expired. 

Another  victim  to  bigotry,  was  a  poor  book- 
seller, who  resided  at  Avignon,  and  obtained  his 
livelihood  by  the  sale  of  religious  publications. 

At  Avignon,  the  bishop  of  Rieux  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  bishop  of  Aix  and  other  prelates 
engaged  in  the  violent  persecution'  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Merindola,  to  which  the  most 
beautiful  women  were  invited.  After  the  ban- 
quet, the  company  amused  themselves  with 
dancing,  playing  at  dice,  and  similar  dissipative 
pleasures ;  after  which  the  prelates,  with  each  a 
female  leaning  on  his  arm,  walked  up  and  down 
the  streets,  to  pass  the  time  till  supper,  when 
seeing  a  man  offering  obscene  pictures  and  songs 
to  sue,  they  purchased  the  wDole  of  his  stock, 
"  as  many  as  a  mule  could  well  carry."  With 
these  they  entertained  their  female  companions, 
at  the  expense  of  all  modesty  and  gravity,  and 
with  most  indecent  levity,  explained  the  difficult 
sentences  which   occurred   m  them.      In  the 


course  of  their  walk  through  the  city,  they  also 
met  with  a  bookseller,  who  had  exhibited  for 
sale  certain  Latin  and  French  Bibla.  The 
prelates,  indignant  at  his  heretical  boldness, 
sternly  asked  him,  "  Daiest  thou  be  so  bold  as 
to  set  out  such  merchandise  as  this  to  sell,  in  this 
town  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  such  books  are 
forbidden?"  The  bookseller  answered,  "Is  not 
the  Holy  Bible  as  good  as  those  goodly  pictures 
which  you  have  bought  for  these  gentlewomen  ? 
Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words,  but  the  bishop 
of  Aix  said,  "  I  renounce  my  part  of  paradise, 
if  this  fellow  be  not  a  Lutheran.  Let  him  be 
taken  and  examined."  Immediately  a  company 
of  ruffians,  who  attended  on  the  prelates,  b^|>an 
to  cry  out,  "a  Lutheran, — a  Lutheran;  to  the 
fire  with  him, — to  the  fire  with  him ;"  whilst  one 
gave  him  a  blow,  and  another  pulled  him  by  his 
hair,  and  a  third  plucked  him  by  the  beard,  so 
that  the  poor  man  was  covered  with  blood, 
before  he  reached  the  prison  to  which  they  were 
dragging  him.  The  next  day  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  judges,  and  examined  in  Ae  presence  of 
the  bishops.  Being  asked, "  hast  not  thou  set  forth 
to  sale  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  in 
French;"  he  honestly  acknowledged  "that  he 
had  done  so."  It  was  then  demanded  of  him, 
"  whether  he  did  not  know  and  understand,  that 
it  was  forbidden  throughout  all  Christendom,  to 
print  or  sell  the  Bible  in  any  language  except 
Latin  P"  To  which  he  replied,  "Uiat  he  knew 
the  contrary  to  be  true;  and  that  he  had  sold 
many  Bibles  in  the  French  tongue,  with  the 
emperor's  privilege  in  them,  and  many  other* 
printed  at  Lyons,  and  also  New  Testaments 
printed  by  the  king's  privilege ;"  and  added,  that 
"  he  knew  no  nation  throughout  all  Christendom, 
which  had  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  vul- 
gar tongue."  He  then  courageously  addressed 
them  in  the  following  terms :  "  0  ye  inhabitants 
of  Avignon,  are  you  alone  in  all  Christendom, 
the  men  who  despise  and  abhor  the  Testament  of 
the  heavenly  Father?  Will  ye  forbid  and  hide 
that  which  Jesus  Christ  has  commanded  to  be 
revealed  and  published?  Do  you  not  know  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  power  to  his  apostles 
to  speak  all  manner  of  tongues,  to  the  end  that 
his  holy  gospel  might  be  taught  to  all  creatures, 
in  every  language?  And  why  do  you  not  forbid 
those  books  and  pictures,  which  are  full  of  filthi- 
ness  and  abomination,  and  which  stir  up  the 
people  to  whoredom  and  imcleanness,  ana  pro- 
voke God's  vengeance  and  great  indignation 
against  you?  What  greater  blasphemy  can  there 
be,  than  to  forbid  God's  most  holy  books  which 
he  ordained  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  re- 
duce and  bring  again  into  this  way  such  as  have 
gone  astray?  What  cruelty  is  this,  to  take  away 
from  the  poor  simple  souls  their  nourishment 
and  sustenance !  But,  my  lords,  you  shall  give 
a  heavy  account,  who  calf  sweet  sour,  and  sour 
sweet,  and  who  countenance  abominable  and 
detestable  books  and  pictures,  but  reject  that 
which  is  holy."  The  bishops,  enraged  by 
these  words,  violently  exclaimed,  "What  need 
have  you  of  any  more  examination  ?    Let  him 
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be  sent  straig^  to  die  fiie,  without  any  more 
words."  But  Liberiua,  the  judge,  ana  some 
otheis,  who  conceived  that  the  prisoner  had  done 
nothing-  worthy  of  death,  proposed  the  adoption 
of  a  nulder  sentence,  wishing  only  to  have  him 
fined,  and  to  acknowledge  uiat  the  bishop  of 
Aix  and  his  companions  were  the  true  pastors  of 
the  church.  This  the  pious  and  intrepid  book- 
selier  refused,  saying,  that  "  he  could  not  do  it 
with  a  good  conscience,  since  he  had  an  instance 
beCrae  his  eyes,  that  these  bishops  countenanced 
filthy  books  and  abominable  pictures,  rejecting 
and  refuanK  the  holy  books  of  God,  and  he 
therefore  judged  them  radier  to  be  priests  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus,  than  the  true  pastors  of  the 
cbuich  of  Christ"  On  this  refusal,  the  book- 
idler  was  immediately  condemned  to  be  burnt; 
and  the  dreadful  sentence  was  executed  the  rery 
^  same  day.  As  n  token  of  the  cause  of  his  con- 
demnation, two  BibUtmen  hung  about  his  neck 
one  of  them  before,  and  the  other  behind,  and 
he  was  thus  led  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Such,  however,  was  the  firmness  of  his  mind, 
and  the  Divine  support  which  he  experienced, 
ifaat  with  undaantM  earnestness  hecontinned  to 
exhort  the  mnltitade,  as  he  paaed  on  the  way 
to  execution,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
with  such  effect,  that  several  became  inquirers 
after  truth. 

The  death  of  the  pious  bookseller  created  con- 
siderable emotion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  who  not  only  murmured  at  the  execution 
of  the  excellent  man  who  had  suffered,  but  were 
indignant  at  the  contempt  which  the  prelates  had 
shown  for  the  Scriptures.  The  bishops,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  silence  the  people,  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
tfaioag^hout  the  whole  city  and  country,  "  uat 
all  those  who  had  any  books,  in  the  French 
ton^ae,  treating  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should 
brinff  them  forth,  and  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
puTpose,  under  pain  of  death,  if  any  such  books 
should  be  afterwards  found  about  them,  or  in 
any  way  in  their  possession." 

Anomer  nho  suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  Gos- 
pel wras  Peler  Chapot,  corrector  of  the  press  to  a 
printer  at  Puis.  Having  been  at  Geneva,  he 
returned  into  France,  with  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  Scriptures.  These  he  dispersed  among 
those  of  his  own  persuasion.  But  his  zeal  cost 
him  his  life;  for  being  apprehended,  on  the 
information  of  John  Andre,  a  bookseller,  he 
was  condemned,  and  afterwards  strangled  and 
burnt.  This  fanatical  catastrophy  took  place  at 
Paris,  in  1546. 

Anthony  Comellins,  a  lawyer  of  this  centuir, 
wrote  a  small  tract,  which  was  so  effectually 
suppressed  as  a  monster  of  atheism,  that  a  copy  is 
now  only  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  cunous. 
This  author  ridiculed  the  absurd  and  horrid  doc- 
trine of  infant  damnation,  and  was  instanUy 
decried  as  an  atheist,  and  the  printer  prosecuted 
to  his  ruin. 

1540,  April.  Anthont  Malkkt,  or  Marlek, 
was  a  haberdasher  by  company,  as  appean  by  a 


patent  granted  him  for  printing  a  folio  biblt.* 
In  the  fiag^s  library,  in  the  Bntish  mtisenm,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  very  fine  illuminated  folio 
bible,  printed  on  vellum,  are  the  following  words 
wrote,  "  This  book  is  presented  unto  your  moat 
excellent  hyghness,  by  your  loving,  £uthfull, 
and  obedient  subject,  and  daylv  orator,  Anthony 
Marler,  of  London,  haberdasner."  His  desire 
to  oblige  b^  this  present,  might  probably  be  a 
means  of  his  having  the  grant  See  Rymer's 
Foedera,  vol.  14.  page  745. 

1540.  Ri^ARD  Banks  was  employed,  as 
Herbert  states,  as  a  printer  dnd  booWUer  for 
about  twenty  years,  in  various  parts  of  London, 
although  few  books  of  his  are  now  extant.  In 
this  year  he  received  a  patent  for  printing  the 
epitiUtaaAgoneli.  This,  says  Hansard,  appean 
to  me  to  have  been  a  privilege  much  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  nature  than  those  just  before 
noticed,  and  to  have  some  analogy  to  that  sort 
of  property  now  denominated  copy-bight,  of 
which  we  may  perhaps  deem  it  the  first  instance. 
It  runs  thus: — "  Henry  the  eighth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England  and  of  France,  de- 
fender of  the  Faith,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  in 
earth  supreme  head  immediately  under  Christ 
of  the  church  of  England.  To  all  printers  of 
books  within  this  realm,  and  to  all  our  letters 
hearing  or  seeing,  greeting.  Be  it  known  to 
all,  that  we  of  our  especial  grace  have  gfiven 
privilege  unto  our  well-beloved  subject  Richard 
Banks,  that  no  person  within  this  realm  shall 
print  an^  manner  of  books  whatsoever  that  our 
said  subject  shall  first  print  within  the  space  of 
seven  years  next  ensuing  the  printing  of  every 
such  book  so  by  him  printed,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  the  same.  Wherefore  we  will  and 
command,  that  you,  nor  one  of  you,  do  pre- 
sume to  print  any  of  the  said  books  during  the 
time  aforesaid;  as  you  tender  our  pleasure  and 
will,  avoid  the  contrary."  The  device  of  Richard 
Banks,  if  he  used  any,  is  not  known.  Few  of 
his  books  are  now  extant:  the  first  is  dated  1525, 
and  the  last  1542.  In  the  whole  he  printed 
fifteen  books. 

1541,  May  6.  A  proclamation  ordeyned  by 
the  kynges  majestie,  with  the  advice  of  his 
honourable  counsayle,  for  the  bvble  of  the 
largest  and  greatest  volume,  to  be  bad  in  evety 
church  before  All  Saints'  Day.  Devised  the  VI. 
day  of  May,  the  xxxiii.  yeare  of  the  kynges 
moste  gracious  reygne.  Excntum  per  Richardvm 
Grafton  tt  Eduarawn  Whitchurch.  Cum  privi- 
legio  ad  imprimitndu'in  lolum.  Notwithstanding 
the  former  injunctions,  many  parish  churches 
were  yet  destitute  of  the  Bible.  At  the  same 
time,  the  king  fixed  the  price  of  the  Bibles  at 
ten  MUing*  unbound,  and  not  above  ttoelve  thil- 
lingi  well  bound  and  clasped;  and  charged  all 
ordinaries  to  take  care  that  the  command  of  the 
king  was  executed.  Upon  this  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  set  up  tix  Bibles  in  certain  con- 
venient places  of  St  Paul's  church,  and  afiBxed 


*  Pilnted  b7  Tbomu  Petit  mil  Bobert  Bwhniii,  for 
Thomu  Berthelet,  the  Udb^  printer. 
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upon  the  piUais  to  which  the  Bibles  were  chained, 
an  admonition  to  the  readeis,  to  "  prepare  them- 
selres  to  be  edified  thereby;  to  make  no  expo- 
sition thereupon,  but  what  was  declared  in  the 
books  themselves;  not  to  read  with  noise  in  time 
of  divine  service,  or  dispute  and  contend  with 
each  other;  nor  such  number  to  meet  together 
as  to  make  a  multitude." 

1540,  July  28.  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essex,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill:  he  was  the 
chief  promoter  both  of  printing  and  dispersing 
the  scriptures.  The  fall  of  IMomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  who  from  an  obscure 
station,  being  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  had  risen 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  king^om,was  severely 
felt  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  His 
attacmnent  to  the  Bible  is  said  to  have  been 
grreatly  confirmed  by  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  New  Testament,  having  com- 
mitted the  whole  of  Erasmus's  Latin  translation 
of  it  to  memory,  during  a  journey  to  Rome! 
He  lost  the  favour  of  Henry  by  the  active  part 
he  took  in  procuring  the  marriage  of  that 
monarch  with  Ann  of  Cleves,and  was  suddenly 
seized  as  he  was  sitting  in  council,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  tower.  He  was  attainted  by  an  act 
of  parliament  without  being  heard. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
Richard  Grafton  was  imprisoned  for  six  weeks 
in  the  Fleet,  for  printing  Matthew's  Bible,  and 
the  great  Bible  without  notes;  and  before  his 
release  he  was  bound  in  a  penalty  of  £100,  that 
he  should  neither  sell  nor  imprint,  nor  cause  to 
be  imprinted,  any  more  Bibles  until  the  king  and 
clergy  should  agree  upon  a  translation. 

The  enemies  of  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  immediately  advanced,  that  as  Cromwell 
had  been  the  king's  chief  adviser  respecting  it, 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  set  forth  by  a  traitor; 
— and  complained  of  it  as  being  exceedingly 
erroneous  and  heretical.  They  further  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  allowing  the  people  the 
free  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  means  of  in- 
creasing faction  and  party  spirit,  and  was  in- 
jurious to  the  peace  of  the  nation;  that  the  com- 
mon people  disputed  and  quarrelled  about  them 
in  taverns  and  alehouses,  calling  one  another 
papist  and  heretic;  and  that  others  read  them  in 
the  churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  and 
with  so  loud  a  voice  as  to  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion.*  They  also  censured  the  prefaces  and  notes 
which  had  accompanied  several  of  the  editions. 

About  this  time  a  small  volume  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  the  Institution  of  a  ChrisHan 
Man,  which  was  received  by  the  convocation  of 
the  clergy,  and  made  the  infallible  standard  of 
orthodoxy.  In  this  book  the  points  of  justifica- 
tion, faith,  free-will,  good  works,  and  grace, 

*  After  the  death  of  Cromwell.  Bonner  immediately 
commenced  a  proeecatlon  agfalnBt  many  pereons  for  read- 
ing the  Blblea  thas  set  ap.  One  of  thoae  thiu  accused 
was  a  young  man  of  the  name  af  John  Porter,  who  was 
sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  loaded  with  irons,  and 
fostened  by  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck  to  the  wall  of 
his  dungeon.  Still  asserting  his  Innocence,  and  refu^g 
the  admonitions  of  the  bishop,  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  fmind  dead  In  bis  cdl,  not  without  strong  sus- 
pielons  of  being  mardered. 


were  discussed  in  a  maimer  somewhat  favourable 
to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers.  The  sacra- 
ments, which  a  few  years  before  were  only  allowed 
to  bethree,were  now  increased  to  seven.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  book  the  king's  caprice  is 
very  discernible;  and  the  book  is  in  reality  to  be 
regarded  as  his  composition.  For  Henry,  while 
he  made  his  opinion  anile  for  the  nation,  would 
himself  submit  to  no  authority  whatever;  not 
even  to  any  which  he  had  formerly  established. 
The  same  year  the  people  had  a  farther  instance 
of  the  king's  inconsistency.  He  ordered  a  new 
book  to  be  composed,  called  the  Erudition  of  a 
Chriitian  Man;  and,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent of  the  convocation,  he  published,  by  his 
own  authority,  this  new  model  of  ordiodoxy. 
This  work  was  printed  by  Thomas  Berthelet ;  and 
as  the  end,  the  price  is  thus  noticed:  0*This 
boke  bounde  in  paper  boardes,  or  in  claspes  not 
to  be  sold  above  x\id. 

But  while  the  king  was  thus  spreading  his 
own  books  among  the  people,  both  he  and  his 
clergy  seem  to  have  been  very  much  perplexed 
with  regard  to  the  scriptures;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  seemed  to  be  still  more  dangerous 
than  their  ignorance.  The  man  book  also  passed 
under  the  king's  examination;  but  little  alter- 
ation was  yet  made  in  it.  Some  doubtful  or  fic- 
titious saints  only  were  struck  out;  and  the  name 
of  the  pope  was  erased.  The  latter  precaution 
was  also  used  with  every  new  book  that  was 
printed,  and  even  every  old  one  that  was  sold. 
The  word  pope  was  carefully  omitted  or  blotted 
out;  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolish  the  term 
from  the  language,  or  cause  the  people  to  forget 
that  such  a  person  existed. 

Concerning  the  acknowledged  infallibility  of 
the  popes,  it  utpears  that  Gregory  VII.  in 
council,  decreea  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
neither  had  erred  and  never  should  err.  It  was 
thus  this  prerogative  of  his  holiness  became 
received  till  1313,  when  John  XXII.  abrogated 
decrees  made  by  three  popes,  his  predecessors, 
and  declared,  that  what  was  done  amiss  by  one 
pope  or  council  might  be  corrected  by  another  ; 
and  Gregory  XI.  1370,  in  his  will,  deprecates, 
si  quid  in  catholica  fide  errasset  The  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  protested  against  it,  calling  it 
a  contempt  of  God,  and  idolatry,  if  any  one  in 
matters  of  faith  should  appeal  from  a  council  to 
the  pope:  that  is,  from  God,  who  presides  in 
councils,  to  man.  But  the  infallibility  was  at 
length  established  by  Leo  X.,  especially  after 
Luuer's  opposition,  because  they  despaired  of 
defending  their  indulgencies,  buUs,  &c.  by  any 
other  method. 

Imagination  cannot  form  a  scene  more  terrific 
than  when  these  men  were  in  the  height  of 
power,  and  to  serve  their  political  purposes, 
hurled  the  thunders  of  their  excommunications* 
over  a  kingdom.  It  was  a  national  distress  not 
inferior  to  a  plague  or  a  fiimine. 

*  Exconunnnication  is  of  Hindoo  origin  in  the  ftziah 
caste,  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  from  them  by  tl»  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  Greek  and  Roman  priests,  mad  even 
the  Dmids,  had  similar  punisbments  in  aid  of  thsimUglon . 
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Philip  Augustus,  derirous  of  diroicing  Jugal- 
bor;,  to  unite  himaelf  to  Agnes  de  Marania,  ^e 
pope  Dut  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  The 
charcnes  were  uiut  during  the  space  of  eight 
months ;  they  said  neither  mass  nor  vespers ; 
they  did  not  marry ;  and  even  the  offspring  of 
tlie  married,  bom  at  this  unhappy  period,  were 
considered  as  illicit ;  and  because  the  king  would 
not  sleep  with  his  wife,  it  was  not  permitted  to 
any  of  his  subjects  to  sleep  with  theirs !  In  that 
jear  France  was  threatened  with  an  extinction 
ofthe  ordinary  generation.  A  man  under  this 
cntse  of  pubuc  penance  was  divested  of  all  his 
functions,  civil,  military,  and  matiimonial.;  he 
was  not  allowed  to  dress  his  hair,  to  shave,  to 
ttttbe,  nor  even  change  his  linen ;  so  that  upon 
the  whole  this  made  a  filthy  penitent.  The 
good  King  Hobert  incurred  tne  censures  of  the 
church  for  having  married  his  cousin.  He  was 
immediatdy  abandoned.  Two  fiuthful  domestics 
alone  remained  with  him,  and  these   always 

rsed  throush  the  fire  whatever  he  touchra. 
a  word,  the  horror  which  an  excommimica- 
tion  occasion  was  such,  that  a  courtesan,  with 
whom  one  Feletier  had  passed  some  moments, 
haring  leamt  soon  afterwards  that  be  had  been 
above  six  months  an  excommunicated  person, 
fell  into  a  panic,  and  with  great  difficulty  re- 
covered from  her  convulsions. 

1541.  In  the  diuiehwaiden's  accounts  for  the 
puish  of  Wye,  in  Kent,  for  this  year,  12d.  was 
raid  for  making  a  desk  for  the  bible.  Leland, 
(1538)  peaking  of  Wressil  castle,  in  Yorkshire, 
saji,  "  one  thing  I  likid  exceedingly  yn  one  of 
the  towers,  that  was  a  study,  cauUid  paradise  ; 
wher  was  a  closet  in  the  midle,  of  8  squares 
latiaed  abonte,  and  at  the  toppe  of  every  square 
was  a  desk  ledgid  to  set  booaes  on  cofeis  withvn 
them,  and  these  semid  as  yoinid  hard  to  the 
toppe  of  the  closet ;  and  yet  by  pulling,  one  or 
al  wold  cum  downe  briste  mghe  in  lahettes,  and 
serve  for  desks  to  lay  bookes  on." 

That  books  were  frequently  chained  to  desks, 
*e  have  already  given  many  instances,  and,  we 
further  leam  from  Wood,  who  in  speaking  of 
f  oulis's  Hittoryvfihe  Plot*  and  Cotujnraeiei  ef 
BUT  pretended  SainU  the  Pretbylenatu,  says, 
"  this  book  has  been  so  pleasing  to  the  royal- 
ists, that  they  have  chained  it  to  desks  in  public 
places  for  the  vulgar  to  read." 

Besides  the  bible,  we  find  that  Erasmus's 
Pirmkrtue  o/  the  New  Teetametit,  Fox's  AcU 
md  Momimenti,  commonly  called  the  Book  of 
Martyn,  Lives  cf  the  Satnti,  and  many  other 
books  were  in  like  manner  secured  According 
to  Nicolas's  Tert.  Vetutta,  Judge  Littleton,  who 
died  in  1481,  (see  page  107  ante)  bequeathed 
"to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Hales  Owen,  in 
Shropshire,  a  book  wherein  is  contained  the 
Coiutitniioni  Pnmneial  and  De  Geitit  Romano- 
rwtt,  and  other  treatise  therein,  which  I  wull  be 
laid  and  bounded  with  an  yron  chayne  in  some 
convenient  parte  within  the  saide  church,  at  my 
costs,  so  that  all  preests  and  others  may  see  and 
rede  it  whenne  it  pkaseth  them." 

IMI.  The  first  poem  that  was  written  in 


praise  of  printing  was  by  Arnold  de  Beivel,  a 
printer  at  Mentz,  entitled  Eneomion  Chaleo. 
granUe,  4to.  containing  454  heroic  verses.  He 
indicates  Stmsbnrg  as  the  country  of  the  first 
printer,  Gutenberg;  or,  at  least,  as  the  place 
where  he  made  his  fost  attempts.  He  adds,  that 
Gutenberg  worked  more  successfully  at  Ments, 
with  the  assistance  of  Faust,  and  especially  of 
Schoeffer,  who  cut  the  matrices  for  them.  In 
Marchand's  Hittoire  de  VImprimerie,  and  also 
in  WofBns's  Momum.  Typogr.  copies  of  this 
poem  are  to  be  found. 

1541.  James  Y.  king  of  Scotland,  grants  to 
Thomas  Davidson,  printer,  his  especiu  license 
for  printing  the  "  new  actis  and  oonstittttioDis 
of  parliament  maid  be  the  lycht  exoelent  prince, 
James  the  iyfth  king  of  Scotis,  1640." 

The  copy  of  the  kinyit  grace  licence  and  priviUge, 
grantit  to  T^amai  tknidnn  prent»r,  for  tm- 
prenting  of  hit  graeit  aetii  of  parlietment. 

James  be  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Scoltis< 
to  all  and  sindry,  quhom  it  efferis.  Foisamekill 
as  it  is  ordanit  be  ws,  be  an  act  maid  in  plane 
parliament,  that  all  our  actis  maid  be  ws  be  pub- 
ust  outthrow  al  our  r^me;  and  that  nane  our 
shereiffis,  stewardis,  bailies,  prouest,  and  baillies 
of  cure  burrowis,  suld  pretend  ignorance  throw 
misknawing  thairof,  that  our  clerk  of  registry 
and  counsel,  suld  mak  ane  autentik  copie  of  ur 
sik  actis  as  concemis  the  commoim  weil  of  ob- 
realme,  and  extract  the  samin  under  his  sub- 
scription manuale,to  be  imprentitbequbat  pren- 
tar  It  sail  pleis  him  to  cheis;  providing  alwayis, 
that  the  said  prentarsall  have  our  special  licence 
thairto,  as  in  the  said  act  at  mair  lenUi  is  contenit : 
^  We  heirfore  hes  gevyn,  and  grantit,  and  be 
Uie  tenour  heirof  gevis  and  grantis  our  licence, 
to  cure  louit  Thomas  Davidson,  imprentar  in  our 
burgh  of  EdinburBh,  to  imprent  oure  saidis  actis 
of  parliament,  ana  dischargis  all  vthir  impiin- 
tans,  and  writtaris,  within  yis  our  tealme,  or 
without,  present,  and  for  to  cum,  to  imprent,  or 
writ  our  saidis  actis  of  parliament,  or  bring  tha^ 
bame  to  be  sauld,  for  the  space  of  sex  zeris  nixt 
to  cum,  eftir  ^e  dait  of  thirpiesentis,  under  the 
pane  of  confiscatioun  of  the  samyn.  Subscrivt 
with  our  hand,  and  gevin  imder  our  priue  seill, 
at  Edinburgh,  the  sext  day  of  December,  and  of 
our  regne  the  xxix.  zeir. 

f  God  keip  the  king. 

From  the  date  of  this  licence  it  appears,  that 
these  acts  of  parliament  were  not  printed  till 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  1541,  and  that 
though  the  frontispiece  lias  1540  in  it,  yet  it 
would  seem,'that  that  fig^e  had  been  cut  before, 
and  designed  for  other  books,  that  should  be 
printed  byDavidson  in  that  form  afterwards. 

1541.  The  hittory  and  eroiUUi*  of  SeotUtnd, 
with  the  cosmography  and  dyscription  thairof. 
Compilit  be  the  noble  clerk,  maister  Hector 
Boece,  channon  of  Aberdeene.  Translatit  laitly 
in  our  vulgar  and  common  langage  be  maister 
Johne  Bellenden,  archedene  of  Murray,  and 
channon  of  Ross ;  at  the  command  of  the  richt 
hie,  richt,  excdlent,  and  noble  prince  James  the 
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Stb.  of  that  name,  Idnv  of  Scottis ;  and  imprentit 
in  Edinbui^  be  me  Thomas  Davidson,  prenter 
to  the  ku^fis  nobyll  grace,  dwellriig  fornens  the 
Frere  wynd.     Cumprivilegio.    Fmxo. 

1542,  Heniy  VIII.  proceeded  to  the  further 
dissolution  of  colleges,  nosnitals,  and  other  foun- 
dations of  that  nature.  Tne  courtieTS  had  been 
dealing  with  the  presidents  and  governors  to 
nrake  a  surrender  o(  their  revenues  to  the  king, 
and  thej  had  succeeded  with  eight  But  there 
was  on  obstacle  to  their  farther  progress ;  it  had 
been  provided  by  the  local  statutes  of  most  of 
these  foundations,  that  no  president  nor  any  fel- 
lows could  make  such  a  deed  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  aU  the  fellows.  This  consent 
would  not  have  been  easily  obtained,  but  the 
parliament  proceeded  in  a  summary  manner  to 
annul  all  these  statutes;  by  whicli  means  the 
revenues  of  those  houses  were  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  favountes. 

Henry  also  extorted  from  most  of  the  bishops 
a  surrender  of  their  chapter-lands;  by  which 
means  he  pillaged  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  York, 
and  London,  and  enriched  his  favourites  with 
their  spoils.  He  eng^aged  the  parliament  to  miti- 
gate the  oenalties  of  the  six  articles,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  marriage  of  priests,  who  were  now 
onlv  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  goods,  chattels, 
and  land^  during  life;  he  was  still  equally  bent 
aa  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in  speculatiTe  prin- 
ciples. He  had  appointed  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  two  archbishops  and  several  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  together  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  doctors  of  divinity;  and  by  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  he  had  charged  them  to 
choose  a  religion  for  his  people.  Before  the 
commissioners,  however,  had  made  any  progress 
in  this  arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament  had 
pa^ed  a  law  by  which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets 
which  these  oivines  should  establish  vrith  the 
king's  consent.  One  clause  of  this  statute  seems 
to  favour  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It 
was  enacted,  that  the  ecclesiastical  commission- 
ers should  establish  nothing  repugnant  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 

The  same  year  the  king  suppressed  the  only 
religious  order  remaining  in  England,  namely, 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This 
order  had  by  their  valour  done  great  service  to 
Christendom.  During  the  geneml  surrender  of 
the  religious  houses  in  England,  they  had  obsti- 
nately refused  to  give  up  their  revenues  to  the 
king ;  and  Henry,  who  would  endure  no  society 
that  professed  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  parliament  for  the  dissolution 
of  this  order.  Their  revenues  were  large,  and 
formed  a  considerable  addition  to  the  acquisitions 
which  the  king  had  already  made. 

1642,  Jamury.  In  the  privy  purse  expenses  of 
the  princes  Mary,*  is  the  following  item :— "  Was 
paied  to  the  boke  bynder  for  a  boke  limmed  w« 
golde,  the  same  geuen  to  the  p'nce  g'ce  for  a 
newyer'  gifte,  xxix  s.    In  the  following  year,  to 

.«*..5?'** '•y- MwUen,  Ewj.,  F.S.A.    8V0.    London: 
FickcrinK. 


m^  ladye  Herbert,  a  boke  con'ed  wt  silv'  and  gylt, 
vij  s.  Tj  d.;  and  in  1637,  was  paid  for  a  claspe 
for  a  boke,  vj  s."  And  in  the  British  Museum, 
among  the  royal  manuscripts,  is  the  Old  Tata- 
meni.  Hymns,  Psalter,  &c.,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  princes  after  she  became  queen,  bound  in 
a  truly  regal  style.  It  has  thick  boards  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
large  flowers  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  twist. 
It  IS  further  embellished  with  gilt  brass  bosses 
and  clasps,  on  the  latter  of  whiot  are  engiaved 
the  arms  of  England. 

1642.  An  act  of  parliament  is  passed  in  1543, 
which  declares  that  "  It  shall  be  felony  to  prac- 
tise, or  cause  to  be  practised,  conjuration,  witch- 
craft, enchantment,  or  sorcery,  to  get  money; 
or  to  consume  any  person  in  his  body,  memben 
or  goods,  or  to  provoke  any  person  to  unlawful 
love;  or  for  the  despite  of  Christ,  or  lucre  of 
money,  to  pull  down  any  cross,  or  to  declare 
where  goods  stolen  be." 

1642.  Robert  Wver,  an  early  printer,  who 
printed  many  books  without  dates.  Palmer  only 
mention*  two  with  a  date.  By  the  number  of  his 
works,  rather  than  by  the  beauty  of  his  typo- 
graphy, this  printer  has  attained  to  a  considerable 
enunence  in  the  history  of  the  early  professois 
of  the  art;  yet  there  are  comparatively  few  of 
his  productions  to  which  his  name  is  attached. 
Generally  speaking,  his  types  were  exceedingly 
rude;  but  some  ol  his  pieces,  which  are  printed 
in  the  foreign  secretary  Gothic,  and  large  lower 
case  Gothic,  are  at  least  of  creditable  execution. 
His  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  which  he  also  used  for  a  device  in 
St.  Martin's  parish,  in  Uie  rents  of  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  near  Charing  Cross.  His  employere 
seem  to  have  been  William  Marshall,  Henry 
Dabbe,  Richard  Bankes,  and  John  Goughe. 
The  number  of  his  productions  amount  to  63. 
His  first  book  is  dated  1627,  and  the  last  1542. 
In  the  whole  he  printed  sixty-three  books,  and 
the  greater  portion  without  dates.  Among  them 
is  the  following  title  : — Here  begynnetk  a  lyltU 
boke  named  fhe  scale  kmese,  vhatin  every  man 
man  redg  a  goodly  prayer  of  the  condycyoni  of 
women.  Within  the  leaf  there  is  a  border  of 
naked  women.  This  satire  upon  women  is  in 
seven  line  verse ;  the  author,  has  shewed  himself 
very  severe  on  the  ladies  in  these  words  :— 

Trawlr  scsne  men  Oiere  be 

llimt  Ijroe  Blwayee  in  grat  horroore^ 

And  uy  it  goth  by  destenn : 

To  hang  or  wed,  both  taatn  one  hoore. 

And  wbether  it  be,  I  am  well  snre, 

Hangynge  is  better,  of  the  twayne. 

Sooner  done,  and  diorter  payne. 

Another  of  Wyer's  books  has  the  following 
title  -.—Here  beyyimeth  a  lytdl  boke,  that  ipew- 
eA  ofpurgatorye :  and  v^tU  puryatory  is,  ana  of 
the  pouu  Mat  be  therein,  and  which  soM  i» 
abvde  therein  tUl  they  be  pourged  ofsynne,  atd 
which  abide  not  there.  And  fir  mat  synnei  a 
tmdgoelh  to  hM,  and  of  the  helj>e  that  soiiitt» 
purgatory  may  kaue  of  their  friends  that  be  <» 
ime :  and  WMt  pardon  aueyleth  to  manna  »<«w  • 
In  verse,  cum  privilegio  re^i,  4to. 
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The  devices  of  Robert  Wyer  oonsiated  of  two 
or  three  representations  of  St  John  the  divine 
writing,  attended  by  an  eagle  holding  his  ink- 
honi;  he  is  seated  upon  a  small  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  intending  to  represent  the  isle 
of  Patmoe.  A  iif^  rock  rises  above  him  on  the 
1^  hand,  and  on  the  ririit  appears  a  city  and 
mooDtaiBS.  The  whole  is  contained  in  a  paral- 
ld<^;rain,  sarroonded  by  double  lines,  of  which 
the  outside  one  is  the  thichest,  and  below  the 
cat  is  the  following  mark. 


IRoBEgr&^^?^ 


Another  of  his  devices  was  the  same  in  shape 
and  sabject,  but  much  smaller.  The  saint 
downed  with  a  nimbus  of  glory,  is  there  placed 
benealli  a  tree,  and  the  eagle,  with  his  wings 
spread,  stands  upon  the  broken  trunk  of  another. 
The  back-gronnd  is  richly  stellated  with  clouds, 
iDsettes,  and  stars  cut  in  white.  He  sometimes, 
though  raiely,  used  a  representation  of  the  saint 
without  the  easle.  The  following  is  giren  from 
Home's  Jntndiiction  to  Bibliography. 


1542.  A  French  version  of  the  Ptalnu,  or 
rather  part  of  them,  by  Clement  Marot,*  claims 
particular  notice,  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  as  for  its  being  the  foundation  of  the 
psalmody  adopted  iu  the  ritual  of  the  reformed 
churches ;  and  in  its  popular  reception,  strongly 
exhibiting  the  levity  of  the  French  court  and 
nation. 

The  history  of  psalm-singing  is  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  Reformation, — of  uiat  grreat 
religious  revolution  which  separated  for  ever, 
into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  sects  of  Christi- 
ani^.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  project  was 
adopted  accidentally,  and  was  certainly  promo- 
ted by  the  fine  natural  genius  of  Marot  In  this 
attempt,  he  was  assisted  by  Francis  Melin  de  S. 
Gelays,  and  other  learned  men,  from  whose  j>roje 


•  Clement  Ifanit  was  a  nattve  of  Gallon,  near  Traknue, 
and  bom  la  I4t6.  Be  was  the  ftvonrite  poet  of  Ftance, 
and  In  the  early  part  of  bl*  life  waa  eminent  for  hla  paato- 
rata,  ballada,  Ikblea,  defiea,  eiilcrama,  and  poetical  tnma- 
ktiona.  Be  was  aceoaed  beCoie  tbe  Ueotemmt-crlininel, 
on  aeooimt  of  bis  IrreUgion,  and  tbe  Uoenttooineaa  of  ^lia 
mitlDta,  and  imptlaoned  at  Cbaities.  In  tliii  itate  cf 
conflBfiiient  be  wrote  bis  Snftr,  a  MTere  and  pointed 
aalire,  and  levlaed  tbe  celebrated  iionuii  ix  la  Soie.  He 
was  kept  In  priaon  tlU  after  the  deilTennce  of  Fnndi  I. 
from  Spain,  In  ISM,  when  he  obtained  hla  liberty  j  bnt 
WH  alterwnrda  obUced  to  flee  to  OeneTB,from  whence  he 
paaaed  to  Tniin,  where  he  died  In  Indigence,  in  1  tM. 


translations  }ie  formed  his  poetical  version.  His 
first  edition  contuned  only  thirty  psalms,  and 
was  dedicated  to  his  patron  Francis  I.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  in  his  work  till  he  had 
completed  twenty  more  psalms,  which,  with  the 
former  thirty,  and  eight  more,  the  translatois  of 
which  were  never  well  known,  were  printed  at 
Rome,  in  1M2,  by  the  command  of  pope  Paul 
III.*  by  Theodore  Drust,  a  German,  printer 
in  ordinary  to  his  holiness.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  the  gothic  character,  in  octavo. 

In  one  of  the  psalms  Marot  breaks  forth  with 
that  enthusiasm,  which  perhaps  at  first  conveyed 
to  the  sullen  fancy  of  the  austere  Calvin  the 
project  he  so  successfully  adopted,  and  whose 
mnuenoe  we  are  still  witnessing. 

niloe  happy  tfaey  who  ahall  befaoU, 
Andliatenln  that  a^e  of  (old  I 
Aa  by  the  phmch  the  labonrer  itiaya. 
And  cannan  mil  the  public  wayi. 
And  tiadeamaa  In  bla  ahop  dull  awdl 
nalr  voice  In  Pialm  or  Canticle, 
8in|toc  to  lolace  toll  I  a(aln, 
From  woods  ahall  come  a  tweeter  atnln  < 
Shepheid  and  ahephenleaa  ahall  vie 
In  many  a  tender  Pnlmody  i 
And  the  Creator's  name  prolong 
Aa  rock  and  atream  letoni  Oirlr  tOBgl 

Begin  then,  ladiea  Ur  I  begin 
The  age  renew'd  that  knowi  no  aln  I 
And  with  light  heart,  that  wants  no  wing,  . 
8ingl  Ihim  tfala  holy  aong-book,  ringlf 

This  "holy  song-book"  for  the  harpsichord  or 
the  voice,  was  a  gay  novelty,  and  no  book  was 
ever  more  eagerly  received  by  all  classes  than 
Marot's  "Psalms."  In  the  fervour  of  that  day, 
they  sold  faster  than  the  printers  could  take  them 
off  their  presses ;  but  as  they  were  understood 
to  be  iongt,  and  yet  were  not  accompanied  by 
music,  every  one  set  them  to  favourite  tunes,  com- 
monly those  of  popular  ballads.  Each  of  the 
royal  family,  and  eveiy  nobleman,  chose  a  psalm 
or  a  song,  which  expressed  his  own  personal 
feelings,  adapted  to  his  own  tune.  The  Dau- 
phin, afterwards  Heaiy  11.,  a  ^leaX  hunter,  when 
he  went  to  the  chase,  was  singing  Ainti  fu'on  vit 
U  cerf  bruyre.  "Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the 
water-brooks."  There  is  a  curious  portrait  of 
the  mistress  of  Henry  II.  the  famous  Diane 
de  Poictieis,  on  which  is  inscribed  this  verte  of 
the  ptalm.  Diane,  however,  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  mutual  attachment,  took  Du  fond  de  ma 
pemee,  or,  "  from  the  depth  of  my  heart"  The 
queen's  favourite  was,  Ne  veuUlei  jpat,  O  tire  ; 
that  is,  "  Rebuke  me  not  in  thy  indignation," 
which  she  sang  to  a  fashionable  jig.  Anthony, 
king  of  Navarre,  sung  Revenge  moy,  pren  It  ^ne- 
relU  ;  or,  "Stand  up,  O  Lord,  to  revenge  my 
quarrel,"  to  the  air  ot  a  dance  df  Poitou. 

Beside  Ae  poetical  dedication  to  Francis  I. 
Marot  accompanied  his  verraon  with  an  epbtle 

•  Paul  III.  died  November  lOtb,  IMt. 

t  In  tbe  coiloua  tract  already  refened  to,  the  following 
qootation  la  remarkable  j  the  acene  the  tency  of  Hazot 
pictured  to  >»'"■,  bad  tmcieiMf  oeemmi.  St.  Jerome,  in 
hla  teventeenth  Epiatle  to  MarceUoa,  thoa  deacribea  it : 
"  In  Christian  Tlllagea  Uttle  elae  la  to  be  heard  bnt  Paalnui 
for  which  way  soever  yon  turn  yonradf,  either  you  have 
the  plouEhmanat  hla  plough  singing  Hali«l«faA<,  the  weary 
brewer  refreablng  himaelf  with  a  Malm,  or  the  vine^lreaaer 
chanting  fbrth  acmewhat  of  DmUT:" 
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Aux  Damt$  de  France, "  to  the  ladies  of  France," 
in  which  he  declares,  in  a  spirit  of  leligioos 
gaUantn-,  that  his  design  is  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fair  readers,  by  substituting  divine 
hymns  in  the  place  of  amorous  ditties,  to  inspire 
their  susceptible  hearts  with  a  passion  in  which 
there  is  no  torment,  to  banish  that  fickle  and 
fantastic  deity  Cupid  from  the  world,  and  to  fill 
their  apartments  with  the  praises  of  the  true 
Jehomh. 

The  unirersal  reception  of  Marot's  psalms  in- 
duced Theodore  Baza  to  conclude  the  collec- 
tion, and,  according  to  Bayle,  ten  thousand 
eof&es  were  immediately  dispersed.  But  these 
had  the  advantage  of  being  set  to  music,  for  we 
are  told  they  were  "  admirably  fitted  to  the  violin 
and  other  musical  instruments."  And  who  was 
the  man  who  had  thus  adroitly  taken  hold  of  the 
public  feeling  to  give  it  this  strong  direction  ? 
It  was  the  ascetic  Calvin,  bv  the  advice  it  is  said 
of  Luther,*  who,  from  the  depth  of  his  closet  at 
Geneva,  had  engaged  the  finest  musical  compo- 
sers, who  were,  no  doubt,  wanned  by  the  zeal  of 
propagating  his  faith,  to  form  these  simple  and 
beautiful  airs  to  assist  the  psalm-singers,  and  in 
which  all  persons  might  jom,  and  miich  would 
serve  as  a  substitute  lor  the  antiphonal  chanting 
of  the  Romish  services,  in  the  pufilic  service  of 
God.  At  first  this  was  not  discovered,  and  catho- 
lics as  well  as  Hugonot^  were  solacing  them- 
selves on  all  occasions  with  this  new  music.  But 
when  Calvin  appointed  these  psalms,  as  set  to 
music  by  GuUIaum  de  Franc  and  others,  to  be 
sung  at  his  meeting,  and  Marot's  formed  an 
appendix  to  the  catechism  of  Geneva,  this  put 
anend  toallpsalm-singingforthecatholics.Marot 
himself  was  forced  to  fly  to  Geneva  from  the  ful- 
minations  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  psalm-singing 
became  an  open  declaration  of  what  the  French 
called  Lutheraniiim,  when  it  became  with  the 
reformed  a  regular  part  of  their  religious  dis- 
dpline.  At  length,  the  repeated  remonstrances 
of  the  clergy  to  me  king,  against  Marot'.s  version, 
caused  it  to  be  prohibited.  But  the  prohibition 
only  increased  the  desire  to  possess  the  psalms 


*  Lather^ fondneMfornraslciaiiniTenallykncrwii, and 
the  Old  Bnndxedth  Paalm  tune,  which  tnuUdoii  attrilmte* 
to  him,  remains  a  sinfnilar  Instance  of  his  tkUl  in  that 
sdenoe.  Lather  notes  in  his  Tatle  Book  that  he  invited 
the  singers  and  mnsidani  to  supper,  December  17,  1338. 
<•!  always  loved  moslc,  \riiaso  has  skill  in  this  art  the 
nme  la  of  good  kind,  fitted  forall  things.*'  Hie  following 
twitlmmiT  of  Handel  to  the  excellence  of  Lather's  mnsieal 
composiaona,  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Mn^'s  to 
J.  D.  Mlehaclis,  dated  1709.  "The  lata  Mr.  Basdei,  that 
edebnted  masiclan,  told  me,  that  Lather  had  even  com- 
posed the  mosic  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and'niiich  he 
said  was  so  excellent  in  its  way,  that  he  had  often 
borrowed  from  it;  and  inserted  whole  passages  in  hia 
oratorias." 

t  Bngo  Aubrlet,  who  by  merit  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
Charles  V.  of  Itauce,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
provoat  of  Paris,  when  Charles  VI.  moontsd  the  throne': 
by  the  can  he  took  lixr  the  maintenance  of  good  order, 
and  suypfeeslng  the  soandaloos  enormities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  nnlvenlty  of  Paris,  they  caused  him  to  be 
committed  by  fUse  witnesses  as  an  herltic,  and  would 
have  been  tamt  alive  If  the  court  had  not  interfered.  He 
was,  however,  Imprisoned,  and  compelled  pahHcly  to  ask 
pardon  on  Us  knees.  It  Is  from  this  worUiy  provost  of 
Paris  that  the  Protestants  have  been  called  HngoDots,  to 
signify  the  enemies  at  the  chorch. 


thus  interdicted,  and  the  pilnten  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  by  the  endeavour  to  suppress  uiem.  The 
psalms  exhilarated  their  social  assemblies,  were 
commonly  heard  in  the  streets,  and  accompanied 
the  labour  of  the  artificer,  so  that  the  weavere  of 
Flanders  became  noted  for  thttldll  in  the  science 
of  psalmody.  "  This  infectious  frenzr  of  psalm- 
singing,"  as  Warton  describes  it,  unaer  the  Cal- 
vanistic  preachers  had  rapidly  propagated  itself 
through  Germany  as  well  as  France.  "  It  was 
admirably  calculated,"  says  IVIsraeli, "  to  Idndle 
the  flame  of  fanaticism,  and  frequently  served  as 
the  trumpet  of  rebellion."  A  variety  of  popalar 
insurrections  in  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
Low  Countries,  were  excited  and  supported  by 
these  energetic  hymns  of  Geneva ;  ana  fomented 
the  fury  which  defaced  many  of  the  most  beanti- 
ful  and  venerable  churches  of  Flanders  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

Psalm-singing  reached  England  at  that  critical 
moment  it  had  first  embraced  the  reformation ; 
and  here  its  domestic  history  was  parallel  with 
its  foreign,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  splendour  of 
its  success. — See  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  under 
the  year  1550. 

1642.  The  noble  institution  bv  which  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  was  distinguished,  was  the 
Imprinterie  Royale,  together  with  its  appendage 
of  Typognphi  Regii;  an  arrangement  then  alto- 
gether novel  and  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  It  reflects  therefore,  the  greater 
honour  upon  the  memory  of  Francis  I.  as  having 
apparently  emanated  from  his  own  enlightened 
views.  No  expedient  could  have  been  better 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  those  liberal  inten- 
tions, with  which  the  Royal  College  bad  been 
instituted.  By  an  apparatus  which  nothing 
less  than  princeljr  munificence  could  have  pro- 
vided, the  admirable  productions  of  clasBic 
genius  and  taste,  and  those  of  Greece  more  par- 
ticularly, were  now  to  be  given  to  the  public 
with  a  beauty  of  characters,  and  an  exquisite- 
ness  of  technical  perfection,  to  which  no  typo- 
grapher had  ever  yet  attained,  or  even  in  imagi- 
nation aspired. 

The  king's  first  care  being  to  procure  a  new 
cast  of  types,  worthy  of  the  institution  which  he 
meditated,  Claude  Garamond,  one  of  the  ablest 
French  artists  of  the  time,  was  enjoined  to  en- 
grave the  poingons,  and  prepare  the  matrices  or 
moulds,  for  three  (or  more)  descriptions  or  sizes 
of  Greek:  an  undertaking  which  was  accom- 
plished with  distinguished  skill  and  success:  and 
these  were  the  same,  which  have  subsequently 
been  so  well  known  by  the  denomination  of 
Charaettrti  Regii.    They  were  followed,  in  pro- 


*  Prands  I.  died  in  the  month  of  Xsich,  IM7>  in  tha 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  thirty-two 
yean  and  eight  months.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Charles  V.  and  Ftancis  I.  were  oppoeite  In  jevery  thing. 
The  first  began  with  being  ligwona  against  Proteatants, 
and  ended  with  being  indulgent;  the  second,  originally 
indulgent,  thought  it  expedient  at  length  to  become 
severe;  for  upon  one  occasion  his  zeal  became  ao  *»«i>m*» 
as  to  draw  from  him  that  memorable  declaration,  "ttutt 
even  If  one  of  his  own  members  were  Infected  with  heresy, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  eat  It  off." 
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cen  of  time,  by  olhen  for  the  latin,  both  Roman 
and  Italic,  together  with  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  their  multiplication.  M.  Foumier, 
speaking  of  the  Fonderie  da  Rot  as  that  of  the 
fpeatest  antiqnity,  which  was  in  his  time  existing 
in  Fimnce,  says  it  is  the  same  which  thus  had  its 
commencement  under  the  auspices  of  Francis. 

H.  de  Gnignes,  in  his  historical  Essay  on  die 
Gieek  chazacteis  of  Fiancis  I.,  pronounces  them 
to  have  been  engraven  with  so  much  elegance, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  eren  at  present,  to 
ibnn  any  eqiudly  beautiful.  That  king,  he  says, 
(after  Belon,)  who  lored  the  arts,  and  was  an 
especial  adnoiier  of  grand  designs,  having  col- 
lected around  him  able  artists  of  every  de- 
scription, had  projected  a  colossal  statue  of 
Hercules,  of  the  bright  of  fifty-two  feet  and 
apwazds ;  which  from  having  had  cast,  he  was 
prevented  by  death  only:  the  model  still  remain- 
ing at  Puis.  But  M.  de  Guignes  thinks  that 
Francis  erected  a  monument,  if  less  'gigantic, 
fet  better  calculated  to  record  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, in  these  beautiful  Greek  characters,  which 
he  caused  to  be  engraved  by  Oaramond. 

By  the  liberal  provision  of  such  an  apparatus, 
ind  tby  the  discieet  example  which  Francis  I. 
gave,  m  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the 
most  learned  and  skilfhl  typographers,  as  hislm- 
piessores  R^;ii,  the  honours  annexed  to  the 
office,  and  the  remunerations  assigned  them,  he 
nude  every  reasonable  provision  both  for  the 
tedmical  bean^  of  the  intended  impressions,  and 
1^  accuiaCT  of  their  texts;  anxious  that  they 
dionld  in  all  respects  prove  worthy  of  his  Royu 
Institation.  With  the  like  view,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  and  as  many  writers  attest, 
he  omitted  no  possible  means  of  procuring 
anthentic  mannscripts  of  classical,  and  more 
c^etaally  of  Greek  authors:  having  caused 
them  to  be  diligently  sought  after  in  Greece  and 
Asia ;  purchased  such  as  could  be  bought,  and 
procared  transcripts  of  others.  The  distinction 
of  "  Renus  in  Gnecis  Typographus"  was  first 
coafcnra  on  Neoberins,  who  received  in  con- 
adeiation  of  it  an  annual  stipend  of  one  hun- 
ted gold  crowns.  But,  as  during  the  short 
officiaJ  career  of  that  printer  the  arrangements  of 
the  king's  typog^phical  establishment  were  not 
completed,  we  shul  find  that  the  advantage  of 
appearing  with  genuine  brilliance  in  that  charac- 
ter was  reserved  for  Robert  Stephens. 

To  have  laid  the  groundwork  of  the  College 
Royal,  says  M.  Gaillard,  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish tlue  giory  of  Francis  I.  though  he  had  not 
the  h^pineasof  perfecting  his  extensive  projects. 
He  left  indeed,  much  for  his  successors  to  per- 
form ;  but  had  the  credit  of  indicating  to  them 
what  they  ought  to  do.  Francis  having  con- 
structed no  edifices  for  the  royal  professors,  they 
gave  their  lectures  in  different  colleges  of  the 
nnirersi^.  Henry  II.  assigned  them  those  de 
Tiegnier  and  de  Cambny.  Henry  lY.  a  little 
before  his  decease,  had  resolved  upon  proceeding 
with  the  intended  erections,  and  named  com- 
missioners for  that  purpose.  Louis  XIII.  in 
1010,  executed  the  design;  and  it  is  to  him. 


says  the  same  author,  that  we  owe  the  edifice,  ' 
which  now  exists  under  the  name  of  the  Col- 
lege Royal. 

The  services  rendered  by  Francis  I.  to  the 
cause  of  elegant  liteiatore  may  here  be  added. 
Several  times  during  his  reign  he  confirmed 
and  renewed  the  privileges  oithe  imprimeurs 
and  libraires  of  the  university.  He  instituted 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  royal  libnuy 
of  Fontainebleau;  which,  under  the  tide  of 
Bibliothecaire  du  Roy,  was  first  conferred  upon 
Budaens,  and  afterwards  upon  Peter  du  Chastel. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  a  remarkable  pleasure 
in  inspecting  the- process  of  printing:  and  one 
day  having  visited  me  office  of  Robert  Stephens, 
who  happened  to  be  employed  in  correcting  a 

Eroof,  would  not  interrupt  him;  but  waited  dll 
e  had  finished. 
In  this  reign  also,  the  taste  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  for  gilding  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of 
works  of  importance,  binding  them  ornament- 
ally, and  Eomedmes  distinguishing  them  with 
the  arms,  devices,  mottoe,  and  names  of  the 
owners.  Sometimes  they  were  covered  with  vel- 
vet, as  may  be  seen  from  specimens  still  remain- 
ing in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  As  the  im- 
pressions of  books  were  now  gready  multiplied, 
and  private  individuals  began  to  form  libraries, 
the  practice  became  also  prevalent  of  decorating 
books,  by  ^ding  them  in  compartments,  on  the 
outside  of  the  bindings,  ttpon  tiit  ride.  On  the 
same  part  were  formed  scrolls  or  labels,  on  which 
were  mscribed  the  tides  of  the  respective  works, 
because  they  were  then  arranged  upon  the  sides, 
and  not  after  the  manner  usual  at  present  One 
of  the  most  zealous  collectors  of  those  times  was 
Monsieur  G'k'ollier,  who  had  been  honoured-with 
the  character  of  ambassador  of  Francis  I.  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  was  at  great  expense  in 
binding  and  gilding.  His  library  consisted  of 
about  three  thousand  volumes,  variously  deco- 
rated and  ornamented,  and  inscribed — 

"JoANNis  Grolliesi  et  Anicorum," 

showing  that  he  wished  his  books  to  be  used  by 
his  friends  as  well  as  himself.  Of  the  care  his 
firiends  took  of  them,  the  still  perfect  state  of 
the  bindings  amply  testifies.  Grolier  is  con- 
sidered to  De  the  introducer  of  lettering  pieces 
between  the  bands  of  the  back. 

His  library  was  preserved  at  die  Hotel  de  Vic. 
till  the  year  1675,  and  then  publicly  sold. 
Many  of  Grolier's  books  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Cracherode's  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  well  and  firmly  bound.  A  succession 
of  plain  lines,  forming  divers  compartments,  exe- 
cuted with  much  precision,  and  attention  to  pro- 
portion, appears  nearly  on  the  whole. 

Cotemporaiy  vrith  Grolier,  another  patron  of 
the  name  of  Maioli,  is  well  known,  from  his 
bindings,  though  of  his  personal  history  no 
traces  are  left.  The  decoration  of  his  bindings 
also  consists  of  designs  in  compartments,  and 
bear  his  name  like  Grolier's,  thus — 

Tho  Maioli  et  Amicorum. 
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An  Italian  edition  of  the  Pudnu  of  David, 
4to.  1534,  once  belonging  to  the  library  of 
Maioli,  formerly  possessed  by  Mr.  Singer,  bears 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  binding  the  following 
motto— 

"INIMICI.  MEI.  BIEA.  MICHI.  NON.  ME.  MICHI." 

Amongst  the  German  binders,  the  qame  of 
Gaspar  Ritter  stands  as  one  of  the  most  skilful 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

1643.  An  act  of  parliament,  allowing  of  the 
bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  this  year,  copied 
out  of  the  registers  of  parliament,  in  the  publick 
archives  at  Edinburgh.* 

Anent  the  writting  gevin  in  be  Robert  lord 
Maxwell,  in  presens  of  my  lord  govemour,  and 
lordis  of  Articklis,  to  be  avisit  by  tbaim,  giff  the 
samin  be  resonable,  or  not,  of  the  quhilk  the 
tenor  followis. 

It  is  statute,  and  ordanit,  that  it  sal  be  lefull 
to  all  our  sovirane  ladyis  leiges  to  have  the  halv 
writ,  to  wit,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Auldf, 
in  the  vulgar  toung,  in  Inglis,  and  Scotis,  of  an 
gude  and  trew  translation,  and  that  thai  sal  in- 
cur na  crimes  for  the  hefing  and  reding  of  the 
samen;  providing  always,  uiat  na  man  dispute, 
or  hald  opinizeonis  under  the  pains  conteinit  in 
the  actis  of  parliament.  The  lordis  of  Articklis 
beand  avisit  with  the  said  writing,  finds  the 
samin  resonable,  and  therefore  thinkis  that  the 
samin  may  be  usit  amongis  all  the  leiges  of  this 
realme  of  our  vulgar  toung,  of  an  gude,  trew, 
and  just  translatioun,  because  there  was  na  law 
shewn,  nor  producit  in  the  contrar;  and  that 
none  of  our  soverane  ladyis  l^ges  incur  ony 
crimes  for  haifing,  or  reding  of  ue  samin,  in 
form  as  said  is,  nor  sail  be  accusit  therefore  in 
time  coming;  and  that  na  personis  dispute, 
argon,  or  hold  oppunionis  of  the  samin,  under 
the  saidis  painis  containit  in  the  foresaidis  actis 
of  parliament. 

1643,  Jan.  28.  Richard  Grafton  was  in  so 
much  favour,  that  we  find  in  Rymer's  Feedera 
a  patent  of  the  above  date,  as  follows: — 

"iVo  divmo  urticio,  de  libri$  inqirimtndu." 
"  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 
to  all  prynters  of  bookes  within  this  our  realme, 
and  to  all  other  our  officers,  ministers,  and  sub- 
jectes,  theis  our  letters  patents  hering  or  seing, 
greting.  We  do  you  to  understand,  that  wherein 
tymes  past  it  hath  been  usually  accustomed,  that 
theis  bookes  of  divine  service,  that  is  to  sey,  the 
masse  book,  thegraill,  the  antyphoner,  thehimp- 
tnallj  the  portans,  and  theprymer,  boUi  in  Latyn 
and  in  Englyshe  of  Sarum  use,  for  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  have  been  prynted  by  strangiers 
in  other,  and  strange  countreys,  partely  to  the 


*  Thii  >ct  la  not  printed  among:  the  lam  and  acts  of 
parliament  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  Marry  fkom  the  public 
records  of  Scotlaiul,  and  printed  at  EdlnbnrKh,  ItM. 
James  Watson,  in  his  prebce  to  his  mitorp  tf  I'rMimg, 
1713,  says  that  the  flnt  Kngllsh  BiUe  was  in  folio,  and 
was  not  printed  till  1571.  Bnt,  says  Ames,  wliat  prevented 
the  Scotch  liavincthe  scriptniein  the  vulgar  tongue,  after 
the  granting  of  ait  UceDSCk  cannot  be  exflaiutd. 


great  losse  and  hynderance  of  our  subjectes,  who 
both  have  the  sufficient  arte,  feate,  and  treade  of 
Printing,  and  by  imprinting  such  books  myght 
profitably,  and  to  thuse  of  the  commonwelthe, 
be  set  on  worke,  and  partely  to  the  setting  forthe 
the  byshopp  of  Rome's  usurped  auctoritie,  and 
keeping  tne  same  in  contynuall  memorye,  con- 
trary to  the  decrees,  statutes,  and  lawes  of  this 
OUT  realme;  and  considering  also  the  gieate  ex- 
pences  and  provision  of  so  necessary  workes  as 
these  aire,  and  yet  the  same  not  a  little  charge- 
able, and  to  thintent  that  hereafter  we  woU  have 
theym  more  perfectly,  and  faithfully,  and  truly 
done,  to  the  high  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and 
safeguard  and  quyetnes  of  our  subjects,  which 
dayly  doo,  and  further  may  incune  no  small 
parill  and  daunger  of  our  injuncdons,proclama- 
cions,  and  lawes,  by  reason  of  not  obfitterating 
the  seid  name,  and  usurped  power  and  authoride 
of  the  byshopp  of  Rome  as  aforesaid:  We  of 
our  grace  especiall  have  graunted,  and  geven 
privilege  to  our  wel-bilov^  subjects,  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  citezeins  of 
London,  that  they  and  their  assignes,  and  noon 
otherperson  nor  persons,  saving  the  said  Richard 
and  Edward,  and  their  assignes  only,  have  liber- 
tie  to  prynte  the  bookes  abovesaid,  and  every 
sorte  and  sortes  of  theym,  whiche  either  at  this 
present  daye  arre  in  use,  or  hereafter  shall  be 
auctorised  for  Sarum  use,  within  any  parte  of 
oure  realmes  or  domynions,  and  that  no  manor 
of  person  shall  prynte  within  the  space  of  seven 
Teres  next  ensuing  the  printing  of  every  such 
oooke  or  bookes,  so  printed  by  our  seid  subjects, 
and  either  of  them;  or  of  their  assignes  or  awr 
of  them.  Wherfore  we  woll  and  commauncle 
you,  that  ye  noon  of  you  presume  to  prynte  any 
of  the  bookes,  that  our  seid  subjects  shall  have 
prynted  as  aforesaid,  during  the  seid  time  of  this 
our  privilege,  upon  payne  to  forfeyte  to  our  use 
all  suche  bookes,  whersoever  the  same  shall  be 
founde,  emprynted  contrary  to  the  tenour  and 
fourme  of  tais  our  privilege.  In  witness  where- 
of. Sec.  witness  our  self  at  Westminster  the 
twenty-eight  daye  of  Januarye." 

1543,  January  32.  In  the  parliament  which 
met  on  this  day,  the  Romish  party  prevailed, 
and  passed  an  act,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
"That  all  manner  of  bokes  of  the  olde  and  newe 
Testament,  in  English,  of  this  (Tyndall's)  trans- 
lation, should  be  by  authoritie  of  this  act  cleerly 
and  utterly  abolished,  extinguished,  and  forbids 
den  to  be  kept  and  used  in  this  realme,  or  els 
where,  in  anie  the  king's  dominions."  But  other 
translations  were  allowed  to  remain  in  force,  pro- 
vided the  annotations  or  preambles  were  "  cut  or 
blotted  out,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived  or  read ;" 
which  was  also  enjoined  under  pain  uf  forfeiting 
forttf  Mllingt  for  every  Bible  retaining  them. 
It  was  likewise  enacted,  "  That  no  manner  of 
person  or  persons,  after  the  fiiste  day  of  October 
then  next  ensuing,  should  take  upon  him,  or 
them,  to  read,  openly  to  other,  in  any  church, 
or  open  assembly,  within  any  of  the  lung's  do- 
minions, the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  Scripture,  in 
Engliih,  unlesse  he  was  so  appointed  thereunto 
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hy  tke  king,  or  by  anie  oidinarie.  Provided, 
that  the  cnaxmcellor  of  England,  capitaines  of 
the  wmiea,  the  king^s  justices,  the  recorders  of 
anie  citie,  borough,  or  town,  the  speaker  of  the 
podiaiDeiit,  &c.  -which  heretoforo  have  been 
accustomed  to  declare  or  teache  any  good,  vertu- 
oos,  or  godly  exhortations  in  anie  assemblies, 
might  use  anie  part  of  the  Bible  or  Holie  Scrip- 
tore  as  they  had  been  wont;  and  that  every 
nobUmuM  and  gendeman  being  a  housholder, 
might  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  by  any  of  his 
fainilie  servants  in  his  houte,  onharda,  or  gar- 
den^ and  to  his  own  famitie,  anie  text  of  the 
Bible  or  New  Testament;  and  also  every  mtr- 
cAaaC^HMm,  being  a  householder;  and  any  other 
■persaoa  other  thiui  women,  prentices,  £cc.  might 
read  to  themselves  privately  the  Bible,  &c.  But 
no  wiitfB,  except  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen, 
-who  might  read  to  themselves  alone,  and  not  to 
othen,  aD^  texts  of  the  Bible,  &c.,  nor  arHficen, 
frtniiMt,jottmefmen,  terving-men  of  the  degrees 
of  iiUMMa*  or  under,  kuihandmen,  nor  labouren 
weire  to  read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in 
EngtUk  to  himself  or  to  any  other,  privately  or 
opMily." 

1543,  Fd>.  14.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
eaosed  the  Instilulionei  Saigionit  Ckriitiantt  of 
Calvin,  to  be  publicly  burned  at  Pkuis.  "No- 
thing," observes  M.  Gaillard,  "can  be  more  im- 
pressive, or,  to  use  his  term,  "plus  seduisant," 
than  the  preface  to  this  work.  It  seems  dictated 
by  reason  and  humanity,  and  is  composed  after 
the  model  of  the  ancient  apologies  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  "Nothing,"  he  adds,  "can  be 
more  ingenious  than  the  use  which  he  makes  of 
the  fathers  of  the  churoh,  whether  to  represent 
their  doctrines  as  favourable  to  the  reformation, 
or  to  vindicate  that  measure,  where  it  seems  to 
diSer  from  them.  This  book  of  /iu<ttu(et  has 
method,  tmiformity,  and  integritv;  it  forms  a 
complete  body  of  doctrine;  wnicn  is  a  quality 
perhaps  not  to  be  found  either  in  any  single 
tieatise  of  Luther,  or  in  the  entire  collection  of 
his  writings.  Calvin's  Imtitatet,  therefore,  is 
one  of  those  works  in  which  the  reformation 
exults,  not  without  reason."  The  Imtiiutti  have 
iar  more  elegance  and  moderation  than  those  of 
Luther;  though  Calvin  did  not  assuredlv,  on  all 
occasions,  avoid  that  grossness  of  epithet  and 
coarseness  of  expression,  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  polemical  writings  of  the  age. 

1943.  John  Oowobe,  Godoe,  or  Godoh, 
printer,  stationer,  and  author,  resided  at  the  sign 
of  the  Mermaid,  in  Cheapside,  next  to  St.  Paul's 
gate,  and  most  probably  at  tiie  same  house  as 
that  which  had  been  occupied  by  John  Rastell, 
see  page  202  ante,  and  aAerward^  he  removed  to 
Lombard-«treet.  Many  of  his  books  were  printed 
for  him  by  John  Meylor  and  John  Nicholson. 
In  the  Prymer  of  Sdyibery  Vie,  1636,  and  tiie 
Almaxuiekfor  xx  yean,  beginning  1633,  the  press 
work  and  punctuation  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  1636,  he  printed  the  Door  of  the  Holy  Scrip. 


*  Cowel  U7S,  ponun  were  ofllcen  in  the  kinff't  AunStj 
in  the  ndddle  pliwe  betwixt  urftmU  and  grooma. 


twre,  with  a  prelace  by  the  printer,  the  king's 
licence  to  Gougb,  to  print  any  hook  translated  or 
compiled  by  him.  This  book  was  prohibited 
among  many  others  by  the  king's  injunctions. 
In  1643,  he  printed  the  ehriitian  ttate  of  matri- 
mony, in  twelves,  and  which  was  his  last  work. 

1643.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  com- 
mencement and  earliest  effort  of  Greek  typo- 
graphy in  England,  if  we  mav  rely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Fabricius;  who  furnishes  the  following 
notice  and  remark:  "Jo.  Chrysostomi  Homilis 
II.  (altera  in  1  Cor.  x.  altera  in  1  Thess.  iv.) 
nunc  primum  in  lucem  edita.  Gr.  Lat.  inter- 
prete  Joanne  Cheko  Cantabrigiensi.  Lond.  Ap. 
Reg.  Wolfium,  1643.  Hie  est  primus  liber 
OrtBcis  tq>i8in  Anglia  excusus."  Vtd.  Maittaire, 
Ann.  Tmogr.  vol.  III.  p.  345.  (mii.  Graea, 
vol.Vlfl.n.  670.) 

1643,  May.  Nicholas  Copernicus  published 
his  Syttem  of  Attnmomy  at  Nuremberg,  but 
died  a  few  hours  after  it  was  finished.  The 
British  museum  contains  the  original  work  of 
Copernicus  on  the  Solar  System.  It  is  a  small 
fobo  of  196  pages,  full  of  dia^ranis,  and  well  print- 
ed, at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Schonbergens. 

John  Field  printed  in  London  a  forgotten  work 
on  the  Copermean  Sy$tem,  in  1666  thirteen  years 
after. 

1644,  John  Btddell,  a  pr|nter  and  book- 
seller, whose  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Bedel, 
also  the  appellation  of  Salisbury ;  but  why  he  did 
so,  neither  Ames  nor  Herbert  could  ascertain. 
We  learn  from  the  colophon  of  the  Ij(f  of  Hyl- 
debrande,  printed  in  15.33, 8vo.  that  it  was  bn- 
printed  by  Wytikyn  de  Worde,for  John  Byddell, 
otharwite  Saiiibury.  He  appears  to  have  sold 
books  as  early  as  1636,  if  not  previous ;  and  his 
first  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  our  Lady  of 
Pity,  next  on  Flete  Bridge,  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Sun  near  the  Conduit,  perhaps 
the  old  dwelling  of  Wjrnkyn  de  Worde,  for 
whom  he  was  an  executor,  and  which  is  more 
particularly  noticed  at  pages  268, 269,  ante. 

The  firtt  Engliih  Primer  reprinted  was  exe- 
cuted by  John  Byddell,  and  entitied  A  goodly 
prymer  tn  Englith,  newly  corrected  and  printed, 
vnth  ctrteyn  godly  meditaciotu  and  prauen  added 
to  the  game,  very  neceuarie  and  profitable  for  all 
them  that  ryght  OMntredly  unaerttand  not  the 
Latine  and  Greke  tongvei.  From  Sir  Thomas 
More's  answer  to  Tindall,  we  may  infer  the 
translator  of  this  book  to  be  George  Joy :  "  The 
pudter  was  translated  by  George  Joy  tne  preste, 
that  is  wedded  now,  ana  I  here  say  the  Prymer 
to,  wherein  the  senen  psalms  be  set  in  wythout 
the  lateny,  lest  folke  shold  pray  to  sayntes.  And 
the  dirige  is  left  out  clene,  leste  a  man  myght 
happe  to  pray  theron  for  his  father's  soule. 

The  title  is  over  the  king  and  queen's  arms 
crowned  quarterly,  and  on  ue  back  of  the  leaf 
the  picture  of  Time,  Truth,  and  Hypocrisy  curi- 
ously done. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  this  following  patent: 
Be  it  knowen  to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
it  is  prohibited  by  our  soveraigne  lorde  the  king, 
by  his  letters  patentes,  to  all  printers,  bokesellers. 
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and  meichauntes,  and  all  others,  that  (without 
licence  had  of  hym,  that  at  his  costes  and  charges 
printed  this  boke)  they  in  no  wyse  do  print,  or 
utter  in  rale,  or  otherwyse  at  any  place  with  in 
our  sard  sorerayne  lordes  dominions,  this  booke 
entitttled  and  called  Thenglyshe  primer,  at  any 
tpae  within  six  years  next  after  the  nrynting 
hereof,  as  they  will  answer  at  theyr  perylles,  and 
auoyde  the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  privilege 
hereunto  graunted. 

Imprented  at  London  in  Flete  strete  by  John 
ByddeU,  dwellyng  at  the  signe  of  the  Sonne, 
next  to  the  Conduit,  for  WyUiam  Marshall,  the 
yere  of  our  lorde  God  m.d.xxxv.  the  xvi.  daye 
of  June. 

The  principal  device  used  by  By ddell  was  an 
upright  ^aiallelogiam,  contained  within  one  line, 
and  consistiitg  ofa  large  ill-drawn  figure,  repre- 
senting his  sign  of  tj^e  Lady  of  Pitj.  She  is 
delineated  as  an  angel  with  out-stretched  wings, 
holding  two  elegant  horns  or  torches;  of  which 
that  on  the  left  hand  is  pouring  out  a  kind  of 
stream  terminating  in  drops,  and  is  marked  on 
the  side  with  the  word  Gratia,  in  a  thick  black  let- 
ter: the  rieht  hand  horn  contains  fire,  and  is 
lettered  Charitas.  The  lower  ends  of  these 
horns  are  rested  by  the  angel  upon  two  rude 
heater  shields,  surrounded  by  double  lines,  on 
the  left  one  of  which  is  engraven  ^  Johan  Byd- 
deU, Printer,  in  small  broken  black  letters,  and 
on  die  other  is  the  annexed  mark.  Round  the 
head  of  the  fig^e  are  the  words,  "Virtus  beates 
effidt,"  engraven  in  rude  black  characters. 


ByddeU  also  used  the  above  mark,  cut  on  a 
black  ground;  and  he  sometimes  added  to  his 
large  device  the  letters  I  and  B,  enclosed  by 
flourishings,  with  his  name  at  full  length  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole. 

1544,  In  this  year  was  printed  at  Basil  a  very 
nie  work,  with  tiiis  tiUe: — Pasquillorum,  Tomi 
Dvo.*  The  first  containing  the  verse,  and  the 
second  the  prose  pasquinades  or  satires  which 


*  Tbe  statue  of  FaaqTdn  (from  whence  fhe  word  pomrifi- 
de)  andthatof  HaifcnloarepUtcedln  Rome  In  two  differ- 
ent qoaitera.  Muftario  i*  la  andent  gtatue  of  Man  found 
in  the  Fcrmn,  whidi  the  peopio  have  eompted  Into  Mar- 
fixlo.  Paaqnin  la  a  mailde  etatne,  greatly  motUated,  rap- 
poaed  to  be  the  flgme  of  a  gladiator.  To  oae  or  oUier  of 
these  Rtataes,  dnring  the  concealment  of  fhe  night,  are 
alBxed  those  satires  or  lampoons  which  the  anthois  wish 
should  be  dispersed  about  Home  wiOioot  any  danger  to 
OemselTes.  These  satirical  statues  are  placed  atoppoalte 
ends  of  the  town,  so  that  there  is  always  suflicient  time  to 
make  Marforio  reply  to  the  gibes  and  Jeers  of  Fasqnin  in 
walUog  bom  one  to  tiie  otiier. 


had  appeared  at  Rome;  and  formed  an  ingeni- 
ous substitute  for  publishing  to  the  world,  what 
no  Roman  newspaper  would  dare  to  print. 

Misson,  in  his  Travelt  in  Italy,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  account  of  tibe  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
statue  of  Potftttn: — "A  satirical  tailor,  who 
lived  at  Rome,  and  whose  name  was  Patquin, 
amused  himself  by  severe  raillery,  liberally 
bestowed  on  those  who  passed  by  his  shop; 
which  in  time  became  the  lounge  of  the  news- 
mongers. The  tailor  had  precisely  the  talents 
to  h^  a  regiment  of  satirical  wits ;  and  had  he 
had  time  to  pMith,  he  would  have  been  the 
Peter  Pindar  of  his  day;  but  his  genius  seemed 
to  have  been  satisfied  to  rest  crosslegg^  on  his 
shopboard.  When  any  lampoons  or  amuang^ 
bon-mots  were  current  at  Rome,  they  were 
usually  called,  from  his  shop,  patqyumadet. 
After  his  death  this  statue  of  an  ancient  gladia- 
tor was  found  upon  the  pavement  of  his  shop. 
It  was  soon  set  up,  and  by  universal  consent  was 
inscribed  with  his  name;  and  they  still  attempt 
to  raise  him  from  the  dmd,  and  keep  the  caustic 
tailor  alive,  in  the  marble  gladiator  of  wit. 

Sallengre,  in  his  lAterary  Memoin,  has  given 
an  account  of  this  work;  his  own  copy  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Daniel  Hdnsius,  who,  in 
two  verses  written  in  his  hand,  describes  its 
rarity  and  the  price  it  cost. 

Roma  meos  fratres  igni  dedit,  nnica  Iliaeolz 
Vivo,  aureisqne  venio  centum  Helnsio. 

"  Rome  gave  my  brothers  to  the  flames,  but  I  snrrive,  a 
solitary  Phoenix.  Heindns  bought  me  for  a  Imndred 
golden  ducats." 

This  collection  contains  a  great  number  of 
pieces,  composed  at  different  times,  against  the 
popes,  cardinals,  &c.  They  are  not  indeed 
materials  for  the  historian,  and  they  must  be 
taken  with  grains  of  allowance.  We  find  sar- 
castic epigrams  on  Leo  X.,  and  the  infamous 
Lucretia  of  Alexander  VI.:  even  the  corrupt 
Romans  of  the  day  wrae  capable  of  expressing 
themselves  with  the  utmost  ueedom.  Of  Alex- 
ander VI.  we  have  an  apology  for  his  conduct. 

Vendit  Alexander  daves,  altaria,  Christum, 
Emeiat  iUe  prlns,  vendere  Jure  potest. 

"Alexander  ulU  the  keys,  the  altars,  and  Christ; 
As  lie  bcugU  them  fltst,  he  liad  a  right  to  $dl  than  I" 

On  Lucretia: — 

Hoc  tomolo  donnit  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thaisj  Alexandrl  tllla,  sponsa,  nums  I 

"Beneath  this  stone  sleeps  Lucretia  by  name,  but  by 
nature  Thais  i  the  daughter,  the  wife,  and  the  dangfater.in- 
law  of  Alexander  I" 

Leo  X.  was  a  frequent  butt  for  the  arrows  of 
Pasquin: — 

Sacra  sub  extrema,  si  forte  requiritis,  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potait  sumere ;  vendiderat. 

"Do  yon  ask  why  Leo  did  not  take  the  sacrament  <B 
Us  death-bed  i    BowoouUbe?    Be  had  sold  it '." 

Many  of  these  satirical  touches  depend  on 
puns.   Urban  VII.  one  of  the  Barberim  family, 
pillaged  the  padtheon  of  brass  to  make  cannon, 
on  which  occasion  Pasquin  was  made  to  say: — 
Quod  non  fecenmt  Btrtarl  Rome,  fecit  BarisrM. 
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On  CHement  VII.  whose  death  was  said  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  piescriptions  of  his  phyncian : 

Cmtiiu  oeddit  Clementem,  CnrUas  auro 
Donandiu,  per  quern  publica  pArta  a«lus. 
"Dr.  Cmtiai  hu  killcd  tbe  pope  b^  hi«  remedies;  he 
evcbt  to  be  lemniiarated  u  a  man  who  baa  cond  the 


The  following,  on  Pa,iil  III.  aie  singular 
c  onceptions : — 

Papa  Mednueom  caput  eat;  coma  turba  Nepofaun : 
Peraeu  aede  capnt,  Caearla  perUt. 

**nie  pope  isthebead  of  Ifedoaa;  the  borrid  tresses  are 
Ma  Mutiiiewa !  nneaa,  cot  off  the  head,  and  then  we  shall 
be  rid  of  these  aecpent-locks." 

Another  is  sarcastic — 

XJt  canereot  data  molta  oUm  snot  Vatibos  mn : 
in  tareanii  qnantnm  to  mlhi.  Panic,  dabi*  > 
**  Heretofore  money  was  giren  to  poet*  that  they  might 
Iiow  moch  will  foa  glre  me.  Paid,  to  be  sUent  >" 


This  collection  contains,  among  other  classes, 
passages  from  the  Scriptures  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  court  of  Rome;  to  different 
nations  and  persons;  and  one  of  "Sortet  Virgi- 
Uouejper  Patqaillum  colUeUt," — passages  from 
Vii^^  frequently  happily  applied;  and  those  who 
aie  curious  in  the  history  of  those  times  will 
find  tliis  portion  interesting.* 

1544.  The  Statutei  in  Mnglitk,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  to  19  Hen.  VII.  inclttsive.chrono- 
logically  arranged,  were  printed  by  Thomas 
Beithelet,  in  one  volume,  folio.  It  has  not  been 
aatis£Eu:torily  ascertained  that  any  complete 
chrunologirail  series  of  the  statutes  from  Magna 
Cfaazta  to  I  Edward  III.  either  in  the  original 
lans^uage  or  in  English,  or  that  any  translation 
of  &estatutes  from  1  Henry  III.  to  1  Henry  VII. 
had  been  published  previous  to  this  edition  by 
Berthelet ;  though  some  books  refer  to  editions 
by  Berthelet,  as  those  of  1529  and  1540. 

The  Great  Boke  of  Statvta  commences  with 
1  Edward  III.  and  ends  with  34  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  entirely  in  English.  It  appears  to  have 
been  published  at  different  times,  in  separate 
parts;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  earliest 
part  may  have  been  published  previous  to  the 
English  edition  printed  by  Berthelet  in  this  year, 
front  which  it  differs  in  some  particulars:  of 
such  difference  one  instance  is  the  insertion  of 
cap.  7,  of  2  Richard  II.  stat.  1,  respecting  pope 
Drfaan,  which  is  omitted  in  Berthelet  1543,  and 
subsequent  editions;  from  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  this  part  was  published  before  the 
severe  prohibitions,  by  the  acts  of  Henry  VII. 
against  acknowledging  the  papal  power. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  several  printed 
editions  differ  materially  from  each  other  in  the 
text  of  the  statutes  previous  to  Henry  VIII. 
The  copy  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  6  Edward 
I.  in  the  editions  printed  by  Tottell  in  1656  and 
and  1587,  and  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  Second 
Institute,  varies  most  materially,  not  only  from 
that  in  the  earlier  printed  editions  by  Foynson 
in  1508  and  1514,  and  by  Berthelet  in  1631,  but 
also  from  that  in  the  edition  by  Marshe  in  1556, 


*  TotOt  Introdnctton  at  these  Satirei  Into  Eocland, 
see  flw  rear  IS89,  poH. 


the  same  year  in  which  the  first  edition  by  Tot- 
tell was  printed.  The  copy  of  this  statute, 
printed  by  Hawkins  from  the  Statute  Roll  in 
the  Tower,  varies  as  well  from  those  printed  by 
Tottell  and  Lord  Coke,  as  from  those  by  Foyn- 
son, Berthelet,  and  Maishe.  This  instance  is 
mentioned,  as  the  statute  of  Gloucester  is  the 
earliest  now  existing  on  any  statute  roll. 

It  is  moreover  ascertained,  that  no  one  com- 
plete printed  translation  of  all  the  statutesprevi- 
ous  to  Henry  VII.  exists:  some  which  are 
omitted  from  Berthelet,  1643,  and  the  other 
early  editions,  including  that  called  Rastall's, 
1618,  and  in  editions  since  published:  on  the 
contrary,  several  parts  of  the  statutes  from  1 
Edward  III.  to  1  Henry  VII.,  translations  of 
which  are  inserted  in  Berthelet,  Rastall,  and 
other  editions,  are  omitted,  and  merely  abridg- 
ments thereof  given,  in  Fulton  and  others. 

To  show  the  progress  of  the  English  language, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  jpve  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  Original  Language  of  the  CKarlen  and  Sla- 
tutet.*  The  language  of  the  charters  and 
statutes,  from  the  period  uf  the  earliest  now 
given,  1  Henry  I.  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  is  Latin  or  French.  From  tluit 
time  it  has  been  uniformly  English.  The  peti- 
tions, or  bills,  on  which  the  statutes  were  founded, 
began  to  be  generally  in  English  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. 

The  charter,  dated  6  November,  35  Edward 
I.  is  in  French;  as  is  also  the  duplicate  of  that 
charter,  dated  10  October,  and  entered  on  the 
Statute  Roll  25  Edward  I. 

The  statutes  of  Henry  III.  are  almost  entirely 
in  Latin.  Some  legislative  matters,  not  in  the 
printed  collections,  are  entered  on  the  Patent 
Rolls  in  French. 

The  statutes  of  Edward  I.  ar«tndiscriminately 
in  Latin  or  French;  though  the  former  language 
is  most  prevalent. 

The  statutes  of  Edward  II.  are,  like  those  of 
Edwai-d  I.  indiscriminately  in  Latin  or  French ; 
but  the  latter  language  prevails  more  than  in  the 
statutes  of  Edw^  I. 

The  statutes  of  Edward  III.  are  more  g«ie- 
rally  in  French  than  those  of  any  preceding 
king;  yet  some  few  are  in  Latin.  The  statutes 
of  Richard II.  are  almost  universally  in  French; 
those  of  the  sixth  and  e^th  years  are  in  LaUn. 
The  statutes  of  Henry  tv.  with  the  exception  of 
chapter  16  of  the  statute  2  Henry  IV.  which  is 
in  Latin,  are  entirely  in  French ;  as  are  those  of 
Henry  V.  with  the  exception  of  tlie  short  statutes 
5  and  7  Henry  V.  which  appear  in  Latin. 

The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  the  use  of 
the  English  language  in  any  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding, is  in  36  Edward  III.  The  style  of  the 
roll  of  that  year  is  in  French  as  usual,  but  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  causes  of  summoning 
the  parliament  were  declared  "  en  Englois."  A 
petition  from  the  "  Folke  of  the  Mercerye  of 


•  From  the  Report  of  the  CoDuniaaionem  for  execntinc 
the  measnres  recommended  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
examining  and  collecting  the  Public  Records. 

2  o 
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London,"  in  the  tendi  year  of  the  same  reign,  is 
in  Enfflisli;  and  it  appears  also,  that  in  tlie  17th 
year  we  Earl  of  Arundel  asked  pardon  of  the 
Duke  of  I^ncaster  by  the  award  of  the  Mng 
and  lords,  in  their  presence  in  parliament,  in  a 
form  of  ^^lish  words.  The  cession  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown  by  Richard  II.  is  stated  to 
have  been  read  before  the  estates  of  the  realm 
and  the  people  in  Westminster  Hall,  first  in 
Latin  and  aJterwards  in  English,  but  it  is 
entered  on  the  Parliament  Roll  only  in  Latin. 
And  the  challenge  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV. 
with  his  thanks  after  the  allowance  of  his  title, 
in  the  same  assembly,  are  recorded  in  English ; 
which  is  termed  his  maternal  tongue.  So  also  is 
the  speech  of  sir  William  Thimyng,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  the  late  king 
Richard,  announcing  to  him  the  sentence  of  his 
deposition,  and  the  yielding  up,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  of  tlieir  fealty  ana  allegiance.  In 
the  «ixtli  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  an 
English  answer  is  given  in  a  petition  of  the 
Commons,  touching  a  proposed  resumption  of 
certain  grants  of  the  crown,  to  the  intent  the 
king  might  the  better  live  of  his  own.  The 
English  language  afterwards  appears  occasion- 
ally, through  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V. 

In  the  first  and  second  and  subsequent  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  petitions  or  bills, 
and  in  many  cases  the  ai)swers  also,  on  which  the 
statutes  were  afterwards  framed,  are  found  fre- 
quently in  English ;  bat  the  statutes  are  entered 
on  the  roll  in  French  or  Latin.  From  the  33d 
year  of  Henry  VI.  these  petitions  or  bills  are 
almost  universally  in  English,  as  is  also  some- 
times the  form  of  the  royal  absent;  but  the 
statute  continued  to  be  enrolled  in  French  or 
Latin.  Sometimes  Latin  and  French  are  used  in 
the  same  statute,  as  in  8  Henry  VI.;  27  Henry 
yi.;  and  39  Henry  VI.  The  last  statute  wholly 
in  Latin  on  Record  is  33  Henry  VI.;  the  last 
portion  of  any  statute  in  Latin  is  39  Henry  VI. 

The  statutes  of  Edward  IV.  are  entirely  in 
French.  The  statutes  of  Richard  III.  are  in 
many  manuscripts  in  French,  in  a  complete 
statute  form ;  and  they  were  so  printed  in  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  successor.  In  the  earlier 
English  editions  a  translation  was  inserted,  in 
the  same  form;  but  in  several  editions,  since 
1618,  they  have  been  printed  in  English,  in  a 
different  form,  agreeing,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
acta  printed,  with  the  enrolments  in  Chancery  at 
the  chapel  of  the  Rolls.  The  petitions  and  bills 
in  parliament,  during  these  two  reigns,  are  all  in 
English. 

The  statutes  of  Henry  VII.  have  always,  it 
is  believed,  been  published  in  English ;  but  there 
are  manuscripts  containing  the  statutes  of  the 
first  two  parliaments,  in  his  first  and  third  year, 
in  French.  From  the  fourth  year  to  the  end  of 
his  reign,  and  from  thence  to  the  present  time, 
they  are  univeisally  in  English.* 


*  These  charters  are  preserved  In  the  foUowliig  places : 
Canterbury,  Durham,  Linooln,  Exeter,  and  Rochester 
cathedrals;  British  Musenm ;  Bodleian  Ubraiy,  and  Oriel 
college,  Oxford ;  and  TilDltv  coUege,  Dublto. 


1544.  John  Day  and  William  Seres  printed 
the  Pentateuch,  "  after  the  copy  that  the  king*!, 
majesty  had  set  forth,"  in  small  twelves. 

1544.  Roger  Ascham  mentions  one  Garrett, 
"our  books-bynder,"  as  being  resident  at  Cam- 
bridge about  this  time.  Speaking  of  Erasmus's 
custom  of  riding  on  horseback  for  exercise,  after 
"  he  had  been  sore  at  his  booke,"  says,  "  as  Gar- 
rett, OUT  booke-bynder,  veiye  oft  told  me," — 
Ascham's  Engluh  Workt. 

1545.  John  Maler,  Mayler,  Matlebt,  or 
Mavlart,  for  he  spelt  his  name  all  these  ways, 
was  a  grocer  by  company,  a  scholar  and  a  zea- 
lous man  for  the  reformation,  since  in  1541,  he 
was  questioned  for  railing  at  the  mass,  for  calling 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  "  a  baken  God,"  and 
for  saying  that  the  mass  was  called  miss 
beyond  the  seas,  because  that  all  is  amiss  in  it. 
His  residence  was  at  the  White  Bear,  in  Botolph 
lane,  near  Billingsgate. 

In  1539,  the  primer  in  Engluh,  done  by  John 
Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  at  the  end  is  said 
to  be  printed  by  Maylart.  In  1540,  Novum 
Tettamentam  Latinvm,  printed  in  a  very  good 
Roman  letter,  with  parallel  places  in  the  margin, 
and  the  leaves  numbered,  some  Hebrew  and 
Greek  printed  in  the  notes.  After  the  enata,  a 
short  admonition,  and  concludes,  Londini,  anno 
1540,  mente  Febrttario.  Exeudebat  Johajmtt 
Mayler.  Cum  privUegio  ad  imprimendmn  tohan. 
At  the  end,  a  small  tract  on  juttificalion,  frre- 
will,  and  predestination,  in  ten  leaves.    Qiuirto. 

Mayler  printed  in  the  whole  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent works,  but  none  after  1545. 

1845.  Grafton  printed  king  Hen^  Vlllth's 
Primer,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  red  and 
black  ink,  for  which  he  had  a  patent  which  is 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  worK,  expressed  in 
much  the  same  term  words  as  the  one  of  1543. 

1548.  Henry  VIII.  permitted  his  subjects  to 
use  an  English  Form  of  public  Prayer,  and 
ordered  one  to  be  printed  for  their  use,  entitled 
The  Primer,  said  to  be  "  set  furth  by  the  kinge's 
maiestie  and  his  clergie,  to  be  taught,  lemed, 
ana  red :  and  none  ouier  to  be  used  tliorowoat 
all  his  dominions."  This  little  book,  important 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  performance  of  the 
public  religious  service  in  English,  contains, 
beside  prayers,  several  padmt,  with  leaont  and 
antliemt  taken  out  of  the  old  and  new  testament, 
verbally  translated  from  the  Latin  vuIgate.* 

1646.  Henry  VIII.  issued  anotlier  proclama- 
tion, by  which  he  prohibited  having  or  reading 
Wiclif's,  Tindall's,  and  Coverdale^s  Bibles,  or 
using  any  other  than  what  was  allowed  by  par- 
liament, under  the  "penalty  of  imprisonment 
and  corporal  punishment,  at  the  king  s  pleasure, 
and  being  fined  by  his  majesty,  or  four  of  his 
council."  Thus  the  reading  of  the  scriptures 
was  more  strictly  forbidden  than  before ;  and  the 
people  were  as  uncertain  as^  ever  what  the  tians- 


*  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  was  once  the  property  of  sir 
John  Clark,  priest  of  the  chapel  at  Leedsbrldge,  and  fonndn- 
of  the  school,  as  appears  from  the  following  autograph 
note  in  the  Kalendar  i— "  This  day  1  began  the  scbole  tt 
Leeds,  July  4.  lst3." 
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latton  ^ns  which  was  permitted  by  the  act. 
Stiype  says  this  prohibition  was  occasioned  by  the 
contests  and  clamorous  disputes  of  the  people 
with  eajcfa  other ;  but  a  much  more  probable  and 
powerful  cause  is  assigned  by  aichbishop  New- 
come,  who  attributes  it  to  the  mcreasing  strength 
of  the  Romish  party,  and  the  abatement  of  the 
kjiig's  wannth  for  the  reformation. — Leuit. 
-     One  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time 
was  ax  Thomas  Elyot,  author  of  several  small 
treatises,  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled  the 
Governor,  which,  says  Strype,  was  designed  to 
instruct  men,  especially  great  men,  in  good  mo- 
rals, and  to  reprove  their  vices.    Henry  VIII. 
employed  him  in  several  embassies,  and  also 
read  and  much  liked  sir  Thomas  Elyot's  treatises, 
and  was  particularly  pleased  with  ms  endeavours 
to  improve  and  ennch  the  English  language. 
It  was  observed  by  his  rai^esty  uiat  throughout 
the  book  there  was  no  new  term  made  by  him  of 
a  Latin  or  French  word,  and  that  no  sentence 
was  hereby  rendered  da^  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. Sir  Thomas  also  translated  several  Greek 
works,  and  published  Dietionarimn  Latino  Angl. 
which  was  the  first  Latin  and  Englith  Dictionary 
in  this  country.    Sir  Thomas  Elyot  died  March 
26,  1646.       / 

1546.  The  following  singular  note  was  made 
by  a  poor  shepherd,  in  a  square  leaf  of  Polydore 
VirgiPs  works  on  the  Invention  of  T/tingt, 
printed  by  Richard  Grafton,  1546:  "At  Ox- 
forde  the  yere  1546,  browt  down  to  Seyubury 
by  John  Darbye,  price  lid.  When  I  kepe  Mr. 
Lietymefs  shype  I  bout  thys  boke  when  the 
testament  was  obberagatya  that  shepherdys 
might  not  red  hit,  I  prey  God  amende  that 
blyndness.  Wryt  by  Robert  Wyllyams  kep- 
pyng  shepe  uppon  Seynbuiy  hill,  1546." 

1546,  Feb.  18.  J9t«2,  Martin  Lnther.  There 
is  probaUy  no  period  more  interesting,  or  impor- 
tant, in  history,  than  that  which  is  comprised  in 
the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man.  The  exac- 
tions of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  lax  discipline 
of  the  Popish  clergy,  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
and  that  spirit  of  scriptural  and  general  investi- 
gation which  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing  had  created  and 
eonfirmed,  all  tended  to  aid  the  progress  of  that 
important  religious  reformation. 

He  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  on 
November  10th,  1483,  of  humble  and  obscure 
descent,  and  he  distinguished  himself  at  a  very 
early  period  by  his  energy  and  abilities.  He 
studied  first  at  Magdeburg,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Evsenach,  a  city  of  Thuringia,  where 
he  remained  lour  years,  and  entered  in  1501,  the 
Unireisity  of  Erfurt,  going  through  the  usual 
courses  or  logic  and  philosophy. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  be  took  his  master's 
degree,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  parents,  commenced  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  His  mind,  very  much  alive  to  serious 
sentiments,  was,  however,  considerably  affected 
and  influenced  by  the  death  of  a  companion  by 
his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm;  and  this, 
together  with  his  naturally  ardent  and  enthusi- 


astic temper,  induced  him  to  retire  into  a  con- 
vent  of  Attgustinian  friars;  nor  could  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  divert  him  from  a  course, 
which  he  thought  his  duty  to  his  Creator  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt.  Here  be  soon  acquired 
great  reputation  for  his  learning,  and  having  also 
found  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  library  of  his 
monaster\',  he  gave  up  all  other  pursuits  for  its 
constant  study. 

The  great  progress  which  lie  made,  and  the 
name  for  sanctity  and  erudition  which  he  had 
acquired,  induced  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, 
to  appoint  him  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  in  the  university  he  bad  just  founded 
at  Wittemberg  on  the  Elbe.  In  this  manner  he 
was  employed,  when  the  sale  of  popish  indul- 
gences was  published  in  1517. 

Pope  Leo  X.,  impoverished  by  his  extrava- 
gance, had  recourse  to  this  method  of  raising 
money,  to  continue  the  building  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Julius 
II.  Albert,  elector  of  Metz,  and  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  was  commissioned  to  effect  their 
sale  in  Germany;  and  he  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar  of  disso- 
lute habits,  who  boasted  he  had  power  to  sell 
pardons,  "not  only  for  tins  past,  but  for  tint  to 
come."  The  warm  and  impetuous  temper  of 
Luther,  excited  by  the  circumstance,  did  not 
suffer  him  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  this 
delusion.  From  the  church  of  Wittemberg  he 
denounced  it;  examined  the  arguments  on  which 
it  rested,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  of  reiving 
for  salvation  upon  any  other  means  than  thoce 
appointed  in  the  revealed  word  of  the  Almighty. 
He  was  immediately  opposed  in  these  opinions 
by  Telzel  Eckins,  a  celebrated  divine  ot  Augs- 
burg, and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar.* 

The  tardy  attention  of  Leo  X.  was  now 
attracted  totne  dispute;  he  cited  Luther  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  but  finally  granted  his  request  to 
DC  heard  in  his  defence,  against  the  accusation  of 
heresy,  before  cardinal  Cajetan,  at  Augsburg,  in 
October,  1520.  The  result  may  be  imagined. 
Men  rarely  admit  the  wisdom  of  an  inferior,  or 
the  truth  of  tenets  opposed  to  selfish  interest. 
Cajetan  debated  but  to  condemn,  and  desired 
Luther  to  retract,  the  errors  he  had  preached. 
Assured  of  the  elector's  protection,  and  confi- 
dent in  bis  cause,  Luther  immediately  refused ; 
nor  could  the  remonstrance  of  Cajetan,  nor  the 
subsequent  present  of  the  "Comecraten  Ros^' 


*  Lnther,  an  AnguaUne  monk,  exclaimed  i^aliut  the 
Romish  church,  because  the  ezcloalve  privilege  of  BeUing 
inda]g«ncea  wu  not  conftned  to  his  order.  Had  the  Do- 
minicans eu}oyed  no  share  of  this  spiiitoal  Uce&se  to 
swindle,  'tis  more  than  probable  that  the  refonnatioa  of 
religion  would  not  have  takes  place  so  soon. — Zimmtr. 
man. 

"Who  is  Luther)"  said  Margaret,  goTemesa  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  courtiers  around  Iier  replied,  "  Re  i* 
an  illiterate  monk."  "  Is  be  so  ?"  said  she,  "  I  am  elad 
to  hear  it;  then  do  yon,  gentlemen,  who  are  not  iulte- 
rate,  who  are  both  learned  and  nomerons,  do  von,  I 
charge  yon,  -write  against  this  iOUenle  wwnk.  This  is  aU 
yon  have  to  do.  Tlie  bosineas  Is  easy*  for  the  worid  will 
surely  pay  more  regard  to  a  great  many  scholars,  and 
great  men,  as  yon  are,  than  to  one  poor  Illiterate  monk." 
Dr.  Knox. 
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to  Frederick,  by  the  ^pe,  induce  bim  to  with- 
hold that  support,  which,  both  from  policy  and 
principle,  he  had  bestowed. 

Luther's  doctrines  were  now  lapidlv  spread, 
and  readily  leceived:  many  great  ana  learned 
men  assisted  and  encouraged  him ;  among  others, 
Philip  Melancthon,  Andrew  Carolostadius:  and 
even  Erasmus  secretly  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
tenets  he  had  not  the  courage  to  avow.  In  1519, 
Luther  had  disputed  i^ain  with  John  Eclcius,  at 
Leipsic,  upon  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  indul- 
gences, and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  a  dis- 
pute which  tended  but  to  confirm  each  party  in 
their  views,  and  increase  the  interest  of  the  con- 
trovcTBy.  Such  was  the  progress  he  had  made, 
when  Charles  V.  arrived  m  Germany,  who,  find- 
ing it  politically  expedient  to  secure  the  pope's 
friendship,  determined  on  the  sacrifice  of  Luther. 
A  safe  pass,  under  the  emperor's  hand,  was  con- 
sequently forwarded  to  him,  with  a  summons  to 
appear  at  the  diet  held  at  Worms,  in  March, 
1621.  With  this  Luthei-  did  not  hesitate  to 
comply:  in  vain  his  friends  urged  the  danger; 
reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  John  Huss,  con- 
demned, under  similar  circumstances,  to  death. 
Superior  to  the  fears  of  a  similar  result,  he  boldly 
declared,  "I  am  lawfully  called  to  appear  in 
that  city,  and  thither  I  will  go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are 
tiles  on  the  houses  were  there  combined  against 
me."  At  his  appearance  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  princes  and  personages  of  the  highest 
rank  treated  him  with  every  demonstration  of 
r«spect.  He  replied  with  firmness  to  the  charges, 
ana  refosed  to  retract,  even  although  many  of 
the  diet  were  willing  to  proceed  to  his  immediate 
execution. 

A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  Charles 
issued  his  edict,  excommunicating  him  as  an 
heretic,  and  requiring  all  persons  to  concur  in 
seizing  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  of  his  safe 
conduct  was  expired.  Luther  was,  however, 
saved  by  the  elector,  who  contrived  his  seizure 
and  detention  in  the  strong  castle  of  Wartburg, 
where  he  remained  in  security  till  the  spirit  of 
persecution  was  in  some  degree  subdued.  In 
this  interval,  be  replied  to  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  haid  received 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  for  his  answer 
to  Luther's  work,  Cf  the  Captivity  of  Babylon. 
After  leaving  his  retreat  in  1522,  he  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  which  was  read  with  wonderful 
avidity  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and,  until  the 
year  1524,  ne  continued,  by  publications  of  every 
descrijption,  to  undermine  the  power  and  examine 
the  opinions,  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

For  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  important 
labour  of  translation,  he  had  previously  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek.  His  skill  in  German  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. And  with  a  view  to  extensive  circula- 
tion among  the  lower  orders,  Ludier  took  care 
that  the  form  of  the  edition  should  be  cheap, 
and  by  publishing  them  separately,  sold  them  at 
a  very  low  rate. 


Different  opinions  have  been  formed  of  the 
style  and  correctness  of  Luther's  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  his  adver- 
saries would  endeavour  to  depreciate  his  version 
yet  even  the  papal  historian,  Maimbom^, 
acknowledges,  that  Luther's  translations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  were  remarkably  ele- 
gant, and  in  general  so  much  approved,  that 
they  were  read  by  almost  every  body  throughout 
Germany.*  Woinen  of  the  first  distinction 
studied  them  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and 
steadily  defended  the  tenets  of  the  reformer 
Mnunst  bishops,  monks,  and  catholic  doctors. 
The  dialect  of  the  translation  became  the  literary 
language  of  the  most  elegant  German  writers, 
and  has  maintained  its  superiority  to  the  present 
tinie.  The  chief  coadjutors  of  Luther  in  the 
laborious  task  of  translation,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent revisions,  were  Philip  MelancUion,  John 
Bugenha^  or  Pomeranus,  Justus  Jonas,  Cas- 
per Cruciger,  and  Matthew  Aurc^lus.  The 
corrector  of  the  press  was  George  Rorar,  or 
Rorarius. 

Clement  VII.,t  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
Adrian  and  Leo  in  the  papal  chair,  with  a  view 
of  avoiding  the  demands  of  the  Germans  for  a 
general  council  to  terminate  the  dispute,  in- 


*  Coocemlng  the  ezacnUon  of  these  edttions  of  Liittiei*i 
Bihles,  Mr.  Dibdln  in  his  BiUiath.  Spencer,  vol.  i.  p.  61, 
observes,  "they  are  a  magnificent  prodactlon;  bein; 
printed  in  a  large  tjrpe,  wlui  Jet  black  ink,  npon  stoat 
excellent  vdlum,  and  having  a  great  number  of  capital 
initials,  spiritedly  cat  in  wood,  which  contain  historical 
or  other  sul|)ects,  treated  of  in  each  chapter.  They 
have  slciudnres,  catch-words,  and  pacinary  nnmbera." 
RespecOng  the  edition  of  1539,  Luther  wrote  to  bis  fttend 
Pontanns  on  the  soth  September  of  that  year,  in  which 
he  thus  expresses  his  desire :  "I  hope  the  Anhaolt  nobte- 
men  and  gentlemen  will  take  care  that  there  be  at  least 
three  copies  of  this  edition  printed  upon  vellnm  j  for  each 
of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  procine  S40  calves  skins, 
formerly  to  be  procured  for  So  florins,  hot  now  indeed  at 
four  times  that  price." 

An  editlOD  of  Lather's  German  translation  of  the 
Bible,  so  far  as  had  then  appeared,  incloding  ttte  wlwie, 
except  the  Prophets,  was  printed  at  Nmembag,  by  ley- 
pus,  in  1514,  folio.  A  copy  of  this  early  editioii  is  in  the 
maenificent  litiraxy  of  Lord  Spencer. 

Ot  Oa  later  editlona,  that  at  1541  was  tlw  one  upon 
wUeh  Lother  bestowed  the  greatest  care  In  nvlsing  and 
correcting.  It  was  printed  in  a  vols.  fQUo,and  ornamented 
with  wood- cuts.  An  unique  copy  upon  veUum.  of  this 
edition,  was  porehased  by  George  Hibbert,  Esq.,  lot 
tSSO  it.  6d.,  at  the  sale  of  the  me  collection  of  books  cf 
Jas.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Manor  House,  Harrow  on  the  Hill. 

The  king  of  Wurtembuig's  library,  at  Stntgard,  con- 
tains many  of  the  rarest  editions  of  Luther's  Bible,  among 
which  we  notice  the  following  in  folio,  viz.;  tlie  Xew 
Testament,  without  date,  but  known  to  be  the  first  edition 
of  1512;  two  editions  of  the  PentateoCh,  wiOioat  date, 
said  to  be  of  the  year  Uas,  the  books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Eccleaiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  MU;  the 
Prophets,  153! ;  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  1534 ; 
(the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  wanting;)  sereni 
other  of  the  rarest  editions,  viz.,  1635,  1538,  1S3V,  1541, 
1643,  1545,  all  printed  at  Wittemberg,  by  John  (Hsjis) 
Luirt.  There  are  also  in  the  same  valuable  caUecUon, 
three  editions  of  the  Prophecy  of  Ha]iakkuk,all  dated 
153(1, 4to.,  but  dlAring  firom  each  other  in  the  translatian ; 
two  of  Jonah,  of  ttie  same  date,  hi  4to,  difiMng  frosn  each 
other  in  thetrandation ;  one  of  DanleL  l(S0,4ta. ;  and  also 
Jonah  and  Habakknk,  15SS,  4to.;  beside  many  other  rare 
editions  of  the  whole,  or  part  of  Lather's  Gennan  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  printed  during  his  life. 

t  Clement  VII.  died  September  KKh,  1U4.  The  elec- 
tion of  pope  Clement  VII.,  Julias  de  Medid,  I5SS,  to  the 
dls^>pointment  and  de^  resentment  at  Wolaey,  was  an 
event  which  led  to  and  established  our  reformatka. 
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struoted  fmHiiml  Campeggio,  aa  uttful  man,  to 
ffeu  as  his  nuncio  at  Uie  diet  of  the  empire, 
assonbled  at  Nuremberg.  Campeggio,  while 
craftily  condemning  the  vices  of  the  inferior 
cleEgy,  earnestly  euorted  the  diet,  in  a  long 
discoiirae,  to  execute  the  former  decree  which 
had  beem  passed  relatire  to  Luther;  but  his 
opinions  were  coldly  received,  and  the^  separated 
witiMmt  enjoiDinganyadditioiialseventiesagainst 
him  or  his  party.  In  the  year  1624,  he  renounced 
the  iBoiiastic  habit,  and  the  year  after  married 
Catherine  a  Boria,  a  nun  of  noble  family,  who 
had  abjuied  the  vows  in  1633,  aad  whom  he  had 
intended  to  marry  to  Glaeins,  a  minister  of  Orta- 
mnnden.  This  step  led  to  the  bitterest  oppo- 
ation,  both  from  hu  opponents  and  supporters ; 
eertaia,  however,  of  the  correct  motives  of  his 
conduct,  he  bore  their  reproaches  with  his  usual 
Contende.  She  died  December  27th,  1503.  In 
the  draich  of  Tor^fua  her  tombstone  is  still  to 
be  seen,  on  which  is  her  efllgy  of  the  natural 


In  IM6,  Lather  having  gone  to  his  native 
city  of  Isleben  to  settle  adinension  among  the 
Counts  of  Mansfelt,  he  was  seised  with  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
Ufe,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  foUowing  brief  notices  of  Luther's  learned 
ooadjutots  in  the  great  work  of  translatiag  the 
scnptoiea,  m^  not  prove  unaooeptable. 

xbe  amiable  and  learnedly  profound  Philip 
MelancthcMi  was  bom  at  Bietten,  a  small  town 
in  the  p«i"«in«t»  of  the  Rhine,  in  1497,  and  died 
at  Wittembei^,  April  19,  ld60.  His  works  were 
collected  hyhis  son-in-law,  Casper  Fencer,  and 
printed  at  Wittemberg  in  1601 ,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

John  Bugenhagen  was  bom  in  Pomerania 
June  24,  1486.  He  was  the  author  of  Con- 
■unterie*  on  several  parts  of  the  old  and  new 
taUmeHt,  and  of  some  smaller  works.  He  died 
April  30,  1169. 

Justus  Jonas,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, Luther,  and  Mdancthon.  He  was  bom 
tt  Northausen,  in  Thuringia,  June  6,  1493. 
He  wrote  AmHotaiioni  upon  the  Acts  oftkt  Apot- 
lU$,  printed  at  Basil,  1526,  8vo..  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  Defmee  of  the  Marriage  of 
JVieat*,  and  several  other  tracts.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 9, 1565. 

Casper  Cmciger,  whose  extensive  and  multi- 
fuiooa  learning  rendered  him  the  able  advocate 
of  the  Lntheraa  doctrines,  was  a  native  of  Lap- 
se, where  he  was  bom  January  1, 1604.  His 
incessant  application  and  exertions  probably 
hastened  bis  end,  since  he  died  in  1548,  when 
only  in  the  forty-fifth  year  uf  his  age. 

Matdiew  Aorogallus,  a  native  of  Bohemia, 
was  a  divine  of  Wittemberg,  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongues.     He  died  in  1643. 

George  Rorar,  or  Rorarins,  the  learned  cor- 
rector of  the  press  at  Wittemberg,  bom  October 
1, 1492,  wasaclenmnan  of  the  Lutheran  chtuch. 
He  not  only  carefully  guarded  against  typog^ 
phical  errors,  in  the  emtions  which  he  superin- 
tended, but  after  the  decease  of  Luther,  added 


several  marginal  notes.  He  also  enlarged  Caspar 
Craciger's  Mition  of  Luther's  Expontian  of  St. 
Peter'i  enittle,  from  discourses  which  he  had 
heard  delivered  by  Luther;  and  assisted  in  edit- 
ing other  works  of  the  ^leat  reformer.  On  the 
removal  of  the  public  hbrarv  from  Wittemberr 
to  Jena,  he  was  appointed  librarian.  He  died 
April  24,  1667,  in  the  sixty-fifth  yearof  his  age. 
He  had  been  amanuensis  to  Luther. 

Luther  was  likewise  occasioiially  assisted  in 
his  translation  by  John  Forster,  the  author  of  a 
valuable  Hebrew  Lexicon,  printed  at  Basil,  in 
1667,  folio.  Forster  was  bom  at  Augsburg  in 
1 496.  He  taught  Hebrew  at  Wittembog,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1656. 

BemardZiegler,  professor  of  theology  atLeip- 
sic,  also  contributed  his  aid.  He  died  in  1666, 
a^ied  six^.  He  was  the  author  of  some  theolo- 
gical works,  now  almost  forgotten. 

1646,  Jrdg  16.  Anne  Askew,  an  accomplished 
protestant  lady,  after  being  put  to  the  torture, 
was  this  day  burned  for  heresy.  It  is  remark- 
able that  her  husband  was  accuser,  the  lord 
chancellor  Wriottesley,  extortiaiur,  and  sir  Mar- 
tin Bowes,  the  lord  mayor,  her  incendiary. 

1646,  AntguU  3.  Stephen  Dolbt,  an  emi- 
nent latin  scholar,  poet,  orator,  and  printer, 
was  condemned  to  the  flames  as  an  heretic,  or 
rather,  says  Niceron,  as  an  atheist,  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  upon  this 
day,in  the  city  of  Paris.  He  was  first  strangled, 
and  afterwards  burned;  and  thus  perished,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  a  victim  to  in- 
tolerance, protesting  in  his  latter  moments,  that 
"Aif  woriu  contained  many  thingt  which  he  had 
tuver  undentood."  What  an  emphatic  declara- 
tion! What  a  warning  to  the  living!  He 
perished  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martndom  of 
St.  Stephen ;  and  pust  before  strangulation,  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed: — ^"O,  my  God,  whom 
I  have  so  often  ofiiended,  be  merciful ;  and  thou, 
holy  mother,  and  holy  St.  St^hen,  intensede 
for  me,  I  pray,  at  the  throne  of  grace!"  The 
secret  history  of  this  blood-thirsty  transaction  is 
yet  to  be  revealed.  From  all  that  can  at  present 
be  collected,  the  jdihjes  of  Dolet  were  his 
murderers ! 

Stephen  Dolet  was  a  native  of  Orleans,  or  its 
vicinity,  and  bom  about  the  year  1509.  His 
family  was  respectable.  Some  have  pretended 
that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  the  duke  de  Yalois, 
afterwards  Francis  I.,  but  he  was  never  recog- 
nised as  such,  and  Niceron  has  observed  that  the 
date  of  that  king's  birth,  1494,  renders  such  a 
story  improbable.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  and  Nicolas  Beioaldus  became  his 
preceptor  in  rhetoric.  Subsequently  he  studied 
several  years  at  Padua,  under  the  tuition  of 
Simon  Villanovanus :  after  whose  decease  he 
accepted  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Frendi 
ambassador  at  Venice. 

Having  been  advised  to  study  jurispradence  at 

Toulouse,  he  was  chosen  orator  of  a  youthful 

club;  and  in  that  character  indulged  himself  in 

certain  caustic  reflections  on  the  authorities  of 

I  Toulouse,  calling  them  ignorant  and  barbarous. 
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Another  student  yrannly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  city.  This  led  to  replies  and  rejoinders,  and 
at  length  to  the  imprisonment  of  Dolet.  After 
a  month's  confinement  he  was  expelled  from 
Toulouse.    This  happened  in  1533. 

In  1534,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  published 
some  works:  returned  to  Lyons  in  April,  1536; 
but  in  the  year  following,  having  killed  a 
man  who  attacked  him,  was  obliged  to  hare 
recourse  to  flight:  came  again  to  Paris, implored 
the  king's  pardon,  and  obtained  it.  Dolet 
laments  this  event  in  several  passages  of  his 
Latin  poems. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  is  found  again  at  Lyons, 
in  the  character  of  a  printer;  and  the  first  pro- 
duction of  his  press  was  the  collection  of  his 
own  poems :  Carminum  lAbri  IV.  AU),  Lugduni, 
1536.  About  this  time  he  married;  and  in 
1539,  had  a  son  named  Claude,  whose  birth  he 
commemorates  in  some  verses  which  he  printed 
that  year. 

Though  few  of  the  incidents  of  bis  life  are 
known,  it  would  appear  from  some  lines  of  his 
Second  Enfer,  that  ne  was  imprisoned  twice  at 
Lyons,  and  once  at  Paris,  after  his  incarceration 
at  Toulouse,  and  before  that  final  one  at  Paris 
which  preceded  his  condemnation.  The  occa- 
nons  01  these  successive  imprisonments  are  un- 
known; but  it  is  supposed,  his  satirical  and  over- 
bearing temper  had  made  him  many  enemies; 
and  that  they,  availing  themselves  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  had  spoken  on  religious  sub- 
jects, took  occasion  to  bring  him  into  trouble. 
It  is  certain  at  least,  that  upon  a  religious 
charge  he  was  imprisoned  at  Paris  in  1544 ;  but 
on  that  occasion  he  obtained  his  liberation,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Pierre  du  Chastel,  then  bishop  of  Tulle. 

That  Dolet  should  have  exposed  himself  to 
martyrdom  by  the  rash  profession  of  atheistical 
sentiments,  seems  very  incredible.  But  if  his 
case  involved  a  question  of  heterodoxy  with 
respect  to  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,  it 
is  extraordinary  that  he  met  with  as  little  com- 
miseration from  the  reformed,  as  from  his  catho- 
lic persecutors.  Niceron  considers  that  well 
known  punning  story  as  an  invention  "apres 
coup :''  that  when  the  victim,  on  his  way  to  the 
scene  of  punishment,  observed  the  popular 
signs  of  compassion,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Mod  dolet  Ipse  Dolet,  sed  pU  tnrba  dolet" 

upon  which  the  confessor  who  attended  him, 
said: 

"  Non  pla  tmta  dolet,  sed  dolet  ipse  Dolet." 

Calvin  is  reported  to  have  described  this  un- 
fortunate man  as  an  impious  wretch  and  an 
atheist.  Theodore  Beza,  when  he  composed  his 
Juvmalia,  thought  and  spoke  more  charitably  of 
him.  But  he  suppressed  this  liberal  testimony 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems 

Niceron  has  specified  at  least  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct works  by  Dolet,  many  of  which  are  in  the 
French  tongue,  and  sevend  of  a  religious  com- 


plexion; which  may  serve  further  to  annul  the 
charge  of  atheism  or  impie^.  Dolet  seems  to 
adopt  the  language  of  decided  fatalism:  Mait- 
taire  finds  not  that  he  maintained  otherwise  any 
infidel  tenets ;  says  that  in  his  instructions  to  hu 
son  he  inculcates  the  being  of  God,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  to- 
gether with  pure  moral  precepts:  that  he  seems 
to  have  in  some  respects  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome :  and  to  nave  been  an  advocate  for  the 
perusal  of  thescriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongues. 

This  singular,  mysterious,  and  ill-fated  scholar, 
says  Greswell,  exercised  at  Lyons  the  profession 
of  an  "  Imprimeur,"  but  the  productions  of  his 
press  are  comparatively  few,  and  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 'His  intufnetimographicum  or  mai]t,hea.is 
an  obscure  allusion  to  his  name :  a  hand  furnished 
with  an  axe,  and  hewing  a  knotty  block  of  wood, 
which  is  marked  by  a  line:  "manus  dolabra 
stipitem  nodosam  et  informem  ad  amussim  do- 
lans,"  (says  Maittaire,)  with  the  legend :  "  Sea- 
bra  et  impolita  ad  amussim  dolo  atque  perpolio :" 
and  generally  "ad  finem  libri,"  the  same  device, 
with  the  name  "  Doletus,"  and  this  motto : 
"Durior  est  spectat«e  virtutis  quam  inoognits 
conditio." 

1547,  Jan.  15.  On  this  day  was  beheaded  on 
tower  lull,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surry,  "  a  man,"  oberves  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  "  no  less  valiant  than  learned,  and  of 
excellent  hopes."  He  excelled  in  all  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  age ;  he  encouraged  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  both  by  his  patronage  and 
example.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  learned 
men,  particularly  Erasmus,  sir  Thomas  More, 
and  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  elder.  He  was  uni- 
versallv  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  gallant 
man,  tue  most  polite  lover,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished genUeman  of  his  time.  His  poetical 
talents  have  been  celebrated  by  Diajrton,  Dry- 
den,  Fenton,  and  Pope.  He  was  a  great  refiner 
of  the  English  language,  and  is  much  celebrated 
for  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

The  first  English  blank  verse*  ever  written 
appears  to  have  been  the  translation  of  the  first 
and  fourth  books  of  the  JEneid,  by  lord  Surry, 
which  was  printed  shortiy  after  his  death,  under 
the  tide  of  the  Fourth  Boke  of  Virgill,  intreedng 
o^  the  Loue  beitvene  jEneai  and  Dido ,-  translated 
tnto  Englithe,  and  drawen  into  ttravnge  metre. 
London,  mthiout  date,  4to.  1 557,  along  with  the 
second  book ;  but. which  must  have  been  written 
at  least  ten  years  before.  Surry  most  probably 
borrowed  the  idea  of  this  innovation  from  the 
Italians;  but  Dr.  Nott  is  of  opinion  that  Surry 


*  Blanlc  verge  U  vene  without  rbyme,  o>  the  cooso. 
mace  of  final  lullabies.  Of  this  species  b  all  the  vene  of 
the  ancient  Qreeks  and  Romans  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  But  during  the  middle  ages,  rhyme,  liowever  it  origi- 
nated, came  to  be  emploved  as  a  common  ornament  of 
poetical  composition,  botb  in  Latin  and  in  the  veniacnlar 
tongues  of  most  of  the  modern  nations  of  Kniope.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  a  recurrence  to  classical  models 
Iwcame  the  fashion,  attempts  were  made  in  varloiu 
languages  to  r^ect  rhyme,  as  a  relic  of  bartaurism.  Thus, 
Homer's  Oig—et  w*»  translated  into  Spanish  blank  rerec 
by  GonsalVD  Perez,  the  secretary  of  state  to  tlie  emperor 
amies  v.,  and  afterwiMs  to  PhiUp  II. 
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could  not  hare  seen  Trissino's  poem,*  as  it 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  though 
written  many  years  before.  Rof^r  Ascham  in 
his  Sthodmasler,  expressly  commemorates  this 
translation  of  Surry's  as  the  first  attempt  to  write 
English  verse  without  rhyme.  The  first  who 
imitated  Surrr  in  the  new  kind  of  verse  which 
be  had  introduced  was,  according  to  Warton, 
Nicholas  Grimoald,  or  Grimalde,  some  of  whose 
poetical  compositions  were  first  printed  in  the 
ante  volame  in  which  Surry's  translation  from 
VirgQ  appeared.  **  To  the  style  of  blank  vetse 
exhibited  bv  Surry,"  lays  Warton,  "  he  added 
new  strength,  elegance,  and  modulation."  The 
next  thirty  years  may  be  said  to  have  naturalized 
the  new  moide  of  versification  in  the  language. 
Theearlof  Surry  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  second 
dnke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
reedved  his  education  at  Windsor  with  Henry 
Fitzioy,  duke  of  Richmond,  natural  son  of  king 
Henry  YIII.  He  gave  early  indications  both  of 
gemns  and  valour;  and  becoming  violently  ena- 
moured of  lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  daughter 
of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  whom 
be  celebrated  by  his  poetical  abilities,  under  the 
name  of  Getaldine.  In  ld44,  he  was  made 
field-marshal  of  the  English  army  in  Fiance ; 
and,  having  greatlv  distinguished  himself  there, 
was  after  Uie  taking  of  Boulogne,  being  then 
knight  of  the  garter,  constituted  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant, and  captain-general  of  all  his  army, 
within  the  town  aud  county  of  Boulogne.  By 
some  ill  success  he  fell  into  disgrace.  This  dis- 
grace, however,  he  soon  repaired ;  but  he  could 
never  after  regain  the  kin^s  favour,  "  in  whose 
eyes,"  obGerves  Mr.  Walpwe,  "  a  moment  could 
cancel  an  age  of  services."  The  enemies  of  the 
Norfolk  family  inspired  the  king  with  appre- 
hensions of  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  son ;  and  the  designs  of  their 
enemies  were  greatly  advanced  by  dissensions  in 
the  Norfolk  family,  which  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  king  from  the  late  incontinence  of  Catha- 


*  Wmiton  oliwrTes,  "in  the  yew  1S38,  Ttlulno  pab- 
liiltnl  Ilia  Italia  IMenta  ii  Ooti,  at  Italu  Delmerei  fnrn 
the  Gmtkt,  an  heroic  poem  profeasedly  wtitten  In  imi^ition 
of  the  HM,  vithoot  cither  rhyme  or  the  oiual  machine- 
ries at  the  Gothic  romance  Trlssino's  desii^  was  to 
duljoy  Die  itna  rima  of  Dante.  Thin  statement  is  allowed 
to  atadnd  nucorrected  In  the  last  edition  of  Warton ;  but  In 
fact  Ttimaiitfa  poem  wa«  not  poblished  till  it  appeared  in 
anee  volnmes,  the  first  printed  at  Rome,  in  IS47,  and  the 
■econd  and  tUrd  at  Venice,  in  1548.  Another  worli  in 
Mank  vcne,  by  the  same  writer,  howerer,  his  tragedy  of 
Sa/oossia,  celebrated  as  the  first  legnlar  trasedy  which 
appeared  in  the  Italian  laognage,  was  printed  in  15M.  It 
wasflistiepnaeotedatKomeinlsis.  In  itll  the  tragedy 
of  fitiaiisiifs,  abo  in  blank  verse,  by  Triasino's  friend. 
Rncrilai,  was  ledted  at  Floreiice  in  the  presence  of  pope 
Veo  X-,  and  was  printed  at  Sienna  in  I5U. 

In  tlic  Fteneh  langnage,  In  like  manner,  vartona  writers 
have  oae  after  anotiicr  attempted  to  write  verse  without 
thyme.  Among  tliose  who  are  said  to  have  composed  in 
tfasa  fc-tiinn  are  Jodelle  and  De  Half,  who  were  two  of  the 
edcbiiwted  Pleiad  of  poet*  that  adorned  the  age  of  Frand* 
I.  and  Cliailes  IX.  Afterwards  Nicholas  Rapin,  who  lived 
in  Ac  rvign  of  Henry  IV.,  repeated  the  same  attempt, 
aad*  la  the  opinion  of  the  cardinal  da  Peinm,  with  more 
iiiiinaa  than  De  Baif .  Still  more  recently  French  bfauik 
vena  was  written  by  De  la  Motte  le  Vayer,  in  the  age  of 
LoiiisZIV. 


rine  Howard,  the  queen,  who  was  beheaded. 
From  these  motives,  tlierefore,  private  orders  were 
given  to  arrest  father  and  son ;  and  accordingly 
they  were  arrested  both  on  the  same  day,  and 
confined  in  the  tower.  Surry,  being  a  com- 
moner, his  trial  was  more  expeditious ;  and  as  to 
proofs,  there  were  many  informers  base  enough 
to  betray  the  intimacies  of  private  confidence, 
and  all  the  connexions  of  blood.  His  own  nster, 
the  duchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  enlisted  her- 
self among  die  number  of  his  accusers.  The 
charges  brought  against  him  were  trifling  and 
inconsistent.  Against  his  accusers,  all  his  an- 
swers were  needless ;  for  neither  parliaments  nor 
juries,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  seemed 
to  be  glided  by  any  other  proofs  but  the  will  of 
the  crown.  'Notwithstanding  his  eloquent  and 
spirited  defence,  the  monster's  heart  was  harden- 
ed ag^nst  every  tender  impression,  ordered  him 
for  execution.  He  was  first  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  the  tower,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  his  remains  were  removed  to  Farm- 
ingham,  in  Suffolk,  by  his  second  son,  Henry, 
earl  of  Northampton. 

It  is  said,  that  one  of  ihe  courtiers  having 
asked  the  king  why  he  was  so  zealous  in  taking 
off  the  earl  of  Surry ;  "  I  have  observed  him," 
said  the  king,  "  to  be  an  enterprising  youth ; 
his  spirit  was  too  great  to  brook  subjection ;  and, 
though  I  could  manage  him,  yet  no  successor 
of  mine  would  ever  be  able  to  do  so ;  for  which 
reason  I  have  dispatched  him  in  my  ovrn  time." 

The  following  small  poem  is  exhibited  as  a 
specimen  of  the  versification  of  the  Ul-fated 
Surry  : 

ON  THB  DISCONTENT   OF  MEN,  IN  EVEKY  AGE 

AND  CONDITION  OF  LIFE. 
Laid  in  my  qniet  bed.  In  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head  a  heap  of  thoughts  iqipear. 
And  every  thought  did  show  so  lively  In  mine  eyes. 
That  now  I  slgh'd,  and  then  I  smil'd,  a*  cause  of  thoughts 

did  rise. 
I  saw  the  little  boy,  in  thonght  how  oft  that  he. 
Did  wish  of  God  to  scape  the  rod,  a  tall  young  man  to  be. 
The  young  man  eke,  that  feels  his  bone*  with  pains  opprest, 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man,  to  live  and  lie  at  reit. 
The  rich  old  man  that  see*  his  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again,  to  live  so  much  the  more. 
Whereat  <idl  oft  I  smil'd,  tosae  how  all  these  three, 
nom  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy,  wpnld  chop  and 

change  degree. 
And  musing  thus,  I  think,  the  case  Is  very  strange, 
TbaX  man  firom  wealth,  to  live  in  woe,  doth  ever  seek  to 

change; 
Thus,  thoughtAiI  as  I  lay,  I  saw  my  withered  sUn, 
How  it  dots  show  my  dented  Jaws,  the  flesh  was  worn  so 

thin. 
And  eke  my  toothless  chap*,  the  gates  of  my  right  way. 
That  opes  and  shuts,  as  I  do  speak,  do  thus  unto  me  say : 
The  white  and  hoaiish  hairs,  the  measengera  of  age, 
Thatshow,like  lines  of  true  belief;  that  this  life  doth  assuage, 
Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel  them  hanging  on  thy  chin , 
The  which  doth  write  to  ages  past,  the  third  now  coming  In: 
Hang  up,  therefore,  the  bit  of  thy  young  wanton  time. 
And  thou,  that  therein  beaten  art,  the  h^ipiest  life  define. 
Whereat  I  sigh'd.  and  said.  Farewell  my  wonted  toy. 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  me  to  every  little  boyi 
And  tell  them  thus  trom  me,  their  time  moet  happy  la. 
If  to  their  time  they  reason  had,  toknow  the  truth  of  this. 

A  bill  of  attainder  was  found  against  the  duke 
of  Norfolk ;  as  it  was  thought  he  could  not  so 
easily  have  been  convicted  on  a  fair  hearing  by 
his  peeis.  The  death-warrant  was  made  out, 
and  immediately  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
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tower.  The  duke  piepaied  for  death ;  the  follow- 
ing  morning  was  to  be  his  last ;  but  an  event  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  kingdom  intervened, 
and  prevented  his  execution — ^the  death  of  the 
king.  During  his  imprisonment  in  the  tower, 
he  sent  a  petition  to  the  lords,  in  which  he 
requests  to  have  some  of  the  books  that  are  at 
Lambeth; " for,"  adds  he,  " unless  I  have  books 
to  read  here  I  fall  asleep,  and  after  I  am  awake 
again,  I  cannot  sleep,  nor  have  done  these  dozen 
years.  That  I  may  hear  mass,  and  be  bound 
upon  my  life  not  to  speak  to  him  who  says  mass, 
wnich  he  may  do  in  the  other  chamber  whilst  I 
remain  within.  That  I  may  be  allowed  sheets 
to  lie  in ;  to  have  lioense  in  ue  day-time  to  walk 
in  the  chamber  without,  and  in  the  night  be 
locked  in,  as  I  am  now.  I  would'  gladly  have 
license  to  send  to  London,  to  buy  one  book  of 
St.  Austin,  de  CivitateDei ;  and  one  of  Josephus, 
de  Antiquitatibtu  ;  and  another  of  SabeUius ; 
who  both  declare  most  o{  any  book  that  I  have 
read,  how  the  bishop  of  Rome,  from  time  to 
time,  hath  usurped  his  power  against  all  princes, 
by  their  unwise  sufferance." 

1947,  Jan.  28.  Ditd,  Henry  VIII.  king  of 
England.  Some  kings  have  been  tyrants  nom 
contradiction  and  revolt ;  some  by  being  misled 
by  fiivouiites  ;  and  some  from  a  spirit  ot  party ; 
but  this  king  was  cruel  &om  a  depraved  dispo- 
sition alone ;  cruel  in  government,  cruel  in 
religion,  and  with  regard  to  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, history  scarce  affords  his  parallel.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he,  who  insisted  on 
such  rigid  fidelity  from  his  wives,*  was  himself 
the  most  faithless  of  mankind.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, says  of  Henry  VIII.  that  if  all  the  patterns 
of  a  merciless  prince  had  been  lost  to  the  world, 
th^  might  have  been  found  in  this  one  king. 

The  long  had  been  lor  some  time  approaching 
fast  towaras  his  end ;  and  for  several  days  all 
those  about  his  person  plainly  saw  that  his  death 
was  inevitable.  His  monstrous  corpulency, 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  stir,  made  hiin 
more  furious  than  a  chained  lion.  He  had  been 
very  stem  and  severe;  he  was  now  outrageous. 
In  this  state  he  had  continued  for  nearly  four 
years  before- his  death,  the  terror  of  all,  and  the 
tormentor  of  himself;  his  courtiers  having  no 
inclination  to  make  an  enemy  of  him,  as  they 
were  more  ardently  employed  m  conspiring  the 
death  of  each  other.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
he  was  suffered  to  struggle,  without  any  of  his 
domestics  having  the  courage  to  warn  him  of  his 
approaching  end :  as  more  than  once,  during  this 
reign,  persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  foretSling 
the  death  of  the  king.    At  last,  sir  Anthony 


*  Mtatied  toCttharlneafAmgtm,  Junes,  lS09,dlvan»d 
lU.Tl*,ItS3)  ibe  died  at  AmpthtU,  BedftinUhire,  In  IISS. 
Married  to  Anne  Boleyn  April,  K3S,  crowned  MaySMntlie 
same  ytat,  and  beheaded  May  ig,  ISSS.  Married  to  Jane 
Seymonr,  May  as,  1530 :  she  died  in  two  days  after  the 
birth  or  her  lint  child,  afterwaida  Edward  VI.,  October 
S4,  1537.  Harried  to  Anne  of  Clevea,  Jannary  8,  1541 : 
Henry  called  her  a  great  "  Flander*!  mare,"  from  whom 
he  «a*  diToroed:  ahe  died  July  15,  1557.  Married  to 
Catharine  Howard,  Anput  s,  1540 :  she  was  beheaded 
Febmary  IS,  IMS.  Married  to  Catharine  Far,  July  It, 
1543:  she  died  Seittember  5,  1548. 


Denny  had  the  courage  to  disclose  to  him  thi 
dreadful  secret;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  cm 
torn,  he  received  the  tidings  with  an  expiessio 
of  resignation.  His  anguish  and  remorse  wer 
at  this  time  greater  than  can  be  expressed:  b 
desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent  for;  bu 
before  that  prelate  could  arrive  he  was  speecb 
less.  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign  o 
his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ;  he  squeezed  bi 
hand,  and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign  o 
thirty- seven  years  and  nine  months,  in  the  fifty 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Greenwich 
June!28th,  1491.* 

His  character  is  pourtraved  in  the  following 
lines  by  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  h4 
says  that  Henry  was  a  king 

"Whom  we  find 
A  man  to  every  vice  Inclined, 
RcvengtAil,  croel,  bloody,  prondt 
Unjost,  aunerciftd,  and  lewd) 
For  in  his  wrath  he  spared  no  man. 
Nor  in  his  lust  spared  any  womanj 
Was  never  ral'd  by  any  law. 
Nor  Giuptl  valu'd  he  a  straw, 
Unless  when  interest  sporn'd  him  on. 
And  then  a  zealot— only  then, 
OooDael  he  scorned,  slave  to  his  wOl, 
Impenitent  of  any  ill ; 
In  short,  he  was  close  swaddlM  in 
The  whole  black  cat«logne  of  sin ; 
In  sin  coniin'd,  and  drown*d  in  sense. 
An  impious,  saciileclous  prince.'^ 

Notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  of  Henry't 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  reformation,  arch- 
bishop Newcome  enumerates/owrfeen  editions  ol 
the  whole  bible,  and  eightten  editions  of  the 
new  testament,  beades  several  editions  of  dis- 
tinct parts  of  die  scriptures,  printed  during  hit 
reign.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  sought  after  the  scripturet 
with  eagerness,  and  read  them  at  every  nsk  ol 
personal  danger ;  and  the  free  use  of  them  at 
length  became  a  mark  of  honourable  distinction 
to  the  higher  classes.  Many  of  die  clergy  have 
taken  some  pains  to  vindicate  the  chaoracter  oi 
this  brutal  tyrant,  as  if  his  conduct  and  the  re- 
formation had  any  connexion  with  each  other. 
There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  to  defend  the  one 
by  the  other ;  the  most  noble  designs  are  brought 
about  by  the  most  vicious  instraments.f 

The  only  historian  deserving  of  notice  in  this 
reign,  was  Edward  Hall,  who  was  sometime 
recorder  of  London,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1647.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII..  If  the  reader  desires 
to  know  what  sort  of  clothes  were  worn  in  each 
kind's  reign,  and  how  the  fashions  altered,  this 
is  the  author  for  his  purpose.  In  other  respects 
his  information  is  not  very  valuable. 

In  an  inventory  of  Henry  Vlll'ths  g^uarderobe, 
&c.  made  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the 

*  IntfaehooaeholdRtnlatloiisaf  BenryVin.  ttwasa 
mle  that  "no  herald,  minMl,  tUconer,  or  debet,  do  brlnr 
to  the  court  any  boy,  or  rases/ ,-  nor  keep  lads,  or  rasnu 
in  court  to  do  uidr  business  for  them." 

\  Snglanfi  B^farmumm,  t^amthtUm*  of  Uw  Hean 
nil.  Jo  the  e»i»f  Ouue*  PM.  a  ptm  te  ftm  eamUt, 
mdomed  with  e^tper-platm.  Sjr  TImms  Wmi,  Lmtian, 
1747. 
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great  wal  of  England,  dated  September  the  14th, 
1547,  the  foUowing  notices  occur :  "  A  Masse- 
boke  covered  with  black  velvet,  a  little  boke  of 
parchement  with  piayeis  covered  with  crymson 
velvet.    Also  in  one  deske  xxxj  bokes  covered 
with  redde ;  and  in  another  deske,  xvj  bokes 
covered  with  redde."    A  folio  iu  the  library  of 
the  late  Mr.  Heber  formerly  belonged  to  Henry 
Vill.  Sisplayed  a  neat  variety  in  the  binding, 
with  the  portrait  oi  the  monarch  painted  in  the 
centre  of  each  side,  all  in  good  keeping  and  well 
executed.  Several  books  in  the  British  museum, 
but  particularly  those  once  the  property  of  arch- 
bishop Craiuner,  prove  that  as  books  became  mure 
nnmerous  from  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing 
slowly  but  steadily  made,  the  degree  of  labour 
and  expense  shown  to  have  been  lavished  on 
early  bindings,  was  only  adopted  for  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  or  the  books 
of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy.   Cranmer's  books 
already  alluded  to,  are  bound  in  a  plain  brown 
calf,  with  the  simple  addition  of  a  mitre,  gilt  on 
the  back,  in  an  extremely  uneven  and  careless 
manner.    Many  presentation  copies  would  be 
bound  in  a  superior  manner,  but  this  shows  that 
the  generality  of  bindings  were  at  this  time, 
without  much  ornament  with  clasps.     Stamped 
calf  bindings  gave  place  to  almost  as  great  a 
variety  of  styles  in  calf  as  are  common  in  the 
present  day ;  and  of  the  superior  kind  still  remain 
to  attest  the  skill  of  the  artists  employed,  when 
the  coct  necessary  for  the  execution  was  allowed. 
The  foundation  of  the  royal  library,  may  justly 
be  attributed  to  Henry  VlII.  enriched  as  it  was 
by  manuscripts  and  books  collected  by  Leland. 
The  number  of  books  preserved,  and  the  cost  and 
state  of  their  embellismnent,  go  far  to  clear  the 
king  from  the  charge  of  knowing  of,  and  caring 
less  for  fine  books.    That  his  predecessor  Henry 
VII.  collected  a  magnificent  fibraiy,  the  various 
splendid  specimens  that  exist,  bearing  his  arms 
on  the  binoings,  is  full  evidence ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  was  considerably  augmented  by 
his  son,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Lelano, 
whom  Henry  had  appointed  his  librarian,  and 
who,  in  his  visit  to  the  various  monasteries,  must 
have  become  possessed  of  many  rare  manuscripts 
and  fine  book^.  This  is  borne  out  by  Heutzner, 
a  German  traveller,  who  describing  the  royal 
library  of  the  kings  of  England,  originally  in 
the  old  palace  at  Westminster,  but  now  in  the 
British  museum,  which  he  saw  at  Whitehall  in 
1598,  says,  that  it  was  well  furnished  with  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French  books,  all  bound  in 
velvet,  of  difiierent  colours,  yet  chiefly  red,  with 
clasps  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  the  covers  of 
some  of  them  were  adorned  with  pearls  and  pre- 
dous  stones. — Warton. 

1547.  Among  the  early  specimens  of  Welsh 
literature  may  be  reckoned  A  Dictionary  of 
Englythe  and  Welshe,  by  Wyllyam  Salesbury, 
London,  1547,  4to.  Strype,  in  his  araudi,  calls 
him  William  Salisbury,  of  I4anrowst,  gent,  and 
says  he  was  joined  with  John  WaleyUie  printer, 
in  a  patent  for  seven  years,  to  print  the  bible  in 
Welsh.    The  Dictionary  appears  to  have  been 


reprinted,  without  date  by  Edward  Whitchurch ; 
and  again,  in  1551,  by  itobert  Crowley.  A  copy 
of  the  first  edition  is  in  the  British  museum. 
His  Itttroditctioa  teaching  how  to  pronounce  the 
letters  in  the  Brytishe  tongue,  was  twice  printed ; 
in  1650,  by  Bobert  Crowley,  and  in  1667,  by 
Henry  Denham.  In  the  latter  year  he  published 
the  New  Testament  in  Welsh,  dedicated  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 

1547.  William  Middleton  seems  to  have 
succeeded  Redman  in  the  business  of  printing, 
after  his  widow  was  married  to  Ralph  Chol- 
mondley;  and  kept  the  sign  of  the  George,  next 
to  St.  Dunstan's  Church. 

Middleton  printed  in  the  whole  thirty-eight 
works,  amongst  which  was  John  Heywood's* 
Four  Pi,  a  very  merry  Enterludeofa  Palmer,  a 
Pardoner,  a  Potieary,  and  a  Peater,  brings  in 
the  Palmer  relating  that  in  his  pilgrimages  he 
Jias  been  at  different  parts  of  the  world,  ar^  'n 
enumerating  them  he  says,  ^ 

At  SoM  Bot¥lph«  and  Saint  Anne  of  Boelutone 

*        •        •       *       • 

Pravtne  to  than  to  pnj  for  me 
Unto  Me  Utmei  IVMNt.* 

This  was  either  the  priorv  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
of  St.  Botolph  without  Alogate,  or  our  Brethe- 
ren  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  St  Botolph  without 
Aldersgate.  Heywood,  though  a  stem  Roman 
catholic,  exposes  with  the  humour  of  Uliespie- 
gel  the  tricks  plaved  on  the  credulous  fondness 
of  the  ignorant  for  reliques,  and  ridicules  the 
greediness  and  craft  of  the  preaching  fiiars  in 
their  pious  fiauds.  He  makes  the  Pardoner 
produce  '  the  blessed  Jawbone  of  AU-halowe*,' 
on  which  the  Poticary  swears 

— bjr  All-lialowe,  yet  methlnketh 
Hut  AU-lialowe'i  Anof  A  ittnkith. 

Pardoner, 

Naj  dn,  beholde,  hnx  may  ye  we 

lite  (leat  toe  of  the  TrinUie. 

Who  to  tUa  toe  any  money  vowth. 

And  once  may  role  it  his  moutli. 

All  hli  life  after,  I  undertake. 

He  ahaU  never  be  vext  with  tlie  tootli  ake. 

By  the  turn  given  to  the  Poticary's  answer. 


*  John  Heywood,  commonly  called  "  The  Eiil|Tam- 
matdat,"  waa  beloved  and  rewarded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  his 
buffooneries.  Toliistalentsofjocnlaiity  in  conversation, 
be  joined  a  skill  in  music,  both  vocal  and  iostrumeotal. 
His  merriments  were  so  irresiati1>le,  tliat  they  moved  even 
the  rigid  muscles  of  queen  Mary ;  and  her  sullen  solem- 
nity waa  not  proof  against  bis  songs,  his  rhymes,  and  his 
Jests.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Jul.  F. 
X.  "  When  Queene  Mary  told  Heywoode  that  the  priestes 
most  forego  their  wives,  he  merrily  answered,  'Then 
your  grace  must  allow  them  Itmrnant  (mistresses,}  fat  the 
clergie  cannot  live  without  lonee.'  " 

"  One  of  Heywood'a  works  Is  a  poem  in  long  verse,  with 
the  following  coiloas  title :  A  Diakme,  containing  in 
Kfet*  tht  Ifwnier  of  all  the  Prmeriea  in  the  Englirii 
Tongue,  compact  in  a  Hatter  concerning  Two  Marriaga. 
All  the  proverbs  of  the  English  language  are  here  inter- 
woven into  a  very  silly  comic  tale : — the  idea  is  ingenious, 
and  the  repertory,  though  ill-executed,  is  at  least  curious. 

But  the  neatest  replication  of  this  professed  court,  wit, 
seems  to  be  recorded  in  Camden't  Remaim,  I605,  p.  2LM. 
Heywood  being  asked  by  Queen  Mary  "  What  wind  blew 
him  to  the  court  ("  he  answered,  "Two  specially ;  the  one 
to  see  your  miOesty."  "  We  thank  you  for  that,"  saiil  the 
queen :  "but,  I  pray  you,  what  Is  tlie  other  I"—"  That 
your  fpwxi"  nid  he,  -might  see  me."    H*  died  ISM. 
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it  seems  likely  that  Heywood  had  in  his  eye  the 
fig^ure  with  the  three  heads  in  one. 

Poticarif. 

I  pnty  70a  toni  that  nliqae  abont : 
Either  the  Trinity  had  the  goat. 
Or  els,  becatue  It  is  three  ton  <i>  mu, 
God  made  it  as  much  as  three  toes  alone. 

In  another  part  the  Pardoner  relates  that  as 
soon  as  he  found  a  female  friend  of  his  had  gone 
to  the  infernal  regions,  he  went  after  her  to 
fetch  her  back : 

Not  as  who  saithe  by  anthorite 
But  by  the  way  of  intreatle. 
Aamnt  to  the  demi  that  kepi  Oe  gate 

I  came, 

He  knew  me  wel 

For  oft,  in  the  play  of  Carplu  ChriM 
He  hath  plap'dthe  ievil  at  Coeentrie. 

I  said  to  this  devil,  gooAmaitter  porter,  tte. 

The  Porter  introduces  the  Pardoner  to  Lucifer, 
who  previously  sends  him  a  safe  conduct  under 
his  hand,  stating, 

that  be  may  at  UbertiS 

Fuse  safe  without  any  jeonu'dle, 
Till  that  he  be  from  us  extlDCt 
And  deeply  out  of  belle's  precinct. 
And,  his  pardons  to  keep  In  wye  goanle, 
Me  wH  they  lie  In  the  roarsR's  warie. 

John  Boucfaier  knyghte,  lorde  Bener,  first 
"  Translated  oute  of  Frenche  into  ourematemall 
Englysshe  tongue"  the  interesting  Chroniek  of 
Si/r  John  Froyaart,*  (see  page  82,  onto,)  at  the 
"  commaundement  of  our  moste  highe  redouted 
soueraynge  lord  l^ge  Henry  the  VIII,  kynge 
of  Englande,  &c."  The  first  volume  of  this 
translation  was  imprinted  at  London,  by  Richarde 
Pynson,  1625.  This  volume  commences  with 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  ends  9.  Richard 
II.  The  second  containing  the  "thirde  and 
fourthe  boke,  Sec."  1520,  fol.  This  volume 
begins  9.  Richard  II.  and  ends  with  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  Ames  and  Herbert  say  that 
William  Middleton  printed  both  volumes  of  this 
translation,  in  a  type  much  ruder  than  Pinson's. 
Herbert,  in  his  Corrections  and  Additions,  p. 
1790,  says,  "There  appear  to  have  been  three 
early  (English)  edition  of  Froissart's  Chronicle; 
one  by  Pinson  himself,  another  with  Pinson's 
name,  but  supposed  to  be  a  pirated  edition ;  and 
a  third  by  William  Middleton :  of  which  it  has 
been  Queried  whether  he  ever  printed  any  more 
than  tne  first  volume. 


Middleton  used  two  devices,  of  which  thi 
annexed  was  the  smallest,  and  which  is  to  b< 
found_ chiefly  in  those  works  that  he  printed  wjdi 
out  his  name.  His  larger  device  consists  of  4 
small  upright  parallelogram  contained  by  t 
single  black  line,  and  within  it  a  fruit  tree,  sup 
porting  the  foregoing  shield,  which  is  somewha 
more  rudely  cut,  by  a  belt,  and  it  is  hel^  up  b; 
a  male  and  female  figure  bearing  vrands,  th' 
lower  parts  of  which  terminate  in  the  legs  o 
goats  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  Round  the  hot 
tom  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  a  scroll  of  thre< 
folds,  on  which  is  engaven  WYLYAM  MYD 
DYLTON  in  Roman  capitals. 


*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obeerre,  that  to  the  late 
traly  respectable  Thomas  Jobnes,  Esq.  of  Hafod,  in  Car- 
dlganshiie,  who  for  the  more  convenient  prlntinr  of  his 
works,  erected  a  private  press  in  a  cotteeeamongue  bills, 
at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  n<om  his  mansion, 
and  wboemploradllieleisQre  afforded  by  an  ample  fortune, 
in  pursuits  which  become  the  scbolarand  the  gentleman. 
Hie  pabUc  is  Indebted  for  vary  recent  and  interesting  trans- 
lations of  Rroissait  and  Monstnlet,  and  of  other  early 
Ftendi  historians.  Hr.Johnes's  translations  are  embel- 
lished with  numerous  and  correct  engravings,  after  elabo- 
rate and  splendid  painttngs  and  decorations  (bond  in 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  copies  of  these  authors. 
Hie  Hafod  edition  of  the  Chronicle  ot  Joinvllle  is  dated 
18*7,  and  that  of  Monatrelet  I809. 

A  re-impresdon  of  the  early  English  translation  of 
Roisaart  appeared  also  at  London,  isis,  in  two  vols.  4to. 
printed  without  any  change  of  diction,  agreeably  to  the 
ancient  orthogr^ihy,  fhnn  Pinson's  edition  j  bat  contains 
the  necessary  cotrections  of  names  and  places  in  the  mar- 
tin I  and  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Benen  prefixed.  { 


Waiiam  Middleton.* 

1547,  RiCRAHD  Lant,  stationer,  dwelt  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  in  St.  Sepulchi'e's  parish;  also  in 
Aldeisgate-street.  He  lived  to  become  one  of  the 
company  in  this  year.  Ames  finds  but  little  of 
him,  except  in  a  private  book,  entitled  A  Decla- 
ration of  Bishop  Bonner,  1541,  a(2  vntprimendum 
solum.  This  Richard  Lant  is  much  spoke  against 
in  the  course  at  the  Romish  Fox,  by  John  Har- 
ryson,  as  setting  his  name  to  this  notable  work, 
not  as  the  maker,  but  as  the  putter  forth  of  it  by 
hys  prvnt,  and  adds,  "  He  is  well  contented  to 
be  under  that  vengeance  which  hangeth  over 
Babylon,  to  get  a  little  money,  &c.  And  where- 
as he  hath  joyned  his  prynces  auctoryte  unto 
that,  ad  imprimendum  solum,  to  bring  hym  also 
under  the  same  curse  of  God,  he  hath  playd  no 
honest  mannys  part,  no  more  than  hath  some 
other  of  his  fellowes,  &c."  The  following  is 
the  work  referred  to. 

1545.  The  rescut/rtge  of  the  Romishefox,  other- 
wyge  called.  The  examination  of  the  hunter, 
deuised  by  Steven  Gardiner.  The  seconde  course 
of  the  hunter  at  the  Romishefox,  and  hys  adua. 
cate,  and  swome  patrone,  Steuen  Gardiner,  doctor 
and  defender  of  thepopii  canon  law,  and  hys  un- 
godly ceremonies.  Rede  in  the  last  lefe,  tLe  xii 
articles  of  bisshop  Steuens  new  popish  credo. 
Dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIJI.  by  William 
Wraghton.  Ends:  "Imprynted  have  at  Win- 
chester, anno  domini  1545.  4  nonat  Martii.  By 
me  Hanse  Hit  prik." 


*  It  was  a  custom  of  the  early  typographers  to  attacb 
to  their  works  some  device,  and  where  a  play  could  be 
made  upon  the  name  he  had  a  rebus. 

Camden,  in  his  Hetnalnt,  edition  London.  lOW,  4to. 
says  that  this  species  of  picture  writing,  (refeniag  to 
Rebuses,)  was  brought  from  ncardy,  in  France,  after  the 
victories  of  king  Edward  III.  and  that  they  were  so  enter- 
tained here,  alUiough  they  were  most  ridiculous  by  all 
degrees,  by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  that  be  was  nobody 
that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  invention  by 
this  witcraft,  and  picture  it  accordingly  j  whereupon,  who 
did  not  busie  his  brain  to  hammer  his  device  cot  of  Oils 
forge. 
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Tliis  book  vaa  really  publiihed  by  William 
Turner,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Wraghton; 
and  Dr.  Cotton  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
book  in  question  was  not  printed  at  Winchester, 
nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  England.  The  types 
are  of  Swiss  make,  similar  to  those  of  the  first 
edition  of  Coverdale's  Bible;  the  spelling  is  not 
English ;  the  sentences  printed  in  Roman  letter 
found  on  the  title-page  are  made  up  with  the 
Gothic  »  and  «.  Turner,  the  author,  was  at 
Uiis  time  an  exile  on  the  continent  on  account  of 
his  religion,  'and  had  dated  his  first  Hunting  of 
the  Romithe  Foxe,  from  Basil,  only  two  years 
before.  The  phraseology  of  the  colophon  also 
lieserres  examination.  It  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
pression Imprinted  have,  is  of  German  or  Dutch 
idiom, not  of  English:  at  Win^aler  may  mean 
"  against  the  bishop  of  Winchester."  (Gardiner): 
the  printer's  christian  name  is  not  John  but 
Hans  (the  German  for  John),  and  hit-prik  is  a 
name  which  perhaps  the  author  assumed  for  the 
.sake  of  shewing  that  he  bad  not  failed  in  his 
object,  but  had  succeeded  in  hitting  the  pricke, 
or  mark.  Hit-pricke,  i.  e.  6  rou  tncoir  rv^wv. 
This  rare  and  curious  volume  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 

Lant  was  committed  to  ward  for  printing  the 
Epitaph  vpoa  the  Death  of  the  moott  Excellent 
and  OUT  late  vertnoiu  Queen  Marie,  deceased, 
without  date.  He  had  also  a  privilege  from  the 
stadooers'  for  printing  the  following  ballads, 
which  were  licenced  to  William  Rydoall : 

I.  Oodlr  Inmies  ned  In  the  Church. 

9.  'Wlio  are  ao  mory  u  they  of  low  eit>t«. 

S.  The  n<Dfierti  U  trae  yt  weddynga  It  daatyne. 

4.  nie  Robbery  at  Oadds  h&l. 

a.  Uolde  the  Aocer  ftiste. 

a.  Be  mcry  good  Jone. 

7.  The  pangt  of  Lone. 

The  following  are  two  other  works  printed  by 
Richard  Lant,  both  without  date : — 

Tike  A,  B,  C,with  the  Pater-noiter,  Ave,  Crede, 
and  Ten  Commaundementtet  in  Englyahe,  newly 
translttted  and  set  forth  as  the  hynget  most  graeyotu 
commaundement.  It  be^ns  with  five  different 
Alphabets,  and  Gloria  Patri;  then,  the  Pater- 
noster, &c.  grace  before  meat  and  afker.  It 
contains  but  one  sheet.    Quarto. 

A  copy  of  verses,  beginning: 


!  WiU  to  OuneU.  and  for  himself  alone, 
AlthmiKh  he  teodly  last,  to  knit  up  three  In  one, 
Wbm  calmely  blowee  the  wtnde,  and  seas  bat  by  the  moae. 
And  donde  appercth  none,  to  threaten  from  above 
Vawdoome  chaooge  of  wether,wlth  rageof  stoimesloode. 
Me  mistes  their  mantels  spreadcthe  Sonne  away  to  shronde. 
The  Maliitw  idle  aytte,  and  shlpboyes  stere  the  steme, 
Hie  coone  lo  raielesse  is,  lie  lost  it  not  goneme,  &e. 

Containing  only  two  leaves,  and  at  the  end 
signed,  W.  Watreman,  172  lines.    Folio. 

1547.  Henbv  Smyth  resided  in  St.  Clement's 
^rish,  at  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Trinity  without 
Tempel  Bar,  in  1540.  Ames  states  be  was  son- 
in-law  to  Robert  Redman.  He  printed  seven 
books,  amongst  which  was  an  edition  of  Little- 
ton's Tenures,  1546,  octavo.  lustic  of  Peace, 
1545,  octavo ;  and  the  others  also  chiefly  on  law. 


William  FoLLiNOHAM,  or  FoLLiNOTONylived 
at  Holv  Well,  in  Shoreditch,  where  he  printed 
for  Ricnard  Banks.  All  that  is  known  of  his 
productions  is  an  exceedingly  rare  lyork  entitled 
Anatomy  nf  a  Hande,  Src-  1644,  twelves. 

1657,  Feb.  3  A  Hundreth  good  Pointes  of 
Ilusbandrie.  By  Thomas  Tusser.  Imprinted  at 
London,  in  FCete  Strete,  within  Temple  Barre, 
at  the  Signe  of  the  Hand  and  Starre,  by  Richard 
Totlel. 

The  first  edition  has  these  lines  in  the  title 
page,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  subsequent 
ones: 

"A  hondieth  good  pointes  of  good  huAandry, 
Maintaineth  good  household  with  hnswifiry, 
Hoasekeping  and  hasbandry,  if  it  be  good. 
Must  love  one  another  as  coasinca  in  blood  \ 
Ihe  wife  too  mast  hosband  as  well  as  the  man. 
Or  isreweU  thy  husbandry,  do  what  thoa  can.** 

The  original  letter  from  the  author,  "  To  the 
right  honourable,  and  my  speciall  good  lord  and 
maister,  the  lord  Paget,  diffen  so  exceedingly 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  that  the  curious 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  at  seeing  it  as  it 
was  first  printed. 

"The  trash  doth  teach  that  tyme  most  serve 
However  man  doth  blase  his  mynde. 
Of  thynges  most  lyke  to  thryve  or  sterve. 
Much  apt  to  Jadge  is  otten  biynde. 
And  therefore  tyme  it  doth  behoofe 
Shall  make  of  tioath  a  perfect  proofs. 

Take  yon,  my  Lord  and  Mayster  then 
Unlesse  mischaonce  misdiaanceth  me, 
Such  homely  gift  of  your  own  man, 
Bynce  more  in  Court  I  may  not  be; 
And  let  your  praise  wonne  heretofore, 
Remayne  abrode  for  evermne. 

My  serving  you  thus  understande. 
And  Qod  his  belpe,  and  yoors  wlthall, 
Dyd  cause  good  lucke  to  take  myne  hande, 
Erecting  one  most  like  to  fall. 
My  serving  you,  I  know  it  was, 
Enforced  this  to  come  to  passe. 

But  synce  I  was  at  Cambridge  tonght. 
Of  Court  ten  yeres  I  made  a  say ) 
No  mnsike  then  was  left  unsought, 
A  care  I  had  to  serve  that  way ) 
My  )oy  gan  slake,  then  mast  I  channge 
Exposed  myrth  far  musike  strannge. 

My  mnsike  synce  hath  been  the  plough. 
Entangled  with  some  care  among; 
The  gayn  not  great,  the  payn  enough. 
Hath  made  me  syng  anoQier  song. 
And  if  I  may  my  song  avowe. 
No  man  I  crave  to  ]ndge  but  yoa. 

Your  servant; 


The  first  eighteen  lines  are  an  acrostic,  and 
form  the  words,  Thomas  Tus.<iAR  made  me. 

Dr.  Johnson  derives  the  word  Acrostic  from 
the  Greek,  and  says  it  is  a  poem  in  which  the 
first  letter  of  every  line  being  taken,  makes  up 
the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  on  which  the 
poem  is  written.  Mr.  D 'Israeli  observes,  that  no 
ingenuity  can  make  an  acrostic  ingenious.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mechanics  arrangement 
of  the  letters  of  a  name,  and  yet  this  literary 
folly  long  prevailed  in  Europe. 

In  the  above  poem,  we  meet  with  perhaps  the 
first  exhibition  of  didactic  poetry  in  tnis  country. 
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It  has  more  of  the  timplicity  of  Hesiod  than  of 
the  elegance  of  Virgil.  Indeed,  the  Five  Hun- 
dred Point!  of  good  Husbandrie,  is  so  destitute 
of  poetical  ornaments,  that  its  sole  value  arises 
firom  its  being  a  genuine  picture  of  agriculture, 
the  rural  arts,  and  the  domestic  economy  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors. 

1647,  Feb.  9.  Henry  VIII.  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  only  son,  Edward  VI.  now  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  on  this  day  was 
crowned  with  great  state  at  Westminster.  To 
Ulttstrate  the  manners  of  the  times,  we  extract  a 
few  notices  of  the  pageants  which  were  displayed 
as  he  proceeded  through  the  city  to  his  coronation : 
The  crafts  and  aldermen  stood  arrayed  in  order; 
priests  and  clerks,  with  their  crosses  and  censers, 
censed  him  as  he  passed:  tapestry,  arras,  and 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  were  hung  on  the 
houses,  and  rich  streamers  and  banners  floated 
in  the  air.  The  procession  was  very  splendid. 
In  various  parts  of  the  city  were  goodly  pageants 
and  devices,  and  therein  goodly  melodv,  and  elo- 
quent  speeches  of  noble  nistories.  Tue  conduit 
in  Cheapside  ran  wine,  and  was  richly  garnished ; 
near  it  stood  four  children,  as  Grace,  Nature, 
Fortune,  and  Charity,  who,  one  after  the  other, 
made  speeches.  On  a  stage,  at  the  foot  of  the 
conduit,  St.  George  stood  in  complete  harness, 
with  a  pag^  also  harnessed,  holding  his  spear  and 
shield,  and  a  fair  maiden  holding  a  lamb  in  a 
string;  near  them  was  a  child  richly  apparelled, 
to  pronounce  a  Latin  oration,  and  St.  George 
was  to  make  one  in  English,  but,  for  lack  of 
time  it  conld  not  be  done,  his  grace  made  such 
speed :  howbeit,  there  was  a  song.  When  the 
king  came  to  St.  George's  church,  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  there  was  a  rope  stretched  from  the 
battlements  of  St.  Paul's,  and  with  a  great 
anchor,  fastened  a  little  before  Paul's  house-gate. 
When  the  king  approached,  there  came  a  man, 
a  native  of  Airagon,  lying  on  the  rope,  his  head 
forward,  casting  his  arms  and  his  legs  abroad, 
running  on  his  breast  on  the  rope  from  the  battle- 
ments to  the  ground,  as  it  had  been  an  arrow  out 
of  a  bow.  Then  rising  from  the  ground,  he  went 
to  the  king,  and  kissed  his  foot,  and  after  certain 
words  to  his  highness,  departed,  and  went  up- 
wards upon  the  rope  tiU  he  came  over  the  midst 
of  the  cnuTch,  and  there  having  a  rope  about 
him,  he  played  certain  mysteries  on  the  said 
rope,  as  tumbling,  casting  one  leg  from  another, 
tying  himself  by  the  right  leg  a  little  beneath 
'the  wrist'  of  the  foot,  and  hanging  a  while  re- 
covered himself  upon  the  rope,  unknit  the  knot, 
and  came  down  again,  which  staid  the  king's 
majesty,  with  all  the  train,  a  good  space  of  time. 
Eight  French  trumpeters  blew  their  trumpets 
after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and  besides 
them  were  a  pair  of  'regalles,'  and  children 
singing  to  them.  The  company  then  proceeded 
in  goodly  order  till  they  came  to  Westminster,  to 
abide  the  coronation. 

The  original  book  upon  which  all  our  kings, 
from  Heniy  I.  to  Edward  VI.  took  the  coronation 
oath,  is  now  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman  in 
Norfolk.   It  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  evange- 


lists, written  on  veUum ;  the  form  and  1 

the  letters  nearly  approaching  to  Rot 

tals.    It  appears  to  have  been  written 

pared  for  the  coronation  of   Henry 

original  binding,  which  is  in  a  perfect  s 

sists  of  two  oaken  boards,  nearly  an  in 

fastened  together  with  stout  thongs  oi 

and  the  comers  defended  by  large  1 

brass.    On  the  right  hand  side  (as  tfai 

opened)  of  the  outer  cover  is  a  crucifix 

double  g^lt,  which  was  kissed  by  the  Id         . 

their  inauguration,  and  the  whole  is       J^/      -f, 

together  by  a  strong  clasp  of  brass  fl:      '' *?   -/^ 

broad  piece  of  leather,  nuled  on  with  two  uurge 

brass  pins. 

Edward  VI.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  to  Grafton  a  n>ecial  patent  for  the  sole 
printing  of  all  statute  books.  This  is  the  first 
patent  that  is  taken  notice  of  by  that  diligent 
and  accurate  antiquary,  sir  William  Dugdale. 

About  the  same  time,  by  an  order  of  Edward 
VI.  the  statutes  were  repealed  which  prohibited 
the  translation  and  reading  of  the  scriptures. 
Injunctions  were  also  issued,  and  sent  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  enjoining  "  that  within 
three  months  a  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  in 
Engliih}  and  within  twelve  months  Enumtu^t 
Paraphrate  of  the  Gospels  should  be  provided 
and  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  in  every 
church,  the  charges  to  be  borne  oy  the  parson 
and  the  parishioners  equally.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  translation  fixed  our  language. 

1647,  Nm.  25.  Henry  II.  son  and  successor 
to  Francis  I.  ordered  tne  faculty  of  theology 
at  Paris  to  examine  the  Bibles  published  by 
Robert  Stephens  ;*  he  issued  the  following  in- 
quisitorial edict,  respecting  all  religious  publica- 
tions printed  or  sold  by  the  French  booksellers. 
"  We  forbid  all  booksellers  and  printers,  under 
pain  of  confiscation  of  body  and  goods,  to  print, 
or  cause  to  be  printed,  to  sell,  or  publish,  any 
books  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  those 
which  have  been  brought  from  Geneva,  Germany, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  unless  they  have 
first  been  seen  and  examined  by  the  faculty  of 
theology  of  Paris :  nor  may  any  printer  or  book- 
seller sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  with  comments  or  scholia,  except  the 
name  and  surname  of  the  author  be  expressed  or 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book ;  and  also 
the  name  and  sign  of  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
ter: nor  may  any  printer  print  in  secret  or  hid- 
den places,  but  in  his  proper  office,  in  some  pub- 
lic place,  that  every  one  may  be  answerable  for 
the  work  be  prints.  We  also  forbid  all  persons, 
of  whatsoever  rank  or  condition,  to  retain  in 
their  possession  any  books  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Books,  condemned  by  the  said 
faculty  of  theology." 

1647.  Fbancis  Stephens  (the  eldest  son  of 


*  After  the  death  of  Frtmcis  I.  and  the  cenmie  passed 
upon  Us. editions  of  the  icriptnres,  Robert  Stephens  with- 
drew to  Geneva,  where  he  pnblidied  an  Apolagf,  In  de- 
fence of  htansdf,  against  the  censoies  of  tiie  dot^on  of 
the  Sorbonnei  and  conUuaed  to  pablish  a  variety  of 
learned  woiki  tlU  his  death. 
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HeniT  SteplKns,~9ee  fttge  226  ante)  wm  emplOT- 
ed  in  printiiig  ivith  his  step-iather,  Simon  ae 
Colines.  He  was  a  "  libiaire  jtue"  of  the  nni- 
Tosity^of  Paris,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  rendered 
himself  conspicnous  as  a  typogn4>her  about  the 
leu  1537,  at  which  period  he  occupied  the  pre- 
inises  which  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of 
his  father.  He  fiequenUy  employed  the  press 
of  Francis  Giranlt  Maittaire  doubts  whether 
Francis  Stephens  exercised  the  typographical 
pmfessian  beyond  the  year  1M7 ;  and  that  his 
impresaons,  both  in  the  mman  and  italic,  are 
pleasingly  executed,  generally  accurate,  and  now 
sddom  met  with.  No  imptessions  by  this  printer, 
executed  entirely  in  the  Greek  language,  are  met 
nth,  excepting  his  Aoiterof  the  year  1642,  and 
his  Hora  Fir^nii,  of  the  year  1543.  His  other 
impressions  amount  to  about  ten  in  number. 

The  insgne,  or  mark,  peculiar  to  Francis 
Stephens,  is  a  tripot,  placM  upon  a  pedestal. 
From  the  tiipos,  or  rase,  issues  a  tine  shoot. 
Underneath  is  represented  a  closed  book,  on 
which  the  tripos  stands;  and  on  a  base  or  pedes- 
tal, beneath  the  whole,  these  words  freauently 
appear  inscribed :  xXiw  IXaiov  ^  olvov,  Phu  olei 
fern  tnii."  Sometimes  is  found  the  addition 
of  the  following  distich  and  adage  in  Greek : 


Tnutent  Uw  nmf*  bUxm  I  when  put  and 
>cck  jm  the  flowtr )— ronll  And  the  huh 


OftDthliig^  the  moat  dUBenlt  Is  to  jdeue  vnrf  body, 

Sometimes  after  the  example  of  his  father,  he 
ohibited  the  arms  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

1648.  Robert  Copland,  stationer,  printer, 
boobeller,  author,  and  translator,  who  seems  to 
hare  resided  entirely  at  the  Rose  Garland,  in 
Fleet^treet  The  will  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
and  the  prologue  to  William  Copland's  edition 
of  the  Kxyght  of  the  Stimme,  printed  in  quarto, 
■itlioat  dioe,  are  sufficient  proofi  of  this  printer's 
tipogi^hictl  instmctoT,  although  Mr.  Bagford 
aates,  without  naming  Ins  authority,  that  he  was 
a  tenut  to  WlHiam  Caxton.  Herbert  seems 
incSned  to  believe  that  Robert  Copland  was  en- 
abled to  commence  business  as  a  typographer  by 
a  bequest  from  one  William  Copland,  tailor,  and 
long's  merchant  to  Henry  VTII.  who  died  in  the 
JiEar  1515,  in  which  year  Robert's  eldest  book 
now  extant  was  printed  ;  but  there  is  not  any 
tUng  known  as  to  what  degree  of  consanguinity 
m^t  exist  between  them.  It  is  supposed  that 
Bobert  Copland  died  about  the  end  of  1547,  or 
thebeginmng  of  1548 ;  being  at  his  decease  the 
oldest  printer  in  England.  William  Cop- 
lind,  the  sabject  of  the  next  notice,  and  Robert 
^  used  the  same  marks  and  letter,  and  printed 
»  many  books  without  dates,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  this  thne  to  distinguish  their  works  separately. 
The  firet  work  of  Kobeit's  was  the  Juttice  of 
fat,  1515,  quarto.  In  1521,  he  printed  the 
""nur  of  the  church  of  saynt  Austyn  of  Abyng- 
^,  vith  a  pe^tyon  of  Robert  CojMa»d,prmter. 
In  1531,  he  printed  the  prymer  of  Saliitury,  in 
t«enty-one  leaves.    In  1540,  the  wumer  to  live 


well,  devMidy,  mtd  taluUtry  mevy  day»,  for  tM 
pertaneofmeaneUate,eommledbymautreJohan 
Queinen,  doctour  tn  dimmie  at  Paris.  Trans- 
lated out  of  French  into  Englyshe  by  Robert 
Copland,  printer.  7%e  Aye  vxty  to  the  spyttell 
hous.  With  a  wooden  cut  of  Copland  between 
a  porter  and  a  beggar,  over  each  their  names 
arecuL  Itisadialoguein  verse,  and  begins  with, 
7%e  prologue  of  Robert  Copland,  cotnpylar  and 
prynter  of  this  boke,  and  ends,  Lewy  of  die 
auetor,  thus : — 

Go  Irtel  qiurre  to  crerr  decree, 

And  to  thy  mater  deajre  mem  to  loke, 
Datjiint  them  for  to  pardon  me, 

Ttiat  am  ao  bolde  to  pat  them  la  taj  boke. 
To  eachen  ryce  I  the  undertoke,  , 

Dyaeyninar  no  maner  of  craatare : 
I  were  to  blame,  jt  I  them  foraoke : 

None  In  thli  world  of  welth  can  be  sore. 

He  printed  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  by 
Andrew  Borde,  physician,  which  treateth  of  the 
natural  disposition  of  an  Englishman,  and  of 
the  money  Uien  used.  In  it  is  a  cut  of  an  Eng- 
lishnum,  somewhat  resembling  Henry  Till,  but 
naked,  holding  a  piece  of  cloth  over  his  arm, 
and  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  other  hand,  with  the 
followmg  lines,  expressing  the  fickle  disposition 
of  the  English : 

"I  am  an  EncJiahmaa,  and  naked  I  stand  hent 
Hnaliig  In  my  mjnde,  what  rayment  I  ahal  werei 
For  now  I  were  thy*,  and  now  I  wyll  ware  thai^ 
Now  I  wyl  wen^  I  cannot  tell  what, fee." 

The  devices  of  Robert  Copland  were  three  in 
number,  all  of  which  alluded  to  the  roses  that 
he  bore  in  his  sign.  The  principal  one,  was  an 
upright  parallelogram  surrounded  by  a  single 
line,  within  which  appear  a  flourishing  tree 
springing  out  of  the  earth,  and  supporting  a 
snield  suspended  from  its  branches  by  a  Mit, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  roses.  On  the 
left  hand  side  is  a  hind  regardant  collared  by  a 
ducal  coronet,  standing  as  supporter ;  and  on  the 
right  hand  is  a  hart  in  a  similar  position,  and 
with  the  same  decorations.  On  the  outside  of 
the  parallelogram  are  four  loose  pieces  ^u^d  in 
a  square  at  a  little  distance  from  it  They  are 
black,  and  are  each  ornamented  with  a  rude 
scroll  cut  in  white  bearing  upon  them  the  fol- 
lowing text,  cut  in  a  very  thick  black-letter.  On 
the  top  one  is  IT  Melius  est ;  on  the  right  hand 
one  nomen  bonum;  on  the  bottom  one,  q  diuite; 
and  on  the  leil  hand  one,  multe.  I^r.  xxii ; 
That  is  to  say,  A  good  man  is  better  than  mueh 
riches.  Prov.  xxii.  v.  1. 

William  Copland  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Robert,  mentioned  above,  others  con- 
jecture that  he  was  his  younger  brother,  and  his 
partner.  The  character  of  their  typography  is 
very  similar,  they  having  both  of  them  evidently 
usra  the  same  rude  types ;  which  in  all  probs^ 
bility  descended  from  Robert  to  William  Cop- 
land, who  is  imagined  to  have  worked  in  the 
office  of  the  former  until  his  death,  which  has 
already  been  noUced.  Few  circumstances  exist 
of  the  life  of  William  Copland ;  but  diose  which 
are  to  be  found  state  that  he  was  one  of  the 
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stationers'  company,  in  tbe  cbarten  of  wliidi 
(1556)  his  name  is  to  be  found.  His  property 
may  be  estimated  by  his  voluntary  contribution 
of  xii  pence  to  the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and 
iu.  yid.  as  a  benevolence  to  his  own  corporation. 
The  books  of  the  stationers'  company  shew  that 
he  was  thrice  fined  for  printing  without  a 
licence,  a  thing  not  uncommon  in  his  time. 
The  residence  of  William  Copland,  as  it  has 
already  been  stated,  wajs  in  Fleet-street,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Rose  Garland ;  but  after  the  year 
1533,  his  dwelling  is  not  mentioned  in  his  dated 
colophons,  although  iu  his  books,  the  time  of  his 
printing  of  which  is  unknown,  mention  is  made 
of  Lotnbury,  and  the  Three  Grained  wharf,  but 
they  afford  no  information.  William  Copland 
is  supposed  to  hare  died  between  July,  1568, 
and  me  same  month  in  the  following  year ;  for 
one  of  the  entries  in  the  account  of  tbe  warden 
of  .the  stationers'  company  for  the  year  1568-9, 
is  "  Payd  for  the  buryall  of  Coplande  vjj.  Ro- 
bert Jones  who  had  been  bound  to  him  as  an 
apprentice  for  ten  years,  had  served  six  of  them 
only  at  his  decease.  He  printed  sixty-one  books 
on  his  own  account,  some  of  which  were  printed 
for  Richard  Kele,  at  the  eagle  in  Stockis  market ; 
and  others  for  Abraham  Vele,  at  the  Lamb,  in 
St.  Paul's  church  yard,  Thomas  Petyt,  at  the 
Maiden's  head,  in  Paul's  church  yard,  Thomas 
Peter,  Richard  Jugge,  at  tlie  Bible,  in  St.  Paul's 
church  yard,  Robert  Stoughton,  at  the  Bishop's 
Mitre,  m  Ludgate,  and  John  Wrrght,  at  me 
Rose,  at  the  North 'door  of  St.  Paul's. 

William  Copland  printed  an  edition  of  The 
Knyght  of  the  Sivanne,  4to.  without  date.  Here 
hegytmelh  the  history  of  the  noble  Heylas,  knyght 
of  the  suxmne,  newly  tranilated  oat  of  the  Frenahe 
tn  to  EnglUthe  at  iliymtygacyon  of  thepvyaavnt 
and  illustryous  vrynce,  lorde  Edwerae  duke  of 
Buekyngham."  Beneath  this  title  is  a  cnt  of 
the  knight  in  a  ship  drawn  by  a  swan.  The 
prefiuie  states  that  the  above-mentioned  duke  of 
Buckingham  "  cohorted  Copland's  mayster  Wyn- 
ken  de  Worde  to  put  this  saydvertuous  hystorye 
in  prynte...and  ior  this  purpose  hath  soughte 
and  foundeatrue  approued  copye  enpryntedand 
corrected  in  the  French  language,  &c.' 

Panzer  does  not  indicate  a  single  French  im- 
pression of  this  romance.  The  book  concludes, 
"  Thus  endeth  the  life  &c  of  the  moste  noble 
and  illustryous  Heylas,  knyght  of  the  swanne, 
•with  the  byrth  of  the  excellent  knight  Godfrey 
of  Boulyon  one  of  the  nine  wortbyes  and  the 
last  of  the  three  crysten.  Jmprinted,  &c."  A 
copy  of  this  work  on  vellum,  with  iigures,  1512, 
is  noticed  by  Ames. 

Andrew  Borde,  physician,  mentioned  in  the 
notice  of  Robert  Copland,  was  bom  at  Peven- 
sey,  in  Sussex,  and  brought  up  at  Oxford ;  but 
before  he  took  a  degree  tnere,  he  entered  him- 
self a  brother  of  the  Carthusian  order ;  of  which 
growing  tired,  and  having  a  rambling  head  and 
an  unconstant  mind,  he  travelled  through  and 
round  about  Christendom,  and  out  of  Christen- 
dom. On  his  return  he  settled  at  Winchester, 
where  he  practised  with  success.    In  1541  or  42, 


he  was  at  Monlpelier,  and  probably  took  ids 
doctor's  degree  there,  for  he  was  soon  after  in- 
corporated in  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  At 
length,  after  many  rambles  to  and  fro  in  this 
world,  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner  iu  the  wards 
of  the  Fleet,  in  London.  Though  the  reason  of 
his  confinement  is  not  discovered  here,  he  died 
in  April,  1549,  his  will  being  dated  the  11th, 
and  proved  the  25th  of  that  month. 

Anthony  Wood,  says  that  our  author,  Borde, 
was  esteemed  a  noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious 
person,  and  an  excellent  physician  of  his  time. 

1648,  NicholasNaile,  a  bookseller  of  Paris, 
witli  several  other  persons,  were  martyred  by 
tire,  for  professing  the  reformed  religion.  One  of 
them  was  a  tailor,  for  working  on  a  taint  day. 
The  king,  Henry  II.  was  present 

Their  bodies  •eondiins  flames  endnie, 
Hie  eool's  salvation  to  secure ; 
Martjns,  like  gold,  are  tried  in  fire. 
And  poiiiy  as  they  expire. 

1548.  John  Hertforde,Hebforde,  or  He- 
BEFORD,  for  he  spelled  his  name  variously,  has 
already  been  noticed  as  reviving  the  art  of  print- 
ing at  St.  Albans,  and  who  is  supposed  by  Ames 
and  Herbert  to  have  been  the  earliest  typogra- 
pher of  that  place,  after  a  space  of  forty-ei^t 
years,  or  from  1486,  until  1634.  About  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  Herforde  came  to  London 
and  resided  in  Aldersgate-street,  where  he  printed 
for  many  persons  besides  himself.  He  printed 
in  tbe  whole,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
nineteen  works,  amongst  which  is  found  an 
edition  of  the  Neio  Testament,  1548,  24mo.  and 
the  Pisteli  and  Gospels,  without  date,  4to. 

The  widow  of  John  Herforde  continued  the 
business,  and  printed  three  works :  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  1649, 16ino  ;  Certayne  PttUmet, 
1560,  8vo  ;  and  the  censure  and  judgment  of  the 
famous  clark  Erasmus  of  Roterdam,  whytiut 
dyvourtment  betioene  man  and  wyfe  stondeth  with 
the  law  of  God,  with  divers  causes  wherefore  it  is 
permitted,  with  the  mynd  of  the  old  doctourt,  ^e. 
printed  for  Robert  Stoughton. 

There  was  a  William  Harford,  or  Her- 
forde, who  exercised  the  tvpograpbic  art  in 
London  at  this  time,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  relative,  if  not  the  son  of  John 
Herforde.  He  printed  two  works,  the  first  in 
1666,  and  the  last  in  1659. 

1648.  About  this  year,  Roger  Carr  printed 
Herman  archbishop  of  Colen,  Of  the  right  tiuti- 
tution  of  baptism ;  also  a  treatise  of  Matrimony 
and  Burial  of  tlie  Dead.  By  Wolph.  Muscnlus.* 
Translated  by  Richard  Rice, in  octavo;  and  per- 
haps he  printed  Fine  Sermons  of  Bemardine 
Oddne  of  Sena :  Godlye fruitful.  Ire.  Translated 


*  Hnscolas,  it  Is  wdl  known,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  divines  and  refonners  of  the  iSth  century,  and 
a  man  of  great  application  and  deep  learning.  Wbilst  a 
lad,  he  was  employed  by  Bncei  as  his  scribe ;  and  after- 
wards becoming  a  preacher,  he  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
the  Refonnation  with  courage,  and  In  many  places  vith 
great  snccess ,  he  was  entiurted  with  many  very  important 
eccleeiastical  depntationB. 
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out  of  Italen  into  E^odishe  Anno  Do.  mdxlriii. 
Jmprjnted  by  R.  C.  lot  William  Beddell  at  the 
^^e  of  the  George,  in  Pauls  church  yarde. 
octaiTo. 

1548.  Ipswicb  has  something  singular  in  the 
histoiv  of  its  early  typography,  do  fewer  than 
three  printeis  having  been  at  work  here  during 
tlie  reifjn  of  king  Edward  VI.  Books  executed 
by  each  of  them  yet  remaining;  but  all  of  these 
-with  the  exceptiod  of  perhaps  one,  are  of  the 
same  year,  1548,  and  we  possess  nothing  from 
Ipswich,  either  of  an  earlier  or  later  date  during 
teat  century.  The  printers  were  John  Oswen, 
(who  it  is  saidwas  patronised  by  cardinal  Wolsey) 
John  Orerton,  and  Anthony  Scoloker,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  settled  here  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  have  quitted  the  place  also  together.  One 
of  them,  John  Oswen,  went  immediately  to 
Worcester;  but  of  the  other  two  Herbert  observes 
that  nothing  more  is  known,  either  of  their  types 
or  themselves. 

John  Oswen  printed  seven  books  at  Ipswich, 
■mho  added.  Imprinted  at  Ippyswiche,  by  me 
Jhon  Oswen.  Cum  priv.  ad  imvrxmtHdvm  solum. 

John  Overton  printed  only  one  book,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.,  and  has  the  pic- 
tore  of  John  Wiclif  and  his  own ;  printea  in 
Roman  letter,  and  some  peculiar  initials. 

1546.  Anthony  Scoloker  resided  in  St. 
Botolph's  parish,  without  Aldersgate;  also  in  the 
Saroy  rents,  near  Temple  Bar,  and  afterwards  at 
Ipswich.  He  translated  Viret's  Collection  of 
tcriptura,  terving  for  exposition  of  the  LortPt 
Prayer  out  of  French;  the  Ordinary  for  all 
PmitkfuU  Ckristiant,  oat  of  Dutch;  and,  A 
briefe  nan  of  the  Bible,  out  of  German.  Ames 
oonjectores  that  he  printed  7^  complaint  of 
Roderick  Mora.  He  printed  the  following  with 
WQl.  Seres,  which  are  entered  under  his  name, 
as,  A  Bake  made  by  John  Frith,  8tc.  The  Prae- 
tyte  of  Prelates,  Sfc.  A  notable  collection  of 
placet  of  Scripture,  ftc.  A  brefe  Chronycle  con- 
veining  Sir  Johan  Oldcastell.  A  Goodly  Dya- 
logve,  ^c.  A  Right  Goodly  Rule,  Hcc.  16mo. 
'So  dites,  Prayse  and  Commendacions,Sic.  I6mo. 
Institueien  of  Baptisme,  I6mo.  T%e  olde  Faith, 
Sec.  16mo.  Order  of  Matrimony,  Sec.  ]6mo. 
Ordsmarue  of  Christians.  Pyers  Plowmans 
EicorUsiton,  8vo. 

At  Ipswich,  Scoloker  printed  three  books,  one 
of  which,  the  Sermons  of  Bernard.  Ochinus, 
may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Trinity  collie, 
Dijd>lin:  a  perfect  and  line  copy.  Another  is 
entitled,  A  iutt  rechenyng,  vr  accompt  of  the 
whole  nwnber  of  theyeares,  from  the  beginnynge 
of  Ae  world,  unto  this  present  yere  of  1547.  A 
eerUane  and  sure  declaration,  that  the  world  is  at 
a»  end,  Src.  Of  the  last  day  of  iudgment,  or 
day  of  dome,  and  how  it  shall  come  to  passe. 
Translated  out  of  Germaine  longe,  by  Antony 
Scoloker.     6  day  of  July  1547. 

The  elegant  device  used  bv  Scoloker,  the 
original  motto  to  which,  shows  the  point  of  it: — 
"Proue  the  spyrites  whether  the^  be  of  God, 
Jhon  ye  iiij.  i.  Keg.  viij.  d.  Ma.  vij." — ance  the 
word  of  God  is  there  represented  as  a  touchstone. 


on  which  the  worth  of  the  spirit  is  being  proved, 
under  the  form  of  a  coin,  perhaps  from  the  figure 
upon  it,  of  that  species  called  crosses. 

1648.  Worcester  received  the  art  of  print- 
ing by  John  Oswen,  from  Ipswich.  In  the 
roll's  chapel,  is  a  licence  granted  bv  Edward  VI. 
to  John  Oswen,  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
his  assigns,  to  print  and  reprint,  ^c.  every  kind 
of  book,  or  books,  set  forth  by  his  majesty,  con- 
cerning the  service  to  be  used  in  churches,  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  instruction 
of  his  subjects  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
the  marshes  thereunto  belonging,  &c.  for  seven 
years,  prohibiting  all  other  persons  whatsoever, 
from  printing  the  same.  He  printed  till  1653,  in 
which  year,  Ming  the  7th  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
appointed  printer  for  the  principality  of  Wales, 
and  the  marshes  thereunto  belonging. 

1 548.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Ethiopie 
New  Testament  was  executed  at  Rome,  in  4to. 
by  the  brothers  Valerius  Doricus  and  Ludovicus 
of  Brescia,  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter, 
or  Tesfa  Sion  Malezo,  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  two  brothers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  -Eputle  of  St.  Paul  were  pub- 
lished separately.  They  are  said  to  be  full  of 
errors,  cniefly  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
printers  :  "  They  who  printed  the  work  could  not 
read,"  says  Peter,  in  his  Latin  preface,  "  and  we 
could  not  print ;  therefore  they  helped  us,  and 
we  helped  them,  as  the  blind  helps  tiie  blind." 

1649.  William  Baldwin  is  supposed  by 
Anthony  Wood  to  have  been  a  west  countryman, 
who  studied  at  Oxford,  and  who,  after  leaving 
the  university  became  a  schoolmaster  and  a 
minister.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
scholars  who  engaged  in  the  work  of  printing  to 
forward  the  reformation  ;  and  he  was  employed 
by  Whitchurch,  very  possibly  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press,  although  he  afterwards  qualified  him- 
self for  the  office  of  a  compositor.  His  original 
works  are  said  to  have  been  some  dramas,  now 
either  lost  or  unknown  ;  but  in  1547,  Whit- 
church first  printed  a  treatise  on  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, which  was  compiled  by  him,  and  which 
was  aAerwards  several  times  republished.  In 
1549.  Baldwin  printed  Balades  of  Salomon,4to. 

William  Baldwin  used  for  his  device  a  hand 
holding  a  caduceu.s,  having  at  top  an  open  book, 
over  which  is  a  dove  with  wings  extended,  and 
under  it  Love  and  Lyve,  in  a  small  compartment. 
A  scroll  issues  from  each  of  the  serpents  mouths, 
the  one  with  Nosce  te  Ipsvm,  the  other  with  iVe 
Qmd  nimis.  Under  the  serpents  is  his  name, 
BAL  on  one  side,  and  WIN  on  the  other,  with 
the  middle  letter  D  on  the  caduceus.  The  whole 
contained  in  a  parallelogram,  with  this  motto 
about  it,  Be  wise  as  Serpentes,  and  Innocent  as 
Doves.  Matthew  x. 

1549.  William  Hyll,  or  Hill,  lived  at  the 
sign  of  the  Hill,  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard,  at 
the  west  door  of  the  church.  He  is  said  to  have 
left  off  printing  in  this  year,  and  turned  binder, 
having  been  fined  one  shilling,  in  1556,  for  bind- 
ing primers  in  parchment,  contrary  to  the  com- 
pany's orders.    He  printed  six  works. 
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1649.  William  Tillt  lesided  in  St.  Anne 
and  Agnes  parish,  in  Aldeis^te-street,  where  lie 
printed  the  Ntw  Testament,  in  quarto. 

1549.  The  Byhle,  that  u  to  lay,  all  the  Holy 
Seriptttre,  in  which  are  contained  the  Olde  and 
Newe  Tettamente,  truly  ani,  purely  translated 
intoEnglyth,  and  nowe  lateh/  with  great  industry 
and  diligence  recognised,  tmprynted  at  London, 
hy  Join  Daye,  dwelling  at  Aldersgate,  and  WiL 
Itam  Seres,  dwelling  in  Peter  ColUdge.  mdxlix. 
Folio.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  Edmunde 
Becke's  Bible,  who  hds  subscribed  his  name  to 
the  dedication  to  Edward  VI.  from  which  the 
following  curious  passage  is  taken  :  "  Let  this 
book  be  a  perpetual  president  and  a  patron  of 
all  law  and  lawyers  ;  a  jewel  of  joy  for  all  that 
by  your  grace's  commission  are  constituted  and 
placed  in  office  or  authority.  Then  will  ther  of 
good  will  and  not  for  love  of  lucre,  or  great  fees, 
execute  their  office.  Then  will  the  minister  of 
justice  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great;  the 
cause  of  the  orphan,  the  widow,  and  the  poor, 
should  come  before  them.  Then  should  the 
overlong  and  great  travail,  the  immoderate  ex- 
penses and  costes  which  the  poor  man  daily 
sustaineth  in  his  endless  suits,  pierce  and  move 
their  stony  hearts  with  pity  and  compassion. 
Then  should  neither  God's  cause,  nor  the  poor 
man's  matter,  have  so  many  put  offs,  so  many 
put  by's  and  delays.  Then,  if  there  were  any 
Bribery,  or  bolstering  bearing  of  naughty  matters 
it  should  shortly  appear.  Then  your  grace's 
chancellors,  judges,  and  justices,  and  such  as 
intermeddle  with  the  lucrous  law,  would  dispatch 
more  matters  in  one  term  than  they  hare  hituerto 
done  in  a  dozen." 

In  1649,  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  printed  by  Grafton,  for 
abolishing  and  putting  away  divers  books  and 
images,  which  passed  into  an  act  of  parliament, 
in  the  following  words : — 

"Whereas  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty 
hath  of  late  set  forth,  and  established,  by  au- 
diority  of  parliament,  an  uniform,  quiet,  and 
godly  order  of  common  and  open  prayer,  in  a 
book  intituled.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
AdnUnistration  of  tlie  Sacraments,  arid  other 
Rites  and  Ceremmaet  after  tlte  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  he  used  and  observed  in  the  said  Church 
of  England,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  Primi- 
tive dkurch,  much  more  comfortalle  unto  hit 
loving  subjects  than  other  diversity  of  service,  as 
heretofore  of  long  time  hath  been  used,  being  in 
the  said  book  ordained,  nothing  to  be  read  but  the 
pure  word  of  God,  or  which  is  evidently  grounded 
thereon,  ^c."  It  then  proceeds  to  order  the 
abolishing  of  all  other  religious  books,  as  they 
tend  to  superstition  and  idolatry;  and  com- 
mands all  persons  to  deface  and  destroy  images 
of  all  kinds  that  were  erected  for  religious  wor- 
ship, under  a  penalty  for  any  to  prevent  the 
same.  In  this  proclamation  are  the  following 
clauses :  "Provided  always  that  this  act,  or  any 
thing  therein  contained,  shall  not  extend  to  any 
image  or  picture,  set,  or  engraven  upon  any 
tomb  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  church-yard,  only 


for  a  monument  of  any  dead  saint"  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  the  people  might  still  keep  the 
primers  set  forth  by  the  late  king  Henry  VlII- 
provided  they  erasea  the  sentences  of  invocation, 
and  names  ofpopish  saints.  This  act  was  repealed 
by  queen  Mary,  but  king  James  I.  re-estab- 
lished it  The  first  impression  of  the  Liturgy^ 
"after  the  use  of  the  church  of  Englasul,"  was 
published  bpr  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  under 
royal  authority,  folio.  There  are  copies  bearing 
the  dates  of  May,  June,  December,  and  other 
months  in  the  same  year ;  and  there  are  occasional 
variations  in  such  copies,  which  cannot  at  present 
be  accounted  for.  The  names  of  the  alwve 
printers  are  inserted  separately,  it  being  pre- 
sumed that  each  shared  the  expense  and  profit  of 
the  work.  At  the  end  it  printed  this : — "  The 
king's  majestic,  by  the  advice  of  his  most  dere 
uncle  the  lord  protector,  and  other  his  highness 
counsaill,  straightly  chargeth  and  commandeth, 
that  no  manner  of  persone  sell  this  present  book, 
unbound,  above  the  price  of  two  snillynges  and 
two  pence,  and  the  same  bounde  in  paste  or  in 
hordes,  in.  calves  lether,  not  above  the  price  of 
four  shillynges  the  piece.     God  save  the  kyng." 

John  Oswen,  who  had  removed  from  Ipswich 
to  Worcester,  printed  in  1549,  the  text  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  as  extant  in  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church, rather  omitting  and  abridging  than  sub- 
stituting alterations.  An  order  affixes  the  price 
of  the  work,  (as  printed  at  the  end  of  it)  at  ii 
shillinges  and  two  pence  y  piece,  unbounde. 
And  the  same  bounde  in  paste,  or  in  boards,  not 
abovetheprice  of  three  shillynges  and  eyght  pence 
thepiece :  the  printing  is  of  dismal  execution. 

Grafton's  impression  was  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  Oswen's,  when  unbound;  but, bounde  in  paste 
or  boardes,*  couered  with  calues  leather,  not 
above  the  price  of  iiii  shillynges  the  piece. 

The  compilers  of  the  Comnum  Prayer  Book 
were : — Drs.  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
Goodrick,  bishop  of  Ely ;  Skip,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford; Thirlby,  bishop  of  Westminster;  Day, 
bishop  of  Chichester;  Holbeck,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln ;  Ridley,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  May,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's;  Taylor, dean  of  Lincoln;  Heyns, 
dean  of  Exeter ;  Redman,  dean  of  Westminster; 
Cox,  almoner  to  king  Edward  VI.;  Robinson, 
archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  act  of  Edward, 
for  destroying  books,  the  libraries  of  Westminster 
and  Oxford  were  ordered  to  be  ransacked,  and 
purged  of  "  all  books  called  Antiphoners,  Mis- 
sales,  Giailes,  Processionals,  Manuals,  Legends, 
Pies,  Portuasses,  Primers  in  Latine  and  English, 
Couchers,  Journals,  Ordinals,  or  other  books  or 
writings  whatsoever,  heretofore  used  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  written  or  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lishe  or  Latine  tongue,  other  than  sett  forth  by 
the  king's  majesty — for  the  first  offence,  10s.; 
second,  four  pounds;  and  third,  imprisonment 

*  The  most  andent  mode  of  binding  boolca  yra*  in  thin 
wooden  boards,  man^  aie  still  remainlac  in  that  material. 
Folds  of  pi4)er  were  afterwards  pasted  together  for  covezv, 
and  this  substance,  thoa(A  so  difltarent  from  the  tamer, 
preserved  the  name  of  liauds,  bein;  called  pastelioards. 
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during  the  king's  pleasure:" — in  consequence  of 
wliich  great  deraatation  was  made  eren  in  useful 
literature.  The  visitors  who  were  appointed  to 
saperintend  these  literary  conflagrations  are  not 
TiMiMul^  but  they  were  to  deliver  the  garniture  of 
the  books,  being  either  gold  or  surer,  to  sir 
Anthony  Aucher ;  many  of  them  being  plated 
(md  clasped  with  gold  and  silver,  and  curiously 
emboased,  and  consequently  were  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  their  rich  binmngs  and  ornaments ; 
many  of  astronomy  were  supposed  to  be  magical, 
and  destroyed  on  that  account;  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  unable  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  ravages,  trembled  for  their  own  saliety. 
Popular  rage  exhausted  itself  on  illuminated 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  any  that  had  red 
letters  in  the  title  pages,  or  otherwise  decorated, 
was  sure  to  be  tnrown  into  the  flames  as  a 
sapeisdtioos  one ;  and  were  sure  marks  of  being 
papistical  and  diabolical. 

At  Oxford,  a  large  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
market-place,  when  some  of  the  members  of  the 
aniTexsity  designating  the  conflagration  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Seottu  his  funeral."  And  thus 
an  almost  inestimable  collection  both  fornnmber 
and  Tslue  were  either  thrown  away,  or  used  for 
the  vilest  purposes,  or  else  were  turned  into  bon- 
fires, or  ^ren  to  bookbinden  and  taflors  for  the 
use  of  their  trade.  We  still  find  such  volumes 
Biatilated  of  their  valuable  bindings,  gilt  letters, 
and  elegant  initials.  Many  have  been  found 
enclosed  in  walls,*  buried  underground,  or  left 
neglected  in  cellars  or  garrets,  having  been  for- 
gotten; what  escaped  the  flames  were  obliterated 
by  the  damp ;  such  is  the  deplorable  fate  of  books 
duiing  a  persecntion. 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  protector  of 
the  kinff,  had  long  been  reckoned  a  secret  parti- 
san of  the  leformeis ;  and,  immediately  on  his 
elevsUion  to  this  high  dignity,  began  to  express 
his  intentions  of  reforming  the  abuses  or  the 


•Ibe  two  Greek  venknu  ofOie  OUTatamaU.  wlilcb 
(Mscn  pnbUthed  In  hi*  RaapUi,  and  numbered  fivt  and 
eu;  be  foand  preserved  in  an  eiJtlien  vessel. 

A  ajmllar  mode  of  pnservlnK  vritings  was  sdopted  \ij 
the  pmphet  Jeranish,  (ch.  xxii.  14.) 

The  Roinan  Idstorisns  afflrm,  tliat  the  books  of  Noma, 
wUch  liad  lieen  buried  more  tlian  BOO  years,  looked  when 
taken  np,  as  if  perfectly  new,  from  having  been  doaely 
•acroiiDded  with  wax  candles  i  wax  cloth  b^ngtlienproba- 
faly  mifcxiown. 

liatthew  Farli,  hi  his  Hiitonr  o/  tlu  Abbef  of  Si. 
JUam,  ictatas,  that  dm-lng  the  abbacy  of  Eaiuner,  the 
jiiBtIt  ahbot,  a  number  of  workmen  being  employed  to 
erect  a  cbmidi  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ci^  Vrrolamlom, 
as  they  were  dlgjfing  the  fonndation,  they  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  andent  palace,  and  foond  in  a  hollow  part 
of  one  of  the  wans,  several  small  books  and  rolls,  one  of 
wUdh  written  in  a  langnsge  not  understood,  was  moat 
benitlfhily  omamentad  with  the  title  and  inscriptions  in 
letters  of  gold.  It  was  covered  with  oaken  boards,  and 
tied  with  silken  bands,  and  in  a  great  measore  retained  its 
pristine  strength  and  beauty,  nniqjnred  either  in  It^  fi>rm 
or  wiitinf  by  the  length  of  time  it  had  lain  nndiscoveted. 

lidand,  in  his  CoUectanea,  (Tom.  iii.  p.  137,)  has  the 
IbUowing  notice ;  "  A  writen  booke  of  a  twenty  levca 
foande  m  a  holow  stone  kyvered  with  a  stone  in  digging 
for  a  fonndatioo  at  Yvy  chireh  by  Saiisbyri." 

A  corioaa  mannscript  original  at  the  New  Testament, 
Cone  gospd,  St.  Mark,  wanttng,;  found  walled  in  liOdding. 
ton  choreb,  in  NorthamptonsUn,  was  in  the  possession 
of  bishop  More,  who  had  borrowed  it  firom  the  Rev.  O.  Tew, 
Hm  rector,  hot  never  retnmed  it  t  and  ii  sopposed  to  be  in 
the  pnbUe  Uhrary  at  Cambridic. 


ancient  religion.  Under  his  direction,  and  that 
of  Cranmer,  therefore,  the  reformation  was  car- 
ried forward  and  completed.  The  only  person 
of  consequence  who  opposed  the  reformers  was 
Stephen  Gardiner,*  biuiop  of  Winchester ;  and, 
to  tne  eternal  disgrace  ot  their  own  principles, 
the  reformers  now  showed  that  ther  could  per- 
secute as  severelyas  their  opponents  nad  formerly 
persecuted  them.  Gardiner  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  was  treated  wiUi 
great  seventy.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  tiie 
tower  ;  and  having  continued  there  two  years, 
he  was  commanded  to  subscribe  several  articles, 
among  which  was  one  confessing  the  justice  of 
bis  imprisonment.  To  all  the  articles  but  the 
last  he  agreed  to  subscribe  ;  but  that  he  would 
not  agree  to.  He  was  then  committed  to  close 
custody,  and  remained  a  prisoner  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  his  books  and  papers  were 
seised  ;  all  company  was  denied  him,  and  he 
was  not  even  permitted  the  use  of  pen  and  ink. 
The  bishops  of  Chichester,  Worcester,  and  Exe- 
ter, were  in  like  manner  deprived  of  their  offices ; 
but  the  bishops  of  Landan,  Salisbury,  and  Co- 
ventry, escaped  by  sacrificing  the  most  consider- 
able share  of  their  revenues.  The  reformers, 
however,  were  not  contented  with  these  severi- 
ties. A  commission  was  granted  to  the  primate 
and  others,  to  search  after  ail  anabaptists,  heretics, 
or  contemners  of  the  new  liturgy.  Among  the 
numbers  who  were  found  guilty  upon  this  occa- 
sion, was  Joan  Boucher,-t°  and  some  time  after. 
Van  Paris,  a  Dutehman,  was  condemned  to  deatit 
t$r  Arianism.  He  suffered  with  so  much  forti- 
tude, that  be  carressed  the  fagots  that  were 
consuming  him. 
About  uiistime,  a  rebellion  was  raised  by  the 


*  Stephen  Qardiner,  was  bom  at  Borv  8t  Kdmnnd's,  In 
Soffolk,  in  the  year  14S3.  He  was  the  lUegitfanate  son  at 
Dr.  Woodvllle,  bishop  of  SaUstmry,  and  brattier  of  KUia- 
beth,  queen  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  edncated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  was  secretary  to  fardlnal  Wolsey,  and  acqTiired 
the  conHdence  of  Henry  VIII.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Dt  Vena  OteMentta,  in  defence  of  Henry's  sajpremaey, 
for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Wincfatstar.  He 
wss  chancellor  of  England  during  Mary's  reign.  Hiscoa- 
dnct  towards  the  Protestants  was  cruel  and  sanguinary. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  but  of  llttn  princijfle,  crafty  and 
ambttioos.  A  blogr^her  of  a  singular  cast,  who  wrote 
about  a  century  after  Gardiner's  death,  gives  as  a  part  of 
tliat  prelates  original  character,  in  the  following  original 
terms :— "  His  reservedness  was  such,  that  be  never  did 
what  he  aimed  at,  never  aimed  at  what  he  intended,  never 
intended  what  he  said,  and  never  said  what  be  thought  i 
whereby  he  carried  it  so,  that  others  shonld  do  his  busi- 
ness when  they  oppoeed  it,  and  he  should  undermine  theirs 
when  he  seemed  to  promote  it.  A  man  that  was  to  be 
traced  like  the  fbx,  and  read  like  Hebrew,  backward ;  If 
yon  would  know  what  he  did,  you  must  observe  what  he 
did  not." 

t  Joan  Boucher,  generally  called  the  Mold  s/  Kent,  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  for  heresy,  .May  s,  lUO,  by  those  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  da^  in  the  precedlnc 
reign,  and  actually  suffered  under  the  sway  of  Mary.  She 
was  a  great  disperser  of  TIniall't  New  TeifosKni,  and  was 
a  great  reader  of  acriptnre  herself.  She  used  fat  the  more 
secrecy,  to  tie  the  books  with  string*  under  her  apparel, 
and  so  pass  with  them  into  the  court,  at  London,  and  so 
became  known  to  several  ladles  of  quality,  and  particu- 
larly with  Anne  Askew.  Her  death,  and  that  of  George 
Van  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  form  a  very  heavy  accusation 
against  srchbishop  Cranmer,  for  whom  no  excuse  can  be 
pleaded.  It  is  rehited  thst  king  Edward  refbsed  to  sicn  tbe 
warrant,  and  actually  shed  teats  when  compelled  by  the 
impottnniti**  of  Cranmer. 
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adherenUof  the  oldrelirion,  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  England.  Among  other 
articles,  die  malcontents  required,  that,  the  matt 
thmM  be  celebrated  in  Latin ;  and  that  the  bible 
in  Englith  should  be  suppressed ;  to  which  an 
excellent  and  powerful  reply  was  drawn  up  by 
archbishop  Cranmer,  in  which  he  successfully 
defended  the  use  of  the  BibUvai.  Liturgy  ia  the 
mother  tongue.  From  another  of  the  articles 
proposed  by  the  rebels,  we  obtain  the  curious 
information,  that  so  late  a  period  as  this  reign, 
the  Comith  language  continued  to  be  very  gene- 
rally spoken  in  Cornwall,  and  was  given  as  a 
reason  for  rejecting  the  English  church-service, 
and  requesting  the  Latin. 

1549.  The  nist  edition  of  Stemhold's  version 
of  a  portion  of  the  Ptalms,  which  was  printed  by 
Edward  Whitchurch,  with  the  following  title : — 
All  tuch  jualmi  of  David,  a»  Thomat  Stemholde 
late  grume  of  the  hinges  majeitgei  robet,  did  in 
hit  (gfe  time  drawe  into  Engh/she  metre.  This 
book  is  dedicated  to  Edward' VI.  by  the  author, 
and  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  press.* 

1549'.  Canterburt  received  the  art  of  print- 
ing about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Jtmn  Mychell  is  the  only  printer  whose  name  is 
recorded,  and  his  first  dated  book,  as  given  by 
Herbert,  is  of  this  date.  He  resided  in  St.  Aus- 
tin's, where  he  printed  a  Chronicle,  cumprimlegio 
ad  imprimendum  solum.  Not  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  of  theseearly  Canterbury  books  are  known. 

1549.  Robert  Stephens  has  the  honour  of  the 
invention,  if  it  be  entitled  to  such  a  name,  «f 
subdividing  the  lar^fer  divisions,  or  cbapteis  of 
the  New  Testament  into  verie*.  A  great  part  of 
this  undertaking  he  is  said  to  have  performed  on 
horseback,  while  on  a  journey  from  Paris  to 
Lyons.  This  invention  proved  so  generally 
acceptable,  and  obtained  so  great  authority,  that 
all  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  in  a 
manner  superceded,  which  did  not  conform  to 
this  device  of  Robert  Stephens. 

In  1551,  Robert  Stephens  reprinted  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  in  two  volumes,  (or  parts) 
placing  the  Greek  text  between  the  vuIgate 
Latin,  and  the  version  of  Erasmus,  and  affixing 
a  number  or  cipher  to  every  verse.  He  followed 
the  same  plan  m  his  impression  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  1557.  These  were  the  earliest  im- 
pressions of  the  scriptures  in  which  Chevillier 
nad  seen  the  verses  dutinguished  by  figures :  an 


•  BtemhoU,  accordlnc  to  Wood's  coqJectDre,  wu  botn 
Is  Huvbira.  HoUioshMul  wti,  at  Sonttuuapton ;  bat 
R.  Atkina,  in  his  HMory  of  OkmcesterMre,  expresslr 
afflnu  that  he  wu  bom  at  Anre,  a  parish  about  twelve 
ndln  tram  Gloucester,  and  adds  that  his  posterity  turned 
papists,  and  left  the  place.  Havlnr  passed  some  time  at 
Ozfcixl,  he  became  (room  of  the  robes  of  king  Henry 
VIII.,  who  beqasadied  him  iMmaiks.  Be  was  continaed 
in  the  same  offlee  nnder  king  Edward  VI.  He  appeals  to 
have  l>een  a  manof  alnceicj^etr.and  a  steadAst  adherent 
to  Hie  prtndides  of  the  Reformation  i  and  ondeitook  bis 
tianslallon  a  tlie  Psalms  as  an  antidote  to  the  piofkne  and 
wanton  songs  of  the  cooitiers,  hoping  they  would  sing 
tlum  instead  of  their  Ueentioas  sonnets,  as  ^ipears  from 
the  title-page  of  hi*  version,  which  lias  been  continaed  in 
all  the  printed  copies.  He  died  in  u^g,  having  lived  only 
to  vetsUy  lUtyHine  of  the  psalms. 


example  soon  generally  followed ;  with  this 
difference  however,  diat  in  the  bibles  and  new 
testaments  of  Robert  Stephens,  and  those  of  the 
ministers  of  Geneva  and  Basil,  all  these  verseg 
begin  a  new  line :  a  form  which  is  not  observed 
in  the  bibles  of  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VII. 
excepting  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs.  Chevillier  further  observes,  that  from 
the  time  of  Robert  Stephens,  the  holy  bible  has 
been  usually  printed  with  Arabic  ciphers,  to 
distinguish  the  verses;  but  Faber  Stapulensis 
had  already  introduced  them  into  his  Psalterium 
Quincuplex,  printed  in  1509,  and  1513,  by 
Henry,  the  father  of  Robert  Stephens ;  and 
Richard  de  Mans,  a  Franciscan  of  Paris,  had 
edited  the  Psalter  in  like  manner,  in  1541  ;  and 
Chevillier  has  no  doubt  that  Robert  Stephens 
had  taken  the  idea  from  these  impressions ;  but 
adds  that  Faber  Stapulensis  caused  the  first 
letter  of  every  verse  in  his  psalter  to  be  printed 
in  red  ink,  a  plan  which  was  followed  by  Gene- 
brard  in  his  Psalterium,  8vo.  Paris,  1581.  But 
this  singularity  Robert  Stephens  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  adopt. 

1549,  Died,  Daniel  Bombero,  commonly 
called  the  star  of  Hebrew  printers.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  but  settled  at  Venice,  where 
he  commenced  the  art  of  printing.  Having 
learnt  Hebrew  of  Felix  Pratensis,  a  converted 
Jew,  he  printed  several  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  those 
which  he  published  with  the  Targums,  Rabbini- 
cal commentaries,  and  Masorah.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Romberg's  Great,  or  Rabbinical  Bible, 
was  commenced  in  1517,  and  finished  on  the  27th 
of  November  of  the  ensuing  year,  1518.  This 
edition,  however,  was  not  held  in  estimation  by 
the  Jews,  on  account  of  what  they  re^i-ded  as 
the  apostacy  of  the  editor,  Felix  Pratensis. 
Another  and  improved  edition,  in  4  vols,  folio, 
was  published  by  Bomben^  in  1525 — 1526,  who 
employed  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  a  learned  Jew, 
of  Tunis,  as  editor.  A  still  more  ample  and 
complete  edition  was  printed  by  him  in  1547 — 
1549,  4  vols.  fol.  under  the  inspection  of  Cor- 
nelius Adelkind,  another  erudite  Jew,  with  a 
curious  preface  by  the  former  editor  Jacob  ben 
Chaim,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  is  given  in 
Kennicott'sDuwrtattoni  on  the  state  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  Text,  Diss.  II.  pp.  229—244.  Oxon, 
1759.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  {Gen.  Pref.  to  Com- 
ment, p.  iv.)  characterises  this  edition  as  "  the 
most  useful,  die  most  correct,  and  the  most 
valuable  Hebrew  Bible  ever  published."  In 
1520,  Romberg  began  an  edition  of  the  Talmudj 
which  he  finished  after  some  years,  in  4  vols.  fol. 
This  he  reprinted  twice,  and  each  edition  is  said 
to  have  cost  him  100,000  crowns.  As  a  printer, 
he  was  highly  zealous  for  the  honour  of  nis  art, 
spared  no  cost  in  embellishments,  and  is  said  to 
have  retained  about  100  Jews  as  correctors  of 
his  press,  the  most  learned  he  could  find.  In 
printing  only,  he  is  thought  to  have  expended  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  tour  millions,  others  say 
three  millions  of  gold  crowns ;  and  Vossius 
seems  to  think,  that  he  injured  his  fortune  by 
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lua  lifaetality.  Bnt  Bomberg  was  not  the  only 
Christian  who  engaged  in  publishing  Hebrew 
BiUes :  the.  Stephenaes  of  Paris,  the  Giunti  of 
Venice,  Fiobenius  of  Basil,  and  others  of  less 
note,  printed  various  editions,  though  none  of 
them  can  be  compared  with  Bomberg  for  the 
number  of  impressions  which  issued  from  his 
press,  or  the  general  services  which  he  rendered 
to  Hebrew  literature. 

A  pretty  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
progress  of  Biblical  typography,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuij,  by  referring 
to  Panzer's  AHtialtM  Typegraphiet. 

1549.  Mexico  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the 
first  spot  on  which  the  art  of  printing  was  exer- 
cised throaghout  all  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
newly-discovered  world.  The  precise  time,  mode, 
and  circumstances  of  its  introduction  have  not 
been  investigated  with  successful  accnracy.  Tho- 
mas, the  only  professed  historian  of  American 
typography,  merely  slates  that  a  printing-press 
was  established  in  the  city  at  some  period  previ- 
ous to  the  year  \6G9 ;  and  the  earliest  specimen 
of  Mexican  printing  known  to  him  was  a  Spanuh 
md  Mexican  Vocabulary  in  folio,  printed  in 
1571.  A  copy  of  this  curious  volume  is  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  library,  among  the  various 
and  rich  collection  of  the  learned  John  Selden: 
where  also  are  to  be  found  two  other  volumes 
printed  at  Mexico,  which  precede  by  four  vears 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
earliest  specimen.  The  first  of  these  as-yet-un- 
deacribed  morceaux  is  entitled,  Docirina  Chritti- 
ma  en  lengua  CoMtellana  y  capoteca ;  coTnpiutta 
par  el  muy  Raerendo  padre  Fray  Pedro  de  Feria, 
promuialde  la  Orde»  de  Sancto  Domingo,  en  la 
provineia  de  Sanetiago  de  la  nueva  Hetpana.  En 
Mexieo,en  eata  de  Pedro  Ockarte.  MJ>XXVII. 
Anot.  The  volume  contains  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  leaves  of  text,  besides  eight  of  prefatory 
matter,  and  is  licensed  for  the  press  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico.  The  other  work  bears  for 
its  tide,  Ine^tmt  Hone  Beatee,  Virginit,  ueun- 
dum,  ordinem,  1567.  This  volume  contains 
thirty-nine  leaves,  on  the  first  and  last  of  which, 
as  well  as  on  several  others,  there  are  wood-cuts. 

A  woilc  still  earlier  than  either  of  these  three 
occurs  for  sale  in  Messrs.  Longman's  Catalogue 
of  books  for  1820  and  for  1822,  where  it  is 
entered  as  Fr.  BarAidomtei  a  Ledetnui  de  VII. 
none  legit  lacranuntit  tummariwn.  Mexici, 
Antomtu  de  Etphuua,  1566, 4to.  In  Marsden's 
Catalogue  of  Dictionaries  and  Grammars,  (Lon- 
don, 1796,  4to.)  three  books  printed  at  Mexico 
at  a  period  still  more  remote  are  set  down.  Mars- 
den  owns,  however,  that  he  had  not  himself  seen 
thnu,  nor  does  he  refer  to  any  collection  in  which 
they  may  be  found. 

Antonio,  in  whose  elaborate  work,  Bibliotheca 
Hiipana,  a  great  deal  of  information  is  to  be 
found  respecting  Mexican  typography,notices  in 
various  parts  of  his  book  no  fewer  than  forty- 
eight  productions  of  this  press;  to  the  earliest  of 
which,  namely,  Doctrina  Christiana  in  lingua 
Mexieana,  ah  Alphomo  de  Molina,  he  assigns 
the  date  1646,  (found  to  be  a  misprint  for  1564,) 


which  is  followed  by  other  publications  of  the 
Tears  1555, 1556, 1565,  &c.  In  Sotuellus'  en- 
larged edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Scriptontm 
SocietatiM  Jetu,  composed  by  Biba4eneira,  will 
be  found  notices  of  many  biooks  printed  in  this 
city,  (as  also  in  Lima  ana  other  places,)  several 
of  which  are  entirely  passed  over  in  silence  by 
Antonio. 

Dr.  Cotton  savs,  a  publication  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  but  recently  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  one  copy  of  which  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  librarv,  bids  fair  to  bnng  us 
nearer  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the  hitherto- 
undiscovered  epoch  of  the  birth  of  typographj 
on  the  continent  of  America,  than  anr  whicn 
was  previously  known:  it  is  the  Bibliotheca 
Mextcana,  written  by  J.  J.  Eguiaia  et  Eguien, 
comprising  an  account  of  the  authors  and  learn- 
ed men  of  Mexico,  as  also  the  proceedings  of 
three  or  four  of  the  earliest  Mexican  councils, 
holden  during  the  XVIth  centunr. 

From  an  attentive  perusal  or  this  volume  I 
gather,  (says  Dr.  Cotton,  from  whom  this  article 
is  taken,)  that  for  the  commencement  of  its 
acquaintance  with  the  advantages  of  typography, 
Mexico  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  its  first 
viceroy,  Antonius  de  Mendoza,  who  arrived  in 
the  year  1535,  to  occupy  his  exalted  station. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  whose  mind  was 
steadily  directed  to  the  advancement  and  im- 
provement of  the  people  committed  to  his  care; 
and  his  esteem  for  literature  is  seen  in  the  peti- 
tion forwarded  by  him  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  for  the  foundation  of  an  university  in  the 
new  world,  the  prayer  of  which  was  duly  carried 
into  effect  by  an  edict  issued  by  the  emperor  in 
the  year  1551.  Previously  to  tnis,  however,  the 
historian  remarks,  that  Mendoza  had  taken  care 
that  the  art  of  printing  should  be  brought  from 
the  old  world  into  the  new,  and  had  established 
the  first  printer  in  his  capital  of  Mexico.  "  Prius 
vero  disertissimus  homo  cuiarerat  typographiam 
in  novum  hunc  orbem  ex  antique  deierri,  prim- 
umque  typographum  Mexici  instituit,  cuius 
fonnis  mnlti  statim  libri  excudi  coeperunt.'  p. 
221 .  The  name  of  this  printer  we  discover  from 
one  of  his  colophons  to  have  been  Joanna  Paulvs 
Briueniit,  or  Lotnbardut,  a  native,  it  seems,  of 
Brescia,  in  Italy.  In  this  account  Gonzales,  a 
Spanish  writer,  is  corrected  for  having  asserted 
that  printing  was  in  use  at  Mexico  in  1532. 
Before  the  removal  of  the  viceroy  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  an  event  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1551,  he  caused  to  be  printed  Ordinationet 
legumquecollectionet  pro  conventu  juridico  Mexi- 
cano,  a  folio  volume,  executed  by  Joannes  Pau- 
lus  in  1549,  which  therefore  at  present  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  book  ever  printed  on 
the  shores  of  the  new  world!  "  But  where,"  a 
man  may  feelingly  exclaim,  "  where  is  so  inter- 
esting and  valuable  a  relic  to  be  now  found  ? 
has  It  never  slept  beyond  the  confines  of  its 
native  country  ?  or,  if  a  single  copy  has  chanced 
to  be  conveyed  to  Europe,  does  it  still  slumber 
amid  the  dust  and  gloom  of  the  Escurial  ?  or, 
still  unhappier,  has  it  gone  the  way  of  every 
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copy  of  its  elder  brother  the  Mentz  Donatut,  of 
which  scarcely  a  fragment,  a  ei  git,  remains  to 
bless  the  eyes  and  empty  the  pockets  of  the 
curious  and  keen  collector?" 

The  ricerov's  volume  was  speedily  followed  by 
others  in  tolerable  succession;  but  these  are 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  curious  in  such  matters. 

1550.  Simon  CoLiNiEus,  or  De  Colines,  in- 
dependently of  his  preeminence  as  an  early 
typographer,  is  entitlea  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  his  affinity  to  the  family  of  the  Stephenses. 
La  Oaille  ana  Feignot  say,  that  he  first  practised 
the  art  of  printing  at  Meaux,  and  executed 
there  an  impression  of  Jocobi  Fabri  Commen- 
taria  in  mtartuor  Evangdia,  1521,  in  folio ;  and 
that  in  the  same  year  he  also  printed  at  Paris  a 
work  in  folio.  Having  mamed  the  widow  of 
Henry  Stephens,  he  continued  to  send  forth 
various  impressions  of  more  or  less  importance 
from  the  same  office,  probably  till  the  year  1524. 
But  in  the  course  oi  that  year  it  appears  he 
changed  his  establishment ;  and  according  to 
Panzer,  his  new  office  was  distinguished  by  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Sun.  Colines  went  far  be- 
yond his  predecessor  (Henry  Stephens)  to  estab- 
lish his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  learned 
printer ;  for  though  he  necessarily  rendered  his 
press  subservient  to  the  literature  of  the  times, 
and  consequently  gave  birth  to  various  works 
which  are  now  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  yet  when 
left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  choice,  he  evinced 
a  degree  of  taste  and  judgment,  strikingly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  his  cotemporaries.  His  very 
numerous  impressions  of  the  best  Latin  classics, 
and  the  equal  novel  and  surprising  beauty  of 
their  execution,  are  decisive  proofs  of  such  supe- 
riority. They  are  generally  executed  on  a  uni- 
form and  convenient  plan  ;  the  grater  part  of 
an  octavo  form ;  vet  aU  with  regard  to  type  and 
arrangement,  so  legible,  and  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  that  scholars  of  any  age  may  peruse  them 
with  pleasure.    By  such  services,  this  judicious 

Srinter  evidently  contributed  in  a  most  important 
egree  to  the  advantage  of  the  university  of  Paris; 
and  gave  an  example  to  Robert  Stephens  in 
particular,  which  must  have  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  taste  of  that  young  and 
afterwards  eminently  distinguished  typographer, 
and  in  awakening  the  zeal  which  he  so  remark- 
ably evinced  for  the  dissemination  of  classical 
literature.  Simon  de  Colines  appears  to  have 
given  to  France  the  first  example  of  the  use  of 
italic  type.  He  procured  for  himself  a  species  of 
italic,  larger,  bolder,  and  fuUerthan  that  of  Aldus 
Manntius,  and  used  it  solely  in  many  of  his  im- 
presrions;  namely,  in  several  Latin  prose  works, 
and  in  all  the  Latin  poets  printed  by  him,  (his 
VirgUiutoi  1526  excepted,  which  isroman  type) 
also  in  the  few  works  which  he  gave  in  his 
native  tongue.  Maittaire  doubts  whether  Colines 
used  the  italic  type  before  the  year  1628  ;  and 

5 refers  the  characters  of  Colines  to  those  of  Aldus 
[anutius:  observing,  however,  that  he  some- 
times employed  an  italic  of  an  inferior  description. 
In  the  eyes  of  all  admirers  of  early  tjrpography, 


are  the  beautiful  and  rare  impressions  of  Colines 
in  the  Greek  character  ;  which  in  no  less  than 
the  roman,  he  has  left  convincing  evidences  of 
that  original  and  enterprising  genius,  which 
prompted  him  as  an  artist  to  aim  at  a  d»rree  of 
excellence,  before  entirely  unknown  in  France. 
Bibliographers  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
limit  the  number  of  Colines's  Greek  impressions 
to  five  distinct  works  only ;  but,  says  Mr.  Gres- 
well,  the  number  may  be  extended  to  no  less 
than  fourteen,  including  his  repeated  editions  of 
Euclid,  and  several  books  of  a  grammatical  des- 
cription.   Of  the  beauty  and  une  proportion  ot 
these  Greek  impressions,  an  adequate  idea  can  be 
formed  only  from  the  inspection  of  copies  which 
have  been  well  preserved,  and  have  escaped  the 
too  frequent  mutilations  of  the  binder's  knife ; 
which  remark  may  with  equal  propriety  be  ap- 
plied to  the  impressions  of  other  early  artists. 
The  press  of  Colines  was  much  occupied  by 
works  relating  to    the    Lutheran  controversy, 
which  in  his  time  excited  great  commotions  in 
the  university  of  Paris.    Being  a  lihraire  jure 
he  was  employed  to  print  the  aecreta  or  acts  of 
the  Sorbonne.    Maittaire  distinguishes  several 
folio  impressions  of  Colines,  as  Ughly  magnifi- 
cent; and  also  commends  the  taste  which  be 
displayed  in  decorating  his  impressions  with  ap- 
propriate eng^vings ;  in  the  titles  especially. 

The  most  firequent  intigne  or  mark  used  bv 
Colines,  was  the  bold  figure  of  Time,  with  whicn 
many  of  his  impressions  are  decorated.  Mait- 
taire thinks  that  he  borrowed  this  insigne  from 
a  cotem]K>rary  printer,  Regnaud  Chaudieie, 
whose  &mily  certainly  used  a  dmilar  mark  and 
motto ;  but  perhaps  they  may  rather  be  said  to 
have  inherited  it  from  Simon  de  Colines.  These 
printers  were  in  some  instances  professionally 
connected.  Regnaud  Chaudiere  moreover  re- 
ceived in  marriage  the  daughter  and  only  child 
of  Colines :  Claude  Chaudiere,  the  issue  of  that 
marriage,  exercised  the  same  profession  and  be- 
came his  heir ;  and,  he  had,  says  la  Caille,  for 
his  mark,  the  figure  of  Time,  with  this  motto, 
Virtut  tola  aciem  reiundit  i*tam.  Colines  may 
be  presumed  to  have  printed  no  less  than  five 
hundred  distinct  editions.  The  last  mentioned 
by  Maittaire  is  Nov.  Tettamentam  Latina,form. 
min.  1550.  apud  haredes  Simoni*  Coliadi. 

The  following  are  brief  notices  of  Eome  of  the 
early  Parisian  Greek  printers  who  flourished 
about  this  period  : — 

Pierre  Vidouve  of  Vemeuil.  This  eariy 
Parisian  Greek  typographer  was  considered  as  a 
person  of  learning  and  eminence.  He  executed 
for  Gilles  de  Gourmont  a  singularly  curious  im- 
presaon  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  year  1528  ;  and 
in  1538,  he  executed  for  Jean  Petit  and  Denis 
Lecuyer,  the  work  of  Guillaume  Postel,  inlitled 
Lingtumtm  XJI.  characteribiu  difftrtiUit»  Al- 
phabetum,  j-c.  La  Caille  says, "  this  was  the  fiist 
book  printed  in  oriental  character ;  which,  how- 
ever, says  Mr.  Greswell,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Hebrew,  is  an  incorrect  assertion .  The  mark  of 
Pierre  Vidouvi  was  a  figure  of  Fortune;  with 
the  words.  Par  tit  fartuna  labori. 
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ANTomK  AooBREAU  (AuraieUns)  u  oocadon- 
ally  found  in  connection  wiui  Jam  Petit,  Simon 
de  Colines,  and  othen.  That  he  printed  with 
very  handsome  types  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
Maittaiie  ens  the  impieasion  of  Httiodi  Operum 
4r  Diemm.  Grmc*,  8?o.  1M3,  (which  has  a  Latin 
piefitoe  by  M elancthon)  is  a  proof.  La  Caille 
ranks  Angerean  amongst  the  improvers  of  the 
roman  characters. 

Pkteos  G40DODL  was  one  of  the  sereral 
printeis  whose  names  occasionally  appear  united 
with  that  of  Vascosan.  The  derice  of  Pierre 
Gandonl  is  a  Hand  holding  a  burning  Lamp  : 
"  deaetra  ttrdentem  lampada  fumim  gereiu,"  with 
the  artistes  initials  P.  C.  and  the  motto  "/te 
patina  ad  WKdaUn,  et  emte  vobit"  Matth.  xxv. 
and  beneath,  "  Sic  hueat  lux  vatea"  Matth.  v. 
His  commencement  in  the  profession  must  be 
dated  about  the  year  1535. 

JoAMNBs  LoooicDS,  a  Germsu  by  birth,  a 
nattre  of  Tielt  en  Gneldre,  whence  his  snmame 
Tiletanna,  whose  commencement  Maittaire  em>- 
neoosly  dates  from  the  year  1537,  soon  became 
distinguished  for  g^eat  diligence  and  accuracy. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  elegant  Latin  scho- 
lar, and  to  have  written  commentaries  on  Quin- 
tilian.  Conradus  Neobarius,  who  afterwards 
became  the  first  typographns  legius,  was  for 
some  time  his  assistant.  His  impressions  were 
(considering  the  duration  of  his  practice  of  the 
art)  rather  numerous.  His  Latin  characters, 
both  roman  and  italic.  His  prefaces  evince  great 
emditioo.  The  indgne  of  Lodoieus  is  thus  des- 
cribed by  Maittaire :  "  .fittue  mamujuneUt  teneo- 
tet  enctum  Cadoobvm  pmateriSui  Sr  tpieit 
et  imitwm,  ewn  Uteri*  J.  L."  Sometimes  he 
'  odiibited  "  Ecbenbida  Uio  ttmufixam,"  with 
the"  JTsdra."    He  died  about  1547. 

Conradus  Neobarivs  was  admitted  a /t'irstre 
jmre  in  1538,  by  a  very  honourable  address  from 
the  "  Recteur"  of  the  onirersity.  Maittaire  says, 
scarce  any  Qrpographer  practised  the  art  for  so 
short  a  period,  and  attained  so  much  credit  in  it. 
He  probably  did  not  execute  more  than  six  or 
seven  Greek  works.  He  died  in  the  year  1540. 
Henry  Stephens  composed  several  epUapkia  in 
honour  of  nis  memory. 

The  mark  of  Neobarius  was  a  brazen  serpent 
upon  a  cross :  terpen*  tenea*  tn  paAhdo  nw  ngwt 
T  encttu,  cwm  ku  aliquando  cocUmt  TYP.  SAL. 
i.  e.  typut  lalutit  vel  Salvatori*. 

NeoWius  married  a  sister  or  near  relative  of 
Jacobus  Tusanus :  a  union  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  pledge  of  his  own  literary 
character,  and  as  an  occasion  of  his  advancement 
to  the  dignity  of  tvpographus  regins.  His  widow 
afterwards  subscnbed  herself  Emonday  Tusana. 
Tusanus,  the  author  of  the  Greek  Lexicon 
which  bears  his  name,  was  considered  by  his 
countrvmen  as  the  ablest  of  their  Greek  scholars, 
after  Budseus. 

Jacobus  Booardvs  an  early  Parisian  printer, 
many  of  whose  productions,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  extant,  and  are  conspicuous  for  the 
elegance  of  Uie  characters.  About  the  year  1546, 
he  undertook  an    impression    of  the  Lexicon 


OnwoxLatMMtM  of  Tusanus,  but  died  befora  it 
was  completed.    He  was  the  nephew  of  Char- 
lotte Gmllard.    He  generally  used  the  intigne 
of  Neobarius. 
Joan  M  EH  Andbeas  another  early    Parisian 

Srinter,  and  who  was  a  violent  anti-refiormist 
libraire.  Robert  Stephens  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  unqualified  disapprobation ;  and  from 
other  testimonies  it  appears  he  was  employed  by 
Pierre  Lizet  president  of  the  parliament,  as  a 
spy,  for  the  detection  of  Calvinists ;  and  in  1546, 
procured  the  aurrest  of  Pierro  Chapot,  a  book- 
seller at  Geneva,  but  employed  at  Paris  as  a 
corrector  of  the  press, — see  page  279  ante. 

Jean  Jddet,  also  a  Libnare,  deserves  a  ho- 
nourable record  for  his  opposition  to  Andre,  and 
whose  charitable  officiousness  in  warning  the 
"  heretics"  of  the  plans  laid  for  their  detection 
at  length  brought  him  to  the  stake. 

Thomas  Richard  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  John  Richard,  who  is  mentionea  as  a  Parisian 
printer  of  the  preceding  century.  There  wen 
others  of  the  name  at  various  perioas ;  of  William 
Richard  who  practised  the  art  about  the  year 
1563,  his  mark  heing"  a  hen,"  with  the  words 
tn  pinfm  Gallina.  Thoraas  Richards  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  Greek  printer,  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1548. 

Michael  Fezandat  commenced  his  labours 
as  a  tjrpographer  bv  a  beautiful  impression  of 
Harm  tn  fauaetn  B.  vitytnu  Maria,  $ecundam 
connietHdinem  Romaxum,  Gr.  Lot.  16mo.  1548. 
This  impression  of  the  Hone,  jre.  is  executed  en 
rouge  et  noir,  and  ornamented  with  wood  cuts 
elegantly  designed.  Fezandat  had  the  reputation 
of  a  skilful  printer,  but  works  exhibiting  his 
name  are  few.  His  impressions  generally  bear 
as  a  mark  the  Viper  which  settled  on  the  hand 
of  Sl  Paul,  with  the  words  Si  Deut  pro  nobit, 
qms  contra  not ;  which  afterwards  became  the 
distinction  of  Michael  Sonnius. 

Benedict  Prevost  has  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  able  printer.  La  Caille  attributes 
to  nim  Chrytoitomiu  tn  Ptalmot,  8vo.  1545.  His 
Nov.  Tat.  Gr.  16mo,is  a  handsome  and  esteem- 
ed volume :  and  no  less  so  in  its  kind  is  lus  im- 
pression (Gallice)  of  L'Hittoire  de  la  no/ttre  de* 
Oiieavz,  par  Belon,  folio,  1555,  adorned  with 
fine  engravings. 

Martin  le  Jeune  distinguished  himself  in 
the  art  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  by  ele- 
gant impressions  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  used  the  insigne  of  Neobarius. 
Some  assert  that  he  had  possession  of  the  "  Typo- 
graphia"  of  Robert  Stephens  after  his  migration 
to  Geneva :  but  the  correctness  of  that  assertion 
is  questioned  by  Maittaire. 

Sebastian  Nivelle  was  conspicuous  as  well 
for  the  beauty  of  his  impressions,  (which  Baillet 
says,  were  also  very  exact  and  in  great  request,) 
as  bv  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  exer- 
cised the  profession.  His  daughter  was  the 
mother  of  Sebastian  Cramoisy,  "  Tvpographus 
Regius ;"  who  inherited  the  establishment  of 
his  grandfather,  and  adopted  his  intigne :  and 
first  appeared  in  the  profession  in  the  year  1609. 
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We  have  aleadjr  noticed  the  mode  of  jxincMt- 
atton  used  by  the  early  printets,  (see  p.  157,  ante) 
and  also  the  improvements  which  Aldus  Manu- 
tius  bestowed  upon  it.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  further  prog^ss  which  was  made 
in  these  hdft  to  reading  !— 

In  Bale's  AcU  of  Engliih  Votariei,  black  letter, 
printed  in  1550,  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
colon :  and  so  warily  put  in  by  the  printer,  that 
it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  not  in  common  use. 
But  in  an  edition  of  the  Govenwr,  by  sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  printed  1580,  the  colon  is  as  frequently 
introduced  as  any  other  stop  ;  but  there  is  neither 
itmicolon  or  admiration. 

In  the  Catechim  set  forth  by  Edward  YI.  and 
printed  by  John  Day,  in  1553,  is  a  note  of  ad- 
miralion  as  follows ;  "  Master,  oh  the  unthanli- 
fulness  of  men!  but  what  hope  had  our  first 
parents,  and  from  thenceforth  the  rest  whereby 
they  were  relieved."  There  is  no  other  stop  of 
the  like  kind  in  the  book. 

In  Hackluyt's  Voyagei,  printed  in  1599,  is 
the  first  appearance  of  the  semicolon  ;  and,  as  if 
the  editors  did  not  fully  apprehend  the  propriety 
of  its  general  admission,  it  is  but  sparingly  in- 
troduced— ^bttt  no  admiration. 

1550.  GuALTBR,  or  Walter  Lynne,  was  a 
scholar,  an  author,  and  a  printer,  he  dwelt  on 
Sommer's  Key,  near  Billingsgate ;  it  is  said  that 
he  also  kept  a  shop  at  the  Eagle,  next  St.  Paul's 
school.  He  continued  in  business  &om  1548 
to  1550,  and  executed  fourteen  different  works. 
Lynne's  device  consisted  of  the  annexed  figures. 


1550.  Richard  Charlton  practised  the  art- 
JoHN  WvER  lived  in  Fleet-street,  a  little 
above  the  conduit,  and  whose  only  work  appears 
to  have  been  Ymage  of  both  churches,  1550, 8vo. 
1550.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole  bible  in 
the  Danish  language  was  printed  at  Copenhagen, 
by  Ludowich  Dietz,  of  Rostock,  who  had  render- 
ed himself  celebrated  by  his  masterly  execution 
of  Luther's  bible,  in  the  Low  Saxon  language. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  a  printing  office  estab- 
lished at  Copenhagen  as  early  as  1493  ;  Gothe- 
fridus  de  Ghemen  was  the  printer.  And  though 
the  Copenhagen  press  haa  received  several  im- 
provements and  enlargements  subsequent  to  its 
niBt  erection,  it  was,  nevertheless,  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  so  stupendous  a  work  as  that  of 

Srinting  the  whole  bible.  In  1546,  the  paper 
estined  for  the  work  arrived,  (most  probaoly 
from  Holland)  at  Elsinore,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  it,  together  with  those  connected 
with  the  printing,  a  tax  of  two  rix-dollais  was 
levied  on  every  church  in  Denmark.  In  was 
not,  however,  tul  1550,  that  the  bible  was  com- 


pleted. The  title  of  the  bible  is,  Bibla,  deter  dm 
gantske,  j-c.  Bibla,  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture  translated  into  Danish.  "  The  Word 
of  God  abideth  for  ever."  Isaiah  xl.  Printed  in 
Copenhagen,  by  Ludowich  Dietz,  1550.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Dietz  was  sent  for  ait  the 
instance  of  Bugenhagen,  but  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Low  Saxon  new  testament,  which  he  printed 
in  1553,  be  mentions  Dr.  Macchabsus*  as  his 
particular  friend  and  patron.  It  also  appears 
from  the  same  appendix,  that  Dietz  was  well 
rewarded  by  the  kmg,  for  his  pains,  for  which  he 
thetfi  thanks  him,  and  praises  his  laudable  un- 
dertaking^* 

1550.  The  first  English  Concordance  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  the  production  of  John  Mer- 
becke,  organist  to  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor, 
printed  with  this  title :  A  Concordance,  that  is 
to  saie  a  worke  wherein  by  the  ordere  of  the  lettert 
A.  B.  C.  ye  maie  redely  finde  any  worde  con- 
leigned  in  the  whole  Biile,  to  often  otitis  there 
expressed  or  mentioned,  folio,  black  letter.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  The  account  which 
Merbecke  gave  of  his  undertaking,  to  the  bishops 
and  others  who  summoned  him  before  them,  and 
condemned  him,  is  so  interesting,  and  exhibits 
him  as  a  shining  instance  of  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, that  we  shall  give  it  nearly  in  his  own 
words.  "  When  Thomas  Matthewes  bible  came 
out  first  in  print,  I  was  much  desirous  to  have 
one  of  them  ;  and  being  a  poor  man  not  able  to 
buy  one  of  them;  determined  within  myself  to 
borrow  one  amongst  my  friends,  and  to  write 
it  forth.  And  when  I  had  written  the  five  books 
of  Moses  in  fair  great  paper,  and  was  entered 
into  the  book  of  Joshua,  my  friend  master  Tar- 
ner  chanced  to  steal  upon  me  unawares,  and 
seeing  me  writing  out  of  the  bible,  asked  me 


•  John  Haccbabeiu,  or  M'Bee,  wbi  b  native  at  ScoOtiid, 
and  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fkmil7,  Hiitnie 
name  was  3f«»/iifn«,oftlie  celebrated  clan  Alpine.  Harinf 
embraced  tbe  prindpleaofthe  reformation,  he  waaobligeil, 
in  19S3,  to  flee  into  EnEland,  wliere  lie  was  entertained  by 
bishop  Sbazton,  and  also  gained  the  esteem  of  lord  Crom- 
well. He  married  Acnes  Machison,  who  was  cf  Scotch 
extraction.  From  England  he  passed  over  to  the  coothient, 
and  for  some  time  redded  at  Wlttemberg,  where  hefonned 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Luther  and  Melancthon,  tbe 
latter  of  whom  gave  him  the  name  of  Maeekatma,  6an 
the  similaiitybetweenhis  character  and  circamstances,aiid 
those  of  the  ancient  Jewish  champions.  Christian  III.  in. 
Tited  him  to  Denmarlt,  and  made  liim  professor  in  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Copenhagen.  His  general  character  for  piety 
and  learning,  occasioned  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Danish  bible.  After  laboming  for  nanj 
years  in  the  cause  of  tmUi,  he  was  called  to  his  eternal 
reward,  December  C,  1(67.  He  left  a  son.  Christian,  who 
became  president  of  the  college  of  Sora,  in  Zealand,  and 
canon  and  archdeacon  of  Lunden.  Macchafaeeus  and  Miles 
Coverdale  were  brothers-in-law. 

t  The  number  of  copies  printed  of  tbe  Danish  bible, 
amounted  to  three  thoutand.  When  they  were  mij,  t 
bookbinder  was  procured  from  Lnbeck,  who  engaged  tn 
deliver  two  tlioaaaDd  copies  bound  in  whole  leather,  with 
clasps,  within  a  year  and  a  day,  for  two  sMrfct  Danish  per 
copy,  beside  lodging,  as  appears  from  a  royal  brief  givenat 
the  royal  palace,  Copenhagen,  the  8th  of  July,  1M«.  The 
price  at  which  copies  were  sold  was  three  rlx-doDsisssch. 
It  forms  a  middle  sized  fUlo,  consisting  of  looo  pages,  end 
is  tolerably  weU  printed  on  good  strong  paper.— Hie  )Int 
Danish  version  of  the  New  TattaneiU  was  made  by  Hasa 
MilAdson,  who  is  sometimes  called  Jobi  ttickula-  At 
the  end  there  is  a  notification  stating  it  to  hare  bees 
printed  at  Leipsic,  by  Melchior  Lotther,  the  Morntay  in- 
ceding  St.  BaitlM>lomew't  day,  A.  D.  itM. 
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wbat  I  meant  thereby  f  And  when  I  had  told 
him  the  cause ;  tnsh,  quoth  he,  thou  goest  about 
a  Tain  and  tedious  lalxmr.  But  this  were  a  'pro- 
fitable work  for  thee,  to  set  out  a  Concordance 
in  English.  A  Concordance,  said  I,  what  is  that  ? 
Thai  ne  told  me  it  was  a  book  to  find  out  any 
word  in  the  whole  bible  by  the  letter,  and  that 
there  was  such  a  one  in  Latin  already.  Then  I 
told  him  I  had  no  learning  to  go  about  such  a 
thing.  Enough  quoth  he  for  that  matter,  for  it 
lequiretfa  not  so  much  learning  as  diligence. 
And  seeing  thou  art  so  painfull  a  man,  and  one 
that  cannot  be  unoccupied,  it  were  a  good  exer- 
cise fi>r  thee."  Heaccordingly  borrowed  a  Latin 
Concordance,  and  had  gone  through  the  letter 
L,  when  he  was  apprehended,  imprisoned,  and 
and  all  his  papers  seized.  He  was  airaiened, 
for  that  he  had  with  his  own  hand  gathered  out 
(rfdiTcrs  men's  writings,  certain  things,  that  were 
expressly  i^|ainst  both  the  mass,  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  He  was  arraigned  and  con- 
demned with  three  others,  namely,  Anthony 
Vtraaae,  priest ;  Robert  Testwood,  singing  man ; 
(ttd  Henry  Filmer,  tailor ;  -on  account  of  the  six 
articles  in  the  year  1544 ;  the  three  last  were 
burned  at  Windsor ;  but  the  innocence  of  Mer- 
becke  gained  him  the  king's  pardon.  When  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  as  his  papers  were  not  restored 
to  him,  he  had  his  Concordance  to  begin  again  ; 
which,  when  completed,  he  showed  to  a  friend, 
who  promised  to  assist  himin  having  it  presented 
to  the  king,  in  order  to  hare  it  published  by  his 
andiority;  but  Henry  VIII.  died  before  that 
could  be  brought  about.  When  Edward  VI. 
was  settled  on  the  throne,  Merbecke  consulted 
Grafton,  concerning  the  printing  of  it,  "  who" 
says  he,  in  his  introduction,  "  seeing  the  volume 
to  huge  and  great,  said, — ^the  charges  of  imprint- 
ing thereof  would  not  only  be  importunate,  but 
the  books  when  finished  would  brar  so  excessive 
a  price,  as  few  should  be  able  to  attain  unto 
them^  wherefore,  by  his  desire,  I  yet  once  again 
a  new  writ  out,  the  same  in  such  sort  as  the  work 
now  appeareth."  Merbecke  was  brought  up  to 
the  study  of  music,  and  was  admitteid  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music  at  Oxford,  in  1649, 
and  early  in  the  following  year,  he  published  die 
Booke  cf  eamnum  praier,  with  musi(»l  notes  to 
the  pieces,  prayers,  and  responses,  which  was 
likewise  printed  by  Richard  Grafton. 

^^ 

There  are  only  three  or  four  sorts  of  notes 
nsed.  The  first  note  is  a  strene  note,  and  is  a 
breve;  the  second  a  square  note,  and  is  a  semy 
bieve ;  the  third  a  pycke,  and  is  a  mynymme. 
And  when  there  is  a  pryke  by  the  square  note, 
that  prycke  is  halfe  as  muche  as  the  note  that 
that  goeth  before  it ;  the  fourth  is  a  close,  and  is 
only  used  at  the  end  of  a  verse.  The  whole  is 
filled  with  ohumting  notes  on  four  red  lines  only. 


Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Miuie,  vol.  ii. 
has  given  a  considerable  extract  from  Merbecke's 
cathedral  service  printed  with  the  common  prayer 
in  1590.  Merbecke  was  living  when  Fox  wrote 
his  AeU  and  MoMtmaUM.  See  the  curious  ac- 
count of  his  examination  in  that  work. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  metrical  psalmody,  as 
it  is  still  practised  in  our  parochial  churches,  had 
its  beginning,  or  at  least  became  general  in 
England.  Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to 
the  manner  of  singing  which  was  then  introduced, 
it  was  upon  a  level  with  the  taste  of  the  nation 
in  other  respects.  Parish  churches  had  hitherto 
used  the  plain  chant,  as  well  as  cathedrals.  It 
has  not  perhaps,  been  remarked,  says  D'Israeli, 
that  psalm-singing,  or  metrical  psalms,  degene- 
rated into  those  scandalous  compositions  wnich, 
under  the  abused  title  of  Aymns,  are  now  used 
by  some  sects,  many  of  which  abound  with 
ribaldry,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy.  These  are 
evidendy  the  last  disorders  of  that  system  of 
psalm-singing  which  made  some  religious  persons 
early  oppose  its  practice.  Even  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins,  says  honest  Fuller,  found  their  works 
afterwards  met  with  some  frowns  in  the  faces  of 
great  clergyman.  Warton  regards  the  metrical 
psalms  of  Stemhold  as  a  puritanic  invention, 
and  asserts,  that  notwithstanding  it  is  said  in 
their  title-page  that  they  are  tet  forth  and  allowed 
to  he  tung  in  all  chvrcha,  they  were  never  ad- 
mitted by  lawful  authority.  They  were  first 
introduced  by  the  Puritans,  from  the  Calvinists 
of  Geneva,  and  afterwards  conUnued  by  conni- 
vance. To  trace  the  history  of  modem  metrical 
psalmody,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Bayle,  who, 
as  a  mere  literary  historian,  has  accidentally 
preserved  it.  It  is  indeed  strange,  that  Calvin, 
while  he  was  stripping  religion  not  merely  of  its 
pageantry,  but  even  of  its  decent  ceremonies, 
that  this  levelling  reformer  should  have  intro- 
duced this  taste  for  tinging  psalms  in  opposition 
to  reading  psalms.  "On  a  parallel  principle," 
says  Warton,  "  and  if  any  artificial  aids  to  devo- 
tion were  to  be  allowed,  he  might  at  least  have 
retained  the  use  of  pictures  in  me  church."  But 
it  was  decreed  that  statues  should  be  mutilated 
of  "  their  fair  proportions,"  and  painted  glass  be 
dashed  to  pieces,  while  the  congregations  were 
singing  psalms!  Calvin  sought  for  proselytes 
among  "  the  rabble  of  a  republic,  who  can  have 
no  relish  for  the  more  elegant  externals."  But  to 
have  made  men  sing  in  concert,  in  the  streets,  or 
at  their  work,  and,  merry  or  sad,  on  all  occasions 
to  tickle  the  ears  with  rhymes  and  touch  the  heart 
with  emotion,  was  betraying  no  deficient  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

1550,  Feb.  Died,  Martin  Bucer,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Bucer  was  bom  in  I49I,  at  Schelestadt, 
near  Strasbnrg,  a  town  of  Alsace,  in  the  modem 
French  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  His 
real  name  was  Euhom  (Cowhom),  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  pedantic  fashion  of  his  time, 
he  changed  into  a  Greek  synonym,  calling  him- 
self Bucer.  He  received  Dis  education  at  Hd- 
delberg.    Some  tracts  by  Erasmus  and  others. 
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and,  yet  more,  some  by  Luther  which  fell  in  his 
way,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the 
latter  in  1621.  For  twenty  years  he  taught 
divinity  at  Strasborg.  At  the  wst  of  AugsbuTg, 
in  1548,  he  vehemently  opposed  the  system  of 
doctrine  called  the  Interim,  which  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  had  drawn  up  for  the  temporary  rera> 
lation  of  religious  faith  m  Oermany  until  a  fiee 
general  council  could  be  held.  It  was  opposed 
equally  by  the  Romanists  and  by  the  reformed ; 
bat  the  emperor  urged  its  acceptance  so  fiercely, 
that  Bttcer,  after  having  been  subjected  to  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Cranmer  to  fix  his  residence  in  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  appears  to 
have  been  much  admired  and  respected.  When 
Hooper  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester, 
but  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal 
vestments,  Bucer  wrote  a  most  convincmg  but 
moderate  treatise  against  this  fastidious  reluc- 
tance ;  and  on  the  review  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  he  expressed  his  opinions  at  large,  that  he 
found  all  thmgs  in  the  service  and  daily  prayers 
clearly  accordant  to  the  Scriptures. 

Bucer  died  at  Cambridge,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Mary's  with  great  honour,  his  renuuns  being 
attended  by  full  3,000  persons  jointly  from  the 
university  and  the  town.  A  Latin  speech  was 
made  over  his  grave  by  Dr.  Haddon,  the  public 
orator,  and  an  English  sermon  was  then  preached 
by  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

An  amusing  story,  recorded  in  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Jewell,  shows  both  the  gentleness  of 
Bucers  disposition  and  malice  of  his  opponents. 
Catherine  duchess  of  SuSoUe  having  two  sons  at 
Cambridge,  and  herself  occasionally  residing 
within  its  precincts,  had  sent  Bucer  a  cow  and  a 
calf  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 
The  good-natured  man  was  fond  of  these  beasts, 
and  often  visited  them  in  their  pasture,  an  inno- 
cent recreation,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  report 
among  his  adversaries  that  the  cow  and  calf 
were  magic  spirits  which  instructed  him  in  what 
he  was  to  read,  in  the  schools.  On  hearing  this 
rumour,  he  by  no  means  gave  up  his  customary 
attention  to  his  favourites,  but  once  pointing  them 
out  to  a  friend,  he  observed  with  a  jesting  tone, 
'Behold,  these  are  my  masters,  from  whom  I 
have  learned  what  I  teach  others;  and  yet  they 
can  speak  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  Hebrew  nor 
German,  nor  talk  to  me  in  any  other  language.' 

Durins'  the  reign  of  Mary,  five  years  after- 
wards, when  inquisitors  were  sent  to  Cambridge, 
the  conisesof  Bucer  and  of  Fagius  were  dug  up 
from  thm  resting-places,  fastened  erect  by  a 
chain  to  stakes  in  the  market-place,  and  dis- 
goMia^j  burned  to  ashes ;  their  names  at  the 
same  tune,  were  erased  from  all  the  public  acts 
and  registers  as  heretics  and  deniers  of  the  true 
faith  ;  and  this  violence  to  their  memories  con- 
tinued till  Elizabeth  became  queen. 

Bucer  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  in  German, 
and  so  largely  that  it  is  thought  his  works,  if  col- 
lected, wmild  amount  to  eight  or  nine  folio 
volumes.    He  was  thrice  married,  and  his  first 


wife,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children,  was  a 
nun,  perhaps  selected  by  him,  not  very  jo- 
dicieusly,  in  imitation  of  Martin  LuUier.* 

1550.  T%e  Vition  of  Pein  Ploimian,-\-  now 
fyrit  imprinted  bv  Robert  Crowley,  dwellyng  in 
Ely  rent*  in  HMvime,  anno  Domini  1505.  (a 
mistake  for  1550.)  Cum  privileffio  ad  impri- 
mendum  sohtm.  The  printer's  address  to  the 
reado:  concludes  with  the  following  remarks : — 
"  7%w  writer,  who  in  reportynge  certaine  mtioni 
and  dreamu,  that  he  fayned  himself  to  have 
dreamed,  doeth  motte  ehriitianlye  enttructe  the 
weake,  and  sharply  rehuke  the  obstinate  blynde. 
There  is  no  mancr  of  vice,  that  reigneth  in  any 
estate  of  men,  which  this  wryter  haih  not  godly, 
leamedlye  and  vnttilye  rebuked.  The  English  is 
according  to  the  time  it  was  wrotten  in,  and  the 
senee  semewhat  dareke,  but  not  so  harde,  but  that 
it  may  be  understande  of  suche,  as  wUl  not  sticks 
to  brealu  the  AM  of  ike  nutte  for  the  hemelles 
sake,  4rc.    Contains  117  leaves.  Quarto." 

1551,  Feb.  1.  In  the  fifth  parliament  of  queen 
Mary,  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  this  day,  an  act 
was  passed  for  a  censorsnip  on  the  press,  "  under 
the  following  words : 

Item,  For-sa-meikle  as  there  is  diverse  pren- 
ters  in  this  realme,  that  dailie  and  continually 
prentis  buikes  concerning  the  faith,  ballattes, 
sanges,  blasphemationes,  nmes,  alsweill  of  kirk- 
men,  as  temporal,  and  uthers  tragedies,  alsweill 
in  Latine,  as  in  English  toung,  not  scene,  viewed, 
and  considdered  be  the  supenoures,  as  apperteinis 
to  the  defamation  and  sclander  of  the  lieges  of 
this  realme,  and  to  put  ordour  to  sik  inconveni- 
entes;  it  is  devised,  statute,  and  ordained  be  the 
lord  govemour,  wiUi  advise  of  the  three  estaites 
of  parliament :  That  na  prenter  presume,  at- 
tempt, or  take  upon  hand  to  prent  out  buikea, 
ballattes,  sanges,  blasphemationes,  nmes,  or 
tragedies,  outher  in  Latine,  or  English  toung, 
in  ony  times  to  cum,  unto  the  time  Uie  samin  be 
seene,  viewed,  and  examined  be  some  wise  and 
discreit  persons,  depute  thereto  be  the  oidinares 
quhat-sum-ever;  and  there  after  ane  licence  had 
and  obteined  fni  our  soueraine  ladie,  and  the 
lord  govemour  for  imprenting  of  sik  buikes; 
under  the  paine  of  confiscation  of  all  the  pren- 
ters  gudes,  and  banishing  him  of  the  realme  fo 
ever. 


*  A  very  interesting  coIlectiOR  of  tracts  relatiTs  to  the 
life,  death,  burial,  condemnation,  frhnmation,  bnniing, 
and  restoration  of  Martin  Bncer,  was  published  at  Stias- 
bnrgr,  in  Latin,  bf  his  Itlend  Oomad  Hnbeit.  It  contains, 
among  otlier  matters,  tlie  Oreek  and  Latin  Kpieeiim, 
wliicb  Uie  members  at  the  nntvenitr,  aoconling  to  ens- 
tom,  placed  on  his  coflin;  and  also  the  Enetmia,  wiittea 
when  he  and  Fasios  were  posthmnoosly  reinstated  in 
their  academical  Eononrs.  Kach  of  these  testimonies  of 
honour  fills  more  than  ftftr  pag«a.  i 

t  Robert  Longlaud  was  the  author  of  the  poem  called 
the  VtMioH  of  Fieri  Plomnan,  was  a  secolar  priest,  and  a 
fellow  of  Oriel  college,  Ozfbrd.  He  flourished  about 
isao.  This  poem,  says  Waiton,  contains  a  series  of  <>i>- 
tinct  visions,  which  the  auOior  imaginea  himself  to  hare 
seen  while  he  was  sleeping  on  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worces- 
tersUre.  It  is  a  satire  on  the  vices  of  almost  erof  pro-  j 
fssslon  i  hot  partlcalaily  on  the  cottupUons  of  the  dogT;  ' 
and  the  absurdities  of  sopentitioB.  These  are  lidioilea 
with  modi  hnmonr  and  iftttk,  ooodied  under  a  strong 
vein  of  allegorical  invention. 
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I55I.  lUchard  Oniton  printed  the  following 
proclamatioiis : — 

March  9.  For  forbiddrng  the  eating  of  flesh 
in  the  tyme  of  Lent,  and  other  days  prohibited. 

This  proclamation  was  to  abstain  from  flesh 
on  Frit^ys  and  Saturdays :  exhorted  on  the 
principle,  not  only  that  "  men  should  abstain  on 
those  days,  and  forbear  their  pleasures  and  the 
I  meats  Wherein  they  have  more  delight,  to  the 
intent  to  subdue  their  bodies  to  the  soul  and 
spirit,  but  also  for  worldly  policy.  To  use  fith 
'  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  profit 
of  many  who  be  fishen  and  men  using  that 
trade,  unto  the  which  this  realm,  in  eveiy  part 
environed  with  the  seas,  and  su  plentiful  of  fresh 
waters,  be  increased  the  nourishment  of  the  land 
by  saying  flesh."* 

April  28.  For  the  reformation  of  vagabonds, 
telleis  of  newes,  sowers  of  seditious  rumours, 
players,  and  printers  without  licence,  unless 
allowed  by  his  majestie,  or  six  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil under  their  hand,  and  divers  other  disorderly 
persons. 

May  22.  Concerning  casters,  and  spreaders 
abrade  of  slanderous  and  seditious  billes. 

Mom  30.  For  the  prices  of  victuals.  In  this 
year  alehouses  were  first  licensed.  Both  ale  and 
alehouses  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king 
of  Weasez. — See  page  42  ante. 

In  one  proclamation  the  Idng  denounces  to  the 
people  "  those  who  despise  the  sacrament  by 
calhng  it  idol,  or  such  other  vile  name. 

Another  is  against  such  "as  innovate  any 
ceremony,"  and  who  are  described  as  "  certain 
private  preachers  and  other  laiemen  who  rashly 
attempt  of  their  own  and  tinyular  icit  and  mind, 
not  only  to  persuade  the  people  from  the  old  and 
accustomed  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  also  them- 
selves bring  in  new  and  ttrange  order  according 
to  their  phantasiet.  The  which,  as  it  is  an  evi- 
dent token  of  pride  and  arrogancy,  so  it  tendeth 
both  to  confusion  and  disorder." 

Another  proclamation,  to  press  "  a  godly  con- 
formity throughout  his  realm,"  where  we  learn 
the  following  curious  fact,  of  "  divers  unlearned 
and  indiscreet  priests  of  a  devilish  mind  and 
intent,  teaching  that  a  man  may  forsake  his  wife 
and  marry  another,  his  first  wife  yet  living ;  like- 
wise that  the  wife  may  do  the  same  to  the  hus- 
band. Others  that  a  man  may  have  two  wives 
or  more  at  once,  for  that  these  things  are  not 
prohibited  by  God's  law,  but  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  law ;  so  that  by  such  evil  and  phantas- 
tical  opinions  some  have  not  been  afraid  indeed 
to  marry  two  wives." 

The  proclamations  of  every  sovereign  would 
characterise  his  leign,  and  open  to  us  some  of  the 
interior  operations  of  the  cabinet.  The  despotic 
will,  yet  vacillating  conduct  of  Henry  VIII. 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  may  be  traced  in 
the  proclamation  to  abolish  the  translations  of 
the  scriptures,  and  even  reading  of  bibles  by  the 


*  Bidiop  Burnet,  in  Us  Hitttrp  of  the  He/mrmatim, 
vol.  U .  p.  gt,  Ibllo,  hu  mode  a  Jnit  obaervation  on  religioox 
fute. 


people  ;  commanding  all  printers  of  English 
books  to  affix  their  names  to  them,  and  foM>id- 
ding  the  sale  of  any  English  books  printed 
abroad. — (See  p.  266,  ante.)  When  the  people 
were  not  permitted  to  publish  their  opinions  at 
home,  all  the  opposition  flew  to  foreign  presses, 
and  their  writings  were  then  smuggled  into  the 
country  in  which  they  ought  to  have  been  printed. 
Hence  many  volumes  printed  in  a  foreign  type 
at  this  period  are  found  in  our  collection. 

The  proclamations  of  Edward  VI.  curiously 
exhibit  the  unsettled  state  of  the  reformation, 
where  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Catholicism 
were  still  practised  by  the  new  religionists,  while 
an  opposite  party,  was  resolutely  bent  on  an 
eternal  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome.* 

The  catholics,'  in  their  expiring  cause,  took 
refuge  in  the  theatre,  and  disg^i^  the  invec- 
tives they  would  have  vented  in  sermons,  under 
the  more  popular  forms  of  the  drama,  where  they 
freely  ridiculed  the  chiefs  of  the  n«u'  religion,  as 
they  termed  the  Reformation,  and  "the  new 
Gospellers,"  or  those  who  quoted  their  Testa- 
ment as  an  authority  for  their  proceedings. 

On  the  side  of  the  Reformed  we  have  no 
deficiency  of  attacks  on  the  superstitions  and 
idolatries  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  Satan,  and 
his  only  son  Hypocrisy,  are  very  busy  at  their 
intrigues  with  another  hero  called  "  Lusty  Juven- 
tus,"  and  seductive  mistress  they  introduce  him 
to,  Abonrinable  Living  :  this  drama  was  printed 
and  published  at  this  period.  It  is  odd  enough 
to  see  quoted  in  a  dramatic  performance  chapter 
and  verse,  as  formally  as  if  a  sermon  were  to  be 
performed.  There  we  find  such  rude  learning 
as  this : — 

Read  the  T.  to  the  Galatiuit,  and  there  yon  shall  Me 
That  the  flesh  rehelletb  against  the  apiilt 

or  in  homely  rhymes  like  these — 

I  will  >bow  joa  what  St.  Paul  doth  dedare 

In  his  epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  X  daffter. 

In  a  proclamation  of  this  period,  the  king 
charges  his  subjects  that  they  should  not  openly 
or  secretly  play  in  the  Engluh  tongue  any  kind 
of  Interlude,  Ploy,  Dialogue,  or  other  matter  set 
forth  inform  of  Flay,  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
&c. ;  so  that  we  may  infer  that  the  government 
was  not  alarmed  at  treason  in  Latin. 


*  These  proclamattons,  or  roval  edicts.  In  our  conatrr, 
wen  never  armed  with  the  force  of  Uwb — only  as  they 
enforce  the  execution  of  laws  already  estabUihed  j  and  the 

firochunatfton  of  a  Britiah  moniich  may  become  even  an 
Uegal  act,  if  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Once  indeed  it  was  enacted,  nnder  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  sanction  of  a  posUlwiimoas 
parliament,  that  the  force  of  acts  of  parliament  should  be 
given  to  the  king's  proclamatloos.  Royal  proclamationa, 
however,  inthdrowo  nature  are  innocent  enough;  for 
since  the  manner,  time,  and  drcomstances  of  putting 
laws  in  cxecatlon,mast  (reqaently  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  magistrate,  a  pioclanutian  that  is  not 
advene  to  existing  laws  need  not  create  any  alarm ;  the 
only  danger  they  Incor  is  that  they  seem  never  to  have 
been  attended  to,  and  rather  testifled  the  wishes  of  the 
government  than  the  compliance  of  the  sabjects.  Tliey 
were  not  laws,  and  were  therefore  considered  as  sennons 
or  pamphlets,  or  any  thing  forgotten  In  a  week's  time !  It 
seems  that  onr  national  freedom,  notwithstanding  our 
ancient  constitution,  has  had  sevenl  narrow  escapes. 
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These  dramas  curiouslv  exemplify  that  legulai 
pioness  in  the  history  of  man,  which  has  shown 
itsdl  in  the  more  recent  revolutions  of  Europe : 
the  old  people  still  clinging,  £rom  habit  and 
affection,  to  what  is  obsolete,  and  the  vouog 
ardent  in  establishing  what  is  new ;  while  the  ba- 
lance of  human  happiness  trembles  between  both. 

1501 .  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  received 
the  art  of  printing.  Mr.  Ames  observes,  that 
Ireland  was  one  of  the  last  European  states  into 
which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  ;  the 
earliest  book  at  present  known  being  an  edition 
of  the  Boke  of  Common  Prayer  and  Adminiitra- 
Hon  of  the  Sacramentt,  and  other  Rita  and 
Ceremoniet  of  the  Churche.  folio.  It  is  a  verbal 
leprint  of  the  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VI. 
01  1649,  and  bears  for  colophon,  Imprinted  by 
Humfirey  Powell,  printer  to  the  Kynget  Maiette, 
in  hit  Hyghneue  reahne  of  Ireland,  dwellynge  in 
the  eitee  of  Dublin  in  the  great  toure  by  the  Qrane. 
Cum  pnvHegio  ad  imprimendum  tolum,  anno 
Domini  M.D.L.I.  Powell  continued  to  exercise 
the  printing  business  in  Dublin  for  fifteen  years 
or  more,  during  which  time  he  removed  from 
the  river  side  to  a  more  southern  residence,  in 
St.  Nicholas-street.  His  productions  are  cer- 
tainly most  creditable  to  the  early  Irish  press. 
A  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  Powell's  first  produc- 
tion, may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  Before  his  residence  in  Dublin,  Powell 
practised  the  art  of  printing  in  London,  in  the 
years  1548  and  1549,  and  dwelt  above  Holbom 
conduit,  where  he  printed  four  works.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  his 
name  is  inserted  in  their  charter  of  1556. 

1551,  April  18.  Nicholas  Udall,had  a  patent 
granted  him  to  print  the  works  of  Peter  Martyr, 
and  the  English  Bible  in  amy  size  for  seven 
years.  Nicholas  Udall,  was  successively  head 
master  of  Eton  and  Westminster  schools,  and 
who  early  in  life,  had  been  a  dramatic  author, 
and  produced  a  drama  entitled  Ralph  Roieter 
Doiiter,  and  which  is  strongly  contended  is  the 
first  apprxnch  to  any  thing  liKe  a  regular  comedy 
in  our  language.  iJdall  likewise  produced  the 
verses  for  a  pageant  on  the  entrance  of  Anne 
Boleyn  into  London.  The  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  Dodsley's  old  playt  first  established 
the  intimate  connexion  between  N.  Udall  and 
Ralph  Roister  Dottier. 

1551.  William  Bonham  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  the  ancient  stationers'  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  also  one  of  the  last 
wardens,  serving  that  office  with  Thomas  Ber- 
thelet,  who  died  before  their  charter  was  granted, 
as  Bonham  did  soon  after.  He  first  resided  at 
the  Kln^s  Arms,  and  afterwards  at  the  Red 
Lion,  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard ;  and  his  earliest 
work  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  impression  of 
Chaucer's  works  in  connection  with  John  Reynes. 
There  are  also  attributed  to  him  an  edition  of 
the  English  Primer,  with  the  Epittlet  and  Got- 
pelt,  1542,  4to.  Chronicle  of  Fabyan,  1642,  2 
vols,  folio.    The  Byble,  1551,  folio. 

1661.  Andrew  Hester  was  more  a  bookseller 
than  a  printer,  dwelling  in  St  Paul's  church 


yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse.  He  sold 
the  Primeri  composed  by  John  Hisley,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  1539,  and  printed  by  Wayland. 
The  whole  Byble,  1660,  4to.  printed  for  him: 
no  printer's  name.    A  Pretenative,  j%.  1 65 1 , 8  vo. 

1551.  Thomas  Petit  resided  in  Sl  Paul's 
church  yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Maiden's  Head, 
where  he  printed  several  law  books,  although  he 
was  not  long's  printer,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
had  any  exclusive  patent  for  it,  other  printers 
also  infringed  on  the  patent  right  at  the  same 
period.  Ames  was  of  opinon  that  this  person 
was  related  to  John  Petit,  a  printer  at  Paris. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  for  him 
by  Nicholas  Hill,  in  this  year. 

He  printed  in  the  whole  twen^-fire  works. 


Petit  used  the  above  monogram  in  a  rich  Ionic 
architectural  compartment,  the  shield  being  sup- 
ported by  cupids,  with  angels  on  the  sill. 

1550,'Thomas  Gavltieb.  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Englishe,  after  the  Greeke  tnmtlation 
annexed,  with  the  translacion  of  Ertumvt  in 
Latin,  &c.  In  officina  Thoma  Gvaltier,  pro 
I.  C.     Pridie  kalend.  Decern.    Octavo. 

1661.  The  newe  greate  abredgement,  briefly 
conteyning,  all  thactes  and  itatutet  ofthit  realme 
of  England,  until  the  xxxv.  yere  of  the  reigne 
of  our  late  noble  hynge  of  motte  worthye  and 
famous  memorye  Henry  the  VIII.  (whoie  tavle 
God  pardone)  newly  reuyied,  trulye  corrected  and 
amended,  to  the  greate  pteature  and  commoditieof 
all  the  readers  thereof.  It  has  the  compartment 
used  by  Edward  Whitchurch.    Octavo. 

1551.  Stephen  MiERnwAN.  A  new  herbaU, 
wherin  are  conteyned  the  names  of  herbei  in 
Greyke,  Latin,  Englyih,  Duch,  Frenche,  and  in 
tlie  potecariet,  and  herbaries  Latin,  with  the 
properties,  degrees,  and  natureU  placet  of  the  tame, 
gathered  and  made  by  William  Tvnier,iAiticion 
vnto  the  duke  of  SomerteCt,  grace.  And  are  to 
he  sold  by  John  Gybhen.    FoUo. 

1551.  John  Case  dwelt  in  Peter-college 
rents,  and  published  the  following  works : 

French  Hoode,  and  new  apparel  for  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  whereunto  it  added,  afrottepatte  to 
lie  in  a  nights.    Octavo. 

Poor  Shakerley  his  knowledge  of  good  and  evU, 
called  otherwise  ecclesiastics :  by  him  turned  into 
meter.  Printed  by  R.  Crowley  for  him.  Octavo. 

Certayne  chapters  of  the  proverbs  of  SaUmun 
drawen  into  metre  by  Thmnai  StetnkoUe,  late 
grome  of  the  kynges  magettiei  robes.  Printed  for 
William  Seres.  Cum  prvrilegio,  j-c.  12mo. 
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1551.  The  fiist  drinking  ballad  of  any  merit, 
n  the  English  language,  appeared  in  this  year, 
[c  has  a  rein  of  ease  and  humour  superior  to 
irhat  might  hare  been  expected  in  these  times  ; 
ud  it  may  be  conndered  as  the  parent  of  many 
pleasing  compositions,  which  hare  highlv  con- 
libnted  to  conriTial  entertainment.  This  ballad 
ipens  the  second  act  oiGmnnur  GurtoiCt  Needle, 
\  ixmedj  written  and  printed  in  the  above  year, 
isd  which  was  soon  afterwards  acted  at  Christ's 
nllese,  Cambridge.  It  is  the  first  English  play 
chich  was  neither  mytUry  nor  monditv,  and 
ckich  handles  a  comic  story  with  some  (usposi- 
lianofplot,  andsome  discrimination  of  character. 
Tbe  jocularity  of  it  sometimes  rises  above  buf- 
fooneiy;  and  the  author  displays  powers  of  mind, 
vhich,  in  a  more  polished  age,  would  have  ena- 
Ued  him  to  appear  with  no  small  credit. 

Poetrr,  during  this  period,  was  often  satirically 
employed  upon  leligioos  subjects ;  and  among 
the  vehicles  of  controversy  between  the  papal 
uid  protestant  communions,  popular  ballads  and 
the  stage  made  no  inconsiderable  figure.  The 
ballad  of  Lviher,  the  pope,  a  etrdinal,  and  a 
iaibandman,  which  was  written  in  this  year, 
Tu  in  defence  of  the  reformation,  and  is  not 
detitate  of  spirit,  the  characters  of  the  speakers 
being  tolerably  supported.  Another  which  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time,  was  a  lively  satire 
on  the  English  bible,  the  vernacular  liturgy,  and 
the  book  of  Homilies.  A  poem  called  the  Pore 
Bdp,  was  a  lampoon  against  the  new  preachers, 
ID  the  style.  Other  pieces  of  the  like  kmd  might 
be  specified,  but  they  are  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

The  poetical  annals  of  Edward  VI.  are  marked 
«ith  metrical  translations  of  various  parts  of 
Kriptnre.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  versification 
oivaeptalmt  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins;  a  per- 
formance to  which  importance  has  been  annexed 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  circumstances 
wfaeiewiu  it  is  connected,  but  which  is  entitled 
to  DO  regard  from  its  own  merit  Wyat  and 
Sanrj  haa  before  translated  some  of  the  psalms 
into  metre ;  but  Thomas  Stemhold  was  the  first 
vhose  metrical  version  of  them  was  used  in 
the  church  of  England.  His  coadjutor,  John 
Hopkins,*  was  rather  a  better  poet  than  himself. 
His  other  assistants  were  Thomas  Norton,  and 
W.  Wyttingham,  afterwards  dean  of  Durham. 
The  spirit  of  versifying  the  psalms,  and  other 
puts  of  the  scriptures  were  generally  diffused  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reformation ;  and  among 
the  rest  that  employed  themselves  this  way,  were 
William  Hunis,f  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  under 
Edward  VI.  William  Baldwin,  Francis  Seager, 
and  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Another  contributor  to  the  metri- 
cal theology  was  Robert  Crowley,  an  Oxford 
divine,  and  who  afterwards  was  engaged  in  the 
bookselling  and  printing  business  in  London ; 


*  John  HopUiM  was  admitted  A.B.,  at  Oxford,  in  IM4, 
•nd  i>  ntppoaed  to  liave  Iieen  afterwarda  a  dergymao  of 
SuOidlc,  where  he  is  said  to  hare  liept  a  school.  Be  was 
Hviar  in  ISS8.  He  versified  fifty-elcht  of  the  psalms,  which 
an  dtitiiigiiSshed  hy  the  initials  of  his  name. 

t  Died  at  WestnUnster,  Jnne  S,  1 W. 


and  another  still  more  extraordinarr  one  was 
Christopher  Tye,a  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge. 
Tye  projected  a  translation  of  the  AcU  of  the 
Apoitlei  into  familiar  metre,  of  which  he  com- 
pleted only  the  first  fourteen  chapters.  The 
Book  of  Kings  had  before  been  versified  by  ano- 
ther hand.  Dr.  Tye  carried  his  absurdity  so  far 
as  to  set  his  version  to  music ;  and  his  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  were  sung  for  a  time  in  the  royiu 
chapel  of  Edward  VI.  Even  this  good  young 
king  himself  is  to  be  ranked  among  tiie  religious 
poets  of  bis  own  reign. 

King  Edward  VI.  stands  in  the  list  of  royal 
authors,  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  that  distinc- 
tion. Considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  early  period  of  his  death,  his  journal  of 
his  own  reign,  his  remains,  and  his  other  com- 
positions, display  such  a  promise,  and,  indeed, 
such  a  possession  of  abilities,  as  add  greatly  to 
the  regret  arising  from  the  recollection  of  his 
premature  decease. 

Among  the  noble  writers  of  the  age,  must  be 
placed  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,* 
His  principal  titie  to  this  honour  k  founded  on 
one  or  two  religions  pieces,  which  were  penned 
during  his  troubles.  Another  monument  of  the 
protector,  is  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  grecian  and  gothic 
mode  of  building.'f  But  the  greatest  honour 
which  is  due  to  this  eminent  nobleman,  is  his 
moderation  and  prudence  in  advancing  the  re- 
formation. Edmund  lord  Sheffield  is  said  to 
have  composed  a  book  of  sonnets,  in  the  Italian 
manner.  Henry  lord  Stafford,  and  Francis 
Hastings,  second  earl  of  Huntingdon,  exerted 
their  tuents  only  as  translators. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  we 
find  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Kelton,  who  wrote 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Brutes,  in  English  verse.— 
The  subject  was  not  a  bad  one,  if  the  writer  had 
been  capable  of  enriching  his  genealogical  and 
historical  materials  with  any  briUiancy  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Amongst  the  writers  of  thb  period  Polydote 
Virg^  stands  in  the  first  rank.  He  was  bom  at 
Urbino,  in  It^,  and  came  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  Henry  Vlll'th's  reign.  He  con- 
tinued in  England  till  1 550 ;  when  being  of  an 
advaqced  age,  Edward  VI.  permitted  him  to 
retire  to  his  own  country,  without  forfeiture  of 
his  English  benefices,  being  archdeacon  of  Wells, 
&c.  He  wrote  in  elegant  Ijatin  ;  and  his  most 
celebrated  work  is  the  treatise  de  Intentorihru 
Rerum.  His  History  of  England  is  considered 
very  inaccurate.  He  is  accused  of  detailing 
inaccurately  even  the  affairs  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
whose  reign  he  wrote.  Whear  says  his  inaccu- 
racy was  occasioned  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
English  language. 

*  Edward  Seymour  dulie  of  Bomeraet,  was  beheaded  oa 
Tower  HUl,  Jannary  aa,  lua,  in  the  midst  of  a  yast  oon- 
coorse  of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  was  beloved.  On  the 
isth  of  September,  IM7,  the  dnlie  of  Somerset  obtained 
one  of  the  most  ilnished  victories  on  record,  against  the 
Scots,  at  Pinkey,  near  Mnsselbnrgh.  The  Sootowere  led 
by  the  earl  of  Arran. 

t  John  of  Padua  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  architect. 
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1651.  The  followinf|r  extracts  are  from  the 
edicts  of  Chasteau-Briant,  passed  in  this  year 
by  Henry  IT.,  king  of  France: 

"We  forbid  printers  to  print,  or  sell  any  books 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  newly  translated, 
or  any  part  of  them ;  or  any  of  the  ancient  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  without  being  first  seen  by 
the  faculty  of  theology." 

"We  forbid  all  our  courts  of  parliament, 
masters  of  the  requests,  and  other  keepers  of 
the  seals  of  the  cbanceries,  presidial  judges,  and 
others  our  officers  and  magistrates,  to  give  any 
licenses  to  print  books,  until  those  who  require 
them  have  obtained  certificates  from  the  faculty 
of  theology,  that  the  books  have  been  seen  and 
approved,'which  certificates  shall  be  placed,  with 
toe  licenses,  at  the  commencement  of  the  books." 

"  The  deputies  shall  retain  the  copy  of  the 
books  thus  approved  by  them,  signed  by  the 
petitioning  bookseller,  to  whom  the  license  shall 
be  granted  by  the  deputies  without  any  fee." 

"  We  forbid  [testamentary  executors]  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  sale  of  books  which  concern  the 
holy  scriptures,  until  they  have  been  first  visited 
by  the  deputies." 

"  No  hawkers  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  any 
books,  whether  great  or  small,  coming  from 
Geneva;  or  any  other  books  of  ill  fame,  under 
pain  of  their  confiscation,  and  of  all  the  other 
merchandise  carried  with  them  by  the  hawkers, 
who  shall  be  punished  according  to  their  quality, 
and  which  the  judges  shall  see  done." 

The  same  edict  ordains,  "that  wherever  there 
is  a  university,  the  &culty  of  theology  shaU, 
twice  a  year  at  least,  visit  the  booksellers' 
shops,  and  the  printing-offices;  and  where 
there  is  no  univeTsity,  the  booksellers'  shops, 
and  the  printing-offices;  shall  be  visited  by 
deputies." — ^  That  at  Lyons,  the  visitation  shall 
be  made  thrice  in  the  year,  bv  two  persons 
deputed  for  that  purpose,  one  of  them  by  the 
archbishop,  the  other  by  the  chapter  and  sene- 
schal ;"  and  "  That  booksellers  shall  keep  cata- 
logues of  all  the  books  which  they  have  on  sale." 

Henry  Bearsius  or  Vekenstel,  a  celebrated 
printer  and  mathematician  of  Louvain,  published 
tables  of  the  longtitudes  and  latitudes  of  the 
planets,  about  1528,  and  continued  to  exercise 
the  art  of  typography  until  this  period. 

1552,  Aug.  29.  Printing  introduced  into  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's.  Herbert,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Makenzie,  cites  that  well  known 
book,  the  Complaint  of  Scotland,  printed  here  in 
1548.  But,  since  the  CompUita  is  not  known  to 
have  any  title  remaining,  archbishop  Hamilton's 
Cateelium,  of  1551,  may  pass  for  the  earliest  St. 
Andrew's  book  now  known.  John  Hamilton,* 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  invited  John  Skot, 
a  printer  of  London,  to  settle  at  St.  Andrew's  for 
the  express  purpose  of  printing  a  Catechism, 
with  the  following  titie : — John  Hamilton  arch- 
bithop  of  St.  Andrew't,  primate  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  his  catechism — Prentil  at  Sanct  An- 
drews, by  the  command  and  expensis  of  the  maist 
merend  father  in  God,  Johne,archbishop  of  sanct 
Andrews  and  primate  of  the  hoil  kirk  of  Scotland 


the  xxix  day  of  Awust,  the  year  of  our  lord, 
M.D.Lii.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  410  pages, 
numbered,  black  letter. 

The  archbishop  undertook  the  work  for  the 
common  use  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  seems  to 
have  induced  some  of  the  ablest  to  compile  it ; 
and  the  curates  were  enjoined  to  read  a  portion, 
every  Sunday  and  holiday  to  the  people.  "  It 
is,"  says  bishop  Keith,  "  a  judicious  commentary 
upon  Uie  Commands,  LoroL's  Prayer,  Magnificat, 
and  Ave  Maria  ;  and  the  author  shows  both  his 
wisdom  and  moderation  in  avoiding  to  enter 
upon  the  controverted  points."  Of  this  rare  Ca- 
techism see  a  long  and  interesting  account  in 
M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  405.* 

John  Skot,  who  is  mentioned  above,  is  sup- 
posed by  Ames,  to  have  learned  the  art  of  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde  or  Richard  Pinson,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  which  appears  in  the  engraving  of 
theij-  devices.  The  colophons  of  his  books  make 
mention  of  several  places  where  he  resided  :  as 
in  the  Body  of  Polyeye,  his  imprint  is,  London 
without  Newgate  in  Saynt  Pulker's  parysh.  1521. 
The  Rosaty,  printed  in  Favster  lane  in  saynt 
Leonardet  parysh,  1537.  Nychodemus  Gospell, 
London  in  Poules  chyrclie  yarde,  without  date. 
He  printed  thirteen  books  while  he  resided  in 
London. 


John  Scot  or  Skot  for  he  spelled  his  name 
both  ways,  used  three  devices,  one  of  which  was 
his  own,  and  is  given  above ;  and  two  he  adopted 
and  altered  from  Denis  Roche,  a  French  printer 
who  flourislied  about  1490. 

1552.  Stephen  Jodelle,  a  native  of  France, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  in  that  countrv 
who  had  a  tragedy  represented  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, called  Cleopatra — it  was  a  servile  imitation 


*  Arcbblahop  Hamilton  was  a  natural  brother  at  the 
legrent  Airan.  He  was  translated  from  the  see  of  DuD- 
kdd  to  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrew's^  after  the  murder  of 
cardioal  Beaton,  in  the  year  IM6.  Be  adhered  to  Mary, 
in  opposition  to  the  reiceot  Mnrray,  who  dethroned  her. 
He  attended  her  to  the  Solway,  and  after  all  was  lost,  at 
the  battle  of  Langslde,  near  Dumbarton,  which  was 
fonght  on  the  iSth  of  May,  ISCS,  waded  into  the  river, 
and  seizinfr  the  bridle  of  her  horse,  the  archbishop  eon  - 
Jured  Mary  Stuart  net  to  trust  her  person  in  Bngtaitd.  He 
now  fled  for  security  to  the  strong  castle  of  Donbaxton, 
wherein  he  was  found,  when  this  fortress  was  surprised  by 
his  enemies.  "  By  them,"  says  Keith,  "  he  was  banged 
publicly  on  a  gibbet,  in  the  town  of  Stliiing,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1970."  This  act  is  one  of  those  blots  in  the 
t«ormers  of  that  coontry,  which,  aecordior  to  Orydea, 
"Nor  death  itwlf  can  wholly  wash  their  sMtuf" 
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of  the  Giecian  tragedy ;  bat  if  this  did  not  requiTe 
the  iiigliest  genius,  it  did  the  utmost  intrepidity ; 
for  the  people  were  through  long  habit,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  wild  amusement  they  amply  re- 
ceived from  their  farces  and  moralities. 

The  enthusiastic  fondness  of  the  populace  for 
such  extravagant  productions  may  be  presumed, 
from  the  multiplied  impressions  of  tbem  which 
distinguish  the  annals  of  the  Parisian  gothic 
presses.  Amongst  «ther  countries,  Italy  and 
England  also,  it  is  well  known,  had  their  "  Rap- 
presentazioni,"  or  their  mysteries  and  moralities; 
which  were  spectacles  of  no  less  interest  and 
importance  to  our  own  progenitors.  For  more 
than  a  century  they  maintained  the  same  influ- 
ence over  the  vulgar  mind.  These  and  other 
theatres  were  abolished  by  the  state  on  the  17th 
Nov.  1548 :  which,  says  jDe  Sure,  involved  in 
a  correspondent  destruction  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  printed  copies  of  these  dramas. 
The  general  contempt  he  adds,  which  the  licen- 
tiousness of  many  ol  them  occasioned  for  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  consigned  them  to  dis- 
regard and  oblivion.  The  consequence  of  this 
and  such  causes  was,  that  notwithstanding  the 
original  multiplicity  of  impressions,  copies  of 
most  of  them  became  so  uncommon,  that  their 
present  rarity  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
other  description  of  works.* 

ISd2.  Dud,  Hans  (John)  Holbein,  who  was 
no  less  a  finished  artist  than  Albert  Durer,  and 
beades  being  celebrated  as  a  painter,  designed 
and  engraved  on  wood  with  incredible  delicacy. 
On  the  walls  of  a  church  yard  at  Basil,  in  Swit- 
zerland, Holbein  painted  the  famous  Dance  of 
Death  aStei  the  disaster  of  a  plague  anterior  to 
his  time,  tn  1538  it  was  printed  at  Lyons, 
small  4to,  forty-one  cnts.t  Holbein  came  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  wholibe- 
lally  patronized  him  on  Uie  recommendation  of 
ar  Thomas  More.  He  painted  a  number  of 
portraits  and  historical  pieces. 

The  other  painters  or  this  reign  were  Mare 
Willems,  a  native  of  Antwerp ;  John  Bossam, 
an  Englishman,  and  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  bad  encooiagement  equal  to  his  merit ;  and 
Goillam  Stertes,  who  was  painterto  Edward  VI. 
and  who  received  fifty  marks  (£33  Gt.  8d.)  for 
the  execntion  of  three  great  pictures ;  two  of 


*  These  mysteries  were  theatrical  repreaentatiooB  of 
sabjects  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  wbtdi  originated 
ia  the  enthnsiasm  of  crusaders  and  feni^cism  of  pUjfrlms. 
It  was  nsiuil  for  the  pilgrims  on  their  return  to  trsTel  in 
companies,  and  stop  in  the  pablic  places  of  towns  to  recite 
the  songs  which  they  had  compceed  in  their  jonmey  -,  in 
iriaeh  some  parts  of  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  were 
gencFBllj  introduced.  A  troop  of  these,  fantastically 
dressed,  with  hats  and  cloaks,  covered  with  cockle  shells, 
excited  the  pity  of  some  citizens  of  Paris,  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  a  theatre,  where  they  could  have 
these  amusements  on  Ixolidays,  which  soon  produced  a 
regular  theatrical  society,  under  the  name  of  "  Canfrem 
4t  t»  PatMum  ie  J.  C.  They  sometimes  gave  public  Invi- 
Catiooa  to  any  who  chose  to  act  a  part  in  them. 

♦  Fac-almiles  of  "The  Bride,"  "The  Nun,"  and  "The 
Knight,"  are  given  by  Mr.  DIbdin  and  Mr.  Ottley ;  the 
design  and  execution  an  most  heaotifaL  Mr.  Ottley,  who 
possesses  a  copy  of  the  flnt  edition  of  the  work,  describes 
it  as  printed  with  the  gnatest  clearness  and  brilliancy  of 
efltet,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


which  were  of  his  majesty,  and  the  third  of  the 
earl  of  Surry.  The  last  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  after  the  death  of  that  nobleman. 
,  The  value  of  money,  and  the  increase  of  onr 
opulence,  might  form,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  a  curi- 
ous subject  of  research.  In  this  reign  Latimer, 
preaching  before  the  king,  mentions  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  father's  prosperity,  that  though  but  a 
yeoman,  he  gave  his  daughters  five  pounds  each 
for  their  portion. 

1553,  Jvly  6.  DUd,  King  Edward  VI.  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his 
reign,  greatly  regretted  by  all,  as  his  early  virtues 
gave  a  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  a  happy 
reign.  This  prince  was  solemnly  struck  with  tne 
feeling  that  he  was  not  seated  on  a  throne  to  be 
a  trifler  or  a  sensualist :  and  this  simplicity  of 
mind  is  very  remarkable  in  the  entries  of  his 
Diary,*  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and 
conveys  a  notion  of  that  precocity  of  intellect, 
which  would  not  suffer  his  infirm  health  to  relax 
in  his  royal  duties.  He  died  at  Greenwich,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster. 

The  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  the 
progrress  of  the  Reformation  under  this  youth- 
ful and  amiable  monarch,  were,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  nation,  disappointed  by  his  prema- 
ture death.  During  his  last  sickness,  he  settled 
the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Grev,  his  cousin,  mar- 
ried to  lord  Guildford  Dudley.  On  his  death, 
this  lovely  and  learned  female,  who  was  then 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  versed  in  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian  languages,  was,  in  opposition  to  her 
own  wishes,  proclaimed  queen.  Her  regal  rolen- 
dour  was  sustained  only  for  a  few  days.  Mary 
obtained  the  throne,  and  lady  Jane  Grey  and 
her  husband  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
Febnuuy  12th,  1554.  The  evening  before  she 
suffered,  she  sent  her  sister,  Lady  Katherine,  a 
letter,  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  Greek 
Testament;  and  which  is  so  excellent  in  its 
sentiments,  and  so  clearly  exhibits  the  piety  of 


*  Marcus  Antoninna's  celebrated  work,  entitled  Of  tke 
ihingM  Khich  concern  hinuetf,  would  be  a  good  deftnltion 
of  the  use  and  purpose  of  a  diary.  Shafteshnry  calls  a 
diary,  "  A  Fault-book,"  Intended  for  self. correction;  and 
a  colonel  Barwood,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  kept  a 
diary,  which  In  the  spirit  of  the  times  he  entitled  "  Slips, 
Inflrmities,  and  Passages  of  Providence."  Such  a  dlwy 
is  a  moral  Instroment,  should  the  writer  exerdse  it  on 
himself^  and  on  all  around  him. 

One  of  our  old  writers  qoaintly  observes,  that  "the 
ancients  used  to  take  their  stomach -pill  of  self«xamina- 
tion  every  night.  Some  used  little  books,  or  tablets, 
which  they  tied  at  their  girdles,  in  which  they  kept  a 
memorial  of  what  they  did,  against  their  night  reckoning." 
We  know  that  Titus,  the  delight  of  mankind,  as  he  has 
been  called,  kept  a  diary  of  all  his  actions,  and  when  at 
night  be  found  upon  examination  that  he  had  peifbtmed 
nothing  memorable,  he  would  exclaim  "  Amid  I  lUemper- 
didimut  /"    FHends  1  we  have  lost  a  day  I 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  recollect  the  name  of  Alfred, 
and  we  have  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  manual  which 
this  monarch,  so  strict  a  manager  of  his  time,  yet  found 
leisure  to  pursue:  it  would  have  interested  as  much  more 
even  than  his  ttanslatloDS,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Alfred  carried  In  bis  bosom  memorandum  leaves,  in  which 
be  made  collections  from  his  studies,  and  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  frequent  examination  of  this  journal,  that 
he  called  It  his  Aaiuf  too*,  because,  says  Spelman,  day  and 
aigbt  be  ever  had  It  In  hand  with  him. 
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its  author,  that  we  insert  the  following  extract : 

"I  have  here  sent  you,  my  dear  sister  Eathe- 
rine,  a  book,  which  although  it  be  not  outwardly 
trimmed  with  gold,  or  the  curious  embroidery  of 
the  artfullest  needles,  yet  inwardly  it  is  more 
worth  than  all  the  precious  mines  which  the  vast 
world  can  boast  of,"  &c.*  A  copy  of  this  letter 
in  the  British  Museum,  rones  a  little  from  the 
above: — "  I  haue  sent  yo  good  sustr.  K.  a  boke 
wh  although  it  be  not  outwardly  rimid  with 
gold,"  &c. 

From  this,  and  the  great  love  of  books  which 
lady  Jane  Grey  is  known  to  have  had,  it  may 
be  pronounced  all  but  certain  that  she  was 
accustomed  to  employ  some  of  the  leisure  she 
possessed  in  the  embroidery  of  the  covers  of  them. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  as  much  superior  to 
Maiy  in  abilities  and  learning,  as  she  was  in  the 
virtues  of  her  character.  The  story  of  her  being 
fonnd  by  Roger  Ascfaam,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  her  age,  reading  the  Phmdo  of  Plato,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
most  accomplished  and  extraordinary  princess; 
and  it  will  ever  be  reflected  upon  with  sin- 
cere concern,  that  she  should  be  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  crooked 
politics  of  her  father-in-law,  John  Dudley,  duke 
of  Northumberland^: 

1663.  On  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI., 
Richard  Giafton,  in  consequence  of  being  king's 
printer,  was  employed  to  print  the  proclamation, 
by  which  lady  Jane  Grey  was  declared  succes- 
sor to  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  measures  that 
had  been  concerted  by  her  father-in-law,  the 
dake  of  Northumberland ;  but  on  queen  Mary's 
accession  to  the  throne,  Grafton  though  he  had 
done  no  more  than  discharged  the  duty  of  his 
office,  lost  a  debt  of  j£300,  which  was  owing  to 
him  from  the  crown  at  the  lime  of  king  Edward's 
death,  and  was  immediately  deprived  of  his 
patent,  and  John  Cawood  put  in  his  room.  The 
reason  of  this  deprivation,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
patent  granted  to  his  successor,  was,  his  having 
printed  the  proclamation  for  declaring  lady  Jane 
Grey  queen  of  England.  This,  it  seems,  was 
considered  as  nothing  less  than  high  treason  in 
those  days.  Besides  the  loss  of  his  debt  and 
peitent,  he  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  six 
weeks  in  the  Fleet  prison.  Whether  this  prose- 
cution was  carried  on  against  him  on  account  of 
the  above  proclamation,  or  for  printing  the 
Bible  in  English,  is  not  so  evident.  His  reform- 
ation principles,  of  which  he  could  not  give 
greater  proof  than  by  encouraging  the  En^ish 
Bible,  might  excite  the  disgust  against  him; 


•  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  tady  Jane  Grey's  letter 
wmg  sold  at  the  sale  of  Sir  M.  Sykes,  for  ^10  10<.  This 
edition  was  not  known  to  lord  Oiford.    It  has  the  follow- 

"A  moaste  thitefull,  plthye,  and  learned  treatise,  how 
a  Christian  man  ongbt  to  behave  himself  In  the  dann^er 
of  Death ;  and  how  they  are  to  be  relieved  and  comforted 
whose  deare  llrendes  ar  departed  oate  of  thys  world,  moail 
neoe—arge  for  tkU  imr  fnfortmtale  age  and  torrinofitll 
daga,"  Black  letter,  gvo.,  without  date,  and  no  printer's 
name,  which  was  no  donbt  concealed,  on  account  of  the 
above  exhortation  at  the  end. 

t  Beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  Angnst  II,  16SS. 


though  £he  affair  of  the  proclamation  was  made 
the  handle,  as  the  more  plausible  and  political 
pretence.  During  his  confinement,  or  at  least 
while  he  was  out  of  business,  he  employed  him- 
self in  writing.  The  subject  upon  which  he  fell 
was  the  Hittory  of  England;  an  abridgement  of 
the  chronicles  which  he  put  together;  but  it  was 
not  printed  till  1562. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  she 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation  for  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  condemning  all  plays 
and  interludes  intended  to  satyrize  the  practices 
of  the  catholic  church ;  and  endeavoured  by  the 
most  vigorous  measures  to  re-establish  the  old 
religion,  and  the  suppression  of  the  reformation. 

1553,  Dec.  29.  John  Cawood  had  a  patent  in 
the  following  words : — 

"The  queen,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  sends 
greeting.  Know  ye,  that  of  our  special  favour, 
&c.  for  the  good,  true,  and  acceptable  service  of 
our  beloved  John  Cawood,  printer,  already  per- 
formed, by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  to  the  said  John 
Cawood,  the  office  of  our  prmter  of  all  and  singu- 
lar our  statute  books,  acts,  proclamations,  injunc- 
tions, and  other  volumes  and  things,  under  what 
name  or  title  soever,  either  already  or  hereafter 
to  be  published  in  the  English  language.  Which 
office  is  now  vacant,  and  in  our  disposal,  foras- 
much as  R.  Grafton,  who  lately  had  and  exer- 
cised that  office,  hath  forfeited  it  by  printing  a 
certain  proclamation,  setting  forth  tlutt  one  Jane, 
wife  of  Guilford  Dudley,  was  queen  of  England, 
which  Jane  is  indeed  a  false  traitor,  and  not 
queen  of  England;  and  by  these  presents  we 
constitute  the  said  John  Cawood  o|ir  printer  in 
the  premises,  to  have  and  exereise,  by  himself, 
or  sufficient  deputies,  the  said  office,  with  all 
the  profits  and  advantages  anyway  appertaining 
thereto,  during  his  natural  life,  in  as  ample 
manner  as  R.  Grafton  or  any  others  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  enjoyed  it  heretofore. 

"  Wherefore  we  prohibit  all  our  subjects,  what- 
soever and  wheresoever,  and  all  otner  persons 
whatsoever,  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  either 
by  themselves  or  othen,  in  our  dominions,  or  out 
of  them,  any  books  or  volumes,  the  printing  of 
which  is  granted  to  the  aforesaid  John  Cawood; 
and  that  none  cause  to  be  repiinted,  import,  or 
cause  to  be  imported,  or  sell  within  our  king- 
dom, any  books  printed  in  our  dominions  by  the 
said  John  Cawood,  or  hereafter  to  be  printed  by 
him  in  foreign  parts,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting all  such  books,  &c. 

"  And  we  do  grant  power  unto  John  Cawood, 
and  his  assigns,  to  seize  and  confiscate  to  our  use 
all  such  booKS,  &c.  as  he  or  they  shall  find  so 
prohibited,  without  let  or  hindrance;  and  to 
emoy  the  sum  of  £0  13t.  Ad.  per  annum  during 
life,  to  be  received  out  of  our  treasury.  And 
whereas  our  dear  brother  Edward  VI.,  &c.  did 
grant  unto  Reginald  Wolf  the  office  of  printer 
and  bookseller  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  we, 
out  of  our  abundant  grace,  &c.  for  ourselves, 
heirs,  and  successors,  do  give  and  grant  to  the 
said  John  Cawood  the  said  office,  wiUt  the  fee  of 
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16*.  8d.  per  annam,  and  all  other  profits  and 
advantages  thereto  belonnnff ,  to  be  entered  upon 
immediately  after  the  aeatk  of  the  aforesaid 
Reginald,  and  to  be  enjoved  by  him  during  his 
natural  life,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the 
Had  Rerinald  now  has,  and  exercises  that  office, 
&c.    Given  at  Westminster,  29  Dec.  1553." 

1553.  The  copie  of  a  pistol  or  letter  sent  to 
Gilband  Potter,  in  the  tyme  when  he  was  in 
prison,  for  speaking  of  our  most  true  queene's 
part  the  lady  Maiy,  before  he  had  his  ears  cut 
off  the  13th  of  July. 

1553.  George  Jove,  or  Jor,  otherwise  Gierke 
or  Clark,  was,  according  to  Bale,  bom  near 
Newnham  abbey,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  some  time  fellow  of 
Peter-house  ooU^.  He  appears  to  have  resided 
abroad  for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  have  written 
several  works  there  and  likewise  been  the  cor- 
rector of  the  Dutch  press.  (See  pp.  236  and  250 
ante.)  Fuller  says,  "Notwithstanding  many 
machinations  against  his  life,  he  found  ms  coffin 
where  he  fetehed  his  cradle — being  peaceably 
buried  in  his  native  country,  1553.  His  name 
appears  to  the  colophon  of  A  CatUrayt  Cotuul- 
taeicn,  1541. 

1553,  Roger  Madeley.  Of  (his  printer 
Ames  found  only  a  copy  of  verses,  intitled :  An 
invectyve  againtt  trtaton.  In  two  columns  on  a 
half  uteet,  sisniAring  the  joy  of  the  people,  5cc. 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1553.  At  the  end,  i^nu  a({. 
T.  W.  Imprinted  at  London  ly  Roger  Madeley, 
aad  are  to  be  told  in  PauUs  church  yarde,  at  the 
lynge  of  the  Starre.     Folio. 

1553.  John  Torre  dwelt  in  Paul's  church- 
yard, at  the  signe  of  the  Cocke ;  and  was  of  the 
stationers'  company,  in  1556. 

A  theet  almanack  and  prognottication  for  the 
year  of  our  lord  1551,  Sinumii  Heuringii,  Saeli- 
eidenu,  doctor  in  ^ytick  and  attrommiy,  at 
Hagenaw. 

1553.  William  Riddel  was  probably  John 
Dav's  servant  Some  have  thought  the  name 
fictitious.  He  printed  Two  epittlet,  wherin  it 
declared  the  bramiiek  headineu  oftheLuthenou, 
Sfc.  Translated  by  Henry  lord  Strafford.  I6mo. 
1553.  The  whole  Bible,  by  Miles  Coverdale 
dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  printed  by  Richard 
Jugge,  in  folio.  The  character  of  this  bible,  and 
the  form  of  the  points,  seem  to  be  foreign.  It  is 
called  in  the  title,  the  tcWe  hihle,  probably  be- 
cause the  apocryphal  books,  omitted  m  the  former 
edition,  are  inserted  in  this.  The  price  affixed  to' 
the  new  testament  with  notes,  printed  by  Jugge, 
4to.  was  22  pence  per  copy  in  sheets. 

1553,  Oct.  27.  The  fate  of  Michael  Servetus, 
who  was  burnt  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  is  an 
awful  instance  of  the  truth,  that  the  spirit  of 
peisecution  was  not  only  exercised  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Romish  church,  but  infected  even 
those  who  were  resisting  the  passive  authority, 
and  enduring  theprivation  of  intrepid  defenders 
oi  the  gospd.  The  history  of  this  learned  and 
unfortunate  man  is  well  known.  He  was  bom 
at  Tillanueva,  in  Arragon,  in  1509,  but  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 


doctor  in  medicine.  The  sing^ularity  and  bold- 
ness of  his  opinions  created  him  enemies,  he 
therefore  left  Paris,  and  went  to  Lyons,  where 
he  was  employed  by  the  Frelons,  who  were  emi- 
nent printers,  as  corrector  of  the  press.  From 
Lyons  he  removed  to  Chailieu,  and  from  thence 
to  Vienne,  at  the  request  of  Peter  Palmer,  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  who  honoured  him  with  lus 
frienoship,  and  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
palace.  His  literary  connections  led  him  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  Lyons,  where  he  revised 
an  edition  of  Pagninus's  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  printed  in  1542,  by  Cas- 
par Trechsel,  for  Hugo  de  la  Parte.  Smetus 
accompanied  the  text  with  scholia,  or  notes, 
in  which  he  defended  a  number  of  Socinian 
positions;  and  prefixed  a  preface,  in  which  he 
concluded  that  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have 
no  reference  to  Chnst,  but  in  a  secondary  sense. 
For  this  work  he  is  said  to  have  received  five 
hundred  livres  from  the  booksellers  who  em- 
ployed him.  His  Note*  on  the  Bible,  and  Us 
other  anti-trinitarian  writings,  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vienne.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  out  of  prison;  and  designing  to 
settle  at  Naples,  and  exercise  his  profession  of 
medicine,  imprudently  visited  Geneva  in  dis- 

ni.  Calvin  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival 
he  denounced  him  to  the  magistrates  as  an 
impious  man,  and  a  propagator  of  doctrines 
dangerous  to  salvation.  In  consequence  of  Cal- 
vin's representation  he  was  imprisoned,  and  after- 
wards, being  brought  to  trial,  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive.  The  dreadful  sentence  was 
executed  on  this  day.  "  He  was  upwards  of 
two  hours  in  the  fire,  the  wood  bemg  green, 
little  in  quantity,  and  the  wind  unfavourable." 

Petrus  Angelus  Manzolius, probably  an  Italian 
who  flourished  about  this  period,  wrote  a  poem, 
which  he  termed  the  Zodiac  of  Human  Life; 
he  divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  each  bong 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve 
signs,  the  grand  object  of  which  is,  to  teach  men 
the  road  to  present  and  eternal  happiness. 
The  many  sarcasms  entertained  in  this  work 
against  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  caused  the  Catholics  to  place  it  in  the 
first  rank  of  heretical  books  in  the  index  Ex- 
purgatoriut.  Had  the  author  lived  long  enough, 
ne  would  have  been  burnt  alive ;  for  the  Cauo. 
lies  took  up  his  body  from  the  grave,  and  to 
punish  the  author  for  what  he  had  written  against 
them,  reduced  it  to  ashes.  The  poem  is  really 
a  fiue  one,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known.  BibHoyraphical  Dicdtmary,  printed  by 
J.  Tomeesius,  1566.     16mo. 

1553,  Pope  Julius  III.*  by  an  edict  ordered 
inquiry  to  be  made  after  the  Talmudical  volumes 
of  the  Jews;t  and  all  the  copies  that  could  be 


*  Jean  Mule  do  Moot,  pope  Jnliiu  in.,  died  Hircb  », 
issd. 

t  The  Jenitattm  Talnatd  was  printed  at  Venice,  bjr 
Daniel  Bomberg,  alxnt  1SS3,  in  one  vol.  folio,  and  after- 
ward! with  marginal  notes  at  Cracow,  in  Ifiog.  Tbe 
BaiftimiMh  Tatmud  bag  been  printed  several  times  i  at 
Venice, in  l()so,folioi  andinqaaito,atAmatsnl«m,lnlM4. 
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met  with,  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  to  be  seized 
end  burnt,  whilst  they  were  celebrating  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  September  of  this  year; 
when,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  In- 
quisition, 12,000  volumes  of  the  Talmvd  were 
committed  to  the  flames  by  order  of  Julius's 
successor,  Paul  IV.    Leusdeni  Philalog. 

1664.  George  Willer,  whom  some  impro- 
perly call  Viller,  and  others  Walter,  a  bookseller 
at  Augsburg,  who  kept  a  large  shop,  and  fre- 
quented the  Frankfort  fairs,  first  fell  upon  the 
plan  of  causing  to  be  printed  every  fair  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  new  booh,  in  which  the  size,  and 
printers'  names  were  marked.  Winer's  catalogues 
were  printed  till  the  year  1592,  bv  Nicol  Bassaeus, 
a  printer  at  Frankfort.  Other  booksellers,  how- 
ever, must  have  soon  published  catalogues  of  the 
like  kind,  though  that  of  Wilier  continued  a  long 
time  to  the  principal.  In  all  those  catalogues, 
which  are  in  quarto,  and  not  paged,  the  follow- 
ing order  is  observed.  The  Latin  books  occupy 
the  first  place,  beginning  with  the  protestant, 
theological  works,  perhaps,  because  Wilier  was 
a  Lutheran ;  then  come  the  catholics ;  and  after 
these  books  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, poetry,  and  music.  The  second  place  is 
assigned  to  German  books,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  same  manner.* 

1664,  3fay.  Greenwich.  A  small  tract  pub- 
lished during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  purports 
to  hare  have  been  printed  here  :  it  is  entitled, 
A  faythfull  Admonycion  of  a  certm  trewe  pastor 
and  prophete  tent  unto  the  Germanes,  &c.  tiow 
translated  into  Inglt/ssh,  &c.  12*.  At  the  end, 
on  signature  K.  iii.  we  read,  Imprynted  at  Grene- 
viych  hy  Comrade  Freeman,  in  the  month  of  May 
1564.  But  the  types,  spelling,  &c.  all  prove  the 
volume  to  have  been  executed  in  Switzerland  or 
the  Low  Countries.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bodleian  library. — L)r.  Cotton. 

1564,  July  25.  Queen  Mary  was  married  to 
Philip  of  Spain.f  In  the  g^rand  marriage  pro- 
cession, which  took  place  in  the  city  of  I^ndon, 
they  passed  the  conduit  in  Gracechurch-street, 
which  was  finely  painted,  and  on  which  were 
represented  the  nine  worthies,  of  which  king 
Hsnry  VIII.  was  one.  He  was  painted  "in 
harness,"  having  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  in 
the  other  a  book,  on  which  was  written  Verbum 
Dei  (the  tcord  of  God,)  which  he  was  delivering 


*  In  Beckmann'B  Hittory  of  Imentioni,  vol.  ill.  pp.  lit 
— 1 3S,  U  an  interesting  account  relative  to  book  catalogmea. 

t  In  16S5,  John  Wayland  printed  The  account  of  the 
ttrrivali  and  landyng,  and  matt  noble  marryage  of  the 
moete  ilhtttre  prynce  Philppe,  prynce  of  Spa^,  to  the 
moet  excellent  princea  Mary  qvene  of  England^  aolcmniaated 
in  the  citie  of  Winchester;  and  how  he  was  recyeusd  and 
installed  at  Windsore,  and  of  his  iriumphyng  ejifriee  in  the 
noble  citie  of  London,  &c.  Tlie  following:  la  a  description 
of  the  prince  from  the  above  work: — "Of  visage  he  is 
well  favoured,  with  a  broad  forehead,  and  grey  lyes, 
streight  nosed,  and  manly  countenance.  From  the  fore- 
head to  the  point  of  bya  chynne,  bla  face  growetb  small, 
his  pace  is  princely,  and  gate  so  streight  and  npright,  as 
he  loseth  no  inch  of  Us  hi|;bte,  wUh  a  yeallowe  berde ; 
arme,  legge,  and  every  other  Umme  to  the  same,  as  nature 
cannot  worke  a  more  parfite  paterne;  and  as  I  have 
teamed,  of  the  age  of  xxviii  years,  whose  majesty  I  Judge 
to  be  of  a  atonte  stomake,  pregnant  witted,  and  of  most 
Jentelnatnni.'* 


to  his  son  Edward.  This  representation  occa- 
sioned the  painter  considerable  trouble,  for  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  sent  for  him,  and  calling 
him  villain  and  traitor,  angrily  told  him,  that  he 
had  summoned  him  by  order  of  her  majesty,  and 
that  he  should  rather  nave  put  the  book  into  the 
queen's  hand,  for  she  had  reformed  the  church 
and  religion,  with  other  things,  according  to  the 
pure  and  sincere  word  of  God.  After  making' 
an  apology,  the  painter  was  ordered  to  deface 
the  book  and  its  title,  and  then  dismissed.  This 
order  the  painter  executed  so  completely,  that 
Fox  remarks,  "  that  fearing  lest  he  should  leave 
some  part  of  the  book,  or  Verbum  Dei  in  king 
Henry's  hand,  he  wiped  away  a  piece  of  his 
fingers  withall." 

1664.  Christian  Wechel,  a  celebrated 
printer  at  Paris,  and  the  father  of  a  family  of 
printers,  is  said  to  have  become  professionally 
Known  about  the  year  1622.  Between  that 
period  and  1564,  he  executed  numerous  impres- 
sions, in  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  some 
also  in  the  Hebrew  language.  He  first  prac- 
tised the  art  under  the  distinction  of  the 
Scutum  Batiliente,  or  arms  of  Basil,  which  was 
perhaps  his  native  city ;  and  afterwards  tub 
Pegato,  which  became  the  hereditary  device  of 
the  family. 

Each  book  of  Wechel's  Grammatiea  Greeea  of 
Gaza,  atmi  1629,  is  printed  separately,  with  a 
distinct  title.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  a 
specimen  is  given  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  in 
double  columns  in  the  same  page,  after  the  plan 
of  Conrad  Gesner ;  which  method,  as  Maittaire 
observes,  was  not  yet  common  in  French  impres- 
sions. Christian  Wechel  gave  to  the  public 
many  of  the  Opuscula  of  Galen,  as  well  m  the 
original  Greek  as  in  difierent  Latin  versions.  He 
was  remarkable  for  publishing  select  parts  of 
Greek  authors  of  every  description,  which  he 
thought  promoted  the  sale.  He  was  esteemed  by 
Erasmus,  some  of  whose  works  he  first  intro- 
duced to  the  public.  Gesner  inscribed  to  him 
the  thirteenth  book  of  his  .Pandects,  Tiguri, 
1648.  He  deems  him  worthy  of  being  numbered 
among  the  most  renowned  typographers  of 
his  age.  Wechel  is  also  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  trouble  in  1634,  for  having  sold  a 
treatise  of  Erasmus,  De  eso  interdicto  ramtum, 
which  had  been  censured  by  the  divines  of 
Paris.  He  exercised  however  his  profession  at 
Paris  apparently  with  success,  till  the  year  1664, 
as  we  nave  said:  and  then  died,  leaving  his 
establishment  to  Andrew  his  son. 

1664.  In  the  Oppenheimer  library  is  a  book 
executed  at  Adrianople,  a  fine  city  of  European 
Turkey,  executed  by  die  Jews.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  scriptures  either  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, or  in  more  modem  versions,  was  not 
confined  to  those  states  in  which  Christianity 
was  the  acknowledged  religion  of  the  land,  since 
we  find  the  Jews  who  had  oeen  driven  by  perse- 
cution to  take  refuge  under  infidel  governments, 
establishing  printing  presses  in  various  places, 
particularly  at  Constantinople  and  Thessalonica. 
In  1622,  Samuel  ben  David  Nachmias,  a  cele- 
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biated  printer  of  Constuntiiiople,  published  the 
Hebrew  PaUatetich,  MegiUoth,  and  Haphtanik,* 
with  the  TmrymM  and  JemUh  Cvmmentariti,  in 
foHo.  In  1546,  a  Polyglott  PenWetieh,  in  fol. 
was  printed  in  the  same  city,  by  Eliezer  Beiab 
GeisoD  Soncinatis.  It  contained  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Persic  version 
of  R.  Jacob  F.  Joseph  Taros,  or  Tusensis,  the 
Arabic  rermon  of  Saadios  Gaon,  and  the  rab- 
binical Commentary  of  Rashi,  or  R.  Solomon 
ben  Jaichi.  The  book  of  Exodus  of  this  Poly- 
glott,  beats  date  IM6.  In  1547,  there  was 
another  Polyglott  Pentateuch  published  from  the 
same  press,  with  the  Hebrew  text;  the  old 
SpaniMi  version  for  the  refugee  Spanish  Jews ; 
the  modem  Greek,  as  used  by  the  Canutes  of 
Constantinople,  who  do  not  understand  Hebrew; 
and  the  Targum  and  Commentary,  as  in  the 
former  editions.  In  1516,  the  Pentateuch  and 
MegiUoth,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Taryum  and 
Rabbinicttl  CommcntoTy,  were  printed  at  The&sa- 
kmica;  in  1517,  Job,  m  Hebrew  and  Chaldee; 
in  1522,  and  several  times  subsequently,  the 
Ptabtu,  in  Hebrew,  with  Rabbinical  Commen- 
taria;  and  in  1535  the  Prior  Prophets,  (as  the 
Jews  denominate  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings,  with  the  Commentary  of  R.  Kimchi. 
Le  Long  (edit.  Match)  mentions  some  few 
other  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  pub- 
lished Dy  the  Jews  of  Constantinople  and  Thes- 
salonica,  about  the  same  time. 

1554,  July.  A  goodly  Utter  lent  too  thefayeth- 
full  in  London,  Newcaitell,  Banpyke,  and  to  all 
other  within  the  realme  of  England,  that  love  the 
nmminge  of  tmre  Lorde  Jeius,  by  Jhtm  Knox. 
Imprinted  at  Rome  before  the  caitte  of  S.  Angel, 
at  the  sign  of  tainet  Peter,  in  the  moneth  of  July, 
in  the  tfear  of  our  Lord  1554.  A  confetrion  and 
declaration  of  praiers  added  thereto,  by  Jhon 
Knox.    H.  Singleton's  rebus  at  the  end.    12mo. 

In  the  same  year  we  find  an  admonition  by 
M.  John  Knox  to  the  faithfull.  I%nted  at 
Ralykow,  the  30lh  day  of  July.  Cum  pririlejio, 
ad  iti^^mendum  tolum.    Twelves. 

1554.  We  have  already  noticed  (page  83, 
■ate)  that  by  the  authority  of  the  loid  mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen,  the  stationers  were 
formed  into  a  guild,  or  fraternity,  and  had  their 
ordinances  made  for  their  good  government  of 
the  fellowship,  as  appears  by  a  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  company  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen,  in  1645 ;  in  which  they  state 
that  their  brotherhood,  or  corporation,  had  then 
been  governed  by  wholesome  ordinances  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thus 
constituted,  they  regularly  assembled  under  the 


*  The  MegilMh  la  tbe  tenn  applied  by  the  lewt  to  tlMt 
portion  of  the  sacred  wrttinn  which  inclades  Ruth, 
btber,  Ecdesiutes,  Lamentmuoiu,  and  SolomOD'a  Songs, 
the  HapUarotk  are  fifty-foor  cbaptera  or  lessons  selected 
out  of  the  Prophets,  and  read  in  the  synagogues  by  the 
Jews,  on  their  sabbatli*  and  other  festirals.— See  Keitni- 
cotet  DiMterlatUnu,  Diss.  S,  pp.  ilj,  sia 

t  This  boolc  of  Knox's  must  liare  been  printed  abroad, 
and  not  In  Scotland,  for  he  was  not  then  in  the  kingdom, 
nor  durst  he  have  printed  ittheteatthattime.  This  place 
Balykow,  seems  to  be  tictitions. 


government  of  a  master  and  two  wardens.  Their 
first  hall  was  in  Milk-street;*  but  in  1550,  it 
appears  that  the  company  had  begnn  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  a  removal  of  their  hall,  and  to 
a  more  substantial  incorporation,  for  in  that 
year  the  following  memorandum  stands  in  the 
front  of  the  earliest  book  of  these  records  that 
is  preserved:  "Anno,  1550,  the  13  of  Marche, 
Master  Sholmley,-\-  of  Lincolne's-inne,  promised 
to  be  of  counsaill  with  the  company  of  station- 
ers, when  they  should  conveniently' desire  it." 

St.  Peter's  college,  the  place  fixed  on  for  their 
new  hall,  was  probably  obtained  for  them  by 
Mr.  Seres,  who  occupied  a  part  of  it.  The  com- 
pany purchased  the  site ;  and,  about  1563, 
adapted  the  old  building  to  their  own  purposes. 
Tbe  chapel  was  converted  into  an  armory  and  a 
warehouse.  It  is  supposed  that  Peter's  college 
stood  on  tbe  spot  now  occupied  by  the  garden  of 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  church  yard.^ 

The  fitting  up  of  the  new  hall  (which  was  a 
large  building)  was  defrayed  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  the  severu  members.  Among 
other  benefactions,  sixteen  glazed  windows  were 
contributed;  and  also  the  wainscoting  both  of 
the  parlour  and  the  council-chamber. 

A  Benevolence  was  collected,  in  1554,  towards 
"  the  charges  of  the  hall;"  and  in  an  "Account 
of  money  received  and  paid  by  John  Cawood 
and  Henry  Cooke,  from  Dec.  9,  1554,  to  July 
18,  1557,    are  these  entries: 

"  Item,  receyved  in  monye  at  the  gevynge  up 
of  Mr.  Barthelette  and  Mr.  Bonham  tbayre 
accumpts,  at  the  hands  of  the  coUecters, 
LviiM.  \d.  ob." 

Several  sums  were  also  received  for  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  hall  for  different  public 
purposes. 

1654-5.  "  Item,  receivyd,  the  viii  dave  of 
January,  of  the  Wardmothe  Inquest  of  Castell 
Baynard  Warde,  for  occupyinge  the  hall,  48." 
[This  sum  in  subsequent  years  was  204.1 

"  Item,  recevyd  for  occupyinge  the  hall  at  a 
wedding,  3<.  4d.^ 

Another  Benevolence,  in  1554,  towards  "the 
Corporation;"  to  which  Mr.  Dockwra,  then 
master,  contributed  40<.;  Mr.  Cawood,  30<.; 
Mr.  Cuoke,  35«.;  Reginald  Wolfe,  20f.;  and 
Mrs.  Toye.  20*. 

The  building,  when  fitted  up,  consisted  of  a 


*  The  company  still  possess  two  houses  in  Wood-street, 
and  three  in  Frun-auey  and  Clement's-court,  in  Milk- 
street,  built  after  the  Are  of  London,  on  the  site  at  fbnit 
original  hsU. 

t  Ralph  Cholmondly,  esq.  who  married  SUzabeth  Red- 
man, widow  of  Robert  Redman,  of  whom  see  176  ante. 

t  Stowe,  speaking  of  this  part  of  London,  says,  "Thea 
was  there  the  Stationers'  Rail,  lately  bnilded  for  them,  in 
the  place  of  Peter's  College ;  where,  in  the  year,  IMl,  the 
4th  day  of  January,  five  men  were  slayne  by  the  fall  of 
earth  upon  them,  digging  fot  a  well."— JVicAofa. 

(  Many  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  uses  made  of 
Stationers'  hall ,  may  be  fonnd  in  Malone's  Life  of  Brjiden ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  last  century,  conceits 
were  frequentiy  given  in  it,  similar  to  those  now  common 
in  Hanorer-square  and  other  places.  Numbers  of  fdnecal 
feasts  and  convivial  meetings  liave  besides  been  celebrated 
and  held  there,  exclusive  of  those  peculiar  to  the  com- 
pany.— Nichols. 
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ball,  sufficiently  capacious  fur  tlie  WaTdmote 
Inquest,  a  great  parlour,  a  council-chamher  (in 
which  were  nine  historical  paintings,  and  at 
least  two  portraits,)  kitchen,  buttery,  and  seve- 
ral warehouses;  over  which  were  rooms  let  out  to 
different  tenants ;  among  whom  were,  in  1557, 

£  :  d. 

John  Pont,  who  paid  annually 3    3  0 

John  Walley,  for  one  chamber 0  13  A 

William  Serra,  for  a  cellar 0    4  0 

The  records  of  the  company  contain  a  parti- 
cular account  of  its  furniture  in  1557,  for  which 
see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  p.  356. 

1555,  June  6.  The  following  proclamation 
was  issued  against  printing,  vending,  or  possess- 
ing heretical  books. 

"Whereas  dyvers  books,  filled  both  with 
heresye,  sedition,  and  treason,  have  of  late, 
and  be  dayly  brought  into  this  realme,  out  of 
forreigne  countrys,  and  places  beyond  the  seas, 
and  some  also  covertly  printed  within  this  realme, 
and  caste  abroad  in  sundry  partes  thereof, — the 
king's  and  queen's  majesties,  doth  by  this  thyr 
present  proclaymation  declare  and  publysh  to  all 
theyr  subjects,  that  whosoever  shall,  after  the 
proclaymation  hereof,  be  found  to  have  any  of 
the  sayd  wicked  and  seditious  books,  or  fynding 
them,  do  not  forthwith  bume  the  same,  without 
shewing  or  readyng  the  same  to  any  other  per- 
son, shall  in  that  case  bee  reputed  and  taken  for 
a  rebell,  and  shall  without  delaye  be  executed 
for  that  offence,  according  to  thorder  of  martiall 
law." 

Seven  days  after  the  above,  the  following 
proclamation  was  issued;  which  after  reciting 
the  substance  of  the  statute  of  the  second  of 
Henry  IV.  enjoins: — ^That  no  person  or  per- 
sons of  what  estate,  degree,  or  condytiou  soever 
he  or  they  be,  from  nenceforthe  presume  to 
bringe,  or  convey,  or  cause  to  be  broughte  and 
conveyed,  into  this  realme  anye  Bookes,  wryt- 
inges,  or  workes  hereafter  mentyoned ;  that  ys 
to  saye,  any  booke,  or  bookes,  wrytinges,  or 
workes,  made  or  sett  fourthe  by,  or  in  the  name 
of  Martyn  Luther;  or  any  booke,  or  bookes, 
wrytinges,  or  works,  made  or  sett  forthe  by,  or 
in  the  name  of  Oecolampadyus,  Sivinglius, 
John  Calvyn,  Pomerane,  John  Alasco,  BuUyn- 
ger,  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Bamardinus  Ochinus, 
Erasmus  Sarcerius,  Peter  Martyr,  Hughe  Laty- 
mer,  Roberte  Barnes,  otherwyse  called  Freere 
Barnes,  John  Bale,  otherwise  called  Freere 
'  Bale,  Justus,  Jonas,  John  Hoper,  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  William  Tyndale,  Thomas  Cranmer,  late 
archebyshop  of  Canterburye,  Wylliam  Turner, 
Theodore  Basyll,  otherwyse  called  Thomas  Bea- 
con, John  Frythe  Rove ;  and  the  book  commonly 
called  Holies  Croniclei;  or  any  of  them  in  the 
Latyn  tonge,  Duche  tonge,  English  tonge, 
Italyan  tonge,  or  French  tonge,  or  any  other 
lyke  booke,  paper,  wrytinge,  or  wourke,  made, 
prynted,  or  sett  forth  by  any  other  peisone  or 
persons,  conteyninge  false  doctryne,  contrarye, 
and  agaynste  the  catholyque  favthe,  and  the 
doctryne  of  the  catholyque  churcne.  And  also, 
that  no  persone,  or  peisons  presume  to  wryte. 


prynle,  utter,  sell,  reade,  or  keape,  or  cause  to 
be  wrytten,  &c.  any  of  the  sayde  bookes,  or  any 
booke,  or  books,  wrytten,  or  printed  in  Uie  Lat- 
ten,  or  Englyshe  tonge,  concemynge  the  com- 
mon service  sett  forth  in  Englyshe,  to  be  used  in 
the  churches  of  this  realme,  in  the  tyme  of 
Kinge  Edward  the  VI.  commonly  called  the 
Comnamyon  Booke,  but  shall  wythin  the  space 
of  fyfteen  dayes  next  after  the  publicatyon  of 
this  proclamatyon,  bring,  or  delyver,  or  cause 
the  sayd  bookes,  and  everye  of  tnem  remayne- 
ing  in  their  custodies,  and  k«>iDge,  to  be 
broughte,  and  delyvereii  to  thorainarye  of  the 
dioces,  to  his  chauncelloure,  or  commssaryes, 
withoute  fraude,  colour,  or  deceipte,  at  the  sayde 
ordinaries  will  and  disposition  to  be  bumte,  or 
otherwyse  to  be  usyae,  orderyd,  as  by  the 
canons,  in  that  case  lymyted  and  apoynted.  -  -  - 
And  their  Majestyes  by  this  proclamatyon  gevetli 
full  power  aucthorytie  to  all  byshops,  and  ordy- 
naryes,  and  all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  -  iScc. 

and  expresslye  commauudeth, that  they, 

and  everie  of  theim,  within  their  several  Ivmyts 
and  jurisdictions,  shall  in  the  defaults  and  nep;- 
lygence  of  the  said  subjects,  after  the  sayd  fyf- 
tene  dayes  expyred,  enquyer,  and  serche  oute  the 
sayde  bookes,  wrytings,  and  works,  and  for  this 
purpose  enter  into  thehowse,orhowses,  clossetts, 
and  secrete  places  of  everye  person  of  whatsoever 
degree,  being  negligente  in  this  behalf,  and  sus- 
pected to  kepe  anye  suche  booke,  wrytinge,  or 
workes,  contraiye  to  this  proclamatyon." 

1555.  Printing  introouced  into  the  city  of 
Waterford,  in  Ireland.  Three  specimens  of 
early  typography  are  assigned  to  this  city  ;  two 
of  them  are  given  by  Aines,  and  repeated  by 
Herbert,  upon  the  authority  of  Maunsell's  cata- 
logue. The  first  of  these  three  rare  articles  is 
entitled,  The  acquittal  or  purgation  of  the  moott 
catholyke  Christen  prince,  Edwarde  the  VI.  kmg 
of  Englande,  Frounce,  arid  Irelande,  &c.  and  of 
the  Chufche  of  England  refourmed  and  governed 
under  hym,  agaynst  al  suche  as  blasphemmulyand 
traittorously  infame  hym  or  the  sayd  Churcne,  of 
heresie  or  sedicion :  written  by  John  Olde,  an 
exile  for  the  protestant  religion  under  queen 
Mary.  It  contains  signature  O  in  eights,  and 
has  on  the  recto  of  the  last  leaf,  Emprinted  al 
Vauterford  the  .7.  daye  ofNovembre,  1666. 

The  second  is,  An  Epistle  written  by  John 
Scory  the  late  bishope  of  Chichester  unto  all  the 
faythfull  tliat  be  in  pryson  in  EnglanJe,or  inoM/ 
other  trouble  for  the  defence  of  Goddes  truthe. 
This  is  a  still  smaller  treatise,  containing  only 
two  sheets  in  eights,  and  has  no  other  colophon 
than  this,  Anno.  1555.  But  the  letter,  paper, 
and  press-work  exactly  correspond  to  those  of 
John  Olde's  work  above  menUoned,  and  the  two 
were  unquestionably  executed  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  That  place,  however,  says  Dr.  Cotton, 
was  not  Waterford  :  nor,  I  fear,  can  we  claim 
for  this  city  so  early  an  acquaintance  with  the 


*  Theie  two  books,  bonnd  In  one,  waa  aold  at  the  nle  of 
sir  M.  Sykes,  for  ^ig  ISK.    Copiea  arc  In  the  Bodleian. 
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mysteries  of  the  art  of  printing.  At  what  period 
the  art  was  introduced,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  third  Waterford  book,  Dr.  Cotton  says, 
is  entered  in  the  catalogae  of  Trinity  college 
lihrBry,Dnblin,  as  follows :  Archbuhop  Cranmer's 
CmfutaHonofmaDritiettverilia,S'.  Waterford, 
1555.  This  little  tract,  however.  Dr.  Cotton 
further  obserres,  is  not  now  to  be  found  there ; 
baring  disappeared,  probably,  in  company  with 
several  other  choice  books,  which  were  purloined 
from  the  library  by  a  confidential  servant,  a  few 
Tears  ago.  For  the  part  which  the  Waterford 
presses  played  during  the  disastrous  days  of 
1641,  the  reader  may  refer  to  that  year,  ;>o»/. 

15.M),  Died,  Sebastian  Grvphius,   a  cele- 
lirated  printer  of  Lyons,  in  France.    He  was  a 
German,  and  bom  at  Suabia,  near  Augsburg,  in 
I        1493.     He  performed  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
I        fession  with  so  much  honour  as  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  most  learned  men.  Gryphius 
I       is  allowed  to  have  restored  the  art  of  printing  at 
!        Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupted; 
and  the  great  number  of  books  printed  by  him 
are  valued  by  the  connoisseurs.     He  printed 
many  books  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
his  editions  are  no  less  accurate  than  beautiful. 
It  was  observed,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a 
Teiy  good  corrector,  Colineeus  a  very  good  prin- 
ter, but  that  Gryphius  was  both  an  able  printer 
and  corrector.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Anthony  Gryphius,  who  printed  a  Latin  Bible 
in  1550,  with  the  largest  types  that  had  then 
l)een  seen,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  continued  to 
support  the  reputation  of  the  family. 

Francis  Gryphius,  a  brother  of  the  above, 
«as  a  printer  at  Paris,  and  no  less  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  typography.  If  what  Peignot 
sajs  be  true,  Francis  Gryphius  did  not  exercise 
the  art  beyond  the  year  1540;  consequently  the 
I  Lexicon  Grteco-Latinum  jam  recent  in  luctm 
iditimn,  4to.,  might  be  his  only  Greek  impres- 
sion.  Francis  used  in  his  Latin  impressions  the 
loraan  character,  and  Sebastian  the  italic.  Their 
well  known  device  was  a  Griffin. 
1556,  Died,  Charlotte  GultLARD.  "The 
I  firatwoman,"  says  Delandine,"  who  distinguished 
herself  in  the  typographic  art."  She  espoused 
SDccessively  two  renowned  printers;  and  on  the 
decease  of  the  latter,  she  personally  superintended 
her  presses;  correcting  the  proofs  of  Latin 
voiks,  and  publishing  venr  correct  editions. 
Beithold  Rembolt,  whom  we  have  before  noticed, 
was  her  iirst  husband.  In  1520,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Claude  Chevalon,  who  died  about  1540. 
Her  finest  works  were  those  which  she  executed 
between  1542  and  1556.  She  herself  testifies,  in 
the  year  1552,  that  she  had  laboured  in  the  pro- 
fession fifty  years. 

This  heroine  of  the  art  gave  an  impression  of 
the  Biblia  lacra,  Latine,  with  the  notes  of  Joan- 
nes Benedictus,  and  executed  voluminous  Latin 
originals  or  translations  of  the  fathers.  Lodo- 
vicus  Lippomanus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Verona, 
and  at  length  of  Bergamo,  having  employed 
her  to  print  his  Catena  SS.  Patrum  in  Genetim, 
umn  1540,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  execu- 


tion of  it,  that,  when  attending  the  council  of 
Trent,  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  special  purpose 
of  inducing  her  to  undertake  his  second  volume, 
Catena  in  Exodum ;  which  she  completed  with 
great  elegance  and  beauty,  anno  1555.  One  of 
her  most  interesting  impres-sions  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  Chevillier  and  of  Maittaire,  viz.  her 
fine  Novum  Tettamentum  Gr.  Lat.  Eramii,  8vo, 
which  she  executed  for  Bogard  in  1543.  The 
Greek  Lexicon  of  the  professor  Tusanus  was  at 
least  finished  by  her:  having  been  undertaken  by 
Bogard,  who,  with  his  wife,  died  during  the  im- 
pression. Frederic  Morel  for  some  time  presided 
as  corrector  of  the  press  of  Charlotte  Guillard. 
The  office  "sub  sole  aureo"  maintained  its  high 
reputation  long  after  her  decease:  and  in  1576, 
produced  in  five  large  volumes  folio,  the  mag- 
nificent Corput  Juris  civilit,  of  which  Chevillier 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  pro- 
nouncing it  the  most  pleasing  and  finished  speci- 
men of  the  art  that  ever  came  under  his  ob- 
servation. 

1556.  Henry  II.»  of  France  enacted,  that  one 
copy  of  every  book,  to  which  the  royal  privilege 
was  extended,  printed  upon  vellum,  and  hand- 
somely bound,  should  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
library  of  Paris.  It  is  believed  that  Diana  of 
Poictiersf  suggested  the  idea  to  the  king  for  this 
act.  Under  tiie  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  is  that  we 
must  look  for  the  celebrated  bindings  of  France 
in  this  century.  The  books  bound  for  this  prince 
are  distinguished  by  his  insigna,  or  by  his  initial 
H.  interwoven  with  that  of  his  mistress  Diana 
of  Poictieis  M>.  How  far  the  taste  of  Grolier 
may  have  influenced,  or  whether  he  had  any 
direction  in  the  binding  of  the  books  of  Henry, 
is  not  satisfactorily  determined.  Eight  hundred 
volumes  now  remain,  which  attest  the  merit  of 
the  workmen.  The  most  splended  portion  of  the 
bindings  of  Henry,  are  those  from  the  fine  library 
at  Amet,  erected  by  the  accomplished  Diana  of 
Poictiers,  who  in  her  unbounded  love  for  books 
availed  herself  of  the  devotion  of  two  kings  of 
France,  to  enrich  her  own  library  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  theirs.  When  we  consider 
the  wealth  she  could  bestow,  and  her  influence 
over  Henry,  we  need  not  wvnder  at  the  beauty 
of  the  bindings  belonging  to  her  library.  The 
embellishments  are  in  good  taste,  being  princi- 
pally composed  of  lines,  interwoven  with  the 
initials  before  referred  to,  bows,  quivers,  arrows, 
and  the  crescent,  emblems  of  the  goddess  Diana, 
whose  name  she  bore.  Of  the  elegance  of  some 
of  her  books,  the  binding  of  a  copy  of  the  French 
version  of  the  Cosmography  of  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster,  in  the  public  library  of  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
remains  as  evidence.  It  is  as  splendid  as  it  is 
curious.  It  contains  two  portraits  of  Henry  II. 
.and  four  of  Holofemes  on  each  side  of  the  bind- 
ing. In  the  centre  of  the  sides  are  the  usual 
ornaments  above  referred  to,  but  on  the  back  are 


*  Bom  March  31,  ISIB;  crowned  at  Uidiiis,  July  98, 
1M7,  died  July  10, 1569,  of  a  wound  ta  the  eye,  which  he 
received  at  a  toanwment,  with  the  spear  of  the  count  de 
Montgomery. 

t  Bom  March  SI,  isoOj  dledAiirU2£,  isfid. 
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fireportndtsof  Diana,  in  gilt,  each  within  the 
bands.  There  are  also  on  the  sides  two  pretty 
medallions  of  a  winged  fig^ure  blowing  a  trum- 

Eet,  and  standing  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
oises,  with  the  date  1553. 
At  this  period,  it  was  common  to  decorate,  not 
only  their  common  books,  but  books  of  devotion, 
with  the  portraits  of  their  favourite  minions  and 
ladies  in  the  character  of  saints,  and  even  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus.  Charles  V.  emperor  of 
Germany,*  however  pious  he  effected  to  be,  had 
a  missal  painted  for  his  misUBSs  by  Albert  Durer, 
the  borders  of  which  are  crowded  with  extrava- 
gant grotesques,  consisting  of  apes,  which  were 
sometimes  elegantly  sportive,  giving  clysters  to 
one  another,  and  in  more  offensive  attitudes,  not 
adapted  to  heighten  the  piety  of  the  royal  mis- 
tress. This  missal  has  two  French  verses  written 
by  the  emperor  himself,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ashamed  of  his  present. 

In  a  missal  once  appertaining  to  the  queen  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  may  be  seen  a  mitred 
ape,  giving  its  benediction  to  a  man  prostrate 
before  it ;  a  teen  reproach  to  the  clergy  of  those 
times.  But  this  practice  was  paxticularly  pre- 
valent in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ill.f  who  held  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  loose  luuid,and  sanc- 
tioned every  kind  of  debauchery. 

The  images,  prints,  and  miniatures,  with  which 
the  catholic  rehgion  has  occasion  to  decorate  its 
splendid  ceremonies,  were  frequently  consecrated 
to  the  purposes  of  love :  they  have  been  so  many 
votive  offerings  worthy  to  have  been  suspended 
in  the  temple  of  Idalia.  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
had  the  images  of  the  Virgin  made  to  represent 
some  of  his  mistresses ;  the  famous  Vanozza,  his 
favourite,  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  Sancta 
Maria  del  Popolo  ;  and  Julia  Famese  furnished 
a  subject  for  another  Virgin.  Heme  afiSrms, 
that  the  statuaries  made  the  queen  of  Henry  III. 
a  model  for  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  And 
also,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  generallv  made 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  queens  of  the  age, 
which,  no  doubt,  produced  some  real  devotion 
among  the  courtiers. 

The  manners  of  our  country,  says  D'Israeli, 
were  rarely  tainted  with  this  licentiousness,  al- 
though an  innocent  tendency  may  be  observed 
towards  it,  by  examining  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  our  ancient  metrical  romances :  while 
we  admire  the  vivid  colouring  of  these  splendid 
manuscripts,  the  curious  observer  will  perceive 
that  almost  every  heroine  is  represented  in  a 
state  which  appears  incompatible  with  her  re- 
putation.  Most  of  these  works,  it  is  believed, 
were  executed  by  French  artists. 

In  remarking  on  the  taste  for  the  exterior 
decorations  of  books,  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  says, "  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  discover,  why  a  favourite  book  should  not  be 


•  Boni  at  Ghent,  February  M,  i«M,  declared  emperor 
by  the  electsTBl  volcea,  Jane  ag,  isag,  died  September  SI, 
15S8,  and  wa«  buried  in  the  Eacnrlal.— Refer  to  Robert- 
son's life  of  this  relentless  foe  of  the  Refonnation. 

-f  Bom  at  Fontatnbleau,  Sept.  IS.  isai  t  iB»iiwinahirt 
July  »,  1689.  '   •"•—"""^ 


as  proper  an  object  of  elegant  ornament,  as  the 
head  of  a  cane,  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  or  the  latchet 
uf  a  shoe. 

1566.  RoBEET  ToYE  resided  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bell,  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ancient  stationers'  company,  though 
he  died  before  Ihey  received  a  cbaiter  from 
Philip  and  Mary.  He  is  thought  to  have  died 
early  in  the  year  1566,  and  the  records  of  the 
company  mention  that  its  members  "  received  of 
Mrs.  toye  the  xij  daye  of  ffebniary  for  a  lenaid 
to  the  companye  for  comynge  to  theburyallof 
hyr  husband  Mr.Toye  xxs."  His  widow  seems 
to  have  carried  on  his  business  after  his  decease, 
from  the  entry  of  several  copies  of  ballads  allow- 
ed to  her,  on  the  stationers'  books,  which  are 
entitled  "  to  John  Wallye  and  Mrs.  Toye,  these 
ballets  folowynge."  She  appears  also  to  have  con- 
tributed to  all  uie  company's  collections  for  tbeii 
establishment  and  public  dinners,  and  to  have 
paid  for  one  of  the  glazed  windows  to  die  hall. 
In  1558  Mrs.  Toye  received  a  sole  license  to 
print  the  Latin  Catechism:  and  in  1560  she 
presented  her  company  with  a  new  table  cloth  , 
and  a  dozen  of  napkins,  after  which  ^ere  is  not 
any  memorial  of  her  until  1569,  when  her  son 
Humphrey  paid  £4.  to  the  stationers,  as  "  the 
bequeste  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Toye,  vridowe." 

Robert  Toye  printed  fourteen  works  between 
the  years  1641  and  1565., 

BALLADS, 

Bp  Joh»  WaUft  md  the  Widow  (ff  Robert  Tof . 

1.  Women  beate  whan  they  be  at  Reste. 
S.  I  will  hane  a  wydow  yf  euer  I  maiye. 
s.  The  Daye  of  the  lorde  ys  at  hande. 

4.  Aballetoftbomalyn.        ' 

5.  Betwene  a  ryche  fanner  and  his  daoghter. 

6.  Of  the  talke  betwene  U  maydes. 

7.  The  mumynge  of  Edwarde  Duke  of  bnckyngham. 

8.  A  mayde  that  wolde  mary  with  a  sernjnge  min. 

Whan  raginir  looe. 

9.  Who  lyue  so  merry  &  make  such  spoxte,  as  they  thit 

be  of  the  poorer  sorte. 
It.  An  Epytaph  Tpon  the  deathe  of  kynge  Idwarde  ;e 

sexte. 
11.  A  baUet  of  good  wynes. 
IS.  Of  the  loner  and  the  byrde. 

13.  To  morrow  «haU  be  my  (kthers  wake. 

14.  Of  the  Ryche  man  and  poor  lazams. 

15.  A  ballyt  of  made  by  nycholas  baltroppe. 

16.  Of  wakefylde  and  a  grene. 

17.  Aballettofamylner. 

18.  God  send  me  a  wyiTe  that  will  do  as  I  saye. 

19.  I  wUl  no  more  go  to  Oie  plough.    With  another  new 

ballett  annexed' to  the  same. 
30.  Admonyssion  to  leaue  swerynge. 
SI.  A  baUett  Ibr  my  solas, 
as.  In  wyntersjosteretome. 
as.  Yfenerlmary  J  wHlmary  amayde. 
M.  And  in  those  dayes  then  I  saye  then,  knaoes  that  be 

now  wilbe  come  lioneat  men. 
S6.  Yt  was  a  may  in  ago  truly. 
10.  The  Rose  is  from  my  garden  eoone. 
V.  as.  UbaUeta:  Tf  Care  maye  crye.  The  sorrows  Hut 

doth  increase, 
ag.  Of  a  man  that  wxdde  be  vnmaryed  agayne. 
SO.  The  a  b  c  of  a  pieste  called  hengfa  stoaimy. 
81.  The  a|^  mans  a  b  e. 

1656.  JoHK  Reynes  was  an  eminent  printCT, 
bookseller,  and  bookbinder,  who  dwelt  at  we 
sign  of  the  George,  in  St  Paul's  church  yaw. 
about  the  year  1527,  if  not  previous.  A  few 
books  are  said  to  have  been  printed  by  him,  »na 
otheiB  for  him  ;  but  there  are  many  more  that 
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have  his  marks,  and  pietty  devioes  on  theii 
coveis;  as  arms  and  snpporten  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  these  words,  redemptorit  mmidi  armi.  He 
was  a  large  dealer,  and  bound  books  for  others 
as  well  as  himself.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown ;  Herbert  could  not  discover  any  of 
his  works  subsequent  to  the  year  1544  ;  but  in 
1557,  he  found  that  when  John  Cawood,  the 
senrsmt  of  John  Reynes,  became  warden  of  the 
stationers'  company,  he  paid  "  for  ii  new  glasse 
wyndowesin  their  nail,  Uie  one  for  John  lUynes 
h»  master,  and  the  other  for  hymselfe,''  whence 
he  concluded  that  he  was  deceaaed,  and  that  his 
window  was  a  gift  or  legacv  to  his  brethren. 

At  the  close  of  the  wardens  accounts  in  July, 
1501,  in  an  inventoir  of  the  company's  furniture, 
is  "  a  picture  of  Joan  Reynes,  master  to  John 
Cawode ;"  also,  "  a  picture  of  John  Cawode," 
but  the  &te  of  than  is  unknown. 

The  typographical  devices  of  Reynes  were, 
properly  spiking,  two  small  shie1<u  with  his 
initials  and  his  monogram ;  the  latter  of  which 
was  as  follows  : 


But  they  were  commonly  introduced  in  a  large 
design,  which  he  embossed  upon  the  coven  of 
his  books,  consisting  of  what  are  usually  called 
"  the  arms  of  Christ."  This  design  is  formed  of 
a  paiaUelog^ram  surrounded  by  double  lines,  and 
Ixnden  of  scroll  and  ornamental  work.and  sluiped 
like  an  arch  within,  under  which  is  placed  a 
shield  charged  with  the  emblems  of  Christ's 
passion,  at  the  cross,  inscription  and  crown  of 
thorns;  the  hammer,  nails,  and  pincers;  the 
spears,  sponge,  and  dice  ;  the  garment,  money, 
lanthom,  sepulchre,  &c.  The  escutcheon  is  sup- 
ported by  two  unicorns,  which  stands  upon  a 
scroll  bearing  the  motto  Sedemptorii  Mvndi 
Armi,  in  rude  Saxon  capitals.  Above  the  shield 
is  a  very  rich  full-faced  black  helmet,  sunoond- 
ed  by  a  mantling,  and  the  pillar,  scourges,  and 
cock,  as  a  crest  On  each  side  of  the  crest  are 
the  two  shields  above  mentioned. 

These  relinous  ensigpos  are  to  be  found  in 
very  many  Sussals,  Offioes,  Book  of  Hours,  both 
manuscript  and  printed. 

1556,  May  4.  The  Company  of  Stationers  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  authority  granted 
them  with  relation  to  printed  books,  as  an  in- 
coiponUed  body,  till  they  received  their  first 
charter  from  Philip  and  Mary  of  this  day,  by  the 
title  of  "  The  master  and  keepers,  or  wardens, 
and  commonality,  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  the 


tiationen  of  the  city  of  London.*  This  charter 
was  renewed  by  Elizabeth,  in  1588;  amplified 
by  Charles  II.,  in  1684 ;  and  confirmed  by 
William  and  Mary,  in  1690,  which  is  the  exist- 
ing charter  of  the  company.  The  powers  granted 
to  them  by  these  charters  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  not  be  very  fit  to  be  acted  upon  in  the 
jwesent  times.  They  had  the  rights  of  the  inqui- 
sition itself  overall  literary  compoations — ^might 
search  houses  for  any  books  which  they  deemed 
obnoxious  to  the  state,  or  Uuir  ovm  itUeretU — 
might  enter,  as  often  as  they  pleased,  any  place, 
house,  shop,  chamber,  or  building,  belongmg  to 
any  stamper,  printer,  binder,  or  seUer  of  any 
manner  of  books — mig^t  seize,  take  away,  have, 
bum,  or  convert  to  their  own  use  whatever  tkof 
tkotUd  think  was  printed  contrary  to  the  form  of 
any  statute,  act  or  proclamation,  made  or  to  be 
midt!  and  these  odious  privileges  were  often 
acted  upon,  as  may  be  seen  in  ue  lives  of  die 
eariy  pnnters,  and  in  the  company's  accounts. 
The  charter  was  signed  by  the  names  of 
nine^-fouT  members  of  the  oommonal^. 

THOMAS  DOCKWEAT,  JTaiMr. 
JOHN  CAWOOD  &  HENRT  COKE,  Kttpen  or  Wariau 
Fntmtn,  or  CammammUf: 

wnilam  Bontaam  WQUam  Marten 

Richard  Ware  Edward  Satton 

Simon  Cotton  Thomaa  Parker 

Reynold  Wolf  John  Bonbam 

James  Hollylaad  John  Ooogh 

Stephen  Keral  Jolin  Daye 

John  Tiuk  J<dm  Whitney 

Klcholaa  Tabemer  Simon  Bpylman 

Michael  llbley,  aUmt  William  Baldwyn 

Michael  Lciblaj  William  Coke 

John  Jaqnes  John  Kewdl 

William  Ryddall  Robert  Broke 
John  Hndeon                   -  Thomaa  Sawyer 

John  Walley  Chailea  Walley 

Thomas  Doxwell  Thomaa  Patenson 

Anthony  Smith  Thcmas  Mershe 

William  Powell  Richard  Tottell 

Richard  lagge  Ralph  Tyer 

Wm.  Senes,  or  Sere*  John  Bnrtolte 

Robert  Holder  William  Orlfflth 

Thomas  Potfct  Bdward  Broune 

Jcihn  Rogers  Nicholas  CUiton 

William  Steward  Richard  Harvey 

Richard  Fatchet  James  Gonwell 

Nicholas  Borman  Kdward  Cator 

Roeer  Ireland  John  Kele 

Rlcnard  Crosse  Tliomas  Bylton 

Thomas  Powell  lliomaa  Maskall 

Anthony  Crotte  William  Norton 

Richard  Hyll  WiUiam  PycherinK 

Alen  Oamlyn  Richard  Baldwyn 

Henry  Norton  Richard  Grene 

Richard  Lant  Thomas  Beyden 

Henry  Lattell  Robert  Badbome 

Andrew  Hertea  John  Alday 

■nomas  Devell  Robert  Blytb 

John  Case  Geoise  Biodcbeail 

William  Hill  Hngb  Cotisforth 

Richard  Richardson  Richard  Wallls 

Giles  Bucks  Thomas  Gee 

John  Kjnc*  illefaard  Kevell,  junior 

John  Ftdrbanie  John  Sheieman 

John  Hyll  niomas  Skerall 

Peter  FTenche  Owen  ap  Roger 

Richard  Hsnison  John  Tysdale 

Humphry  Powell  Adam  Croke,  and 

Jidm  Clerke  John  Fox. 
William  Copland 


•  An  <aMnal  recotd,  tntttnled,  "  IneorfonMo  Artis 
Sted'ofMn,  In  Civltate  Londonla,"  is  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  Kzchequer,  s  Pars  Oiisinal.  1  and  3  FhiUp 
and  Mary ;  and  In  s  fm  Original.  3  and  4  Philip  and 
Mary,  Rot  St. 
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The  government  of  the  company  was  vested 
by  these  charteis,  and  still  continues,  in  a  master, 
two  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants,*  who  un- 
der their  several  charters  pay  £200  a  year  in 
pensions  and  charitable  donations  ;  to  which 
much  larger  sums  have  been  added  by  the  bene- 
factions of  individual  members.  Their  trading 
concerns  are  managed  by  a  regular  committee, 
consisting  of  nine  members ;  neimely,  the  master 
and  wardens  for  the  time  being,  and  six  other 
stock  holders. 

The  expense  of  obtaining  the  charter  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  extracts  from  their  records : 

The  chargis  layde  oute  for  our  corporation : 

£  :  d. 
Fyrste,  (br  two  tymea  wryttnge  of  oat  boke 
before  jrt  was  sygned  by  the  Kyiige  and   the 

Qaene'^  MvJestie'B  Highness 0  18    0 

Item,  for  the  synced  and  the  prery  seale  ....  0    0    8 

Item,  for thegreat seale 8    0    0 

Item,  for  thewrytyngee  and  Inrolynge 3    0    0 

Item,  for  wax,  lace,  and  ezamenacion 0    3    4 

Item,  to  the  clerkes  for  expedycion 0  10    0 

Item,  for  lymnynge  and  for  the  skyn 1    0    0 

Item,  payd  to  the  screvenerfor  wrytinge  of  the 
indentuKs  of  the  surrender  for  the  feffers  of  tjnste 
onto  the  Master  and  Waidyns  of  this  Ck>mpaQye 
and thayie successors > OU    0 

On  this  incorporation,  the  company  obtained 
from  the  heralds  college  their  armorial  bearings.f 


In  searching  after  the  crest,  says  Hansard,  I 
found  that  the  visitation  in  1664,  recorded  also 
the  common  seal  of  the  company  ;  a  fac-simile 
sketch  is  here  given,  as  entered  there,  although 
the  seal  used  by  the  company  is  only  the  arms, 
as  described  below. 


*  Consisting  at  present,  March  a,  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers.— Nichols. 

Mr.  Nichols  says,  "  and  a  conrt  of  assistants ;"  but  no 
such  words  are  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  charters  or 
renewals.  The  tusutants  were  therefore  created  by  one  of 
those  "ordinances,  provisions,  and  laws,"  wlilch  by 
clause  y,  of  the  first  charter,  they  were  empowered  to 
make.  These  bye-laws  are,  however,  kept  from  the  com- 
monalty :  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  tbem.^ 
Hanaard. 

t  Aznre,  on  a  chevron  Or,  between  Uiree  Bibles  lying 
fesaewise  Onles,  garnished,  leaved,  and  clasped  of  the 
second  i.e.  the  clasps  downwards,)  an  eagle  rising  proper, 
enclosed  by  two  roses  Gules,  seeded  Or,  barbed  Vert ; 
from  the  top  of  the  chief  a  demi-circle  of  glory,  edged 
with  clouds  proper;  therein  a  dove  displayed  Argent; 
over  the  head  a  circle  of  the  last.  Crest :  on  a  wreath,  a 
Bible  open  proper ;  clasped  and  garnished  Or,  Motto ; 
Verbm  DomM  mauet  <n  atamum. 


1556.  Thomas  Bbrthelet  was  the  second 
professor  of  typographer  after  Richard  Pinson, 
who  enjoyed  the  ofBce  of  king's  printer,  and  the 
first  for  whom  a  patent  is  extant._^His  salary 
■was'Iour  pounds  yearly,  andinliis  grant  of  arms, 
preserved  in  the  herald's  college,  he  is  called 
"  Thomas  Berthelet  of  London,  esquyre,  gentill- 
man."  He  died,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  from 
the  stationers'  company,  about  Christmas  1556. 
His  residence  was  in  Fleet-street,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Lucretia  Romana,  an  elegant  engraving  of 
which,  with  his  own  name  upon  a  scroll,  he  used 
as  a  device.  Many  books  were  printed  at  his 
expense  in  Paris,  and  it  is  supposed  that  both  he 
and  his  widow,  Margery  Berthelet,  employed 
others  to  print  for  them  in  London.  He  printed 
or  caused  to  be  printed  one  hundred  and  forty - 
seven  works.  Thomas  Powel  bad  managed 
Berthelet's  business  for  some  time  previous  to 
his  death,  and  at  length  succeeded  bim  both  in 
his  dwelling  and  his  occupation. 

1556.  Cardinal  Pole  appointed  commissioners 
to  visit  the  two  universities,  and  reform  them 
according  to  the  views  of  the  papal  hierarchy. 
At  Cambridge  they  burnt  the  bodies  of  Martin 
Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius,  with  their  books  and 
heretical  writings.  At  Oxford,  the  visitors  went 
through  all  the  colleges,  and  burnt  all  the  Eng- 
lish Bibles,  and  such  books  as  they  deein^ 
heretical.  They  took  up  the  body  of  Peter 
Martyr's  wife,  and  buriea  it  in  a  dunghill,  be- 
cause having  once  been  a  nun,  she  broke  her 
vows  by  marriage,  but  her  body  was  afterwards 
taken  up  again  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  St.  Frideswide. 

1556,  July  31,  Died,  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  "  The  Society  of  Jesus," 
whence  the  denomination  Jesu-Uts,  or  JenUts; 
and  which  has  been  well  described  as  "  the  most 
political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the  monastic 
orders ;  and  from  which  mankind  have  derived 
more  advantages  and  received  greater  inj  ury  than 
from  any  other  of  those  religious  fraternities." 
Loyola  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  lived  to  see  his  society  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  world,  and  possessing  above  one  hun- 
dred colleges. 

Fmncis  Xavier,  called  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, "  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  was  of  a  noble 
Spanish  family,  and  bom  in  Navarre,  at  the 
castle  of  Xavier,  in  1506.  He  was  the  early 
and  faithful  friend  and  ^sciple  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.    He  died  December,  2, 1552. 

1557.  Nicholas  Bourman  was  an  original 
member  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  one  of 
their  renter  wardens,  or  collectors,  in  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Purfoot,  in  1557-68.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Aldersgate-street.  He  printed 
four  works. 

1557.  Henry  Cooke,  warden  of  the  station- 
ers' company  gave  ten  quires  of  royal  paper,  to 
make  the  two  earliest  accompt  books,  which 
were  bound  at  the  cost  of  Thomas  Dowkswell. 
The  value  of  the  paper  was  lis.  M. 

1557.  Several  of  the  learned  exiles  who  had 
fled  from  England  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
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enj^aged  in  a  new  English  translation  of  tbe 
Bible,  and  in  this  year  published  the  Sew  Testa- 
■mmt,  in  a  small  l2mo.,  with  the  following  title : 
The  Newe  Tatammt  of  our  Lord  Jenu  Chrut, 
amferred  diligently  mth  the  Greke,  and  belt  ap- 
jmmd  tnmslationt.  Printed  at  Geneva,  by  Con- 
rad Badius,  MDL  VI T.  8vo.  This  was  the  first 
edition  in  the  English  language  which  contained 
the  distinction  of  verses  by  numerical  figures, 
after  the  general  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament 
published  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  A.D.  1661, 
with  this  difference,  that  Stephens  placed  his 
figures  in  the  marpn,  whereas,  the  Genevan 
editors  prefixed  theirs  to  the  beginning  of  minute 
sabdiTisions,withbreaks,afterourpresentmanner. 

1667.  The  following  is  the  expense  of  the 
first  public  dinner  held  at  stationers'  hall,  and 
is  thus  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  company. 

The  charges  of  our  denner  as  foUoweth ;  that 

Item,  payd  for  18  doeyn  of  breade 1  19    0 

Item.  i»Td  for  a  barrell  of  stronge  bete 0    9    0 

Item,  payd  for  a  barrcll  of  double  beic 0    S    4 

Item,  payd  for  a  stande  of  ale •    »    0 

Item,  payd  for  so  galons  of  wyne 10    0 

Item,  payd  for  11  falons  of  Frenshe  wyne*..  Oil    0 

Item,  payd  for  371b.  of  beffe 0    «    7 

Item,  payd  foi  4  loynea  of  yele 0    4    8 

Item,  payd  for  a  quarter  of  vele '22 

Item,  payd  for  1 1  neckM  of  motton  0    8    8 

Item,  payd  for  s  loynea  of  motton 0*0 

Item,  payd  for  9  mary-bonea 0    S    4 

Item,  payd  for  Mlb.  of  soette  0    4    0 

Item,  payd  for  38  piude  of  batter  0    9    8 

Item,  payd  lc>r  3  fteshe  samoni. 1    S    t 

Item.  p«ydfor4do«Tn  of  chekyna 1    0    1 

Item,  paydforSbnsnelbSpeckesof  flowre. .  0  I7    4 

Item,  payd  for  SO  pounde  of  chery« 0    8    4 

Item,  payd  for  90  capons  of  grayae S  13    4 

Item,  payd  for  M  capons  to  boyle  18    8 

Item,  three  capons  of  gieae 0    9    0 

ItralB,  payd  for  18  gese '    *    2 

Item,  payd  (or  3  ge«e 0    4    8 

Item,  payd  for  3  doayn  of  rabbetts. 0  10    8 

Item,  payd  for  8  rabbetts   0    I  10 

Item,  payd  for  2  galona  of  creme. 0    a    8 

Itein,paydforbakyngeofaopa«tye»afTeny»onO    I    8 
ltem.paydlorbakyngeof lechekynpyes....  0    14 

Item,  payd  for  ralte 0    1    0 

Item,  payd  for  venygip 0    10 

Item,  payd  for  vergto  Oil 

Item,  payd  for  mnxterde 0    0    4 

Item,  payd  for  gosebnryea 0    0  10 

Item,  payd  for  a  baskett 0    0    3 

Item,  payd  for  10  doeyn  of  trencfaen 0    19 

Item,  three  doeyn  of  stone  cmsya 0    8    0 

Item,  payd  for  tappes 0    0    I 

Item,  payd  for  a  potUe  pychcr 0    0    S 

Item,  payd  fbr  a  stone  potts 0    0    8 

Item,  payd  for  pack  thryde 0    0    I 

Item,  payd  for  a  taandreth  of  faggots 0    4    4> 

Item,  payd  halfe  a  thonsand  of  bellets 0    4    4 

Item,  payd  fox  13  sacks  of  coles  078 

Item,  payd  for  flowres  and  bowes  0    13 

Item,  payd  for  garlands 0    I    0 

Item,  payd  for  the  carver 0    t    0 

Item,  payd  to  tbe  minstrelles  0  10    0 

Item,  payd  to  the  buttlen 088 

Item,  payd  to  the  coke 1    3    4 

Item,  payd  to  the  iiBder  cokes  to  drink 0    0    3 


*  In  ISS8,  an  act  was  passed  that  tbe  Goienne  and  Oas- 
coigne  wines  were  to  be  sold  at  dghtpencc  a  gallon ;  and 
no  wines  were  tM  exceed  the  price  of  one  sbilUng  the  gal- 
lon. To  restrain  loxnry,  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted, 
th  at  no  person,  except  those  who  coold  expend  one  hundred 
marks  annually,  or  was  worth  one  thousand  marks,  or  was 
the  Km  of  a  duke,  marqnis,  earl,  viscount,  or  baron  of  the 
realm,  should  keep  in  his  house  any  vessel  of  wine,  for  his 
family  use,  exceeding  ten  gallons,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds. 


£  ».   d. 

Item,  payd  to  water  bcrer 0  s  10 

Item,  for  3  portere  that  carried  over  meat   ..006 

Item,  payd  to  tbe  smythe 0  0    8 

Item,  paydforthehrieofsgamesheofvessell  0  8    0 

Item,  payd  for  hundredth  and  84  eggs 0  4    0 

Item,  payd  for  a  stiayners 0  0    3 

Hm  spyce  as  folowethe ; 
Item,  payd  for  alb.  and  a  quarter  of  pepper . .  0    6    0 
Item,  payd  for  a  qnarte  of  pound  of  cloves  ..014 

Item,  payd  for  4  pounde  of  datts 0    4    0 

Item,  payd  for  S  punde  of  cnnans  0    I    3 

Item,  payd  for  84  pounde  of  prunys* OSS 

Item,  payd  for  saffteron 0    0    9 

Item,  payd  for  gynimon  and  gynger 0    3    8 

Item,  payd  for  a  pounde  of  greate  reasons  ..008 

Item,  payd  for  lolb.  of  cnise  sugar 0    8    4 

Item,  payd  for  sib.  of  whyte  suger 0    8    0 

Item,  payd  for  large  mayse 0    1    B 

Item,  payd  for  small  mayse 0    18 

Item,  paydfbrapundeofbesketsftcarywayes  0    4    6 
Item,  a  rewarde  for  bryngynge  of  a  syde  of 

venyson 0    0    9 

Item,  payd  for  p'ican'ce 0    0    8 

Item,  payd  for  wafers 0    5    0 

Item,  payd  for  epycrys  4  galons 0    I    3 

1657.  Thomas  Green,  a  journeyman  to  John 
Wayland,  printer,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  tbe 
Blue  Garland,  in  Fleet-street,  was  imprisoned 
and  whipt  at  the  Grey  Friars,  by  order  of  Dr. 
Story,  for  being  concerned  in  printing  a  book, 
called  Antiehritt ;  he  likewise  confessed  that 
John  Bean,  an  apprentice  to  Richard  Tottle, 
had  also  got  a  copy  of  it 

1668.  .ToHN  Waylanu  was  both  a  citizen  and 
a  scrivener  of  London,  and  resided  at  the  ^gn  of 
the  Blue  Garland,  in  Fleet-street,  in  1641 ;  he 
removed  to  the  sign  of  the  Sun  against  the  Con- 
duit He  stiles  himself  "  Allowed  Printer ;" 
Ames  attributes  this  to  his  having  obtained  a 
patent  from  queen  Maiy  for  printing  PrayerBooks, 
&c.  dated  tlie  24th  of  October,  1563.  Wayland 
took  care  to  print  this  patent  in  several  of  his 
books;  and  Bagford  says,  he  had  another  for 
seven  years,  dated  the  26th  day  of  July,  1587  — 
He  printed  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  works. 

1558  RicHAHO  AoAMS  was  presented  by  the 
executors  of  Richard  Kele,  to  be  made  free  of 
the  Stationers'  company.  He  printed  an  account  ' 
in  metre  of  the  suffering  members  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  by  Thomas 
Brice.  Having  printed  it  without  license,  he 
was  fined  vs.  This  was  before  Fox's  account ; 
he  also  printed  two  other  works. 

1568.  The  parishioners  of  Mere  in  Wiltshire, 
purchased  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible  which 
cost  them  16>.  8d.  and,  as  was  then  common, 
ordered  to  be  chained  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church. 

1668.  A  tpark  of  friendihip,  and  warm  good 
will ;  with  a  poem  concerning  the  commodity  of 
nmdry  tciencei ;  especially  concerning  paper,  and 
a  mill  la&ly  tet  up  neer  Hartford  tiy  a  high 
German,.  cMed  Mr.  SpUman,  jevxUer  to  the 
queenea  majesty.  Dedicated  to  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh.   London,  1668,  again  in  1688. 


*  *'  This  and  some  other  articles,"  Hr.  Steevens  faceti- 
ously observes,  '*  will  account  for  the  following  entry  on 
the  same  books  in  the  year  168« ;  "  Item,  payde  for  makyng 
elene  tbepreoj/e,  by  Mr.  Jugge  and  Mr.  Judson,  "  which 
conteynad  12  tonne,  the  asth  day  of  December,  all  tt.  Bd. 
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1656,  AW.  17,  Died  Maiy,  queen  a£  England, 
after  a  short  and  unfortunate  reign  of  live  years, 
fire  months,  and  eleven  days,  in  her  forty-third 
year,  being  bom.at  Greenwich,  February  8, 1516. 

Notwithstanding  the  wretched  situation  of  the 
public  under  queen  Mary's  horrid  persecutions,* 
which  bigotry  was  carrying  into  execution,  poetry 
assumed  a  higher  tone.  A  poem  was  planned., 
though  not  folly  completed,  which  sheds  no  com- 
mon lustre  on  the  dark  interval  between  Surry 
and  Spencer.  This  poem  was  entitled  A  Mirror 
for  luiufittratetjf  which  contains  many  proofs  of 
a  vigorous  fancy,  and  many  splendid  passaged, 
and  in  the  composition  of  it  more  writers  uan 
one  were  concerned.  Its  primary  inventor,  how- 
ever, and  most  distinguished  contributor,  was 
Thomas  Sackville,  aRerward  lord  Buckhurst 
and  earl  of  Dorset.  The  object  of  the  Mirror 
for  Magittratet,  was  to  make  all  the  illustrious 
but  unfortunate  characters  in  our  history  to  pass 
in  review  before  the  poet,  who  descends,  like 
Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions,  aad  is  con- 
ducted by  Sorrow.  A  poetical  preface,  called  an 
Induction,  and  one  legend,  which  is  ihe  Life  of 
Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham^  were  the 
only  parts  executed  by  Sackville.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  was  recommended  by  him  to 
William  Baldwyn,bef6ie-mentioned, who  carried 
it  into  execution  with  the  assistance  of  Thomas 
Churchyard,  Phayer,  Skelton,Seagers,and  Caryl. 
Among  these  finishers  of  the  Mirror  for  Magit- 
trata,  Ferrers  was  the  most  eminent  in  point  of 
abilities,  but  the  greater  number  of  legends  were 
written  by  Baldwin.  Another  poet  of  this  period 
was  Richard  Edwards,  who  was  employed  in 
some  department  about  the  court,  and  whose 
Mincipal  work  was  the  Paradise  of  Daintie 
lievitei.  What  chiefly  entitles  him  to  be  noticed 
with  respect  is,  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
our  dramatic  writers  after  the  reformation  of  the 
British  stage.  William  Forrest  brings  up  the 
poets,  but  with  no  degree  of  splendour.  He  com- 
,  posed  inoctave  rhyme,  a  panegyrical  historjiof  the 
life  of  queen  Csttherine,  the  first  wife  of  Henry 

*  Amongst  those  who  softered  in  this  rdgn,  was  John 
Rogcn,  a  prebendazT  of  St.  Paul's,  and  commonly  called 
the  proto-maityr :  he  was  burned  at  SmithAeld,  February 
4,  liU.  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Nicho- 
las Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  were  burned  in  the  ftont  of 
Baliol  college,  Ozfbrd,  October  iS,  IMS.  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  archUahop  of  Canterbmry,  suSkred  the  Uke  fate  at 
Oxford,  March  SI,  ISiS.  John  Hooper,  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, where  he  was  bamt,  Febmary  B,  ISSt.  Petroltne 
Massey  was  bnmt  for  heresy,  at  Gnemsey.  July  1  s,  1SS7. 
"The  said  Hassey's  M/imf  breaking  Tlolently  out  of  the 
mother's  womb  into  the  fire,  was  taken  out  thereof,  and 
laustntly  thrown  in  again  and  burnt."  Joan  Waste,  a  poor 
hUnd  woman  of  Derby,  was  burnt  alive  in  that  town, 
Angnst  1, 156(1,  being  l£en  ahout  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

AnoOier  victim  in  this  reign  was  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who 
Joined  in  the  efforts  to  place  lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  thrcnie, 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  high  treason,  April  11, 
ISM,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  cotemporary  and 
friend  of  the  earl  of  Surry,  whose  poems  sufficiently  attest 
the  variety  and  scope  of  his  abUitiea ;  and  like  those  of  Us 
friend  Sujry,  are  free  firom  the  slightest  imparity  of  thought 
at  expression.  His  prose  Is  also  forcible  and  clear,  and 
occasionally  animated  and  elegant.  He  died  October  1 1, 
1541,  In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

t  Printed  by  Thomas  Marshe  in  the  yean  itsg,  JSts, 
1S71,  and  1S7S,  4to. 

t  Beheaded  at  Salisbniy,  by  order  of  Ridiaid  III. 


VIII.  His  greatest  pnise^was  his  skill  in  music, 
and  his  having  collected  die  choicest  compositions 
of  bis  cotemuoraries.  The  only  Scotch  poet  we 
shall  now  take  notice  of,  is  Alexander  Scot,  the 
Anacieon  of  his  time.  If  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  be  considered,  his  pieces  are  ooRect  and 
elegant.  He  wrote  chiefly  upon  subjects  of  love, 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  minor  poets 
of  Scotland. 

Amongst  the  writers  of  this  reign,  sir  John 
Cheke  is  deserving  of  notice.  He  was  bom  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1514,  and  educated  at 
St.  John's  college,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
arts,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek,  in 
which  station  he  laboured  in  reforming  the  mode 
of  pronouncing  that  language.  But  Gardiner, 
bisnop  of  Winchester,  thinking  the  innovation 
was  allied  to  heresy,  prohibited  any  deviation 
ftom  the  old  corruption.  He  became  tutor  to 
prince  Edward,  and  provost  of  King's  college, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Queen 
Mary  sent  him  to  the  Tower  for  his  adherence  to 
lady  Jane  Grey.  In  1554,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  went  abroad,  but  his  estate  was  confiscated. 
In  1555  he  was  seized  at  Bmssels,and  conveyed 
to  London,  and  committed  again  to  the  tower, 
where  he  was  informed  by  the  priests  who 
attended  him  that  he  must  either  recant  or  bum. 
He  had  not  resolution  enough  to  endure  martyr- 
dom, and  made  a  solemn  submission  in  presence 
of  the  queen  and  the  court.  The  shame  of  this 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  died  of  grief,  1667. 
Bk  wrote  the  Hurt  of  Sedition  against  the  Insur- 
gents, in  1549.  Epistles  on  the  Death  of  Bueer. 
De  Pronunciatione  Grata  positsimom  Lingua 
Disputationes,  Basil,  1555.  De  Superstiliontad 
regum  Henricwm ;  and  other  learned  works. 

Thomas  Wilson,  originally  a  fellow  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  published  a  system  of  rhe- 
toric and  logic  iu  English.  He  also  translated 
the  three  Olynthiacs,  and  the  four  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes,  from  the  Greek  into  English. — 
The  system  of  Rhetoric  was  first  printed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  again  in  1560.  The 
Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  were  printed  in  1570. 
Loud.  4to. 

The  foreign  writers  deserving  of  notice  at  this 
period,  are  John  de  la  Casa,  and  Peter  Aietin : 

John  de  la  Casa,  who  died  in  1556,  was  ac- 
cpunted  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Italian 
writers,  and  his  Latin  poetry  is  very  fine.  His 
principal  performance  is  the  Galateo,  or  Art  of 
Living  in  the  World;  besides  which,  he  wrote 
some  beautiful  Italian  poems,  the  lives  of  cardi- 
nal Contarini  and  Bembo,  and  other  works  col- 
lected at  Venice,  in  5  vols.  4to.  1728.  Casa  was 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1503,  and  educated  at 
Bologna. 

Peter  Aretin,  called  the  scourge  of  princes, 
was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  1491,  and  died  in 
1556.  He  was  so  dreaded  for  his  satirical 
powers,  that  crowned  heads  courted  his  friend- 
ship ;  on  which  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck, 
on  one  side  of  which  he  is  represented  with  this 
inscription,  The  Divine  Aretin,  and  on  the 
reverse  he  is  seated  on  a  tlirone,  receiving  the 
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oblation  of  princes.  He  wrote  many  obacene 
and  iireligioos  pieces;  bat  in  his  latter  days  he 
repented  of  his  foUiee.  and  employed  himsdf  in 
writing  devotional  tracts. 

It  is  generallT  bdieTed,that  the  reformation  of 
rdigion  in  Enjjiand,  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  flourishmg  state  of  letters.  But  this 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  For  a  long  time 
afterwards,  an  effect -quite  contrary  was  pro- 
duced. The  reformation  in  England  was  com- 
pleted nnder  the  reign  of  Edwanl  VI.:  the  rapa- 
cious courtiers  were  perpetually  grasping  at  the 
rewards  of  literature,  which  being  discouraged, 
or  despised  by  the  rich,  was  neglected  by  those  of 
moderate  fortunes.  Avarice  and  zeal  were  at 
once  gratified  in  robbing  the  clergy  of  their 
revenues,  and  in  redudng  the  church  to  its  primi- 
tire  apostolic  state  of  purity  and  poverty.  The 
ministers  of  this  abused  monarch,  by  these  arbi- 
trary, dishonest,  and  imprudent  measures,  only 
provided  instruments,  and  furnished  arguments, 
bt  restoring  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  that  religion 
which  they  professed  to  destroy.  In  everyone  of 
the  sacrilegious  robberies,  the  interest  of  learning 
also  suffered.  By  thus  impoverishing  the  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  they  countenanced  the  cla- 
moors  of  t£e  Catholics,  who  declared  that  the 
Reformation  was  apparently  founded  on  tempo- 
ral views,  and  that  tne  Protestants  pretended  to 
oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  church  solely  with  a 
view  that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  its 
revenues.  Itoger  Ascham,  in  a  letter  to  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  dated  1550,  laments 
the  ruin  of  giammai  schooL  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  and  predicts  the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
nmrersities  through  the  rapacicusness  of  the 
courtiers.  A  &vourite  nobleman  of  the  court 
occupied  the  deanery  and  treasureship  of  a  ca- 
thedral, with  some  of  its  best  canonries ;  and  in 
this  century,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
ehnn^  livings,  the  revenues  of  abbeys,  and  even 
of  bishoprics,  to  be  given  away  with  young  ladies 
as  a  portion. 

Queen  Mary*  was  herself  eminently  learned ; 
but  her  accomplishments  in  letters  were  darkened 
or  impeded  by  religious  prejudices.  At  the 
deaie  of  queen  Cauerine  Far,  she  translated 
in  her  youth  Ertumuii  Paraphrase  of  St. 
John.  Many  of  her  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
various  pubhcations,  and  particularly  in  Hearne's 
Sylloge  Epiitolarmii.  Many  countess  of  Arun- 
del, who  translated  from  English  into  Latin 
The  WUe  Sayingt  and  Eminent  Dtedi  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severvt,  and  Irom  Oreek  into 
Li^n,  Select  Sentences  of  the  Seven  Wise  Grecian 
Fhiloeophert.  Lady  Joanna  Lumley,  and  lady 
Mary  Howard,  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  daugh- 
ien  and  coheiresses  of  Henry  Fitzallan,  earfof 
ArundeL  The  first  of  them  translated,  from  the 
Greek,  three  omtions  of  Isocrates,  and  the  Iphi- 
genia  of  Euripides;  and  the  other  made  a  ver- 
rion,  from  the  same  language,  of  Certain  ingeni- 


*  In  the  bouehoM  ezpensea  of  qaeen  Ii*iT>  Haidi  1, 
ISM,  a  gjft  of  iUteai  ibttUnn  unonjc  the  yeoman  of  the 
mard,  for  btinclDK  a  kcA  to  her  grace,  on  Bt.  David'i 
day. 


otu  Sentemtes  eolteeted  out  ef  various  authors. 
Three  sisters,  lady  Anne,  lady  Margaret,  and 
lady  Jane  Seymour,  wrote  four  hundred  Latin 
distiches  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
sister  to  Francis  I.,*  which  were  translated  into 
Oreek,  French,  and  Italian,  and  were  celebrated 
abroad,  long  after  they  had  been  forgotten  in 
England.  Lady  Elizabeth  Fane  may  be  added 
to  the  list,  as  having  written  several  psalms,  and 
pious  meditations  and  proverbs,  in  the  English 
tongue. 

Tlie  books  that  were  printed  in  the  reign  of 
Bdward  and  Mary,  were  nearly  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  have  formerly  been 
mentioned.  Controversial  works,  and  devotional 
pieces,  were  the  principal  occupiers  of  the  press 
in  an  age  which  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  re- 
ligious inqniry.  Romances  and  poetry  were  not 
entirely  forgotten.  Colo's  Moral  Distiehs  were 
publisned  in  the  original,  vrith  notes,  by  Richard 
Tavemer;  and  there  were  a  few  translations 
from  ancient  writings.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
circumstance  in  the  classic  history  of  the  times, 
that  the  second  book  of  the  Etuid  was  translated 
into  Greek  verse  by  George  Etherise,  a  physician 
at  Oxford,  and  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
in  that  university. 

In  so  short  and  agitated  a  period,  many  lite- 
rary foundations  could  not  be  expected;  two 
colleges  were,  however,  founded  at  Oxford: — 
Trinity  college,  by  sir  Thomas  Pope,f  an  emi- 
nent citizen,  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the 
year  1564.  The  founder,  in  his  constitution, 
principally  inculcates  the  use  and  necessity  of 
classiod  literature.  St.  John's  college  was  re- 
founded  in  15)7,  by  sir  Thomas  White,  alder- 
man, and  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  appropri- 
ated part  of  the  wraith  accumulated  by  industry 
and  success  in  mercantile  pursuits,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  college.  The  library  of  St. 
John's,!  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  furnished 
in  the  university,  and  contains  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  manuscripts,  and  antiquarian 
curiosities.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  it  is 
pleasing  to  reflect,  that  on  the  whole,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  the  light  of  learning  continued 
to  break  in  upon  our  island ;  and  though  it  was 
indeed,  for  awhile,  only  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing, it  promised  to  lead  on  to  a  more  perfect 
day. 

The  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  revived 
the  expectations  of  the  catholics,  and  the  per- 


•  Hargaret  de  Valoli  died  December  %  IS4I).  She  waa 
lint  married  to  Charles,  last  dake  of  Alencon,  who  died 
in  I&U  I  her  sec»nd  hnaband  was  Henry  d' Albert,  king  of 
Navarre.  She  itood  pre-eminent  both  as  an  anthoreaa 
and  pn^ector  of  Uteratnre,  and  was  celebiated  for  her 
beanty  and  wit.  Incriptloni  were  compoaed,  and  medals 
itrnek,  to  ber  honour. 

t  med  Jannarysg,  lUg. 

t  In  an  old  acconnt  booli  of  St  John's  coUece,  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  year  issg,  la  this  entry :— "For  chains  tor 
the  books  in  the  library,  Ss."  Anlo,  in  I  sSO,  "  Fte  chain- 
ing the  books  in  the  library,  U."  And  among  the  artldea 
for  keeping  the  oniversitie  libraiie,  Male,  issi,  "  If  any 
chalne,  daspa,  rape,  or  sneb  like  decay,  happen  to  be,  the 
aayd  keeper  to  signify  the  same  unto  the  v.  cfaancellonr 
within  three  days  after  he  shall  spy  such  defitolt,  to  the 
end  that  the  same  may  be  amended." 

2   T 
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fonnance  of  Mysteries  and  Miracles  became 
again  the  medium  of  instraction.  In  the  year 
1666,  a  goodly  stage  play  of  the  Paation  of 
Christ,  was  presented  at  the  Grey  Friars,  in 
London,  on  Corpus  Cbristi  day,  before  the  lord 
mayor,  the  privy  council,  and  many  great  estates 
of  the  realm.  Stiype  also  mentions,  under  the 
year  1657,  a  stage  play  at  the  Grey  Friars,  of  the 
Pauian  of  ChrUt,  on  the  day  that  war  was  pro- 
claimed in  London  against  France,  and  in 
honour  of  that  occasion.  On  Saint  Olave's  da^, 
in  the  same  year,  the  holiday  of  the  church,  m 
Silrer-street,  which  is  dedicated  to  that  saint, 
was  kept  with  much  solemnity.  At  eight  of 
d>e  clock  at  night,  began  a  stage-play  of  goodW 
matter,  being  the  miraculous  history  of  the  life 
of  that  Bsdnt,  which  continued  four  hours,  and 
was  concluded  with  many  religious  songs. — 

Again  the  boy  bishop*  went  abroad  singing  in 
the  old  fashion  ;  and  once  more  his  estimation 
seems  to  have  been  undiminished,  for  on  Nov. 
13, 1664,  the  bishop  of  London  issued  an  order 
to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  have  a  boy 
bishop  in  procession ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
went  about  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St.  Ni- 
cholas Olave's,  when  he  was  received  into  the 
houses  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  treated 
with  good  cheer.  One  of  the  flattering  songs 
which  the  boy  bishop  sung  before  the  queen, 
and  which  was  printed,  was  a  paneg^c  on  her 
devotion,  it  compared  her  to  Judith,  Esther,  the 
qneen  of  Sheba,  and  the  Vir^n  Mary. 

1668.  RooEa  Madeley  lived  at  the  Star,  in 
St.  Paul's  church  yard.  Herbert  states,  that  he 
had  only  seen  a  copy  of  verses  of  his,  intitled, 
An  invective  againtt  treaun  !  in  two  columns,  on 
a  half  sheet,  in  1663. 

1668.  Robert  Calt,  ot  Calet,  is  supposed 
to  have  succeeded  Richard  Grafton,  in  his  house 
(though  his  office  of  king's  printer  was  given  to 
Cawcrad)  in  the  Grey  Friars,  now  Christ's  hos- 

fital.  He  was  free  of  the  stationers'  company. 
[e  and  Henry  Caley  had  a  license,  or  patent, 
for  printing  for  seven  years.  Twenty-one  books 
bear  the  imprint  of  Robert  Caley,  from  1663  to 
1668,  mocrthr  of  a  religious  nature. 

1668.  Character  and  Arte  ofthort,  twift,  and 
aeerete  Writing  iy  Character,  invented  «y  Ti- 
mothe  Bright,  Doctor  of  Phitthe.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  J.  Windet,  the  cutigne  of  Tim.  Bright, 
1668.  Cmn  priviltgit  Begia  Majeitatii.  For- 
bidding all  othen  to  print  the  same.  Mr.  Douce, 
who  possessed  a  copy  of  this  curious  and  scarce 
little  book,  has  observed  that  it  is  the  first  treatise 
in  our  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  language,  on 
the  subject  of  short-hand  writing.  The  author 
certainly  claims  the  honour  of  the  invention  in 
his  dedication,  which  is  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
— See  Belo's  Anecdotes.  This  Timothe  Bright 
was  also  the  author  of  various  other  works. 

1668.  The  first  copy  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  stationers'  companv  is  "  to  William  Peke- 
Ttnge,  a  ballett,  called  a  Ryseand  Wake,  4d." 
Richard  Waye  was  then  master. 

*  Ftor  tbe  Initltation  of  tbe  boy  Ushop,  see  page  to,  ante. 


1668.  In  the  records  of  the  stationets'  com- 
pany is  preserved  "  The  chargis  of  settynge 
fourthe  oi  men  to  serve  the  queen  according  to 
our  commyssion."* 

^  t.  d. 

Item,  for  prat  monye  for  8  men e    8    o 

Item,  for  preste  moajeiia  8  men  mon,  at  td. 

lepece 0    4    0 

Item,  p«vd  for  4  cappes 0    3    • 

Item,  payd  for  thayre  meate  that  daye  whan 

thay  mnt  fomthe 0    4* 

Item,  monye  delyreied  to  them  for  thayre  ne- 

ceaaaryes 0  13    4 

Item,  payd  for  gonne  powther  and  matcbe  ....  0    0    7 
Item,  payd  for  thayre  cnndett  monye  at  isd. 

lepeee 0    6    0 

Item,  for  settynge  of  S  bowea 0    0    8 

Item,  payd  for  3  doEynof  poynts. 0    0    4 

Item,  payd  to  the  taylor  for  makyng  of  yoelet 

hooles  in  the  Jackea 0    4    0 

Item,  payd  for  bowe  stryngei 0    o    3 

Item,  payd  for  3  leckea 0    I    8 

Item,  payd  for  4  awotda 0  11    0 

Item,  payd  for  4  dagora 0    8    0 

Item,  paydforaboweandasliallteofanowea    0    4    8 

Item,  payd  for  1  jackea  ...  ^ 114 

Item,  payd  for  6  gyrdeUea 0    •    S 

Item,  payd  for  3  homes  fbrgonnepowther  with 

chazgla •    s    o 

Iton,  payd  for  6  gorgetta 0    8    8 

Item,  payd  for  3  poonde  of  gonne  powther ....  0    3    0 

Item,  payd  for  3  roQea  of  matdie 0*8 

Item,  payd  for  a  hi«ide  gonna 0    9    • 

Item,  payd  for  4  cappes 0    3    0 

Item,  payd  for  s  payre  of  spynta  0  13    8 

Item,  payd  to  the  armerer  for  mendynge  of 

hanieaandahedpece 0    10 

Item,  payd  for  S  dozen  of  poynts 0    10 

Item,  payd  for  34  yards  of  whyte  cotton  for 

Bonldioors  cotts,  at  711  le  yarde 0  14    • 

Item,  payd  for  3  yardea  of  greneeanaye  for  to 

garde  the  sayde  cotts  at  33rf.  le  yaide 0    3    8 

Item,  payd  for  makyng  of  the  same  eotts,  and 

red  clothe  for  the  crosses 0    S    4 

Item,  payd  for  mendyng  of  a  gonne 0    0    8 

Item,  payd  for  mendynge  of  3  dagors 0    I    0 

Item,  payd  for  a  bracer  and  a  shovrtynge  glove  0    0  10 
Item,  payd  forS  fteyselerkyns  for  the  gonneta  0  IS    0 

Item,  payd  for  a  payre  of  hose 0    3    0 

Item,  payd  for  4  payn  of  shoyes 0    8    0 

Item,  payd  money  to  them  by  oonunandenwnte  0  13    4 
Itrai,  payd  for  meata  and  drynke  for  them  that 

daye 0    3    8 

Item,  payd  for  lede  to  make  pellets 0    0    3 

Item,  payd  for  bowe  stryngea 0    0    3 

Item,  payd  to  themlfor  cnndett  moneye,  ac- 

cordynge  to  eommandemente  0  14    0 

Item,  payd  for  3  pnrsis  for  thayre  pelletis. 0    0    8 

Item,  payd  f or  a  lynke  to  lead  them  fkiom  Leaden- 
hall  to  the  Towre 0    0    8 

Item,  payd  for  3  backe  bylles  0    3    4 

Item,  pay  Cars  newekeyeswith  onenew  locke, 
and  mendynge  of  the  old  lockes 0    4    0 

1659.  A  collection  was  gathered  of  the  com- 
pany of  stationers',  by  the  commandment  of  the 
lorde  maior  and  aldermen,  for  the  house  of 
Brydewell. 

1559.  Sundmf,  Jan.  15.  At  the  coronaUon  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  on  this  day ; 
her  progress  was  marked  by  superb  pageants. 
On  her  arrival  at  Temple-bar,  Gogmagog  and 
CorinEeus,t  two  giants,  were  seen  over  the  gate, 
a  lable,  whereon  was  written, 'in  Latin  verse, 
"  the  effect  of  all  the  pageants  which  the  city 


•  These  entries,  extracted  by  fhe  late  George  Steerens, 
Esq.,  were  printed  in  the  IftesfraMotu  of  the  Mamteri  ani 
E^mmaa  of  Antient  Itaes  in  England,  i»  the  lith,  IBM, 
and  17th  (TmfvHes,  17(7;  a  work  now  becosne  exceed- 
ingly rare. — ffiehott. 

t  For  an  acoomit  of  these  worthiet  of  the  city  of  London 
see  Hone's  Mytteriet,  p.  3fi3. 
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liad  befM«  erected."  When  she  waa  aolemnly 
Gondacted  thiough  the  citj  of  LondoD,  a  boy, 
*bo  penonated  Truth,  was  let  down  from  one 
of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  presented  her  with 
a  copy  of  the  bible,  which  she  received  in  the 
most  giacioos  manner,  placing  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  declaring,  that,  amidst  all  the  costly  tes- 
timonies which  the  citizens  had  that  day  aflorded 
of  tbdr  attachment,  this  present  was  far  the  most 
piedonsand  the  most  acceptable.  When,  upon 
iter  baring  given  liberty  to  tne  prisoners,  who  were 
confined  on  aocoant  of  religion,  she  was  told  by 
one  Rainsford,  that  he  hada  petition  to  present 
to  her,  in  behalf  of  other  prisoners,  called  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  she  readily 
leplied,  that  she  must  consult  the  prisoners 
ihemsdTes,  and  learn  of  them  whetner  they 
desired  that  liberty  which  he  had  asked  for 
them.  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  private  letter  to  his 
friend,  Bullinjzer,  dated  May  22, 1559,  observes, 
"  that  queen  Eliaabeth  refuses  to  be  called  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  it  was  a  title  that  oould 
not  justly  be  given  to  any  mortal." 

At  length  we  are  come  to  a  reign  of  distin- 
guished importance  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  accession  of 
sny  princess  the  subject  of  such  keen  and  lively 
interest  to  a  whole  people  as  that  of  Elizabeth. 
For  the  honour  of  what  is  usually  called  the 
weaker  sex,  this  reign  was  that  of  a  woman. 
The  first  instance,  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding instance,  of  female  Kovemment  m  our 
country,  had  not  recommended  that  part  of  the 
English  constitution  which  rendered  the  crown 
heteditable  by  women ;  but  the  second  amply 
jnstified  this  rule  of  succession ;  and  shewed  that 
a  saliqne  law*  would  notuniver^ly  be  useful ; 
for  queen  Elisabeth  ruled  with  a  vrisdom  and 
glory  which  few  men  have  attained.  As  a  woman 
she  had  many  faults,  but  as  a  sovereign  her 
splendour  was  truly  great  Her  administration 
of  foreign  afiairs,  m  circumstances  of  peculiar 
embanaasment  and  danger,  was  wise  and  vigor- 
oos ;  and  her  solicitude  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity  of  her  subjects  was  steady  and  per- 
severing. In  her  reign  the  genius  of  English- 
men awoke  from  torpidity,  which  had  too  much 
depressed  it  in  the  preceding  reigns,  and  dis- 
played itself  in  noble  exploits  and  manly  exer- 
tions. In  a  variety  of  views,  the  lustre  of  litera- 
ture in  the  period  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  equal 
to  its  lustre  in  other  respects.  It  may  be  truly 
said,  that  her  reign  was  a  reign  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  as  well  as  of  pobtical  wisdom  and 
military  glory  .f 

1559.  Jambs  Bobbsl  resided  "  without  the 
north  gate  of  Paules,  in  the  comer  house  of 
PatenuKter-row,  opening  into  Cheapside."   He 


*  Bv  tlw  allqne  lawno  fmule  can  nieeMd  to  t]ie  erown. 
It  l>  in  tone  bi  rranoi^  sad  ii  tha  cal^ect  ct  Uie  pnnnt 
dtspiite  in  Sp«in. 

tTliereisiu  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  form  the  brightest 
annala  of  "^'*''  Utenture.  Mar  the  reign  of  Vletotia  I. 
be  ••  Tc^taideBt  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and 
aa  (jotioQS  aad  haam  in  the  pntgeAtj  of  her  people. 
She  aaeended  flie  mione  npon  the  death  of  her  naele, 
wnuam  rv.  June  ig^  ISS7,  ((ed  is  7«an  and  ts  dsrs. 


printed  A  Godbf  and  wholesome  preienatitt 
againtt  desperation,  &c.  Svo.  Cum  privUegio. 
1559,  J'toic  23,  Died  Thomas  Dockwmy,  who 
was  master  of  the  company  of  stationers,  1654, 
1557.  He  gave  to  the  company  one  glass  win- 
dow* in  their  new  hall,  and  "  a  spone  of  sylver- 
parcel  gilt."  He  was  master  iiom  December, 
1554  to  July,  1558;  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Faith's  churcn,  with  this  epitaph : 

Here  nnder  thya  stone  rsstTtiie,  in  the  mere)'  of  Qot, 

the  bodv  of  Blaster  Thomas  Doelcwrav,  fotaty, 

late  one  of  the  PrGCtow  of  the  arches, 

CTtesanaadBtaeTaBtrof  Loodan, 

and  Anna  his  wrft. 

WhldilliomaB  deceased  tlw  xxiii  days  of  Jane,  an.  mbus 

And  tlie  said  Ana  daceasyd  the  ....  day 

Whose  death  have  70a  In  nnumbrance^ 
caUlnc  to  (3od  fbrmercjr. 

1559,  Sept.  23.  Died,  Bobbbt  Stbpbbns,  the  \ 
celebmted  printer  of  Puis,  upon  whom  De  Thoa, 
the  distinguished  historian,  passed  the  following  ^ 
merited  eulo^iun.  "  Not  only  France,  but  the 
whole  Christian  worid,  owes  more  to  him  than 
to  the  greatest  wanior  that  ever  extended  the 
possessions  of  his  ooontry ;  and  greater  glory  has 
redoimded  to  Francis  I.  by  the  mdnstry  alone  of 
Robert  Stephens,  than  from  all  the  illustrions, 
warlike,  and  pttcific  nndertakinga  in  which  he 
waa  engaged."  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1603. 
Concerning  the  iuvenile  history  of  this  very 
zealous  typographer  and  eminent  scholar,    no 

*  The  Introdnctlaik  of  glass  windows  In  Bnglanit  wlU 
not,  partialis,  lie  nnintareirtlng  to  many  of  our  leadeta. 
That  the  use  of  glass,  fat  maur  pniposas,  was  known  in 
this  conntrv  long  prairionaly  to  the  aiiivalcf  tlwNannans, 
cannot  be  d<mbted  for  a  moment.  AwMw*g  the  p^ww^pt, 
we  find  it  principailr  applied  in  beads,  'oaa,  eopa,  and 
patera ;  u>d  in  one  Instanre,  probably  to  be  assigned  to 
the  same  period,  we  read  of  a  glass  ocffln.  WlUiam  of 
Idalmesbory  tells  ns,  that  at  yyetamanUi,  in  the  connty  of 
Dnrham,  Bcnedictos  Bisoop  boitt  two  chnidws,  ons  dedl- 
eated  to  St.  Peter,  the  other  to  St.  Panli  admng,  "The 
readan  of  his  life  will  admin  his  industry  In  btin^br  ovsr 
numbers  of  books,  and  fint  introducing  into  Kngjand  build- 
ers in  stciie,  and  glass  windows.  Beftm  that  time^  tha 
windows  had  been  made  of  fine  llnen,ar  latticed  wood  wodc 
Such  are  the  fint  instances  of  the  intndnotlan  of  glass 
into  cbnidies,  although  tha  rarity  of  ita  use  te  many 
oentnriea  may  be  gathered  ftom  the  following  particulars : 
Onnton,  in  his  HiKtoni  (/ Pe<«f4en>ivt,  says,  that "  Robot 
de  Lindesey  beaotifyed  above  thirty  of  the  windows  of 
Peterborough  cathedral  with  glasses,  wJUcA  kmi  bte»  h^ore 
Mriy  ff^/M  with  ttrmtB."  In  the  computus  of  Bolton  ah. 
bey,  IIW,  quoted  by  Dr.  Whltaker,  there  are  various 
diarges  that  occur  for  glasa  windows,  building,  tbnbsr, 
&C.  Bo  late  aa  1483,  among  the  privy  seals  of  Blchard 
III.  we  read  of  a  payment  of  five  pounds  to  Cbe  prior  of 
Carlisle,  which  the  king  gave  toward  the  making  of  a  glass 
wlndowi  and  the  ghizing  of  some  of  the  window*  of 
King's  college  chapel  is  said  to  bave  been  paid  for  by  a 
fine.  Bishop  Percy,  however,  ftom  the  total  allenoe 
throughout  the  Northumberland  Honaebold  Book,  with 
regard  to  glass,  was  led  to  believe  that  fliis  vary  beantUU 
and  useful  ■"-►-^■'i  though  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
efaniches,  was  not,  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  tha 
sizteenth  century,  very  commonly  used  either  in  the 
dweUlog-honses  of  the  better  order,  or  castlaa.  nie  fol- 
]gV,fng  memoranda,  if  they  do  not  militate  against  biahop 
Pearls  opinion,  at  least  add  something  to  our  illnstrationa 
on  the  suldect :— One  of  the  great  hostels  of  Oxfbrd,  which 
were  at  that  period  little  more  than  ordinary  houses,  from 
the  cdicumstance  of  Its  liavlng  glass  windows,  waa  called 
Olaun  Hall.  We  have  the  fimowing  anecdote  in  Fal^/mif* 
Chimdih  .-—Speaking  of  the  troubles  of  that  year,  he  aayi^ 
■■  The  aoldyors  lyenge  in  Bouthwerke  made  many  robbo- 
ryes  in  Bouthrey  and  other  places,  and  rowed  over  to 
Westminster,  aad  spoyled  there  the  king's  paleysb  and 
devoured  his  wyne,  and  troic  M«  glaast  tf  tkt  wMnat, 
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memoTuils  are  found.  Under  what  tuition,  there- 
fore, he  was  enabled  to  la^  the  foundation  of  diat 
transcendent  skill  in  classical  literature,  to  which, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
period,  he  attained,  must  continue  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  having 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  acquired  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  typograpmc  art.  In  the  year  1522, 
after  the  marriage  oi  Simon  de  Colines  with  the 
widow  of  Henry  Stephens,  Robert  had  become 
the  asristant  of 'his  fathet-in-law,  and  the  direc- 
tor of  his  press. 

Probably  it  was  in  the  year  1524,  that  he  be- 
came sole  proprietor  of  his  paternal  "  Imprime- 
lie."  In  1529,  he  gave  the  first  of  his  impres- 
sions recorded  by  Panzer,  viz.  Apuleii  liher  de 
deo  SoeroHt,  8vo.  He  commenced  the  foUow- 
vag  year  with  an  impression  of  Ciceroni* 
eptttouB  ad  familiara,  8vo.;  and  ficom  that  period 
till  about  the  year  1652,  when  he  forsook  his 
native  cit^,  the  productions  of  his  press  were 
multiplied  with  mcieasing  enterprise,  activity, 
and  perfection. 

Robert  united  himself  in  marriage  with  Petro- 
nilla  or  Perrette,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Jodo- 
cns  Badius,  with  whose  professional  merits  and 
character  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  This 
lady  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  an  origrin 
and  a  matrimonial  connexion  both  so  literary. 


and  an  othar  neeaaarres  to  Oiat  paleya  fliey  destrayed  and 
waited."  At  a  time  when  there  were  so  znanf  poweifhl 
barons  rivalling  their  aavtatign,  in  courtly  BpleDdoor,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  tiiat  the  best  apartments  of  ttielr 
dwellings  would  have  vlndowa  sheltered  by  nothing  more 
than  lattieea.  Tiiat  Chancer's  chamber.Tindowa  were 
glazed,  wa  certainly  gather  ftom  his  Drtme: 

"My  wyndows  werein  shet  echone, 
And  MroiurA  the  gla—e  the  etuuu  ffkont 
Upon  my  bed  wiUi  bright  bemla 
With  many  glad  gildy  stremls." 

Rom  a  patent  granted  in  the  Unit  year  of  Richard  II.> 
IS78,  we  learn  that  John  de  Brampton  was  not  only  made 
glajtier  to  the  Ung  within  his  tower  of  London,  bnt  in  all 
his  casttes  and  manors.  A  proof  either  that  the  profession 
was  a  rare  one,  or  that  Brampton  was  an  eztnundlnary 
workman.  William  Harrison,  the  author  of  the  Deaertp- 
Hon  of  England,  prellzed  to  Holmgeheft  ChnaUele,  says, 
"  Heretofore  also  the  houses  of  our  princes  and  noblemen 
were  often  dazed  wltii  beryU  (an  example  whereof  is  yet 
to  be  seen  in  Sodlele  Castle;  but  this,  especially  in  the 
timea  of  the  Romans,  wheretrf  also  some  fragments  have 
been  taken  up  in  old  mina."  From  Sir  John  Cnllam's 
Hittory  of  Hawlatei,  it  should  seem  that  so  late  as  161S, 
glass  windows  were  a  luxury  not  every  where  introduced 
even  into  the  better  kind  of  fann-housea.  The  fraternity 
of  Oie  "Oladera  and  Painters  on  Qlass,"  is  reported  by 
Stow  to  have  been  a  society  of  very  ancient  memory.  The 
trades  seem  always  to  have  gone  together,  although  they 
were  not  incorporated  till  the  thirteenth  year  of  Charle*  I. 
As  a  company,  they  had  a  coat  of  aims  and  erMl^  oon- 
ftrmed  to  them  by  Robert  Cook,  Clarencieaz,  IMS. 

Venice,  fbr  a  long  time,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the 
manufisctare  of  glass,  but  it  was  snbaequentiy  rivalled  by 
France,  llie  llrst  plates  for  looking.gIsases  and  coach 
windows  were  made  in  1 1)73,  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian 
artists,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
That  wUch  is  now  made  at  Ravenhead,  near  St  Hden's, 
at  Liverpool,  and  London,  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  im- 
pmted  from  the  continent 

It  It  diflcttlt  to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  glass  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  con- 
jectured, however,  that  It  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
^1,000,000 ;  and  that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  dUrn-- 
ent  departments  of  the  manuiacture  exceed  itfito. 


She  well  understood  and  could  converse  fluently 
in  the  Latin  language.  That  learned  "  Decem- 
virate,"  as  it  has  been  termed  by  Henry  Stephens, 
or  society  of  scholars,  whom  Robert  entertained 
in  his  familv,  as  the  assistants  of  his  labours  and 
correctors  oi  his  press,  being  of  different  nations, 
and  holding  their  common  intercourse  in  the 
Latin  tongfue,  gradually  commnnicated  a  literary 
tinge  to  the  whole  domestic  establishment;  so 
that  even  tiie  children  and  servants,  instructed 
by  their  table-talk  and  social  conversation,  be- 
came so  familiar  with  the  Latin  idiom,  as  both 
to  understand  and  to  express  themselves  with  con- 
siderable fluency  in  the  same  language. 

Some  have  affirmed,  that  it  was  a  custom  of 
Robert  Stephens  to  hang  up  the  separate  leaves 
or  sheets  of  his  impressdons,  for  the  examination 
of  students,  in  the  streets  and  precincts  of  the 
university;  and  to  propose  a  stated  reward  to  any 
who  should  detect  in  them  an  error  of  the  press. 

In  1528,  Robert  Stephens  was  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  that  great  original  work,  by 
whicn  he  evinced  himseli  a  profound  critic  and 
etymologist,  as  well  as  a  skilful  printer;  I  ibean 
his  iXclMnanttm  ten  Latttuc  Linguce  Thaauna. 
To  correct  the  Dietumarivm  Calepini  was  a  task 
difficult,  invidious,  and  nugatory.  The  students 
of  the  university  required  a  new  Dictionary, 
more  accurate,  and  better  furnished  with  classi- 
cal authorities.  Finding  no  other  person  at 
once  willing  and  competent  to  engage  in  such 
an  undertaking,  he  at  length  consented  to  take 
it  upon  himself:  and  when  he  had  digested  a 
few  sheets  into  an  alphabetical  form,  submitted 
them  to  the  examination  of  several  learned  men, 
by  whom  he  was  encoumged  to  persevere.  He 
consequentiy  applied  himself  two  years  to  this 
work,  day  and  night,  with  littlfc  intermission, 
regardless  of  health  and  domestic  concerns;  and 
by  it  two  presses  were  kept  in  constant  exercise. 

His  acknowledged  erudition,  and  great  pro- 
fessional zeal  and  ability,  having  lon^  before 
attracted  the  royal  notice  and  &vour,  Francis  I. 
in  the  twenty-nAh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  our  typographer's  age,  conferred 
upon  him  the  honourable  distinction  of  Impri- 
meuT  Royal  for  Hebrew  and  Latin  works :  Regii 
in  Hebraicis  et  Latinis  Typographi.  After  uie 
year  1538,  we  no  longer  find  the  mention  of  his 
officina  e  regione  scholge  Decretorum.  From  the 
month  of  June,  1539,  more  especially,  he  styles 
himself,  Regius  Typographus,  or  librarius : 
sometimes  more  precisely,  Regius  Hebraicarum 
et  Latinarum  literarum  Typogrraphus ;  very  sel- 
dom omitting  these  honours. 

As  yet  he  had  not  obtained  the  like  honourable 
distinction  with  regard  to  the  Greek.  The  office 
of  R^us  in  Grsecis  Uteris  Typographus  was 
first  given  to  Conrodus  Neobanus,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Francis  conferred  it  upon  him 
probably  about  this  some  period ;  for  in  several 
of  his  impressions  of  the  year  1539,  he  is  found 
with  this  distinction.  But  the  impressions  of 
Neobanus  were  few  ;  he  died  anno  1540,  a  vic- 
tim, if  we  may  believe  Henry  Stephens,  to  the 
labours  oi  his  office.    Until  this  event  took  place, 
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die  Imdoiiis  of  Robert  weie  confined  to  the  title 
of  King's  printer  in  Hebraicis  et  Latinis. 

Thns  distingaidied,  he  gpeedily  commenced 
an  in^uenion  in  Hebrew  of  tne  Twelvt  Prophets, 
with  the  oommentaiies  of  R.  David  Kimchi, 
which  in  less  than  four  yean  he  completed. 

The  profeasional  exertions  of  onr  distinguished 
tjpoer&pher  were  now  arrired  at  their  final  period ; 
and  he  nad  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  them 
bj  die  commencement,  if  not  the  completion,  of 
three  impressions,  which  are  said  to  exhibit  the 
date  of  1A60.  In  ^e  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  Robert  died : — rich  in  fame,  says  De  Thou, 
tbimd  and'at  home,  and  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances. 

Janssonios  ab  Almeloreen  ascribes  to  Robert  a 
nnmerous  offspring :  but  in  addition  to  Henry 
and  Robert,  he  names  only  a  third  son,  Francis; 
who,  to  distinguish  him  from  Francis,  the  brother 
of  Robert,  is  denominated  Francis  Stephens  the 
Second.  All  the  three  sons  of  Robert  became 
mote  or  less  conspicuous.  He  also  left  a  daugh- 
ter, Catherine,  she  was  a  learned  woman,  and 
had  acquired  the  Latin  language,  not  indeed 
giamatically,  but  by  the  habit  of  speaking  it, 
and  hearing  it  spoken.  She  wassunnving  in  the 
year  I58S.  De  Thou  ascribes  to  R.  Stephens 
the  praise  of  excelling  in  several  respects,  both 
Aldus  Manutins  of  Venice,  and  John  Froben  of 
Basil.  Justly  celebrated  as  those  artists  were,  he 
eonstders  our  typographer  to  have  surpassed 
them,  both  in  judgment  and  accuracy,  and  in 
tedu^cal  skill  and  elegance.  With  regard  to 
the  chaise  made  against  Robert  Stephens  of  his 
taking  the  types  from  the  royal  foundiv  at  Paris, 
went  he  settled  at  Geneva,  both  Almeloveen  and 
Haittaire  consider  it  an  absurd  calumny. 

The  obligations  of  France,  and  the  christian 
worid  in  general,  to  this  learned  French  printer, 
will  be  bat  appreciated  as  it  respects  the  services 
rendered  to  Ciuristianity,  by  consulting  his  bibli- 
cal publications  in  Maittaire's  Hittoria  StepKa- 
nonnn,  and  also  Oreswell's  Pariiian  Greek  Prett. 

Id59.  The  eomplaynt  of  Veritie, nuuk iyJoAn 
Bradford.  An  exhortation  of  MatheweKogen 
mio  hie  ehiUren,  The  eomplaynt  of  Jtaulfe 
AUerton  and  othert,  being  pritonen  in  Lollart 
totoer,  and  wryten  with  their  btoud,  how  God  wot 
their  eomforte.  A  song  of  Coxae  and  Ahell. 
The  tttieng  of  maister  Houper,  that  he  wrote  the 
night  before  he  suffered,  t^pon  a  wall  with  a  cole, 
in  the  newe  Iim  at  Gloceter,  andhis  saying  at  his 
deathe.     Twelves. 

Mi69.  Thomas  Geminie  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  who  engraved  upon  copper  in 
this  country ;  as  his  name  appears  to  the  first 
edition  of  Compendioso  totius  anatamie  ddineato, 
in  1545.  He  was  once  fined  xijd.  by  the  com- 
pany for  calling  a  broUier  a  &lse  knave.  The  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  having  ordered  a 
contribution  for  Bridewell,  Geminie  subscribed 
xxil.  few  members  baring  advanced  more.  He 
sAerwards  became  a  printer,  and  resided  in 
Blackfiiars.  He  printed  Leonard  Digge's  Prog- 
)Mi(iai<ioR,  1556.  4to.  Geminie's  Anatamie, 
1559.   FoUo.    Many  plates. 


IM9.  Dr.  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  sent 
this  year,  at  the  expense  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a 
large  Elaglish  Bible,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  FMrick's,  Dublin,  to  be  placed  on  a  reading 
desk,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  He  conferred 
the  like  &vour  on  the  cathedral  of  Christ's 
church.  It  was  very  observable  upon  this  occa- 
sion, says  Ware,  how  much  all  the  people  of 
the  city  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  having 
free  use  of  the  Scriptures,  for  they  came  in  vast 
crowds  to  both  cathedrals,  at  the  time  of  divine 
service,  to  hear  it  read,  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
people  herein  could  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
year  1566,  when  John  Dale,  a  Dublin  book- 
seller, imported  some  small  Bibles  from  London, 
of  which,  in  less  than  two  years,  he  sold  7000 
copies. 

1560,  Feb.  I.  The  fellowship  of  the  company 
of  stationers  were  permitted,  by  the  court  of 
aldermen,  to  wear  a  livery  gown  and  livery  hood, 
in  such  decent  and  comely  wise  and  order  as  the 
companies  and  fellowships  of  the  city ;  and 
ordered  to  prepare  them  to  attend  the  lord  mayor 
on  public  occasions  ;  and  in  1564, "  The  lyvery 
new  begone  and  retyied  agiyne,  in  the  colors  of 
skerlett  and  browne  blew,  worn  on  the  feast  dave, 
beinge  the  Sondaye  after  saynt  Peter's  daye.'' 

1560.  An  abridgment,  href  abstract,  or  short 
sume  of  these  bookes  following,  taken  out  of  the 
bible,  and  set  into  Stemold's  meter,  by  me, 
William  Samuell,  minister  of  Christ's  chirche 
(1  Gen.  2  Exod.  &c.  to  the  4th  book  of  kinges 
inclusive.) 

Boch  tUtei  u  yon  herein  shall  And, 

I  pisjr  joa  be  content ; 
And  do  the  nme  with  will  end  mjnd. 

That  wu  then  onr  Intent. 

Tile  printen  were  ontUndleh  men, 

Itie  fldtes  they  be  the  more  i 
Which  an  escspTd  now  and  tn^n. 

But  hereof  aze  no  store. 

1560.  Edward  Whitchcrch  appears  to  have 
been  brought  up  as  a  merchant,  and  is  said  to 
hare  exchanged  bis  commerdal  emploTment,ftom 
the  circumstances  which  have  iQreaay  been  de- 
tailed at  page  266  ante.  It  was  supposed  by 
Ames,  on  the  authoriiity  of  Humphrey  Wanley, 
as  cited  in  Lewis's  History  of  the  Irandatious  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  names  of  Richard  Grafton  and 
Edward  Whitchurch  were  sometimes  printed 
separately  in  the  same  books :  but  Herbert  con- 
ceived, that  if  the  copies  of  the  Great  Bible,  in 
which  work  only  be  found  their  names  so  to 
appear,  were  closely  examined,  they  would  be 
found  to  be  of  different  editions.  Until  1540,  or 
1541,  in  all  their  joint  productions,  their  names 
are  printed  together ;  but  after  that  time,  although 
they  were  stiU  connected  by  some  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, they  printed  each  for  himself,  even  those 
books  for  which  they  were  united  in  the  same 
patent.  Few  particulars  of  the  life  of  Whit- 
church are  now  known.  He  was  presented  with 
Grafton  for  an  infringment  of  the  six  articles, 
but  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape;  and 
at  various  times  they  received  royal  patents  for 
the  printing  of  the  church  service  books,  and 
primers,  both  in    Latin  and   English.     Ames 
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relates,  that  after  the  martyidom  of  archbidiop 
Cranmer,*  in  lOfid,  Whitchurch  married  his 
widow,  who  had  been  his  second  wife,  and  to 
whom  he  was  married  whilst  he  was  ambassador 
for  Henry  VIII.  in  Germany.  The  residence  of 
Whitchurch  was  first  at  the  sign  of  the  Well 
and  two  Buckets,  in  St  Martin's  Le  Grand  : 
secondly,  on  the  south  side  of  Aldermary  church 
yard,  and  lastly,  at  the  Sun  in  Fleet-street,  over 
against  the  conduit;  perhaps  the  dwelling  of 
Wynlcvn  de  Worde.  One  of  his  books  is  dated 
1660,  but  nothing  of  him  has  been  discovered 
subsequent  to  that  period. 


Whitchurch  printed  in  the  whole  thirty-seven 
works,  and  affixed  the  above  monogram  to  the 
books  he  printed. 


*  TboBuu  Cranmer,  uAbUiop  of  Onterbury,  wu  bom 
at  Aalaetoo,  in  Notttngluunihire,  In  U89,  and  edocatid  at 
Jwn*  ocdlege,  Cambridse.  Tbe  opinion  which  he  gaveon 
Bie  qneation  of  Henrr  Vlllth's  divorce  leoommended  him 
to  that  monardi,  who  employed  lilm  to  vindicate  the 
meaanre,  and  aent  him  to  the  foreign  onivenitiea  to  obtain 
their  opinion  upon  tl>e  point.  In  Oermany  he  married  a 
nleoe  of  Oiiande,  who  afterwarda  became  the  wife  of 
■dward  Wliltcharch,  printer.  In  IS5S,  Henry  VIII  ai>- 
pointad  liim  archblahop  of  Canterbury,  and  tin  first  lerrlce 
In  wUch  he  was  employed,  was  to  pronounce  the  divorce 
between  Henry  and  Cathetine,  which  took  place  at  the  eonr 
heldinthapricdryofDanstaldekMayas,  isss.  BefhrtlMred 
the  reformation  with  zeal,  tempered  with  ladaaent  and 
moderation.  TlioaKh  he  waa  eiteemed  by  the  lan(  fbr  hia 
piety  and  interrity,  he  occaaioQally  offended  liim  by  his 
oppoidtlaa  to  toe  ux  bloody  articles,  and  to  the  alienation 
CH  the  abbey  lands  to  secnlar  nses.  The  archbishop 
widied  to  aniropriate  them  to  the  advancement  of  leam- 
Iner  and  reUclon.  By  Henry'a  will  he  was  apptrinted  one 
of  the  regency ;  and  as  Edward  VI.  was  brought  up  chiefly 
nnder  the  ardibialrap's  care,  the  reformation  In  his  reign 
assumed  a  consistent  fbrm:  the  liturgy,  homilies,  and 
articles  of  religion,  were  framed )  in  all  of  which  Cranmer 
had  a  principal  hand.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  oar 
prelate  was  condemned  lint  for  treason,  and  pardoned ; 
but  another  charge  was  Isonght  against  him  of  heresy, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  from  whence,  with  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  to  hold  a  public 
disputation.  Be  was  kept  in  prison  three  years,  snd  after 
the  most  rigorous  measures  hsd  been  made  use  of  to  pre- 
vail upon  mm  to  abjure  his  errors,  more  lenient  ones  were 
adopted.  These  were  again  changed,  and  he  was  removed 
to  a  filthy  prison,  where  he  snifenKl  such  uncommon  hard- 
ahipa,  tliat  he  was  Induced  to  sign  the  instrument  of  ab}n- 
tatlon  on  the  promise  of  life.  But  this  was  an  act  of 
tieacliery,  to  procnre  his  enemies  a  momentary  triomph. 
The  archMshop  was  brongbt  into  St  Mary's  church,  to 
read  his  recantatton  in  public,  where,  after  a  long  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Cole,  Cranmer,  instead  of  doing  what 
was  required,  with  many  tean  beseeched  God's  foigive- 
neaa  tat  the  apoatacy  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  ex- 
horted ttie  people  against  the  errors  of  Rome.  This  greatly 
enraged  bis  advoaaries,  who,  after  viUiiying  him  as  a 
hypocrite  and  heretic,  dragged  him  to  the  stake,  oppoeito 
Balloladlege,  which  he  approached  with  a  cheetfiil  counte- 
nance, and  endured  the  fire  with  patience  and  fortitude, 
linlrting  his  hand  in  the  flame,  and  oiten  exclaiming, 
«  TUa  onwDttfay  liand  1"  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
exidred  vrith  the  dying  prayer  of  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Christian  chnrdi,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!" 
March  11,  lUS. 


1561,  Jan.  8.  John  Boosleiob,  one  of  the 
English  refugees  at  Geneva,  had  a  patent  g^rant- 
ed  nim  by  queen  Elizabeth,  for  seven  years  for 
the  imprmtmg  bibles  in  the  English  tongue, 
though  his  name  is  not  found  to  any  book. 

1561,  Jan.  18.  The  tragedy  of  Gorbodue*  or 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  by  Thomas,  lord  Sackville, 
was  represented  at  Whitehall ;  a  period  that 
has  been  justly  named,  by  a  pleasing  female 
annalist,  the  birtk-day  of  the  £nglish  drama. 
This  was  the  first  dramatic  piece  of  any  con- 
sideration in  the  English  language,  and  was 
written  many  years  before  Shak^peare  flourished. 
Lord  Buckhurst  was  assisted  in  it  by  Thomas 
Norton,  a  fellow-labourer  with  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  It  originally  had  the  title  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex ;  was  suneptitiouslr  and  incorrectly 
printed  in  1665 ;  more  completdy  in  1670;  and 
again,  under  the  title  of  Crorbodue,  in  1590.  It 
was  re-published  in  1736,  with  aprebce,  by  Mr. 
Spence,  by  the  procuration  of  Pope,  who  won- 
dered that "  the  propriety  and  natural  ease  of  it 
had  not  been  better  imitated  by  the  dramatic 
authors  in  the  succeeding  age.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collection  of 
old  plays,  published  b^  Dodsley. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  m  his  Apology  for  Poetry, 
gives  the  following  character  of  this  tragedy,  m 
his  loftv  style:  "  It  is  full  of  stately  speeches 
and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height 
of  Seneca's  style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morally, 
which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach,  and  thus 
obtain  the  very  end  of  poesT."  "  I  think  that 
for  tragedy,  the  Lord  of  Buckhiust  and  Mai8l<<r 
EdwaM  Perrey's,  for  such  doings  as  I  bare  seen 
of  theirs,  do  deserve  the  highest  price:  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  Maister  Edwards  (of  her  Majesty's 
chappel)  for  comedy  and  interlude. 

1561.  John  Kynoe  was  free  of  the  old  sta- 
tioners' company,  dwelt  in  Creed  lane,  and  kept 
shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  St.  Paul's  chiuchf 
yard.  He  had  license  to  print  1557-60,  the 
Defence  of  Women.  Adam  Bell,  jrc.  Bretyat 
cronacle  of  the  kmgt,  in  8i»:  A  Jette  of  Syr 
Gatvayne.  The  Soke  of  Carvynge  j-  tewynge. 
Syr  Lamwell.     The  hoke  of  Cokerye.     The  boke 


•  Prlntsd  by  WilUam  QriiBth,  in  I58s,  with  the  IbDow- 
ing  title :— Tile  Tragtiit  of  Oorboiue,  whereof  ttree  motet 
were  written  by  Tkomae  Nortone,  md  the  two  laeie  bg 
Thomaa  Sackvyte.  Sett  forthe  at  ike  tame  wot  thewed  be- 
fore the  queenet  matt  exeelUnt  majettie,  iit  her  htghnet  court 
of  WhUehall,  the  18  Jan.  I(6l.  Bf  the  gentlemen  of 
thsmner  Temple  in  London.    Sept.  sa.    Quarto. 

Oorbodnc  sold  by  auction,  in  Loadon,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
January,  1830,  touts  lis. 

t  In  this  year,  (Ilfll,)  says  Camden,  the  moat  beautiful 
spin  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  which 
for  a  stngnlar  ornament  to  the  city,  was  raised  to  an 
admirable  height,  namely  510  feet  from  the  groond,  and 
ado  iktun  the  sqoare  steeple  upon  which  it  stood,  being 
framed  with  timber  and  covered  with  lead,  took  fire  from 
heaven  near  the  top,  and  with  such  violence  the  devouring 
fire  descended,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  dtizans,  that  in 
five  hours'  space  it  quite  consumed  it,  together  witti  all  the 
roof  of  the  church,  which  was  very  large,  and  covered 
likewise  with  lead  1  nevertheless  the  arches,  which  wen 
all  of  stone,  remained  untouched.  But  by  the  great  bounty 
of  the  queen,  (who  largely  supplied  a  great  quantity  of 
money  and  materials,)  and  by  money  gathered  of  the 
(<hnrcfamen  and  others,  the  roof  was  soon  tegtirtA,  only 
the  spire  is  lacking. 
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of  ttirtart  for  nunt  tanantt.  He  was  fined 
"  for  that  be  ded  prynt  the  tint  browne  mayde 
withont  license  iu.  v^d."  Salomoiu  proverbii, 
9m.  Luea*  wrialit,  Nyee  watUon  Impacietu 
poterte.  The  tqwfn  of  Low  degrt.  A  phiy  called 
Jmetmtmt.  A  book  ctdled  Alhtrtiu  mo^mw.  Lup- 
temworit.  The  lytde  herhall.  The  grtaU  Her- 
Wf.  7%e  medyrine  for  Horses.  He  ptobably 
died  about  the  utter  end  of  the  year  1561 ;  for 
then  T.  Maishe  had  license  to  ^nt  the  Cronaele, 
8m.  which  he  boufi^t  of  John  Kynge's  wyfe. 

1561.  Owen  Rogers  was  made  free  of  the 
ftationen'  company  in  1565,  and  dwelt  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  between  both  St.  Bartholomew's, 
inSmithfield.  Heappeais  to  hare  been  a  disorderly 
member  of  the  company,  and  was  often  fined 
for  printing  other  men's  copies  without  license. 

1561.  Robert  Lekprevik,  a  printer  of  Edin- 
borgh,  printed  the  Mirrour  of  one  ckritlen,  the 
productioD  of  Richard  Nomell,  a  native  of  Ar- 
mes.  4to.  This  Robert  Lekprerilc  appears  to 
hare  been  the  principal  printer  in  Scotland,  for 
his  press  was  at  Edmburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
StrirUing,  and  his  name  is  affixed  to  a  great 
many  books.  In  a  work  which  he  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  July,  1563,  he  laments  his  want 
of  Greek  characters. 

1561.  Died  Claode  Oaramono,  a  French 
eDgiaver  and  letter-founder,  who  was  a  natlre 
of  Paris,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  about 
1510.  He  brought  his  printing  types  to  so 
great  a  d^pree  of  perfection,  that  ne  can  neither 
be  denied  the  glory  of  having  surpassed  what- 
erer  had  been  done  in  this  way  belore,  nor  that 
of  not  being  excelled  by  any  of  his  successors  in 
the  art  of  letter-foundmg.  His  types  were  in 
sach  high  repute  in  every  part  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly the  small  roman,  that  the  printers  of 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  even  Holland, 
took  care,  by  way  of  recommending  their  works, 
to  distinguish  tliem  by  the  name  of  Garamond's 
small  roman. 

1562.  In  the  black  book  in  Long  Melford,  in 
Suffolk,  are  the  following  entries ;  the  church 
requiring  to  be  again  cleansed  after  the  death  of 
queen  Mary. 

Item.  Payde  to  Prime  for  the  scraping  out  of 
the  pay'tinges  all  ye  lengthe  of  the  quire,  xt.  rid. 

Item.  Payde  for  the  injunctions,  iiiief. 

Item.  For  ii  bokes  of  praver  and  of  fosting, 
that  were  lately  set  forth,  riiiid. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
third  volume  of  the  Britisk  Mauazine,  p.  417, 
and  are  from  the  "  churchwarden's  accounts," 
of  the  correspondent,  who  says  "  The  reform- 
ation then  commencing,  the  altars*  in  the 
churches  were  taken  down,  the  rood-lofts  re- 
moved, crucifixes,  pixes,  censers,  chrismatories, 
giaduals,  manuals,  antiphonars,  were  sold,  and 
careful  provision  made  for  our  '  reasonable  ser- 
vice.' "    These  items  relate  chiefly  to  books. 


"Ull  nrttan :"  tlw  taifli  aUw,  that  in  onr  Lady's 
dnpd, UMi  thoM  bdoBfiiw  to  "the brotherhood  of  St. 
OcoiieaiidSt,  Lake." 


1548.  Itm.  payd  the  hanffe  to  the  byenge  a 
the  paffaiy  vt.  i.  e.  Erasmus's  Panpkrase  of  tke 
New  Tettament. 

1550.  Itm.  for  a  boke  of  the  omylys  in  eng. 
lysshe  xrji.. 

1553.  Itm.  for  i)  bokes  of  the  Common  pmy> 
ear  vijt.  iiijd. 

1557.  Itm.  for  a  peynt  of  malmeae  on  Alho- 
landy  day  ijii.  oh. 

1559.  Itm.  for  a  boke  of  the  paffrases  of 
erosemas  of  Rotherdame  A  pone  the  pestells* 
vj».  viijjj. 

1561.  Itm  for  a  paper  of  the  x  Commann- 
dements  xvjd.  Itm.  for  setteng  it  Jn  wayne 
skott  to  a  yonnar  [joiner]  ij<.  iiija. 

1563.  Itm.  for  a  gennepore  nor  the  cherche 
ijtf.  as  a  preservative  against  infection  in  the 
time  of  "  the  sicknesse." 

1563.  Itm.  for  iij  yardes  of  browede  [query, 
broad  or  embroidered  P  It  is  conceived  the  Utter] 
grene  clothe  and  ahaffe  for  the  Comunyon  table 
XXXI.  yjd. 

1568.  Itm  for  presenteng  them  that  ded  not 
pay  ther  dew  to  ye  cherch  ijf.  vj<{. 

1570.  Itm. forvijballytscon8amengy*rebells 
to  be  soung  vij<f.  This  relates  to  the  msurrec- 
tion  in  the  northern  counties,  under  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

1572.  Itm.  for  a  boke  of  thankesgeveng  for 
vectory  of  [over]  y"  towrke  iiij<J.  This  was  the 
great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  which  was  fought 
on  Oct.  7, 1572,  when  the  Turks  suffered  a  signal 
defeat,  which  was  echoed  over  all  the  Christian 
world. 

1573.  Itm.  pavd  for  ij  cheynes  and  eyes  and 
staples  ffor  the  ii  paraffrasis  of  Erasmus  is.  nd. 
The  "  march  of  ratellect"  since  1548  and  1559 
is  here  very  conspicuous  ! 

1975.  Itm.  payd  for  a  newe  bible  for  the 
churche  coste  if.  viij*. 

Itm.  for  a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  Saintes 
j*.  viijrf. 

1580.  paid  the  viij  of  may  for  wyne  for  a 
greate  Comunyone  to  say  iiij  quarts  and  a  pinte 
of  muscadle  the  somma  of  00  03  00. 

1681.  paide  the  same  daye  [November  17, 
queen  Elizabeth's  birthday]  ffor  ij  leggs  of  mot- 
ton  and  bread  and  drinke  for  the  ringars  their 
dynner  the  somma  of  00  02  00. 

1582.  the  xxvjth  of  October  sent  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson the  preacher  where  he  dyned  a  quart  of 
wyne  vd. 

paied  for  an  howre  glasse  xijd. 

paied  for  an  almanack  and  a  sand  box  for  the 
chuiche  iijti.    The  almanack  cost  j<{. 

1585.  Item,  paide  for  a  pynte  of  Secke  ujd. 

1662,  Jfarck  29.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spun  and 
the  Netherlands,  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
the  scriptures,  or  books  and  tracts  favourable  to 
the  reformation,  issued  a  placard,  that  "  the 
officers  were  ordered  not  only  to  visit  the  houses 
of  booksellers,  but  likewise  diligently  to  take  care 
that  no  pedlars  went  about  with  books  for  sale, 
and  to  search  their  packs,  and  among  their  other 
wares  for  them." — Brandt's  History  of  tke  Re- 
foTTnation. 
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1562.  Richard  Harrison  was  an  original 
member  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  doubt- 
less one  of  the  old  livery,  as  he  was  chosen  under 
warden  in  this  year,  without  bong  called  on  the 
livery  when  new  revived,  or  serving  collector ; 
but  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  this  year. 
The  company  attended  his  funeral  sermon ;  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  gave  them  -xs.  He  had  license 
to  print  Cooper's  Thesaurus  Lingua  RomaruB 
et  BritannicoB.  His  residence  was  in  White 
Cross-street.  In  1562  he  printed  the  Bihle,  with 
the  following  title :  The  Bihle  in  English  :  that 
it  to  taye,  tA«  Conlentes  of  at  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turei,  both  of  the  Olde  and  Neux  Testament, 
according  to  the  Translation  that  is  required  to 
be  read  in  churches.  Imprinted  at  London,  in 
White  Crosse  Strete,  by  Richard  Harrison. 

Of  the  rebus  Idnd  also,  is  the  annexed  device 
of  Richard  Harrison,  which  Camden,  defines  to 
be  "  an  hare  by  a  sheaf  of  rye  in  the  sun,  for 
Harrison. 


1562.  In  a  work  printed  in  this  year,  mention 
is  made  of  a  paper  miU  at  Fen  Ditton,  near 
Cambridge. 

1662.  An  entire  version  of  the  Psalter,  with 
tunes  chiefly  German,  was  published,  and  added 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Book  if  Common  Prayer, 
with  the  following  title  :  The  whole  Booke  of 
Psalms  collected  into  English  metre  by  Thomas 
Stemhold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred 
with  the  Ebreu,  vnth  apt  notes  to  sing  them 
withal. 

1562.  The  TTiirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  which  were  agreed  upon  in  convo- 
cation, in  this  year,  were  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,ili  1571, were  intended  "for  the  avoid- 
ing diversity  of  opinions,  and  for  the  establish- 
ing of  consent  touching  true  religion."  But, 
says  an  elegant  writer,  to  avoid  diversity  of 
opinions,  and  to  establish  consent  touching  true 
religion,cannot  in  thenatureof  things  be  attained. 

1562.  Rowland  Hall  went  to  Geneva  with 
several  reihgees  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
where  he  printed  the  Psalms  and  the  Bible.  It 
is  not  known  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  printing. 
On  his  return  from  Geneva  he  resided  in  Golden 
lane,  near  Cripplegate,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Arrows ;  then  removed  to  Gutter  lane,  and 
adopted  the  Geneva  arms  for  his  sien. 

The  Geneva  arms,  or  as  Rowland  Hall  called 
it  in  his  sign,  the  Half  Eagle  and  Kev,  was  his 
device,  and  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  sign  of 


his  second  habitation  in  Gutter  lane,  which  be 
erected  in  memory  of  the  protection  he  enjoyed 
in  Geneva,  during  the  persecution  in  England. 
His  motto  evidently  alludes  to  the  reformation 
under  queen  Elizweth ;  he  used  to  border  his 
device  with  a  translation  of  the  motto  on  the 
Geneva  arms  "  Post  Tenebrat  Lex."  "  after 
DARKNESS  LIGHT."  "  Sometimes,"  says  Herbert, 
"  he  used  the  device  of  a  boy  in  a  loose  garment, 
lifting  up  his  right  leg,  his  right  arm  winged, 
stretched  out  towards  heaven ;  and  taking  his 
left  hand  from  ofi'  a  ball,  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  clouds  is  a  representation  of  the  Deity,  as  a 
royal  personage,  and  as  saying.  Set  your  affec- 
tions on  things  above,  i-c.  Enclosed  in  an  oval 
broadways.  Hall  printed  twenty-six  works  from 
1559  to  1563.    At  the  end  of  a  book  which  he 

?rinted  in  1563,  the  most  ancient  and  learned 
Hay,  called  the  Philosopher's  Game,  it  appears 
that  he  had  a  shop  in  Cheapside,  under  Bow 
church : — 

All  things  Monting  to  this  game 

fat  reason  you  may  bye 
At  ttie  boolie  sbop  vnder  Bochnicli, 
in  Chqwslde  redilye. 

The  Philosopher's  Game,  was  dedicated  to 
lord  Dudley,  whose  head. is  on  the  back  of  the 
title,  and  at  the  end  of  the  epistles  are  the  above 
lines. 

1602,  Feb.  James  Robothom  had  a  patent 
from  queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  term  of  his  natu- 
ral life,  for  printing  "  all  and  every  suche  alma- 
nacks and  prognosticacioDS,  as  are,  or  shall  be 
tollerable,  and  authorised  by  our  injunctions  in 
the  Englyshe  tonge,  together  withe  the  breef 
cronycles."  Any  person  infrin^ng  upon  this 
privilege, "  or  to  procure  to  be  ymprynted,  utter- 
ed, or  solde,  any  almanack,  prognosticacion,  or 
brief  chronycle,  withoute  the  assignment  of  the 
same  James  Robothom,  or  his  assignes,  during 
his  naturall  lief,  shall  forfeit  for  every  suche 
almanack,  or  prognosticacion,  or  brief  cronycle, 
so  printed,  uttered,  and  solde,  the  somme  of 
three  shillings  and  four  pence,  of  lawfiill  money 
of  England. 

1562.  Thomas  Powell  dwelt  in  Berthelet's 
house  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  appears  to  have 
done  his  printing.  On  July  21,  he  was  made 
free  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  though  not 
fined  by  them,  had  license  for  only  one  book. 

1563,  March  27.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  bible,  and  the 
divine  service,  may  be  translated  into  the  Welsh 
or  British  tongue,  and  used  in  the  churches  of 
Wales.*  The  first  part  of  the  Welsh  Scriptures 
which  was  printed  after  the  passing  of  the  act, 
was  the  New  Testament,  pnnted  in  1567,  by 
Henrv  Denham,  who  had  a  privilege  panted 
him  lot  printing  the  New  Testament  in  Welsh. 
It  was  a  small  quarto,  printed  with  the  gothic 
or  black-letter  type,  containing  399  pages,  di- 
vided into  books  and  chapters,  but  not  into 
verses,  except  towards  the  condnaon. 

•  See  Journals  of  the  Houae  of  Conunims  at  that  time. 
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1563.  Michael  Loblbt  was  oneof  tbeorigi. 
nal  members  of  the  stationers'  company;  he 
was  a  printer,  stationer,  bookseller,  and  book- 
binder, and  resided  at  the  sign  of  St.  Michael, 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard.  Ames  states  that  he 
had  been  a  servant  to  Henry  Pepwell.  Michael 
Lobley  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  inimical 
topopeiy,  since  in  1531  he  was  questioned  for 
speaking  against  imag^,  purgatory,  and  forbuy- 
mn  inhibited  books  at  Antwerp,  such  as  The 
Ote^emee  of  a  Christian  Man,  The  Wicked 
JfcmmoR,  and  Frith  againtt  Purgatory.  His 
subscription  at  the  institution  of  his  company 
was  xt ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  thrice  fined, 
once  for  his  late  attendance  on  a  court  day; 
another  time  for  his  non-attendance  on  the  lord 
mayor,  npon  Christmas  day,  when  he  was  there- 
nnto  cited;  and  thirdly,  tat  his  keeping  open 
shop  npon  St.  Luke's  day.  In  1558,  when  Eliza- 
beth confirmed  the  charter  of  the  stationers' 
company,  Michael  Lobley  was  upper  warden, 
which  office  he  again  served  in  15^ ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  each  wardenship,  he  gave  the 
costomary  gift  of  "  a  spoyne  all  gylte,  with  his 
name  at  the  ende  of  yt."  In  August,  1560,  soon 
after  the  termination  of  his  first  wardenship, 
he  was  committed  to  the  counter  with  Mr.  Jud- 
son,  the  new  under  warden,  and  although  on 
that  account  does  not  appear.  The  company 
paid  their  charges  at  tliat  time.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Lobley  appears  to  hare  been  so 
much  reduced  as  not  to  bare  been  able  to  dis- 
charge his  note  for  £7,  which  he  stood  indebted 
to  the  company ;  for  baring  paid  JG3  of  it,  "  the 
rest  was  forgyven  him  by  the  hole  table."  His 
name  appeals  as  a  bookseller  to  WayUmd^i  Primer, 
1539,  and  his  Manuall  of  Prayer,  of  the  same 
year,  and  A  good  and  Godly  Prayer,  1563,  8vo. 
bear  his  imprint. 

1563.  Thomas  Dewyxsell,  gare  by  his  will 
one  fourth  of  the  residue  of  his  property  to  the 
company  of  stationers,  for  the  use  of^the  poor  of 
the  said  company. 

156:^.  Eglogt,  epytaphet,  and  toimetet,  newly 
tCTitten  by  Bamabe  Googe,  16  Marcht,  printed 
by  Thonuu  Coltcell,for  Rone  Net^>ery,  mvelling 
ta  Plete-ttrete,  a  little  above  the  Condvit,  in  the 
late  shop  of  Thoma*  Barthelet.  Bamabe  Oooge 
was  a  celebrated  author  and  translator. 

1563,  Sept.  18.  Died,  Richard  Watehsow, 
an  early  member  of  the  stationers'  company,  and 
an  eminent  bookseller  at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's 
chnnsb-yard,  was  thus  noticed  on  a  tablet  placed 
br  his  son  in  St.  Faith '»  church : — ^"Neer  to  this 
pillar  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard  Waterson,  citi- 
zen and  stationer  of  London,  who  died  the  xxiii 
of  September,  1563.  Simon  Waterson,  his  son, 
placed  this  beer  the  Ist  of  January,  1599." 

1563.  John  Tisdall,  or  Tisdale,  was  an 
original  member  of  the  stationers'  company, 
dwelt  in  Knight  Riders'-street,  and  had  a  shop 
in  All-Hollows  church-yard,  Lombard -street,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Eagle's  foot.  Herbert's  manu- 
script mentions  that  he  printed  with  JohnCharle- 
wood,  at  Holbom  conduit.  In  his  Abridgement 
of  Polydore  Virgil,  printed  without  date,  there 


occurs  a  cntof  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  device.  Nineteen  works 
bear  his  imprint. 

1563.  Nicholas  Episcopios,  or  rather  Bis- 
chop,  a  celebrated  printer  at  Basil.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  and  Latin  gave  him  very 
superior  advantages  when  he  began  the  business 
of  printing.  John  Froben  bestowed  his  daughter 
on  him  in  marriage;  and  on  his  death,  in  1527, 
Bischop  went  into  partnership  with  his  son 
Jerome.  All  writers  on  the  subject  of  printing, 
bestow  high  praise  on  the  talents  of  Bischop, 
who  was  also  much  respected  by  the  learned  of 
his  time,  particularly  Erasmus,  who  had  so  much 
regard  for  him  as  to  leave  him  and  his  partners 
executors  of  his  will.  Bischop  died  Sept.  27, 
1563,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same  name  and  pro- 
fession, who  died  two  years  after,  in  the  flower 
of  youth.  They  were  a  protestant  family,  and 
had  fled  firom  France  during  the  persecutions. 

1563.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  to 
Thomas  Cooper,*  of  Oxford,  for  twelve  years, 
for  the  sole  printing  of  Theeaunu  Lingute  Ro- 
mana  et  Brttanniae,  in  folio.  This  work  was 
an  improvement  of  the  Bibliotheca  Eliota,  and 
was  the  tecond  Latin  Dictionary  in  the  English 
tongue.  It  was  printed  by  Richard  Grafton  in 
1642,  1552,  1659.   See  Bymer's  Feodra,  vol.  xv. 

1563.  GoA,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  received  the 
art  of  printing,  probably  through  the  activity  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  who  by  degrees  obtain- 
ed considerable  establishments  in  this  city.  The 
earliest  Goa  book  which  had  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Cotton,  was  entitled  Celoquioe  dot 
rimplet,  e  drogas  he  conat  medicinaii  da  India 
^e.  Impresio  em  Goa,  par  Joanna  de  endem  a* 
X.  dial  de  Abril  de  1663.  annot.  The  work  con- 
sists of  217  leaves  in  quarto.  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Foss,  booksellers,  iiondon,  possessed  a  copy  in 
the  year  1826. 

1564.  John  Tobnasids,  the  first  of  a  family 
of  eminent  printers  and  booksellers,  called  in 
French .  Detournes,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in 
1604,  and  learned  printing  in  the  house  of  Se- 
bastian Giyphius.  He  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished a  printing  office  about  1540,  and  printed 
many  books  in  the  name  and  on  account  of  Gry- 
phius;  but  from  1544,  we  find  his  own  name  to 
a  number  of  very  correct  editions.  Most  of  his 
editions  have  Latin  prefaces  or  dedications  from 
his  pen.  His  talents  procured  him  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  King's  printer.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  1664.  His  device  was  two  vipers, 
forming  a  circle,  the  female  devouring  the  head 
of  the  male,  while  she  herself  is  devoured  by 
her  young,  with  the  inscription,  "Quoct  tibiferi 


*  lliomas  Cooper  was  flrst  bishop  of  London,  and  after- 
warda  translated  to  Wincbeater.  The  publication  of  his 
Dictionary  was  the  cause  of  bis  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
He  was  not  only  eminent  as  a  divise,  but  as  a  scholar ; 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  died  April  2»,  U9*.  Dr.  White  Kennctt,  in  his 
Li/c  0/  William  Somner,  addressed  to  Mr.  lirome,  Oxford, 
1093,  8V0.,  ranks  Cooper's  Dictiimary  as  a  complete  plagi- 
arjr  from  the  Dictimuirium  Latino-Oallicum,  by  Charles 
Stephens,  at  Paris,  IS>3,  with  this  only  dlOereoce,  that 
those  phrases  are  rendered  in  Itencb  by  Stephens,  and  in 
English  by  Cooper. 
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non  vit,  alteri  nefaceris."  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John,  who  was  also  kinp^s  printer,  and 
carried  on  the  business  until  1585.  His  editions 
did  not  yield  in  elegance  or  correctness  to  those 
of  his  mher,  but  being  obliged,  at  the  date 
above-mentioned,  to  quit  his  country,  upon 
account  of  his  religion,  for  he  was  a  Protestant, 
he  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  every  en- 
couragement, and  in  1604  became  a  member  of 
the  council  of  two  hundred.  Like  the  Geneva 
printers,  however,  he  deteriorated  what  he  printed 
here,  by  employing  bad  paper.  He  died  in  1615. 
His  descendants  continued  the  printing  and  book 
selling  business  at  Geneva,  where  in  1726,  John 
James  and  James  Detoumes  purchased  the  stock 
of  Arrison  and  Posnel,  famous  booksellers  of 
Lyons,  and  obtained  permission,  notwithstand- 
ing their  religion,  to  settle  there ;  and  as  they  also 
continued  their  houses  at  Geneva,  greatly  ex- 
tended their  trade.  In  1740,  the  learned  John 
Christian  Wolff  dedicated  to  them  his  Monu- 
maUa  Typographica,  as  to  the  oldest  printing 
and  bookselling  family  in  Europe.  In  1780, 
their  sons,  who  had  amassed  a  plentiful  fortune, 
sold  off  the  whole  of  their  stock,  and  retired  from 
a  business  which  had  been  carried  on  in  their 
family  with  great  reputation,  for  nearly  two 
hundred  and  forty  rears. 

1564,  March  1.  Printing  was  introduced  into 
Moscow  in  the  reign  of  John  Basilowitz,  about 
the  year  1553;  but  the  city  being  shortly  after- 
wards burnt  in  an  irruption  by  the  Poles,  the 
printing-ofBce  was  consumed,  together  with  all 
Its  materials,  and  a  large  stock  of  paper.  The 
only  specimen  from  this  early  press  now  known 
to  be  remaining  is  part  of  a  Slavonic  New  Tetta- 
ment,  executed  by  Ivan  Fedor,  and  P.  Timofeeu 
Matislauzow,  of^  the  above  date ;  the  unique 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Chevillier  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Andrew 
Thevet's  Travels,  that  the  types  and  materials  of 
the  first  printing  establishment  in  this  century, 
were  purposely  consumed  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves. Thevet's  account  is  as  follows :  "  They 
hadjio  printing  until  the  year  1560,  when  it  was 
discovered  to  them  by  a  Russian  merchant,  who 
made  use  of  types  with  which  for  some  time 
afterwards  they  executed  very  handsome  books. 
All  at  once,  for  they  are  scrupulous,  and  fond  of 
making  difficulties  where  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  them,  some  persons  by  stratagem 
found  means  to  bum  their  t}rpes,  from  a  fear 
that  printing  would  introduce  some  changes  or 
disturoances  in  their  religion."  He  adds,  that 
neither  the  prince  nor  his  subjects  took  any 
notice  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding.  The 
above  particulars  Thevet  amrms  that  he  received 
in  1576,  from  an  Englishman  who  had  been 
ambassador  to  the  Russian  court  seven  years. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  first 
Moscow  boot  and  printing  is  that  furnished  to 
us  by  Bachmeister,  chiefly  from  the  volume  it- 
self, which  he  describes  as  being  called  Apoitol, 
1.  e.  the  acts  and  epUllet  of  the  Apostles,  a  book 
of  the  very  highest  rarity,  being  the  first  printed 


in  Moscow,  in  the  year  1564,  in  the  time  of  the 
czar  Ivan  Wasiluwitsch,  a  prince  whose  exer- 
tions were  earnestly  devoted  to  the  civilization  of 
his  people,  who  introduced  amongst  them  an 
acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  arts,  and 
amongst  others,  that  of  printing. 

The  volume  of  the  Apostol,  having  been  acci- 
dentally picked  up  in  the  year  1730,  was  deposited 
by  the  finder  in  the  library  of  the  academy  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  type  and  paper  of  it  are  repre- 
sented as  good,  the  latter  Bachmeister  judgfes  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  merchants  from  Eng- 
land.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  long' 
"mandement"  or  ordinance. 

Bachmeister  remarks,  that  after  the  Apostol 
no  Moscow  book  appears  for  thirty-two  years ; 
but  is  not  inclined  to  give  entire  credence  to  the 
story  of  the  press,  &c.  having  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Poles,  and  all  printing  beings 
lost  until  the  erection  of  a  new  press  by  ue  Czar 
Michael  Federowitsch,  in  1644;  since  he  bad 
himself  seen  and  handled  Moscow  books  of  the 
dates  1606,  1614,  1616,  1618,  1619,  &c.  He 
informs  us  that  in  the  year  1707  a  fount  of  new 
and  improved  Russian  types,  cast  at  Amsterdam, 
was  introduced  into  the  Moscow  printing-office. 
Also  that  in  1709  an  individual  of  that  city 
established  a  press  of  his  own.  About  thirty 
years  afterwards  a  Georgian  printing-office  was 
opened  in  Moscow  by  Andrew  Johnson,  in  the 
suburb  called  Snesenzcha ;  and  Georgian  types 
were  cast  by  order  of  prince  Vakuset,  under 
whose  auspices  an  edition  of  the  Georgian  Bible 
was  printed  here  in  1743.  Le  Long  cites  an 
edition  of  St.  Mattheu^t  Gospel,  in  eight  lan- 
guages, which  was  printed  here  in  1713. 

1564,  March  24.  At  the  council  of  Trent,  on 
this  day,  pope  Pius  IV.*  was  presented  wiUi  a 
catalogue  of  books,  which  the  council  denounced 
ought  to  be  forbidden :  this  bull  not  only  con- 
firmed this  list  of  the  condemned  books,  but 
added  rules  how  books  should  be  judged. 

In  the  history  of  literature,  and  perhaps  in  that 
of  the  human  mind,  says  D'Israeli,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  licensers  of  the  press,  and  censors 
of  books,  was  a  bold  invention,  designed  to 
counteract  that  of  the  press  itself ;  and  even  to 
convert  this  newly-discovered  instrument  of 
human  freedom  into  one  which  might  serve  to 
perpetuate  thatsystemof  passive  obedienGe  which 
had  so  long  enabled  modem  Rome  to  dictate  her 
laws  to  the  universe.  It  was  thought  possible  in 
the  subtilty  of  Italian  astuzia  and  Spanish  mona- 
chism,  to  place  a  sentinel  on  the  very  thoughts 
as  well  as  on  the  persons  of  authors ;  ana  in 
extreme  cases,  that  hooks  might  be  condemned 
to  the  flames  as  well  as  heretics. 

Of  this  institution,  the  beginnings  are  obscure, 
for  it  originated  in  caution  and  fear;  but  as  the 
work  betrays  the  workman,  and  the  national 
physiognomy  the  native,  it  is  evident  that  so  in- 
quisitorial an  act  could  onlv  have  originated  in 
the  Inquisition  itself.  Feeble  or  partial  attempts 

*  Joha  Annrelo  de  Medici,  was  born  In  1599,  died  Dec.  9* 
IsM,  in  tbe  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  ilzth  of  bia  rdga. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  munifleence  and  Bpleodoiir. 
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might  pierknisly  have  existed,  6a  we  learn 
that  the  monks  had  a  part  of  their  libraries 
called  the  inferno,  which  was  not  the  part  which 
they  least  visited,  for  it  contained,  or  hid,  all 
the  prohibited  books  which  they  could  smuggle 
into  it.  But  this  inquisitorial  power  assumed  its 
most  formidable  shape  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
when  some  gloomy  spirits  from  Rome  and 
Madrid  foresaw  the  revolution  of  this  new  age  of 
books. 

Inquisitois  of  books  were  appointed ;  at  Rome 
they  consisted  nf  certain  cardinals  and  "the 
ma.ster  of  the  holy  palace ;"  and  literary  inquisi- 
tors were  elected  at  Madrid,  at  Lisbon,  at  Naples 
and  for  the  Low  Countries;  they  were  watching 
the  ubiquity  of  the  human  mind.  These  cata- 
logues of  prohibited  books  were  called  Indexa ; 
and  at  Rome  a  body  of  these  literary  despots  are 
still  called  "the  Congregation  of  the  Index." 
The  ample  Index  is  a  list  of  condemned  books 
which  are  never  to  be  opened  -,  but  the  Expurga- 
tory  Index  indicates  those  only  prohibited  till 
they  have  undergone  a  purification.  No  book 
was  to  be  allowed  on  any  subject,  or  in  any 
language,  which  contained  a  single  position,  an 
ambiguous  sentence,  even  a  word,  which,  in  the 
most  distant  sense,  could  be  construed  opposite  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  supreme  authority  of  this  coun- 
cil of  Trent ;  where  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted, 
that  all  men,  literate  and  illiterate,  prince  and 
peasant,  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard  and  tne  Nether- 
lander, should  take  the  mint-stamp  of  their 
thoughts  from  the  council  of  Trent,  and  millions 
of  souls  be  struck  off  at  one  blow,  out  of  the 
same  used  mould. 

The  sages  who  compiled  these  indexes,  indeed, 
long  had  reason  to  imagine  that  passive  obedi- 
ence was  attached  to  the  human  cnaracter ;  and 
therefore  they  considered,  that  the  publications 
of  their  adversaries  required  no  other  notice  than 
a  convenient  insertion  in  their  indexes.  But  the 
heretics  diligently  reprinted  them  with  ample 
prefaces  and  useful  annotations. 

The  results  of  these  indexes  were  somewhat 
curious.  As  they  were  formed  in  different 
countries,  the  opinions  were  often  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  learned  Arias  Mon- 
tanns,  who  was  a  chief  inquisitor  in  the  Nether- 
lands,and  concerned  in  the  Antwerp  index,  lived 
to  see  his  own  works  placed  in  the  Roman  index ; 
while  the  inquisitor  of  Naples  was  so  displeased 
with  the  Spanish  index,  that  he  persisted  to 
assert  that  it  had  never  been  printed  at  Madrid! 
Men  who  be^  by  insisting  that  all  the  world 
should  not  differ  from  their  opinions,  ended  by 
not  agreeing  with  themselves.  A  civil  war  raged 
among  the  index  makers ;  and  if  one  criminated, 
the  other  retaliated.  If  one  discovered  ten 
places  necessary  to  be  expurgated,  another  found 
thirty,  and  a  third  inclined  to  place  the  whole 
work  in  the  condemned  list.  The  inquisitors 
at  length  became  so  doubtful  of  their  own 
opinions,  that  they  sometimes  expressed  in  their 
license  for  printing,  that  "they  tolerated  the 
reading,  after  the  book  had  been  corrected  by 
themselves,  till  such  time  as  the  work  should  be 


considered  worthy  of  some  farther  correction." 
The  expurgatory  indexes  excited  louder  com- 

Clnts  than  those  which  simply  condemned 
ks;  because  the  purgers  or  castrators,  as  they 
were  termed,  or,  as  Milton  calls  them,  "  the 
executioners  of  books,"  by  omitting,  or  interpo- 
lating passages,  made  an  author  say,  or  unsay, 
what  the  inquisitors  chose;  and  their  editions, 
after  the  death  of  the  authors,  were  compared 
to  the  erasures  or  forgeries  in  records :  for  the 
books  which  an  author  leaves  behind  him,  with 
his  last  corrections,  are  like  his  last  will  and 
testament,  and  the  public  are  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  an  author's  opinions. 

1564,  Mag  27.  Died,  John  Calvin,  an  emi- 
nent reformer.  He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in 
Picardy,  July  10,  1509,  and  educated  at  Paris, 
under  Corderius,  with  a  view  to  the  church.  He 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  tenets  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  altered  his  mind  with  respect 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  This  change  in  his 
opinions  induced  him  to  study  the  law,  in  which 
he  made  a  considerable  progress;  but  his  open 
avowal  of  the  Protestant  faith,  rendered  his  stay 
in  France  dangerous,  and  he  retired  to  Basil, 
where  he  publisned,  in  1535,  his  InttUvtioni  of 
the  Chritttan  Religion,  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
elegant  dedication  to  Francis  I.  This  work 
rendered  his  name  famous  among  all  the  re- 
formed,and  was  translated  into  several  langruages. 
The  year  following  he  settled  at  Geneva,  as 
minister  and  professor  of  divinity,  having  Farel 
for  his  colleague.  But  soon  after  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Geneva,  together  with  Farel, for  refusing 
the  sacrament  indiscriminately  to  the  people. 
Calvin  then  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  offici- 
ated in  a  French  church  of  his  own  establish- 
ment, and  was  also  chosen  professor  of  divinity. 
The  divines  of  Strasburg  appointed  Calvin  to 
be  their  deputy  at  the  diet  of  worms.  In  the 
mean  time  the  citizens  of  Geneva  requested  his 
return  to  the  city,  and  after  repeated  solicitations 
he  consented,  and  arrived  there  in  1541.  His 
first  undertaking  was  to  set  on  foot  a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  strictly  piesbyterian,  and 
as  rigorous  and  assuming  as  that  of  Rome  itself. 
The  inconsistency  belneen  pretensions  and  prac- 
tice, which  Calvin  evinced,  when  himself  in 
possession  of  pbwer;  and  that  spirit  of  intole- 
rance and  persecution  which  writers,  both  catho- 
lic and  protestant,  have  attributed  to  him,  but 
which  in  the  preface  to  his  own  Imtitutet,  he 
deprecates.  The  burning  of  Scrvetus;  the  be- 
heading of  Perrin,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Geneva,  with  whom  he  had  political  or  private 
dissensions;  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  Gas- 
tellio,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Bolsec,  both  of 
whom  had  ventured  to  controvert  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  predestination;  these  are  facts  which 
history  has  placed  on  record,  tmd  from  the 
stains  of  which,  his  most  ardent  admirers  have 
found  it  difficult  to  redeem  his  character.  He 
continued  in  that  city  actively  employed  as  a 

Treacher  and  a  writer  till   his    death,  which 
appeued  in  1564.    Themoral  character  of  Cal- 
vin was  irreproachable,  and  he  appears  to  have 
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acted  from  conscientious  motives;  but  he  was 
proud  and  overbearing.  He  left  a  widow,  by 
vhom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  an  infant.  Cal- 
vin's works  make  9  vols,  folio. 

1564,  IHed,  Charles  Stephens.  He  was 
third  son  of  Heniy,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
and  brother  of  Robert  tmd  of  Francis,  the 
latter  of  whom  we  have  noticed  in  page  300. 
Ricciolius  savs,  that  he  had  begun  to  attract  pub- 
lic notice  by  ^is  learning  and  talents,  so  early  as 
in  the  year  1520.  He  became  preceptor  of 
Antoine,  son  of  Lazare  de  Bayf ;  and  attended 
the  latter  in  an  embassy  to  Germany,  in  1540. 
Charles  Stephens  himself  travelled  much,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy.  At  Venice  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Paul  Manutius. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  and  took  a  singular  pleasure  in  antiquarian 
researches.  He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts 
and  studies  to  medical  science,  which  he  pro- 
fessed at  Paris  with  reputation.  In  this  quality 
of'  a^faysician,  he  is  honourably  mentioned  by 
iBnchanan,*  in  his  elegy  on  the  gout. 

On  subjects  connected  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  produced  several  considerable  works. 
The  celebrated  naturalist,  Pierre  Belon,  received 
great  assistance  from  him  in  his  work  on  Water 
Fowls,  which  was  printed  by  Charles  Stephens 
himself,  in  1553.  It  was  not  until  1551  that 
he  began  the  business  of  printing.  He  is 
represented  as  an  avaricious  man,  jealous  of 
his  brethren  and  even  of  his  nephews,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  injure  on  every  occasion.  He 
was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  business,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  Chatelet,  and  died 
there  in  1564.  Maittaire  savs  that  the  fine 
editions  of  Charles  Stephens  have  never  been 
surpassed;  that  in  point  of  erudition  and  an 
author,  he  evinced  himself  not  inferior  to  the 
other  eminent  members  of  his  family,  or  of  the 
most  learned  printers  of  his  time,  and  that  in 
his  short  space,  few  of  them  printed  more  books. 
On  account  of  his  great  personal  merit  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  also  decorated  with  the  title  of  Typo- 
graphus  Regius ;  and  with  that  designation  his 
impressions  are  distinguished  from  1551  to  1561. 
Besides  the  works  connected  with  his  profession 

*  George  Bnchanan  vaa  bom  in  Bumbeitonshlre,  In 
Scotland,  In  ISOO  ^  educated  first  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  tlien 
at  Paris,  where  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma' 
tion.  James  V.  employed  him  as  a  tutor  to  bis  natural 
son,  the  Earl  of  Moray ;  and  at  the  same  king's  command 
he  attacitcd  the  Franciscans  in  a  satirical  poem,  for  which 
his  life  being  threatened,  he  fled  to  England,  and  thence  to 
France,  where  he  wrote  four  tragedies  in  Latin.  He  next 
went  to  Portugal,  and  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Coimbra,  but  expressing  some  free 
opinions,  he  was  confined  in  a  mimastery,  in  which  he 
translated  David's  Psalms  into  Latin.  In  1651  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  after  residing  some  time  in  France  and 
England,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  I.eonard's,  In  St. 
Andrew's.  This  favour  he  obtained  from  queen  Mary, 
which  he  ill  requited,  by  vnitlnsr  a  book  called  A  Detntian 
of  her  Doingn,  designed  to  pieiudice  the  minds  of  her  sub. 
Jects  against  her.  tie  was  nominated  tutor  to  James  VI., 
and  being  afterwards  reproached  with  making  him  a 
pedant,  he  replied  that  "  it  was  the  best  he  could  make  of 
him."  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  February  98,  issa.  Besides 
what  is  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  Latin  poems,  some  of 
which  arc  beautiful.  Ills  HUtory  nf  Scotland  is  also 
elegantly  written. 


as  a  physician  and  naturalist,  Charles  Stephens 
composed  several  of  a  miscellaneous  description, 
and  others  for  the  promotion  of  criticaf  and 
grammatical  studies,  and  the  advancement  of 
general  learning. 

1564.  William  May  gave  to  the  stationers* 
company,  a  cup  all  gilt,  with  a  cover,  called  a 
"  maudelen  cuppe,  weighing  eleven  ounces,"  and 
at  the  same  time  "  aspone  all  gilt,  with  the  aims 
of  the  house,"  the  gift  of  Richard  Jugge  ;  and 
another  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ireland. 

1564,  Sunday,  Aitgiut  6.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
during  her  visit  to  Cambridge,  witnessed  the 
the  play  of  Auluiatia  Plauto,  which  was  got  up  at 
her  cost,  in  the  body  of  King's  college  church. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  a 
prevailing  laxity  of  morals,  especially  with  res- 
pect to  the  sabbath,  that  a  strict  attention  to  the 
solemnity  of  that  day  was  considered  as  the  stig- 
ma of  a  Pvritaa.*    In  Heame's  manuscript 
Co/jectonea,  there  is  a  license  from  the  queen,  of 
1571,  directed  to  the  officers  of  Middlesex,  per- 
mitting one  John  Swinton  Powlter,  to  have  and 
use  some  playes  and  games  at  or  uppon  nine 
severall  sondaies,"  within  the  said  county.    And 
because  "  greate  resorte  of  people  is  lyke  to  come 
thereunto,    he  is  required,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  good  order,  to 
take  with  him  four  or  five  discreet  and  substantial 
men  of  those  places  "  where  the  games  shall  be 
put  in  practice,"  to  superintend  "during  the  con- 
tynuance  of  the  games  or  playes."    Some  of  the 
exhibitions  are  then  specined,  such  as, "  shotinge 
with  brode  arrow,  the  lepping  for  men,  the 
pytchyng  of  the  barre,"  and  the  like;  aAer 
which  follows  this  very  general  clause,  "with 
all  suche  other  games,  as  have  at  anye  time 
heretofore,  or  now  be  lycensed,  used,  or  played." 

1565.  Printing  introduced  into  the  city  of 
Norwich.  It  appears  that  about  this  period, 
many  strangers  from  the  Low  Countries,f  came 
and  settled  in  Norwich,  and  amongst  them  was 
Anthony  de  Solempne,  a  printer,  and  who  was 
so  well  approved  of,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  presented  to  him.  Strype,  in  his  Life  of 
archbishop  GrindalX  under  the  year  1568,  states, 
that  "Corranus  of  late  had  caused  a  table,  en- 
titled, De  Operibia  Dei,  wrote  by  him  in  French, 
to  be  printed  in  Norwich."    In  the  library  of 

*  I'he  name  of  PwUan  arose  from  the  disamsions  of 
the  English  refugees  at  Frankfort,  in  the  rcdgn  of  queen 
Mary.  They  adopted  the  rigid  tenets  of  Calvin,  and  first 
appeared  in  England  almiit  ISM.  See  the  LUteaf  Ridiaid 
Cox,  D.D.  in  Chaimer'i  Oen.  Blog.  Did.  v.  x.vf.4»—tu. 
Dr.  Cox  died  July  23,  IS8I,  in  the  SSd  year  of  bia  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Ely  cathedral,  of  which  see  he  had  been 
appointed  bishop  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  ltt(.  See  ateo, 
Neal's  Hut.  of  the  Pwritant ;  Brook's  Ucet  </M<  Ptuitmt  i 
Scott's  Hist,  of  the  Reformer»t  &c. 

+  To  the  number  of  SgSS  masters,  worlnnen,  and  ser- 
vants, and  who  established  all  sorts  of  woollen  mano&B- 
ture.  The  mayor  and  sheriift  waited  on  Thomas,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  at  bis  palace  there,  and  got  the  freedom  and 
Uberty  of  the  city  granted  to  them. 

}  Edmnnd  Grindal,  arcbliishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bora 
at  Kensingham,  in  Cumberland,  in  1519.  In  Iftsg,  hewas 
chosen  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge ;  same  year, 
bishop  of  London ;  in  1570,  to  tiie  see  of  Yorkj  and  in 
1575,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Croydon,  in  Surry,  July  6, 1583.  He  contributed  to  Ftox's 
Aett  and  Monuments. 
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Trinity  «dle|p,  Dublin,  theie  are  tkne  euly 
Norwich  Epecunens,  of  which  the  following  brief 
description  is  taken  firom  Dr.  Cotton's  TJ^eyra- 

The  first,  which  is  a  well  printed  Tolmne  in 
13ino,  contains  a  Dutch  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  is  entitled,2>e  CL  P$^nienDavidt. 
Wt  den  Franehomeken  Dickie  in  Nederlanttehen 
o^eryhe$eU  door  Petrum  Dath*num.  MiUgadtn 
de»  ChTi$telieken  Coteehitmo,  Certmonim,  en 
Gebeden.  Tot  NoorwiU.  Ghtprint  bu  Antho- 
aswn  de  SoUnrne  aiwo  M.D.LXVIII.  The 
title  is  followed  bv  the  author's  preface,  dated 
franekaUhal,  25  Marche,  1666 ;  a  register  both 
of  the  psalms  and  tunes ;  a  short  introduction 
'lelarire  to  the  musical  tunes,  dated  Nonvick, 
9  October  1568  ;  the  text,  containing  both  a 
prose  and  metrical  rersion,  with  the  notes,  and  a 
collect  attached  to  each  psalm.  Then  succeeds 
the  Catechism,  with  other  matters  mentioned  in 
the  title,  on  a  fresh  set  of  signatures,  and  fortv- 
eif  ht  numbered  leaves  ;  the  whole  ending  with, 
Gnedruct  int  Jaer  oru  Heeren  1568.^ 

The  second  is  a  curious  Calendar,  consisting 
of  eight  leaves  only,  printed  in  red  and  black, 
which  bears  for  title,  Eenen  CaUndier  Hittoriael, 
eeweliek  gheduerende.  Waer  in  gky  vinden  tult 
dm  Opganck  ende  anyerganck  der  Sonnen,  in  alle 
AfaeniUn,  met  den  Jaermercten  van  diverscke 
iMnden,  lUden  ende  vnikeden.  [A  wood  cut  of 
the  royai  arms  encircled  by  the  garter.]  Ghe- 
druet  tot  NoorwiVt,  ten  kuyte  ran  Antgonium  de 
SoUmne,  anno  M.D.LXX.  Godt  lemur  da 
coningwu  Elizabeth.  Among  the  historical 
noticea  scattered  through  the  cuendar  is  one  of 
the  opening  of  a  Dutch  chorch  at  Norwich, under 
the  authority  of  the  queen,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1565. 

The  third  of  these  volumes  is  a  Dutch  version 
of  the  New  Tettamtnt,  with  the  annotations  of 
Marioratus ;  the  title  of  which  is,  Uet  Niemve 
Tettament,  ^e.  in  Nederdvgttche  na  der  Grieteker 
waerheyt  otergetet.  Met  de  amnotuHen  Augmt. 
MarUrati,  Ire.  (Beneath  is  a  very  neat  oval 
wood  cat,  representing  a  man  in  the  act  of  fel- 
ling a  tree,  while  a  second  near  h^n  is  kindling 
a  fire  for  its  consumption,  round  which  is  a 
Dutch  legend.  Every  tree  mkick  bringetk  not 
forth,  good  fndt  it  kewn  down  and  eatt  into  the 
fire.)  Gkedruct  int  Jaer  1568.  The  editor's  pre- 
face, dated  29  Octobrit  1568  :  the  text,  fol.  1— 
436  ;  a  reg^ter  of  fifteen  leaves,  and  one  blank. 
It  is  observable  that  in  this  work,  the  printer's 
name  or  place  does  not  appear  :  but  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  printed  with  the  tame  types  as 
those  of  the  Pialmi,  bears  the  same  date,  is  of 
the  same  size,  and  bound  up  in  the  same  volume, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  as 
well  as  the  other  two  is  the  production  of  An- 
thony Solemne's  press. 

Another  specimen  of  this  earlv  Norwich  press 
bears  the  date  of  1578,  which  like  the  former 
ones,  adorns  the  Dublin  college  library.  This 
also  is  a  12mo,  in  black  letter,  bearing  for  title, 
Het  tweede  boeck  vande  termoenen  det  wel  tier- 
maerden  Predicant*  B.  Comelis  Adriaentien  van 


Dordrtekt,  Mitmbroeder  tot  Brugge.  Waer  vm 
finhouden  begrepen  ttaet  iut  namlgende  bladt. 
Beneath  is  a  wood  cut  of  the  author  in  his  pulpit, 
below  which  we  read  Nueerttmael  in  Druck 
vmytgegeren  buyten  Noirdteitz.  1678.  No  prin- 
ter's name  appears  throughout  the  volume, 
which  consists  of  752  pwes,  besides  pre&tory 
matter ;  but  from  the  simUarity  both  of  type  and 
general  appearance,  there  can  be  no  heratation 
in  adjudging  it  to  the  press  of  Anthony  Solemne. 

There  is,  however,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  a  curiosity,  the  production  of  this  Nor- 
wich press,  which.  Dr.  Cotton  observes,  is  pio> 
bably  unique ;  it  is  a  broadside,  containing  C^. 
tajfnevertitwrittenebyThomaiBrookegentUmtm, 
nt  <Ae  feme  of  hii  immrytament,  the  daye  before 
kit  deathe,  who  mffered  at  Norwich,  the  30  of 
Aumut,  1670.  At  the  end  of  the  verses  is,  Seane 
and  allowyd  aeconfynge  to  the  Ottenei  Maietlyet 
Iniunction.  God  lave  the  Qnene.  ImprynUdat 
Norwich,  in  Aeparythe  of  Saynet  Andrewe,  by 
Anthony  de  Solemne,  1570.  The  verses  were 
reprinted  by  T.  Heme,  in  his  edition  of  Leland's 
CMeetmnee.  No  further  notice  is  taken  of  any 
Norwich  typogruthy  until  the  year  1701. 

1565.  OviJCt  Metarmorphoiit  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  English  metre,  by  Arthur  Oolding, 
gent.  A  worke  very  pleasaunt  and  delectable; 
4to.  London,  1565.  Printed  by  William  Seres. 
It  has  the  following  remarkable  distich. 

With  >U11,  heed,  and  jndcment,  thys  work  miut  be  red, 
For  els  too  the  reader  It  atands  in  amall  itcad. 

1565.  William  Griffith  resided  at  the  sign 
of  the  Faulcon,  in  Fleet-street,  and  kept  shop  in 
St.  Dunstan's  church-yard,  in  the  west  of  Lon- 
don. He  used  a  rebus  of  a  Griffin  sitting,  holding 
an  escutcheon  with  his  mark,  or  cypher,  and  the 
flower  called  Sweet  William  in  its  mouth.  He 
printed  only  six  works,  amongst  which  were  A 
detection  o/heresie,  or  why  keretia  bee  brent,  8vo. 
and  the  tragedy  of  Cforboduc,  4to. 

1565.  Henry  Sutton  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  stationers'  company.  He  had  a  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  dwelt  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Boy,  in  Paternoster-row,  and  other 
places.  During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he 
printed  chiefly  with  John  Kingston,  especially 
the  Romish  church  books. 

1565.  Leonard  Askell,  was  originally  the 
apprentice  of  William  Powell,  from  whom  he 
was  turned  over  to  Thomas  Marsh,  and  became 
free  on  the  4th  of  October,  1557,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  came  upon  the  livery. 
During  the  years  1560  and  1565,  he  took  four 
apprentices,  but  his  only  work  is  the  following. 
PUgw  of  the  Pestilence.    Without  date,  8vo. 

1565,  Died,  Adrian  Tdrnebcs,*  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  which  France  produced 


*  Much  hu  been  aaid  conccmlnf;  the  origin  of  hia 
name,  though  perhaps  with  little  cettainty.  It  is  written 
(Galilee)  "  Tooniebenr,"  and  "  Tumcbe."  M.  de  la  Mon- 
noye,  referring  to  vajrious  anthoritieB,  seema  inclined  to 
believe  fiiat  he  waa  a  descendant  of  the  English  temily  of 
the  name  of  TombuU,  whence  the  French  Toumebeof; 
and  adds,  that  the  deacendaats  of  Adrian  wrote  their 
name  Tonmebn. 
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in  tUacentiiiT,  and  alio  conipicaons  as  »  printer. 
He  was  a  native  of  Andely,  m  Nonnandj,  born 
in  die  year  1512.  At  nine  years  of  age,  we  are 
told,  he  came  to  I^tfia ;  where  his  proficiency  in 
the  learned  languages  was  such,  that  he  speedily 
sarpassed  not  only  his  fellow-students,  but  his 
preceptors  themselves.  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  nim  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  a 
wonderfully  retentive  memory,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary mental  powers :  all  which  he  improved 
to  the  utmost  advantage  by  incessant  and  perse- 
vering application.  Consequently,  fe«  scholars 
ever  attained  so  high  a  character,  or  were 
regarded  with  so  much  deference.  Many  elo- 
quent prefaces,  orations,  and  ancient  authors 
remain,  abiding  monuments  of  his  erudition. 
His  extraordinary  exertions  and  powers  in  criti- 
cal learning  are  particularly  demonstrated  by  his 
Commentaries  on  various  works  of  Cicero,  and 
of  several  other  classic  authors :  and  still  more, 
by  his  elaborate  Advenaria,  a  treasure  of  criti- 
cism which  De  Thou  pronounced  worthy  of  im- 
mortality. They  were  first  printed  in  3  vols.  fol. 
Paririis :  torn.  I.  1664.  torn.  II.  1666.  torn.  III. 
1673.  Iterom,  ibidem,  (entire)  1680,  fol.  1583, 
fol.  Basilece,  1681,  Argent.  1699,  Aurel.  1604,  fol. 
Pasquier  declares,  on  testimony  which  he 
deems  satisfactory,  that  many  of  the  German 
professors  of  his  day,  when  in  their  public  lec- 
tures they  cited  the  authority  of  Tumebus  and 
Cujas,  touched  their  hats  ("mettoient  la  main  au 
bonnet")  in  token  of  resnect,  and  honour  of  their 
memory.  De  Thou  in  his  own  life  relates,  that 
having  in  his  youth  been  once  only  in  the  presence 
of  Tumebus,  the  image  of  that  celebrated  man 
became  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
that  it  often  recurred  to  him,  even  when  asleep, 
and  could  never  be  effaced.  Montaigne  lias  also 
borne  particular  testimony  to  his  unequalled 
erudition,  in  which,  he  assures  us,  no  mixture 
of  pedantry  could  be  discerned.  He  speaks  with 
great  admiration  of  his  polite  and  unaffected 
manners,  his  lively  apprehension,  solidity  of 
'udgment,  and  promptness  of  reply;  adding  that 
le  had  often  purposely  thrown  out  queries  or  ob- 
servations of  an  uncommon  kind,  with  a  view  to 
elicit  his  remarks ;  and  that  he  considered  him 
as  one  of  those  more  fortunate  children  of  nature 


i^ 


qneb  arte  benlgna, 
Et  mellore  Into  flnzlt  pnecordU  Titan. 

BuaU,  lib  I.  chap.  M. 

Adrian  Tumebus  for  a  time  occupied  a  profes- 
sor's chair  at  Thoulouse.  Alter  the  death  of 
Tusanus  he  became  Greek  professor  at  Paris ; 
whither  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  eloquence 
attracted  numerous  hearers  from  all  parts. 
Henry  Stephens  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his 
lectures.  We  are  told  that  he  at  length  exchanged 
the  Greek  chair  for  that  of  philosophy. 

Maittaire  cites  an  observation  of  M.  de  Ma- 
roUes :  that  three  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
existence  professed  humanity  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  college  Le  Moine,  at  Paris :  Tumebus, 
who  presided  over  the  first  class ;  Buchanan,  over 
the  second ;  and  Muret,  over  the  third. 


His  earnest  desira  for  the  promotion  of  leun- 
ing,  induced  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  accept  for 
a  time  the  appointment  of  "Typographus  Ke^- 
us :"  in  whicn  office  he  engaged  William  Morel 
88  his  associate;  and  after  tne  space  of  about 
four  years,  resigned  wholly  to  him  this  honour- 
able distinction  and  occnpation.  The  Greek  im- 
pressions of  Tumebus,  which  though  not  nume- 
rous, they  are  of  singular  beauty,  and  held  by  the 
curious  in  high  estimation.  Large  paper  copies 
of  the  ^tchyhu  are  paiticnlariy  valued. 

Tumebus  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 
Some  writers  assert  strenuously  that  he  enter- 
tained the  reformed  opinions.  Maittaire  has  cited 
his  epitaph,  as  a  specimen  of  his  Latin  poetry, 
and  various  testimonies  of  the  learned  in  praise 
of  his  works,  and  "  Elogia,"  in  honour  of  his 
memory.    Passeratius contributed  the  following: 

Non  tpofc  NUc  pater,  rapetba  cnnia 
Altia  mannora  nabtbns  minaii, 
Bcnlptuiu  aat  Phidiaca  manna  aepnlcfamm  t 
Turnebt  placet  oaslbosque  et  umbxK 
Mosamm  tnmnlua  politos  arte. 

1566,  Dee.  13.  Died,  Conrad  Gesner,  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  naturalist,  whose  fame  was 
circulated  over  Europe,  and  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  learned  men  of  all  countries. 
The  emperor  Charles  V .  made  him  a  present  of 
plate  and  jewels,  which  are  noticed  in  his  will 
as  efficacious  encouragements  to  teaming.  When 
he  thought  his  end  was  approaching,  he  chose  to 
be  led  at  midnight  out  of  his  bed  room  into  his 
book  room,  and  placed  in  the  chair  at  his  writing 
table ;  where,  laying  his  elbow  on  a  folio,  he  said,  ~' 
he  would  await  nis  end  ;  Death  should  find  him 
at  his  darling  occupation,  and  in  this  attitude  he 
soon  after  expired.  He  was  bora  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1613,  which  was  also  the 
place  of  his  death. 

1666,  June  29.  John  Aodelev  or  Awdeley, 
who  dwelt  in  Little  Britain-street,  without  Al- 
deisgate-street,  printed  the  following  ordinances 
decreed  by  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  high  com- 
mision  court,  for  the  reformation  of  divers  dis- 
orders in  printing  and  uttering  of  books. 

I.  "  That  no  person  should  print,  or  cause  to 
be  printed,  or  bring,  or  procure  to  be  brought 
into  the  realm  printed,  any  book  against  tlie 
force  and  meaning  of  any  ordinance,  prohibition, 
and  commandment,  contained  or  to  be  con- 
tained, in  any  the  statutes  or  laws  of  this  realm, 
or  in  any  injunctions,  letters,  patents,  or  ordi- 
nances, past  or  set  forth,  or  to  be  past  or  set 
forth,  by  the  queen's  grant,  commission,  or 
authority. 

II.  "  That  whoever  shall  offend  against  the 
said  ordinances,  should  forfeit  all  such  books  and 
copies ;  and  from  thenceforth  should  never  use, 
or  exercise,  or  take  benefit  by  any  using  or  exer- 
cising, the  feat  of  printing;  and  to  sustain 
three  months'  impnsonment  without  bail  or 
mainprize. 

III.  "That  no  person  should  sell,  or  put  to 
sale,  bind,  stitch,  or  sew,  any  such  books  or 
copies ;  upon  pain  to  forfeit  all  such  books  and 
copies,  and  for  every  book  20*. 
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rV.  **  That  oil  books  to  forfeited  should  be 
hrotight  into  stationers'  hall,  and  theie  one 
moiety  of  the  money  forfeited  to  be  reserved  to 
the  queen's  use,  and  the  other  moietv  to  be  de- 
lireied  to  him,  or  them,  that  should  first  seize 
the  books,  or  make  complaint  thereof  to  the 
warden  of  the  said  company ;  and  all  the  books 
so  to  be  forfeited,  to  be  destroyed  or  made  waste 
paper. 

V.  "  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  wardens 
of  Uie  company  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of 
the  said  company,  thereto  deputed  by  the  said 
wardens,  as  well  in  any  ports,  ur  other  suspected 
places,  to  open  and  new  all  packs, -dryfats, 
maunds,  and  other  things,  wherein  books  or 
paper  shall  be  contained,  brought  into  this 
realm,  and  make  search  in  all  workhouses,  shop:), 
warehouses,  and  other  places  of  printers,  book- 
sellers, and  such  as  bring  books  into  the  realm 
to  be  sold,  or  where  they  have  reasonable  cause 
of  suspicion.  And  all  books  to  be  found  against 
the  said  ordinances,  to  seize  and  carry  to  the 
hall,  to  the  uses  aboveisaid;  and  to  bring  the 
persons  offending  before  the  queen's  commis- 
sioners in  causes  eccledastical. 

VI.  "  Eyery  stationer,  printer,  bookseller, 
or  merchant,  using  any  trade  of  book-printing, 
binding,  seUing,  or  bringing  into  the  realm, 
should  before  the  comnussioners,  or  before  any 
other  persons  thereto  to  be  assigned  by  the 
queen's  priry-council,  enter  into  several  re- 
cognizances of  reasonable  sums  of  money  to  her 
majesty,  with  sureties,  or  without,  as  to  the 
commissioners  shall  be  thought  expedient,  that 
he  should  truly  observe  all  &e  said  ordinances, 
well  and  truly  yield  and  pay  all  such  forfeitures, 
and  in  no  point  be  resisting,  but  in  all  things 
aiding  to  the  said  wardens,  and  their  deputies, 
for  the  true  execution  of  the  premises."  And 
this  was  thus  subscribed :  "  Upon  the  considera- 
tion before  expressed,  and  upon  the  motio'n  of  the 
commissioners,  we  of  the  privy-council  have 
agreed  this  to  be  observed,  and  kept,  upon  the 
pains  therein  contained. — At  the  Star-chamber, 
the  29  June,  anno  1666,  and  the  eighth  year  of 
the  queen's  majesties  reign. 

«  N.  Bacon,  C.  S.  E.  Rogers, 

E.  Clynton,  W.  Cecyl, 

Ambr.  Cave,  R.  Leicester, 

Winchester,  F.  Knollys." 

To  which  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes  also  underwrit.  "We  underwrit  think 
these  ordinances  meet  and  necessary  to  be  de- 
creed, and  observed : 


"  Matthue  Cantuar, 
Edm.  London, 
Ambr.  Cave, 
David  Lewis, 


Tho.  Yale, 
Rob.  Weston, 
T.  Huycke." 


1566.  An  Irish  Liturgy  is  said  to  have  been 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  where  it  was  executed,  or  in  what 
character,  are  now  equally  unknown. — Ware. 

1566.  Alexander  Lacy,  dwelt  in  Little  Bri- 
tain, where  he  printed  the  poor  man's  hmevolence 


to  afflicted  church,  29  Jan.  12mo.  A  copy  of 
verses,  on  one  side  of  a  sheet,  containing  six 
stanzas  of  fourteen  lines  each,  by  W.  Biich ; 
entitled,  complaint  of  a  sinner,  vexed  loith  paiite, 
desiring  thejoye,  that  ever  shall  remain.  Printed 
for  Richard  Applow,  dwelling  in  Patemoster- 
row,  hard  by  the  Castle  tavern. 

1666.  David  Moptid  and  John  Matheb, 
seem  to  have  been  partners  together,  and  dwelt  in 
Red-cross-street,  adjoining  to  St.  Giles  church, 
without  Cripplegate.  Ames  records  only  one 
book  by  these  printers. 

1566.  Richard  Serll  dwelt  at  the  sign  of 
the.  Half  Eagle  and  Key,  in  Fleet-lane,  where 
he  printed  a  new  almanack  and  prognostication 
seryynge  forthe  year  of  Christ  our  Lorde  hdlxvi, 
diligently  calculated  for  the  longitude  of  London, 
and  pole  articke  of  the  same,  by  William  Cun- 
yngham,  doctour  in  phisicke.  Printed  for  W. 
Jhones.^  12mo.  A  brief  and  piththie  summe  of 
the  chrittian  faith,  6rc.  From  the  French  of 
Theodore  Beza,  by  Fyll,  and  dedicated  to  lord 
Hastings,  epxl  of  Huntingdon,  with  a  short  pre- 
face and  table,  written  by  Serll. 

1566.  7)W  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Compiled  by  venerable  Bede,  Englishman. 
Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  Thomas 
Stapleton,  student  in  Divinity.  Imprinted  at 
Antwerpe,  by  John  Laet,  at  the  sign  of  the  rape. 
With  privilege.  4to.  This  John  I^et,  or  Latins, 
for  he  spelled  his  name  both  ways,  appears  to 
have  been  much  employed  in  printing  Englidi 
catholic  works  at  Antwerp. 

1666.  There  is  in  the  Britisli  Museum  a  French 
bible,  printed  at  Lyons  in  this  year,  which  was 
once  the  property  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by 
the  date  1667,  on  the  binding,  appears  to  have 
been  purposely  executed  for  her.  The  book  is 
seventeen  inches  long,  and  near  eleven  wide. 
The  edges  are  gilt  upon  red,  with  minute  dotted 
scroll  work  added.  It  has  been  rebound,  but  the 
whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  ornament  on  the 
sides,  ingeniously  cut  out,  and  fixed  to  those  of 
the  new  cover.  The  original  binding  was  in 
calf,  and  the  outline  of  the  design  strongly  im- 
pressed, worked  with  gold,  and  coloured  with 
white,  scarlet,  purple,  and  green,  something  like 
the  illuminated  bindings  of  the  present  day. 
The  general  outline  is  oia  most  elaborate  nature, 
scrolls  and  ornamental  detail  being  worked  in  a 
unifoim  manner  round  an  oval  in  uie  centre,  and 
terminating  in  elegant  comers,  &c.  The  oval  in 
the  front,  which  measures  three  inches  long,  con- 
tains a  miniature  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  with  a 
sceptre,  but  now  much  defaced.  Round  it,  on 
the  garter,  is  impressed  in  gilt  letters 

ELIZABETH.   DEt.  ORATIA.    ANO.  FRANCE.  ST. 
BIB.   REOINA. 

The  other  side  is  equally  ornamented,  but  having 
in  the  centre  the  royal  arms,  and  inscribed  round. 

POSVI.   DEVM.  ADIVTOREM.  MEVM. 

One  of  the  compartments,  under  the  portiait 
of  the  queen,  is  filled  up  with  the  design  of  a 
cherub,  worked  in  gold. 
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1666.  An  ordinance  was  decreed  for  the  re- 
formation of  direis  disorders  in  printinff,  and 
uttering  of  books.  Printed  on  a  sheet  by  Henry 
Denham,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  in  Paternoster- 
row. 

1566.  The  Byhle  in  Englyshe,  of  the  largeit 
and  greatest  volume,  that  it  to  saye,  the  contentes 
of  all  the  Holy  Scripture,  booth  of  the  OuUe  and 
Neiee  Teetament,  according  to  the  tramlation 
aipomted  by  the  Queenei  Majettiet  Injunctions, 
to  be  read  in  all  churches  within  her  Majesties 
Realme.  At  Rouen,  ot  the  coste  and  chargit  of 
Richard  Carmarden,  1966.  Folio.  This  is  called 
the  RooEN  Bible,  from  its  being  printed  at 
that  place. 

1567.  From  a  letter  of  the  high  commisraoners 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  concerning  superstitious 
boolcs  belonging  to  All  Soul's  college,  Oxford, 
some  light  is  derived  relative  to  the  materials 
used  for  the  covers  of  books  during  this  period. 
They  are  described  as — ^"  A  PMZter  covered  with 
skin ;  a  pricksong  book,  covered  with  a  hart's 
skin  ;  live  other  of  paper  bound  in  parchment ; 
and  the  founder's  Mass  book  in  parchment, 
bound  in  boards." — Nichol's  Progresses,  tec. 

1567.  Anthony  Kytsov  dwelt,  or  kept  a  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Sun.  Ames  says  that  he  had  seen  but  few  books 
printed  by  him,  one  of  which  seemed  very  old, 
and  has  this  title.  A  little  book  whych  he  hat  to 
name.  Why  came  ye  not  to  court  ?  compyled  by 
mayiter  iSkelton,  poet  laureate;  and  another 
called,  Clout  compiled  by  master  Skelton,  poete 
laureate. 

He  put  up  a  monument  for  his  wife  in  the 
north  aisle  of  St.  Ftdth's,  on  which  were  these 
lines: 

Here  lyeth  the  bodie  taken  firom  lyfe 
or  Margaret,  Anthony  Kytson's  wyf -, 
Whose  vertues  every  where  were  snch. 
As  bis  great  want  bewayleth  mneh. 
Ten  Mr  babes  she  brought  to  blys, 
And  of  th*  eleventh  now  departed  she  ys. 
She  ys  gone  before,  he  is  yet  behlnde. 
And  hoopes  in  heaven  his  wyfc  to  fynde : 
Whose  leeke  on  earthe,  for  his  degree. 
He  never  lookes  alive  to  see. 

OiUtxslNmember,  ict7. 

The  last  mention  of  Ey  tson  is  in  the  year  1 573, 
when  William  Williamson  printed  an  almanack 
for  him,  and  Legat  at  Cambridge  in  the  same 
year. 

1507,  Aug.  27.  Died,  William  Rastell, 
who  was,  according  to  Ames,  the  son  of  John 
Rastell,  the  printer,  vide  p^  262,  ante,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Sir  'Thomas  More.  He 
was  bom,  and  entered  into  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  about 
1525,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  logic  and  philosophy, 
and  which  he  left  without  taking  a  degree,  for 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  there  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  law, 
andin  1646,  he  became  the  summer  or  autumn 
leader  of  that  house ;  but  on  the  changes  in 
the  religion  of  England,  he  left  the  country  with 
his  ingenious  and  learned  wife,  Winifred,  daugh. 
ter  of  John  Clement,  Esq.  and  retired  to  the 
university  of  Louvain,  in  tne  duchy  of  Brahiuit. 


He  did  not  return  until  queen  Mary  ascended 
the  throne,  but  on  October  the  16th,  1664,  be 
was  made  a  Serjeant  at  law ;  on  the  SUi  of  July, 
1555-56,  a  commissioner  for  a  severe  way  of  pro- 
ceeding against  heretics;  and  a  short  time  before 
the  queen's  death,  one  of  the  .justices  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  When  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  crown,  and  Protestantism  again  became 
the  established  religion  of  England,  althongrh 
she  renewed  his  patent  as  a  justice  of  the  queen's 
bench,  on  November  the  18th,  1559,  Rastell 
once  more  returned  to  Louvain,  and  died  there. 
As  William  Rastell  was  certainly  a  literary  man, 
there  are  several  works  attributed  to  him,  of 
which,  however  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  were 
the  author.  There  is  ascribed  to  him  a  life  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  More,  but 
it  is  without  any  extant  authority.  Herbert 
imagined  that  William  Rastell  did  not  print 
much  beyond  the  year  1534,  when  Protestantism 
was  spreading  rapidly  throughout  England,  and 
his  zeal  for  Popery  was  well  known ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable,  that  on  his  being 
advanced  into  the  high  law  offices  which  he  after- 
wards occupied,  that  he  resigned  his  occupation 
of  printing.  It  is  not  requisite  to  suppose  that 
there  were  two  families  named  Rastell,  to  recon- 
cile the  opposite  employments  of  the  judge  and 
the  printer,  since  an  instance  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  cause  of  John  Butler,  vide 
page  229,  ante,  of  a  person  in  whom  the  duties 
of  both  were  united.  Fifteen  works  bear  his 
imprint. 

1567.  Mr.  Bacon  gave  to  the  stationers'  com- 
pany "  a  bowle  parcell  gylt."  In  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Jugge  and  Mr.  Daye  gave  each  "  a  spoone 
all  gylt."* 

1667.  William  Powell  was  an  ori^nal 
member  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  had 
license  to  print  as  follows  :  Feb.  6, 1559-60,  the 
boke  of  fortune,  in  folio.  Nov.  30, 1661,  Rau- 
nolde  the  Foxe.  Oct.  27,  1564,  A  eronictdl  tatile. 
1 565,  Ludlowes  prayers.  1 566,  A  petyous  Lamen- 
tation of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  churehe  of 
christe.  A  warning  for  wydowt  that  aged  be, 
how  lusty  yonge  yough  and  age  can  agree,  Her- 
bert's manuscript  memoranda  state,  that  Powell 
was  fined  for  printing  Nostradamus's  Prognosti- 
cation, the  copy  of  John  Waley.    His  residence 


*  Snch  bowls  and  spoons  were  at  that  period  the  nsna] 
gift  of  the  master  and  wardens }  and  were  snbecribed  either 
with  their  names,  their  arms,  or  a  posey ;  and  so  con- 
tinued till  1 581 ,  when  it  was  agreed  that  every  master,  on 
quittlDg  his  office,  should  give  a  piece  of  plate,  weighing 
M  ounces  at  least  j  and  every  upper  or  under  warden,  on 
election,  to  give  a  piece  of  plate  of  at  least  three  ounces. 
In  1604,  Mr.  East  was  excused  from  serving  offices,  on 
giving  a  piece  of  plate  weigliing  31  ounces.  In  1605.  a 
silver  salt,  vrlth  a  cover  gilt,  weighing  II  ounces,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Hafrls ;  and  a  silver 
salt,  with  a  cover  gilt,  by  Mr.  Edward  Bishop.  In  1S07, 
two  ^t  bowls  were  g^ven  by  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Leake, 
late  wardens.  In  1617,  three  silver  cnps  were  given  by 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Lane,  late 
master  and  warden8,weighlngl6  ounces  wantingiagnins. 
—Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  voL  ill.  p.  980. 

Sbakspeare,  referring  to  these  cups,  makes  the  hostess 
say  to  sir  John  F^stafT,  "  Thou  didst  swear  t^  me  upon  a 
parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin  chamber,  at  the 
round  table,  by  a  sea  coal  Ore,  and  upon  Wednesday  In 
Whcctaun  week,"  tec— Henry  IF.  part  II.  act »,  scene  I. 
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«ts  the  ngn  of  the  Georg«  next  to  St.  Dunstan's 
chsrch,  in  the  house  fonnerlyoccupied  bv  Rich. 
Finson,  Rob.  Redman,  and  Williani  Middleton. 
Richard  Watkins  and  Thomas  Cadwell  were  his 
apprentices.  Twenty-fbur  worlcs  bear  his  imprint. 
1567.  William  Lunbe,  cloth-worker,  gave  to 
ihestationeTs'company  an  annuity  of  ii6  I3t.  4d. 
for  the  perpetual  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  parish 
of  St.  FaiUi,  under  Paul's.  Out  of  the  annuity, 
the  company  undertook  to  pay  6*.  Bd.  for  a  ser- 
mon at  Sl  Faith's,  on  the  6lh  of  May,  and  also 
to  give  weekly  to  twelve  poor  men  or  women  of 
(hat  puish,  one  penny  in  money,  and  one  penny 
in  bread;  leaving  to  the  company  £l  2i.  Sa. 
towards  a  dinner.  The  sermon  is  still  preached, 
aneeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Lambe,  on  the  6th 
of  Hay,  when  the  twelve  pensioneni  are  repi- 
Urly  required  to  attend.  Mr.  Lambe  died 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  1580,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Faith;  and  near  his  grave  a  brass  plate  on  a 
piUai  was  thus  inscribed  : 

A*  I  waa,  so  tre  ve  i 
As  I  am,  yoa  etaill  be; 
That  I  had,  that  I  gnt ; 
Tbat  I  gavr,  that  I  have; 
ThD*  I  end  all  my  co«t : 
That  I  left,  thu  I  loat. 

wnUam  Lambe,  ao  lometime  waa  my  name, 

Whilea  alire  dyd  ron  my  mortal  lace, 
Serrlng  a  prince  of  most  Immortall  fame 

Henry  the  Eigbt,  who,  of  bia  princely  gnce. 

In  bia  chi^eU  allowed  me  a  place. 
By  wboae  favour,  from  g:eDtleman  to  esquire 
1  was  prefefred,  with  worship  for  my  hire. 
With  wivea  three  I  Joyned  wedlock  band, 

WUch  (all  alive)  true  lovers  were  to  me, 
Joane,  Alice,  and  Joaoe ;  for  so  they  came  to  hand. 

What  oeedetfa  praiae,  reieardint  their  degree. 

Id  wUdy  trDtb  none  atedfast  more  eonld  be. 
Who  thoojtb  in  eaith  Death's  force  did  once  dissever, 
Heaven  yet,  I  trust,  shall  Joyn  oa  altoircther. 
O  Lambe  of  Ood,  which  ainne  didst  talie  avniy  s 

And  IM  a  lambe  was  offered  np  for  alnae. 
Where  I  (poor  Lamiie)  went  from  thy  flock  astray, 

Yet  thon,  good  Lord,  Touchsafe  thy  Lambe  to  wlnne 
Home  totby  folde,  and  bolde  thy  Lambe  therein} 
That  at  the  day,  when  Lambei  and  Gnates  shall  sever. 
Of  thy  ctaoikc  lambes,  Lambe  may  be  one  for  ever. 

Under  which  remembrance  two  lines  areadded> 
containing  both  a  petition,  and  an  injunction  of 
duty  to  the  poor,  who  weekly  receive  tneir  allow- 
ance at  the  hands  or  anpointment  of  the  company 
of  stationers;  the  which  Mr.  Lambe,  bearing 
great  affection,  and  having  also  a  reasonable 
aasurance  in  them,  made  them  his  disposers  and 
stewards  in  that  behalf. 

I  pray  yon  all  that  receive  bread  and  pence. 
To  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  ye  go  hence. 

1507.  The  fliat  Saxon  types  that  were  cut  in 
England  was  by  John  Daye,  under  the  patro- 
nage of  archbishop  Parker,  for  his  editions  of 
Aueriui  Mmetentii,  JElfrie't  Eatter  Homily, 
and  Uie  Saxon  Gomelt.  Mr.  Astle  prefers  the 
shape  of  these  early  Saxon  types  to  any  which 
have  since  been  cast. 

1568.  Mr.  Arthur  Pefwell,  son  of  Henry 
Pepwell,  noticed  at  page  270,  ante,  gave  £100 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  stationers  company. 


1567-8,  Jan.  14,  Robert  Lekprevik  was  em- 
powered, by  writ  of  privy  seal,  to  print  exclu- 
sively, the  "buikescallit  Donatut*  pro  Puerit, 
Rudinuntii  of  Peliuo,  togedder  with  the  gramer 
to  be  set  furth  callit  the  general  giamer  to  be 
usid  within  scolis  of  this  realme  for  eruditioun 
of  the  zouth."  Such  were  the  popular  school- 
books  at  that  epoch  in  Scotland. 

In  the  records  of  the  town  council  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  iinder  the  date  of  Jan.  10, 1519. 
occurs  the  following  notice  :  "The  quhilk  day, 
the  provost,  baillies,  and  counsall,  statuts  and 
ordains  for  reasonable  cause  moving  thaime  that 
na  maner  of  neighbour  nor  indweller  w'in  this 
burl  [burgh]  put  their  bairins  till  ony  pticulare 
sculet  within  this  toun  but  to  the  principal 
grnmmer  scule  of  the  samyn  to  be  teichit  in  ony 
science  hot  alanerlie  grace  buke,  prymar,  and 
plane  dotuU,  under  the  pane  of  X  sn :  to  be  tane 
of  ilk  ny'bo'  [neighbour]  thet  breke,  or  dois  in 
the  contrair  heirof."  The  Prymar,  and  the 
Plane  Donat,  were  the  grammars,  it  appears, 
which  were  first  used  in  the  greater  schools  of 
Scotland,  as  they  had  eaually  been  in  England. 

1568,  Jlfay  20.  Died,  Miles  Coverdaie, 
bishop  'of  Exeter,  a  man  universally  esteemed 
for  his  piety,  his  scriptural  knowledge,  his  dili- 
gence in  preaching,  and  above  all  tor  his  emi- 
nent services  in  the  cause  of  biblical  literature, 
by  his  translaUon  of  the  scriptures.  He  was 
bom  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year  1480,  and 
became  an  Augustine  monk.  He  was  an  exile 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  having  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  reformaUon.  Being  permitted 
to  return  to  England,  he  was  made  almoner  to 
Catherine  Par,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  YIII. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter ;  but  on  the 
change  of  religion  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  see,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
out  of  which  he  was  released  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Christian  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  as  a  very  great  favour,  was  permitted  to 
depart  out  of  the  kingdom.  Soon  after  Eliza*. 
betb's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  returned  from 
his  exile,  but  would  not  accept  of  his  bishopric. 
The  cause  of  his  refusal  was  his  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Puritans.  Grindal,  bishop 
of  London,  gave  him  the  small  living  of  St. 


*  The  Dmat,  which  Is  mentioned  in  thla  record,  was  a 
grammar :  from  Oonatua,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  and  lived  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  of  the  Christian  mra  SM.    By  an  easy  transition,  the 
Donat  came  to  signify  the  dements  of  any  art.—"  Then 
drave  I  me  among  drapers,  my  Donat  to  leme,"  aald 
Chancer.    Wintown,  who  may  be  conaideied  as  theco- 
temporary  of  Chaucer,  baa  the  following  passage,  (in  hla 
CroKfkU,  ft.  V.  c.  X.  I.  704,)  with  regard  to  the  uae  of  the 
Donat,  ill  the  seminaries  of  Scotland,  during  his  time. 
Donate  than  wes  in  his  state. 
And  In  that  tyme  hys  Ubell  wrata 
That  now  Bamys  oysys  to  lere 
At  Ihaire  begynnyng  of  gramere : 
And  Saynct  Jerome  in  thai  yherls 
The  best  wes  caDyd  of  his  scolerls. 
t  In  Itgs,  the  principal  master  of  the  high  school  at 
Edlobnrgh,  was  allowed  an  annual  salary  of  jf  1  13*.  *i. 
sterling.    In  1709,  his  salary  was  settled  at  if  It  13>.  4d.; 
such  was  the  Intermediate  progress,  both  In  the  depieda. 
I  tion  of  money,  and  the  dUBcnlty  of  aubalatance. 
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Magnus,  near  London  Bridge;  but  not  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  conformity  then  required, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  living,  became  obnoxious 
to  goremment,  and  died  in  indigence.  He  was 
buried  under  the  communion  table,  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  the  exchange, 
as  appears  by  the  register  in  that  church. 

1568.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  corrected 
\  and  magnificent  edition  of  the  English  Bible, 
.  ^'  was  printed  at  London,  by  Richard  Jugge,  in 
Paul's  church-yard,  large  folio,  on  royal  paper, 
with  a  beautiful  English  type,  embellished  with 
Tarious  cuts  and  maps,  some  of  them  engraved 
on  wood,  and  others  on  copper.  This  celebrated 
edition,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Bithop^  Bible  ftom  several  bishops  being  em- 
ployed in  revising  it,  is  said  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  royal  command.  It  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  and  active  direction  of 
,,  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
is  often  designated  by  the  appellation  of  the  Leda 
Bible;  for  strange  to  say,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  story  of  Leda 
and  Jupiter  is  engraved  on  wood.  This  bible  is 
farther  remarkable  for  these  particulars;  at  the 
beginning  is  the  head  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  part  is  the  head  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  part  is 
\^    the  head  of  Lord  Burleigh. 

1568,  July  6.  Died,  John  Oporinus,*  the 
most  eminent  of  the  early  German  printers. 
He  was  bom  at  Basil,  of  poor  parents,  January 
25, 1507,  and  became  well  versed  in  Latin  and 
tlieek,  and  spoke  and  wrote  the  former  with 
'  purity  and  fluency.  He  was  employed  by  the 
celebrated  Frobin  in  transcribing  the  works  of 
the  Greek  authors.  He  was  in  partnership  with 
Robert  Winter;  and  though  eminent  in  their 
profession,  they  however  met  with  considerable 
losses,  inasmuch  as  Winter  died  insolvent,  and 
Oporinus  was  not  able  to  support  himself  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  friends,  in  which  con- 
dition he  died,  at  the  time  above  stated.  He  had 
six  presses  constantly  at  work,  usually  employed 
about  fifty  men,  and  published  no  book  which 
he  had  not  concerted  himself.  Notwithstanding 
his  great  business,  he  died  above  1500  livres  in 
debt.  He  wrote  notes  in  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes. In  1569,  was  printed  Andrea:  Jocisci 
Orati*  de  ortu,  vita,  et  obitu  Johannit  Oporini 
Beuileemit,  typogravhorum  Germaniete  prineipis. 
Aceedit  calalogiu  librorum  ab  Oporinoexeusorum,. 
Argentorati,  Svo. 

1568.  Henry  Wvkes  dwelt  at  the  sign  of 
the  Black  Elephant,  in  Fleet-street;  this  sign  he 
put  under  a  compartment  of  a  man  carrying  a 


*  Opoxlxins,  a  Greek  word,  si^Ules  Antmiui. 

t  The  ro;al  exchange  tna  fbimded  Jane  7,  IsM,  b7  sir 
Thomas  araaham,  an  endnent  merebantof  London,  on 
the  model  of,  and  as  a  anbstttnte  for,  the  mart  ct  Antwerp, 
then  the  centre  of  commerce.  It  waa  endowed  by  deed  the 
royal  exchange,  May  II,  Ii>74.    Sir  Thomas  Oresham  died 

Not.  si,  1579,  acedflO.    His  crest  was  a  grasshopper 

Besides  bailding;  the  exchange  at  his  own  expense,  he 
founded  a  college  in  London  for  lectures  in  divinity,  law 
phyaic,  astronomy,  geography,  mnsic,  and  rhetoric ;  and 
endowed  many  pnblic  charities.  The  Gresham  lectures 
are  read  In  a  room  over  the  royal  Exchange, 


sheep  on  his  back,  and  motto  Periit  et  inventa 
ett,  about  itf  as  was  done  for  Ralph  Newberry. 
Ten  works  bear  his  imprint  from  1565  to  1568. 
1568.  At  page  286,  ante,  it  was  shewn  that  an 
act  was  passed  on  the  19th  of  March,  1543,  dur- 
ing the    government  of  the  regent  Arran,  for 
making  it  lawful  to  read  the  icripturet  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  then  chancellor  of 
Scotland.    There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
act  was  restricted  to  "  the  having  of  the  New 
Tettament  in  the  vulgar  tongue.     Yet  at  this 
epoch  they  had  not  the  tcripturet  in  Scotland  : 
and  the  zeaX  of  the  regent  induced  him  to  apply 
to  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  ambassiidor, 
"  to  write  into  England  for  some  bibles  in  Eng- 
lish."   Whatever  may  have  been  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  in  Scotland,  during  ue  infancr 
of  Mary  Stuart,  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed', 
before  any  bible  was  printed  within  her  kingdom. 
In  this  year  Thomas  Bassandyne,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  a  Ptalme  Buik,  in  the  end  whereof 
was  found  one  lewd  song,  called.  Welcome  For- 
tune!. This  buik  gave  great  offence  to  the  general 
assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  same 
year ;  and  they  ordered  the  printer  to  call  in 
those  bulks  :  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  lewd  song  at  the  end  of  this  book,  did 
not  give  such  offence,  as  what  appeared  at  the 
begrinning  of  it, "  The  fall  of  the  Romain's  kirk, 
naming  our  King  and  Sovereigne  supreame  head 
of  the  primitive  Kirk.    The  printer  was  not  de- 
terred, however,  from  printing  a  Psalme  Buik, 
of  a  different  kind.     See  1575,  post. 

1569.  Tlie  Travaled  Pi/lgrim,  bringing  Newet 
from  all  Parts  of  the  ii^urld,  such  like  scarce 
herd  of  before,  scene  and  allowed  according  to  the 
order  appointed.  By  Stephen  Bateman.  This 
writer  is  introduced  by  Kitson  in  his  collection 
of  English  poets,  but  Beloe  knew  of  no  odier 
copy  tlian  Uie  above,  which  is  in  the  British 
museum. 

1569.  Mr.  Dibdin  had  in  his  possession  a  book 
which  was  bound  in  this  year,  on  One  side  of  it 
the  full-length  portrait  of  Martin  Luther,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  similar  one  of  John  Calvin.  These 
portraits  are  described  in  the  Bibliomania,  as  be- 
ing executed  with  great  spirit  and  accuracy,  and 
surrounded  with  ornamental  borders  of  much 
taste  and  richness. 

1569.  Abraham  Usque,  sometimes  errone- 
ously called  OsKi,  or  Uski,  a  learned  Jew,  and 
celebrated  printer  at  Ferrara,  in  Italy,  where  he 
printed  many  works,  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but 
also  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  was  descended 
of  a  reputable  Jewish  familv,  who  fled  from 
Portugal  to  Ferrara,  during  the  severe  persecu- 
tions which  raged  against  the  Jews  in  that 
kingdom.  He  was  educated  in  the  principles  of 
the  Talmud  by  his  parents.  The  time  of  this 
learned  printer's  death  is  not  known. 

Solomon  UsaoE  was  of  the  same  family  as 
the  above ;  he  was  the  editor  of  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Petrach's  Sonnets,  the  biblical  tragedy 
of  Esther,  and  other  works.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  established  aprintingofiice, 
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•ttd  piinlad  the  book  of  Butk  in  Hebrew,  with 
tiie  oommentaiy  of  R.  Solomon  Alkabetz,  1561, 
4to.    No  iiiither  account  is  known  of  him. 

1568,  Sept.  9.  Died,  Edmund  Bonner,  an 
Ensiiah  preliOe,  was  a  peasant's  son  in  WoToes- 
tnuiie,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  service  of  Wolaey,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  several  benefices.  Henry 
VIII.  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  get  the  sentence  of  oivoice  from  Cathe- 
rine of  Airagon  confirmed,  and  bis  behavioui 
was  so  bold,  that  the  pope  threatened  to  throw 
Um  into  a  caldron  of  ooilinK  lead.  In  1638  he 
was  nominated  bishop  of  I^refbrd,  being  then 
ambassador  at  Paris;  hut  before  his  consecration 
be  was  translated  to  London.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  he  scrupled  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison,  but  on 
Ttinlring  his  submission  obtained  nis  discharge. 
His  n^ligence,  however,  in  complying  with  the 
laws,  occasioned  him  a  second  imprisonment,  and 
the  loss  of  his  bishopric.  On  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  was  restored  to  his  episcopal  function, 
and  through  the  whole  of  her  reign,  showed  a 
most  sangruinarv  spirit,  by  bringing  numbers  of 
protestants  to  tne  stake. 

When  penecatlng  zeal  made  rojral  sport 
With  royal  Innocence  in  Hazy*s  court. 
Then  Bonner,  bljtbe  as  sbepbent  at  a  wak«^ 
KiOoy'd  the  ahow,  and  danced  about  the  slake. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
he  was  sent  to  the  marshalsea  prison,  where  he 
died.  His  body  was  interred  in  Sl  George's 
chnrch-yard,  Southwark.  Bonner  was  a  man  of 
forions  dispontion,  but  well  versed  in  the  com- 
mon law.* 

1670,  Jifay  6.  HooB  Morts,  a  journeyman 
to  John  Aide,  who  resided  at  the  long  shop  ad- 
joining to  St  Mildred's  church  in  the  Poultry, 
died  of  the  plague,  in  a  room  called  the  Mtodu, 
as  appears  by  the  register  book  of  that  parish. 

1670.  Efntapht,  epigravu,  tongt,  and  tonett, 
with  a  dutxmne  of  tie  friendly  affectioiu  of 
Tymettt  to  Pyndara  kit  uidie.  Newly  corrected, 
with  addition*,  and  set  out  by  George  Turbervile, 
getuUman.  Printed  by  Henry  Denham,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Star,  in  Pater  natter  row. 

1671.  The  printen  of  Paris  were  authorised 
to  wear  swords  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  king 
Charles  IX. 


*  In  isflg,  John  Aide  printed  the  following  work,  in 
ilmo.  "A  conunemoratioa or dlr^  of  bastarde  Edmonde 
Boner,  alias  SaTage,  iisar]>ed  biafaoppe  of  London.  Com. 
pOed^^v  Lemeke  Arale.  Eflteoptiun  ^jm  aeeip*'  ■"<>'• 
15(Sg.  Imprinted  by  F.  O.  12mo.  John  Aide.  Very  cut- 
ting :  part  ofUia  thau :  Here  after  do  fcdlow  a  linlal  pede- 
giee  of  Bonen  kindred,  by  the  mlnde  and  Jodf^ment  of 
many  poc.  a  man  of  a  great  house,  lonfi^  before  the  cap- 
tiTite  of  Babilon.  BasUrde  Edmonte  Savage,  beyng  a 
great  Inbberly  acholar,  was  supposed  to  be  the  Sonne  of 
one  Boner,  vniichwas  the  son  of  a  Jnggler,  or  wild  loge, 
which  was  the  son  of  a  villaine  Ingrosse,  which  was  the 
son  of  a  catpnrse,  which  was  the  son  of  Tom  of  Bedlam, 
Jkc— Aaliehrist  the  son  of  the  Devil,  of  iniqottle,  and 
perdMon,  the  canae  of  all  ignorance,  infldelltie,  slmonie, 
treason,  Idcdltrle,  persecution,  rebellion,  wicked  amemblc, 
and  flnany,  everlasting  damnation.  TAem  A  prayer  to 
the  bolf  Tlittitie  againat  Ignoiaoce  of  Goddes  worde  and 
wdvea." 


1671.  In  this  year  a  printing  press,  with  a 
fount  of  Iriih  typet,  was  provided  at  the  expense 
of  qnera  Elisabeth,  ana  sent  over  to  Dublin, 
under  the  care  of  John  Kerqey*  and  Nicholas 
Wabh,t  and  the  first  book  printed  in  Ireland  in 
that  character,  was  a  catechism  written  by  John 
Kemey,  and  printed  about  this  time,  "A  copy  of 
this  rare  and  curious  little  volume  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian library." — Cotton. 

1671.  About  this  time,  Henkv  Stephens 
the  Second,  published  the  second  impression  of 
his  Thetavrtu  Gracui,  upon  which  occasion 
several  epigrams  were  composed  ;  the  following 
one  by  Tb^ore  Beza,  makes  epecial  allusion  to 
those  two  kindred  works,  by  which  Robert  and 
Henry  Stephens  were  lespecUvely  distinguished. 

THESAURUS  GREEK  AMD  LATIN. 

nie  Ansonlsn  Maa«s,t  ahelterieaa  before. 

With  RoBSBT  foond  a  refoge  kind  of  yore. 

Lo  1  HsNST  now  the  pious  act  renews. 

And  entertains  each  wandering  Qredan  muse. 

"niey  fbr  a  race  by  benefits  endear'd. 

An  eveilastlng  eiUflce  have  rear'd. 

Enjoy  then  Stkphbnb'^  the  boon  they  give  i 

In  fuse's  imperishable  records  live  I 

Ye  Muses  too  of  Greece  and  latlnm.  Join 

Your  praise  with  theirs — your  home  with  theirs  cnmWne  j 

And  you,  the  Muses'  votaries,  court  their  smile 

Heooefortb,  In  that  united  dcnnlcile. 

1671 .  The  ait  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
the  town  of  Stirling,  or  Striviling,  by  Robert 
Lekprevik,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  a 
printer,  at  Edinburgh :  while  resident  at  that 
place  he  printed  several  works,  and  from  thence 
removed  to  St  Andrews  ;  and  from  thence  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh. 

1672,  June  1.  Ovid't  Elegiet,  in  three  parts, 
was  burnt  at  stationers'  hall,  by  an  order  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of 
London. 


*  John  Kemey  was  tnasorer  of  St.  Patrick's  dinich, 
Dublin,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  died  about 
ISM,  and  was  buried  In  St.  Patrick's. 

t  Nicholas  Walsh,  cbaneeUot  of  St,  Patrick's,  Dnblin, 
was  flnt  bishop  of  Wateifard  and  Llsmon,  and  in  1577, 
was  banslated  to  Ossory.  He  was  stabbed  with  a  skeine, 
or  short  sword,  in  his  boose,  at  Dublin,  by  a  man  named 
James  Dollaid,  whom  the  bishop  had  dted  fbr  adultery, 
December  14,  ISSS.  He  was  bwlcd  in  the  cathedral  of 
Kilkenny,  Dullard  was  afterwards  executed  for  the  crime. 

t  T\M  Muses  are  certain  fabulous  deities  among  tbe 
paganv,  rapposed  to  preside  over  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  usual  fat  the  poets,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  poem,  to  invoke  these  goddesses  to  thiir  aid.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  tails  us  that  the  singing  women  of  Osiris 
were  celelwated  in  Tlirace  by  the  name  of  tbe  mnaes;  and 
that  the  daughters  of  Fierina,  a  Thradan,  imitating  them, 
were  celebrated  by  the  same  name,  tt  has  been  asserted 
by  some  andent  writers,  that  at  fiist  they  were  only  three 
in  number)  but  Homer,  Heslod,  and  other  profound  my- 
thologists,  admit  of  Dine.  In  his  Hfwm  to  ApoUo,  Hemer 
s»ya, 

"By  turns  the  nine  deHght  to  sing.** 

The  following  passage,  translated  from  f^lllmaehus, 
expresses  the  attribute  of  the  muses  in  as  many  lines:— 

"Calliope  tbe  deeds  of  heroes  sings  j 
Great  Clio  sweeps  to  history  the  strings} 
Euterpe  teaches  mimics  thdr  silent  show; 
Mdpomene  presides  o'er  scenes  of  woei 
Terpischore  tlie  Ante's  power  displays , 
And  Erato  gives  hymns  the  gods  to  praise; 
Polyhymnia's  skill  inspires  melodious  strains  j 
Urania  wise,  the  starry  course  exdains) 
And  gay  Thalia's  glass  points  out  where  folly  reigns. 
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1573,  Richard  Grafton.  Of  the  menudrs 
of  this  typopaplier,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  nis  time,  theie  is  somewhat  more  to 
he  recovered  than  there  is  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  early  professors  of  the  art  of  printing.  He 
wosacitizen  and  grocer  of  London.was  descended 
of  a  good  family,  and  appears  to  have  been 
brought  up  as  a  merchant,  as  were  also  his 
partners,  Edward  Whitchurch  and  John  Butler. 
The  two  last  mentioned  persons  are  said  to  have 
exchanged  their  commercial  for  a  typographical 
emplo3rment,  from  the  circumstances  already 
noticed  at  pages  266,  ante.  As  Grafton  was  a 
scholar,  so  he  was  likewise  an  author.  In  1548, 
he  printed  a  magnificent  edition  of  Edward 
Halle's  Chronicle,  the  greater  part  of  which,  he 
states,  he  wrote  himself.  In  1562,  was  printed 
Grafton's  Abridgement  of  the  Chroniclei,  of 
which  also  new  editions  appeared  in  1563, 1564, 
and  1572.  In  1569,  Grafton  published  his 
Chronicles  at  large,  some  parts  of  which  were 
rather  unfairly  censured  by  Buchanan.  Soon 
after  the  execution  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl 
of  Essex,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1649,  Grafton  was  imprisoned  for  six  weeks  in 
the  Fleet,  for  printing  Matthew's  Bible,  and  the 
Great  Bible  without  notes ;  and  before  his  release, 
he  was  bound  in  a  penalty  of  £100  that  he 
should  neither  sell  nor  imprint,  nor  cause  to  be 
imprinted,  any  more  bibles  until  the  king  and 
clergy  should  agree  upon  a  translation.  He  was 
also  summonea  before  the  council  upon  the 
charge  of  printing  a  ballad  in  favour  of  lord 
Cromwell,  which  bishop  Bonner,  with  some- 
thing of  negligence,  and  more  of  ingratitude, 
endeavoured  to  aggravate;  but  Audley,  the  lord 
chancellor,  changed  the  discourse,  and  Grafton 
escaped.  He  was  also  presented  with  Whit- 
church, for  an  infringement  of  the  Six  Articles, 
but  here  again  they  were  fortunate;  and  at 
various  times  they  received  royal  patents  for 
the  printing  of  the  church  service  books  and 
primer,  both  in  Latin  and  English. 

Grafton  was  soon  appointed  printer  to  prince 
Edward,  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  1546,  after 
he  became  king,  he  had  a  special  patent  granted 
to  him  for  the  printing  of  all  the  statute  books. 
Another  patent,  dated  the  18th  of  December, 
1548,  was  also  granted  to  him  and  Whitchurch, 
by  which  they  were  authorized  to  take  up  and 
provide  for  one  year,  printers,  compositors,  &c., 
together  with  paper,  ink,  presses,  &c.,  at  reason- 
able rates  and  prices.  Ames  supposes,  that  the 
Richard  Grafton,  ^ocer,  who  in  1663,  1554, 
1566,  and  1657,  sat  in  parliament  for  the  city  of 
London,  was  the  printer;  but  Herbert  doubts 
this,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  excepted  in  the 
general  pardon  issued  when  queen  Mary  was 
crowned,  in  1563.  Of  Grafton's  sickness,  death, 
or  buml,  there  are  not  any  particulars  extant, 
nor  indeed  is  there  any  notice  of  him  after  1672, 
when  he  brake  his  leg  in  two  places  by  a  fall, 
which  made  him  lame  until  his  decease.  It 
cannot  be  imagfined  that  Grafton  died  in  indi- 
gence, since  Richard  Cooke,  Esq.,  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms,  confirmed  armorial  ensigns  to 


Richard  his  third  SOO)  in  1584,  with  the  addition 
of  a  crest.  This  person,  however,  was  of  some 
eminence  in  the  law,  and  was  about  the  above 
period,  retained  as  counsel  for  the  stationers* 
company. 

The  residence  of  Richard  Grafton  was  in  a 
part  of  the  dissolved  house  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
which  was  afterwards  granted  by  king  Edward 
VI.  for  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  orphans,  called  Christ's  Hospital. 
Grafton's  typographical  labours  were  sixty-two 
different  productions,  and  as  a  printer  his  publi- 
cations are  distinguished  both  for  their  utility 
and  their  beauty. 


^ 

^ 

^s 

^w 

j^s 

^S| 

^^ 

as?^ 

The  device  of  Richard  Grafton  was  a  rebus  or 
pun  upon  his  name,  a  tun,  with  a  fruit  tree 
passing  out  at  the  centre,  with  the  motto  in 
Latin,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

1672.  liyloeU  dicticnarie,  newlye  corrected, 
amended,  tet  in  order  and  enlarged,  vnth  many 
names  of  men,  toumes,  beastes,  foules,  fishes, 
trees,  shruhhes,  herbes,  fruites,  instruments,  ^e. 
hy  which  you  may  finde  tiie  Latin  or  Frenche  of 
any  Englishe  worde  you  will.  By  John  Hi^gint, 
late  student  in  Oxford.  Over  the  title  are  Uiese 
lines  printed. 

To  write,  and  many  please,  is'jnucb. 

To  please,  not  write,  Is  paino : 
Then  rather  write,  and  please  the  good. 

Than  apend  thy  time  in  vain. 

Printed  by  Thomas  Marshe,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Prince's  Arms,  near  St.  Dunstan's  church,  Fleet- 
street. 

1672.  Died,  John  Crispin,  or  Crespen,  an 
ingenious  printer  of  this  century,  and  a  native  of 
Arras,  in  France  He  was  advocate  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris;  but  afterwards,  forming  a  friend- 
ship with  Beza,  he  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  and  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  printing,  and,  according 
to  Bayle,  died  of  the  plague.  He  is  allowed  to 
be  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  useful  and 
accurate  printer.  Crispin  was  the  author  of  a 
Greek  Lexicon.  Geneva,  1762,  4to,  and  re- 
printed in  folio. 

1572.  Of  the  labour  and  expense  incurred  in 
the  binding  of  books  at  this  period,  we  have  an 
illustration  in  the  copy  of  archbishop  Parker's 
De  Antiquitate  Eccletia  BriiannictB,  in  the  royal 
library  in  the  British   museum,  presented  to 
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quota  EKnbeth  by  the  uchtnBbop.  It  is  • 
snaall  folio  of  this  date,  corered  with  sieen  rel- 
Tet,  and  the  front  or  fint  side  embroidered  with 
ookmred  nlks  and  ralk  thread,  in  deep  relief.  It 
is  conjectmed  that  archbishop  Parker  intended 
the  design  on  the  sides,  as  a  reference  to  her 
name.  It  represents  a  park  inclosed  by  railings, 
karing  in  the  centre  a  large  rose  tree,  and  deer 
in  varions  positions.  The  reverse  of  the  binding 
has  a  similar  design,  but  the  interior  occupied 
by  fire  deer,  one  in  the  centre  reposing,  the  other 
fiMir  like  those  described,  being  transposed  ;  two 
snakes  and  rarious  small  shrubs  are  disposed  in 
the  space  between.  The  back  is  divided  into 
five  compartments,  by  embroidered  lines,  having 
a  icd  rose  with  buds  and  branches  between  each, 
exoept  the  second  from  the  head,  on  which  has, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  been  placed  the  title 
on  a  piece  of  leather,  thus : — 

PARKERUS 

DE  ANT 

EC.  BRIT. 

LOND.  1672. 

The  bottom  one  bears  on  a  small  piece  of  leather, 
6xed  on  the  embroidery— 


EL. 


R. 


The  book  has  been  rebound  in  green  morocco, 
but  the  sides  and  back  as  above  described,  placed 
over  the  morocco  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
It  is  now  properly  preserved  in  a  red  basil  cover, 
and  further  protected  by  being  placed  in  a  box. 

Another  Mok  of  queen  Elizaoeth's,  also  in  the 
British  museum,  merits  particular  notice  from 
its  binding.  It  is  the  Uittoria  Eeeleria,  printed 
at  Lonvain,  in  1569,  bound  in  green  velvet,  with 
the  shield  of  the  royal  arms  embroidered  with 
coloured  rilks,  and  silver  and  gold  thread  on 
crimson  nlk,  in  the  centre  of  each  side.  The 
remaining  spaces  are  filled  up  with  roses,  foliage. 
See.  formed  of  the  same  materials,  and  some  of 
the  flowers  composed  of  small  pearls,  many  of 
which  are  lost.  The  back  is  similar  to  the  last 
described,  and  bears  the  oueen's  initials.  Every 
thing  tends  to  diow  that  Elizabeth  was  profuse 
in  the  embellishment  of  the  bindings  of  her 
books ;  and  this  doubtless  influenced  many  per- 
sons to  present  her  works  in  a  costume  she  would 
be  likely  to  approve.  Among  the  new  year's 
gifts,  sent  her  in  the  year  1695,  was  a  Bible  from 
Absolon,  master  of  the  Savoy,  bound  in  cloth  of 
gold,  garnished  with  silver  and  gilt,  with  two 
plates  of  the  royal  arms. 

In  1678,  queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  visit  to 
Cambridge,  waspresented  by  the  vice-chancellor 
with  "  a  Newe  Tatammt  in  Greek,  of  Robertus 
Stephanns,  his  first  printing  in  folio,  bound  in 
redd  velvett,  and  lymed  with  gould ;  the  armes 
of  England  sett  upon  eche  side  of  the  booke, 
vearey  feirc." 

In  the  Bodlnan  library,  at  Oxford,  is  an  Eng- 


lish translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  a 
tambour  binding,  executed  by  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen,  while  imprisoned 
at  Woodstock,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister 
queen  Mary.  The  cover  is  of  black  silk,  curi* 
ously  embroidered  with  mottos  and  devices. 
Round  the  extreme  border  of  the  upper  side  is 
worked 

"C<ELDM   PATRIX.  SCOPUS  VITf   ZPV8.   CBBISTO 
VIVE." 

In  the  centre  a  heart,  and  about  it, 

**  BLBVA   COR   SURSOM    IBI    VBI   B.  C* 

On  the  other  side 

'*  BBATUS     QUI      DIVITIA8     BCBIPTUaB     LEGEMS 
VERBA   VERTIT  IN    OPERA." 

And  in  the  centre,  round  a  star, 

"VICIT    OMNIA   PERTINAX  TIRTDS  E.  C.''t 

Ajolume  of  piareis  bound  in  crimson  velvet, 
among  the  royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
claims  the  same  distinction  as  the  preceding 
work.  On  each  side  is  embroidered  with  silver 
thread  a  monogram,  apparently  composed  of  the 
letters  R.  H.  K.  N.  A.  and  E.  in  high  relief,  with 
the  letter  H.  above  and  below,  and  a  rose  at  the 
four  comers. 

A  custom  of  perfiuningt  books  at  this  period 
is  shown  in  the  instructions  relative  to  presents 
to  the  queen,  sent  by  the  lord  treasurer  Burghle^ 
to  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  on  this 
occasion.  He  says  "Present  a  book  well  bound," 
and  charges  them  "  to  regard  that  the  book  had 
no  savour  of  spike,  which  commonly  bookbinders 
did  seek  to  add,  to  make  their  books  savour  well." 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that 
Elizabeth  was  a  great  lover  of  books,  and  a 
munificentpation  of  all  concerned  in  their  embel- 
lishment. But  shedisplayed  her  taste  in  this  par- 
ticular further  than  we  have  shown,  by  causing 
the  binding  to  be  composed  entirely  of  silver 
or  of  Kold.  In  the  inventory  of  her  jewels, 
plate,  &c.,  made  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her 
reign,8everal  ornamental  books  are  alsodescribed : 
amongst  others,  "  Oone  Gospell  book,  covered 
with  tissue,  and  garnished  on  th'  onside  with  the 
crucifix  and  the  queenes  badges  of  silver  guilt, 
poiz  with  wodde,  leaves,  and  !ul,  cxij.  oz."  And 
"Oone  booke  of  the  Gospelles  plated  with  silver, 
and  guilt  upon  bourdes  with  the  image  of  the 
crucifix  ther  upon,  and  iiij  evangelists  in  iiij 
places,  with  two  greate  claspes  of  silver  and  guilt, 
poiz  lii  oz.  gr.  ana  weing  with  the  bourdes,  leaves, 
and  binding,andthecoveringof  redvellat,  cxxjx. 
oz."  The  Golden  Manuel  of  Prayen  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  deserves  to 
be  particularly  mentioned  :  it  is  bound  in  solid 
gold,  and  (it  is  said)  was  usually  worn  by  her 


*  Xtt  Christtu. 

-f  Ellzabethie  CtiptlvK,  or  ElIzalwthiL  Captiva. 

t  Edward  Vrre,  carl  of  Oxford,  fint  brouKbt  from  Italjr 
the  whole  inyRtery  and  craft  of  perfamer^p  and  costly 
washes )  and  among  other  pUatant  ikingw,  a  pcrfumea 
Jerkin,  and  a  pair  of  perfnmed  gloves  trimmed  with 
roses,  which  he  presented  to  the  queen,  and  she  had  her 
poitntt  drawn  with  them  on  her  bands. 
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hanging  by  a  solid  gold  chain  at  her  ride.  '  On 
one  of  U>e  covers  is  represented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon,  whose  sentence  appears  in  a  line  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  cover ;  on  the  other  side  is 
delineated  the  brazen  serpent,  with  the  wounded 
Israelites  looking  at  it;  the  motto  round  the 
sides  is  the  divine  command  given  to  Moses, 
relative  to  the  making  of  this  serpent.  This 
book  was  the  composition  of  queen  Catherine 
Par  and  lady  Tirwit.  A  late  possessor  valued 
this  costly  gem  at  £150. 

1572.  A  brief  discourse  of  the  lyfe  and  death 
of  the  late  right  high  and  honorable  Sir  William 
Pawlet,  hnxght,  lord  Saint  John,  earl  of  Wilshire, 
tnarquis  of  Winchester,  knight  of  the  honorable 
order  of  the  garter,  one  of  the  queenes  majesties 
prime  counsel,  and  lorde  high  treasurer  of  Eng- 
land. Which  deceased  the  tenth  of  Marche,  anno 
1572,  and  v>as  buried  at  Basing  t?ie  28  day  of 
AprUl.  Printed  at  London  by  Richard  Jliones. 
Tbis  poem  was  the  production  of  Rowlande 
Broughton,  of  whom  Mr.  Beloe  could  find  no 
account,  and  yet  he  was  the  author  of  other  pro- 
ductions. From  a  specimen  of  this  poem,  the 
talents  of  Broughton  were  of  no  mean  order. 

1  am  content  to  bend  my  pen. 

In  mrall  ryme  to  paynte 
Tike  tale  that  thou  haste  toolde  to  me, 

And  of  thy  hevy  plasmt ; 

And  wyll  denle  In  hermonle 

Contention  Ibr  to  make ; 
I  bet  the  playne  Bonge,  no  whit  els 

To  pricke  do  undertake. 

To  set  In  partes  the  learned  most. 

That  art  can  rightly  use. 
And  let  them  descant  who  so  list. 

That  my  good  wyll  relnse. 

"nion  toldest  me  of  his  vertaoas  lyte 

A  tale  both  lon^  and  wyse. 
And  how  that  Ood  preserved  hym 

In  many  an  enterprise. 

How  styll  by  fHendshlp  he  dyd  seeke 

His  foes  his  Mends  to  make  i 
And  their  redoubled  shames  came  on. 

As  they  did  brew  to  bake.    &c.  8cc. 

1572,  April  1.  Died,  John  Cawood,  printer, 
an  original  member  of  the  stationers'  company, 
and  who  served  the  office  of  master  in  1561, 1562, 
and  1566.  He  was  a  bountiful  benefactor,  to 
the  company,  for  he  gave  them  six  yards  of 
wainscote  in  their  council  chamber;  and  two 
new  glazed  windows  in  the  hall ;  a  portrait  of 
himself,  and  another  of  his  master,  John  Reynes, 
who  had  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  printing ; 
"  a  hearse  clothe,  of  clothe  of  gold,  pouderyd 
with  blew  velvet,  and  borderyd  abought  with 
blacke  velvet,  embroidered  and  steyned  with 
blew,  yelow,  red  green."  He  also  gave  a  salt 
and  cover,  weighing  six  ounces  and  a  half, 
double  gfilt,  with  the  stationers'  arms  on  it ; 
another  salt,  without  a  cover,  weigbt  nine  ounces ; 
"  a  spone ,  ajl  gylt ;"  the  arms  of  England  gravyn 
on  stone,  and  set  in  a  frame  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall ;  and  "  a  box  with  a  patent  given  by 
Harolds  to  the  company  of  stacyoners,  concem- 
inge  their  arms,  with  charges."  John  Cawood 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county 


of  York,  who  were  once  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Cawood,  near  the  city  of  York,  althougb  tbe 
castle  had  anciently  been  the  archbishop's  see. 
In  the  time  of  king  John  one  of  his  anceston  did 
knight's  service.   In  a  book  at  the  herald's  office, 
LoDdon,are  the  following  words :  "  Ca.^ooi.Typo- 
gnqthus  Regiut  Regime  Maria."    He  had  exer- 
cised the  art  three  or  four  veais,  when  Richard 
Grafton,  was  deprived  of  his  patent  by  queen 
Mary,  and  it  was  given  to  Cawood,  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  he  was,  jointly  with  Ricbaid 
Jugge,  appointed  printer  to  the  queen,  bv  patent 
datM  March  24, 1560,  with  tbe  usual  allowance 
of  £6  IS*.  4d.  to  print  all  statutes,  &c.  and  for 
their  joint  concern  they  rented  a  room  in  sta- 
tioners' hall,at  xx«.  per  annum.  Cawood  resided 
in  St.  Paul's  church  yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     He  was  buried  in  Sl  Faith's  under  St. 
Paul's,  Loudon,  with  the  following  inscription. 

John  Cawood,  citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  printer 
to  the  moat  renowned  qneen'smalesty,  EUzabetb,  married 
three  wives,  and  had  issae  by  Joane  his  first  wife  onelT* 
as  followeth,  three  sons  and  foor  dang:htersj  John  his 
eldest  son  being  bachelor  of  law,  and  fdlow  in  New  Col* 
lege,  in  Oxenford,  died  1S70.  Blary  married  to  Oeorse 
Bischoppe,  stationer  i  Isabell  married  to  Tliomaa  Wood- 
cock, stationer.  Qabriel,*  his  second  son,  bestowed  this 
dntifol  remembrance  of  his  deare  parents,  isyi,  then 
churchwarden  I  Susanna  married  to  Robert  Bnllok;  Bar- 
bara married  to  Mark  Norton  j  Edmund,  third  son,  died 
I  of  April,  he  being  of  age  then  &8. 

Thirty-nine  works  were  imprinted  by  Cawood, 
to  which  he  affixed  the  annexed  monognun. 


1572.  The  Works  of  Henry  Nicholas  rtUtiitg 
to  the  Family  of  Love,  atid  other  tubjeets,  trasu- 
lated  out  of  Bace-Almayne  into  English,  10  volt. 
16mo.  The  works  of  Henry  Nicholas  were,  by 
royal  proclamatiun,  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  ail 
persons  declared  punishable  for  having  them  in 
tbeirpossessbn.  The  tenets  of  the  sect  called 
the  Family  of  Love,  may  be  found  in  Blount. 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  and  Stiype's 
Annals. 

1572.  The  Benefit  of  the  ancient  bathes  of 
Buckstones,which  cureth  most  greevous  sicknesses, 
never  before  published,  compiled  by  John  Janet, 
phisition,  of  the  King's  mede,  nigh  Darby. 
Printed  by  Thomas  East  and  Henry  Middleton, 
London.    32  leaves,  4to. 

1572,  May  8.  In  the  parliament  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  which  assembled  on  this  day,  dame 
Dorothy  Packington,  as  lady  of  the  town  of 

*  Oabriel  Cawood  was  master  of  the  stationen'  com- 
pany in  1692  and  ItlKI. 
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Ayldbaiy,  in  the  ooanty  of  Buckinghain,  sent 
br  Iwr  nomination,  the  (nwty  and  well-bieloted 
"theimat  Lidkfuld  and  Gtorge  Harden,  to  he  her 
hmrgtma,  and  -nhateret  they  should  do  in  the 
aerrice  of  the  queen's  hirhness  in  that  present 
pailiament,  the  lady  tberebyappiOTed,  as  if  she 
nerself  weie  present. 

I&72,  Sept.  29,  in  the  14th  of  Elizahetb,  "a 
li^<Ttw^  was  granted  to  Thomas  Maishe,  to  print 
Catom*  dittidia  de  moribuM,  Marci  TuU.  epist. 
famUutrtt,  Xaofi  fabuUe,  and  other  classic 
anthore  for  12  years;  and  none  to  print  any  of 
his  copies,  with  pririleee  to  enter  any  house,  or 
warehouse,  to  search  for,  and  seize  any  books 
printed  and  brought  into  the  realm,  contrary  to 
the  tenoor  of  these  our  letters  patent,  and  the 
same  to  seize  to  the  use  of  us,  and  our  heirs  and 
saooesBors." 

1573.  The  royal  or  Soanish  Polyglott  was 
printed  at  Antwerp,  by  CnristoDher  Plantin,  in 
1569— by  authority  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldee,  under 
the  direction  of  Arias  Montanus,  in  eight  rols. 
f<dio ;  containing,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
plntensian  edition,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  part 
of  the  old  testament,  which  cardinal  Ximenes 
had  deposited  in  the  theological  library  at  Com- 
platnm,  having  particular  reasons  for  not  pub- 
ushing  it.  The  new  testament  had  the  Syriac 
rersion,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Santes 
Pagninus  as  reformed  by  Arias  Montanus.  This 
work  was  also  enriched  with  various  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  several  languages  it  con- 
sists of.  Of  this  Polyglott,  which  received  the 
approbation  of  pope  Oregorv  XIII.  only  five 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  a  large  part  of 
which  were  lost  by  the  vessel  being  wrecked 
which  was  conveying  them  to  Spain.  The  price 
of  the  copies,  according  to  Scatiger,  was  forty 
pistoles  each  set.* 

1572,  Nov.  24.  Died,  John  Knox,  the  lustre 
of  whose  name  has  obscured  the  reputation  of 
those  who  were  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause 
of  the  reformation .-{-  Such  persons  as  entirely 
approve  of  the  religious  establishment  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  almost  wholly  the  result  of  his 
zeal  and  activity,  must  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for  his  memory.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  had  a  rough 
and  bold  eloquence,  which  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  produce  all  its  effects  among  the  people 


*  A  copv  of  this  Tslnable  Polygrlott,  with  the  exception 
d  tbe  Kcond  volame  of  the  "  App*nta>  "  is  in  the  Colle- 
gimte,  or  Cheetham's  librair  tt  Handieater.  A  most 
ma^ilicent  oopy,  upon  TeUam,  in  the  original  binding, 
in  ten  Tolomes,  bnt  wanting  the  tliree  latter  Tolomea 
(now  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris),  which  contain  the 
philoloKlcal  and  leztcographical  appendix,  was  brought  to 
Kngland  in  May,  ISIO,  by  Mr.  Waltz,  and  oUtered  to  sale 
at  one  thOBsand  guineas. 

t  In  the  ccmetry,  near  to  the  cathedral,  in  the  dty  of 
Glasgow,  is  a  beautlfnl  pillar,  with  a  statue  of  Knox,  and 
on  the  Ibnr  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  inscjii>tions  conuaemo- 
ratire  of  the  reformation. 

A  lermon  pnaehed  bg  John  XiMir,  mMtler  «/  ChrUt 
Jena,  to  tlu  puilique  auditnee  of  tlu  ekurek  if  Eden- 
ioraugh,  vUJUa  (*«  reiUme  of  Scottaad,  «9ei>  Smdag  the 
I9tk  ^  Atifst,  I6Ss.  For  tlu  wIMk  Me  uM  Jolm  JCnoire 
wot  JbMltUe  preaeking  for  a  *«uo»,  ^e.  Mo  plaee,  nor 
pvliitw. 


to  whom  it  was  addressed.  In  learning,  he  stood 
upon  a  level  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
bis  cotemporaries ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  admiration  of  his  spirit  and  temper.  T^ere 
was  a  harshness  in  his  manners,  that  in  this  age 
at  least,  must  appear  exceedingly  disgusting. 
Nevertheless,  when  every  deduction  is  made 
from  his  merit,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
talents  were  fitted  in  an  extraordinary  degree  for 
the  execution  of  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  praise  of  sincerity  and  piety 
cannot  be  denied  him,  while  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  virtues  were  accompanied 
with  so  narrow  and  bigotted  a  turn  of  mind. 
In  the  time  of  John  Knox,  the  having  suffered 
persecution  did  not  hinder  men  from  exer- 
cising persecution  when  it  was  in  llieir  power. 
In  Scotland,  the  proteetant  reformation  was 
settled  by  parliament  in  1560,  the  year  after 
its  final  establishment  in  England,  where  the 
reformation  was  carried  on  much  more  tempe- 
rately thun  in  Scotland.  In  both  countries  the 
monasteries  were  dispersed.  In  England,  thd 
wealth  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  bishoprics, 
cathedrals,  and  parochial  churches,  were  left 
untouched.  In  Scotland,  where  it  must  be 
owned,  the  proportion  of  ecclesiastical  to  lav 
wealth  had  come  to  be  much  greater,  the  churcn 
was  far  more  severely  assailed;  the  sees  and 
cathedrals  in  particular,  were  pillaged  by  the  too 
powerful  nobility  of  this  small  country,  to  an 
extent  that  ever  ailer  must  have  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  any  proper  episco- 
pal establishment  in  reformed  Scotland.  And 
this  circumstance  certainly  contributed  in  no 
trivial  degree  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
anti-episcopal  party  within  her  church.  John 
Knox  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  business, 
who  brought  with  him  from  Genera,  where  he 
had  resided  for  a  time,  and  officiated  to  an 
English  cong^gation,  a  violent  aversion  to  the 
episcopal  form  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  and 
he  haa  sufficient  influence  to  prevail  upon  his 
countrymen  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Calvin,  in  all 
parts  of  its  discipline,  as  well  as  of  its  doctrine. 
Thus  presbvterianism  became  the  public  religion 
of  Scotland. 

1572,  Dec.  7.  John  Barret  had  a  patent 
to  print  a  Dictionary,  in  English  and  Latin. 

1572,  Dec.  15.  Francis  Flower,  a  gentleman 
being  none  of  the  company  of  stationers,  had 
privilege  of  printing  the  grammar  and  other 
things ;  and  farmed  it  out  to  some  of  the  com- 
pany for  £100,  by  the  year,  which  was  raised 
by  enhancing  the  prices  above  the  accustomed 
order.  He  assigned  Thomas  Vatrollier  and  others 
to  print  for  him.  Some  of  them  are  only  said  to 
be  the  assigns  of  Francis  Flower,  widiout  naming 
the  person. 

1573,  ^K^.  6.  Lionel  Ducket,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  transmits  to  lord  Burleigh  an  act  of  the 
common  council,  forbidding  the  venison  feasts  in 
the  halls  of  the  city,  which  toe  underttand  to  have 
been  offemive  to  her  majesty.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  the  feast  of  the  stationers'  were  res- 
trained. 
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1573.  A  nev>  Enterhuk,  no  lets  wittU  than 
pleatttnt,  entitled.  New  Ctutom,  was  written  to 
vindicate  and  promote  the  reformation  against 
Old  Custom.  The  chaiactersare  allegorical,  and 
discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  tne  doctrine 
held  by  the  two  churches  with  more  earnestness 
than  temper : 

Light  of  the  Chupel—(A  Minister.) 

0  Impe  of  AntMbrUt,  and  seed  of  the  devyll  I 
Borne  to  all  wickednesse,  and  nnsled  In  all  evil. 

Penene  Doctrine— (aa  old  Popish  Priest) 

Nay,  fhoa  stinking  heretike,  art  tbon  there  in  deed  ? 
According  to  thy  naagbUnes  thon  must  look  for  speed. 

New  Ct<i/om«— (another  Minister.) 
Godde*s  boUe  woorde  in  no  wise  can  be  heresie, 
Tboacb  n  you  terme  it  never  so  falsly. 

Penerte  Doelrine. 

Yee  prcciona  whoreson,  art  thou  there  too  ? 

1  think  yon  have  pretended  some  harme  mee  to  doo. 
Helpe,  Helpe,  I  say,  let  mee  be  gone  at  once. 

Else  1  will  smite  thee  in  the  face  by  Godde's  bones: 

JVno  Cuttome, 
Yon  must  be  contented  a  little  season  to  stay,      [say. 
Light  of  the  Qospell,  for  your  profile,  hath  some  thing  to 

1573.  TTke  art  of  reason,  rightly  termed,  irit- 
eraft,  teaching  a  perfect  way  to  argue  and  dispute. 
Made  by  Raphe  Lever. 

The  forespeache  of  the  book,  which  is  dedica- 
ted to  Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  is  as  follows.  To 
prove  that  the  arte  of  reasoning  may  be  taught 
m  Englishe,  I  reason  thus :  first,  we  Englishmen 
have  wits,  as  well  as  men  of  other  nations  have ; 
whereby  we  conceyve  whatstandeth  with  reason, 
and  is  well  doone,  and  what  seemelh  to  be  so  in 
his  reign,  and  is  not  For  artes  are  like  to  okes, 
which  by  little  and  little  grow  a  long  time,  afore 
they  come  to  their  full  bigness.  That  one  man 
beginnedi,  another  oft  time  furthereth  and  mend- 
cth ;  and  yet  more  praise  to  be  given  to  the 
beginner,  then  to  the  furtherer  or  mender,  if  the 
first  did  find  more  good  things,  then  the  follower 
did  adde.  Experience  teacheth,  that  each  thing 
which  is  cnvented  by  man,  hath  a  beginning, 
Iiath  an  increase,  and  hath  also  in  time  a  full 
ripeness.  Now,  although  each  work  is  most 
commendable,  when  it  is  brought  to  its  full  per- 
fection, yet,  where  tlie  workmen  are  many,  there 
is  oftimes  more  praise  to  be  given  to  him  that 
doeth  a  good  work,  then  to  him  that  endeth  it. 
For  if  ye  consider  the  bookes,  that  are  now 
printed,and  compare  them  with  tlie  bookes  that 
were  printed  at  the  first,  Lord,  what  a  diversity 
is  diere,  and  bow  much  do  the  last  exceed  the 


*  One  of  the  earliest  writers  against  stage  plays  was 
Stejihen  Oosson,  who,  in  1971,  published  the  School  of 
Alnue,  or  a  pleatant  Inxeetin  agaitut  Poet;  Player*,  Jeei. 
ere,  and  tueh  like  CaterpUlare,  Yet  this  Oosson  dedicated 
his  work  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  great  lover  of  plays,  and 
one  who  has  vindicated  thai  morality  in  his  Defence  of 
Poetf.  The  same  imrltanic  spirit  sooit  reached  the  nnl- 
veruty  i  for  when  Dr.  Qager  had  a  play  perfbrmed  at  Christ 
chmrCh,  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Queen's  coUege,  terrUled  at  the 
Satanic  novelty,  published  the  OaerfArow  ^  Stage  PU^e, 
\S9ii  a  tedious  invectire  of  texts,  with  quotations  and 
anthorlttes;  for  that  was  the  age  when  authority  was 
stronger  than  opinion,  and  the  slightest  could  awe  the 
readers. 


fliBt !  Yet  if  you  will  compare  the  first  and  the 
last  printer  together,  and  seek  whether  deserveth 
more  praise  and  commendation,  ye  shall  find  that 
the  first  did  farre  exceed  the  last  For  tke  last 
had  help  of  manye,  and  the  first  had  help  of 
none.  So  that  the  first  ligbteth  the  candle  of 
knowledge  (as  it  were)  and  the  second  doth  but 
snufT  it. 

1573.Richari>'Watkins  and  James  RoBBKTS 
had  a  patent  for  printing  the  sheet  almanacks. 

1573.  Johannu  Parkhursti  Ludicra  sive  Epi- 
grammata  Juvenilia.  4U>.  Apud  Johanneni 
Dayum  Tynographiim. 

This  work  was  the  production  of  John  Park- 
hurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  epigrammatistBin  England.  The  follow- 
ing brief  notice  is  taken  from  Beloe's  Anecdotes 
of  Scarce  Books,  who  remarks  that  this  work  is 
so  scarce  that  there  is  no  copy  of  it  in  the 
British  museum. 

John  Parkhurst  was  bom  at  Guildford,  in 
Surrey,  and  was  sent,  at  a  ve^  early  age,  to 
Oxford.  In  1529,  he  was  a  probationary  Kllow 
of  Merton  college.  He  was  in  due  time  rec- 
tor of  Cleve  in  Gloucestershire,  which,  on 
account  of  its  great  value,  was  usually  denomi-  - 
nated  Bishops  Cleve.  After  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.,  actuated  by  conscientious  motives,  he  left 
his  preferment,  and  retired  to  Zurich,  where  he 
continued  till  the  decease  of  queen  Mary.  At 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  wasmade  bishop  of  Norwich. 

He  wrote  and  published  the  following  works: 

Epigrammata  in  mortem  duorum  fratrttm  Suf 
foletensium  Caroli  et  Henrici  Brandon.*  4to.  1 552. 

Ludicra-sive  Epigrammata  JuvenUia. 

John  Sbeproves  Dufio/uonfAe AW  TVtfonwn/. 

Epigrammata  Seria.     8vo.     1560. 

Parkhurst  also,  at  the  command  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, translated  the  Apocrypha,  from  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  to  the  end.  He  died  Febmair  2, 
1574,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Norwich,  where  there  is  a  monument  erected, 
with  a  I^tin  inscription  to  his  memory. 

1873.  Thomas  Guarin  a  worthy  printer  of 
the  city  of  Basil,  where  he  printed  an  anony- 
mous Spanish  version,  both  of  the  Old  and  Neio 
Testaments,  without  the  printer's  name,  or  that 
of  the  place  where  printed,  with  the  title.  La 
Bibla,  que  es,  los  Sacros  Librot  del  Vieio  y 
Nueuo  Testamento,  Transladada  en  EspavaM. 
M.  D.  LXix.  4to.  The  preface,  in  Latin,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Kings,  Electors,  Princes,  Counts, 
Barons,  Knights,  and  Magistrate*  of  all  Europe. 
The  printer's  device  on  the  title  page  represents 
a  large  tree,  in  which  an  opening  in  the  trunk 
serves  for  a  hive  of  bees,  and  a  bear  is  seen  en- 
deavouring to  reach  tlie  opening,  in  order  to 
suck  the  honey,  which  distils  from  the  hive.  A 
hammer,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  forming 
the  opening  in  the  tree,  is  suspended  on  a  branch. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  with  flowers,  and 
amongst  them  a  book  lying  open,  with  the  name 


*  These  brothers  were  the  sons  of  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  who  died  of  the  sweating  sickness. 
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of  n^n^  on  it.  From  the  kur  repTesented  in  thi« 
device,  some  lutTe  erroneouslr  supposed  the  work 
to  hate  been  printad  at  Berne,  which  has  a 
iear  in«tbe  city  arms.  The  senate  of  Franc- 
fon  Gooferred  upon  Guarin  the  priTileges  of  a 
eiticen  of  their  city,  for  his  present  of  a  copy  of 
the  above  bible.  Nic.  Antonio,  in  his  Bihliotheca 
Uufmmiem,  ffives  no  account  of  him,  but  it  is 
piobsble  he  nad  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
refonnation,  though  some  expressions  in  bis 
pieCsioe,  and  the  prefixing  the  ntta  of  the  imdei, 
to  his  Tendon,  have  appearance  of  attachment 
to  tbe  chnrch  of  Rome.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  was  2600.  Tbe  translator  of  this  version 
was  Cassiodoms,  a  Spaniard,  bom  at  Seville.  He 
was  engaged  ten  years  in  the  translation. 

1573.  Died,  Reynold  Wolfe,  king's  printer, 
whose  office  was  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard,  at  the 
sgn  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  emblem  be 
used  as  a  device  ;  and  Stow  imagined  that  he 
boilt  his  dwelling  "  fimm  the  ground,  out  of  the 
old  chapel  which  be  purchased  of  the  king  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  on  the  same 
ground  he  had  also  several  other  tenements,  and 
afterwards  purchased  several  leases  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's."  He  followed  the 
typographical  occupation  for  several  years  with 
great  reputation ;  he  printed  most  of  archbishop 
Cranmer's  pieces,  and  was  so  employed  by  other 
eminent  men ;  and  Ames  states  tnat  he  was  the 
first  person  who  enjoyed  a  patent  for  being 
printer  to  the  king  in  liitin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  which  instrument  he  was  authorized  to  be  his 
bookseller  and  stationer,  with  an  annuity  of 
26*.  8d.  faring  life ;  all  other  booksellers  and 
printers  being  prohibited  from  printing  or  selling 
any  of  his  books.  During  queen  Mary's  reign, 
Ames  supposes  that  Wolfe  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  materials  which  compose  Holinihed'i 
CkromcleM ;  but  in  the  first  of  Elizabeth  he  be- 
came master  of  the  stationers' chartered  company, 
and  one  of  the  original  members.  In  1572,  he 
gave  to  his  company,  besides  the  usual  silver  bowl 
and  spoons,  "  the  stacyoners  ormes  staudyng  in 
a  faire  compartyment.' 

There  were  at  this  period  several  printers  of 
the  name  of  Wolfe ;  as  Georob  Wolfe  of  Ba- 
den, who  printed  at  Paris  from  1491,  and  1499 ; 
Nicholas  Wolfe  at  Lyons,  in  1498,  and 
1499  ;  Nicholas  Wolfe  a  German,  in  1503  ; 
and  Thomas  Wolfe  at  Basil,  in  1627.  It  is 
probable  that  Reynold  Wolfe  was  related  to  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  of  foreign  extraction.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  he  was  a  learned  man, 
a  good  antiquary,  a  great  promoter  of  the  re- 
formadon,  and  that  he  enjoved  the  favour  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex, 
archbishop  Cranmer,  and  other  eminent  cbaiac- 
teis.  John  Bagford  relates  of  Wolfe,  that  he 
knew  Leland  the  antiquary  ;*  who,  he  adds,  died 


at  Wolfe's  house  in  St  Michael's  parish.  Stow 
has  recorded  of  Wolfe,  that  in  1649,  he  paid  for 
the  removal  of  more  than  a  thousand  cart  loads 
of  *bones  of  the  dead  from  the  chamel  house  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  Finsbury  Fields.  He  spent  five* 
and-twenty  Tears  in  collecting  materials  for  an 
Univenal  Cotmogany,  which,  though  left  un- 
arranged  at  his  decease,  formed  tlie  foundation 
of  HMtuhei't  Chronielei. 


*  Jobn  Icfauid,  the  llrst  and  la«t  utiqauy  royal,  in 
BnirlaiMl,  died  in  lUt.  One  of  Ub  cotempoiwIeB  boldly 
sfflnuH,  that "  England  nerer  saw.  and  he  believea  never 
would  see,  a  man  to  him  in  all  things  to  be  compared  with 
repaid  to  hi*  sicin  in  tbt  antiqnitlea  of  Britain."  Upon  the 
whole,  be  may  not  nnjnatly  be  styled  the  father  of  Kngllah 
■otlqidiiei. 


Reynold  Wolfe  printed  his  first  work  in  tbe 
year  1642,  and  sixty-two  books  bear  his  imprint. 
He  used  two  devices,  the  larger  one  of  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  above  wood  cut  He  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  serpent  from  some  foreign 
printer,  as  it  was  usuaU  v  introduced  in  their  ae- 
vices.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  tangible 
figure  of  this  device,  probably  a  carTed  sign, 
since  in  the  will  of  his  widow,  the  brazen  serpent 
is  a  part  of  the  goods  bequeathed  to  her  son  Ro- 
bert. Wolfe's  other  derice,  of  which  there  fere 
two  8izes/^onsisted  of  an  elegant  cartouche  Ger- 
man shield,  on  which  is  represented  a  fruit  ti«c 
and  two  boys ;  one  of  whom  is  drawing  down  the 
fruit  with  a  stick,  whilst  the  otheris  taking  it  up 
off  the  ground.  A  large  scroll  of  two  folds  passes 
between  the  upner  branches  of  the  tree,  contain- 
ing  the  word  C'haritai,  in  small  Roman  capitals, 
whence  this  device  is  called  by  Ames  and  Her- 
bert, the  Tree  of  Charity. 

Joan  Wolfe  was  the  widow  of  the  foregoing, 
to  whom  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  "the  cliapel 
house  that  I  purchased  of  the  king,  that  Luke 
Harrison  now  dwelleth  in,  and  that  house  which 
Mrs.  Cradocke  dwelleth  in,  and  all  that  thereto 
belongeth,  and  all  my  leases  and  all  the  rest  of 
my  goods,  and  to  my  children  according  to  the 
custome  of  London.''  He  also  made  her  his  sole 
executrix.  She  continued  his  typographical  oc- 
cupation for  a  considerable  time,  using  bis  derice 
of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  and  her  will  is  dated  on 
the  first  of  Julv,  1674.  It  consists  of  three  leaves 
and  a  half,  and  in  it  she  desires  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  church  of  StFaith, 
and  bequeaths  all  her  property  to  her  son  Robert 
Wolfe.  Three  works  bear  her  imprint  from  1874 
to  1680. 

1673.  Richard  Jugge  printed  an  edition  of 
tbe  Great  Bible,  in  4to,  divided  into  verses :  and 
in  1676,  he  printed  another  edition,4to,  with  cuts. 

1674.  William  Williamson  had  a  shop  at 
tht  sign  of  the  Sun,  in  St  Paul's  chureh  yard, 
where  he  printed  ten  works  during  the  years 
1671  and  1574. .  ' 

1574.  In  this  year  so  great  a  dearth  prevailed 
in  England,  that  wheat  sold  for  six  shillings  a 
bushel. 

1574.  A  manuscript  office  of  the  virgin,  in 
the  public  library  at  Munich,  bears  witness  to 
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the  oustom  of  binding  books  in  silrer,  with  co- 
loured inlaid  ornaments  up  to  this  year.  This 
library  contained  four  splendid  folio  volumes,  the 
text  of  the  seven  penetentud  ptalnu,  which  exhi- 
bit extraordinary  proof  of  the  skill  of  the  writer, 
musician,  painter,  and  bookbinder.  Of  each  of 
these  artists  there  is  a  portrait,  the  name  of  the 
binder  is  Caspar  Bitter.  The  books  are  hound 
in  red  morocco,  variegated  with  colours,  and  se- 
cured with  clasps ;  every  thing  about  them  is 
square,  firm  and  complete,  and  stamps  Caspar 
Riffer  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  century. — DihiMi  Bib.  Tour. 

During  this  century,  the  superiority  of  the 
bookbinders  of  France,  over  those  of  England 
or/iny  other  country,  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  steady  and  continued  support  of  her  kings 
and  wealthy  men ;  their  excellence  was  so  gener- 
ally acknowledged  that  they  were  sent  to  most 
parts  of  Europe ;  in  the  libraries  of  which,  many 
of  their  works  still  remain  to  prove  the  judnnent 
of  their  employers  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 
Of  these  early  French  artists,  Gascon,  Desseuil, 
Fasdeloup,  and  Derome,  occupy  the  first  rank. 

Gascon  is  considered  to  have  been  the  work- 
man who  bound  the  greater  part  of  the  libraries 
of  Henry  II.  already  mentioned  at  page  336  ante. 
Desseuil  equally  excelled  in  the  fineness  of  his 
binding,  and  the  elegance  of  his  finishing.  Fas- 
deloup and  Derome  were  cotemporaries,  and 
fully  bore  out  the  reputation  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  estimation  the  bindings  of  the 
above  artists  are  held  in,  is  fully  shown  by  the 
prices  given  for  many  works  of  small  value,  for 
their  being  coated  by  them.  Of  the  latter, 
may  be  cited  the  notice  upon  Goutard,  wherein 
the  editor  explains  himself  thus,  "  the  books 
described  in  this  catalogue  are  in  part  bound  by 
the  celebrated  Derome,  the  phtmix  of  binderi." 

1574,  April  6.  Died,  Paul  Manutids,  the 
third  son  of  the  elder  Aldus,  bom  at  Venice,  in 
1512,  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his  father  in 
learning  and  typographic  skill.  We  have  already 
noticed,  (page  218,  ante.)  that  upon  the  death  o'f 
Andrea  d'Asola,  his  two  sons,  Francesco  and 
Frederico,  were  in  partnership  with  Paul  Manu- 
tius.  Their  works  are  dated  in  adibui  hteredam 
Aldi  Manuiii  Somani  et  Andrea  Anlani  Soceri. 
The  direction  was  confided  to  Paul  Manutius. 
The  productions  of  this  firm  were  very  numerous 
till  1536,  when  misunderstandings  arose  which 
terminated  in  a  dissolution  of  partnership  in 
1540,  from  which  time  Paul  Manutius  conduct- 
ed the  printing  alone  for  himself  and  his  brothers. 
The  works  executed  after  1 540,  are  usually  sub- 
scribed Amtd  Aldi  FUiui,  or  Apud  Paulum  Ma- 
nutium  Aldi  Filium.  The  reputation  and  skill 
thus  acquired,  gained  for  him,  in  1656,  the 
direction  of  the  printing  office  of  the  Venetian 
academy,  and  in  1562  he  was  invited  to  Rome, 
to  direct  the  printing  office  of  the  Vatican. — 
Daring  his  residence  at  Rome,  the  presses  he 
had  left  at  Venice  were  not  inactive  ;  tnough  his 
two  brothers,  Manutio  and  Antonio,  by  no  means 
cordially  co-operated  with  his  labours,  and  caused 
him  much  anxiety,  especially  Antonio.   Having 


been  a  second  time  banished  from  Venice,  Anto- 
nio erected,  by  Paul's  assistance,  a  printing  office 
at  Bologna,  with  the  Aldine  device,  whence  a 
few  worn  issued  in  the  years  1566  and  1557. 
Paul  Manutius  died  at  Rome,  leaving  one  son, 
Aldus  the  Younger,  who  died  in  15§7,  and  a, 
daughter,  who  was  married.  Notwithstanding- 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  typographical  con- 
cerns, Paul  Manutius  found  leisure  to  compose 
numerous  works,  particularly  valuable  commen- 
taries on  Cicero,  and  four  treatises  on  Roman 
antiquities ;  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  tbe 
purity  and  elegance  of  their  style ;  and  so  studi- 
ous was  he  of  Ciceronian  elegance,  that  (as 
Scioppius  is  said  by  Morhoff  to  report)  he  some- 
times spent  whole  months  in  revising  and  finish- 
ing a  single  letter. 

1574,  May  10.  Queen  Elizabeth  issues  on  this 
day  her  roy^  theatrical  licence  under  seal,  for 
the  performance  of  stag^  plays.* 

So  late  as  this  year  the  Chester  Mysteries 
continued  to  be  performed.  The  old  Englisb 
Mysteries  and  Moralities,  the  first  produce  of 
our  national  dramatic  g^enius,  were  long  destitute 
of  any  division  either  into  scenes  or  acts.  In 
Farfre's  Mystery  entitied  Candlemas  Day, or  the 
Killing  of  the  Children  of  Itrael,  written  in 
1512,t  there  are  neither  scenes,  acts,  or  even 
stag^  directions.  The  Morality  of  Hyche 
Scomer,  printed  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VlII. 
is,  in  like  manner,  without  either  stage  directions, 
or  any  division  into  acts  or  scenes.  In  the  Mo- 
ralil^  of  Lusty  Juventus,  published  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  Vl.  there  are  stage  directions,  but 
still  no  mention  of  acts  or  scenes.  The  earliest 
of  the  Moralities  which  assume  the  regrular 
dramatic  shape  are  not  more  ancient  than  the 


*  As  thia  Is  tbe  first  estaUlshment  of  a  regular  ccmpuir 
of  plarera  In  Eniland,  we  will,  thenfora,  Introdnce  the 
license  entire:  '*  EUzabeth,  b^  the  grace  of  God,  qoeen  of 
England,  &c.  To  all  jnstloes,  mayon,  sheiMk,  baOJA. 
head  constables,  under  constables,  and  all  other  our 
officns  and  mtnlsten,  greeting.  Know  je,  that  we  of  our 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have 
licensed  and  authorised,  and  by  these  presents  do  license 
and  authorise  our  loving  suljects,  James  Bwrbaget  Jokm 
Perkjffi,  John  Lankum,  William  Johnson,  and  B»6«rt 
Wilson^  servants  to  our  truaty  and  well-belaoed  comsim  amd 
counseltoTt  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  use,  exercise,  and 
occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies, 
irterludes,  Bta^e-plays,  and  such  other  like  as  they  hare 
already  used  and  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  and  study, 
as  well/or  ike  recreation  of  our  loving  sabjects,  as  for  our 
solace  and  pleasure,  vhen  we  shall  tUiUf  good  to  see  them ; 
as  also  to  use  and  occupy  all  such  instnunenta  as  they 
already  practised,  or  hereafter  shall  practise,  for  and 
during  our  pleasure)  and  the  said  comedies,  tragedies,  in- 
terludes, and  stage-plays,  together  with  'their  music,  to 
show,  publish,  exercise,  and  occupy  to  their  liest  com- 
modity, during  sU  the  term  aforesaid,  as  well  within  tbe 
liberties  and  freedoms  of  any  our  dbes,  towns,  boroughs^ 
&c.  whatsoever,  as  without  the  same,  throughout  our 
realm  of  England.  Willing  and  commanding  yon,  and 
every  of  you,  as  ye  tender  our  pleasmre,  to  pcnnit  and 
Butftr  them  herein  without  any  lets,  hinderanoe,  or  mo- 
lestation, during  the  time  aforesaid,  any  act,  statute,  or 
proclamation,  or  commandment,  heretafiore  made,  or 
liereatter  to  lie  made,  notwithstanding ;  provided  that  the 
said  comedies,  tragedies.  Interludes,  and  stage-pUys  be, 
by  the  Master  of  our  Rnelsfor  the  time  icing,  More  seem 
md  allowed  J  and  that  the  same  be  not  pnoushed  or 
shown  in  the  time  qf  common  prater,  or  in  the  time  of 
great  and  common  plague  In  our  said  city  ct  London." 

t  First  printed  in  Hawkins's  Origin  of  thr  English 
Drama. 
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begixuuiiar  of  the  reisn  of  Elizabeth.  Moralities 
awtiiiaed  to  be  both  printed  and  acted  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  they  are  enumerated  under 
the  name  of  Month  in  the  licence  granted  to 
the  oompanj  of  which  Shabpeare  was  a  member 
in  1803.  Sereral  of  onr  early  tragedies  and 
comedies,  down  to  an  eia  subsequent  to  this,  were 
without  any  division  into  scenes  or  acts  ;  even  so 
late  as  1623,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Wily  BegmUd, 
there  are  neither  one  or  the  other.* 

l67A,M<a/ 30.  /Med,  Charles  IX.  of  France.f 
not  having  mlly  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Notwitfasttinding  the  ferocity  of  his  disposition, 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  good  abilities,  and  to 
have  been  favourably  inclined  towards  the  fine 
arts  and  literature.  To  the  cnltivation  of  such 
a  taste  he  had  been  diligently  incited  by  his  pre- 
ceptor Amyot,  the  admired  translator  of  Plu- 
tarch ;  whom  he  constituted  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  his  grand  almoner.  Poetry  is  said  to  have 
been  the  study  which  he  peculiarly  favoured. 
He  gave  some  indications  of  a  personal  pro- 
ficiency in  thai  art;  and  distinguished  D'Aurat, 
Ronsard,  and  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif,  by  special 
lemnnerations.  It  was,  however,  a  jocular  re- 
mark of  this  monarch,  that  if  poets  were  placed 
in  circumstances  of  complete  independence,  they 
would  cease  to  labour ;  like  spirited  horses,  there- 


*  In  the  Greek  drama  there  were  no  acts;  althongrh  In 
some  modem  editions,  snch  as  Bolton's  PtnttUogia,  we 
■nd  Qieek  plars  thoa  divided.  Tot  an  exact  copy  of  the 
ibnn  of  a  Greek  drama,  the  English  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Sampmm  Agmtiita  tit  Milton.  In  that  plar  there  is  no 
dividon  into  acts  ;  nor  is  there  any  sach  division  in  Bu- 
chanan's two  Latin  trs^dles,  entitted  Jtpktkea  and  Bap- 
titta,  which  are  also  professedlr  composed  upon  the  Greek 
modd.  On  the  Roman  stage  there  was  no  oboms,  and 
the  plav  was  divided  into  acts,  as  onr  own.  Bjr  modem 
dramalMa,  however,  the  practice  of  dividing  a  play  Into 
acts  has  generally  been  taken  advantage  of  to  extend  the 
time  of  the  story  greatly  beyond  the  space  to  which  It  was 
necessary  to  umflne  it  on  tjie  Gre^  stage.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  observed,  in  modem  plays,  *'  The  time  required  by  tbe 
CsUe  elapses,  for  the  moat  part,  between  the  acts ,  for  of 
so  much  of  the  action  as  Is  represented,  the  real  and 
poetical  doiBtion  is  the  same.'* — Prtfaee  to  SlMktpatrt. 
In  Shakspeare's  play  of  the  Wimta't  Tale,  Perdita,  who 
was  a  new-bom  infant  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  is  grown 
np  a  young  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  In  this 
Imitaoce,  indeed,  the  dramatist  introduces  Time  to  explain 
and  apokigixe  for  the  license  be  had  taken 

8Ude 
O'er  sixteen  yean,  and  leave  the  growth  ontrled 
or  that  wide  gap. 

'Hme  is  here  said  to  appear  "  as  Chorus  •"  and  in  the  be. 
fiinning  of  Henry  V,  Chorus  is  alio  brought  forwsrd  to 
request  the  audience  to  allow  their  thoughts  in  Uie  coarse 
of  tile  representation  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another— 
Jumping  o'er  times. 

Taming  the  accompUslime|>t  of  many  years 

Into  an  hoor-glass. 

Neither  of  these  penonages,  liowever,  perform  exactly 
the  otRce  of  the  ancient  ^oras.  Bhakspeare  rarely  in- 
terrupts the  action  for  any  considerable  space,  except  du- 
ring the  interval  between  two  acts  i  but  bere  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  pass  over  any  length  of  time  he  may  find  con- 
venient. 

t  In  IsM,  the  crown  of  France  devolved  on  Charles  IX., 
who  being  then  a  mere  boy,  the  executive  power  was 
shared  between  the  queen  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
and  the  two  brothers  of  the  boose  of  Guise.  The  great 
caose  of  national  dlvisl<m,  in  his  reign,  lay  in  the  state  of 
religloasfeeUngs.  Theprotestantswere  too  Independent  to 
be  reduced  to  servile  acquiesoence,  and  the  catliollcs  were 
tooconsdous  of  a  siyienor  strength  to  tolerate  the  idea  at 
admitting  them  to  a  state  of  equality. 


fore,  thev  on^t  to  be  well  fed,  but  not  to  be 
pampered.  French  writers  consider  some  of 
their  wisest  laws  to  have  been  enacted  in  this 
reign ;  tbe  merit  of  which  is  mainly  attributed 
to  the  celebrated  chancellor  de  rHospital;  to 
whose  invention  also,  is  ascribed  a  royal  device 
then  adopted;  with  which  Frederick  Morel,  and 
other  considerable  printers  of  a  subsequent 
period,  occasionally  decorated  their  impressions : 
"  Two  columns,  with  these  words,  Pietate  et 
JusTiTiA."  What  a  device,  it  has  been  said,  for 
the  author  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.* 

1675,  Jan.  22.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a 
patent  to  Thomas  TaUisf  u>d  William  Bixde| 
for  the  printing  of  music,  for  twenty-one  years, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God,  quene  of 
Englande,  Fraunce,  ana  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
iaiun,  &c.  to  all  printers,  bokesellers,  and  other 
officers,  ministers,  and  subjects,  greting.  Know 
ye,  that  we  for  the  especial!  effection,  and  good 
will,  that  we  haue  and  bare  to  the  science  of 
musick,  and  for  the  aduaacement  thereof,  by  our 
letters  patents,  dated  the  xxii  of  January,  in  the 
xvii  yere  of  our  laigne,  have  granted  full  privi- 
ledge  and  licence  vnto  our  wellbeloued  servants, 
Thomas  Tallis,  and  William  Birde,  gent,  of  our 
chappell,  and  to  the  ouerlyuer  of  them,  and  to 
the  assignes  of  them,  ana  of  the  suniiuer  of 
them,  for  xxi  yeares  next  ensuing,  to  imprint 
any,  and  so  many,  as  they  will,  of  set  song^,  or 
songes  in  partes,  either  in  English,  Lutine, 
French,  Italian,  or  ether  tongues,  that  may  serve 
for  musicke,  either  in  churche  or  chamber,  or 
otherwise  to  be  either  plaid,  or  soonge.  And 
that  they  may  rule,  ana  cause  to  be  ruled,  by 
impression,  any  paper  to  serue  for  printing  or 
pricking  of  any  songe  or  songes,  and  ma^  sell 
and  vtter  any  printed  bookes,  or  papers  of  any 
songe,  or  songes,  or  any  bookea,  or  quieres  of 
such  ruled  paper  imprinted.  Also  we  straightly 
by  the  same  forbid  all  printers,  booksellers,  sub- 

•  The  t4th  of  August,  I57S,  was  signalized  by  the  mas- 
sacra  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Paris,  an  event  no  less 
remarkable  for  its  almost  unparalleled  atrocity,  than  for 
that  extraordinary  secresy  with  which  it  bad  long  been 
premeditated,  and  deliberately  matnred.  The  signal  ms 
given  bytlie  midnight  tocsiui  and  the  slaaghter  com- 
menced with  the  veteran  admiral  Coligny,  who  was 
stabbed  by  La  Besme,  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Onise.  Sir 
FhiUp  Sidney,  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  were  then  in 
Paris,  are  supposed  to  have  eacapal  under  the  protection 
of  Walslngham,  the  English  ambassador  in  that  dty .  The 
total  number  of  the  vicmns,at  the  siMinumJs  computed  at 
7S,IK)0.  Pope  Gregory  thanked  God  for  this  public  break- 
fast of  twelve  days.  The  English  court  went  into  mooraing. 

Tbe  fanatical  part  of  the  Catholics  formed  themselves 
into  a  body,  under  the  name  of  "The  I.eagae,**  whidi 
proved  dmmg  many  years  the  scourge  of  their  country. 
The  members  of  this  assodation  were  extremely  numerous, 
inclDding  princes,  noblemen,  generals,  prelates,  in  short, 
all  who  were  actuated  by  the  blind  superstition  of  the  age. 
The  main  support  of  the  League  was  the  bigotted  Philip  II. 
of  Spain ;  and  its  executive  head,  Henry,  duke  of  Onise. 

De  Thou  has  detailed  the  history  of  this  horrid  massacre; 
and  the  same  scene  is  painted  Injtowing,  thoogb  In  Oith- 
ful  colours,  by  Voltain,  in  the  Benrlaie. 

+  Died  at  Greenwich,  November  SS,  158S. 

t  Was  a  pnpD  of  Tallis's,  organist  of  Lincoln  cathedral, 
and  in  I  sag,  succeeded  PanoDS  in  tbe  royal  chs^.  The 
grace  If  on  Ifobit  Domini  was  composed  by  Bfad,  and  first 
sung  on  November  5,  1 807,  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  gunpowder  plat.  He  died  July  4,  lOSS.— Sea  lM7i  P—t- 
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jectB,  and  gtrangers,  other  then  as  is  aforesaid, 
to  do  any  the  premisses,  or  to  bring,  or  cause  to 
be  brought,  of  any  forren  realmes  into  any  our 
dominions,  any  songe,  or  songes,  made  and 
printed  in  any  forren  countiie,  to  sell,  or  put  to 
sale  uppon  paine  of  our  displeasure ;  and  the 
offender  in  any  of  the  premisses,  for  euery  time 
to  forfet  to  us,  our  heires,  and  successors,  fortie 
shillings,  and  to  the  said  Thomas  Tallis,  and 
WiUiam  Birde,  or  to  their  assignes,  and  to  the 
assignees  of  the  snruiuer  of  them,  all,  and  euery 
the  said  bookes,  papers,  songe,  or  songes.  We 
have  also  by  the  same  willed  and  commaunded 
our  printers,  maisters,  and  wardens  of  the  mis- 
terie  of  stationers,  to  assist  the  said  Thomas  Tal- 
lis, and  William  Birde,  and  their  assignees,  for 
the  dew  executing  of  the  premisses." 

•1676,  March  7.  The  general  assembly  consti- 
tuted at  Edinburgh,  enacted,  that "  no  comedies, 
nor  tragedies,  or  such  plays,  shall  be  made  on 
any  history  of  canonical  scriptures,  nor  on  the 
sabbath  day.  If  any  minister  be  the  writer  of 
such  a  play,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  ministry. 
As  for  plays  of  another  kind,  they  also  shall  be 
examined  before  they  be  pronounced  publicly." 
In  1676,  the  assembly  refused  its  permission  to 
the  bailieof  Dunfermline,  to  represent  on  Suiidoy 
afUmoan,  a  certain  play  which  was  not  founded 
on  the  canonical  part  of  scriptures.  And  in 
1577,  it  was  orderra  by  the  assembly,  "  that  the 
plays  of  Robin  Hood,  king  of  May,  and  such 
others  on  the  Sabbath  day,  be  discharged."  Two 
years  afterwards,  it  was  resolved,  that "  such  in- 
dividuals as  after  due  admonition  persisted  in 
frequenting  May-plays,  should  not  be  admitted 
to  vxe  communion  of  the  church,  without  yield- 
ing satisfaction  for  the  specified  offence." 

1675.  Thomas  Bassendyne  published  the  CL. 
Ptalmi  of  David,  in  Englith  metre.  With  the 
forme  of  prayers,  and  minUtration  of  the  Sacra- 
menti,  wed  tn  the  church  of  Scotland.  Where- 
vnto,  heaydet  that  was  in  the  former  booies,  are 
also  added  sundrie  other  prayers,  with  a  new  evut 
kalender,for  xviyeres  next  to  come.  PrirUed  at 
Edinburgh,  by  Thomas  Bassendyne,  dwelling  at 
the  Nether  Bow,  1 875,  cum  prwUegio. 

1576.  A  godly  sermon,  no  less  fruitfull  than 
famous,  made  m  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God, 
1338,  and  found  out,  being  hyd  in  a  wall,  which 
sermon  is  here  set  forth  by  the  old  copy,  without 
adding  or  diminishing,  save  the  old  and  rude 
English  here  and  there  amended.  London: 
printed  by  John  Audeley,  in  Little  Britain-street 
without  Aldersgate-street. 

1575.  A  right  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie 
eomedie,  intituled  Gammer  Gttrton's  Needle. 
Played  on  the  stage  not  long  ago,  in  Chrisfs  col- 
ledge,  in  Cambridge.  Made  l>yMr.  S.*  master 
o/  arts,  London:  printed  by  Thomas  Colwell, 
Fleet-street  4to. 


1676.  The  Mariners  boie,  containing  godlg 
and  necessary  orders  and  prayers,  to  he  obierved 
in  every  ship,  both  for  the  mariners,  and  aU  other 
whatsoever  they  be  that  shall  travaile  on  the  sea, 
far  their  voyage.  By  Thomas  Mors.  Printed  by 
Henry  Bynneman,  dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the 
Mermaid,  in  Knight  Rider's-street,  London.* 

A  very  rare  dramatic  piece,  which  is  known 
to  be  unique,  and  which  has  particularly  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  collectors,  is  first  noticed  in 
the  books  of  the  stationers'  company,  where,  of 
July  26, 1876,  John  Hunter  enters,  A  new  and 
pleasant  Comedie  or  Plaie,  after  the  manner  of 
Common  Condycions.  The  original  entry  of  it  is 
perhaps  earlier  than  any  register  at  stationers' 
hall  now  remaining.  See  the  Prolegomena  to 
Reed's  Shakspeare,  1786. 

jOnly  a  mutilated  copyf  is  known  to  exist  of 
this  great  literary  curiosity,  which  contains  the 
following 

SONG  BY  MARINERS. 

Lutely,  Inately,  liutelr  let  as  nil  fortlie. 

The  wlnde  trim  doth  serve  us,  it  blows  at  the  Nortli 

All  things  we  have  ready,  and  nothing  we  want 
To  (omlshe  onr  ship  that  rldeth  hereby, 
Victala  and  weapons,  ther  be  nothing  skant. 
Like  worthle  miuriners  onnelves  we  will  trie. 
Lnstely,  lostely,  &c. 

Her  flagges  be  newe  trimmed  set  flauntyng  alofte, 
Onr  ship,  for  swift  swimming,  oh  she  doeth  excell. 
Wee  feaie  no  enemies  wee  have  escaped  them  oft. 
Of  all  ship*  that  swlmmetfa,  she  heareth  the  bell. 
Lustely,  lostely,  &c 

And  here  is  a  malster  excelleth  In  skill. 
And  oar  maisters  mate  he  Ijb  not  to  seeke, 
AndhereisaboteswalnewiU  doe  his  good  wll]. 
And  here  is  a  ship  boye  wee  never  had  to  leake. 
Lostely,  lostely,  &c 

If  fortone  then  £Ule  not,  and  car  next  volage  prove. 
Wee  will  return  merely  and  make  good  cheare. 
And  bolde  al  together  as  fi-eends  liokt  in  love. 
The  Cannes  shall  be  filled  with  wine,  ale,  and  beare. 
Lostely,  lostely,  &c. 

1575.  Some  certain  persons  endeavoured  to 
obtain  from  the  queen  a  privilege  for  the  sole 
printing  of  all  ballads,  damask  paper,  and  books 
in  prose  or  metre,  from  the  quantity  of  one  sheet 
of  paper  to  four  and  twenty.  The  company  of 
stationers  made  a  petition  to  the  lord  treasurer,  , 
for  the  stay  of  this ;  setting  forth,  that  it  would 
be  the  overthrow  of  a  multitude  of  families,  and 
cited  the  various  privileges  which  had  already 
been  granted  by  the  queen.  Another  grievance 
which  the  company  stated,  was,  that  their  num- 
ber in  the  city  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 


•  John  Still,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This 
la  a  piece  of  low  nutic  homoor,  the  whole  Jest  turning 
apon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  needle  with  which 
Gammer  Ourton  was  mending  a  certain  piece  of  attiie  be- 
longing to  her  spouse.  A  copy  was  sold  by  Mr.  Evans, 
in  London,  Janoary,  183(1,  for  jtH  Kta. 


*  Theyinf  printed  work  rdattve  to  naoUcal  aflhirs  was 
executed  at  Barcelona,  in  the  year  I5W. 

The  common  and  statute  law  of  sea  matters,  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  by  the  Rbodian  code  ftom  the  an- 
cients, was  gradually  modified  into  that  system  nf  regu- 
lations known  by  the-name  of  J(  Comntalo  «elJf  are,  which 
received  the  papal  sanction  in  the  year  l»7»!  was  re- 
enacted  in  most  sea  ports  of  the  Mediterranesus,  bat  not 
at  Marseilles  until  1 1 63.  It  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  langoages.  The  Dutch  version  of  1704,  Is  the 
best.  It  was  one  of  the  maritime  laws  of  Richard  I.  that 
the  homicide  should  be  tied  to  the  dead  body  and  cast  into 
the  sea.    Richard  reigned  ftom  July,  I  isg,  to  April,  1 1(19. 

t  Porchased  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Wright's  books,  I7S7,  for 
^i  u.  And  the  doke  of  Roxburgh  gave  iM  IDs.  for  this 
rare  tract  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Ste«vens's  books. 
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serenty-five :  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  forty 
came  to  their  freedom  since  the  queen's  access 
to  the  crovm.  So  much  did  printings  and  learn- 
ing come  into  request  under  the  reformation. 

1575.  Thomas  Colwxll  succeeded  Robert 
Wyer  in  business ;  he  kept  the  sign  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  near  Cha- 
ring Cross  ;  and  the  same  sign  in  Fleet-street, 
near  the  conduit ;  and  contmued  in  business 
firom  1558  to  1575.  In  1570,  he  printed  the 
£nd  and  eimfation  of  J<An  Felton,  the  rank 
traytar,  vho  tet  up  the  traytormu  hull  on  the 
bimop  of  Londomt  gate.*  Ato.  In  1575,  A  ballad 
offokut  marriage,  by  William  Eldertim,  ballad 
maker.  12mo.  This  is  the  myrror,  or  glau  of 
healtk.  In  1574,  he  printed  a  book  with  wooden 
cuts  of  the  shapes  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  far- 
tkange  uxutell,  fartkynge  tymndl,  farthynge 
wnyte  lofe,  a  halfpenny  whyte  Icfe,  a  halfpenny 
yduten  lofe,  apeniuf  wheten  lofe,  and  a  halfpenny 
hou*thoUelofi. 

1575.  William  Hoskins  resided  in  Fleet- 
street,  at  the  Temple  Gate.  He  also  printed 
with  John  Danter.    Hoskins  printed  two  works. 

1575,  May  17.  Died,  Matthew  Parker, 
the  patron  and  director  of  the  Bishop^  Bible, 
and  the  second  protestant  archbishop  oi  Canter- 
bury. He  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Au^t  6, 
1504,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chnsti,  or 
Benet's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  in  1527.  In  1533,  archbishop  Cmn- 
mer  granted  him  a  licence  to  preach  through 
the  prorinces,  as  the  king  did  a  patent  for  the 
same  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  made  chaplain  to  queen  Anne 
Boleyn.  In  July  1535,  be  was  preferred  by  the 
queen  to  the  deanery  of  the  college  of  Stoke 
Clare,  in  Suffolk.  On  the  death  of  the  queen, 
in  1537,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Ueniy 
VIII.  In  1544,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  collie,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  king,  and  in  the  following  year  Tice-chancel- 
lor  of  the  university.  In  1547,  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Harlstone,  gent., 
of  Mattishall,  in  Norfolk,  to  whom  be  had  been 
attached  for  about  seven  years,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented from  marrying  by  a  statute  of  king  Heniy 
VIII.,  which  miide  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
felony .-f  In  1552,  Edward  VI.  presented  him  to 
the  canonry  and  prebend  of  T/ovingbam,  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln,  where  he  was  soon  after 
elected  dean.  During  queen  Mary's  reign,  he 
was  stript  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  honours,  and 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  privacy.  One  cause  was 
that  he  tefiised  to  separate  from  his  virtuous  and 
excellent  wife.  Dunng  his  seclusion, he  applied 
himself  in  biblical  and  antiquarian  studies,  and 
in  particular  versified  the  Psalter,  which  was 
afterwards  printed  by  Day,  the  archbishop's 
printer,  in  4to.,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 


*  John  Felton  was  hanged,  diawo,  «nd  qnaitered,  far  the 
above  crime,  before  the  blahop  of  London'a  palace  gate, 
Angiuts,  1970. 

t  The  (Hilef  publication  of  the  archbiahop,  as  a  theologi- 
cal writer,  was  a  Defence  of  Priafft  Marriage,  printed  by 
-John  Day,  In  isM. 


This  rare  book  is  divided  into  three  quinquagene*, 
or  parts,  of  fifty  psalms  each,  with  the  argument 
of  each  psalm  in  metre,  placed  before  it,  and  a 
soitabie  collect,  full  of  devotion  and  piety,  at 
the  end.  Some  copies  of  verses,  and  transcripts 
from  the  fathers  and  others,  on  the  use  of  Uie 
psalms,  axe  prefixed  to  it,  with  a  table  dividing 
them  into  Prophetici,  Bruditorii,  Coneolatorit, 
&c.;  and  at  the  end  are  added  eight  several 
tunes,  with  alphabetical  tables  to  the  whole.  He 
thus  characterizes 

THE  NATURE   OF  THE   EYGRT  TUNES. 

The  flist  ia  meke  devoat  to  see. 
The  second  sad,  in  malesty : 
'    The  third  doth  rage,  and  ronghlv  farayth, 
The  fourth  doth  (awne,  and  flattry  play&  ■ 
The  llfth  dcUgth,  and  laaghetb  the  more. 
The  silt  bewayleth,  it  wepeth  fall  tare. 
The  seventh  tredeth  stoate  In  frowant  race. 
The  eyghte  goeth  mllde  in  modest  pace. 

The  following  versification  of  part  of  the  23td 
Psalm,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole 
version: 

To  feede  my  neede ;  he  will  me  leade 

To  pastures  greene  and  At : 
He  forth  brought  me :  in  Ubettia, 

To  waters  delicate. 

My  aonle  and  hart :  he  did  eonvaib 

To  me  he  sbewth  the  piUh  ; 
Of  right  wisness  :  In  holiness. 

His  name  such  vettae  hath.  - 

Yea  though  I  go :  through  death  his  wo, 

His  vale  and  shadow  wyde : 
I  fear  no  dart;  with  me  thou  art; 

With  rod  and  staft  to  guide. 

Thou  Shalt  provyde :  a  table  wyde. 

For  roe  against  tbeyr  spite  : 
With  oylc  my  head :  thou  hast  beapred. 

My  cup  is  fully  dight. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  1558,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  an  honour  which 
he  neither  solicited  nor  desired,  but  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  He 
was  consecrated  December  17, 1559,  in  Lambeth 
chapel.  Of  his  erudition  and  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning,  there  is  but  one  opinion ;  and 
all  parties  are  agreed  in  granting  him  the  meed  of 
praise,  of  being  a  diligent  and  laborious  anti- 
quary, and  the  liberal  friend  of  literature  in 
general.  The  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  virtuous  and  learned  character  is  from 
the  pen  of  Gibbon,  whose  splendid  talents  were 
never  subservient  to  episcopal  flattery : — "  Far 
different  from  such  reformers  was  the  learned 
and  pious  Matthew  Parker,  the  first  protestant 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  His  apostolical  virtues  were  not 
incompatible  with  his  love  of  learning,  and  while 
he  exercised  the  arduous  office,not  of  governing, 
but  of  founding  the  church  of  England,  he 
strenuously  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Saxon  tongue,  sind  of  English  antiquities."  The 
revision  and  republication  of  the  bible  was  a 
favourite  object  with  the  archbishop.  To  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  particularly  to 
Corpus  Christi  and  Benet's  colleges,  he  was  a 
munificent  benefactor,  founding  at  his  own 
expense  many  fellowships  and  scholarships;  and 
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for  the  oonvenienoe  and  benefit  of  the  scholars, 
allotted  them  chambeis  in  the  college,  and  pro- 
cured certain  books  for  them,  which  were  ordered 
to  be  chained  in  the  chambers.  The  greater  part 
of  his  books  and  manuscripts  he  bequeathed  to 
the  university,  forming  a  collection,  which  Fuller 
says  was  the  Sm  of  English  Antiquity, ^teiore  it 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  sir  Robert  Cotton. 

Stephen  Bateman,  in  a  work  entitled  the 
Doom,  informs  us,  that  by  his  grace's  commission, 
he  "  gathered  within  four  years,  of  divinity,  as- 
tronomy, history,  physic,  and  others  of  sundry 
arts  and  sciences,  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
books."  By  the  queen's  permission,  the  arch- 
bishop, or  his  deputies,  were  allowed  to  peruse 
all  the  records  of  the  suppressed  religious  houses. 

The  archbishop  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
first  Society  of  Antiqvaries,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided during  his  life,  and  in  this  office  was  suc- 
ceeded by  archbishop  Whitgift.  The  domestic 
habits  and  personal  appearance  of  archbishop 
Parker,  were  simple  and  g^ve.  After  a  long 
and  active  life,  he  died  in  his  71st  year,  and  was 
baried  in  his  own  chapel,  at  Lambeth ;  but 
during  the  usurpation,  his  bones  were  taken  up, 
and  thrown  into  a  dunghill,  from  whence  they 
were  removed  in  archbishop  Sancroft's  time,  and 
replaced  in  the  midst  of  the  area  of  the  chapel. 
The  following  epitaph  upon  archbishop  Parker, 
which  was  affixed  to  a  libel  against  him,  is 
highly  creditable  to  him,  when  considered  as 
written  by  an  adversary  :• 

MATTHiir  Pabkib,  Uaed  sober  umI  wise 
Learned  by  itodie,  and  continiul  practice, 
LoolnffC,  \n»t  offlyfe  nncontrold 
Hie  court  did  foeter  him,  both  voudet  and  old 
Orderly  he  delt,  the  ry^ht  he  did  defend, 
He  lyred  unto  God,  to  God  he  mad  ende. 

Lord  Orford  says,  "so  congenial  an  art  as 
engraving,  when  once  discovered,  could  not  fail 
to  spread  in  an  age  of  literature.  That  accom- 
plished prelate,  ai'chbishop  Parker,  who  thought 
that  whatever  tended  to  enlighten  and  cultivate 
the  human  mind,  was  within  his  province,  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  patron  of  the 
arts  of  engraving  and  printing  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  He  employed  in  his  palace,  at  Lam- 
beth, engravers,  wood  cutters,  drawers,  limners, 
and  other  artists.  Of  these  engravers,  Regimius 
Hogenberg,  was  the  chief,  who  twice  engraved 
the  archbishop's  head,  which,  if  Yertue  be  right, 
was  the  first  portrait  printed  in  England  from  an 
engraving  in  copper:"  another  of  his  engravers 
was  named  Lyne ;  and  amongst  them  was  an 
artist  named  Lyle,an  excellent  penman,who  could 
counterfeit  any  antique  writing,  and  was  usually- 
employed  by  the  archbishop  in  making  old 
books  complete,  by  transcriptions  from  others. 

He  was  also  the  particular  friend  and  patron 

•  From  a  wcnk  entitled,  the  lift  of  the  70  aichbishops  of 
Canterbury,  pieaentlye  slttineei  Englished,  and  to  be  ad- 
ded to  the  89  lately  lett  forth  in  Latin.  This  number  of 
•erenty  1*  *o  compleata  number,  as  It  Is  great  pitie  ther 
shold  be  any  more  g  but  that  as  Augnstin  was  the  first,  so 
Matthew  might  be  the  last.  1574.  i2mo.  There  is  a 
sheet  folded  up  in  the  book,  with  the  names  and  sees  of 
the  then  set  at  bisliopa. 


of  the  fsunotts  printer,  John  Day,  whose  suooeas 
and  patronage  excited  the  envy  of  the  rest  of 
his  fraternity,  who  adopted  illitiieral  methods  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  his  books,  so  that  at  one  time 
he  had  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  worth  on 
hand,  a  great  sum  in  those  days. 

With  respect  to  the  learned  prelates  of  the 
established  church  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
archbishop  Parker  must  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  cotemporaries  ;  though  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance that  reflects  honour  on  the  queen  and 
her  adminstration,  which  is,  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  were  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  or  rewarded  with  ecclesiastical  peiier- 
ments,  were  men  whose  literature  was  an  orna- 
ment to  her  reign.  "  Indeed,"  says  Dr.  Kippis, 
"  the  exertions  of  learning  were  then  so  necessary 
and  so  useful,  amid  the  conflicts  of  opposition, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  (^ing  the 
first  theological  scholars  of  the  age  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  stations."  A  brief  notice  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
may  not  be  obtrusive  on  the  reader's  patience. 

John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal  by  his  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  England,*  which  was  written  in  Latin ;  but  for 
more  general  use  it  was  translated  into  English, 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  by  lady  Bacon,  the 
second  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  sir 
Anthony  Cooke.f  It  was  also  translated  into 
Greek ;  and  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held,  that  there  was  a  design  of  its  being  joined 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  of  causing  it  to 
be  deposited  not  only  in  all  cathedrals  and  col- 
le^ate  churches,  but  also  in  private  houses. 
Bishop  Burnet  gives  the  following  character  of 
the  Apology.  "  As  it  was  one  of  the  first  books 
published  in  this  (queen  Elizabeth's)  reign,  so  it 
was  written  with  that  strength  and  clearness, 
that  it,  together  with  the  Defence  of  it,  is  still  to 
this  day  reckoned  one  of  our  best  books."  It  is 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  as  an  example  of  the 
literary  diligence  of  bishop  Jewel,  that,  when 
he  was  at  me  university  of  Oxford,  he  rose  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  studied  till 
twelve  at  night.  With  such  industry,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  be  acquired  a  large  stock  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  his  piety  and  virtue  were  equal  to  his 
knowledge.    He  was  bom  1522,  and  died  1571. 

Edmund  Grindal,  successor  to  Parker,  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  has  already  been  mentioned 
at  page  340,  ante ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add, 
that  he  gave  Elizabeth  much  uneasiness  for  the 
mildness  of  his  conduct  towards  the  puritans, 
whose  opinions  he  is  thought  to  have  imbibed. 

If  Elizabeth  was  dissatisfied  with  the  tender- 
ness of  Grindal  towards  the  puritans,  she  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  unchristian  violence 
of  John  Whitgift,  the  next  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  translated  from  the  see  of  Wor- 


*  J  detectbm  o/errmm  mid  lpe$tn  Mr.  JaoOticok  eallti 
a  defence  at  the  apolagie,  Jre.  At  Lonvain,  printed  by  J. 
Fouler,  issg. 

t  She  was  bom  at  Giddy  hall,  in  Essex,  about  1S18,  and 
became  the  wife  of  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  lord  keeper, 
and  mother  of  the  Illustrious  ftancis  B&con.  Lady  Anne 
Sacon  died  about  l603,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Albans. 
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cester,  on  the  death  of  CMndml,  in  IM3.  So 
far  was  he  from  excelling  his  predeceasor  in 
learning,  that  petfaaps  he  might  utve  been  omit- 
ted in  a  literary  history  of  his  countrv,  had  he 
not  made  a  striking  nsnie  in  the  toeological 
transactions  of  the  period.  His  bold  and  araent 
spirit  fallT  qualified  him  for  seconding  the  views 
of  her  majesty  against  those  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  established  church.  Snch  was  his 
xeal  in  this  respect,  that  he  obtained  an  ecclesi- 
astical commission  with  the  meet  inquisitorial 
powers,  and  under  virtue  of  which  he  contrived 
to  lay  ereiy  passible  restriction  on  the  libertr  of 
the  press.  He  was  ham  in  1A30,  and  died  Feb. 
28, 1604.  He  left  no  work  deserving  of  parti- 
cular notice.* 

Edwyn  Sandys  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  revising  the  Liturgy,  and  had  a  share  in 
the  tianslatian  of  the  Bithopt'  Bible.  He  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Worcester;  in  1676  was 
translated  to  London,  and  in  1667  to  York, 
where  a  wicked  conspiracv  was  formed  to  fix  on 
him  the  imputation  of  adultery,  which  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  authors  punished.  He  was 
bom  at  Hawkshead,  in  Lancashire,  in  1619,  and 
died  Augnst  8, 1688.  His  sermons  and  letters 
have  been  printed.f 

John  Ayimer  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  about  1621 , 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  tutor 
to  lady  Jane  Grey.  In  1563,  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Stow,  in  Lincolnshiie,and  strenuously 
exerted  himself  against  the  catholics.  During 
Mary's  reigrn  he  retired  to  Zurich,  in  Switzer- 
land, hut  returned  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  1676  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Loudon. 
Like  Whitgift,  he  was  more  noted  for  his  seve- 
rity against  the  puritans  than  for  his  learning ; 
thon^  Strype  says,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
leaned,  but  a  humble  and  pious  bishop.  The 
work  by  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
literary  world  was  his  answer  to  John  Knox's 
Fint  aUut  agairut  the  Motutrmu  Regiment  and 
Empire  of  Women.  He  died  at  Fulham,  June 
3,1694. 

Thomas  BilsoD,bi8hopof  Winchester,  to  which 
he  had  been  translated  from  Worcester,  was  of 
very  considerable  eminence  among  the  divines 
of  the  age.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  two 
final  correctors  of  the  present  translation  of  the 
bible.     He  died  June  18, 1616. 

Gervase  Babington  was  successively  bishop  of 
I^ndaff,  Exeter,  and  Worcester,  was  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  abilities  and  leaming.  He 
was  bom  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  He  died  May  17,  1610, 
leaving  some  esteemed  works,  as  Notet  on  the 
Pentateuch,  &c.     Buried  at  Winchester. 


•  InNornnber,  1572.  a  Presbytery  of  disneiiters  ma 
ant  established  at  Wandsworth,  near  London  ;  and  In 
1S0S,  Whitgift,  assisted  by  the  divines  of  Cambridge, 
forms  the  Lamteth  Artielet. 

t  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  his  second  son,  was  bom  ahont 
iMi,  and  educated  at  Oxford  oader  the  learned  Hooker. 
He  then  went  on  his  traTels,and  the  remilt  of  his  obaerra. 
tions  be  poUisbed  under  the  title  at  Stmpm  Sptemlmim, 
4to.  Be  was  knlchted  by  James  I.  and  died  l<a».  He  left 
jf  IMW  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  metaphysical  lectnre. 


Bernard  Gilpin,  generally  called  the  apostle 
of  the  North,  demands  an  applause  to  which 
mere  literature,  unaccompanied  by  such  virtues, 
as  he  was  endowed  with,  can  never  be  entitled. 
He  was  possessed  of  leaming;  but  his  chief 
pniae  arises  from  having  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  preaching,  to  hospiiiQity,  to  the  erection  of 
schools,  tu  tne  care  of  the  poor,  and  providing 
for  the  destitute  churches.  By  these  means  he 
dlfiused  the  moct  important  knowlege,  in  an 
ignorant  and  comparatively  uncivilized  country, 
far  more  extenrively  than  he  could  have  done  by 
the  pnUication  of  books.  He  was  bom  at  Kent- 
mire,  in  We8tmoieland,''in  1617,  and  educated 
at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  of  whidi  he  became 
fellow ;  and  by  reading  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
he  secretly  embiaced  Uie  principles  of  the  re- 
formation. In  1666  he  was  presented  by  his 
uncle  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  and  the 
rectory  of  Easingrton,  where  he  laboured  with 
tmly  apostolical  zeal ;  and  in  his  capacity  of 
archdeacon  made  strict  visitation,  being  a  great 
enemy  to  non-residence  and  pluralities.  He 
was  next  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Houghton 
le  Spring,  where  his  labours  were  so  remarkable, 
that  Bonner  gave  orders  for  him  to  be  arrested, 
and  sent  to  London.  Gilpin  dressed  himsdf  for 
the  stake,  but  before  he  reached  London  news 
arrived  of  the  queen's  death,  on  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  parish  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people.  Elizabeth  ofiiered  him  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  which  he  refused.  He  died  universally 
regretted  by  his  parishioners  at  Houghton  le 
Spring,  March  4,  1683. 

Thomas  Bentham,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  tongues. 
He  died  Feb.  19,  1697. 

Alexander  Nowell,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  who 
died  Feb.  13, 1602 ;  Laurence  Humphreys,  dean 
of  Winchester  ;  and  Peter  Baro,  a  native  of 
France,  were  conspicuous  for  their  theological 
attainments. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  puritanic  party, 
Thomas  Cartwright  was  the  most  eminent  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  divine ;  he  was,  indeed,  the 
head  of  the  party,  and  qualified  to  sustain  that 
character  by  his  abilities,  his  zeal,  his  literature, 
and  his  writings.  He  was  sometime  lady  Mar- 
gtaet  professor  at  Cambridge.  For  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  he  had  embraced,  he  went 
through  a  variety  of  suflierings ;  being  harassed 
by  suspensions,  deprivations,  and  a  long  im- 
prisonment. Archbishop  Whitgift  pursued  him 
with  unrelenting  rancour,  charging  him  with 
want  of  learning,  but  Theodore  Beza,  who  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  competent  judge,  said  of  him, 
that  there  was  not  a  more  learned  man  under 
the  sun.  After  various  labours  and  conflicts, 
Cartwright  obtained  a  peaceful  asylimi,  by  the 
favour  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  who  made 
him  governor  of  his  hospital  at  Warwick,  where 
he  ended  his  days,  in  much  esteem  for  his  mo- 
deration, prudence,  and  piety. 

Thomas  Sampson,  dean  ot  Christ  chureh,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  was  deprived,  and  imprisoned 
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for  nonconfonnity.  Sampson  is  understood  to 
hare  possessed  a  yery  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
learning  that  was  then  cultivated,  and  next  to 
Cartwri^t,  the  most  actiye  and  determined  of 
his  party.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  bom  at  Play- 
ford,  in  Suffolk,  in  1517,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  though  Strype  says  he  was  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.     He  imbibed  the 

frinciples  of  the  reformation  at  an  early  period. 
D  1951,  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectoir  of  All- 
hallows,  Bread-street,  London ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  deanery  of  Chichester.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  the  famous  Tremillius.  He  next 
removed  to  Geneva,  and  there  enga^d  in  the 
translation  of  the  Genevan  Bible.  He  returned 
to  England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  which  be 
refused.  In  September,  1560,  he  was  made  a 
prependary  of  Durham.  In  1561,  he  was  in- 
stalled dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1562, 
be  resigned  his  prebendary  of  Durham  ;  and,  in 
1564,  was  deprived  of  the  deanery,  for  refusing  to 
wear  the  clerical  habits.  In  1568,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mastership  of  Wigston  Hospital, 
in  Leicester,*  where  he  died  April  9,  1689.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the 
chapd  of  the  hospital,  by  his  two  sons,  John  and 
Nathaniel. 

David  Whitehead  was  a  profound  scholar,  and 
was  also  deemed  an  excellent  professor  of  theo- 
logy, had  been  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
was  intended  by  Cranmer  for  a  bishopric  in 
Ireland.  Elizabeth  even  offered  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  which  he  not  only  de- 
clined, but  refused  to  accept  of  anv  preferment 
in  the  church  as  it  then  stood.  'He  seems  to 
have  been  a  quiet  and  moderate  man,  who  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  angry  contests  of  the 
times,  but  endeavoured  to  do  as  much  good  as 
he  was  able  by  private  preaching. 

Many  other  names  belonging  to  the  puritanic 
party  might  be  enumerated,  and  in  justice  to 
them  it  must  be  admitted  that  several  of  their 
leading  men  were  eminently  possessed  of  the 
learning  of  the  times ;  though  in  point  of  num- 
bers, or  extent  of  literature,  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  their  antagonists  ;  nor  had  they  any 
5retensions  to  the  merit  of  elegant  composition, 
'o  the  refinements  of  taste,  and  to  the  love  of 
the  fine  arts,  they  appear  to  have  been  perfect 
strangers.  The  books  that  were  printed  upon 
the  occasion,  are  now  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  for 
though  a  vast  number  of  publications  were  issued 
on  both  sides,  the  disputants  displayed  a  greater 
portion  of  zeal  and  bigotry  than  of  candour  and 
judgment. 

John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was  bom  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1517,  and  educated 
atBrazennose  coUege.Oxford, where  he  acquired 
a  character  for  extensive  learning  and  meek- 
ness of  deportment.  He  was  chamber-fellow 
with  Alexander  Nowell,  afterwards  dean  of  St. 

•  A  Wormng  to  take  had  of  Fowler"!  Ptalter,  (tent 
lately  from  Louoain)  given  bjf  tame  Thamaa  Sampeon. 
Dated  at  Leicester  10th  Oct.  1977.    Printed  in  IS78,  ismo. 


Paul's,  a  friendship  which  was  no  doubt  advan' 

tageous  to  both  parties.  In  1537,  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  shortly  after  en. 
tered  into  holy  orders,  and'was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen.  In  1545  he  was  expelled  on  a 
charge  of  heresy,  and  shortly  afterwards  found 
an  asvlum  in  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  at 
Charlecote,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  War- 
wickshire, as  a  tutor  to  his  children ;  and  while 
there,  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
Coventry,  and  went  to  live  with  her  family. 
He  afterwards  was  engaged  by  the  duchess  of 
Richmond,  as  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Surry's  chil- 
dren, in  whose  family  he  resided,  at  Biegate, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  vIII, 
the  whole  of  Edward  YIth's,  and  a  part  of  that 
of  Mary,  when  his  life  being  in  danger  on  account 
of  his  principles,  he  withdrew  with  his  wife  to 
the  continent ;  first  to  Antwerp,  then  to  Franc- 
fort,  and  from  thence  to  Basil,  where  he  became  a 
corrector  of  the  press  to  John  Oporinus,  the 
celebrated  printer.  At  Basil  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  his  Acts  and  Montimentt,  which  took  him 
eleven  years  to  complete.  Fox  is  not,  indeed, 
always  a  safe  guide  in  the  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties of  the  primitive  church,  but  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Burnet,  Strype,  and  others,  to  his 
fidelity  with  regard  to  our  domestic  tran^u^ons. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
England,  and,  through  the  interest  oi  secretary 
Cecil,  he  was  presented  with  a  stall  in  Durham 
cathedral,  which  he  did  not  long  retain  ;  but  by 
the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  obtained 
a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
H  e  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  canons,  and  though 
a  nonconformist,  was  a  modertae  one.  In  1563 
he  published  his  Acti  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs.*  John  Fox  died  in  London, 
April,  1587,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,t  where  a  white  marble  tablet, 
with  a  Latin  inscription  to  his  memory,  erected 
by  his  son,  may  still  be  seen.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  original  register  of  burials, 
preserved  in  the  vestry,  Aprill,  1587.  John  ffox 

househovlder  preacher  the  20th. 

1576.  The  first  part  of  Churchyard's  Chippes, 
containing  twelve  several  labours,  divided  and 
published  only  by   Thomas  Churchyard,  gent. 


*  The  foUowinir  is  the  original  title  -.—Acti  and  memi- 
menit  of  these  latter  and  perifloua  dajfet,  ioueking  matter* 
of  the  churchy  uiherin  or  comprehended  and  detaHed  the 
great  pereecutions.  and  horriote  troubles,  thai  Aose  been 
wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romith  prelates,  speeieJIge, 
in  this  realme  of  England  and  Seoltand,  from  thejfeare  of 
our  Lorde  a  thousande  unto  the  iymenowe  present.  Oathered 
and  collected  accordgng  to  the  true  eoptea  and  wrpOme  eer. 
tificaiorie,  as  well  of  the  parties  Hkemeelvee  that  silfered.  as 
alto  out  of  the  bithopt  registers,  which  wer  the  doers  there' 
of,  by  John  Fax.  Dedicated  to  the  queen.  741  leavca, 
besides  preface  and  index.  March  20.  Cttm  prieiteg.  reg. 
majett.    Folio.     isfl3. 

Manr  theological  tracts  were  written  by  John  Foz,  bnt 
what  above  all  others  is  entitled  to  our  notice,  is  a  Latin 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  queen,  in  belialf  of  two 
analiaptists,  who  were  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  but  it  is 
to  regretted,  that  l>is  efforts  in  their  favoui'  were  in  vain. 

t  Tills  church  escaped  the  great  lire  of  London,  and 
contains  the  monnments  of  John  Milton  and  John  Speed, 
who  were  horied  there.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married  in 
Uiis  church. 
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Tie  eamtmU  mre,  1.  ne  mige  of  Leeth.  2.  A 
fmnwM  to  the  world.  3.  A  famtdftneie  of  a 
tfider  mmd  the  gowte.  4.  A  dotefuU  ducoane  of 
a  Imdgamd  a  knight.  5.  The  rode  into  ScotUnd, 
iy  «tr  WilUmm  Drury,  htiight.  6.  Sir  Simond 
BarUie  tragedie.  7.  A  tragieall  diteourte  of  the 
w»hmie  wmnt  life.  8.  A  dieeourm  of  rertue. 
9.  Ckwrthytrd*  dream,  10.  A  tale  of  a  frier  and 
a  ehtmiahert  wief.  II.  The  tiege  of  Edmborough 
tattle.  12.  The  lehide  order  of  the  receiving  of 
the  qwenet  nuaeUie  into  Brittowe.  Printed  iy 
T%omat  Mamie.  4to. 

1575.  A  letter,  whearin  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment tattoo  the  mteenz  maieitif,  at  KiUingmorth 
tatde,  in  Warwtdteheer,  in  thit  loomerz  progrm, 
1675,  ix  tigaified;  from  afrtend,  officer,  atten- 
oat  tit  court,  tmto  htxfreend  a  citizen,  and  mer- 
chant of  London.  At  the  end,  Par  me,  R.  L., 
gent,  mercer,  merehttnt,  adventurer,  and  clerh  of 
the  eatmed  chamber  door,  and  alto  keeper  of  the 
tame.  At  page  44  he  rails  himself  Laneham. 
His  real  name  was  Robert  Laneham,  and  brother 
to  John  Laneham  the  actor. 

The  princely  entertainment  at  Kenilworth 
castle,  in  Warwickshire,  was  riven  by  Robert 
Dudley  earl  of  Leicester,  in  July,  1675.  It 
continued  with  unflagging  invention,  rariely, 
and  spirit,  fourteen  days.  The  following  intro- 
dnctory  passage,  which  will  convey  some  notion 
of  the  entire  pageant,  is  taken  from  the  high- 
minded  and  gallant  George  Gascoigne :  "  Her 
majesty  passing  on  to  the  firtt  gate,  there  stood 
on  ike  leads  and  battlements  thereof  six  tnim- 
peten  hugely  advanced,  much  exceeding  the 
common  stature  of  men  in  this  age,  and  who  had 
likewise  huge  and  monstrous  trumpets  counter- 
fated,  wherein  they  seem'd  to  sound  ;  and  be- 
hind them  were  placed  certain  trumpeters,  who 
sounded  indeed  at  her  majesty's  entry.  And  by 
this  dumb  show  it  was  meant,  that  in  the  days 
and  reign  of  king  Arthur  men  were  of  that  sta- 
ture. So  that  the  castle  of  Kenilworth  would 
seem  still  to  be  krat  by  Arthur's  heirs  and  their 
servants.  And  when  ner  majesty  entered  the 
gate,  there  stood  Hereuiet  for  porter,  who  seem- 
ing to  be  amazed  at  such  a  presence,  upon  such 
a  sudden,  proffered  to  stay  them.  But  yet  at 
last,  being  overcome  by  view  of  the  rare  beauty 
and  printelv  countenance  of  her  majesty,  yieldecl 
himself  ani{  his  charge,  presenting  the  keys  unto 
her  highness."* 

1 675.  A  map  of  Bristowe,  engraved  by  George 
Hoefnagle.  A  sheet. 

1575.  Ane  Trealite,  callit  the  Court  of  Vemu, 
devidil  inlafour  Buiket,  newlie  eompylit  hyJohn 
Holland,  in  Dalkeith.  Inmrtnted  at  Edinburgh 
be  John  Rot,  M.  n.  lxxt.  Cum  Privilegio  Regali. 

1575.  The  actit  of  king  Jamet  the  Sixth,  with 
thit  motto,  ViNCET  TANDEM  VERITAS.  Imprintit 
at  Edinburgh  be  Johne  Ros,  MDLXXV.  Cum 
privilegio  regali.    Folio. 


•  llie  reader  tckrce  need  be  remlndetl,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ha*  rertredthe  prineelr  paatimes  of  Kenilworth,  in 
his  cele'>raled  novel  of  that  name,  and  caused  thousand! 
or  persons  to  visit  the  still  stately  rains,  which  was  the 
soene  of  ao  mnch  fesdrttr  in  the  olden  Ume. 


1676.  Thomas  Bassendyne  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  printer  of  the  firtt  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures known  to  have  been  printed  in  Scotland. 
It  comprehended  the  Old  Tettament,  the  Apo- 
crmha,a.iid  theiV«u>  Tettament ;  and  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh,bg  Tkomat  Baxtendyne,  m.d.lxxvi. 
cum  priuiugio,  in  folio.  It  is  dedicated  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  to  king  James.  The  title  page 
is  embellished  with  the  royal armt,  and  Godtave 
the  king;  notwithstanding  the  late  reproof  of  the 
general  assembly  for  considering  the  sovereign 
as  the  head  of  the  kirk.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
edition  of  the  Geneva  version,  printed  in  Britain, 
though  some  earlier  have  been  sometimes  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  first  bible  in  Roman  letter. 

1576.  Henry  Bynneman  printed  Ilourt  of 
Recreation,  or  After  Dinnert,  by  John  Sandford, 
gent.  I3mo.  The  following  lines  are  on  the  Ude. 

since  we  survive  in  death  by  nothings  else  but  fame, 
I  wish  long  life,  with  praise  in  death,  may  raise  yoor 


1576.  JoHH  Shepabu  printed  John  Wolton, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  his  armour  of  proof e  ;  and 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  mil. 

1676.  Michael  Vascosan,  a  very  celebmted 
Parisian  Greek  printer.  He  was  a  native  of 
Amiens.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  be- 
came the  son-in-law  of  Jocodus  Badius,  and 
having  been  appointed  a  librairt  jure  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  commenced  his  typographi- 
cal career  about  the  year  1532.  From  1566,  to 
1576,  he  was  Typographu  Regiui.  The  Greek 
impressions  of  Vascosan  were  not  many,  but 
his  Latin  ones  numerous.  Of  the  beauty  of  his 
Latin  characters,  and  the  elegance  and  correct- 
ness of  his  impressions,  no  scholar,  says  Maittaire, 
can  be  ignorant.  He  specifies,  in  particular,  his 
numerous  and  pleasing  impressions  of  the  differ- 
ent works  of  Cicero,  printed  as  separate  tracts 
in  4to,  and  generally  illustrated  with  valuable 
commentaries.  His  Greek  types,  says  Mr.  Gres- 
well,  were  not  always  of  that  minute  description 
which  Maittaire's  account  of  them  might  lead 
us  to  suppose.  He  probably  had  overlooked 
those  fine  specimens,  Oppianut  de  Venatione, 
Grace,  4to. ;  and  the  Rnetarica  Arittotelit,  Gr. 
8vo.  both  of  the  1549.  His  impression  P.  Bembi 
rerum  Venetarum  hittorite,  Lutet.  1651,  4to,  as 
one  of  those  specimens  by  which  the  warmest 
eulogy  is  justified  :  and  whilst  the  beauty  of  his 
fine  Latin  characters  can  scarce  be  excelled  by 
modem  skill,  the  paper  used  by  him,  and  by 
other  eminent  printers  of  this  century,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  exhibit  a  superiority  of  texture 
and  quality,  which  under  modem  encouragement, 
the  manufacturer  would  find  it  too  expensive  to 
imitate.  The  correctness  also  of  Vascosan's  press 
may  be  exemplified  by  his  impression  of  Budffius 
de  atu  ir  ejui  partibta,  fol.  in  which  three  errors 
only  have  been  recorded.  In  every  department, 
Vascosan  is  assuredly  entitled  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  improvers  of  Parisian 
typography.  The  device  most  frequently  used 
by  him  was  a  Fountain,  delineated  with  superb 
and  appropriate  ornaments,  and  surrounded  by 
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this  motto :  iv  fiifO^ioun  pta  4  So^(«c  myii. 
Maittaiie  has  given  other  used  by  him  occasion- 
ally ;  but  many  of  the  impressions  of  Vascosan, 
both  Gieek  and  Latin,  are  found  without  any 
device.  The  first  Frederic  Morel  was  Vascosan  s 
son-in-law,  and  was  employed  by  him ;  the  se- 
cond illustrious  typographer  of  that  name  was  his 
grandson.  He  composed  his  epitaph,  recorded 
by  Maittaiie,  Hit.  Typographorum  Paruiaitittm. 

1676.  The  first  book  printed  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia  is  a  Spanish  work  of  Don  Juan  Colo- 
ma,  which  was  published  at  Cagliari,  or  Caller, 
the  capital  of  tne  island,  by  Vincentio  Sembe- 
ttino.  A  copy  of  this  rare  and  curious  volume 
was  in  the  Spanish  collection  of  D.  J.  A.  Conde, 
sold  in  London,  in  1824. — Cotton. 

1876.  The  city  of  Evora,  in  Portugal,  had,  at 
this  period,  a  large  printing  establishment.  In 
the  years  1553 — 1576,  Ahdreas  de  Burgos  was 
settled  at  Evora,  as  a  printer;  and  was  followed 
by  Martin  de  Burgos  and  Manuel  de  Lyra,  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  century.  An  exceedingly 
rare  book  on  China,  written  by  Gasper  de  Cruz, 
is  noticed  as  having  been  executed  herein  1570. 

1577.  William  Seres  appears  to  have  been 
a  (^eial  assistant  to  the  whole  typographical 
profession,  for  he  was  cbncemed  with  John  Day, 
Anthony  Scoloker,  Richard  Kele,  and  William 
Hill ;  and  some  of  Day's  works  are  stated  to  have 
been  printed  purposely  on  his  account ;  but  their 
names  do  not  occur  together  after  the  year  1550. 
Seres  appears  to  have  enjoyed  more  than  one 
licence  lor  the  imprinting  of  certain  books,  since 
Strype  relates  that "  Sir  William  Cecil,  principal 
secretary  of  state  to  king  Edward,  procured  for 
him,  being  his  servant,  a  licence  to  print  all 
manner  of  private  prayers  called  Primert,  as 
should  be  agreeable  to  the  Common  Prayer,  es- 
tablished in  the  court  of  parliament ;  and  that 
none  else  should  print  the  same.  Provided,  that 
before  the  said  Seres,  or  his  assigns,  did  begin  to 
print  off  the  same,  he  or  they  should  present  a 
copy  thereof,  to  be  allowed  by  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  or  by  the  lord  chancellor  for  the 
time  being,  or  by  tne  king's  four  ordinary  chap- 
lains, or  two  of  them.  And  when  the  same  was 
or  should  be  from  time  to  time  printed,  that  by 
the  said  lords,  and  other  of  the  said  privy  coun- 
cil, or  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  with  the  advice 
of  the  wardens  of  the  occupation,  the  reasonable 

Erice  thereof  by  sett,  as  well  in  the  leaves,  as 
eing  bound  in  paste  or  board,  in  like  manner 
as  was  expressed  in  the  end  of  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer."  He  farther  states,  that  "  Seres 
had  a  pnvilege  for  the  printing  of  all  Ptaltert  ; 
all  manner  of  Primert,  Englith  and  Latin,  and 
all  manner  of  Prayer  Bookt ;  that  as  this  privi- 
lege was  taken  away  by  queen  Mary,  so  it  was 
restored  again  by  queen  Elizabeth,  by  means  of 
lord  Cecil,  with  the  addition  of  the  grant  to  him 
and  his  son,  during  the  life  of  the  longest  liver, 
and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  a  great  cause ;  for 
Seres,  the  father,  in  his  latter  years,  not  being 
able  to  follow  his  business,  assigned  his  privilege, 
with  all  his  presses,  letters,  stock  in  trade,  and 
copies  to  one  Henry  Denbam,  for  a  yearly  rent. 


Denham  took  seven  young  men  of  the  company 
of  stationers  to  join  lum  in  the  same ;  but  certain 
inferior  persons  of  the  company,  setting  up 
presses,  more  than  England  might  bear,  did 
print  other  men's  copies  forbidden  to  them,  and 
privileged  to  others  by  the  queen's  letters  patents. 
These  endeavoured  for  their  awn  gain  to  have 
their  privilege  taken  away,  preferring  a  petition 
to  the  privy  council,  wnerein  they  pretended 
that  in  justice  it  stood  with  the  best  policy  of 
this  realm,  that  the  printing  of  all  good  and 
useful  books  should  be  at  the  liberty  of  every 
man  to  do,  without  granting  or  allowing  any 
privilege  by  the  prince  to  the  contrary.  And  they 
said  it  was  against  the  law,  and  that  the  queen 
ought  not  to  grant  any  such.  Seres  upon  this, 
in  a  petition  to  the  lord  treasurer,  urged  against 
these  men,  that  privilege  for  special  boolu  was 
ever  granted  by  the  prince;  for  that  for  the  most 
part  in  all  ancient  books  we  read  these  words. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  tolum  ;  and 
that  many  records  might  be  found  the  same ; 
whereby  it  appeared  that  the  prince  or  magis- 
trate, had  ever  care  to  commit  tne  printing  of  all 
good  books,  especially  of  the  best  sort,  to  some 
especial  men  well  known  and  tried  fordieir  fide- 
lity, skill,  and  ability.  Examples  whereof  mi^t 
be  shewed  as  well  in  England,  as  other  christian 
countries.  And  that  the  reason  hereof  was,  that 
printing  of  itself  was  most  dangerous  and  pemi- 
cious,if  it  were  not  struteucd  and  restiained  by 
politic  order  of  the  prince  or  magistrate.  This 
affair  at  last  was  made  up  by  friendly  agreement. 
The  expedient  was  this,  that  those  who  had  pri- 
vileges, were  to  g^iant  some  allowances  unto  the 
company  of  stationers  for  the  maintenance  of 
charge  and  their  poor.    This  was  about  1983." 


William  Seres  used  the  above  monogfiam  to 
the  books  he  printed,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred.  His  earliest  residence  is 
imagined  to  have  been  near  the  house  of  John 
Day,  on  Snow  hill ;  but  in  1548,  when  he  be- 
came connected  with  Anthony  Scoloker,  he  lived 
in  Savoury  Rents  and  in  Ely  Rents,  without 
Aldersate,  whence  we  find  him,  in  1539,  re- 
moved to  Peter  college,which,fTom  the  researches 
of  Herbert,  is  shewn  to  have  been  by  the  side 
of  dean's  court,  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard.  His 
next  residence  was  the  sign  of  the  Hedge  hog, 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  same  building, 
since  it  became  converted  into  the  stationers' 
hall ;  and  Seres,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
members  of  the  livery  of  that  company,  after 
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faaTing  wrred  the  office  of  warden,  was  elected 
master  ofit  in  1S70, 1571, 167S,  1576,  and  1577. 

1577,  John  Sieninius,  palatine  of  Podolia,  in 
Poland,  erected  a  town  which  he  called  Racow, 
or  Jlotoit,  for  the  reception  of  a  sect  of  Unitari- 
ans, and  established  a  printin);  press  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  gospel.  The  first  person 
who  carried  on  printing  at  this  place  was  Alexis 
Rodecki,  who  had  formerly  printed  at  Cntcow ; 
his  eariist  known  book  is  a  Polish  New  Tala- 
menl,  dated  1577.  Rodecki  was  succeeded  by 
Sebastian  Stemaciua,  under  whom  the  press  flou- 
rished exceedingly.  From  this  press  a  vast 
multitude  of  books,  composed  chiefly  by  Unita- 
rians, were  issued  until  the  year  1638,  wlien, 
by  a  decree  of  the  state,  the  society  was  entirely 
broken  np,  the  professors  and  scholars  were 
gected,  and  the  school  and  printing  office,  with 
(ill  its  materiala,de8troyed.  Almost  all  the  books 
executed  at  this  place,  are  from  the  nature  of 
tibeir  contents,  and  other  circumstances,  of  a 
Tery  high  degree  of  rarity.  The  town  was 
erected  in  theyear  1566,  ana  named  Racow,  the 
Palish  word  for  a  enb,  from  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  his  wife.  Prior  to  its  destruction,  his 
•im  James  had  enlawed  the  town,  and  inctcwsed 
the  printing  establimment. 

1577.  Jitfyi.  In  the  records  of  the  weekly 
assembly  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry  : — "The  weddy  assembly  regret 
that  certain  inhabitants  of  this  town,  against  the 
express  eommaad  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
the  prohibition  delivered  by  the  minister  from 
the  pnli»t,  have  played  Corput  Chritti  play, 
upon  the  sixth  day  of  June  last,  which  day  was 
wont  to  be  called  Corpus  Christi  day :  whereby 
they  have  offended  the  church  of  God,  and  dis- 
honoured this  bail!  (whole)  town  ;  the  said  play 
being  idolatrous  and  superstitious."  The  assem- 
bly ordained  that  the  guiltv  persons  should  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  the  chureh  till  they  had 
showed  evidence  of  their  repentance.  A  similar 
offence  occured  soon  afterwards.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  usually  called 
SaitctobertVi  tve,  a  very  great  number  of  persons 
passed  through  the  town  in  disguised  dresses, 
with  piping  and  dancing,  and  striking  a  drum. 
They  carried  in  their  bands  burning  torches. 
One  of  the  actors  was  clad  in  the  devil's  coat ; 
another  rode  upon  a  horse,  which  went  in  man's 
shoes.  It  is  probably  the  horse  and  its  rider  re- 
presented a  part  of  the  history  of  the  saint,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  patron  saint  made  choice 
of  by  the  bakers  incorporation,  as  the  offenders 
were  of  that  trade. 

1577.  Aufftut  6.  Queen  Elizabeth  grants  a 
license  to  John  Day,  and  Richard  Day  his  son, 
during  their  lives,  and  that  of  the  longest  liver, 
to  print  the  Pialms  of  David,  in  metre.  Sec. 

1577.  HenAt  Bamford  priiited  a  profitable 
treatite  of  the  atuUomy  of  mam  body  ;  compyled 
by  that  exceelUnt  ehintgion,  M.  Thonuu  Vxcary, 
e$quire,  Serjeant  to  the  qveen,  and  chief  chirugion 
to  St.  Bartholomews  hospital,  jrc.  12mo. 

Pocket  watches  were  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land, from  Germany. 


1677.  The  ParaJfse  of  Daynh)  Devises.  Con- 
teytting  sundry  paltry  precepts,  teamed  eotsnsels, 
and  exceUtnt  inventioitt,  right  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable for  aU  estates.  Devised  and  leritten  for 
the  most  part  by  M.  Edwards,  formerly  of  her 
Majesties  Chopell :  tie  rest  by  sundry  learned 
gentlemen  both  of  honour  and  worshw.  Imprint- 
ed at  London  by  Henry  Disk,  dwelling  in  Pauls 
Chureh  Yard,  at  the  south  west  door  of  Saint 
Pavles  Chureh  Yard,  and  are  there  to  he  sold. 

Of  this  book,  notwithstanding  its  extraordi- 
nary rarity,  there  were  no  less  than  eight  editions 
from  1577 to  1600.  "When  it  is  considered," 
says  Mr.  Beloe,  "how  very  popular  this  work 
was,  and  through  what  a  variety  of  editions  the 
work  passed,  it  seems  astonishing  that  it  should 
be  so  exceedingly  scarce,  that  a  perfect  copy  is 
hardly  known.''  At  the  death  or  Henry  Dule, 
which  took  place  in  July,  1582,  the  copy  of  this 
book  was  planted  to  Timothe  Rider,  by  the 
court  of  assistants. 

1577,  Oct.  7.  Died,  George  Gascoigne,  an 
English  poet,  who  in  harmony  of  diction  moved 
wi toout  a  peer.  The  bmve,  the  handsome,  and 
the  gay,  but  dissipated  genius  Gascoi^e,  wrote 
the  first  English  comedy  in  prose  ;  hu  tragedy 
of  Joeasta,  which  was  acted  at  Grey's  Inn,  in 
1666,  is  the  second  theatrical  piece  in  blank 
verse ;  he  also  published  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
entitled  Steel  Glass,  1676.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  1575,  with  this  tide,  the  Posies  of 
George  Gascoigne,  Esq.  corrected  and  auamented 
iw  £M  author.  Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio. 
Printed  at  London,  for  Richard  Smith,  and  are 
to  be  solde  at  the  North  West  Doore  of  PavTs 
church.  The  first  notice  concerning  poetry  in 
this  country  is  seen  at  the  end  of  Gasooigne's 
poems  published  in  1575  ;  and  again  with  his 
works  in  1687,  was  printed  Certayne  Notes  of 
Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  Verte  or 
Ryme.  In  the  Britiw  museum  there  exists  an 
unpublished  poem  by  Gascoigne,  entitled  the 
GhnefofJou,  Certame  Elegies,  wherein  the  doubt- 
full  Delights  of  Manes  Lyfe  are  Osplaied. — 
WrilUn  to  the  queenes  moste  excellent  nuijestie. 
Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio.  1576. 

1577,  Nov.  18.  NiCASius  Ybtsweirt,  was 
clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  and  secretary  to  queen 
Elizabeth  for  the  French  tongue.  By  virtue  of 
a  license,  of  this  date,  grantcu.  him  for  printing 


•  Th«  lint  Poetical  Mlacellany  jmbUshed  in  Knglaad 
wu  printed  br  Ricbutl  Tottlein  1S67,  which  wm  ftdlpwed 
by  aiecond  in  ]S«6.  Warton  la  of  opinion  tliatthla  MIscel- 
lany  K«ve  occaaion  for  the  Paraift  of  Dagntf  "^'"t 
and  jM/muT*  aeliean,  paVOtbed  in  lOOO,  Becond  edition. 
lOu  Our  poetical  hiatoriau.  Warton,  speaks  or  a  Hiscel- 
lany  printed  in  ls87  or  1S«8,  entiaed  Nean  Sonetta,  and 

TheOargemu  Oalkrf  af  OaUant  JuscmMMh,  a  poetietf 
mlacellany,  soocceded  Uie  Paradue  of  DaMf  Balsa,  and 
ma  printed  in  ISSS,  fcBowed  by  a  Hm^Utof  PUasaat 
D»Hglttt,  in  1M4. 

•  The  whole  woorkes  at  George  Oascoigne,  nqnyn, 
newlye  compyled  into  one  vohune,  that  is  say,  his  floores, 
herbea,  weedes,  the  Inilt  of  warre,  the  comedy  caBod 
Supposes,  the  tragedie  of  Jocaata,  the  Steel  Glaw,  the 
com^Udntof  Phylomlne,  the  story  of  Perdenando  Jeront 
mL  and  the  pleaann  of  Kenilwoith  caatle.  lOTdon,  Im- 
nrintol  by  Abel  Jefli,  dwelling  in  the  Foreatrete  wtthont 
Sipktate  naen  unto  Qmbstrete,  1SB7.  <to. 
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all  manner  of  books,  concerning  the  common 
law  of  this  realm,  for  thirty  years,  all  books 
therefore,  bearing  his  name,  were  printed  for 
him  by  others.  He  left  a  son,  Charles,  who  suc- 
ceeded him. 

1578.  7%«  Bible  translated  according  to  the 
Ebrew  and  Cfreeke,  and  conferred  with  the  hot 
Iramlationt  in  divert  languagei.  Imprinted  at 
London,  by  Christopher  Barker,  printer  to  the 
queenes  majestic,  1578.  Polio. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  Generan  edition,*  and 
usually  denominated  the  "Breeches  Bible." 
The  Bishops'  bible  translates  Gen.  iii.  7,  apron*. 

The  confounding  of  these  editions  has  been 
productive  of  rery  dangerous  errors. 


*  In  isto,  the  wAofeBtifawuprintedat  Genera, In  4to. 
bj  Rowland  Hall,  vith  an  epUtleto  the  queen,  (Elizabeth) 
and  aootfaer  to  the  reader  ;  both  of  which  were  left  out  in 
subsequent  editions.  Of  this  translation,  above  thirty  edi- 
tions were  printed  trora  the  year  1S60.  to  l6i6,  chiefly  by 
the  queen's,  and  kin^s  printers.  Editions  of  it  were  lilce- 
wise  printed  at  Geneva,  Edinburgh,  and  Amsterdam. 

The  translators  of  the  Genevan  Bible  were  Miles  Co. 
verdale,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter ;  Anthony  GUby, 
afterwards  vicar  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire, 
died  about  1664,  at  a  very  great  age  \  William  Whitting;liam 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Chester,  in  15S4,and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  became  a  fellow  of  All  Sonls,  and  afterwards 
a  senior  student  of  Christ  Church.  In  1550  he  went  to 
France,  and  settled  at  Orleans,  where  he  married  the  sister 
of  John  Calvin.  In  15(iS,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Doibam,  which  be  enjoyed  for  sixteen  years.  His  zeal 
against  popery  was  so  violent,  that  he  destroyed  some  of 
the  antiquities  and  monuments  in  Dniliam  cathedral,  and 
took  up  the  stone  coflins  of  the  priors  of  Dnrham,  and  or- 
dered them  to  be  used  as  troughs  for  hones  to  drink  In. 
During  his  residence  at  Geneva,  he  translated  into  metre, 
Ave  of  the  Pialmt,  of  which  the  ligth  wu  one,  together 
with  the  Ten  Commandm9nttt  and  a  Prt^er,  distinguished 
In  the  collection  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  by  the  initiala 
of  his  name,  W.  W.  He  died  July  10, 1579,  inthedsth  year 
of  Ills  age.  Christopher  Goodman  was  also  a  native  of 
Chester,  born  about  15l9,and  educated  at  Oxford.wheie  he 
became  Margaret  professor  of  divinity.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary,  he  retired  to  the  continent,  and  settled  at  Geneva, 
where  he  and  John  Knox  woe  chosen  pastors  of  the 
KngHsh  chiurh.  On  the  accession  of  Elizaibeth,  he  went 
to  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Andrew's. 
In  I  Bfis,  he  left  Scotland,  and  came  to  England,  and  about 
lids,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  sir  Henry  Sidney. 
In  1&71,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Lambeth,  before  arch- 
bishop Parker,  and  other  high  commissioners,  to  answer 
for  opinions  contained  in  a  work  published  during  his 
exile,  in  which  he  tiad  nxiken  against  the  government  of 
women,  but  by  subscribing  a  recantation,  acknowledging 
that  good  and  goitif  women  might  lawfully  govern  whole 
realms  and  nations,*'  and  avowing  his  submission  to  the 
queen,  he  was  released.  In  1584,  he  retired  to  his  native 
county,  probably  silenced  for  nonconformity,  for  Fuller 
denominates  him  a  leader  of  the  fierce  nonconformists- 
He  died  In  1603,  aged  83  years  j  and  was  buried  in  St. 
IVerburg's  church,  in  the  city  of  Chester.  Thomas  Colo 
wa*  one  of  the  English  refugees,  who  settled  at  Geneva, 
daring  the  reign  of  Mary,  He  returned  when  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  crown,  and  in  1559  was  collated  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Es8ex,and  rector  of  High  Ongar,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  He  died  In  1600,  at  an  advanced  age.  William 
Cole,  brother  to  the  preceding,  was  also  an  exile,  but  was 
afterwards  made  president  of  Corpus  Christl  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  which  office  he  continued  for  about  thirty  years ; 
and  dean  of  Lincoln.  John  Pullain,  was  born  in  York- 
shire, In  the  year  1517,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  London,  in  1652,  but 
was  deprived  in  1555.  He  withdrew  to  Geneva,  to  avoid 
being  condemned  to  death.  On  Mary's  decease  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  but  was  soon  Imprisoned,  for  preaching 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1  Bsg,  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Capford,  In  Essex ;  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  was  made  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester, Brook,  in  his  Lltet  of  the  iHirUans,  calls  him 
"  a  truly  pious  man,  a  constant  preacher,  a  learned  divine, 
m  thorough  puritan,  and  an  admired  Eiigllah  and  Latin 
poet.  He  died  July,  1565.  Of  John  Knox,  we  have  ab-eady 
spoken,andof  John  Bodlelghno  account  has  been  obtained. 


"  Certain  questions  and  answns  tonchin;  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  the  use  of  God's  word 
and  sacraments,"  were  not  drawn  up  by  our 
reformers,  as  asserted  in  the  Bishops  bible,  in 
the  preface  to  which  archbishop  Parker  maintains 
universal  redemption. — Beloe. 

This  tntnslation  was  recommended  by  arch- 
bishop Parker,  while  preparing  his  edition  of  the 
Bishops'  BibU.    It  was '  frequently  reprinted. 

The  Calvinist  Catechism  is  bound  up  with 
some  editions  of  the  Geneva  bible. 

1578.  Edward  Webster  printed  the  second 
part  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  conteininff 
the  falle  of  the  unfortunate  princes  of  this  land. 
From  the  conquest  of  Geser,  vnto  the  commyng 
of  William  the  conqueror,  with  this  motto, 
"  Goe  straiglit,  and  fear  not."    4to. 

1578.  Martin  Marchant,  a  printer  at  Lux- 
emburg, in  the  Netherlands,  printed  a  tract  on 
the  side  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  against  the 
Netherlanders,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  Trinity 
college  library,  Dublin.  ' 

1578.  The  states  of  Caraiola,  Styria,  and 
Carinthia,  came  to  the  resolution  to  have  the 
scriptures  printed  in  the  Vandalic  or  vernacular 
tongues  ;*  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  John 
Mannel,  or  Manlius,  a  printer  of  Layback,  to 
provide  what  was  necessary  for  completing  the 
impression ;  but  the  archduke  Charles,  of  Austria, 
having  been  informed  of  the  design,  forbade 
Mannel  to  publish  the  bible,  under  severe  penal- 
ties. The  states  did  not,  however,  abandon  their 
design,  but  deputed  a  certain  number  of  divines, 
who  assembled  at  Laybach,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1 58 1,  to  examine  and  revise  the  trans- 


•  Under  Alls  denomloatlon  are  tndndad  thote  dialacts 
at  the  Slavonian  language,  which  are  spoken  in  Camiola, 
Carinthia,  Styiia,  CroatU,  and  Istrla.  The  first  version 
of  the  Vandane  scriptures  was  made  by  Primus  Truber,  a 
Lutfaeran  minister.  The  design  of  forming  It  appears  to 
have  originated  with  John  Ungnad,  baron  of  Sonneck,  of 
the  noble  family  of  the  counts  of  Weissenfelswoolf.  For 
the  mora  sncccssftal  promotion  (rf  his  plana,  he  established 
a  pres8,lnl  561  ,atTuUngen,  for  the  express  purpoee  of  print- 
injr  works  in  the  CyrilUsn  or  Glagolitic,  and  Latin  cha. 
racters.  He  was  aided  in  this  undertaking  by  the  muni, 
licence  of  Maximilian,  king  of  Bohemia,  the  electors  of 
Saxony,  Brandenburgh,  and  the  Palatinate,  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg.  The  prinripal 
works  which  Issued  Aom  this  press,  were  diiefly  transla- 
tions of  the  scriptures.  This  printing  office  was  oompara. 
tlveiy  of  short  duration,  for  the  Austrian  government  «>eized 
and  suppressed  the  books  it  issued.  Baron  Ungnad  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  IS65,  leaving  a  worthy  example  of 
piety  and  the  true  use  of  riches.  Primus  Truber  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Vandalic  printing  office  at  Tubingen. 
He  was  Ixim  at  Rosterlic,  in  Camiola,ln  1508.  He  received 
his  education  at  Vienna,  where  he  obtained  support  during 
hia  studies  by  soliciting  alms,  according  to  tlie  custom  3t 
that  country,  and  those  times.  In  1527,  he  entered  the  mi- 
nistry, but  the  manner  with  which  he  aoppoited  the  doc- 
tiine  of  Luther,  subjected  him  to  violent  peraecutions;  and 
his  library,  valued  at  more  than  four  hundred  florins,  to 
be  destroyed.  He  invcDtod  a  mode  oftpntia^ /Ac  VomJaKe 
dialectt  (which  had  never  before  been  written  or  printed} 
in  the  Latin  or  Roman  character :  he  was  engaged  by 
baron  Ungnad,  aided  by  the  muniflcence  of  the  duke  oif 
Wurtemburg,  to  onderteke  the  institution  of  a  Vandalic 
printing  oflice  at  Tubingen.  This  labour  he  accomplished, 
and  afterwards  printed  there  his  Vandalic  tfew  TalamenI, 
in  two  parts ;  the  Ant  containing  the  Ooepeli  and  Aete  rf 
the  Apottla,  in  ISSi,  of  which  SOW  copies  were  printed  j 
the  second,  comprising  the  Bpiiltee  and  the  JleBelatitm,  in 
ll6s,  4to.  Kod  only  lOM  co^es  were  itradi  aH.  nubcr 
died  revered  and  nonooied  June,  W,  liSS. 
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luicm.  A  depntation  went  to  Wittemberr,  and 
entered  into  an  engagrement  with  Sanwef  Seel- 
fiscfa,  a  iMMkseller,  for  an  impression  of  fifteen 
hondred  copies,  each  to  contain  two  hundred 
and  eighty  sheets  of  the  largest  paper,  to  be 
printed  with  a  fine  type,  and  ornamented  with 
wood  cats,  for  which  the  states  of  Camiola  were 
to  pay  after  the  rate  of  twenty  florins  for  every 
hale  of  five  hundred  sheets.  The  expense  of  the 
whole  impression  was  about  eight  thousand  flo- 
rins. They  began  to  print  the  bible  May  28, 
1S83,  and  completed  it  in  the  space  of  seven 
mondis.  The  publication  of  the  Vandalie  Bible 
was  accompanied  by  an  orthographical  and 
grammatical  work,  by  Adam  Bohoritz,  regent 
of  the  college  of  Laybach,  to  facilitate  the  read- 
ing the  Vandalie  scriptures  among  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  It  was  also  printed  at  Wittem- 
berg,  1583,  in  8vo.  It  u  only  a  pamphlet  of 
about  twenty  leaves,  but  is  rarely  to  be  purchased, 
and  sells  at  exceedingly  high  prices. 

1578.  Masch,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Biblio- 
tkeea  jocra  of  Le  Long,  mentions  an  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  Hebrew,  1563 ;  likewise 
an  Eeeiaiattet,  1578,  both  executed  at  Saphet, 
or  Sa&d,  a  small  village  of  Palestine,  situate  in 
the  pachalic  of  Acre.  In  the  year  1759,  Safad 
was  almost  destroved  by  an  earthquake,  since 
which  time  its  institutions  have  languished,  and 
it  has  become  a  poor  miserable  village. 

1578.  7%e  Senn  Stage;  tranglatit  out  of  Proit 
«■>  SeoUU  Mttrt,  he  J<AneRolla»d,in  Dalkeith  ; 
wiA  one  Mortlitie  ^ter  eeerie  DoeUmrit  tale, 
eavi  aelike  rfttr  tke  Emjiriet  tale,  togidder  trttA 
one  loving  md  laude  to  everie  Doetour  after  kit 
awin  tale,  and  ane  ex^amation  and  outcrying 
wken  the  Emjrreour  it  taife  after  hirfaU  eontrutit 
(o/e.  Ivmrentit  at  Edinburgh  be  John  Rot,  for 
Henrie  Chateriei.  mdlxxviii.  Cum  primlegio 
rtgali.  At  the  end  is.  Quod  RMand,  tn  Dalkeith. 

1578.  An  edition  of  ^lop'i  Fablet,  in  French, 
was  printed  at  Antweip,  by  Philip  Oalle,  under 
the  following  quaint  title,  Eibatiment  Morel  det 
Atiimaux.  The  embellt^ments  were  executed 
by  Peter  Heyns,  who  addresses  a  copy  of  verses 
to  the  reader,  immediately  after  the  dedication. 
Who  the  poet  was  does  not  appear,  but  the  veises 
are  said  by  Heyns,  to  have  been  begun  in  London. 

1578.  A  moreU  and  pitiful  Comedie,  enlituied 
All  for  Money.  Plainly  rtpretenting  the  vumnert 
of  Men  and  Pathion  of  the  World  nowe  adaiet. 
Comjriled  by  T.  Lupton.  At  London,  minted  by 
Soger  Warde  and  Michard  Mundee,  dwelling  at 
Temple  Barre,  anno  1578.* 

Tnomas  Lupton  wrote  onlv  one  play.  It  is 
remarkably  scarce ;  it  is  in  rhyme,  black  letter, 
and  written  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  inter- 
locutors are  figurative  characteni,  as  All  for 
Money,  Wit  without  Money,  Money  without 
Wit,  &c.  &c. 

1579,  Jan.  1.  A -New  Year't  Gift,  dedicated 
to  the  Pope't  HoUneti.f    Gregory  XIII. 

*  A  oopr  ia  In  the  Gmrrick  collectifm.  Langrbaine  had 
never  aeen  it,  mnd  John  Kemble  did  not  pooeew  it.  Mr. 
Bekic  gives  the  title  pt«e  at  length. 

f  From  a  eoff  in  the  Biiti*h  maaeum. 


Books  were  not  only  sent  as  pTesents  on  this 
day,  but  the  practice  occasioned  numbers  of 
publications  without  their  contents  at  all  refer- 
ring to  the  subject.  Royal  Nem  Year't  Giftt 
and  Pretenti,  were  common  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.* 

In  Beloe's  Aneedotet  of  Scarce  Bookt,  there  is 
a  fragment  of  a  poem  to  lord  Warwick,  with  a 
running  title,  A  Nue  Yearet  Gift,  to  my  Lorde 
of  Warwicke.  This  poem  is  of  considerable 
leng^,  and  concludes  with  the  following  verses : 

The  learned  hath  a  moitaD  foci, 

of  him  that  knothing  knoes : 
llie  Aonre  ia  malUeat  or  a  weede; 

that  for  no  pnipoae  scoea. 

Well :  where  that  noble  nature  dwdli, 

and  paifait  honour  ia : 
Thear  veitne  habicth  in  the  bait^ 

and  reata  the  God  of  bUa. 

Take  wel  in  worth  my  naeyearea  gift, 

forwhiela  your  vertnes  line  : 
And  I  maye  write,  I  mind  like  versa 

to  yoa  or  youii  to  give. 

Finis  q  goodwill. 

It  is  in  black  letter,  and  forms  two  fly  leaves 
to  Neville  de  furoribut  Norfolcieiuium  Ketto 
duee.  In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  White, 
of  Lichfield. 

1579,  Feb.  13.  Died,  John  Fowler  an  emi- 
nent printer  at  Louvain.  He  was  bom  in  the 
<nty  of  Bristol,  and  educated  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Romi^  church,  at  Winchester  school,  whence 
he  removed,  on  the  foundation,  to  New  college, 
Oxford,  in  1555,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
which  he  resigned  in  1569,  and  left  England  for 
Antwerp,  in  which  city  and  at  Louvain,  he  set 
up  a  press,  from  whence  issued,  from  himself 
and  otters,  various  controversial  treatises  levelled 
against  protestantism.  Wood  says  that  John 
Fowler  was  well  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
tolerable  poet  and  orator,  a  theologist  not  to  be 

•  In  the  Bodleian  library,  Ozfraditiiere  is  a  mannaeript 
copy  of  a  sermon,  translated  into  Latin  by  the  prlncesa 
(Elizabeth)  from  the  Italian  by  OcekM.  It  is  written  on 
vellum,  with  uncommon  elegance,  wiiA  her  own  hand,  and 
dedicated  to  her  brother,  king  Edward  VI.,  to  whom  she 
sent  it  as  a  new  year's  gift.  The  dedication  ia  dated  En- 
field, Dec.  30 1  but  the  year  ia  not  mentioned;  it  must  have 
been  lietween  the  yeara  1540  and  IS^S. 

In  1703,  bishop  Littleton  showed  the  society  of  Antl. 
quarles  a  large  parchment  roU,  containing  a  list  of  new- 
year's  gUta  presented  to  qneen  Elltabeth,at  QreenwIch,on 
the  1st  of  January,  1S8S,  signed  by  the  qneen,  and  counter 
signed  by  John  Astlejr,  esq.  master  and  treasurer  of  the 
Jewda.!  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
all  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm,  all  the  biahops, 
chief  offlcet*  of  state,  and  several  of  the  queen's  household 
servants,  even  down  to  her  apothecaiiea,  master  cook, 
Serjeant  of  the  pastry,  &c.  gave  new.year's  gitts  to  her 
miOeaty,  conaiating  either  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  jewels, 
trinkeU,  wearing  apparel,  &c.  Moat  of  the  peeresses  gave 
rich  gowns,  petticoats,  kirtlea,  doublets,  manUea,  aome 
embroidered  with  pearla,  garnets,  &c.  hnceleta,  caskets 
studded  with  preciona  stones,  and  other  toys.  The  queen's 
physician  presented  her  with  a  box  of  foreign  sweetmeats ; 
her  apothecary  with  a  box  of  lozengea,  and  a  pot  of  con- 
servea  t  her  master  cook  with  "  a  nyre  marchepayne,"  a 
macaroon  flien  in  fiishion  ;  her  seijeant  of  the  pastry  "  a 
teyre  pye  oringed,"  &c.  On  the  back  of  this  roll  waa  a 
list  of  the  gUts  presented  by  the  qneen  in  return,  the  whole 
of  vrtilch  conaiated  of  gilt  plate :—"  To  the  earl  of  Leicester 
one  hundred  and  thirty  two  ouncea,"— To  the  earl  of  War- 
wick one  hundred  and  six  ounces,"  Sec.  the  snm  total  being 
four  tixnuand  eigM  hundred  and  nine  ounces. 
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contemned ;  and  so  rened  in  criticism  and  other 
polite  literature,  that  he  might  have  passed  for 
another  Robert  or  Henry  Stephens.  He  died  at 
Namur,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there. 

John  Booard  was  also  a  printer  of  catholic 
works  at  Louvain,  and  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Bible.  His  works,  like  those  of  Fowler, 
were  numerously  distributed  in  England. 

1679,  ilforcA  11.  Humphrey  Tov  was  made 
free  of  tbe  stationers'  company,  by  his  father's 
copy.  He  lived  at  the  sign  of  die  Helmet,  in  St. 
Paul's  church  yard;  he  printed  little,  but  Henry 
Binneman  printed  for  him.  William  Jones,  who 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  Mis.  Toy,  was  also 
made  free  of  the  company  on  the  above  day. 

1579.  Alaxander  Asbcthnett  was  king's 
printer  for  Scotland,  and  resided  at  the  kirk  in 
the  field,  Edinburgh,  where  he  printed  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  folio,  for  the  use  of  Scotland,  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  kirk. 

1679.  An  ordinance  of  Henry  III.  king  of 
France,  forbade  all  almanack  makers  to  pro- 
phecy, directly  or  indirectly,  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  or  of  individuals. 

1679,  Aug.  The  Diteovery  of  a  Gapmg  Gvlf 
vjherermto  England  it  like  to  be  naallcmed  iy 
another  French  marriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not 
the  banes,  by  letting  her  maiettie  tee  the  tin  4* 
pwMthment  thereof ....MenteAugutti.  Anno  1679. 

John  Stubbs,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  author, 
William  Page,  the  publisher,  and  Hugh  Single- 
ton, the  printer,  were  tried  on  the  statute  1  and 
3  of  Philip  and  Mary,  against  the  authors,  dis- 
petsers  or  printers  of  seditious  words,  or  rumours ; 
m  consequence  whereof  Stubbs  and  Page  had 
their  right  hands  cut  off  with  a  butcher's  knife 
and  amallet,intheyeaT  1681.*  Hugh  Singleton 
waspardoned. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  council  ad- 
dressed to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  for  the 
apprehension  of  theoffenders  who  were  concerned 
in  the  above  work  : 

"To  tbe  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

"Afleronrrighthearty  commendations.  Where- 
as there  hath  been  of  late  printed  and  published 
within  that  city  a  certain  hbel,  intituled,  A  Die- 
coveringe  of  the  gapinge  gxdphe,  &c.  wherein  the 

*  John  StobiM  wu  a  hot-headed  Poritaa,  whoae  aister 
was  manied  to  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  head  of  that  fac. 
tloo.  This  ezecnCion  took  place  upon  a  acaJlbld,  In  the 
maiket-place  at  Westminster.  After  Btnbbs  had  his  il^t 
liaad  cut  off,  with  his  left  he  pniled  off  his  hat,  anfi  died 
with  a  load  voice,  "  Ood  save  the  qoeen  I"  the  multltode 
standing  deepty  silent,  either  ont  of  horror  at  this  new 
and  unwontnl  kind  of  ponishment,  or  else  out  of  oom- 
ntseratkmofthenndannted  man,  whose  character  was 
anblonlahed.  Camden,  a  witness  to  tUs  transaction,  has 
related  it.  Tlie  anthor,  the  printer,  and  the  pnbliaher, 
were  condemned  to  this  barlMroas  panishment,  on  an  act 
Of  Philip  and  Mary,  ogahtH  the  mthm  amdjmiUilten  of 
leiUbmt  writinga.  Some  lawyers  were  honest  enough  to 
assert  that  the  sentence  was  erroneous,  for  that  act  was 
oalya  temporary  one,  and  died  with  queen  Maty ;  but,  of 
these  honest  lawyers,  one  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
another  was  so  shsrply  leprfananded,  that  he  resigned  his 
plaoe  as  a  Jndse  in  the  Common  Fleas  Other  lawyers,  as 
Om  Lord  CUtf  Jostioe,  who  Ikwned  on  the  praogaava 
tkrmontiien  than  afterwards  in  the  Btuart-relgns,  aa- 
Mrted  that  qneen  Mary  was  a  king;  and  that  an  act  made 
by  any  Udk,  nalass  repeaiad,  most  always  odst,  becaaae 
tbe  Uiiff  of  Koctaod  never  dks. — Cmrtat.^Ut.  voLZ. 


author  has  not  only  very  oontemptaously  inter- 
meddled in  matters  of  state  touching  her  majes- 
ty's person,  but  also  uttered  certain  Uiings  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the 
French  king.  Forasmuch  as  divers  of  the  said 
books  have  been  venr  seditiously  cast  abroad,  and 
secretly  dispersed  mto  the  lumds  of  sundry  of 
her  majesty  s  subjects,  as  well  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  realm ;  with 
an  intention,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  alter  tbe 
mind  of  her  highness's  good  and  dutiful  subjects, 
and  to  draw  them  into  a  suspicion  and  misliking 
of  her  majesty's  actions,  as  though  the  same 
tended  to  the  prejudice  of  this  reuro,  and  sub- 
version of  the  estate  of  true  religion,  (now  along 
time,  by  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  her 
highness's  authority,  as  God's  minister,  estab- 
lished and  continued  among  us.)  Albeit  her 
mtgesty  hath  received  such  an  assured  opinion  of 
the  loTOlty  of  her  said  subjects,  and  specially  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  her  city  of  London,  that 
they  will  not  so  easily  give  credit  to  any  such 
secret  sinister  devices  tending  to  the  impairing 
and  defacing  of  her  highness's  good  proceedings, 
especiallr  in  the  point  of  rehgion,  where  she 
hath  willed  us  to  assure  you,  that  she  dedreth  no 
longer  life  than  she  shall  be  a  maintajner  and 
upholder  of  the  same;  yet  forasmuch  on  the  one 
part  it  behoveth  her  msjesty  in  honour  to  have 
so  notorious  an  injurr  done  to  so  great  a  prince, 
her  neighbour,  who  m  such  kind  and  confident 
sort  (all  respect  of  peril  and  danger  laid  apart) 
vouchsafed  to  do  her  majesty  uiat  honour  to 
come  and  visit  her,  repaired  by  all  the  ways  and 
means  that  anv  way  can  be  devised :  so  on  the 
other  side,  her  highness  is  very  desirous,  that  as 
hitherto  she  hath  been  very  careful  (as  by  her 
doings  hath  well  appeared)  to  maintain  and 
continue  this  realm,  both  in  matters  of  policy 
and  religion,  in  such  quiet  and  peaceable  estate 
as  hitherto  she  hath  done,  and  which  never  any 
prince  did  more  careful  before ;  so  at  this  present 
It  should  be  known  unto  her  subjects  what  her 
meaning  is;  not  by  any  treating  or  dealing  with 
the  said  duke  of  Anjou,  who,  neither  by  himself 
nor  his  ministers,  did  at  any  time  press  her  to  do 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  this  state,  to  inno- 
vate or  infringe  any  thing  in  the  government 
which  she  hath  both  established,  and  nitherto  by 
God's  goodness  and  assistance  maintained  against 
sundry  designs  and  complots  of  many  enemies, 
of  whom  the  Lord  be  thaiiked,  there  is  at  present 
no  such  great  doubt  as  was  heretofore  to  be  con- 
ceived ;  For  these  and  other  good  considerations, 
to  the  intent  that  her  said  subjects  give  not  any 
credit  to  such  untrue  and  vam  suspicions,  her 
highness  hath  at  this  present  caused  a  prodasiA- 
tion  to  be  made  in  her  name,  to  be  pnnted  and 
directed  thither  to  be  published,  at  the  publishing 
whereof  within  that  city  and  liberties  in  place 
accustomed,  her  majesty's  pleasure  is,  that  you 
the  lord  mayor,  accompanied  with  some  good 
number  of  the  aldermen  your  brethren,  and  the 
shrives  now,  as  in  likecases  has  been  accustomed, 
should  be  present;  and  further,  for  the  better 
confirming  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  on 
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ber  najesty's  ajncere  meaning  towardi  them,  and 
the  whole  lealm,  it  is  also  thought  coorenient, 
and  so  we  require  your  lordship  to  call  the 
masten,  goyemora,  and  wardens  oi  the  oompanv 
of  the  city  before  yon,  and,  in  her  highness  b 
name,  to  command  them,  that,  appointing  some 
day  as  soon  as  Gonrenient  may  be,  for  the  assem- 
blies in  their  sereral  halls  of  their  companies, 
ihey  do  cause  the  said  proclamation  ana  con> 
tents  of  these  our  letters  to  be  openly  read  and 
published,  charging  all  and  erenr  person,  upon 
the  penalty  contained  in  die  said  proclamation, 
to  brin^  unto  the  said  master,  goremor,  and  war- 
dens, all  such  the  said  books,  printed  or  written, 
as  they  oi  any  of  them  may  have.  And  both 
now,  and  from  time  to  time  nereafter,  to  signify 
what  persons,  to  their  knowledge,  have,  or  may 
hare  had  any  of  the  said  books ;  which  books  ye 
shall  charge  the  said  master,  governor,  and  war- 
dens to  Imng  unto  you,  with  the  names  of  the 
parties  and  manner  how  they  came  by  them, 
except  in  cases  where  any  person  shall  willingly 
bring  the  same  themselves  to  Kght,  to  be 
destroyed  according  to  the  contents  of  the  said 
proclaimation.  And  thereupon  shall,  with  as 
much  speed  as  you  conveniently  may,  particn- 
krly  certify  us  tnereof,  to  the  intent  if  any  per- 
son shall  he  found  culpable,  we  may  take  such 
further  order  as  shall  be  thonght  expedient. 
And  so,  earnestly  chaq;ing  you  that  hereof  there 
be  no  default,  as  you  tender  her  majesty's 
bvoor,  and  will,  upon  your  peril,  answer  the 
contra^,  we  bid  yom  right  heartily  farewell. 
From  Oydde-Hall,  the  27  of  September,  1579. 

"  Your  lordship's  very  loving  ficimids, 
W.  Bdrohlbt. 

W.  HCNDON. 

H.  SroNEY. 

FrA.  WALSmOHAM." 


BaoMLBY,  Cane. 
Rob.  Levcesteik 
Chris  Hatton. 


Daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  ra£er  circumvented,  than  openly 
attacked ;  she  dreaded  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
were  at  once  disputing  her  right  to  the  throne, 
and  the  religion  of  the  state.  Foreign  publica- 
tions, or  "  books  from  any  parts  beyond  tne  sea," 
were  therefore  prohibited.*  Although  the  press 
had  then  no  restrictions,  an  author  was  always 
at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  Elizabeth  too 
had  a  keen  scent  after  what  she  called  treason, 
which  she  allowed  to  take  in  a  large  compass. 


•  The  coiueqnenc«  of  thli  ]irotalbltIon  wu,  th»t  onr  own 
men  of  learning  were  at  a  loBS  to  know  what  arms  the 
enemies  of  England  and  of  her  religion,  were  fabricating 
against  us.  This  knowledfce  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
appear*  by  a  curious  fact  in  Strnp^t  Life  of  WhUgift.  A 
IlceDce  fbr  fhe  importatloD  of  foreign  hooka  was  granted 
to  Asomlos  de  Reulalme,  an  Italian  merchant  bookseller, 
wiUi  order*  to  collect  abroad  this  sort  of  libels;  but  he  was 
to  deposit  them  with  the  archbishops  and  the  privy  council. 
A  fern,  no  doubt,  were  obtained,  says  Strype,  by  the  curious 
CaUioUc  or   Protestant.    This  dngnlar   document   was 

"  Yeonen  at  Lamhehlth,  the day  of  Octobre,  1586, 

•MU  ngine  Slixaittht,  &c.  xxviii.  Sndtned,  Ascaaios 
lyeense  to  bring'  over  popish  bookea,  granted  by  arch. 
Ushop  Whi^tUt,  XIV."  The  presses  employed  in  printing 
Cathdie  works  on  the  continent,  were  estahllahed  at  Ant- 
wopk  lioavaln,  Dowar,  and  Rheiina. 


She  condemned  the  author,  printer,  and  pnb. 
Usher  of  I%e  Gaping  Chdfh,  to  have  their  right 
hands  cut  off,  and  hanged  William  Carter.*  It 
was  sir  Francis  Bacon,  or  his  father,  who  once 
pleasantly  turned  aside  the  keen  edge  of  her 
royal  vindictiveness;  for  when  she  was  enquiring 
whether  an  author,  whose  book  she  had  griven 
him  to  examine,  was  not  guilty  of  treason,  he 
replied, "  Not  of  treason,  madam ;  but  of  robbery, 
if  you  please;  for  he  has  taken  all  that  is  worth 
noticing  from  Tacitus  and  Sallnst."  It  is  abe 
related  of  ElizabeA,  that  once,  when  she  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  a  book,  containing  trea- 
sonable matter,  was  really  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bore,  she  said,  with  great  inmsna- 
tion,that  "shewonld  have  him  racked,  to  produce 
his  author."  Lord  Bacon  replied,  "  Nay,  ma- 
dame,  he  is  a  doctor:  never  rack  his  person, 
rack  his  style  ;  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  papa 
and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue 
his  story,  and  I  will  undertake,  by  collating  his 
styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the  author." 
With  dte  fear  of  Elizabeth  befcne  his  eyes, 
Raphael  Holinshed,f  left  out  several  dieets  of 
the  second  edition  of  his  CkronicU,  as  contain- 
ing passages  offensive  to  her  government,  but 
they  have  since  been  reprinted.  When  Giles 
Fletcher,}  after  his  Russian  embassy,  congmtn- 
lated  himself  with  having  escaped  with  his  head, 
and  on  his  return  wrote  a  book,  entitled.  Of  th* 
Rutu  Commonwealth.,  whidi  is  a  very  curious 
description  of  that  countrv,  and  of  its  tyranny, 
Elizabeth  forbade  the  pu1[)lishing  of  the  work. 

It  was  in  this  reign,  says  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  that 
no  book  was  allowed  to  be  published  without  the 
permission  of  the  licetuert  of  tkeprea,  who  were 
uistructed,  for  the  better  protection  of  literary 
property,  only  to  give  one  license  for  the  same 
DooK.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
had  the  desired  effect,  since  these  persons  were 
easily  tampered  with  by  the  booksellers  of  those 
days,  to  furnish  half  a  dozen  authorities  to 
different  persons  for  the  same  work. 

1579.  />t«rf,  Luis  deCamoens,  a  distinguished 
Portugruese  poet,  whose  genius  conferred  so  high 
a  honour,  and  whose  treatment  reflects  so  deep 
a  disgrace  on  his  country.     He  was  bom  in  the 


*  See  an  account  of  him  under  the  year  1SS4. 

t  Raphael  HoUnshed  was  a  native  of  Cheshire.  His 
Chnmicltt  were  first  published  in  1577,  in  two  vols.  ftdiOk 
and  again  in  I9R7,  in  three  volumes.    He  died  in  ISSI. 

If  the  reader  Is  curious  to  know  the  hour*  of  meals  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  may  learn  them  from  Uolinshed. 
"  WiUi  us  Uie  nobility,  gentrY,  and  student,  do  ordinarily 
go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noou,  and  to  supper  at  five^ 
or  between  five  and  six  at  afternoon.  The  merchants  dine 
and  sup  seldom  before  twelve  at  noon,  and  six  at  nighty 
especially  In  London.  The  husbandmen  dine  also  as  higli 
as  noon  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at  seven  or  eight ;  but 
out  of  term,  in  our  universities,  the  scholar*  dine  at  ten.** 
Frolssart  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Tanrastar  aft 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  sapped. 

t  OUcs  fletcher  received  his  education  at  Eton,  and 
King's  ocUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
L.  L.  D.  His  vrork  on  the  Russian  government  appeared 
In  IS8>,  8vo.  and  In  Hacklnyt's  Vogagtt.  Amongst  the 
Lansdowne  manuscripts,  there  to  a  petition  which  was 
presented  by  the  Russian  merchants,  ttien  in  london, 
with  the  olliensive  passages.  GUei  netcher  died  In  19»1, 
leaving  two  sons,  Phineas  and  CMlea,  irbo  are  both  known, 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 
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city  of  Usbon,  in  the  year  1527,  and  theie  re- 
ceived that  education,  which  enabled  him  to 
dispay  abilities,  the  magnitude  and  lustre  of 
which  procured  him  the  appellation  of  "the 
Virgil  of  his  country."  After  completing  his 
academical  studies,  he  entered  into  the  army; 
and,  in  a  battle  against  the  Moors  at  Centa,  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye.  He  then  em- 
barked for  the  East  Indies,  urged  by  the  hope 
of  mending  his  fortunes  by  commerce  ;  but  his 
¥dshes  were  disappointed,  either  from  his  own 
neglect,  or  that  commerce  was  adverse  to  his 
efforts;  however  this  might  be,  the  leisure  be 
obtained  was  devoted  to  &e  Muses,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  his  there  commencing  that  production, 
universally  known  and  admired,  under  the  title 
of  the  Lwiad.  On  his  return  from  India,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked,  and  the 
only  thing  he  could  preserve  was  his  poem.  In 
1571,  this  great  work  was  published,  with  a 
dedication  to  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal.*  But, 
as  if  misfortune  had  "  marked  him  for  her  own," 
his  hopes  of  royal  patronage  were  cruelly  dis- 
appointed. The  monarch,  either  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  the  poem,  or  instigated  to  act  coldly 
to  the  poet  by  his  enemies,  received  with  con- 
tempt what  be  ought  to  have  considered  as  an 
honour  done  even  to  a  crowned  head,  and  re- 
warded the  writer  with  a  neglect  which  left  him 
in  all  the  wretchedness  of  indigent  virtue,  to 
expire  in  an  alms-house,  and  left  an  everlasting 
Btam  on  his  king  and  country.  The  following 
epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  grave  : — 

HERE  LIES  LUIS  DE  CAMOENS, 

PHINCE  Of  THE  POETS  OF  BIS  TIME. 

HE  LIVED  POOR  AND   MISERABLE,  AND   DIED 

ANNO  DOMINI  1579. 

The  people  of  Macao  are  still  proud  of  shew- 
ing a  cave  where  Camoens  amused  himself  in 
writing  his  Lvnad.  This  excellent  poem  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  sir  Richard 
Fanshaw,  and  Mr.  Mickle.f  _ 

1579.  Andrew  Schodtens,  a  printer  at  Ley- 
den,  in  Holland,  professes  to  beprinting  tn  nova 
aeademia  Lugdtm  in  Batavit.  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  founded  a  university  at  Leyden,  in  1575. 
This  city,  during  the  seventeeth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  produced  some  of  the  most  splendid 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  typographic  art, 
firom  the  Elzevir  press,  and  also  lays  claim  to 
the  first  use  of  stereotype  printing. 

1579.  It  is  related  by  Balbinus,in  his  Bohemia 
Docta,  that  Henry  of  Waldstein,  lord  of  Dan- 
brawitz,  in  Bohemia,  erected  printing  presses 
both  at  Dobrziech  and  at  New  Buntzlau,  about 
the  middle  of  this  century.  Some  of  bis  own 
compositions  were  printedat  these  presses.  Henry 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  principal  author  of 
the  Bohemian  version  of  the  Bible,  (six  hand- 


*  Sebwtian  III.  w«s  killed  new  Tui(len,  Jaljr  ag,  IS78. 

t  William  Julioi  Mlckle,  the  translator  of  the  Luttad  of 
Camoens,  was  bom  at  lAng:hQbiif  in  DumiHesUre,  in  1734, 
and  died  October,  1788.  Mr.  Mlckle  was  also  the  aathor 
of  the  ConcubifUt  a  poem  in  the  manner  of  Spencer,  re- 
published ludei  the  title  of  Sfr  Martfn,  «to.  and  Almada 
Hill,  a  poem. 


some  volumes  in  small  folio)  printed  in 
fratrum  Bohemicorvm  tn  Graticz  Marchionattu 
Moravia,  in  the  years  1579,  &c.  Le  Long 
mentions  a  BohenaoH  Bible  edited  by  the  Calvin- 
ists,  printed  at  Castello  Kralitz,  in  Moravia,  in 
6  vols.  4to.  1579-1593.  It  is  observed  by  Crantz 
that  the  Bohemian  brethren,  to  whom  this  press 
belonged,  applied  it  to  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  ver- 
nacular  language. 

1579,  Oct.  20.  The  parliament  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, forbade  "  all  markets  and  fairs  to  beJcept 
on  the  Sabboth-day,  or  in  any  church,  or  church 
yaird;  so  all  handv-work  on  the  Sabboth- 
day,  ajl  gaming,  playing,  passing  to  taverns  and 
aile-houses,  and  wilfulT  remainging  from  their 
parish  church,  in  time  of  sermon  or  prayers; 
and  a  pecuniall  mulct  layd  upon  the  traos- 
gressouis  respective,  to  be  paid  for  the  us^  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish."  It  was  also  decreed,  that 
"  Every  householder  having  lands  or  goods  worth 
500  pounds,  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  Bible," 
(which  at  this  time  was  printed  in  folio)  "  and  a 
Psalm  hook,  in  his  house,  for  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  themselves,  and  their  families,  in  the 
knowledge  of  God." 

1579.  The  Schoole  of  Abate,  emUeinmg  a 
pleauiavnt  Invective  againMt  Poett,  Pipers,  Plmtrt, 
Jesters,  and  such  like  CaterpiUers,  of  a  Cornnum- 
welth;  setting  up  the  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their 
mischievous  exercise,  and  overthrowing  their  Bul- 
warkes  by  profane  writers,  nalurall  reason  and 
common  experience.  A  Discourse  at  pleasaunt 
for  Gentlemen  that  favour  learning,  a*  profitable 
for  all  that  wyll  follow  vertue.     By  Stephati 

Gossan,  Stud.   Oxon.    Printed  at  London^  by 
Thomas  Woodcocke.  1579. 

1580.  A  document  found  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  the  record  office,  Edinburgh,*  gives  the  fol- 
lowing bibliopegistic  information,  respecting  the 
charges  of  a  l^tch  bookbinder  of  this  date, 
which  may  be  considered  rather  an  interesting 
moiceau  of  its  kind ;  and  which  throws  consider- 
able light  on  the  sort  of  bindings  and  prices  paid 
in  Scotland  at  this  period.  Among  fifty-nine 
difierent  books,  the  foUowing  items  are  selected  : 

JoHHHB  OiasoNia  BirmiKDiKS  Paacarr. 
^17  «*.  *d.  October,  laso. 

Opeia  Oemeatla  Alexandriq},  Svo.  nrtt,  frgee. .  1* 

Glide*  epistola,  Svo. /i>  porcAaxM  ii|« 

Aneoeh  is  ane  feist,  4to zlirf 

Fredlctiones  memorabllfs,  Svo.  In  parthmeiU..  '  !(]« 
iianthig  [ZanchiiisJ  de  tribus  elohim  folio  ggU, 

prpee zu 

Haimonia  Stanhoisti  folio.  In  velltnt,  pryee  . .  xs 
Dietionarlom  in  latino  graeco  et  gallico  sermone 

*to.  nit,  prpee zu 

Bodaeus  de  contemptu  reram  fortultarum  4to, 

In  veUau ^vlijtf 

Oommentaiia  in  Suetonium,  Sro,  gylt,  pryce  . .  xt 

Theaaums  pauperam,  sto,  In  veltene rt 

FetTonios  Arbiter,  Sto.    In  parchmeni ii3« 

Oratlonea  datoram  Tiomm,  iSmo.  nrl^  Pfee  x« 

I   B>n_<i  Siimma  of  this  compt  ia 

Ihe  valoe  is  (Iven  in  Scotch  mone/. 

On  the  back  of  this  account  is  an  order  upon 
the  treasurer,  subscribed  by  the  king,  and  the 

*  Poblistied  bjr  the  BaDnatjrne  dub. 
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abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Cambuslenneth,  as 
foUows : — 

REX. 

Tbesaniaire  we  greit  yow  weill  IT  is  our  will 
and  we  charge  yow  that  ye  Incontinent  efter  the 
STcht  heirof  ansuer  our  louit  Johnne  gipsoun 
bailcbindar  of  the  sowme  of  sevinteiie  pundis 
iiijs  iiijd  within  mentiouat  To  be  thankefuUie 
allowit  to  yow  in  your  cumptis  keping  this  our 
precept  together  with  the  said  Johnne  his  ac- 
quittance thairvpoun  for  your  warrand  Sub- 
sciynit  with  our  hand  at  Halyrudehouse  the  first 
day  of  October  1680.  JAMES  R. 

R.  Dttnfcrmlme,  A.  Cambmkenneth. 

.  Hoe  we  have  also  further  Gibson's  receipt . 

I  Johnne  Gibsoun  be  the  tennor  heirof  grant 
me  to  haue  ressauit  fra  Robert  coluill  of  cleishe 
in  name  of  my  lord  thesaurar  the  sowme  of  sevin- 
tene  punde  iiijs  iiijd  conforme  to  yis  compt  and 
precept  within  written  off  ye  qlk  sowme  I  hald 
me  Weill  qtent  and  payit  and  discharge  him 
hereof  for  euir  Be  thir  p'nte  subscuit  with  my 
hand  at  Edr  the  xv  day  of  november  1580. 

Johnegybsone  wt  my  hand. 

In  the  following  year  we  find  that  Gibson  was 
appointed  "  king's  bookbinder"  under  the  privy 
seal,  dated  Dalkeith,  July  29,  1581 . 

"  Ane  letter  maid  to  JohneOibsounbulcebinder, 
makand  him  Our  Soverane  Lordis  Buikbinder, 
and  gevand  to  him  the  office  thairof  for  all  the 
dayis  of  his  lyfetyme,  he.  Sec.  For  using  and 
exercising  quhairof  his  heines  gevis  grantis  and 
assignis  to  the  said  Johne  yeirlie  the  sowme  of 
tuentie  pundis  usuall  money  of  this  real  me,  to 
be  payit  yierlie."  He  appears  to  have  been  an 
artist  of  some  celebrity,  as  seen  in  the  account  of 
his  work,  and  other  particulars  already  referred 
to.  Gibson  had  been  employed  by  James,  pre- 
vious to  his  appointment,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing entries  in  tne  accounts  of  the  high  treasurer 
of  Scotland : — 

Mail  1580.  Item  be  the  Ktngis  MajesteLs  pre- 
cept to  Johnne  Gibsoun  buikbinder,  for  certane 
buikis  furnist  to  bis  hienes,  conforme  to  his  par- 
ticular cumpt,  as  the  samyn  with  the  said  precept 
and  his  acquittance  schewin  upoun  compt  beris, 
ilj  lib.  vj  8. 

October  1580.  Item  be  the  Kingis  Majesteis 
precept  to  Johnne  Gibsoune  buucbindar,  ffor 
certane  buikis  juaid  be  him  to  his  hienes,  con- 
forme to  the  particular  compt  gevin  in  thenipoun, 
as  the  samin  with  the  said  precept  and  his  ac- 
quittance schewin  upoun  compt  beris,    xx  li. 

Januare  1582.  Item  be  his  Majesties  precept 
to  Johnne  Gibsoun  buikbindare,  for  sinorie  vo- 
lumes bund  to  his  hienes,  as  the  precept  with  his 
ac(juittance  producit  upoun  compt  Deris,  v  y. 
x\j  s.  viij  d. 

Marche  1682.  Item  for  binding  of  the  New 
Tntament  to  his  Majestic  be  Johne  Gibsoun 
buikbindare,  xiiijs. 

Whether  Gibson  came  to  England  with  James 
vaunot  be  ascertahied. 


1580,  Feb.  13.  John  Chablewooo,  who  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  Half  Eagle  and  Key,  in  Bar- 
bican, was  licensed  on  this  dav  to  print  the 
romance  of  Palmerin  of  England,  on  considera- 
tion, that  if  any  thing  reprehensible  was  found 
in  the  book  after  publication,  all  the  copies 
should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Charlewood 
commenced  printing  in  1675,  used  many  sorts 
of  letter,  and  about  the  cut  of  his  sign  tliis  motto, 
Pott  tenebrat  lux,  and  sometimes  styles  himself 
servant  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del.    He  continued  in  business  till  1593. 

1580.  John  Le  Preux,  who  exercised  the  art 
of  printing  at  Morg^,  a  town  in  Switzerland, 
styled  himself  printer  to  the  ilhutriout  body  of 
the  pattort  ana  profeuon  of  Berne.  Le  Long 
mentions  a  Latin  version  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
printed  at  Morg^  in  1568. 

Le  Pheux,  a  printer  of  Paris,  at  this  period, 
oAen  suppressed  the  name  of  the  town  where  he 
resided,  giving  merely  his  own. 

1580.  About  this  period  much  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  art  of  engraving  and  copper- 
plate printing.  Abraham  Ortelius  mentions  in 
nis  Geography,  several  Englishmen  who  were 
eminent  in  the  art  of  engraving.  The  following 
are  those  who  flourished  in  this  century. 

William  Cunyngham,a  physician  at  Norwich, 
plates  in  bis  Coemographical  Glatt,  printed  by 
John  Day,  London,  1569. 

Anthony  Jenkinson,  mapi,  1662. 

Robert  Leeth,  a  man  skilful  in  taking  a  plot 
of  a  county,  who  was  sent  over  to  take  the 
province  of^Ulster,  in  Ireland,  in  1567. 

Humphrey  Lhuyd,  engraved  a  draft  of  the  sea 
coast  01  Scotland,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to 
Abraham  Ortelius,  datea  April  6,  1568.  Ames, 
however,  had  not  seen  this  map,  nor  any  en. 
giHving  in  Scotland  until  1576,  if  those  in  the 
folio  bible  were  executed  there. 

Humphry  Cole,  a  goldsmith,  mop  and  fron- 
tispiece to  Barker's  BMe,  1672. 

Christopher  Saxton,  the /!r<(  set  of  maps  of  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.* 

Richard  Lyne,  was  employed  by  archbishop 
Parker  in  engraving  genealogies  and  maps.  1674. 

Cornelius  Hogius,  maps  for  Saxton,  1574. 

John  Bettes,  a  painter  and  engraver,  pedigree 
and  vignettes  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  died  m  1676. 

Nicholas  Reynolds,  maps  for  Saxton,  1577. 

Remegius  Hogenberg,  besides  being  employed 
by  archbishop  Parker,  engraved  many  of  the 
maps  for  Saxton.  1574  to  1678. 

William  Borough,  of  Rome,  coast  of  Scotland 
for  Saxton,  1579.  Ralph  Aggas,  surveyor,  maps. 


*  Tbe  first  set  of  m»f»  at  Kngland  wu  collected  bjr 
Chxistopher  Saxton  of  TlDgley,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire, 
who  spent  nine  years  in  travellinj^  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, of  wliich  he  ma  !e  a  general  surrey,  and  separate 
oneaofthecoonties,  which  he  pubiisliid  under  the  title  at 
Atlas  Anglicanutf  m  nttf  ComUaium  Dexcriptt  apud  Chrlt. 
Sastou.  London,  Ibjt-a.  Thomas  Seckford,  Master  of  the 
Requests  to  qneen  Elizabeth,  was  the  promoter  of  this  un- 
dertakins,  procnrins  him  a  license  to  imprint  mapa  (br 
England,  or  waj  county  therein,  for  ten  years. 

A  copy  of  the  above  work,  curiously  coloored,   and 
mounted  upon  drawing  popcr,  nissla,  with  Joints,  was 
lately  offered  for  if  13  lu. 
'  3  a 
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Christopher  Switcer,  trnxxl  cuti  for  booki,  the 
broad  $€au  of  England  from  the  conquest  to 
Jametl. 

William  Rogers,  tide  to  Linchoten't  Voyaget, 
cut*  to  Broughton, — Head*. 

Augustine  Ryther,  engraved  the  counties  of 
Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  for 
Saxton  ;  also  some  of  the  maps  of  the  Spanish 
inrasion,  1588,  he  kept  a  shop  near  Leadenhall, 
'  next  the  sini  of  the  Tower,  and  got  the  discourse 
of  Petrus  Ubadini  translated  into  English ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  in  1690. 

Francis  Hogenberg,  1556. 

Oeorgpe  Hoefnaele,  of  Antwerp,  mapt,  a  plate 
of  Noneiueh.    Robert  Adams,  plant  and  chart*. 

Reginald  Elsbacke,  portrait*,  1587. 

16§0.  A  brief  diicouri  contayning  certayne 
reaton*,  ipAy  eatholigue*  reftue  to  goe  to  church. 
Written  by  a  learned  and  vertuou*  man,  to  a  f rend 
tf  hitin  England,  and  dedicated  by  J.  H.  to  the 
gueenet  mott  excellent  majettie.  Imprinted  at 
Douay,  by  John  Lyon,  12mo. 

In  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  there 
is  a  book  bearing  the  date  of  1564,  being  a  work 
of  Julianus,  an  archbishop  of  Toledo  ;  it  is  in 
12mo,  having  the  following  imprint,  Duaci,  An, 
1664.  TWiu  Lodatici  de  Wmde  Typographi 
jurati.  Tae  presswork  is  very  tolerable  ;  the  edi- 
tor's dedication  is  dated  Ihiaei  Catuacorum. 
This  is  the  earliest  Douay  book  noticed  by  Dr. 
Cotton  in  his  Typographical  Gazetteer.  LeLong 
cites  a  metrical  tertion  of  a  ptalm  which  was 
printed  at  Douay  in  1665,  and  a  Harmony  of 
the  Bible,  in  1671.  In  1689,  Laurence  KeUam 
is  called  *wom  printer  to  the  Englith  college  at 
Douay,  and  executed  many  works  there. 

In  1668,  Dr.  William  Allen,*  with  the  asast- 
ance  of  many  foreign  noblemen  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  established  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
college  at  Douav,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
this  country  with  priests  to  support  their  declin- 


*  wnilam  Allen,  ninaUy  called  the  great  Engliih  cardi- 
nal, and  whose  TmzlonstreatiBei  in  defence  of  Uw  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Romish  church,  made  him  esteemed 
as  ttie  chamirioii  of  his  paitr,  bat  so  obnoxious  were  his 
wiltliigs  in  EDgland,  he  was  reported  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  all  eorraapondenoe  with  him  was  deemed  treason, 
and  Thomas  Aldfield  was  actually  execated  for  bringing 
his  D^ence  of  th€  Tweht  Manyn  into  tUs  countay. 
He  was  bora  at  Rossal,  in  Lancaidiire,  in  the  year  USS. 
In  IM7,  he  was  entered  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and  in 
1550,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  St.  Mary's  hsn,  and 
canon  of  Tork.  On  the  acoeasion  of  Elizabeth,  he  re- 
ttaed  to  Lonndn,  where  an  English  college  was  erected. 
of  which  he  became  the  chief  sapport,  and  where  he  wrote 
In  defence  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Itwasthonght 
to  be  owtor  to  tlte  instigation  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  some  fogi- 
ttye  Bngjlsh  noblemen,  that  Fliillp  11.  ondertoolc  to  invade 
Kngland.  In  April.  ISSt,  Dr.  Allen  published  a  work 
against  queen  Elizabeth,  exhorting  the  nobility  and  people 
of  England  to  desert  her,  and  take  up  arms  in  favour  of 
the  Spaniarda.  Many  thousand  copies  were  prhited  at 
Antwerp,  to  be  put  on  board  the  armada,  that  they  might 
be  disposed  all  orer  England ;  but  on  the  fkilnie  of  that 
enterprise,  aU  these  books  were  destroyed.  One  of  thnn, 
■s  soon  ss  printed,  was  transmitted  by  an  emissary  to  the 
English  council.  Allen  spent  the  hitter  port  of  his  lifto  at 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  altered  his  sentiments,  and  to 
have  been  extremely  sorry  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
promote  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Spaniards.  At 
his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
poiaoD,  October  SS,  1594,  he  was  burled  |in  the  English 
collage  of  Rome,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 


ing  cause.  This  institution  flourished  so  that  in 
the  five  years  nearly  one  hundred  missionaries 
arrived,  and  exercised  their  functions  in  different 
parts  of  England.*  The  English  council  became 
BO  irritated  at  these  proceedings,  that,  in  1678, 
they  had  recourse  to  Requesens,  the  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  whom  they  made  an  agree- 
ment to  suppress  the  college ;  in  return  for  which 
Elizabeth  excluded  the  insurgent  navy  from 
entering  her  ports.  Dr.  Allen  and  his  associates 
found  an  asylum  at  Rheims  ;  but  in  the  year 
1681,  the  magistrates  of  Douay  invited  the 
fugitives  to  return  to  their  old  quarters,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1693  ;t  and  this  religioos 
community  occupied  this  place  for  exactly  two 
centuries,  namely,  until  the  French  revolution 
dissolved  this  and  all  other  similar  institntions 
in  the  year  1793. 

In  1682,  the  first  edition  of  the  JZomuA  Englith 
vertion  of  the  New  Teetament  was  executed  at 
the  press  of  John  Fogny,  a  printer  of  considerable 
note  in  Rheims,  who  lived  at  the  sig^  of  the 
Lion,  under  the  superintendance  of  m.  Allen, 
Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard  Bristow ;  the 
notes  were  written  by  Thomas  Worthington. — 
In  1 580,  John  Fogny  printed  some  pieces  written 
by  Lesly,  titular  oishop  of  Ossory,  in  favour  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots.  John  Fogny  was  succeed- 
ed by  Simon  Fogny,  whom  we  find  continuing 
the  business  in  I6I0.  M.  Van  Praet  informs  as 
that  the  art  of  printing  was  in  nse  at  Rheims  in 
the  year  1667,  by  adducing  a  book  entitled 
Couitumet  generale*  du  Bailliage  de  Vemutndoii, 
printed  by  Jacques  Bacquenois,  printer  to  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  this  year.^  In  1676, 
Jacques  Martin  printed  a  work  entitled  La  le- 
gende  de  CharUt,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.\\  And 
some  tracts  executed  at  Rheims  by  Francois  da 
Pri,  in  the  years  1677  and  1678,  may  be  seen  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dubhn. 


•  By  an  act  of  parliament.  It  was  decreed,  that  every 
inriest  of  the  catholic  persnraon  who  was  found  in  the 
realm  within  forty  days  from  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  to 
be  accounted  goilty  of  treason.  To  harbour  or  receive  a 
priest  was  felony )  end  such  youth  ss  were  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  educated  in  catholic  seminaries,  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  inheriting  English  propraty. 

Cuthbert  Maine,  a  priest,  sulfored  as  a  traitor  at  Laun- 
ceston,  in  Cornwall,  for  saying  mass  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
'negian.  The  queen  took  poasession  of  Tteglan's  lands, 
and  he  was  left  to  languish  till  his  death  in  a  jvison.  Those 
who  even  defend  the  measures  of  Elizabeth  against  the 
Catholics,  sllow  that  in  ten  years  fifty  priests  wen  execa- 
ted, and  flfty-flve  were  banished.  Hie  tentasUcal  pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  the  Puritans,  made  them  equally  the 
snhJect  of  religious  persecution.  Three  times,  daring  this 
reign,  did  Elizabeth  order  their  absence  by  proclami&m ; 
and  of  those  who  remained,  several  ended  their  lives  at 
the  stake,  as  heretics.  However,  the  snlTerinKS  of  the 
Puritans  bore  no  comparison  t»  those  of  the  CaUiolics,  as 
the  wealth  of  the  latter  presented  an  alluring  bait  to  the 
persecutors,  BO  that  many  Cunilies  sought  refuge  in  foreigii 
lands,  and  left  their  estates  to  be  seized  by  the  crown.— 
The  last  person  who  saffered  for  heterodox  O|dnlons  was 
Flands  Kett,  in  Itsg. 

t  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Elizabeth,  farUddiaK 
any  book  that  was  either  written  or  printed  at  Douay,  to 
be  sold  or  read  in  England.  The  houses  of  Catholics  were 
forcibly  entered,  and  the  inmates  searched  i  where  any 
vestments  belonging  to  a  priest,  or  books  contaii^ng  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  were  found,  the  posseesors  were  imprisoned, 
and  frequently  put  to  the  tortore. 

t  TIm  earliest  Rheims  book  which  Dr.  Cotton  had  seen. 

I  A  copy  of  this  rare  book,  on  rellnm,  is  in  Bie  royal 
library  at  Paris. 
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1581.  Died,  Andebw  Wbchel,  the  son  of 
Cbratiaii  Wechel,  and  likewise  a  very  accurate 
printer  of  many  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  claMics.  His  commencement  is  dated 
from  die  year  1564,  and  he  exercised  the  art 
twenty-seven  years.  At  first,  the  types  which  he 
used  were  those  of  his  father  ;  but  he  afterwards 
procored  others  of  a  more  elegant  description. 
On  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  impres- 
sions, it  will  appear,  says  Maittaiie,  how  much 
the  latter  surpasses  Uie  former.  Being  a  protest- 
ant,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  after  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  (1672^  for  the  free  exercise  of 
his  reUgion.  He  himseK  relates  the  great  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the  night  of  that 
dreadful  tumult ;  and  in  what  manner  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination  by  the  kind  exertions 
of  the  learned  Hubert  de  Languet,  who  lived  in 
his  house.  Christian  and  Andrew  Wechel  are 
Eopposed  to  have  had  the  greatest  part  of  Henry 
Stephens's  types.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Andrew 
Wechel  that  our  celebrated  sir  Philip  Sidney 
lodged  when  at  Frankfort.  The  impressions 
which  the  family  of  the  Wechels  executed  at 
Frankfort  are  generally  speaking,  of  superior 
valae,  on  account  of  the  excellent  notes  of  Syl- 
burgiujs. 

1581.  The  first  edition  of  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  Nao  Tatament,  in  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guage, was  printed  at  Ostrog,  by  John  Theodore, 
jun.  in  one  volume  folio,  under  the  auspices,  and 
executed  at  the  expense  of  Constantino,  duke  of 
Ostrog,  waywode  of  Kiof  and  palatine  of  Vol- 
hynia,  who,  excellent  in  piety,  and  valiant  in 
arms,  not  only  defended  his  country  by  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  but  enlightened  his  countrymen,  by 
the  dissemination  of  the  scriptures.  The  volume 
is  a  thick  folio,  handsomely  printed  in  two  co- 
lumns, having  the  initial  letters  cut  in  wood. 
Part  of  the  general  dtle,  as  also  those  prefixed 
to  the  books  of  Gtnetit,  the  Ptalmi,  and  St. 
Matlhew't  Gogpel,  are  printed  in  red  ink.  A 
calendar  and  table  at  the  end  consist  of  red  and 
black  intermixed.  The  third  book  of  the  Mae- 
eahea  is  found  in  this  edition.  The  whole  im- 
pressiun  was  finished  in  August.*  The  Ptalmt 
were  publidied  separately,  in  8vo,  at  Wilna,  the 
same  year. 


*  For  a  minute  *nil  IntoHdnc  Bcconnt  of  thii  Oitaog 
edltloii,  tlM  raadcr  l«  rafemd  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Rendar- 
•on,  entitled  BUHeal  Bmnnkm  mitt  Tmoefa  ia  Jiiiiiia, 
Std.  18x8)  and  eliD  to  tb» masnlflcent  work  of  Mr.  Mb- 
dia,  the  BiiHtth»em  Sfntttrimua.  Thli  work  i>  ki  ma, 
mat  KotaUos  dedans,  tiiat  It  i>  warcelr  to  be  famid  in 
KnaaU  itaelf.  A  oopv  of  thia  imprenlon,  bat  imperfect,  ia 
•aid  to  be  preaerred  in  the  funooa  convent  of  Trotzkoi,  or 
tlu  Half  TrimUt,  about  faitf  milea  bom  Moecow,  and 
another  !•  in  the  Uhruy  of  the  imperial  academy  of 
■dences,  at  St.  FetersboTK.  A  perfect  and  Ane  copy  of 
tliia  work  ia  likewiie  to  be  ieem  in  the  Bodleian  Ubiary, 
Oxford,  clad  in  a  solid  Mnrtiny,  which  wean  the  appear- 
ance of  bavlnr  been  pat  on  at  the  time  and  place  ctf  the 
execution  of  ue  Tolume ;  and  I  cannot  but  remember, 
lays  Or.  Cotton,  the  fedinge  of  aoipriae  and  pteasnre 
with  wliich,  whan  it  waa  my  offlce,  fas  librarian,) 
to  exhibit  tUa  copy  to  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Ruaaia. 
on  hia  vlait  to  the  Bodldan  library,  in  company  with  tlu 
other  Bovereisiia,  in  the  aommer  of  ISM,  hia  imperial 
maiesty  regarded  for  the  Hut  tiiue  thia  valuable  and 
iotereatlBg  book. 


1681.  In  the  Doome  Warning  all  nun  to  tht 
Jndfmmt,  a  black  letter  quarto  volume,  by  Ste- 
phen Bateman ;  it  is  set  down  among  the  strange 
prodigies  happened  in  the  world,  with  divers 
figures  of  revelations  tending  man's  stayed  con- 
version towards  Ood,  whereof  the  work  is  com- 
posed, that  in  the  year  1460, "  the  noble  science 
of  printing  was  ahout  thys  time  founde  in  Ger- 
many at  Magunce  (a  famous  citie  in  Germanie 
called  Mentz.")    Printed  by  Ralph  Newbery. 

1681.  Jasper  Heywood,*  who  flourished  at 
this  time,  translated  three  of  Seneca's  tragedies. 
nyata,  Heretdet  Fwnni,  andTVoo*.  Thejrare 
printed  in  a  auarto  volume,  black  letter,  oi  Se- 
neca's trageoies,  translated  by  various  hands, 
and  published  by  Marsh. 

1681.  RicHABD  Bradcocks,  who  dwelt  in 
Aldermanburie,  a  little  above  the  Conduit,  at 
this  time,  printed  **  An  excellent  new  Comedie, 
entituled  uie  Con/Ueto^  Coiueunef,'cont^iiiiige 
a  most  lamentable  example  of  the  doleful  des- 
paration  of  a  miserable  worlding,  termed  by  the 
name  of  Fhibdogm,  who  forsooke  the  truth  of 
God's  Gospel  for  feare  of  the  lyfe  and  worldly 
goods.  Compiled  by  Nathaniell  Woode8,t  Mi- 
nister in  Norwich.  The  actors'  names  are  divided 
into  six  partes,  most  convenient  for  such  as  axe 
disposed,  either  to  shew  this  comedie  in  private 
houses  or  otherwise. 

1681.  A  true  reporle  ofthedeaA  and  marlifr- 
dome  of  M.  Con^ianl  jeimte  and  priette,  and 
M.  Shtrwin,  and  S£.  Bryan,priettt,  at  Tibome, 
ikefint  of  December,  1681 .  Obtemd  and  written 


•  Jasper  Heywood  was  the  (oa  of  John  Heywood,  the 
eplgrammallat,  and  waa  bom  In  l5S5.    Besides  the  abov« 

Jlays,  he  contiibatad  several  poems  and  devicea  to  the 
'tradfu  of  Dalnif  Dttictt.    He  died  1505. 

t  Nathaniel  Woode  waa  a  ciovyman  of  Norwich,  and 
wrote  only  tliia  comedy.  It  ia  very  rare  in  the  crigiiul  i 
but  it  has  been  reprinted.  It  is  in  the  Oarrlck  collection  j 
but  there  ia  no  copy  of  this  play  in  the  Feanon,  Wright, 
Farmer,  or  Dodd'a  collection. — Beloe. 

t  Edmund  Camplam  waa  born  in  London  In  IMO,  and 
educated  at  Christ  ehincb,  London,  and  St.  John'a  college^ 
Oxford.  In  IMH,  he  went  to  Ireland  and  wrote  the  hiatoij 
of  that  country,  In  two  volumes,  which  was  afterwards 
pahUshed  by  sir  James  Ware.  He  then  went  to  the  Low 
Conntcies,  and  entered  Into  the  body  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Douay,  and  from  thence  paaaed  to  Rome.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  Nectar  and  Ambrona,  which  waa  acted  be- 
fore the  emperor  at  Vienna,  ."and  for  six  years  ha  taught 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Prague,  when  he  waa  oom- 
mlaaloned  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  pass  to  Bngland  in 
IS80.  Ha  boldly  and  naiiaaaly  advocated  the  OathoUo 
causa,  both  by  writing  and  preaching,  and  for  twelve 
months  aluded  the  pursuit  ofthe  epJaarlesofWalidngham, 
when  he  waa  taken  at  Lyflbrd,  in  Berkshire,  and  dragged 
to  the  tower,  where  he  suftaed  the  torture  ofthe  rack  four 
times,  and  was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  with  the 
queen  at  Leicester  house  i  notwithstanding,  ,tha  answers 
ha  gave  her  majettr,  he  waa  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
for  adhering  to  the  pope,  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  at  Tyburn,  December  1.  1581. 

Thirteen  other  persons  were  indicted  with  Camplan 
for  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  queen,  and  change  the 
government.  Of  these,  Ralph  Sherwin,  Luke  Kiiby,  and 
Alexander  Briant,  aniteed  at  the  same  time  aa  Camplani 

A  Straum  preached  »po»  Swdm,  being  the  lith  of 
March,  wiihin  the  tower  of  London,  in  the  hearing  ofeu&k 
oM^tate  Papiate,  ae  then  were  primmore  there.  Bg  WiUtam 
Futke,  D.  D.  1S8I.  lima. 

An  odimtieemeTU  and  d^eneefor  truelh  agatnet  her  iaek- 
bitera,  oari  aafwctett*  ogutatf  M<  wUtpeHitg  faoonrere,  and 
eolomrtn  of  CampUne,  and  the  rest  of  hie  co^federaiee 
treaeont.  Imprinted  bg  Chrietopher  and  Robert  Barker, 
printero  to  the  {nenus  m^feeUe,  1581.  See. 
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hf  a  eatkolie  priett,  u>hieh  wot  promt  thereat. 
tVhereunto  is  annexed  certayne  verses,  made  by 
twndrie  persons.  16mo. 

1682.  Died,  Henrv  Dyszell,  Disley,  or 
DisLE,  for  his  name  is  thus  variously  spelled, 
resided  at  the  north-west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
was  a  stationer  by  company,  having  served  an 
apprenticehip  of  thirteen  years  to  W.  Jones,  from 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the'Baptist,  1663,  and  was 
loose  from  his  apprenticeship  at  Midsummer, 
1676.  On  December  80,  in  the  same  year,  he 
received  from  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
stationers'  company  a  licence  to  print  an  Epitaph 
vppott  the  death  oj  Si/r  Edw.  Sanders,  Knight, 
late  chief  baron  of  Thexchequer :  but  on  June 
20,  1677,  he  was  fined  20s.  "for  printinge  a 
booke  vnlawfullie  and  vnallowed."  On  January 
26,  1879-80,  Disle  procured  a  license  from  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  waitiens  of  his  com- 
pany, to  print  the  Englishe  skoolnuuter,set  forth 
by  James  Bellot  for  teaching  of  straungers  to 
pronounce  Englishe.  The  only  work  to  which 
this  printer's  name  appears,  is  the  Paradyse  of 
Daynty  Devises,  already  noticed  at  page  363. 
Disle  must  have  died  young,  for  the  first  of  the 
licenses  of  his  hooks  granted  to  Thomas  Rider, 
is  dated  July  26,  1682,  and  he  is  therein  stated 
to  be  deceased. 

Robert  Redborne  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
Cock  in  St  Paul's  church  yard,  and  printed  an 
edition  of  the  famous  romance  of  Arthur  of 
Brytayn,  without  date,  in  folio,  with  the  rude 
types  and  worn  wood  cuts  used  by  some  of  his 
predecessors,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  this 
typog^pher. 

1682.  Richard  Keel  printed  at  the  long 
shop  in  the  Poultry,  under  St.  Mildred's  church, 
and  in  Tjom  bard -street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Eagle, 
near  unto  the  Stock  Market.  He  printed  seven 
works  from  1648  to  1682. 

1682.  A  view  of  tlie  seditious  Bui,  sent  into 
Englande  from  Pius  Quintus^  bishop  of  Ronu, 
tamo  1669.  Taken  by  the  reuerende  father  in 
God,  John  Jewel,  late  bishop  of  ^alisburie. 
Whereunto  is  added,  a  short  treatise  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  Both  which  hee  delivered  in  diuers 
sermons  in  his  cathedral  church  of  Salitburie, 
anno  1670.  12mo. 

1682.  Francis  Stephens  the  second,  was 
the  son  of  the  first  Robert,  has  by  La  Caille 
been  erroneously  considered  as  a  sou  of  the  first 
Francis  Stephens.    Concerning  him  little  more 

*  Pope  Plus  V.  flndlDK  that  Elizabeth  contioned  to  be 
the  professed  adversary  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Eampc. 
prepared  a  bull,  in  which  he  pronouuced  "pretended" 
rtght  to  the  crown  of  Eng-land,  and  absolved  her  suMects 
from  Oieir  alleeiance.  But  the  pontiff  delayed  to  siga  this 
instrument  nolil  he  was  informed  of  the  Adlure  of  the  in- 
surrection In  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  that  up. 
wards  of  eight  hundred  of  the  northern  Catholics  had 
■uOered  nnder  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  He  then 
ordered  it  to  be  published.  "Ifthepontiir,"  observes  Mr. 
Lingwnt,  "  promised  himself  any  particoiar  beneflt  fTom 
this  measure,  the  result  must  have  disappointed  his  expec- 
tations. The  time  was  gone  by  when  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  could  shake  the  thrones  of  princes."  It  was  for 
aflixlng  this  bull  on  the  binhop  of  London's  gate,  that 
John  Felton  suffered  as  a  traitor.— See  page  357,  antt 
Pius  V.  died  September  30,  IS73,  aged  68  years. 


is  recorded,  than  that  he  was  deeply  skilled  in 
the  learned  languages;  and  that  having  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion,  he  practised  the 
typographic  art  at  Geneva  from  the  year  1563, 
to  1682.  He  gave  to  the  public  vanous  works 
of  Calvin,  several  impressions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, both  in  French  and  Latin,  in  the  years 
1667  and  1568 ;  and  if  we  may  credit  La  Caille, 
La  saint  Bible,  bearing  those  dates  :  Histoire  de 
Portugal,  folio,  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of 
Osorius,  and  Grammatica  Oneca  Sr  Latina  a 
Roberto  Stephana  scripta.  Perhaps,  says  Mr. 
Greswell,  the  latter  work  is  dubiotis.  Maittaire 
says  he  had  never  met  with  it.  Francis  Stephens 
doubtless  printed  various  other  works  on  his  own 
account,  or  at  the  request  and  charge  of  others. 
According  to  La  Caille,  he  finally  settled  in 
Normandy,  married  there,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family  ;  amongst  whom  are  men- 
tioned Gervaise  and  Adrien  Stephens,  who  were 
"  libraires"  at  Paris,  and  a  daughter,  Adrienne. 
This  second  Francis  Stephens  generally  used  as 
his  ensig^e,  a  variety  of  the  family  device. — 
Sometimes  he  exhibited  the  olive,  with  its  broken 
branches,  in  an  oval,  without  the  human  figure. 
His  impressions,  recordedby  Maittaire,  are  seven 
in  number. 

1682.  Printing  introduced  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  at  Middleburg,  tlie  capital,  when  an 
English  book  entituled,  Robert  Brown's*  Live* 
of  all  true  Christians,  was  printed  by  Richard 
Painter,  in  quarto.f  Several  other  English 
works  were  printed  at  Middleburgh  before  the 
close  of  this  century,  among  which  are  Dudley 
Fenner's  Song  of  Songs,  and  some  pieces  of 
that  eccentric  character,  Hugh  Broughton.  In 
1684,  R.  Schilders,  who  styles  himself  printer  to 
the  states  of  Zealand,  put  forth  at  this  place  a 
Dutch  translation  of  lord  Burleigh's  celebrated 
tract  On  the  Execution  of  Justice  in  England, 
which  was  first  printed  at  London,  in  1678. 

A  History  01  France  under  Charles  IX.  in 
three  volumes  13mo,  bears  for  imprint,  Meidel- 
bourg,  par  Henrich  Wolff.  But  whether  Middle- 
burg is  meant,  cannot  be  asceitaiued^ 


*  Robert  Brown,  though  he  was  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  literary  attainments,  has  acquired  some 
degree  of  celebrity  by  his  having  been  the  founder  of  a 
sect,  called  alter  his  own  name,  the  Broumiattt  who  were 
very  rigid  and  narrow  in  point  of,  discipline.  What  ren- 
ders these  separatists  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  they  became, 
in  time,  tiie  origin  of  the  Indepen4tnta,  who  attained  such 
hifh  power  in  the  government  of  this  country.  Having 
formed,  about  I5S0,  a  rellgiona  society  at  Norwich,  he  was 
imprisoned ;  Irat  by  means  of  treaaorer  Burleigb,  to  whom 
be  was  related,  be  obtained  bis  liberty.  Brown  tlien  went 
to  ZealaniL  and  set  up  a  dinrdi  of  Independents,  having 
no  communion  with  any  other  Christians.  In  IS81  he  was 
in  England,  and  under  some  trouble  for  a  book  he  luul 
written  against  the  church.  At  length,  after  all  the  con- 
tests in  which  R.  Brown  was  engaged,  he  retomed  into 
the  bosom  al  that  church  which  he  had  pronounced  to  be 
popish  and  antichtistian,  and  all  the  ordinances  and  sacra- 
ments of  which  he  had  declared  to  be  invalid,  and  was 
preferred  to  a  living  in  Northamptonshire,  but  never  offici- 
ated, leaving  the  care  of  his  church  to  a  curate.  He  was 
sent  to  Northampton  gaol  for  assaulting  a  constable,  and 
insulting  a  magistrate  at  the  age  of  80,  and  died  there  in 
the  year   1630. 

t  This  version  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin. — Cotton. 

S  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  Marsh's  library,  Dublin.— il. 
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1583.  Matthias  Palodanub  printed  at  Bil- 
bo*, in  Spain,  the  ConttituHont  of  Pius  IV.  and 
other  popet;  also  a  Spanish  v-ersion  of  the  Orlando 
Pttriom,  in  the  same  year,  which  is  a  very  rare 
book. — It  would  appear  that  duiin);;  this  century, 
some  of  the  well  known  and  celebrated  Giunta, 
or  Junta  family,  transported  themselves  from 
Italy,  and  carried  on  the  printine  business  in 
Spain.  From  books  now  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
it  appears  that  Juan  de  Junta  printed  at  Burgos, 
in  1536  ;  at  Salamanca,  in  1547  ;  and  Philip 
de  Junta  at  Bur);o8  in  the  years  1582  and  1503. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Florence,  where  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  have  always  flourished,  that  the 
Junta  family  first  established  Uieir  press,  the 
fiist-fhiit  of  which  was  an  edition  of  Zenobii 
Pivetrbia,  printed  in  1497,  and  followed  by  a 
Jm*H»  and  OrpAfw,  both  dated  1500. 

1583,  Nae.  23.  Edward  Ardeme*  was  racked 
within  the  tower  previous  to  bis  execution.  Be- 
sides the  rack,  there  was  then  in  that  dungeon 
for  Aereftet,  a  circular  machine  of  iron,  c^led 
the  ScanatgerU  D<ttighter,\  from  the  name  of  its 
inrentor. 

1583.  Died,  Henry  Bvnneman  an  eminent 
printer,  who  dwelt  in  Thames-street,  near  unto 
Baynard's  c&stle,  and  at  Knight  Rider's-street, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Mennaid,  with  this  motto 

*  On  Hte  side  of  the  paptatt,  book!  •eainat  the  qqeen 
and  iirincea  exoommanlc&te,  drew  some  which  had  the 
pope's  power  In  great  reverence  for  tb^  obedience,  and 
ankongst  others  the7  so  distracted  one  Somerrille,  a 
gentienuui,  that  in  tiaate  he  ondcrtook  a  Jonrney  privily 
to  the  qaeen's  couit,  and  breathing  nothings  but  blood 
against  the  Protestants,  be  ftaiioaslx  set  upon  oue  or  two 
by  the  way,  with  bis  sword  drawn.  Being  apprehended, 
he  professed  that  he  woold  have  killed  the  queen  with  his 
own  hands.  Whereupon  he,  and  by  bis  impeachment, 
Ardeme,  his  wife's  father,  a  man  of  very  ancient  irentUity, 
la  theoDonty  of  Warwick,  Aideme's  wife  their  daughter, 
Bomervllle,  and  Hall  a  priest,  as  accessaries  were 
arrmigned.  Three  days  after  Somerville  was  found 
strangled ;  Ardeme  was  handed,  and  the  woman  and 
priest  were  pardoned. — Camden's  Amnala, 

t  Hie  kinds  of  torture  employed  in  the  Tower  were : — 

!.  The  roe*,  a  large  open  frame  of  oak,  raised  three 
ftct  troai  the  cfoond.  The  prisoner  was  laid  under  it,  on 
his  back,  on  the  floor:  bis  wrists  and  ancles  were  attached 
by  oonis  by  two  rollers  at  the  ends  of  the  frame ;  these 
were  moved  by  levers  in  opposite  directions,  till  the  body 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  (nune.  Questions  were  then  put ; 
and  if  the  answers  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  suffierer 
was  stretched  more  and  more,  till  the  bones  started  from 
ttadr  sockets. 

3-  Hie  mxeemger't  iamgMer  was  a  broad  hoop  of  iron, 
so  eaUed,  oonsfittng  of  two  parts,  fastened  to  each  other 
byatiiDg«.  The  prisoner  was  made  to  kneel  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  contract  himself  into  as  small  a  compass  as  he 
conld.  Then -the  execotioner,  kneeling  on  his  shoulders, 
and  having  IntnMlaced  the  hoop  under  bis  legs,  compressed 
the  vlclini  close  together  till  he  was  able  to  tasten  the 
extremities  over  the  small  of  the  back.  The  Ume  allotted 
to  this  kind  of  torture  was  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  it  commonly  happened  that,  from  excess  of 
compression,  the  Uood  started  from  the  nostrils ;  some, 
times,  it  was  believed,  ttom  the  extremities  of  the  hands 
and  feet 

S.  Iron  nonf  fete,  which  could  be  contracted  by  the  aid  of  a 
screw.  They  served  to  compress  the  vrrists,  and  to  sus- 
poMi  the  prisoner  in  the  air  from  two  distant  points  of  a 
beam.  He  was  placed  on  three  pieces  of  wood,  piled  one 
on  the  other,  which,  when  his  bands  had  been  made  fast, 
were  snccessively  withdrawn  from  under  his  feet. 

4.  A  fourth  kind  of  torture  was  a  cell  called  little  com. 
It  was  of  so  small  dimensions,  and  so  constructed,  that 
the  prisoner  could  neither  stand,  walk,  sit,  or  lie  in  it  at 
fbll  length.  He  was  compelled  to  draw  himself  ap  in  a 
sqnatting  posture,  and  so  remained  daring  several  days. 
—LhtfrifVOl.  vili. 


about  it.  Omnia  tenupu  hahent.  He  had  been 
servant  to  Reynold  Wolfe,  and  during  the  time 
he  was  in  business  met  with  g^reat  encourage* 
ment  from  archbishop  Parker,  who  allowed  him, 
to  have  a  shop,  or  shed,  at  the  north-west  door 
of  St.  Paul's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Wells. 
He  left  Henry  Denham  and  Ralph  Newbery 
his  a8.signees.  Bynneman's  first  book  is  dated 
1566,  and  he  printed  in  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  twenty  works.  Some  of  his  printing  has 
already  been  inserted ;  and  from  among  the  rest 
the  following  may  be  noticed : — 

A  large  eolleelion  of  noveU,  dedicated  to  rir 
George  Howard,  matter  of  <Aearmory,8vo,  printed 
for  Nicholas  Englande,  Nov.  8,  1567. 

A  new,  merry,  and  wittie  commedie,  or  enter- 
lude,  newly  imprinted,  treating  vpon  the  hietory 
of  Jacob  md  Emm,  taken  out  of  the  Pirtt  Boom 
ofMoeet,  entituM  Genetit,  1568, 4to.* 

Ofghottet  and  tpiritet  walkvng  by  night,  and 
ttrange  noyet,  eraeket,  and  nmdry  fore  wamyngee, 
whiehe  commonly  happen  before  the  death  of  men, 
great  tlaughten,  and  allerationt  of  kyngdomee. 
Written  by  Lewes  Lauaterus  of  Tigunne.  And 
translated  by  R.  H.  1572, 4to. 

A  new  yearet  gifie,  dedicated  to  the  pop^t 
holinea,  1579, 4to.-— See  page  365,  ante. 

In  1580,  he  printed  a  work  written  by  John 
Welles,  a  scrivener,  in  Fleet-street,  in  which  one 
Arthur  Halle  of  Grantham,  member  of  parlia- 
ment, was  of  casting  reflections  on  sir  Robert 
Belle,  the  then  speaker,  and  several  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  it  was  dedicated  to  sir  Henry  Knyvett. 
One  copv  of  this  work  was  deliverea  to  Henry 
Shurlande,  in  Friday-street,  linen  draper,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Halle.  Bynneman  received  cloth  of 
Mr.  Shurlande  to  the  amount  of  jG6  13t.  4d.  for 
printing  the  said  book.  Twelve  months  after- 
wards, Mr.  Halle  received  six  other  copies  from 
the  printer,  and  his  roan  a  seventh.  'Hiey  were 
all  cited  to  appear  before  the  house  of  commons, 
when  it  appeared  that  Halle  had  given  xx  no- 
bles to  Welles  for  the  copy.  After  expressing 
their  deep  contrition,  they  were  all  sequestered, 
"  and  ordered  to  meet  again  three  different  times 
afterwards,  when  Halle  was  committed  to  the 
tower  for  six  months,  and  until  he  made  a  reta- 
liation to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house,  to  pay 
500  marks,  to  be  severed  from  being  a  member 
of  this  house,  and  to  choose  another." 

The  firit  foure  bookes  of  Virgilt  JEnai,  trant- 
lated  into  English  heroical  verse,  by  Richard 
Stanyhurst.  With  other  poetical  devicet  thereto 
annexed.  At  the  end,  an  epistle  of  the  printer, 
relating  to  the  work.  Dedicated  to  his  brother, 
the  lord  baron  of  Dunfayne,  150  pages,  1583, 
12mo. 

1583.  William  Bartlet,  or  Barthelet,  as 
he  spelt  his  name  both  ways,  followed  the  pro- 
fession at  this  period,  and  printed  two  works. 


*  A  copy  of  the  above  rare  piece,  sold  at  Ma)or  Pear. 
son's  sale,  for  ^l  7s.  At  Mr.  Dodd's  sale  it  produced 
the  sum  of  ^3  ss.  At  Dr.  Wright's  sale,  a  manuscript  copy, 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  sold  for  jff*  lOs.  A  per- 
fect copy  was  in  the  Kemble  collection  s  and  Mr.  Bebw 
perfected  the  copy  in  the  Gairick  collection.— Setoc. 
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1683,  Jan.  8-  Books  delivered  up  bv  the  richer 
PritUert  to  the  eompany,for  the  reli^of  the  poor, 
from  amaafuueript  mdoried  :  Decree*  of  the  Lords 
Ml  the  Star-chamber,  touching  Printers,  Stationers, 
iv.  23  /untt,  EHz.  28,  1685.  Orders  for  them 
lent  to  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Whereas  sundne  decrees  and  ordinances  have, 
upon  grave  adrice  and  deliberation,  been  made 
and  published  for  the  repressing  of  such  great 
enormities  and  abuses  as  of  late  (most  men  in 
tyme  past)  have  been  commonlye  used  and  prac- 
tised Dy  diverse  contemptuouse  and  disoraerly 
persons,  professing  the  arte  or  misterie  of  print- 
mg  and  selling  of  books;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  said  abuses  and  enormities  are  nothing 
abated,  but  (as  is  found  by  experience)  doe 
lather  more  and  more  increase,  to  the  wilful  and 
manifest  breach  and  contempt  of  the  said  ordi- 
nances and  decrees,  to  the  great  displeasure  and 
offence  of  the  queen's  moste  excellent  majestic ; 
by  reason  whereof  sundrie  intolerable  offences, 
troubles,  and  disturbances,  have  happened,  as 
well  in  the  church  as'in  the  civile  government  of 
the  state  and  commonwealeof  thisrealme,  which 
seem  to  have  growen,  because  the  paynes  and 
penalties,  conteyned  and  sett  downe  in  the  same 
ordinances  and  decrees,  have  been  too  light  and 
small  for  the  correction  and  punishment  of  so 
grievouse  and  heynouse  offences,  and  so  the 
offenders  and  malefactors  in  that  behalfe,  have 
not  been  so  severely  punished,  as  the  qualitie  of 
their  offences  have  deserved :  her  majestie,  there- 
fore, of  her  moste  godlie  and  gracious  disposicion, 
being  careful  that  speedie  and  due  reformacion 
be  had  of  the  abuses  and  disorders  aforesaid,  and 
that  all  persons  using  or  professing  the  arte, 
trade,  ormysterie  of  printing,  or  selling  of  books, 
should  from  henceforth  be  ruled  and  directed 
therein  by  some  certeyn  and  knowen  rules,  or 
ordinances,  which  should  be  inviola.blie  kept  and 
observed,  and  the  breakers  and  offenders  of  the 
same  to  be  severely  and  sharplie  pnnished  and 
corrected,  bathe  straytly  charged  and  required 
the  most  reverend  ikther-in-God,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterburie,  and  the  right  honourable  the 
lordes,  and  others  of  her  majesties  privy  council, 
to  see  her  maj  esties  said  most  gracious  and  godlie 
intenUon  and  purpose  to  be  dtuie  and  effectuallie 
executed  and  accomplished.  Whereupon  the 
said  most  reverend  fatner,  and  the  whole  present 
sitting  in  this  honourable  cowrte,this  23d  day  of 
June,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  her  majesties 
reign,  upon  grave  and  mature  deliberation,  have 
or&yned  and  decreed  that  the  ordinances  and 
constitutions,  rules  and  articles,  hereafter  follow- 
ing, shall,  from  henceforth,  by  all  persons,  be 
duly  and  inviolablie  kept  and  observed,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor,  purporte,  and  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  same,  as  they  tender  her  majes- 
ties high  displeasure,  and  as  they  wyll  aunswere 
to  the  contrarie  at  their  uttermoste  peril.  Videlicet. 

Imprimis,  That  every  printer,  and  other  per- 
son, or  persons  whatsoever,  which  at  this  tyme 
present  nath  erected,  or  set  up,  or  hereafter  shall 
erect,  set  up,  keep,  mainteyn,  or  have  anye 
printing-presse,  rowle,  or  other  instrument,  for 


imprinting  of  bookes,  chartes,  ballades,  pour- 
trayctures,  paper  called  damask-paper,  or  any 
such  matters,  or  things  whatsoever,  sliail 
bring  a  true  note,  or  certificate  of  the  saide 
presses,  or  other  printing  instruments  allreadie 
erected,*  within  teime  days  next  coming,  after 
the  publication  hereof;  and  of  the  saide  presses, 
or  other  printing  instruments  hereafter  to  be 
erected,  or  set  up,  from  time  to  tyme,  within 
tenn  days  next  alter  the  erecting,  or  setting  up 
thereof,  unto  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
componie  of  stadoners,  of  the  cittie  of  London, 
for  tne  tyme  being,  upon  payne  that  eveiye per- 
son fayling,  or  offending  nerein,  shall  have  all 
and  averie  the  said  presses,  and  other  instru- 
ments, ntterlye  defaced,  and  made  unserviceable 
for  imprinting  for  ever;  and  shall  also  suffer 
twelve  moneths  imprisonment  without  bayle  or 
maynprise. 

2.  Item,  That  no  printer  of  bookes,  nor  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  set  up, 
keepe.or  mayntain,any  presse  or  presses,  or  any 
other  instrument,  or  instruments,  for  imprinting 
of  bookes,  ballades,  charte,  pourtrayctures,  or 
any  other  thing  or  things  whatsoever,  but  onely 
in  the  citie  of  London,  or  the  suburbs  thereof 
(except  one  presse  in  Uie  universitie  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  other  presse  in  the  universitie  of 
Oxforde,  and  no  more)  and  that  no  person  shall 
hereafter  erect,  sett  up,  or  mavnteyne  in  any 
secrett,  or  obscure  comer,  or  place,  any  such 
presse  or  instrument  before  expr^sed ;  but  Uiat  the 
same  shall  be  in  such  open  place  or  places,  in  bis 
or  their  house  or  houses,  as  the  wardeins  of  the 
said  companie  of  stationers,  for  the  tyme  being, 
or  suche  other  person,  or  persons,  as  by  the  saide 
wardeins  shall  be  thereunto  appointed,  may  from 
tyme  to  tyme  have  readie  accesse  unto,  to  searche 
for  and  view  the  same ;  and  that  no  printer  or 
other  person,  or  persons,  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after withstande,  or  make  resistance  to,  or  in  any 
such  view  or  search,  nor  denye,  or  keepe  secrett 
any  such  presse,  or  other  instrument,  for  imprint- 
ing, upon  payne  that  every  person  offending  in 
any  thing  contrarie  to  this  article,  shall  have  all 
the  said  presses,  and  other  printing  instruments, 
defaced  and  made  unserviceable  for  imprinting 
for  ever ;  and  shall  also  suffer  imprisonment  one 
whole  year,  without  bayle,  or  maynprise,  and  to 
be  disabled  for  ever  to  keepe  any  printing  presse, 
or  other  instrument  for  printing,  or  to  be  master 
of  any  printing-howsse,  or  to  nave  any  benefite 
thereby,  other  than  onelye  to  worke  as  a  journey- 
man for  wagw. 

3.  Item,  That  no  printer,  nor  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  tnat  halli  sett  up  anye  presse, 
or  instrument,  for  imprinting  within  sixe  moneths 
last  past,  shall  herewer  use,  or  occupie  the  same, 
nor  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  erect,  or 
sett  up  any  presse,  or  other  instrument  of  print- 
ing, till  uie  excessive  multitude  of  printers, 
having  presses  alreadie  sett  up,  he  abated, 
diminished,  and  by  death  given  over,  or  other- 
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wiae  biotigfat  to  so  small  a  tramber  of  masten, 
or  ownen  of  printing-howses,  being  of  abilide 
and  good  behaTioni,  as  the  atcbbishopp  of  Can- 
teibiuie  and  bishopp  of  London,  for  the  tyme 
being,  shall  thereupon  think  it  requisite,  and 
conrenient,  for  the  g^ood  serrice  of  the  realme, 
to  have  some  more  piesRes,  or  instruments  for 
printing  erected,  and  sett  up :  and  that  when, 
and  as  often  as  the  saide  archbishopp  and  bishopp, 
for  the  tyme  being,  shall  so  thiulc  it  requisite 
and  convenient,  and  shall  sig^ifie  the  same  to 
the  said  master  and  wardeins  of  the  saide  com- 
panie  of  stationen,  for  the  tyme  being ;  that  then, 
and  so  often,  the  saide  master  and  wardeins, 
shall  (within  cooTenient  tyme  after)  call  the 
asristants  of  the  said  companie  before  them,  and 
shall  make  choice  of  one,  or  more  (as  by  the 
opinion  of  the  saide  archbidopp  and  bishopp,  for 
toe  tyme  being,  need  shall  require)  of  suche 
persons  being  nee  stationers,  as  for  theyr  skill, 
abilitie,  and  good  bebarioor,  shall  be  thought 
by  the  saide  master,  wardeins,  and  assistants,  or 
the  more  parte  of  them,  meet  to  have  the  charge 
and  government  of  a  presse,  or  printing-house ; 
and  .that  within  fowerteen  dayes  next  after  such 
election,  and  choice,  the  saide  master,  wardeins, 
and  fbwer  other  at  the  least  of  the  assistants  of 
the  saide  companie,  shall  present  before  the  high 
commissioners  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  sixe  or 
more  of  them,  whereof  the  saide  archbishopp, 
or  bishopp,  to  be  one,  to  allowe,  and  admitt 
everie  sucbe  person  so  chosen  and  presented,  to 
be  master  and  gouvemoure  of  a  presse,  and 
printing-house,  according  to  the  same  election 
and  presentment,  upon  payne  that  ererie  person 
offending  contraiye  to  the  intent  of  this  article, 
shall  hare  his  presse,  and  instruments  for  print- 
ing, defaced,  and  made  unserviceable,  and  allso 
suffer  imprisonment,  by  the  space  of  one  whole 
yeare,  without  bayle,  or  maynprize.  Provided 
allwayes,  that  this  article,  or  anv  thing  therein 
conteyned,  shall  not  extend  to  the  office  of  the 
queene's  majesties  printer  for  the  service  of  the 
realme ;  but  that  the  said  office,  and  offices,  shall 
be,  and  continue  at  the  pleasure  and  disposicion 
of  her  majestic,  her  heires,  and  successors,  at  all 
tymes,  upon  the  deadi  of  her  highnes's  printer, 
or  otherwise. 

4.  Item,  That  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  im- 
print, or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  or  suffer  by  any 
meanes  to  his  knowledge,  his  presse,  letters,  or 
other  instruments,  to  be  occupied  in  printing  of 
any  booke,  worke,  coppie,  matter,  or  thing  what- 
soever, except  the  same  booke,  work,  coppie, 
matter,  or  any  thing,  hath  bene  heretofore  allow- 
ed, or  heromer  shidl  be  allowed,  before  the  im- 
printing thereof,  according  to  the  order  appointed 
by  the  queene's  majesties  iuiunctions,  and  be 
ust  seene  and  perused  by  the  archbishopp  of 
Canterburie,  and  bishopp  of  London,  for  the 
tjme  being,  or  one  of  them  (the  queene's  majes- 
ties printer  for  some  special  service  by  her  majes- 
tic, or  by  some  of  her  highnes  privie  councell 
thereunto  appoynted;  and  suche  are,  or  shal  be 

griviledged  to  print  the  bookes  of  the  common 
iwe  of  Uiis  reume,  for  suche  of  tiie  same  books. 


as  shal  be  allowed  of  by  the  two  cheefe  justices, 
and  cheefe  barons,  for  the  tyme  being,  or  any 
two  of  them,  onelye  excepted)  nor  shall  imprint, 
or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  any  booke,  worke,  or 
coppie,  against  the  forme  and  meaning  of  any 
restraynte,  or  ordinaunce  conteyned,  or  to  be 
conteyned,  in  any  statute,  or  lawes  of  this  realme, 
or  in  any  injunction  made,  or  sett  forthe  bv  her 
majestie,  or  her  highness  privie  counsel!,  or 
againste  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any  let- 
ters patents,  commissions,  or  prohibicions,  under 
the  greate  scale  of  Englande;  or  contrarie  to 
any  allowed  ordinaunce,  sett  downe  for  the  good 
govemannce  of  the  company  of  stationers,  within 
the  cittie  of  London;  upon  payne  to  haue  all 
suche  presses,  letters,  and  instruments,  as  in  or 
about  the  imprinting  of  any  suche  bookes,  or 
copies,  shall  be  imployed  or  used,  to  be  defaced, 
and  made  uncerviceable  for  imprinting  for  ever ; 
and  upon  payne  allso,  that  everye  offender,  and 
offenders,  contrarie  to  this  present  article,  or 
ordinaunce,  shal  be  disabled  (after  any  suche 
offence)  to  use,  or  exercise,  or  take  benefite  by 
using,  or  exercising  of  the  arte,  or  feate  of  im- 
printing; and  shall  moreoversusteynesix  moneths 
unprisonment  without  bayle,  or  maynprise : 

5.  Item,  That  everie  suche  person,  as  shall 
sell,  utter,  or  putt  to  sale  wittingly,  bynde,  stitch, 
or  sowe;  or  wittinglie  cause  to  be  solde,  uttered, 
put  to  sale,  bounde,  stitched,  or  sowed,  any 
[Kiokes,  or  copies  whatsoever,  printed  contrarie  to 
the  intent  and  true  meaning  of  any  ordinaunces 
or  article  aforesaid,  shall  suffer  tnree  moneth, 
imprisonment  for  lus,  or  their  offence. 

6.  Item,  That  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  war- 
deins of  the  saide  companye,  for  the  tyme  being, 
or  any  two  of  the  saide  companie  thereto  deputed, 
by  the  saide  wardeins,  to  make  searche  in  all 
work-howses,  shopps,  ware-howses  of  printers, 
booke-sellers,  booke-bynders,  or  where  they  shall 
haue  reasonable  cause  of  suspition ;  and  all 
books,  copies,  matters,  and  things  printed,  or  to 
be  printed,  contrarie  to  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  these  present  ordinances,  to  seaze  and  take  to 
her  migesties  use,  and  the  same  to  carrie  into  the 
stacioners-hall  in  London;  and  the  partie,  or 
parties,  offending  in  printing,  selling,  uttering, 
bynding,  stitching,  or  sowing  any  such  bookes, 
copies,  matters,  or  things,  to  arrest,  bring,  and 
present  before  the  said  nighe  commissioners  in 
causes  ecclesiasticall,  or  some  three,  or  more  of 
them,  whereof  the  said  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burie or  bishopp  of  London,  for  the  tyme  being, 
to  be  one. 

7.  Item,  That  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  and  for 
the  aforesaide  wardeins,  for  the  tyme  being,  or 
any  two  by  them  appoynted,  without  lett,  or 
interruption  of  any  person,  orpersons  whatsoever, 
to  enter  into  any  nowsse,  work-howsse,  ware- 
howsse,  shopp,  or  other  place,  or  places;  and  to 
seaze,  take,  and  carrie  away  all  presses,  letters, 
and  other  printing  instruments,  set  upp,  used,  or 
imployed,  contrarie  to  the  true  meaning  hereof, 
to  be  defaced,  and  made  unserviceable,  as  afore- 
said; and  that  the  saide  wardeins  shall  so  often 
as  need  shall  require,  call  the  assistants  of  their 
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saide  companie,  or  the  more  ptirte  of  them  into 
their  said  haJl,  and  there  take  order  for  the 
de&ciug,  burning,  breaking,  and  destroying  of 
all  the  saide  letters,  presses,  and  other  printing 
instraments  aforesaide ;  and  thereupon  shall 
cause  all  suche  printing  presses,  or  other  printing 
instruments,  to  be  defaced,  melted,  sawed  in 
peeces,  broken,  or  battered,  at  the  smythes  forge, 
or  otherwise  to  be  made  unserviceable ;  and  the 
stuff  of  the  same  so  defaced,  shall  redylyver  to 
the  owners  thereof  agayne,  within  three  moneths 
next  after  the  taking,  or  seazing  thereof,  as 
aforesayde. 

8.  Item,  That  for  the  aroyding  of  the  exces- 
sive number  of  printers  within  this  realme,  it 
shall  not  be  lawfull  for  any  person  or  persons, 
being  free  of  tiie  companie  of  stacioners,  on  using 
the  trade  ormysterie  of  printing,  bookeselling,or 
booke-bynding,  to  have,  take,  and  keepe  hereafter, 
at  one  tyme,  any  greater  number  of  apprentizes, 
than  shall  be  hereafter  expressed;  that  is  to  say, 
every  person  that  hath  been  or  shall  be  master,  or 
upper  wardein  of  the  companie,  whereof  he  is  free, 
to  keepe  three  apprentizes  at  one  tyme,  and  not 
above;  and  every  person  that  is,  or  shall  be  under 
wardein, or  of  the  liverie  of  thecompanie  whereof 
he  is  free,  to  keep  two  apprentizes,  and  not  above ; 
and  every  person  that  is,  or  shall  be  of  the 
yeomanrie  of  the  companie,  whereof  he  is,  or 
shall  be  free,  to  keep  one  apprentize  (if  he  him- 
self be  not  a  journeyman)  and  not  above.  Pro- 
vided allwayes,  that  this  ordinaunce  shall  not 
extend  to  the  queen's  majesties  printer  for  the 

re  being,  for  the  ser\'ice  of  her  majestie,  and 
realme,  but  that  he  be  at  libertie  to  keepe 
and  have  apprentizes,  to  the  number  of  sixe  at 
any  one  tyme. 

9.  Item,  That  none  of  the  printers  in  Cam- 
bridge, or  Oxford,  for  the  tyme  being,  shall  be 
suffered  to  have  any  more  apprentizes,  than  one 
at  one  tyme  at  the  moste.  But  it  is,  and  shall 
be  lawfull,  to,  and  for  the  saide  printers,  and 
either  of  them,  and  their  successors,  to  have, 
and  use  the  help  of  anye  journeyman,  being 
freemen  of  the  cittie  of  Iiondon,  without  contrsi- 
diction ;  any  lawe,  statute,  or  commaundement, 
contrarie  to  the  meaning  and  due  execution  of 
those  ordinaunces,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1586,  the  lords  of  the 
star  chamber  affirmed  and  confirmed  their  former 
laws,  empowering  them  to  search  into  book- 
binders' snops,  as  well  as  printing  offices,  for 
unlawful  and  heretical  books,  and  imprison  the 
offenders. 

Many  of  the  richer  printers,  who  had  licenses 
from  the  queen,  g^ranting  them  a  propriety  in  the 
printing  some  copies,  exclusively  to  all  others, 
yielded  dirers  of  these  copies  to  the  company  of 
stationers,  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  poorer 
members  thereof.  A  list  of  these  books  may  be 
seen  in  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin's  Typogra- 
phical Antiquitiet. 

1683. Died,FtLBDEtLic Morel,  (Champenois) 
was  bom  about  1523,  and  denominated  Vancien, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  of  tiie   same 


name,  was  well  skilled  in  the  learned  languages, 
having  been  a  diligent  hearer  of  Tusanus  ;  the 
revision  and  impre.ssion  of  whose  Greek  Lexicon 
he  superintended,  as  corrector  of  the  press   of 
Charlotte  Guiilard.  As  a  typographer,  he  began 
to  be  conspicuous  in  the  year  1557,  havinjf  be- 
come the  son-in-law  of  Michael  Vascosan  ;  and 
printed  various  works,  first  in  conjunction  with 
him,  and  afterwards  distincdy.    He  continued 
to  increase  in  celebrity  ;  giving  to  the  public  at 
his  own  charge,  and  occasionEilly  at  that  of  other 
libraires,  various  works  of  importance.  In  1571 , 
he  received  a  royal  diploma,  constituting  him 
king's  printer  in  ordinary  for  the  learned  lan- 
guages; an  honour  which  he  afterwards  held  in 
conjunction  with  Vascosan  his  father-in-law  ;  as 
appears  from  the  letters  patent  cited  by  Mait- 
taire.    Yet  the  latter  says  he  very  seldom  used 
the  insigne  which  was  common  to  the  inyftret- 
toret  regit,  but  generally  in  the  beginning  of  his 
books  his  own  mark,  the  Mulberry  Tree  ;  and  at 
the  end,  the  "  Scutum,"  or  arms  of  France,  with 
the  words  Pielate  ir  Jtutitia,  and  symbolical 
figures  of  those  virtues.  In  1578,  he  subscribes, 
tn  vico  Jacobao  ad  imigne  Fontit,  at  first  with- 
out, afterwards  with  the  figure  of  a  Fountain ; 
but  in  1580,  in  his  very  elegant  impression  of 
the  Batrachomyamachia,  he  marks  the  titie  with 
the  "  insigne  regium,"  and  its  usual  motto,  sub- 
scribing  apud  Federicum  Morellvm    Typogra- 
phum  Regium,  via  Jac.  ad  insigne  fontit.     Du 
Verdier  says,  that  Frederic  Morel  liad  the  office 
of"  Interprete  du  Roy  pourleslanguesGrecque 
&  Ijatin,'  and  enumerates  some  tianslations  by 
him.    The  mark  which  he  adopted   was  the 
Mulberry  Tree,  in  allusion  to  his  own  name. 
Sometimes  his  books,  like  many  of  Vasoosan's, 
are  found  without  any  device  ;  but  where  the 
"  Moms"  occurs  he  used  this  motto,  generally 
windin  g  round  the  trunk  and  through  the  branches 
riav  iivipov  ayaOiv  Kopiroic  coXodc  irotci. 

Occasionally  he  appears  to  have  varied  his  mot- 
tos.  Two  years  before  his  death,  Maittaire  says 
he  relinauished  the  office  of  king's  printer  in 
favour  or  his  son  of  the  same  name ;  yet  believes 
he  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  till  the 
time  of  his  decease. 

William  Morel,*  was  an  elder  brother  of 
the  above,  and  bom  at  Tailleul,  in  Normandy. 
After  having  matured  bis  acqiiaintance  with  the 
Greek  language,  by  performing  for  some  time 
the  office  of  corrector  of  the  press  of  Joannes 
Lodoicus,  he  established  himself  about  the  year 
154!),  at  Paris;  and  exercised  the  art  with  the 
highest  reputation  for  fifteen  years.  Maittaire 
gives  at  length  his  Index  Librorum,  which  (he 
says)  were  multi  jr  elegantes.  Morel  was  him- 
self a  person  of  great  erudition  ;  which  he 
evinced  by  several  valuable  works  of  his  own. 
He  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  associated 
with  Adrianus  Tumebus,-at  whose  special  re- 


*  The  Editor  has  to  apologise  for  the  nodce  d  William 
Motel  being  inserted  here,  as  at  the  proper  time,  (iHU) 
the  copy  was  mislaid. 
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commendatitMi  Morel  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
Typographus  R^iu ;  and  from  about  the  year 
iSSi,  he  used  the  derice  common  to  the  royal 
printers.  Henry  Stephens  seems  to  accuse  him 
of  faaring  abandoned  the  reformed  religion  ; 
perhaps  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  office  of 
king's  printer.  This  charge  is  clearly  implied 
in  his 

OtruaiHi  HokBLui  tntATmieu. 

DoctoB  et  hie  qaondftnip  magni  patieiuqiie  laborii : 
AuxiUa  luec  utis  ma^na  tjpographiae. 

3ed  quod  non  hxiiva  mpondent  ultima  primia, 
Aza  bene  Hda  isloa,  nee  beoe  llda  manet. 

Ne  mlrmre.  fidem  qnod  et  an  sua  fteteiit  illi ; 
Kamque  datem  Chriato  ftegerat  llle  fidem. 

Maittaire  mentions  as  the  early  mark  of  this 
printer,  the  Greek  letter  e,  cunt  binit  larpen- 
tiiut  ctmtmtectu  j-  Cupidine  medue  Unea  ind- 
iaite.  Beneath  this  hieroglyphic  he  placed  the 
line  from  Martial  :  Victunu gmiumdebet habere 
liicr  :  and  sometimes  the  maxim,  from  Euri- 
pides :  Acvrtpcu  ^potnritie  m^itnpai.  From  the 
testimony  of  M.  Falconet,  it  appears  that  the 
Greek  impressions  of  William  Morel  were  valu- 
able both  for  their  beauty  and  correction. 

After  all  his  meritorious  labours,itappears  that 
William  Morel  left  his  family  in  rery  embar- 
rassed circumstances  at  his  decease ;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  wars  and  public  troubles 
of  that  period,  his  pension  was  not  duly  paid. 
His  widow  for  some  time  continued  the  establish- 
ment ;  which  was  afterwards  vested  in  Stephen 
Pnevosteau,  who  espoused  Jeanne,  the  daughter 
of  William  Morel,  and  adopted  his  mark.  La 
Caille  says  that  Stephen  Presvosteau  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  impression  of  numerous 
and  highly  finished  books.  He  seems  to  have 
exercised  the  profession  till  the  commencement 
of  the  follwing  century. 

La  Croix  du  Maine  says,  that  William  Morel 
had  a  brother  John,  who  was  burned  at  Paris, 
on  account  of  his  religion.  Peignot  relates  that 
this  John  was  indeed  accused  of  herexy,  and  died 
to  prison ;  but  that  his  remains  were  disinterred 
ana  burned  in  1559.  Menage  will  have  it,  that 
this  story  applies  to  Frederic  Morel,  another 
brother. 

1584.  Jan.  10.  Willum  Carter  was  a  daring 
printer,  at  London,  but  seldom  put  his  name  to 
the  books  he  printed ;  the  only  one  found  with 
his  name  is  the  following ;  which  is  noticed  in 
Slrype^  Life  of  Bishop  Aylmer.  One  Carter,  a 
printer,  had  divers  times  been  put  in  prison  for 
printing  of  lewd  pamphlets,  popish  and  others, 
against  the  government.  The  bishop  by  his 
diligence  had  found  his  press  in  the  year  1579, 
and  some  appointed  by  him  to  search  his  house, 
among  other  papistical  books,  found  one  written 
in  the  Frencn,  intituled,  The  innoeency  of  the 
Scotch  queen  ;  who  then  v>as  a  prisoner  for  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  croum  of  England,and  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  a  rebellion.  A  very  dangerous  book 
this  was,  the  author  called  her  the  heir  apparent 
of  this  crown,  inveighed  against  the  late  execu- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  was 
executed  for  high  treason ;  defended  the  rebellion 


in  the  north.anno  1569,*  and  made  base  and  false 
reflections  upon  two  of  the  queen's  chiefest 
ministers  of  state,  viz.  the  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  late  lord  keeper  Bacon  .f 

But  William  Carter's  book,  for  which  he 
suflered,  was  entituled.  Reasons  that  catholicks 
ought  in  any  wise  to  abstain  from  heretical  con. 
ventieles,  said  to  be  printed  at  Douay,  but  really 
at  London,  1680,  in  octavo,  under  the  name  of 
John  Howlet,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth 
The  running  title  ■  treatise  of  schism.  When 
this  book  was  seized  at  his  house,  on  Tower  hill, 
near  London,  he  confessed  there  had  been  printed 
1250  copies.  At  that  time  the  searchers  found 
the  original  sent  from  Rheims,  and  allowed  under 
Dr.  William  Allen's  own  hand  to  be  truly  catho- 
lic and  fit  to  be  published.    See  Wood's  Athena. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1684,  at  a  sessions 
holden  in  justice  hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey  of 
Tendon,  for  gaole  deliveiy  of  Newgate,  Wiiliam 
Carter  was  there  indicted,  arraigned,  and  con- 
demned of  high  treason,  for  printing  a  seditious 
and  traiterousbookinEnglish,entituled,  A  treatise 
of  schism*;  and  was  for  the  same  (according  to 
sentence  pronounced  against  him)  on  the  next 
morrow  drawn  from  Newgate  to  Tybome,  and 
there  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered. — See 
Hollingshead,  p.  1357.  And  forthwith  against 
slanderous  reports  spread  abroad  in  seditious 
books,  letters,  and  libels,  thereby  to  inflame  our 
countrymen,  and  her  majestv's  subjects,  a  book 
was  published  intituled,  A  declaration  of  the 
favourable  dealing  of  her  majesties  commissioners, 
&c.  which  book  also  I  have  caused  to  be  set 
downe  in  the  continuation  of  the  chronicle,  first 
collected  by  Reigne  Wolfe,  and  finished  by 
Raphael!    HoUenshed. — Stow's    Annals. 

Cardinal  Allen,  in  his  answer  to  the  libel  of 
English  Justice,  p.  10  and  II,  says,  "Carter,  a 
poor  innocent  artisan,  who  was  made  away  onelie 

for  printing  a  catholique  booke,  De  Schisme. 

The  said  young  man  Carter,  of  whose  martyr- 
dom we  last  treated,  was  examined  upon  the 
rack,  upon  what  gentlemen  or  catholique  ladies 
he  had  bestowed,  or  intended  to  bestow  certain 
bookes  of  prayers  and  spiritual  exercises,  and 
meditations,  which  he  had  in  his  custodie." 


*  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  aoitevd  June  S,  1571 
was,  withoat  exception,  the  first  sul^ect  in  Eng-land;  and 
tb  e  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  with  his  hi^h  station . 
He  closed  bis  career,  at  length,  the  victim  of  love  and  am- 
bition, in  his  attemptto  many  the  Scottish  queen.  He  died 
with  great  courage  and  magnanimity  amidst  a  vast  crowd 
of  sorrowlHil  and  weeping  spectators. 

t  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  was 
bom  at  Chislebunt,  in  Kent,  in  1510.  He  studied  at  Benet 
college,  Cambridge,  from  jrhence  he  removed  to  Gray's 
Ian  Henry  VIU.  appointed  him  attorney  of  the  court  of 
wards.  On  Uie  accesslcm  of  Elizabeth  he  was  knighted, 
and  in  IS98  was  made  keeper  ofthe  great  seal,  and  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
prudent  and  cautions  in  his  conduct,  making  it  his  study 
never  to  entangle  binudf  with  any  party.  When  the 
queen  came  to  visit  him  at  his  new  honxe,  at  Redgrave,  she 
observed,  alluding  to  his  corpulency,  that  he  bad  built  hia 
bouse  too  little  forliim.  '*Mot  so,  madam,*'  answered  he, 
"  but  your  msiatf  ha*  made  me  too  big  for  my  house. " 
He  died  Febrniay  so,  IS79,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  left  behind  him,  tn  manuscript,  several 
discourses  on  law  and  politics,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  none  of  which  have  been  printed. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRINTING. 


1584.  Richard  JuooE  was  an  eminent  printer, 
who  kept  a  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  at  the 
north  Qoor  of  St.  Paul's  church,  though  his 
residence  was  in  Newgate  market,  next  to  Christ 
church.  The  clajss  of  life  in  which  this  printer 
was  situate,  was  of  great  respectability ;  smce  in 
1531,  he  was  elected  from  Eton,  to  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  whence  he  proceeded  as  a 
scholar.  About  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
as  he  was  zealous  for  the  success  of  that  great 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in 
general,  he  studied  the  art  of  printing,  and  prac- 
tised it  with  great  success  for  many  years.  "  He 
had  a  license  from  government  to  print  the  New 
Tatament  in  £ngli.sh,  dated  Jan.  1550;  and  no 
printer  ever  equalled  him  in  tlie  richness  of  the 
initial  letters,  and  general  disposition  of  the  text, 
which  are  displayed  therein :  being  rightly  called 

ST  Ames  "  very  curious,  in  his  editions  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testament,  bestowing  not  only  a 
nd  letter,  but  many  elegant  initi^  letters,  and 
I  wooden  cuts,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  several  gentlemen."  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  stationers'  company,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  warden  in  the  years  1560, 
1563,  1566;  and  master  in  1568,  1569,  1573, 
and  1574.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne,  he  printed  the  proclamation,  17 
Not.  1557,  and  some  others  afterwards ;  but  the 
7th  Feb.  following,  John  Cawood,  who  had  been 
a  printer  to  the  late  queen,  was  conjoined  with 
him  in  printing  a  proclamation  for  eating  flesh  ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  continued  printing 
jointly  the  state  papers  from  that  time,  tnough  I 
do  not  find  they  had  a  patent  for  so  doing  until 
24th  March,  1560;  by  which  they  were  appointed 
printers  to  die  queen's  majesty,  with  a  salaty  of 
£6  13>.  4d.  the  same  as  had  been  allowed  to 
Cawood,  by  his  patent  from  queen  Mary,  for  his 
life;  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for 
his  being  joined  with  Jugge,in  queen  Elizabeth's 
patent.  He  had  licence  from  his  company  to 
print  the  foUowingbooks,  viz.  From  July,  1557, 
to  July  1758.  '  The  boke  of  Palmeittye.  The 
boke  of  Josephus.  The  Kynge  of  Ryghluousneu. 
The  small  pialler,  in  xvi.  EngUake.  The  thorte 
dixionary.  In  1561.  The  oration  of  Beze. 
Orderi  takai  by  my  Lorde  of  Canterburye  with 
the  rest  of  tlu  Gammittionert.  1566-67.  A 
defence  of  preestesmary get.  1569-70.  Directions 
for  churchwardens  and  swommen.  Wether  yt  be 
mortall  synne  to  tramgresse  dull  lawes.  Dr. 
Storyes  confession  at  his  death.*     He  survived 


*  Dr.  John  Story  was  executed  atTjrbum,  June  i,  1S7I. 
Ooilnr  the  rdgn  of  Mary,  he  was  very  severe  a^nst  the 
Piotestants,  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  fled  to 
Flanders,  where  Ids  exertions  were  used  to  injure  the  trade 
with  England ;  he  was  at  length  tnveighled  away,  and 
brooght  to  London,  and  conOned  in  the  Tower.  He  was 
tried  on  a  char^  of  high  treason,  in  conspiring  the  death 
of  the  queen.  On  his  way  to  execution,  a  person  from  the 
crowd  sang  out, — 

Master  doctor  Story, 

For  you  they  are  right  sorry. 

The  court  of  Louvain  and  Rome; 
Your  holy  father  the  pope 
Cannot  save  yoa  from  the  rope. 

The  hangman  must  have  your  gown. 


Cawood  a  few  years,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  patent  alone.  The  last  procla- 
mation he  printed  is  dated  16th  Feb.  IQCliz. 
1576-7.  Herbert  observes  from  some  letter  of 
T.  Baker,  that  Jugge  had  a  patent  5  May,  2nd 
and  3d  of  Philip  and  Maiy  (]&6&,)  to  print  "  all 
books  of  common  law  for  seven  years."  The 
same  authority  also  states'  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  wife  Joan.  Considering  the  number  of 
years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  his  profession, 
and  the  reputation  of  his  name,  one  is  surprised 
that  the  list  of  books  which  have  issued  from  liLs 
press  is  so  limited.  Seventy  works  bear  his  im- 
print. He  printed  many  editions  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  in  1575,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  book.* 

The  kalender  of  scripture  ;  wherein  theHehru, 
Calldian,  Arabian,  Phenician,  Syrian,  Persian, 
Greek,and  Latin  names  of  nations,  cimtreys,men, 
weemen,  idols,  cities,  hills,  rivers,  and  of  other 
^acfs  in  the  holly  bible  mentioned,  by  order  of 
letters  ar  set  and  turned  into  oour  English  tontf. 
Also  lists  of  persons,  and  books,  from  whom  he 
had  the  subject.  Ato.  By  William  Patten. 

Beueath  the  title  of  this  curious  book  is  a 
rebus  :  an  angel  holfling  the  letter  R  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  in  the  other  comer,  a  nightingale  on  a 
bush,  and  a  label  with  ivgge,  to  express  the 
printer's  name;  with  an  epistle  of  his  to  the 
reader  at  the  beginning. 


mS 


Jugge's  device,  which  is  both  elegantly  de- 
signed, and  freely  cut,  consisted  of  a  massive 
architectural  panel,  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
fruit,  &c.  and  bearing  in  the  centre  an  oval, 
within  which  is  a  pelican  feeding  heryoung,  sur- 
rounded   by  the  mottoes  love   kepyth  the 

LAWE,  OBEYETH  THE  KVNOE,  AND  IS  GOOD, 
TO    THE    COMMEN     WELTHE,    and     PRO    REGE, 

LEGE,  ET  GREGE.  On  the  left  of  the  oval 
stands  a  female  figure,  having  a  serpent  twined 
round  her  right  arm,  who  is  called  on  the 
tablet  beneath  her  prvdencia,  and  upon  the 
left  is  another  female  figure  with  a  balance 
and  a  sword,  called  jvsticia.  In  the  bottom 
centre  is  a  small  cartouche  panel  bearing  the 
annexed  monogram. 

John  Jugge.  Of  this  person  Herbert  re- 
marks, that  he  succeeded  Richard  in  his  busi- 


*  In  1S73,  Richard  Jugge,  besides  the  usual  bowl  and 
spoons,  gave  eight  gryne  cushions  for  the  counsail  cham- 
bers for  the  company  of  stationen. 
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and  probably  in  his  houae;  and  thoag;h  it 
does  not  positiveW  appear  what  relation  he  was 
to  him,  it  is  hivhiy  probable  that  he  was  his  son. 
We  might  periiaps  have  been  satisfied  in  this 
particaur,  but  that  the  register  book,  containing 
the  company's  transactions,  from  1671  to  1576, 
is  missing ;  in  which  period  it  is  likely  he  took 
ttp  his  freedom,  seeing  he  was  brought  on  the 
lirery  in  about  1574.  May  20,  1577,  he  had 
license  to  print  FtUlert  fareuvll  to  Mr.  Fourbou- 
tier  and  omer  gentUmen  adventunn  who  labour 
to  dUeouer  the  right  paaagt  to  Catay.  The  dt- 
UetaUe  and  pleasant  hutorie  of  GerilUm  of  Eng- 
land*. '  It  is  said  that  he  died  before  April  6, 
1579,  when  one  Myles  Jennynge  claimed  the 
copy-right  of  "  a  book  entitled  The  hutorie  of 
GeriUion  of  England,  which  he  affirmed  that 
he  bought  of  John  Jugge."  His  only  work  is 
7%e  Advise  and  Antwer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
See.  1677.    Octavo. 

Joan  Jdooe  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
the  widow  of  Richard  Jugge,  and  mother  of  the 
preceding,  from  her  not  engaging  in  the  business 
until  his  decease.  Herbert  supposed  that  her 
works  were  Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  Quarto. 
ArU  of  Naitigatitm,  1579,  XaA  1680,  Quarto; 
and  Book  of  Common  Praifer,  1580.  Folio. 
He  also  mentions  certain  Sermons  appointed  by 
the  queen,  printed  in  1587,  which  bore  Jugge  s 
monogram,  and  which  were  prolmbly  executed 
by  bis  widow. 

1584.  John  Kingston  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  sometimes  spelt 
his  name  John  Kyngstone.  He  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  Henry  Sutton  daring  the 
whole  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  especially  in  the 
printing  of  church  books.  His  shop  was  at  the 
west  door  of  Sl  Paul's,  in  the  church  yard. — 
Forty-three  works  bear  his  imprint,  among  which 
may  be  noticed : — 

The  teuen  first  bookei  of  the  eneidoe  of  VirgUl, 
conuerled  into  Engliehe  meter  hy  Thomat  Phaer 
squire,  toUicitour  to  the  king  and  queens  majesties, 
attending  their  honorable  counsailein  themarchies 
of  Wales,  38  Mali.  1568,  4to.  Dedicated  to 
queen  Mary. 

Thefardle  of  faeians,  containing  the  aunciente 
manners,  customes,  and  laws,  of  the  peoples  enha- 
biting  the  two  partes  of  the  earth,  called  Affricke, 
and  Asie.  Printed  with  Henry  Sutton,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1556. 

The  woorkes  of  Gefferu  ChoMxr,  newly  printed 
with  divers  additions,  oy  John  Stowe,  with  the 
seige  of  Thebes,  ^c.  by  John  Lydgate,  Monk  of 
Bury.    Printed  for  John  Wight.  1561,  folio. 

Ah  intxctive  againste  vices,  taken  for  vertue  : 
by  Richard  Rice.  With  an  epistle  of  Robert 
Crowley  to  the  reader.  Printed  tor  Henry  Kiric- 
ham.  1583, 12mo. 

1584.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
the  Icelandic  tongue,  was  printed  at  Holum, 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  and  pious 
Ottdbrand  Thoriaksou,  bishop  of  Holum.  To 
accomplish  this  great  work,  the  design  of  which 
he  had  formed  on  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Ho- 
lum, he  purchased  the  printing  press  which  had 


been  established  at  Breidabolstad,  by  Jon  Areson, 
the  last  Catholic  bishop  of  Holum,  and  caused 
it  to  be  removed,  first  to  a  farm  g^ranted  by  his 
Danish  majesty,  for  a  perpetual  residence,  to  the 
printer  and  his  successors  in  office,  and  at  length 
to  Holum,  that  it  might  be  under  his  immediate 
inspection.  Being  a  great  mechanic,  he  intro- 
duced great  improvements,  which  rendered  the 
typographical  productions  of  his  press  far  superior 
to  those  which  had  formerly  issued  from  it. 
The  printer  whom  he  had  employed  was  Jon 
Johnson,  who,  at  his  request,  visited  Copenhagen, 
in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  business.  The 
printing  of  the  bible  was  finished  in  June,  1584, 
u  folio,  under  the  auspices,  and  partly  at  the 
expense,  of  Frederic  II.  king  of  Denmark.*  The 
pages  are  numbered  with  capitals,  after  the 
manner  of  the  German  bible  :  and  Uie  chapters 
are  divided  into  paragraphs,  distinguished  also 
by  capitals  in  the  marg^.  Bishop  Gudbrand 
likewise  ornamented  the  work  with  a  number  of 
cuts,  chiefly  designed  and  engraved  by  himself. 

1684.  A  diseouerie  of  the  treasons  practised, 
and  attainted  against  the  queenes  nugestie,  and 
the  realme,  by  Francis  Throdtmorton,f  who  were 
for  the  same  arrained  and  condemned  in  GuM 
Hall,  in  the  eitie  of  London,  the  2lst  of  May 
past.  London,  priiUed  by  Christopher  and  Robert 
Barker.  1584,  4to. 

1584.  A  true  and  plaine  declaration  of  the 
horrible  treasons,  practised  by  William  Parry^ 
traitor,  agaitut  the  qneent's  majestie.  The  manner 
of  his  arraignment,  conviction,  and  execution,  to- 
getherwith  the  copies  of  sundry  letters,  ofhisand 
others,  tending  to  divers  pwrposes,for  A«  froffts  of 
his  treasons.  Also  an  edition  not  impertinent 
thereunto,  containing  a  collection  of  his  birtk, 
education,  and  course  of  life,  ^-e.  Printed  by 
Christopher  and  Robert  Barker,  1684,  4to 

1584.  Notwithstanding  the  fitvourable  licence 
for  the  encouragement  oT  the  press,  granted  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  July  20,  1534,  it 
appears  that  no  books  were  printed  there,  after 
the  year  1622,  to  the  year  1684,  in  the  space  of 
sixty-two  yeat8,||  when  Thomas  Thomas,  M.  A. 
and  formerly  of  king's  college,  took  up,  and  fol- 


*  Ttedeild  II.,  king  of  Domiaik,  wu  »  moiiifioent 
patron  of  Utentnn:  be  died  April  4,  itss.  In  Ancnit, 
1S78,  Frederick  founded  the  otwervatory  on  the  islud  of 
Hnen,  (called  VenoaUt,  or  the  ecarlet  tale,)  in  the  Baltic,  as 
an  indacement  to  flz  Tyctao  Brahe  ondcr  fala  ImmwHate 
protection.    Bee  ItOl.  post. 

t  Francis  Thiog:moxton  Babmitted  four  ttmea  to  the  tor- 
ture of  the  lack,  and  afterwards  aalBered  on  the  wcalRdd, 
throng  the  pereecution  at  Leicester. 

t  WUliam  Parry  was  executed  in  Palace-rard,  West- 
minster, Feb.  SSth,  1584.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  Wales, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  seal  lot 
the  Catholics  led  him  to  oppose  a  Diaasureof  the  ministry, 
which  had  been  introduced  against  the  Jesuits,  for  which 
he  was  committed  to  custody ;  hot  on  making  his  sub- 
mission was  released,  and  admitted  to  his  pliice  in  the 
house.  The  crime  for  which  he  suffered  wss  for  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  queen,  open  the  confession  of  Sdmund 
NeriUe. 

I  John  Bagford,  in  his  manuscript  collections  fbr  a 
HUiorf  of  Printing,  attribotes  the  cessation  observed  in 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  York,  Tavistock,  St.  Alban's, 
Csaterbory,  and  Worcester  presses,  to  the  interference  of 
cardinal  Wolsey,  during  his  legantine  visitations  of  sevenl 
puts  of  England ;  but  does  not  state  (ay  aathmtty. 
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lowed  tbe  business  of  printing,  and  was  printer 
to  this  unireisit^r,  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  an 
author.  He  printed  eight  different  works  while 
in  business,  and  Thomas  Charde,  who  was  after- 
wards an  eminent  printer  in  London,  was  for 
some  time  his  assistant. 

T  homas  Thomas  is  thus  noticed  in  one  of  Martin 
Marprelate's  pieces,  beginning,  "  Oh,  read  over 
D.  John  Bridges,  for  it  is  a  worthy  worke,  p.  6, 
viz.  As  of  the  Helvetian,  the  Scottish,  French, 
Bohemian,  «nd  the  churches  of  the  Low  Coun- 
trys,  the  churches  of  Polonia,  Denmarlte,  within 
the  dominions  of  the  county  Palatine,  of  the 
churches  in  Saxonie,  and  Swevia,  <Scc.  which 
you  shall  see  evidently  proved,  in  the  harmonie 
of  the  confessions  of  all  those  churches  ;  section 
the  eleventh.  Which  harmonie  was  translated, 
and  printed,  by  that  puritan  Cambridge  printer, 
Thomas  Thomas.  And  although  the  booke  came 
out  by  publicke  authoritie,  yet  by  your  leave, 
the  bishops  have  called  them  in,  agunst  their 
state.  And  trust  me,  his  grace  wiU  owe  that 
pnritane  printer  as  good  a  tume,  as  bee  paide 
unto  Robert  Waldegrave  for  his  sawcines,  in 
printing  my  frend,  and  deare  brother,  Diotrephes 
his  dialogue.  Well  frend  Thomas,  I  wame  yoU 
before  hand,  look  to  your  selfe,  Sic." 

Thomas  Thomas,  M.A.  printer  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  author  of  the  Dietionary, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Thomcu  Tkonuuitu, 
died  a  married  nan  1988,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  August  9, 1588. 

1584.  Of  architecture  the  firtt  <md  chiefeit 
groundi,  vied  in  all  ancient  and  famous  monu- 
ments, fublithed  by  John  Shute,  printer  and 
arehiteet.  Printed  hy  Thomat  Marthe,  folio. 
Ames  found  no  books  that  bore  tbe  name  of 
John  Shute,  as  printer. 

1684.  7%e  temporitour,  that  it  to  'say,  the  oh- 
teurer  of  time,  or  he  that  changeth  with  the  time. 
Conaiyled  in  Latin  by  that  excellent  clarke, 
Woffangut  Mutcuha,  and  translated  into  French 
by  maister  Valleran  Pulleyn,  and  out  of  French 
into  English  by  R.  P.  1666.  Imprinted  at 
Edinburgh  by  Thomas  Vautrollier.  1684,  12nto. 

1584.  Died,  Carolus  Sigonius,  the  author  of 
several  esteemed  works,  was  for  some  time  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Padua,  and 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  republic  of  Venice. 
He  published  a  spurious  work  attributed  toCicero. 
He  would  never  marry ;  and  gave  for  his  reason, 
that  Mirierva  and  Venus  could  not  live  together. 
He  was  bom  at  Modena,  in  the  year  1524. 

1884.  TTie  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  wherein 
the  lewde  dealings  of  Witches  and  Wttchmongers 
is  notablie  detected;  the  knaterie  of  Conjurors, 
the  impietie  of  Inchanters,  the  folite  of  Sooth- 
sayers, the  impudent  falsehood  of  Couseners,  the 
infidelitie  of  At/teists,  the  pestilent  practices  of 
Pythinitts,  the  curiositie  of  Figure-casters,  the 
vanitie  of  Dreamers,  the  beggarly  art  of  Alcumys- 
trie.  Ire.  are  deciphered.  By  Beginald  Scott,  esq. 
London,  imprinted  by  William  Brome. 


*  WoUkng  Mosctdiu  died  «t  Berne,  in  Switzerluid, 
Augiutao,  ista. 


William  Brome  carried  on  printing  from 
1676,  to  the  year  1591,  in  which  year  a  work 
was  printed  for  Joane  Brome,  widow.  She  was 
in  business  for  about  five  years. 

1684.  Alexander  and  Campaspe.  Pitted  bee- 
fore  the  Queenes  Majestic  on  rfew-yeares  Day  at 
Night,  by  her  Majesties  Children,  and  the  Chil- 
dren of  PatUes.  By  John  Lyllie,*  Maister  of 
Artes.  Imprinted  at  London,  for  Thomas  Cad- 
man.  1684. 

1684.  Sapplio  and  Phaon.  Played  before  the 
Queenes  Majestie  on  Shrovetewsday,  by  her  Ma- 
jesties Children  and  the  Boyes  of  Paules.  By 
William  LiUie,  Maister  of  Arts.  Imprinted  at 
London,  for  Tlumuu  Cadman.  1584. 

1684,  July  23.  Died  John  Dat,  the  most 
eminent  typographer  of  his  time.  He  was  bom 
at  Dunwicn  ^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
which  town  he  bequeathed  a  charitable  gift. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing  from  Thomas  Gibson,  because  he 
frequently  used  one  of  that  printer's  devices. 
He  first  began  business  about  1646,  "in  St. 
Sepulchre's  parishe,  at  the  signe  of  the  Resur- 
rection, a  little  above  Holbom  Conduit;"  and 
was  for  a  few.yearsa  partner  with  Wm.  Seres. 
In  1619  he  removed  to  the  old  city  gate  called 
Aldersgate,  of  which  Stow  says,  "  John  Daye, 
stationer,  a  late  famous  printer  of  many  good 
bookes,  in  our  time  dwelled  in  this  gate,  and 
builded  much  upon  the  wall  of  thecitie,  towards 
the  parish  church  of  St  Anne."{  In  Sept.  1662, 
he  had  a  license  for  printing  the  Catechism,  with 
the  brief  of  an  ^  B  C,  or  primer.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  queen  Marv  s  persecutions,  he  for 
some  time  suiKred  impnsonment,  in  company 
with  John  Rogers,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of 
that  period;  but  afterwards  fled  beyond  8ea.|| 
However,  he  returned  in  1566,  when  he  was 
the  first  person  admitted  into  the  livery  of  the 


*  John  Lffly  wu  boni  in  Kent,  tboot  ists,  and  died  in 
1000.  He  wrote  a  woilc  entitled  Buphves,  a  Dacription  of 
d^erent  Charactera,  and  nine  dramatic  piece*,  all  of  wiiich 
are  scarce.  They  are  entitled  Atamnder  and  Campama, 
Bndimion,  Sappho  and  Phaon,  Oatctea,  M$daM,  Mother 
BombUt  Woman  in  the  Moone,  Maid  her  Metamorphoaia, 
and  Lmte  her  Metamorphont.  Siffht  (tf  these  are  in  the 
Garriek  ooUectlon. 

Campagpa  sold  at  Wrifflit*B  tale  for  a  guinea.  In  tiie 
Oarrick  collection.  Sappho  and  Phaon  aold  at  Wricht'a 
sale  for  one  gnineai  and  at  Fearaon's  for  iffl  1  Is.  M.  In 
the  Oarrick  collection. 

-f  Misprinted  Dnlwich  in  Dibdin's  edition  of  Ames's 
Typographical  Antiquitiea;  where  (following  Herbert,  the 
former  editor)  it  is  also  supposed  thatDaywas  "descended 
tma  a  good  family  buried  at  BnuUey-Parra  ;**  but  for 
*'  descended  from*'  we  should  read  merely  "  married  into," 
as  wlU  be  perceived  by  the  account  of  his  family  given  on 
the  present  occasion.  With  regard  to  Day's  descent.  It 
would  rather  seem  that  it  was  of  foreign  oruln,  if  ills  son 
Rtcliard  had  any  better  reason  than  caprice  ror  writing  his 
name  D'AiJe,  as  he  did  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

t  Stow's  SutTey. — Though  Day  erected  new  buildings, 
his  presses  did  not  help  to  keep  the  old  gate  in  repair;  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1817. 

I  Fox's  Booh  of  Martart,  p.  istfl.  Rogers  detailed  to 
Day  his  plan  for  providmg  the  churches  throughout  the 
country  with  Protestant  rnders,  so  as  wholly  to  ezdnde 
tlie  Popish  priests ;  and  it  was  probably  related  to  Fox  by 
Day  himself.  The  fkcts  of  Day's  imprisonment  and  exile 
have  been  overlooked  by  all  his  biographers;  though 
copied  fyom  Fox  by  Strype;  Ames  and  liia  followers  oiuy 
saying,  "It  looks  sa  if  he  forebore  printing  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary." 
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statioDen'  company  after  they  had  Koeived  their 
charter  Crom  Pnilip  and  Maiy. 

After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Day  reoeired 
a  large  share  of  the  patronage  of  those  labourers 
in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  with  whom  he 
had  prerionsly  suffered ;  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  publishers  (to  use  the  modem  word,) 
trading  in  England,  now  so  conspicuously  and 
permanently  Ftotestant.     He  was  chosen  war- 
den of  the  stationers^  company  in  the  years  1564, 
1566,  1571,  and  1575,  and  master  in  1580.    In 
1 572  he  erected  a  new  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
jard  ;  regarding  which,  and  the  important  pa- 
tronage  he  received  from    archbishop  Parker, 
some  interesting  particulars  will  be  found  in  a 
letter  of  that  prelate  to  lord  Burghley,  dated  on 
Dec.  13  that  year,  the  substance  of  which  is 
(^ven  below.  The  archbishop  was  then  anxiously 
engaged  in  providing  suitable  replies  to  the  great 
work  of  popish  polemic,  Nicholas  Sanders,*  De 
Visilili  Mtttanhia  Ecclena  ;  and,  in  the  same 
letter  he  informs  hislordsbip  that  he  had  engaged 
Dr.  Clercke,  of  Cambridge,  to  assist  in  that 
task.f    It  is  well  known  that  at  the  date  of  this 
epistle,  and  for  many  years  after,  English  books 
were  almost  entirely  printeS  in  the  t}-pe  now 
called  black  letter ;  the  Roman  type  was  only 
occasionally  used  for  quotations,  ace.  and  the 
italic,  was  still  more  rarely  employed,  as  may  be 
perceived  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
archbbhop  :  "  To  the  better  accomplishment  of 
this  worke  and  other  that  shall  followe,  I  have 
spoken  to  Dale  the  printer  to  cast  a  new  Italian 
letter,  which  he  is  aoinge,  and  it  will  cost  him 
xl  marks ;  and  loth  he  and  other  printers  be  to 
printe  any  lattin  booke,  because  they  will  not 
beaie  be  uttered,  and  for  that  Bookes  printed  in 
Englande  be  in  suspition  abroade."  It  is  noticed 
by  Herbert  that  the  only  portion  of  Clercke's 
Atpotuio  printed  in  italic,  are  the  quotations ; 
but  it  is  very  remarkable,  with  reference  to  the 
clause  of  Parker's  letter  '*  this  worke  and  other 


*  Hm  witters  to  defence  of  the  oethoUc  reUgioo,  dortng 
the  nign  of  EUxabcth,  were  nomerous,  unone  whom  the 
prindpiil  were  Mlefaolu  Saoden,  Ttiomu  Btapleton,  Willi. 
am  Ralnoldi,  Edorand  Oennilen,  Robert  Tnraer,  WlUiem 
Allea,  nonuu  Harding,  end  Bobert  Panont.  Nicholas 
Sanders  rendered  Unutelf  conspicaoiii  on  variona  occa> 
■lona,  b7  his  oiatoiical  abilities,  and  eapeciallr  at  Uie 
coondl  of  Trent ,  bat  whatever  talenta  he  was  endowed 
with,  be  never  can  be  considered  ■<  an  impartial  laiatoiian. 
Two  of  bit  woito  were  more  fiunoos  tliaa  the  rest.  The 
flist  «••  a  tieatlae  on  fl>e  VitUU  Mlonmrekf  of  M«  Ckmeh, 
and  tlie  other  an  aoconnt  of  the  Origin  and  Progrem  tf 
SdtUm  0/  Snglaxd,  wliich  waa  so  popular  tliat  it  went 
tbrouKh  manj  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Italian 
and  French. 

t  TiMhiatorr  of  this  oontrovenr,  and  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  will  be  fooad  in  Strype's  lAf*  <tf  Parker,  pp.  377  tt 
tea.  Sndi  was  the  abiqaltoos  sapolnteDdence  of  tte  great 
minister  Borghlejr,  that  he  receired  from  ttie  aichblshop 
ffom  time  to  time,  portions  of  Dr.  Clerclie's  book  In  qahm, 
as  they  came  froin  the  press.  In  older  to  complete  Out 
printing,  other  worlis  were  laid  esidei  in  paiticaiar,  It  is 
recorded  tbat  Ushos  Field's  Book  of  fpternat  waa  ddayed 
flrom  Febmarr  nntil  after  Easter.  Dr.  Clacke's  essay  was 
Anally  published  wlthoat  his  name,  under  the  title  of 
FideUM  aervi  tuMUo  in/UeU  itsspeiisto ;  and  was  accompa- 
nied or  shortly  followed  by  another  treatise  by  George 
Acworth,  LL.O.  which.  In  parody  of  Sanndsv'B  title,  was 
called  m  VitiiUi  Rom'  AnartUu.  rSee  the  taU  UUes  given 
by  Herbert  and  Dibdin,  among  Day's  books  of  the  year 
IS730 


that  ihalljollowt,"  that  about  this  time  the  arch- 
bishop's own  work,  De  Anti^uitate  Britarmiat 
EeeUnte,  was  printed  bv  Day  in  a  type  which 
Mr.  Dibdin  terms  "  a  full-sized,  close,  out  flow- 
ing italic  letter."  As  that  g^reat  work,  however, 
is  dated  1572,  and  the  answers  to  Sanders  ap- 
peared in  1573,and  the  size  of  the  type  employed 
in  the  former  (a  folio)  may  be  larger  than  tjiat 
of  the  latter,  (which  are  in  quarto)  this  circum- 
stance may  only  show  the  archbishop's  partiality 
for  the  "  Italian"  style  of  printing.* 

Strype,  in  his  Life  of  archbishop  Parker,  thus 
speaks  of  John  Day :  "  And  with  the  archbishop's 
engravers,  we  may  ioyu  his  printer  Day,  wno 
printed  his  Britith  Antiquifiet,  and  divers  other 
books  b^his  order,  and  especially  such  as  related 
to  the  injnnctJons  and  laws  of  the  church,  for 
whom  the  archbishop  had  a  particular  kindness. 
For  as  he  was  a  promoter  of  learning,  so,  in 
order  to  that,  of  printing  too.  Day  was  more 
ingenious  and  industrious  in  his  art,  and  proba- 
bly richer  too,  than  the  rest,  and  so  became 
envyed  too  by  the  rest  of  his  fraternity;  who 
hindered  what  they  could  the  sale  of  his  books ; 
and  he  had  in  the  year  1572,  upon  his  hands,  to 
the  value  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  worth, 
a  great  sum  in  those  days;  but  living  under 
Aldersgate,  an  obscure  comer  of  the  city,  he 
wanted  a  good  vent  for  them.  Whereupon  his 
friends,  who  were  the  learned,  procured  from  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  a  lease  of  a  little 
shopt  to  be  set  up  in  St:  Paul's  church-yard. 
Whereiipon  he  got  framed  a  neat  handsome 
shop.  It  was  but  little  and  low,  and  flat-roofed 
and  leaded  like  a  terrace,  railed  and  posted,  fit 
for  men  to  stand  upon  in  any  triumph  or  show ; 
but  could  not  in  any  wise  hurt  and  deface  the 
same.^  This  cost  him  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  But 
fOavii  It  tUZovi  tikCov,  his  brethren  the  book- 
sellers envied  him,  and  by  their  interest  got  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  forbid  the  setting  it  up, 
though  they  bad  nothing  to  do  there,   but  by 


*  For  a  portion  cf  the  above  notice  of  John  Day,  I  am 
Indebted  to  a  very  able  article  oommunlcated  to  the 
OenUeman't  Magojeime  by  J.  O.  N.  inserted  in  the  number 
for  November,  ISSS. — Edit. 

t  This  shop  is  mentioned  in  the  impiints  of  four  several 
books  printed  by  Day  in  I57S,  but  not  in  any  other  year. 
The  imprint  of  The  Oooemmmce  of  Vertue,  IS7S,  la  thas 
minutely  conceived ;  Printed  at  London  by  John  Day, 
dwellyng  over  Alderagate,  beneath  Saint  Martins ;  and  are 
to  be  soide  at  bis  long  shop  at  the  Noith-vest  dore  of 
Panics.  In  the  next  year,  however,  whether  the  St, 
Paul's  shop  waa  given  up  or  no,  we  read  instead,  "and  sold 
at  bis  shop  onder  the  gate."  The  Imprints  do  not  bear 
Herbert  oat  in  his  assertion  that  Day  "kept  at  the  same 
time  several  shops  in  diltaent  parti  of  the  town ;"  for 
more  than  two  cannot  be  traced  at  any  one  period. 

t  It  wiU  be  readily  imagined  bow  much  the  eractlon  of 
shops  and  small  hooses  against  St.  null's,  tended  both  to 
deface  and  dilapidate  the  edifice.  A  zealous  promoter  of 
the  repairs  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  had  a  painting  made 
of  the  cathedral,  stock  over  with  mottoes,  one  of  which 
waa 

Vlewe,  O  King,  how  my  wall-creepers 
Have  made  mee  worke  for  ctiimney-swi:epera. 

The  same  painting  shows,  also,  how  the  shops  were  con- 
verted into  stands  for  spectators  on  occasion  of  a  proces- 
sion. It  is  In  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  i 
one  portion  of  wmch  is  engraved  in  WUkiiuon't  Londlttia 
lUtutrata,  and  another  in  NIehol's  Program  of  Mag 
Jamei  <A<  Pint. 
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power.  Upon  this  the  archbishop  brought  his 
business  before  the  treasurer,  and  interceded  for 
him,  that  he  would  move  the  queen  to  set  her 
hand  to  certain  letters,  that  he  had  drawn  up  in 
the  queen's  name  to  the  city,  in  effect  that  Day 
might  be  permitted  to  go  forward  with  his  build- 
ing. Whereby,  he  said,  his  honour  would 
deserve  well  of  Christ's  church,  and  of  the  prince 
and  state.  "The  archbishop  also  made  another 
thing  serve  his  turn  as  a  seasonable  argument, 
which  was,  that  but  lately  the  queen's  privy 
council  had  wrote  to  him,  and  the  other  ecclesi- 
astical commissioners,  to  help  Day;  perhaps  in 
vending  his  books,  and  encouraging  those  of  the 
clergy  to  buy  them."  In  September,  1552,  Day 
obtained  a  license  to  print  king  Edward  the 
Sixth's  Catechism  in  Latin  and  English ;  but  as 
Uiis  militated  against  the  privilege  granted  to 
Wolfe,  vide  ante,  page  353,  he  seems  to  have 
applied  for  redress  to  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  in 
whose  papers  occurs  the  foUowinsf  memorandum 
relative  to  this  affair.  "  Item,  that  whereas  one 
Day  hath  a  priviledg^  for  the  Catechisme,  and 
one  Reyne  Wolfe,  who  hath  a  former  privilege 
for  Latin  books,  they  mar  joyne  in  printing  of 
the  sayd  Catechisme."  The  conclusion  was,  that 
Wolfe  was  entitled  to  print  it  in  Latin,  whilst 
Day  was  confined  to  the  English  translation,  for 
which  another  confirmatory  license  was  issued, 
bearing  date  the  26th  of  March,  1553,  wherein 
he  is  allowed  to  print  a  brief  A,  B,  C,  annexed 
to  the  Catechisme.  He  also  enjoyed  the  printing 
and  reprinting  of  all  the  work^  of  John  Ponet, 
bishop  of  Winchester, and  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Becon,  Professor  of  Theology ;  and  a  patent 
dated  the  2nd  of  June,  1668,  gives  him  the 
power  of  printing  the  Pttdnut  of  iSauid  in  Metre. 
This  was  renewM  on  the  26th  of  August,  1579, 
to  him  and  to  his  son  Richard  Day,  for  their 
joint  and  separate  lives. 

An  honour  of  much  gi'eater  importance  in  the 
annals  of  type-founding,  belongs  to  the  memory 
of  John  Day.  He  was  the  first,  and  in  1574, 
the  only  printer  who  had  cut  Saxon  characters. 
This  is  recorded  by  archbishop  Parker  himself,* 
in  his  preface  to  JElfredi  Regie  Het  Gettce, 
printed  m  1574  together  with  Walsingham's 
ipotUgma  Neuttrite:  but  the  types  had  Aen 
been  used  for  three  former  works, — ^for  a  Saxon 
homily  edited  by  the  archbishop,  under  the  title 
of  A  Tettimonie  of  Antiqititie,  Sec.  in  1567;  for 
Lambarde's  Archaicnomia,  in  1568;  and  for  the 
Saxon  Gospeb  edited  by  Fox,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Parker,  in  1571. 

The  Aelfredi  Regit  Ret  Geetae,  [ah  Asser.]  is 
entitled  to  particular  notice,  since  it  is  the  earlieit 
collection  of  our  national  history,  printed  in  Eng- 
land ;  its  contents,  moreover  are  intrinsically 

*  Jam  vero  cnm  Daynstnncraidias  jttimiu  (et  oomlttm 
oerte  quod  sdam  aolus)  has  formas  eerl  Indderit,  facUe 
qoB  Sazonlds  Uteris  peracrlptasnnt,  Usdem  typls  diralgar 
bantur.'* 

t  lu  the  library  of  Trmity  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  three 
treatises  of  Aeffredi  Regit  Ra  Galx.  Hutoria  BreiiU 
noma!  Walnngkatn,  and  Ypodigma  Nentrim  Per  Thomam 
De  WttMngham,  are  found  boimd  together;  and  formerly 
the  archbisbop  Parker's  own  copy. 


valuable  and  important  to  the  antiquary.  For 
if  every  other  claim  were  waved,  this  work  must 
be  regarded  as  an  object  of  peculiar  in  teiest^f  only 
on  the  ground  of  uiat  precedence  to  which  it  is 
entitled  before  any  other  collection  of  Britisb 
historians.  The  following  description  is  takea 
from  tlie  Bibliographical  and  Retrospective  Mis- 
cellany. In  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  elaborate 
wood-cut  tide,  we  read, 

AELFREDI  RE-Gis  Res  obstae'. 

These  words  surmount  a  portrait,  intended,  we 
presume,  to  present  king  Alfred ;  the  following 
lines  are  in  a  compartment  beneath  : 

NobUUas  innafa  tihi  probitatia  Aonorcm, 
Armiimtetu  AeffireM  tkdtt,  probitaq'  laiorem, 
Ptipehmmf  uibor  nomen:  emi  nixtn  dolmi 
Onadia  temper  erant ;  ^ea  temper  mUio  timori. 

The  volume  begins  with /our  leaves ;  U  "  Pra- 
efatio  ad  Lectorem,"  then  one  blank.  The  work, 
which  is  in  the  Saxon  character,*  consisting  of 
forty  pages,  immediately  follows,  after  which 
are /our  other  leaves,  nit  it  the  Preface  how 
S.  Gregory  this  book  made,  in  Saxon,  with  au  in- 
terlineary  English  translation,  and  afterwards 
the  same  preface  in  Latin ;  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  body  of  the  work  oIotu  is  paged,  the 
other  leaves,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the 
termination,  are  not  numbered .  Dr.  Dibdin  ob- 
serves, that  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
important  volumes  which  ever  issued  from  the 
press  of  Day,  and  exhibits  another  splendid  mo- 
nument of  the  noble  spirit  of  patronage  of  arch- 
bishop Parker ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  he  sustained  the  cost  of  the  publication. 

In  addition  to  his  Saxon  ana  Italian  types, 
Herbert  states  that  Day  brought  the  Greek  to 
a  veiy  great  perfection.  "  Day  seems  indeed," 
remarks  Dr.  Dibdin,  while  speaking  of  this  sub- 
ject, "  to  have  been  (if  we  except  Graflon)  the 
Plantin  of  old  English  typograpners  ;  while  his 
character  and  reputation  scarcely  suffer  diminu- 
tion from  a  comparison  with  those  of  his  illustri- 
ous contemporary  just  mentioned.''  He  made  a 
multitude  of  mathematical  schemes,  maps,  and 
other  devices,  both  in  wood  and  metal ;  his  owa 
head  and  arms,  with  other  people's,  and  what- 
ever tended  to  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  his 
works."  When  the  Puritanic  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament  (in  which  the  government  of  the 
English  church,  bishops,  &c.  were  attacked  with 
great  severity)  first  appeared,  a  very  close  search 
was  made  for  the  printers  of  it,  in  which  "  Day 
the  printer,  and  Toye  the  bookbinder,"  were 
engaged  with  a  pursuivant  and  other  officers  by 
appointment  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  Several 
were  found  and  examined,  one  of  whom  was 


•  Btrype  Informs  us  that  this  work  was  printed  from  an 
ori(iiial  mannscript,  "  to  a  word,"  and  that  the  archbishop 
delayed  the  polkUastlon,  "of  which  there  had  been  great 
expectation  among  the  learned,"  owing  to  his  care  in  cor- 
rectins,  printing,  and  having  a  few  preaeutation  coplea 
bonno,  "  wherein  he  was  very  curious." — Ltfe  of  Parker, 
pp.  471,  JS». 
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named  AspHiijperiiaps  that  Thomas  AspKn*  who 
became  appientice  to  Day,  from  the  Annunciation 
of  1966,  for  eight  years,  since  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  was  received  into  Day's  house, 
where,  howerer,  he  attempted  to  assassinate  his 
benefiustor,  his  wife,  and  some  otheis  of  his  family. 
On  the  8th  of  January,  I&83,  he  gave  up  to  the 
disposal  of  the  company  and  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  his  right  to  certain  books  and  copies  which 
were  his  property. 

In  "  a  note  of  the  offices,  and  other  speciall 
licences  for  printing,  punted  by  her  Ma"'  to 
div'se  p'sons,  with  coniecture  of  the  valuation," 
written  for  lordBuighley  by  Christopher  Barker, 
the  queen's  English  printer,  in  December,  1582, 
is  this  account  oft 

Mr.Daye.  In  the  priviledge,  or  private  licence 
grannted  to  Mr.  Daye,  are  among  other  things 
the  PSalmes  in  meeter,  w*'  notes  to  sing  them  m 
the  churches,  as  well  in  foure  p'ts,  as  in  playne 
songe,  w'^  being  a  parcell  of  the  church  service, 
proply  belongeth  to  me.  This  booke  being  oc- 
cupied of  all  sortesofmen,women,  and  children, 
and  requiring  no  great  stock  for  the  fumyshing 
thereof,  is  therefore  gajrnefull.  The  small  cate- 
chisme  aloue,  taught  to  all  lyttle  children  of  this 
realme,  is  taken  oute  of  the  Booke  of  Com'on 
Prayer,  and  belongeth  to  me  also,  w*'  Mr.  Jugge 
eolAe  to  Mr.  Daye,  and  is  likewise  included  in 
this  patent  procured  bv  the  right  honorable  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  tnerefore  for  duties  sake  I 
hold  my  self  content  therewith.  This  is  also  a 
profitable  copie,  for  that  it  is  general!,  and  not 
greatlie  chargeable." 

In  a  complaint  from  the  printers  and  stationers 
in  general  of  the  "  priviledges  lately  granted"  to 
several  persons  enumerated,  the  date  of  which  is 
either  1682  or  1583,  occurs 

"  John  Daye,  the  printing  of  A  B  C  and 
Catechismes,  ^t*  the  sole  selling  of  them,  by  the 
coUo,  of  a  com'ission.  These  books  weare  the 
onelie  releif  of  the  porest  sort  of  that  companie." 
We  have  before  seen,  however,  that  this  property 
had  been  Day's  from  the  time  of  Edwanl  VI. 

After  having  followed  the  profession  with  zeal, 
ability,  and  reputation,  for  forty  years,  he  died 
at  Walden,  in  Essex,  and  "  was  buried  in  the 
parish  chaich  of  Braidley-Parva,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  where,  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  is  a  stone  table,  fixed  to  his  memory, 
on  which  is  inlaid  in  brass  the  effigies  of  a  man 
and  woman,  kneeling  against  a  table,  before 
which  are  two  children  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
behind  the  man,  six  sons,  and  behind  the  woman, 
five  daughters,  all  kneeling.  On  the  top  of  the 
stone  are  three  escutcheons  on  biass  plates,  under 
which  is  cut,  in  capital  letters,  mihi  vita 
CBRisTvs.    Under  the  two  effigies  of  Day  and 


*  Berbert  hu  noted,  ftom  the  books  of  the  stktlooen* 
companr,  that  one  niomM  Axplyn  was  bonnd  (ffaentice 
to  Mr.  Dajr,  from  the  Annondntion,  IsdS,  tm  eight  yeut  i 
and  that  one  Robot  AsplTn,  anirentioeto  Kdward  Batton, 
«a«  made  free,  October  sth,  iS7e. 

t  From  the  Bnrfhief  manoacrtpts,  (Lanadowne  collec- 
tion, Britlah  Maseam,)  xlvUt.  81.  A  cuiloaa  docmneat, 
which  Mr.  KUii  aome  T-ears  ago  iatrodaced  to  the  notice  of 
tlie  (ocietjr  of  antlqaatln. 


his  wife,  are  the  following  verses,  cut  in  the  old 
English  letter:  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  which 
verses  it  should  seem  to  be  intimated  (according 
to  Granger)  that  Fox  undertook  the  laborious 
work  of  Act!  and  Monumenti,  at  his  instance — 

Ben  ljt»  the  Daye,  that  darkneaa  conld  not  blind. 
When  jioptsh  toggea  had  OTCrcaate  the  sonne, 
Ihia  Daye  the  cmell  nlshte  did  leave  behind. 
To  view,  and  thew  wliat  Modi  actes  were  donne. 
Be  aet  a  Fox  to  wilght  how  martyrs  mnne. 
By  death  to  lyfe.    Fox  Tentued  paynea  and  bealtli. 
To  give  tbaa  light ;  Daye  apent  in  print  Ilia  wealth. 
But  CkMl  with  gayne  returned  hia  wealth  agayne. 
And  gave  to  Um  aa  be  gave  to  the  poore. 
Two  vyvet  he  had,  pertakcra  of  his  payne. 
Each  wyfe  twelve  babes,  and  each  of  them  one  more: 
Ala  (i.e.  Alice)  was  the  last  encreaaer  of  his  store. 
Who  mourning  long  for  being  left  alone. 
Set  up  tlila  tombe,  herself  tam'd  to  a  stone.* 
Oblit  as  Joly,  1M4. 

John  Fox,  whose  name  is  so  prominently 
introduced  into  his  epitaph,  was  evidently  one  of 
the  principal  purveyors  for  his  press;  his  name 
occurring  frequently  as  an  editor.  Of  the  AcU 
and  Monumenti,  Day  printed  four  folio  editions, 
in  15fl3,  1&70,  1576,  and  1583;  and  his  son 
Richard  another  in  1596.  Of  the  first  edition 
Dr.  Dibdin  has  given  a  very  full  account,  with 
several  specimens  of  the  ably  executed  cuts. 

Anthony  a  Wood,  in  his  Life  of  Fox,  states 
that  when  at  Basil  he  was  "a  most  painful 
labourer  at  his  pen  in  the  house  of  Oponnus,  a 
learned  printer;"  and  that  after  his  return  to 
London,  where  he  was  very  bountifully  enter- 
tained in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  "  manor  place, 
called  Christ  Church,"  "from  that  house  he 
travelled  weekly,  every  Monday,  to  Uie  house  of 
John  Day,  the  printer,  to  consummate  his  AcU 
and  MomtmenU  of  the  Church,  and  other  works 
in  English  and  Latin."t  To  the  liberality  of 
Day  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  publication  of 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyr*,  of  which  he  himself 
printed  many  editions.  It  was  published  Cum 
privilegio  reg.  majest.  1562,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
the  5th  and  6th  lines  of  the  verses  upon  his 
monumental  tablet. 

The  following  contemporary  "  squib"  against 
Day  and  Fox,  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Dibdin 
by  Dr.  Bliss,  from  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  Pricke  of  Conieienee,  in  the 
Bodleian  libiaiy: 

The  grave  eonnsell  of  Oravcaend  barge 

Geveth  Jlum  Daye  a  privilege  large. 

To  put  this  in  prynt  for  Ills  gaynea. 

Because  in  the  Legend  o/  ij/ee  he  talceth  paynes  j 

Coramandinge  other  upon  payne  of  slavery 

That  none  prynt  thys  but  JJkou  Daye 

the  prynter  of  Fiwe  hit  Jbuwry. 

Dr.  Dibdin  has  copied  two  of  the  portraitsf 
of  Day,  which  occur  in  some  of  his  works,  and 

*  Herbert  presume*  that  she  was  remarried  to  a  person 
named  Stone. 

t  One  of  them  is  very  finely  executed ;  the  orthography 
of  the  inscription  prorea  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  foreign 
artist :  L»n  is  niATas,  ams  sxath  is  Liira  :  xtatis 
BDX  xxzx.  IsAs.  I.D.  Theporlaitof  JohnSay,  isperh^is 
the  earliest  of  our  ancient  printers,  wliich  can  be  depended 
upon  as  genuine.  Hie  fiiat  appeared  in  tiie  Btemente  nf 
Oeomeirie  of  the  awff  mumcient  PhUoeopher  EveUde  0/ 
Megan,  U70,  foliO)  but  the  original  wood  cut  bean  the 
date  of  1501. 
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also  his  mark,  the  design  of  which  is  well  con- 
ceived ;  the  sun  is  represented  rising,  and  a  boy 
awakens  his  sleeping  companions,  saying, 
"Arise,  foe  it  is  Day;"  which  is  evidently  a 
pun  upon  his  name,  a  custom  to  which  the  an- 
cient printers  were  much  attached  ;  but  besides 
the  mere  play  upon  the  word,  it  certainly  alluded 
to  the  day  of  Protestant  reformation,  which  had 
been  rapidly  brought  forward  by  the  aid  of 
printing. 


{.> 


Afifaft-H    ^i«  Piiy' 


The  sign  of  Day's  first  shop,  in  Sepulchre's 
parish, — me  Resurrection, — has  been  supposed 
to  have  had  a  similar  allusion. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  works  bear  the 
imprint  of  this  truly  eminent  typograi>her  ;  and 
the  long  descriptive  list  of  his  productions  occu- 
pies pp.  616-680  of  Herbert's  Ames,  and  pp.  48- 
177  ot  the  fourth  volume  of  Dibdin's  edition. 

The  principal  particulars  known  of  Day's 
family  history  nave  been  derived  from  the  above 
epitaph.  He  married  two  wives,  and  had  by 
each  thirteen  children.  The  name  of  his  first 
wife  is  not  recorded.  The  second  was  a  gentle- 
woman of  the  name  of  Lehunte,  entitled  to  bear 
six  quarterings  in  her  shield.  He  bore  for  his 
armorial  ensign,  ermine,  on  a  fesse  indented 
(azure)  two  eaglets  displayed,  (argent;)  and  for 
a  crest  a  demi-eagle  displayed  rising  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet. 

Of  John  Daye's  twenty-six  children  the  name 
of  only  four  are  known.  The  burial  of  one,  and 
his  own  interment,  are  thus  recorded  in  Bradley 
Parva  register : 

1581.  Butholomew  the  Bonne  of  John  Dar,  gent, 
buryed  the  0  oft  May. 

1584.    Johi'B  Day,  gent.  In Waldlnensi  in  Esaez 

xzUi  Jnly,  aepolti  tamen  in de  Bradley,  a  Aug. 

Richard  Day  was  elected  from  Eton  college 
in  the  year  1571,  to  king's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  be  assumed  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  became 
Fellow.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
printing  business,  and  was  perhaps  made  free  of 
the  stationers'  company  by  his  father's  copy,  since 
he  was  called  on  the  livery  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1578  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  served  any 
office,  and  an  apprentice  which  he  took  in  June. 
1580,  was  rebound  to  Ganat  Dewce  for  nine 
years,  in  July,  1581.  His  residence  was  at  his 
lather's  house  in  Aldersgate,  but  he  had  also 
"  the  long  shop"  at  the  west  end  of  St  Paul's 
church  yard,  bearing  the  sig^n  of  the  three  lilies 
growing  from  one  stalk  in  the  midst  of  thorns, 
with  the  motto  Sicvl  Litiwn  inter  Spinae,  i.  e. 
as  the   Lily  among  tlioms,  taken  from  Can- 


,  tides,  chap.  ii.  r.  2.  according  to  the  vulgate 

I  translatio,n.  This  sign  and  motto  he  used  as  a 
device.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
;  work  printed  by  Richard  Day  after  the  year 
I  1581 ;  and  Herbert  imagines,  that  as  he  then 
turned  over  his  apprentice,  he  left  the  business, 
I  and  assigned  his  patent  copies  to  others,  and 
i  succeeded  John  Fox  as  minister  at  Riegate,  in 
Surry.  His  literary  works  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing : — A  copy  of  Latin  verses  Cinitra  Papitta* 
incendiarioi,  attached  to  Fox's  Martyrology, 
Edit.  1576 :  a  translation  of  Fox's  book  De 
Chruto  triumpkarUe  Conutdia,  with  a  preface 
and  two  dedications  of  the  volume,  printed  in 
different  editions,  one  of  which  he  signs  "Rich  : 
A'ije"  a  preface  to,  and  perhaps  the  transla- 
tions of  the  TettamaiU  oj  xii  Patriarcht;  a 
Latin  pre&ce  to  Peter  Baron's  treatise  De  Fide, 
and  he  was  probably  the  author  of  other  similar 
works.  As  a  printer  his  name  appears  to  only 
three  works  ;  and  twelve  books  were  printed  by 
various  persons  for  the  assigpas  of  Richard  Day. 
These  works  are  all  of  a  religious  character. 

John  Day,  another  son,  bom  "  near  or  over 
Aldersgate,"  about  1566,  was  also  a  learned 
scholar  and  author,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  college, 
Oxford.  He  was  presented  by  sir  William  Soame, 
to  whom  he  was  related,  to  the  vicarage  of  Great 
Thurlow,  where  he  died  in  1627.  See  Wood's  • 
Athena  Oxoniemit,  (edit.  BIi$s)  vol.  ii.  coll.  412. 
A  fourth  brother  was  Lionel  Day,  fellow  of 
Baliol  college,  and  rector  of  Whichford,  in 
Warwickshire,  where  he  died  1640,  aged  70. 
He  published  a  Concio  ad  Clerrum.  Wood's 
Fattt,  vol.  i.  coll.  376.) 

1684.  7'Ae  Arm^gnment  of  Paris.  Presented 
before  the  Qvetne»  Majetties,  hy  the  children  of 
her  chappell.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry 
March,  anno  1584.  This  piece  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare;  but  its  real  author  was 
George  Peele. — Beloe. 

1584.  A  right  excellent  and  Famous  Comeedy, 
called  the  Three  Ladies  of  London.  Wherein  is 
notably  declared  and  setfoorth  liow,  by  the  means 
of  lucre.  Love  and  Conscience  is  so  corrupted,  that 
(he  one  is  married  to  Dissimulation,  the  other 
fraught  with  all  abomination.  A  perfect  patteme 
for  all  estates  to  look  into,  and  a  work  right  tvorthy 
to  be  marked.  Written  by  W.  R.  At  it  hath 
been  publiquely  played.  At  London,  printed  by 
Royer  Warde,  dwelling  neer  Holbume  Conduit, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Talbot.     1584. 

1584.  The  following  is  a  curious  fact,  regard- 
ing the  state  of  the  roads  in  England  at  this 
period ;  and  that  although  officers  were  appoint- 
ed, they  could  not  effectually  annihilate  these 
"  detestable  malefacts,"  as  they  were  called ;  for, 
amongst  the  records  of  the  drapers'  company,  at 
Shrewsbury,  there  is  the  following  minute  : 
"25  Elizabeth,  anno  1583.  Ordered,  That  no 
draper  set  out  for  Oswestry  market,  on  Mondays, 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  forfeiture 
of  6).  %d.  ;  and  thdt  they  icear  their  weapons  all 
the  way,  and  go  in  company.  Not  to  go  over  the 
Welsh  bridge  before  tne  bell  toll  six."  It  is 
further  stated,  that  "  William  Jones,  esq.  left  to 
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the  said  compaoy  £1  St.  8(2.  to  be  paid  annually 
to  the  vicar  of  St.  Alkmunds,  reading  prayers  on 
Monday  mornings,  before  the  drapers  set  out  for 
Oswestry  market." 

1584,  June.  Died,  Huldric  Fuooer,*  an 
eminent  patron  of  literary  men,  and  a  great  pro- 
moter of^the  art  of  printing.  He  was  bom  at 
Augsburg,  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1526,  and 
sprung  from  a  family  conspicuous  both  for  its 
antiquity  and  wealth.  For  a  time,  he  discha^d 
the  office  of  chamberlain  to  pope  Paul  III. 
but  afterwards  became  a  protestant ;  was  himself 
learned,  and  expended  extraordinary  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  and 
cauang  them  to  be  printed.  In  1558,  Henry 
Stephens  the  second,  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Typographu  ilhutrit  viri  Huldnci  Fuggeri, 
Domini  in  Kirchperg,  Ir  Weyssenhom.\  It  is 
highly  probable  tnat  Henry  Stephens  was  in- 
debted for  this  distincuon,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Henry  Scrimger,!  a  Scotch  professor,  of 
considerable  erudition,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  friendship  and  literary  intercourse. 
Huldric  rugger  assigned  to  Henry  Stephens  an 
annual  gratuity,  which  some  accounts  hare  esti- 
mated at  the  sum  of  fifty  gold  crowns ;  but  how 
long  our  printer  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
this  pension,  it  does  not'  distinctly  appear.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  family  of  Huldric,  offended  at 


*  The  name  t^ipean  greatly  diTersMcd :  Morerl  temu 
them  Fowcherti  Rabelais,  lea  Fourquet  ^AwAourg;  his 
annotstor,  la  /amiUe  ia  Fouera,  <ni  Fuggert.  They  were 
Terydlstinffuiabed  merchants  of  Aagsbtug^,  says  M.Bayle. 

t  The  earliest  work  which  ezUbita  Henry  Stephens 
BBdertte  designation  olilhutttt  vtri  Holdrichi  Fuooiri 
TrPooaATHcrs,  appeared  in  ISM,  entitled  Imptratarum 
JuttiMiani,  Jtutini,  LeoniSf  Novella  Conatituitonee ;  Jue- 
Uniani  Edicfay  Orteee;  fol.  This  work  was  prepared  for 
tlie  press  by  Henry  Scrimger  ;  who  in  his  capacity  of 
editor.  Inscribed  it  to  his  patron  tJliic  or  H  aldric  fagga. 

t  Henry  Scrimger  was  descended  firom  one  of  the  first 
femilies  of  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  1506, 
and  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  afterwards  at  St-Andrew's.  He  travelled  throufch 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  formed  acquaintances  with 
the  learned  of  every  country.  He  settled  at  Geneva,  wliere 
he  tanght  philosophy ;  but  was  soon  afterwards  invited  by 
THrich  Fagger  to  reside  with  him  at  Ang:8burg,  and  con- 
tinned  for  many  yean  employed  chiefly  in  collecting booln 
and  manoscripts  under  the  patranage  of  ills  beneftctor. 

The  only  worlc  wlilch  Scrimger  appears  to  have  pub- 
lished, besides  the  HUtarg  of  Franeima  Spira,  a  notorl- 
008  apostate,  of  whose  extraordinary  case  he  wrote  a 
narrative,  was  an  edition  of  the  Notellce  ConttUutUnue  of 
Justinian,  in  Greek;  a  work  which  was  highly  prized  by 
the  tint  lawyers  of  the  time. 

Hie  testinionies  to  Scrimgec's  worth  and  merits,  by  his 
Gotemporaiiea,  are  ntunerous.  Thuanus,  Casaubon,  and 
Stephens,  wltli  many  others,  mention  his  name  with  the 
mgliest  enoomloms.  Dempster  says  he  was  a  man  inde- 
fatlgable  in  lUs  reading,  of  a  most  exquisite  Judgment,  and 
withoot  the  smallest  particle  of  vain  glory.  And  the  great 
C^nianos  was  accostomed  to  say,  that  he  nerrr  parted  Itom 
the  company  of  Henry  Scrimf^er,  without  having  learned 
something  that  he  never  knew  before.  Scrim{;cr  returned 
to  (Geneva,  where  he  died,  at  the  end  of  1573  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1573. 

His  library,  which  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
Europe,  lie  left  by  testament  to  his  nephew,  Peter  Young, 
who  was  Boclianan's  assistant  in  the  education  of  James 
VI.,  and  it  was  brought  over  to  Scotland  by  the  testator's 
brother,  Alexander  Scrimger,  in  the  year  1573.  Besides 
many  valuable  Ixiolcs,  this  library  contained  manuscripts 
of  great  value ;  but  Young  was  not  a  very  enthusiastic 
scholar ;  and  as  he  was  more  intent  upon  advancing  his 
personal  interests  In  the  world,  and  aggrandizing  hLs 
family,  than  forwarding  the  progress  of  knowledge,  they 
probably  came  to  but  small  account. 


the  excess  to  which  he  carried  his  passion  for 
collecting  manuscripts  and  books,  and  his  patro- 
nage of  letters,  at  length  instituted  a  legal  prt>- 
cess,  and  caused  him  to  be  declared  incapable  of 
the  administration  of  his  own  property.  Some 
accounts  have  stated  that  this  sentence  produced 
a  melancholy,  which  accelerated  his  death  ;  but 
according  to  M.  Bayle,  his  epitaph  says  that  he 
was  unshaken  by  this  rude  blow,  and  that  he 
also  recovered  possession  of  his  property,  and 
inherited  the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  had 
retired  to  Heidelberg,  and  there  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight  years,  bequeathing  to  the  palati- 
nate his  fine  liWry,  and  perpetuating  his  own 
memory  by  various  literary  and  charitable  foun- 
dations. He  purchased  tne  library  of  Achilles 
Gassarus,  whom  Melchior  Adam  describes  as  a 
venu  helluo  librorum.     Vit.  Medicor.  page  234. 

Huldric  Fugger  was  not  the  first  of  his  family 
who  collected  a  magnificent  library  ;  for  the 
author  last  cited  relates,  that  Hieronvmus  Wol- 
fius  having  gone  to  Augsburg,  was  tnere  kindly 
received  by  Antonius  Fugger,  and  that  to  his 
care  was  entrusted  the  celebrated  "  Bibliotheca" 
of  Joannes  Fugger,  an  elder  brother  of  Huldric, 
who  was  also  a  distinguished  votary  of  literature. 

The  learned  Fregius,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Qiuettiones  Justiniame,  describes  this  library  as 
abounding  not  only  in  elegantly  printed  works, 
but  in  manuscripts  ;  Greek  more  especially ; 
which  were  gratuitously  permitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors :  "  but"  he  adds,  "  though  every 
thing  is  admirable,  yet  nothing  is  more  the  sub- 
ject of  admiration  than  Wolfius  himself,  the 
host  and  very  soul  as  it  were  of  this  repository, 
who  like  a  kind  of  living  library,  has  treasured 
up  in  his  own  memory  the  various  erudition  dis- 
persed through  the  shelves  of  this  noble  edifice." 
He  then  describes  the  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence of  their  city  residence,  its  outward  deco- 
rations, interior  fumituie  and  splendour,  its  de- 
lightful gardens,  its  pictures  and  works  of  art ; 
its  mensa  tetsellata  ex  porphyrelico  matnore, 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  gems  of  the  most 
precious  kind  ;  its  Imperatorum  prinu/rum  ima- 
ginet  tredecim,  brougnt  from  Italy,  and  there 
purchased  at  a  vast  expense  ;  exquisite  statues, 
marbles,  and  other  monuments  of  genuine  anti- 
quity, denoting  opulence  and  a  taste  for  magni- 
ficence, scarce  exceeded  by  the  Medicean  family 
of  Florence.  Such  was  the  account  of  the  Fug- 
gers  of  Augsburg,  given  by  Fregius  in  1578. 
Charles  V.  when  in  1 548,  he  changed  the  govern- 
ment at  Augsburg,  highly  distinguished  this 
family,  advancing  them  to  the  dignity  of  barons, 
and  their  descendants  retained  the  same  rank, 
and  in  subsequent  times  became  connected  by 
marriage  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  Germany.  No  less  than  ten  individuals  of 
this  munificent  family  are  noticed  by  Freherus, 
in  his  Theatrum  Viror,  claror.  Bayle  mentions 
a  German  work,  published  in  1620,  containing 
1 10  portraits  of  the  various  members  of  it,  male 
and  female,  with  a  short  notice  respecting  each. 
The  first  therein  mentioned  is  Jacques  I'ugger, 
"  called  the  elder,"  who  died  in  1469. 
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1585.  Edmund  Bollifant  and  John  Jack- 
son were  in  partnership,  and  dwelt  in  Eliot's 
court,  in  the  Little  Old  Bailey;  they  used  a 
print  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  walldng,  with  this 
motto,  devs  providebit,  (Gen.  xxii.)  Their  first 
hook  is  dated  1585,  in  which  year  they  printed 
an  edition  of  Aesop's  fables  in  tru  ortography, 
with  grammer  note.  Her-unto  ar  also  cooined 
the  thorte  sentencez  of  the  wyz  Cato,  imprinted 
teith  tyke  form  and  order :  both  of  which  auihorz 
ar  translated  out  of  Latin  itUoo  English,  by 
WUliam  Bulloker.  12mo.  To  which  is  added 
the  following  lines : — 

Gae  God  the  praiz 
That  teacheh  b1  walz. 
When  truth  trleth 
Erroor  flleth. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  from  the  press 
of  Bollifant  and  Jackson,  William  Bulloker's 
pamphlet  for  grammer,  l2mo.  And  Levinus 
Leminus  his  herball  of  the  bible.  8vo. 

1585.  Robert  Robison,  RoBEBTsoN,or  Ro- 
binson, dwelt  in  Fleet  lane,  and  as  appears  from 
a  book  in  8ro.  called  An  abridgment  of  the  laws, 
in  Fewter  lane,  near  Holboum.  In  1586,  he 
printed  the  following,  on  a  half  sheet : — 

A  proper  newe  sonet,  declaring  the  lamentation 
of  Beckles,  a  market  towne  in  Suffolhe,  which 
was  in  the  great  winde,  vpon  S.  Andrewes  eve  last 
past,  most  pittifully  burned  with  fire,  to  the  losse 
by  estimation  20,000/.  and  vpwarde,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fourscore  dwelling  houses.  To  Wilson's 
tune.  In  14  eight  line  verses.  For  Nicholas 
Colm  of  Norwich  in  St.  Andrew's. 

Robert  Robinson  continued  in  business  from 
1585  to  1597,  and  printed  fifteen  works. 

1585.  Thomas  Lust  printed  the  Treasury  of 
Health,  Ire.  translated  by  Humphry  Lloyd,  8to. 

1585.  Walter  Venoe  Uvea  in  Fleet-lane, 
opposite  the  Maiden-head,  where  he  printed  a 
very  curious  work,  called  the  Mathematical 
Jewel,  Sfc.  by  John  Blagrave,  of  Reading,  gent. 
and  well  wuler  to  the  mathematics,  who  hath 
cut  all  the  prints,  or  pictures,  of  the  whole  work 
with  his  own  hands.  This  book  is  printed  in  a 
neat  roman  type,  contains  124  pages,  and  is 
dedicated  to  sir  William  Cecil,  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  England.  In  an  edition  of  this  book, 
in  Ashmole's  museum,  is  written  concerning 
Blagrave,  the  wood  cutter,  as  follows : 

Here  atandi  Mr.  Gray  muter  of  this  house. 
And  his  poor  cat,  playing  with  a  mouse. 

John  Blagrave  manyed  this  Grayes  widdow, 
(she  was  a  Hungerford.)  This  John  wassymple, 
had  yssue  by  this  widdowe.  1.  Anthony,  who 
manyed  Jane  Borlass.  2.  John,  the  author  of 
this  booke.  3.  Alexander,  the  excellent  chess 
player  in  England.  Anthony  had  sir  John  Bla- 
grave, knight,  who  caused  his  teeth  to  be  all 
drawn  out,  and  after  had  a  sett  of  ivory  teeth 
in  agayne. — Ames. 

1585.  In  the  book  of  accounts  of  the  chnrch- 
wardeos  of  Arundel,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  imd 
diocese  of  Canterbury,  is  the  following  entry : — 
Paid  for  lack  of  a  bible,  at  Canterbury,  \s.  3d. 


1585.  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  erected  at  bis 
own  expense  a  new  printing  press,  for  the  use  of 
the  university.  The  first  book  printed  at  it,  was 
one  written  and  published  by  John  Case,  fdlow 
of  St.  John's  college,  with  the  following  title  : — 
Speculum  moralium  quaestionum  in  universam 
ethicam  Aristotelis,  1585,  4to.  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  chancellor.  This  work  was  executed 
by  Joseph  Barnes,  who  had  been  appointed 
printer  to  the  university,  and  who  continued  to 
practice  the  art  until  the  year  1617. 

1585, /ufy29.  King  James  VI.  of  Scolknd, 
obtained  an  actof  parliament  on  this  day,  against 
any  books  being  imported  into  Scotiancf,  contain- 
ing doctrine,  and  also  that  the  sellers,  and  dis- 
persers  of  erroneous  books,  should  be  punished, 
and  the  books  destroyed. 

1585.  The  first  publication  on  the  subject  of 
poetry,  is  found  in  a  most  rare  volume,  which 
contains  tracts  written  by  king  James  YI.  of 
Scotland,  entitled  the  Essays  of  aprentise  in  the 
divene  art  ofpoesie.*  printed  at  Edinburgh  by 
Thomas  Vautrollier,  1585,  4to.  Cumprivilegio 
regalio.  containing  Q  sheets. 

In  1591,  Robert  Waldegrave,  printed  Hi* 
Majesties  (King  James  of  Scotlattd)  Poeticall 
Exercices  at  vacant  houres.f    Edinburgh.  4to. 

1586,  Oct.  29.  The  first  of  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  known  to  have 
been  published,  was  written  by  George  Peele.for 
the  inauguration  of  sir  Wolston  Dixie,  knight. 
The  printed  descriptions  of  these  processions  are 
usually  entitled  triumphs,  though  they  are  more 
commonly  called  the  London  Pageants.  All  of 
them  are  scarce,  and  some  of  them  are  of  such 
extreme  rarity  as  to  bear  a  price  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  guineas  a  leaf. 

1586.  Jan.  Died,  Joan  Wallev  an  eminent 

firinter  of  London,  whose  dwelling  was  in  Foster- 
ane,  at  the  sign  of  the  Hartshorn.  All  that  has 
hitherto  been  collected  of  this  printer  is,  that  he 
was  oneof  the  original  members  of  the  stationers* 
company  before  they  had  their  charter;  and 
served  renter,  or  collector  of  the  quarterag;es, 
from  1554  to  1557,  when  he  was  chosen  under- 
warden.  He  was  upper  warden  in  1664,  and 
again  in  1669.  He  rented  a  chamber  in  the 
company's  hall,  for  which  he  paid  xiij.s.  iiij.d.  a 
year,  in  1557;  but  in  1661,  xx.s.  In  1558,  he 
was  fined  ij.s.  viij.d.  for  keeping  open  shop,  and 
selling  books  on  a  festival  day.  Again,  in  1564, 
for  keeping  open  shop  on  St.  Luke's  day,  with  18 
others,  xvj.s.  viii.d.  On  Jan.  28,  1582.^,  he  was 
fined  13s.  4d.  for  employing  Jno.  Charlewood, 
to  print  the  Book  of  Presidents  for  him.  He 
had  license  for  printing:  viz.  from  July,  1557, 
to  July,  1668, '  Wellh  and  Helth,  The  Frere  and 
the  boye.     Slans  puer  ad  mensam.     Youghte, 


*  King  James  VI.  was  bom  Jane  19,  IsM,  In  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  consequently  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  a^e  when  he  produced  tliis  work. 

t  Kinp  James's  Poeiical  Egerciaa,  first  edition,  lare. 
Edinburgh :  printed  by  Waldegrave,  no  date,  4to.  was 
sold  at  archdeacon  Nares's  sale,  1811,  fw  its. 
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Chtrytt,  and  Huuu/lyte.  Anm  b  eforeheldren, 
in  Englahe,  with  tfiahlei.  An  hundreth  mtry 
taltt : — the  vtxufe  of  God.  The  ermtacle  of  pent, 
in  XT).'  ^AUo  tundry  balladet  with  Mn.  Toy, 
Tide  ante,  page  324, 1556-60.  ^  Eiopei  fablet  in 
EngUtthe.  The  Skipman't  Calendar.'  1562-63. 
*  An  4dnutnaeke  and  proffnoitieation  of  John 
Seettryt,  for  the  year  1663 — of  Nottradarmu,for 
this  year  Armo  1562.  '  The  Latenye  in  WeUhe: 
1564-65.  '  Aj»  Almanaeke  for  xiij  yean  from 
1665.'  1565-66.  ^An  Almanaeke  and  prognoiti- 
eatim  of  Mr.  Buckmaiter.'  1566-67.  'The 
teeounde  vjell  'a  daye.  The  Lamentynge  of  a 
yomnge  made,  who  by  grace  yi  fully  ttayde.' 
1567-68.  '  Tavemm  poitell  vpon  the  Gomellet. 
A*  almanaeke  and  prognoitication  of  Mychell 
Nottradamm  for  1568.'  Aug.  3,  1579.  '  The 
Mamd  booheof  Robyn  Corucyenee.'  Octo.  6, 1580, 
'  iij  balade :  The  Lord  of  lome  and  the  falte 
ttemard.  Of  going  to  market  to  bvy  the  child 
ikoe$.  Of  thu  lillie  poore  man.'  See  other 
copies,  declared  to  have  been  his,  under  his  son 
Sobert,  to  whom  they  were  accordingly 
allowed.  In  1568,  his  son  John  (as  entered 
in  the  company's  recfister)  was  made  free  by 
patrimony;  but  (adds  Herbert,)  as  I  find  no 
urther  mention  oi  his  name,  I  suppose  it  to  be  a 
mistake  for  his  son  Robert,  of  whom  see  hereafter. 
Mr.  John  Walley,  for  so  he  signed  his  name, 
died  in  the  beg;inning  of  1586,  as  appears  by  the 
following  memorandum.  '27Janij.  15H6. — this 
day  there  was  distributed  in  the  hall  to  the  poore 
of  the  companie,  of  the  gifte  and  legacie  of 
John  Walley,  staconner  deceased  the  some  of 
Fyftie  shillings  by  Agnes  Walley  executrix  of 
his  testament  by  thandes  of  Robert  Walley  his 
Sonne  according  to  the  said  testator's  testament.' 
This  dav  of  the  distribution  thereof  being  the 
first  and  next  quarter  day  after  the  decease  of 
the  said  John  Walley. 

John  Walley  printed  the  very  entertaining 
romance  of  Syr  Eglamour  of  Artoyt.  In  the 
title  page  is  a  knight  in  complete  armour,  on 
honeback,  and  at  full  speed.  His  dog  is  run- 
Ding  br  his  side.  At  the  end  is,  Imprinted 
at  Lonaon,  in  Foster-lane,  at  the  sygne  of  the 
Hart^home,  by  John  Walley.  In  the  Garrick 
collection. 

Robert  Walley,  the  son  of  the  foregoing, 
whom  Herbert  obserres,  was  made  free  by  patri- 
mony,inAug.  1568,  but  entered  in  the  company's 
register,  by  mistake,  under  the  name  of  John. 
However  that  be,  he  bound  an  apprentice  in 
1576;  and  was  brought  on  the  lirery  in  1686. 
He  served  renter  in  1 592.  In  1 694  he'  was  taken 
into  the  court  of  assistants ;  so  that  probably  he 
was  fined  for  warden.  Next  year  he  was  one  of 
the  three  members  who  were  annually  appointed 
to  dine  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast,  in  Guildhall. 
His  father  seems  to  lutre  auitted  the  trade  to 
him  in  1576.  In  1576.  The  Roeke  of  Regard, 
diuided  into  foure  partet,  4to.  by  George  Whet- 
stone, gent  was  printed  for  him.  July  21,  1577, 
he  had  a  reversionary  license  from  the  company 
Cor  printing  a  book  entitled.  An  abttract  of  <dl 
the  penall  ttatutet,  &c.  after  the  death  of  Raffe 


Newberye,  who  was  not  to  enjoy  it  till  after  the 
death  of  Richard  Tottell.  He  liad  license  also 
for  printing  solely  the  following  books :  Feb. 
20,  1577-8.  Cometographia  quetdam  Lveis  Aeiri 
Lampadie  qva  10  die  Noutmb,  epparvit  anno  a 
Vergineo  parltt  1577 — exeudebat  Robertas  Walley 
1678,  4to.  Mar.  6,  1580-1,  Articles  to  be 
enquired,  with  D,  Sqviert  viiitation.  May  4,  A 
trve  report  of  the  strange  connynge  and  breedinge 
of  myse  in  the  marshes  of  Dengie  hundred,  tn 
Euex.  Ap'il  23,  1582,  A  lat  practise  enter- 
prised  by  a  papist  with  a  yovnge  maide  in  Wales, 
taken  amongest  Catholikufor  a  prophetis.  Sep- 
temb.  14,  ^  book  of  Engtns  for  the  destruction 
of  vermyne,  Crowes,  and  Sparrowes,gouemement 
of  Oxon,  kyen^Calves,  horse,  thepe,  hogis,  mowles, 
and  doggis.  Decemb.  7,  1584,  The  difference 
betwene  the  Aunaent  phisicke  firste  taughte  by  the 
godly  fathers,  consistxngein  mite,  peace  and  con- 
eorJe;  And  the  latter  phitieke  proeeading  from 
Idolatrie,  Stc.  Septemb.  4,  1586.  joindr  with 
John  Charlenood.  A  discourse  of  Englishe 
poetrye.  March  22.  1586-7.  The  pathway  to 
Militarie  practise,  with  a  kalender  for  the  ym- 
batteUng  of  men,newly  written  by  Bamabie  Riche. 
March  1, 1590-1.  Allowed  mto  him  these  copies 
which  were  his  fathers,  mz.  The  Shepherdis 
Calender.  Cato :  Eng.  and  Latyn.  The  vro- 
uerbs  of  Solomon  Jnglish.  Salust,  et  bellum 
Jugurthium.  Mr.  Graftons  computation.  Esopes 
fables  :  Eng.  Josephus,  de  bello  Judico :  Eng. 
Robyn  Conscience.  The  12th  of  October  follow- 
ing, he  assigned  all  of  his  copies  to  Thomas 
Adams.  It  does  not  appear  tnat  he  printed 
himself,  seeing  most  of  his  copies  that  have  been 
found  were  printed  for  him. 

1586.  A  Polyglott  Bible  was  published  at 
Heidelberg,  in  two  volumes,  folio;  printed  in 
four  columns,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  two  Latin 
versions,  viz.  St.  Jerom's  and  those  of  Pagninus ; 
with  the  notes  of  Vatablus ;  and  in  the  marg^ 
are  the  idioms,  and  the  radices  of  all  the  diffi- 
cult words.  Two  other  dates  have  been  seen  to 
diis  edition,  viz.  1599  and  1616;  but  Le  Long, 
after  an  aUentive  comparison,  declares  them  to 
be  only  different  copies  of  the  same  impression ; 
but  that  some  of  them  have  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  the  Latin  version  of 
Arias  Montanus. 

1586.  One  of  the  scarcest  books  in  the  circle 
of  English  literature*  is  entitled,  A  Discourse  cj 
EngliAPoetrie,  together  with  the  author's  judg- 
ment, touching  the  reformation  of  our  English 
veree,  by  William  Webbe,  Graduate.  Imprinted 
at  London,  by  John  Charlewood,  for  Robert 
Walley,  1586,  4to.  black  letter.  Dedicated 
"to  the  right  worshipfuU,  learned,  and  most 
gentle  gentleman,  my  verie  g^ood  master.  Ma. 
Edward  SuUard,  Esq.  W.  W.  wysheth  his  harte 
desire." 


*  Two  copies  are  all  that  are  known  of  this  rare  book ; 
one  was  sold  at  miOor  Pearson's  sale  to  George  Btevens, 
Esq.  for  ^3  ss„aDd  at  Mr.  Steven's  sale  it  was  purchased 
for  the  doke  of  Roxburgh  for  j<f8  8<.,  at  whose  sale  It  was 
sold  for  ae6*.  At  the  sate  of  Craven  Oti,  Ksq.  1S30.  a 
copy  WM  sold  fix  iff  10  IS*. 
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1586.  Printing'  introduced  into  the  city  of 
Lima,*  in  South  America.  Isaac  Thomas,  the 
historian  of  American  typography,  believes  the 
art  of  printing  to  have  been  exercised  here  so 
early  as  the  year  1690,  probably  introduced  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  possessed  two  establishments  in 
Lima.  If,  however,  the  catalonie  of  the  library 
of  M.  Langles  be  correct,  a  still  earlier  date  may 
be  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
this  place ;  since  it  mentions  a  Vocabulario  en  la 
lengua  general  del  Peru  llamada  Quichva  y  en 
la  lengua  espanola  :  en  los  Reyes,  Richardo. 
1686,  8vo.  Vater,  in  his  Index  linguarum,  cites 
the  same  book,  so  that  probably  the  description 
is  correct. 

Antonio,  in  his  BibliothecaHispana  notices  vlv- 
wards  of  thirty  works  from  the  Lima  presses,  the 
earliest  of  which  is  dated  1603.  Ribadeneira, 
in  his  History  oftlie  Jesuit  Writers,  mentions  five 
or  six  Lima  editions,  the  earliest  of  which  bears 
the  date  of  1606.  From  1603  down  to  1666, 
the  last  year  noticed  by  Antonio,  the  presses  of 
this  city  appear  to  have  been  almost  constantly 
at  work.  Some  few  Lima  books  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bodleian  library. — Cotton. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  introduction 
of  tobaecof  into  England  by  Master  Ralph  Lane, 
the  commander  of  Raleigh' sj:  Virginian  colony; 
that  which  sir  John  Hawkins  carried  home  in 
1665,  was  considered  a  medicinal  drug  merely ; 
and,  as  Stow  observes,  all  nun  wondered  what  it 
meant. 


*  The  dty  of  Lima  was  founded  by  Francis  Fizairo,  on 
the  teast  of  the  Epiphany,  January,  1535;  he  also  boilt  the 
commercial  town  of  TruxUlo  in  the  same  year.  In 
1525,  PizaiTo  discovered  Peru,  where  he  inhumanly  caused 
the  Inca  Atalalipa  to  be  burnt  alive,  in  1533.  "With  a 
temper  of  mind  uo  less  daring  than  the  constitution  of  his 
body  was  robust,  he  was  foremost  in  every  dan^r.  patient 
under  the  greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any 
fatigue.  ThonKh  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read, 
he  was  soon  considered  as  a  man  formed  to  command. 
Every  operation  committed  to  his  conduct  proved  success- 
ful, as  by  a  happy,  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  perse- 
verance with  ardour,  and  was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as 
he  was  bold  in  forming  bis  plans.  By  engaging  early  in 
active  life,  without  any  resonrces  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  Strugs 
gles  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  he  acquired  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ailUrs,  and  of  men.  that  he  was  fitted  to 
assume  a  superior  part  in  conducting  the  former  and  in 
governing  the  latter.  He  had  acquired  Immense  wealth 
during  his  voyages  with  Die  vq  Almagro ;  but  a  difference 
arose  between  the  conquerors,  and  Pizarro  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  ftiends  of  Almagro,  on  the  s6th  of  June,  1 54 1 . 

t  Tobacco  is  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Nicotiana  tabacum, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  America,  but  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  old  world.  In  1653  an  act  was  passed  pn)hibiting 
its  growth  In  England,  which  was  conflimed  at  the  resto- 
ntkin  in  1600.  The  duty  in  1789  was  I>.  3d.  per  pound, 
the  annual  consumption  being  about  11,500,000  pounds; 
in  1806,  the  duty  was  2<.  3d.;  the  consumption  about 
17,900,000;  la  isijtheduty  increased  to  3s.  2i{.;and  again, 
in  1819,  to  4a.  per  pound ;  in  1825  it  was  reduced  to  3s., 
the  annual  consumption  being  18,670,004  pounds,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  jes.iiS.goB  tu.  Id.  The  present  amount  of 
duty  is,  fiom  British  possessions  In  America,  2».  gd., 
otherwise  St.;  cigars,  gs.;  and  snuff,  6*.  per  pound.  In 
Idafl,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion was  33,116,758  pounds,  the  duty  on  which  amounted 
to  j^SiSMitsg  Is.  5<f. 

t  To  sir  Walter  Raleigh  we  have  not  been  Indebted 
solely  for  the  luxury  of  the  tobacco  plant ;  bat  for  that 
infinitely  useful  root,  which  forms  a  part  of  our  daily 
meal,  and  often  the  entire  meal  of  the  poor  man— the 
potato,  which  says  D'Israeli,  deserved  to  have  been  called 
a  Rawleigh.    For  an  account  of  his  death,  see  \6\s,pBit. 


In  the  two  Centuries  of  Epigream,  written  by 
John  Heath,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of 
New  college,  Oxford,  and  printed  at  London  by 
John  Windet,  1610,  is  the  roUowing  epigram, 

TOBACCO. 

Wc  buy  the  driest  wood  that  we  can  finde. 
And  willingly  would  leave  the  smoke  behinde; 
But  in  tobacco  a  thwart  course  we  take. 
Buying  the  hearb  onely  for  the  smokes  sake. 

1.586.  The  first  Greek  publication  from  the 
Oxford  press  appears  to  have  been  some  Homi- 
lies of  St.  Chrysostom. 

1586,  Oct.  17.  This  day  is  memorable  for  the 
death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidnev,  who,  owing  to  his 
singular  accomplishments  and  amiable  qualities, 
was  the  most  admired  and  popular  man  of  his 
times ;  he  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  a 
patron  of  literature,  as  a  soldier,  and  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  bom  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  Nov. 
29,  1554,  and  at  an  early  age  introduced  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  1576,  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  Rodoiphus,  and  at 
that  court  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
famous  don  John  of  Austria.  On  account  of  his 
declaring  his  sentiments  too  freely  agaiust  the 
queen's  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in 
1580,  he  retired  from  court,  and  in  his  retreat 
wrote  his  celebrated  allegorical  prose  romance 
called  Arcadia,  which  though  now  held  as  dull 
and  antiquated,  was  the  favourite  light  reading 
of  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth's  court.  On  Sunday, 
January  6,  1583,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  in  1585  was  appointed  governor 
of  Flushing,  and  general  of  the  horse  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  tfnited  Provinces.  At  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two  be  received  a  shot  a  little  above 
the  left  knee,  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  where  he 
had  acted  with  uncommon  braveir.  Becoming 
faint  and  thirsty  from  excess  of  bleeding,  he 
asked  for  water,  which  he  was  about  to  drink, 
when  observing  the  eye  of  a  dying  soldier  fixed 
on  the  glass,  he  resigned  it  to  him,  saying,  "thy 
necessity  is  yet  gi-eater  tlian  mine."  Death 
seized  his  hand  in  the  moment  of  bequeathing 
to  two  friends,  "  each  a  ring  of "  His  re- 
mains were  inten-ed  in  St.  Paul's  cathedra],  on 
the  16th  of  February  following. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  so  muchattached  to  his 
sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  her  fine  genius,  and  excellent 
improvement  of  it,  that  he  consecrated  his  in- 
genious romance  to  her  under  the  title  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  beginning  Dear 
and  most  worthy  to  be  dear  lady.  BobertWalde- 
grave  printed  an  edition  of  this  poem  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1599,  in  folio.  Besides  the  Arcadia, 
sir  Philip  wrote  an  Apology  for  Poetry,  which 
was  not  published  till  1595;  Sonnets;  Ourania; 
a  poem  ;  and  several  other  pieces. 

1687.  A  woorke  concerning  the  trewnees  of  the 
christian  religion,  by  Phelip  of  Momay,  lord  of 
Plessie  Marlie.  Begun  to  be  translated  by  sir 
Philip  Sidney,  knight,  and  at  his  request  finished 
by  Arthur  Golding.  641  pages  4to.  Printed  by 
George  Robinson,  London. 
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1587.  Henry  Denham  dwelt  at  the  sig^  of 
the  Star,  in  Pateinoster-row,  with  this  motto 
about  it,  ot  komini  nblime  dedit,  which  he  put 
at  the  end  of  several  of  his  books.  In  1580,  he 
dwelt  in  Whitecross-street,  and  was  assignee  to 
William  Seres,  whose  device  of  the  Bear  and 
Ragged  Staff,  within  the  garter,  he  sometimes 
nsM.  In  1586,  he  removed  into  Aldersgate- 
street.  The  commencement  of  his  typographical 
labours  is  dated  1564,  when  he  printed  a  book 
entitled  the  Pitifull  ettate  of  the  time  pretent. 
IGmo.  In  1667,  he  printed  the  New  Teitament 
in  Welsh  (see  p.  336,  ante.)  with  the  following 
title  : — Tettament  newydd  ein  arglwydd  Jetu 
Chritt.  Gwedyei  dynnu,  yd  y  gadei  yr  atuy 
Juttth  ^air  yn  ei  gylydd  or  Groec  a'r  Llatin,  gan 
ittwidio  ffntf  v/ythyren  gairiae-dodi.  Eb  laic 
kyng  y  mae  fop  gair  a  dybiwyt  y  votyn  andealliu, 
at  o  ran  lledutitk  y*  to/of,  ai  o  aneynefindery 
daamdd,  vedy  ei  ntdi  ai  eglurkau  ar'  ledemyl  y 
tu  Jalen  gydrekiol.  This  was  printed  at  the 
cost  of  Humphrey  Toy,  and  dedicated  br 
William  Salesbury  to  queen  Elizabeth,  with 
privilege.  In  the  same  year  as  this  testament 
was  printed,  a  book  in  Welsh  was  printed  at 
Milan.  In  1586,  John  Windet  pnnted  the 
Conamm  Prayer  into  the  Britith  tongue  ;  at  the 
costes  and  charges  of  Thomas  Chard.    4to. 

The  garland  ofgodliefloicen,  commonlie  called 
Twmtivraien,  eartfully  collected,  and  beautifully 
adorned  with  the  most  fragrant  blottoms  that 
JUmrith  in  the  comfortable  garden  of  the  right 
mire  and  tacred  scripturet,  Sre.  London,  imprinted 
by  Henry  Denham,  1586.  I6mo.  Round  the 
title  is  a  very  neat  border. 

Foot  path'  to  felicity,  guide  to  godlinett,  school 
of  skill,  swarm  of  bees,  plant  of  pleasure,  grote  of 
graces.  By  A.  Flemish.  London,  imprinted  l>y 
Henry  Denham,  1686.  12nio. 

1587.  Gebakd  Dewes  was  a  good  printer, 
and  kept  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  in  St. 
Paul's  church  jaii,  and  practised  the  art  from 
1562,  though  only  eight  works  bear  his  imprint. 


Gerard  Dewes  used  the  an- 
nexed rebus,  of  which  Cam- 
den observes,  "And  if  you  re- 
quire more,  I  refer  you  to  the 
witty  inventionsof some  Lon- 
doners ;  but  that  for  Ganet 
Dewes  is  most  remarkable, 
two  in  a  gan'etcastingDewes 
at  dice." 


In  1578,  Gerard  Dewes  printed  A  nievve  her- 
ball,  or  historic  of  plants.  First  set  forth  in  the 
Dutch  or  Almagne  tongue,  by  Rembrand  Doda- 
nans,  phycition  to  the  emperrour  ;  and  now  first 
translated  out  of  French  into  English,  by  Henry 


*  Apoe.  or  Revel,  v.  8.  vials,  ^uiXdc,  Brit.  FHoIbii.  Bp. 
Marfan  traaalalcs  it  evftkam,  crowds,  whicli  shows  that 
be  liad  not  the  original  before  him,  but  only  the  English ; 
and  that  he  did  not  distingniah  between  viato,  and  viols  or 
violiDS. 


, 

v^^i^^lBI 

IJ  fei 

B 

Lyte,  esquyre,  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
At  London  by  me  Gerard  Dewes,  dwelling  in 
Paul's  churchyarde,  at  the  signe  of  the  Swanne. 
It  contains 779  pages  in  folio,  without  the  tables, 
but  at  the  end,  emprinied  at  Antwerpe,  by  me 
Henry  Loe,  book  printer,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
London,  in  Poweli  ehurck-yard,  by  Gerard  Dewes. 

1587.  Feb.  8.  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots, 
beheaded  at  Fotheringay  castle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, by  order  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 
to  whom  she  had  fled  for  protection  in  1568, 
after  having  been  obliged  by  the  nobles  to  resign 
her  crown,  on  the  15Ui  of  July,  1567,  in  favour 
of  her  infant  son,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  ascended  the  Uirone 
of  England,  under  the  title  of  James  I. 

Mary  Stuart  was  daughter  and  heir  of  James 
v.*  king  of  Scotland,  by  Mary,  of  Lorrain,  his 
second  queen,  and  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  lio- 
lithgow,  December  8,  1542.  When  about  six 
years  old,  she  was  conveyed  to  France,  where  she 
was  with  great  care  educated.  Her  study  was 
chiefly  directed  to  learning  the  modem  languages; 
to  these  she  added  the  Latin,  in  which  she  spoke 
an  oration  of  her  own  composing  in  the  g^ard 
room  at  the  Louvre,  before  the  royal  family  and 
nobility  of  France.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to 
poetry,  and  so  great  a  proficient  in  the  art,  that 
ner  compositions  were  much  valued  by  M. 
Ronsard,  who  was  himself  esteemed  an  eminent 
poet,  and  thus  eulogised  her  miyesty : 

I  saw  the  Scottish  qneen,  so  fair  and  wise 
She  8eein*d  some  power  descended  fh}m  the  sklea; 
Near  to  her  eyes  1  drew ;  two  burning  spheres 
lliey  were;  two  sons  of  beauty,  without  peen. 
I  saw  them  dlmm'd  with  dewy  moisture  clear, 
And  trembling  on  their  lids  a  crystal  tear ; 
Remembering  France,  her  sceptre,  and  the  day 
When  her  first  love  paas'd  like  a  dream  away. 

She  had  a  good  taste  for  music,  and  played 
well  upon  several  instruments,  was  a  fine  dancer, 
and  sat  u  horse  gracefully,  but  her  chief  delight 
seemed  to  be  when  she  was  employed  among  her 
women  at  needlework. 

On  April  24,  1558,  she  was  married  to  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  over  whom  her 
beauty  and  understanding  gave  her  great  influ- 
ence. He  dying,  December  3, 1560,  she  returned 
to  her  native  country,  leaving  the  most  refined 
and  gay  court  in  Europe,  for  the  most  turbulent 
and  austere.  She  arrived  at  Leith,  August  23, 
1561,  and  was  married  to  her  cousin  Henry  lord 
Damley,  July  29, 1565,  upon  which  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Scotland.  The  beauty  of  Dam- 
ley  was  his  only  merit,  he  was  weak  and  cmel, 
and  by  his  conduct  made  Mary  bitterly  repent 
the  honour  she  had  done  him.  Bursting  into 
her  apartment,  with  some  lords  devoted  to  his 
purpose,  he  seized  and  murdered  Rizzio,j-  an 
Italian  musician,  whom  he  himself  first  distin- 
guished, and  then  in  a  few  days  openly  declared 


*  Died  at  TUklaod,  December  is,  ims,  leaving  his 
infiuit  daughter  to  the  care  of  a  nobili^  distracted  by  ani- 
mosities against  each  other. 

t  David  Rizzio  was  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  at  Holyrood  house,  March  B,  1SS8. 
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he  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  action.  Darnley 
was  murdered,  by  his  apartment  beint  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.*  Lord  Bothwell,  who  was  first 
accused  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  had  for  his 
judges  those  who  had  instigated  him  to  take  part 
in  the  plot.  Bothwell  got  the  queen  into  his 
power,  and  after  various  indignities,  she  was  re- 
quested by  her  nobles  to  marry  him ;  she  had  no 
meaus  to  resist  a  step  so  fatal  to  her  reputation 
and  her  future  peace,  which  was  solemnized  on 
May  15,  1567.  Factions  and  different  interests 
prevailing  among  the  great,  every  thing  ran  into 
disorder  and  confusion,  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
the  royal  authority  were  no  longer  regarded,  but 
despised  and  abused.  The  earl  of  Bothwell  was 
forced  to  save  his  life  by  fiight,t  and  the  queen 
sent  prisoner  to  Lochlevin,  and  treated  on  the 
road  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt.  After 
she  had  been  imprisoned  eleven  months  at  Tioch- 
levin,  and  forced  to  comply  with  unreasonable 
terms,  she  made  her  escape,^  and  in  a  few  days 
she  got  an  army  of  at  least  six  thousand  men. 
The  regent  Murray  on  the  other  side,  raised  an 
army,  and  Mary  was  defeated  at  Langside,  near 
Dunbarton,  on  the  1 3th  of  May,  1568;  she  was 
obliged  to  save  herself  by  flight,  travelling  sixty 
miles  in  a  day  to  the  house  of  lord  Herries.  She 
landed  in  England,  at  Workington,  in  Cumber- 
land, May  16,  1568,§  and  was  removed  from  one 
prison  to  another,  for  the  space  of  about  eighteen 
years,  in  which  she  haa  often  struggled  for 
liberty,  and  interested  many  in  her  cause ;  she 
was  at  length  brought  to  a  trial,  condemned, 
and  beheaded,  for  being  concerned  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  suffered 
with  gi'eat  equanimity.  She  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Peterborough ;  but  her  re- 
mains were  afterwards  removed  to  a  vault  in 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel,  October  11,  1612,  where 
a  most  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to 
her  memory. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished queen  of  Scots,  whatever  were  her  virtues 
or  her  vices,  not  only  interested  all  Europe  in  the 
age  in  which  she  lived  and  suffered,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  to  the  present 
time.  Authors  vary  much  in  their  sentiments 
concerning  the  character  of  this  queen ;  but  all 
agree  that  she  was  most  cruelly  and  unjustly 
treated.  Mary  was  the  great  hope  of  the  Catho- 
lics; and  Elizabeth's  ministers  aggravated  the 
hate  of  their  mistress  by  a  sort  of  crusading 
zeal  which  has  no  pity  or  faith  for  a  heretic.  The 
letters  pretending  to  be  written  by  her  to  Both- 
well,  before  the  death  of  her  husband,  which 


*  Thix  event  took  place  at  Kirkafield,  a  retired  situation 
from  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of  February  g,  IS67. 

James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  was  guillotined  at 
Edinburgh,  June  3,  ISSl,  for  the  supposed  murderof  lord 
Darnley. 

t  He  retreated  to  the  Orkneys,  and  driven  from  thence, 
committed  some  outrages  on  the  trade  of  Denmark.  He 
was  finally  taken  and  Immured  in  the  castle  of  Malmoe, 
in  Norway,  where  he  died,  after  ten  years'  confinement. 

t  She  was  aided  in  her  escape  from  Lochlevin,  by  the 
gallant  George  Douglas,  in  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May, 
1508. 

<  See  note  pag«  3l6,  ante. 


Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  HUlory  of  Maneketttr, 
has  shown  to  contain  many  internal  endenoes  of 
forgery ,without  seal  or  superscription,were  never, 
even  in  copies,  submitted  to  her  perusal,  or  that 
of  her  friends,  so  that  she  had  no  opportunities 
of  exposing  their  falsehood.  She  was  of  a  heigrht 
approaching  to  the  majestic,  with  a  beautiful 
and  benevolent  countenance,  dark  hair  and  eyes. 
Mary  had  a  flexibility  of  mind  which  yielded 
to  her  feelings,  even  when  her  understanding 
should  have  taught  her  better — prone  to  confi- 
dence and  generosity,  she  seemed  to  expect  it, 
even  where  she  had  been  frequently  deceived, 
and,before confinement  had  subdued  her  feelings, 
was  hysterical  under  the  impression  of  mis- 
fortune or  unkindness.  Mary  was  one  of  those 
characters  which  we  meet  with  very  seldom  in 
the  world ;  and  which,  whenever  they  appear, 
are  applauded  for  their  generosity  by  a  few,  and 
condemned  for  their  simplicity  by  the  many. 
They  have  an  easy  afliance  of  soul,  which  loves 
to  repose  confidence,  even  when  confidence  is 
weakness.  They  thus  go  on,  still  confiding,  and 
still  confounded;  unable  to  check  the  current  of 
afiiance  that  runs  strong  in  their  bosoms,  and 
suffering  themselves  to  be  driven  before  it  in  their 
actions.  A  generous  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
others  is  the  mark  of  a  soul  conscious  of  the 
energy  of  virtue  in  itself,  buoyed  up  by  its  own 
vigour  within,  and  not  yet  drawn  down  by  the 
attraction  of  earth  below.  Mary's  was  of  this 
kind.  Time,  if  time  had  been  allowed  her,  would 
have  forced  her  to  learn  the  necessary  wisdom  of 
the  world.  The  great  multitude  of  mankind  learn 
it  without  the  aid  of  time.  They  look  into 
their  own  hearts,  and  read  it  there.  They  have 
no  stubbornness  of  virtue  to  subdue ;  they  have 
no  forwardness  of  honour  to  restrain.  Mair 
had.  She  was  cast  in  a  much  superior  mould. 
And  she  died  at  last  a  martyr  to  the  sincerity  of 
virtue  in  herself,  and  to  a  resistance  upon  it  in 
others.* 

One  gp%at  motive  for  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth 
to  Mary,  was  that  the  former  could  not  be  con- 
tent  with  the  great  superiority  which  she  had 
over  the  latter,  in  a  hardy  vigour  of  understand- 
ing, in  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
mysterious  refinements  of  policy,  in  the  strength 
of  her  nation,  and  in  the  splendour  of  her  govern- 
ment. She  must  arrogate  a  superiority  too,  in 
the  very  orb  in  which  Mary  shone  so  transcen- 
dently.  She  must  triumph  over  her  in  beauty, 
in  dancing,  and  in  dress;  in  those  very  accom- 
plishments which  give  the  sex  such  an  influence 
upon  us,  but  in  which  we  never  think  of  rivalling 
them.  Elizabeth  was  a  man  in  most  other 
respects.  She  would  have  been  peculiarly  one 
in  this.  But  the  womanly  part  of  her  pre- 
dominated here  over  the  manly.    And  she,  who 


*  The  following  very  curious  passage  in  MetvitPe 
Memoirs,  is  pregnant  with  intelligence  concerning  this 
under  part  of  Blizibeth's  character: — "The  queen,  my 
mistress,"  says  Melvill,  "  had  instructed  me  to  leave  mat- 
ters of  gravity  sometimes,  and  crut  in  merrp  purpaea, 
lest  otherwise  I  should  be  wearied ;  ihe  bemg  well  inf armed 
of  that  queen'e  natural  temper." 
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could  box  her  generals  upon  occasion,  could  not 
bear  to  be  surpassed  in  accomplishments  purely 
feminine,  by  the  most  handsome,  the  most  grace- 
ful, and  the  most  improved  princess  of  her  age. 

All  united  to  make  EUzabeth  an  enemy  to 
Mary.  As  a  queen,  and  as  a  woman ;  as  actu- 
ated by  political  jealousies,  as  stimulated  by 
person^  humours ;  and  as  impelled  by  female 
vanities;  she  became  at  iirst  a  pretended  friend 
to  betray  her,  and  at  last  she  appeared  an  open 
enemy  to  destroy  her.  She  lavished  all  her  arts 
of  deception  upon  her.  She  then  found  herself 
to  be  so  entangled  in  the  strings  of  her  own  nets, 
that  she  could  not  either  retreat  or  advance :  and 
she  thought  herself  obliged  in  the  end,  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  security,  to  terminate  in  desper- 
ation, what  she  had  commenced  in  jealousy.  She 
amigned  a  queen  of  Scotland  before  a  tribunal 
of  English  nobles;  she  thus  set  an  example, 
infamous  in  itself,  pernicious  to  society,  and 
peculiarly  pernicious  and  infamous  to  her  own 
country,  of  having  a  sovereign  condemned  to 
the  block  by  subjects:  she  urged  her  meaner 
dependents  upon  assassinating  Mary,*  that  she 
might  not  behead  her,  but  she  founa  even  their 
consciences  revolting  at  the  villainous  intimation. 
She  then  signed  the  bloody  warrant  with  her  own 
hand.  She  could  be  wantonly  jocular  at  doing 
it.  She  could  pretend  to  recall  it,  when  it  had 
been  sent  away.  She  could  pretend  to  lay  the 
guilt  of  it  upon  her  secretary's  head.f  She  could 
yet  deny  to  Mary  for  ever,  what  was  never  denied 
to  the  meanest  criminal  before,  the  favour  of 
having  a  clergyman  of  her  own  communion  to 
attend  her.  She  could  point  her  persecution 
against  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  of  Mary. 
And  at  length  she  stained  her  conscience  with 
one  of  the  foulest  murders  that  the  annab  of 
the  earth  can  produce ;  then  felt  herself  almost 
petrified  with  horror,  at  the  related  execution 
of  what  she  had  commanded;  peculiarly  haunted, 
at  the  close  of  life,  with  the  frightful  image 
of  the  deed  which  she  had  committed;  and 
killed  herself  at  last  with  a  sullen  bravery  of 
melancholv,  the  most  extraordinary  that  is  to 
be  metwitji  in  history. 

Conspiracies  were  from  time  to  time  set  on 
foot  by  the  catholic  party,  in  order  to  liberate 
Mary,  and  place  her  on  the  English  throne  ;  but 
that  which  appeals  to  our  sympathy,  and  almost 
demands  our  admiration,  is  that  of  Anthony 


*  EUmbeth  gave  orden  for  a  lettrr  to  b«  sent  to  Fawlet 
and  Dmrv,  ttie  keeperB  of  Mary,  at  Fotheilngay,  which 
•tated,  that  "they  mieht  surely  ease  her  of  that  burden." 
Owlet's  answer  was  that  he  refused  to  do  any  thing  in- 
eondstent  with  the  principles  of  honour  and  Justice :  the 
qneen  burst  into  a  violeat  raf^e,  and  called  Pawlet  **a 
precise  and  dainty  fellow,  who  would  promise  much  and 
perform  nothing;  but  others,"  said  she,  "will  be  found 
who  are  less  scrupolous." 

Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  the  keeper  of  Mary,  reports  June  3rd, 
Ue6.  The  Scottish  queen  is  getting  a  little  strength,  and 
has  been  out  in  tier  coach ;  and  is  sometimes  carried  in  a 
cMr  to  «ite  of  th€  a^oining  ponda,  to  tee  the  diotrtion  of 
duek  kwmtingi  hut  ake  ti  not  able  to  walk  without  mpport. 

t  wHUam  Davison,  secretary  to  Elizabeth,  was  lined 
ten  thooaand  pounds,  which  was  most  vigorously  exacted  ; 
and  thoo^  ttie  queen  survived  the  unfortunate  Mary 
seventeen  yean,  she  was  ever  inezontde  to  every  petition 
for  his  liberation.    Died  Dec.  23,  1(0*. 


Babington,  a  catholic ;  a  youth  of  large  fortune, 
the  graces  of  whose  person  were  only  inferior  to 
thoseof  his  mind.  Some  youths,  worthy  of  rank- 
ing with  the  heroes,  rather  than  with  the  traitors 
of  England,  had  been  practised  on  bv  the  sub- 
tilty  of  Ballard,  a  disguished  Jesuit  ot  great  in- 
trepidity and  talents,  whom  Camden  calls  "  a 
silken  priest  in  a  soldier's  habit :"  for  this  versa- 
tile intriguer  changed  into  all  shapes,  and  took 
up  all  names  ;  yet,  with  all  the  aru  of  a  political 
Jesuit,  he  found  himself  entrapped  in  the  nets  of 
thatmore  craftyone,  thesubdotous  Walsingham.* 
Of  the  fourteenf  persons  implicated  in  this  con- 
spiracy, few  were  of  the  stamp  of  men  ordinarily 
engaged  in  dark  assassinations  ;  and  the  greater 
number  were  surely  more  adapted  for  lovers  than 
for  politicians.  The  intimates  of  Babiogton 
were  youths  of  congenial  tempers  and  studies ; 
and,  m  their  exalted  imaginations,  they  could 
only  view  in  the  imprisoned  Mary  of  Scotland  a 
sovereign,  a  saint,  and  a  woman.  But  friend- 
ship, the  most  tender,  if  not  the  most  sublime 
ever  recorded,  prevailed  amongthis  band  of  self- 
devoted  victims  ;  and  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of 
antiquity  were  here  surpassed.  John  Ballard 
himself  commands  our  respect,  allliough  we  re- 
fuse him  our  esteem ;  for  he  felt  some  compunc- 
tion at  the  tragical  executions  which  were  to 
follow  the  trial,  and  "  wished  all  the  blame 
might  rest  on  him,  could  the  shedding  of  his 
blood  be  the  saving  of  Babington's  life !" 

This  extraordinary  collection  of  personages 
must  have  occasioned  many  alarms  to  Elizabeth, 
at  the  approach  of  any  stranger,  till  the  conspi- 
racy was  su£Sciently  matured  to  be  ended.  Once 
she  perceived  in  her  walks  a  conspirator ;  and  on 
that  occasion  erected  her  "lion  port,"  reprimand- 
ing the  captain  of  her  guards,  loud  enough  to 
meet  the  conspirator's  ear,  "  that  he  had  not  a 
man  in  his  company  who  wore  a  sword." — "  Am 
not  I  fairly  guarded  ?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

When  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed, 
then  broke  forth  among  this  noble  band  that 


•  The  spies  of  that  singular  statesman  were  the  com- 
panions or  the  servants  of  the  arch-conspirator  Ballard; 
for  the  minister  seems  only  to  have  humoured  bis  taste  in 
assisting  him  through  this  extravagant  floi.—D'lrratli. 

t  John  Ballard,  Anthony  Babington,  John  Savage, 
Robert  Barnwell,  Chidiock  Titchburne,  Charles  Tilney, 
and  Edward  Abington,  were  executed  in  St.  Giles's  Fields, 
September  SO,  1586.  Ballard  was  first  executed.  Hewas 
cut  down  and  bowelled,  with  great  cruelty,  while  he  was 
alive.  Babington  was  taken  from  the  gallows  alive  too, 
and  ready  to  be  cut  up,  be  cried  aloud  several  times  in 
Latin  Parce  miAj,  Domine  Jem  !  Spare  me,  O  Lord  Jesus  I 
Savage  broke  the  rope,  and  fell  down  from  the  gallows, 
and  was  presently  seized  on  by  the  executioner,  his  prlvi. 
ties  cut  off,  and  his  bowels  taken  out  while  he  was  alive. 
Barnevell,  Titchburne,  lllney,  and  Abingdon,  were  exe- 
cuted with  equal  cruelty.  On  the  following  day,  Thomas 
Salisbury,  Henry  Donn,  Edward  Jones,  John  Charnock, 
John  Travers,  Robert  Gage,  and  Jerome  Bellamy,  suffered 
at  the  same  place.  Elizabeth,  an  enlightened  politician 
commanded,  that  on  the  second  day  the  odious  part  of  the 
sentence  'against  traitors  should  not  commence  till  after 
their  deaths.— See  Statt  TriaU,  voL  1. 

Tbere  is  an  interesting  historical  novel,  entitled  the 
Jauit,  whose  story  is  founded  on  this  conspiracy ;  re- 
markable for  being  the  production  of  a  lady,  vrithout,  says 
Mr.  D'Israeli,  a  single  adventure  of  love.  Hume  has  told 
the  tale  with  his  usual  grace  j  but  the  fuller  narrative 
may  be  found  in  Camden. 
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spirit  of  honour,  which  surely  had  never  been 
witnessed  at  the  bar  among  so  many  criminals, 
that  even  one  of  the  judges  could  not  refrain 
from  being  affected  at  the  presence  of  such  gal- 
lant men  as  those  before  him.  These  heroic 
yet  affectionate  youths  had  a  trial  intolerable  to 
their  social  feelings.  The  terrific  process  of  ex- 
ecuting traitors  was  the  remains  of  feudal  bar- 
barism, and  has  only  been  lately  abolished. 

One  of  these  generose  adolescentuli,  youths  of 
generous  blood,  was  Chidiock  Titchbume  of 
Southampton,  a  youth  of  ancient  family,  and 
the  more  intimate  friend  of  Babington.  lie  had 
refused  to  connect  himself  with  the  assassination 
of  Elizabeth,  but  his  reluctant  consent  was 
inferred  from  his  silence.  His  address  to  the 
populace  breathes  all  the  carelessness  of  life,  in 
one  who  knew  all  its  value.  How  feelingly  he 
passes  into  the  domestic  scene,  amidst  bis  wife, 
nis  child,  and  his  sisters ! — and  even  his  servants. 
Well  might  he  cry,  more  in  tenderness  than  in 
reproach, "  Friencfahip  hath  brought  me  to  this." 

VERSES, 

Made  6^  Chkpiock  Ticbibornk  of  himset/ein  the  Tower, 
the  night  be/ore  he  lufered  death,  who  wot  executed  for 
treaton,  September  30th,  1586. 

My  prime  of  youth  is  but  a  troat  of  cares. 
My  feast  of  Joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain, 

My  crop  of  corn  is  but  a  field  of  tares. 
And  all  my  goodes  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain. 

The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  1  saw  no  son, 

And  now  1  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  I 

My  spring  is  past,  and  yet  It  hath  not  sprung, 
The  fruit  Is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green, 

My  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  but  young, 
I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen ; 

My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun. 

And  now  1  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  I 

1  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  wombe,        , 
I  lookt  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade, 

I  trade  the  ground,  and  knew  it  was  my  tombe. 
And  now  1  dye,  and  now  I  am  but  made. 

The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  is  run ; 

And  DOW  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  1* 

Previous  to  the  arresting  of  the  persons  of  the 
conspirators,  Mary  was  confined  in  a  chamber  of 
the  house  of  Tixal,  where  she  was  prohibited  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  whilst  her  drawers  were  ran- 
sacked by  sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  all  her  papers 
seized.  From  thatmomeut the  proceedingagainst 
Mary  excites  pity  for  her  untimely  fate,  and  ad- 
miration at  the  magnanimity  with  which  she  met 
it.  From  the  period  of  her  landing  in  England, 
it  had  been  the  policy  and  aim  of  vValsingham, 
to  see  her  bleed  on  the  block  ;  and  it  was  owing 
entirely  to  his  intrigues,  that  tlie  crafty  minister 
contrived  that  Mary  should  be  so  involved  in  the 
plot  of  Ballard,  as  to  secure  her  for  his  victim. 


*  This  pathetic  poem  has  been  printed  in  one  of  the  old 
editions  of  sir  Walter  Rawlelgh's  Poems,  but  could  never 
have  been  written  by  him.  In  those  times  the  collectors 
of  the  works  of  a  celebrated  writer  would  insert  any  fugi- 
tive pieces  of  merit,  and  pass  them  under  a  narae  which 
was  certain  of  securing  the  reader's  favour.  The  entire 
poem  In  every  Une  echoes  the  feelings  of  Chidiock  Titch- 
bume, who  perished  with  all  tlie  blossoms  of  life  and 
genius  about  him  in  the  May-time  of  his  existence. 

For  a  very  interesting  account  of  Chidiock  Titchbiu*ue, 
see  Cmiontiet  of  Literature,  vol.  lU. 


The  dedicatory  verses  prefixed  by  Buchanaa 
to  his  paraphrastic  I^atin  venion  of  the  Psalms, 
and  addressed  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  are  both 
from  their  collocation  and  elegance,  a  subject  of 

interest.* 

Daughter  of  kings  unnumber'd,  whose  lUrhand 
Sways  Scotia*8  sceptre  now  with  empire  bland. 
Passing  In  princely  virtues  regal  place. 
Years,  sex,  in  spirit — origin,  in  gi-ace. 
Receive  the  songs  of  Isn^'s  prophet  king, 
(But  kind)  which cloth'd  in  Latian vest IbriDg. 
Those  strains,  in  northern  regions  harp'd  by  me. 
Far  f^om  the  clime  and  spring  of  Castalie,t 
Scarce  worth  recording  might  the  minstrel  deem. 
Yet  may  he  not  r^ect  what  you  esteem. 
Transient  the  fame  his  feeble  art  can  give. 
Yet  sanction'd  by  your  smile  they  long  may  live. 

The  Missal  ox  Prayer  Book  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  made  use  of  on  the  scaffold,  is  pre- 
ser\-ed  in  the  monastery  of  Benedictines,  at 
Bomhem,  in  Flanders.  This  book  is  said  to 
have  been  a  present  to  ^er  from  pope  Pius  V. 
It  is  a  manuscript,  on  very  fine  vellum,  beauti- 
fully illuminated,  with  pictures  and  burnished 
gold  letters  and  flowers.  It  is  an  Officam  Mari- 
anum,  with  a  diurnal  of  the  saints,  each  sepa- 
rately depicted.  The  book  is  covered  with  crim- 
son velvet,  and  silver  clasps  and  plates.^ 

The  following  is  a  fac  simile  from  this  very 
curious  work.ll 

Towards  the  middle : 

''  WLl^tn  sob)  sor  praserft  9oo  vf^txtt 
Xlnnnnlire  f^ettrs  DSatotr^benf." 

Near  the  end : 

''  msne  otone  gooS  Itate,  a«  oft  as 
sou  can  not  nt  me  Iioliisls  toitfi  sour 
pragri}  S  TSJ^&ia  bssst^  mt  anD  bistt 
t|is»  syetsaHs  becatuie  it  to  to  t|ie 
$oIf  S^rsnstr  toi^nrin  sott  jti^aQ  Ooo 
a  great  ylea^nre  unto  mt,  tosi^c^e 
ante  sour  lobsng  nts»tre»,  antt 
eber  tosU  fat,  fH&vjft." 

By  this  inscription  it  would  seem  that  she 
gave  it  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  the  moment 
before  her  execution:  this  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  History  of  Fotheringay.  She 
bequeathed  400  francs  to  Katherine. 

Another  Missal  which  belonged  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  is  now  in  the  Imperial  library  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Holmao, 
in  his  Travels  through  Russia  and  Siberia.  1U25. 


*  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  scholars  in  general,  that 
the  Scottish  poet  selected  as  his  model  on  this  occasion 
the  fine  elegiacs  by  which  Sannazarius  inscribed  to  pope 
Clement  VII.  his  celebrated  poem  de  Partu  VirgitUs. — 
Greewell. 
t  For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe's  lake 
Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die ; 
But  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 
With  verses  dipt  in  dew  of  Castalle. — Spencer. 
t  QentlemanU  Magazine,  vol.  lix.  paj^e  770. 
H  Nicbol's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  Ix.  page  678. 
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"  HTliis  Missal,  or  Prayer-book,  is  bound  in 
purple  velvet ;  tbe  leaves  are  of  a  rich  vellum 
of  a  large  8vo.  size ;  it  is  ten  inches  long,  seven 
broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Tbe 
sheets  are  highly  illuminated  with  pictures  of 
saints,  -with  Saxo-Latin  inscriptions  under  them- 
In  various  parts  were  originally  blank  spaces 
that  bad  been  filled  up  with  observations  and 
tines  of  poetry  in  French,  in  the  queen's  own 
hand-writing,  and  with  her  signature :  of  which 
the  following  are  translations. 

On  the  first  page — 

Hilt  belongs  to  nut,  Mary. 
Subsequently — 

Bad  ftte  I  that  renders  life  aa  drear, 
Ab  nseleas,  e'en  as  itath  could  be, 

Whilst  all,  to  add  to  mr  despair. 
Seems  in  its  natiue  idiaog'd  towards  me. 

No  longer,  as  in  times  of  old. 

The  winga  of  fame  are  spread. 
With  soarinc  flight,  impartial,  bold— 

Those  times,  alas !  arc  fled. 

Her  pleasmvs  now  are  all  coniiD'd, 

And  all  her  favoora  shine. 
On  those  whom  fortune  (frail  and  blind) 

Kegarda  with  smile  benign. 

Don  hoars,  which  gnided  by  my  fUe, 

lu  sad  soccession  flow. 
The  gloiions  sun  in  all  Its  state, 

Seema  bnt  to  mocic  toy  woe. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  wrote  poems  on  various 
occasions,  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Scotch. 
Advice  to  her  Son,  in  two  books,  the  consolation 
of  her  lone  imprisonment  A  great  number  of 
her  oru;intu  letters  were  preserve  in  the  library 
of  the  Ung  of  France,  and  in  the  Royal,  Cotto- 
nian,  and  Ashmolean  libraries. 

A  catalogue  has  been  preserved  of  the  royal 
library,*  or  rather  of  the  remains  of  it ;  delivered 
over  with  the  other  chattels  of  queen  Mary,  by 
the  regent  Morton,  to  James  VI.  The  following 
extract  will  show  the  nature  of  this  collection ; 

TlM  third  volume  of  Tltns  liTios 
The  ellerint  balk  of  St.  Aagustlne 
The  first  balk  of  sauct  Auguntine 
«  *  *  *  * 

Ane  parte  of  Flatarche  in  Frenche 
The  legend  aurie 


■  In  Oreik  and  Hebren  be  Monster 
The  slnKalar  combat  of  David  and  GoUas 
The  histories  of  the  bible  in  flgnres 
The  sectis  of  hereseis  in  this  tyme 
Clonent  Marat 
The  Epistle  of  Ignatius 
Four  homolels  anent  the  Images  in  France 
The  treatie  of  the  sacrament  be  Petir  Martir 
The  ansoer  to  Johnne  Oalvynis  epistle 
Sangis  of  the  biUe  in  Frenche  be  Lancrlote  de  la  Caile 
Hie  complaint  of  tbe  unlversitle  of  Pareis  contra  the 
Jesnittes. 


*  A  docnmrnt  found  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Record 
office,  Edlnbnrgb,  and  published  by  the  Sannantyne  dub, 
The  Library  of  Mary  queen  of  SeoU  and  James  YI.  4to. 

In  1071,  Morgan  Philllpps'  Defence  of  Mary  Tvem  of 
Seoti,her  right  and  title  to  the  erown  of  Bngtamt,  In  tbKe 
books,  STOk  was  printed  at  Leige,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands. 
A  copy  of  tMs  scam  volume  is  in  Marsh's  library,  at 
DabUn,  on  the  title  page  of  which,  a  cotemporaneous 
hand  has  written,  nim  idjpm  and  women,  good  t-ord  de- 
lyverval 


In  taking  a  review  of  the  state  of  literature 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  rapid  progress  which  was  made 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  in  this  kingdom.  Some 
have  carried  their  encomiums  so  far  as  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  golden  age  of  English  literature. 
The  mode  of  cultivating  the  Greek  and  Roman 
learning  became  univenal ;  and  the  literary  cha- 
racter was  no  longer  appointed  to  scholars  by 
pn>fesBion,butassumed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  ecclesiastics  had  found  it  their  interest  to  keep 
the  languages  of  antiquity  to  themselves,  and 
men  were  eager  to  know  what  had  been  so  long 
injuriously  concealed.  Truth  propagates  truth, 
and  the  mantle  of  mystery  was  removed  not  only 
from  religion  but  literature .  The  general  curiosity 
for  new  discoveries,  heightened  either  by  just  or 
imaginary  ideas  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  excited  all  persons  of 
leisure  and  fortune  to  study  tlie  classics.  The 
books  of  antiquity  being  thus  familiarised  to  the 
great,  every  thing  was  now  tinctured  with  an- 
cient history  and  mythology.  The  heathen 
godii,  although  discountenanced  by  the  Calvin- 
ists,  on  a  suspicion  of  their  tending  to  revive 
and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  idolatry,  came  into 
general  vogue.  When  the  queen  paraded  through 
a  country  town,  almost  every  pageant  was  a 
pantheon.  When  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  house 
of  any  of  her  nobility,  at  entering  the  hall  she 
was  saluted  by  tbe  Penates,  and  condi%ted  to 
her  privy-chamber  by  Mercury.  The  pages  of 
the  family  were  converted  into  wood-^rmphs, 
who  peeped  from  every  bower;  and  the  K>otmen 
gambolled  over  the  lawns  in  the  figure  of  satyrs. 
After  sleeping  in  a  room  hung  wiUi  tapestry  of 
the  voyage  of  .Sneas,  when  her  majesty  hunted 
in  the  park,  she  was  met  by  Diana,  who  pro- 
nouncing our  royal  bride  to  be  the  brightest 
paragon  of  unspotted  chastity,  invited  her  to 
groves  free  from  the  intrusions  of  Acteon.  The 
truth  is,  she  was  so  profusely  flattered  for  this 
virtue,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  orna- 
ment of  the  heroines,  as  fantastic  honour  was  of 
the  champions,  of  the  old  barbarous  roniance. 
It  was  in  conformity  to  the  sentiments  of  chivalry 
which  still  continued  in  vogue,  that  she  was 
celebrated  for  chastity:  the  compliment,  how- 
ever, was  paid  in  a  classical  allusion. 

Elizabeth  sought  all  occasions  of  being  ex- 
tolled for  her  beauty,  of  which,  indeed,  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth  she  possessed  but  a  small 
share,  whatever  might  have  been  her  pretensions 
to  absolute  virginity.  No  negociation  succeeded 
unless  she  was  addressed  as  a  g^dess,  which 
was  totally  inconsistent  with  her  high  station. 
Encomiastic  harangues  drawn  from  this  topic, 
even  on  the  supposition  of  youth  and  beauty, 
were  surely  superfluous,  unsuitable,  and  un- 
worthy; and  were  offered  and  received  with  an 
equal  impropriety.  Yet,  when  she  rode  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  Cupid,  at  the 
command  of  the  mayor  acd  aldermen,  advanc- 
ing from  a  group  of  gods  who  had  left  Olympus 
to  grace  tbe  procession,  gave  her  a  golden  ant)w, 
the  most  efiective  weapon  of  his  well-furnished 
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quiTer,  which  under  the  influence  of  such  irre- 
sistible charms  was  sure  to  wound  the  most  obdu- 
rate heart.  *A  gift,'  says  honest  Holliushead, 
'  which  her  majesty,  now  verging  to  her  fiftieth 
year,  received  very  thankfully.'  In  one  of  the 
fulsome  interludes  at  court,  where  she  wa.s 
present,  the  singing  boys  of  her  chapel  presented 
the  story  of  the  three  rival  goddesses  on  Mount 
Ida,  to  which  her  majesty  was  ingeniously  added 
as  a  fourth;  and  Pans  was  arraigned  in  form  for 
adjudging  the  golden  apple  to  Venus,  which  was 
due  to  the  queen  alone. 

This  inundation  of  classical  pedantry  soon  in- 
fected our  poetry.  Our  writers,  already  trained 
in  the  school  of  fancy,  were  suddenly  dazzled 
with  these  novel  imaginations,  and  the  divinities 
and  heroes  of  Pagan  antiquity  decorated  every 
composition.  The  perpetutJ  allusions  to  ancient 
fable  were  often  introduced  without  the  least 

Xrd  to  propriety.  Shalcspeare's  Mrs.  Page, 
is  not  intended  in  any  degree  to  be  a  learned 
or  affected  lady,  laughing  at  the  cumbersome 
courtship  of  her  corpulent  lover,  Falstaffe,  says, 
"  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  Mount 
Pelion."  This  familiarity  with  the  Pagan 
storv  was  not,  however,  so  much  owing  to  the 
study  of  the  original  authors,  as  to  the  nume- 
rous English  versions  of  them,  which  were  con- 
sequently made.  The  dissemination  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  tongue,  by  means  of  the  press, 
while  it  greatly  affected  the  language  and  ideas 
of  the  people,  wasalso  of  no  small  avail  in  giving 
new  directions  to  the  thoughts  of  literary  men, 
to  whom  these  antique  Oriental  compositions, 
presented  numberless  incidents,  images,  and  sen- 
timents, unknown  before,  and  of  the  richest  and 
most  interesting  kind. 

Spencer,  Sidney,  Shakspeare,  Jonson,Marlow, 
Gieen,  and  Peele,  mav  be  considered  as  the 
chief  poetical  names  'which  adorn  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Almost  all  the  poets,  and  many  of  the 
other  writers,  were  either  courtiers  themselves, 
or  under-the  immediate  protection  of  courtiers, 
and  were  constantly  experiencing  the  smiles, 
and  occasionally  thesolid  benefactions  of  royalty. 
Not  only  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but 
those  of  modem  Italy  and  France,  where  it  has 
been  shown  that  learning  experienced  an  earlier 
revival,  had  been  translated  into  English,  and 
liberally  diffused  by  means  of  the  press,  served 
to  excite  a  taste  for  elegant  reading  amongst  all 
classes  of  society.  The  study  of  the  belles-lettres 
was  in  some  measure  identified  with  the  courtly 
and  arbitrary  principles  of  the  time,  not  so  much 
from  any  enlightened  spirit  in  those  who  sup- 
ported such  principles,  as  from  a  desire  of  oppos- 
ing the  puritans,  whose  ascetic  spirit  and  narrow 
doctrines  of  religion  led  them  to  despise  every 
department  of  elegant  literature. 

This  reijfn  also  produced  Hooker,  Raleigh, 
and  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulum,  who  as  a 
philosopher,  deserves  the  highest  praise ;  whose 
style  is  copious  and  correct,  and  whose  wit  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  learning  and  penetration. 
During  this  period  the  whole  island  seemed  as 
if  roused  from  her  long  habits  of  barbarity;  arts. 


commerce,  and  legislation,  began  to  acquire  new 
strength  every  day ;  and  England  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  object  of  every  invasion,  and 
a  prey  to  every  plunderer,  now  asserted  her 
strength  in  turn,  and  became  terrible  to  its  in- 
vaders. The  achievements  of  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Davis,  Forbisher,  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  other 
naval  commanders,  carried  the  British  flag  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  If  we  look  through 
history,  and  consider  the  rise  of  kingdoms,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  an  instance  of  a  people  be- 
coming, in  so  short  a  time,  wise,  powerful,  and 
happy.  Liberty,  it  is  true,  stiU  continued  to 
fluctuate ;  Elizabeth  knew  her  own  power,  and 
very  often  stretched  it  to  the  very  verge  of  des- 
potism. We  are  not  to  imagine  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  religious  and  other  controversies, 
which  were  carried  on  during  this  reign,  that  an 
entire  freedom  of  debate  and  of  writing,  was 
then  admitted.  The  true  liberty  of  the  press 
was  by  no  means  understood;  and  those  who 
wrote  or  printed  any  thing  against  the  established 
system,  did  it  at  great  hazard;  and  the  suffer- 
ings which  in  some  cases  were  inflicted  on  the 
boldness  of  publication  was,  as  we  have  shown, 
extremely  severe,  and  often  despotic.  After  every 
proper  deduction  has  been  made,  enough  remains 
to  fix  the  seventy  or  eighty  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  to 
the  period  of  the  restoration,  as  "  by  far  the 
mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  literature, 
or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity." 

Dr.  Wotton,  in  his  ReJUctiom  on  Ancient  a$id 
Modem  Learning,  assures  us,  that  no  age  was  so 
productive  of  learned  women  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  Speaking  of  the  flourishing  condition 
learning  was  in  at  that  time,  he  says,  "  it  was  so 
very  modish,  that  the  fair  sex  seemed  to  believe 
the  Greek  and  Latin  added  to  their  charms;  and 
that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  untranslated,  were  fre- 
quent ornaments  of  their  closets."  And  Eras- 
mus, speaking  of  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
say.s,  "  the  scene  of  human  things  is  changed ; 
the  monks,  famed  in  times  past  for  learning,  are 
become  ignorant ;  and  women  love  books." — 
Elizabeth  herself  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  learned  ladies  of  her  reign.  The  daughters 
of  the  duke  of  Somerset  ;•  lady  Killegrew  ;f 


*  Anne,  Maiffaret,  and  Jane  Sejrmoar,  were  the  dangh- 
tera  of  Edward  Seymour,  dnke  of  Somerset,  and  uncle 
to  king  Edward  VI.  by  Anne  bis  second  wife,  daughter  of 
sir  Edward  Stanhope,  knieht,  by  whom  he  had  six  dan^- 
tera,  all  learned ;  Anne,  the  eldest,  was  married,  first  to 
John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  to  sir 
Edward  Unton,  Knight  of  the  Bath :  she  died  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centur>'.  Margaivt  died  nomarried. 
Jane  also  died  single,  notwithstanding  her  father's  endea- 
vour to  have  married  her  to  lung  Edward  VI.  She  was 
maid  of  honour  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  great  fiavour  ; 
she  died  in  1560,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  with  great  solemnity. 
These  three  learned  sisters  wrote  four  hundred  Latin 
distichs  on  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  Margaret 
de  Valois,  which  were  translated  into  Greek,  Rench,  and 
Italian,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1697,  under  the  title  of 
Tomixeau  de  Marguerite  de  Valoitt  Rejfne  de  Ntaarre. 

t  The  fourth  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was  bom 
at  Oiddy  hall,  in  l&so.  She  was  married  to  sir  Henry 
Killegrew,  and  died  about  IS7S.  Her  death  was  lamented 
in  Twions  epitaphs  ;  and  on  the  monument  erected  to  her 
memory,  In  the  church  of  Thomas,  in  the  Vintry  ward. 
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Jane  countess  of  Westmoreland  ^  lady  Eliza- 
beth Rassel  ft"  lady  Burleigh  -^  Blanch  JPajiy  ,|| 
Joanna  Lumley  ;§  lady  Fane  ;1[  Mary  Sidney 
ooontess  of  Pembroke,**  and  Elizabeth  Jane 
Weston,  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  reign. 
The  colleges  founded  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth were  tuee  in  number;  and  the  first  en- 
dowed by  a  Protestant  was  Jesus  college,  in  the' 
uniTersity  of  Oxford,  by  Hugh  Ap  Rice,  or 
Price,  who  obserring  that  his  countiymen,  who 
were  natives  of  Wales,  were  much  neglected  in 
college  endowments,  petitioned  queen  Elizabeth 
to  found  a  college  more  particularly  for  their 
benefit.  She  accordingly  granted  a  charter, 
dated  1371;  but  the  queen  seems  to  hare 
rendered  no  farther  practical  assistance  than  by 
giring  a  quantity  of  timber  from    the  royal 


London,  is  an  insoiiition  compoied  by  hendf.  She  was 
fiunaiu  for  her  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew,  Oreek,  and 
Latin  tonKnea.  and  (br  her  skill  in  poetrr. 

*  Eldeet  danghter  of  Henry  earl  of  Smry,  who  was 
beheaded  January  II,  lS47i  (ne  page  S94  mtc.)  She  was 
manied  to  Chariea  earl  of  Westnureland,  by  whom  she 
had  four  daughters.    She  was  instmcted  under  John  Tax. 

tlUiddaoghterof  air  Anthony  Cooke,  bom  ISit,  was 
eiiaal  to  her  nirtars,  in  haTingthe  advantagesof  a  learned 
edoeaUon,  and  in  the  skill  of  langnages.  She  was  manied 
flrat  to  air  Thomas  Hobby,  ambanador  to  the  French  coort. 
Re  died  at  Paris,  in  15M.  She  next  married  lord  John 
Rnsarl.  son  and  heir  to  the  earl  of  Bedford.  He  died  lie- 
fore  his  father  in  1184.  When  lady  Rusael  died  Is  nnknown, 
bat  it  is  siqiposed  to  liare  been  about  1 507 ;  for  in  a  letter  to 
her  nephew  ^Cedl,  without  date,  she  complains  much  of 
bad  Inattli,  and  lodrmltiea  of  age,  and  concludes,  "  your 
laidah5p*s  owld  awnt  of  compleat  68  years,  that  prays  for 
your  lordship's  long  life."  Poetical  Inacnptlons  and  epi. 
taf  hs  wen  a  tevoarite  kind  of  composition  with  lady  Rus- 
■eL  She  wrote  epitaphs,  in  Qreek,  Latin,  and  English, 
for  her  husbands,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  frc. 

t  Eldest  danghter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  bom  ISSt.  On 
die  Slat  of  December,  1S48,  and  in  the  aoth  year  of  her 
■ge,  she  was  married  to  sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards 
created  lord  Burleigh,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and 
priry  eonneillor  to  queen  Blizalieth,  by  whom  he  had  many 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young  excepting  two  daughters. 
After  a  long  and  happy  marriage  of  forty-two  yeaxs,  she 
died  April  4,  1539,  in  the  <Jd  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
woman  of  exemplary  Tiitne  and  engaging  qualities,  and 
of  an  admirable  nndcntanding.  She  was  burled  in  the 
abliey  church  of  Westminster,  where  a  magnlflcent  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  her  memory.  Five  days  after  her 
decease,  lard  Burleigh  wrote  what  he  calls,  A  MedUaHmt 
OM  tie  Veath  of  hit  Lady,  written  in  sorrow,  in  which  he 
pndaed  her  z«d  for  the  maintenance  of  learning,  by  her 
many  benefactionB  to  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Weatmin- 
ster,  her  widely  extended  benerolence,  and  the  secreay 
with  which  she  did  all  these  things — so  that  even  he  knew 
them  not  during  her  life. 

I  She  was  daughter  of  Henry  Parry,  Esq.  of  New- 
court,  Hexefordshlre,  bora  i(oa,  a  great  lover  of  an- 
tiquities;  and  eonunnnieated  to  Dr.  Powell,  sir  Edward 
Btndling's  manuscript  history  of  the  Winmlw  iff  OUr- 
morgan,  or  Morgamuae  out  of  the  VTiMmm'*  AoiUi,  V., 
which  is  published  by  the  doctor  in  his  RUtorg  of  WtUk 
Prineet.  She  procured  at  queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  she 
was  "dilef  gentlewoman,  and  keeper  of  her  majesty's 
jewds,"  the  grant  of  the  mastership  of  St.  Croaae's  for 
Dr.  John  Lee,  when  he  was  in  distress.  She  drew  up  a 
pedigree  of  the  Parry  family,  and  the  gentility  of  her 
descent.  She  died  a  maid,  Feb.  IS,  1589,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  her  age,  and  was  burled  In  Westminster 
abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  In  her  will,  written  by 
lord  Burleigh's  own  hand,  among  other  legaciea.  Is  /tun, 
for  an  almshouse  at  Bacton. 

i  Joanna  Lumley,  ddeat  danghter  and  co.heiress  of 
Henry  Fltz-Allen,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  wife  of  John,  lord 
Lumley,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  who  died  inftuits. 
8he  died  about  1579,  and  was  buried  at  Cheam,  in  Surry, 
where  a  monument  was  elected  to  her  memory. 

T  Thelaig  SUxaielh  Fme's  SI  Pmlmu  and  101  Promrti. 
London  :  printed  by  Robert  Crowley,  1 550.    Sro. 

•*  See  CooDtess  of  Pembroke,  under  the  year  l(ll,jw<(. 


forests  to  aid  the  buildins.  The  library  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  books,  and  some 
curiosities,  among  which  is  a  silver  bowl,  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  ounces,  and 
capable  of  holding  ten  gallons ;  a  metal  watch, 
given  by  Charles  I.;  ana  a  huge  stirrup,  said  to 
have  been  used  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

Emmanuel  college,  in  the  universitr  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  found^  by  sir  Henry  Mildmay,  of 
Chdnuford,  in  Essex,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  privy  councillor  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  library  are  many  valuable  and 
scarce  books,  among  which  is  Tulty't  Offices, 
printed  by  Faust,  in  1465 ;  it  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  prince  Arthur,  brotner  of  Henry 
VI II .  his  arms  being  pourtrayed  on  the  tide-page. 

Sidney  Sussex  collegewas  endowed  by  Frances 
Sydner,counte8s  of  Sus8ex,and  widow  to  Thomas 
Radcliffe,  third  earl  of  Sussex.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  bequeathed  £5,000,  and  some  other 
property.  In  the  library  are  several  objects,  be- 
sides books,  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
preservation.  Amongst  these  is  a  part  of  an  in- 
crustation of  a  child's  skull,  found  in  the  isle  of 
Crete,  about  ten  feet  beneath  the  soil,  and 
brought  to  England  in  the  year  1627.  The 
teeth  are  white  and  sound,  and  remain  unchang- 
ed ;  but  the  other  parts  resemble  a  hard  sand- 
stone. The  skull,  when  first  deposited  in  the 
college,  was  whole;  but  it  was  ailerwards  broken, 
and  some  parts  lost  It  was  esteemed  so  great  a 
curiosity,  that  king  Charles  I.  was  desirous  of 
seeing  it;  and  accordingly  it  was  sent  up  to 
the  famous  Dr.  Ward,  then  master  of  the  col- 
lege, for  his  majesty's  inspection. 

The  following  is  a  curious  reflation  respect- 
ing the  library  of  Bene't  college,  in  the  univernty 
of  Cambridge.*  The  librarv  is  placed  over  the 
chapel,  and  so  extremely  difficult  of  access,  that 
even  a  fellow  of  the  college  is  not  permitted  to 
enter  it  unaccompanied  by  another  fellow  and  a 
scholar,  who  must  remain  with  him  during  the 
whole  time  of  stay;  for  if  a  single  book  is 
missing,  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  they 
lose  the  whole  ;  and  for  that  reason  they  are  ex- 
amined every  vear,  by  two  persons  of  another 
college.  This  library  contains  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  and  printed  books.  Among 
the  former,  are  many  relating  to  ecclesiastics 
affairs,  which  had  been  collected  by  Leland  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  original  manuscript  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles.  Of  the  latter,  is  one  entitied 
Rhetorica  Nova,  impresaa  Cant.  1478,  shewing 
the  antiquitv  of  printing  in  Cambridge. 

Corpus  Christi,  or  Bene't  college,  (founded  in 
1351)  differs  in  its  origin  bom  all  others  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  those 
having  been  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  one 

•  On  May  7, 1588,  lord  Burleigh,  as  chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, Issues  rules  fbr  refbmJng  the  apparel,  and  other 
disordert  of  the  scholars ;  "  and  that  the  excess  of  coloured 
Bhlits  and  mflk,  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half,  (saving 
for  the  sons  of  noblemen)  be  avoided  presently ;  and  that 
no  scholar  do  wear  any  long  locks  of  hair  upon  iiia 
head,  but  that  he  be  polled  after  the  manner  of  the 
giarest  scbolais,  under  the  pain  of  8a.  8d. 
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or  two  persons,  while  this  was  established  by  the 
union  of  two  societies  or  gilds  *  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  denominated  Collegium  Corjpo- 
rit  Chritli  et  BeaUe  Maria  Virginia,  is  usually 
called  Bene't  college,  from  its  situation  near  St. 
Benedict's  church,  which  is  appropriated  thereto, 
and  was  the  last  appropriation  made  in  England. 

During  the  period  embraced  by  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  poetry  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  by 
a  few  individuals,  who,  if  not  so  celebrated  as 
Dunbatf  and  Lindsay  ,|  were  at  least  worthy  fol- 
lowers of  the  same  school.  The  chief  of  these 
were  Alexander  Scot,  sir  Richard  Maitland,  and 
Alexander  Montgomeir.  Their  poems  are  chiefly 
short  pieces  of  a  moral,  satirical,  or  descriptive 
kind;  in  which  the  versification  is  very  correct, 
and  the  language  in  general  very  happy,  though 
the  style  of  the  ideas  seems  a  century  behind 
that  of  the  English  poetry  of  the  same  age. 

The  Cherry  and  the  Sla^\  of  Montgomery,  is 
a  beautiful  poem,  describing  the  various  passions 
of  the  human  soul,  and  which  has  retamed  its 
popularity  longer  than  any  other  poetical  com- 
position of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  Montgomery 
appears  from  a  passage  in  a  memoir  of  Mure 
of  Kowallen,  his  nephew,  to  have  died  between 
the  years  1607  and  1611.  During  the  leign  of 
James  VI.  the  a(/mtraMeCrichton§  also  adds  a 
lustre  on  the  Scottbh  name. 


•  A  gUd  was  •  compuijr  of  persons  aaaoclated  for  chari- 
table, religrions,  or  mercantile  purposes,  and  is  suppoeed 
to  have  been  a  Saxon  institation. 

t  William  Dnnbar  was  bom  at  Salton,  in  East  Lothian, 
abont  I48s,  He  became  a  clergTman,  and  flonrlshed  at 
the  Scottish  court  firran  about  tho  year  ISOO  to  1S30,  In 
which  year  he  is  snpposed  to  have  died.  Some  of  his 
poem*  are  humorous,  and  refer  to  humble  life ;  others 
arc  allegorical,  and  full  of  beautiful  natural  imagery ;  a 
third  kind  are  moral  and  instructlTe ;  and  he  is  equally 
happy  in  all.  His  chief  poems  are  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose, 
in  1503  ;  and  the  Friars  of  Berwick.  His  poems  were 
published  with  notes,  by  sir  David  Dalrymple. 

t  TA«  watkis  of  the  famous  and  vorthie  knichlt  sehhr 
David  Lj/ndesay,  of  the  moni,  alias,  Lyoun  king  ofarmea. 
Newly  correctit,  and  vindicate  from  the  former  errouris 
qvhair,  with  thay  war  befoir  eorrvptit,  and  augmentit  with 
sindrie  warkis,  quhilk  was  not  befoir  hnprentit,  ^c.  Newtie 
impreniit  by  Jokne  Scot,at  the  expensis  ofHenrie  Charteris, 
and  are  to  be  sauld  in  his  butth,  on  the  north  syde  of  the  gait, 
above  the  throne.  Cum  privilegio  regali.  156s.  4to.  Henry 
Charteris  printed  another  edition  in  1588,  with  a  print  of 
Justice  and  religion.    And  again  in  150S. 

I  The  Cherrieand  the  Slat.  Complyt  into  SeoUtsmetre, 
by  Alexander  Montgomerie.  Edinburgh,  printed  by  R. 
Waldegrave,  I5g5,  8n>.  In  1833,  the  poetical  works  of 
Montgomery  ^>peared  in  a  very  handsome  edition,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  David  Laing,  with  a  biographi- 
cal preface  Uom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Irving. 

i  James  Crichton,  of  whom  so  many  wonderful  things 
arc  related  as  to  have  procured  him  the  name  of  "the 
admirable  Crichton,*'  was  bom  in  1551,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  of  a  good  family,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  languages  and 
sciences.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  visited  Paris,  and 
acquired  uncommon  reputation  as  a  disputant,  and  for  his 
skill  and  activity  in  games  of  all  sorts,  as  well  aa  martial 
exercises.  He  next  went  to  Rome,  and  displayed  his 
talents  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  From 
thence  he  travelled  to  Venice,  where  he  became  Intimate 
with  the  learned  Aldus  Manutius,  printer,  who  dedicated 
to  him  the  Paradoses  of  Cicero,  in  a  strain  of  panegyric 
which  borders  on  the  ridiculons.  At  Padua  he  held  dispu- 
tations with  the  moat  learned  professors  on  a  number  of 
sultlects,  but  particularly  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
We  next  And  him  at  Mantua,  where  he  is  reported  to  have 
slain  a  famous  master  in  a  duel.  The  duke  of  Mantua  was 
so  pleased  with  Crichton  as  to  appoint  him  tutor  to  his 
mn,  who  was  a  very  licentious  young  man.  This  aiijioint. 


1587.  From  abook  without  date,  but  suppoeed 
to  have  been  printed  in  this  year,  it  appears  that 
Robert  Triplett,  "stationer,  or  bookebinder, 
dwelt  at  the  signe  of  the  Aqua  Vits  Still,  neere 
Olde  Fish-street,"  Oxford. 

1587.  Thomas  Marshe  or  Marsh,  an  origi- 
nal member  of  the  stationers'  company,  entered 
on  the  livery  1562,  and  filled  the  various  offices 
of  the  company:  he  appears  to  have  been  a  dis- 
orderly character,  and  was  frequently  fined  for 
disobedience  of  their  ordinances.  He  dwelt  in 
Fleet-street,  at  the  Prince's  Arms,  near  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Church,  according  to  some  of  his  colo- 
phons,* but  in  Askam't  Almanac  it  is  styled  the 
'  King's  arms.'  Strype,  in  Stoit^s  Survey,  says 
that  he  bad  a  great  license  to  print  Latin  books 
used  in  the  schools  of  England,  against  which 
the  poor  stationers  complained  to  the  lord 
treasurer,  when  a  compromise  took  place  between 
them. 

1587.  Henry  Marshe  was  a  relation  to  the 
above,  and  with  Gerard  Dewes,  assignee.  He 
succeeded  to  the  house  and  business,  (after  the 
death  of  T.  Marshe,  if  not  before)  for  the  first 
book  printed  by  Henry  is  dated  1684.  In  1585, 
he  pnntedFrancM  Kelt  his  epittU  to  divert  pafist* 
in  England,  promng  the  pope  to  be  the  beatt  men- 
tioned in  the  xiii  Revelat.  ^c.  Svo.  The  author 
of  this  work  was  the  last  person  who  suffered  for 
heterodox  opinions,  which  took  place  in  1589. 
In  1587,  he  printed  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
4to,  in  which  he  calls  himself  the  assignee  of 
Thomas  Marshe.  He  likewise  printed  divers 
yearly  almanacks,  and  prognostications,  urrote  by 
Henry  Lowe,  doctor  in  physich. 

1587.  Abraham  Vele,  or  Veale,  was  a 
member  of  the  company  of  diapers,  and  after- 
wards admitted  a  member  of  the  stationers'  com- 
pany, by  whom  he  was  several  times  fined.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  business  for  the  space  of 
thirty -five  years,  and  printed  twenty-four  works. 
His  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  tne  Lamb,  in 
St  Paul's  church  yard. 

1687.  Henry  Middleton  dwelt  at  the  sign 
of  the  Falcon,  in  Fleet-street,  and  was  in  part- 
nership with  Thomas  East,  so  early  as  1569 ; 
but  whether  he  was  son  of  William  Middleton, 
noticed  at  page  298,  ante,  is  uncertain.  He 
printed  thirty-six  works,  many  of  which  were  in 
Latin.  In  1587,  he  printed  A  godlie  garden,  out 
of  which  most  comfortable  hearbes  may  be  gathered 
for  the  wounded  conscience  of  cdl  penitent  sinners, 
Perused  and  allowed.  24mo. 


ment,  however,  proved  (Mai  to  bim ;  for  one  night,  aa  he 
was  walking  through  the  streets  in  carnival  time,  he  was 
attacked  by  six  assassins,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  lost 
his  life.  It  is  said  that  the  person  who  gave  him  the  fatal 
stroke  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  This  event  is  placed  in 
the  year  1583.  Four  of  his  Latin  poems  are  extant,  but 
so  very  wretched  as  to  stamp  the  marvellous  character  of 
him,  given  by  some  biographers,  with  the  charge  of  im- 
posture. 

*  Colophon  is  a  word  derived  firom  a  city  of  that  name, 
inAaia,wfaere  the  artists  ofall  descriptions  were  exceedingly 
expert,  insomuch  that  KoKo^Hya  IrtZiOtyai  became  a 
proverb  among  the  Greeks,  signifying  ultiman  mamam 
imponere,  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  any  thing.  The 
same  idea  was  implied  by  the  word  Colophonem  among  the 
Romans,  Ac.— Thomas's  Miifory  «/  itateriea,  vol.  I.  isio. 
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15^,  Sqtl.  13.  As  a  proof  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Italian  language  in  England  at  this 
time,  archbishop  Whitgift  pennitted  an  edition 
of  the  Decameron  of  Bocace,*  to  be  printed  by 
Wolfe ;  and  the  bishop  of  London  allowed  the 
Amorout  Fiametta-[  of  the  same  author,  to  be 
printed  by  John  Cbarlewood.  In  the  following 
year,  several  other  Italian  works  received  a 
privilege  to  be  printed. 

1587,  Oct.  In  the  company  of  stationers' 
book  is  an  an  entry  of  a  licejue  to  John  Charle- 
woode,  by  the  whole  consent  of  the  assistants, 
that  he  shall  have  "  the  only  imprinting  of  all 
manner  of  billi  for  playert;  provided  that  if 
any  trouble  arise  hereby,  then  Chailewood  to 
bear  the  charges." 

1587.  The  tirst  Almanack  printed  in  Ireland, 
wasby  William  Farmer,  DubEn,4to.  Few  books 
were  as  yet  printed  in  Ireland;  whatever  was 
written  there  was  sent  to  London,  Douay,  Paris, 
or  Antwerp. 

1588,  Feb.  15.  Died,  John  Bienne,  of 
whose  birth  and  origin  no  account  has  been 
discovered,  distinguiMied  himself  not  a  little 
amongst  the  learned  printers  of  Paris.  Maittaire 
finds  his  Latin  impressions  first  mentioned  in 
1566.  He  espoused  the  widow  of  William 
Morel,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  his  appara- 
tus and  establisunent.  There  seems  to  be  no 
proof  extant  of  his  possessing  the  title  of  "  Typo- 
giaphus  Regius,"  beyond  his  use  of  the  mark 
hitherto  peculiar  to  artists  who  enjoyed  that 
honour.  Maittaire  does  not  attribute  the  dis- 
tinction to  him,  but  acknowledges  that  he  de- 
served it  His  name  is  firequently  found  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  other  "libraires,"  who 
occasionally  share  in  his  literary  speculations,  or 
employed  his  press.  Chevillier  attributes  to 
him,  Notmm  Tetlamentttm  Si/riace  et  Grace, 
cum  vertione  interlineari  Latina,  4to.  1584;" 
which  was  in  fact  a  joint  impression  with  Simon 
Prevosteau.  But  the  chef  tPeeuvre  of  the  press 
of  Bienne,  is  doubtless  Demotthena,  Grace, 
emu  tckolii*  Ulpiani,  fol.  the  impression  of 
which  had  however  been  commenced  by  William 
Morel,  twelve  years  before ;  but  was  interrupted 
partly  by  the  civil  wars,  partly  by  the  domestic 
embarrassments  of  that  meritorious  printer,  and 
partly  by  his  death.  Bienne  had  the  glory  of 
resuming  and  perfecting  this  fine  volume,  under 
the  inspection  and  revision  of  Lambinus ;  and 
the  variations  in  the  titular  subscription  of  dif- 
ferent copies  prove,  that  Jacobus  Dupuys,  and 
Michael  Somnius,  both  participated  in  the 
charge  of  the  impression.    Some  copies  exhibit 


*  Boccacio'8  Decameron  is  a  collectioii  of  one  liiudred 
DOveUettes,  in  which  he  gave  a  deftree  of  polish  to  his 
country's  language  unknoim  before. 

t  Amorotu  FiamcUa.  Wherein  U  tetU  downe  a  cata- 
logue of  all  and  atnguler  paeaioru  of  Ime  and  teatosief  inci. 
d^nt  to  an  enamored  young  gentleuHnaan,  vilh  a  noble 
caueatfor  all  women  to  etcJwwe  deceitfull  and  wicked  love, 
by  an  apparent  example  of  a  Neapolitan  lady,  herapproued 
and  long  miKrieM,  and  wytk  many  touud  dekortationt  from 
Ike  tame.  Firtt  wrytten  in  Italian,  by  matter  John  Boc- 
eace,  the  learned  Florentine,  and  Poet  Laureate.  And  now 
dime  into  Englith,  by  B.  Ojouano  del  M.  Temp.  Printed 
for  Thomas  Gabbln.  4to. 


the  names  and  marks  of  these  respective  "  li- 
braires." Reiake  made  this  the  rasis  of  his 
edition.  He  has  given  a  minute  account  of  it, 
Pr<tfat.  ad  Demoith.  and  says  the  part  executed 
by  Morel,  namely,  as  far  as  the  Cfratio  de  faha 
legatione,  has  greatly  the  superiority  over  the 
latter  part  edited  by  ikmbinus:  both  with  regard 
to  the  critical  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  typography,  and  even  the  quality 
of  the  paper. 

An  epigram  by  Scaivola  Sammaranthus,  seems 
to  imply  that  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  an 
assassin.  It  is  said  he  left  a  daughter,  so  accom- 
plished in  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  to  be  able  to 
conduct  the  printing  of  works  in  those  languages. 

1688.  John  Wyohte,  or  Wight,  was  a 
member  of  the  worshipful  company  of  drapers ; 
and  although  he  was  not  a  brother  of  the  wor- 
shipful company  of  stationers,  seems,  on  account 
of  his  profession,  to  have  been  under  their  juris- 
diction. He  was  once  fined  by  them  for  keeping 
open  shop  on  St  Luke's  day  ;  another  time, 
because  that  he  had  certain  books,  (which 
seem  to  have  been  Primers,)  illicitly  printed, 
found  in  his  custody,  for  this  he  was  fined  mil. 
His  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Rose,  at  l£e 
north  door  of  St  Paul's.  He  was  accounted 
more  of  a  bookseller  than  a  printer ;  although 
twenty-three  works  bear  his  imprint,  from  die 
commencement  of  his  typographical  labours  in 
1551,  and  to  which  he  fixed  the  annexed  very 
handsome  device. 


In  1586,  he  printed  A  booke  of  the  arte  and 
manner  how  to  plant  and  graffe  allsortes  of  trees, 
&c.  translatea  from  the  French  by  Leonard 
Mascall,  and  dedicated  to  sir  John  Paulet, 
knight,  lorde  St.  John,  in  which  are  found  the 
following  old  English  rules  for  purchasing  land. 

Who  to  wil  be  wise  in  purchating. 

Let  him  eontider  tkete  pointt  fallowing. 

Firtt  tee  thai  the  lande  be  dtare. 

In  title  of  Ike  leUar, 

And  tkat  it  ttand  in  danger. 

Of  no  woman* t  dowrie. 

See  whether  the  tenure  be  bond  or  free. 

And  releate  of  euerie  feoffee. 

See  that  the  teller  be  of  age. 

And  that  it  lie  not  in  morgage. 

Whether  a  taile  be  tkereef  found. 

And  whether  if  ttand  m  ttatute  bound. 

Contider  what  teruice  longeth  Vureto, 

And  what  quitrent  thereout  ntutt  go. 

And  if  it  be  come  of  a  wedded  woman. 

Think  thou  then  on  couert  betron. 

And  if  jrou  may  in  any  wite. 

Make  f  Ay  charter  with  warrantite. 

To  thee,  thine  heiree,  attignet  alto, 

Thut  thould  a  trite  purckaier  do. 
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\5S8,Fd>.l3.  A  proclamation  against  certaine 
seditious  and  schismatical  bookes  and  libels,  &c. 
was  published,  shewing  that  tliey  were  slander- 
ous to  the  state,  and  t(t  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, established  by  law,  Sec.  That  they  should 
immediately  be  brought  in  and  destroyed,  and 
that  no  autnor,  printer,  or  desperser,  should  dare 
to  offend  herein,  under  the  pain  of  her  majesties 
displeasure ,  and  being  prosecuted  with  severity. 
A  broadside.  Printed  by  the  deputies  of  Christo- 
pher Barker. 

1588.  Died,  Robert  Crowley,  CROLEOs,or 
Crole,  a  scholar,  preacher,  and  printer  of  the 
city  of  London.  He  was  a  native  of  Gloucester- 
shire, was  a  student  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  1534,  and  soon  after  becames  demy  of  Mag- 
dalen college.  In  1553,  being  bachelor  of  arts,  he 
was  made  probationary  fellow  of  the  said  house, 
by  the  name  of  Robert  Crole.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  he  lived  in  Ely  Rents,  Holoom, 
where  he  printed  and  sold  books,  and  likewise 
preached  in  the  city ;  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary,  he  fled  to  Frankfort,  with  several  English 
protestants.  He  returned  at  her  decease,  and 
hsul  several  benefices  bestowed  on  him,  among 
which  was  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  of  which  he 
wrote  himself  vicar  in  1566.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  stationers'  company  (gratis)  in 
1578.  Having  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  he  was 
buried  in  the  above  church,  and  the  following 
inscription  was  engraven  on  a  brass  plate  on  his 
tombstone : 

B»B  UKTH  TBI  BODY  OT  BOBXBT  CBOWLIT,  CLBBK, 

tATB  TICAB   OF  THIS   PARISH,  WHO  DBFABTKD 

THIS    LIFB  TBI    ISTH   OF  JUNE,    1588. 

The  poverty  of  his  widow,  in  1592,  induced  the 
company  of  stationers  to  allow  her  a  noble  per 
quarter.  Eighteen  works  bear  his  imprint,  and 
many  of  his  works  were  printed  for  him  by 
others.  In  1550,  he  printed  a  work  in  metre, 
with  this  title : — 

Phamwe  and  paht.  Heaven  and  hett. 
Remember  ihete  /our,  and  all  tkatl  be  well. 

A  new  yeres  gyfle,  wherein  is  taught  the  know- 
ledge of  ourself,  and  the  fear  of  God ;  worthy  to 
he  geven  and  thankfullye  recyed  of  all  christen 
mot ;  M  DXLix,  the  last  day  of  December. — 
Attthore  eodem  Roberto  Croleo.    ISmo. 

Robert  Crowley's  confutation  of  Nicholas  Shax- 
Um,  bishop  ofSarum ;  his  recantation  of  thirteen 
articles,  at  the  burning  of  Mrs.  Anne  Askew. 
London,  imprinted  by  John  Day,  1548.  8vo. 

1588,  Jutie.  Died,  Timothy  Ryder,  printer, 
and  beadle  to  the  stationers'  company.  He  was 
the  son  oi  John  Ryder,  of  Wedenbet,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton ;  and  was  instructed  in 
the  typographic  art  by  Richard  Lynel,  to  whom 
he  was  bound  apprentice  in  1563,  fur  the  term 
of  seven  years  from  the  Purification.  He  was 
made  free  on  the  21st  of  March,  1570,  but  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  as  he  re- 
ceivied  aid  from  his  company,  and  was  ultimately 
appointed  their  beadle;  in  which  situation,  in 
J(uy,  1680,  his  salary  was  raised  "  from  xlt.  to 


vi/."  In  July,  1582,'  the  court  of  assistants 
gave  him  the  copy  of  The  Paradyce  of  Daintie 
Devyses,  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  Dislev  ; 
and  in  1584,  they  granted  him  the  copy  of  lAe 
widowes  treasorer,  which  had  likewise  been  the 
property  of  Disley;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to 
dispose  of  this  copy  without  the  leave  of  the 
court,  which  also  appointed  that  Ro.  Walgrave 
should  print  for  him  TTie  booke  that  eoneemeth 
phisike  and  chirwrgerie.  In  Dec.  1586,  he 
entered  a  ballsul  entitled  How  make  batis  abused 
a  man  and  hys  wife :  but  was  excused  the  4d. 
entrance  money.  The  April  following,  by 
reason  of  his  infirmities,  which  rendered  him 
incapable  to  execute  the  business  of  his  office, 
he  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  John  Wolf  was 
chosen  to  do  the  duty,  '  to  have  xl.  s.  with  the 
availes,  and  on  his  good  behaviour  to  have  the 
preference  in  case  of  death.'  In  July,  Wolf 
was  fully  appointed,  with  the  stipend  of  vi.  /. 
a  year ;  Rider  to  continue  in  his  dwelling,  in  the 
hall,  tiU  Midsummer  next;  and  on  his  good 
behariouT  to  have  iv.  1.  yearly,  as  a  free  gift. 
The  poor  man,  however,  died  before  the  time 
limited  him  to  quit  his  dwelling ;  for  on  the  25 
June,  1588,  it  was  agreed  bv  the  court  that  Mis. 
Rider  shall  have  xl.  s.  yerely  during  her  widow- 
hood, and  that  she  shall  avoid  out  of  the  hall  at 
Michaelmas  next,  and  then  John  Wolf  to  enter 
upon  it.  I  hare  never  (continues  Herbert)  seen 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  books  printed  by 
or  for  him;  but  an  edition  of  the  former  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Warton,  {Hist.  Engl.  Poet. 
vol.  iii.  p.  285,  note  i.)  as  printed  in  1585,  which 
very  probably  was.  printed  for  him.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  account  of  the  others.  The  only 
book  of  Ryder's  now  extant,  is  entitled  T%e  Prac- 
tice of  the  Diuell,  printed  without  date,  in  4to. 

1588,  July.  It  is  really  very  curious  to  trace 
back  to  their  origin  many  of  our  laws,  institu- 
tions and  privileges.  As  little  could  it  have  been 
conjectured,  at  the  period  of  the  threatened 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
that  that  circumstance  would  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  newspapers  into  this  country,  and  the 
subsequent  freedom  of  the  pre$«  and  establish- 
ment of  our  civil  liberties,  as  that  the  dilute 
between  Henrv  VIII.  and  pope  Clement  Vll. 
respecting  a  divorce,  should  be  the  cause  of  the 
reformation ;  yet  such  was  the  fact. 

The  history  of  newspapers  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  historical  annals  of  our  country,  and  so 
truly  exemplifies  the  progress  of  literature  and 
science,  that  whatever  tends  to  elucidate  their 
origin  and  progress,  must  at  least  add  something 
to  our  knowledge,  and  throw  light  upon  the 
state  of  society,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  published ;  for  they  appear 
to  have  represented  the  times  when,  and  the 
people  among  whom  they  originated.  It  is 
curious  to  take  a  retrospective  view  from  the 
time  of  their  origin,  and  to  observe  the  gradual 
development  of  the  mind  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  their  desire  for  information,  and  the  con- 
sequent improvement  of  nevrspapers,  and  their 
influence  upon  society.  Englishmen  may  indeed 
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look  bade  with  pride  to  the  period  when  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  fint  established,  and 
each  subject  began  to  feel  an  individual  political 
existence. 

Mr.  George  Chalmers,  in  his  Life  0/  Ruddi- 
num,  discovers,  in  England,  the  first  newspaper. 
It  may  gratify  national  pride,  says  he,  to  be 
told  that  mankind  are  indebted  totne  wisdom  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  prudence  of  Burleigh,  for  the 
first  newspaper.  It  was  a  wise  policy  to  prevent, 
during  a  moment  of  general  anxiety,  the  danger 
of  iabe  reports,  by  publishing  real  information ; 
and  the  queen  therefore  resolved  to  inform  her 
people  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  impending 
over  them.  She  began  to  publiw,  at  irregular 
intervals,  a  sheet  bearing  the  following  title : 

€f)t  en^liii  ^tvtnvit. 

Published  by  AUTHORITIE, 

rOK  THS    rBlTSMTlOK    Or    VAUB    KBrOBTIv— NO.  SO. 

WMttkaU,  Julf  SSd,  1688. 

There  are  four  of  these  papers  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  among  Sloane's  manuscripts 
4106;  three  are  numbered  60,  61,  and  54,  and 
are  printed  in  Ronuu  characters;  the  first  is 
dated  from  Whitehall,  July  23,  1688.  The 
first  article,  contains  advices  from  sir  Francis 
Walsingbam,  that  the  Armada*  was  seen  in  the 
chops  of  the  chsmnel,  malcing  for  the  entrance 
with  a  favourable  gale.  An  account  is  then 
given  of  her  majesty's  fleet,  which  consisted  of 
eighty  sail  divided  into  four  squadrons,  com- 
manded by  the  lord  high  admiral,t  in  the  Ark- 
Royal,  sir  Francis  DrakeJ  and  admirals  Haw- 
kins and  Frobisher.  By  the  best  computation,  it 
is  added,  the  enemy  could  not  have  numbered 
less  than  160;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  seen 
from  ^e  top  masts  of  the  English  fleet,  instead 


*  niUSp  II.  of  Spain,  husband  of  Hazy,  qaeen  of  Kng- 
land,  bad  spent  Are  years  In  pn^miiag  for  this  expedition. 
He  conduded  that,  as  KHzabeth  was  the  chief  bulvark  of 
the  Protestants,  could  he  bat  sobdae  this  princess,  he 
dbonld  acquire  the  Inunortal  fame  of  re  uniting  the  whole 
Cbilstlan  world  in  tlieCatliolicconuuanion ;  he,  therefore, 
raised  the  Spanish  anaament,  known  bjr  the  name  of  the 
INVINCIBLB  Armada,  which  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  marquess  of  Santa  Cruz;  but  the  anzietr  of 
that  noUanaa  caused  his  desth,  and  the  duke  of  Medina 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  On  the  IDth  of  May, 
ItSS,  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  from  the  Ta^us;  and  the 
Bnclish  ilect  left  Plymooth  harbour  aboat  the  same  time, 
under  the  command  of  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Efflng- 
ham.  Dnring  this  critical  Juncture,  queen  Elizabeth 
showed  bersw  to  l>e  possessed  of  great  courage.  She 
anttdpatad  certain  success,  and  even  spoke  in  positive 
terms  of  her  Intention  to  accompany  her  troops  to  battle. 
She  amieaied  at  Tilbury,  mounted  on  a  white  palfry,  and 
rade  nfenc  the  nnks,  while  the  soldiers  fllled  uie  air  with 
(hoots  of  triumph.  The  once  formidable  Armada  was  then 
IndlMting  the  adverse  winds  on  its  return  to  Spain ;  and 
the  dulw  of  Medina,  when  he  reached  the  port  of  St. 
Andero,  on  the  1st  September,  had  to  lament  the  loas  of 
thirty  ships  and  ten  thousand  men.  The  king,  his  master, 
received  the  Intelligence  with  fortitude  and  moderation, 
saying,  "  I  sent  my  fleet  to  combat  the  English,  not  the 
dements."  And  he  thanked  God  that  the  whcde  had  not 
been  destroyed.  A  particular  account  of  the  disastrous 
fiRte  of  this  vast  armament  wiU  be  found  by  the  reader  in 
lAaffUA**  Hittory  of  EnftUmdt  toI.  Till.  p.  331, 8vo.  edition. 

t  Charles  Howard  of  Efllngham,  earl  of  Nottingham, 
was  lord  high  admiral,  and  commander  of  the  fleet  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.    He  died  Dec.  u,  1634. 

t  For  an  account  of  sir  Francis  Drake,  see  lijjfi,  pott. 


of  exciting  any  fear  of  the  result,  they  were 
hailed  by  the  sailors  with  acclamations  of  joy. 
Under  the  head  London,  the  following  account 
of  an  interview  which  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  had  had  the  day  before  with 
her  majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  her  of 
their  lesolution  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives 
and  fortanes  to  the  last. 

"London,  July  the  23d. 
"  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  common  council, 
and  lieutenancy,  of  this  great  citie,  waited  upon 
her  majestic  at  Westminster,  this  aftemoon,with 
assurances  of  their  hearty  and  unanimous  reso- 
lutions to  stand  by  and  support  her  majestie  at 
the  critical  juncture  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, when  her  invaluable  life,  the  true  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  all  the  privileges  of  free-bom 
Englishmen,  are  threatened  by  an  open  attack 
from  our  bigotted  and  blood-thirsty  aaveisuies, 
the  Spaniards.  The  queen  received  them  very 
graciously,  and  assured  them  she  did  not  doubt 
uieir  zealous  endeavours  to  serve  theyr  countrie 
on  the  present  very  important  occasion;  that  for  g 
her  part  she  relied  upon  God's  providence,  and 
the  goodnesse  of  her  cause,  and  was  resolved  to 
run  all  risques  with  her  faitlifull  subjects. — Im- 
printed at  London,  by  Christ.  Bariter,  her  high- 
ness' printer."  •    ' 

Under  the  date  of  July  26,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing notice : 

"  Yesterday  the  Scots  ambassador,  being  intro- 
duced to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  had  a  private 
audience  of  her  majesty,  to  whom  he  delivered 
a  letter  from  the  king  his  master;  containing  the 
most  cordial  assurances  of  his  resolution  to 
adhere  to  her  majesty's  interests,  and  to  those 
of  the  protestant  religion.  And  it  may  not  here 
be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  wise  and  spiritu^ 
saying  oi  this  yonug  prince  (he  was  twenu-two) 
to  the  queen's  minister  at  his  court,  viz.  That  all 
the  favour  he  did  expect  from  the  Spaniards  was 
the  courtesy  of  Folypheme  to  Ulysses,  to  be  the 
latl  devoured." 

Mr.  Chalmers  defies  the  gazetteer  of  the 
present  day  to  give  a  more  decorous  account 
of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  minister. 

These  were,  however,  but  extraordinary 
gazettes,  not  regularly  published.  In  this  ob- 
scure origin,  they  were  skilfully  directed  by  the 
policy  of  that  great  statesman  Burleigh,  who  to 
inflame  the  national  feeling,  gives  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Madrid,  which  speaks  of  putting 
the  queen  to  death,  and  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture on  board  the  Spanish  fleet. 

In  these  Mercuries  some  advertisements  of 
books  run  like  those  of  the  present  times,  and 
exhibit  a  picture  of  the  literature  of  those  days. 
All  these  publications  were  imprinted  and  Mold 
by  the  queen's  printers.  Field  and  Barker.  It  is 
probable  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  no 
later  number  was  published  than  54.  But  the 
appetite  for  news  thus  created,  never  subsided  in 
this  country,  and  within  a  few  years  the  metropo- 
Ib  had  no  lack  of  Mereurios,  Corantos,  Gazettet, 
and  JXumals.    And  we  soon  find  packets  of 
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news  published,  in  the  shape  of  small  quarto 
pampblets,as  they  arrived.  These  were  entitled, 
iVimx  from  Brett,  or  a  Diurnal  of  rir  John 
Norrit,  jrc.  printed  by  Richard  Yardley,  1694, 
Ato.  Newt  from  Flanden,1599.  News  from  Italy, 
Hungary,  &c.  as  they  happened  to  refer  to  the 
transactions  of  their  respective  countries,  and 
generally  purported  to  'be  translated  from  the 
Low  Dutch.  It  is,  however,  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  more  at 
variance,  when  their  tempers  were  inflamed  to  a 
gpreater  fierceness,  and  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the 
sharpness  of  civil  discord,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  dissemination  of  these  Weekly  Newt  Books, 
as  they  were  then  called,  and  to  which  we  refer 
the  rrauier.* 

The  three  months  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  witnessed  a  fresh  persecution  of  the 
Catholics  in  England,  of  whom  about  thirty 
suSered  the  punishment  of  traitors,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion  only,  without  a  single  accu- 
sation of  disloycUty. 

1688,  Oct.  5.  A  true  report  of  the  inditement, 
arraignment,  conviction,  condemation,  execution, 
of  John  Weldon,  William  Hartley,  and  Robert 
StUton,  who  tufferedfor  high  treason  in  several 
placet  about  London,  imprinted  by  Richard  Jones, 
1688.  4(0. 

A  packe  of  Spanish  lyes,  tent  abroad  in  the 
world  ;  first  printed  in  Spaine  in  the  Spanith 
tongue,  and  translated  out  of  the  originall.  Now 
ripped  up,  unfolded,  and  by  just  examination 
condemned,  as  conteyning  faue,  corrupt,  and  de- 
tettahle  wares,  worthy  to  be  damned  and  burned. 
Printed  by  the  deputies  of  Christopher  Barker. 
1588.  Ato. 

1688.  Queen  Elizabeth  grants  a  patent  to 
John  Spilman,  a  German,  to  erect  a  paper-mill 
at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  which  has  generally  been 
considered  the  first  in  England ;  but  several  in- 
stances have  been  given  to  the  contrary.  The 
following  work  was  first  printed  in  1668 

A  sparke  of  friendship,  and  warm  good  will  ; 
with  a  poem  concerning  the  commodity  of  sundry 
sciences ;  especially  concerning  paper,  and  a  mitt, 
lately  set  up  neer  Dartfort  by  a  high  German, 
calledMr.  Spilman,  jeweller  to  thequeen  majesty. 
1688,  Ato.  Dedicated  to  sir  W.  Raleigh.  Begins, 
enforced  by  afliection  that,  he.  where  friendship 
finds  good  grown d  to  grow  upon. 

John  Spilman  is  said  to  have  brought  over 
in  his  portmantua  the  two  first  lime  trees,  which 
he  planted  at  Dartford,  and  are  still  growing. 

*  The  Roman  poet  (Ovid)  In  the  following  Uncs,  shows 
the  desire  of  the  Roman  people  for  nrau.  Publiua  Ovidius 
(Naso)  was  born  B.  C.  43,  and  died  A.  D.  18. 

Hither  in  crowds  the  volgar  come  and  gro ; 

Millions  of  nunoors  here  fly  to  and  fro ; 

Lies  mixt  with  tmth,  reports  that  varv  still, 

The  Itching  ears  of  foUs  unguarded  fill : 

They  tell  the  tale )  the  tale  in  telling  grows, 

And  each  relater  adds  to  what  he  linowa; 

Ra*b  error,  light  ciedoUty  are  here, 

And  causeless  transport  and  ill  grounded  f^ar ; 

New-raised  seditlOD,  secret  whispers  blown 

By  nameless  authors  and  of  things  unknown. 

Fame,  all  that's  done  in  heaven,  earth,  ocean  viewi. 

And  o'er  the  world  still  bunts  aroand  for  news. 

Garth's  Ovid,  b,  xli. 


1688.  Thomas  Vautrollibr  was  a  scholar 
and  printer  from  Paris,  or  Roan,  came  into  Eng- 
land about  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  first  commenced  business  in  Black 
Friars.  On  June  19, 1674,  he  received  a  patent, 
or  licence,  from  the  qtieen,  to  print  the  New 
Testament,  |which  he  ohen  inserted  at  the  end. 
In  1584,  he  printed  Jordanus  Brunut,  for  which 
he  fled,  and  the  next  year  being  in  Edinburgh, 
be  first  taught  that  nation  the  use  of  doing  their 
work  in  a  masterly  manner ;  where  he  continued 
until,  by  the  intercession  of  friends,  he  procured 
his  pardon ;  as  appears  from  a  dedication  of  his 
to  the  right  worshipful  Thomas  Randolph,  esq. 
where  he  returns  bim  thanks  for  his  great  favour, 
and  for  assisting  him  in  his  great  distress.  He 
married  his  daughter,  Jakin,  to  Richard  Field, 
printer,  in  Black  Friars,  January  13,  1688,  and 
buried  several  children  in  that  parish,  as  appears 
from  their  church  books.  Vautrollier  was  a  very 
curious  printer,  as  is  evident  from  his  produc- 
tions, and  commonly  used  an  Anchor  within  a 
compartment,  with  this -motto,  amchora  rpei. 
He  printed  seventy-eight  works,  most  of  which 
were  in  Latin.  lu  1588,  he  printed  Certain 
advertisements  out  of  Ireland,  concerning  the 
losses  and  distresses  'happening  to  the  Spanish 
navy,  upon  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland,  in  tlteir 
voyage  intended  from  the  northern  isles  beyond 
Scotland  towards  Spain.  Ato. 

1688.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Po- 
meranian tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Lower  Saxony, 
was  printed  at  Bardt,  a  sea-port  town  of  Pome- 
rania,  in  4to.  by  order,  and  at  the  expense  of 
Bogislans  XIII.  duke  of  Pomerania.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  printed  on  good  paper,  with  neat 
types,  and  accompanied  with  plates.  In  1690, 
the  Juvenila  of  M.  A.  Muretus,  was  printed  at 
Bardt,  bearing  for  imprint.  Bardi  Pomerana, 
ex  officina  Prineipit.  A  copy  of  this  latter  work 
is  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

1688.  Robert  Waldegbave,  was  descended 
from  a  good  family,  and  commenced  the  art  of 
printing  in  the  year  1678,  in  the  Strand,  near 
Somerset  House;  from  thence  he  removed  to 
Foster-lane ;  but  afterwards,  by  being  the  printer 
of  the  Mar-prelate  tracts,  his  press  was  seized 
and  destroyed,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  at  Man- 
chester, which  involved  bim  in  troubles,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Wales;  but  by  the 
assistance  of  his  friends,  overcame  his  difficul- 
ties, and  went  to  Edinburgh,  when  James  VI. 
granted  him  a  patent  for  printing  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  is  dated,  March  13,  1589. 

Waldegrave  used  as  his  mark,  a  Swan  in  an 
oval,  ana  about  it  this  motto,  God  is  mv 
Helper. 

In  page  34  of  Martin  Mar  Prelate,  &c.  are 
the  following  lines :  "  There  was  the  last  som- 
mer,  a  little  catechisme,  made  by  M.  Dauison, 
and  printed  by  Waldegbave ;  but  before  he  coulde 
print  it,  it  must  be  authorized  by  the  bishop, 
either  Canterbury  or  London.  He  went  to 
Canterbury  to  have  it  licensed,  his  grace  com- 
mitted it  to  doctor  Neuerbegood  (Wood)  be  read 
it  ouer  in  half  a  yere ;  the  booke  is  a  great  one. 
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of  two  sheets  of  paper.  In  one  place  of  the 
booke  the  means  of  saluation  was  attribnted  to 
the  worde  (preached)  and  what  did  be  thinke 
jou  ?  he  blotted  ont  the  worde  (preached)  and 
would  not  have  that  worde  printed;  so  ascribinf^r 
the  way  to  work  mens  saluation  to  the  word  read." 

1588.  In  this  year  mention  is  made  of  one 
knare  Thackwell,  a  printer,  in  Wales,  who 
is  mentioned  in  a  book  intitled,  Bridt/e'i,  &c.  by 
Martin  Marprelate,  p.  23.  where  he  says,  piti- 
fuUy  complayning,  is  there  any  reason,  why 
knave  Thackwell,  theprinter,  which  printed 
popish  and  tiaiterous  Welsh  books,  in  Wales, 
should  have  more  favour  at  your  nacelesse 
handes,  then  poore  Waldeg^re,  who  never 
printed  any  book  against  tou,  that  contayneth 
either  treason  or  impiety.  Thackwell  is  at  liberty 
to  walk  where  he  will,  and  permitted  to  make  the 
most  he  could  of  his  press  and  letters ;  whereas 
Robert  Waldegrave  aaies  not  shew  his  face,  for 
the  blood-thitstie  desire  yon  have  for  his  life, 
only  for  printing  of  bookes,  which  toucheth  the 
bishops  myteis.  You  know  that  Waldegtave's 
printmg  press  and  letters  were  taken  away;  his 
press  bieing  timber,  was  sawen  and  hewed  in 
peices,  the  vron  work  being  battered  and  made 
unserriceable,  his  letters  melted,  with  cases,  and 
other  tooles,  defaced  (by  John  Woolfe,  alias 
Machivill,  beadle  of  the  stationers,  and  most 
tormenting  executioner  of  Waldegrave's  goods) 
and  he  himself  utterly  deprived  for  ever  printing 
againe,  having  a  wife  and  sixe  small  children. 
Will  this  monstrous  crueltie  never  be  revenged 
think  TOu  ?  when  Waldegrave's  goods  was  to  be 
spoiled  and  defaced,  there  were  some  printers, 
that  rather  than  all  the  goods  should  be  spoyled, 
offered  money  for  it,  towards  the  reliefe  of  the 
man's  wife  and  children,  but  this  could  not  be 
obtayned,  and  yet  popishe  Thackwell,  though  he 
printed  popishe  and  trayterous  bookes,  may  have 
the  favour  to  make  money  of  his  presse  and  let- 
ters. And  reason  to.  For  Waldegrave's  pro- 
fession overthroweth  the  popedome  of  Lambe- 
bith ;  but  Thackwel's  popery  maintayneth  the 
same.  And  now  that  Wtdgrave  hath  neither 
presse  nor  letters,  his  grace  may  dine  and  sup 
the  quieter.  Waldeg^ve  bath  left  house  and 
home,  by  reason  of  your  unnatural  tyrannic; 
having  liefi  behind  him  a  poor  wife  and  sixe 
orphans,  without  any  thing  to  relieve  them.  For, 
the  husband  you  have  bereaved  both  of  his  trade 
and  goods.  Be  you  assured,  that  the  crye  of 
these  will  one  day  prevail  againsst  yon,  unlesse 
you  desist  from  persecuting. 

And  good  your  grace,  I  do  now  remember 
myself  of  another  printer,  that  had  presse  and 
letter  in  a  place  called  Charterhouse,  in  London 
(in  anno  1587,  neere  about  the  time  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen's  death)  intelligence  was  given  unto 
your  good  grace  of  the  same,  by  some  of  the 
stationers  of  London;  it  was  maae  knowen  unto 
yoa,  what  work  was  in  hand,  what  letter  the  book 
was  on,  what  volume,  viz.  in  octavo,  in  half 
sheetes,  what  workmen  wrought  on  the  same ; 
namely,  I.  C.  the  earle  of  Arundel's  ipan,  and 
three  of  his  servants,  with  (heir  several  names. 


what  liberalitie  was  bestowed  on  those  workm«i, 
and  by  whom,  Sec.  Your  grace  gave  the  station- 
ers the  hearing  of  this  matter,  but  to  this  day 
the  parties  were  never  called  in  coram  for  it ; 
but  yet  by  your  leave  my  lord,  upon  this  in- 
formation unto  your  honourable  worship,  the 
stationers  had  newes,  that  it  was  made  knowen 
unto  the  printers,  what  was  done  unto  your  good 
grace,  and  presently  insteed  of  the  work,  which 
was  in  hand,  there  was  other  appointed,  as  they 
say,  authorized,  by  your  lordship.  I  will  not 
say  it  was  your  owne  doing ;  but  by  your  deeve, 
thought  is  free.  And  my  gooih.  (nay,  you 
shall  be  none  of  myL.  but  M.  Whitgift  and  you 
will,)  are  you  partiall  or  no  in  all  your  actions, 
tell  me?  yes  you  are  !*  I  will  stand  to  it?  Did 
you  get  a  decree  in  the  high  court  of  staivhamber 
only  for  Waldegrave?  If  it  bee  in  generall  (and 
you  not  partial!)  why  setyou  not  that  printing 
presse  and  letters  out  of  Charterhouse,  and  dis- 
troy  them,  as  you  did  Waldegrave's?  Why 
did  you  not  apprehend  the  parties,  why  ?  because 
it  was  popery  at  the  least,  that  was  printed  in 
Charterhouse;  and  that  maintaynedi  ue  crowne 
of  Canterbvrye?  And  what  is  more  tolerable 
than  popery  ?  Did  not  your  grace  of  late  erect 
a  new  printer  contrary  to  the  foresay'd  decree  ? 
One  Thomas  Orwine  (who  sometimes  wrought 
popish  bookes  in  comers;  namely,  Jenu  ptatter, 
our  ladiet  ptalter,  8cc.)  with  condition  he  should 
print  no  such  seditious  books,  as  Waldegrave 
hath  done?  why,  my  lord,  Waldegrave  never 
printed  against  the  state,  but  only,  &c. 

It  has  been  snfficiently  shown  that  tiie  libertr 
of  the  press  hardly  subsisted  in  this  reign,  which 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  Catholics,  and  the  inveterate 
enmity  which  archbishop  Whitgift  bore  the 
Puritans.  Proclamations  were  continually  being 
issued  against  seditious  writing  and  printing, 
thus  closing  the  public  press  against  those  who 
were  considered  enemies  either  to  the  church  or 
state ;  yet  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  libels 
abounded,  a  clear  demonstration  that  nothing  is 
really  gained  by  these  violent  suppressions  and 
expurgatoiy  indexes,  which  power  in  its  usur- 
pation may  enforce,  but  only  with  reluctance  is 
obeyed.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  check  to  the 
wantonness  of  power,  than  the  privilege  of  un- 
folding private  grievances  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Thus  the  cause  of  individuals  is  made 
a  public  concern,  and  the  general  indignation 
which  wrongs  excite  forms  at  once  the  severest 
punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  on  the  op- 
pressor, and  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  that 
can  be  raised  in  defence  of  the  unprotected. 
Helvetius*  justly  remarks,  that  the  mag^trate 
who  prevents  the  liberty  of  the  press,  opposes  all 
improvement  in  moralitv  and  politics;  he  sins 
against  his  country,  he  chokes  Ute  veiy  seeds  of 


*  Claude  Adrlin  Rdvetiiu  w*s  a  cdebnted  Datdi 
pbTsidan,  -wbo  settled  at  Paris,  and  by  admioisterios 
ipecacnnaha.  in  tlie  dyttutay,  which  raged  violentljr  in 
that  dtjr,  gained  a  pension,  and  the  appointment  of  insfiec. 
tor-genenl  of  the  milltai?  ho^ritals.  He  died  at  Paiia, 
Jan.  1, 1717,  aged  St.    Be  wrote  some  medical  treatlaei. 

3  X 
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those  bappy  ideas  which  the  liberty  of  the  press 
would  produce.  And  who  can  estimate  that 
loss  ?  Wherever  this  liberty  is  withheld,  igno- 
rance, like  a  profound  darkness,  spreads  over  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  then  that  the  lovers  of 
truth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  seek  it,  fear  to 
find  it ;  they  are  senable  that  they  must  conceal 
it,  basely  disniise  it,  or  expose  themselves  to 
persecution,  wnich  every  man  dreads. 

During  the  years  1588  and  1589,  a  paper  war, 
(the  first  of  its  kind  in  England)  was  carried  on 
with  outn^eons  virulence  between  the  episco- 
palians and  the  Puritans.  The  latter  being  shut 
out  from  every  public  press,  contrived,  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  to  obtiun  a  private  one  of  their 
own.  Elizabeth  was  hara.ssed  by  the  two  factions 
of  the  intriguing  Catholic,  and  the  disguised  re- 
publican. The  age  abounded  with  libels.  Many 
a  Benedicite  was  handed  to  her  from  the  Catho- 
lics ;  but  a  portentous  personage,  masked,  stepped 
forth  from  a  club  of  Puritans,  and  terrifiea  the 
nation  by  continued  visitations,  yet  was  never 
visible  till  the  instant  of  his  adieu — ^"starting, 
like  a  guilty  diief  upon  fearful  summons."  A 
continued  stream  of  libels  ran  through  the 
nation,  under  the  portentous  name  of  Martin 
Mar-pbelate  .  Never  did  sedition  travel  so  fast, 
or  conceal  itself  so  closely.  This  extraordinary 
personage,  in  his  collective  form ,  for  he  is  splitted 
mto  more  than  one,  long  terrified  Churcn  and 
State.  He  walked  about  the  kingdom  invisibly, 
dropping  here  a  libel,  and  there  a  proclamation 
for  sedition ;  but  wherever  ilfartinwm  was  found, 
Martin  was  not.  He  prided  himself  in  what  he 
calls  "  Pistling  the  bisnops,"  a  very  ambiguous 
term ;  but  according  to  his  own  vulgar  orthoepy, 
pretends  it  only  meant  "  Epislingthem."  Some- 
times he  hints  to  his  pursuers  how  they  may 
catch  him,  for  he  prints  "  within  two  furlongs  of 
a  bouncing  priest,"  or  "in  Europe;"*  while  he 
acquaints  his  friends,  who  were  so  often  uneasy 
for  his  safety,  that  "  he  has  neither  wife  nor 
child,"  and  prays  "they  may  not  be  anxious  for 
him,  for  be  wishes  that  nis  head  might  not  go  to 
the  grave  in  peace."''—"  I  come,  with  the  rope 
about  my  necK,  to  save  you,  howsoever  it  goeth 
with  me." — His  press  is  mterrupted,  he  is  silent, 

*  Oh  read  over  i>.  John  Bridget,  for  it  is  a  vmrthjf  uiorke ; 
arm  epitome  of  thefi/rtt  booke  of  that  right  worthipfull 
volume,  aritten  agaimt  the  Puritanet,  fn  the  drfetue  of  the 
noble  cleargy,  bn  at  tDonkipftUl  a  prieet,  John  Bridget, 
pretigter,  priett,  or  elder,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  dean  of 
Sonun.  Wherein  the  argtanenito/the  Puritmu  are  witetf 
prevented,  that  when  th^  come  to  otuiwr  M.  Doctor,  thrg 
mutt  needttay  tometlUng,  that  hoik  been  tpoken.  Compiled 
for  the  behoof e  and  overthrow  of  the  panont.  fyckeri,  and 
eurratei,  that  have  learnt  their  cateehltmt,  and  are  pott 
grace,  by  the  reverend  and  worthy  MarHnMarprelate.gentle- 
man,  and  dedicated  to  the  eo^focation  huate.  The  epitome 
it  not  yet  pudlithed,  bvtItthMl  he,  when  the  Hth^nare  at 
oonvenient  teyture  to  view  the  tame.  In  the  mean  time  let 
them  be  content  with  thit  loomed  mittle.  Printed  over  tea, 
in  Europe,  within  two  fiirhngt  of  a  bounting  priett,  at  the 
cott  andcharget  of  M.  Marpretate,  gentleman.  TMs  piece 
contains  54  pfif^  quarto,  ia  full  of  peraonal  reflections,  and 
ends  tlins :  Owen  at  my  cattle,  between  two  watet,  neither 
four  dayet  from  penHettebenche,  nor  yet  attheweet  ende  of 
ShroJKde;  but  thefoureteenthyeareat  the  leatt  of  the  age 
of  Charing-erotte,  within  a  year  of  Midtommer,  betweene 
twelue  andtwelue  of  the  eloeke.  Anno  pontiflcatas  vesCrt 
qointo,  and  I  hope  vltimo  of  all  EnrKthe  Popet.  By  your 
learned  and  worlhie  brother,  Martin  Marprelate. 


and  Lambeth  seems  to  breathe  in  peace.  Bat 
he  has  "a  son,  nay  five  hundred  sons,"  and 
Martin  junar  starts  up.* 

Such  were  the  mysterious  personages  who  for 
a  long  time  haunted  the  palaces  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  vicarages  of  the  clergy,  disappearing  tne 
moment  they  were  suddenfy  peiteived  to  be 
near.  Their  slanders  were  not  only  coarse  buf- 
fooneries, but  the  hottest  efiusions  of  hatred, 
with  an  unparalleled  invective  of  nicknames. 
The  very  defects,  the  personal  infirmities,  the 
domestic  privacies  of  the  bishops  were  the  in- 
exhaustible subjects  of  these  popular  invectives. 
These  "pillars  of  the  state"  were  now  called 
"  its  caterpillars ;"  and  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
perhaps  were  not  always  friendly  to  their  superi- 
ors, yet  dreaded  this  new  race  of  innovators, 
were  distinguished  as  "halting  neutrals."  Such 
was  the  strain  of  ribaldry  and  malice  which 
Martin  Marprelate  indulged,  and  by  which  he 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  a  considerable  time.  These  invectives 
were  well  farced  for  the  gross  taste  of  the  multi- 
tude; and  even  the  dialect  of  the  populace 
affected,  and  perhaps  the  coarse  malignity  of 
two  coblen,  Cliffe  and  Newman,  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  party,  often  enlivened  the  satiri- 
cal page,  and  were  the  industrious  purveyors  of 
sedition  through  the  kingdom.  Among  the 
Martin  Marprelate  books  was  one  entitled  77«e 
Cobler's  Book.f 

Most  of  the  books  under  Martin's  name  were 
composed  by  John  Penry,  John  Udall,  John 
Field,  and  Job  Throckmorton,  who  all  concurred 
in  making  Martin.  See  Answer  to  Throckmor- 
ton'i  Letter,  by  Sutcliffe,  page  70 ;  More  Work 
for  a  Cooper:  and  Hey  any  Woork  for  a 
Cooper;  and  Some  layd  open  in  hit  Colourt; 


*  Thiiuit eenmre  andreproofe  ofJIartin}unior,ie.  Thl* 
piece  introduces  in  the  second  page  the  ardibishop  (Wliit- 
Kift)  giving  instructions  to  find  oat  the  authors,  and  pnb- 
lishers  of  these  libels,  thns :  Have  ytm  teen  ear^fuU  of  «* 
and  our  placet,  to  find  ut  out  the  prette  and  leitert,  where- 
with  these  teditiout  Martins  are  printed  f  Or,  have  you 
diligently  taught  mee  out  Waldegraue  the  printer,  Newman 
the  oobler,  Sharpe  the  booke  binder  of  Northampton,  and 
that  teditiout  Welshman  Penry,  who  you  ehall  tee,  will  prove 
the  author  of  all  thete  libeltf  Promises  40/.  and  bids  them 
have  an  eye  to  the  shop  of  master  Boyle,  at  the  rose  in 
Pauls  church. yard,  at  the  churches,  where  such  as  he 
names  do  preach,  and  at  the  inns,  to  see  what  carriage  do 
go  iTom  and  too  London,  to  search  the  padres,  &C.  for 
ttiese  sort  of  libels.    1689.    12mo. 

Theses  M  artinianae ; — That  is,  cerlaine  dgmonttratioe 
eonclutiont,  telle  downe  and  collected  Tu  itihouldteeme) 
by  that  famous  and  renounded  clerke,  the  reuerend  Martin 
Marprelate  the  Great ;  tenting  at  a  man^fett  and  ttffficient 
confutation  of  that  euer  the  colledge  of  Caiercapt,  with 
their  whole  band  of  clergie-prietts,  haue,  or  can  bring,  for 
the  defence  of  their  ambitiout  and  antichrittian  prMde. 
Published  andtet  forth  at  an  after-birth  of  the  noble  gentle- 
man  himtelf,  by  aprety  stripling  of  his,  Martin  Junior,  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  hit  good  neame  and  nunka,  maitter  John 
Kankerbury :  how  the  young  man  came  by  them,  the  reader 
thallunderstandetufficiently  in  the  epilogue.  In  the  mean 
time  whosoever  can  bring  me  acquainted  unth  my  father. 
He  be  bounde  hee  thall  not  loote  hit  labour.  Printed  by  the 
attignet  of  Martin  junior,  without  any  privHedge  of  the 
Catercaps.     1580.   10  leaves,  l2mo. 

Cater  caps  were  square  caps,  which  tlie  bishops  wore. 

t  The  Cobler's  Book,  which  denies  the  church  of  England 
to  be  a  true  church,  and  charget  her  with  maintaining  idol- 
atry  under  the  name  of  decency,  in  the  habits,  fonts,  baptitnt 
by  women,  gang-dayt,  tainlt  evet,  bithoping  of  children^ 
organs,  wiifer-caket,ic.    See  Life  of  Whitg{/t,  p.  Sl)6. 
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were  composed  ^y  Job  Throckmorton.  MS. 
Note  by  Thonuu  Baker.  Udall,  indeed,  denied 
having  any  concern  in  these  infectives,  and  pro- 
fessed to  disapprove  of  them.  We  see  Cart- 
wright,  however,  of  quite  a  different  opinion.  In 
Udall's  library,  some  manuscript  notes  had  been 
seen  by  a  person  who  considered  them  as  materi- 
als for  a  Martin  Mar-prelate  work  in  embryo, 
which  Udall  confessed  was  written  "by  a  friend." 
All  the  writers  were  silenced  ministers ;  though 
it  is  not  improbable  that  their  scandalous  tales, 
and  much  of  the  ribalry,  might  have  been  con- 
tributed by  their  lowest  retainers. 

Of  the  puritans,  the  chief  was  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention 
at  page  359  ante,  was  a  person  of  great  learning, 
and  doubtless  of  great  ambition.  Early  in 
life  a  disappointed  man,  the  progress  was  easy 
to  that  of  a  disaffected  subject.  For  some  offence 
which  he  had  taken  at  Cambridge,  he  expatri- 
ated himself  several  years,  and  returned  fierce 
with  the  republican  spirit  he  had  caught  among 
the  Calvinists,  at  Geneva,  which  aimed  at  the 
extirpation  of  the  bishops.  The  whole  hierarchy 
was  to  be  exerminatcd  for  a  republic  of  presby- 
ters ;  till  through  the  church,  the  republican,  as 
we  shall  see,  discovered  a  secret  passage  to  the 
cabinet  of  his  sovereign.  But,  Cartwright, 
chilled  by  an  imprisonment,  and  witnessing  some 
of  his  party  condemned,  and  some  executed, 
after  having  long  sustained  the  most  elevated  and 
rigid  tone,  suddenly  let  his  alp  of  ice  dissolve  in 
the  gentlest  thaw  that  ever  occurred  in  political 
life.  Ambitious  he  was,  but  not  of  martyrdom ! 
His  party  appeared  once  formidable,  and  his  pro- 
tection sure.  Cartwright  well  knew  the  concealed 
writers  of  the  Marprelate  tracts,  and  equally 
approved  of  them,  lor  they  frequently  consulted 
him,  as  appears  by  sir  G.  Paul's  Life  of  Whit- 

ffift,  page  66. 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  with  many  othen  of 
the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  favourer  of  the 
Puritans,  till  he  detected  their  secret  object  to 
subvert  the  government.  This  letter  ispreserved 
in  Collier's  Ecd.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  607.  The  Puri- 
tans had  begun  to  divide  the  whole  country  into 
classes,  provincial  synods,  See.  They  kept  regis- 
ters, which  recorded  all  the  heads  of  their 
debates,  to  be  finally  transmitted  to  the  secret 
head  of  the  classes  of  Warwick,  where  Cart- 
wright  governed  as  the  perpetual  moderator. 
These  violent  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  had,  however,  an  evident  intention  to  mo- 
nopolise it,  for  they  decreed  that  "  no  books 
should  be  put  in  print  but  by  consent  of  the 
classes.  The  very  star  chamber  they  justly  pro- 
tested against  they  were  for  raising  among  them- 
selves. 

One  of  their  chief  objects  of  attack  was 
Thomas  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  labourious 
student,  but  married  to  a  dissolute  woman, 
whom  tite  university  of  Oxford  offered  to  sepa- 
rate from  him ;  but  ne  said  he  knew  his  infirmity, 
and  could  not  live  without  his  wife,  and  was 
tender  on  the  point  of  divorce.  He  had  a  greater 
misfortune  wan  even  this  loose  woman  about 


him :  his  name  could  be  punned  on,  and  the 
bishop  may  be  jplaced  among  that  unlucky  class 
of  authors  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  namet. 
Marprelate,  besides  many  cruel  hits  at  bishop 
Cooper's  wife,  was  now  always  "making  the 
Cooper't  hoopt  toflye  off,  and  the  bishop's  tubs 
to  leake  out."  The  author  of  the  books  against 
bishop  Cooper,  is  said  to  have  been  Job  Throck- 
morton.* 

Dr.  John  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  was 
anotherhero  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Marprelate. 
"  That  bitter  Puritan  accompanied  the  bishop 
most  pitilessly  to  his  domestic  amusements. 
"  He  will  cry  to  his  bowle,"  writes  Martin, '  Rub ! 
Rub !  Rub !  And  when  it  goeth  too  far,  he  will 
say,  'the  devill  goe  with  it!'  And  then  the 
bishop  will  follow!" 

Wno  could  imagine  that  the  writers  of  these 
satires  were  learned  men,  and  that  their  patrons 
were  men  of  rank.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
rebellion  to  unite  the  two  extremes  ;  for  want 
stirs  the  populace  to  rise,  and  excess  the  higher 
orders.  This  idea  is  admirably  expressed  by 
Aleyne  one  of  our  elder  poets  : 

Want  made  them  nmnnar  j  for  the  people,  who 

To  ^  their  bread,  do  wrestle  with  their  fiite. 

Or  those,  who  In  snperflaoas  riot  flow. 

Sooneat  rebel.    Conyalaiona  in  a  State, 

Uke  thote  which  natural  bodies  do  oppress. 

Rise  from  repletion,  or  from  emptiness. — Henrf  VII. 

The  writers  of  these  Martin  Marprelate  books 
have  been  tolerablr  ascertained,  considering  the 
secrecy  with  which  they  were  printed ;  some- 
times at  night ;  sometimes  hid  m  cellars,  and 
never  long  in  one  place;  besides  the  artificers 
used  in  their  dispersion,  by  the  motley  personages, 
held  together  by  an  invisible  chain  of  confede- 
racy. This  perambulatory  press  was  first  set  up 
at  Mousely,  near  Kingston,  in  Surry,  thence 
conveyed  to  Fawsley,  in  Northamptonshire,  the 
seat  of  sir  Richard  Knightley,  who  was  a  great 
favourer  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense these  satires  were  printed.  From  Fawsley 
the  press  was  removed  to  Norton,  from  there  to 
an  empty  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Hales,  cousin 
to  sir  Richard  Knightley,  situate  in  White 
Friais,  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  which  was 


•  'Bay  any  roork  for  Cooper  >  or  a  iritfe  pUUe,  Hreetei 
by  mw  ofm  huiUcation  to  tht  reterenie  igjMppt,  comimI- 
llmg  them,  if  theg  will  needs  be  barrelM  npt  /"  f*"*  ^ 
metling  in  the  nostrileo/her  Majeeite  and  tike  elate,  tMat 
thep  wautd  use  the  adeict  of  reeerend  Martin,  for  tkefro- 
miing  of  their  Cooper.  Becmue  the  reeerend  T.  C.  (if 
which  mietiad  lettere,  it  understood,  egther  the  itmnitng 
parson  of  Eastmeane,  or  Tom  Coakes,  Ait  ehaplaine)  to  be 
an  msJ^ul  and  deeegtfnU  tubtrimmer.  Wherein  wortbf 
Martin  t/uits  himself e  tike  a  man  I  warrant  pon,  in  the  mo- 
deat  defence  of  his  selfe  and  his  teamed  pisites,  and  makes 
the  Coopers  hoopes  toflye  qf,  and  the  bihojts  (lite  <e  leake 
outofattcrye.  Penned  and  compiled  bf  Marti*  tteMelro- 
polUane.  Printed  in  Europe,  not  f one  from  some  of  tie 
Bounsing  Priests.    1988.  48  pages  *to. 

A  copy  of  this  work  was  ofl^red  for  je%  is. 

An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England  i  wherein  are 
answered,  not  only  the  slanderous  mntruthes,  reproe^ftOlf 
uttered  by  Martin  the  libeller,  but  also  many  other  crimes 
by  some  of  his  broods,  objected  generally  artunst  aU  bishops, 
and  the  chief  of  the  clerrie,  purposely  to  dtface  and  dtsere- 
dit  the  present  elate  of  the  church.  By  "nomas  Cooper, 
afterwards  biehop  of  Lincoln,  and  translated  to  Boekester. 
London,  printed  by  the  deputies  of  Christopher  Barker, 
1589,  tlo. 
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lent  to  Waldegrave  tite  printer,  at  the  request 
of  sir  Richard.  It  appears  that  Hodgskins,  one 
of  the  joumeynen  printers,  refused  to  proceed 
any  farther  than  Coventry,  and  would  hare  made 
his  submission,  but  he  was  told  by  sir  Richard 
Enightley  that  the  lords  were  so  incensed  that 
if  he  returned  to  London,  they  would  hare  him 
hanged.  The  next  step  of  this  moreablepress 
was  to  the  house  of  sir  —  Wickstone,  at  Wool- 
ston,  in  Warwickshire,  where  it  was  erected  in 
a  parlour,  and  Mrs.  Wickstone  informed  her 
husband  that  it  was  works  of  embroidery,  and 
she  willed  him  to  will  his  servants  not  to  peep  or 

§iy  into  the  parlour  ;  since  it  pertained  not  to 
lem.  Hodgskins  and  two  others  printed 
Martin  senior  and  Martin  junior.  Hodg- 
skins was  desired  to  print  more  but  he  refused. 
From  Woolston  the  press  was  conreyed  to  War- 
rington, in  Lancashire,  and  at  their  departure 
Mrs.  Wickstone  rave  them  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  her  nusband,  two  shillings.  The 
labour  of  this  press  was  brought  to  its  final 
close  at  Manchester,*  where  it  was  discovered 
by  the  earl  of  Derby,  while  printing  Ha' ye  any 
more  work  for  the  Cooper.f  The  press  was  des- 
troyed, Wudegrave  made  his  escape,  but  several 
others  were  taken  and  imprisonea.  Hodgskins 
was  admitted  in  evidence  npon  the  triaJ,  and 
made  a  full  confession  as  to  tne  route  the  press 
had  trarelled,  and  by  whom  entertained. 
Sir  Richard  Enightley  ,t  sir  —  Wickstone  and 

*  The  prew  it  Manchester  was  act  up  acme  where  In 
Newton 'lane,  which  mnld  at  that  time,  nodoob^  be  some 
distance  from  the  town. 

Some  of  these  woika  still  bear  evident  marics  that  flie 
"pmaalTants"  wen  hnntlng  the  printers.  The  printtntr 
and  the  ortbocr^ihjr  show  all  the  imperfections  of  that 
haste  in  which  they  were  forced  to  prlntthe  fUlowinvwork. 

t  Pntatation  of  Martat  Marprelate:  wktrin,  notwUk. 
ilmiding  tht  mrptiHig  of  the  printer,  he  ntaketh  it  known 


eoaAMonat^p,  oi  U  fathere  exprmedkatrin  4y<>P<»  iim»- 
tatton,  to  appear  in  the  defence  of  Aii  cmue  againit  them 
and  theire.  Which  chaleng,  if  then  dare  not  mainUtlne 
againtt  him,  then  doth  he  aim  piiliihe  that  he  netermeaneih 
to  the  aulttanet  of  Ood  to  ktme  the  OMflam  of  them,  and 
Aeir  generation,  untill  ihef  be  uteris  eetingulehed  out  of 
the  ckwrdL  Pi^Hehed  bg  the  worthie  gentleman  D.  Martin. 
Marprelate  D.inatt  the  f aoMiei  primal  aatd  Metro  Politan. 
MSf.  Twelves. 

*  Sir  Blehaid  Knightley  was  several  times  member  of 
pariiament  far  the  ooonty  of  Northampton,  in  the  reign 
of  qneen  XUzabetii.  Camden  says,  "  thBt  at  this  time 
serenl  sconiloos  pamphlets  were  pablished  acainst  the 
church  of  England,  by  the  dissenters )  the  great  patnns 
and  abettors  were  sir  Ridiard  Knightley  and  Wickstone, 
persons  in  other  respects  sober  and  pioos,  but  drawn  into 
ow  party  by  some  instruments  that  were  to  make  a  pri- 
vate muket  of  them.  However,  me  knights  had  a  pretty 
round  Itoe  laid  on  them  in  the  Star  Chamber }  bat  the 
aiehUshop  of  Canterlmry  was  so  generously  good  natnred, 
as  to  procure  a  lemisiion  of  it  at  her  majes^'s  hands. 
See  Camden's  Bli*.  la  the  Complete  Bietorp  iff  England, 
vol.  U.  p.  5M.  It  is  stated  in  Bridge's  Northmvlonekire, 
by  Jebb,  foUo,  p.  As.  that  fliough  sir  Richard  Knightley 
was  xealooa  for  tiie  Poiitan  party,  he  Joined  with  sir  Fran- 
da  Hastings  in  presenting  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  granting  a  uderation  to  the  Catholics. 

At  sir  Richard  Knightley's  the  Epitome  was  printed. 
He  sent  a  ring  to  his  man  Jackson,  by  Penry,  to  receive  a 
load  of  stair  into  Ills  lumse,  which  was  the  press  and  other 
neeeesaiies  for  pilnting.  Newman,  the  cobler,  and  dis- 
peiaer  of  the  books,  wore  liis  livery ;  and  Wastal,  liis  man, 
helped  Waldnave  away  flrom  his  house,  to  Mr.  Hales,  at 
Coventry  i  Fox,  his  schocdmaster,  and  Wastel  liis  servant, 
commonly  read  the  books  in  sir  Richard's  house,  and  scoff 
and  scorn  at  John  of  Canterbury.— S<e<«  Trial: 


his  wife,  and  Mr.  Hales,  were  arraigned  in  the 

star  chamber  for  maintaining  seditious  persons, 
books  and  libels,  Feb.  31, 1588,  and  founa  guilty 
of  harbouring  an  itinerant  printing  press.  For 
punishment  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges 
that  sir  Richard  Enightley  should  be  fined 
£2000  ;  Mr.  Hales,  £1000  ;  ar—  Wickstone, 
for  obeying  his  wife,  and  not  discovering  it,  five 
hundred  marks;  Mrs.  Wickstone,  j61000;  and 
all  of  them  imprisoned  during  her  majesty's 
pleasure. 

Martin  seems  to  have  written  little  verse;  but 
there  is  one  Epigram  worth  preserving  for  its 
utter  bitterness. 

Martin  Senior,  in  his  Seproofe  of  Martin- 
Junior,  complains  that  "his  younger  brother 
has  not  taken  a  littie  paines  m  ryming  with 
Max-Martin  (one  of  their  poetical  antagonists) 
that  the  Cater-Caps  may  know  how  the  meanest 
of  my  father's  sons  is  able  to  answeare  them, 
both  at  blunt  and  sharpe."  He  then  gives  his 
younger  brother  a  specmnen  of  what  he  is  hene- 
afier  to  do.  He  attributes  the  satire  of  Mar- 
Martin  to  doctor  Bridges,  dean  |of  Sarum,  and' 
John  Whitgiit,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  firtt  riling,  generation,  and  original 
cf  Mar-Martin. 

From  Sarum  came  a  Goos's  egg. 
With  specks  and  spots  bepatched, 

A  Priest  of  Lambeth  concht  tlieieon, 
Hius  was  MAa-MAKTiN  hatched. 

Whence  hath  Hxa-MABTiH  all  his  wit, 

But  from  that  egge  at  Sarum  i 
Hie  rest  come  all  ftom  great  sir  John, 

Who  rings  vp  all  this  lamm. 

What  can  the  Cockatiloe  hatche  up 

But  Serpents  like  himaelfe) 
What  sees  the  ape  within  the  glaase 

Bv  a  deformed  Elfe ' 

Ttien  must  Mab-Martih  have  some  smell 

Of  forge,  or  else  of  tire  i 
A  sotte  in  wit,  a  beaste  in  minde. 

For  so  was  Damme  and  Siie. 

Of  the  heads  of  this  party  were  John  Peniy 
and  John  TJdall,  two  self-devoted  victims  to 
non-conformi^.  The  most  active  was  John 
Penry,  or  Ap  Henrr.  He  exulted  that  he  wns 
born  and  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Wales :  be 
had,  however,  studied  at  both  our  universities. 
He  had  all  the  heat  of  his  soil,  and  of  his  party. 
He  "  wished  that  his  head  might  not  go  down 
to  the  grave  in  peace,"  and  was  just  the  man  to 
obtain  his  purpose.  He  was  bora  in  1559,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  in  1584 ;  ne  afterwards  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  AJM.,  and  was 
ordained  priest.  According  to  Fuller,  he  was 
executed  at  St.  Thomas,  Watering,  May  29, 
1693.  The  papers  upon  which  he  was  convicted, 
contained  only  an  implied  denial  of  the  queen's 
absolute  aulhority  to  make,  enact,  decree,  and 
ordain  laws.  His  sentence  was  both  illegal  and 
unjust, — state  necessity  claimed  another  victim ; 
and  this  ardent  young  miui,  who,  after  condemna- 
tion, had  his  death  unexpectedly  postponed,  was 
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suddenly  hurried  from  his  dinner  to  a  temporary 

gallows ;  a  ciicamstance  marked  by  its  cruelty, 
but  designed  to  prevent  an  expected  tumult. 
He  left  a  wife  and  four  infiants  to  deplore  his 
untimely  fate. 

The  populace  seems  to  hare  been  divided  in 
their  opinions  respecting  the  sanity  of  his 
politics,  as  appears  by  some  lu^crous  lines, 
made  on  Penry's  death,  by  a  Northern  rhimer : 

TlM  Wriihmiin  i«  hanged. 
Who  at  onr  Kirke  flanf^cd. 
And  at  the  state  banged. 

And  brened  are  hit  bidu. 
And  tlioiigh  he  be  hanged. 
Yet  be  i*  not  wranged  i 
Hie  De'U  has  him  fund 

In  bli  kinked  kinks. 
Wetti't  FumenM  lfomimmt$,  p.  «S,  Bdit  lASI. 

Few  political  conspiracies,  wherever  religion 

forms  a  pretext,  is  without  a  woman.    The  old 

women,  and  the  cobleis  (Cliffe  and  Newman,) 

connected  with  these  Martin  Matprelates,  are 

noticed  in  the  burlesque  epitaphs  on  Martin's 

death,  supposed  to  be  made  by  his  favourites,  a 

humorous  appendix  to  Martin't  Monthi  mind. 

One  dame  Lawson  is  thus  noticed  in  the  mock 

epitaphs  on  Martin's  funeral. 

Away  wlBi  ailk,  for  I  wiU  momm  in  saeke  i 
Martin  la  dead,  our  new  eect  goes  to  wiack. 
Come,  gossips  mine,  pat  finger  in  the  eie. 
He  made  ua  langh,  bnt  now  mnst  make  as  erle. 

Dahi  Lawiom. 

Cliffe's  epitaph,  on  his  friend  Martin,  is  not 

without  humour: 

Adien,  both  nanle  and  bristles  now  for  encr ) 
The  shoe  and  soale— Ah,  woe  la  me  I— most  sever. 
Bawille,  mine  awle,  thy  sluipest  paint  is  gone ) 
Mjr  bristle's  brakes  and  I  am  left  alone. 
Farewdl  old  shoes,  ttmrnb-stall,  and  doattng-Ieatherj 
Martin  Is  gone,  and  we  ondooe  together. 

Nor  is  Newman,  the  other  cobler,  leas  morti- 
fied and  pathetic: 

My  hope  once  was,  my  old  shoes  ahoold  be  sttteht  i 
My  thondM  ygtU,  that  were  beideht : 
Now  Martin's  gone,  and  laid  fob  deep  in  groond. 
My  gentry's  lost,  before  It  eoold  be  foond. 

Contrasted  with  this  fiery  Mar-prelate,  was 
another,  the  learned  and  subtile  John  Udall. 
His  was  the  spirit  which  daied  to  do  all  that 
Penry  had  dared,  yet  conducting  himself  in  the 
heat  of  action  with  the  tempered  wariness  of 
age :  "  If  they  silence  me  as  a  minister,"  said 
he,  it "  will  allow  me  leisure  to  write ;  and  then 
I  will  give  the  bishops  such  a  blow  as  shall 
make  their  hearts  ache."  It  was  agreed  among 
the  party  neither  to  deny,  or  to  confess  writing 
any  of  their  books,  lest  among  the  suspected  the 
real  author  might  thus  be  discovered,  or  forced 
scl^mnly  to  deny  his  own  work' ;  and  when  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  to  catch  Udall  by  surprise, 
suddenly  said,  "Let  me  ask  you  a  question 
concerning  your  book,"  the  wary  Udall  replied, 
"It  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  mine!"  He 
adroitly  explained  away  the  offending  pas- 
sages the  lawyers  picked  out  of  his  book, 
and  in  a  contest  between  him  and  the  judge,  not 
only  repelled  him  with  his  own  arms,  but  when 
his  lordship  would  have  wrestled  on  points  of 
divinity,  Udall  expertly  perplexed  the  lawyer, 


by  showing  he  had  committed  an  anachronism 
of  four  hundred  years !  He  was  equally  acute 
with  the  witnesses  ;  for,  when  one  deposed  that 
he  had  seen  a  catalogue  of  Udall's  library,  in 
which  was  inserted  The  Demonstration  of  Ditei- 
pline,  the  anonymous  book  for  which  Udall  was 
prosecuted,  with  great  ingenuity  he  observed 
that  this  was  rather  an  argument  that  he  was 
not  the  author,  for  "  scholars  use  not  to  pat  their 
own  books  in  the  catalogue  of  those  they  have 
in  their  study."  We  obMrve  with  astonishment, 
the  tyrannical  decrees  of  our  courts  of  justice 
which  lasted  till  the  happy  revolution.  The 
bench  was  as  depraved  in  their  notions  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
as  in  those  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The 
court  refused  to  hear  Udall's  witnesses,  on  this 
strange  principle,  that  "  Witnesses  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner  were  against  the  queen !"  To  which 
Udiul  replied,  it  is  for  the  queen  to  hear  all 
things,  when  the  life  of  any  ol  her  subjects  is  in 
question."  The  criminal  felt  what  was  just, 
more  than  his  judges. 

The  last  stroke  of  Udall's  character  is  the 
history  of  his  condemnation.  He  sufiered  the 
cruel  mockery  of  a  pardon  granted  conditionally, 
at  the  request  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  but  never 
signed  by  the  queen — and  Udall  mouldered 
away  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  a  rigid  imprison- 
ment* He  died  in  the  Manhelsea  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1502. 

The  writers  on  the  side  of  the  church  yield 
not  to  the  MartinUts  in  bufiboneiy  and  abuse ; 
by  their  extraordinary  effusions,  prodigal  of  hu- 
mour and  invective  almost  unparalleled.  This 
was  the  proper  way  to  reply  to  such  writers,  by 
driving  them  out  of  the  field  with  their  own 
implements  of  warfare  ;  and  this  author  and 
his  party  more  honourably  triumphed  than  the 
government,  who  silenced  Martin  Marprelate 
by  the  cord.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  govern- 
ment pamphlets  was  entitled  Pappe  with  an 
/latchetff  and  was  probably  written  adfter  Martin 


*  What  difltaent  oonchislona  are  drawn  from  difi'^rent 
fiuts  by  diflteent  writers.  Heylln,  aigotng  that  Udall  had 
been  jnstly  condemned,  adds,  "the  man  nmained  a 
HetHg  moMiMciif  of  the  archbishop's  goodness  to  fc'"",  In 
the  preserving  of  that  life  which  by  the  law  he  had  for- 
feited." But  Neale,  on  the  same  punt,  considers  him  as 
one  who  died  for  his  conscience,  and  stands  upon  record 
at  a  motiMfneiU  of  the  oppression  of  the  government.  All 
this  opposition  of  feeling  is  of  the  nature  of  party  splrltj 
but  what  is  more  curions  in  the  history  of  human  natun^ 
is  the  change  of  opinion  in  the  same  fiimily,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  generation.  The  son  of  this  Udall  was  a  great 
zealot  for  conlbrmlty,  and  as  great  a  snfferer  for  it  Itoni 
his  lather's  party,  when  they  possessed  political  power. 
This  son  would  not  submit  to  their  oaths  and  covenants, 
but,  with  his  bed-ridden  wife,  was  left  unmercifully  to 
perish  in  the  streets.— Walker's  Ssfaingt  af  tha  Ctmn, 
part  il.  p.  IS8. 

t  Pappe  wUh  on  luUeket,  alias,  a  fig  for  mg  godtmi  er, 
crack  me  this  nut;  or,  a  counirie  euiie,  thatUta  mntndinM 
of  the  ear  for  the  idiot  Martin  to  hold  hit  peace,  teeing  ike 
patch  will  take nawanUngi  Written  iji one,  tkaldaret call 
a  dog  a  dog,  and  made  io  prevent  Marttt^td^daiet.  Jm- 
printed  by  John  Anoke,  and  John  Attile,for  the  bagHneof 
Withemam,Cvim  prlvileglo  parannitatis,  and  aire  to  ieeold 
at  the  eigne  of  the  Crab-tree  eudgell,  in  Thwaek-coat-lane. 
A  sentence,  Martin  hangt  fit  for  ray  nm^ng.  Dedicated  to 
the  father,  and  the  tm>  tonnet,  Htffe,  Rt^e,  and  Smffe,  the 
three  tame  rvglani  of  the  cAnrcA,  which  take  pepper  in  the 
note,  >ecaM<  thep  emmot  Mwrre  Prelmtet:  gTi6nf.  ItsV- 
Qoarta 
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had  (wallowed  some  of  his  own  sauce,  or  taken 
his  pap  (offered  to  him)  with  an  hatchet.  In 
another  rare  pamphlet  from  the  same  school, 
Pasquil  of  England,*  he  humourously  threatens 
to  write  "  the  Owle's  Almanack,  wherein  your 
nieht  labours  he  set  down ;"  and  "  some  fruitful 
Twumes  of  the  Livet  of  the  Saintt,  which, 
maug^e  your  father's  five  hundred  sons,  shall  he 
printed,"  with  "  hays,jiggs,and  roundelays,  and 
madrigals,  serving  for  epitaphs  for  his  lather's 
hearse."  The  following  extract  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language  employed  in  this  sin- 
gular warfiare.  Martin  once  met  with  an  adver- 
sary who  openly  declared,  "I  profess  rayling, 
and  think  it  as  good  a  cudgell  for  a  Martin  as  a 
stone  for  a  dogge,  or  a  whip  for  an  ape,  or  poison 
for  a  rat.  Who  would  cuny  an  ass  with  an 
ivory  comb  ?  Give  this  beast  thistle  for  proven- 
der. I  doe  but  yet  angle  with  a  sinken  flie,  to 
see  whether  Martins  will  nibble,  and  if  I  see 
that,  why  then  I  have  worms  for  the  nonce, 
and  will  (^ve  them  line  enough,  like  a  trowte, 
till  .they  swallow  both  hook  and  line,  and  then, 
Martin,  beware  your  gills,  for  I'll  make  you 
daunce  at  the  pole's  end.  Fill  thy  answer  as 
full  of  lies  as  of  lines,  swell  like  a  toade,  hiss 
like  an  adder,  bite  like  a  dog,  and  chatter  like  a 
monkey,  my  pen  is  prepared,  and  my  mind ;  and 
if  you  chaunce  to  find  anie  worse  words  than  you 
broughte,  let  them  be  put  in  your  Dad's  dic- 


*  The  Retume  of  tht  renowned  CmaUero  PatqtUle  of 
England,  from  the  other  tide  the  seas,  and  his  meeting  with 
Marforiut,  at  London,  upon  the  Royal  Exchange.  Where 
they  encounter  with  a  little  household  talk  of  Martin  and 
Xartinism,  d^acooering  the  scabhe  that  is  bredde  m  England, 
and  conferring  together  about  the  tpeedye  dispersing  of  the 
"  Golden  Legende  of  the  Liees  of  the  Saints." 

Beneath  tbls  is  a  device  cat  in  wood,  of  a  cadacens, 
with  mottos ;  and  below,  the«  words. 

If  my  breath  be  so  hotte  that  I  bume  my  month,  suppose 
I  was  ininted  by  Pepper  Allie,  Anno  Dom.  1588.  4to. 
It  leaves. 

Hie  squibs  affixed  to  the  statne  of  Pasqnln,  are  nsnally 
termed  PasqtilUs ;  but  here  that  name  is  given  to  him. 

A  counier-ct^e  given  to  Martin  junior,  by  the  ventu- 
rouSfhardie,  and  renowned.  Pasquil  of  England,  Caealiero: 
Not  of  old  Martin's  making,  which  newly  knighted  the  saints 
in  heaaen  wUh  "  Uppe,  Sir  Peter,  and  Sir  Paule !"  but 
laieUedubbedforhis  service  at  home,  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  for  the  cleane  breaking  of  his  stuffe  on  Martin's 
face.  Printed  between  the  skie  and  the  grounde,  wylhin  a 
myle  of  an  oke,  and  not  many  fields  off  from  the  unpri. 
Tileged  preose  of  the  ais^lgnees  of  Martin  junior.  1589: 
Quarto. 

A  whip  for  an  ape  i  or  Martin  displaied.  With  a  Latin 
distich.    U89.  Quarto. 

Martin's  Months  minde,  that  is,  a  certain  report  and 
true  description  of  the  deathe  and  Funeral  of  olde  Martin 
Marprelate  the  Great,  Makebate  of  England,  and  father  of 
the  factions.  CorUayning  the  coiue  of  his  death,  the  manner 
of  MS  burial,  and  the  right  copies,  both  of  his  wilt,  and  such 
Staphs,  as  by  sundrie  his  discreet  fHends  and  other  of 
Ma  well  wishers  were  framed  for  him. 

Martin  the  ape,  the  dmnke,  and  the  madde. 
The  thre  Martins  are,  whose  works  we  haue  had. 
If  Martin  the  fourth  come  after  Martins  so  euUl, 
Nor  man  nor  beast  comes,  but  Martin  the  Deulll. 

A  copy  of  this  work  was  otTered  at  ^8  8<. 

An  almond  for  a  parrot ;  or,  an  alms  for  Martin  Mar- 
prelate,  ic.     Bv  Cuthbert  Curry. knaoe.     ISSg.  Quarto. 

Myrror  for  Martinists,  and  alt  other  schismaticks,  and 
friendly  admonition  to  Marline  Marprelate  and  his  mates, 
boUi  in  4to.  printed  by  John  Wolfe,  in  I59«. 

The  pijncipia  writer  of  the  above  tracts  was  Thomas 
Nash,  for  an  (cconnt  of  whom  see  the  year  ISOO.     Post. 


tionarie.  Farewell,  and  be  hanged;  and  I  pray 
God  you  fare  no  worse.  Youi^s  at  an  hour's 
warning." 

If  sedition  has  its  progress,  it  has  also  its 
decline ;  and  if  it  could  not  strike  its  blow  when 
strongest,  it  only  puled  and  made  grimaces, 
prognostics  of  weakness  and  dissolution.  This 
18  admirably  touched  in  Pappe  ivith  an  Hatchet. 
"  Now,  old  Martin  appeared,  with  a  wit  worn 
into  the  socket,  twinkling  and  pinking  like  the 
snufie  of  a  candle;  quantum  mutatus  ab  illoy 
how  unlike  the  knave  he  was  before,  not  for 
malice,  but  for  sharpnesse  !  The  hogshead  was 
even  come  to  the  hauncing,  and  nothing  could 
be  drawne  from  him  but  dregs ;  yet  the  emptie 
caske  sounds  lowder  than  when  it  was  full,  and 
protests  more  in  his  waining  than  he  could  per- 
forme  in  his  waxing.  I  drew  neere  the  sillie 
soul,  whom  I  found  quivering  in  two  sheets  of 
protestation  paper  (alluding  to  the  work  men- 
tioned  in  note,  page  404.)  0  how  meag^er  and 
leane  he  looked,  so  crest  falne  that  his  combe 
hung_  downe  to  his  bill,  and  had  I  not  been 
sure  it  was  the  picture  of  Envie,  I  should  hare 
sworn  it  had  been  the  image  of  Death :  so  like 
the  verie  anatomic  of  mischief,  that  one  might 
see  through  all  the  ribbes  of  his  conscience." 

Men  echo  the  tone  of  their  age,  yet  still  the 
same  unvarying  human  nature  is  at  work  ;  and 
the  Puritant,  who  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
imagined  it  was  impossible  to  go  too  far  in  the 
business  of  reform,  were  the  spirits  called  Round- 
headt  under  Charles,  and  who  have  got  another 
nick-name  in4)ur  own  days.  These  wanted  a 
reformation  of  a  reformation ;  they  aimed  at 
reform,  and  designed  revolution  ;  they  would 
not  accept  toleration,  because  they  had  deter- 
mined on  predominance.  We  know  them  by 
the  name  of  Puritans,  a  nick-name  obtained  by 
their  affecting  superior  sanctity ;  but  they  were 
often  distingruished  by  the  more  humble  appel- 
lative of  Precisians.  A  satirist  of  their  day,  in 
Rythmes  against  Martin  Marprelate,  melts  their 
attributes  in  one  verse : 

Tlie  sacred  sect,  and  perfect  pure  precise. 

Warner,  in  Ids  Albion's  England,  describes 
them  : 

If  ever  England  will  In  aught  prevent  her  own  mishap. 
Against  these  Skomes  (no  term  too  gross)  let  England 

shut  the  gap  ; 
With  giddle  heads— 
Tbtdr  countrie's  foes  they  helpt,  and  most  their  country 

harm'd. 
If  Hypocrites  why  Puritaines  we  term,  be  asked,  in  breef  e, 
lis  hut  an  ironised  terme  :  Good  fellow  so  spells  theefe. 

Elizabeth  herself  only  considered  them  as  "  a 
troublesome  sort  of  people;"  even  that  g^reat 
politician  could  not  detect  the  political  monster 
in  a  mere  chrysalis  of  reform.  Their  history  ex- 
hibits the  curious  spectacle  of  a  gpreat  religious 
body  covering  a  political  one ;  and  though  crush- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  beaten  down 
in  that  of  James,  so  furiously  triumphed  under 
Charles. 

Few  of  our  native  productions  are  so  rare  as 
the  Martin  Marprelate  publications.  Th^  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  public  repositories  oi  our 
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national  liteiature.  Ther  have  been  probably 
rejected  with  indignity,  tnough  theii  answerers' 
hare  been  preserved,  yet  even  these  are  almost 
of  equal  rarity  and  price.  They  were  rejected 
in  times  less  enlightened  than  the  present.  In  a 
national  library  every  book  deserves  preserva- 
tion. By  the  rejection  of  these  satires,  however 
absurd,  we  have  lost  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  our  national  literature  and  history.* 

1588.  In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  the 
church  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  are  the  fol- 
lowing items  : 

Item,  paid  for  a  chayne  and  settinge  thereof, 
for  the  fastenyng^  of  the  Dictionarie  in  the 
schole  howse,  md.  Erasmus's  Paraphraie  on 
the  Gospels  remain  at  the  present  time  thng  se- 
cured in  Tavistock  church,  the  original  cost  of 
which,  accordittjz  to  another  item,  was  15>. 

Item,  paide  Thomas  Watts  for  amendynge  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  bookes  of  Co'men  Prayer,  be- 
ynge  toren  in  dyvers  places,  ii*.  \\i. 

1588.  The  English  Ape,  the  Italian  Imitation, 
tlie  Footesteppes  of  Fraunce.  Wherein  is  ex- 
plained the  wilful  Blindness  of  subtill  Mischiefe, 
the  striving  of  Starres,  the  catching  of  Moon- 
shine, and  the  secrete  Sound  of  many  hollow 
hearts.     By  W.  R.     Sulla  Pietas  Prams. 

.At  London.  Imprinted  by  Robert  Robinson, 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Richard  Jones,  dwelling  at 
Holboume  Conduit,  at  the  sign  of  the  Iu>se 
and  Crowne.  1588.  This  singular  tract  is  in 
black  letter,  and  inscribed  "  To  the  Right  Hon. 
and  my  singular  good  Ijord,  Syr  Christopher 
Hatton,  Knight,  I^rd  Chauncellor  of  England, 
Knyght  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  one  of  her  Majesties  most  honorable  Privie 
Counsel!."  This  appears  to  be  a  severe  satire  on 
the  manners  of  the  times,  particularly  as  thev 
relate  to  dress.  The  author  is  very  harsh  indeed, 
when  speaking  of  his  countrywomen. 

"  It  is  a  woonder  more  than  ordinary  to  be- 
holde  theyr  perewigs  of  sundry  collours,  theyr 
paynting  potts  of  perlesse  perfumes,  theyr  boxes 
of  slobber  sauce,  the  fleaking  of  theyr  faces,  there 
strayned  modesty,  and  theyr  counterfayte  coy- 
nesse.  In  so  much  that  they  rather  seeme  cur- 
tyzans  of  Venyce,  than  matrones  of  Englande, 
monsters  of  ^gypt,  than  modest  maydens  of 
Europe,  inchaunting  syrens  of  Syrtes,  then  dili- 
gent searchers  of  vertue  :  these  inchauntments 
charme  away  theyr  modesty,  and  entrap  fooles  in 
folly.  Bewitcheth  them  selves  wyth  wanton 
wyles,  and  be  setteth  other  with  these  bitter 
smyles."  The  conclusion  is  an  extravagant  com- 
pliment to  the  queen,  whom  the  author  calls  the 
"Phenix  of  the  world." 

1588.  Diteoursive  Prombleme  concerning  Pro- 
phesies, how  far  they  are  to  be  valued,  or  credited, 
according  to  the  surest  rules,  in  Diuinitie,  Philo- 

*  For  many  curlou«  parUcnlars  coDcerning  the  press, 
and  the  authors  of  the  tracts,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
D'Israeli's  (junrrelt  of  Anthon,  vol.  lii.  Paul's  Life  of 
ArchiUhop  Whitgi/t.  HOT»ell's  State  TriaU,  vol.  1. 
Bridge's  Norlhamptonthire,  by  Jebb.  Neale's  Hittorp  of 
the  Puritans,  by  Toolmln.  ed.  ISaS.  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of 
Scarce  Books,  vols.  ill.  and  vi.  and  Lowndes's  BiiUogra- 
phers'  Manual. 


sophie,  Astrologie,  and  other  learning.    By  John 
Harvey.    London,  imprinted  by  John  Jacibon 

In  a  copy  of  this  work  formerly  in  the  ^posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  editor  of  Ames's  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,  a  manuscript  note  by 
Mr.  Herbert  states, "  that  this  is  the  first  instance 
where  the  word  beg^  in  one  line,  has  been 
printed  w"*  the  same  type  in  y*  succeeding  line, 
which  is  printed  in  a  dim  type." — ^Although  not 
very  distinctly  expressed,  it  is  yet  intelligible. 

1598.  The  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
were  published  in  Welsh,  with  the  following 
title :  Y  Bibl  Cimegrlan,  sef  yr  Hen  Destament, 
a'r  Nevydd,  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  16.  and  Teitamaa 
N^ydd  ein  Harglwydd  Jesu  Grist,  Rom.  i.  16. 

This  edition  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  William  Morgan,*  vicar  of  Uanrhaiadi 
yn  Mochnant,  in  Denbighshire.  The  coadjutors 
of  Dr.  Morgan,  in  this  important  undertaking, 
were  the  Drs.  William  Hughes,  Hugh  Bellott, 
David  Powell,  Edmund  Price,  and  Richard 
Vaughan ;  to  whom  Willis  adds  John  Salisbury, 
bishop  of  Man.  Dr.  Whitgift  liberally  contri- 
butea  to  the  expenses  of  the  translation,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean  of 
Westminster,  a  native  of  Ruthin,  in  die  princi- 
pality ;  and  entertained  Dr.  Morgan,  while  he 
continued  in  London.  It  was  printed  by  Chris- 
topher Barker,  the  queen's  printer,  in  310  pages 
folio,  with  a  fine  black  letter,  and  the  typogra- 
phical execution  el^ant  and  correct.  Mr. 
Hughes  says,  "It  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  It  is  the  Word  of  God' 
faithfully  rendered  from  the  orginal  tongues,  for 
which  the  English  version  served  as  an  excellent 
guide.  The  Welsh  translators  were  men  of  the 
first  respectability  as  scholars  and  divines,  and 
their  work  bespeiucs  them  to  be  such." 

1589.  Jan.  1.  A  precept  from  the  lord  mayor 
requiring  the  master,  wardens,  and  of  the  com- 
liest  personages  of  the  company  of  stationers,  to 
attend  him  at  the  park  comer  above  St.  James's 
on  horseback,  in  velvet  coats,  chains  of  gold, 
and  with  staff  torches,  to  wait  on  the  queen, 
"  for  recreating  of  her  majesty"  in  her  progress 
from  Chelsea  to  Whitehall. 

1589.  The  arte  of  English  poesie,  contrived  in 
three  books  ;  Isl,  of  poets  and  poesie  ;  indly,  of 
proportion ;  3dly,  of  ornament.  By  Webster 
Puttenham.  Imprinted  by  Richard  Field,  at 
Hie  sign  of  the  Anchor,  in  Black  Friars,  near 
Ludgate.  1589,  12mo.  Containing  a  very  good 
portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth.f 

Although  the  above  work  is  dated  1589,  it 


*  William  V/at^sta  was  bom  at  Gwiltesant,  in  Carnar- 
vonshire, and  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  1595,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  bishoprlck  of  Uandaff ;  and  in  1 60 1  to  the 
see  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  Sept.  10, 1604,  and  wag  buried 
In  his  church. 

i  Puttenham  records  in  this  work  an  honourable  anec- 
dote of  Elizabeth,  and  characteristic  of  that  high  majesy 
which  was  in  her  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  iter  actions. 
When  she  came  to  the  crown,  a  knight  of  the  lealm.who 
had  insolently  behaved  to  her  when  lady  Elizabeth,  fdl 
upon  his  knees,  and  besought  her  pardon,  expecting  to 
be  sent  to  the  tower  :  she  replied  mildly,  "  Do  yon  not 
know  that  we  are  descended  of  the  lion,  whose  nature  is 
not  to  harm  or  prey  upon  the  moose,  or  any  other  such 
small  vcimlD  ?" 
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tras  manifestly  written  much  earlier.  Our  au- 
thor refers  to  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  began  to 
be  high  in  the  department  of  the  law  in  queen 
Maiy  s  time,  and  died  in  1579.  See  page  116, 
where  Puttenham  tells  a  story,  from  his  own 
Imowledge,  in  the  year  1553,  of  a  ridiculous 
oration  made  in  parliament  by  a  new  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  &c. 

In  a  copy  of  this  book,  formerly  belonging  to 
Ben  Jonson,  is  the  following  list  of  the  works  of 
Puttenham.  The  list  is  in  the  hand-writing  of 
old  Ben  himself. 

Hierotechini.  A  Brirfe  Romanee  of  the  hie  of 
G.  Brittyn.  TriumphaUei.  Gynacocratia.  The 
OriginaU  and  Pedigree  of  the  Engl.  Tovng. 
The  Enter-view  of  two  great  Princestet.  Elpine, 
an  Eclogue.  Luitie  London,  an  Enterlvde. 
Epitaphs  Partheniades.  The  Wooer,  anEnter- 
lude.  Minerva  an  Hymne.  Philocaiia.  A 
Book  de  Decoro. 

Webster  Puttenham  was  a  travelled  courtier, 
and  has  interspersed  his  curious  work  with  many 
lively  anecdotes  of  the  times. 

1589.  Certaine  articles  collected,  and  (as  it  is 
thought)  by  the  byshops  out  of  a  litle  boke 
entituled.  An  admonition  to  the  parliament,  toylh 
an  aniwere  to  the  lame ;  containing  a  conjfimia- 
tion  of  the  taid  booke  in  thorte  notes.  £^y.  r. 
A     20.    The  piynter  to  the  reader : 

This  woifca  li  trxMbmi  tbaokes  be  to  God, 
And  he  only  wll  keepe  lu  from  the  Marcben  rod. 
And  though  master  Day,  and  Toye,  watch  and  war 
I     We  hope  tlie  llvlog  God  Is  oar  sauegarde. 

Let  ttiem  seek,  loke,  and  doe  now  what  they  can. 
It  Is  bttt  inueottons,  and  poUlces  of  man. 
But  yon  wU  mamel  where  it  was  finished. 
And  yoD  shall  know(percbance)  when  domeaday  Is  ended. 
Imprinted  we  know  where,  and  wlian 
Jndge  you  the  place  and  yon  can.— J.T.  J.  S.* 

\  1589.    The    Spaniih    Matqverado,    wherein, 

vnder  a  pleasant  Ikvice,  it  ditcovered  effeetuallie 
in  certaine  briefe  Sentences  and  Mottos,  the 
pride  and  insolencie  of  the  Spanish  Estate;  with 
the  disgrace  conceived  hy  their  losse,  and  the  dis- 
fj^ed  confusion  of  their  troubled  thoughts. 
Whereunlo  bu  the  Author,  for  the  better  under- 
ttandinge  of  his  device,  is  added  a  breefe  Glosse. 

'        By  Robert  Greene,  in  Artibus  Magister. 

T^odve  articles  of  the  state  of  Spaine. 

The  CarihuMt  soUieil*  aU. 
The  King  grauniea  ali. 
The  NeUet  confirme  all. 
The  Pope  determines  all. 
The  Cleargie  diepateth  alL 
>l  TA<  Duie  of  Medina  hopes  for  atl. 

Aloneo  receives  all. 
The  Indians  mhiisier  all. 
The  SovUiours  eat  all. 
The  People  pais  all. 
The  Monkes  and  Friers  eonnme  all. 
And  the  Devitt  at  length  wUI  carry  otcov  all. 

This  Tract  is  thus  inscribed. 

To  tlie  right  worshipful  M.  Hugh  Ofley, 
Sheriffe  of  the  Citie  of  London,  Robert  Greene 
wisheth  increase  of  worship  and  verlue. 


/ 


•  This  is  one  of  the  Marprelate  Tracts. 


15S9,  Died,  Cbristopher  Plantin,  the  justlr 
celebrated  printer  at  Antwerp,  the  beauty  and 
correctness  of  whose  workmanship  is  attested  by 
numerous  publications  in  almost  erery  branch  of 
literature.  He  was  bom  at  Mont  Louis,  near 
Tours,  in  France,  in  the  year  1514,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  typographic  art  under  Robert 
Macd,  the  king's  printer  at  Caen,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  formed  by  degrees  one 
of  the  greatest  establishments  for  printing  in 
Europe,  and  said  indeed  to  be  unique.  The 
earliest  production  of  his  press  is  a  piece  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian,  entitled,  La  institutione 
di  una  faneiulla  nota  nobilmenle,  bearing  his 
imprint,  with  the  date  1555.  It  is  a  small  duo- 
decimo of  sixty  pages,  and  is  expressly  named 
bv  Plantin,  in  the  dedication,  as  the  first-fruits 
or  his  press :  eettuy  premier  bomjon  sortant  du 
jardin  de  mon  imprimerie. 

"  I  am  well  aware,"  says  Scribanius,  "  that 
many  illustrious  men  have  flourished  as  printers ; 
I  have  known  the  Alduses  from  Italy — the  Fro- 
bens  from  Germany — and  the  Stepbenses  from 
France  ;  but  these  are  all  eclipsed  in  the  single 
name  of  Plantin  !  If  they  were  the  stars  of 
their  own  hemispheres,  you,  Plantin,  are  the  smt 
— not  of  Antwerp,  nor  of  Belgium  only — but  of 
the  world."  His  office  was  upon  the  most  magni- 
ficent sca]e,and  even  the  building  was  accounted 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and 
was  so  amply  furnished  with  presses,  founts  of 
letter  of  all  sorts,  and  a  foundery,  as  to  have 
cost  an  immense  sum  of  money.  It  is  stated 
that  Plantin's  ideas  were  so  magnificent,  as  that 
he  cast  some  founts  in  silver,  and  considered 
himself  as  having  in  that  respect  done  what  no 
other  printer  had  attempted ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, as  Robert  Stephens  had  before  indulged 
himself  in  the  luxury  of  silver  types,  although 
not  so  rich  a  man  as  Plantin.  In  its  prosperous 
days,upwards  of  one  hunored  golden  crowns 
PER  DAY  were  spent  in  the  payment  of  correctors 
and  pressmen.  When  the  celebrated  De  Thou 
paid  him  a  visit,  in  1576,  he  had  seventeen 
presses  at  work,  and  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
amounted  to  200  florins  (or  £17  It.  8d.  sterling) 
a-day.  But  what  redounds  most  to  his  credit, 
was  the  number  of  the  men  of  learning  whom 
he  retained  in  his  service,  and  rewarded  with 
great  liberality  for  their  assistance  in  correcting 
them.  Among  these  were  Victor  Giselin,  Theo- 
dore Pulman,  Antony  Gesdal,  Francis  Har- 
duuin,  Cornelius  Kilien,  and  Francis  Raphe- 
leng,  who  became  his  son-in-law.  Cornelius 
Kilien,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
them,  spent  fifty  years  in  this  printing-house. 
It  is  added  that  ne  was  so  fastidious  as  not  alto- 
gether to  trust  to  the  assistance  he  received,  nor 
even  to  rely  on  his  own  skill  and  knowledge, 
,4K>th  of  which  were  great,  but  used  also  to  hang 
up  the  proof  sheets,  often  undergoing  eveiy 
possible  degree  of  correction,  in  some  conspicu- 
ous place,  promising  reward  for  the  detection  of 
errors.  In  this  likewise,he  followed  the  example 
of  Robert  Stephens.  The  king  of  Spain  gave 
him  the  title  of  archi-typogntphus,  and  accom- 
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panied  this  title  with  a  salarr  sufficient  to  sup- 
port it  and  his  printinf^  oflice ;  and  a  kind  of 
patent  for  the  printing^  of  certain  works,  particu- 
larly of  the  religious  kind,  with  which,  says 
Ballart,  he  almost  exclusively  served  Europe 
and  the  Indies. 

Besides  his  establishment  at  Antweip,  Plantin 
set  up  another  at  Leyden,  and  a  third  at  Paris. 
The  king  of  France  would  have  fain  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country ;  but  he 
preferred  remaining  at  Antwerp.  The  printing- 
office  at  Leyden,  he  bestowed  on  his  son-in-law, 
Francis  Raphelengius,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
correctors;  and  took  into  partnership,  at  Ant- 
werp, John  Moret,  who  had  married  his  second 
daughter.  He  gave  likewise  to  Giles  Beys,  a 
Parisian,  the  office  he  had  established  at  Paris, 
as  a  portion  with  his  third  daughter.  After  all 
this,  and  the  constant  expenses  of  his  living  and 
establishment,  he  was  enabled  to  leave  a  con- 
siderable fortune  to  bis  daughters,  for  he  had 
no  son.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and 
was  interred  in  the  great  church  at  Antwerp. 
His  epitaph  may  be  seen  in  Foppens,  Maittaire, 
and  others ;  it  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  just — 
concluding  with  these  lines  : 

ChriMtophonu  litta  \ic  Plantimu,  Regit  Iberi 
Typograpkiit:  ttd  Ra  TfpograpHutn  iptt  fait. 

His  device  was  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  the 
motto,  Labobe  et  Constamtia.  A  motto,  says 
Dr.  Dibdin,  which  is  the  surest  road  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  Fame ;  whether 
used  by  great  statesmen,  great  generals,  great 
scholars,  great  divines,  great  architects,  or  great 
mechanics.  Thomas  Sonrbon,a  printer  at  Lyons, 
in  1614,  used  Plantin's  Compastet  in  a  very  ela- 
borate border,  with  the  motto  metron  ariston  ; 
and  Laurent  Sonnius,  at  Paris,  in  1619,  intro- 
duced the  same  device,  with  a  ship  in  the  stride 
of  the  compasses,  both  upon  copper  and  wood. 

One  William  Fantin,  (see  Baillet,  vol.  1 .  pt.  1 , 
p.  72)  compares  the  office  of  Plantin  "  to  the 
belly  of  the  Trojan  hoise — adding,  that  many 
more  heroes,  (in  the  shape  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  books)  issued  from  it,  than  there  came 
Grecian  warriors  from  the  horse  of  Troy."  A 
droll  comparison,  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  and  possibly 
wniqtie.  But  of  all  these  heroes,  in  the  shape  of 
a  book,  none  was  ever  gifted  with  so  colossal  a 
stature,  none  ever  achieved  such  stupendous 
deeds,  and  none  received  such  unqualified 
eulogy,  as  the  Biblia  Polyglotla,  jrc  Antwerviee, 
1561-1572,  (see  page  351,  ante.)  It  has  been 
called  over  and  over  again,  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world. 

Plantin's  house  at  Antwerp  stands  in  the 
Friday  market,  near  the  Scheldt.  In  the  early 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  visited  by 
Goltzius,  and  from  the  description  which  he  has 
given  in  his  Itinerary,  it  seems  that  since  his 
time,  at  least,  it  has  not  undergone  any  altera- 
tion. John  Moretus,  the  husband  of  Plantin's 
second  daughter,  succeeded  to  the  printing  office 
after  Plantin's  death.  M.  Moretus,  the  proprie- 
tor in  1817,  was  his  lineal  descendant.    Five 


of  Plantin's  massy  presses  were  then  in  the  press 
room,  in  good  repair ;  the  others  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
town.  At  a  later  period  the  French  authorities 
put  the  remaining  presses  under  seal ;  the  cause 
of  this  proceeding  was  not  explained,  but  the 
seals  had  not  been  removed  in  1815,  notwith- 
standing that  a  change  of  government  had  taken 
place.  Many  relics  are  still  preserved  of  this 
extraordinary  printer  ;  his  writing  dak — ^his 
hrasi  lamp — ^his  high-backed  tmooth-wom  arm- 
chair— his  pilet  of  ledgert — the  tnatricet  of  hit 
typet — and  the  eopper-plattt  employed  in  the 
works  he  printed.  Baillet  savs,  that  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  printed  in  Plantin's  office  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp,  in  1608,  8vo. 

In  the  Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.  ii.  p. 
157,  there  is  a  view  of  Plantin's  house,  and  two 
portraits,  and  from  them  the  physiognomy  of 
this  eminent  man  appears  truly  noble. 

Many  books  executed  by  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Plantins  omit  the  name  of  the  place  where 
printed  ;  they  proceeded  either  from  Antwerp  or 
Leyden,  at  both  which  towns  they  had  printing 
establishments. 

A  choice  of  embletnet,  and  other  devieet,  for 
the  most  part  gathered  out  of  amdrie  writert, 
Englished  and  moralized.  And  divert  newly 
devised  by  Geffrey  Whitney.  Imprinted  at  Ley- 
den, in  the  "house  of  Christopher  Plantyn  by 
Francis  Raphelengius.  This  book  is  dedicatea 
to  Robert  earl  of  Leycester,  at  London  28 
November,  1585.  Many  of  the  very  neat 
wooden  cuts,  and  verses,  are  inscribed  to  the 

Ctest  men  of  the  age,  both  here  and  abroad, 
ontains  230  pages  besides  dedication,  &c. 
and  as  many,  or  more  devices. 

1589.  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark,  re- 
solved that  the  Bible  should  be  re-printed  in  the 
Danish  language,  according  to  the  German 
bibles  printed  at  Wittemberg,  with  the  sum- 
maries of  Vitus  Theodorus,  and  Luther's 
marginal  notes  and  concordances,  yet  so  as  that 
the  Danish  text  should,  in  the  principal  places, 
be  rendered  agi-eeable  to  the  Hebrew  verity ; — 
That  such  scholia  as  differed  from  the  text,  thus 
corrected,  were  to  be  omitted ;  but  that  such  of 
Luther's  notes  as  agreed  with  it  were  to  be  re- 
tained. In  this  year  the  bible  was  published  at 
Copenhagen,  in  large  folio.  On  the  back  of  the 
title-page  is  the  portrait  of  Frederick  II.,  and 
on  the  opposite  page,  are  the  Danish  aims.  The 
paper  is  of  the  same  quality  with  that  used  in 
the  former  edition,  but  the  type  is  considerably 
larger.  The  wood-cuts  are  retained,  and  the 
first  letter  of  every  chapter  is  likewise  struck 
with  a  wooden  engraving.  Each  page  is  divided 
into  two  parallel  columns,  on  both  sides  of  which 
are  Luther's  notes  and  references.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts;  and  at  the  end  of  each,  the 
date  when  it  was  finished ;  viz.  the  first  in  1588, 
and  the  two  last  in  1589. 

1589.  The  first  edition  entire  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  the  Hungarian  language,  was  printed 
at  Wysolyin,  or  Visoly,  near  Gonz,  m  4to. 
Gaspard  Caroli,  or  Karoli,  pastor  of  the  church 
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of  Gonz,  and  dean  of  the  brethren  of  the  valley 
of  Caschau,  was  the  author  of  this  version.  He 
was  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  had  studied  at 
Wittembui^,  where  he  probably  imbibed  the 

Srinciples  of  the  reformation.  Animated  by  a 
esire  to  communicate  the  bible  to  his  country- 
men in  their  own  language,  he  undertook  the 
laborious  task  of  translation,  and  employed 
Albert  Molner  then  a  young  man,  and  afterwards 
regent  of  the  college  of  Oppenheim,  in  correct- 
ing the  press,  and  conveying  the  work  to  and 
from  the  printer.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work, 
count  Stephen  Bathory  invited  Valentine 
Manskovitz,  a  printer,  from  Germany,  and  es- 
tablished a  printing  office  at  Visoly,  a  town 
which  belonged  to  the  count,  and  was  not  far 
dUstant  from  the  residence  of  the  translator.  A 
work  of  such  magnitude  and  difficulty  could 
not  be  supposed,  however,  to  be  perfected  at  the 
first  attempt,  and  Albert  Molner,  the  assistant  of 
Caroli,  subsequently  revised  and  republished  it. 
1689.  The  Bare  Triumphes  of  Love  and  For- 
tune. Plaide  before  tlie  Queenet  Most  Excellent 
Majestie.  Wherein  are  many  fine  mnceitt,  with 
great  Delight.  At  London:  Printed  by  E.  A., 
for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
Little  North  Doore  of  S.  Paules  Church,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Gunne,  1589.  4to.  Black  letter. 
In  five  acts.  Of  this  play  only  one  copv  is 
known  to  exist.  It  has  excited  the  notice  of  all 
the  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  and  writers  on 
the  drama;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
Baker's  Biographia  Dramadca. 

1589.  A  briefe  ditcoverie  of  the  false  churche. 
By  Henrv  Barrowe.    263  pages.    4to. 

Henry'  Barrow  is  said  to  have  been  a  dissi- 
pated young  man,  but  by  reading  the  produc- 
tions of  Cartwright,  became  serious,  and  was 
founder  of  a  sect  "called  the  Barrowittt.*  While 
he  was  in  prison,  he  requested  a  conference  with 
Cartwright,  which  he  refused.  The  deluded 
man,  after  a  deep  sigh,  said,  "  Shall  I  be  thus 
forsaken  by  him?  Was  it  not  he  that  first 
brought  me  into  these  briars !  and  will  he  now 
leave  me  in  the  same?  Was  it  not  from  him 
alone  that  I  took  my  grounds?  Or  did  I  not, 
.  out  of  such  premises  as  he  pleased  to  give  me, 
infer  those  propositions,  and  deduce  those  conclu- 
sions, for  which  I  am  now  kept  in  these  bonds  ?" 
He  was  soon  after  executed  with  others.f 

1589,  Nov.  12.  The  first  notice  which  is  found 
of  a  licenser  for  stage  entertainments,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^The  council  address  the  lord  mayor, 
commanding  him  "to  appointasufficient person, 
learned  and  of  judgment,  to  join  with  the  master 

•  Under  the  denomtntiion  of  Barrowittt  Kni  Brownlsta, 
sir  Walter  Raleig:h  declared.  In  the  house  of  commons,  on 
a  motion  for  redudng  disloyal  subjects,  that  •■  Mrji  were 
worthy  to  be  rooted  out  of  a  commomoenUh."  He  is  alarmed 
at  the  danger  j  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  men  not  guilty 
will  be  included  in  the  law  about  to  be  passed.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  I  am  afraid  there  are  near  twenty  thousand  of 
them  in  England  j  and  when  they  be  gone,  (that  is,  ex- 
pelled.) who  shall  maintain  their  wives  and  children  ?"— 
Sir  Simon  D'Ewee  Journal,  p.  SI7. 

t  The  examlnntloTu  of  Henry  Barrowe,  John  Oreenwooi, 
and  John  Penrie,  before  the  high  eommitumert,  and  lordt 
of  the  counsel.  Penned  *jr  the  priMonfrt  fhenuelrea  be/ore 
their  deaths.     3t  pages  4to.     I58«. 


of  the  revels,  and  a  divine  to  be  named  by  the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  reforming  of 
the  plays  daily  exercised  and  presented  publicly 
about  the  city  of  London ;  wherein  the  players 
take  upon  themselves  without  judgment  or  deco- 
rum, to  handle  matters  of  divinity  and  state." 

1589.  RichardRobinson  printed  Dr. Thomas 
White,  his  sermon  at  Paul's  crosse,  on  the 
queen's  day.  8vo.  He  printed  with  Thomas 
Newman. 

1690.  William  How  commenced  business 
in  1569,  by  printing  the  following  works : 

Proverbs  or  Adages  out  of  Erasmus,  8vo. 

The  tragical  comedie  of  Damon  and  Pithias  : 
newly  imprinted,  as  the  tame  was  playde  before 
the  queenes  majestie,  by  the  children  of  her  graces 
chappie.  Made  by  inayster  Edwar^  then  be- 
ing master  of  the  children.  Imprinted  by  Wm. 
How,  dwelling  in  Fleet-street.  1570. 

In  1590,  he  printed  the  Hystoryoftwo  of  the 
most  noble  Captaines  of  the  World,  Anniball  and 
Scipio,  4-p.  by  Anthony  Cope,  esouire.  Four- 
teen works  bear  the  imprint  of  William  How. 

1690.  Toby  Cook  dwelt  at  the  Tiger's  Head, 
in  Paul's  Church-yard,  where  he  printed  the 
following  work :  A  plaine  declaration,  that  our 
Brovmists  be  full  Donatists,  by  comparing  them 
together  from  point  to  point  out  of  the  writings 
of  Augustine.  Also,  A  replie  to  master  Green- 
wood, touching  read  vrayer,  wherein  his  grosse 
ignorance  is  detected,  by  George  Gyffard,  minis- 
ter of  God's  word  in  Maldon.  4to. 

John  Cook,  in  1684;  Hugh  Cornb,  about 
this  time;  and  Henrv  Carr,  were  more  book- 
sellers than  printers,  or  servants  to  Christopher 

Barker.  ,     .    .     ,      ,     . 

1690.  Thomas  Hacket  dwelt  in  Lombard- 
street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pope's  head;  and  kept 
shop  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Green  Dragon.  The  first  work  he  printed  was 
the  following: 

The  fable  of  Ouid  treting  of  Narcissus,  trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  into  English  mytre  rrilh  a 
moral  thereunto,verypleasaunteto  rede.  4to.  1560. 

A  touchstone  for  this  present  time,  ire  Where- 
unto  is  annexed  a  perfect  rule  to  be  observed  of  all 
parents,  and  scholemasters,  in  the  trayning  vp  of 
there  schollers,  and  children  in  learning.  Newly 
set  foorth  by  E.  H.  [Edward  Hake.]  12jro. 
1674.    Nine  works  bear  his  imprint. 

1690.  Roger  Ward  dwelt  nearHolbom  con- 
duit, at  the  Talbot,  and  as  (Strype's  edition  of 
Stow  says  p.  223)  Wolfe  was  one  of  those  unruly 
printera,  so  Roger  Ward  was  another,  who  would 
print  any  book,  however  forbidden  by  the  queen's 
privilege,  and  made  it  his  practice  to  print  all 
kind  of  books  at  his  pleasure.  The  master  and 
wardens  of  the  company  going  to  search  his 
printing-house,  according  to  the  power  they  had, 
were  resisted  by  his  wife  and  servants;  of  which 
a  complaint  was  made  by  the  said  master  and 
wardens  to  the  court.  And  again,  in  the  year 
1 583,  the  master  and  wardens  preferred  a  petition 
against  this  man,  to  the  lord  treasurer,  showing 
his  contemptuous  demeanour,  doing  contrary  to 
all  order  and  authority;  and  withnll,  his  insuffi- 
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eiency  to  use  the  art  of  printmg.  The  com- 
missioneTs  appointed  by  the  council  could  bring 
him  to  nothing,  but  still  he  continued  to  print 
what  he  pleased  without  allowance,  by  his  own 
authority,  and  such  books  as  were  warranted  by 
her  highness's  letters  patent  to  other  men;  ajA 
sold  and  uttered  the  same  in  city  and  country, 
to  men  of  other  arts :  whereby  the  company  sus- 
tained great  loss,  in  taking  the  sale  of  them ; 
and  particularly  to  the  decay  of  seven  young 
men,  who  executed  a  privilege  granted  to  Wm. 
Seres  for  a  yearly  rent.  This  man,  notwith- 
standing, had  given  two  several  bonds  to  the 
queeu,  uie  one  not  to  print  any  more  disorderly, 
the  other  to  bring  in  such  books  as  he  had  so 
printed  ;  but  none  performed.  All  this  was  laid 
open  in  the  said  petition ;  the  signers  of  it  were 
John  Harrison,  master  ;  and  Richard  Watkins 
and  Ralph  Newbury,  wardens ;  and  besides  them 
Christopher  Barker,  John  Day,  William  Norton, 
George  Bishop,  John  Judson,  and  Francis  Col- 
dock  ;  all  booksellers  in  these  times  of  the  chiefest 
reputation.  His  first  work  is  dated  1582,  and 
the  last  in  1593.    Ten  books  bear  his  imprint. 

In  1585,  Ro^rWaid  printed  the  Chmce  of 
Change,  ambtining  the  trmlicia  of  dimnitie,j}hi- 
lotopfy,  and  poetrit,  by  J.  R.  student  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

1590.  A  table  of  the  tico  ttcannet.  Wherein  is 
comprehended  the  original  and  increase  of  the 
river  Lee)  commonly  called  Ware  river;  together 
with  the  antiquilie  of  sundrie  places  and  townes 
seated  upon  the  same.  Pleasant  to  be  read,  and 
not  nnprotitableto  be  understood,  by  W.  Vallans. 
In  thii  work  mention  ii  made  of  a  paner  mill  at 
Hartford,  belonging  to  John  Tate,  whote  father 
vxu  lord  mayor  of  London  (perhaps  the  person 
mentioned  at  page  201,  ante.)  Printed  by  Roger 
Ward,  for  John  Sheldrake.  24  pages  4to. 

1590.  Sabionetta,  a  populous  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  famous  for  an  Hebrew  printing  establish- 
ment, which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1551, 
was  in  this  year  put  down  by  authority,  on 
account  of  the  intemperate  and  improper 
lang^uage  used  in  some  of  its  productions; 
the  types  were  carried  to  Venice,  and  there  used 
for  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  1615  and  1616. 

From  De  Rossi,  who  has  written  a  specific 
treatise  on  this  establishment,  we  are  informed, 
that  it  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  house  of 
Tobias  Foa,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  was  assisted  by 
Jacobus  Tedesco  Potavinus  aud  several  other 
persons :  that  Tedesco  was  corrector  and  editor, 
and  Jacob  ben  Napthali  Cohen  the  printer: 
that  it  continued  to  work  with  some  interruptions 
until  this  time.  The  same  author  also  observes, 
that  this  press  reached  its  height  of  perfection  in 
the  year  1653,  while  under  the  direction  of  a 
celebrated  printer  named  Adel-kind,  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  Venice  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  establishment  at  Sabionetta. 
He  enumerates  thirty-four  editions  which  issued 
from  it  between  the  years  1551  and  1590,  the 
earliest  of  which,  the  Sabionetta  typography, 
is  a  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy  by  R.  Isaac 
Abarbanel,  consistingxtf  one  hundred  and  forty- 


six  leaves  in  folio.  De  Rossi  states  this  edition 
to  be  one  of  the  rarest  books  any  where  to  be 
met  with.  [A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Oppenheimer 
collection,now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library.] 
He  gives  to  the  productions  of  this  press  gene- 
rally, the  merit  of  being  original  and  genuine 
editions,  as  well  as  that  of  great  neatness  of 
tvpe  and  execution,  declaring  that  almost  all  of 
them  are  scarce,  and  diligently  sought  for  by 
collectors  of  booLs.  Several  of  these  Sabionetta 
volumes,  some  of  them  printed  upon  vellum, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  libraiyl — Cotton. 

1590.  Printing  introduced  into  Angra,  a  sea- 
port town,  capital  of  Tercera,  one  of  uie  Azores 
islands.  "Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Cotton,  "there 
are  few  of  us  who  would  have  expected  to  find 
the  art  of  printing  established  in  the  Azores, 
and  that  at  so  early  a  period  as  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  but  it  is  a  fact  of 
which  existing  evidence  will  not  allow  us  to 
doubt  for  a  moment.  The  Bodleian  library  con- 
tains a  very  rare  and  curious  specimen  of  ty- 
pography from  these  islands,  being  a  volume  in 
folio,  entitled,  Relacum  de  la  iornada,  expugna. 
don,  y  conquitta  de  la  itla  Tercera,  y  la*  denuu 
eircvnvezinat,q  hizo  don  Albaro  de  Bapin,  mar- 
quez  de  Santacrus,  &c.  It  consists  of  twelve 
leaves  only;  at  the  end  occurs  the  following 
colophon,  Fecha  en  la  ciitdad  de  Angra  de  la 
i*la  Tercera,  a  onze  de  Agotto,  mil  y  quinientoi 
y  ochenta  y  tret.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
either  a  second  specimen  or  a  second  copy  of  the 
book  here  described. — Cotton, 

1590.  An  edition  of  the  bible  was  printed  at 
Rome,  in  three  vols,  folio,  with  the  following 
title,  Bihlia  sacra  vulgaUe  editioni,  tribus  tomw 
dittinctajuttu  Sixl.  V.pontifieit  maximiedUa ;) 
Roma,  ex  typographia  apostolia  vaticana,  in  fol. 
red;  and  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  the  bull 
of  pope  Sixtus  v.,  which  exeommMmcatet  all 
printers,  editors.  Ire,  who  in  reprinling  the  toork 
shall  make  any  alterations  in  the  text.  Of  all 
literary  blunders,  none  equalled  that  of  this 
edition  of  the  Vulgate.*  His  holiness  carefully 
superintended  every  sheet  as  it  passed  through 
the  press,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  world, 
the  work  remained  without  a  rival — ^it  swarmed 
with  Errata!  A  multitude  of  scraps  were 
printed  to  paste  over  the  erroneous  passages,  in 
order  to  give  the  true  text.  The  book  makes  a 
whimsicaf  appearance  with  these  patches ;  and 
the  heretics  exulted  in  the  demonstration  of  papal 
infallibility!  Gregory  XIV.,  successor  to  Sixtus, 
caused  it  to  be  entirely  suppressed.  Clement 
VIII.,  who  succeeded  Gregory,  caused  a  new 
edition  to  be  made;  and  having  made  alteraliont 
in  the  text,  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
excommunicated  by  the  bull  of  Sixtus.  But 
pope  Clement  VII.  detected  in  this  edition  two 
thousand  errors,  and  recalled  all  the  copies,  and 
in  two  years  after  published  an  amended  edition, 
with  another  anathema. 


<  A  Bupetb  copy  (the  onl^  one  known  in  England,  on 
large  paper)  was  told  for  l.aio  Uvks  (400  8*.  4A)  at  the 
(ale  of  Mr.  de  Umare.  At  M.  PailVa  aale  it  was  por. 
chawd  by  the  duke  of  Qiafton  for  jert4  u. 
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Felix  Peretti,  pope  Sixtus  V.  who  is  said  to 
hare  "been  bom  for  great  things,"  did  not, 
if  we  may  depend  npon  his  biographer,  con- 
fine his  biblical  labours  to  the  publication  of  the 
Vulgate  and  Smtvagint,  but  added  to  them  an 
edition  of  the  aible  in  the  remacular  Italian. 
A  curious  account  of  it,  and  of  the  event  of  its 
publication,  is  given  by  Gregorio  Leti,*  an  Ita- 
uan,  in  his  Life  of  Pope  Sixtui  V.  written  first 
in  Latin,  and  translated  into  English  by  Ellis  I 
Fameworth.t  Sixtus  V.  was  bom  December  13, 
1521,  and  died  August  27,  1590. 

1591,  March.  Dublin  University  bounded. 
The  lateness  of  the  period  a.ssigned  to  the  found- 
ation of  the  University  of  Dublin,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  the  ignorance  or 
apathy  of  the  Irish.  It  arose,  not  from  their 
want  of  zeal  to  obtain  such  an  institution,  or 
abilities  to  adora  it,  bat  from  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  Clement  V.,  in  1312, 
then  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  pontificate,  issued 
a  bull  upon  the  application  of  archbishop  Lech, 
"  for  the  foundation  of  a  university  in  Dublin ;" 
but  the  death  of  the  archbishop  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  the  design.  This  was,  however, 
effected  in  1320,  by  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  in 
St.  Patrick's  church ;  but  it  declined  and  fell 
from  the  deficiency  of  funds.  Thus,  at  a  period 
when  literature,  rich  with  the  stores  of  time,  un- 
folded her  treasures  to  expectant  nations,  Ireland, 
predominant  over  every  other  in  the  desire  for 
similar  advantages,  could  only  boast  the  memory 
of  plans  for  their  possession.  But  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth  were  equal  to  the  spirit  and  the 
wants  of  the  time :  their  desire  was  to  base  the 
government  upon  the  interests  and  affection  of 
the  people.  There  was,  at  that  time,  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city,  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  formed  the  idle,  amMt,  and  precinct, 
of  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  All  Saints,  a 
priory  of  Aroasian  Canons,  founded  in  1166,  by 
Dermot  M'Murrough,  king  of  Leinster.  These 
buildings  were  in  ruins,  but  were  apparently  well 
calculated  for  the  purpose.  The  archbishop  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  mayor  and  common 
council,  and  addressed  them  with  an  eloquence 
so  "  pathetic,"  as  to  obtain  the  monastery  and 
lands  for  the  purposes  explained.  The  formality 
of  petitioning  the  queen  for  "her  charter  was 
petlormed  by  Henry  Usher,  which  was,  of  course, 
complied  with;  and  on  the  3d  of  March  follow- 
ing, letters  patent  passed  the  great  seal  for  the 


*  aregorlo  Lett  wu  bom  at  Milan,  ifiso.  In  ISS7,  he 
made  a  pablic  profession  of  the  ProtestHnt  religion,  at 
Laosanne.  He  then  setUerl  at  Oeneva,  where  he  resiileil 
for  alwut  twenty  years,  and  was  presented  in  1O74  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  an  honour  never  before  granted  to  a 
Btrangrer.  He  afterwords  visited  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  He  died  suddenly,  June  g,  1701,  aged  71.  His 
boast  was,  that  he  had  been  the  father  of  a  ixwk,  and  the 
fMher  of  a  child,  for  twenty  years  successtT^y. 

f  Ellis  Fainewortli  was  bom  In  Derbyshire,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  In  1762  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Car- 
sington,  in  his  native  county,  where  he  died  on  the  3Sth 
ofMarch,  in  the  followini;  year.  Be  translated  the  Hfe 
of  Pope  SurtuM  V.  tmm  the  Italian,  I7S4,  folio;  Davila's 
Hiitarf  of  the  CMI  Wart  i»  France,  in  17S7,  3  vols.  4to.  1 
the  Worlis  of  Machiavel,  1781,  s  vols.  4to. ;  and  nenry's 
HUtorf  of  thr  Itraettlet,  1  imo. 


erection  of  a  university,  called  "Collegium  Sane- 
tie  et  Individna  Trinitatit  jvxta  Dublin — a 
Serenittima  Regina  Elizahetha  fundatum." 

By  this  instmment,  one  provost,  three  fellows, 
and  three  scholars,  were  appointed  in  the  name 
of  more.  These  were,  Adam  Loftus,  the  pro- 
vost, Henry  Usher, A.M.,  LukeChalloner,  A.Af., 
and  Launcelot  Moyne,  A.B.,  for  fellows,  and 
Henry  Lee,  William  Daniel,  and  Stephen 
White,  as  scholars.  Lord  Burleigh,  lord  high 
treasurer  of  England,  was  the  first  chancellor. 

On  March  11,  1591,  Fitzwilliam,  the  lord 
deputy,  and  the  privy  council,  issued  ciiculai 
letters  for  the  furtfierance  of  their  views;  but  the 
amount  received  was  apparently  inconsiderable, 
as  Robert  Taaffe,  its  collector,  complains  of  tlie 
unsuccessful  results  of  his  application.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  1591,  the  iiist  stone  was  laid  by 
Thomas  Smyth,  then  mayor,  and  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1593,  the  first  students  were  admitted. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal, 
offers  the  following  apposite  remarks  upon  the 
founders  of  universities,  and  we  cannot,  iu  this 
place,  leftain  from  giving  them. 

"It  is  difficult  to  analyse  with  accuracy  the 
feelings  which  pervade  the  mind  on  the  contem- 
plation of  those  edifices  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  piety  and  munificence  of  our  ancestors, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  moral,  the  social, 
and  political  condition  of  mankind.  The  very 
barbarism  from  amid  which  they  rose,  tends  to 
heighten  the  solemn  feeling  they  invariably 
inspire.  We  consider  them  as  the  depositories  of 
knowledge,  when  all  around  was  sunk  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  and  we  respect  them; 
we  consider  them,  through  the  successive  grada- 
tions of  ages,  still  advancing  moral  science  and 
philosophic  truth,  and  we  venerate  them  the 
more.  There  is,  besides,  a  feeling  in  the  heart, 
which  connects  us  iudissolubly  with  the  past. 
What  endears  that  past  to  a  nation  P  The  repu- 
tation of  the  great  men  it  has  produced. — ^Wnat 
can  excite  a  deeper  interest  for  institutions  such 
as  these,  than  the  reflection  that  it  is  to  them  we 
owe  that  fame  which  genius  has  won,  or  learning 
has  acquired.  Of  what  materials  must  his 
character  be  composed,  who  does  not  feel  his  best 
sensibilities  awakened — his  piety  animated — his 
thoughts  dignified,  and  his  moral  tendencies 
strengthened,  by  the  consideration  of  stractures 
erected  for  purposes  so  ennobling  and  so  dignified 
as  these.  It  is,  however,  asserted,  tlwt  we 
reverence  them  less  for  their  objects  than  their 
antiquity.  Man  is  the  creature  of  system  and 
of  habit,  and  as  of  that  which  is  established  the 
advantages  are  known,  and  as  every  age  has  given 
fresh  authority  for  respect,  institutions  of  this 
nature,  it  is  said,  exact  esteem,  not  from  our 
conviction  of  their  present  benefit,  but  from  the 
hallowing  influence  of  time.  Antiquity — if 
antiquity  be  considered  like  "  every  other  quality 
that  attracts  the  notice  of  mankind,"  has  un- 
doubtedly votaries;  but  votaries  that  reverence 
her  more  from  prejudice  than  reason.  Her  circle 
is,  however,  limited,  and  her  worshippers  are 
few;  for  admiration  of  this  nature  is  laither  the 
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result  of  ignoiance  than  of  refinement,  as  an- 
tiquity can  only  be  exalted  from  its  connexion 
with  the  history,  the  interests,  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  Now,  as  colleges  are  the  immedi- 
ate promoters  of  these,  when  antiquity  displays 
the  influence  they  hare  exerted  on  the  past,  her 
claims  are  admitted,  her  influence  is  felt— she 
blends  herself  alike  with  our  imagination  and 
reason,  and  her  power  is  at  once  venerated, 
acknowledged,  and  despotic.  The  establishment 
of  colleges  and  halls  may  be  traced  to  that 
devotional  sentiment  which  induced  the  afBuent 
to  endeavour  to  propitiate  heaven  by  the  erection 
of  edifices,  where  the  sacred  principles  of  religion 
might  be  inculcated,  and  its  truths  advanced. 
As  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  rolled  away, 
they  shed  the  Ii|;ht  of  revelation  on  mankind. 
They  leclaimed  him  from  an  impure  and  mystical 
religion,  and  inculcated  the  Christian  worship  of 
his  Creator.  "  They  collected  the  learned,  who 
were  few;  and  made  them  a  compact  and 
honourable  confederacy  against  the  igpnorant, 
who  were  powerful  and  many.  They  gave  rise 
to  the  plan  of  collective  exertion  and  emulative 
industry,  which  advanced  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  and  encouraged  the  progress  of  discovery, 
and  they  supplied  a  continued  growth  of  culti- 
vated talent  for  the  demands  of  successive  gene- 
rations. They  treasured  the  materials  of  know- 
ledge, saved  from  the  wreck  of  tliat  moral  world 
which  had  been  passed  over  by  a  desolating 
ignorance,  and  arranged  them  as  the  busis  of 
new  acquisitions.''  Such  were  the  advantages 
consequent  upon  the  foundaciun  of  universities, 
advantages  alone  equalled  by  the  benefits  they 
have  prog^ressively  conferred. 

1591.  A  Greek  and  Russian  Grammar  was 
printed  at  Lemburg,  in  Poland.  Backmeister 
informs  us  that  typography  was  first  practised  in 
this  city,  five  years  earlier. 

1591.  In  the  accounts  of  the  stationers'  com- 
pany are  the  following  entries: 

"  Item,  a  little  box  of  plate,  and  other  things 
given  by  the  masters  and  wardens,  and  divers 
other  persons. 

"Item,  paid  for  charges  of  tearck  dinnen,  ten 
times,  at  3>.  id.,  33s.  id. 

1591.  Join  Broome  carried  on  printing  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  had  many  works 
printed  fur  her,  among  which  are  the  following : 

EruUimon  the  Man  in  the  Moone.  Played  be- 
fore the  Queene*  Majeflie  at  Greenewich,  on 
Candlemat  Day  at  Night,  by  the  Chyldren  of 
Paulet.  By  John  Lillie,  Maister  of  Artes.  At 
London,  by  J.  Charlewoud,  for  the  Widdowe 
Broome.   1691. 

A  rrforming  glass,  precious  and  profitable  for 
all  persons  to  the  right  disposing  of  their  thoughts, 
vmrds,  and  actions,  to  God,  their  neighbot-r,  and 
themselves,  by  meditations  and  prayers.  Compiled 
by  John  Norden.  Printed  for  Joane  Broome, 
undoiB.  1596. 

1591.  Robert  Bourne  and  John  Porter 
printed  a  book  entitled,  An  Expoiition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  by  way  of  catechising.  And  it 
is  supposed  others.    8vo. 


1591.  The  following  extracts  from  the  church- 
warden's accounts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen, 
in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  from  1555  to  1591,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  value  of  books  in  those 
days ;  the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Uev.  George  Benson. 

«.    i. 
1555.  Payde  for  a  legend 5    0 

1555.  Pay de  for  holie  water  pott 6    0 

1556.  Receyved    at    the    buryall    and 

?n<>n«tAe«)nyn<2*of  Geo.Chynche  0  22 
1556.  Receyved  for  12  tapers  at  the  v«r«( 

myiui  of  Maister  John  Hi(te  ...  0  21 
1556.  Pliyde  at  the  buriall  and  moneths 

myndof  thegoodwiffBraunche  12  4 
1556.  Paydeforat&tiipeo^yninAmceiw^    0  20 

1556.  Payde  forabolceotthearttc2ei{...     0    2 

1557.  Payde  to  the  sexton  for  watching 

the  sepulter  two  nyghtes    0    8 

1557.  Payde  to  the  suffrigan  for  hallow- 
mg  the  churche  yard,  and  other 

implements  of  the  churche 30    0 

1559.  Payde  for  the  communion  boke...     5    0 
1559.  Payde  for  4  song  bokes  and  a 

sawter  (psalter)  6    8 

1559.  Payde  fortoodoosin  of mormM/etll   1    0 
1559.  Payde  for  fewer  new  saulterbookes    8    0 
1561.  Payde  to  the  clarkes  for  maynteyn- 
ing  and   repeyring    the   song 

bokes  in  the  quyre 4    0 

1561.  Payde  for  a  table  of  the  com- 
mandementes  and  cealender,  or 
rewle  to  find  out  the  lessons 
and  spallmes,  and  for  the  frame  2  0 
1561.  Payde  to  the  peynter  for  wrigting 
tlie  scripture,  when  roode  lofte§ 
stoode  and  overthwarte  the 
same  isle 3    4 


*  The  months  mind,  the  pears  and  two  gears  mind,  and 
the  oiil  of  deceased  penons,  were  mimes  performed  at 
those  seasons  for  the  rest  of  their  souls  i  the  word  mhut, 
meaning  the  same  as  memorii^  or  rememiraiice.  And  so 
it  is  used  in  a  sermon  yet  extant  of  bishop  Fisher,  entitled 
A  momynge  rememhranee  had  at  the  monleth  minde  of  the 
most  noble  prynces  Margaretet  cowUeue  of  Richmonde 
and  Darbge,  &c.  As  to  the  tenn  obite,  services  of  that 
kind  seem  to  liare  been  annually  performed.  The  ofBce 
of  the  mass  for  each  of  these  solemnities  may  be  seen  la 
the  Ronutn  Missal^  under  the  title  of  Uiuat  pro  d^uno. 
tis.  I'he  expenses  were  suited  to  persons  of  all  ranks,  that 
none  might  be  deprived  oi  the  benefit  which  was  supposed 
to  accrue  from  them.  Masses  fbr  the  dead  continued  to 
this  time,  (ISflO,)  but  here,  Insteailof  a  moneths  mynde, 
the  expression  is  a  months  monument. 

t  This  is  a  small  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a  ship  or  boat, 
in  which  the  Roman  catholics  bum  frankincense  to  per- 
fume their  churches  and  images. 

t  This  book  seems  to  be  that  which  was  printed  and 
sent  over  the  kingdom  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1554,  containing  InstructionB  to  the  bishops  for 
visiting  the  clergy. 

I  These  bells,  mentioned  under  the  year  1560,  as  pur- 
chased by  the  parish,  were  used  in  their  morrlce  dances, 
a  diversion  then  practised  at  their  festivals ;  in  which  the 
populace  might  be  indulged  from  apolitical  view,  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour. 

S  By  rood  was  meant  either  a  crucifix,  or  the  Image  of 
some  saint  In  Roman  cathoUc  churches.  These  Images 
were  set  in  shrines,  or  tabemasdes,  and  the  place  where 
they  stood  was  called  the  rood  U^,  which  was  commonly 
over  or  near  the  passage  out  oi  the  body  of  the  church 
into  the  chancel.  In  1548,  the  first  of  king  Edward  VI., 
all  images  and  their  shrines  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
down,  as  bishop  Burnett  informs  us.  Bat  they  were 
restored  again  on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary, 
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HISTORY   OF   PRINTING. 


«.    i. 

1663.  Payde  for  a  hyUll*  for  the  church  10    0 

1563.  Payde  for  abokeof  Wednesdayes 

fasting,  which  contaynsomelUes    0    6 

1564.  Payde  fur  a  communion  boke 4     0 

1565.  Payde  for  too  hokes  of  common 

prayer  agayrute  invading  of  the 
Turkey    0    6 

1565.  Payde  for  a  repetition  of  the  com- 

munion boke  4    0 

1566.  Payde  for  setting  up  i{oiin//boc!«'« 

howere 0  18 

1573.  Payde  for  a  quire  of  paper  to  make 

four  bokes  of  Geneva  salmetl ...  0  4 
1673.  Payde  for  2  bookes  of  common 

prayer,  now  sett  forth    0    4 

1677.  Payde  for  a  new  byble 40    0 

1677.  Payde  forabooke  of  common  prayer  7    0 

1677.  Payde  for  wryting  the  commande- 

ments  in  tne  quyre,  and  paynt- 

ing  the  same   19    0 

1678.  Payde  for  a  booke  of  the  articles||    0  10 
1691.  Payde  for  an  houre  glass  for  the 

pulpit§ 0    4 

1591.  May  26.  Queen  Elizabeth  grants  a 
licence  to  Richard  Wright,  of  Oxford,  to  print 
the  History  of  Cornelius  Tacitus.  See  Rymer, 
Tol.  xvi.  p.  96. — This  appears  to  be  the  first  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  publishing. 

1691.  Died,  Thomas  Bassandyne,  or  Bas- 
sEHDENiWho  had  the  honour  of  being  theprinter 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  scriptures  known  to 
have  been  printed  in  Scotland. — (see  page  361 


*  This,  It  Is  supposed,  was  the  Qenera  BlUe,  in  4to. 
both  on  account  of  its  low  price,  and  because  that  edition, 
having  the  division  of  verses,  was  best  suited  for  public 
use.  It  was  an  English  translation,  which  had  been  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  the  English  exiles  at  Geneva,  in 
queen  Mary's  reign,  And  printed  there  in  isdo,  with  a 
dedication  to  queen  £lizal}eth.  In  the  year  1576,  another 
Bible  was  bought,  which  was  called  tlie  New  Bible,  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  forty  sliillings ;  usually  called  archbishop 
Parker'a  Bible,  printed  at  London,  In  1S6S,  by  Richard 
Jugge,  the  queen's  printer.  They  liad  prayer-books, 
ptaltere.  and  umg-books,  for  the  churches  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  as  the  whole  bible  was  not  easily  to  \x  pro- 
cured. 

t  In  1565,  there  is  a  charge  of  sixpence  for  two  common 
prater  books  agmnsi  inoatUng  the  Turke.  It  was  then 
uouglit  the  common  cause  of  the  Christian  states  in 
Europe  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  by  all 
methods,  both  civil  and  religious.  And  this  year  the 
Turks  made  a  descent  upon  the  Isle  of  Malta,  where  they 
besieged  the  town  and  castle  of  St.  Michael  four  months, 
when,  on  the  approach  of  the  Christian  fleet,  they  broke 
up  the  siege,  and  suflTered  considerable  loss  in  their  flight 
(Thuamts.  lib.  38.)  And  as  the  war  was  afterwards  carried 
on  between  them  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  Hun- 
gary, the  like  prayer-iwoks  were  annnaliy  purchased  for 
ttie  parish  till  the  year  lfi69  inclusive. — See  Pre/,  ad  Cam- 
tad.  "  EUz."  p.  xxix.  1.  i.  g. 

X  In  1573  charge  is  made  of  paper  for  four  books  of 
Geneva  psalms.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  vocal  music  in 
parochial  churches  received  a  great  alteration  under  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  being  chauged  from  antiphonyes 
into  metrical  psalmody,  which  is  here  called  the  Geneva 
psalms. 

i  I'hese  articles  were  agreed  to  and  subscriticd  for  by 
twth  houses  of  couvocation  in  1563,  and  printed  the 
year  following.  But  in  1571,  being  again  revised  and 
xatifled  by  act  of  parliament,  they  seem  to  have  lieen 
placed  in  churches, 

S  How  early  the  custom  was  of  using  hour  glasses  in 
the  pulpit,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  m  the  annals  of 
Dunstable  priory  is  this  item:  "In  U83,  made  a  clock 
over  Uie  pulpit.'*  In  early  times,  the  priest  had  sometimes 
a  watch  (bund  him  by  the  puish  — Fosbroke's  British 
Monaehitm. 


ante.)  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  eda- 
cated  at  Antwerp ;  from  whence  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  Leyden,  where  he  learned  the 
art  of  printing;  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1558, 
when  ne  joined  himself  to  the  lords  of  the  con- 

gegation,  as  the  reformers  were  then  caUed. 
esides  the  edition  of  the  scriptures,  he  printed 
several  other  works  which  are  now  become  scarce. 
His  dwelling  was  at  the  Nether  Bow.  The  ear- 
liest edition  of  the  rare  Scotch  poem,  called 
Syr  Gray-Steill,  issued  from  the  press  of  Bas> 
sendyne.  An  inventory  of  his  goods,  dated  Oct. 
18,  1577,  contains  an  item  of  three  hundred 
Gray-Stellis,  valued  at  the  "  pece  vii^.  summa 
vii/.  X*."  On  the  17th  of  April,  1497,  when 
James  IV.  was  at  Stirling,  there  is  an  entry  in 
the  treasurer's  accounts,  "  Item,  that  samyn  day 
to  twa  sachelaris  that  sang  Grey-Steill  to  the 
king,  ixs."  In  manuscript  collections  made  at 
Aberdeen,  in  1627,  called  a  Booke  for  tite  Lute, 
by  Robert  Gordon,  is  the  air  of  Grey-Steill ; 
and -a  satirical  poem  in  Scottish  rhyme  un  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  printed  in  1686,  is  "  appointed 
to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  old  Gray-Steill."  These 
evidences  that  the  poem  was  svng,  manifests  its 
popularity.  There  are  conjectures  as  to  who  the 
person  denominated  sir  Gray  Steel  really  was, 
but  the  point  is  undetermined.  James  Nicol, 
printer  to  the  town  and  university  of  Aberdeen, 
printed  an  edition  of  this  poem  in  1711,  which 
though  of  so  recent  a  date,  is  at  present  unique.* 

1591.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  Containing 
ttvelve  aeglogues  proportionable  to  the  twelve 
monthes.  JSntituled  :  To  the  noble  and  virtuous 
gentleman,  most  worty  of  all  titles,  both  of  learn- 
ing and  chivalry,  maisler  Philip  Sidney.  By 
Edmund  Spencer.  London,  imprinted  by  John 
Windet,  1691.  4to.t 

In  the  argument  to  October  of  the  above  poem, 
Spencer  speaking  of  "  Poetrie,"  calls  it  "  a 
divine  gift,  and  heavenly  instinct,  not  to  be 
gotton  by  labour  and  learning,  but  adorned  with 
both,  and  poured  into  the  witte  by  a  certaine 
enthusiasmos  and  celestiall  inspimtion." 

Spencer  wrote  a  treatise  called  the  JSnglish 
Poet,  which  has  unfortunately  been  lost,  and 
must  have  contained  specimens  of  the  writings 
of  his  countrymen.  See  Mr.  Todd's  edition  of 
Spencer,  the  Life,  p.  7,  and  p.  158,  where  the 
author  says,  Spencer,  in  his  book  called  the  Eng- 
lish Poet ;  which  booke  being  lately  come  into 
my  handes,  I  minde  also  by  God's  grace,  upon 
further  advisement  to  publish." 

1691.  Complaints;  containing  sundrie  small 
poemsof  the  world's  vanity.  By  Edmund  Spencer. 
London,  imprinted  by  William  Ponsonby,  at  the 
Bishop's  Head,  in  Paul's  church  yard.  4to.X 

15i>l.  The  Countess  of  Pembrokes  Ivy  Church, 
containing  the  affectionate  Life,  and  unfortunate 
Death  ofPhillis  and  Amyntas,  t/iat  in  a  Pastoral, 
this  in  a  Funerall,  both  in  English  hexameters. 


*  Early  ItetriaU  Tales,  including  the  History  of  Sir 
Egtir,  Sir  Oryme,  and  Sir  Gray  Steil.  Edinburgh :  1896. 
17s  copies  printed,  small  8vo. 

t  Sold  at  archdeacon  Nare's  sale,  1821, for  jffiss  is.  ltd. 

t  Sold  at  archdeacon  Nare's  sale,  1821, 4to.,  for  in  io>. 
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iy  Abraham  Fraunee.  London.  Printed  by 
Thomas  Oru>i/n,for  William  Ponamby,  dwelling 
in  Paulet  Church  Yard,  at  the  rigne  of  the 
Bishop't  Head.  1591.  This  truly  whimsical 
performance  consists  of  a  translation  of  Tasso's 
Aminta,  which  is  interwoven  in  the  body  of  a 
pastoral,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  play.* 

1592.  Dt«2,  Sept.  2,  Robert  Green,  an  English 
poet  He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  and  one  of 
the  most  facetious,  profligate,  and  indefatigable 
of  the  Scribleri  family.  He  laid  the  foun&tion 
of  a  new  dynasty  of  literary  emperors.  The 
fiist  act  by  which  he  proved  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Grub-street,^  has  served  as  a  model  to 
his  numerous  successors — ^it  was,  says  Mi. 
D'Isiaeli,  an  ambidexterous  trick!  Green  sold 
his  Orlando  Furioso  to  two  different  theatres, 
and  is  among  the  first  authors  in  English  literary 
history,  who  wrote  as  a  trader;  or  as  crabbed 
Anthony  Wood  phrases  it,  in  the  language  of 
celibacy  and  cynicism,  "  he  wrote  to  maintain 
his  wife,  and  that  high  and  loose  course  of 
living  which  poett  generally  follow."  The  hermit 
Anthony  seems  to  have  bad  a  mortal  antipathy 
against  the  Eves  of  literary  men. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  and  whilst  the 
public  curiosity  was  alive  concerning  him,  the 
following  tract  was  published : — The  Repentance 
of  Mobert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artet.  Wherein, 
by  himtelfe,  it  laid  open  his  loose  Life,  with  the 
Manner  of  his  Death.  At  London,  printed  for 
Cnthbert  Barbie.     1592. 

The  first  part  of  this  tract  exhibits,  in  strong 
colours  and  the  quaint  language  of  the  time,  his 
profligacy  and  subsequent  contrition.  It  next 
gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  life.  From 
diis  it  appears  he  was  bom  at  Norwich,  here 
spelt  Norwitch.  His  parents  must  have  been 
respectable,  for  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
iirom  whence  be  tells  us,  "  wags  as  lewd"  as 
himself  "  drew  him  to  march  into  Italy  and 
Spaine."  In  which  place  he  "saw  and  practised 
such  vOlanie  as  is  abhominable  to  declare." 

On  his  return  to  England,  "  I  ruffeled,"  says 
he,  "  out  in  my  silks,  io  the  habit  of  Malcon- 
tent, and  no  place  would  please  me  to  abide  in." 
After  he  had  taken  his  Masters  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  left  the  universitie,  "and  away  to 
London,  where  he  became  an  author  of  playes, 
and  a  penner  of  love  pamphlets,  and  wno  for 


•  Sold  at  archbtobop  Nare's  sale,  leii,  4to.,  for  jg*  u. 

t  Mention  is  often  made  of  Orui-ttreet  writeri  and 
Orub-ttreet  publicationa^  but  the  tenne  are  little  ondcr- 
stood;  the  following  historical  fact  will  explain  them : 
during  the  naarpation,  a  prodigious  number  of  seditions 
and  libeUoos  pamphlets  and  papers,  tending  to  exasperate 
the  people,  and  increase  the  confusion  in  whirh  the 
nation  was  involred,  were  from  time  to  time  published. 
The  aathors  of  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  whose 
IndJj^ent  circumstances  compelled  them  to  live  in  the 
most  obscure  parts  of  the  town .  Qmb-  street  then  abounded 
with  mean  and  old  houses,  which  were  let  out  in  iodginfrs, 
at  low  rents,  to  persons  of  this  description,  whose  occu- 
pation was  the  publishing  anonymous  treason  and  slan- 
der. One  of  tbe  original  inhabitants  of  this  street  was 
Fox  the  mai.  ^^logist,  who,  during  his  abode  there  wrote 
liis  Acts  and  A  vmen^s.  It  was  also  rendered  famous  by 
baving  been  tht  -idence  of  Mr.  Henry  Welby,  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  it  lb  lelated  in  a  printed  narrative,  that  he 
lived  there  forty  yean  without  being  seen  of  any  one. 


that  trade  growne  so  ordinary  as  Robin  Greene." 
He  then  freely  confesses  that  he  led  a  life  of 
unrestrained  debauchery,  once,  and  once  only, 
feeling  some  compunction  of  the  divine  judg- 
ment. This  inward  compunction  he  felt  "in 
Saint  Andrews  Church,  in  the  citde  of  Nor- 
wich, at  a  lecture  or  sermon  then  preached  by  a 
godly  learned  man."  In  the  latter  part  of  Uiis 
tract,  he  breaks  forth  into  a  passionate  apostrophe 
to  his  injured  wife,  from  whose  society  he  con- 
fesess  he  had  estranged  himself  six  years.  He 
most  pathetically  implores  her  forgiveness.  He 
concludes  with  warning  young  men  against  the 
example  of  his  vicious  life,  assuring  them,  that 
God  will  visit  sinfulness. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  thoughtless,  good- 
natured  man,  and  susceptible  of  the  better  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  for  many  of  his  works  con- 
tain noble  and  generous  expressions.  Neither 
was  he,  by  any  means,  to  be  despised  as  a-  poet. 
The  short  compositions  scattered  through  his 
works,  to  say  nothing  of  his  dramatical  pieces, 
indicate  much  poeticd  taste  and  feeling.  Sub- 
joined is  one  of  them. 

BT  A  MOTHER  TO  HER  INFANT. 

Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  Icnee, 
When  thou  art  old  there*  gilef^  enough  for  thee. 

Mothers  wagge,  prettie  boy, 

FMhera  sorrow,  fathers  }oy ; 

When  thy  bitber  first  did  see 

Sudi  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 

He  was  g{ad,  I  was  woe. 

Fortune  cbangd  made  him  so. 

When  he  had  left  his  prettie  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy . 

Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  f(S  thee. 

Streaming  teaies  that  never  stint. 

Like  pcarle  drops  tnsm  a  flint, 

FeU  by  coarse  tram  his  des. 

That  one  snoUien  place  supplies. 

Thns  he  grieved  in  every  part, 

l^ares  of  bloud  fell  ih»i  his  heart. 

When  he  left  his  prettie  boy, 

Fathers  sorrow,  fUfaera  Joy. 

Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  Icnee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smiled,  fether  wept, 

Mother  cried,  babie  lept. 

Now  he  crow*d  more  he  cride. 

Nature  conld  not  aorrow  hide  i 

He  must  goe,  he  most  klsse, 

Chllde  and  mother,  liable  blisse. 

For  he  left  his  prettie  boy. 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  Joy. 
Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  tbou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

Green  was  exceedingly  popularin  his  day,  and 
his  works  are  very  voluminous  ;  a  beautiful 
edition  of  them  has  lately  been  published.*  Mr. 
Beloe,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Scarce  Books,  emume- 
rates,  a  great  number  of  Green's  productions, 
and  at  the  conclusion,  says,  "I  here  take  my 
leave  of  Robert  Greene,  and  I  confess,  not  wilt- 
out  reluctance.  I  have  been  highly  entertained 
with  many  of  his  performances,  I  feel  a  gpreat 
respect  for  his  talents,  much  disgust  at  his  profli- 
gacy, but  a  sincere  concern  for  his  misfortunes." 

*  Qreen^t  Dramatic  Works,  fa  wAic/t  is  added  his  poems, 
with  an  aecmmt  of  his  life.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
London :  William  Pickering.    18M.    s  vols,  crown  Svo. 
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1593.  Green's  newt,  both  from  Heaven  and 
Hell,  prohibited  the  first  for  writing  of  bookei, 
and  banished  otU  of  the  last  for  displaying  of 
connycatchers.  Commended  to  tlie  presse  by  R. 
B-  Londoner.  4to. 

1592.  Fetrus  Blastds  Kmita  was  settled 
at  Lubiecz,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  and  printed 
principally  for  the  Unitarians,  the  press  was  put 
down  by  authority  in  1655  or  1656. 

1592.  James  Mattater,  a  printer  at  Tours, 
in  France,  styles  himself  ordinarie  to  the  king, 
Patere  art  abstine,  1592,  4lo. 

1592.  Joannes  Agricola  printed  at  Inspruck, 
capital  of  the  Tyrol,  a  splendid  Tolume  of  Annals 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Austrian  Princes.*  Catalogues 
sometimes  announce  a  much  earlier  Inspruck 
book,  namely,  of  the  year  1569,  viz.  Tertii  Ber- 
gomatii  inwj/ines  Austriaca  Gentis  ;  but  tl»is 
book,  although  a  very  good  one,  contains  nothing 
besides  engravings. 

1592.  Conspiracie,  for  pretended  rfformation, 
viz.  presbeleriall  discipline.  A  treatise  discover- 
ing the  late  disignments  and  courses  held  for  ad- 
vancement thereof,  by  William  Hacket  yoeman, 
Mdmund  Copptnger,  and  Henry  Arlhington, 
gent,  out  of  oiliers  deposilions  <md  their  owne 
letters,  lonlings,  and  confessions  upon  examina- 
tion ;  togetlier  with  some  part  of  the  life  and  con- 
ditions, and  llie  Itoo  enditements,  arraignments, 
and  execution  of  the  sayd  Hacket,-f  jre.  At 
London  :  printed  by  Christopher  and  Robert 
Barker.  4to. 

1592.  William  KEBNEr,  or  Kearney,  dwelt 
in  Adling-street,  within  Cripplegate,and  printed 
four  books,  dated  1591  and  1592. 

1592.  William  Saunderson  printed  a  book 
entitled.  The  globes  coelestiall  and  terestiall,  set 
Jforth  inplaine,  by  Emery  Molineux.     12mo. 


•  Copies  of  this  work  are  foand  In  tlw  Pinelli  cataloguei 
Bodleian,  Oxford  j  and  Trinity  college,  Dablin. 

t  William  Hackett,  a  fanatic,  after  a  very  profligrara  life, 
turned  prophet,  and  signified  the  desolation  of  England. 
He  prophesied  at  York  and  Lincoln ;  where,  for  his  bold- 
ness, he  was  whipped  publicly,  and  condemned  to  be 
banished.  He  had  an  extraordinary  fluency  of  speech, 
and  much  assurance  in  his  prayers ;  for  he  said,  that  if 
all  England  shoold  pray  for  rain,  and  he  should  pray  to 
llie  contrary,  i*'.  should  not  rain.  Hackett  had  two  lirother 
prophets  Joined  with  him,  Edward  Coppinger,  nained  the 
prophetof  mercy,  and  Henry  Artliington,  the  prophet  of 
judgment.  Coppinger,  the  merciful  prophet,  declared  that 
Hackett  was  &e  sole  monarch  of  Europe ;  and  at  length 
they  proclaimed  Mm,  July  16,  1592.  On  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  however,  the  monarch  of  the  whole  earth, 
who  had  also  personal  divinity,  was  hanged  and  quar- 
tered. Coppinger  famished  himself  in  prison,  and  Ar- 
thington  was  pardoned.  Fits  Simon  relates,  that  in  a 
quarrel  Hackett  had  at  Oundle,  "He  threw  down  his 
adversary,  and  bit  oflThis  nose ;  and,  instead  of  returning 
it  to  the  siurgeon,  who  pretended  to  set  it  on  again,  while 
the  wound  was  fresh,  ate  it. — Camden.  Hackett,  on  the 
scaffold,  made  a  blaq>hemou8  prayer,  which  is  recorded 
br  Fltz  Simon  and  Camden,  too  boirid  to  be  repeated. 
He  hated  queen  Elizabeth,  and  tried  to  deprive  her  of  her 
crown ;  he  confessed  to  the  judges  that  he  had  stablKd  the 
effigies  of  the  princess  to  the  heart,  with  an  iron  pin ; 
and  a  little  before  he  was  luuiged,  being  an  accomplisbed 
swearer,  he  cursed  her  with  all  manner  of  imprecations. 

The  teductioH  of  Arthington.  by  Hacket^  especiallie  with 
tome  tokens  of  his  unfained  repentance  and  ntbmitsion. 
Written  by  the  taid  Henrix  Artl^ngton,  the  third  person  in 
that  wafuU  tragedf.  London :  imprinted  by  Robert 
Barker,    ito. 


1593.  Died,  William  Norton,  an  original 
member  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  one  of 
the  first  six  who  came  on  the  livery  after  the 
renewal  of  their  charter  ;  for  several  years  he 
filled  their  various  high  offices,  and  died  serving 
the  office  of  master.  By  his  will  which  is  dated 
January  5,  1593,  and  was  deposited  with  the 
company,  in  which  he  gave  £6 13s.  4d.  yearly 
to  them,  to  be  lent  to  young  freemen;  and  the 
like  turn  to  Christ's  hospital,  [of  which  he  was 
sometime  treasurer.*  His  name  stands  second 
on  the  list  of  their  benefactors. 

He  dwelt  at  the  King's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's 
church  yard  ;  was  fined  for  keeping  open  shop 
on  St.  Luke's  day,  and  also  on  Sundays. 

On  a  tomb  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul  was 
thisinscription concerning  his  family. — ^Preserved 
by  Dugdale : — 

William  Norton,  citizen  and  stationer  of  I^ondon,  and 
treasurer  of  Clirist*a  Hospital,  died  anno  1593,  aged  66 
years,  and  had  issue  one  only  son.  His  nephew,  John 
Norton,  esq.  stationer,  and  some  time  alderman  of  this 
city,  died  withoat  issue,  anno  i6l2,  aged  55  years.  Also 
Bonham  Norton,  of  Church-Stretton,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  esq.  stationer,  aud  some  time  alderman  of  this  city, 
son  of  the  aforesaid  William,  died  April  6,  anno  1635,  aged 
7U  years.  He  had  issue  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Owen,  esq.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Fleas,  nine 
sons  and  four  daughters,  whereof  three  sons  were  here 
buried ;  Thomas  and  George  uimiarTled ,  and  Arthur,  who 
married  the  only  child  of  George  Norton,  of  Abbot's  Leigh, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  esq.  and  having  by  her  issue 
two  sons,  died  October  1 1,  anno  1635,  aged  38  years.  Jane 
Norton,  the  said  widow  of  Bonham  aforesaid,  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

• 


William  Norton's  device  alluded  to  his  name ; 
it  consisted  of  the  annexed  figure,  and  repre- 
sents a  Sweet  William  growing  through  a  tun, 
inscribed  with  the  letters  NOR. 

1593.  Hugh  Jackson  dwelt  in  Fleet-street, 
a  little  beneath  the  Conduit,  at  the  si^  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  In  1577,  he  pnnted  the 
Garden  of  Eloquence,  conteyning  the  figures  of 
grammar  and  rhelorie,  ^c.  by  Henry  Feachain, 
minister.  4to.  Four  works  only  bearnis  imprint. 

1593.  Mrs.  Charlewood,  widow  of  J«hn 
Charlewood,  Printed  Spectacles  for  a  blind  Pa- 
pist, 8vo.  made  by  J.  S.  printed  with  Edward 
White.    Mrs.  Charlewood  printed  four  works. 


*  The  above  sum  of  jf  6  13«.  4d.  is  annually  paid  by 
Clirist's  Hospital  to  the  company  of  stationers ;  who,  in 
return,  pay  to  the  hospital,  aUt  annually,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Bishop  i  tunet  (in  bibles)  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Meredith.— 
Nichols. 
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1593.  Thomas  Woodcock,  printer,  stationer, 
and  bookseller,  dwelt  at  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Bear,  in  Sl  Paul's  Church-yard,  married  Isabel, 
second  daughter  of  John  Cawood,  esq.  com- 
menced business  about  1575;  for  among  the 
books  of  the  Bodleian  Catalogne,  vol.  ii.  page 
645.  VirgiU  eclnguet,  trantlated  into  Englitk 
terte  (rythmical)  by  Ahraham Fleming.  Printed 
for  Thomas  Woo«acock.  He  seems  to  have 
printed  little  himself;  for  most  of  his  books, 
(eleven  in  number)  appear  to  have  been  printed 
for  him. 

1593.  Richard  Boyle  dwelt  at  the  Rose,  in 
Paul's  church-yard,  a  bookseller  and  a  Puritan, 
as  says  bishop  Tanner,  in  manuscript.  He 
printed,  A  dialogue  concerning  the  tmlaufullnets 
of  playing  at  cardt.    Octavo. 

1593.  Thomas  Salisbury  published  the  fol- 
lowing work : 

Grammatica  Britannica  in  utum  ejus  linguae 
studiotorum  tuccincta  methodo,  et  penpicutate 
facilifontcripta;  el  nuncprimum  in  tucem  edita; 
Henrico  Salesburio,  Denbighienti,  autore.  Sheets 
K,  but  not  paged.  12mo. 

This  family  seems  to  have  been  great  pro- 
moters of  the  British  tongue  among  us. 

1593.  William  Hoskins  dwelt  at  the  Temple 
Gate,  in  Fleet-street.  He  printed  only  two 
books  himself,  in  1575  and  1593,  but  some  with 
John  Danter. 

1593.  Richard  Tottel  was  a  very  consider- 
able printer  of  law,  and  an  j)rignal  member  oi 
thestationers' company.  He  nlleaall  their  offices. 
His  dwelling  was  at  the  Hand  and  Star,  in 
Fleet-street,  within  Temple  Bar.  Herbert  states 
that  he  spelt  his  name  in  various  ways.  A  special 
licence  to  Richard  Tothille,  (supposed  to  be 
Tottle,)  citizen,  stationer,  and  printer  'of  Lon- 
don, for  him  and  his  assigns,  to  imprint,  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  next  ensuing  the  date  here- 
of, all  manner  of  books  of  the  temporal  law, 
called  the  common  law;  so  as  the  copies  be 
allowed,  and  adjudged  meet  to  be  printed  by  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  law,  or  two  Serjeants,  or 
three  apprentices  of  the  law;  whereof  the  one 
to  be  a  reader  in  court.  And  that  none  other 
shall  imprint  any  book,  which  the  said  Richard 
Totell  shall  first  take  and  imprint,  during  the 
said  term,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such 
books.  T.  R.  apai  Westm.  12  April,  7  Edward 
TI.  p.  3.  A  licence  to  Richard  Tottle,  stationer 
of  London,  to  imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years  next  ensuing,  all 
manner  of  books,  which  touch  or  concern  the 
common  law,  whether  already  imprinted  or 
not.  T.  R.  apurf  Westm.  I  Maii.  Pat.  2,  and  3 
Phil,  and  Mary,  p.  1.  Licence  to  Richard  Tot- 
tell,  citizen,  printer,  and  stationer  of  London,  to 
print  all  manner  of  books,  touching  tlie  common 
laws  of  England,  for  his  life.  T.  R.  12  Jan. 
Pat.    1  Eliz.  p.  4. 

There  was  a  patent  ready  drawn  for  queen 
Elizabeth's  signing  for  seven  years,  privileging 
Richard  Tothill,  stationer,  to  imprint  all  man- 
ner of  books,  or  tables,  whatsoever,  which 
touched,  or  concerned   cosmog^phy,   or  any 


part  thereof;  as  geography,  or  topography,  writ 
in  the  English  tongue,  or  translated  out  of  any 
other  language  into  English,  of  whatsoever 
countries  they  treated,  and  whosoever  was  the 
author.  But  whether  this  was  ever  actually 
signed  or  not,  is  uncertain.  At  the  decease  of 
archbishop  Parker,  Strype  says,  there  was  due 
to  him  for  books,  £1   1  Is.  6d. 

Richard  Tottyl  was  master  of  the  stationers' 
company  in  the  year  1578,  John  Harrison,  and 
George  Bishop,  being  then  wardens ;  William 
Seres,  and  Jonn  Day,  assistants ;  and  the  8th 
Jan.  1583,  he  yielded  up  to  the  stationers'  com- 
pany seven  copies  of  books,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  their  company. 

His  health  declining,  he  retired  into  the 
country,  wheti  his  son  carried  on  the  business 
for  him. 


The  principal  feature  of  Tottel's  device  is 
shown  in  the  above  engraving;  but  in  the 
original  it  is  placed  under  an  arch  supported  by 
columns  ornamented  in  the  Etruscan  style.  On 
each  side  of  the  circle  is  a  scroll,  containing 
between  them  the  words  "  Cum  Rriui.  legio :" 
and  beneath  are  a  shield  bearing  a  very  intricate 
monogram,  with  hills  and  flowers  in  the  back 
ground.  On  a  tablet  which  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  cut,  along  the  bottom  is  engraved 
Richard  Tottell,  in  large  Roman  capitals. 
The  cut  was  doubtless  a  perfect  representation  of 
his  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Star,  and  it  is  rather 
rudely  engraven. 

Richard  Tottle  was  in  business  for  the  long 
space  of  forty  years,  and  during  that  time  printed 
seventy-eight  works,  chiefly  on  law.  In  1502, 
he  priuted  Cfrafton't  abridgement  of  the  ehromeUi 
of  England.  Three  or  four  of  these  abridge- 
ments were  printed  before  Stow  published  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  Printed  a^n  in  1563, 
1664,  1570,  and  1572.     12mo. 

The  nanmarie  of  the  chroniclet  of  England, 
diligently  abridged,  and  continued  unto  thit 
present  year  of  Christ  1579,  by  John  Stowe. 
Printed  by  R.  Tottle  and  Heniy  Binnemau. 
16mo. 

1593.  The  Phoenix  Nest,  built  up  with  the 
most  rare  and  refined  Workes  of  Noblemen,  vjoor- 
thy  Knights,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  brave  Scholars.  Full  of  varietie,  excellent 
Invention,  singular  delight.  Never  before  this 
time  published.  Set  foorth  by  R.  S.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Gent.  Imprinted  at  London,  by 
John  Jackson.    4to. 
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1593.  Z)iMl,THOMAsORwiN,aprinteTof con- 
sidera^  note,  whose  dwelling  was  in  Paternoster- 
row,  over  against  the  chequer.  His  device,  at 
the  beginning  of  some  of  his  boolu,  of  two  hands 
clasping  each  other,  and  holding  two  cornucopias, 
with  a  caduces  upright  between  them,  and  T.  0. 
beneath.  About  it,  by  wisoome,  peace  ;  by 
PEACE,  PLENTY.  After  his  decease,  his  widow 
carried  on  the  business,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible, 
in  St.  Paul's  church  yard,  for  a  few  years. 

In  1590,  he  printett  the  following  work  : — 

The  writing  schoolnuuter,  containing  three 
booh  in  one ;  the  firtt  teaching  iwift  uriting  ; 
the  teeond  true  writing  ;  the  third  fair  writing. 
Invented  by  Peter  Bales,*  1  January,  1690 ;  and 
to  be  sold  at  the  author's  house,  the  upper  end  of 
the  Old  Bayley,  where  he  teacbeth  tlie  said  art. 

Mrs.  Orwin,  printed  eight  works.  In  1595, 
she  printed,^  thirt,  yet  true  attd  faithful  narra- 
tion of  the  fearful  fire,  that  fell  in  the  town  of 
Wooboume,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  (A<  1 3lh  of 
September.  8bo.  Printed  for  Thomas  Man.  Her 
last  work  was  the  Arcadian  rhetoricke,  by  Abra- 
ham Fraunce,  at  London.  1597.  8ro. 

1593,  April  4.  The  three  Samuels  of  War- 
boys,  ore  condemned  at  Huntingdon,  by  Mr. 
Justice  Fenner,  upon  this  day,  for  bewitching, 
with  the  aid  of  nine  familiars,  one  of  whom  was 
called  Plvek,  the  children  of  Mr.Throgmorton. 
They  were  executed,  and  their  goods  escheated 
to  sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
an  annual  lecture  was  founded  upon  the  subject 
of  Witchcraft,  to  be  preached  in  the  presence  of 
the  corporation  of  Huntingdon  every  Lady-day, 


*  Feter  Btlat  wu  one  of  the  earliest  wtMnr-masten 
who  had  bis  specimens  encntved  on  eoppor-idates,  and 
one  of  thoaeoocnrs  in  Bondlns's  TheatmmArU  Seribtmli. 
He,  in  1 W,  liad  a  great  trial  of  skill  with  one  Daniel 
Johnson,  for  a  golden  pen,  at  twenty  ponnds  value,  and 
won  it,  thongh  his  antagonist  was  a  y  ooiiger  man  by  above 
eighteen  years,  and  was  tberefbre  expe^ed  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  greater  steadiness  of  band.  A  contempo- 
zmry  anuor  also  says,  that  he  had  the  arms  of  calligfaphy 
given  him,  (which  are  axore,  a  pen  or,}  at  a  prize,  where 
solemn  trial  was  made  fbr  mastery  in  this  ait,  among  the 
best  penmen  in  London;  which  being  atrial  among  more 
opponents  than  one,  thla,  wherein  the  said  arms  were 
pven  to  him.  should  seem  diiltoent  from  that  wherein  he 
won  the  pen  fhnn  Oaalel  Johnson,  before-mentioned. 
Tills  was  Uie  llist  contention  met  with  for  the  golden  pen, 
thoogh  other  memorable  ones  have  since  occnired.  In 
1S97,  when  he  republlsbed  his  WriUng  Sekoatmaiter,  he 
was  In  snch  high  repatation  to  it,  that  no  less  than 
eighteen  copies  of  commendatory  verses,  composed  by 
learned  and  ingenious  men  of  that  time,  were  printed 
before  IL  He  also,  by  other  exercises  of  his  pen,  recom- 
mended himself  to  many  other  persons  of  knowledge  and 
distinction,  particularly  by  making  foir  transcriiAB  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  compositions  of  some  honourable 
authors,  which  they  designed  as  preaentatlon-booka  to 
the  queen,  or  others  thor  friends  or  patrons,  of  high 
dignity ;  some  of  which  manuscripts  have  been,  for  the 
beauty  of  them  as  well  as  for  their  instructive  contents, 
preflerved  as  curiosities  to  these  times.  "  Among  the  Har- 
leian  manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  museum,  there  is  a 
thin  vellum  book,  in  small  ^to.,  called  Arehet(m.  At  the 
end  of  that  treaUseJs  a  neat  flourish,  done  by  eommaod 
of  hand,  wherein  are  the  letters  P.  B.,  which  shows,  says 
a  note  in  that  book,  that  this  copy  was  written  by  the 
hand  of  Peter  Bales,  the  then  famous  writing  master  of 
London." 

A  man  presented  to  qaeen  KUzabetta  a  bit  of  paper,  of 
the  size  of  a  flnger-nall,  containing  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer ;  together  with 
bo*  name,  and  thedate  of  the  year.  The  whole  could  be 
read  with  spectacles,  which  he  had  himself  made. 


by  a  doctor  or  bachelor  of  divinity,  of  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge.* 

Two  Examples  of  God's  Judgment  upon  a 
wicked  /wearing  woman,  and  of  one  Stranghman, 
who  gave  himself  up  to  the  devil.     8vo.     1583. 

A  Dialogue  concerning  Witchet  and  Wilck- 
erdfl ;  in  which  it  laid  open  how  craftily  the 
devil  deceiveth  not  only  the  Wilcha,  but  many 
other,  and  to  leadeth  them  awry  into  many  great 
errori ;  by  George  Giffard  minitter  of  God's 
word,  in  Maldon.  London:  printed  by  John 
Windet,  1593.     Quarte. 

1593,  AprU  18.  Shakspeare's  poem  of  Venut 
an<2  Adanu  is  entered  on  the  books  of  the  station- 
ers' company  by  Richard  Field,  an  eminent 
printer,  who  was  a  native  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  TYoi  firtt  heir  of  our  poet's  imaginati<m, 
which  it  seems  obtained  the  palm  in  the  race 
with  Marlow's  Hero  andLeander,  was  dedicated 
in  a  brief  and  elegant  address  to  the  earl  of 
Southampten.f  We  find  from  a  manuscript 
payment  of  \id.  for  the  Survey  of  France,  and 
the  present  poem,  that  on  the  12th  of  June  it 
was  in  circulation.  "  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus," 
sayth  Meres,  in  1598,  "  was  thought  to  live  in 
Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives 
in  mellifluous  and  honey-tengued  Shakspeare ; 
witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  its  title  page : 

"Venus  ano  Aoonis. 

VHia  miretur  Vulgns,  mihi  tiavus  Apollo, 
Focnla  Castalla  plena  ministreat  aqua. 

London.  By  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  solde 
at  the  Signe  of  the  Greyhound,  in  Paules  Church 
Yard.    1593.*    87  leaves  4to. 

Mr.  Malone  had  long  been  in  search  of  the 
original  copy  of  this  poem,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  possessing  it,  he 
obtained  a  copy  from  a  provincial  catalogue. 
But  he  still  did  not  procure  it  but  after  a  long 
and  tedious  negociation,  and  a  most  enormous 
price4  In  this  edition  Mr.  Malone  discovered 
many  curious  readings. 


*  "Hie  proem  of  the  act  in  the  Sth  year  of  Elizabeth, 
ISflS,  against  enehanimenttt  &c.  is  as  follows : — 

"  Where  at  this  pnaent  there  is  no  ordinary  ne  condign 
punishment  provideil  against  the  prmcttces  of  the  wicked 
offences  of  conjurations  and  invocations  of  evil  spirits, 
and  of  sorceries,  enchantments,  charms,  and  witchcrafts, 
the  which  ofltences,  by  force  of  a  statute  made  in  the  zxiil 
year  of  the  reign  of  tiie  late  king  Henry  Vlll.,  were  made 
to  be  felony,  and  so  continued  until  the  said  statute  was 
repealed  by  the  act  and  statute  of  repeal  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king  Edward  VI.:  sithcns  the 
repeal  whereof,  many  tantastlad  and  devilish  persona 
have  devised  and  practised  invocations  and  ooniurations 
of  evil  and  wicked  spirits,  and  have  used  and  practised 
witchcrafts,  enchantments,  charms, -and  sorceries,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  persons  and  goods  of  their  nelghboora, 
and  other  subjects  of  this  reidm,  and  for  lewd  intent* 
and  purposes,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  to 
the  peril  of  their  own  souls,  and  to  the  great  irifluny  and 
disquietness  of  this  realm." 

t  RenryWroitealey.eariof  Southampton,  like  his  friend 
Essex,  was  the  steady  patron  of  men  of  learning  and 
genius,  the  greatest  proof  of  whtdi  was  his  munificent 
gift  of  0N«  thouaamd  pounds  to  Shakspeare,  to  enable  the 
poet  to  make  a  purcliase.  He  was  iram  October  4,  157S, 
and  died  at  Bergien-op-Zoom,  in  Holland,  Nov,  10,  iSM. 

t  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Malone  colleetlon  at  Oxibrd, 
for  which  that  gentleman  gave  stii. 
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1593,  April  19.  Died,  Giles  Bevs,  a  cele- 
brated Pansian  printei,  who  was  the  first  after 
those  who  printed  the  worlu  of  Ramus,  that 
made  a  distmction  in  his  printing  between  the 
consonants  j  and  v,  and  the  vowels  i  and  u. 
Ramus  was  the  inventor  of  this  distinction,  and 
employed  it  in  his  Latin  Grammar  of  lSd7,  but 
we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  his  works  printed 
after  that  time.  Beys  adopted  it  first  in  Claude 
Mignaut's  L<Uin  CommaUaty  on  Horace. 

Giles  Ben  married  Magdalen,  the  third  and 
youngest  daughter  of  Christopher  Plantin,  of 
Antwerp,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  (Charles)  who 
was  perhaps  that  very  clever  French  poet,  who 
was  bom  at  Paris,  and  died  S«>tember  26, 1 669, 
by  extravagance  and  folly.  After  the  death  of 
Giles  Beys,  his  widow  married  Adrian  Perrier,  a 
printer  of  Paris.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Perrier,  a  "libraire,"  who  occasionally  employed 
the  Greek  printeis  of  Paris  to  print  lor  htm. 

1993.  Dted,  Hugh  SHrNOLETON,  or  Single- 
ton. He  resided  first  in  Tem.«trete,ouer  agaynste 
the  Styliardes,  at  the  srgne  of  the  Dobbel-hood; 
2dly,  at  the  Golden  Sun,  in  Creed-lane;  Sdly, 
at  the  sygne  of  St.  Augustine,  in  St  Fknrs 
ChuTch-yiud ;  he  kept  a  uiop  at  the  north  door 
of  Chrisrs  Hospital,  next  the  Cloister.  He  was 
free  of  the  Old  Stationers'  Company,  as  he 
bound  an  apprentice  in  1502.  He  wrote  his 
name  Shyn^eton  in  the  Hall  book.  He  was 
unsettled  in  his  habitation,  and  in  1562-3,  was 
fined  for  speaking  unseemly  words  before  Mrs. 

.    In  1566-7,  he  was  authorised,  with  Thos. 

Purfoot,  to  search  for  unlicensed  and  disorderly 
books.  About  two  years  afterwards  he  received 
from  the  company  x  j.  perhaps  on  the  same  ac- 
count as  the  year  after  ne  received  ij  j.  viz.  for 
taking  up  books  at  the  water  .side.  He  appears 
to  have  been  but  an  indifferent  oeconomist,  and 
his  principles  were  rather  loose.  Sept.  17, 1577. 
Whereas  Hu.  Singleton  is  indebted  to  James 
Askell  Ivij.*.  It  is  ordered  that  he  shall  pavthe 
same  at  vj.  a  week.  And  if  default  be  made  in 
ante  payment,  then  Askell  hath  libertie  to  seek 
his  remedie  by  lawe.  This  money  Mr.  Dale  to 
pay  as  long  as  Singleton  workes  with  him.  And 
after,  Yt  to  be  demaunded  at  Singleton's  house. 
17.  M'cij,  1577-8.  Yt  is  ordered  that  Hu. 
Singleton  shall  redeliuer  vnto  Wm.  Dickens  a 
pair  of  Shetis  &  a  diaper  towel  at  or  before  the 
27th  day  of  this  instant  M'che,  upon  pain  to  be 
committed  to;  ward.  Octo.  23,  1584,  he  bor- 
rowed  of  the  Company  61.  on  bond ;  and  for 
which  John  Charlewood  was  security.  In 
1585-6,  he  had  txj.  given  him  by  the  company, 
but  no  mention  for  what.  In  1581,  he  and  John 
Charlewood  supplicated  the  Lord  Chancellor 
against  a  privilege  to  John  Wolf,  for  printing 
books  of  less  than  six  sheets  of  paper.  In  1564, 
he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  city  of  London. 
He  died  between  July,  1592  and  Julv  1593,  in 
which  year  Rob.  Robinson  dischargea  his  bond 
for  bL  to  the  company. 

In  1561-2,  he  had  license  to  print,  Aniruirue- 
tioH  full  of  hettmenly  eontolation.  The  pretitnu 
perle.  Hotea  ehrittian  man  ought  to  behaue  him- 


idfe  in  the  daunger  of  Deathe.  Declarynge  how 
God  doth  calle  i»  to  RepenUimce.  In  1565-6,  A 
complaynte  betwene  nede  and  pouerte.  In  1566- 
7,  The  commandementet  ir  leuon  ofolde  Cato  at 
he  lay  vpon  hit  death  bedd.  A  tretyt  which  yt 
prouvyd  that  the  towle  of  man  doth  leve  ^  tvake 
after  the  departure  of  thu  fvorld.  The  Court  of 
Venus  moralized  by  Thomat  Bryce.  In  1567-8, 
An  hiitory  of  lyf  ^  vertu,  w/ierein  yt  towched 
the  Couurce  of  numt  lyf.  In  1 668-9,  The  Jutti- 
fication  of  a  ehrittian  Fayth.  Tlie  Retome  of 
olde  mil  ipohen  no  body.  In  1579,  A  neeettarte 
inttruccion  of  the  promiiei  of  God.  Trantlated 
from  the  Latin  by  Urb.  Rtgiut.  An  auntwere 
to  a  Rebelliout  LtbeU.  The  Shepherd*  calender, 
eonteyning  xij  eeloguet,  jrc.  In  1583,  xxri  ter- 
mom  of  Hen.  BtJlenger  upon  the  Oration  of  the 
prophet  Jeremye,  jre.  Which  book  he  it  appointed 
to  print  by  hit  demUye.  In  1586,  A  thankt- 
gynngefor  our  ddivyjtmn  the  intended  hfrannye 
of  the  Antiekrittian  Pharao.  In  1587,  To  Wyn- 
det  and  him.  A  brief  inttruccion  ir  manner 
how  to  keepe  bookit  of  aecoumplit,  Sec. 


QOD 


2J/9L 


The  device  of  this  printer  was  of  that  kind 
called  rebus,  or  an  image  of  the  name  or  ideas 
of  the  inventor,  and  hence  as  his  name  was 
Singleton,  and  he  dwelt  at  the  Golden  Tun,  in 
Creed-lane,he  assumed  the  figure  of  a  Single  Tun, 
with  a  monogram  mark  above  it,  on  an  ancient 
shield,  surrounded  by  a  motto  set  in  the  above 
wood-cuL 

1593,  July  29.  The  privv  council  addresses 
letters  to  botn  universities,  dated  Oatlandt,  pro- 
hibiting the  common  phtyert  from  performing 
either  in  the  universities,  or  at  any  place  within 
the  compass  of  five  miles,  and  especially  (at 
Cambridge,)  in  the  village  of  Chetterton,  on  tne 
water  side. 

1593.  Macao,  or  Amacao,  a  seaport  town  of 
China,  situate  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Canton. 
Peignot  assigns  this  year  as  the  j>eriod  of  the 
introduction  of  tvpog^phv  into  this  place ;  but 
Scheuchzer,  in  his  introduction  to  Ksmpfer's 
Hittary  of  Japan,  (fol.  London,  1737)  mentions 
a  rare  and  curious  book,  containing  an  account 
of  an  embassy  from  the  court  of  Japan  to  that 
of  Rome,  which  was  printed  in  Japanese  and 
Latin,  In  Macaenti  portu  Sinici  regni,  in  domo 
Soeietatis  Jetu,  cum  faeultalx  ordinarii  et  tupe- 
rtomm,  anno  1590, 4to.  A  copy  of  this  book  is 
in  the  rich  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Marsden.    It  is 
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'certain  that  the  Jesuits  had  a  early  printing  es- 
tablishment in  Macao.  For  an  interesting^  ac 
count  of  the  English  missionary  society  press 
at  ^acao,  see  the  year  I8I4,  pott. 

1593.  Albert  Hevndriesz,  a  printer  at  the 
Hague,  styles  himself  printer  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  and  executed  many  classical  volumes 
of  great  beauty. 

1594.  Robert  Aggas  was  a  scholar,  and  a 
printer  from  the  year  1558  to  1594,  and<dweU 
at  ^e  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  church.  Accord- 
ing to  Maunsell's  catalogue,  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  of  a  bookseller  than  a  printer.  He 
had  a  relation,  named  Ralph  Aggas,  a  surveyor, 
who  published  maps  of  several  towns  in  England. 

1594.  The  office  of  typographer  royal,  insti- 
tuted at  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  with 
certain  privileges  and  a  fixed  salary  from  the 
government,  the  printing  materials  also  being 
furnished  by  the  Mng.  The  first  printer  who 
held  this  post  was  Andnders  Olai. 

1594.  Writing  tables  with  a  kalender f or  wiiu 
yeares,  with  nmdry  necetsarye  rules.  Made  at 
London  by  Framcii  Adams,  stationer  or  book- 
binder, dwellinge  in  Distaffe  lane,  neare  Olde 
Fishstrete,  at  the  signe  of  the  Aqua  vite  stUl,  and 
are  there  to  be  sold.  In  this  work  it  is  stated, 
"Printing  was  found  out  at  Mentz,  1459,  and 
first  brought  to  London  by  William  Caxton, 
mercer."    Oblong  sixteens. 

1594.  In  Jerom  Wierix's  Bible,  published  in 
Holland,  in  this  year,  there  is  a  plate  by  John 
Wierix,  representing  the  Feast  of  Dives,  with 
Lazarus  at  his  door.  In  the  rich  man's  banquet- 
ing room  there  is  a  dwarf  to  contribute  to  the 
merriment  of  the  company,  according  to  the 
custom  in  this  century,  of  rich  people  keeping 
dwarfs  for  their  amusement.* 

Jerom  and  John  Wierix  engraved  a  great 
number  of  plates,  neat,  but  haid.  John  was 
bom  in  1555.  There  was  also  an  Anthony 
Wierix,  an  engraver,  whose  mark  was  A.  W. 
Jerom's  was  H.  I.  W. 

1594,  June  1.  Died,  Christopher  Marlow,  the 
best  of  English  poets  before  Snakspeare,  whom 
Philips  calls  "a  kind  of  second  Shakspeare." 
Thomas  Heywood  styles  him  "  the  best  of  poets;" 
and  Drayton  has  bestowed  a  high  panegyric  on 
him,  in  the  Centwre  of  the  Poets,  in  these  lines: 

Next  Marlow,  bathM  in  Thespian  Bprin^, 
Had  In  him  theae  translonary  things, 
XiaaX  your  first  poets  had }  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear, 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
VThich  riglitly  shonld  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

Ben  Jonson  also  speaks  of"  Marlow's  mighty 
line ;"  and  Warton  says  that  his  tragedies  mani- 
fest traces  of  a  just  dramatic  conception,  over 


*  In  Italy,  fondness  for  dwaift  was  carried  to  extrava- 
(ance.  "  Belag  at  Rome  in  the  year  I  s66,"  says  a  French 
writer,  "I  was  invited  by  cardinal  Villelli  to  a  feast, 
where  we  were  served  by  no  fewer  than  thirty.four  dwarfs, 
most  of  them  horridly  distorted.'*  The  same  author  adds, 
that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.  kings  of  France,  had  many 
dwaift,  and  Charles  II.  of  England  bad  Jefflry  Hudson. 


which  it  was  left  to  Shakspeare's  genius  alone  to 
triumph  and  predominate.  He  was  bom  about 
1562,  though  little  is  known  of  his  family.  He 
was  educated  at  Bene't  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  1583,  and 
M.  A.  1587;  he  then  quitted  the  academic 
bower,  and  went  on  the  stage,  where  he  fell  into 
a  dissolute  life,  and  practised  the  most  epicuiean 
indulgence,  and  at  last,  it  is  reported,  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  in  the  following  manner. 

He  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  low  girl,  and 
had  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in  livery,  who  looked 
more  like  a  pimp  than  a  lover.  .  Marlow  fired 
with  jealousy,  and  having  some  reason  to  believe 
that  his  mistress  granted  the  fellow  favours, 
rushed  upon  him  to  stab  him  with  his  dagger ; 
but  the  footman  being  quick,  avoided  the  stroke, 
and  catching  hold  of  Marlow's  wrist,  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  weapon ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  assistance  of  the  surgery,  he  soon  died  of 
the  wound.  During  his  short  life,  he  produced 
eight  plays,  besides  miscellaneous  poems,  and 
wrought  a  great  change  in  theatrical  literature. 
He  delighted  in  delineating  the  strong  and  tur- 
bulent passions.  In  th;  Tragical  History  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,*  he  writes  with 
a  force  and  freedom  unknown  previously  to  our 
infant  drama ;  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  magic 
and  supernatural  agency,  produces  a  work  full 
of  power,  novelty,  and  variety:  and  was  designed 
to  depict  ambition  in  its  most  outrageous  form. 
In  the  Famous  Tragedy  of  the  Rich  Jew  of 
MiUta,f  he  exhibits  every  good  and  humane 
feeling  under  subjection  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  plays  of  Marlow  are  remarkably  scarce, 
amounting  to  seven,  six  of  which  were  in  the 
Garrick  collection.  The  play  of  Marlow's, 
which  is  not  in  the  above  collection,  is  called 
Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage^  a  copy  of  which  was 
in  the  Malone  collection. 

1695.  Died,  Charles  Yetsweirt,  French 
secretary  and  clerk  of  the  signet  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth. In  lord  Burghley's  diary  is  the  following 
notice,  under  the  year  1594,  "March  25,  a  pri- 
vilege granted  to  Charles  Yetzweirt,  for  printing 
all  books  of  the  common  law." 

In  the  Herald's  office  there  is  this  memoran- 
dum of  him. 

"  Charles  Yetsweirt,  esq ;  her  majesty's  secre- 
tary for  the  French  tongue,  and  one  of  the 


*  Written  by  Ch.  M.  London :  printed  by  John  Wright, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  without  Newgate,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Bible.  I6l6.  It  Is  In  black  letter.  Some 
former  possessor  of  this  copy  has  filled  up  the  initial  U. 
and  written  HfortJin.    Sold  at  Wiight's  sale  for  jCl  7t. 

t  As  It  was  played  before  the  Ung  and  queen,  In  his 
malesty's  theatre,  at  Whitehall,  by  her  majesty's  serranti, 
at  the  Cock  Pit.  Written  by  Christopher  Mario.  London : 
printed  by  J.  B.  for  Nicholas  Vavasour,  and  are  to  be  Eold 
at  his  shop  in  the  inner  Temple,  near  the  church.    l633. 

t  Played  by  the  children  of  her  mi^eMy's  chapel.  Writ- 
ten by  Christopher  Marlow  and  lliDmas  Nash,  gat- 
London  :  printed  by  the  widow  Orwin,  for  Thomas  Wood- 
cock, and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paul's  Cbureli- 
yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Black  Boar.    1S9S. 

Tliere  was  no  copy  of  this  play  in  the  collections  « 
Farmer,  Steevens,  Pearson,  orDodd.  There  was  one  m 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Wright,  which  produced  the  enor- 
mons  anm  of  sixteen  guineaf  ■ 
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clerks  of  the  signet,  died  at  his  house  at  Soun- 
bttrie,  the  25th  day  of  April,  anno  1585 ;  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  same  parish,  die 
5th  day  of  May  next  following.  He  married 
Jane  Ellun,  and  had  issue  Frances,  who  died 
February  1594.  The  funeral  was  solemnized 
by  York  Herald  (deputy  for  Clarencieux  king 
of  arms)  and  Portcullis  officer  of  arms. 

Subscribe  by  SJ^-IJSJj'to- 

1595.  Jane  Yetsweirt,  widow  of  the  abore, 
continued  exercising  the  art  of  printing  and 
selling,  some  time  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band, but  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from 
the  stationers'  company,  as  appears  from  two  or 
three  letters  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
late  lord  Oxford,  complaining  of  her  hard  usage. 

1595.  AvEL  Jeffs  dwelt  at  the  Golden  Cup, 
in  the  Old  BaiW,  in  1561 ,  and  in  1584  at  the 
sign  of  the  Bell,  in  Philip-lane.  He  put  his 
sign  at  the  end  of  his  books,  and  this  motto, 
With  harp  and  sono  praise  the  Lord. 

Though  the  first  work  of  Jeffs's  printing  is 
dated  1561,  no  other  occurs  with  his  name  until 
1584,  which  has  nused  a  doubt  if  it  was  one  and 
the  same  person.  In  1580  he  printed  the  third 
edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  Toxophihu,  in  4to.* 
and  in  the  same  year  he  reprmted  Ascham's 
Schoolmaiter.-\ 

Peirct  PemUste  hit  tupplication  to  the  Diuell. 
Barbaria  graudis  hahere  nihil.  Written  by 
Thomas  Nash,  gent.J  Printed  by  Abel  Jeffs, 
1595.  4to.  In  this  very  curious  production  may 
be  seen  the  cause  of  tne  celebrated  dispute  be- 
tween Nash  and  Gabriel  Harvey. 


*  Toju^hUm :  the  tehoole,  orparUMoiu  ^tiootimg,  txM- 
taimd  in  two  htoka,  vritttt  if  Soger  Ateham,  1M4. 
And  now  newhf  penued,  Pteawni  for  aU  gentiernen  and 
poawn  of  Sngbmdt  for  their  paethne  to  recuAe^  and  prqfil- 
a&te  for  their  uee  to  follow  both  tn  warre  and  peace.  By 
the  cODBent  of  Henry  Marsh.  The  flnt  editloii  was  pnb- 
Uihedin  IS4S,  thelastln  1S7I. 

t  Tnee^otematierfOrplaineandperJUewajfofteae^fng 
ekUdren  to  understand,  write,  and  speak  the  Latin  tong 
6<it  ipeetaUf  parvoeedfor  the  private  kynging  «p  offonth, 
i»  jenttemen  and  KoA/nuiu  houtee,  and  eommodbnu  alio 
f^ralt  lueh  at  forgot  the  Latin  tonge,  and  would,  is  them- 
seteeo,  without  a  eehotemaeter,  in  tlwrt  tyme,  and  with  smalt 
pahseo,  reeooer  a  ssffideni  habitHie  to  understande,  write, 
and  tpoake  Latin.  By  Roger  Aacham.  Dedicated  to  sir 
vnuiam  Cecil,  4to.  I S70. 

The  last  day  aavlng  one  of  this  year,  (166fl,)  says 
Camdeo,  was  the  last  day  of  sir  Ro^er  Ascfaam*a  life.  He 
was  boni  in  Yorkshire,  and  brought  up  at  Cambridge  t  was 
one  of  the  flist  of  oar  conntrymen  that  polished  the  Latin 
and  Oreek,  and  the  pnreness  of  his  style  not  without 
commendations  for  eloquence.  He  was  for  a  while  school- 
master to  qoeen  Elizabeth,  and  her  secretary  for  the  Latin 
tongue.  Nererthdeas,  being  too  much  given  to  dicing 
and  cock-fighting,  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  man.  leaving 
behind  him  two  mostexoeUent  books,  as  monuments  of  his 
wit  in  the  English  tongue,  whereof  he  entitled  the  one 
Totophihu,  and  the  other  Schotareha. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  by  the  celebra- 
ted Roger  Aacham.  Her  mltlng  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  correct,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  littie  mann 
script  book  of  prayers,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Her  first  writing  book  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 
The  gndoal  Improvement  of  her  majesty's  hand- writing  is 
very  honourable  to  her  diligence ;  but  the  most  cuiiooi 
thing  is  the  paper  on  which  she  tiled  her  pens ;  this  she 
nsoally  did  by  writing  the  name  of  her  beloved  brother 
Edward,  a  pibof  of  the  early  and  ardent  attachment  she 
formed  to  that  amiable  prince. 

t  A  copy  at  tUa  work  was  lately  oflierod  at  iS6  fit. 


The  contests,  squibs,  and  pamphlets,  between 
Nash,  and  Greene,  and  Harvey,  at  one  time 
occupied  no  small  share  of  public  attention 
and  curiosity.  They  proceedea  finally  to  suph 
extremities  that  the  arm  of  power  interfered, 
and  they  were  seized  and  prohibited. 

1596.  The  first  digested  list  of  publications  in 
the  English  language,  was  compiled  by  Andrew 
Madnsell,  printer  and  bookseller,  under  the 
following  title : — 

Theftnt  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  Engliih 
printed  Booket.  Which  eoncemeth  tuch  matten 
of  DimnUie  a*  have  bin  either  written  in  oure 
tongue,  or  trantUuM  out  ef  some  other  hmgmge  ; 
and  have  bin  publithed  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  edification  of  the  Church  of  Chritt  tn  Eng- 
land. Gathered  into  Alphabet,  and  tuch  method 
as  it  it,  by  Andretv  Mauniell,  bookteUer.  Lon- 
don: printed  by  John  Windet,  for  Andrew 
Maunsell,  dwelling  in  Lothburie,  1595,  in  folio, 
with  the  device  of  a  Pelican  and  its  offspring 
rising  out  of  the  flames,  round  which  is,  "  Pro 
lege,  rege,  et  grege.  Love  kepyth  the  lawe, 
obeyeth  the  kynge,  and  is  good  to  the  common- 
welthe." 

The  teconde  Parte  of  the  Catalogue  of  Snglith 
printed  booket ;  eyther  imtten  tn  our  oione  tongue, 
or  traTulated  out  of  any  other  language;  vwUcA 
eoncemeth  the  tciencet  Mathematieall,  a*  Aritk- 
metiek,  Geometrie,  Atlroncmie,  Attrdogie,  Mu- 
tick,  the  Artt  of  Warre,  and  Navigation ;  and 
also,  of  Phitickt  and  Surgerie.  At  London : 
printed  by  James  Roberts.    1695. 

The  third  part  of  the  catalogue,  which  he 
promised,  and  which  to  us  would  have  been  the 
most  interesting  of  Rhetoric,  History,  Poetry, 
and  Policy,  never  appeared.  In  the  preface, 
such  was  Uie  temper  01  the  times,  and  ol  Eliza- 
beth, we  discover  that  he  has  deprived  us  of  a 
catalogue  of  "the  books  written  by  the  fugitive 
papists,  as  also  those  written  against  the  present 
government,  (meaning  those  of  the  Puritans.)  I 
do  nut  think  meet  for  me  to  meddle  withall." 

In  one  part  of  his  catalogue,  however,  he 
contrived  to  insert  the  following  passage ;  the 
burthen  of  the  song,  seems  to  have  been  chorused 
by  the  ear  of  our  cautious  Maunsell.  He  is 
noticing  a  Pierce  ploughman  in  prose.  "  I  did 
not  see  the  beginning  of  this  booke,  but  it 
endeth  thus: — 


God  save  the  King,  and  speed  the  Plough, 
And  send  the  prelates  cares  inough, 
Inough,  inough,  inough.— -Page  80." 


An  analysis  of  Maunsell's  catalogue  is  given 
in  the  Athenteum,  vol.  i,  pp.  43-45. 

The  progress  of  sale  catalogues  in  England, 
is  copiously  treated  of  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  608,  69;). 

Andrew  Maunsell  dwelt  at  the  sign  of  the 
Parrot,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  yard.  He  com- 
menced business  about  1670,  and  continued 
near  thirty  years.  He  printed  but  few  books 
himself,  four  only  bearing  his  imprint,  but  he 
was  a  great  publisher. 
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1595.  The  Old  Wivei  Tale.  A  pleasant  con- 
ceited Comedie,  played  by  the  queenes  majesties 
eyers.'  Written  by  George  Peele.*  Printed  at 
ndon  by  Jobn  Danter,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Ralph  Hancocke  and  John  Hardie.f 

It  appears  veiy  probable  that  Milton  had 
seen  this  very  curious  and  rare  tract.  The  story 
is  the  same  with  that  in  Comut,  namely,  two 
brothers  are  represented  as  in  search  of  a  sister, 
confined  by  the  power  of  a  magician.  In  the 
Old  Wiva  Tale,  as  in  Comut,  the  brothers 
aloud  call  their  sister  by  name,  and  Echo  makes 
reply.  S«e  a  long  and  interesting  account  of 
George  Peele,  the  author  of  this dnimaticpiece, 
and  Uie  piece  itself,  in  Todd's  edition  of  Cfotmu, 
published  separately  in  1798.  See  also  Warton's 
edition  of  MilUm'i  Minor  Poemt,  pag^  126. 

1595,  Ffi.  31.  Robert  Southwell,  called  the 
English  Jesuit,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  this 
day.  Among  the  bards  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
Southwell  shone  with  no  inferior  lustre.  With 
much  of  the  general  character  of  the  period,  fully 
participating  in  its  peculiarities,  often  led  away 
by  antithesis,  and  sometimes  concerted  in  the 
choice  of  words,  there  is  an  overflowing  of  mind, 
a  richness  of  imagination,  and  a  felicity  of  versi- 
fication in  this  author  which  eminently  entitle 
his  productions  to  the  regard  of  aftertimes.  His 
melancholy  life,  and  dreadful  fate,  would  spread 
a  deep  interest  over  his  works,  even  were  they  in 
themselves  destitute  of  it,  which  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  Southwell  was  also  an  elegant 
and  powerful  prose  writer,  and  a  deep  casuist. 
He  was  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk,  educated  at 
Donay,  and  at  sixteen  entered  in  the  society  of 
Jesuits  at  Rome.  In  1584,  he  came  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  England,  and  was  domestic  chaplain 
to  Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  in  which  situation 
he  remained  till  1592;  when  he  was  apprehend- 
ed at  Uxenden,  in  Middlesex,  and  sent  to  the 
tower,  where  he  remained  three  years,  during 
which  time,  he  was  racked  ten  times,^  with  a 
view  to  extort  from  him  a  disclosure  of  certain 


*  Oeoixe  Pede,  the  achdUr,  the  poet,  the  wit,  kA,  in 
every  wiue,  the  actor,  after  lereUinc  In  all  the  licenae  of 
an  age  unparalleled  In  this  conntry  for  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  talent,  a<  well  aa  the  vice*  it  engendered,  in  the 
extremity  of  age,  riiweaw,  remorse,  and  poverty,  the  acom 
of  tboae  who,  by  report  or  experience,  were  familiar  with 
Ills  life,  delated  hy  moit  of  hia  friendi  and  asaodateg, 
and  written  down  by  the  rival*  of  hii  quill,  waa  in  hii 
<dd  age  reduced  literally  to  want,  and  died  at  last,  the 
bitter  sport,  both  in  his  peraon  and  writings,  of  inso- 
loice,  want,  and  revenge.  He  was  bom  in  Devonsliire, 
and  was  a  student  of  Christ  church  college,  Oxford,  when 
he  took  bis  degree  of  M.A.,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1S7(,  ••  at 
which  timu  he  wiu  aieeined  a  mott  noted  poet  in  the  Hni. 
versify,"  quoth  Anthony  a  Wood.  He  was  a  good  pastoral 
poet,  and  his  {days,  four  in  number,  were  acted  wtth  great 
^iplanse  in  the  university.    He  died,  15{8. 

t  B<dd  at  Wright's  sale  for  i«6  7:  Sd. 

t  Criminal  proceas  in  those  days  was  the  mere  applica- 
tkm  of  physical  torture,  to  extort  an  avtnral  of  the  crime 
Imputed  i  for  the  law  had  humamelm  provided  that  no  crimi- 
nal could  be  convicted  but  upon  his  own  confession.  The 
rack  was  therefore  termed  the  queeHon;  and  was,  in  tect, 
Ots  only  form  at  interrogatory.  Thus,  if  an  accused  was 
Iruocent,  and  had  energy  of  soul  to  biave  the  torture,  he 
must  Iwar  it  till  he  died ;  but  if  nature  was  subdued  by 
pain,  he  accused  liimself  lUsely,  and  was  put  to  death  on 
the  seallbld.  Boch  was  the  Justice  of  men  calling  them- 
selves Christian  prelates,— Madame  Junot's  Jfflnotrs  </ 
Csistrsfad  Womm,  page  ?*• 


supposed  conspiracies  against  the  eovemment. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  he  sent  a  letter  to  lord 
Bnrleigh  humbly  intreaUnghis  lordship,  that  he 
might  either  be  brought  upon  his  trial  to  answer 
for  himself,  or  at  least  that  his  friends  might 
have  leave  to  come  and  see  him.  Burleigh 
answered,  "  that  if  he  was  in  such  haste  to  be 
hanged,  he  should  quickly  have  his  desire." 
Shortly  after  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  tried 
at  Westminster  for  remaining  in  England  con- 
tra^ to  the  statute,  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  death  :  when  the  unhappy  sufferer  was  only 
in  his  thirtv-iiflh  year. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  was  the  age 
when  collections  of  fugitive  and  miscellaiieous 
poetry  first  became  common.  Several  volumes 
of  this  kind  were  published  about  this  time,  and 
contain  some  lyrical  poetry  of  the  greatest  merit, 
without  any  authors  name.  The  following 
poem,  by  Southwell,  will  be  a  good  specimen  of 
the  forms  of  composition : — 

THX  IMAGE  OF  DKATH. 

Before  my  ttce  the  pdctuje  Jiangs, 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  ndnd 
Of  these  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 

lliat  shortly  I  am  like  to  llndt 
But  vet,  alas  I  ton  Uttle  I 
Do  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 

ContinnaUy  at  my  bed's  head 
A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 

That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 
Though  now  I  feel  mysdf  full  well : 

But  yet,  alas  I  for  aU  this,  1 

Have  Uttle  mind  that  I  must  die  1 

ne  gown  which  I  am  osed  to  wear. 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat ; 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair. 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat  j 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  tnm'd  to  clay, 
And  many  of  my  mates  are  gtme ; 

My  yonngera  daily  drop  away. 
And  can  J  think  to  *scape  alone  t 

No,  no ;  I  know  that  I  must  die. 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

Not  Solomon,  for  ail  his  wit. 
Nor  Samson,  though  he  were  so  strong , 

No  king  nor  power  ever  yet 
Could  'scape,  but  death  laid  him  along. 

Wherefore  I  know  that  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

If  none  can  'saqie  Death's  dreadiU  dart. 

If  rich  and  poor  bis  beck  obey  I 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  sliall  have  no  way : 
Then,  grant  me  grace,  O  Qod  I  that  1 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 

1695.  Davis's  Worldet Hydoffraphical  Detcrip- 
tion,  wherein  is  proved  that  tjte  world  in  all  his 
placet  it  inhabited,  and  the  teat  univertally  navi- 
gable. Mr.  Beloe  says  that  this  tract  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  rarest  of  our  English  books. 
It  was  written  by  John  Davis,  the  celebrated 
navigator,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  straights 
so  culed.  It  consbts  of  24  leaves,  8vo.,  and  a 
copy  was  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr.  Evans,  Janu- 
ary, 1830,  for  £7  Ids.  Two  copies  are  all  that 
are  known. 
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Captain  John  DaTU  sailed  ftom  Daitmonth 
to  ducorer  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  He  returned  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1585.  He  was  killed  near  Malacca,  December 
27,  1605. 

1596,  Jon.  i28.  Died,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
is  disting^shed  as  being  the  first  man  of  his 
country  who  achieved  the  circumnarigation  of 
the  globe,  which  took  up  two  years  and  ten 
monuu ;  on  his  return  in  1580,  the  aaeen  dined 
on  board  the  ship,  a{  Deptford,  whiui  had  per- 
formed so  memorable  a  voyage,  and  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  die  commander. 
The  following  inscription  is  from  a  rate  portrait 
in  the  Ciacherode  collection  :* 

SIR  FRANaS  DRAKS,  Kniobt. 

Our  ages  TlphTiit  valoma  noble  mliimr, 

EngUahmeii'i  ^larj,  and  the  Biianiaid'i  tamor, 
Tbt  uylon  sture,  lek-taminc  Hul-winred  Ditke, 

WhoM  lune,  tho'  he  be  dead,  live*  (k«ih  aweke. 
Which  with  hl<  fxirp*  whole  ooeene  caanot  dmood 

Bat  shall  endure  lo  lonf  as  world  Is  round. 
Which  he  encompast,  one  whoae  like  I  feare 

Sni^and  will  never  see  again  bnt  aaui. 

In  the  ever  memorable  service  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  sir 
Francis  Drake,  whom  ElizaMth  had  appointed 
vice  admiral  under  lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
had  the  chief  Aare,  and  the  horrible  vengeance 
experienced  by  the  flying  armada  was  inflicted 
principally  by  his  division  of  the  fleet.  After 
this  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,^  with  sir  John 
Hawkins,  but  the  two  commanders  disagreeing 
in  their  plans  little  was  done  by  them.  Drake 
died  off  Nombre  de  Dios.  He  was  bom  at 
Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1545,  and  was  re- 
presentative for  the  town  of  Plymouth,  to  which 
he  was  a  great  benefactor,  by  causing  water  to 
be  conveyed  to  it  from  springs  at  eight  miles 
distance. 

1597,  March  1.  King  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, grants  a  privil^fe  to  John  Skene,  clerk  of 
the  register,  for  the  printing  of  all  laws  and 
acts  of  parliament,  and  Robert  Waldegrave  to 
be  the  printer. 

1597,  March  15.  The  lawet  and  octet  of 
parliament,  maid  be  lling  James  thefint,and  hxt 
tucceuoitrt,  kings  of  Scotland,  visited,  collected, 
and  extracted  furth  of  the  register.  Edingburgb 
be  Robert  W^aldegrave,  prenter  to  the  kingis 
majestie.    Folio. 


*  Tlie  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  of  celebrated  book  fiune, 
was  Die  son  of  Mordannt  Cracherode,  who  went  oat  to 
make  his  fbrtuneas  acommandcr  of  the  marlnen  In  Anson's 
ahlp-  He  returned  in  consequence  of  his  share  of  ]Hise 
money,  a  wealthy  man.  Hence  the  property  of  his  son, 
and  hence  the  BiiUatheca  CrachmMana,  In  the  British 
M  oseum. — Dibdin, 

t  Tlphys  was  the  pilot  of  the  Argo,  the  Hist  ship. 

t  A  true  dliamne  of  sir  Fnauii  Drak^t  Wat  InHtm 
t>afage,  mud  iaUng  of  SI.  Jago,  Santa  Domingo,  Carta- 
geiia,  and  St.  Augnjint.  London:  printed  by  Riehard 
Field,    issg.    4to. 

A  LOel  of  Spanish  Lies  /bund  at  the  Sack  of  Calm, 
iiteamtng  the  Fight  in  the  West  IndUa  hetmen  thegngHah 
and  the  Spaniard,  and  of  the  Death  of  Sir  rranels  Orake, 
with  an  Answer  cottfuOng  the  said  Spanish  Lies,  Ac.  Lon- 
don, 199t.  4to.  By  Captain  Henry  SavUe.  A  copy  Is  in 
the  Bodleian  Ubrary.    See  Wood's  Athene  Otonienses. 


1596.  Died,  Francis   Bapheunoivs,  the 

celebrated  printer  of  the  university  of  Leyden. 
This  distinguished  scholar  was  bom  of  parents 
of  low  condition,  and  destined  for  trade.  An 
invariable  love  of  study  directed  his  attention 
towards  books;  and  during  Uie  civil  wars  in 
France,  he  came  to  England,  and  taught  the 
learned  lang^uages  some  time  at  Cambridge. 
Going  over  to  Antwerp,  to  purchase  rate  boMS 
there  for  the  universi^,  he  fell,  first,  in  love 
with  the  splendid  apparatus  of  Plandn's  print- 
ing office;  and,  secondly,  with  the  not  less 
attractive  charms  of  Mademoiselle  Margaret 
Plantin.  He  had  by  her  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  died  in  his  58th  year.  His 
learning  lay  chiefly  in  the  Hebrew  and  oriental 
languages,  and  tbiat  part  of  the  Polyglott  (the 
latter  volumes)  which  embraces  Hebraic  lexi- 
cography, &c.  was  executed  more  particularly 
under  the  eye  of  Baphelengius.  This  able  man, 
besides  being  printer  to  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  conducted  the  press  of  his  fiuher-in-law, 
who  had  established  an  office  there.  Thns,  in 
the  frontispiece  of  Whitney's  Emblems,  we  read. 
Imprinted  at  Leyden,  in  the  house  of  Christo- 
pher Plantin. 

1596.  At  the  national  synod,  held  at  Saumur, 
in  France,  Monsieur  Adam  D'Orival,  minister  of 
the  church  of  Sancene,  was  ordered  "  to  write 
from  the  assembly,  to  the  church  of  Geneva, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  frauds  committed  by 
their  booksellers,  who  vended  in  these  parts  a 
number  of  Psalm  Books,  and  New  Testaments  of 
the  old  translation,  only  prefixing  a  new  title,  as 
if  it  were  a  new  translation."  The  same  synod 
gave  Jerom  Haultin,  of  Rochelle,  permission 
to  print  their  French  Bibles.  "  The  province  of 
Xaintonge  cravinglcave,"  say  they,  "  for  Mon- 
sieur Haultin,  of  Rochelle,  to  print  our  French 
Bibles,  he  engaging  his  word,  to  do  them  on 
better  paper,  wiui  a  fairer  chajacter,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  those  of  Geneva,  which  are 
now  become  veiy  rare  and  dear.  This  synod 
doth  permit  the  said  HaulUn  to  print  the  Bible, 
and  adviseth  him  to  have  a  sing^ar  care  that 
they  be  done  most  accurately  and  correcdv." 
Le  Long  notices  several  impressions  of  the  New 
Testament,  printed  by  Haiutin,  and  two  of  the 
whole  Bible,  by  his  heirs. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Basque  tongue  was  printed  at  Rochelle  in  the 
year  1571,  with  the  tide  of,  /enw  Christ  Cfure 
lavnaren  Testamentu  Berria,  jre.  Roehdlan, 
Pierre  Hautin  Imprimifale,  1671.  On  the  tide 
are  eneraved  the  arms  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
througn  whose  zealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
religion  this  translation  into  the  Biscaian  dialect 
was  made,  and  who  also  caused  the  catechitm 
and  prayers  used  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  to  be 
transhited  and  printed  at  Rochelle. 

Bartholomew  Berton  exercised  the  art  of 

ftrinting  at  Rochelle,  in  1564  and  1566,  in  which 
alter  year  he  printed  the  following  work :  Le 
grand  Rontier  pilotage,  et  encrage  de  mer,  written 
by  Pierre  Gaicie ;  with  mde  bnt  interesdng 
wood  cuts.  A  copy  is  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
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1596.  Jacobus  Lucius  printed  a  Polyglott,  in 
Gieek,  Latin,  and  German,  at  Hamburgh,  in 
four  volumes,  folio,  "  Studio  Davidis  Wolderi ;" 
the  Greek  from  the  Venice  edition  of  1518  ;  the 
Latin  versions  those  of  St.  Jerom  and  Pagninus. 
Mr.  De  Missy's  copy  of  Wolderus  was  sold  for 
no  more  than  half  a  guinea ;  and  is  now  in  the 
royal  library. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Sitccinct  AccovaU  of 
Polyglott  Bible),  has  the  following  remarlcs : — 

"  The  taste  thai  prevailed  early  in  the  six- 
teenth centuiy,  for  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
was  partly  tne  cause  of,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  sacred  writings  in  differ- 
ent languages.  Certain  men,  in  whom  were 
piDvidentiolly  united  a  taste  for  sound  learning, 
together  with  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  secu- 
lar opulence,  determined  to  publish,  first,  parte, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings,  in 
such  languages  as  were  esteemed  the  learned 
languages  of  the  universe.  These  were,  princi- 
pally, Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee, 
and  'Syriac ;  others  of  less  importance  were  added 
to  them.  Such  publications  attracted  general 
attention,  and  became  greatly  studied.  Hence 
the  taste,  not  only  for  sacred  literature,  but  uni- 
versal science,  became  widely  diffused;  and  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  publication  of  those  works, 
which  have  since  obtained  the  denomination  oi 
PoLYGLOTTs,  thatis, '  books  in  many  larigvages.' " 

1696.  The  Thirteen  Bootes  of  Aenidot.  The 
first  twelve  being  tlte  worke  of  the  diuine  Poet 
Virgil  Maro,  mid  the  thirteenth,  the  supplement 
of  Maphteus  Vegiut.  Translated  into  English 
veise  to  the  first  third  part  of  the  tenth  booke, 
by  Thomas  Phaer,  Esquire :  and  the  residue 
finished,  and  now  newly  set  forth  for  the  delight 
of  such  as  are  studious  in  Poetry.  By  Thomas 
Twyne,  Doctor  in  Physic.  London,  printed  by 
Thomas  Creed,  in  Thames-street.    4to. 

1596.  7^  faerie  qveene,  disposed  into  xii 
hoohes,  fashioning  xii  moral  vertues.  By  Edmund 
Spencer.  London,  printed  by  William  Ponson- 
by.   In  two  vols.  12mo. 

The  Faery  Queen^js  a  modem  critic,is  a  world 
of  itself,  formed  out  of  the  extraordinary  fancy  of 
the  author.  His  invention  was  without  limit. 
Giants  and  dwarfs,  furies,  and  knights,  and 
queens,  rose  up  at  his  call.  He  drew  shape 
tStei  shape,  scene  after  scene,  castle  and  lake, 
woods  and  lawns,  monstrous  anomalies  and 
bcsautiful  impossibilities,  from  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  mind ;  yet  all  of  them  intended  to 
represent  some  shade  or  kind  of  emotion,  passion, 
or  facul^,  or  the  things  upon  which  ibese  are 
continually  operating.  Onlv  six  of  the  original 
twelve  books  now  remain,  tne  rest  having  been 
lost  by  a  servant  on  the  passage  from'  Ireland  to 
England.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  twelve 
cantos,  and  the  versification  of  the  whole  is  in 
a  peculiar  stanza  of  nine  lines,  now  commonly 
called  the  Spenserian,  and  remarkable  for  its 
elegance  and  harmony.  Each  book  is  devoted 
to  the  adventures  of  a  particular  knight,  who 
personifies  a  certain  virtue,  as  Holiness,  Temper- 


ance, Courtesy,  &c.,  and  who  moves  in  the 
midst  of  a  whole  host  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
personified  in  the  same  way,  the  whole  bearing 
the  appearance  of  a  chivalrous  tale.  The  work, 
though  upon  the  whole  too  tedious  for  the  gene- 
rality of  modem  readers,  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  compositions  in  KngliA 
poetry.  Spenser  formed  his  manner,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  model  of  the  Italian  poets; 
and  yet  he  is  not  only  unlike  them  in  many 
respects,  but  he  is  like  no  other  English  -writer. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Paery  Quten 
that  one  half  of  it  was  lost ;  and  it  might  have 
even  been  improved  in  value  by  the  want  of  a 
half  of  that  which  remains ;  for  it  is  allowed 
that  the  strength  of  the  work  lies  in  the  first  i 
three  books. 

After  Spencer's  Fatrie  Queen  was  publidied, 
the  press  overflowed  with  many  mistaken  imita- 
tions, in  which  faries  were  the  chief  actors, — 
this  circumstance  is  humorously  animadverted 
on  by  Marston,  in  his  satires,  as  quoted  by 
Warton :  every  scribe  now  falls  asleep,  and  in  his 

dreams,  straight,  tenne  pound  to  one 

Outsteps  BQme  fatry — 

Awake,  straight  robs  hli  tyta,  and  rRiNTS  hm  Tai.>. 

The  followinganecdote  cannot  be  well  omitted, 
tliough  generally  well  known.  It  is  the  method 
Spencer  took  to'  introduce  himself  to  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  which  was  by  going  to  Leicester  house, 
and  sending  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  first  book 
of  his  Fairy  Queen.  Sir  Philip  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  description  of  Despair,  ana 
"expressed  unusual  transport,"  says Mr.Hughes, 
"  on  the  discovery  of  so  new  ana  uncommon  a 
genius.  Alter  he  had  read  some  stanzas,  he 
turned  to  his  steward,  and  bid  him  give  the  per- 
son that  brought  these  verses,  fifty  pounds ;  but 
upon  reading  the-next  stanza,  he  ordered  the 
sum  to  be  doubled.  The  steward  was  no  less 
surprised  than  his  master,  and  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  some  delay  in  executing  so  sudden 
or  lavish  a  bounty;  but  upon  reading  one 
stanza  more,  Mr.  bidney  rtused  his  gratuity  to 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  commanded  the 
steward  to  give  it  immediately,  lest  as  he  read 
further,  he  might  be  tempted  to  give  awav  his 
whole  estate.  From  this  time  he  admitted  the 
author  to  his  acquaintance  and  conversation,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  his  being  known  and  re- 
ceived at  court." ' 

1696.  John  Danter  dwelt  in  Hosier-lane, 
near  Holbom  conduit,  and  printed  some  books 
with  William  Hoskins.  His  first  book  is  dated 
in  1591.  In  1693,  he  printed  Strange  news  of 
the  intercepting  eertaine  letters,  and  a  convoy  of 
verses,  as  they  were  going  privilie  to  victuide  the 
Low  Countrie.  Vndu  imdellitur  unda.  By 
Thomas  Nashe,  gent.  His  last  work  was  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  Walden ;  or  Gabriell  Har- 
vey's Hunt  is  up.  Containing  a  full  answer  to 
the  eldest  sonne  of  the  hatter  maker;  or  Nashe 
his  confutation  of  the  sinful  doctor.*    1596.   4to. 

*  A  copr  of  tUa  work,  with  an  outline  dimwinc  of 
Nash,  copied  from  Uchfleld  Trimming,  and  tira  title  in 
mannscilpt,  was  lately  othred  at  if  18  Its. 
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1596.  Thomas  Scarlet  was  a  good  pricter, 
and  carried  on  business  from  the  year  1576  to 

1595,  thongh  he  printed  but  few  books.  Id  1592 
he  printed  the  tragedy  of  Tanered  and  Gitnumd. 
Compiled  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  by  them  presented  before  her 
majestie.  Newly  revived  and  polished  accord- 
ing to  the  decorum  of  these  daies.  By  R.  W. 
In  1694  he  printed  The  unfortunate  traveller : 
or  the  Ufa  of  Jack  Wilton.  By  Thomas  Nash. 
Printed  for  George  Busby.    4U>. 

1 596:  A  Book  of  Secrett ;  thewing  diuen  waiet 
to  make  and  prepare  all  sortei  of  Inke  and  Colort, 
Sfv.  tramlatedout  of  Dutch  by  W.  P.  London, 

1596,  ilo.  To  which  is  annexed  a  little  treatise, 
intituled  Inttruetioni  of  ordering  Winet,  tram- 
Utedfrom  the  Italian,  by  W.  P.  Sold  at  Hind- 
ley's  sale  for  £S  10>. 

1596.  A  proffre$$  of  pietie,  or  the  harbour  of 

heavenly  hartt  ea»e,  to  recreate  the  afflicted  soub 

of  all  nieh  o*  a/re  ihut  tm  in  anye  ituoard,  or  out- 

vard  affliction.    By  John  Norden.     Printed  for 

'  John  Oxenhridge. 

The  rebus  of  John  Oxenbridoe  was  an  Ox, 
with  the  letter  N  on  his  back,  as  going  over  a 
bridge. 

1596.  Sonuncm  to  doomei-daie,  tent  unto  hit 
Idoved  England,  at  a  memorial  of  hit  deepe 
printed  lone  and  lay altie.  By  Henoch  Claphan. 
Edinburgh:  printed  by  R.  Waldegrare.  I2mo. 
1596.  A  New  Ditcourte  of  a  Stale  Subject, 
called  the  Metamorphotit  of  Ajax.  Written  by 
Miscamos  to  his  iriend  and  cosin  Philostilpnos. 
London :  printed  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling  in 
the  Blackfriers.  At  the  bottom  of  Uie  title  page, 
tit  John  Harrington,*  the  author,  has  written, 
in  red  ink, 

"  Seen  and  dissalowed." 
The  dedication  is  also  in  manuscript  by  the 
author,  and  is  as  follows  : 

•«To  the  Right  Worshipfull 

Thomes  Markham, 

Esquyre,  this 

bee  d.  d.» 

This  work  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  oo- 
temporarv  writers;  as  in  Shakspeare's  Love't 
Labour  Lott,  act  r.  scene  2,  and  the  several 
writers  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  his  note  on 
that  passage.  It  is  remarkable,  that  for  writing 
this  pamphlet,  sir  John  Harrington  fell  into  dis- 
grace with  queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Robert 
Markham  writing  to  him  two  years  after,  in 
1598,  says,  "  Since  your  departure  from  hence 
you  have  been  spoke  of  and  with  no  ill  will, 
both  bv  the  nobles  and  the  queene  herself.  Your 
hooke  IS  almost  forgiven,  and  I  may  say,  for- 
gotten, but  not  for  its  lacke  of  wit  or  satyr. 
Those  whome  you  feared  moste  are  now  becom- 
ing  themselves  in  the  queen's  grace;  and  tho' 
her  highnesse  signified  displeasure  in  outwarde 


*  Sir  John  Huiincton  pabUahed  n  tzaaslation  of  Ariot- 
to*8  Orlando  Furioao,  to  which  was  prefixed  his  Apology 
of  Poetrf.  A  ooliectioa  of  liis  woiki  has  been  printed, 
under  the  title  of  NTigm  Antifmm,  in  3  voU.  ISmo.  He 
diedinlCls,  aged  si. 


sorte,  yet  she  ^d  like  the  marrow  of  your  booke. 
Your  great  enemye  sir  James,  did  once  mention 
the  star  chamber;  but  your  good  esteem  in 
better  mindes  outdid  his  endeavours,  and  all  is 
silente  again.  The  queene  is  minded  to  take 
Tou  to  her  favour;  but  she  sweareth  that  she 
believes  you  will  make  epigrams,  and  write 
Misacmot  again  on  her,  and  ^1  the  courte.  She 
hath  been  heard  to  say,  '  That  mernr  poet,  her 
godson,  must  not  come  to  Greenwich  'till  he 
hath  grown  sober,  and  leaveth  the  ladies  sportes 
and  frolicks.  She  did  conceive  much  disquiet, 
on  being  tolde  you  had  a  shafte  at  Leicester.  I 
wishe  you  knew  the  author  of  that  ill  deed,  I 
would  not  be  in  his  best  jerkin  for  a  thousand 
markes.'" — Nuget  Antiqtue,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

1597.  At  this  time  the  literary  public  received  ' 
a  high  gratification,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
jirttpart  of  Francis  Bacon's  Ettays;*  concerning 
which  we  need  not  say,  that  they  opened  a  rich 
treasury  of  moral  observation,  and  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  great  and  comprehensive  mind 
from  which  they  proceeded.  The  name  of 
Essays  were  then  new  to  the  world,  and  i>erhaps 
had  been  derived  from  Montaigne.f  Thus  did 
Bacon  introduce  into  England  a  species  of 
writing  which  hath  since  been  largely  cultivated, 
and  halh  produced  a  vast  number  of  beautiful 
compositions,  which  constitutes  a  fine  part  of 
modem  literature,  and  the  history  of  which,  and 
its  effects  on  the  understanding  and  manners  of 
men,  will  at  all  times  afford  matter  of  useful 
and  interesting  discussion. — Kippit.     ,, 

Lord  Bacon  speaking  of  books  says,  read  not  " 
to  contradict  and  confute,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider. '  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  -  to  be  digested  ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ; 
others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiouslv  ;  and  some 
few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  ood-  ,, 
ference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

1597.  RicBARD  Jones,  Jhones,  or  Johnes, 
printed  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Colwell,  in 
1570.  He  kept  a  shop  at  the  south-west  door  of 
Sl  Paul's  church,  and  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  near  Saffron  Hill,  in  Holbom; 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  Fleet-lane,  over  against 
St.  Sepulchre's  church,  at  the  sign  of  the  Spread 
Eagle.    He  printed  several  books  in  partnership 

*  Eggaiet,  religious  meditaitont,  places  o/pertwtuUmond  t  J  0- 
iitwation.    Seen    and  allowed.     Dedicated   by   Ftandt   f\ 
Bacon,  eaq.,  of  Gray'a  Inn,  to  his  brother  AatboBT,  tlw  '\  ^Ct' 
30th  of  January,  1597.    This  first  edition  of  the  JBotqw,  i  •'  ' 
contains  only  these  ten :— Of  study.    Discourse.    Cm-  ^  , 
monies  and  respects.    Of  followers  and  ftiends.    Sutoxa.  ',     v 
Expense.    Regiment  of  health.    Honour  and  reputatioD. 
Faction  and negodatlon.  In  isleaves,  oronesheet.  1!mo.  .      .  , 

London :  printed  by  John  Windet,  for  Humphry  Hooper,      J  ^  ' 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Black  Bear,  in  Chancery-lane.  i    < 

Another  edition  appeared  the  following  year. 

t  Michael  de  Montaigne,  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
was  bom  at  a  seat  of  that  name,  in  Perigord.  Feb.  m, 
1933,  and  died  at  the  same  place,  in  his  fioth  year,  Sept. 
13,  \btl.  His  XsKyi  show  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  contain  many  valnable  lessons  of  instruction. 
Cardinal  du  Perron  emphatically  called  them  the  breriarr 
of  honest  men.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Coste,  with 
notes,  In  173S  or  1730,  3  vols.  4to.  tXa  Trmelt  of  Mon- 
taigne were  printed  la  177Si  S  vols.    ismo. 

3   H 
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with  othen.    £ip;faty4wo  works  beai  hig  im- 
print, amonf:  which  are  the  following : 

A  neu!  booke,  intituled.  The  olatinge  oj 
bawdrie,  daylie  procured  by  Beldame 
principall  broker  of  all  iniqvitie.  Geven  for  a 
new  yearet  gyft,  <u  uxU  to  all  luehe,  in  whote 
charge  the  due  punishment  thereof  is  committed, 
as  also  to  all  other  that  may  reap  commodytie,  by 
lolkyng  their  practises,  either  by  reading,  or  hear- 
ing of  the  same,  by  R.  C.  citizen.  This  book  is 
in  Terse,  and  begins  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
printer  and  the  author.  London:  printed  by 
Kichard  Jones,  1674.     ISmo. 

7^  excellent  Comedie  of  two  vfthe  mostefaith- 
fMett  freendet,  Damon  and  Pithiat.  Newly 
imprinted,  as  the  same  was  showed  before  the 

r«nes  majestie,  by  the  children  of  her  graces 
ppell,  except  the  prologue,  that  is  some- 
what altered  for  the  proper  use  of  them 
that  hereafter  shall  have  occasion  to  plaie  it, 
either  in  private  or  open  audience.  Made  by 
Maister  £dwards,  then  beying  maister  of  the 
children.    1571. 

This  play,  which  is  exceedingly  curious,  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  Dodsley's 
Collection  of  Old  Plays* 

XII  merry  jests  of  Wyddow  Edyih.  London, 
imprinted  by  Richard  Johnes,  1673,  4to.f 

N.  Brithmd's  Boure  of  Delights.  Containing 
epig^rams,  rastorals,  sonnets,  &c.  London,  im- 
printed by  Richard  Johnes,  1597. 

The  Woman  in  the  Afoone,  as  it  was  presented 
before  her  highness.  By  John  Lyllie,  maister  of 
artes.  London,  imprinted  by  Richara  Jones  for 
William  Jones,  1697,  4to. 


Richard  Jones  used  the  above  flower  as  his 
device. 

1697.  Aboutthis  time  several  metrical  versions 
were  composed,  of  separate  books  of  the  scrip- 
tures, especially  of  the  Psalnu,  Solomon's  Song, 
and  Ecclesiastes.  One  of  these  versified  trans- 
lations, of  Ecclesiastes,  by  Henry  Lok,  presents, 
in  the  title  of  it,  a  singular  opinion  respecting 
the  original  design  of  Solomon  in  composing 
that  book  :  Ecclesiastes,  otherwise  called  the 
Preacher.    Containing  Solomon's  Sermons,  or 


*  Dodsley's  CoUaMm  o/  Old  Plagt,  of  which  a  thinl 
enlarged  edition  appeared  In  18SS. 

t  A  copy  of  this  cnrlons  book  was  disposed  of  at  Mr. 
Steven's  sale (br  4^4  Ms.  (M^iatRoxbiirKfac'a,<br  jffls  lit.; 
at  Perry's,  for  leiS;  at  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes's,  (bi  iei9  its.; 
and  at  White  Knisfat's,  fbr  itn  U. 


Commentaries  vpan  ike  49  Psalme  of  Dttvid  kit 
father.  Compendiously  abridged,  and  also  pan- 
pkrastically  dilated  in  Engliiji  poetie,  aecordimf 
to  the  analogie  of  Scripture,  and  content  of  the 
most  approued  writers  thereof.  Composed  hf 
Henri  Lok,  gentleman.  Whereunto  are  amtexei 
sundrie  Sonnets  of  Christian  Passions  herelefort 
printed,  and  now  corrected,  witk  other  affection- 
ate Sonnets  of  a  feeling  conscience,  of  the  same 
authors.  London,  printed  by  Richard  Field. 
4to.» 

Lok's  versification  of  the  Lor^s  Prayer,  in- 
cluded among  his  Sonnets,  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  closest  versions  that  has  been  made  : 
we  therefore  copy  it  for  the  g^tification  of  the 
reader. 

Onr  Fkther,  which  in  heaven  ait. 

Lord  <  hallowed  be  thy  name : 
Thy  kingdom  come,  tby  will  be  doat 

ill  heaven  and  earth  we  same. 
Give  us  this  day  our  dally  bread ; 

our  trespasses  forgive. 
As  we  for  other  men's  ofltence 

do  freely  pardon  give. 
Into  tempt^on  leade  us  not 

bat  liver  a*  tmm  ill ; 
For  tliine  all  Ungdaoie,  glccy,  pown 

is  now,  and  ever  wOl. 

William  Hunnis,  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel 
under  Edward  VI.  and  afterwards  chapel-master 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  rendered  into  rhjrme  many 
select  Psalms,  which  were  printed  in  1550 ;  he 
versified  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  which  he 
called  a  Hive  fxdl  of  Honey,  printed  in  1578, 
4to.;  and  under  the  title  of  a  Handful  of  Honey- 
suckles, published  Blessings  out  of  Deuteronomie ; 
Prayers  to  Christ ;  Atkanasius's  Creed;  and 
Meditations,  in  metre,  with  musical  notes.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  other  metrical  works,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises. 

In  1597,  he  published  the  following  work : — 
Seven  sobs  of  a  sorrowful  soule  for  sinne,  he. 
by  William  Hunnis,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
her  majesties  honourable  chappel,  and  maister 
to  the  children  of  the  same.  Whereunto  are 
also  annexed  his  handfull  of  honisuckles,  &c. 
12mo.    William  Hunnis  died  June  6,  1597. 

1597.  DoMiNiCK  and  Mills  were  bookbinders 
of  good  reputation,  at  Oxford;  and  considered 
bv  the  Oxonians  of  that  period,  superior  to  those 
of  London.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  from  Dr. 
James,  the  first  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
in  1588,  we  find  sir  Thomas  Bodley  writing,  "  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  of  those  abuses  of  my  binder. 
Send  me  word  at  what  price  your  binder  will 
bind  an  ordinary  book  in  folio."  And  again, 
"would  to  God  you  had  signified  wherein  the 
imperfections  of  our  London  binding  did  con- 
sist." He  also  promises,  if  the  Oxford  price  "  is 
reasonable,  I  will  send  sufficient  work  for  Domi- 
nick  and  Mills,  or  some  others  for  a  month  or 
two."  He  afterwards  appears  to  have  employed 
these  or  other  artists,  for  in  another  letter  to  the 


*  Acopy  of  this  rare  work  was  valned  at  ^M,  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  in  their  catalogue  of  Bnglidi  poeby,  «■- 
aoei  BitHotheca  dnglo  Poetie*.    1815. 
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librarian,  be  says,  "  I  pray  yon  pot  as  many  to 
binding  of  the  books  as  you  shall  think  con- 
venient, of  which  I  woula  have  some  dozen  of 
the  better  paper,  to  be  trimmed  with  gvAlding 
and  strings;"  and  sends,  at  another  time,  money 
for  their  bindings,  chainings,  placings,  &c.  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  displays  a  perfect  Imowledge  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  subject  In  his 
various  letters  to  Dr.  James,  he  is  continually 
giving  directions  relative  to  the  bindings  of  the 
books  in  vellum  and  leather;  ordering  them  to 
be  rubbed  by  the  keeper  wiUi  clean  clottis,  as  a 
precaution  against  moulds  and  worms;  and 
making  provision  for  a  proper  supply  of  bars, 
locks,  hasps,  grates,  clasps,  wires,  chains,  and 
ginioDS  of  iron, "  belonging  to  the  fastening  and 
rivetting  of  the  books,"  the  establishment  of  the 
Bodleian  rare  a  stimulus  to  evenr  thing  con- 
nected with  books  in  Oxford,  which  though  in 
some  repute  as  respected  binding,  still  must 
have  been  limited  in  extent,as  the  libraries  there 
were  not  previously  remarkable  for  superiority; 
and  according  to  sir  Thomas  Bodley,Cambridge 
was  less  so,  as  he  remarks  after  his  visit  to  that 
university,  "  the  libraries  are  meanly  stored,  and 
Trinity  college  worst  of  all." — Heame. 

1997.  The  last  Easter  catalogue  of  George 
Wilier,  of  Augsburg,  (see  page  320,  ante,)  is  of 
this  date,  on  the  title  Plerique  lihri  in  tidibtu 
EUa  tt  Georgii  WUlerii  fratrum  bibliopolarum 
Angtutmorttm  kabenlur.  It  is  printed  also  by 
Bassaus,  at  Frankfort.  George  and  Elias 
Wilier,  were  perhaps  sons  of  the  former.  Reim- 
mann  says,  that  after  the  death  of  George  Wil- 
ier, the  catalogue  was  published  by  the  Leipzig 
bookseller,  Heaming  Grosse,  alld  by  his  son  and 
grandson.  The  council  of  Frankfort  caused 
several  regulations  to  be  issued  respecting  cata- 
logues, an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  D. 
Orth's  Treatise  On  the  imperiid  fairs  at  Frank- 
fort. After  the  business  of  bookselling  was 
drawn  from  Frankfort  to  Leipzig,  occasioned 
principally  by  the  restrictions  to  which  it  was 
subjected  at  the  former  by  the  censors,  no  more 
catalogues  were  printed  there,  and  the  shops  in 
Book-street  were  generally  converted  into  ta- 
verns.— See  1604,jxMt. 

1697,  Oct.  10.  Died,  Alous  Mamutids,  tbb 
YoDNOE  a,  with  whom  terminated  a  family  who 
■  have  been  justly  called  the  glory  of  literature 
and  typography ;  and  whose  reputation  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  one  ringle  volume  exists  of  the 
numerous  and  excellent  works  which  they  printed 
during  the  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  four 
years.  He  was  tne  son  of  Paul,  and  grandson  to 
the  celebrated  Aldus :  was  bom  in  the  year  1M7, 
and  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  precocity  of 
talent  by  publishing  a  work  in  bis  eleventh 
year.  The  success  of  this  publication  was  not 
less  extraordinary.  In  1562,  he  accompanied 
his  father  to  Rome.  In  the  year  1566,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work,  De  Velervm  Notarum 
explanatione,  which  the  learned  mav  consult 
with  advantage.  In  1572,  he  married  into  the 
Gianta  family,  by  espousing  Frances  Luoretia, 
die   daughter  either  of  Bernard  or  Thomas 


Oiunta.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1574, 
he  became  the  sole  proprietor  and  conductor  of 
his  press,  and  from  this  time  he  almost  wholly 
abandoned  the  simple  Dolphin  and  Anchor,  as 
given  by  his  progenitors,  and  assumed  the  arms 
which  Maximilian  had  granted  to  his  fadier. 
In  1585,  he  left  Venice,  and  in  the  following 
rear  set  up  his  press  at  Bologna ;  and  though 
he  had  left  Venice,  his  presses  continued  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  Nicolao  Manassi  and 
other  able  superintendents.  M.  Renouard  sus- 
pects, from  the  style  of  Manassi's  prefaces,  that 
he  was  not  a  manager  of  the  Aldlne  printing- 
office,  but  became  actual  proprietor  of  it,  on  the 
departure  of  Aldus  for  Rome.  On  the  death  of 
pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1590,  Clement  VII.  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  and  conferred  on  our  Aldus 
the  direction  of  the  Vatican  printing-office ;  and 
hither  he  transported  his  press  and  Toxge  library, 
amounUng  to  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
80,000  volumes.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence 
(though  with  little  success)  at  Venice,  Bologna, 
Pisa,  and  Rome.  It  appears  that  he  cultivated 
literary  pursuits  more  tnan  the  art  of  printing ; 
he  was,  however,  well  skilled  in  the  typographic 
art,  and  executed  many  valuable  works.  The 
editions,  latterly  executed  by  Paul  Manutius 
and  his  son  Aldus,  are  executed  with  far  less 
beauty  and  correctness  than  the  early  printed 
editions  of  the  Aldine  press ;  and  frequency 
betray  evident  marks  of  negligence.  It  is  to  be 
much  regretted,  that  Aldus  died  deeply  in  debt, 
and  that  his  presses  and  library  were  seized 
upon  by  bis  creditors,  and  broken  up. 

1597.  John  Aloe  dwelt  at  the  long  shop  ad- 
joining to  St.  Mildred's  church,  in  the  Poultry. 
In  156U  he  printed  his  first  woric,  being  a  ihort 
treatite  declaring  the  destitute  wiekedneu  of  ma- 
gical sciences ;  as,  necromancie,  eomwrations, 
cwrious  astrologie,  and  such  like,  nuide  by  Fr. 
Cox.  12mo. 

1597.  Henrv  BALLAao,  dwelt  at  the  sign  of 
the  Bear  without  Temple-bar,  over  against  St 
Clements  church,  where  he  printed  two  works 
in  this  year. 

1697.  John  de  Beaocresnb's  name  appears 
to  one  work  of  this  year,  though  he  is  considered 
more  of  an  ingenious  schoolmaster,  whose  dwel- 
ling was  in  Black  Friars.  In  1602,  he  pub- 
lished a  copy  book  to  teach  writing,  done  in  wood, 
printed  by  Kichard  Field,  his  neighbour. 

1598,  KICHARD  Bradcocke  printed  the  two 
following  works  in  1598  :  VirgiJemiaram,  sixe 
books.  First  three  books  of  toothlesse  satyrs. — 
Poetical!. — Academicall. — Morall.  Corrected 
and  amended.  Sixty-eight  leaves,  12mo. 

Virgidemiarum.  The  three  last  bookes  of 
byting  satyres.  With  vinets  at  top  and  bottom. 
106  pages.     12mo. 

1598.  Ralph  Blower,  John  Bowen,  John 
BusBiE,  Henry  Kirkham,  William  Barley, 
Thomas  Mann,  William  Holme,  Richard 
Walker,  H.  Hooper,  R.  Dexter,  Thomas 
Gardiner,  and  John  Brown,  carried  on  the 
art  of  printing  or  employed  odiers  to  work  for 
them,  about  this  time. 
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1998.  Richard  Watkins  lived  in  St.  Paul's 
church  yard,  and  had  a  shop  adjoining  to  the 
little  conduit,  in  Cheap.  He  had  a  patent  with 
James  Roberts,  for  printing  Almanackt;  and 
was  warden  of  the  stationers'  company  in  1583, 
and  then  gave  up  his  right  of  the  sheet  or  broad- 
side almanack,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
company.  His  first  work  is  dated  in  1561,  and 
bis  last  was  entitled  A  petite  pallace  of  Peltie 
hi*  pleatttre,  4to.  Forty-eight  works  bear  his 
imprint. 


Richard  Watldns  used  the 
annexed  device,  which  is 
doubtless  a  pun  upon  his 
name,  like  those  of  many  of 
his  cotemporaries. 


1598.  The  Mercuriw  Gallo  Belgicut,  which 
was  long  considered  as  the  first  newspaper,  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Jansen,  a  Friscau,  and  the 
first  volume  in  8vo.  was  printed  at  Cologne,  in 
this  year,  and  contained  650  pages.  It  was 
lather  an  annual  register  than  a  newspaper.  It 
was  ornamented  with  a  wood  engraving,  repre- 
senting Mercury  standing  on  a  globe,  with  his 
usual  attributes :  it  was  continued  down  to  the 
seventeenth  centurr,  and  many  volumes  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum.  May's  comedy 
of  The  Heir,  first  acted  in  1620,  opens  in  the 
following  manner: — 

PolfmtHu. — Hist  thou  divnlged  the  news, 
Tbtt  my  son  died  *t  Athens. 

itotdo.— Yes,  my  lord, 

WlUi  every  drcamstanee,the  time,  the  place. 
And  manner  of  his  death;  that  tis  believed 
And  told  for  news,  with  as  much  confidence 
As  if  tweic  writ  in  Oalto  Belgicut. 

Gallo  Belgicut  was  written  in  Latin,  and  had 
the  following  title  :ilf«rcuri;  Gallo  Belgici :  rive, 
rerum  in  Gallia,  et  Belgiopotiirimum;  Hitpania 
quoqiK.  Italia,  Anglia,  Germania,  Polonia,  Vici- 
nitqae  lociiabanno  l588,adMartiumanni  1594, 
gettarum  NuncU.  It  may  be  called  the  Stale 
of  Europe  ;  or,  the  Annual  Regitter ;  or,  it  may 
be  entitled  more  truly,  the  Hittory  of  his  oum 
Times;  but, itisnota newspaper. — Seel603,pos<. 

1598.  At  a  synod  held  at  Montpellier,  in 
France,  it  was  advised,  "  cities  and  churches 
having  printers  in  them  to  suffer  no  book  to  g^ 
into  the  press,  till  it  had  been  first  of  all  seen 
and  approved  by  the  church;  divers  provinces 
having  complained  of  the  licentiousness  of  print- 
ers, in  publishing  all  sorts  of  books."  The  srnod 
also  enjoined,  that "  whereas  Monsieur  De  Beza 
did,  at  the  request  of  divers  of  our  last  synods, 
translate  into  metre  the  Scripture-Songs,  they 
shall  be  received  and  sung  in  families,  thereby  to 
dispose  and  fit  the  people  for  the  public  usage  of 
them,  until  the  next  national  synod." — Quick's 
Synodieon. 


1598.  Died,  Henrv  Stephens  the  second, 
(eldest  son  of  the  first  Robert,)  who  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  that  ever  lived,  and  so 
voluminous  an  author,  that  if  be  bad  spent  his 
life  in  writing  books,  be  would  have  left  us 
enough  to  admire  in  the  evidence  of  his  industry 
and  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  But  instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  his  days  were  passed  partly 
amidst  the  toils  of  a  laborious  occupation,  and 
partly  under  misfortune  and  penury,  and  in 
wanaering  about  in  quest  of  mere  subsistence, 
owing  to  his  adherence  to  the  reformed  religion. 
Poverty  was  his  prevailing  lot;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  suffering  under  an  entire  decay  of  exter- 
nal fortune  and  mental  powers,  this  superemi- 
nent  indefatigable  scholar  and  printer,  finished 
his  mortal  career  in  an  hospital  at  Lyons,  in  the 
above  year.  He  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1528,  and  his  education  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  solicitude  of  a  parent,  who 
was  himself  so  distinguished  for  his  personal  eru- 
dition. The  Greek  language  became  the  object 
of  Henry's  study  in  early  years,  and  even  befoTe 
the  Latin.  His  father  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintained  that  the  Greek  should  be 
learned  before  the  Latin.  He  therefore  indulged 
the  inclinations  of  his  son,  who  applied  to  Dis 
Greek  studies  with  incredible  ardour ;  and  his 
proficiency  was  such  that  he  impressed,  and 
almost  indelibly,  upon  bis  memory,  the  Medea 
of  Euripides.  At  seventeen,  Henry  was  an 
attendant  upon  the  public  lectures  of  Jacobus 
Tusanus,  wno  bad  succeeded  to  the  Greek 
professor's  chair  in  the  royal  college,  founded  by 
Francis  I.  After  having  successively  profited  by 
the  instructions  of  Peter  Danesius  and  Jacob 
Tusanus,  Henry  attended  the  oflicial  lectures  of 
Adrian  Tumebus,  who  was  the  successor  of  the 
latter  in  the  Greek  professorship. 

In  the  year  1546,  as  Maittaire  thinks,  Henry 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  his  typographi- 
cal labours;  and  assisted  in  collating  manu- 
scripts for  his  father's  impression  of  the  histori- 
cal works  of  Dionvsius  the  Halicaniassian. 
About  the  nineteentn  year  of  his  age,  (1547,) 
though  but  of  a  feeble  bodily  temperament,  he 
determined  upon  exploring  the  literary  treasures 
of  other  countries,  and  endeavouring  to  increase 
his  personal  erudition  by  the  society  of  learned 
foreigners.  This  was  about  the  period  when 
Robert  Stephens  was  deprived  of  the  powerful 
protection  of  Francis  I.  by  the  premature  decease 
of  that  monarch ;  and  consequently  was  exposed 
in  a  manner  defenceless  to  the  malice  of  his 
inveterate  persecutors.  He  spent  three  years  and 
a  half  in  visiting  the  different  cities  of  Italy. 
The  monuments  of  classical  antiquity  in  which 
Rome  abounds,  were  during  many  months  the 
objects  of  his  attentive  curiosity.  It  appears 
that  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  be  never 
lost  sight  of  the  main  object,  which  was  to  pro- 
vide materials  for  the  illustration  of  bis  future 
typographical  labours.  For  this  end,  sparing 
neither  of  expense  nor  time,  he  explored  with 
unwearied  diligence  and  zeal  the  repositories  of 
Uterary  lore,  with  which  Italy  abounded.    From 
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his  own  testimony,  it  appears  that  he  was  resi- 
dent in  Florence,  in  the  year  1647,  and  probably 
in  1553;  and  at  Venice  in  155^.  Maittaire 
supposes  be  must  have  renewed  his  visits  to 
Italy  twice  or  thrice.  In  1550,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  was  honoured  with  the  notice  of 
Edward  VI.  who  then  reigned.  It  was  his  lot 
often  to  have  access  to  royalty.  He  had  inter- 
views with  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  with 
Edward  VI.  and  other  sovereigns.  But  by  no 
French  monarch  was  he  siunitted  to  such 
familiarity  as  Henry  III.  He  left  England  in 
1551,  with  an  intention  of  returning  through 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  His  intercourse  in  Flan- 
ders and  England,  with  persons  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  procured  him  an  mitiatory  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish  language,  which  he  afterwards 
eagerly  and  successfully  improved  by  a  diligent 
perusiu  of  the  best  wnters.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1551,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  found  his  father  preparing  to 
leave  his  native  country.  Maittaire  imagines, 
though  as  he  confesses,  on  no  certain  grounds, 
that  Henry  Stephens  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  removal  from  Paris  to  Geneva.  But  if  that 
really  was  the  case,  he  soon  returned,  and  estab- 
lished a  printing  office  at  Paris.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  he  found  himself  in  any  respect 
involved  in  the  obloquy  or  disgrace  of  his 
Other's  clandestine  retirement;  or  of  any  oppo- 
sition experienced  by  him  from  the  Sorbonne,  or 
from  any  other  quarter,  either  from  his  own 
account,  oi  as  resulting  from  the  continuance  of 
that  enmity  which  had  been  exercised  towards 
his  parent.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  he  was  not 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  "  typographus  reg^us;" 
but  in  the  exercise  of  the  typographic  profession 
it  can  scarce  be  imagined  that  he  experienced 
any  impediment,  forasmuch  as  we  find  him 
printing  under  the  protection  of  a  royal  "privi- 
legium,"  or  licence,  which  he  gave  to  the  first 
worlc  published  in  his  name.,  In  1554,  and  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  gave  to  the 
public,  from  bis  own  press,  Anacreon,  Gr.  Lat. 
4to.  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
beautiful  of  all  his  impressions.  It  is  executed 
in  the  larger  royal  Greek  characters ;  having  a 
Greek  epistle  of  four  pages,  two  Latin  epigrams, 
and  a  Greek  Anacreontic,  by  Henry,  prefixed. 
To  the  work  are  added  some  fragments  of  Al- 
csus,  and  of  Sappho.  At  the  close  of  this 
^ear  he  again  visited  Rome,  probably  embracing 
the  same  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  to 
bis  father  at  Geneva.  From  Rome  he  directed 
bis  course  to  Naples,  where,  by  his  skill  in  the 
Latin  language,  he  was  enabled  to  manage  a 
poliUcal  intrigue.  In  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  actively  resumed  his  typographic 
labours  on  his  own  account,  producmg  various 
impressions ;  to  the  titles  of  which  he  subscribed, 
"  Ex  officina  Henrici  Stephani  Parisiemis  typo- 
ffraphi ,-"  but  seldom  imitated  bis  father's  piac- 
uce  of  subjoining  any  note  of  the  month,  or 
day ;  whence  it  becomes  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  precise  order  of  their  succession.  This,  bow- 
ever  cannot  be  a  matter  of  importance. 


Of  those  works  relating  to  Cicero,  of  which 
Heniy  was  the  author,  and  which  in  1557  he 
gave  from  his  own  press,  Maittaire  says:  "he 
constructed  his  Lexicon  Ciceroniamtm  Grieco- 
Latinum ;  in  which  he  brought  together  what- 
ever Cicero  had  from  philosophers,  historians, 
poets,  and  prose  writers,  either  interpreted  or 
imitated :  and  to  this  lexicon  he  speedily  added 
his  own  '  castigationes  in  plurimos  Ciceronis 
locos,'  partly  from  his  own  conjectures,  and 
partly  from  an  ancient  and  very  accurate  manu- 
script ;  subjoining  specimens  of  the  errors,  and 
stating  the  causes  of^  them :  and  moreover  freely 
animadverting  upon  certain  over  scrupulous 
worshippers  of  Cicero,  who  carried  their  super- 
stitious veneration  so  &r,as  to  be  tenacious  even 
of  the  blunders  of  stupid  scribes,  and  drowsy 
typographers."  The  Lexicon  Cieeronianum, 
either  for  its  extraordinary  merit  or  excessive 
rarity,  has  usually  been  estimated  by  modem 
boolisellers  at  a  high  price. 

In  1558  he  assumed  the  appellation  of  Typo- 
ffrafhm  iUtutrit  viri  Huldriei  Fuggeri,  ahetuij 
noticed  at  page  385  ante. 

About  1560,  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connex- 
ion with  a  woman  whose  ancestry  he  describes 
to  have  been  noble,  and  of  her  mental  excellen- 
cies, her  temper,  and  domestic  qualities  and 
virtues,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  strain  of 
praises.  Who  this  extraordinary  lady  was,  it  is 
not  satisfactorily  known.  Maittaire,  on  the 
authority  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  inclines  to  believe 
that  she  was  of  the  family  of  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor, Henry  Scrimger.  The  death  of  this 
lady  happenM,  according  to  Niceron,  about  the 
end  of  1565;  but  according  to  Maittaire,  in 
1568.  The  children  of  the  marriage  who  sur- 
vived, were  Paul  Stephens,  who  afterwards 
established  himself  at  Geneva,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Florence  and  Denise.  Upon  the  authority 
of  a  letter  of  Paul  Melissus,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Henry  formed  a  second  matrimonial 
connexion  at  a  much  later  period. 

In  1569,  he  published  two  works,  namely, 
Artit  Typographica  Querimonia,  and  the  Epistoia 
de  iute  typographuB  statu.  The  former  of  these 
is  introduced  by  a  prefatory  address  to  the 
reader;  in  which  our  printer  complains,  in  very 
indignant  terms,  that  the  noble  typographic  art 
bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most  illiterate ; 
of  peisons  "quibus  ni/iil  atm  mutts  commune 
est,  who  had  no  claim  even  to  the  lowest  attain- 
ments of  literature.  What,  he  exclaims,  would 
Aldus  Manutius  say,  if  he  could  return  to  life 
again,  on  beholding  such  a  degradation  of  the 
art  ?  or  what  would  be  the  language  of  Marcus 
Musurus  and  of  James  Lascaris,  those  eminent 
restorers  of  Greek  literature?  Then,  after  ad- 
ducing various  instances  of  the  gross  ignorance 
and  correspondent  obstinacy  of  some  printers 
and  editors  of  his  time,  exemplified  by  their 
adulteration  of  particular  passages  of  classical 
authors,  Henry  commences  the  poetical  part 
of  this  tract,  composed  in  Latin  elegiacs. 
The  other  tract,  namely,  Epistoia  de  race 
typographies  statu-,  is  of  a  more  elaborate  and 
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diffuse  cbaracter.  It  contains  a  detail  of 
the  state  of  his  press,  &c.  To  this  Epittola, 
which  Henry  dates  ex  typographeo  tuo,  1569, 
cal.  Mart,  a  short  letter  is  subjoin^  addressed 
to  Jochimus  Camerarius ;  with  which  it  appears 
that  Henry  forwarded  to  that  scholar  the  index, 
or  printed  catalogue  of  his  editions :  and  for  his 
amusement,  and  that  of  his  readers  in  graeral, 
he  had  prepared  the  following : 

I  am  bamn'd  by  th«  crowd  of  thoaa 

At  Fnnkibrt— who  their  wares  expoae  | 

And  ever  ask'd :  "  What  are  70a  doinf  , 

"  In  proaiicct  of  the  Fair  ensnlag  I 

"  New  work!  yoall  shew— Impreeakuu  splendid, 

"  Where  Learning  stands  by  Art  commended." 

K  I  say  "  No  i"— "  TIs  strange  I  what  none? 

"  At  least  then  promise-  next  but  one." 

Still  say  I  "  No :"— expostulation 

Aasomes  the  tone  of  Indlftnatlon : 

Tliat  Frankfort  mart's  so  strangely  slighted ; 

And  liroke  the  fUth— I  never  plighted. 

Again  these  quidnuncs  set  aside. 

With  letters,  ceaseless,  I'mannoy'di 

Italian,  English,  German,  French, 

AJl  on  my  studious  hours  entrench : 

"  What  last  has  been  achler'd,  and  ended  I 

"  What  are  the  impressions  next  intended  I" 

Kor  to  such  modest  queries  stinted. 

Of  Iwoks  la  print,  or  to  be  printed— 

A  tlkonsand  others  they  propound. 

Which  even  a  prophet  would  confound. 

But  stiU,  our  German  billets  douz 

Hie  interminable  theme  renew ; 

Remind  me  of  the  Fair— the  Fair — 

And  hold  me  constant  del>tor  tliere. 

Of  what  adtwntage  all  these  letters ) 
Not  aUmnlants  they  an,  but  fetters. 
As  though  you'd  spur  a  steed  that's  idle. 
Yet  i^MOL  his  progress  with  the  bridle. 
My  press  resents  the  condescension, 
TitX  to  such  foppery  gives  attention : 
Stands  still,  and  bids  them  longer  stay  for 
All  they  suggest,  desire,  and  pray  for. 

For  this  annoyance  then — be  sure 

Not  small— intent  to  Und  a  cure. 

Of  books  to  former  lUn  I've  given. 

Or  now  proiect,  by  leave  of  heaven. 

These  pages  few,  as  best  may  suit  yon. 

In  form  of  "  Catalogue"  salute  yon : 

Which  you'll  my  "  Rescript"  please  to  call, 

Addrest  to  none,  and  yet  to  aU. 

Thus,  "  Walls  I  whiten"— "two,"  sha !  tush— 

A  thousand — "with  a  single  brush." 

or  works  imprest,  or  held  in  view 
To  imprint,  deem  you  the  number  few? 
Reflect — the  custom  of  the^hir 
Deals  not  alike  with  every  ware) 
But  reckons  some  by  count  or  tale. 
Wliilst  weight,  of  others  ndes  the  sale. 

lu  1672,  and  about  the  same  year  of  his  agpe, 
says  Maittaire,  at  which  his  father  Robert  had 
pnnted  his  Latin  T'Aetaunu,  Henry  enriched  the 
republic  of  letters  with  the  important  fruit  of 
his  vigils  and  studies,  the  Greek  Thetavrut, 
which  be  inscribed  to  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  Elizabeth  queen  of 
Eneluid,  and  John  George,  marquis  of  Bran- 
dem>urg;  and  to  the  academic  institutions  of 
their  respective  dominions.  For  the  work  he 
had  obtaued  PriviUgiorum  Diplomati ;  that  of 
the  French  king,  in  1561,  and  that  of  the  em- 
peror, 1570.  This  ffreat  work  very  much  im- 
poverished his  family ;  and  to  add,  to  his  mis- 
fortune, Scapula,  his  servant,  treacherously  ex- 
tracted the  most  useful  parts,  and  publLdieid  an 
epitome,  which  destroyed  the  sale  of  the  Tht- 
taurui.    Such  were  the  ever  active  energies  of 


Henry's  mind ;  and  so  unwearied  was  his  zeai 
in  the  cause  of  learning,  that  immense  laboius 
achieved  became  incentives  to  further  pntjects 
and  exertions.    He  complains  that  great  pecnni- 
aiy  difficulties  were  occasioned  by  the  pubticatioii 
of  the  TTieiaunu;  though  of  araolute  bankrupt- 
cy, which  some  writers  have  recorded,  he  says 
nothing.    Certainly,  as  that  was  not  "a  sub- 
scribing age,"  few  patriots  of  the  great  republic 
of  letters  ever  ventured  upon  a  more  formidable 
outlay,  or  were  more  deserving  of  an  ample  re- 
muneration. How  iar  the  sale  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  great  woric  actually  remunerated  him,  we 
are  not  informed.    Fabricius  adds  probability  to 
a  conjecture,  that  the  Thetaunu  Grtecte  lAngruty 
was  executed  at  Geneva,  as  the  date  of  die 
work  coincided  with  the  dreadful  occurrence  of 
the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew.     Had  he  been 
domesticated  at  Paris,  when  that  horrible  insur- 
rection against  all  Huguenots  took  place,  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  uiat  either  the  kindness  of 
individual  friends,   or  any  precautions  of  his 
own,  could  have  preserved  him  or  his  family 
from  the  common  vengeance.    Whilst,  however, 
the  prominent  outlines  of   this  printer's  pro- 
fessional life  have  been  preserved,  we  remain  in 
almost  entire  ignorance  of  his  private  history  ; 
and  of  the  solicitudes  or  enjovments,  perils  or 
escapes,  with  which  it  is  probable  his  mortal 
career,  like  that  of  others,  was  diversified.    In 
a  word,  speaking  generally  of  Henry's  unsettled 
way  of  life,  Maittaire  thus  expresses  himself. 
"How  little  stationery  his  residence  was  at 
various  intervals,  is  shown  by  the  epistles  pre- 
fixed to  many  of  his  impressions.    Sometimes 
he  dates  from  Geneva,  as  in  the  years  1575, 
1578,  1588;  sometimes  from  Paris,  1579, 1581, 
1585;  sometimes  Viriaci,   1575,   1578;   some- 
times ex  villa  Grieriana,  near  Geneva,  1576, 
1579 ;  sometimes  Aureliis ;  sometimes  Lugduni ; 
moio  peregritumi  apud  exterai  modo  ou/iciu  ^md 
nu».    It  is  sufficiently  surprising  that  he  was 
able  to  bring  to  an  issue  so  many  of  his  labours, 
inasmuch    as  the  rumours  of  war  frequently 
broke  up  his  typographic  establishment,  in  the 
midst  of  its  operations."  The  same  author  justly 
adds,  that  the  interruptions  of  his  typographicsil 
labours  might  at  all  times  more  probably  be 
attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  to  indolence, 
which  was  little  compatible  with  his  disposition 
and  character. 

The  most  ardent  and  inde&tigable  exertions 
of  human  enthusiasm  and  industry  must  at 
length  find  a  period ;  and,  in  this  slight  sketch  of 
our  distinguished  typographer,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  shew  his  various  pereg^nations,  and  some 
little  of  his  labours.  Few  ever  experienced 
more  vicissitudes  in  the  literary  walks  of  life, 
or  more  discourag^ing  reverses  of  fortune.  Per- 
haps no  individual  scholar  ever  rendered  greater 
services  to  literature;  yet  none  ever  found  his 
own  erudition  turn  to  less  account  When  we 
consider  the  interruptions,  difficulties,  and  dis- 
courag^ements,  with  which  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly compelled  to  struggle,  our  admiration  of 
his  patience  and  perseverance,  and  our  astonish- 
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ment  at  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  lite- 
rary achievements,  must  be  pioportionably  in- 
creased. Maittaire  considers,  that  both  Robert 
and  Henry  united  in  their  own  persons  two 
qualities  rarely  to  be  found  in  typographers,  (at 
least  of  after  times,)  fidelity  and  erudition. 
They  evinced  equal  skill  and  zeal  in  Uie  pro- 
fession. At  length,  constantly  possessed  with  an 
attachment  to  his  native  country,  he  repaired  to 
Lyons  ;  where  he  died,  as  above  stated. 

Almeloveen*  had  been  informed,  that  the 
remains  of  Heniy  were  interred  in  the  cemeteiy 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  at  Paris;  and 
that  some  sepulchral  memorial  of  him  was  to  be 
seen  there.  But  Maittaire  believes  that  Lyons, 
the  place  of  his  decease,  was  also  that  of  his 
sepulture. 

Joannes  Fosthins,  a  physiciaa  of  Wurtzburg, 
composed  the  following  eulogr  to  his  memory  ; 
-which  seems  to  partake  as  much  of  the  ludicrous, 
as  of  the  serious ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  given : 

ToOaome,  the  IoTO'  Ihuigtat  voloae  to  IndJto  I 
And  tedtooB,  throogta  the  ff*,  to  hring  to  light  I 
Ccweleaa  thr  laboon  were  in  each  vocation, 
HnriT  I  O  man  of  wondnma  application. 

The  concluding  lines  of  a  monody  composed 
bjr  Paul  Stephens,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
might  fumisii  a  more  appropriate  inscription  to 
his  memory : 

TAMXKTI  DCLCISSIHO,  AC  TIM  MMUOUIM 

HKNRICO  8TEFHAN0, 

r.  mnrHAwva  hoiitub  tosuit. 

Teaaored  bards,  ttaeoflMnKaaonscanahedi 
Brine  re,  if  plaiatB  an  gratafti  to  tlie  dead. 
Not  HaMar,  dyiog,  Oneda  aaw  nnmored, 
MorfUtataenotthepangaor  him  beloved: 
Hat  did  the  LaUan  moaea  chedc  the  tear 
Of  aornnr,  that  bedewed  their  votary'a  Uer. 
Rla  inlae,  at  least,  though  Ollal  eflbrta  Call, 
To  apeak  ahall  atodlona  nlghta  and  daya  avail, 
And  land  the  man  by  toUaome  vlgfla  apent. 
O'er  hie  cold  grave  a  deathleaa  monument, 

Henry  Stephens  adopted  the  vutrk  or  ^^mho- 
hm  iypographieum,  which  was  used  by  his 
father,  namely,  the  olive,  with  the  inscription. 
Noli  altum  ta^ere,  and  occasionally  peniaps, 
with  the  additional  words,  ud  time.  In  his 
Homer  of  1688,  he  exhibits,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary device,  a  cipher,  or  Maittaire  terms  it, 
"  nota  eompemKaria  tui  nomtnu ,-"  which  is  also 
affixed  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
T^etaunu  lAngiut  Gncett. 

The  fullest  list  of  publications  executed  by 
the  illustrious  family  of  the  Stephenses,  is  by 
Michael  Maittaire,  Stephanonm  Hittoria,  vitat 
ipmrmn,  ac  libros  compUcetetu.  8vo.  Londini, 
1709.t  This  esteemed  work  is  now  rare :  at  the 
end  of  the  second  part  ought  to  be  found  an 
Appendix  of  four  leaves.    This  was  the  first 


*  Ttaeodorl  Janaaen  ab  Almeloveen  de  Vltla  SravHAMo- 
BUH,  eelebrinm  trpograptaonun,  Dlaaertatlo  SpiatoUca;  In 
qua  de  Stephanonim  atlipe,  indefinaia  laboribna,  vaila 
nirtana,  atqne  llbris,  qnoa  oild  enuUto  eorondem  offldna 
emendatlaainue  Impreaaoe  onqnam  exhlbaemnt,  aabjecto 
illomm  indioe,  agltnr.    St  Amatel.  lOss,  Svo. 

t  Themmrm  Ormem  Lingtim.  London:  I8I(-»,  faUo. 
39  paita,  pobliabed  at  89  (oiiwaa,  large  paper  pnbliahed 
at78gnineaa. 


specimen  of  Maittaire's  great  sUll  in  Qrpographi- 
mJ  antiquities.  The  life  of  Blobert  Stephens,  in 
Latin,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author,  with 
a  new  and  complete  list  of  his  works,  is  prefixed 
to  the  improved  edition  of  R,  Stephens's  The. 
KNtnu,  1734,  4  vols,  folio  (Lit.  An.  of  xviii. 
Cent.  vol.  iv.  p.  560.) 

The  reader  is  also  referred  to  a  View  o/  (Ae 
early  Parisian  Greek  Prete.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
P.  Greswell,  2  vols.  8vo.  1833,  for  which  the 
compiler  is  partly  indebted  for  the  above  sketch. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  [Bibliotheea  Snuexiana,  vol.  i. 
pa.rt  ii,  page  390)  has  said,  that "  the  Stephenses 
printed  no  less  Uian  forty-five  different  editions 
of  the  bible  in  various  languages,  and  at  a  time 
when  great  persecuUons  were  raised  against 
those  who  professed  to  give  publicity  to  the 
genuine  holy  scriptntes." 

1599.  Jacobus  Stoer,  a  printer  of  Oenera,  &e- 
qnentlv  omitted  the  name  of  the  town  where  he 
residea.  He  printed  the  EmhUtHota  etanfiguris, 
a  work  which  Henry  Stephens  had  left  unfinished 
at  his  death. 

1599.  The  first  authorised  version  of  the  Co- 
tholic  Bible  in  Poland,  was  printed  at  Ciaoow, 
b^  Andrew  Petricovius,  in  folio,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Stanislaus  Kamkowski,  archbishop  of 
Gnezn.  This  translation  was  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  had  been  determined  upon, 
and  ordered  to  be  made  by  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
and  the  publication  was  subsequenUy  approved 
by  pope  Clement  VIII.  Jacob  Wuyck  was  the 
translator.  He  was  a  native  of  Poland,  bom  of 
honest  pious  parents,  and  from  childhood  in- 
clined to  stuay.  In  July,  1571,  he  took  the 
oaths  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  After  filling 
several  high  religious  and  literary  offices  in 
Transylvania  and  Poland,  he  expired  at  Cracow, 
July  27,  1597,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
a^  amid  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  brethren  of 
his  order. 

1699.  In  this  year  the  hall  of  the  Stationen' 
company  underwent  as  great  a  purgation  as  was 
earned  on  in  Don  Quiitote's  library.  Mais- 
ton's  Pyffnudion,  Marlowe's  Ond,  The 
Satirei  of  Hall  and  Marston,  the  Epigrame  of 
Davis,  the  Skawdowe  of  Trutht,  in  epigrams 
and  satires.  Snarling  Sat^et,  The  Booke  agaiml 
Women,  The  xv.  ioyei  of  Marriage,  and  the 
Caltha  Paetarum,  were  ordered  for  immediate 
confiagration,  by  the  prelates  Whitgift  and  Ban- 
croft By  the  same  authority  all  the  books  of 
Nash  and  Gabriel  Harvey  were  anathematised; 
and  like  thieves  and  outlaws  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  wheresoever  they  maye  be  found.  It  was 
decreed  that  no  satires  or  epigrams  should  be 
printed  for  the  future.  No  plavs  were  to  be 
printed  without  the  inspection  ana  nermisaon  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  and  tne  bishop  of 
London ;  nor  any  Englishe  Historyet,  novels,  and 
romances,  without  the  pennission  of  the  privy 
council.  Any  pieces  of  this  nature  unlicensed, 
or  now  at  large  and  wandering  abroad,  were  to 
be  diligently  sought,  recalled,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  ecclesiastical  arm  at  London  House.— 
Warion. 
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1099.  A  special  licence  gave  Thomas  Wrisfat,  I 
or  Wight,  the  exclusive  right  of  printina;  all  law 
books  for  thirty  years.    T.  R.  apud  Westm.  10 
Martii,  pat.  4l8t  Eliz.  p.  4.     Dugdale's  Oriy.  p. 
61.     {Ames,  p.  307.] 

lfi(&.  The  printeTS  of  Scotland  had  no  Hebrew 
or  Greek  types  until  this  year,  for  all  the  places 
where  these  were  to  have  been,  were  left  blank, 
and  filled  up  with  the  pen. 

1S98,  Jan.  16.  Died,  Edmund  Spencer,  an 
eminent  English  poet,  and .  author  of  the  Fairy 
Queen.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1653.  His 
liist  production  was  the  Shepherd's  Calender, 
which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
became  his  patron,  and  introduced  him  to  court. 
In  1578,  he  was  sent  abroad  on  some  mission  by 
the  earl  of  Leicester;  and  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1586,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Spencer 
Kilcolman  castle,  distant  three  English  miles 
from  Doneraile,  in  Ireland,  where  he  attended 
Lord  Grey,  as  secretorr.  Kilcolman  castle,  with 
3,028  acres  of  land,  at  the  rate  of  £17  Ss.  6d. 
was  granted  to  our  poet,  on  the  same  condition 
with  the  other  undertakers  (as  they  were  termed) 
between  whom  the  forfeited  Desmond  estate  was 
divided.  These  conditions  implied  a  residence 
on  the  ground,  and  their  chief  object  seems  to 
have  been  the  peopling  Munster  with  English 
families;  a  favourite  project  of  Elizabeth's  for 
strengthening  the  Englisli  influence  in  Ireland, 
by  creating  the  tie  of  consanguinity  between  the 
two  countries. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  castle  was  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  Spencer  for  about  ten  years, 
during  which  time  he  composed  the  works  that 
have  chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame.  But  the 
turbulent  and  indignant  spirit  of  the  Irish 
legarded  not  the  haunts  of  the  muse  as  sacred, 
and  wrapped  the  poet's  dwelling  in  flames.  An 
infant  child  of  Spencer's,  together  with  his  most 
valuableproperty,  were  consumed,  and  he  return- 
ed into  England; — where,  dejected, and  broken- 
hearted, he  died  soon  after,  at  an  inn  in  King- 
street,  Westminster. 

The  visits  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Snencer, 
at  Kilcolman,  increase  the  interest  attached  to 
the  place,  and  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
questionable.    To  the  advice  of  Raleigh,  the 

Eublication  of  the  first  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
as  been  ascribed  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  poeti- 
cal intercourse  between  such  minds  and  in  such 
distracting  scenes,  is  a  delightful  recollection 
that  almost  warms  the  heart  into  romance. 

Raleigh,  it  will  be  recollected,  became  Spen- 
cer's patron  upon  the  death  of  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  he  celebrates  under  the  title  of  7%e 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.  Raleigh  also  ensured 
Spencer  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  a  pension  of 
£50  per  annum,  and  the  distinction  of  her 
laureate. 

Besides  the  Shepherd's  Calender  and  the  Fairy 
Queen,  Spencer  wrote  several  other  poems  of 
considerable  extent,  and  also  some  works  in 
prose,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  point 
out  a  way  for  the  settlement  of  that  country. 


It  is  said  lord  Burleigh  withheld  the  bonnty 
Elizabeth  intended  for  Spencer.  But  be  is  more 

stigmatized  in  these  remarkable  lines,  where  the 
misery  of  dependence  on  court  favour  is  painted 
in  fine  colours : 

FnUUtUeknow'itthoii.  tiMt  hu  not  tiled. 

What  hell  it  is.  In  suing  long:  to  bide ; 
To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent  j 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ^ 
To  have  rby  princess'  grace,  yet  want  her  peers; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soal  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eat  thy  heart  thro'  comfortless  despair; 
To  fawn,  to  cropch,  to  w.ut,  to  ride,  to  run ; 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

Mother  HiMarfi  Tate. 

These  lines  exaspeiated  still  more  the  inele- 
gant, Burleigh.  So  true  is  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  that  even  the  sighs  of  a  miserable 
man  are  sometimes  resented  as  an  aflront  byhiiD 
who  is  the  occasion  of  them. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  panegyrical 
rhymer  than  Spencer,  and  yet  so  fine  and  ethe- 
real is  his  incense,  that  the  breath  of  morning  is 
not  more  cool  and  salutary  : 

It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  Chastity 
That  fayrest  virtue  far  above  tiie  r^t^ 
For  which  what  needs  me  fetch  from  Vmaj, 
Koireiue  eosaroples  it  to  have  exprest, 
SlQi  it  is  sbilned  In  my  soveraine's  brest. 
And  form'd  so  Ilvdy  on  each  perfect  part. 
That  to  all  ladies,  who  have  it  protest, 
Needs  but  behold  the  ponrtraict  of  her  part. 
If  ponrtray'd  it  might  be  by  any  living  art; 
But  living  wrt  may  not  least  part  ezpressc. 
Nor  life-resembling  pencil  it  can  paint, 
All  it  were  Zeozie  or  Praxiteles— 
His  diedale  hand  would  faile  and  greatly  faynt. 
And  her  peifections  with  bis  error  taynt ; 
Ne  poet's  wit  tluU:  passeth  painter  farre — 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt,  tec. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Life  of  Spencer,*  has  made 
many  ingenious  remarks  on  the  false  taste  of 
some  of  our  poets  of  that  period,  and  particu- 
larly on  that  absurd  propensity  which  dis- 
tinguished many  of  them,  to  accommodate  the 
English  language  to  the  metres  of  the  ancients. 
The  absurdity,  however,  did  not  escape  the 
animadvei"sions  of  the  critics  and  satirists  of 
those  times.  Bishop  Hall  terms  such  effusions 
"  rhymeless  numbers."  In  his  sixth  Satire  he 
thus  speaks  of  them  : 

Whoever  saw  a  colt  wanton  and  wild. 
Yoked  with  a  slow-foot  ox  on  fallow  field. 
Can  right  arced  how  tiandsomely  besets 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactylete. 
If  Jove  speak  English  in  a  thund'rtng  dond. 
Thwick,  timack,  and  rif  raff  roars  he  out  aloud, 
Ke  on  the  forged  mint  that  did  create 
New  coin  of  words  never  arUculate. 

Strangle  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  not  long 
since  an  attempt  to  revive  this  foolery ;  but  the 
very  happy  ridicule  of  the  writers  of  the  poetry 
in  the  periodieal  work  of  the  Aniijaeobin,  ex- 
tinguished it,  it  may  be  hoped  for  ever.  Few 
can  forget  the  humorous  effu^ons  of  the  Needy 
Knife  Grinder. — Beloe. 

*  The  best  edition  of  Spencer's  works  is  that  of  Todd, 
with  notes,  of  1805,  B  vols.  Bro. 

Spencer's  Poetical  works,  B  vols,  crown  Svo.  William 
Pickering,  London,  1S34. 
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1699,  Not.  29.  DUd,  Cbrmtophbr  Bameb, 
printeTto  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  70ch  year  of  his 
age,  and  has  erected  to  his  memory,  where  he  is 
buried,  against  the  north  wall  of  uie  chancel  of 
St.  Mary's  church  at  Datchet,  near  Windsor, 
Bucks,  a  handsome  altar  monument  of  white 
and  black  marble,  supported  by  two  pillais  of 
red  veined  marble  at  tne  top,  on  the  dexter  side 
these  arms,  or,  on  a  fesse  dancetty  azure  three 
fleur-de-lis,  of  the  first  being  Barker's.  On  a 
sinister  side,  the  arms  sJso  on  another  shield  im- 
paled per  chevron  or,  and  azure  three  mullets 
coiinterchanged,  being  the  arms  of  Day,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  whose  daughter  was  wife  to  Robert 
Barker. 

On  a  black  marble  tablet  is  this  inscription . — 

PliS  MIKORIJB 

CHBISTOrHIRI  BaKESB  AmHISIBI 

9BEBNI881UA  RBOIMJV  ElIZABBTBJB  TTPOOKArBl 

QUI  TTrOORArBIAM  ANOLICANAH 

IiATBBITIAll  INTINIT  HABNOBBAM  BBtiaOIT 

PABBNTIS  OPTIHI 

BT 

KaCSBLIS  BAKBBB  DILBCTIHIIUi  coHioaia 

QUji  DTODBNA  FBOLB  ITSCBPTA 

TNDBNA  0TPBBSTITB 

QVOQVOT  IU.AM  NOBCBBB  CONTIOIT 

TBUTB  ■OUM  DBSIDBBIUII  BBLISUIT 

roiui 

ObIIT  JtUI  It  ANHO  DOHIMI  IMT. 

jBTATis  trm  St. 

Here  Barker  Ues,  once  printer  to  the  axnra, 

Whose  worka  of  Bit  •oqair'd  a  TBst  renown. 

Time  nw  hla  worth,  and  apread  around  blf  Aunc^ 

That  fMnf e  primtert  mif^ht  Imprint  the  aame. 

Bnt  when  hla  itrentth  oonld  work  the  preaa  no  more. 

And  hla  last  aheeta  were  folded  Into  abffe, — 

Pnre  fUth,  with  hope,  (the  i^reateattieaanrea  glTen,) 

Open'd  their  gates,  and  bade  Um  paaa  to  heaven. 

Chkistopher  and  Robert  Barker  dwelt 
in  Patemoster-row,  at  the  sign  of  the  Tyger's 
Head,  and  kept  a  shop  in  Paul's  church-yard, 
at  the  rign  of  the  Grasshopper.  They  came  of 
an  ancient  family,  being  descended  from  Christo- 
pher Barker,  knight,  king  at  arms.  Edward 
Barker,  who  probably  might  be  falher  to  Chris- 
topher the  printer,  was  by  a  will  dated  Dec.  31, 
1549,  appointed  heir  to  one  William  Barker,  his 
cousin,  who  had  a  considerable  estate  of  houses 
in  London,  but  nothing  in  any  county,  and  died 
the  2nd  of  January  aitei  he  had  ma[de  his  will. 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  our  Christopher, 
and  to  Robert  his  only  son,  a  patent,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  father's  great  improvement  of 
the  art  of  printing:  king  James  I.  May  10,  1603, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  same 
patent  to  Christopher,  son  of  the  said  Robert,  to 
hold  the  same  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with 
a  proviso,  that  if  Christopher  should  die  before 
his  father,  then  his  heiis,  &c.,  should  have  it  for 
four  years  after  his  father  Robert's  death. 

July  19,  1603,  a  special  license  was  granted 
to  Robert  for  printing  all  the  statutes  during  his 
life.  James  1.  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  sounds,  and  an  annual  rent  of 
twenty  pounds,  oemised  to  Robert  Barker,  Upton 
manor,  for  twenty-two  years.  The  rent  soon 
aAer  was  raised  to  forty  pounds  per  annum. 


William  Ball,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the 
Regulating  of  Printing,  16dl,  as  quoted  by 
Ames,  v.  ii.  p.  1091,  expressly  states  that  Robert 
Barker  had  paid  for  amendment,  or  correcting 
the  translation  of  the  bible,  the  considerable  sum 
of  £3,500,  therefore  his  heirs  had  the  right  of 
printing  it.  The  magnitude  of  this  sum  seems 
to  show,  as  Mr.  Herbert  has  remarked  in  a  note, 
that  it  must  have  been  paid  to  the  translators  as 
the  whole  remuneration  of  their  labours. 

James  I.  Feb.  11, 1616,  in  the  four^nth  of 
his  reign,  granted  the  same  to  Robert,  son  of  the 
said  Robert,  for  thirty  yean,  to  commence  from 
the  death  of  Robert  the  father.  Chailea  I. 
July  20,  1627,  in  the  tliird  of  his  reign,  having 
notice  that  the  several  interests  of  the  Barkers 
were  assigned  over  to  Bouham  Norton  and  John 
Bill,  confirmed  the  said  assignment  to  Norton 
and  Bill.  Charles  I.  Sept.  26,  1635,  in  the 
eleventh  of  his  reign,  grant^  the  same  to  Charles 
and  Matthew  BaAer,  two  other  sons  of  Robert 
the  father,  after  the  expiration  of  the  four  yeais, 
to  Christopher's  heirs,  and  the  thirty  years  to 
Robert  dieir  brother.  Robert,  to  whom  queen 
Elizabeth  granted  the  office  for  life,  1589,  died 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  Jan.  10,  1645:  so  that 
Christopher's  four  years  ended  Jan  10,  1689. 
Robert  the  son's,  began  Jan.  1649,  and  expired 
Jan.  10,  1679.  Charles  II.  Dec.  24,  1676,  in 
the  27th  of  his  reign,  grants  the  same  to  Thomas 
Newcomb  and  Henty  Hills  for  thirty  years,  to 
commence  after  the  expiration  of  the  respectire 
terms  granted  to  the  Barkers.  Charles  and 
Matthew  Barker's  began  Jan.  10,  1679,  and 
exmied  Jan.  10,  1709. 

The  Barkers,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
period,  used  a  cut  of  a  man  barking  timber, 
consequently  he  was  denominated  a  Barker. 
Quere;  would  not  a  barking  dog  have  been 
equally  applicable? 

The  above  list  of  patents  relates  only  to  the 
Barkert,  but  the  office  of  king's  printer  will  be 
more  fully  treated  on  under  the  year  1662,  fott. 

In  the  Burghley  manuscripts*  is  a  memorial 
of  the  stationers'  company,  signed  by  Christo* 
pher  Barker,  stating,  that  pursuant  to  the  orden 
of  government,  they  had  made  search  in  every 
printing-house,  to  ascertain  what  works  were  in 
progress,  and  had  met  with  resistance  from 
Roger  Ward. 

1599.  The  teourge  ofmllainit,vithadditioHt 
of  new  tatyre$.     12mo.. 

1699.  Georoe  Shaw  printed  the  following 
work :  Encomivm  illtutrit.  Ueroit,  D.  Roh. 
Dumitit  Ettexii,  et  alia  poemata,  autort  G*il. 
Vaughanno  Matidunemi.  8«o. 


*  The  Borghlcy  papers  state  from  the  dioeetan'ieertiil. 

catc.  1567,  that  then  were  then  in  London,  and  Its  im- 
mediate yicinit;,  3,833  Dutchmen,  7M  Frenchmen,  137 
ItalUna,  10  Venetiiuia,  sS  Spaniards,  u  Portapieae,  1 
Grecians,  a  Blackmorea,  1  Dane,  and  bat  AS  Soots. 

To  show  the  value  of  money  and  the  method  of  travell- 
ing,  it  is  atated  by  lord  Burleigh,  (to  follow  the  worda  cf 
his  diary,)  about  sixty-three  days  coming  Ihnn  Scotland 
to  Greenwich  having  had  ^t  per  diem  i  and  for  postage, 
with  twenty-two  horsea  from  JUmdon  to  Idinburgit,  and 
Ax>m  thence  back  to  London,  4ffll7. 

3  I 
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1699.  Hu  fieataKt  hittory  of  the  two  angry 
women  of  Abington,  with  the  humor  am  mirth  of 
Dieke  Cooniet,  and  Niehola$  Proverbes,  tico 
terving  men.  A*  it  wot  lately  playde  by  the 
right  honorable  the  earle  of  ffotting/utm,  lord 
high  admiral,  hit  tertumts.  By  Henry  Porter, 
rent.  4to.  Imprinted  at  London,  for  William 
Ferbrand,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop,  at 
the  coiner  of  Colman-stieete,  neere  Lothbury. 
This  writer  produced  only  this  piece,  which  is  in 
the  Garrick  collection.  Sold  at  Wright's  sale 
forjei  ]2(.;  at  Pearson's,  for£l  lis.  Od. 

1599.  Died,  William  Le  Bee,  a  celebrated 
letter-founder  and  engraver  of  Paris.  He  was 
bom  at  Tonrs,  in  1 525  ;  his  father  was  a  nuble 
burgeoise,  and  supplied  the  famous  Robert  Ste- 
phens with  paper,  in  whose  house  young  Le 
Bee  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  got  an  in- 
sight into  the  composition  of  the  types  of  that 
celebrated  printing-house.  He  afterwards,  by 
order  of  Francis  I.  made  those  beautiful  types 
which  Robert  Stephens  used  ;  and  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,*  employed  him  to  prepare  the  t^pes  for 
the  Antwerp  PolyglolU  In  1546  Le  Bee  took  a 
journey  to  Venice,  where  he  wasmuch  employed. 
He  returned  to  Paiis,  and  practised  his  art  with 
much  success  until  his  decease,  which  took  place 
about  the  beginning  of  l.'i99. 

Henry  Le  Bee,  son  of  the  above,  was  a 
printer  at  Paris.  His  sons  and  grandsons  signa- 
lized themselves  in  the  typogi-aphic  art.  The 
last  of  them  died  in  the  year  1686. 

1600.  John  Woolfe,  city  printer,  a  fish- 
monger, used  the  art  of  printmg,  and  (as  Stow 
says,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  p.  223)  in  a  con- 
test between  the  patentees  and  the  stationers' 
company,  taking  upon  him  as  a  captain  in  this 
cause,  was  content  with  no  agreement,  but  gene- 
rally affirmed,  that  he  might  and  would  print 
any  lawful  book,notwithstanding  any  command- 
ment of  the  queen.  And  to  that  end  had  in- 
censed the  popularity  of  London,  as  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  somewhat  dangerously.  And  with 
him  several  of  the  rest  changing  tlieir  minds, 
were  associated,  and  laboured  to  overthrow  those 
privileges  the  queen  had  granted, or  could  grant. 
Whereupon  the  abovesaid  committees  of  the 
stationers'  company,  finding  them  so  disordered, 
would  have  bound  them  to  appear  before  the 
queen's  council,  which  they  promised  to  do ;  bat 
after  conference  with  their  abettors  refused ;  and 
still  prosecuted  their  complaints  to  her  majesty, 
garnishing  the  same  with  pretences  of  the  liber- 
ties of  London,  and  the  common  wealth  of  the 
said  company;  and  saying,  the  queen  was  de- 
ceived by  those  that  were  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing such  privileges.  He  afterwards  was  in 
such  favour  with  the  citizens,  that  he  was  made 


*  Died  September  IS,  1508,  In  the  73id  year  ofhls.  "  He 
waa  a  monarch  and  a  christian,  and  equally  defective  in 
1>oth  these  diaiacters:  in  the  former  case,  because  his 
inteUeetoal  ejre  constantly  soared  above,  and  never  des- 
cended beneath  the  limits  ofhis  own  sphere.  Bis  religious 
creed  was  gloomy  and  unmercUtal,  because  Us  deity  was 
a  tremeadoos  hong :  he  had  noUtins  to  hope  ihnn  his 
benevolence."— SeM/<er.  He  was  buried  in  the  Escuiial, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  III. 


Srinter  to  the  honourable  city  of  London.  In 
lartin  Maiprelate's  piece,  p.  23,  he  is  repre- 
sented cruel,  and  called  John  Woolfe  (alias 
Machivill),  beadle  of  the  stationers,  and  most 
tormenting  executioner  of  Waldegrave's  goods, 
&c.  He  dwelt  at  Paul's  Chain,  and  in  Distaff- 
lane,  over  against  the  sig^  of  the  Castle,  and 
had  a  shop  in  Pope's-h^  alley,  in  Lombard- 
street,  in  1598.  He  was  city  printer  in  1581, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Wiudet. 


JohnWoolfe  used  the  mark 
of  a  fleur-de-lis  seeding,  and 
sometimes  about  it,  Ubiqve 
JloTescit. 


A  vxrman'i  leoorth  defended  agaitut  all  the  men 
in  the  world ;  proving  them  to  be  more  perfect, 
excellent,  and  abtolute  in  all  vertuous  actioiu 
than  any  man  of  what  ouality  toever.  Written 
by  one  that  hath  heard  much,  seen  much,  but 
knows  a  great  deal  more.  1599.  4to. 

A  quip  for  an  upstart  courtier  ;  or  a  quaint 
dispute  between  velvet  breeches,  and  cloth  bnechet. 
Wherein  is  plainly  set  doune  the  disorders  in  all 
estates  and  trades.  1592.  4(o. 

In  1592,  when  the  four  or  five  first  books  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul*  in  French,  were  delivered  to 
John  Woolfe  to  be  translated  and  printed,  the 
signature  of  bishop  Aylmer)'  was  affixed  to  every 
book  of  the  original.  Hence  Dekkefs  familiarity 
of  expression  in  the  Untrussing  of  the  Humour- 
ous Poet, 

"  Farewell,  my  sweet  Amadis  de  Qaul." 

KiOO,  Feb.  17.  Jordanus  Brunos  was  burnt 
alive  on  this  day,  by  the  inquisition  of  Rome. 
He  was  bom  at  Nole,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
was  at  first  a  Dominican,  then  went  to  Geneva, 
and  turned  Calvinist;  afterwards  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  wrote  against  all  religions.    Leaving 


*  £«•  llngt  Quartre  UvreM  d'AmadU  de  Oaulf,  tmdvit 
par  KichatM  de  Heritram  et  autra,  tare  le  Thretor.  H 
vols,  in  ISmo.  and  s  vols,  in  8vo.  in  all  9€  vols.  U>nd. 
1S7S. 

This  is  esteemed  the  most  celebrated  and  best  of  his 
romances.  No  book  ever  created  a  greater  sensation  oa 
its  flist  publication.  Its  popularity  exceeded  all  bounds. 
All  ranks  of  society  were  infatuated  with  tbe  V*'<^ 
Amadis  was  in  every  body's  tiand,  and  formally  qnoMd 
upon  every  occasion.  The  clergy  became  alarmed  mt  its 
success ;  and  the  learned  Jesuit  Possevln,  even  eighteen 
years  after  the  publication,  complains  that  the  impression 
it  produced  was  still  unaltered.  "  It  bad  warped  the 
minds  of  the  French  nation  from  their  ancient  notioiu 
and  studies,  and  introduced  a  neglect  of  the  ser^turte. 
He  adds  his  solemn  conviction,  "  that  the  Devil  instigated 
Luther  to  procure  the  translation  into  French,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilit&Ung  his  grand  scheme  of  ovcrthrowijig  we 
catholic  religion."  This  rare  book  was  disposed  of  at  the 
sale  of  colonel  Stanley,  1813,  for  ^esi  lU.  This  cop/ 
was  formerly  Madame  Pompadour's. 

t  John  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  died  at  Folharo, 
Jane  3,  It94 :  burled  In  8t  Paul's. 
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London,  he  went  to  Wittembem,  embraced 
Lutheianism,  and  gut  liberty  to  teacn  his  philoso- 
phy publicly.  Here  he  made  himself  so  many 
enemies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decamp ;  and  he 
desperately  determined  to  revisit  his  native 
country.  On  his  return  he  was  seized  by  the 
inquisitors  of  Venice,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where 
he  lay  in  prison  for  the  space  of  two  years.  He 
suffered  death,  which  he  might  have  averted 
eight  days  before,  by  a  recantation,  with  forti- 
tude. The  philosophical  writings  of  Bruno, 
which  have  become  very  rare,  display  a  classical 
cultivation  of  mind,  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit 
of  ancient  philosophy,  wit,  and  satire,  as  well  as  a 
profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  Most  of  them  were  published  be- 
tween 15^  and  1591.  The  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers since  his  time  have  borrowed  much  from 
him.  Among  recent  writers,  Schelling  resembles 
him  the  most  in  metaphysics  and  his  philoso- 
phical views  of  nature,  and  has  given  his  name 
to  one  of  his  philosophical  writings. 

1600.  Newa  from  Flmmdert.  A  new  ballad 
of  the  great  overthrow,  that  the  valliant  captaine 
Oiaue  Maurice,  sir  Francis  Veere,  and  other  of 
the  queene  of  England's  friends,  gaue  to  the 
archduke,  and  his  army  of  Spaniards,  upon 
Sunday  the  22d  of  June  last  past,  1600.  To  the 
tune  of  lusty  gallant. 

It  hegini. 

Yon  that  be  desirous,  and  therein  take  delight,  Ac. 

E7td$, 

Thus  have  yon  heaid  the  service 

Of  these  oar  English  friends. 
That  still  with  losse  of  life  and  Ummes 

The  Flemish  state  defends. 
God  banish  thence  idolatric, 

'Riat  Englishmen  may  say  : 
That  still  we  haue  in  spight  of  Spalne 

Some  ftcndes  beyond  the  sea. — Finit. 

1600,  June  22.  An  order  of  the  privy  council, 
inhxhiting  all  public  performances  tUiout  the 
city,  except  in  two  houses,  the  Globe  and  the 
Bankside.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  two 
companies  should  play  "  twice  a-week,  and  no 
oftener;"  and  especially  they  shall  refrain  to 
play  on  the  sabbath  day. 

ft  was  customary,  at  this  time,  to  carry  tahh 
book»,  (as  they  were  called,)  to  the  theatre,  and 
either  from  curiosity,  or  enmity  to  the  author,  or 
some  other  motive,  to  write  down  passages  of 
the  play.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
Shakspeare's  dramas  underwent  this  fate,  and 
that  some  of  the  old  quartos  were  published 
from  some  of  these  imperfect  copies. 

The  prices  of  admission  to  the  theatres  in  the 
reign  oi  queen  Elizabeth,  were  considerably 
under  the  sums  charged  at  the  present  day,  even 
on  reference  to  the  relative  value  of  money  at 
both  periods.  The  cost  varied  from  the  gallery 
at  two-pence,  to  the  lords'  room,where  the  charge 
was  one  shilling.  The  lords'  room,  situated 
over  the  stage,  answered  to  the  present  stage 
boxes.  Ben  Jonson  in  the  prologue  to  Every 
Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  acted  for  the  first  time 


at  the  Olobe,  on  Bankside,  in  1599,  says,  "  Let 
me  never  live  to  look  so  high  as  the  two-penny 
room  again ;"  and  in  the  same  play  mention  is 
made  of  "the  lords'  room  over  the  stage." 
Decker,  in  his  Belman  of  London ;  brimjing  to 
Light  the  mott  Notorious  Villanie*  that  an  now 
practited  in  the  Kingdom,  first  printed  in  1608, 
also  says, "  Pay  youtoo-pence  to  a  player,and  yon 
may  sit  in  the  gallery,"  while  in  a  play  from  the 
pen  of  Middleton,  "one  of  them  is  a  nip:  I 
took  him  once  into  the  two-penny  gallery  at  the 
Fortune."  It  appears  that  the  price  of  admis- 
sion to  the  loTcb  room  over  the  stage,  at  the 
S:riod  above  alluded  to,  was  one  shilling,  for 
ecker,  in  his  GtWs  Hornbook,  printed  in  1609, 
says,  "  At  a  new  play  you  take  up  the  twelve 
penny  room,  next  the  stage,  because  the  lords 
and  you  may  seem  to  bee  hail  fellow  well  meL" 

The  customary  price  of  the  copy  of  a  play  to 
the  booksellers,  at  this  time,  appears  to  have 
been  twenty  nobles,  or  £6  13*.  4d.  The  usual 
presen  t  from  the  patron  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
was  40<.  Dramatic  poets  were  in  those  times,  as 
at  present,  admitted  gratit  into  the  theatre. 

The  ancient  custom  of  concluding  the  play 
with  a  prayer  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  king  and  queen,  if  it  were  acted  in  the  pub- 
lic theatres,  probably  gave  birth  to  the  common 
addition  to  the  modem  playbills,  Vivant  Rex  et 
Regina.  If  the  plav  was  acted  in  a  private 
house,  the  patrons  of  it  were  prayed  for. 

\Si&9.  Angelus  Roccha,  in  his  appendix  to  the 
Biblia  ^pottolica  Vaticani,  speaking  of  the  li- 
brary of  cardinal  Launcelot,  says,  it  was  "  cele- 
brated as  well  on  account  of  the  books  (for  there 
are  seven  thousand  volumes,)  as  for  the  beauti- 
ful binding,  their  admirable  order,  and  magnifi- 
cent ornaments." 

1599.  The  number  of  master  printers  in  the 
whole  of  London,  were  twenty-two  ;  the  journey- 
men amounted  to  about  sixty.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  there  were  not  any  other  printers 
allowed  iu  the  kingdom,  except  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  number 
of  persons  who  exercised  the  art  in  England, 
from  its  introduction  in  1474,  to  the  end  of  this 
century,  was  about  two  hundred  ;  in  Scotland, 
eleven ;  in  Ireland,  two  ;  and  in  Wales,  one. 

1600.  One  Compendious  Buik  of  Godly  and 
Spiritual  Sanges,  colletit  out  of  lundrye  partes 
of  the  Scripture,  with  lundrye  other  Ballates, 
changritout  ofvrophaine  Unguis  in  godly  Sangis, 
for  avoyding  of  Sin  and  Harlotry,  with  augmeK- 
tation  of  syndrie  gude  and  godly  BaUates,  not 
contenet  in  the  first  edition. 

Exactly  correctit  and  newlie  printed  in  Edin. 
burgh  be  Robert  Smith,  dwelling  at  the  Nether 
Bow.     1600. 

Of  the  above  curious  hook,  Beloe  i>ever  saw 
or  heard  of  any  copy  but  that  which  is  in  the 
Roxburgh  collection. 

1600.  NiNiAN  Newton  and  Arnold  Hat- 
field printed  some  works  in  partnership,  and 
others  separately.  Newton  dwelt  in  Lothbury, 
and  kept  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Brazen  Serpent, 
iu  St.  rant's  church  yard. 
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1000, /on.  13.  iXei,  Francis  Coldock,  sta- 
tioner and  printer,  whose  dwelling  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Oreen  Draf^on,  in  Sl  Paul's  church 
ywrd.  He  was  master  of  the  stationers'  company 
in  1691,  and  again  in  1595,  and  gave  them  "  a 
silver  college  pot."  On  a  pillar  in  St.  Faith's 
church,  under  St.  Paul's,  was  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Near  to  thli  place  lleth  burled  the  body  of  Fnocb  Col- 
doek,  twice  muter  of  the  company  of  stationera,  who  de- 
parted tllis  life  the  XIII  day  of  January,  1600,  beln?  of  the 
a^  of  three  score  and  twelve  years ;  who  married  Alice, 
the  widow  of  Richard  Wateraon  j  and  had  issue  by  her  two 
dancbtm.  Joane,  married  to  William  Ponsonby,  stv 
tioaiar  j  and  Anne,  who  died  youn; .  The  said  Alice  was 
ttie  danghter  of  Simon  Barton,  citizen  and  waxchandler 
of  London. 

1600.  Thomas  Pdrfoot  was  a  printer  and 
stationer,  and  had  a  shop  in  St.  Paul's  church 
wd,  at  the  sign  of  the  Lucretia,  within  the  New 
Rents,  in  Newrate  market ;  he  likewise  dwelt 
opposite  St.  Sepmchre's  church,  and  other  places. 
The  first  work  with  the  imprint  of  Thomas  Pur- 
foot  is  dated  1004.  In  1588  he  printed  as  the 
assign  of  Richard  Tottle.  He  printed  sixty 
works,  to  which  he  affixed  the  annexed  mono- 
gtam  as  bis  device. 


1600.  Qabriel  Simpson  printed  a  content  of 
teripture,  by  Hugh  Broughton.*  Dedicated  to 
queen  EUzabeth.  Finely  printed,  with  many 
good  engravings  upon  copper ;  also,  a  large 
map  of  the  north  part,  from  the  equinoctial,  with 
the  ancient  seats  of  the  first  families.  8vo. 
Printed  with  William  White.  His  dwelling 
was  at  the  AVTiite  Horse,  in  Fleet-lane. 

1600.  Thomas  Charde  dwelt  in  Bishopsgate 
church-yard,  and  had  carried  on  business  from 
1582,  though  few  works  bear  his  imprint. 


•  No  XngUsh  biblical  writer  attracted  so  mnch  notice 
dniing  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  next,  as  Huirh  Brau^bton,  whose  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  language  occasioned  «  learned  Jew  to  say  to 
him,  "  O  that  yon  would  set  over  all  your  Ifea  Tatamentt 
into  such  Hebrew  as  yon  speak  to  me.  you  ahoiUd  turn 
aU  our  nation."  He  was  bom  at  Oldhnry,  in  Bluopshire, 
In  IM9,  and  was  indebted  for  liis  education  to  the  eteA- 
lent  Becnaid  ODidn,  who  sent  him  to  Cambililge.  He  wai 
afterwards  aprebendary  of  Durham,  andreader  of  divinity. 
In  IttS,  he  published  a  work,  entitled  The  Corutnt  of 


Strtfbtn.    It  was  the  (Tnit  of  immense  labour,  and  is  a 
id  of  system  of  scripture  chronology  and  genealogy. 


kind 


designed  to  show  from  the  scriptures,  the  chronological 
order  of  events  tcota  Adam  to  Christ  It  was  dedicated  to 
qneen  Elizabeth,  to  Whom  it  was  presented,  by  himself,  on 
her  inangnration  day,  Nov.  17th,  I699.  He  died  Angnst 
4th,  Itl*,  aged  OS  years.  His  works  were  collected  and 
printed  In  I<ondon,  In  iMi,  with  his  Ufa  prefixed  by  Dr. 
Ughtfbat,  in  one  large  voliune  folio.  Several  of  his 
manoaarlpts  are  in  the  Brltidi  Hoieiun,  bound  in  one  vol. 
4tai  beside  his  manuscript  Barmonj/  0/  the  Bible. 


1600.  Belvidert;  ortktOardm  ofiheMutet, 
made  by  John  Bodenham.  This  is  a  carious, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  very  whimsical  poetical 
miscellany,  as  the  author,  in  another  edition, 
made  it  a  rule,  to  give  place  to  no  more  than  a 
single  quotation  of  single  line,  or  a  couplet  of 
ten  syllables.  There  was  another  edition  in 
1610,  entitled  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,  without 
the  previous  title  of  Belvidert,  but  they  are  one 
and  the  same  collection.  An  imperfect  copy  of 
this  work  produced  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Allen's 
library,  £1  lls.ed. 

In  1600  also  was  published  SngUad's  Par- 
nassus, or  the  choycett  Flowers  of  our  modem 
Poets,  tt/ith  their  poetical  comparisons,  by  R.  A. 
R.  A.  means  iCahert  Allot,  concerning  whom 
the  reader  may  consult  Warton's  History  of 
English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  280. 

Another  poetical  miscellany  was  also  published 
in  this  year,  entitled  Englants  Helicon,  in  4to. 
A  second  edition  was  published  in  1614. 
1600.  Died,  Thomas  Nash,  a  writer  of  very 
considerable  bearing,  but  of  great  severity  of 
style.  He  is  called  by  Dr.  Lodge,  in  his  Witt 
Misery  and  Worlds  Madness,  discovering  the 
Detdl's  Incarnate  of  the  Age,  the  true  English 
Aretine.  He  was  the  writer  against  the  Martin 
Marprelates.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  particularly  of  the  satirical 
kind.  He  obtained  considerable  reputation  as 
an  author,  and  was  praised  by  many  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  He  is  thus  described  by  Michael 
Drayton : 

And  surely  Nosh,  tho'  he  a  proser  were, 
Abranch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  bear  j 
Sharply  satyrick  was  he,  and  that  way 
He  went  1  since  that  his  being  to  this  day; 
Few  have  attempted,  and  I  surely  think. 
These  words  shtjl  hardly  be  set  down  In  ink. 
Shall  scorch  and  Mast,  so  as  his  could  when  he 
Would  inflict  vengeance. 

In  a  very  curious  and  scarce  play,  called  the 
Return  from  Parnassus  ;  or,  the  Scourge  of 
Simony,  acted  by  the  students  of  St.  John^ 
college,  Cambridge,  1606.  After  introducing 
Spencer,  Constable,  Lodge,  Daniel,  Watson, 
Drayton,  Davis,  Marston,  Marlowe,  Shakspeare, 
and  Churchyard,  the  Interlocutors,  Ingenioso 
and  Judicio,  thus  proceed  : 

Thomas  Nash 
Ingenioso 

I  here  is  a  fellow,  Judicio,  that  carried  the  deadly 
stocke  in  his  pen,  whose  muse  was  armed  with  a 
jag  tooth,  and  his  pen  possest  with  Hercules 
furyes. 

Judicio. 

Let  all  his  fknlts  sleepe  with  liis  monmeftil  cheat. 

And  there  for  ever  with  his  ashes  rest; 

His  stile  was  witty,  though  he  had  some  gall} 

Something  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all. 

Yet  this  I  say,  that  for  a  mother  wit 

Few  men  have  ever  seen  the  like  of  It 

Nash  was  bom  at  Leostoffe,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  His  father  was  descended  from  the 
Nashes  of  Herefordshire,  as  he  himself  informs 
us  in  his  whimsical  production,  called  the  Praise 
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of  a  Red  Herring.*  He  «as  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was,  for  almost  seven  yeais  a  member 
of  St.  John's  college.  Mr.  Gifford  observes, 
that  Nash  had  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  caustic 
raillery,  never  yet  surpassed.  In  1599  it  was 
ordered  "  that  all  Nashea  bookea  and  Dr.  Har- 
vey's bookes  be  taken  wheresoever  they  may  be 
found,  and  that  none  of  the  same  bookes  beever 
printed  hereafter." 

1600,  Nov.  2.  Died,  Richard  Hooker,  an 
eminent  English  divine,  author  of  an  excellent 
work,  entitled  the  Lawi  of  EecUtiaitieal  Polity,f 
in  eight  books  folio.  Of  Hooker  and  his  work, 
pope  Clement  VII.  said,  "  this  man  indeed  de- 
serves the  name  of  an  author.  His  books  will 
get  reverence  by  age;  for  there  is  in  them  such 
seeds  of  eternity,  tlutt  ihev  diall  continue  till  the 
last  fire  shall  devour  all  learning."  Richard 
Hooker  was  some  time  master  of  the  temple, 
but  he  voluntarily  quitted  that  station  for  the 
sake  of  studious  retirement,  in  which  he  wrote 
his  famous  SeeUtiaiHcal  Polity.  The  epithets 
he  is  usually  distinguished  by  are  those  of  the 
judicious  and  the  learned;  and  ther  are  epithets 
to  which  he  has  an  undoubted  title.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
model,  by  a  Locke  and  a  Hoadley.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1653. 

1600.  Dtenumologie,  in  form  of  a  dialogue, 
divided  into  three  books.  By  king  James  Vl. 
Edinburgh. 

James  was  at  all  times  more  desirous  of 
stretching  his  kingly  prerogative  than  to  exercise 
it  justly;  and  he  evinced  the  same  notions  to 
literature,  for  he  ordered  all  hooki  to  he  Immt 
that  were  written  against  his  opinions.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Scot's  Diteovery,  sec. 

The  reign  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and 
First  of  England,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
witchcraft  age  of  Great  Britain.  Scotland  had 
always  been  a  sort  of  fairy  land ;  but  it  remained 
for  that  sagacious  prince,  at  a  time  when  know- 
ledge was  beginning  to  dispel  the  mists  of  super- 
stition, to  contribute,  by  his  authority  and  vrrit- 
ings,  to  resolve  a  prejudice  of  education  into  an 
article  of  religious  belief  among  the  Scottish 
people.  He  wrote  and  published  a  Treatite  on, 
Dtmtmologie;  the  purpose  of  which  was,  to 
"  resolve  the  doubting  hearts  of  many,  as  to  the 
fearful  abounding  of  those  detestable  slaves  of 
the  devil,  witches  or  enchanters."  The  authority 
of  scripture  was  perverted,  to  show  not  only  the 
possibuitv,  but  certainty,  that  such  "  detestable 
slaves"  no  exist;  and  many  most  ridiculous 
stories  of  evil  enchantment  were  adduced  to 
establish  their  "  fearful  abounding."  The  trea- 
tise, which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  then 
proceeds  to  treat  of  the  punishment  which  such 
crimes  deserve: 


•  This  pampliet  coDtalni  an  aeconnt,  perhaps  the  estll- 
cst,  of  Qreat  Ysrmoath,  In  Noifolk,  the  liaven  of  which, 
be  tells  US,  out  above  jf3(l,ooo  repairinr  lo  the  last  twenty- 
eight  veai*.  This  was  verv  scarce,  even  lo  the  time  of 
■Ir  Hans  SkMuie. 

t  Hooker's  /oiof  of  eeeletioMtical  polUtie.  London: 
printed  by  John  Wlndet  isga.  Folio.  Another  edition 
appeared  by  the  same  printer,  IGM. 


"  P.  Then  to  make  an  eadeof  our  eonfemioe, 

sence  I  see  it  drawis  leatt,  what  forme  of  punish, 
ment  think  ye  merites  this  magiciens  and  wit- 
ches? For  I  see  that  ye  account  them  to  be  aU 
alike  gyltie. 

E.  (The  king)  They  onghl  to  le  put  to  deathe. 
According  to  the  law  of  God,  the  civil  and  im> 
perial  law  and  the  muuiciple  law  of  all  Christian 
nations. 

P.  But  what  kind  of  deathe  I  pray  yon  ? 

E.  It  commonlie  used  to  be  fyre,  but  there 
is  an  indifferent  thing  to  be  used  in  every  country, 
according  to  the  law  or  custome  thairof. 

P.  But  att^At  no  texe,  age,  or  rank  to  be  ex- 
cutedF    E.  None  at  aU. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
law  of  James's  native  country ;  and  such  became 
the  law  also  of  England  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Elizabeth.  The  absurdity  of  such 
a  law,  so  long  since  consigned  to  universal  exe- 
cration, stands  in  need  of  no  illustration  ;  but  it 
ma.j  furnish  instruction,  and  show  the  state  of 
society  before  the  art  of  printing  had  clewed 
the  mist  of  superstition  from  the  eyes  of  igno- 
ranee. 

1600.  The  house  of  commons  took  into  con- 
sideration the  following  patents  and  monopolies: 

To  Edward  Darcy,  a  patent  for  cards.* 

To  John  Spilman,  a  patent  to  make  paper. 

To  Richard  Watkins  and  James  Roberts,  a 
license  to  print  almanacks. 

To  Richard  Wrighte,  to  print  the  Hiitory  cf 
Comeliut  TaeUut. 

ToJohnNorden,  to  print  Sfendvm  Britannue. 

To  sir  Henry  Singer,  toucning  the  printing  of 
school  bookes. 

To  Thomas  Morley,  to  print  songs  in  three 
parts. 

To  Thomas  Wight  and  Bonham  Norton,  to 
print  law  books. 

The  following  curious  recitation  of  charters, 
decrees,  grants,  and  privileges,  giving  monopo- 
lies of  the  labours  of  the  press  to  various  bodies 
and  individuals,  with  a  curious  note  upon  the 
subject,  as  given  bv  Mr.  Howe  Mores,  copying 
all  nis  quaintness  of  style  and  printing: — 

Pleasant  enough  it  is  to  contemplate  the  gra- 
dations by  which  the  dispersion  of  knowledge 
amongst  tne  people  hath  been  effected,  m  et  ecce ! 

By  restraints  on  the/outuierf — ^by  restraints  on 
the  printeri — by  exclusive  patents  for  making 
paper — ^by  exclusive  patents  for  printing  Biblet, 
tettamentt,  and  comm.  pr.  books,  necnon  omtiei 
librot  qvotctmq;  qvoi  tn  tempK*  hujut  regni  nti 
mandavirmu  autpottea  mandab. — a  lumping  pa- 
tent ! — for  the  Bible  with  onnotattoni — ^for  the 
N.  Test. — for  psalters — for  primers — for  tMte- 
ekistns — ^for  prayer  books,  and,  to  bring  devotion 
to  it'sfoews,  for  "living-voice  of  metre-psalm." 

For  the  Pandect — for  the  statutes — for  statute 


*  On  the  mentionlns  of  the  monopoly  of  canls,  sir 
Walter  Rawlei(h  bloshed.  Upon  reading  of  the  patents, 
Mr.  Hackwell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  stood  up,  and  asked.  Is 
not  bread  there  i  Bread,  qnoth  one ;  bread,  qoothasother) 
this  voice  seems  strange,  quoth  another.  No,  qooth  Mr. 
Haekett,  if  order  be  not  taken  herein,  Bread  wlU  be 
than  before  the  next  paillament,  fee- 
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hooks,  «*««,  proelem.  fe. — for  all  numner  of 
book*  touching  the  comm.  law. 

For  Lat.  Greek  and  Hebr. — for  dietionariet — 
for  grammart — for  accideneet — ^for  the  Criss- 
eroee-row — ^for  tchool-hooks  generally. 

For  mMW  and  chartt — for  maj»,  eharti,  and 
plote  of  England  and  Wales — for  all  manner  of 
books  or  tables,  Umehing  cosmography,  geography, 
or  topography. 

Tot  music— {oT  ruled  paper  for  music,  iot  songs. 

For  alnumaes — ^for  almanacs  tmd  brief  chroni- 
cles— for  single  books. 

And  lastly,  when  entireties  were  all  exhausted, 
by  exclusive  patents  for  things  printed  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  or  of  any  part  of  a  sheet  of  paper — 
By  the  charter  to  the  Comp.  of  Stationers — by 
taxes  upon  the  Universities ;  and,  to  close  the 
whole,  by  a  sweetener  to  authors  of  a  lease  for 
years  of  their  ovm  works. 

Not  but  that  indulgences  of  some  sort  were 
requisite  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  "  when  there 
were  but  few  books  and  few  printers  within  this 
realm  who  could  well  exercise  and  occupy  the 
science  and  art  of  printing;  but  these  were 
granted  upon  good  consideration,  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  newly-invented  'feat,'  which  opened 
the  hidden  mine  of  knowledge  to  a  besotted 
world,  yet  were  they  few,  and  to  endure  but  a 
short  time."  Grafton's  patent  was  for  three 
yeaiB  onlv,  for  the  printing  of  Coverdale's  bible, 
afterwards  they  became  numerous  as  briefs  for 
fire  and  water,  high  winds,  bail  storms,  and 
thunder  showets ;  tenants  at  rack-rent  and  bur- 
thened  with  numerous  poor,  and  for  any  other 
sundries  which  packed  second,  artem  may  be 
strained  to  the  dam.  of  £1000  and  three-half- 
pence, and  bring  giist  to  the  Ch.  and  Staff. 

When  the  people  began  to  emerge  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  and  to  show  a  desire  for 
instruction,  they  were  soon  taught  to  pay  for 
their  curiosity  by  these  shameful  patents,  by 
which  the  most  necessary  books  were  monopo- 
lized, and  first  of  all  those  which  should  first  of 
all  have  been  privileged. 

But  these  patents  and  monopolies  produced 
mussitations  and  grumblings  and  a  petition  from 
the  inferior  printers  to  the  privy  council  against 
them ;  setting  forth  that  tney  were  contrary  to 
law,  and  that  no  such  ought  to  be  granted, — and 
they  affirmed  that  they  might  and  would,  (and 
so  indeed  they  did  too)  print  any  lawful  book, 
notwithstanding  any  commandment  of  the  queen. 
The  house  of  commons  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  patentees,  the  richer  printers, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent to  toss  a  cade  to  the  whale,  and  to  yield  to 
the  Comp.  of  Stat,  in  1585  certain  books  towards 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poorer.  Here's 
a  list  of  some : — 

By  Barker  the  queen's  printer, — The  N.  Test. 
the  paraphr.  of  Brasm. — ^the  2  vols,  of  homilies — 
the  articles  of  religion. 

The  Queen's  injunctions. — all  pro  templis,  and 
to  be  purchased  by  every  parish  m  the  kingdom ; 
but  mark,  it  was  the  profit  only  of  the  N.  T. 
which  Barker  relinquished,  with  a  proviso  that 


he  printed  them  himselfe;  and  with  anotbei 
proviso  that  he  retained  some  for  secret  services, 
yet  this  was  in  the  time  of  Q.  Eliz.  and  these 
books  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  scarce 
then  completml. 

Tottel,  the  law  printer,  had  more  in  him  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent;  he  kept  his  law 
books  to  himself,  and  yielded  Dr.  Wilson  upon 
usurie,  a.vi  the  sonnets  of  th'  earle  of  St/trrey. 

The  Warden, — an  almanack  to  be  sttui  on 
walls.  Another — Calvin  upon  Daniel,  The  prac- 
tice ofprdates,  and  The  image  of  God.  Anotlier 
— Agnppa  of  Ike  vanitie  of  sciences,  and  Satt- 
enlia  pueriles.  Another, — The  art  of  rhetoric. 
The  courtier,  ThejUnoer  of  friendship,  and  The 
image  of  idlenesse. 

But  most  of  them  with  restrictions  and  reser- 
vations  yielded  unwillingly  the  remainder  in  fee 
of  a  squeezed  orange ;  for  roho  homini;  with- 
out a  metaphor ! 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given,  but 
we  content  ourselves  for  the  present,  because 
we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  plunder,  and  take 
leave  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  comprising 
events,  which,  whether  we  regard  their  influence 
upon  literature,  arts,  and  poRcy,  or  their  effects 
in  the  diffusion  of  truth j  justly  merits  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  century  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  era  of  Christianity.  During^ 
this  century  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  press 
had  made  rapid  strides  to  the  attainment  of  that 
liberty  which  is  the  inherent  right  of  man  ;  but 
much  was  left  to  be  done,  and  though  the  abut- 
ment was  but  laid  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
structure  was  left  to  be  perfected  in  our  own  day. 
During  the  sixteenth  century,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  despotism  would  not  acknowledge  the 
infant  press :  shackles  and  persecution,  fines  and 
confiscation  were  still  the  lot  of  those  who  dared 
to  utter  sentiments  inimical  to  power;  but, 
says  a  modem  writer, "  whoever  has  attentively 
meditated  on  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
cannot  fail  to  discern  that  there  is  now  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  amongst  men,  which  nothing  can  stop 
or  even  materially  control.  Reproach  and  oblo- 
quy, threats  and  persecution,  will  be  in  vain. 
They  may  embitter  opposition  and  engender 
violence,  but  they  cannot  abate  the  keenness  of 
research.  There  is  a  silent  march  of  thought, 
which  no  power  can  arrest,  and  which  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee,  will  be  marked  by  important 
events.  Mankind  were  never  before  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  they  now  stand.  The  press  has 
been  operating  upon  them  for  several  centuries, 
with  an  influence  scarcely  perceptible  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  by  daily  becoming  more  palp- 
able, and  acquiring  accelerated  force,  it  is  rous- 
ing the  intellect  of  nations ;  and  happy  will  it  be 
for  them,  if  there  be  no  rash  interference  with 
the  natural  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  if  by  a 
judicious  and  gradual  adaptation  of  their  insti- 
tutions to  the  inevitable  changes  of  opinion,  they 
are  saved  from  those  convulsions  which  the  pride, 
prejudices,  and  obstinacy  of  a  few  may  occasion 
to  the  whole." — Essays  on  the  formation  of 
Opinions. 
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"  What  nnmeroos  woxtfaiea  whom  with  lyrefl  high  atmng 

Ib  pompons  stniiu  frail  maxiiucripts  once  sang, 

To  tinie'8  abyss  are  with  their  Totichers  tost, 

Kor  one  memorial  of  existence  bout  I 

Bat  living  meiit  (still,  alas  I  oppos'd) 

Now  sees  the  gnlph  of  black  obUvion  closed  i 

Sees  present  envy  impotently  rave. 

And  pants  (or  honest  praise  beyond  the  grave ; 

Firm  and  exalted  o'er  its  wayward  fate. 

Sees  the  folr  page  for  fame's  Impression  wait. 

And  safe,  in  jost  posterity's  reward. 

Consigns  its  glory  to  the  ftitnre  bard. 

The  brave  and  good,  prepared  to  live  in  death. 

With  unreluctant  smiles  shall  yield  their  breath. 

While  latest  times  Nzwton  entire  shall  boast. 

Nor  mourn  a  Bacon,  Locks,  or  Hilton  lost." 


The  influence  of  literature  on  the  destiny  of  man 
is  of  unquestionable  importance.  Books  are  the 
best,  the  noblest  monuments  of  all  nations ;  and 
ages  cannot  transmit  to  ages  any  inheritance  so 
r^uable  as  the  thoughts  and  productions  of  men 
of  talent.  Knowledge  is  that  which,  next  to 
virtue,  truly  and  essentially  raises  one  man  above 
another :  it  finishes  one  half  of  the  human  soul : 
it  makes  existence  pleasant  to  us,  and  adminis- 
ters a  perpetual  senes  of  giatiliuation.  It  gives 
ease  to  solitude,  and  grace  to  retirement  Dr. 
Aiken  says,  "in  books  we  have  the  choicest 
thoughts  of  the  ablest  men  in  their  best  dress. 
We  can  at  pleasure  exclude  dulness  and  imper- 
tinence, and  open  our  doors  to  wit  and  good 
sense  alone."  "  In  a  polite  age,"  says  Goldsmith, 
"  almost  every  person  becomes  a  reader,  and  re- 
ceives more  instruction  from  the  press  than  the 
pulpit." 

"  I  acknowledge,"  says  M .Wendebom,  "  that 
abuses  are  sometimes  committed  in  consequence 
of  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press;  but 
after  the  observation  of  many  years,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  advantages  infinitely  preponde- 
rate. The  public  is  the  dread  tribunal  before 
which  every  cause  is  judged.  Every  man  is 
heard,  and  is  free  to  nndicate  his  conduct 
Had  all  lands  such  heralds,  whose  loud  voice 
might  awaken  shame  and  fear;  were  the  com- 
mon people  of  every  country  equally  eager  to 
read  the  public  papers;  then  would  discord, 
oppression,  and  bigotry,  soon  be  banished  from 
their  borders,  by  a  great  majority  of  votes,  and 
men  that  can  read,  and  dare  to  write,  would 
soon  cease  to  be  slaves." 

Henry  IV.*  of  France,  read  every  book  with 
pleasure  that  was   published  concerning   his 

<  Henry  IV.  was  born  at  Fan,  in  Berne,  December  13, 
1 513)  ascended  the  French  throne,  August  3,  isog;  for- 
merly announced  the  Protestant  fidth,  at  St.  Denys,  Jnly 
at,  1903  i  published  the  memorable  edict  of  toleration  of 
Nantz,  April  ig,  uga,  which  was  revoked  by  Louis  XTV. 
in  iSSS ;  received  his  death  Ihim  the  hand  of  the  fanatical 
aaaassin  Ravaillar,  who  stabbed  him.  May  U,  lllo. 


operations;  for  under  his  reign  every  person 
enjoyed  free  liberty  of  speaking,  writing,  and 
printing;  and  truth,  which  he  sought  after 
everywhere,  came  in  her  turn,  even  in  her  turn 
to  seek  him.  Tlttgreateit  condiment  which  can 
be  paid  to  kiugt,  it  to  beliete  them  u>orthy  to 
attend  to  her  voice.  Unhappy  must  that  reign 
be  where  the  history  of  it  is  obliged  to  coucmI 
its  author.  L'Etoile  relates  that  Henry  having 
lead  the  book  called  the  Anti-Soldier,  asked  his 
secretary  of  state,  Villeroy,  if  he  had  seen  this 
work,  and  upon  his  replying  in  the  negative, 
"  It  is  right  you  should  see  it,"  said  he,  "  for  it 
is  a  book  which  takes  me  finely  to  task,  but  it 
is  still  more  severe  on  you."  Efe  was  desired  to 
punish  an  author  who  had  written  some  severe 
satires  upon  the  court :  "  it  would  be  against 
my  conscience,"  said  this  good  prince,  "  to 
trouble  an  honest  man  for  having  told  the 
truth." 

1601,  Pri.  26.  Robert  Deverenx,  earl  of  Essex, 
beheaded.  He  was  the  son  of  Walter,  earl  of 
Essex,  and  bom  at  Netherwood,  November  10, 
1567.  He  served  in  many  important  expedi- 
tions in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  rose  very 
high  in  the  favour  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  IS97 
he  was  made  earl  marshal  of  England,  and  on 
the  death  of  lord  Burleigh,  chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge. About  this  time  he  incurred  the  queen's 
displeasure  in  a  remarkable  manner.  At  a 
private  council  held  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  proper  person  to  govern  Ireland,  he  had  the 
impnidence  to  oppose  her  majesty  with  rudeness, 
on  which  she  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The 
violent  earl  instantly  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
and  swore  he  would  not  have  taken  such  treat- 
ment even  from  her  father.  At  leng^  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ireland, 
where  he  met  with  bad  success.  His  enemies 
in  the  meantime  turned  the  mind  of  the  queen 
against  him,  and  he  returned  to  England,  and 
again  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned.  In 
1600  he  regained  his  liberty,  but  aid  not  make 
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a  proper  use  of  it,  but  began  to  arm  in  bis  own 
defence.  Some  blood  was  shed  before  he  sui- 
rendeiefl,  on  which  he  was  made  close  prisoner, 
tried,  and  executed.  He  was  buriea  in  the 
Beachamp,  or  Lady  chapel,  at  Warwick.  Essex 
was  the  steady  friend  of  learning  and  learned 
men. 

1601,  March  30.  Henry  Cuffe,  celebrated  for 
his  wit,  learning,  and  misfortunes,  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  witt  sir  Gelly  Merrick,  on  this  day. 
He  was  bom  at  Hinton  St.  George,  in  Somer- 
setshire, about  the  year  1560,  and  was  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  where  his  diligence  was  so 
great  that  he  very  soon  distinguished  himself 
from  most  of  his  cotemporaries,  mure  especially 
in  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his  admirable 
faculty  in  disputing.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  Greek  professorship,  and  was  chosen 
proctor  of  the  university,  April  10,  1594.  The 
earl  of  Essex,  who  was  fond  of  learning  and 
encouraging  those  who  possessed  it,  as  a  means 
of  rewaraing  Mr.  Cuffe,  appointed  him  his  secre- 
tary when  he  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  that  capacity  obtained  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  and  shared  with  the  earl  his 
splendour  and  his  disgrace.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Essex 
nonse;  and  when  the  earl  was  condemned,  he 
charged  Mr.  Cuffe  to  his  face  with  being  the 
author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  person  who 
principally  persuaded  him  to  pursue  violent 
measures.  He  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  the 
6tb  of  March,  and  defended  himself  with  great 
steadiness  and  spirit.  He  was  convicted,  and  as 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  person  by 
those  in  power,  executed  accordingly,  dying  witn 
great  constancy  and  courage.  The  following 
epig^iam  was  written  in  Greek  upon  his  death: 

non  wut,  Indeed,  well  lead  In  Greek  I 
Tliy  Alpha  too,  was  crown 'd  with  hopej 

Bat  Oh  I  tfaongh  aad  ttie  trath  I  speak. 
Thy  Omega  proved  bat  a  rope. 

Sir  Gelly  Merrick  was  executed  forconniring 
at  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Cuffe  to  the  earl, 
when  in  Ireland. 

1601.  Died,  Tyuho  Brahe,  a  famous  astrono- 
mer, was  descended  from  a  noble  Swedish  family, 
settled  at  Enudstorp,  in  Denmark,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1546.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  with  a  view  of  making  the  law  his  pro- 
fession, but  the  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  in 
1560,  tumed  his  attention  to  astronomy,  which 
he  considered  as  a  divine  study,  and  he  applied 
to  it  with  the  greatest  avidity.  In  1565,  he 
returned  home,  and  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Danish 
noble  lost  his  nose,  which  he  supplied  with  an 
artificial  one,  so  curiously  made  tliat  the  defect 
was  hardly  to  be  perceived.  About  this  time  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  philosopher's  stone.  After  this  he 
travelled  for  some  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
Denmark,  resided  with  his  uncle,  who  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  making  celestial  obser- 
vations :  and  here  it  was,  that  in  1573  he  dis- 
covered a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia. 


But  shortly  afterwards  he  incaned  the  di>. 
pleasure  of  his  relations  by  an  impradent  mar- 
riage, and  the  quarrel  was  so  great  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation. At  the  royal  command  he  read  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  at  Copenhagen.  The  kint 
idso  gave  him  the  isle  of  Huen,  where  he  erected 
on  it  the  castle  of  Uranienburg  in  the  year  1576; 
and  at  seventy  paces  distance  another  building 
for  an  observatory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Stellsburg,  or  Stiemeburg.  Feeling  himself 
in  want  of  a  printing-press  for  the  publication  of 
the  fmits  of  his  astronomical  researches,  he 
introduced  one  into  his  castle,  and  published 
from  it  several  learned  pieces  between  the  yeats 
1596  and  1600.  These  generally  bear  the  im- 
print Urawibergi  Danite,  and  were  to  be  bad  at 
the  booksellers  in  Frankfort.  The  king  added 
to  the  donation  above-named,  a  pension,  and 
some  lucrative  places.  In  this  situation  be  re- 
sided about  twen^  years,  but  on  the  death  of 
the  king  he  lost  his  pension  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  left  Uranienburg,  and  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, from  whence  he  removed  to  Prague, 
where  he  died.  He  left  a  widow,  two  sons,  and 
four  daughters.  He  was  a  man  of  great  genius, 
but  excessively  superstitious,  bein^  addicted  to 
judicial  astrology,  and  very  attentive  to  omens. 
His  temper  was  also  uncommonly  irritable,  and 
bis  vanity  disgusting.  Of  the  last,  no  greater 
proof  can  be  given  uban  his  inventing  a  system 
m  oppositition  to  the  Copemican,  and  more  ab- 
surd than  that  of  Ptolemy.  His  works,  bow- 
ever,  show  him  to  have  been  an  accurate  observer. 

1601.  Mamert  Fatison,  a  learned  Greek 
printer  of  Paris,  who  married  Dionysia  Barbe, 
(Maittaire  thinks  about  1579,)  widow  of  Robert 
Stephens,  and  by  this  connexion  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  distinct  place  among  the  family  of 
the  Stephenses.  He  enjoyed  the  office  of  typo- 
graphus  regius,  and  was  unquestionably  a  learn- 
ed printer,  and  his  "officina"  appears  to  have 
been  beautifully  provided  with  Greek  typM. 
In  1678,  he  gives  "  amtd  Mamertum  Pattis- 
lonium  Typograpkum  Hegiaum,  in  officina  So- 
berttu  Stephani. 

1601.  According  to  Coxe,  Travelt  in  Switzer- 
land, the  first  book  printed  in  Romanesche  (dia- 
lect of  the  Grey  Lrague)  was  executed  at  Ijn- 
dau,  in  Bavaria,  namely,  a  Catechitm,  composed 
by  Daniel  Bonifacius.  In  1604,  Ludovicus 
Bremenses,  printed  at  Innda  del  lacum  AeroM- 
ttm,an  islana  in  the  lake  of  Constance;  probably 
the  city  of  Lindau  is  meant  by  this  expression. 

1601.  James  VI.  being  at  Edinburgh,  he  at- 
tended,upoD  one  occasion,  thewoiship  of  the  high 
church,  where  a  minister,  of  the  name  of  Bal- 
carguhall,  performed  the  service.  In  the  course 
of  3ie  sermon,  this  preacher  advanced  some- 
thing which  was  derogatory  to  the  authority  of 
bishops ;  upon  which  James  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  interrupting  the  speaker,  asked  him  what 
authority  from  scripture  he  had  for  that  asser- 
tion?   Balcarguhall  replied  that  he  could  bring 

sufficient  proof  from  scnpture  for  all  that  ''*'!*" 
asserted.    The  king  denied  this,  and  pledged  his 
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kinii^oin  that  he  would  prove  the  contrary; 
adding  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  preachers 
to  bosy  themselves  about  such  causes  in  the 
pnlpit;  but  he  was  aware  of  their  intentions, 
and  would  look  after  them.  This  interlude  con- 
tinued upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the 
great  edification  of  the  audience;  after  which 
James  resumed  his  seat  and  heard  the  sermon 
to  the  end. — M'Crie. 

1601 .  Ralph Newberv,  printer  and  stationer, 
whose  dwelling  was  in  Fleet-street,  a  little  above 
the  Conduit.  He  was  warden  of  the  stationers' 
company  in  1583,  and  master  in  1598  and  1601, 
and  gave  a  stock  of  books,  and  privilege  of 

Erinling,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
ospital  and  Bridewell.  He  was  assignee  with 
Henry  Denham.  He  wasconcemed  with  George 
Bishop  and  others,  in  printing.  His  first  book 
is  dated  1560.  In  1590  he  printed  in  Greek 
types,  Jbonnw  Ckrysottomi,  &c.,  Homiliac  ad 
pojndum  Antiochenum,  vinginti  et  Suae,  opera  et 
ttudio  Joannu  Harmari,  coUegii  prope  Winton 
magutri  tn/ormaforu. 

1601.  LoaPt  Martyr;  or Rosalin's Complaint, 
aUtgorically  thadowing  the  truth  of  Love,  in  the 
ctnutant  fate  ef  the  Phanix  and  Turtle.  Snch 
is  the  title  of  "a  poem,  interlarded  with  much 
varietie  and  raritie,  now  first  translated  out  of 
the  venerable  Italian  of  Torquato  Cceliano,  by 
R  (obert)  C  (hester.)  Lond.  1601.  4to."  This 
is  one  of  the  rarest  poetical  morceaux  in  the 
English  language,  which  produced  at  the  Rox- 
burgh sale  £24  .'is.  and  was  purchased  by  sir  M. 
M.  Sykes,  from  the  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica, 
at  jGSO,  and  was  knocked  down  at  his  sale,  in 
182t,  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £61  19t. 

1601.  ThefountaineofSelfLote,or  Cynthiat 
Retelt.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry  times  privately 
acted  in  the  Black  Friers,  by  the  children  of  her 
Majestis  chappell.    Written  by  Ben  Jonson. 

Quod  BOD  dant  Procero  daUt  HtetriOi 

Hand  tamen  inrideas  rati  qaem  Pnlpita  pascunt. 

Imprinted  at  London,  for  Walter  Burre,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church 
Yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  flower  de  Luce  and 
Crowne.     1601. 

1602,  Jvne  22.  "  Lent  unto  Benjamy  Jonson 
at  the  apoyntment  of  E.  Alleyn  and  William 
Birde,  in  earnest  of  a  boocke  [play]  called 
Richard  Crook-back,  and  for  a  new  adicyont  for 
Jeromino,  the  sum  of  x  lb." — Henslowe  monu- 
scripts.  That  tragedy,  "  if  ever  acted,"  was 
speedily  withdrawn. 

1602.  A  political  pageant,  called  England't 
Joy,  was  represented  at  the  Swan  theatre.  It 
was  the  year  of  a  fierce  histrionic  paper  war. 

1602.  William  Leake,  dwelling  at  the  sign 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  St  Paul's  churchyard, 
printed  an  edition  of  Vemut  and  Adonit.  16mo. 
27  leaves.  Only  two  copies  are  known ;  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Malone  collection,  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  A  copy  of  this  work  was  sold 
at  Mr.  Stevens'  sale  for  £1  U.  6d. ;  resold  at 
Brindley's  sale  for  £42 ;  and  again  at  Strettel's 
for  £26  fit. 


1603,  TV  Art  of  Engli$k  Poetie,  hu  Tkoma* 
Campion,  wherein  it  it  demonitratively  vroted, 
and  by  example  confirmed,  that  the  EngliA 
toony  mil  receive  eight  leverall  kinds  of  Ttumbers, 
proper  to  it»lfe,  which  are  all  in  this  book  stt 
forth,  and  were  never  before  this  time  by  any  man 
attempted.  Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  An- 
drew Wise. 

This  tract  is  n  formal  attack  upon  rhime. 
The  author  observes  thus  in  his  Preface: — "For 
this  end  have  I  studied  to  induce  a  true  forme 
of  versefying  into  our  language,  for  the  vulgar 
and  unartificiall  customeof  riming  hath,  I  know, 
detered  many  excellent  wits  from  the  exercise  of 
English  poesy." 

This  tract  roused  the  indignation  of  Samuel 
Daniel,  who  in  the  very  foUowing  year  pub- 
lished A  Defence  of  Rhyme,  against  a  parnpklet, 
entitaled.  Observations  tn  the  Art  of  Poetie, 
wherein  is  demonstratively  proved  that  ryme  is 
the  fittest  harmonie  of  wordetthat  comports  with 
OUT  language. 

Among  other  remarks  in  vindication  of  rhyme, 
Daniel  has  the  following : — 

"  But  had  our  adversary  taught  us  by  bis  owne 
proceeding,  this  way  of  perfection,  and  therein 
fram'd  us  a  poeme  of  that  excellencie  as  should 
put  downe  all,  and  been  the  maister-peece  of 
these  times,  we  should  all  have  admired  him. 
But  to  deprave  the  present  forme  of  writing, 
and  to  bring  us  nothing  but  a  few  loose  and  un- 
charitable epigrammes,  and  yet  would  make  us 
believe  those  numbers  were  come  to  raise  the 
glory  of  our  language,  giveth  us  cause  to  sus- 
pect the  performance,  and  to  examine  whether 
this  new  arte,  conetat  sibi,ot,  aliquid  sit  dietmn 
quod  non  sit  dictum  prius." 

1602.  The  bishop  of  Origuela,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  in  Spam,  possessed  a  print- 
ing-press within  the  walls  of  his  own  palace ;  as 
a  Uttle  work  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  bis  clergy,  entitled  Smodus  OrioUmo 
tecunda,  bears  for  imprint,  Onola,  in  palatio 
episcopali  per  Didacum  de  la  Torre,  anno  Domi- 
ni 1602.  This  book  is  in  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin ;  as  well  as  another  of  the  next  year,  also  by 
the  bishop,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  cor- 
rector of  his  own  press.  In  this  latter  work  he 
apologizes  to  the  reader,  for  his  want  of  Greek 
types,and  for  some  inaccuracies  which  had  crept 
in  through  his  own  ill  health  and  the  necessary 
care  of  his  diocese.  Antonio,  in  his  Bibliotheea 
Hispana,  mentions  a  book  printed  here  in  1603. 

1602.  The  Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  com- 
monly called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book, 
with  a  portrait  of  the  queen,  and  borders  round 
each  page,  containing  the  DatKce  of  Death. 

1603,  March  24.  Died,  Euxabeth,  queen  of 
England,  who  has  ever  been  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  most  fortunate 
of  our  English  monaichs.  She  possessed  many 
of  those  qualities  which  are  eminently  suited 
to  the  ruler  of  such  a  kingdom  as  that  over 
which  she  presided.  The  solid  judgment,  im- 
mense capacity,  and  deep  penetration  which 
she  discovered  in  the  choice  other  mioisteis,  the 
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management  of  her  finances,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  have  deseTredlr  acquired  the 
praise  ana  admiration  of  postenty;  while  her 
prudence  and  vigilance,  her  vigour,  constancy, 
and  magnanimity  have  never,  perhaps,  been  sur- 
passed by  any  monarch  in  ancient  or  modem 
history.  But  many  instances  are  on  record, 
which  prove  that  she  partook  of  the  imperious 
spirit  of  her  father,  and  sometimes  degraded  the 
amiable  character  of  woman,  by  giving  way  to 
the  violence  of  passion  ;  nor  was  she  over  delicate 
in  the  choice  oi  terms  to  express  her  displeasure. 
At  the  commencement  of  her  reign  she  was 
moderate  and  humble;  towards  the  end  of  it, 
haughty  and  severe;  and  to  flatter  her  charms 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  was  the  surest  road  to 
her  favour  and  esteem.  Her  ministers*  could 
always  bias  her  judgment  by  means  of  flattery, 
or  by  intimidating  threats  that  her  throne  was  in 
danger ;  but  the  strength  of  her  reason  opposed 
their  opinions,  and  made  her  defer,  as  long  as 
she  could,  a  decision  which  she  felt  was  incon- 
sistent with  her  better  part.  But  whatever  wei-e 
her  defects  as  a  woman,  as  a  queen  she  is  ever 
to  be  remembered  by  her  subjects  with  gratitude. 
From  the  time  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  be- 
headed, the  days  of  Elizabeth  were  sorrowful 
and  gloomy ;  and  she  never  ceased  to  reproach 
herself  for  the  cruel  precipitancy  with  which  she 
acted.    Her  godson,  sir  John  Harrington,  de- 


*  The  following  brief  notices  of  BUzabetli's  ministers 
nmy  not  be  inapplicable  to  onrporpoee  :— 

William  Cedl,  lord  Borgrhley,  waa  born  at  Bourn,  in 
Uncobiablre,  Sept.  13,  ISiOj  received  the  honour  of 
knighthod  from  Edward  VI.  October  11,  IS91 ;  became 
chief  minister,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  long  time 
governed  her  councils.  He  was  Jealous  of  every  man 
whose  services  were  greater,  and  whose  parts  were  better 
than  his  own.    He  died  August  4,  tegs. 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Elizabeth's  statennen,berfreqaentrepreaentaUve  at  foreign 
courts,  died  April  0,  1590,  buried  In  St.  Paul's. 

SirChiistopher  Hatton  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  accom^ished  men  of  his  time,  and  to  these  acciden- 
tal instances  of  good  fortune  he  owed  his  advancement  in 
Elizabeth's  favour :  certain  it  is,  the  same  anomalous 
partialis  which  led  her  into  the  greatest  extravagancies 
with  Leicester  and  Essex  she  displayed  towards  Hatton, 
which  eventually  promoted  him  to  the  highest  stations  in 
the  cabinet,  and  In  his  profession  of  a  lawyer.  He  was 
appointed  vice  chamberlain  of  her  honseliold,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He 
died  November  SO,  isgi. 

Robot  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  born  at  Ublnam, 
September  7,  1933,  was  ennobled  in  September,  lifi4. 
On  June  4,  ISSO,  he  was  married  to  Amy  Robsart,  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  VI.,  she  met  her  death  by  violence, 
at  Cumnor  ball,  near  Oxford,  September  sth,  is6«.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  and  died  September  4, 
ItSS.  For  thirty  yesrs  this  nobleman  had  been  the  favour- 
ite of  his  mjil  mistress,  over  whose  affections  he  had 
held  such  a  Arm  ascendency  as  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  bis 
dissipated  manners.  As  her  councillor,  he  abused  her 
confidence ;  for  in  the  advice  he  gave  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scotland,  during  the  pmod  of  his  government 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  all  the  allhirs  of  stat^  In  which 
her  misplaced  partiality  led  her  to  consult  him,  be  ever 
considered  the  ftutherlng  of  his  own  ambitious  plans,  and 
his  personal  gratification,  before  the  honour  of  his  mis- 
tress and  the  ends  of  Justice.  Lcicesterwas  too  mean  to  be 
noble,  and  too  vain  to  be  great     Buried  at  Warwick. 

Thomas  SackviUe,  lord  Bnckhurst,  first  earl  of  Dorset, 
filled  various  important  oflices  in  the  state ;  he  was  lord 
high  treasurer  to  queen  Elizabeth,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  K.O.,  &c.  and  as  an  author  mainttdns 
an  eminent  station  amon^  the  poets  of  his  country.  He 
died  at  a  very  advanceed  »ge,  loaded  with  wealth  and 
boDoors,  April  in,  Idos. 


scribes  her  majesty,  in  October,  1601,  as  alUnd 
in  features,  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton .     H  e  san. 
her  food  was  only  manchet  food  and  suceon 
pottage.    Her  taste  for  dress  was  gone.    Nothing 
could  please  her;  she  was  the  torment  of  xht 
ladies  who  waited  on  her  person.     She  stamped 
with  her  feet,  and  swore  violently  at  the  object: 
of  her  anger.    For  her  protection  she  had  «r- 
dered  a  sword  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  \«bich 
she  often  took  in  her  hand  acd  thrust  with 
violence  into  the  tapestry  of  her  chamber." 
After  the   death  of  ner  intimate  friend,    the 
countess  of  Notdugham,  she  spent  ber  days  and 
nights  in  tears,  and  only  spoke  to  mention  some 
irritating  subject;  and  having  experienced  some 
hours  of  alarming  stupor,  she  persisted,  after  her 
recovery  from  it,  to  remain  seated  on  cushionf, 
from  wiiich  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  k> 
remove  during  ten  days ;  but  sat  with  her  finger 
generally  on  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  open  and 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  for  she  had  an  absurd 
notion  that  if  she  lay  down  in  bed  she  sbould 
not  rise  from  it  again.    In  her  last  illness  she 
removed,  on  a  stormy  day  in  January,  from  her 
palace  in  Westminster  to  Richmond ;  and  when 
her  ailings  increased,  she  was  obstinate  in  re- 
fusing medical  advice.    Her  secretary,  with  the 
other  great  ministers  of  state,  having  met  at 
Richmond,  the  queen  was  put  into  bed,  and 
listened  to  prayers  and  exhortations  from  the 
archbishop.    Two  days  before  her  death,    Cecil 
reminded  the  queen  that  she  had  once  said  to 
him,  at  Whitehall,    that   her  throne  was  the 
throne  of  kings.    To  which  she  replied,  "  I  will 
have  no  rascal  to  succeed  me.  Who  should  suc- 
ceed me  but  a  king  ?"    On  being  asked  to  ex- 
plain ber  meaning  more  fully,  her  majesty  said, 
"that  a  king  should  succeed,  and  who  could 
that  be  but  her  cousin  of  Scotland."    The  arch- 
bishop resumed  his  prayers :  she  became  speech- 
less, but  twice  beckoned  him  to  continue.     In 
the  evening  the  same  lords  requested  her  to 
make  a  sign,  if  she  continued  in  the  same  mind 
respecting  the  succession.    The  queen   raised 
her  arms  in  the  air,  and  closed  them  over  her 
head.    In  a  few  minutes  she  began  to  dose ;  and 
at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  composedly 
breathed  her  last,  on  the  24th  of 'March,  1603. 
Her  remains  were  deposited,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel,   Westminster 
abbey.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  bom  at  Greenwich,  September  7,  1533. 

This  great  queen  passionately  admired  hand- 
some persons,  and  he  was  already  far  advanced 
in  her  favour  who  approached  her  with  beauty 
and  grace.  She  baa  so  unconquerable  an  aver- 
sion for  men  who  had  been  treated  unfortunately 
by  nature,  that  she  could  scarcely  endure  their 
presence.  She  left  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand different  habits  in  her  wardrobe  when  she 
died.  She  was  possessed  of  tlie  dresses  of  all 
countries.  "  In  that  time,"  [Elizabeth]  says 
honest  John  Stowe,  "  he  was  held  the  great^t 
gallant  that  had  the  deepest  ruff"  and  Lmgesl 
rapier.  The  offence  to  the  eye  of  the  ooe,  and 
hurt  unto  the  life  of  tiie  subject  that  came  by 
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the  other — this  caused  her  majesty  to  make 
proelamalion  agaimt  them  both,  and  to  place 
selected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffs, 
and  break  the  rapiers  points  of  all  passengers  that 
exceeded  a  yard  in  length  of  the  rapiers,  and  a 
na^e  of  a  yard  in  depth  of  their  ruffs."* 

There  is  this  singular  and  admirable  in  the 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  that  she  made  her  plea- 
sures subservient  to  her  policy,  and  she  main- 
tained her  affairs  by  what  in  general  occasions 
the  ruin  of  princes.  So  secret  were  her  amours, 
that  even  to  the  present  day  their  mysteries 
cannot  be  penetrated ;  but  the  utility  she  drew 
from  them  is  public,  and  always  operated  for  the 
good  of  her  people.  Her  lovers  were  her  minis- 
ters, and  her  ministers  were  her  lovers.  Love 
commanded,  lave  was  obeyed ;  and  the  reign  of 
this  princess  was  happy,  because  it  was  a  reign 
of  Love,  in  which  its  chains  and  its  slavery  are 
liked !  Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
private  anecdotes  of  those  times,  know  what  en- 
couragement this  royal  coquette  gave  to  most 
who  were  near  her  person,  Dodd,  in  his  Church 
History,  says,  that  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Arun- 
del, and  sir  William  Pickering,  "  were  not  out 
of  hopes  of  gaining  queen  Elizabeth's  affections 
in  a  matrimonial  way." 

She  encouraged  every  person  of  eminence: 
she  even  went  so  far,  on  tne  anniversary  of  her 
coronation,  as  publicly  to  take  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  and  put  it  on  the  duke  of  Alen^on's 
hand.  She  also  ranked  amongst  her  suitors 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

She  never  forgave  Buzenval  for  ridiculing  her 
bad  pronunciation  of  the  French  language ;  and 
when  Henry  IV.  sent  him  over  on  an  embassy, 
she  would  not  receive  him.  So  nice  was  the 
irritable  pride  of  tfais  great  queen,  that  she  made 
her  private  injuries  matters  of  state. 

"  This  queen,"  writes  Du  Maurier,  in  his  Mi- 
moires  pour  servir  d  PHistoire  de  I'Hollande, 
"  who  displaved  so  many  heroic  accomplish- 
ments, had  this  foible,  of  wishing  to  be  thought 
beautiful  by  all  the  world.  I  heard  from  my 
father,  that  at  every  audience  he  Lad  with  her 
majesty,  she  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than  a 
hundred  times  to  display  her  hands,  which 
indeed  were  very  beautiful  and  very  white." 

A  not  less  curious  anecdote  relates  to  ^e  duke 


*  The  followingextractis  taken  from  Stowe,  wbicbmay 
amuM  the  reader :— "  In  the  second  veere  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth 1500,  her  ailke  woman,  Mbitrift  Montaffoe,  presented 
her  nuOesUe  for  a  new  ycere's  gift,  a  poire  of  tlack  knit 
silk  stockings,  the  which,  after  a  few  days'  wearing, 
pleased  her  highness  so  well,  that  she  sent  fbr  Mlstris 
Montague,  and  asked  her  where  she  had  them,  and  if  she 
could  help  her  to  any  more :  who  answered,  saying,  •  I 
made  them  very  carefully  of  purpose  only  for  yoor  majes- 
tie,  and  seeing  tliese  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presenUy 
set  more  in  band.'  '  Do  so  (quoth  the  queene),  for  indeed 
I  like  nik  stockings  so  well,  because  they  are  pleasant,  fine, 
and  delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear  no  more  cloth 
STOCKI.V0B '— and  ftom  that  time  unto  her  death  the 
queene  never  wore  any  more  cloth  hose,  but  only  silke 
stocldngs." 

The  use  of  coaches  was  first  introduced  into  England 
dazing  her  reign.  In  liSO,  the  earl  of  Arundel  brought 
them  into  use }  before  which  the  queen,  on  public  occa- 
sions rode  on  horseback  behind  her  chamberlain. 


of  Anjou  and  tHir  Elizabeth;  it  is  one  more 
proof  of  her  partiality  for  handsome  men.  The 
writer  was  Lewis  Guyon,  a  cotemporary. 

"  Francis  duke  of  Anjou,  being  desirous  of 
marrying  a  crowned  head,  caused  proposals  of 
marnage  to  be  made  to  Elizabeth  queen  of 
England.  Letters  passed  betwixt  them,  and 
their  portraits  were  exchanged.  At  length  her 
majesty  informed  him,  that  she  would  never 
contract  a  marriage  with  any  one  who  sought 
her,  if  she  did  not  first  see  his  person.  If  he 
would  not  come,  nothing  more  should  be  said 
on  the  subject  This  prince,  over-pressed  by  his 
young  friends,  (who  were  as  little  able  of  judg- 
ing as  himself)  paid  no  attention  to  the  counsels 
of  men  of  maturer  judgment.  He  passed  over 
to  England  without  a  splendid  train.  The  said 
lady  contemplated  his  person :  she  found  him 
ugly,  disfigured  by  deep  scars  of  the  small-pox, 
and  that  he  also  had  an  ill-sfiaped  nose,  with 
swellings  in  the  neck  !  All  these  were  so  many 
reasons  with  her,  that  he  could  never  be  ad- 
mitted into  her  good  graces." 

By  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  her  gentlemen,  we  discover  that  her  usual 
habits,  though  studious,  were  not  of  the  gentlest 
kind,  and  that  the  service  she  exacted  from  her 
attendants  was  not  borne  without  concealed  mur- 
murs. The  writer  groans  in  secrecy  to  his 
friend.  Sir  John  Stanhope  writes  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  1098 :  "  I  was  all  the  aftemowne  with 
her  majestic,  at  my  booke ;  and  then  thinking  to 
rest  me,  went  in  agayne  with  your  letter.  She 
was  pleased  with  the  Filosofer's  stone,  and  hath 
been  all  this  dag  reasonably  quyetl.  Mr.  Grevell 
is  absent,  and  I  am  tyed  so  as  I  cannot  styrr, 
but  shall  be  at  the  wourse  for  yt,  these  two 
dayes!" 

The  origin  of  Raleigh's  advancement  in  the 
queen's  graces  was  by  an  act  of  gsillantry.  Ra- 
leigh spoiled  a  new  plush  cloak,  while  the  queen, 
stepping  cautiously  on  this  prodigal's  footcloth, 
shot  forth  a  smile,  in  which  he  read  promotion. 
Captain  Raleigh  soon  became  sir  Walter,  and 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  queen's  favour. 

Hume  has  preserved  in  his  notes  a  letter 
written  by  Raleigh.  It  is  a  perfect  amorous 
composition.  After  having  exerted  his  poetic 
talents  to  exalt  her  charms  and  his  affection,  he 
concludes,  by  comparing  her  majesty,  who  was 
then  sixty,  to  Veuus  and  Diana.  Sir  Walter 
was  not  her  only  courtier  who  wrote  in  this  style. 
Even  in  her  old  age  she  affected  a  strange  fond- 
ness for  music  and  dancing,  with  a  kind  of 
childish  simplicity ;  her  court  seemed  a  court  of 
love,  and  she  the  sovereign. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth  had  been  severely 
classical ;  she  thought  and  she  wrote  in  all  the 
spirit  of  the  characters  of  antiquity;  and  her 
speeches  and  her  letters  are  studded  with  apo- 
thegms, and  a  teiseuess  uf  ideas  and  language, 
that  give  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind.*    In  her 


*  SsvpHcaUms  of  Sainfs.  A  Booke  of  Prttftn,  whereiK 
are  three  most  excellent  prot/ers,  made  ^  qtteen  EtiMoheth. 
By  Thomas  Seorocoht.    London.    I6IS. 
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evasive  answers  to  the  commons,  in  reply  to 
their  petitions  to  her  majesty  to  marry,  she  has 
employed  an  energetic  word.  "  Were  I  to  tell 
rou  that  I  do  not  mean  to  marry,  I  might  say 
less  than  I  did  intend;  and  were  I  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  more 
than  it  is  proper  for  you  to  know  ;  therefore  I 
pve  you  an  answer,  ANstvEHLESs!" 

The  following  letter  from  Elizaheth  to  Heaton, 
bishop  of  Ely,  is  taken  firom  the  register  oi  Ely, 
and  gives  a  trait  of  the  queen  : 


Pbovd  Prilati, 

I  undentand  yon  are  badrward  In  complring: 
with  your  agreement ;  bnt  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
that  I,  who  made  you  what  you  aie,  cao  unmake  you ; 
and  if  you  do  not  forthwith  fulfil  your  eng:agement,  by 
1  will  Immediately  unfrock  you. 

Yours  aa  you  demean  yonraelf, 

El.IZAB>TH.* 

Heaton,  it  seems,  had  promised  the  queen  to 
exchange  some  land  belonging  to  the  see  for  an 
equivalent,  and  did  so,  but  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  above  letter. 

In  a  manuscript  at  the  British  museum.  No. 
4712,  in  Ayscough's  catalogue,  there  are  the 
ibllowing  verses  on  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  will  be  admired  for  their  quaintness. 

■RITAHHia  lACBRYMiB. 

Weep,  little  Isle  t  and  for  thy  mistress  death. 
Swim  in  a  double  sea  of  brackish  water  I 

Weep,  little  wortd  I  for  great  Elizabeth, 
Daughter  of  war,  for  Mars  himself  begat  her  I 

Hotbar  of  Peace,  for  she  bore  the  latter. 
She  was  and  is  (what  can  there  more  be  said?) 
On  earth  the  Srst,  In  heaven  the  second  maid. 

On  the  funeral  of  the  maiden  queen,  a  poet 
of  the  day  described  the  national  grief  in  the 
following  stanzas  : 

Hie  queen  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall, 
At  every  stroke  the  oars  did  tears  let  fall ; 
More  dung  about  the  barge :  JM  unier  water 
Wept  mU  their  eyet  of  pearler  and  ewome  btind  after* 
I  ttunk  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier  thighs, 
Mwoe  rma'd  her  thither  in  her  peopt^$  eye$i 
For,  howsoe'er,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'd, 
Sh'ad  come  by  water,  had  she  come  by  land. 

1603.  AtropoionDelion,  or  the  death  of  Delia; 
with  the  Tear*  of  her  furierall.  A  poetical  ex- 
cursive discourse  of  our  late  Eliza.  By  T.  N. 
London.  4to.  Reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of 
Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Thomas  Newton,  the  author  of  this  work, 
translated  many  other.  Notices  of  him  will  be 
found  in  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  Warton's  Hist. 
Eng.  Poet,  and  Ritson's  Bih.  Poetica. 

A  pleasant  new  History ;  or  a  fragrant  Posie 
made  of  three  flowers.,  Rosa,  Rosalynd,  and 
Rosemary.  By  Thomas  Newton.  London, 
1604.  4to. 

1603,  April  17.  A  petition,  signed  by  a  poor 
man  upon  this  day,  is  presented  to  king  James, 
at  Theobalds,  on  his  progress  from  Emnbuigh 


•  "  Yes,"  said  queen  Elizabeth,  addressing  herself  to 
Uie  prelates  in  foil  convocation,  March  99,  I586,  "  if  you, 
my  lords  of  the  clergy,  do  not  amend,  I  mean  to  disperse 
yon :— look  yon  therefore  well  to  your  charges." 


to  London.  "  Good  king,  let  there  be  an  nai- 
formity  in  true  religion,  without  any  disturbancg 
of  papist  or  puritan.  Good  king,  let  there  nut 
be  such  delay  and  crafty  proceedings  in  the  U«. 
and  let  lawyers  have  moderate  fees.  Good  kioe. 
let  no  man  nave  more  offices  than  one,  especiallT 
touching  the  law.  Good  king,  look  to  tkV 
takers  and  officers  of  thy  house,  and  to  dieir  ex- 
ceeding fees  that  peel  and  pole  thy  princely  al- 
lowance." 

At  his  accession  to  the  English  thnone,  Jame; 
was  received  with  transports  of  joy,  and  all 
ranks  of  men  made  their  court  to  him;  a  be- 
haviour which  he  ought  to  have  improved  bv 
suitable  returns  to  captivate  the  gooid  will  and 
aSections  of  a  people  so  desirous  to  be  pleased 
with  their  king.  But  this  national  behaviour,  a« 
a  Scotchman  had  foretold,  spoiled  a  g^ood  king, 
and  made  a  bad  king  worse.  Instead  of  uniting 
closely  with  the  people  in  one  common  interest 
and  love,  fixing  them  by  works  of  regitid,  he 
took  much  state,  and,  in  his  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London,  forbid,  by  proclamation,  the 
concourse  of  the  people  to  him  ;  and  when  they 
could  not  be  kept  ofl,  would  often  disperse  them 
with  frowns,  and  sometimes  curses ;  and  thoo^ 
he  neglected  so  much  to  gain  the  public,  even 
at  the  cheap  rate  of  affability,  he  sunk  into  low 
familiarity  with  his  favourites,  and  was  profuse 
of  riches  and  honours  to  particular  men.  The 
estates  he  gave  impoverished  his  treasury,  and 
was  the  cause  of  frequent  complaints  both  from 
the  parliament  and  the  people. 

Since  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,*  James  I.  was 
always  afraid  of  being  murdered;  he  suspected 
the  English  generosity  and  loyalty,  which  dis- 
played itself  so  particularly  on  his  journey.  This 
IS  the  best  excuse  for  his  ill-timed  prohibition; 
but  some  attribute  it  to  a  resolution  then  taken 
up,  which  was  but  too  much  confirmed  by  his 
future  conduct  to  the  English,  to  accustom  them 
not  to  be  too  familiar  with  their  sovereign. 

As  a  proof  of  his  determination  to  maintain 
the  royal  prerogative  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  he  ordered  a  man  to  be 
hanged  who  had  been  caught  in  an  act  of  rob- 
bery near  Newark,  by  his  sole  warrant,  without 
any  trial,  directly  contrary  to  the  privileges  of 
the  English  nation,  and  beyond  the  kwful 
power  of  a  king  of  England. 

1603.  It  is  a  fact  highly  honourable  to  the 
military  profession,  that  in  this  year,  the  patrio- 
tic English  soldiers,  who  having  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  were  deter- 
mined to  commemorate  their  victory  by  some 
permanent  monument.  They  subscribed  the 
sum  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  library,  for  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin. The  disposal  of  the  money  was  confined 
to  the  illustrious  archbishop  Usher,  who  gave 
the  first  donation  to  the  library  of  his  own  col- 
lection, consisting  originally  of  10,000  volumes. 


*  The  Oowrie  conspiiacy  took  place  on  the  Sth  of 
August,  1600,  at  the  house  of  John  earl  Gowrie,  at  Perth, 
on  which  occasion  the  earl  was  slain. 
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1603.  Jlkt  Oltw  Leaft  or  Univeriall  Abee, 
wherein  is  set  foorlh  that  cieation,  descent,  and 
Mithoritie  of  letten,  tosether  with  the  estimation, 
profit,  affinitie  of  declination  of  them,  for  the 
familiar  use  of  all  students,  teachers  and  learners 
of  what  chiiogtaphy  soever  most  necessarie.  By 
two  tables,  newly  and  briefly  composed,  charac- 
tericall  and  syllabicall,  of  Alexander  Top,  gent 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  William  White,  for 
George  Vincent,  dwelling  in  Great  Wood-street, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  in  Hand,  where  they 
are  to  be  sold.     1603. 

This  is  a  curious  tract  on  the  subject  of  a 
universal  alphabet.  The  author  introduces  his 
litUe  volume  with  these  lines  : 

THK  AUTHOR  TO  RIS  BOOKE. 

Fkrewell  my  little  booke,  and  tell  thy  Menda 

The  delnge  of  the  deepe  oonAukm  ebe ; 

Then  ibew  thy  leafe  to  all,  but  haile  the  beet. 

And  safely  leave  It  in  their  holy  handi, 

lliat  wIU  nproot  thy  langnage,  deere  thy  aenae 

As  matter  bat  of  meere  preeminence. 

Yet  as  the  atarre  that  onward  biingea  the  annne, 

'nion  hast  perfection  where  thy  Ugnt  bcffiinne  : 

Thia  tell  thy  fHendea,  and  little  boolce  farewell. 

1603.  The  Batehellart  Banquet;  or  a  Banquet 
for  Batehelan  :  wherein  is  prepared  sunorie 
dainties  to  furnish  their  table,  curiously  drest, 
and  seriously  served  in  pleasantly  discouriug  the 
variable  humours  of  women,  their  quicknesse  of 
wittes  and  unsearchable  deceits. 

View  them  well,  bat  taate  not } 
Regard  titem  well,  bat  waate  not. 

London,  printed  by  Thomas  Creed,  and  are  to 
be  solde  by  T.  P. 

1603.  Simon  Strafi-ord  or  Stafford  dwelt 
<»  Addle-hill,  near  Carter-lane.  In  1599  he 
printed  the  following  work : 

The  hiitory  of  Henrie  the  fourth  ;  with  the 
iatlell  of  Shreiviburie,  between  the  king  and  lord 
Henry  Percy,  mmamed  Hotspur  of  the  North. 
With  the  hwnourout  canceitt  of  nr  John  Fal- 
etaffe.  Newley  corrected  by  W.  Shakespeare. 
London,  imprinted  by  S.  S.  for  Andrew  Wiie. 
1599.  4fo.  The  firtl  part  of  this  play  was  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  stationers'  company, 
February  25, 1598  ;  and  the  teeond  part  is  en- 
tered August  23, 1600. 

In  1603,  Strafford  printed,  P$almae  Ybren- 
Uinol  brophvuyd  Dafydh,  gwedi  i  eynghanedhu 
mewn  meturau  cymreig.  Gan  Gapten  William 
Middleton,  Yn  nisaf  y  gallodh  at  fedhwl  yr 
yepryd  gl&n  Simon  Stafford,  a  Thomas  S^iebury 
at  printtodhyn  Llvnden.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
reader,  which  is  in  Engli^,  the  printer  says,  he 
begun  the  printing  of  the  psalms  in  the  like 
kind  of  British  metre,  as  they  were  sung  in  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  says,  there  are  divers 
other  good  things  ready  for  the  press ;  as  namely, 
the  Britith  Testament,  lately  corrected  by  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

1603.  RicBARO  Yardlbv  and  Peter  Short 
were  in  partnership  for  many  years,  and  dwelt  in 
Bread-street-hill,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star.  In 
1603  Mr.  Short  gave  10*.  a  year  for  twenty-six 


years  to  the  poor  of  the  company  of  stationers, 
charged  on  a  tenement  in  Monkwell-street,  hdd 
under  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  Twenty-eix 
works  bear  their  imprint;  the  last  of  which  was 
the  following: — A  newe,  cheape,  and  delicate  fire 
of  cole-balles,  wherein  teacole  is  by  the  mixture 
of  other  combustibte  bodies,  both  sweetened  and 
mtdtiplied.  Also,  A  tpeedie  way  for  the  winning 
of  amy  breach ;  with  tome  other  new  and  sendee- 
able  tntimttoiM  ontwerabU  to  the  Time.    4to. 

1603,  October  29.  The  company  of  stationers 
obtained  a  patent  from  king  James  I.  for  the 
sole  printing  of  Primers,  Psalms,  Almanacks, 
&c.,  m  English,  for  the  help  and  relief  of  them 
and  their  successors  for  ever. 

1603.  Adam  Islip  practised  the  art  from  the 
year  1594  to  1603.  In  1598  he  printed  The 
works  of  our  ancient  and  learned  English  poet, 
Geffery  Chaucer.  This  piece  has  a  good  copper 
pnnt  of  Chaucer  at  length,  with  his  pedigree 
and  arms,  as  by  Thomas  Occleve  is  described, 
who  lived  in  his  time,  and  was  his  scholar.  This 
print,  with  the  mark  ennaved  on  it,  and  said  to 
be  at  the  charges  of  Bonham  Norton,  is  also 
put  to  the  folio  edition  in  1602,  in  the  title  pase 
of  which  book  these  additions  are  said  to  he 
made,  1.  In  the  life  of  Chaucer  many  things 
inserted.  2.  The  whole  woriie  by  old  copies  re- 
formed. 3.  Sentences  and  prouerbs  noted.  4. 
The  siffnification  of  the  old  and  obscure  words 
prooued;  also  caracters,  shewing  from  what 
tongue  or  dialect  they  be  denned.  5.  The 
Latine  and  French,  not  Englished  by  Chaucer, 
translated.  6.  The  treatise  called  Jacke  Vpland 
against  friers;  and  Chaucer's  a,  b,  c,  otUed. 
La  Priere  de  nostre  Dame,  at  this  impression 
added.    Folio. 

Key  to  Unknown  Knowledge,  or  a  Shop  of 
Five  iVindowet. 

Wlilch  if  yoa  do  open,  to  cheapen  and  copen. 
Yon  will  be  anwUUng,  for  many  a  ahiUlng, 
To  part  with  the  profit  tliat  yon  aball  have  of  it. 

Consisting  of  fiue  necessarie  treatises,  namely, 
1.  The  judgement  of  vrines.  2.  Judiciall  rules 
of  physicke.  2.  Questions  of  oyles.  4.  Opini- 
ons for  curing  of  harquebush  shot.  5.  A  dis- 
course of  humane  nature.  Translated  from 
Hippocrates,  by  M.  John  de  Bourges,  physician. 
Printed  for  Edward  White.  1599.  4to. 

1603.  There  were  at  this  time  at  Oxford 
(where  for  many  years  was  neither  book  nor 
student  to  be  seen,)  2000  and  above  of  excellent 
choice  volumes  set  up  and  reduced  into  a  cUa- 
logue.  King  James  appointed  sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley  (lately  knighted  by  him)  the  Jounder  thereof. 
So  great  was  his  zeal  for  obtaining  books,  and 
for  furnishing  of  it,  that  among  other  means, 
persuaded  t/ie  society  of  stationers  in  London  to 
give  a  copy  of  every  book  that  was  printed, 
(since  confirmed  by  the  charters  of  kings,)  but 
also  searched  for  authors  to  do  the  like. 

1603.  The  fourth  volume  of  Gallo-Belgieus 
which  was  published  in  this  year,  was  compiled 
by  Gaspar  Lorchan,  fur  William  Lutzenkirch. 
Success  soon  gave  rise  to  rivalship.    The  fifth 
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volume  appears  to  have  been  collected  by  Go- 
tard  Aithua,  for  Sigismund  Latom,  and  to  have 
been  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1605.  This  was 
plainly'a  rival  work.  Gallo-Belgictu  was  now 
published  half  yearly  with  a  title-page  and  in- 
dex to  every  volume ;  and  was,  for  the  firet  time, 
usefully  ornamented  with  maps.  It  was  written 
as  late  as  the  year  1605,  by  John  Philip  Abel, 
and  was  printed  for  the  heirs  of  Latom,  with  the 
emperor's  special  privilege.  The  15th  volume 
carries  Gauo-Belgicut  down  to  the  year  1630, 
but  how  long  after  cannot  be  now  ascertained. 

To  stnff  ont  a  peculiar  dialect; 

You  must  not  hunt  for  wlM  onOandlsh  terms 

But  let  your  matter  run  before  your  words. 

And  if  at  any  time  you  cliance  to  meet 

Some  Oalto  Betgiek  plirase,  yoa  shall  not  straight 

Roclc  your  poor  verse  to  g;lre  it  entertainment. 

But  let  it  pass ;  and  do  not  tliink  yourself 

Much  damnified,  if  you  do  leave  it  out 

When  not  the  sense  could  well  receive  it. 

1604.  The  general  Easter  catalogue  of  Frank- 
fort was  printed,  with  a  permission  from  govern- 
ment, as  appears  by  the  following  title : — Cata- 
logvs  universalis  nundinis  Franoof,  de  anno  1604. 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  new  books,  or  boohs  im- 
proved and  republished.,  which  will  be  exposed  for 
sale  in  Book-street,  Frankfort,  during  the  Easier 
fair,  1604.  Francofurti  permissu  superiorum 
excudebat.  Joh.  Saur.  To  be  had  at  the  shop 
of  Peter  Kopff.  The  order  of  the  book  is  the 
same  as  before. 

After  this  the  Leipsic  booksellers  began  not 
only  to  reprint  the  Frankfort  catalogues;  but 
to  enlarge  them  with  many  books  whicn  had  not 
been  brought  to  the  fairs  in  that  city.  "  I  have 
seen,"  says  Beckmann,  "  from  professor  Baldin- 
ger's  library,  CaUdogus  universalis  pro  nundiwus 
Francofurtentibus  vemalibus  de  anno,  1600;  or 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  on  sale  iu  Book- 
street,  Frankfort;  and  also  of  the  books  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  which  have  not  been  brought 
to  Frankfort,  with  the  permission  of  his  high- 
ness the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  those  new  works 
which  have  appeared  at  Leipsic.  Printed  at 
Leipsic,  by  Abraham  Lamberg,  and  to  be  had 
at  his  shop.  On  the  September  Catalogue  of 
the  same  year,  it  is  said  that  it  is  printed  from 
the  Frankfort  copy,  with  additions.  I  find  an 
imperial  privilege,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
Frankfort  September  Catalogue  of  1616.  Cum 
gratia  et  privilegio  specialis  caes.  mag.  prostat. 
apud.  J.  Krungerum  Augustanum.  Some  im- 
perial provisions,  however,  may  be  of  an  earlier 
date,  K>r  I  have  not  seen  a  complete  series  of 
these  catalogues. — History  of  Inventions. 

1504.  Robert  Dexter  dwelt,  or  kept  shop, 
at  the  sign  of  the  brazen  Serpent,  in  St.  Paurs 
church  yard,  and  had  for  his  device,  a  right 
hand  pointing  with  the  forefinger  to  a  star, 
about,  DEVS  iMPEKAT  ASTRis.  Mr.  Dcxter  gave 
£20  to  the  poor  of  the  stationers'  company. 
Richajrd  Field,  and  Robert  Robinson,  printed 
for  him. 

1604.  Henry  Billage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Vintry,  dyer,  gave  j£52  to  pay  52.*  yearly  to  the 
churchwardens  of  that  parish  for  oread,  to  be 


given  to  the  poor  weekly.  This  sum  coatiane^ 
to  be  regularly  paid  by  the  compsmy  of  stationen. 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  Mr.  BMinyert 
gift.  [Mr.  Bellinger  was  master  in  1686  and 
1693.]— iVicAoi*. 

1604.  Miscellanea, — Meditations, — Mtuuna- 
tives.    By  Elizabeth  Grymeaton. 

Non  est  rectum  quod  a  Deo  non  est  directnm. 

London:  printed  by  Melch.  Biadwood,  for 
Felice  Norton. 

This  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  work.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  author's  "  Loving  Sonne,  B«- 
nye  Grymeston,"  and  is  a  miscellaneous  compo- 
sition of  verse  and  prose. 

The  poetry  is  indifferent  enough,  but  among 
the  Memoratives  at  the  end  are  some  maxima, 
as  good  and  judicious  as  any  to  be  met  witJi  in 
Rochefoucault,  or  Bruyere.    As  for  example : 

"The  darts  of  lust  are  the  eyes,  and  therefore 
fix  'not  thy  eye  on  that  which  thou  mayst  not 
desire. 

"There  is  no  moment  of  time  spent  which 
thou  art  not  countable  for,  and  therefore,  when 
thou  hearest  the  clocke  strike,  think  there  is  now 
another  houre  come,  whereof  thou  art  to  yeeld 
a  reckoning. 

"  The  end  of  a  dissolute  life  is  a  desperate 
death.  There  was  never  president  to  the  con- 
trary, but  in  the  theefe  in  the  Gospell :  In  one, 
lest  any  should  despaire :  in  one  alone,  lest  any 
should  presume. 

"  Evil  thoughts  are  the  divels  harbingers,  for 
he  lodgeth  not  but  where  they  provide  his  enter- 
tainment. 

"  Indifiierent  equality  is  safest  superiority. 

"  Where  passions  increase,complaints  multiply. 

"If  thou  givest  a  benefit,  keepe  it  close;  but 
if  thou  receivest  one,  publish  it,  for  that  invites 
another. 

"  Let  thy  will  be  thy  friend,  thy  mind  thy 
companion,  thy  tongue  thy  servant 

"Age  may  gaze  at  beauties  blossoms;  but 
youth  climbes  the  tree  and  enjoves  the  fruit. 

"  Time  is  the  herald  of  Trueth',  and  Trueth  the 
dau^ter  of  Time. 

"The  young  man  may  die  quickly ;  but  the 
old  man  cannot  live  long. 

"There  be  foure  good  mothers  have  fourebad 
daughters:  trueth  hath  hatred,  prosperity  hath 
pride,  security  hath  perill,  and  familiarity  hath 
contempt. 

"  Wisdome  is  that  olive  that  springeth  from 
the  heart,  bloometh  on  the  tongue,  and  beareth 
fruit  in  the  actions. 

"  Happy  is  that  mishap,  whereby  we  passe  to 
better  perfection. 

"  The  soule  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  least 
continent. 

"Let  the  limits  of  thy  power  be  the  bounds  of 
thy  will. 

"  No  greater  comfort  than  to  know  much:  no 
lesse  labour  than  to  say  little. 

"  Give  a  lazie  clerke  a  lean  fee." 

1604.  The  Ant  and  the  Nightingale,or  Father 
Hubbard's  Tales.    Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Thomas 
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BusheU,aiid  ai«  to  be  solde  byJeffrejr  Charlton, 
at  his  Shop,  at  the  North  Doore  of  Pbules. 
Small  4to. 

ThecontentB  ore  tales,  with  poetry  intermixed. 
The  tales  are  related  by  an  ant  to  a  nightingale 
to  save  her  life,  the  ant  having  crept  up  a  tree, 
and  got  within  reach  of  the  nightingale's  beak. 
The  author  thus  introduces  his  book 

TO   THE   READER. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what,  reader?  but  first  I 
should  call  you  gentle,  curteous,  and  wise,  but 
lis  no  matter,  theyre  but  foolish  words  of  course, 
and  better  left  out  than  printed ;  for  if  you  be 
so,  you  need  not  be  called  so ;  and  if  you  be 
not  so,  then  were  lawe  against  me  for  calling 
you  out  of  your  names;  by  John  of  Powles 
church  yard  I  sweare,  and  that  oath  will  be 
taken  at  any  haberdashers,  I  never  wisht  this 
booke  better  fortune  than  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  true  spelling  printer,  and  an  honest  stitch- 
ing bookseller ;  and  if  honestie  could  be  solde 
by  the  bushell,  like  oysters,  I  had  rather  have 
one  bushell  of  honestie  than  three  of  monie. 

Why  I  call  these  Father  HvbbarcCt  Talet,  is 
not  to  have  them  called  in  againe,  as  the  tales 
of  Mother  Hubbard;  the  worlde  would  shewe 
little  judgment  in  that  yfaith,  and  I  should  say 
then  plena  Hultorum  omnia  ;  for  I  entreat  here 
neither  of  rugged  beares  nor  apes ;  no,  nor  the 
lamentable  downefal  of  the  olde  wives  platters, 
I  deale  with  no  such  mettall.  What  is  mirth  in 
nqee  is  harmlesse  as  the  Quarter  Jack  in  Powles,* 
they  are  up  with  their  elbowes  foure  times  an 
houre,  and  yet  misuse  no  creature  living.  The 
verie  bitterest  in  me,  is  but  a  physical  frost, 
that  nips  the  wicked  blood  a  little,  and  so  makes 
the  whole  bodie  the  more  wholesomer,  and  none 
can  justly  except  at  me,  but  some  riotous  vaunt- 
ing Ait,  or  some  gentleman  swallowingilfa/£m,-t- 
then  to  condemn  these  tales  following,  because 
Father  Hubbard  tells  them  in  the  small  syze  of 
an  ant,  is  even  as  much  as  if  these  two  wordes 
God  and  Divil  were  printed  both  in  one  line ; 
to  skip  it  over,  and  say  that  line  were  naught, 
because  the  DirAl  were  in  it;  Sat  SapUnU,  and 
I  hope  there  be  many  wise  men  in  all  the  twelve 
companies^ 

Yours  if  you  reode  without 

Spdling  or  hacking         T.  M. 


*  It  may  be  presmned  ftom  thla  pasnge,  that  fonnerljr 
the  quarters  were  stmck  at  St  Panl's  chnich  clock  by  the 
flsurea  of  mea,  as  tbey  were  in  Qie  old  church  of  St.  Dun- 
fitan's,  Fleet-street. 

t  The  dimination  of  Mary.— Shakspeare*!  Coriolamu. 

The  kitchln  Malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  *boat  her  reechy  neck. 
Some  readers  may  require  to  be  informed  that  lockram 
means  some  sort  of  coarse  linen :  reechy  means  greasy. 
See  Pcriclei  Prince  of  Tifre. 

None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  tkeir  gazes  on  Marina's  fece ; 
Whilst  oars  was  United  at,  and  held  a  MalMn 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

That  is  a  mean  wretch,  not  worth  saluting  with  good 
day  to  yon. 

t  Originally  the  chartered  city  companies  were  only 
twelve  io  number. 


1604.  King  James  VI.  empowered  the  town 
council  of  Edinburgh  to  make  such  acts,  statutes, 
and  ordinances,  for  the  good  government  of  the 
town  as  they  should  deem  expedient ;  and  they 
exercised  their  jurisdiction  m  a  manner  that 
would  not  disgrace  a  court  of  star  chamber. 
Printers  were  prohibited  by  them  irom  printing 
unlioenced  books  or  pamphlets,  under  the  penal^ 
of  losing  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  being 
otherwise  fined  and  ptmuhed  at  the  will  of  the 
magistratet." 

1604.  A  Japanete  Vocabulary  was  printed  in 
the  Jesuit's  college,  at  Nangasaquy,*  a  seaport 
of  Japan,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Ximo.  A  copy  of  this  vocabulary  was  sold  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Langles,  of  Paris,  in  1825, 
for  six  hundred  and  forty  fraucs ;  as  also  another 
edition,  printed  at  the  same  place,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  for  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
francs.  Both  volumes  were  of  a  small  4to.  size. 
The  Jesuits  had  established  a  press  at  this  place, 
in  1692.    A  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

A  Jesuit  named  Nicholas  Trigault,  who  made 
Nan-king  his  residence  for  some  time,  about  the 
year  1620,  and  printed  a  Chineie  Vocabulartff  in 
three  volumes,  which  Sotuellus  describes  to  be 
excnntm  m  Sinit,  probably  at  this  place. 

1605,  April  5.  IHed,  John  Stowe,  the  cele- 
brated historian,  who  devoted  his  life  and  ex- 
hausted his  patrimony  in  the  study  of  English 
antiquities  :|  he  travelled  on  foot  throughout  the 
kingdom,  inspecting  all  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, and  rescuing  what  he  could  from  the 
dispersed  libraries  of  the  monasteries.  His  stu- 
pendous collection  in  his  hand-writing  still 
exists,  to  provoke  the  feeble  industry  of  literary 
loiterers.  He  felt  through  life  the  enthusiasm 
of  study:  and  seated  in  his  monkish  library, 
associating  with  the  dead  more  than  with  the 
living,  he  was  still  a  student  of  taste ;  for 
Spencer,  the  poet,  visited  the  library  of  Stowe, 


*  Between  the  years  issi  and  lOsi,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-slx  Jesuits  were  employed  in  the  miutons  to  China. 
AU  the  information  which  the  miasionarles  could  acquire 
of  the  learning,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  China,  they  tnuu- 
mitted  to  Europe.  In  isig  was  published,  at  Pails, 
NouveUee  Lettret  eitftantea  da  MUtUmM  de  la  Chine  ef  dee 
Indee  orientalee.    Paris,  1819,  4  vols.  12mo. 

t  The  honour  of  giving  to  Europe  Qisfiret  printed  Die- 
tionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  was  by  M  de  Guignes, 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  the  foU 
lowing  title.  DicUomuare  cAtfUltf,  francaUy  et  Latin, 
Builie  fapree  Fordre  de  ea  Majette  PEmperevr  et  Rol, 
Napoleon  le  Grand.  Paris,  I8i3.  1  vol.  foL  The  more 
elTectualiy  to  carry  this  work  into  execution,  a  giant  of 
money  was  given  from  the  imperial  treasury. 

t  A  eumnuirie  of  Englj/she  chronicles,  contemning  the 
true  accompi  of  yeree^  wherein  euery  kyng  of  this  reatme 
of  England  iegan  theyr  reggne,  how  long  then  reigned, 
and  what  notable  thyngee  hath  bene  doone  durynge  th^n" 
reygnes.  Wyth  also  the  names  and  yeares  of  all  tite  bay- 
lyfes,  casios,  maiort,  and  sherffes  of^  the  cine  of  London, 
sent  the  conqueete)  diligently  collected  by  John  S(aw,  citi- 
zen of  London,  in  the  yere  if  our  Larde  0od  ISSS.  Wker. 
vnio  is  added  a  table  in  the  end,  conteynyng  alt  iheprine^mU 
matters  of  this  booke.  Perused  and  allowed  aeeordyng  to 
the  queenes  nu^esties  iniunctions,    ISmo.    1565. 

Among  the  catalogue  of  such  unlawful  books,  as  were 
found  in  the  study  of  John  Stow,  of  London,  February 
S4,  ISSS,  No.  XVII.  in  Strype's  life  of  bishop  Orindal,  yoU 
vrill  find  thla  book  In  M.S.  isfis.  So  that  Amos  con- 
cluded this  the  first  edition  of  It,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  almost  annually  as  almanacks. 
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and  the  first  good  edidon  of  Chaucer  was  made 
so  chiefly  by  the  labouis  of  our  author.  Late 
in  life,  worn  out  by  study  and  the  cares  of 
poverty,  neglected  by  that  proud  metropolis  of 
which  he  hud  been  the  historian,  his  good  hu- 
mour did  not  desert  him ;  for  being  afflicted 
with  sharp  pains  in  his  aged  feet,  he,Qbserved 
that  his  affliction  lay  in  that  part  which  for- 
merly he  had  made  so  much  use  of.  Many  a 
mile  had  he  wandered — ^many  a  pound  had  he 
yielded  for  those  treasures  of  antiquities  which 
had  Exhausted  his  fortune,  and  with  which  he 
had  formed  works  of  great  public  utili^.  It 
was  in  his  eightieth  Tear  that  Stowe  at  length 
lecdved  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices, which  will  appear  to  us  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature.  He  was  so  reduced  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  petitioned  to  James  I.  for  a 
license  to  collect  alms  for  himself  "  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  labour  and  travel  of  forty-five 
years,  in  setting  forth  the  chronicle  of  England, 
and  eight  years  taken  up  in  the  survey  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  towards  his 
relief  now  in  his  old  age ;  having  left  his  former 
means  of  living,  and  only  employed  himself  for 
the  service  and  good  of  his  country."  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  were  gnOited.  After 
a  penurious  commendation  of  Stowe's  labours, 
he  is  permitted  to  "gather  the  benevolence  of 
well-disposed  people  within  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land :  to  ask,  gatner,  and  take  the  alms  of  ^1 
our  loving  subjects."  These  letters  patent  were 
to  be  publishea  by  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits. 
They  produced  so  little,  that  they  were  renewed 
for  another  twelvemonth.  One  entire  parish  in 
the  city  contributed  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence! Such,  then,  was  the  patronage  received 
DT  Stowe  to  be  a  licensed  beggar  throughout  the 
kmgdom  for  one  twelvemonth.  Such  was  the 
public  remuneration  of  a  man  who  had  been 
useful  to  his  nation,  but  not  to  himself! 

1605.  Thomas  Ram,  who  had  been  educated 
at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland,  rebuilt  his  parson- 
age house,  and  over  the  door  placed  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

This  hoose  Ram  built  for  hiB  ancceeding  brothers. 
So  Sheep  bear  wool,  not  for  themselvea,  but  others. 

1605.  Eattward  Hoe.  As  it  was  playd  in 
the  Black-friers,  bv  the  ChSdren  of  Her  Mwes- 
ties  Revels.  Made  by  Geo.  Chapman,  Ben 
Jonson,  Job.  Marston.  At  London,  printed  for 
William  Aspley.     1606. 

King  James  was  so  displeased  with  this  per- 
formance, on  account  of  some  sarcastical  re- 
marks upon  the  Scotch,  that  both  the  writers 
and  printer  were  nigh  being  imprisoned. 

1605,  Nov.  b.  The  "unnatural  conspiracy"  of 
the  GcNPOwnER  Plot  was  discovereid  on  this 
day,  which  was  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament.  The  Puritans,  feeling  them.selves 
heavily  aggrieved,  accused  the  king  of  inclining 
too  much  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  a  charge 
which  he  easily  got  rid  by  an  immediate  order 
for  the  strict  execution  of  all  the  penal  laws 


which  had  been  enacted  agaiiwt  the  Catholics. 
The  fine  of  j£20  per  lunar  month  had  been  for 
some  months  suspended  ;  it  was  now  leried  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  suspension,  a  cticam- 
stance  which  reduced  many  families  to  positive 
beggary.  Among  the  sufiieieis  was  Robert 
Catesby,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  £imilr, 
residing  at  Ashby  St.  Leger's,  in  Northampton- 
shire, who  conceived  the  diabolical  plan  of  in- 
volving the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons, 
in  one  common  destruction,  by  blowing  up  the 
parliament-house  with  gunpowder,  at  die  open- 
ing of  the  sesdon. 

After  the  execution  of  the  conspirators,*  many 
cruel  and  oppressive  enactments,  detailed  in 
Lingard't  Hittory,  vol.  ix.  Catholic  recusants 
were  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  or  dwell 
within  ten  miles  of  tne  boundaries  of  the  city. 
Every  child  sent  for  education  beyond  the  sea, 
was,  from  that  moment,  debarred  from  taking 
any  benefit  by  devise,  descent,  or  gift,  until  he 
should  return  and  conform  to  the  established 
church ;  all  such  benefits  being  assigned  by  law 
to  the  Protestants  next  of  kin.  Every  house- 
holder, of  whatever  religion,  receiving  Catholic 
visitors,  or  keeping  Catholic  servants,  was  liable 
to  pay  for  each  incuvidual  £10  per  lunar  month. 

1606.  Thomas  Easte,  Est,  or  Este,  if  the 
same  person,  lived  in  Aldersgate-street,  at  the       '. 
sign  of  the  Black  Horse,  as  the  ciistom   then 
was ;  which  makes  it  difficult  to  assign  whether 
it  was  the  same  person  or  not.    He  appears  to 
have  been  employed   by  Bird  and  TiUlis,    to 
whom  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent   He,  or        j 
they,  printed  music  and  other  books  from  1589  to 
about  this  period;  and  changed  the  name  of 
Este  to  Snodham.    His  arms  he  printed  at  the 
end  of  some  of  his  books,   which   were,  on  a 
field  sable,  a  cheveron  argent,  between  three 
horses'  heads  erased,  and  a  black  horse  passant 
for  the  crest,  a  crescent  for  difference.    The 

motto,  MIEVLXi  VAVLT.  MOVRia.  EN.  VERTV. 
aVE.  VIVBE.   EN.  HONCTE. 

1606,/un«  17.  Thomas  Finlaysonb,  aprinter 
of  Edinburgh,  was  empowered  by  writ  of  privy 
seal  of  Scotland,  ta  pnnt  exclusively.  The  first 
and  second  Rudimentii,  and  Corderius's  Collo- 
quial. The  college  of  Edinburgh,  while  it  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,'  began  to  print  its  Tkaes 
Philoiophicte,  in  1596.f  Its  earliest  typogra- 
pher was  Henry  Cbarteris,  the  king's  printer. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Finlaysone,  who 
also  succeeded  Charteris,  as  royal  printer.  They  ' 
were  followed   by  various  other  printers,  who 


*  On  the  30th  of  January,  1600,  air  Evertid  DtCby,  Ro- 
bert Winter,  John  Grant,  aod  niomas  Bates  were  exe- 
cuted at  the  west  end  of  St.  Panl'a  diarch :  and  the  next 
day,  Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  Robert  Kejrea, 
and  Guy  Fawlies  Buffered  in  Old  Palace  ysod.  Some  time 
after,  Henry  Oamet,  proTindal  of  the  EnKllah  jewlts,  and 
two  other  Jesuits,  named  Deamond  and  Oldcoxn,  were  also 
hanged. 

t  The  first  thesis  was  in  large  Svo.  These  academical 
themes  assumed  a  quarto  form  in  IfilS.  And  before  the 
year  1641,  their  size  settled  Into  a  large  fblio.  niereisa 
collection  of  these  papers  in  the  college  library,  which  are 
valuable  documents  for  the  literary  annalsaf  the  anlvenity 
of  Edlnbargb. 
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were  probably  employed  without  any  specific 
authority.. 

1606. 'The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  writ- 
ten bv  a  guest  at  the  table  of  Robert  Cecil,  earl 
of  Salisbury,  at  Theobald's,  will  shew,  that  at 
this  time,  ebriety  was  indulged  in  the  hi^est 
circles :  Cecil  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to 
honour  the  presence  of  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  James  VI. 
"  Those  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good 
liquor,  now  follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow  in 
beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  sobriety, 
and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  After 
dinner  the  representation  of  Solomon,  his  temple, 
and  the  coming  of  the  qneen  of  Sbeba  was 
made,  or  (as  I  may  better  say)  was  meant  to 

have  been  made The  lady  who  did  play 

the  queen's  part,  did  carry  most  precious  gilts  to 
both  their  majesties ;  but  forgetting  a  rising  to 
the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish 
majes^'s  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I 
rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the 
hurry  and  confusion ;  cloths  and  napkins  were 
at  hand  to  make  all  clean.    His  majesty  then 

tat  up,  and  would  dance  with  the  queen  of 
heba;  but  befell  down  and  humbled  himself 
before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber, 
and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state,  which  was  not  a  little 

defiled  with  the  presents  of  the  queen The 

entertainment  and  show  went  forward,  and  most 
of  the  presenters  went  backward  or  fell  down ; 
wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now 
did  appear  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith,  and 
Charity.  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  wine  did 
render  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  with- 
drew. Faith  was  then  all  alone,  for  I  am  cer- 
ttun  she  was  not  joined  with  good  works,  and 
left  the  court  in  a  staggering  condition.  Charity 
came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed :  in 
some  sort  she  made  obeisance,    and  brought 

gifts She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith, 

who  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in  the  hall." — '■ 
Lingard. 

1606.  A  copy  of  a  treatise  by  J.  Cheironius, 
On  the  dittemper  which  vuited  the  cituand  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nimiet,  a  town  in  rrance,  was 
printed  at  that  place  on  tchite  silk,  in  this  year. 
In  1030,  Joan  Vaguenar,  who  calls  himself 
printer  to  the  town  and  university  of  Nismes, 
executed  here  a  French  account  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Synod  of  Dart  upon  the  five  articlet. 

1607.  Lingua,  or  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue 
a$id  the  five  Senseii  for  ntperiority.  A  pleasant 
comedy.  At  Loudon.  Printed  by  George  Eld, 
for  Simon  Waterson.  This  is  a  very  memorable 
performance.  Oliver  Cromwell  performed  in  it, 
and  in  the  character  of  Tactus,  which  is  said, 
though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  first  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  am- 
bition.— Beloe. 

George  Eld  dwelt  in  Fleet  Lane,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Printers'  Press. 

1607.  Thomas  Creede  dwelt  at  the  sign  of 
the  Catharine  Wheel,  near  the  old  Swan,  in 
Thames-Street,  and  frequently  put  to  his  books 


an  emblem  of  Truth,  with  a  hand  issuing  from 
the  clouds  striking  on  her  back  with  a  rod,  and 
this  motto  round  it,  Veritas  virescit  vulnere  . 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  printer, 
and  to  have  carried  on  business  for  about  fifteen 
years.  In  1597  he  printed  the  following  work 
in  4to.  The  ml  of  ml,  witt  will,  or  tMi  wit, 
chute  you  whether.  ContaintM  five  discourtei, 
the  effect!  whereof  foUow.  Reade  and  judge. 
Compiled  by  Nicholas  Breton,  gentleman. 

In  1 607  he  printed  the  Ancient  history  of  the 
deitruction  of  Troy.  Translated  by  William 
Caxton,  and  corrected  by  William  FUton.  Ato. 

Nicholas  Briton  or  Breton,  here  mentioned, 
was  a  celebrated  writer  at  this  period,  and  his 
works  are  now  considered  as  objects  of  much 
curiosity  and  research,  by  the  collectors  of  early 
English  literature. — Beloe. 

Barly-ireake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons. 
Written  by  W.  N.  Gent  Loudon,  1607,  4to., 
pp.32.  Dedicated  to  "MistrisEliz.C."  This 
work  is  attributed  to  Nicholas  Breton.  Bibl. 
Anglo-Poet,  £10  10*. 

1607.  Printing  introduced  into  the  college  of 
Eton,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  John 
Bagford's  manuscript  papers,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  mtroduction  of  printing  into 
this  place:  "Sir  Henry  Saville,*  meditating  an  ^ 
edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  prepared  a  fount  of  / 
curious  Greek  letters,  which  in  those  days  were 
called  the  silver  letter,  not  being  cast  of  silver, 
but  for  the  beauty  of  the  letter  so  called.  He 
then  made  a  provision  of  presses  and  other  ma- 
terials for  the  undertaking,  and  resolved  to  print 
in  Eton  college,  and  there  set  up  his  presses, 
and  about  1607  he  printed  some  small  pieces  in 
Greek  before  he  went  in  hand  with  the  great  v  ■ 
work  of  St.  Chrysostom :  and  John  Norton  wus 
the  printer.  These  Greek  letters  came  after- 
wards into  the  hands  of  one  Turner,  a  printer  at 
Oxford."  See  Wharton's  Life  of  Laud,  vol.  ii. 
page  174.  The  earliest  Eton  specimens  observed 
by  Dr.  Cotton  are  some  pieces  of  Cfregory  Nazi. 
anzen  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  edited 
by  R.  Montague,  and  printed  under  sir  Henry 
Saville's  own  care  and  inspection,  in  1610. 


*  Mr.  Bfterwardi  sir  Henry  SiTile,  Kat.,  whoae  learn- 
ing and  Uberal  benefticHons  placed  Urn  among  the  moat 
eiidnent  diuacten  of  the  seventeentb  century,  was  bom 
at  Bradley,  near  HalUlax,  Yorksblre,  Novemljer  30tb,  nt9 1 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Merton.  In  ISSS,  he  was  chosen  provost  of  Eton  college, 
and  increased  the  lame  of  that  society  by  filling  it  with 
the  most  learned  men ;  tboai^b  he  incurred  the  dislike  of 
some  of  the  scholars,  by  his  preference  of  diligence  to 
wit:  "Give  me,"  he  used  to  say,  "the  plodrtiDg:  student. 
If  I  would  look  for  wits,  I  would  go  to  Newgate,  there  be 
the  wits."  James  I.  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  expressed  his  great  regard  for  him,  and  would 
have  preferred  him  either  in  church  or  state,  but  hewould 
oidy  accept  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  he  received 
atWind.or,  September  21st,  IflM.  Beside  giving  various 
sums  of  money  for  the  advancement  of  mathematical  and 
other  sciences,  he  oonMbnted  several  rare  books  and 
mannaoipts  to  the  Bodleian  library,  and  a  number  of 
Greek  types  and  matrices  to  the  printing  press  at  Oxford. 
Ha  also  published  many  valuable  works  at  ^reat  expense ; 
and  his  beauUftd  edition  of  (^rptostom't  Workt,  in  Greek, 
of  which  one  thooaand  copies  were  printed,  in  ISIS,  in  8 
vols,  folio,  coat  him  no  less  than  <? gooo.  He  died  at  Eton 
college,  FMraary  19,  1822;  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
there.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  king  James's  Bible. 

3  L 
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1607,  JuM.  In  the  Black  Book  of  Warwick 
is  an  oitler  of  council  of  this  date,  to  that  corpo- 
Tation,  directing  them  to  assist  John  Speed  in 
his  improvement  on  Saxton'i  mapt  0/  Great 
Britain.  This  book  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
corporation  of  Warwick,  and  relates  to  the  his- 
to^  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

John  Speed,  though  originally  brought  up  to 
the  business  of  a  tailor,  became  eminent  as  a 
chronologist,  historian,  and  antiquary,  was  born 
in  1550.  He  wrote,  in  folio,  the  History  of 
Great  Britain,  from  Jtditu  Catar  to  Jamet  t. 
and  died  at  London,  July  28, 1629. 

1607.  John  Cowell,  an  English  civilian,  pub- 
lished in  this  year  a  work  entitled  the  Interpreter, 
or  an  Explanation  of  Law  Temu.  The  house 
of  commons  caused  this  book  to  be  burnt,  on 
account  of  its  being  too  favourable  to  the  regal 
prerogative.  He  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  in 
1664,  and  brought  up  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  professor  of  civil  law,  and  master  of 
Trinity  hall.  In  1605  he  wrote  Institutes  of  the 
Laws  of  England.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
October  11, 1611. 

1607,  Juhf  16.  King  James,  with  the  queen, 
prince  Henry,  and  divers  lords,  is  entertained 
by  the  company  of  merchant  tailors.  Master 
Benjamin  Jonson,  the  poet,  "  for  the  reputation 
and  credit  of  the  company,"  was  caterer-general 
of  the  music,  speeches,  and  inventions;  "by 
reason  that  the  company  doubt  that  their  school- 
master and  schoUeres  be  not  acquainted  with 
such  kind  of  entertainments."  Dr.  John  Bull,* 
chamber  musician  to  the  king,  was  free  of  that 
company,  says  Stowe,  "  being  in  a  citizen's  gown, 
cap,  and  hood ;  and  while  his  majesty  was  at 
table,  the  doctor  played  a  most  excellent  melody 
upon  a  single  pair  of  organs,  placed  there  for 
that  purpose  only."  It  was  upon  this  occasion, 
says  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  national  anthem  of 
Cfod  save  the  Kinfff  was  first  performed  for  the 

§urpose  of  celebrating  the  king's  escape  from 
le  gunpowder  plot. 


*  John  Bnll-wt*  a  celebrated  mailclaD.boni  about  isBs, 
in  Someraetslilre.  His  master  In  miutcwuWUUam  Blithe- 
man,  organiat  of  the  chapel  royal  of  queea  Elliabeth,  in 
whldi  capacity  he  was  much  distinKnlshed,  Bull,  on  the 
death  of  Us  master,  in  isgi,  was  appointed  his  saccea- 
sor.  In  iW,  he  was  created  doctor  in  the  unlvetsity  of 
Cambridge;  and  in  ISDtt,  at  the  recommendation  of  her 
malesty,  he  was  made  professor  of  mnslc  to  Greaham  col- 
lege, TMch  sitnatton  be  resigned  in  1007.  After  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  BnU  was  appointed  chamber  mostdan  to 
Ung  James.  In  1O13,  he  Anally  quitted  Ens^and,  and 
entoed  Into  the  service  of  the  archdoke,  In  ue  Nether- 
lands. He  afterwards  seems  to  have  settled  at  Lubec, 
tma  which  many  of  his  compodtians  are  ditfed,  and  are 
as  late  as  tttt,  the  sapposed  yeai  of  his  deceaae.  He 
seems  to  have  been  praised  at  home  more  than  re- 
warded. It  is  a  misfortune  to  Dr.  Bull's  fame,  that  he  left 
bttle  evidence  of  his  great  powers,  except  the  tianscen. 
dently  magnificent  anthem  of  Ootf  soee  Me  King. 

This  anthem  has  been  attributed,  but  erroneously,  to 
Henry  Carey,  a  musical  composer  and  poet,  who  was  an 
Ulegitlmate  son  of  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax.  He  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  in  1744. 

t  An  account  of  the  national  anthem,  entitled,  Ood 
sate  tkt  King,  with  authorities,  taken  from  Sion  College 
Ubraiy,  the  entered  records  of  the  merchant  tailors'  com- 
pany, fbe  idd  eheqne  book  of  bis  majesty's  chapel,  &c 
Selected,  edited,  and  arranged  by  Richard  Clark,  gent,  of 
bis  Dujetty's  Chapel,  &c.  London,  ias2,  sro.  with  plates 
and  mnilc. 


1607.  John  Wbbittoum,  a  printer  of  Edia* 

buwh,  printed  an  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis,  which  must  be  considered  as  an  in- 
dubitable proof,  that  at  a  ve^  early  period  the 
Scotch  knew  and  admired  the  genius  of  that 
great  poet.  The  following  is  its  title^age. 
"Vends  and  Adonis. 

VtUa  miretnr  vnlgns,  mlhi  flavna  Apollo, 
Foeula  Caatalia  plena  mlnistret  aqua." 

Beneath  is  a  Phcenix  in  the  midst  of  flames. 

"  Edinburgh.  Printed  by  John  Wreittonn,  and 
are  to  bee  sold  in  his  Shop,  a  little  beneath  the 
Salt  Trone.     1607." 

1607.  The  commendation  of  Cocks  and  Cock- 
fighting.  Wherein  is  shewn  that  Cockejighting 
was  b^ore  the  coming  of  Christ.  London,  printed 
for  Henrie  Tomes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  hu  shop, 
over  against  Grates  Iwne  Gate,  in  Holbume. 

This  is  in  black  letter,  and  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  an  earlier  publication  than  this  on 
the  subject  of  this  barbarous  sport. — Bdoe. 

1608.  John  Franckton  is  first  noticed  as  a 
printer  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  in  this  year 
he  executed  the  Common  Prayer,  in  Irish  cha- 
racter, folio,  translated  and  printed  at  the  ex- 

Sense  of  William  archbishop  of  Tuam,*  and 
edicated  to  sir  Arthur  Cnichester,  knight, 
lord  deputy  general.  Though  the  book  is  dated 
1608,  the  aedication  is  dated  October  20,  1609. 

It  is  said  in  the  dedication,  "  Though  this 
kingdom  were  sometimes  called  Scotia,  that  is, 
in  Greek  darkness — and  now  may  justly  recover 
the  ancient  title  of  Scotia  major,  (fiwag  in 
greater  darkness)  &c." 

In  1615,  a  work  on  the  Reports  of  the  Courts 
in-  Ireland,  was  printed  in  Dublin  lor  sir  John 
Davies,-t-  attorney-general  in  Ireland. 

In  1617  John  iranckton  was  printer  to  the 
king  for  Ireland,  and  printed  in  this  year  A 
compendious  collection,  and  breefe  abstract  of  alt 
the  auncient  English  statutes,  ice.  Cum  gratia 
et  privilegio.  How  long  he  continued  to  ex- 
ercise the  art,  or  when  he  died  is  unknown. 

Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill,  were  also 
printers  to  the  king  for  Ireland,  in  1618. 

Felix  Kingston  was  deputy  printer  to  the 
king  at  Dublin,  in  1619  and  1620. 

The  company  of  stationers  of  London  were 

Printers  to  tiie  king's  most  excellent  majes^  at 
)ublin,  who  set  forth  John  Franckton  s  right 
to  print  allmanner  of  Books,  Statutes,  Grammars, 
Almanacks,  Acts  of  PariioTnent,  Proclamations, 
Injunctions,  Bibles,  and  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  forbidding  all  others  of  what  nation 
soever,  but  him,  Felix  Kingston,  and  Thomas 
Downs.  The  prices  of  books,  as  settled  by  the 
assignees  and  patentees  for  the  stationers'  com- 


•  WiUlam  Daniel,  or  6  Donel,  was  bom  at  Kilkenny  i 
and  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin. He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  Angttft. 
lOog.  He  waawell  acquainted  withthe  Hebrew  and  Qreek 
tongues,  tmm  the  latter  of  which  he  translated  the  Nsm 
Ttstttrnmi.  He  also  translated  the  Utwrgf  out  of  Engllah 
into  Irish.  He  died  at  Tuam,  July  11,  I618,  and  was 
buried  in  his  cathedral. 

t  Fto  an  account  of  sir  John  DaviCB,  see  iSaS,  past. 
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pany,  were  about  2ft  per  cent,  more  at  Dublin 
than  at  London,  occasioned  by  the  expense  of 
conTeyance. 

1608.  Richard  Field  maa  esteemed  a  good 
printer,  and  most  probably  served  bis  appren- 
ticediip  with  T.  Vantrollier,  whose  daughter 
JaJdn  he  married  January  13, 1688.  After  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  in  1589,  he  succeeded 
to  his  business,  on  the  same  premises  in  Black 
friers,  and  adopted  the  same  sini  and  marks  of 
the  Anchor.  How  many  works  he  printed,  or 
when  he  died  is  not  known.  He  was  a  native 
of  Straford-upon-Avon,in  Warwickshire. 

1608.  A  World  of  Wooden  ;  or  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  treatite  touching  the  conformitie  of 
ancient  and  modem  wondert ;  or  a  preparative 
treatiae  to  the  Apologie  for  Herodotut.  The 
Argument  whereof  is  taken  from  the  Apologie 
for  Herodotus.  Written  in  Latine  by  Henry 
Stephen,  and  continued  here  by  tlte  author  him- 
telje.  Translated  out  of  the  best  corrected  French 
copie.  Edinburgh  :  imprinted  by  Andro  Hart 
and  Richard  Lawson.    Folio. 

Beloe,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Anecdotes 
of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  p.  231-41,  gives 
the  whole  of  the  whimsical  verses,  from  p.  169 
of  this  curious  volume,  of  which,  be  says,  there 
are  two  editions,  the  one  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
ivhich  is  classed  among  English  books  of  rarity; 
the  other  at  London ; — and,  he  adds,  "  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  many  books  which  are  more 
replete  both  with  curious  anecdote  and  entertain- 
ing information,  than  the  translation  of  the 
Apology  for  Herodotus.* 

1608.  The  second  edition  of  the  Hungarian 
Bible  was  printed  at  Hanau,  a  large  town  of 
Germany,  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  Kinzig 
and  Maine. 

1008.  ITte  Contention  between  Three  Brtlhren, 
the  Whoremonger,  the  Drunkard,  and  the  Dice 
Player.  To  approve  which  of  these  three  is  the 
vroist  by  reason  that  their  deceased  father  had 
pven  his  succession  from  the  worst  of  them. 
London,  printed  by  Robert  Raworth,  for  Henry 
Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Tunn,  in 
Patemoster-row.  1608. 

1608.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Burby  gave  £20  to  the 
poor  of  the  stationers'  company. 

1609.  Pierre  Marcioav,  a  printer  of  St. 
Maloes,  in  Bretagne,  in  France,  executed  a  very 
curious  book  containing  a  sacred  drama  in  the 
Breton  poetry  :  and  it  is  the  earliest  specimen  of 
St  Maloes  printing  which  Dr.  Cotton  had  met 
^tb.    A  copy  in  the  Bodleian. 

1609.  Silenced  Ministers,  To  the  Right  High 
and  Mightie  Prince  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britaine,  ^c.  An  Humble  Sup- 
plication for  Toleration,  and  liberty  to  enjoy  and 
observe  the  Ordinances  of  Christ  Jesus,  ^c.  jrc 
By  some  of  the  late  silenced  and  deprived  minis- 
ters and  people,  jrc.    4to. 

In  1606  an  act  was  passed  to  punish  with 
perpetual  imprisonment,  those  who  refused  to 


take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Besides  the  Puri- 
tans and  Catholics,  a  few  TJnitarians  were  added 
to  the  objects  of  religious  malevolence ;  but 
when  three  of  this  persuasion  had  suffered  at 
the  stake,  the  king  thought  it  better  policy  to 
limit  the  punishment  to  perpetual  captivity.  On 
March  13, 1614,  Bartholomew  Legat  was  burnt 
for  professing  Arianism  in  London. 

It  has  been  nobly  observed,  "  that  to  put  men 
in  prison  merely  on  account  of  their  religious 
belief  or  persuasion,  is  a  great  oppression  ;  and, 
properly  speaking,  false  miprisonment :  to  fine 
them,  or  take  away  their  estates  for  that  cause, 
is  robbery :  to  put  them  to  death  for  not  acting 
against  their  conscience,  is  murder.  '  Can  any 
thing  be  more  wicked  P  Is  it  not  then  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  folly  and  absurdity,  or 
tyranny  and  wickedness  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  religion  are  greater  P  That  good  was 
to  mankind,  or  their  benefit  in  this  world,  or  the 
next,  are  the  real  motives  to  so  umust  and  cruel 
a  practice  is  the  highest  degree  ofimpudence  to 
pretend ;  and  certainly  must  be  too  gross  a  deceit 
to  obtain  any  credit  but  vrith  bigots  or  enthusi- 
asts, fools  or  madmen.  It  being  evident,  then, 
that  these  are  no  other  than  pretended  motives, 
what  are  the  real  P  An  inhuman  temper,  with 
a  combination  of  the  worst  of  men's  passions, 
particularly  malice,  envy,  covetousness,  pride, 
ambition,  a  desire  to  domineer  and  tyrannize 
over  others ;  to  which  are  sometimes  added 
bigotry  and  enthusiasm ;  these  are  the  real  in- 
centives to  persecution,  and,  when  joined  to  a 
large  measure  of  hypocrisy,  complete  the  cha- 
racter of  a  persecutor."* 

"  Experience,"  says  Turgot,t  teaches  that  the 
sword,  the  fagot,  exile,  and  proscription,  are 
better  calculated  to  irritate  than  to  heal  a  disease, 
which,  having  its  source  in  the  mind,  cannot  be 
relieved  by  remedies  that  act  only  on  the  body. 
The  most  efficacious  means  are  sound  doctrines 
and  repeated  instructions,  which  make  a  ready 
impression  when  inculcated  with  mildness. — 
Every  thing  else  bows  to  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity of  the  magistrates  and  the  prince  *,  but 
religion  alone  is  not  to  be  commanded."  And 
who  can  reflect  upon  the  past,  and  not  exultingly 
exclaim  with  the  brightest  luminary  of  modem 
times,^  that  "  the  great  truth  has  finally  gone 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  man  shall 

VO  MORE  render  ACCODNT  TO  MAN  FOR  HIS 
BELIEF,    OVER    WHICH    HE      HIMSELF    HAS    NO 

CONTROL."  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Press,  the  liberty  of  which  is  the  true  measure 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  "The  one  cannot  be 
attacked  without  injury  to  the  other.  Our 
thoughts  ought  to  be  perfectly  free;  to  bridle 
them,  or  stifle  them  in  their  sanctuary,  is  the 
crime  of  leze  humanity.  What  can  I  call  my 
own,  if  my  thoughts  are  not  mine."§ 


*  A  eop7  of  this  cnrioni  work  ia  In  the  pcmeation  of 
F.  R.  AtUnaon,  Eiq.,  of  Onk  HooH,  near  Muchoter. 


*  ContideralUms  »n  War,  fcc. 

t  Anne  Robert  Junes  Torgot,  born  at  Puis,  Hay  I* 
17S7,  died  March  is,  178I. 

t  Lord  Brougham's  Inangnnl  Dlsconrae  at  Glaigow. 

{  Bartholomew  Merder  bom  at  Ljona,  April  1,  I7M 
died  May  13,  17M- 
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1610.  Died,  John  Moret,  the  son-in-law, 
and  successor  of  Cfaristopbei  Plaotin,  in  his 
printing  establishment  at  Antwerp,  and  whose 
insigne  and  motto  he  adopted.  Paul  Peter, 
(upon  what  authority  does  not  appear)  tells  us 
that  Moret  kept  forty-eight  prestet  in  constant 
motion.  He  left  two  sons,  Balthazar  and  John, 
who  succeeded  to  bis  business. 

"  Notwithstanding  so  much  may  be  alledged  in 
favour  of  books  of  a  small  size,  yet  the  scholars 
of  a  former  age  regarded  them  with  contempt. 
Scaliger,  Says  Baulet,  cavils  with  Drusius  for 
the  smallness  of  his  books ;  and  John  Moret, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  printers  of  his  time, 
complaining  to  the  Teamed  Puteanus,  who  was 
considered  as  the  rival  of  Lipsius,  that  his  books 
were  too  small  for  sale,  and  that  purchasers 
turned  away,  frightened  at  their  diminutive  size ; 
Puteanus  referred  him  to  Plutarch,  whose  works 
consist  of  small  treatises  ;  but  the  printer  took 
fire  at  the  c<)mparison,  and  turned  nim  out  of 
his  shop,  for  his  vanity  at  pretending  that  he 
wrote  in  any  manner  like  Plutarch  !  a  specimen 
this  of  the  politeness  and  reverence  of  uie  early 
printers  for  their  learned  authors." — D'ltraeli. 

1610.  At  this  early  period  the  art  of  printing 
had  found  its  way  even  to  the  secluded  recesses  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  in  Syria,  as  we  hare  un- 
doubted evidence  remaining  in  a  book  which 
has  with  difficulty  found  its  way  to  Europe.  Its 
title  is  thus  given  by  De  Murr,  in  his  Memora- 
bilia  bibliotheae  Norimhergeneit,  tom .  i.  p.  379. 
Ptallerium  Arahico-Syruin  in  Monte  Libano  a 
fratribus  Maronitis  vmpretaim,  1610,  folio. — 
Mascb,  in  his  edition  of  Le  Long,  part  II.  vol.  i. 
p.  67,  and  121,  furnishes  a  more  ample  account, 
nom  which  it  appears  that  the  editors  were 
Paschalis  Eli  and  Joseph  Ibn  Amima,  and  that 
the  work  was  printed  7»  inclito  et  religioto  mo- 
natlerio  VMis  Kmaia  in  Monte  Libani.  What 
monastery  this  is,  and  in  what  particular  part 
situated,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined : 
possibly  it  may  be  Canobin,  a  convent  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Anthony,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  Tripoli,  in  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
Maivnites  resides  ;  or  lather,  says  Dr.  Cotton, 
Chsaya,  one  of  the  dependant  convents  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canobin,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  folio wmg  terms  by  the  ill-fated  Burck- 
hardt,*  in  his  TraveU  tn  Svria  :  "  Three  hours 
distant  from  Canobin,  at  tne  convent  Kasheya, 
which  is  near  the  village  of  Ehden,  is  a  printing 
office,  where  prayer  booJu  in  the  Syriac  language 
are  printed."  De  Murr,  speaking  of  the  Nurem- 
burg  copy  of  this  Psalter,  calls  it  a  Phanix  in 
Germany  :  a  second  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
public  library  at  Hemstadt;  and  a  third  copy  is 
noticed  by  Schnurrer,in  the  possession  of  J.  P. 
Bnins.  Masch  gives  the  title  of  another  edition 
professing  to  be  printed  by  these  monks  in  the 
year  1S85,  taken  frotu  Assemani's  catalogue  of 
the  Mediceo-Laurentian  library ;  but  perhaps 

*  John  Louis  BaTcUiudt  \rea  bj  birth  a  Swim,  and 
embayed  by  the  Aftlcan  company  of  London,  to  make 
discoveries  In  the  East,  paiUcnlarly  AMca.  He  died  at 
Cairo,  April  1817,  and  was  buried  with  (teat  pomp. 


this  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  above 'edition 
inconectlT  descriM.  And  this  conjecture  is 
confinnea  by  the  fact,  that  Jerome  Iwidini,  an 
Italian  Jesuit,  who  was  sent  by  the  pope  as  his 
nuncio  to  the  Maronites  on  Mount  libanus, 
where  he  assisted  at  two  synods  holden  in  the 
year  1596,  deems  it  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  that  the  Maronites  at  that  time 
possessed  not  the  art  of  printing.  But  the  good 
nuncio's  alarm  for  the  spreadmg  of  heterodox 
and  pernicious  books  is  well  met  and  refuted  by 
his  translator  father  Simon,  for  which  the  reader 
may  consult  a  work  entitled.  Voyage  du  Mont 
Liian,  tradtdt  de  ritalien  d»  R.  P.  J.  Dandini, 
par  R.  S.  P.  12mo.  Paris,  1676,  pp.  95-305. 

1610,  April  18.  Died,  Robert  Parsons,  or 
Persons,  a  celebrated  English  Jesuit,  who  by 
his  learning,  his  zeal,  his  activity,  and  his  bold- 
ness iu  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  was  the  most  noted,  and  the  most 
formidable  antagonist  of  the  Protestant  church. 

He  was  bom  at  Netherstowey,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  was  educated  in  the  protestant  faith ; 
this,  however,  he  quitted,  and,  retiring  abroad, 
entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  the 
first  Englishman  of  that  order  that  was  ever  sent 
into  this  country.  No  man  could  be  a  more  im- 
placable enemy  to  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  being  as  hostile  to  the  civil  as  he  was 
to  the  religious  constitution  of  his  native  country, 
he  did  not  startle  at  the  practice  of  rebellion 
and  treason,  but  was  ardent  in  promoting  the 
Spanish  invasion.  His  most  celebrated  work 
was  his  Conference  about  the  Suceestion  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  which  was  published  under 
the  name  of  Doleman,  and  the  obvious  intention 
of  which,  was  to  support  the  title  of  the  infanta 
of  Spain,  against  that  of  king  James,  on  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  pursuit  of  this 
point,  the  author  assumed  a  bold  and  noanly 
turn  of  sentiment  and  reasoning,  which,  however 
malignant  in  its  ultimate  design,  was  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
purposes.  He  made  it  his  chief  business,  says 
Dr.  Kippis,  to  prove,  that  there  are  better  titles  to 
royalty  and  government  than  that  of  lineal  des- 
cent ;  and  that  the  people,  in  certain  cases,  have 
a  right  to  depose  their  princes,  and  to  change 
the  order  of  succession.  Thus  was  a  Jesuit  the 
disseminator  of  the  grand  principles  of  political 
liberty  ;  and  the  disseminator  of  those  principles 
which  have  since  been  maintained  by  our  best 
writers,*  and  converted  to  the  suppression  of 
tyranny,  and  to  the  establishment  of  our  free 


•  "Ubetty  is  to  the  coUecUve  body  what  health  is  to 
every  individual  body.  Without  health,  no  pleasure  can 
be  tasted  by  man  i  without  liberty,  no  happiness  can  be 
ei^oyed  by  society." — St.  John,  lard  Bolinglmke. 

"  The  libeity  of  a  people  consists  in  being  governed  by 
laws  which  they  have  made  themselve*,  under  wliataaever 
form  it  be  of  government  i  the  liberty  of  a  private  man, 
in  being  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  as  ftr  as 
may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God  and  his  coontTy.**— 
Abraham  Cowlejf. 

"  As  all  human  things  have  an  end,  so  that  beautlfDl 
system  of  liberty,  the  British  constitution,will  perish,  when 
the  legislatlTe  power  shall  be  more  corrupted  than  the 
exeentive."— ilfsii(«f«ieit. 
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constitution.  It  is  no  dishonour  to  embrace 
truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  or  with 
whatever  view  it  may  originally  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Robert  FUsons  died  at  Rome,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  age. 

1610.  Tbb  Dovay  Bible  printed  by  Law- 
HENCE  Kellam,  in  two  volumes  4to.  with  the 
following  title :  TTteHolieBiUefaithfully  tnmt- 
iated  into  Engliih,  out  of  the  auihenHeate  Latin, 
diligentlv  coi^erred  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
other  edxtitnu,  in  divert  Languaget.  With  Argu- 
ments of  the  Booket  and  Chapteri,  Annotatiefu. 
Tabiet,  and  other  Helpetfor  Setter  understanding 
of  the  Text,  for  discoverie  of  Corruptions  in 
some  late  Translations,  and  for  cleering  Contro- 
versies in  Religion.  By  the  English  College  of 
Douay.    Printed  by  Laurence  Kellam. 

This  translation  was  made  by  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  thesame  translators  as  the  New 
Testament  at  Rheims,  in  1583  (see  page  370, 
ante.)  In  1817,  a  convent  of  English  Francis- 
can Recollects  was  established  at  Douay. 

1610.  Andro  Hart  a  printer  at  Edinburgh, 
published  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title :  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contained  in  the  Olde  and  New  Testament. 
Translated  according  to  the  Ehrew  and  Greeke, 
and  conferred  with  Uie  best  translations  in  diverse 
languages :  with  most  profitable  annotations  upon 
all  hard  places,  and  other  things  of  great  impor- 
tance. "  Feare  yee  not,  stand  still,  and.beholde 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to 
you  this  day.  Exod.  xiv.  15."  Then  follows  an 
engraving,  representing  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  is  encompassed  by  this  text,  "  Great 
are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous  ;  but  the  Lord 
delivered  them  out  of  them  all.  Psalm  xxxiv. 
19."  Under  the  sculpture  is  the  following  text, 
"  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you  ;  therefore  hold 
you  your  peace."  At  Edinburgh,  printed  by  An- 
dro Hart,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  buitb,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  gate,  a  little  beneath  the  cross. 
Anno  Dom.  1610. 

Cum  Privil^io  ReguB  Jtfajestatis.      . 

Hart's  Bible  seems  to  contain  the  same  prefa- 
tory matter  as  that  of  Bassendyne;  witn  the 
addition  of  An  Almanack  and  Table  for  forty 
yeeres  to  came :  [1610-1659.]  The  old  testament 
is  obviously  the  general  translation,  which  seems 
to  have  been  printed,  rather  from  Bassendyne's 
edition,  than  the  Geneva  edition.  And  it  has 
the  same  arguments  and  marginal  references, 
with  some  additional  annotations.  Hart's  edition 
has  sculptures  throughout,  representing  scrip- 
tural countries,  events,  and  things. 

At  the  end  of  the  Apocrypha,  follows:  Tlie 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  trans- 
lated out  of  Greeke,  by  Theod.  Beza.  Whereunto 
are  adjoyned  brief e  Summaries  of  Doctrine  upon 
the  Evangelists  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the 
said  Theod.  Beza.  And  also  short  Expositions 
on  the  Phrases  and  hard  Places,  taken  otit  of  the 
large  Annotations  of  the  foresaid  author,  and 
Joach.  Camerarius,  and  P.  Los.  Valerius.  En- 
glislied  by  L.  Thotnson.   Together  with  the  Anno- 


tations of  Fr.  Junius,  upon  the  Revdation  of  St. 
John.  At  the  end  are  two  tables  :  the  first,  of 
the  Interpretation  of  the  proper  names  which  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  old  testament  :  the  second 
table  is,  of  the  principal  things  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  after  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  Such  is  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
of  AndiD  Hart,  which  is  praised  by  Watson,  in 
his  curious  account  of  the  Scottish  Frinten,  as 
loell  printed. 

There  was  an  Andrn  Hart,  a  bookbinder,  at 
Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  his  having  bound  some  books  for 
James  VI.  In  the  account  of  the  Library  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  James  VI.  4to.  is  die 
following  entry: 

April,  1603.  Item  pa^t  to  Andro  Hart  Buik 
binder,  for  certane  buikis  quhilUs  wer  gevin  to 
Mr.  Adam  Newtoun  for  the  Prince  his  use,  as 
the  said  Mr  Adamis  ressait  thairof  producit  tes- 
tifieis,  zxxjU.  ixs. 

1610.  Died,  George.  Bishop,  deputy  printer 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London.  He  married  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Cawood.  He  was  master  of  the 
company  in  1590,  1593,  a  part  of  1593,  1600, 
1603,  and  1608.  He  gave,  by  his  last  will,  two 
tenements  called  Newton,  with  the  lands  thereto 
belonging  in  the  parish  of  Milbomstoke,  Salop, 
for  five  hundred  years,  at  the  quit  rent  of  a 
pepper-corn,  to  pay  JG6  a-yeai  to  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal; £6  yearly  to  the  company;  and  also  to 
pay  £10  yearly  among  such  preachers  as  come 
to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of 
London,  are  not  sufficiently  provided  for;  re- 
mainder to  Christ's  Hospital.  On  failure  of 
issue  by  his  daughter  Martha,  be  leaves  all  hi* 
freeholds,  Newton  before-mentioned  excepted,  to 
the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  on  condition 
of  applying  the  rents  to  the  following  purposes: 
jC60a  year  to' the  maintaining  three  poor  students 
in  divinity  ;  the  fiist  three  to  be  cnosen  by  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London  ; 
and  next  by  the  master,  warden,  commonalty 
of  the  stationers'  company,  and  so  for  ever.  In 
particular,  Christ's  church,  Oxford  ;  where  his 
son  died  and  was  buried,  to  be  chosen  rather  than 
any  other,  as  often  as  vacancies  of  scholarships 
permit ;  and  any  poor  kindred  of  his  family  to 
have  the  preference.  This  allowance  to  cease 
as  soon  as  any  student  is  beneficed,  or  dismissed 
for  misconduct.  One  moiety  of  the  residue  of 
such  rents  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
children  of  Christ's  hospital  and  the  other  to  be 
paid  to  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  company 
of  stationers.  Provided  that  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  com- 
pany in  writing  under  their  common  seal,  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  should  be 
found  to  be  remiss  or  negligent,  in  bestowing 
such  rents  according  to  the  testator's  intention, 
the  bequest  to  them  to  be  utterly  void. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bishop,  wife  of  the  above,  gave, 
in  1608,  to  the  stationers'  company  a  table-cloth. 
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towd,  and  two  dozen  of  naplcins,  wrought  with 
white  laid  work ;  and  by  her  will,  in  1613,  gave 
£10,  four  arras  wrought  cushions,  a  cupboard 
doth,  and  two  long  flaxen  table  cloths  of  her 
own  spinning. 

1 61 0,  ./u/y  1 9.  The  first  stone  of  that  unrivalled 
repository,  the  Bodleian  Libbart,  at  Oxford, 
founded  bv  sir  Thomas  Bodley,*  isplacedwith  all 
the  formalities  on  this  day.  By  founding  this 
magnificent  library,  sir  Thomas  Bodley  has  im- 
mortalized his  name  ;  for  it  now  exceeds  that 
of  any  university  in  Europe,  and  even  those  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  except  the  empe- 
ror's, at  Vienna,  and  the  French  one,  both  of 
which  were  established  one  hundred  years  before. 

tnthln  whose  silent  ehunbers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  ftom  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Tban  tliat  accnmulated  store  of  gold 
The  sultan  hides  against  a  day  of  need. 
These  hoards  of  sweets  yon  can  unlock  at  will  j 
And  music  waits  upon  your  sUlltil  touch. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  of  the 
Bodleian  was  published  in  4to.  in  1605,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  James.     It  was  dedicated  to  Heniy 


*  Sir  llumas  Bodley,  from  whom  the  above  library 
takes  Its  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  John  Bodley  of 
Bxeter,  by  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Home, 
Ksq.,  of  Ottny  St.  Mary.  By  his  father's  side  he  was 
descended  ttom  the  ancient  Csmily  of  the  Bodleys  or  Bod- 
leighs  of  Dunscombe,  near  Crediton.  He  was  bom  at 
Bxeter,  March  9d,  1S4I.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Geneva.  The 
onlvoBity  of  that  city  having  been  then  recently  erected, 
young  Bodley,  about  twelve  yean  of  age,  applied  himself 
wlOi  dUlmooe  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  under 
the  most  celebrated  professors.  On  the  accession  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  his  father  returned  to  England,  and 
settled  lu  London,  when  Thomas  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  In  13;6,  he  went  abroad,  anduient  four 
years  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Upon  Ills  return, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history  and  politics. 
In  ISSi  hewas  made  gentleman  nsherto  queen  Elizabeth , 
and  from  that  time  until  1507  he  was  employed  in  several 
embassies  i  when,  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  resolved  to  '*  set  up  his  stalT  at  the  library  door." 

Being  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  eminently  qualified  both 
hy  his  learning  and  experience,  he  engaged  hi  an  emtdoy- 
ment.  which,  as  Camden  justly  remarks,  would  have 
added  glory  to  the  character  of  a  crowned  bead,— the 
restoration  of  the  public  library.  Rav  ng  announced  to 
the  nnlvenlty  his  design,  and  receiving  assurances  of 
thankful  acqidescence,  and  cordial  co.operation,  he  began 
by  printing  a  collection  of  volumes  which  he  had  pur- 
cfaased  abroadi  and  which  were  valued  at  jf  10,000.  His 
example  and  soUdtationa  operated  so  powerfully,  that 
contrlbutioiis  flowed  in  tnia  various  quarters,  with  a 
rapidity  that  rendered  It  speedily  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
building.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1002,  the  library  was 
first  opened ;  and  In  IOCS,  the  bust  of  sir  Thomas  Bodley 
was  placed  in  the  library,  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  chancellor 
at  the  university. 

Besides  giving  hi*  books,  which  he  had  collected  at 
a  great  expense,  ah:  Thomas  Bodley  left  an  estate,  for 
salaries  to  officers,  and  to  keep  the  library  in  repair.  Fat 
On  government  of  It,  he  drew  up  some  statutes,  which 
ware  confirmed  In  convocation,  and  which  are  preserved 
In  the  archives  of  the  library.  By  these,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, proctors,  and  the  regius  professors  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  are  appointed  visitors 
and  curators. 

In  1585,  Bodley  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr,  Carew, 
of  Bristol,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Ball,  a  lady,  as  Wood 
informs  us,  of  considerable  fortune.  He  died  January 
as,  iSlS,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  college. 

An  annual  speech  in  praise  of  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  was 
founded  in  lAsi,  by  Dr.  John  Morris,  canon  of  Christ 
Chnrch)  the  speaker  to  be  nominated  by  the  dean  of 
Chitet  Chmch,  and  confirmed  by  the  vice-chancellor. 
nicM  speeches  are  delivered  at  the  viMtation-dBy  of  the 
UhnrTi  November  the  8th. 


Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  books  were  claBsed  in 
four  faculties,  divinity,  medicine,  jurispradence, 
and  arts,  completed  by  an  index  of  author'g 
names.  Dr.  James*  published  a  more  extensive 
catalogue,  in  an  alphabetical  form,  in  4to.  Ox- 
ford, 1625.  The  curators  have  for  many  years 
published,  or  rather  printed  and  distribute^  and 
continue  to  print  and  distribute,  annual  alpha- 
betical catalogues  of  its  acquisitions  in  the  de- 
partment of  printed  books,  for  the  information 
of  the  university -t 

For  full  and  accurate  information  of  this  mag- 
nificent library,  see  the  Reliquite  Bodleimuei 
8vo.  London,  1703;  Wood's  account  of  Bodley's 
Library,  Hitt.  and  Antiq.  of  the  Univerrity  of 
Oxford,  4to.  1796,  vol.  ii.j).  920-953 ;  Chalmers' 
History  of  the  CoUeget,  HalU,  and  Public  Btdld- 
ingt  attached  to  the  University  of  Oiford,  vol.  ii 
p.  458-464  ;  Oxford  Univemty  and  City  Guide, 
8vo. ;  and  the  Oxford  University  Calendar  for 
1836. 

When  James  I.  first  saw  thislibrarT,  and  per- 
ceived the  little  chains  by  which  the  books  were 
fastened,  he  expressed  a  wish,  that  if  ever  it 
should  be  his  fate  to  be  a  prisoner  ;  this  library 
might  be  his  prison,  those  books  his  fellow-pri- 
soners, and  those  chains  his  fetters. 

1610,  Nov.  14.  "  Received  from  Oxen,  by  the 
delivery  of  Mr.  Doctor  Kinge,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxen,  under  the 
university's  seal,  of  an  indenture  for  one  book  of 
every  copy  to  be  given  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxen — that  they  appoint  sir  Thomas  Bodley  to 
receive  the  same." 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  appears  to  have  been 
a  private  transaction  between  sir  Thomas  Bodley 
and  the  company  of  stationers ;  who  in  return 
for  some  favour  done  to  them  by  his  interests  at 
court,  complimented  him  with  a  voluntary  gift, 
towards  the  furnishing  of  his  new  library  at 
Oxford.  From  this  foundation,  however,  arose 
those  oppressive  enactments  which  have  since 
pressed  so  heavily  on  literature. 

1610,  Nov.  10.  Died,  Richard  Bancroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  educated  at  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge.  He  distinguished  himself 
with  so  much  learning  against  the  Puritans,  that 
in  1597  he  was  made  bishop  of  London.  He 
bure  a  principal  part  in  the  famous  conference  at 
Hampton  court ;  and  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Whitgift  in  1604,  he  was  translated  to  Canter- 


*  Thomas  James  was  a  learned  divine,  and  theflnt  ap. 
pointed  librarian  to  the  Bodleian.  He  was  bom  at  Mew- 
port,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  became  dean  of  Wells,  and  died 
at  Oxford,  lass.  He  wrote  several  learned  books,  ibe 
chief  of  which  is  a  Treatite  of  the  Carnption  nflie  Str^ 
tureM,  CouncilM,  and  Fatken,  &&  ISU.  4ta  B^rlnted 
in  gvo.    lOss. 

tHowmany  volumes  this  inestimable  collection  contains 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  immense ,  and  the  library 
is  continnally  increasing  by  donations,  by  copies  of  every 
work  printed  in  this  country  (by  Act  5«  Geo.  III.  ch.  I.16,) 
as  well  as  by  books  purchased  trtim  the  tani  left  by  Ita 
founder,  assisted  by  fee*  received  at  matriculation,  and 
by  an  annual  payment  from  all  who  have  a  ri^t  of  adnia- 
sion  to  the  llltfary. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  original  draft  for  the  statutes  of 
Us  Ubrary  wUl  be  found  in  the  RtHi»lm  Boilttmm, 
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buTjTt  where  he  exerted  himself  with  great  vigi- 
lance in  behalf  of  the  Anglican  church. 

1610.  Georoe  Bishop  printed  the  first  edition 
in  English  of  Camden's  BriUmnia,  which  was 
translated  by  the  indefatigable  Philemon  Hol- 
land,* who  was  supposed  to  have  been  assisted 
by  Camden  himseli.  "  Therefore,"  observes  Mr. 
Gough,  "  great  regard  has  been  paid  to  his 
additions  and  explanations."  On  the  completion 
of  the  work,  Holland  boasted  that  he  had  written 
a  large  folio  volume  with  one  pen,  on  which  he 
composed  the  following  stanza  : 

with  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  Uili  book. 

Made  of  a  grey  (ooee-qnUl) 
A  pen  It  wu  when  I  it  took. 

And  •  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

To  the  curious  collector  of  boolcs  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  early  editions  of  Camden's  Artron- 
nia  may  be  acceptable,  and  depended  upon  as 
accurate : 

I.  IHd,  printed  hj  R.  Newbery,  itmo. 

*.  1S87,     .,     „      R.  NewbeiT,  ittao. 

5.  isg«^     „      „      O.  Bishop,  Svo. 
4.  15(4,      „      .,      O.  Bishop,  4to. 

6.  ItOO,      „      „       O.  Bishop,  4fa>. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Camden  which  was 
published  with  maps. 

6.  Itor,  printed  by  O.  Bishop,  fbUo. 

7.  ISIO,      „      „       G.  Bishop,  toUo. 

In  1617,  a  Latin  abridgement  by  Liriz»ttS> 
was  published  in  12rao. ;  and  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1639,  in  12mo. 

1 611.  The  present  translation  of  the 
Bible,  published  with  the  following  title: — 
ITie  Holy  BibU,  eonteyning  the  Old  Teetammt 
and  the  New,  newly  translated  out  of  the  Origi- 
nall  Tonguee,  and  with  the  former  Tranilationt 
diligently  compared  and  revised  by  his  Majesties 
tpeeiall  Commandement. 

Imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  Ejng's  most  excellent  Majestic. 
1611.    Folio. 

"  The  light  of  Divine  truth,  which,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  diffusing  its 
sacred  influence  through  a  g^reat  part  of  Europe, 
and  dispelling  the  shades  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  shone  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  rendered  it  an  age  of 
profound  biblical  learning  and  labours.  The 
Oriental  languages  were  assiduously  studied, 
biblical  criticism  engaged  the  talents  and  the 
pens  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  the 
holy  scriptures  issued  from  the  press  in  numer- 
ous versions,  and  in  every  variety  of  form,  from 
the  diminutive  volumes  of  Stephens,  Elzevir, 
andfileau,  to  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Poly- 
glotts  of  Walton  and  Le  Jay."t 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  care 
which  was  taken  by  our  learned  ancestors  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  of  the 
bible,  now  in  common  use,  at  its  last  revision  in 


*  For  an  acooont  of  Philemon  Holland,  see  1096,  post. 
t  lUuitratknu  of  BHIicat  LUeraturt,  vol.  111.  p.  HU. 


the  leign  of  James  I.  It  leems  that  at  the  con- 
ference held  at  Hampton  Court,  in  Jamuury, 
1603,  before  that  monarch,  between  the  Episco- 
palians and  Puritans,  Dr.  John  Revnolds,  die 
speaker  of  the  Puritans,  requested  of  nis  majesty 
toat  a  new  translation  of  the  bible  might  be 
made,  alleging  that  those  which  had  been  ulowed 
during  former  reigns  were  incorrect.  To  which 
motion,  says  Dr.  William  Barlow,  dean  of 
Chester,  one  of  the  assembly, "  there  was  at  the 
present  no  gainsaying,  the  only  objections  being 
trivial,  and  old,  and  already  in  print,  often 
answered,  only  my  lord  of  London,  (Bancroft) 
well  addeid,  that  if  every  man's  humour  should 
be  followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  translat- 
ing.*' His  majesty,  however,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  causing  a  new  and  more  faithful  trana- 
lation  to  be  made,  and  commissioned  for  that 
purpose  fifty-four  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  universities  and  other  places.  At  the  same 
time  he  required  the  bishops  to  inform  them- 
selves of  all  the  learned  men  within  their  several 
dioceses  who  had  acquired  especial  skill  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  had  taken 
great  pains  in  their  private  studies  of  the  scrip- 
tures, for  the  clearing  up  of  obscurities  either 
in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  or  for  the  correction  of 
any  mistakes  in  the  former  English  translations, 
and  to  charge  them  to  communicate  their  obser- 
vations to  the  persons  employed,  so  that  the  in- 
tended translation  might  nave  the  keep  and  fur- 
therance of  all  the  principal  learned  men  in  the 
kingdom. 

Before  the  work  was  begun  seven  of  the  per- 
sons nominated  for  it  either  were  dead  or  de- 
clined to  engage  in  the  task;  the  remaining 
forty-seven  were  ranged  under  six  divisions,  and 
several  partis  of  the  bible  were  assigned  to 
them,  acconung  to  the  several  places  where  they 
were  to  meet,  confer,  and  consult  together. 
Every  one  of  the  company  was  to  translate  the 
whole  parcel ;  then  they  were  each  to  compare 
their  translations  together;  and  when  any  com- 
pany had  finished  their  part,  they  were  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  other  companies,  that  nothing 
might  pass  without  the  general  consent.  If  any 
company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent, 
doubted  or  differed  upon  any  place,  they  were 
to  note  the  place  and  send  back  their  reasons  for 
their  disagreement.  If  they  happened  to  differ 
about  the  amendments,  the  difference  was  to  be 
referred  to  a  general  committee,  consisting  of  the 
chief  persons  of  each  company  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  When  any  passage  was  found  remarkably 
obscure,  letters  were  to  be  directed  by  authority 
to  any  learned  persons  in  the  land  for  their  judg- 
ment thereon. 

The  translation  seems  to  have  been  begun  in 
the  spring  of  1604,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
retarded  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Lively, 
whose  active  labours  had  materially  assisted  the 
work.  When  the  translation  was  finished,  three 
copies  were  sent  to  London;  one  from  Cam- 
bridge, a  second  from  Oxford,  and  a  third  £rom 
Westminster.  Two  from  each  company  were 
then  selected  to  review  and  polish  the  whole,  Mr. 
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John  Boyseand  Mr.AndiewDowiies,fiomCam- 
brid)ire,  with  tlieir  fellow-labouieTs,  met  daily  at 
stationeis'  hall,  London.  In  nine  months  they 
completed  their  important  task,  and  during  that 
time  received  d£30  weekly,  from  the  company  of 
stationers,  having  Pi^viously  received  nothing. 
Afterwards  Dr.  Bilson,  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith, 
again  reviewed  the  whole,  and  prefixed  argu- 
ments to  the  several  books;  and  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  write  the  preface.* 

The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  passed  upon 
this  version  by  the  most  competent  critics,  and 
learned  men  of  every  country. 

*  Of  tbe  tranalators  of  thU  venlon  no  biographical  ac- 
coont  has  been  published ;  but  the  foUowiDg  brief  sketches 
of  the  principal  portion  of  the  learned  men  who  made  this 
tnndation,  will  most  probably  beacceptalde  to  the  reader. 

Ijmcelot  Andrews  was  born  at  I^ndon,  in  159S,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  B7  his  nnremitttng  attention  to 
study,  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  leaisM  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  so  that  Fuller,  In  his  hnmorons 
way,  says  of  him,  "  the  world  wanted  learning  to  know 
how  learned  this  man  was."  Hewasbifhopof  diicbester, 
in  1809 !  translated  to  Ely,  1609;  and  Winchester,  in  1018. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  he  was  the  patron 
of  leamingi  in  his  private  character,  generous  and  modest  j 
■ad  in  his  manner  gnve  and  sedate.  He  died  September 
at,  mall,  in  the  7>at  year  of  his  age. 

John  Overall,  styled  by  Camden  a  "prodigioas  learned 
man,"  was  bom  in  1599,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
KkM  he  was  made  dean  at  St.  Paul's,  London ;  In  1014, 
Uduip  of  lichSdd  and  Coventry;  and  in  lOlS,  translated 
to  Norwich,  where  hediedHay  13,  lOig.  His  attainments 
were  very  lilgb  in  theological  learning,  leanings  towards 
ArmlnlaDlsm. 

Adrian  a  Sanvia,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  Artois,  where 
he  was  bom  In  1531.  In  1587  became  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  master  of  the  free  school  at  Southampton ; 
and  successively  obtained  pr^endsin  the  churches  of 
Gloucester,  Canterbury,  and  Westminster.  He  died  at 
Canterbiuy  in  1013,  aged  83.  His  works  were  published 
in  lOll,  in  one  volume  folio. 

Richard  Clarke,  D.D.,  fellow  of  Christ  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  vicar  of  Minster  and  Monkton,  in  the  isle  of 
llianet.  He  died  in  1034.  A  folio  volume  of  his  sermons 
was  published  In  1037. 

John  Layfleld,  D.D,,  fellow  of  Trinity*coIlege,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  West- 
minster.   Be  died  at  his  rectory  in  1017> 

Robert  Tigfae,  or  Teigfa,  O.D.,  was  bom  at  Deeping,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  received  his  education  partly  at  Oxford 
and  partly  at  Cambridge.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex, and  rector  of  All- Hallows,  Barkug.    Uediedin  lOlO. 

William  Bedwell  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
vicar  of  Tottenham  High  cross,  near  London.  He  was 
esteemed  the  first  Aratuc  scholar  of  his  age,  and  at  his 
death  left  many  valuable  manuscripts  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  with  numerous  notes  upon  them,  and  a  fount 
of  types  lor  printing  them. 

Bdward  Lively,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  raglns  prof^sor  of  Hebrew,  was  profoundly  learned 
in  the  oriental  languages,  but  died  before  the  completion 
of  the  Uble,  May,  1009. 

John  RiehaidaoD,  D.D.,  was  bora  at  Unton,  in  Cam- 
hridgeshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  master 
first  of  Peter  House  then  of  Trinity,  and  reglus  professor 
and  vlce-chanodlor.  Died  (accordlog  to  Fuller)  in  iSil, 
and  was  buried  in  Trinity  allege  chapel. 

Laurence  Chadertoo,  D.D„  was  bom  at  Chadderton,  In 
Laacasbiie,  In  1537,  and  having  renounced  the  catholic 
fktth  be  entered  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  which  so  en- 
laged  his  bther  that  he  not  only  disinherited  him,  but  as 
amark  of  his  great  displeasure,  "sent  him  a  poke,  with  a 
groat  in  it,  to  go  a-begging."  When  sir  Walter  Mlldmay 
founded  Emmanuel  college,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
master  J  and,  when  fhmi  Us  great  modesty,  he  ol^ected 
to  imdettake  the  charge,  sir  Walter  repUed,  "  if  you  will 
not  be  the  nuuter,  I  will  not  be  tbt/tHmder  of  tbe  coaege. 
In  this  office  he  continued  thirty-eight  years,  and  which 
he  resigned  to  Dr.  Preston  in  1O23,  and  died  November 
13, 1040,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  103  years  ! 

John  RalnoUs,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Fenhoe,  near  Exeter, 
in  the  year  1549,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  isgs,  he 
was  made  dean  of  Lincoln,  which  he  exchanged  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  the  presidentship  of  Corpus  ChrisU  col- 


Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says,  "those  who  have 
compared  most  of  the  European  translations  with 
the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  the 
English  translation  of  the  bible,  made  under  the 
direction  of  James  I.  is  the  most  accurate 
and  faithful  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  this  its  only 
praise :  the  tramlators  have  seized  the  very  snint 
and  soul  of  the  original,and  expressed  this  almost 
evert/  where  with  pathos  and  energy.  Besides, 
our  translators  have  not  only  majde  a  tUmdard 
translation,  but  have  made  this  transla4ion  the 
standard  of  our  language." 

"Indeed,"  says  Dr.  Geddes,  "if  accuracy, 

lege.  "  To  name  Raiuolds,"  says  Dr.  Crackeuthorpe,  "Is 
to  commend  virtue  itself."  He  died  May  ai,  1007.  We 
are  told  that  he  "  was  most  prodigiously  seen  in  all  kinds 
of  learning,  most  excellent  ill  all  tongues,  a  living  libisry. 
and  a  third  university."  At  first  he  was  a  zealona  catho- 
lic, and  his  brother  William  a  professed  Protestant ;  but 
engaging  in  disputation,  they  are  said  to  have  converted 
each  otber  to  their  respective  creeds,  William  becaming 
an  inveterate  catholic,  and  John  an  avowed  protestani ; 
which  occasioned  a  copy  of  verses,  in  Latin,  concluding 
with  the  following  distich. 

"What  war  is  this  ?  when  conquered,  both  are  grlad. 
And  either  to  have  conquered  other,  sad." 

Thomas  Holland,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Ludlow,  in  Shrop- 
shire, in- 1639,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
accounted  "  a  prodigy  in  almost  all  kinds  of  literatnrr." 
He  was  master  of  Exeter  college,  and  died  March  I7. 
lOl  9,  agei  73.  He  was  buried  in  tli«  chancel  of  St.  Maiy^ 
church,  Oxford. 

Richard  Kilbye,  O.D.,  was  bora  at  Raddlllb,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  pre- 
bendary in  the  cathedral  church  of  Linoobi,  and  pujfeaeai 
of  Hebrew  in  tbe  university  of  Oxford.  He  died  Novem- 
ber, 1020,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  chajicfl  of  All 
Saints'  church. 

Miles  Smith,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  tbe  city  of  Hereford, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  For  his  services  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  biUe,  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  tbe  see 
of  Gloucester,  tn  which  he  was  consecrated  Septcsnba- 
30,  16I3,  and  died  in  i034.  He  wrote  the  TrantbMtow'M 
Frtface  prefixed  to  our  large  bibles,  the  original  of  -which 
is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

John  Harmer,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Newbury,  in  Beik- 
shire,  and  educated  first  at  Winchester,  and  then  at  New 
college,  Oxfbrd,  of  which  he  became  perpetnal  fellow  in 
1574.  Re  was  chief  master  of  Winchester  school  for  nine 
years,  and  warden  of  the  college  there  seventeen.  He 
died  October  11,  iBls. 

Richard  Brett,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  London,  and  edocatcd 
at  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood  says,  "He  was  a  person 
famous  in  bis  time  for  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  skilled 
and  versed  to  a  crtUdsm  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Clialdaic,  Arabic,  and  Mlkiojnc  tongues."  In  1595,  be 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Quainton,  near  Aylesbury,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  He  died  April  19,  IO37,  and  was  bniied 
in  the  chancel  of  his  church. 

John  Spencer,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Snllblk,  was  of  Corpus 
Christt  colle^,  Oxford,  and  on  tbe  death  of  Raincdds,  sue 
ceeded  him  as  master  of  his  college,  and  is  said  to  bave 
been  "  reverenced  by  all  good  men,  for  his  knowledge, 
learning,  and  piety."    He  died  April  3,  lOU. 

Andrew  Downes,  fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  King's  Greek  professor,  was  accounted  one  of 
tbe  best  scholars  of  his  time.    He  died  in  1625. 

Jdin  Boyse,  or  Bois,  was  bom  at  Mettlestcad,  in  Suf- 
folk, January  3,  1560,  and  educated  at  Cambildge.  He 
was  rector  ot  Boxworth,  in  Cambridge,  and  a  prebend  of 
Ely.    He  died  In  1643. 

Thomas  Ravis,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Maldon,  or  Mea^en, 
in  Surry,  was  first  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  of 
Christ  church,  Oxford.  He  was  dean  of  Christ  church 
and  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  died  December  14,  1G09. 

George  Abbot,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  a  cloth- worker  of 
Guildford,  in  -Surry,  where  he  was  bora  October  29,  IMia. 
He  was  of  Bsliol  college,  Oxford,  and  became  a  popolar 
preacher  In  the  university.  His  church  prefennents  were, 
dean  of  Winchester,  March,  l&QQ;  vice-chaucellor  of  Ox- 
ford In  lOOO,  1003,  and  1005;  bishop  of  Uchfield  antl 
Coventry,  lOW;  tninslated  to  London,  lOlO ;  and  succeeded 
Bancroft  to  tbe  arctaleplsoopal  see  of  Canterbury,  1611. 
Though  a  zealous  protestant,  be  boldly  defended  ttie  risbtx 
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fidelity,  and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter 
of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  quali- 
ties of  an  excellent  reirion,  this  of  all  renions 
must,  in  general,  be  accounted  the  most  excel- 
lent. Eveiy  sentence,  eveiy  word,  every  syllable, 
every  letter  and  point  seem  to  have  been  weighed 
with  the  nicest  exactitude, and  expressed  either  in 
the  text,  or  margin,  with  the  greatest  precision." 
Some  of  the  editions  of  this  bible,  especially 
the  folio  and  quarto  copies,  were  accompanied 
with  geiuaJUigit*  eftenptwrt,  by  John  Speed.  A 
patent  was  granted  him  by  tjie  king,  for  securing 
the  property  of  this  work  to  him  and  his  heirs. 


oftfae  •oUect  ud  liberty  of  cooadence.  He  foimdMl  u 
limitUal  at  Ooildford,  which  he  Ubendl7  endowed  with 
^300  per  innnm,  for  U>e  employment  uid  maintenance  of 
a  certain  nnmber  of  indigeot  penona.  He  died  at  Cror- 
den,  Aogost  (,  Iflss,  at  the  an  of  71 ;  and  was  bmled  in 
the  chnrch  of  the  Boly  Trinity,  at  Guildford.  He  left 
aeTeral  larf(e  lama  to  charitable  parpoaea;  bodde  con- 
siderable donations  to  the  nalvenity  of  Oxfdrd.  His  pob- 
Ucattons  were  chiefly,  thouth  not  entirely,  in  divinity  1 
Us  BUtttrf  0/  the  Mauaere  in  the  ValtoHne,  waa  printed 
in  the  Sd  Tolome  of  Foz*a  Aett  and  Momimentt. 

William  Batknr,  D.D-,  waa  born  at  Barlow,  in  Lanca- 
shire, became  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  pre- 
bendioT  of  Westminster;  and  in  iflos  dean  of  Chester;  in 
iSes  he  was  made  Ushop  of  Rochester,  and  in  Itos  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Lincoln.  He  died  in  iSls,  and  waa 
buried  at  Us  palace  at  Bngden. 

WllHam  Dajdn,  B.D.,  was  educated  atWestminster,  and 
erom  thence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  waa  admitted 
into  Trinity  college.  May  8,  IM7.  On  the  iSch  of  March, 
1S9S,  he  was  Chosen  aenior  fellow.  In  Ifloi,  he  waa  Greek 
lectimr  of  Ua  college;  snd  in  ItlM,  he  ancceeded  Dr. 
Gray,  as  professor  of  dinnity,  in  Gresham  college,  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Dakln  was  slso  dioaen  Junior  dean  of  Trinity 
college,  October  s,  ISOS;  but  dying  In  the  February  fol- 
lowing, had  not  the  happiness  of  seeini  the  gnat  work 
competed  in  which  be  was  engaged. 

GUea  Thompson,  or  Tomaon,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  1S71,  was  entered  an  exhibitioner  of  Univer- 
sity college.  He  became  eha^alu  to  qDeen  Elizabeth, 
residentiairy  of  Hereford,  rector  of  Penlbridge,  in  Here- 
fordshire, dean  of  Windsor,  registrar  bf  ^e  most  noble 
order  of  the  garter,  and  in  Itll  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Gloucester.  He  died  in  Itis,  to  the  giief  of  those  who 
knew  sod  honoured  Ms  piety  and  learning. 

Samuel  Ward,  D.D.,  waa  of  a  good  Amily,  and  was 
horn  at  Bishop's  Middleham,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
Re  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  on  January  s,  lOoil, 
was  chosen  master  of  Sidney  Sussex  college.  He  obtained 
many  valuable  preferments  in  the  church ;  and  in  1634 
was  rector  of  Much-Munden,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was 
one  of  the  divines  sent  by  James  1.  to  the  synod  at  Dort, 
in  lOlS.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  be  aof- 
fered  aevere  persecotloo,  waa  deprived  of  his  maatecshlp 
and  profeasorslilp,  and  jdnndersd  and  imprisoned,  both  in 
bis  own  and  St.  John's  college.  He  la  nid  to  have  died 
In  great  want,  September  7, 1043.  He  was  buried  in  Sid- 
ney Sussex  chapel. 

Thomas  Bilaon ,  D.D.,  who  aaaisted  Dr.  Miles  Smith  in 
the  final  revision  cf  the  Bible,  vnis  of  Qorman  descent, 
from  a  family  related  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  waa  a 
native  of  Winchester,  where  he  received  his  education  at 
-Wykeham  school.  In  1503,  he  was  admitted  perpetual 
fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford.  He  ao  distinguished  him- 
self l>y  his  leaning  aind  talents,  that  he  rose  to  be  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  warden  of  the  college  there ;  and 
at  length  Ushop  of  Worcester,  in  IStS,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  translated  to  Winehester.  Among  other 
works,  he  published  a  Sarsejr  0/  Ckrltfi  Stffer^gi  and 
BamU  into  Hell,  which  ooossfoned  much  debate.  He 
died  June  IS,  161(1,  and  was  boried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Roger  Andrevrs,  D.D.,  was  brother  to  Lancelot  Andrews, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  He  waa  fellow  of  Pembroke  hall, 
amd  master  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  also 
prebendan'  of  Chichester  and  Southwell. 

Robert  Spalding,  D.  D.,  was  fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  king's  inofeasorof  Hebrew. 

Andrew  Bing,  or  Byng,  O.D.,  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  klng'a  prcrfeasor  of  Hebrew,  In  that 
univenlty.  In  May,  iSov,  lie  was  collated  to  the  sub- 
deanery  of  York ;  and  in  April,  1SI8,  he  waa  installed 
archdeacon  of  Norwich.   He  died  during  the  fnfnrsgnimi. 


In  the  British  museum  there  is  another  edi- 
tion of  this  Bible,  of  the  same  date.  They  are 
word  for  word  the  same  throughout.  One  copy, 
however,  is  printed  in  a  larger  letter  than  Uie 
other,  and  makes  a  thicker  volume,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  which  of  these  two  were 
first  printed 

1611.  Valentine  Sims,  or  Simmbs  dwelt  at 
the  sign  of  the  White  Swan,  near  Barnard  castle, 
in  A£lle,  or  Adling-street,  from  1596,  to  this 
time. 

1611.  Conrad  Vorstiua,  a  professor  of  divinity 
at  Levden,  published  a  work  on  the  Nature  and 
AttritnUa  of  God,  on  which,  being  presented  to 
king  James  I.  at  London,  his  mtgesty  ordered 
the  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  also  wrote  an  answer,  called  the  DeelaratUm, 
to  which  he  added  the  following  singular  dedi- 
cation to  our  Saviour: 

"  To  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Fa- 
ther, the  only  theanthropos,  mediator  and  recon- 
ciler of  mankind,  in  sign  of  thankfulness,  his 
most  humble  and  obliged  servant,  James  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  doth  dedi- 
cate and  consecrate  this  his  declaration."  The 
Puritans  arraigned  this  as  indecency;  and  why 
not  books  to  the  sacred  dead. 

James  not  being  satisfied  with  depressing  the 
Catholics  and  Puritans  at  home,  thus  entered 
the  lists  of  disputation  with  the  Arminians  and 
Gowerists.  He  attacked  Bellarmine,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Catholics,  and  reminded  him,  "that, 
as  king  of  England,  he  was  defender  of  the 
faith,  and  that  it  consequently  became  his  duty 
to  remand  all  abominable  doctrines  to  hell." 
He  likewise  remonstrated  with  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  was,  that  a  synod  was  held 
at  Dort,  and  seven  hundred  families  of  Armini- 
ans were  driven  into  exile,  and  reduced  to 
beggary.  Vorstius  himself  was  compelled  to 
leave  Levden,  and  retired  to  Torringen,  in  Hoi- 
stein,  where  he  died,  September  20,  1622.  He 
was  bom  at  Cologne,  July  19,  1569. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole  world, 
be  it  told,  that  John  Norton  refiised  to  print  his 
majesty's  (king  James's)  Latin  work  a^nst 
Vorstius  vnthout  getting  the  monty  first !  Tem- 
pora  mutantur.  Lydiat  tells  the  above  story  to 
archbishop  Usher. 

A  Welsh  bishop,  who  had  written  a  work, 
made  an  apology  to  king  James  I.  for  preferring 
the  Deity  to  his  majesty  in  the  dedication. 

1611.  In  or  about  tois  year,  the  company  of 
stationers  thought  proper  to  remove  from  their 
old  hall  to  the  situation  they  now  occupy ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  April  in  this  year,  the  purohase 
of  Bergaveany  hovue  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  stock  oi  the  partners  in  the  privilege. 
That  house  is  thus  described  :  "  At  the  north 
end  of  Ave  Mary-lane,  is  one  great  house,  builded 
of  stone  and  timber,  of  old  time  pertaining  to 
John  duke  of  Britaine,  earl  of  Richmond,  as 
appeareth  by  the  records  of  Edward  II.  Since 
that,  it  was  called  Pembroke  Inne,  neere  unto 
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Lnd^te,  as  belonging  to  the  earles  of  Pem- 
brooke  in  the  times  of  Richard  II.  the  eighteenth 
▼eere,  and  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  fourteenth  veere. 
It  vaa  afternards  called  AburgavetmyJunue, 
and  belonged  to  Henry  late  lord  Aburgovennie. 
But  the  worshipfull  company  of  stationers  have 
since  that  purchased  it,  and  made  it  the  hall  for 
the  meeting  of  the  societie,  converting  the  stone 
worke  into  a  new  faire  frame  of  timber,  and 
applying  it  to  such  serviceable  use,  as  themselves 
have  thought  convenient  for  the  amending  it  in 
some  particulars  in  which  it  had  been  found 
defective."— Stotee,  edition  1618,  page  649. 

"  The  preceding  owners,"  Mr.  Pennant  says, 
"  might  boast  of  their  nobility,  their  successors 
of  their  wealth,  for  the  loss  sustained  by  this 
company  in  the  fire  of  London,  lord  Clarendon 
computed  was  not  less  than  £200,000." 

T611.  The  art  of  printing  introduced  into 
the  town  of  Coire,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzer- 
land, capital  of  the  county  of  the  Grisons. 
The  first  work  was  an  edition  of  T'Ac  Psalnu 
of  David  in  verse,  in  the  Romanesche  dialect 
of  the  Grey  League,  executed  in  the  year  1611, 
which  is  not  only  interesting  as  being  the  Jint 
portion  of  tcripture,  but  as  being  the  very  fint 
book  printed  in  that  dialect.  Dr.  Coxe,  in  his 
Travels  in  iSwiteerZand,  relates  that  a  typographi- 
cal society  had  been  established  in  Coire,  for  the 
publication  of  Latin,  German,  and  Romanesche 
books.  In  the  year  1718,  a  Bomanesche,  or 
Griton  version  of  the  Bible  was  printed  here,  in 
two  folio  volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  king 
George  I.  of  England ;  a  fine  copy  of  which 
curious  work  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  On  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
variety  of  the  Romanesche  dialects,  the  reader 
will  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  an  able  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Planta.,  which  is  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixvi. 

1611.  Nicholas  Zcbneider  conducted  the 
prinring-press,  erected  in  the  religious  house  of 
the  Paraclete,  at  Zittau,  a  town  of  T3pper  Lu- 
satia.  In  1608,  this  press,  together  witn  a  great 
part  of  the  town,  was  consumed  bv  fire,  but  was 
re-established  about  three  years  anerwards. 

1612,  May.  A  Remembrance  of  the  Honours 
due  to  the  Life  and  Death  of  Robert  Earle  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  ^c. 

Imprtnted  at  London,  for  John  Wright,  and 
are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop,  neere  Christ  Church. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Cecil,  earl  of  SaUsbury,  by  Richard  Johnson. 
It  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  and  to 
which  a  portrait  of  the  earl  is  prefixed. 

Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  son 
of  lord  Burghley,  and  bom  June  1, 1560.  The 
repeated  disappointments  which  he  encountered 
in  his  endeavours  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  had  a  sad  efiiect  on  his  health.  He 
tried  the  waters  of  Bath,  but  without  receiving 
the  desired  benefit ;  and  he  expired  at  Marlbo- 
rough, on  his  way  back  to  town.  Lord  Bacon 
remarked  of  this  nobleman, "  that  he  was  a  more 
fit  man  to  keep  things  from  getting  worse,  but  no 
rerj  fit  man  to  reduce  things  to  be  much  better." 


1612.  Died,  John  Norton,  printer  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  an 
alderman  of  London.  In  1593,  he  lived  at  tlie 
sign  of  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  the  house  formerly 
inhabited  by  his  cousin  Bouham  Norton ;  and 
being  a  man  of  eminence,  employed  others  to 
print  for  him.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
carried  on  printing  in  the  college  of  Eton,  (see 
page  449,  ante.)  He  was  master  of  the  company 
of  stationers  in  1607,  1610,  and  1613,  the  vear 
in  which  he  died.  He  gave  £160  to  theminister 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Faitb, 
to  purchase,  in  fee-simple,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments;  from  the  produce  of  which,  ten 
shillings  to  be  annually  paid  for  a  sermon  at  St. 
Faith's,  on  Ash  Wednesday;  and,  weekly,  to 
twelve  poor  persons  (six  to  be  appointed  by  the 
company  of  stationers,  and  six  by  the  parish) 
ad.  each,  and  a  penny  loaf,  the  vantage  leaf  (the 
thirteenth,  allowed  by  the  baker)  to  be  the  clerks; 
the  residue  of  the  revenue  to  arise  by  such  pur- 
pose to  be  laid  out  in  cakes,  wine,  and  ale, 
for  the  company  of  stationers,  either  betore  or 
after  the  sermon. — He  also  gave  to  the  company 
£1000  to  be  laid  out  in  like  manner,  in  fee- 
simple  purchases;  and  the  produce  to  be  applied, 
by  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  at 
their  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  This  benevolent  testator's 
intentions  are  substantially  fulfilled.  The  weekly 
pensions  continue  to  be  paid.  The  sermon  is 
also  annually  preached ;  to  which  the  livery  at 
large  are  regularly  invited ;  and  every  one  who 
attends  receives  six  buns.  A  guinea  is  presented 
to  the  preacher /or  bis  sermon,  half  a  guinea  to 
the  reader,  and  5s.  to  the  sexton.  The  court  of 
assistants  dine  together  on  that  day,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  bountiful  benefactor ;  whose 
legacy  was  paid  to  the  company  by  Bonham 
Norton,  Esq.  who  was  also  an  alderman,  and 
master  of  the  company  in  1610, 1616,  and  1619. 

When  Paul  Stephens,  the  son  of  Henry, 
visited  London,  about  the  year  1594,  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  some  of  our  best  scholars,  and 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  John 
Norton,  then  possessing  in  London  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  "  Regius  in  Latinis,  Grtecis, 
et  Hebraicis  Typographus,"  to  whom  Paul 
Stephens  permittM  the  use  of  his  fomilv  mark 
or  symbol.  This  mark  was  first  used  by  Korton 
in  the  year  1605. 

1612.  Ralph  Blower  printed  a  tract  en- 
titled. The  Court  of  Good  Counsell. 

Wherein  is  set  doune  the  true  Rules  how  a 
Man  should  choose  a  good  Wife  from  a  bad, 
and  a  Woman  a  good  Husband  from  a  bad. 

Wherein  is  also  expressed  the  great  care  that 
Parents  should  have  fur  the  bestowing  of  their 
Children  in  marriage,  and  likewise  how  Children 
ought  to  behave  themselves  towards  their  Pa- 
rents, and  how  Maisters  ought  to  goveme  their 
Servants,  and  how  Servants  ought  to  be  obedient 
towards  their  Maisters.  Set  forth  as  a  patteme 
for  all  people  to  leame  wit  by.  Published  by 
one  that  hadi  dearely  bought  it  by  experience. 
At  London.     Printed  by  Ralph  Blower,  and 
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tire  to  be  solde  by  William  Barley,  at  his  shop, 
in  Gratious  Streete.* 

1612.  Printing  introdaced  into  Presburg,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Hungary.  Dr.  Cotton  says, 
"  Probably  this  was  the  first  town  of  the  king- 
dom into  which  the  art  was  introduced :  nor  did 
it  make  any  extensive  progress  for  many  years 
afterwards ;  since  so  late  as  the  year  1646,  Chris- 
topher Rarius  observed,  '  in  tota  Hungaria  riz 
tret  ttmt  tmognmhue.'  " 

1612.  The  college  of  Jesuits  erected  a  press  at 
Flecbe,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou ;  and  in 
tlie  year  1638,  one  George  Griveau  designates 
himself  "  printer  to  the  king,  and  to  the  Hen- 
rician  college  of  Jesuits." 

■f-  1613.  The  Petruses  were  a  celebrated  family 
«f  printers  at  Basil,  in  Switzerland.  There  was 
Adam  the  father,  and  Henry  and  Jerom  his 
sons.  Henry  again  had  a  son  of  the  name  of 
Sebastian.  Adam  had  been  a  fellow-labourer 
with  John  Froben  in  the  printing  office  of  Nico- 
las Brylinger.  Heniy  died  in  1579,  in  his  71  st 
year,  and  nis  epitaph  is  giren  in  a  note  in  the 
Atmal.  Tyjpog.  vol.  iii.  p.  220,  and  Sebastian  his 
son  published  an  edition  of  Virgil  in  this  year. 
Their  device  was  an  allusion  to  their  name — 
-which  is  the  Greek  for  a  roek. 

1613.  Died,  Richard  Collins,  clerk  of  the 
stationers'  company  from  1578.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Thomas  Mountfoit. 

1613,  April  13.  Strange  Newt  from  Lancaster. 
A  pamphlet  written  by  a  reverend  gentleman, 
containing  an  account  of  a  prodigunu  montter 
that  was  bom  at  Addlington,  in  Lancashire ; 
with  two  bodies  joined  to  one  back. 

1613.  The  three  listen  teares,  shed  at  the  late 
tolemne  funeral  of  Henry  Prince  ef  Wales.  By 
Richard  Nichols.  London,  1613, 4to.  dedicated 
to  lady  Hay.  The  three  sisters  are  Angela, 
(England.)  Albana,  (Scotland.)  and  Cambra, 
(Wales.)  Richard  Niccols  was  "  a  poet  of  great 
elegance  and  imagination,  and  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." — Headley. 

Henry  prince  of  Wales,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Jamesl.  whose  premature  death  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  was  wept  by  all  the  Muses,  and  mourned 
by  all  the  brave  in  Britain.  At  an  early  age  he 
evinced  a  thoi^htfulness  of  character,  extraor- 
dinary in  a  child,  and  attracted  the  attention, 
and  excited  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  about 
his  person.  His  bold  and  martial  character 
was  discoverable  upon  many  occasions  ;  and  had 
he  lived  to  govern  these  realms,  the  whole  face 
of  our  history  might  have  been  changed,  and 
the  days  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy  been  revived, 
and  Henry  IX.  had  rivalled  Henry  V.  This 
prince,  though  ambitious  to  wield  the  sword,  did 
not  neglect  the  pen ;  and  the  finest  geniuses  of 
the  age  addressed  their  works  to  him,  and  wrote 
several  at  his  Suggestion.  Dallington,  in  die 
preface  to  his  curious  Aphorisms,  Civil  and 
Militaire,  has  described  prince  Henry's  domestic 


*  The  reader  will  observe  that  what  is  now  spelt  Giace- 
chnrch-street,  was  at  this  time  written  OroMmu- street.  It 
was  oiitinallv  Graaa-street,  ftam  a  herb  market  tiiere.      I 
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life :  "  Myself,"  says  be,  "  the  unablest  of  many 
in  that  academy,  for  so  was  his  family,  bad  this 
especial  employment  for  his  proper  use,  which  he 
pleased  favourably  to  entertain,  and  often  to 
read  over."  He  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
February,  1594,  and  died  Nov.  6,  1612.* 

1614.  The  Description  of  a  Maihe,  presented 
in  the  Banqueting  Roome  at  Whitehall,  on  Saint 
Stephen's  Night  last,  at  the  Marriage  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  the 
Right  Noble  the  Lady  Frances  Hoteard.  Written 
by  Thomas  Campion. 

Whereunto  are  annexed  divert  choyte  Ayret 
comvoied  from  this  Maske,  that  may  be  lung 
with  a  single  voyce,  to  the  Lute  or  Bate-Violl. 

London :  printed  for  Laurence  Lisle,  dwelling 
in  Paules  Church  Yarde,  at  the  signe  of  the 
""      ir's  head. 

he  compositions  called  Masques  were  carried 
to  their  greatest  perfection  at  this  time,  and  the 
chief  wnters  of  these  dramatic  entertainments, 
were  Ben  Jonson  and  Samuel  Daniels,  though, 
perhaps  none  of  them  rivals  the  Comus  of  Milton. 
Xhey  were  generally  founded  on  some  story  from 
the  Greek  or  Roman  mythology  ;  and,  though 
therefore  possessing  little  human  interest,  were 
so  well  set  off  by  fine  poetry,  dresses,  and  ma- 
chinery, that,  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  they  formed  a  favourite  amusement  of 
the  gay  persons  of  the  court,  who  were  them- 
selves the  chief  performers. 

The  following  song  is  taken  from  Luminalia, 
or  the  Festival  of  Light.  A  Masque,  presented 
at  Court,  on  Shrove  Tuesday  night,  1637. 

BONO  OF  KIOHT. 

In  wet  and  cloudy  mists  1  slowly  rise. 
As  with  mine  owne  doll  weight  opiarest. 

To  dose  with  sleep  tlie  Jealous  lover's  eye*, 
And  give  forsaken  viigins  rest. 

Tb'  adven'tions  merchant  and  the  mariner. 
Whom  Btormes  all  day  vex  in  the  deep, 

Beginne  to  trust  the  windes  when  I  appeare. 
And  looe  their  dangers  in  their  sleep. 

The  studious  that  conanme  their  brains  and  sight,, 
In  search  where  doubtful  knawlodge  lies, 

Orow  weerie  of  their  frulUesse  use  of  light. 
And  wish  my  shades  to  ease  their  eyes. 

The  amUtioas  toy  ing  statesman  that  prepares 

Great  mIsciUefo  ere  the  day  begins. 
Nor  measures  day  by  hourea,  but  by  Ills  cares. 

And  night  must  iatermit  his  sinnes. 

Tlien  why  when  my  slow  chariot  used  to  clime» 

Did  old  mistaidng  sages  weepe  ? 
As  if  my  empire  did  usurpe  their  time. 

And  hours  were  lost  when  spent  in  sleep. 

I  oome  to  ease  their  labours,  and  prevent 

That  wearinesse  that  would  destroy  ; 
The  profit  of  their  toyles  are  still  mlspent. 

Till  rest  enables  to  en]oy. 

1614.  "  In  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  times," 
says  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  "  I  find  a  cause  in  the  star- 
chamber,  respecting  a  play  being  acted  at  Christ- 
mas in  this  year,  at  the  house  of  sir  John  Yorke ; 
the  consequences  of  which  were  heavy  fines  and 

*  The  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  mn  of  James  /., 
compiled  chiefig  ft  om  Ats  own  papers,  never  before  pub- 
lishei.  Bylliomas  Birch,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  London,  176O.  Svo, 
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tmprisonmrat  Tfae  letter-writer  describes  it  as 
containing  '  many  foul  passages  to  the  vilifying 
of  OUT  religion  and  exacting  of  popeiy,'  for 
which  he  and  his  lady,  as  principal  procurers, 
were  fined  one  thousand  pounds  a  piece,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  for  a  year  ;  two  or  three 
of  his  brothers  at  five  hundred  pounds  a  piece, 
and  others  in  other  sums." 

1614.  Died,  Isaac  CASADBAN,a  learned  divine 
and  critic.  He  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  the  year 
1559,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  chosen 
professor  of  Greek  in  his  native  city.  In  1586 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  second  Henry 
Stephens  the  printer,  by  whom  he  had  twenty 
children.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  kine  of 
France,  (1610)  he  removed  to  England,  when 
James  I.  settled  a  considerable  pension  upon 
him,  besides  giving  him  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Westminster,  and  another  in  Canterbury.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

1614.  In  this  year  a  poetical  tract  was  pub- 
luhed  by  an  anonymous  author,  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  which  he  has  comprehended  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  by  name  in  one  dedication : 

nelfartyrdome  of  Saint  George  of  Cappa- 
doaa,  tilttlar  patron  of  England,  and  of  the  mott 
noble  order  of  the  Garter.  It  is  dedicated  "  to 
all  the  noble,  honourable,  and  worthy  in  Great 
Brittaine,  bearing  the  name  of  George ;  and  to 
all  other,  the  true  friends  of  Christian  chivalrie, 
lovers  of  Saint  George's  name  and  virtues." 

1614.  The  feasts  of  the  stationers'  company 
were  restrained  for  six  months,  by  order  oi  the 
lord  mayor. 

1615.  Died,  Zacharias  Palthenivs  a  very 
learned  printer  of  Francfort  on  the  Maine.  His 
books  occur  with  the  following  imprints : 

Zacharias  Palthenius  LLD.  in  1697. 
CoUegii^  Palthniorum  in  1605 — 10. 
Collegium  Musarum  Palthen'  in  1612-1614. 
Officina  Haredum  Palthen"  1616. 
Hartmannus  Palthenius  in  1616-1632. 

1615.  William  Stansby  printed  the  follow- 
ing curious  play,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Gar- 
rick  collection  : 

Exchange  Ware  and  the  Second  Hand,  viz. 
Band,  Ruffe,  and  Cuffs,  lately  cut,  and  now 
newly  deamed  up,  or  a  Dialogue,  acted  in  a  thew 
«n  the  famous  univertitie  of  Cambridge.  The 
second  edition. 

London.  Printed  by  W.  Stansby,  for  Myles 
Partrick,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  neere 
Saint  Dunstanes  Church  Yard,  in  Fleet  Street. 

1616,  Nov.  Thejutt  downfall  of  Ambition, 
Adultry,  and  Murder ;  at  the  end  of  which  are 
added,  Wettor^t  and  Mrs.  Turner's  last  tears 
shed  for  the  murder  of  sir  Thomas  Overbmry, 
poysoned  in  the  tower  ;  who  for  the  fact,  suffered 
deserved  execution  at  Tibume,  the  14<A  day  of 
November  last,  1615, 4to.     Fifteen  leaves. 

This  tract  relates  to  the  dea^  of  sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  an  author  and  a  courtier  of  this  reign. 
He  assisted  Robert  Car,  earl  of  Somerset,  in  his 
amour  with  the  countess  of  JSssez,  yet  he  opposed 


his  marriage  with  her,  for  which  he  inclined  tbe 
hatred  of  both.  On  a  frivolous  charge  he  was 
sent  to  the  tower,  where  by  the  contrivance  of 
Somerset  and  his  wife,  he  was  poisoned  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1613.  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  was  biom  in  Warwickshire,  in  1531,  and 
was  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  the  author  |of  several  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose,  which  were  reprinted  m  1753,  in  8vo. 

Book!  ue  a  part  of  man's  lavrogaUve, 
In  fonnal  ink  they  tlioiig;hts  and  voioea  hold. 
That  we  to  them  onr  aolltade  may  give, 
And  make  time  pieaent  brnvelled  that  of  dd. 
Our  life.  Fame  pierceth  at  the  end. 
And  bo<du  if  fkither  backward  do  erteod. 

1615,  Nov.  6.  The  privilege  of  printing  all 
bills  toT  fencing  was  granted  to  Thomas  Purfoot, 
by  the  company  of  stationers. 

1616,  Feb.  3.  James  I.  by  letters  patent, 
dated  this  day,  grants  to  Ben  Jonson  a  yearly 
pension  of  one  hundred  marks  during  his  life, 
"  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable 
service  heretofore  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done 
by  the  said  Ben  Jonson."  If  the  receipt  of  this 
royal  favour  was  unconnected,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been,  with  any  arrangement  m  which 
Daniel  was  concerned,  as  poet  laureat,  we  must 
doubt  the  fact  of  Jonson  having  succeeded  that 
poet  in  the  post  Indeed,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  commencement  of  the  above 
pension  is  the  first  clear  commencement  of  the 
post  of  laureat.  Long  before  1616,  Ben  Jon- 
son had  been  fully  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
court,  which  was  indebted  to  him  for  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  masques  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  had  also  shown  his  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations for  the  duty  of  a  laureat,  by  flattering 
James  as  the  best  of  both  poets  and  kings. 

1616.  Thomas  Dawson  dwelt  at  the  three 
Cranes,  in  the  Vintiy  ;  put  to  the  beginning  of 
some  of  his  books  a  pretty  wooden  cut,  or  device, 
of  three  cranes  in  a  vineyard,  and  printed  many 
works  for  others  besides  himself.  He  was  in 
business  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  years,  and 
executed  about  thirty-three  works.  In  1595  he 
printed  Seamens  Secrets,  divided  into  two  parts ; 
wherein  is  taught  the  three  hinds  of  sailing,  hori- 
zoTitall,  paradoxall,  and  sailing  upon  a  great 
circle,  ^c.  by  John  Davis,  of  SutUridge,  near 
Dartmouth,  gentleman.  4to.  In  1599  he  printed 
the  life  and  deathe  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  rardinall ; 
divided  into  three  parts  :  Am  aspiring  triumph 
and  death.  By  Thomas  Storer,  student  ofChrtst- 
church,  in  Oxford.  In  verse.  4to. 

Thomas  Dawson  was  master  of  the  stationers' 
company  in  1615 ;  and  gave,  July  12,  1016, 
"  twenty  shillings,  towards  making  up  the  stairs 
in  the  ^irden,  up  to  the  city  wall. 

1616.  TJie  Orthographicil  Declaration:  con- 
taining a  brief  advertisement  of  two  new  tnven- 
tions  called  Lineage  and  Portage,  whereby  writing 
paper  and  parchment  are  decently  ruled  and  in- 
cltned,  for  to  grosse  or  write  upon,  after  a  more 
dexterous  and  beneficial  manner  thm  is  done  or 
performed  by  the  ordinary  way  of  hand-ruling 
with  plummet,  ruler,  or  brass  pen.     Examples 
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MiMfodom  for  Pajxr  Book*  m  mt&rto  vrt  «•- 
ntxei.  1616.  4to.  — See  Biydge's  Ceiuwn, 
LUeraria. 

1616.  It  appears  from  the  lenster  of  the 
stationers,  that  amonf  others,  the  i)e«ini<ron  of 
"  Mr.  John  Bocace  FTorentine"  was  revoked  by  a 
sadden  inhibition  of  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Caprice  and  ignorance,  nerna^s  par- 
tiality, seem  to  have  had  some  share  in  this 
business  of  licensing  books. — Warton. 

1616,  March  9.  Died,  Fkancis  Bbadkomt, 
a  poet  and  dramatic  writer  of  some  eminence. 
He  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  was  boned  in  Westminstei 
abbey. 

John  Flbtcheb  was  the  son  of  Bichaid 
Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  who  died  June  16, 
1596.  He  was  bom  in  1576,  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  died  of  the  plague  at 
London,  August  29,  1625,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Saviour's  church,  Sonthwark.  The  principal 
piece  of  his  own  writing  is  a  dramatic  pastoral 
entitled  the  Faithful  Shepherdeu. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  agreed  to  write  plays 
in  company ;  and  fifty-two  dramatic  compositions, 
tragic  and  comic,  appear  under  their  joint 
names,  and  only  one  or  two  out  of  that  number 
are  ascertained  to  have  been  written  by  either, 
without  assistance  with  his  coadjutor.  It  is  un- 
derstood, however,  that  Fletcher,  notwithstand- 
ing his  being  the  older  man,  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  imagining  and  writing 
the  plays,  while  Beaumont  had  the  task  of 
chastening  down  and  regrulating  the  exuberant 
fancy  of  his  senior.  The  following  extract  re- 
lating to  hooht,  is  taken  from  one  of  their  plays. 

Give  me  ^   ' 

LMve  to  enjoy  mywit.    Tbalt  place  that  doea         >^ 
Contain  raj  t)ooka,  the  beat  companions,  to 
To  me  a  gknioua  oonrt,  where  honilv  I 
Convene  with  the  (dd  aaKea  and  philoaopfaen ) 
And  aometimea  for  varied,  I  confer 
Wtth  klnga  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  conaaeis } 
CalUog  their  vlctoriea,  1/  anjastly  (ot. 
Unto  a  strict  account ;  and  in  my  fimcy, 
Sefece  their  Ul-placed  statues.    Can  1  then 
Rot  with  sach  constant  pleasorea,  to  embrace 
Uncertidn  vanitiea  I    No ;  be  It  yoor  care 
To  angment  a  heap  of  wealth  :  it  shall  be  mine 
To  Increase  in  knowledge. 

1616,  March  16.  The  company  of  stationers' 
obtained  a  renewal  of  their  charter  for  the  sole 
printing  of  Primn$,  Ptaltert,  both  in  metre 
and  prose,  with  or  without  musical  notes;  Al- 
manacks, &c.  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  the 
A.  B.  C.  with  the  Little  Catechism,  and  the 
Catechitm  in  English  and  Latin,  Sec.  by  Alex- 
ander Nowell. 

1616.  Died,  Louis  Elzevir,  of  Leyden,  in 
Holland,  the  founder  of  one  of  tiie  most  learned 
family  of  printers  that  ever  adorned  the  republic 
of  letters.  Out  of  the  twelve  printers  of  this 
family,  who  exercised  the  art  in  this  century, 
SEVEN  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
number  and  beauty  of  their  editions,  viz. 

Lovis  above  named  printed  at  Leyden,  from 
1595  to  1616.    He  was  succeeded  by 


Isaac,  who  exercised  the  art  at  L^den  fiwm 
1617  to  1638. 

BoNAVEMruBE  and  Aerabam  Elzevir,  bro- 
thers and  partners,  printed  at  Leyden,  from 
1626  to  1652,  in  which  year  they  died.  To  them 
we  owe  the  pretty  12mo  editions  of  the  cUuiies, 
and  the  collection  of  authors  who  have  written 
the  histories  of  almost  every  state  in  the  world, 
which  cidlection  is  sometimes  added  to  the  col- 
lection of  classics. 

John,  the  son  of  Abraham  Elzevir,  printed 
in  partnership  with  Daniel,  at  Leyden,  in  1662, 
1633,  and  1634,  and  afterwards  alone  from  1653 
to  1661. 

LoDis  II.  (the  son  of  Isaac)  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, alone,  from  1640  to  1655,  and  from 
tbrt  year  in  partnership  with  Daniel,  until  July 
16^,  when  Uie  former  died. 

Daniel,  the  son  of  Bonaventure,  havinv 
printed  first  at  Leyden,  in  partnership  with 
John  from  1652  to  1654,  and  afteiwuds  at 
Amsterdam  in  partnership  with  Louis  from  1655 
to  1662,  continued  to  carry  ou  business  aUmt 
from  the  last  mentioned  year,  until  his  death, 
September  13, 1689.  His  widow  printed  only 
a  snort  time  longer. 

A  catalogue  Si  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
authors,  executed  by  this  leuned  family  of  print- 
ers, in  12mo,  is  given  bv  Mr.  Home,  in  his  /n(ro- 
ductian  to  the  Stud»i  of  Bibliography,  p.  Ixxxii. 
appendix.  M.  Branet  has  given  a  copious  list 
of  editions,  printed  in  a  smiul  size  by  the  Elze- 
virs. See  his  Marmel  du  Libraire,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  372-377. 

The  Elzevir  editions  have  long  and  deservedly 
been  esteemed  for  the  clearness,  delicacy,  and 
perfect  equality  of  the  characters,  for  their  close 
position  together  on  a  solid  and  very  white  paper, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  press-work.  Their 
Virgil,  Terence,  and  Greek  Testament,  have 
been  reckoned  their  master-pieces;  and  are 
indeed  so  very  fine,  that  they  justiy  gained  them 
the  reputation  of  being  uie  first  printers  in 
Europe.  Their  types  were  so  elegant,  that  their 
name  has  been  given  to  all  beautiful  letter  ever 
rince.  It  would  have  been  very  wonderful,  if 
the  encouragement  which  the  art  of  printing 
received  from  the  great  and  learned  should  not 
have  induced  some  persons,  whose  ignorance  and 
avarice  would  not  permit  them  to  aim  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  thev  saw  others 
arrive  at,  to  engage  in  base  methoos  of  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity  and  diligence,  with- 
out Uie  trouble  of  imitating  tiiem  in  their  indus- 
trv :  for  as  soon  as  a  curious,  or  reputed  correct 
edition  was  published,  with  prodigious  expense 
and  labour,  some  of  these  rapacious  characters 
immediately  printed  another  after  it;  and  care- 
fully copying  tides,  and  other  distinctive  marks, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  accuracy,  easily  imposed 
their  fictitious  editions  upon  unwary  but  eco- 
nomical people  for  genuine  copies.  This  shows 
the  necessity  also  of  accurate  descriptions  of 
scarce  books,  for  fraudul«it  editions  are  of  all 
countries;  and  none  have  experienced  greater 
injury  in  this  respect  than  the  printers  of  pocket 
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classics.  The  Elzevin,inpaiticn1ar,  have  suffered 
more  by  counterfeits  than,  perhaps,  any  odier ; 
for,  as  their  books  were  not  at  first  so  plentifully 
circulated,  as  to  satisfy  the  numerous  purchas- 
ers, there  were  not  wanting  persons  willing  to 
purchase  such  surreptitious  works;  especially, 
when  they  were  to  be  obtained  below  tne  com- 
mon price. 

1616,  April  23.  Died,  William  Shak- 
8PEARE,  or  Shakspere,  (for  the  floating  or- 
thog^phy  of  the  name  is  properly  attached  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties)  the  pride 
and  gloiy  of  the  English  nation,  and  whose 
fame  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world: — 

A  creature  TOch 
Aa,  to  aeek  Uirosgh  the  legioos  of  tbe  earth 
For  one  Us  Uke,  there  woaM  be  something  falling 
In  him  that  should  comFere. — CpmieBne. 

Biographical  curioaty  is  a  just  and  generous 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  mortals  whom 
heaven  has  been  pleased  to  endow  with  a  larger 
portion  of  its  own  etherial  energy.  If  the 
favoured  individual  was  conversant  with  courts; 
if  he  directed  the  movement  of  armies  or  of 
states;  or  if  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  de- 
voted to  the  silent  pursuits  of  literature — ^to  the 
converse  of  philosophy  and  the  muse,  dark  must 
that  age  be  that  coiild  withhold  from  him  its 
admiration.  It  becomes  then  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
that  man,  the  expansion  of  whose  intellectual 

freatness  has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  world;  the 
right  track  of  whose  genius  indelibly  remains, 
but  the  solitary  trace  of  whose  mortal  footsteps 
is  now  obliterated  for  ever.  Homer  is  now  only 
a  solitary  name,  of  whom  we  actually  know 
nothing;  and  we  see  only  an  arm  of  immense 
power  thrust  forth  from  a  mass  of  impenetrable 
darkness,  and  holding  up  the  hero  of  his  song 
to  the  applauses  of  never-dying  fame. 

little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
nnce  William  Shakspeare  conversed  with  our 
tongue,  and  trod  the  self-same  soil  with  our- 
selves ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  records  kept  by 
our  church  in  its  registers  of  births,  marriages, 
and  burials,  we  should  at  this  moment  be  as 
personally  ignorant  of  the  "  sweet  swan  of  Avon" 
as  we  are  of  the  old  minstrel  and  rhapsodist 
Meles.  That  William  Shakspeare  was  bom  in 
Stratford  upon  Avon ;  that  he  married  and  had 
three  children ;  that  he  wrote  a  certain  number 
of  dramas;  that  he  died  before  he  had  attained 
to  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  town , 
are  positively  the  only  facts,  in  the  personal 
history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  of  wnich  we 
are  certainly  possessed ;  and,  if  we  should  be 
solicitous  to  fiU  up  this  bare  and  most  unsatis- 
factory outline,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
vague  reports  of  unsubstantial  tradition,  or  to 
the  still  more  shadowy  inferences  of  lawless  and 
vagabond  conjecture.  Of  this  remarkable  ignor- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  with  in- 
tellect of  the  human  species,  who  ran  his  mortal 
race  in  our  own  country,  and  who  stands  separated 
from  us  by  no  very  great  intervention  of  time. 


the  causes  may  not  be  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 
The  historv  of  William  Shakspeare  is  a  perfect 
blank  till  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  drove 
him  from  his  native  town,  and  gave  his  wonder- 
ful intellect  to  break  out  in  its  full  lustre  on  the 
world.  That  he  became  an  actor  and  a  writer 
of  plays;  in  neither  of  which  characters, however, 
he  might  excel  in  tliem,  could  he  be  lifted  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
honoured,  indeed,  with  the  friendship  of  nobles, 
and  the  patronage  of  monarchs :  his  theatre  was 
frequented  by  the  wits  of  tbe  metropolis ;  and 
he  associated  with  the  most  intellectual  of  his 
times.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against 
him;  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  he  could  not  be- 
come the  subject  of  any  general  or  comprehensive 
interest.  The  nation,  in  short,  knew  little,  and 
cared  less,  about  him.  During  his  life,  and  for 
some  years  after  his  death,  inferior  dramatists 
outran  him  in  the  race  of  populaiity ;  and  then 
the  flood  of  puritan  fanaticism  swept  him  and 
the  stage  together  into  temporary  oblivion. 

It  would  be  especially  gratifying  to  us  to  ex- 
hibit to  our  readers  some  portion  at  least  of  the 
personal  history  of  this  illustrious  man  during 
his  long  residence  in  the  capital ; — ^to  announce 
the  names  and  characters  of  his  associates,  a 
few  of  which  only  we  can  obtain  from  Fuller ; 
to  delineate  his  habits  of  life ;  to  record  his  con- 
vivial wit,  to  commemorate  the  books  which  he 
read ;  and  to  number  his  compositions  as  they 
dropped  in  succession  from  his  pen.  But  do 
power  of  this  nature  is  indulged  to  us.  All  that 
active  and  efficient  portion  of  his  mortal  exist- 
ence, which  constituted  considerably  more  than 
a  third  part  of  it,  is  an  unknown  region,  not  to 
be  penetrated  by  our  most  zealous  and  intelligent 
researchers. 

He  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1564,  in 
Henley -street,  Stratford.  His  father  was  a  con- 
siderable dealer  in  wool,  and  had  filled  the 
highest  magisterial  office  of  his  native  town  ;* 
but  having  a  large  family,  and  his  trade  declin- 
ing, he  could  give  him  but  a  scanty  education. 
In  1582,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  married  Ann  Hathaway,  the  daughter, 
as  Rowe  informs  us,  of  a  substantia]  yeoman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  The  bride  was 
eight  years  older  than  the  bridegroom.  She 
remained  in  Stratford  during  the  long  abode 
of  her  husband  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  his 
death  she  is  found  only  slightly  mentioned  in 
his  will ;  little  more  is  known  respecting  her  than 
that,  surviving  her  husband  rather  more  than 
seven  years,  she  was  buried  on  the  8th  day  of 
August,  1623.  By  the  Stratford  register  we  can 
ascertain  that  his  only  son,  Hamnet,  was  buried 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1596;  and  that,  auer  an  interval  of 


•  Agtsntorconflnnationof 'aims' to  John  Shaltspeaie, 
the  dramatist's  father,  1696,  vis.  gold,  on  a  bend  sable, 
and  a  spear  of  tbe  first,  the  point  steeled,  proper ;  and  his 
crest,  or  cognizance,  a  falcon,  his  wings  displayed,  argent 
Standing  on  a  wreath  of  his  collars  suppoitlnr  a  spear 
gold  steel  as  afomaid,  set  upon  a  helmet  with  mantels 
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ueariy  eleven  years,  hi?  eldest  daughter,  Su- 
sanna, was  manied  to  Jobn  Hall,  a  physician, 
on  the  nth  of  June,  1607.  With  the  exception 
of  two  OT  three  pnrcbases  made  by  him  at  Strat- 
ford, one  of  them  bring  that  of  New  Place,  which 
he  repaired  and  ornamented  for  his  future  re- 
sidence, the  two  entries  which  we  have  now 
extracted  from  the  register,  are  positively  all 
that  we  can  relate  with  confidence  of  our  great 
poet  and  bis  family,  during  the  long  term  of  his 
connexion  with  the  theatre  and  the  metropolis. 
We  may  fairly  conclude,  indeed,  that  he  was 
present  at  each  of  the  domestic  events  recorded 
by  the  register :  that  he  attended  his  son  to  the 
grave,  and  his  daughter  to  the  altar.  We  may 
believe  also,  from  its  great  probability,  even  on 
the  testimony  of  Aubrey,  that  he  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  his  native  town ;  whence  his  family  were 
never  removed,  and  which  he  seems  always  to 
have  contemplated  as  the  resting  place  of  his 
declining  age. 

It  is  well  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  rectitude  of  his  morals,  than  with  the  sym- 
metry of  his  features.  To  the  integrity  of  his 
heart ;  the  gentleness  and  benignity  of  his  man- 
ners, we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  Chettle 
and  Ben  Jonson.  Thelatter,in  his  DiscoverieM, 
says,  "I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his 
memory,  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  of  an  open  and  free 
nature ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions, 
and  gentle  expressions,"  &c.  &c.  The  following 
lines  are  taken  from  a  poem  written  by  Jonson. 

Sireet  swan  of  Avon  I  ^rtiat  a  sight  It  were. 
To  Bee  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear; 
And  make  those  flights  npon  the  hanks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  talie  EUza,  and  onr  James  I 
Bat  stay  j  I  see  thee  in  this  hemisphere 
Advanced,  and  made  a  constellatioD  there : — 
Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets ;  and  with  ram, 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  droo^g  stage. 

As  we  are  not  told  the  precise  time  when 
Shakspeare  retired  from  the  stage  and  the  metro- 
polis to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  life  in  his  native 
town,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  it.  As  be 
is  said,  however,  to  have  passed  some  years  in  his 
establishment  at  New  Place,  we  may  conclude 
that  his  removal  took  place  either  in  1613  or  in 
1613,  when  he  was  yet  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
being  not  more  than  for^-eight  or  forty-nine 
years  old. 

The  amount  of  the  fortune  on  which  he  re- 
tired from  the  busy  world,  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  discussion.  By  Gibbon,  who  forbears  to 
state  his  authority,  this  fortune  is  valued  at  £300 
a  year;  and  by  Malone,  who,  calculating  our 
poet's  real  property  from  authentic  documents, 
assigns  a  random  value  to  bis  personal,  it  is  re- 
duMd  to  j£200.  Of  these  two  valuations  of 
Sbakspeare's  property,  we  conceive  that  Gibbon's 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1616-16,  he  married 
bis  youngest  daughter,  Judith,  then  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  her  age,  to  Thomas  Quiney,  a  vint- 
ner in  Stratford ;  and  on  the  2dth  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  he  executed  his  will.    He  was  then. 


as  it  would  appear,  in  the  full  vigour  and  eiyoy- 
ment  of  life ;  and  we  are  not  informed  that  his 
constitution  had  been  previously  weakened  by 
the  attack  of  any  malady.  But  his  davs,  or 
rather  his  hours,  wero  now  all  numbered ;  for  he 
breathed  his  last  on  the  23rd  of  the  ensuing 
April,  on  that  anniversary  of  his  birth  which 
completed  his  fifty-second  year. 

On  the  25tb  of  April,  1616,  two  days  after  his 
decease,  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Stratford ;  and  at  some  period  within 
the  subsequent  seven  years  (for  in  1623  it  is 
noticed  in  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges)  a 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  either  by 
the  respect  of  his  townsmen,  or  by  the  piety  of 
his  relations.  It  represents  the  poet  with  a 
countenance  of  thought,  resting  on  a  cushion 
and  in  the  act  of  writing.  Immediately  below 
the  cushion  is  the  following  distich : — 

JmUdo  Priitus;  (cnio  Socntem  i  arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit ;  populus  moeret  j  Olympus  habet. 

On  a  tablet  underneath  are  inscribed  these  lines : 

stay,  passenger,  why  do«t  tlmn  go  so  fkst  t 
Read,  If  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  has  placed 
Within  this  monument — Sliakspeare ;  with  whom 
Quick  nature  died ;  whoae  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost :  since  all  that  he  has  wilt 
Leaves  liring  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit : 

and  the  flat  stone,  covering  the  grave,  holds  out, 
in  very  irregular  characters,  a  supplication  to  the 
reader,  with  the  promise  of  a  blessing  and  the 
menace  of  a  curse : 

Oood  fkiend  I  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones  i 
And  curst  he  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  last  of  these  inscriptions  may  have  been 
written  by  Shakspeare  himself  under  the  appre- 
hension of  his  bones  being  tumbled,  with  those 
of  many  of  his  townsmen,  mto  the  charnel-house 
of  the  parish. 

Shakspeare  differs  essentially  from  all  other 
writers;  him  we  may  profess  rather  to  feel  than 
to  understand ;  and  it  is  easier  to  say,  on  many 
occasions,  that  we  are  possessed  by  him,  than 
that  we  possess  him.  And  no  wonder; — ^he 
scatters  the  seeds  of  things,  the  principles  of 
character  and  action,  with  so  cunning  a  hand, 
yet  with  so  careless  an  air,  and  master  of  our 
feelings,  submits  himself  so  little  to  our  judg- 
ment, that  every  thing  seems  superior.  We  dis- 
cern not  his  course,  we  see  no  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  are  rapt  in  ignorant  admiration, 
and  claim  no  kindred  with  his  abilities.  All  the 
incidents,  all  the  parts,  look  like  chance,  whilst 
we  feel  and  are  sensible  that  the  whole  is  design. 
His  characters  not  only  act  and  speak  in  strict 
conformity  to  nature, but  in  strict  relation  to  us; 
just  so  much  ,is  shown  as  is  requisite,  just  so 
much  as  is  impressed ;  he  commands  every  pas- 
sage to  our  heads  and  to  our  hearts,  and  moulds 
us  as  he  pleases,  and  that  with  so  much  ease, 
that  he  never  betrays  his  exertions.  He  at  once 
blends  and    distinguishes  every  thing;   every 
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thing  is  complicated,  eveij  thing  is  plain;  and 
it  is  really  astonishing  that  a  mere  human  being, 
a  part  of  humanity  only,  should  so  perfectly 
comprehend  the  whole;  and  that  he  should 
possess  such  exquisite  art,  that  whilst  every 
child  shall  feel  the  whole  effect,  his  learned  edi- 
tors and  commentators  should  yet  so  very  fre- 
quently mistake  or  seem  ignorant  of  the  cause. 
A  sceptre  or  a  straw  are  in  his  hands  of  equal 
efficacy;  he  needs  no  selection;  he  converts 
erery  thing  into  excellence ;  nothing  is  too  great, 
notmng  is  too  base.  The  chronicle,  the  novel, 
or  the  ballad ;  the  king  or  the  beggar,  the  hero, 
the  madman,  the  sot,  or  the  fool;  it  is  all  one; — 
nothing  is  worse,  notiung  is  better;  the  same 
genius  pervades,  and  is  equally  admirable  in 
all.  Or,  is  a  character  to  be  shown  in  progres- 
sive change,  and  the  events  of  years  to  be  com- 
prised within  the  hour: — with  what  a  magic 
hand  does  he  prepare  and  scatter  bis  spells! 
The  glancings  of  nis  eye  are  from  heaven  to 
earth — from  earth  to  heaven,  we  behold  him 
breaking  the  barriers  of  imaginarv  method.  In 
the  same  scene  he  descends  from  the  meridian  of 
noblest  tragic  sublimity  to  puns  and  quibbles,  to 
the  meanest  merriment  of^a  plebian  force.  In 
the  midst  of  his  dignity,  he  resembles  his  own 
Richard  II.  the  skipping  king,  who  sometimes 
discarding  the  state  of  a  monarch 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  cuplng  fooli. 

He  seems  not  to  have  seen  any  impropriety  in 
the  most  abrupt  transactions  from  dukes  to  buf- 
foons— from  senators  to  sailors — from  council- 
lors to  constables — and  from  kings  to  clowns. 
The  laws  of  nature  give  way,  and  leave  nothing 
in  our  minds  but  wildness  and  horror.  No 
pause  is  allowed  us  for  reflection :  horrid  senti- 
ment, furious  guilt  and  compunction,  air- drawn 
daggers,  murders,  ghosts,  and  enchantment, 
shaJce  and  possess  us  wholly,  whilst  we,  the 
fools  of  amazement,  are  insensible  to  the  shift- 
ing of  place  and  the  lapse  of  time,  and  till  the 
curtain  drops,  never  once  wake  to  the  truth  of 
things,  or  recognize  the  laws  of  existence.* 

1616,  April  23.  IHed,  Michael  Cervantes, 
the  author  of  the  inimitable  romance  of  Don 
Qutxote.f  He  was  bom  at  Alcala,  Oct.  9, 1647, 
and  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  day  that  our 
Shakspeare  breathed  his  last. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  there  are  few 
books  of  which  one  ever  could  possibly  arrive  at 
the  last  page  ;  and  that  there  never  was  any  thing 
written  by  mere  man  that  was  wished  longer  by 
its  readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  Sobinton 
Crusoe,  and   the   IH^rim't  Progress.    "After 


*  For  Shakipean'a  plays,  see  1633,  po§t. 

t  Cenantet,  El  Ingtmoto  Hidalgo  Dim  QuUmte  ie  la 
Uancha.  i  Tola.  Madrid,  Iflos  and  l4lS.  A  copy  of  tbls 
fint  MtUM  of  Don  Qnizote  was  sold  at  theiptadMnle  of 
Colonel  Stanley,  In  April,  leia,  for  ^41. 

C'er«a»<«,  El  IngenUm  Hidalgo  Don  QttlMte,  4to., 
noond  edlUon,  rnited  by  Carmmta.  Madrid,  IflOS.  A 
copy attite above aalesdkllor.^is  isi. 

Tbe  cmioiu  blblio(rapher  ahould  poaaess  both  the  firrt 
■nd  second  editiona  of  Don  Qnixote,  on  acconnt  of  the 
alterationa  made  by  C^rvantea  In  the  second.— Honi*. 


Homo's  Illiad,"  he  s«id,  "  the  work  of  Cer- 
vantes was  the  greatest  in  the  worid,  as  a  hook 
of  entertainment ;  and  when  we  consider  thai 
every  other  author's  admirers  are  confined  to 
his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  to  the  liteisiy 
classes  among  them;  while  Don  Quixote  »  a 
sort  of  common  properly,  a  universal  classic, 
equally  enjoyed  bv  the  court  and  the  cottage; 
equally  applaudea  in  France  and  England,  as 
in  Spain ;  quoted  by  every  servant,  the  amuse- 
ment of  every  age,  urom  infancy  to  decrepitude; 
the  first  book  you  see  in  every  shop  where  books 
are  sold,  through  all  the  states  of  Italy ; — who 
can  refuse  his  consent  to  an  avowal  of  the  su- 
periority of  Cervantes  to  all  modem  writers  ? 
Shakspeare  has,  until  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, been  worshipped  at  home ;  while  trans- 
lators and  engiaveis  Hve  by  the  hero  of  Lm. 
Maacha  in  every  nation ;  and  the  walls  of  the 
miserable  inns  and  the  cottages,  all  over  Ejig- 
land.  Fiance,  and  Germany,  are  adorned  with 
the  exploits  of  Zton  Quixote. 

1616.  In  this  year  was  printed  at  Maille,  or 
Mailly,  a  town  of  France,  in  La  Vendee,  an 
edition  of  the  UnxBirtal  history  of  tke  Sieur  de 
Daubigni,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  im- 
print i  Maim  par  Jean  Moutiat  imprtmevr 
ordinaire  du  dit  Sieur.  This  edition  is  very 
rare,  having  been  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  at  Paris,  on  account  of  some 
indiscreet  disclosures,  ficom  which  later  editions 
are  free. 

1617.  Barnako  Alsop  dwelt  in  Garter  Place, 
in  Barbican,  where  he  printed  in  this  Tear,  die 
following  tragi-comedy,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Gairick  collection.  A  Looking  Glass  /or 
London  and  England.  Made  by  Thomas  Lodge, 
Gent,  and  Robert  Greene,  In  Artibus  Magister. 

Thomas  Lodge  was  a  physician  and  poet,  who 
died  in  1635.  Besides  tiie  above,  he  wrote  the 
Wounds  0^  Civil  War,  a  tragedy.  He  also 
assisted  Robert  Green  in  writing  some  of  his 
works. 

1617.  L.  Griffin  printed  the  following  woric: 
Misckitfs  mysterie  ;  or,  Treason's  masterpiece ; 
the  Powder  Plot,  invented  by  hellish  malice  ;  pre- 
vented by  heavenly  mercy  ;  truly  related,  and 
from  the  Latin  ofUte  learned  an^  reterend  Dr. 
Herring,  translated  and  very  much  dilated  by 
John  Vicars.    London,  1617.  4to. 

1617.  Pyramus  de  Canoole,  a  well-inform- 
ed printer  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  taking  disgust 
at  his  residence,  quitted  the  city,  and  transported 
himself  and  his  printing  apparatus  to  Gverdun, 
or  Iverdon,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud.  A  specimen  of  his  printing 
is  in  the  Bodleian. — Cotton. 

1617,  Mm  17.  Died,  Jacob  Adoustus  De 
Thou,  die  cdebrated  bibliographer  and  historian 
of  France.  His  collection  of  books  was  formed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  unbounded  expense, 
with  the  advice  of  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  the 
brothers  Du  Puys,  Salmasius,  Grotius,  the 
brothers  St.  Marthe,  and  Siimond.  The  bind- 
ing alone,  Quesnel  and  Morhof  inform  us,  cost 
twenty  thousand  crowns.    Anxious  that  posterity 
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should  enjoy  the  beneBt  of  his  valuable  library, 
the  collection  of  more  than  forty  years,  De 
Thou,  by  his  will,  forbade  it  to  be  M>Id,  but  he 
bequeathed.it  to  his  sons  for  their  use,  and  that 
of  the  literary  world.  Accordingly,  after  his 
death,  in  1617,  during  the  minority  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  afterwards,  additions  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  until  the  death  of  James 
Augustus  de  Thou,  his  youngest  son,  in 
1677;  who  dying  greatly  invoked,  this  mag- 
nificent librarr  was  sold  for  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  had  previously  offered  it  for 
sale  to  the  king  of  France  for  the  use  of  the 
Dauphin,  but  his  tender  was  declined.  That 
the  value  of  this  collection  has  not  been  over- 
rated, will  be  sufficiently  evident,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  family  of  De  Thou,  as  well  as 
the  curators  of  his  library,  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
pense of  having  one  copy  or  more  of  every 
ralnable  work  published  in  Europe,  printed  on 
particularly  fine  paper  made  for  the  purpose  ! 
And  they  sometimes  selected  the  choicest  leaves 
from  two  or  three  different  copies  or  editions. 
It  would  seem  that  the  president  Menars  pur- 
chased this  library  for  less  money  than  the  bind- 
ing of  the  books  had  cost  Mr.  Collinson,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Buckley,  who  published  the 
splendid  edition  of  De  Thou  s  UnivertalHUtory,* 
says  that  theillustrious  ministerColbertpurchased 
the  manuscripts,  which  in  the  year  1730,  were 
bought  and  deposited  in  the  king's  libraiT  at 
Paris.  Many  of  the  splendid  vdumes  of'^De 
Thou's  libia^  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
museum,  the  royal  library  at  Fftris,  and  other 
great  public  libraries ;  where  the  richness  of  the 
binding  easily  point  them  out  to  the  observant 
bibliographer. — Home. 

1618.  TAe  Otela  Almanake,  prognottieating 
many  itrange  accident*  ihall  happen  to  this  king- 
dam  of  Great  Brittaine  thii  year.  London,  1 61 8. 
4to.    With  a  wood  cut. 

A  curious  and  humorous  old  pamphlet,  in 
which  every  day  of  the  month  has  its  appropriate 
fortune  annexed  to  it. — Clifford.  Sold  at  the 
Gordonstoun  sale  for  £3  10s. 

1618,  Oct.  29.  Upon  this  day  was  beheaded, 
in  Old  Palace-yard,  London,  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  was 
the  most  eminent  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  an  age  enlightened  by  his  talents,  and  im- 
proved by  his  example.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Walter  Raleigh,  esq.,  of  Fardel,  near  Ply- 
mouth. He  studied  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
for  a  short  time,  but,  when  only  seventeen,  was 
one  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  whom  queen  Eliza- 
beth allowed  to  assist  the  protestants  in  France. 
He  served  afterwards  in  the  Netherlands,  under 
sir  John  Norris,  in  1578 ;  the  next  year  he 
joined  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  America ; 
and  distinguished  himself,  in  1680,  in  Ireland. 
His  intioductioB  to  Elizabeth  has  already  been 
noticed  at  page  443  ante,  and  from  that  time  he 
rose  rapidlv  in  her  favour,  and  was  enriched  by 
her  witn  places  and  lands.    He  availed  himself 

*  See  Notice  of  Samiiel  BaeU«7,  F«b.  IS,  I7S4,  put. 


of  his  court  favour  to  obtain  letters  patent  for 
discovering  uuknown  countries,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  America  which  is  called 
Virginia,  after  the  virgin  queen. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  Devonshire,  and  soon  afterwards  knighted. 
He  was  also  favoured  by  a  licence  to  sell  wine 
throughout  the  kingdom  !  He  continued  in 
favour,  and  engaged  in  various  public  employ- 
ments, both  civil  and  military,  till  1593,  when 
he  justly  offended  the  queen  by  an  intrigue  with 
the  daughter  of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton.  Both 
he  and  his  partner  in  guilt  were  confined  fur 
several  months,  and,  when  set  at  liberty,  for- 
bidden the  court.  He  married  her,  however, 
and  lived  with  her  afterwards  in  the  strictest 
conjugal  affection.  The  next  year  he  was  en- 
tiiely  restored  to  favour,  and  enriched  by  his 
royaJ  mistress  with  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  that 
had  been  alienated  from  the  church. 

In  1597,  his  enterprising  spirit 'was  gratified 
by  two  expeditions  to  Guiana,  the  first  of  which 
was  conducted  by  himself,  and  by  his  being  em- 
ployed at  sea  in  active  service  against  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Essex,  he 
disgraced  himself  by  entreating  sir  Robert  Cecil 
to  show  him  no  mercy.  Though  sir  Robert 
took  his  advice,  there  was  no  sincere  friendship 
between  him  and  Raleigh:  and  on  the  accession 
of  James,  the  latter  was  stript  of  his  preferments, 
and  accused  and  condemned  of  high  treason. 
After  being  kept  for  a  month  at  Winchester,  in 
daily  expectation  of  death,  he  was  reprieved  and 
confined  for  some  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
composed  many  works.  After  twelve  years'  im- 
prisonmeut,  he  received  a  commission  from  the 
king  to  explore  tilie  gold  mines  of  Guiana. 
The  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  the  Spanish 
monarch  enraged,  by  the  burning  of  a  town ; 
and,  in  spile  of  the  just  reasoning  of  Bacop, 
James  had  the  meanness  to  hare  lliis  great  man 
executed  in  consequence  of  his  former  attainder. 
He  entreated  the  spectators,  that  if  any  dis- 
ability of  voice  or  dejection  of  countenance 
should  appear  in  him,  they  would  impute  it  to 
the  disorder  of  his  body  (be  was  suffering  from 
the  ague),  rather  than  to  any  dismayedness  of 
mind.  He  confessed  bis  g^evous  offences,  and 
begged  the  prayers  of  all  who  heard  him.  Hav- 
ing fingered  the  axe,  he  said,  smiling,  to  the 
sheriff,  "  this  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a 
sound  cure  for  all  diseases."  The  executioner 
knelt  down  and  asked  him  forgiveness,  which 
Raleigh,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
granted.  Then  being  askea  which  way  he 
would  lay  himself  on  the  block,  he  answered, 
"  so  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way 
the  head  lies."  After  a  little  pause,  he  lifted  up 
his  hand,  and  his  head  was  struck  off  at  two 
blows,  his  body  never  shrinking  nor  moving. 

"  Authors  are  perplexed,"  says  Wood,  "  under 
what  topic  to  place  nim ;  wheuier  of  statesman, 
seaman,  soldier,  chemist,  or  chrouologer,  for  in 
all  these  he  did  excel ;  and  it  still  remains  a 
dispute  whether  the  age  he  lived  in  was  more 
obliged  to  his  pen  or  his  sword,  the  one  being 
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hvsj  in  conquerin;;  the  new,  the  (Ahet  in  lo 

bravely  describing  the  old  world."  A  peninsula 
is  too  cheap  to  purchase  the  life  of  such  another 
man.  The  mark  of  Raleigh  will  stand  as  a 
continent  supported  by  opposite  seas;  for  the 
wanton  root  of  favouritism  bursts  into  honour 
before  the  turbulent  gust  which  swept  him  from 
the  earth.    Thomson  thus  speaJis  of  Raleigh  : 

Who  can  speak 
Hie  nnmeroiiB  worthies  of  the  maiden  reign  i 
In  BalelKh  nuuric  their  every  glory  mix'd; 
Baleigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain  1  whose  breast  with  bH 
ne  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  bam'd. 
Kor  snnk  bis  vigonr,  when  a  coward-reif^ 
Tlie  warrior  fetter'd,  and  at  last  resigu'd 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanqaishM  foe. 
The  active  still  and  onrestialn'd,  his  mind 
Kcplor'd  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past. 
And  with  his  prlson-homs  enrich'd  the  world , 
Bat  fonnd  no  times,  in  all  the  long  research, 
So  glorious,  or  so  base,  as  those  he  proved. 
In  those  he  oonquered,  and  in  those  he  bled. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  fate  of  Raleigh,  that  hav- 
ing before  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  with  the 
expectation  of  a  public  death,  his  mind  had  been 
accustomed  to  its  contemplation,  and  often  dwelt 
on  the  event  which  was  now  passing.  The  soul, 
in  its  sudden  departure,  and  its  future  state,  is 
often  the  subject  of  his  few  poems.  The  follow- 
ing beautiful  song  called  the  Farevxll,  is  at- 
tributed to  Raleigh : 

Go,  sonll  the  bod7'8  gaest. 

Upon  a  thankless  errand. 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant  j 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie  I 

Ten  zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 

TeU  lore  It  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, 

TeU  flesh  it  is  bat  duat ; 
And  vrtsh  them  not  reply. 
Far  thou  must  give  the  lie  I 

Ten  fortune  of  her  blindness. 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindneas, 

Tell  justice  of  delay; 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Ttien  give  them  all  a>e  lie '. 

And  when  then  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing. 

Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  tiian  atshbtng  t 

Yet  stab  at  thee  who  wDl, 

No  stab  the  soul  can  kill  I 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  unfinished  Hutory  irf 
ike  World,  which  leaves  us  to  regret  that  later 
ages  had  not  been  celebrated  by  his  sublime 
eloquence,  was  the  fruits  of  eleven  years  of  im- 
prisonment. It  was  written  for  the  use  of  prince 
Henry,  as  he  and  Dallington,  who  also  wrote 
Aphorisms  for  the  same  prince,  have  told  us; 
the  prince  looked  over  the  manuscript.  Of  Ra- 
leigh it  is  observed,  to  employ  the  language  of 
Hume,  "  they  were  struck  with  the  extensive 
genius  of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst 
naval  and  military  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in 
tbe  pursuits  of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most 
recluse  and  sedentary  lives :  and  they  admired 
Ilia  unbroken  magnanimity,  which  at  his  age, 
and  under  his  circumstances,  could  engage  mm 
to  undertake  and  execute  so  great  a  work  as  his 
HUlm/  of  the  World."    He  was,  however,  as- 


sisted in  this  great  work  by  tlie  leaniinfc  of 

several  eminent  penons;  a  circsmstance  «hi^ 
has  not  beeb  noticed. 

The  scenes  in  which  illnstrious  men  haTe  been 
found  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  retirement  and 
reflection,  must  be  dear  to  every  heart;  bo  the 
name  of  Sherborne  Lodge,  in  Dorsetdiiie,  ii 
consecrated  by  the  name  of  Raleigh,  tbe  grove 
which  he  planted,  and  the  walk  whidi  be  formed, 
still  bear  hb  name. 

1619.  Died,  Samuei,  Dahiel,  a  poet  and 
historian,  who  succeeded  Spencer  in  the  offioe 
of  laureat.  He  was  bom  in  SomersetshiTe,  in 
the  year  1562,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford ;  on  leaving  which  he  became  groom 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
queen  of  James  I.  He  seems  to  have  passed 
his  days  under  the  protection  of  royal  and  noble 
personages,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
oimatquet;  the  poems,  however,  were  in  greneal 
so  applicable  only  to  the  persons  and  circum- 
stances of  his  own  age,  that  they  hare  fallen 
almost  entirely  out  of  notice ;  yet  he  wrote  in  a 
style  rather  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  in  some 
of  his  pieces  rises  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
His  aadress  to  the  countess  of  Cumberland,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  is  still  ranked  among 
the  finest  effusions  of  meditative  thought  in  the 
English  language.  His  noble  patroness  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
Beckington,  near  Philips  N(»ton,  in  Somerset- 
shire. His  poems  were  collected  and  printed  in 
two  volumes,  12mo.  1718.  He  wrote  the  Hit- 
tory  of  JEngland,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

1619.  The  company  of  stationers' was  ordered 
to  attend  in  their  stand  in  due  form,  on  the  king 
going  to  hear  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  catbedral. 

1620.  John  Trundle  dwelt  at  the  sign  of 
the  Nobody,  in  Barbican,  and  in  this  year 
printed  the  following  curious  work : 

Westward  for  Smelts,  or  the  Watermaiu  Fare 
of  mad  merry  Western  Wenches,  whose  tongues 
albeit  like  Bell-Clappers,  tliey  never  leave  ringing. 
Yet  their  Tales  are  sweet,  and  mil  much  content 
you.    Writen  by  Kindu  Kit,  of  Kingston. 

This  is  a  work  of  facetious  and  whimsical 
tales,  related  by  different  fishwomen;  viz.  The 
FishwifesTale  of  Brainford  (Brentford.)  The 
Fishwifes  Tale  of  Standon  on  the  Greene.  The 
Fishwifes -Tale  of  Richmond.  The  Fishwifes 
Tale  of  Twitnam  (Twickenham.)  The  Fish- 
wifes Tale  of  Kingstw :  and  the  Fishwifes  Tale 
of  Hempton. 

1620.  In  this  year  was  published  at  Prague, 
the  Bohemian  Chranicle  of  Dalemile,  one  of  the 
oldest  poets  and  historians  of  Bohemia.  The 
work  is  curious  and  valuable,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  author  has 
related  facts,  but  alto  as  being  the  earliest  written 
monument  existing,  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Sclavonian  Bohemians.  It  is  in 
verse,  and  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  year  1314.  He  was  a  native  of  Mezrig, 
and  canon  of  tlie  collegiate  church  of  St.  Boles- 
lane. 
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1020.  In  this  year  William  Janson  Blabu, 
a  printer  at  Amsterdam,  made  considemble  im- 
provements in  the  printing  press,  and  succeeded 
so  mnch  to  his  expectation,  that  he  caused  nine 
presses  to  be  made,  which  he  named  after  the 
nine  muses.  The  exeellenoe  of  the  improvvments 
soon  became  known  to  other  printing  offices, 
which  induced  their  proprietors  to  follow  Blaeu's 
example;  so  that  presses  of  his  construction 
became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  almost 
general  throaghout  the  low  countries,  and  from 
thence,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
ignorant,  were  introduced  into  England. 

This  ingenious  artist  was  famous  for  his  as- 
tronomical and  geometrical  productions.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  was  brought  up  to 
joinery,  in  which  employment  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship. Being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition, 
he  rambled  (o  Denmark,  about  the  time  the 
famous  Tycho  Brahe  established  his  astronomical 
observatory,  by  whom  he  was  entertained,  and 
under  whose  instruction  he  was  employed  in 
aoaking  mathematical  instruments,  which  curious 
art  he  greatly  improved ;  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  all  or  most  of  the  sideral  observa- 
tions published  in  Tycho's  name  were  made  by 
Blaeo,  as  well  as  the  instrument 

Before  .these  observations  were  published  to 
the  worldi  Tydio,  to  gratify  Blaeu,  gave  him 
the  copies  of  them,  with  wUcfa  he  went  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  there  practised  the  making  of 
globes  according  to  those  observations.  As  his 
trade  increased,  he  found  it  necessary  to  deal  in 
geographical  maps  and  books,  and  became  so 
particularly  curious  in  his  plates,  that  many  of 
the  best  globes  and  maps  were  made  by  himself; 
and  by  hu  frequent  connexion  wi  ih  the  printing 
of  books,  got  so  good  an  insight  into  the  practiciu 

Sart  of  the  art,  that  he  set  up  a  printing  office; 
e  here  soon  found  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  structure  of  the  old  presses,  which  induced 
him  to  contrive  remedies.  He  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1671,  and  died  in  1638. 

John  Janson  Blabu,  son  of  the  above,  was 
also  a  printer  at  Amsterdam,  and  produced  a 
great  many  classics,  which  yield  in  beauty  and 
correctness  only  to  the  Elzevirs. 

The  liberal  policy  of  queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den introduced  into  Stockholm  one  of  the  family 
of  Blaeus,  of  Amsterdam,  as  a  printer,  to  whom 
she  allowed  an  annual  pension,  aird  granted 
several  privileges,  amongst  which  was  the  valu- 
able one  of  importing  all  his  paper  duty  free. 

leiO.  Thomas  Adams  gave  to  the  stationers' 
company  £100  towards  defraying  the  public 
chaises  of  the  company,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

1020.  LoBD  Bacon  published  his  celebrated 
^ork.  Novum  Oryanon  Sctentiarum ;  or.  New 
Method  of  Studving  the  Seieiicet.  London,  folio. 

In  this  great  work,  Lord  Bacon  taught  the 
proper  meUiod  of  studying  the  sciences :  that 
IS,  he  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  we  should 
begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledg*e, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  trutn.  He  gave  a  set  of 
rules  by  which  mankind  might  aeliver  them- 


selves from  daveiy  to  names,  and  from  wand«- 
ing  fanciful  systems,  and  return  once  more,  as 
lit^e  children,  to  the  school  of  nature.  The 
task  he  chose  was  far  more  useful  tu  the  world, 
and  honourable  to  himself,  than  that  of  being, 
like  Plato  or  .Aristotle,  the  author  of  a  new  sect: 
he  undertook  to  expose  the  errors  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  and  to  show  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  them  for  the  future:  he  had  the 
principal  share  in  pulling  down  the  old  build- 
ing of  a  false  philosophy,  and,  with  the  skill  of 
a  superior  architect,  he  laid  the  foundation,  and 
sketched  the  plan  of  another  fabric ;  and  gave 
masterly  directions  to  those  who  should  come 
after  him — how,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  first,  the 
temple  of  science  must  be  erected  anew.  As, 
in  a  great  army,  there  are  some  whose  office  it 
is  to  construct  bridges,  to  cut  paths  along  moun- 
tains, and  to  remove  various  impediments,  so 
lord  Bacon  may  be  said  to  have  deared  the  way 
to  knowledge ;  to  have  marked  out  the  road  to 
truth;  and  to  have  left  future  travellers  little 
else  to  do  than  to  follow  his  instructions:  he  was 
the  miner  and  sapper  of  philosophy,  the  pioneer 
of  nature;  and  he  eminently  promoted  ^e 
dominion  of  man  over  the  material  world.  He 
was  the  priest  of  nature's  mysteries;  and  h« 
taught  men  in  what  manner  they  might  discover 
her  proioundest  secrets,  and  interpret  those  laws 
which  nature  has  received  from  the  great  Author 
of  all.  In  the  Nomm  Organum,  we  find  the 
principles  of  that  improved  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  inquiries  of  science,  which  has  now  so 
long  iind  so  happily  prevailed.  But  to  under- 
stand the  benefits  which  this  great  philosopher 
has  conferred  upon  us,  we  must  carry  our  minds 
back  to  that  state  in  which- Bacon  found  the 
world,  as  tu  knowledge  and  science,  at  the  time 
when  he  flourished.  For  as  the  returning  light 
appears  more  glorious  after  the  sun  has  been 
eclipsed — and  the  order  and  beauty  of  nature 
would  look  doubly  striking  to  an  eye  that  bad 
seen  that  chaos  from  whictt  she  first  arose,  when 
all  was  without  form  and  void, — so,  if  we  gltmce, 
but  for  a  moment,  at  that  darkness  which  so 
long  overshadowed  the  hnman  mind,  and  gave 
biru  to  so  many  phantoms  and  prodigies,  under 
the  name  of  science,  this  retrospect  will  serve  to 
show  more  clearly  the  merits  of  a  philosopher, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  morning  star  of 
that  illustrious  day  which  has  since  broken  out 
upon  mankind;  and  in  the  spint  of  whose 
metliod,  even  the  immortal  Newton  himself 
explored  to  the  heavens — by  the  aid  of  a  sublime 
geometry,  as  with  the  rod  of  an  enchanter, 
dashed  in  pieces  all  the  cycles,  epicycles,  and 
CTTStal  orbs  of  a  visionary  antiquity;  and  estab. 
lisned  the  true  Copemican  doctrine  of  astronomy 
on  the  solid  basis  of  a  most  rigid  and  infallible 
demonstiation. 

In  seveial  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  chiefly 
the  taste  and  imagination  are  concerned,  such  as 
poetry,  rhetoric,  statuary,  and  architecture,  the 
ancients,  according  to  general  opinion,  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  any  of  the  modems. 
H  omer  and  Demosthenes  continue,  notvrithstand- 
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ing  the  flnx  of  time,  to  retain  their  station  as 
the  masters  of  eloqaence  and  song ;  and  those 
exquisite  statues,  the  Venus  and  the  Apollo, 
still  command  our  admiration  as  perfect  models 
of  what  is  chaste,  and  severe,  and  beautiful  in 
the  art  of  sculpture.  The  ancients  nobly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  also  in  those  more  rigorous 
exercises  of  the  understanding  which  are  de- 
manded by  pure  mathematics;  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  name  of  Eu- 
clid, and  of  Archimedes  whose  discoveries  in 
geometrr  and  mixed  science  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Newton  of  all  antiquity ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  modems  to  invent  a  calcului 
— a  new  and  more  profound  arithmetic,  which 
was  called  for  by  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  nature  herself,  and  was  to  be  applied  to 
that  more  improved  state  of  natural  science 
which  is  peculiar  to  later  times:  we  allude  to 
the  doctrine  of  Jhixiont,  or  the  differential 
method  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz;  since  culti- 
vated, and  applied  to  physical  astronomy  with 
great  success  by  the  French,  and  especially  by 
La  Place. 

One  instance,  out  of  many,  in  natural  science, 
may  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  to  what  ab- 
surd and  extravagant  notions  the  mind  can  recon- 
cile itself,  when  once  permitted  to  rove  into  the 
regions  of  imaginatioD,  unrestrained  by  that 
strict  and  scientific  method,  so  successfully 
pointed  out  by  lord  Bacon.  Cosmas  Indop- 
Icustes,  who  lived  so  late  as  tlie  sixth  century, 
affirmed  that  the  earth  was  an  oblong  plane,  sur- 
rounded by  an  impassable  ocean ;  an  immense 
mountain  in  the  iorm  of  a  cone,  or  sugar-loaf, 
placed  in  the  north,  was  the  centre  around  which 
the  snn,  moon,  and  stars  daily  revolved:  the 
shape  of  this  mountain,  and  the  slanting  motion 
of  the  sun,  accounted  for  the  variable  length  of 
the  days,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  The 
heavens  were  supposed  to  be  an  immense  arch, 
one  side  of  whicn  rested  on  the  eardi,  and  the 
other  on  two  mighty  pillars  beyond  the  sea ; 
under  this  vault  a  multitude  of  angelic  beings 
were  employed  in  guiding  the  motion  of  the 
stars.  Such  was  the  theory  which  gravely  pre- 
sented itself  for  adoption,  seven  or  eight  centu- 
ries later  in  the  world  than  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
and  ApoUonius ! 

Aristotle  was  the  founder  of  the  PeripaMie* 
school,  the  philosophy  of  which  held  the  minds 
of  men  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  bo&dage  for 
about  two  thousand  years. 

Up  to  the  time  of  lord  Bacon,  Aristotle  still 
maintained,  in  a  very  great  degree,  his  dominion 
in  the  realms  of  philosophy — a  dominion  which, 
at  some  periods,  had  been  scarcely  less  absolute 
over  the  minds  of  men,  and  far  wider  and  more 
lasting  than  ever  his  renowned  pupil  Alexander 
was  able  to  secure  over  their  bodies.  Aristotle's 
works  were  the  great  text-book  of  knowledge. 


*  A  word  signifjixi;  to  vmlk  abouit  because  it  w«s  cus- 
tomsry  for  the  disdple*  to  ttnd^  and  dispute  as  they 
walked  in  tbe  Lgetum,  a  place  of  Athens,  wbich  was  as. 
pxopiiated  to  their  use. 


and  his  logic  was  the  only  weapon  of  truth. 
Men's  minds,  instead  of  simply  studying  nature, 
were  in  an  endless  ferment  about  occult  qualities 
and  imaginary  essences ;  little  was  talkea  of  bnt 
intenAon  and  remistion,  proportion  and  degree, 
infinity,  formality,  quiddity,  individuaUly,  and 
innumerable  other  abstract  notions.  The  Lsaia 
tongue,  which  was  employed  by  these  scholas- 
tics, was  converted  into  a  barbarous  jargon, 
which  a  Roman  would  not  have  understood; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  most  sectarian  bitterness 
was  produced,  sometimes  ending  in  bloody  con- 
tests. The  rage  for  disputation  which  now  began 
to  prevail,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  this 
philosophy,  induced  the  council  of  Lateran, 
under  pope  Innocent  III.,  to  proclaim  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  the  physics  and  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle;  but  awful  as  were  then  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  they  were  not  mighty 
enough  to  dethrone  him  from  that  despotism 
over  men's  minds,  which,  by  long  custom,  had 
now  rendered  itself  almost  omnipotent.  In 
England,  his  doctrines  were  cherished  with  as 
great  an  eagerness  as  elsewhere.  From  about 
me  end  of  ^e  twelfth  century  the  very  name  of 
Aristotle  operated  like  a  charm;  his  wntings  had 
obtained  universal  circulation,  and  in  some  of 
the  universities  of  Europe,  statutes  were  framed 
which  required  the  professors  to  promise,  on 
oath,  that  in  their  public  lectures  on  philosophy 
they  would  follow  no  other  guide ! 

From  this  period  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  the  authority  of  Aristotle  still 
continued  in  the  schools,  the  minds  of  men  were 
gradually  preparing  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and 
a  more  propitious  era  was  fast  approaching.  The 
revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  Reform. 
ation,  had  done  much  to  prepare  the  world  for 
that  new  light  which  was  afterwards  to  be  cast 
over  the  fields  of  science,  hitherto  covered  -nith 
darkness,  and  peopled  only  with  airy  and  deln- 
sive  phantoms.  In  opposition  to  the  system  that 
was  held  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  which 
made  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  universe,  Co- 

Semicus  had  revived  the  ancient  Pythagorean 
octrine  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  son, 
and  had  discovered  the  true  theory  of  the 
planets.  Galileo,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  and  others, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Bacon,  vrene 
acquiring  a  well  earned  fame  by  their  improve- 
ments in  geometry  and  physics;  and  the  whole 
world  of  science  already  sighed  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
bondage  of  the  schools. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Francis  Bacon, 
lord  Verulam,  to  break  the  spell  of  the  mighty 
enchanter  of  Stagira,  and  to  give  a  final  blow 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy; — ^tomake  one  grand 
and  general  attempt  to  deliver  men's  minds  from 
the  bondage  of  two  thousand  years ; — to  assert 
the  right  of  that  reason  with  which  the  benifi- 
cent  Creator  has  endowed  man,  as  above  all 
authority  merely  human; — and  to  sketch  the 
outline  of  one  grand  and  comprehensive  plan, 
that  should  include  in  it  the  endless  varieties  of 
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our  knowledi^,  and  fpiide  our  inquiries  in  every 
branch.  And  this  g^eat  philosopher  has  neU 
merited  the  appellations  he  has  received — the 
Prophet  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Father  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

Bacon  laid  the  foundation  of  an  encyclopadia* 
full  of  the  most  profound  inquiries,  and  boldest 
anticipations  which  his  own  age  was  not  capable 
of  undeistanding^.  Since  the  time  of  Bacon,  a 
multitude  of  encyclopeedias  have  appeared,  but 
none  of  them  have  his  purely  scientitic  design, 
and  all  relate  either  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  and  uninformed,  or  are  intended  as  books 
of  reftrence  for  the  deeplv  learned. 

The  honour  of  undertaking  encTclopsdias  on 
a  regular  plan  belongs  to  the  middle  ages,  which, 
with  iron  industry,  produced  not  only  a  large 
number  of  encyclopedias  of  particular  sciences, 
called  Stmmui  or  Spteula,  but  also  a  Unmntd 
Eneyehpeedia,  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
before.  The  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  encyclopeedia  or  universal  dictionary,  was 
Andrew  Matthew  Acquaviva,  duke  of  Altri  aai 
raince  of  Teramo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  lummaries  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  published  a  work  under 
that  title  in  two  volumes  folio,  which  though 
scanty  and  defective,  was  sufficient  to  give  some 
hints  for  conducting  a  compilation  of  that  kind. 
He  died  in  the  year  1528. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  works,  by  no 
means  without  value,  of  Matthius  Martinus, 
professor  and  rector  in  the  gymnasium  of  Bre- 
men (Idea  methodica  et  brevis  Encyclopeedia 
rive  adumbratio  Univenitatis,  Herbom,  1606), 
and  of  John  Henry  Alstead  ( Encycloptidia  vii 
Tona*  diHincta,  Herbom,  1620,  2  vols,  folio), 
were  followed  by  those  of  the  illustrious  Bacon. 

1621,  Jan.  6.  Paul  Van  Soher,  an  artist 
of  great  merit,  was  horn  at  Antwerp,  in  1076, 
and  died  in  London.  He  was  the  first  of  those 
artists  who,  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
arrived  in  England,  and  practised  a  skilful 
management  of  the  chiaro-scuro.  His  portraits 
were  admired  for  g^reat  elegance  of  attitude, 
and  remarkable  resemblance.  His  pencil  was 
chiefly  employed  on  portraits  of  royal,  noble, 
and  eminent  personages. 

1621.  CatspiN  Van  Pas,  Pahs,  or  Passe,  a 
celebrated  engraver  of  Utrecht,  resided  in  Eng- 
land, at  this  time.  He  published  Holland's 
Heruloogia,  and  a  treatise  DeW  Arte  di  Diteg- 
nare  e  di  Pingere,  in  1643.  He  engraved  the 
plates  for  Withers's  Emblems,  161d.  Magda- 
len his  daughter,  William  his  son,  and  Simon 
of  the  same  family,  were  all  engravers.    Magda- 

*  Hie  wonl  BnepeloptMa  or  CpeU^mMa  ii  fonned  from 
the  <teeek,  bat  not  a  native  compoond  of  that  laupiase, 
oriflnallT  deooted  the  whole  circle  of  the  Tarions  branches 
of  knowledge  which  were  comprehended  b7  the  aodenu 
in  a  liberal  edncatlon.  At  a  later  period,  the  word  was 
applied  to  every  systematic  view,  either  of  the  whole 
extent  of  hnman  knowledge  [oniversal  encyclopsdia),  or 
of  paitictilar  departments  of  it  (particnlar  or  partial  en- 
arclop<Bdia)  ■  The  splilt  ct  compiling,  whkh  prevailed  in 
the  Alexandrian  bchool,  soon  led  to  attempts  remotely 
■Died  to  this,  and  Varro  and  FUny  the  Elder,  among  the 
Romans,  eompoacd  worts  of  a  stmilar  kind. 


len  engraved  Katherine,  duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham. William  engraved  the  family  of  king 
James  I.,  the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  their  children,  1631,  and  some  single  por- 
traits. Simon  settled  in  Denmark,  after  having 
spent  two  years  in  England;  he  engraved 
counters  of  the  English  royal  family ;  Liberum 
Belgium,  and  a  great  number  o'f  portraits. 
There  was  also  a  younger  Crispin. 

1621.  Printing  introduced  into  Aberdeen,  a 
town  of  Scotland,  well  known  for  its  university, 
which  was  founded  about  1494.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing  into  this  town  are  here  given  from  the 
Amudt  of  Abtrdeem,  by  W.  Kennedy,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  1818.  "  In  the  year  1621,  a 
patent  was  obtained  from  king  James,  by  bishop 
Patrick  Forbes  and  sir  Paul  Menzies  of  Kin- 
mundie,  provost  of  Aberdeen,  for  establishing 
printing  at  Aberdeen :  and  Mr.  Raban  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  soon  after,  by  the  magis- 
trates and  council,  printer  to  the  town  and  uni- 
versity; with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing. 
He  was  allowed  a  salary  of  j£40  annually :  and 
for  his  further  encouragement  to  prosecute  the 
art,  a  small  emolument  of  eight-pence  quarterlr 
from  each  scholar  at  the  grammar-school,  whicn 
was  collected  with  the  school-fees. 

"  He  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  at 
the  time  a  very  eminent  master;  which  indeed 
appears  from  the  specimens  of  his  works. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  pocket 
Prayer  book  for  the  service  of  the  Chweh,  printed 
in  the  year  1625,  with  the  Calendar  and  the 
Psalms  set  to  music,  which  we  believe  was 
among  the  first  of  his  works." 

In  1623,  Mr.Raban  printed^  bri^CSuimieU 
of  all  the  Kings  of  Scotland  ;  declaring  in  what 
year  of  the  tcorld,  and  of  Christ,  they  began  to 
reign,  how  long  they  reigned,  of  what  qwUiHet 
they  were,  and  how  they  died.  Printed  for  David 
Melvill.  8vo.  pp.  41.  Reprinted  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 

"  In  the  year  1633,  Dr.  Barron  printed  bis 
book  On  the  arrival  of  King  Charles  <n  Scotland, 
with  Poems  on  the  Coronation;  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  magistrates  and  council.  In 
1636  a  volume  of  The  Funeralls  of  a  right  reve- 
rend Father  in  God,  Patrick  Forbes,  of  Corse, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Canons  and  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Church  were  printed  there  in 
the  same  year. 

"  Mr.  Kaban  carried  on  the  printing  business 
until  the  year  1649,  when  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  of  printer  to  the  town 
and  university  bv  James  Brown,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Brown,  minister  of  Invemochty." 

162 1.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  By  Demo- 
critus  Junior.  Oxford.  FoUo.    London,  1662. 

This  is  the  celebrated  work  of  Robert  Burton, 
and  presents,  in  quaint  language,  and  with  many 
shrewd  and  amusing  observations,  a  full  view  of 
all  the  kinds  of  that  disease.  It  was  so  success- 
ful at  first,  that  the  publisher  realized  a  fortune 
by  it ;  and  Warton  says,  that  "  the  author's 
variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce 
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and  curious  books,  hu  pedantry,  sparkling  with 
rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous 
matter,  intermixture  of  a^-eeable  tales  and  iUus- 
tiutions,aad  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singrularities 
of  his  feelings,  clothed  with  an  uncommon 
quaintness  of  s^le,  have  contributed  to  render 
it,  even  to  modem  readers,  a  valuable  repertory 
of  amusement  and  information."  Burton  classes 
the  pleasures  of  study  among  those  exercises  or 
recreations  of  the  mind  which  pass  within  doort. 
Looking  about  "  this  world  of  books,"  he  ex- 
claims "I  could  even  here  live  and  die  with 
such  meditations,  and  take  more  delight  and 
true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  in  all  thy 
wMlth  and  courts.  There  is  a  sweetness,  which 
as  Circe's  cup,  bewitcbeth  a  student ;  he  cannot 
leave  off,  as  well  may  witness  those  many  labo- 
rious hours,  days,  and  nights,  spent  in  their 
rolumnious  treatises.  So  sweet  is  the  delight 
of  study.  The  last  day  is  mriorit  ditcipuhu. 
Heinsius  was  mewed  up  in  the  library  of  Ley- 
den  all  the  year  long,  and  that  which,  to  my 
thinking,  should  have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in 
him  a  greater  liking,  '  I  no  sooner,'  saith  he, 
'  come  into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to 
me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all 
such  vices,  whose  nuise  is  idleness,  the  mother 
of  ignorance  and  melancholy.  In  the  very  lap 
of  eternity,  among  so  many  divine  souls  I  take 
my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men, 
tliat  know  not  this  happiness.' " 

Such  is  the  incense  of  a  votary  who  scatteis 
it  on  the  altar,  less  for  ceremony  than  for  the 
devotion . — jyiiraeli. 

Rantzau,  the  founder  of  the  great  library  at 
Copenhagen,  whose  days  are  dissolved  in  the 

Sleasures  of  reading,  discovers  his  taste  and  ar> 
our  in  the  following  elegant  effusion : — 

GoldMi  volumes !  richeat  tratsnrM  I 
Objects  of  delicious  pleasures  ] 
Yea  my  eyes  r^oldng  please, 
Yoa  my  hands  In  ^^Itare  seiu  I 
Brllliaat  wits  and  musing  sages. 
Lights  who  beam'd  through  manv  sges. 
Left  to  yoor  conscions  leaves  their  story. 
And  dated  to  trust  you  with  their  glory  > 
And  now  their  hope  of  fame  achieved, 
Dear  Tolmnes,  you  have  not  deceived  I 

Burton*  has  drawn  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
abject  condition  of  men  of  learning  before  they 
had  a  public  to  rely  upon.  "  Rhetoric  only  serves 
them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes ;  and  many  of 
them,  for  want  of  means,  are  driven  to  hard 


•  Robert  Barton  was  bom  at  Undley  in  Leicestershire, 
Feb.  8, 1570.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  SL  Thomas  In  that  university, 
■»nd  next  to  the  reetiiry  of  Seagrave  in  his  native  county. 
He  led  a  stndknis  and  solitary  life  in  his  college,  till  he 
at  length  became  oppressed  with  melaacboly,  andrcaolved 
to  write  a  book  upon  that  subject  with  the  view  of  curing 
himself.  He  died  in  ItSf-M )  and  In  his  epitaph,  In  the 
cathedral  of  Oxford,  he  is  described  as  having  lived  and 
died  by  melaochidy. 

WOllam  Barton  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  above,  and 
an  eminent  antliiaary ;  was  bom  In  Leicestershire  in 
1979,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  tram  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  'nnnple,  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  died  in  1(49. 


shifts.  From  grasshoppers  they  tun  bumUt 
bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  apd.  make  ik 
muses  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-staned 
families,  and  get  a  meals  meat." 

1621,  Sept.  26.  Died,  Maiy  Sidney,  counta 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  not  only  an  ingenious 
poet,  but  a  great  encourager  ol  letters,  wbich 
enabled  her  to  make  an  illustrious  appeannct 
among  the  literati  of  her  time.f  She  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centiUT, 
the  daughter  of  sir  Henty  Sidney,  knighi, 
and  »ster  of  sir  Philip  Sidney.  About  the  ycu 
1576,  she  married  Henry,  lord  Pembroke.  M 
her  genius  inclined  her  to  poetry,  she  translated 
many  of  the  psalms  into  English  veise;  ud 
was  the  author  of  mtmy  other  works.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  twenty  years ;  and  hariiig 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  died  at  her  house  in 
Aldersgate-sti-eet,  London.  She  was  buried  in 
Salisbury  cathedral.  Her  character  may  be 
fairly  judged  from  the  following  epitaph: 

TJademeath  this  saUe  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembrolie's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Fair  and  learned,  f(00d  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  al  thee. 

Another  patroness  of  letters  was  Lucy  Ha^ 
rington,  countess  of  Bedford.  This  remarkable 
lady  was,  like  the  former,  a  patroness  of  talent,  at 
a  period  when  the  female  mind  was  generallv 
circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  domestic 
duties.  She  was  herself  a  poet,  and  the  wonD 
friend  of  genius  in  every  class  of  society.  Sbe 
died  in  the  year  1628. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Weston  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  learned  lady  of  her  time,  but  of  whom 
very  few  particulars  are  known.  She  was  bom 
about  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabetk't 
reign,  and  is  supposed  by  Fuller  to  have  bees 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Weston,  of 
Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Suny.  She  appears 
to  have  left  England  at  an  early  age,  accompasr- 
ing  her  father,  and  settled  at  league,  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  she  afterwards  married  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Leon,  who  held  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  emperor's  court  She  was  greadj 
skilled  in  languages,  particularly  the  Latin ;  ^^ 
compositions  abounding  in  such  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, and  correctness  of  style,  as  to  merit  the 
encomiums  of  the  erudite  Scaliger,  May,  ami 
other  celebrated  men.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  placed 
her  in  his  Numirmata,  among  learned  women ; 
and  Famaby  ranks  her  with  sir  Thomas  More, 
and  the  best  Latin  poets  of  the  sixteenth  ceotuiy- 


•  Tlie  ConntesB  of  Pembroke's  Artadia.  Lssdoo 
printed  for  William  Ponsonby.  4to.,  I6IM.  A  calm 
and  onploiis  account  of  this  romance  is  given  in  Zonctal 
Life  tfSir  Phmp  SiAuf,  and  a  eood  andysls  of  the  itaT 
is  In  Dunlop's  Hitlorg  of  Ftctiim.  It  was  severely  «•■ 
sured  by  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orftaid.  I* 
romance  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Prandi,  D""'' 
and  other  languages. 

The  Ooantess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  now  the  diin 
time  pabllshad,  with  sundry  new  addidoas  oftheisB' 
author.  Kdinburgb:  printed  by  Robert  WsUeP*'*' 
1999,  folio. 
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Neither  Ballard  nor  ChahaetR  ooald  diaeover 
tbe  year  of  her  death,  but  merely  state  that  she 
waslmng  in  1605.  It  is,  however,  proved  that 
shesnrrired  till  1613.* 

It  was  not  until  this  period  that  the  literary 
education  of  women,  of  the  middle  class  of 
society,  began  to  prevail  in  England  ;  few  were 
taught  more  than  to  read,  bat  at  this  time, 
writing  was  superadded,  with  music,  dancing, 
and  French;  and  it  is  a  singular  foct that  neither 
of  Shakspeare's  daughters  conld  write. 

1621,  Dee.  2)i«ii,  Andrew  Hart,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  typographers  of 
Scotland.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  Previous  to  1600,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
importing  books  from  abroad;  he  was  at  this 
time  exclusively  a  bookseller.  From  a  mere 
bookseller  he  seems  gradually  to  have  become  a 
publisher:  several  books  were  printed  in  Holland 
about  the  yea"s  1600  and  1601,  "  at  his  expense." 
Finally,  he  added  the  business  of  printing  to  his 
other  dealings.  The  productions  of  his  press 
specify  that  his  shop  was  in  the  High-street  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the  cross ; 
being,  bv  a  strange  chance,  the  identical  spot 
from  which  Mr.  Archibald  Constable,  two  hun- 
dred years  after,  issued  so  many  noble  efforts  of 
Scottish  genius.  Hart's  edition  of  the  bible, 
1610,  has  also  been  admired  for  its  fine  typogra- 
phy. He  also  published  a  well-known  edition 
of  Barbour's  Bruce.  In  addition  to  all  other 
claims  upon  our  praise,  Hart  was  a  worthy  man. 
He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  as  we  learn  from  a 
notice  in  Boyd  of  Trochrig's  Obituary.f 

1S22.  New  aitd  Merry  f*rognottieation,deaied 
after  the  fineit  fathion. 

Made  and  written  for  this  present  Teare, 
By  four  witty  Doctors  as  shall  appeare, 
Spendall,  Whobsll,  and  Doctor  Dews^ace, 
With  them  Will.  Somoer  takes  his  place. 
They  have  consulted  all  in  deede, 
To  solace  them,  that  this  shall  reede. 

This  is  a  poetical  tract  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
It  is  in  4to,  and  embellished*  with  wodd  cuts.  A 
copy,  in  morocco,  was  lately  offered  for  £S  8s. 

Idas.  Greevous  Gronet  for  the  Poore.  Done 
by  a  well  wisher,  who  wisheth  that  the  Poore  of 
England  might  be  provided  for,  as  none  should 
need  to  go  a  begging  within  this  realme. 

The  pocra  aflHcted  ate. 

So  that  they  perish  tut ; 
If  now  DO  order  taken  be. 

Then  nine  comes  at  last. 

Printed  for  Michael  Sparre. 

This  tract  is  assigned  to  Thomas  Decker,  but 
upon  no  sttflicient  authority.  It  is  inscribed,  by 
tne  printer, "  to  the  right  honourable,  right  wor- 
Hhipfull,  and  worthy  company  of  the  Virginia 
and  Sommer  Hand  plantations."  He  calls  it  a 
poor  fatherless  volume. 

•  8m  the  BibUographlecU  and  Retrofpeetixe  MlMctUm)^. 
London.    18S0.    poet  Sro. 

t  Le  moy  de  Dec.  lOsi,  moorat  a  Edln.  le  hm  himme, 
Andrew  Hart,  imprimeur  et  Ubfalre ;  decede  en  bonne 
vieHleasc ;  homme  de  bien  ct  notn  andoi  taj. 


1622.  Died,  John  Baron  Names,  of  Mer. 
ehiston,  in  Scotland,  where  be  was  bom  in  1550. 
An  able  mathematician  and  theologian,  the  fore- 
runner of  Newton,  and  inventor  of  logariiknu* 
with  teertt  intmltofu.t  Mr.  Chalmers  observes, 
that  the  reforms  and  revolutions  of  Scotland  had 
no  happy  influence  on  her  genius  and  literature, 
during  several  ages.  But  a  few  individuals 
arose,  who  by  devoting  their  lives  to  useful 
studies,  amidst  fanaticism  and  turbulence,  would 
do  honour  to  any  country.  The  foremost  was 
Napier,  whose  logarithm*  and  teertt  inveniioiu 
however,  "  did  little  honour  to  his  genius,  and 
proved  less  useful  to  mankind." 

1622.  The  Belike  Pitmire$tinging  the  tloth. 
fid  sleeper,  artd  bringing  the  diligent  to  Fast, 
Watch,  Pray,  Ifc.  By  Thomas  Scot.  4to. 

1622,  Aug.  23.  The  Certain  News  of  the  pr*. 
sent  week,  edited  by,  and  printed  for  Nathaniel 
Butter,  at  the  Pyde  Bull,  St.  Austin's  gate. 

This  is  a  small  quarto  of  eighteen  pages,  with 
the  following  advertisement  at  the  end  of  it: — 
"  If  any  gentleman,  or  other  accustomed  to  buy 
the  weekly  relations  of  newes,  be  desirous  to 
continue  Uiesame,  let  them  know  that  the  writer, 
or  transcriber  rather  of  this  newes,  hath  pub- 
lished two  former  newes,  the  one  dated  the 
second,  the  other  the  thirteenth  of  August,  all 
which  do  carry  a  like  title,  with  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  title- 
page,  and  have  dependence  one  upon  another: 
which  manner  of  writing  and  printing  he  doth 
purpose  to  continue  weekly,  by  God's  assistance, 
from  the  best  and  most  certain  intelligence. 
Farewell,  this  twenty-three  of  August,  1622." 

This  publication  is  deemed  ue  first  weekly 
newspaper  in  England.  The  thirty  years'  war, 
and  tne  exploits  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
excited  the  curiosity  of  all  classes,  and  the 
occasional  pamphlets  which  had  been  issued, 
were  now  converted  into  weekly  intelligence. 

The  following  statement  of  the  progress  of 
"  publick  news  and  papers^  when  they  first  began ; 
their  progress,  increase,  and  uses  and  abuses  to 
the  people,"  is  taken  from  the  Harleian  nutnu- 
seripu.  5910. 

"  In  the  days  of  King  Henry  VII.  we  had 
none  that  ever  I  could  see,  that  is  to  say,  in 
single  sheets,  except  some  invectives  against  the 
pope  and  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  true  Hxere 
were  several  tracts  wrote  against  cardinal  Wol- 
sey ;  but  they  were  in  books  in  octavo ;  and 
several  other  relating  to  several  matters,  as  about 
the  sacrament,  against  Gardiner,  bishop  Bonner, 
Sec:  but  these  might  rather  be  called  Kbels  than 


*  The  Mirifici  LofarUh  monm  Cmmontt  DmcryiUo  Wat 
printed  by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinbargli,  ISU,  4to.,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales. 

t  The  teerel  inyentions  were  a  bmmhig  mimmr,  a  won- 
derful piece  of  artillery,  and  a  war  chariot.  "  These  inven- 
tions," says  Napier,  bMides  devices  of  tailing  under  Iht 
water,  and  stratagems  for  burning  tbe  enemies  ships,  by 
the  grace  of  Ood  and  works  of  expert  aaftemen,  1  hope 
to  perform.*' 

t  Many  of  these  were  rather  pamphleta  and  not  con- 
tinued pnbUcarions  {  but  single  sheets,  merely  printed  as 
attaekt  or  amweri  on  temporary  occnrrences,  on  ttie  spur 
of  the  ocoulon. 
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pamphlets.  These  were  most  printed  .beyond 
the  seas.  Only  one  I  reinember,  which  was 
The  Svpflicatien  of  Beggan,  wrote  against  the 
begging  friers  by  one  Fish. 

"  But  in  the  days  of  queen  Maiy  they  began 
to  fly  about  in  the  city  of  London ;  as  several 
balliiids  and  other  songs  and  poems,  as  a  ballad 
of  the  queen's  being  with  child. 

"  And  these,  I  say,  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  newspapers.  In  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth 
we  had^veral  papers  printed,  relating  to  the 
aflairs  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  in  France.  And  these 
were,  for  the  most  part,  translations  from  the 
Dutch  and  French,  and  were  books,  or  pamphlets 
rather,  which,  I  take,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  word 
signifieth  to  be  held  in  the  hands  and  quickly 
read.  We  must  come  down  to  the  reig^  of  king 
James  I.  and  that  towards  the  latter  end,  when 
news  began  to  be  in  fashion ;  and  then,  if  I 
mistake  not,  began  the  use  of  Mercury-women  ; 
and  they  it  was  that  dispersed  them  to  the 
hawker,  which  word  hath  another  signification. 
Look  more  in  the  Bellman  of  London." 

The  business  of  these  Mercuries  and  hawkers 
at  first  was  to  disperse  proclamations,  orders  of 
council,  and  acts  of  parliament,  &c.  The  Har- 
leian  manuicripU  proceed  to  give  what  is  there 
styled  a  list  of  early-printed  newspapers;  but 
which  was  so  extremely  incomplete,  that  Mr. 
Nichols*  took  some  trouble  to  improve  it,  from 
the  entries  at  stationers'  hall,  and  from  the  royal 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  before  he  was 
aware  that  Mr.  Chalmersf  had  encountered  a 
similar  labour.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough 
added  more  than  one  hundred  articles  to  the 
list  of  Mr.  Nichols,  which  had  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Chalmers  ;  and  from  a  collection  of 
newspapers  in  his  own  possession,  besides  being 
continued  to  a  later  period,  Mr.  Nichols  was 
enabled  to  form  his  list  tolerablv  complete.^ 

1536.  Neiuei^outof  Hell;  a  dialogue  between 
Charon  and  Zebul,  a  devil.  London,  printed 
by  John  Byddell.  8vo. 

1576.  Paiquin  in  a  trance.  A  chriitian  and 
learned  dialogue,  conteyning  newet  out  of  heaven, 


*  UteranAneedotei,  vol.  4,  fte. 

t  life  ofThomas  Ruddlman,  the  printer. 

t  For  the  list  of  newspapers,  the  compiler  has  been 
much  Indebted  to  the  labonra  of  Chalmers  and  Nichols ; 
bat  manv  aitides  are  here  Inserted  that  escaped  the  Inde- 
ikttgable  resMffch  of  those  two  gentlemen. 

i  Hie  original  orthography  was  nncet,  and  In  the 
slngnlar.  Johnson  has,  however,  decided,  that  the  word 
luwn  Is  a  substantlTe  without  a  singular,  unless  it  be  con- 
sidered as  singular.  The  word  imc,  according  to  Wachter, 
is  of  very  andent  use,  and  is  common  to  many  nations. 
The  Britons,  and  the  Anjrlo- Saxons,  had  the  word,  though 
not  the  thing.  It  was  first  printed  by  Caxton,  in  the 
modern  sense.  In  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  which  was  tran- 
slated by  John  Kay,  the  poet  laureate,  and  printed  by 
CaxtoQ,  about  the  year  1400.  In  the  Aaaemhlp  of  Foulie, 
which  was  printed  by  William  Copland  In  1S30,  there  Is 
the  following  exclamation  ; — 

Newes  I  Newes  I  Newes  f  have  ye  ony  Newes  (" 
Id  the  translation  of  the  Utopia,  by  Raphe  Robinson. 
cMzien  and  goldsmythe,  which  was  imprinted  by  Abra- 
ham Nele,  in  ISSI,  we  are  told,  "  As  for  monsters,  be- 
came they  be  no  neves,  of  them  we  were  nothynge  in- 
qaysltive." — Such  is  the  rise,  and  such  the  progress  of  the 
word  aeiiw,  which  even,  in  liM,  was  still  printed  newa !" 


purgatory,  and  hell,  diteovering  the  craftw  c 

queneet  of  antichrist.  London :  printed  by  Wil- 
liam Seres.  4to. 

1578.  Joy  full  neioesfrom  tlie  newfound  vorU, 
of  things  used  in  physick,  brought  from  the  West 
Indies.  London :  printed  by  William  Norton. 
4to.  with  cuts.    Again  in  1580. 

1579.  Neive  Newes,  contayning  a  short  rt- 
hersall  of  Stukeley  and  Morice's  rebellion. 

1579.  Neioesfrom  the  North  ;  or  a  conference 
between  Simon  Certain  and  Pierce  Plowman.  4to. 
A  copy  sold  at  the  Roxburghe  sale  for  £12  12t. 

1583,  Feb.  1.  Wonderful  and  strange  Newet 
out  of  Suffolke  and  Essex,  where  it  rayned 
Wheat  the  space  of  six  or  seven  miles.    12mo. 

1588.  English  Mercurie.* 

1588.  MercuHj  GaUo-Belgiei.i 

1593.  Newes  from  Spain  and  Holland.    8vo. 

1600.  Newet  out  of  Cheshire  of  the  new  found 
well,  with  a  frontispiece. 

1604.  Newes  from  Gravetend.  4to. 

1608.  Newes  from  Lough-Foyle  in  IreUmd, 
of  the  rebellion  of  sir  Carey  Dougherty  and 
Filly-me  Reah  Mac  Daxy.  4to. 

1611.  Newes  from  Spain.  For  Nathaniel 
Butter,  4to.  12  pages. 

1612.  Woful  Newes  from  the  west  parte  of 
England  of  the  lamentable  burning  of  TeverUm. 
4to.  with  frontispiece. 

1612.  Newet  out  of  Germany.  4to. 

1614.  Good  Newet  from  Florence.    4to. 

1615.  Newes  from  Gulick  and  Clete.    4to. 
1618.  Newet  from  Perin  (Penrith)  in  Com- 

viall,  of  a  murlher  committed  by  a  father  on  his 
owne  tonne  (lately  returned  from  the  Indyet). 
4to.  Black  letter.  From  this  pamphlet  Mr. 
George  Lillo,  author  of  George  Barnwell,  took 
his  tragedy  of  the  Fatal  Curiosity. 

^618.  Newes  from  Italy.    4to". 

1620.  Vox  Populi,  or  Newet  from  Spain,  4to. 
with  plates. 

1620.  Good  Newet  to  Chrittendome  tent  to  a 
Venetian  in  Legome,  from  a  merchant  in  Alex- 
andria. 4to.  with  wood  cut. 

1621.  Courant,  or  Weekly  Newet  from  Foreign 
Parts ;  a  half  sheet  in  black  letter.  4to.  out  of 
high  Dutch,  printed  for  Nath.  Butter. 

1621 ,  Oct.  23.  In  the  stationers'  books,  Newes 
from  Poland,  wherein  is  truelie  enlarged  the  oc- 
casion, progretsion,  and  interception  of  the  Turks 
formidable  threatening  of  Europe,  was  entered  by 
William  Lee. 

1621,  Oct.  29.  The  certain  and  true  New* fhmi 
all  parte  of  Germany  and  Poland,  to  the  present 
time.  4to. 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pab- 
lished  in  this  year,  says,  "  that  if  any  read  now 
a-days  it  is  a  play-book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  newet^ 

1622,  April  13.  Strange  Newet  out  of  dtvertt 


*  See  page  399,  ante. 

1  See  page  438  and  449,  ante. 

t  There  is  not  a  porch  or  a  market-place  in  which  Uie 
newa-monger  does  not  take  his  stand  for  a  whole  day 
together,  tiring  his  invention  and  amusing  his  hearers 
with  an  everlasting  series  of  fictions  and  forgeries. — 
Tkeophraitus.  B.  C.  306. 
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C<nmtrit*,neafrdi*eacered  till  of  late,  by  aitrange 
Pilgrim  in  thote  Parts,  by  George  Fairbanke. 

1823,  Mim  3.  A  Courant  of  Newei  from  Vi- 
eiuM  and  other  placet,  entered  May  29,  by  Mr. 
Bourne  and  Thomas  Archer. 

1622,  Jvme  7.  A  Courant  of  Newel,  by  Mr. 
Butter. 

A  Carurant  of  Newet,  dated  at  Rome,  May  21 ; 
entered  June  17,  by  Nath.  Newbunie  and  Wil- 
liam Shefiard. 

1^2,  June  19.  Newet  from  New  England,  by 
John  Bdlamie. 

1022,  .ilti^.  21.  The  certain  Newet  cf  ike  pre- 
ttnt  Week,  by  Mr.  Butter. 

1622,  Avg.  27.  A  Ditconrte  of  Newet  from 
Prague  in  Bohemia,  of  a  Husband  who  by 
Witchcraft  had  nturthered  eighteen  Wivet,  arid 
of  a  Wife  who  had  likewise  mnrthered  nineteen 
Htuhandty  by  Baith.  Downes  and  William 
Sheffaid. 

1S22,  iSepf.  3.  A  Courant,  called  Netoesfivm 
sundry  Places,  with  a  relation  of  the  Storm  at 
Plymouth;  by  Mr.  Butter. 

About  this  period,  newspapers  began  also  to 
be  established  on  the  continent  Their  origina- 
tor at  Paris  is  said  to  have  been  a  phrsician, 
named  Theophrastus  Renaudot,  who  had  found 
that  it  was  conducive  to  success  in  his  profession 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  news  to'amuse  his  patients. 
Seasons  were  not  always  sickly,  but  his  taste  for 
the  collection  of  gossip  was  incessant.  He,  there- 
fore, came  to  reflect  that  there  might  be  some 
advantage  in  printing  his  intelligence  periodi- 
cally, so  that  the  world  might  have  it  whether 
sick  or  whole.  His  scheme  succeeded,  and  he 
obtained  a  sole  privilege  from  cardinal  Richlieu, 
for  publishing  the  Paris  Gazette,  and  the  first 
number  appeared  in  April,  in  the  year  1632. 

1023.  Edward  Hulet  gave  to  the  stationers 
company  £i  "for  a  drinking  among  them," 
and  a  silver  bowl,  gilt  in  fa^ion  of  an  owl, 
waghing  six  ounces,  inscribed  "The  gift  of 
Edward  Hulet,  gentleman,  1623."  This  bowl 
was  preserved  in  1629,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
plate  was  sold,  to  relieve  the  king's  wants. 

1623.  The  following  work  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  this  year: — Voorbeetsels  der  Oude 
Wyse,  handelande  van  tromc,  onlrouw,  list,  haet, 
gheswtndicheyt,  ende  alls  audere  Menschelucke 
gheneghenlhedm,  with  curious  cuts  formed  with 
types,  instead  of  the  common  mode  of  engraving 
or  casting  entire  subjects  upon  one  piece,  these 
consist  of  several.  A  book  of  the  most  extreme 
rarity,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  bibliographers.  It  must  always  rank 
as  a  curiosity  on  account  of  the  cuts  being 
formed  of  detached  types.  There  is  a  copy  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris.  A  copy  of  this  work 
was  lately  offered  at  £8  8s. 

1623.  Isaac  Jagoaed  and  Edward  Blodnt 
printed  the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
with  the  following  title : 

Mr.  William  Shakespearet  Comedies,  Histories, 
'  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Original  Copies.  London,  1623.  Folio. 

This  edition  was  published  under  the  direction 


of  Heminge  and  Condell,  two  players,  with  the 
following  dedication- to  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery : 

"  Since  your  lordships  have  been  pleased  to 
think  these  trifles  something,  heretofore,"  say 
these  fellow-labourers  in  the  art  of  pleasing, 
"  and  have  prosecuted  both  them  and  their  au- 
thor, living,  with  so  much  favour,  we  hope  you 
will  use  the  like  indulgence  toward  them  you 
have  done  unto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  whether  any  book  choose  hit  parents 
or  find  them:  this  hath  done  both ;  for  so  much 
were  your  lordships  likings  of  the  several  parts, 
when  they  were  acted,  as  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, the  volume  asked  to  be  youis.  We  have 
but  collected  them,  and  done  an  ofiice  to  the 
dead  to  procure  his  orphans  guardians,  without 
ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame :  only  to 
keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fel- 
low alive,  as  was  our  Shakspeare." 

Leonard  Digges  wrote  an  elegy  upon  Shak- 
speare, immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Next  nctnn  only  helped  Um,  ftar  look  thorough 

This  whole  book,  thou  ahalt  find  he  doth  not  bomw 

One  phrue  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate, 

Nor  once  ftom  vulgar  lansnages  translate ; 

Nor  plagiary-like,  flrom  others  i^ean. 

Nor  begs  he  from  each  witty  mend  a  scene, 

To  piece  his  acts  with :  all  that  he  doth  write 

Is  pure  his  own  j  plot,  language,  exquisite." 

Mostof  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  published 
in  a  detached  form  during  his  lifetime.  This 
edition  was  thrice  reprinted  before  the  close  of 
this  century,  but  without  any  attention  being  paid 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  text.  At  length,  in  1714, 
Nicholas  Rowe,  presented  an  edition  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  many  words 
and  phrases,  which  were  either  wrong  or  sup- 
posea  to  be  so;  now  also  was  it  thought,  for  the 
first  time,  necessaiy  to  gather  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  life  of  the  author. 

This  first  edition  is  greatly  prized  by  amateurs, 
as  it  contains  the  only  portrait,  vrhich  requires 
no  evidence  to  support  its  authenticity.  "  It  is," 
says  John  Home  Tooke,  "  the  only  edition 
worth  regarding,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  were  given  litera- 
tam  according  to  the  first  folio,"  as  "  the  igno- 
rance and  presumption  of  the  commentators 
have  shamefully  disfigured  Shakspeare's  text." 

The  insensibility  ofShakspeare  to  the  offspring 
of  his  brain  may  be  the  subject  of  our  wonder 
or  admiration;  but  its  consequences  have  been 
calamitous  to  those  who  in  after  times  hare  hung 
witii  delight  over  his  pages.  On  the  intellect 
and  the  temper  of  these  ill-fated  mortals  it  has 
inflicted  a  neavy  load  of  punishment  in  the 
dulness  and  the  arrogance  of^  commentators  and 
illustrators — in  the  conceit  and  petulance  of 
Theobald;  the  imbecility  of  Capell ;  the  pert 
and  tasteless  dogmatism  of  Steevens,  the  ponder- 
ous littleness  of  Malone  and  of  Drake.  Some 
superior  men,  it  is  true,  have  enlisted  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  Shakspeare.  Rowe,  Pope,  War- 
burton,  E^anmer,  and  Johnson,  have  successively 
been  his  editors  ;  and  have  professed  to  give  his 
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scenes  in  theii  original  puri^  to  the  world. 
But  from  some  cause  or  other,  which  it  is  not 
OUT  present  business  to  explore,  each  of  these 
editors,  in  his  turn,  has  duappointed  the  just 
expectations  of  the  public;  and,  with  an  in- 
version of  nature's  general  rule,  the  little  men 
hare  finally  prevailed  against  the  great.  The 
blockheads  have  hooted  uie  wits  from  the  field ; 
and  attaching  themselves  to  the  mighty  body  of 
Shalcspeare,  like  barnacles  to  the  hiill  of  a  proud 
man  of  war,  they  are  prepared  to  plough  with 
him  the  vast  ocean  of  time ;  and  thus,  by  the 
only  means  in  their  power,  to  snatch  themselves 
from  that  oblivion  to  which  natnre  had  devoted 
them. — Symmam.* 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  from  the  year  1023 
to  1664,  that  is  forty-one  years,  only  two  editions 


*  Perhaps  then  is  no  work  in  the  Engrlisb  langaage 
which  has  risen  so  rapidly  in  value  as  the  first  edition  of 
cor  mat  natoral  poet.  The  players,  Hemlnge  and  Con- 
dell,  pntdished  the  first  edition  at  jffl.  At  the  sale  of 
Philip  Bpildt,  esq.,  18H,  the  following  prices  were  ob- 
tained :- 

First  edition,  title-page  reprinted,  and  Martin  Dros- 
lioat's  portrait  insetted,  bound  in  mssia  by  R.  Payne, 
Idas,  ^97  iSs. 

Second  edition,  bound  in  rusaia  by  K.  Payne,  MM, 
jfflS  ts.  6d. 

Third  edition,  and  unto  this  impression  is  added  seven 
Idays,  never  betore  printed,  in  toUo,  blue  morocco,  iSM. 
tSlS  iSs. 

Mr.  Beloe  says, "  I  can  remember  a  very  fine  copy  of  the 
first  edition  oi  Shakspeare  to  have  been  sold  for  five 
gnineas.  I  oonld  once  have  purchased  a  superb  one  for 
nine  guineas."  At  the  sale  of  Dr.  Monro's  bookM  it 
was  purchased  for  thirteen  gnineas;  and  I  was  once 
ivesent  when  thirty-sizgDiiMU  were  demanded  foracopT. 

Dr  Aakew  had  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Uils 
book,  with  the  aotoirraph  of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Steevens 
purchased  it  at  Dr.  Axkevr's  sale  for  ^S  lOs.  In  this  book 
dtarles  I.  had  written  these  worxla :  Dun  sviao  snao, 
C.  R.  and  sir  Henry  Herbert,  to  whom  the  kior  presented 
it  the  night  before  his  execution,  had  also  written,  "  Kx 
dono  serenlasimi  Regis  Car.  Servo  suo  Humillsa.  T. 
Herberts." 

At  the  sale  of  the  Eemble  library,  Mr.  Boswell  gave 
jflll  7<.  for  a  copy  of  the  folio  edition.  It  liad  no  doubt 
oast  Mr.  Kemble  three  Umea  that  anm  in  tlie  iUustrations. 

Mr.  Ford,  a  bookseller  of  Manchester,  about  1800,  sold  a 
copy  of  the  orl^al  edition  of  Vemu  and  Adomtt  for  ^50. 

At  the  sale  oi  Craven  Ord,  esq.,  1830,  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition,  title  reprint.  Colonel  Stanley's  copy,  was  sold  for 
^88  6s.  8d.  At  the  same  sale,  the  folloving  prices  were 
obtained  : 

Shake-Spear^i  Smatett,  never  before  imprinted,  ex- 
tremely ran.  From  the  libraries  of  George  Steevens 
andthednkeofRoxbaighe,  iflot.  jMI  los.  N.  It  sold 
at  the  duke  of  Roxburghe's  sale  for  tni,  and  a  copy  of 
the  same  edition  sold  at  Mr.  Sotheby's,  June,  isw,  for 
itn  igs. 

Mucli  Ado  aimii  Nothing,  first  edition,  1(100.  4to.  j^ll. 
Mr.  Bindley's  copy  sold  for  tH7  17s.,  and  Mr.  Steevens's 
ttatea  lOs. 

HUtorp  of  the  Merchant  of  Venlee,  first  editton.  4to. 
ItOt.  jfflO  es. 

Richard  II.  second  edition,  1508,  4to.  j«7  17s.  dd. 

Haay  IV.  Part  the  First.  Second  edition,  isgg.  4to. 
iffs  18S.  8d.  The  White  Knights'  copy  sold  fof  ^18  I7s.  (Id. 

Somco  and  JuHet,  newly  corrected,  augmented  and 
amended,  second  edition.  Steveens's  copy.  1909,  4to. 
M  lOs.  M. 

Rape  ofLnerece,  1034,  4to.    Bindley's  sale,  itt  gs. 

SoiHMti.  Printed  by  O.  Sid,  for  T.  T.,  and  are  to  be 
■cfld  by  William  Aspley,  iSog.  4to.  Sold  at  the  sale  of 
Or.  Farmer's  Utarary  for  jff8 )  at  Mr.  Steevens's  for  i£8  igs.) 
at  the  duke  of  Roxburghe's  torjei\;oX  White  KnighPs  tot 
jtfS7  i  at  Mr.  Boewell's  tat  jBsa  18s.  i  and  at  Sotheby's, 
June,  1810,  for  i«40  igs. 

PiMiM.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare,  Qent.  Printed 
bv  Thomas  Cotes,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Benson, 
1040.  Small  Svo.,  with  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  by 
MarshaU.  Sold  at  Bindley's  sale  for  ^t  «s. ;  at  Sir  Mark 
Syke's  for  107. 


of  the  works  of  Shakspeaie  were  printed,  which 
probably  did  not  altogether  make  1000  copies. 

1623,  Nov.  9.  Died,  William  Camden,  a 
learned  antiquary  and  historian.  He  was  born 
May  2,  1561,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  of 
humble  parents,  and  owed  his  education  to 
charity.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  bis 
education  at  Christ's  hospital,  London,  and  was 
afterwards  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1666. 
In  1573  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1576 
I  was  appointed  second  master  of  Westminster 
I  school.  In  1586  he  published  in  Latin,  the 
I  History  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitantt  of  Britaim, 
their  Origin,  Mannen,  and  Lawt;  a  third  edition 
of  this  woik  appeared  iu  1690,  at  which  time  he 
had  a  prebenti  in  Salisbury  cathedrul,  but  with- 
out being  in  orders.  la  1693  he  became  head 
master  of  Westminster  school,  and  next  year 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  BriUaaa*. 
In  1597  he  printed  bis  Greek  grammar,  for  the 
use  of  Westminster  school ;  and  the  same  year 
was  made  clarencieux  king  at  arms.  In  1600 
came  out  his  Catalogue  vf  the  Mmmmentt  ta 
Wettminster  Abbey,  and  a  new  impression  of  his 
Britannia.  In  1603  he  published  at  Frankfort 
a  collection  of  our  ancient  historians,  in  Latin; 
and  in  the  year  following  appeared  bis  Jiemaiiu 
eonccmttM  Britain,  in  4to.  In  1616  he  printed 
his  AtuuUt  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  such  was 
the  literary  despotism,  that  men  of  genius  in  this 
country  were  either  suffering  the  vigorous  limbs 
of  their  productions  to  be  soamefallv  mutilated 
in  public,  or  voluntarily  committee!  a  litemy 
suicide  on  their  own  manuscripts.  Camden  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  suffered  to  print  all  his 
Elizabeth,  and  sent  those  passages  over  to  De 
Thou,  the  French  historian,  who  printed  his 
history  faithfullv  two  years  after  Camden's  first 
edition,  1615.  "He  died  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  with  great  so- 
lemnity in  Westminster  abbey.  He  founded  a 
history  professorship  at  Oxford,  and  bequeathed 
all  his  books  and  papers  to  sir  Robert  Cotton. 

William  Camden  was  a  man  of  singular  mo- 
desty and  integrity,  profoundly  learned  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  this  kingdom,  and  a 
judicious  and  conscientious  historian.  He  was 
reverenced  and  esteemed  by  the  literati  of  all 
nations,  and  will  be  ever  remembered  as  an 
honour  to  the  age  and  country  wherein  he  lived. 

1623.  From  a  passage  in  the  Z>mr(£au>  Cur, 
a  drama  by  John  Wel«ter,  first  published  in  this 
year,  it  is  very  evident  that  gold  ornaments  had 
been  long  fanuliarly  known  as  applied  to  vellum 
binding,  at  that  period.    He  says — 

There's  in  my  claaet 
A  prayer  book  that  is  covered  mth  gUt  veHtim ; 
Fetch  it. 

1623,  The  following  curious  English  book 
was  printed  at  Toumay,  in  12mo.,  entitled.  The 
image  of  bothe  Ckurehet,  Hienualem  and  Bahtl, 
rmitie  and  confiuion,  obedience  and  MtittioB,  by 
P.  D.  M.  (i.  e.  Matthew  Patison) ;  for  some  ac- 
count of  wnich  consult  Wood's  Athenm  ObcMU- 
enm,  and  the  Cmrars  literaria,  vol.  vi.  p.  246. 
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1024,  D«e.  14.  DM,  Charles  Howard,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
This  nobleman  planned  the  following  work,  with 
a  riew  to  sooth  queen  Elizabeth's  despair  for  the 
recent  execution  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  by  flatter- 
ing her  preposteroos  vanity,  and  gave  for  a  prize 
subject  to  the  best  poets  and  musicians,  whom 
be  liberally  rewarded,  the  beanty  and  accom- 
plishmentB  of  his  royal  mistress: — Th»  Tnnanplu 
of  OriaiM,  to  five  and  six  voiea,  eompoted  by 
diven  letenU  amlhon.  London:  printed  by 
Thomas  Este,  1601 ;  consisting  of  twenty-five 
songs. 

162d,  March  27.  Dud,  Jambs  I.  of  England, 
and  VI.  of  Scotland,  after  a  reign  over  England 
of  twenty-two  years,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  ag^ ;  and  was  buried  -with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  left  only 
one  son,  Charles,  and  Elizabeth,  the  titular  queen 
of  Bohemia. 

The  reign  of  James  was  vastly  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Instead  of  an  uninter- 
rupted harmony  of  ^vemment,  it  was  marked 
by  a  perpetual  jamng  dissonance;  instead  of 
success  and  glory  abroad,  disappointment  and 
contempt ;  instead  of  satisfaction,  prosperity  and 
union  at  home,  discontent,  distress,  and,  at 
last,  civil  war  in  all  its  horrors,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  family.  It  was  unfortunate  for  himself  that 
James  was  bom  to  fill  a  throne,  since  he  had 
neither  the  spirit  nor  resolution  to  act  as  became 
a  sovereign,  and  his  weaknesses  were  more  con- 
spicuous from  his  elevated  station,  particularly 
at  a  period  when  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge rendered  men  eager  to  discern  and  to 
exaggerate  the  defects  of  their  superiors. 

James  had  the  advantage  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
good  example;  and  happy  had  it  been  for 
him,  his  family,  and  the  nation,  if  her  example 
had  really  had  a  due  influence  over  his  conduct. 
Fraught  with  learning,  not  with  knowledge; 
ignorant  of  the  true  principlestof  government; 
more  a  stranger  to  our  constitution  by  his  notions 
and  habits  of  thinking,  than  to  our  country  by 
his  birth ;  obstinate,  though  not  steady ;  misled 
by  self-opinion,  and  conlirmed  in  error  by  super- 
lative pedantry.  His  pedantry  was  too  much 
even  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  fixed 
upon  him  a  jnst  ridicule ;  because  the  merit  of  a 
chief  go vemuT  is  wisely  to  superintend  the  whole, 
and  not  to  shine  in  any  inferior  class,  because 
different,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  opposite 
talents,  both  natural  and  required,  are  necessary 
to  move  and  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
machine  of  government ;  in  short,  because  as  a 
good  adjutant  may  make  a  very  bad  general,  so 
a  great  reader  and  writer  too  may  be  a  very  igno- 
rant king.  In  vain  did  the  people  look  for  the 
judgment  and  discernment  which  had  rendered 
the  government  of  the  last  reign  glorious. 
A  prince  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land under  so  many  restraints,  and  in  so 
great  penury,  might  have  contenteid  himself,  to 
Sold  that  of  England  on  the  same  principles  as 
had  contented  the  best  and  greatest  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  his  designs  were  as  bad  as  those  of 


the  rerr  worst  of  the  princes  who  were  before 
him.*  From  the  principle  of  an  absolute  inde- 
pendent right  to  toe  crown,  inherent  in  himself, 
as  he  vainly  boasted  of  from  the  first,  he  intro- 
duced the  notion  of  an  independent  authority; 
a  right  superior  to  law,  not  to  be  contradicted 
by  any  human  power;  and  consequently  that  an 
independent  king  is  accountable  to  God  alone. 
Could  he  have  imposed  this  system  of  policy 
upon  the  generality  of  his  subjects,  he  might 
have  basked  himself  in  the  full  sunshine  of 
arbitraiT  power.  But  instead  of  making  his 
impositions  pass  on  the  people,  he  only  awakened 
their  jealousy.  The  spirit  of  liberty  baffled  all 
his  dnigns;  and  the  same  active  principle  which 
complied  with  queen  Elizabeth,  vigorously  re- 
sisted king  James,  though  he  scrupled  not  to  tell- 
his  parliament,  "  that,  as  it  is  blasphemy  to  dis- 
pute what  God  may  do,  so  it  is  seaition  in  sub- 
jects to  dispute  what  a  king  may  do  in  the  height 
of  his  power."  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  notions 
and  principles  of  government  were  so  absurd, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  establish  his  authority,  he 
found  numbers  to  adopt  them ;  for  numbers  are 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  deceived,  ready  to  be 
tempted,  and  prone  to  be  oorrupted.  B^  his 
system  of  government,  by  his  giving  the  reins  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  favourites,  he  conjured 
up  that  storm  in  which  his  successor  perished. 

Amongst  the  arbitrary  acts  of  James's,  was 
his  opposiog  the  election  of  sir  Francis  Good- 
win, member  for  the  county  of  Berks,  after  he 
had  been  declared  duly  elected  by  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons.  That  king  James 
was  un&iendly  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has 
ahready  been  noticed,  and  the  following  are  fur- 
ther proofs  of  his  desire  to  curtail  the  fruits  of 
genius ;  he  proclaimed  Buchanan's  Hutory,  and 
apolitical  tract  of  his  at  the  "Mercat Cross;" 
and  every  one  was  to  bring  his  copy  "  to  be 
perusit  and  pnrgit  of  the  offensive  ana  extraordi- 
nare  materis,"  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Knox, 
whom  Milton  calls  "  the  reformer  of  a  king- 
dom," was  also  curtailed;  and  "  the  sense  of 
that  great  man  shall,  to  all  posterity,  be  lost  for 
the  fearfulness  or  the  presumptuous  vastness  of 
a  perfunctory  licenser. 

On  the  4th  December,  1021 ,  the  king  addresses 


*  Qnaen  Elizalieth  hud  so  Uttle  concern  ■boot  here- 
ditary  riglit,  that  >he  neither  held,  nor  desired  to  hold, 
her  crown  by  any  other  tenure  than  the  statute  of  the 
ssth  of  her  father's  retgu.  In  the  ISth  of  her  own  reign, 
she  declared  it,  by  law,  high  treason,  daring  her  life,  and 
a  pnemunire,  after  her  decease,  to  deny  the  power  of 
parliament,  in  limiting  and  binding  the  descent  and  In- 
heritance of  the  crown,  or  the  claims  to  it.  It  was  usual 
when  the  people  eompu«d  the  reign  of  James  with  that  of 
the  proceding  glorious  one,  to  distingnlsh  him  by  the 
name  of  qyteat  J  ames,  and  his  predecessor  as  Mug  Ellxabeth 

A  public  record  informs  us,  that  James  I.  granted  to. 
the  duchess  of  Richmond  and  another  person,  an  exclu- 
sive  patent  for  mining  /artkingt.  Flaocl*  Howard, 
duchess  of  Richmond  died  1030. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  ofpoetrf  in  England ;  the  ol^ect  of  the 
bill  was  to  prevent  the  growth  ofpopag. 

The  flrst  lottery  known  in  England  was  drawn  in 
this  rdgn,  and  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America;  the  last  lottery  was  drawn  in 
1837. 
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the  Speaker,  complaining,  in  wply  to  «  petition 
of  the  influence  possessed  by  certain  "fiery, 
popular,  and  turbulent  spirits"  in  the  lower 
nouse,  forbidding  their  inquiry  into  the  myste- 
ries of  state,  or  to  concern  themselves  about  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  or  to  touch  the  character  of 
any  prince  his  friend  or  ally,  or  to  intermeddle 
with  causes  which  were  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  courts  of  law,  or  eren  to  send  to 
him  their  petition,  if  they  wished  him  to  hear 
or  answer  the  same ;  desiring  them  also  to  recol- 
lect that  the  crown  possessed  and  wAuld  exercise 
the  light  of  punishing  the  misbehaviour  of  the 
members  both  in  and  out  ot  parliament. 

James  bestowed  honours  in  so  lavish  a  man- 
ner, and  with  so  little  distinction,  that  they 
ceased,  in  some  sense,  to  be  honours,  as  it  fre- 
quently made  those  that  possessed  them  the  jest 
of  the  nation.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
persons  received  knighthood  in  the  first  six 
weeks  of  his  reign,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
a  pasquinade  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  to  teach  the  vulgar  the  names  of  the 
new  nobility,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
seven  hundred.  In  May,  1611,  he  created  the 
dignity  of  Baronets,  (or  lesser  barons,)  they 
enganng  singly  to  maintain  thirty  foot  soldiers 
in  Umer,  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  eight- 
pence  English  per  ^y. 

Lord  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotet  of  edehrated 
Paintert,  says,  "it  was  fortunate  £ur  the  arts 
that  king  James  had  no  liking  towards  them, 
and  let  them  take  their  course ;  for  he  would 
probably  have  meddled  to  introduce  as  bad 
taste  in  art  as  he  did  in  literature."  Hayley 
says,— 

Jnus,  boU>  tat  empire  and  for  ntsanflt, 
Hi«  sense  a  qnlbUe,  and  a  pnn  faiswiti 
Whatever  works  he  patronised,  debased  j 
But  happly  left  the  pencil  undisgraced. 

As  a  poet,  James  has  already  been  mentioned. 
He  commenced,  but  did  not  live  to  complete,  a 
wutrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  What  he  had 
written  of  it,  was  published  in  1631 ,  with  the 
permission  of  king  Charles.  It  it  said  to  be 
"  remarkable  for  its  flat  simplicitr  and  unmean- 
ing expletives."  The  version  ol  Psalm  Ixxiv. 
11,  may  serve  as  a  brief  specimen. 

"Why  dost  tbon  thus  withdraw Otj  hand 

Even  thy  right  hand  restraine> 
Ont  of  thy  bosom,  for  onr  good, 

Dxmwe  back  the  same  agalne.** 

James  also  published  Witty  Apothegms,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  curious  specimen  relat- 
ing to  tobacco,  which  had  become  in  very  com- 
mon use,  and  which  he  called  the  image  of  hell: 
"the  smoke  he  likened  to  die  vanities  of  the 
world;  like  them  it  caused  a  passing  pleasure, 
made  men's  heads  light  and  drunken  therewith, 
and  bewitched  men's  hearts,  so  that  they  could 
not  quit  the  habit;  besides  that  it  was  loathsome 
and  stinking  like  hell,  so  that  were  he  to  invite 
the  devil  to  dinner  he  would  provide  him  a  pig, 
a  poll  of  ling  and  mustard,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
to  help  his  digestion." 


Of  the  colleges  erected  and  endowed  in  the 
reign  of  James,  there  were  only  two,  which  were 
in  the  university  of  Oxford: 

Wadham  College,  founded  in  161 3,  by  Nicho- 
las and  Dorothy  Wadham,  for  a  warden,  fifteen 
fellows,  and  an  equal  number  of  scholars,  with 
two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks.  It  is  peculiar  to 
this  college  that  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  resign 
on  the  completion  of  eighteen  years  from  their 
becoming  regent  masters,  if  thev  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  previously  obtained 
preferment.  The  bnilding  cost  £10,816  7t.  8<{. 
to  which  was  added  somewhat  more  than  jGfiOO 
for  plate  and  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  The 
whole  of  this  was  paid  by  Dorothy  Wadham, 
who  survived  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself 
to  fulfilling  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Pembroke  College,  originally  Broadgate  hall, 
was  converted  into  a  college  bv  the  joint  munifi- 
cence of  Thomas  Tesdale  and  Richard  Wi^ht- 
wick;  for  although  in  the  charter,  dated  in 
1624,  king  James  I.  is  called  the  founder,  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the 
university,  the  godfather,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  of  these  personages  assisted  the  foun- 
dation otherwise  than  by  their  patronage. 

\&25,  April.  King  Charles  I.  commanded 
that  the  company  of  stationers  in  London 
should  have  montnly  certificates  of  the  works 
printed  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, signed  by  the  vice-chancellor  of  each 
university. 

1625.  Mas.  Lownes,  widow  of  Matthew 
LowNEs,  gave  £10  to  the  stationers'  company, 
as  a  remembrance  of  her  husband.  Matthew 
was  son  of  Hugh  Lownes,  of  Rode,  in  Astbury, 
Cheshire,  and  was  bom  about  1568. 

1625.  In  Ben  Jonson's  play,  entitled  the 
Staple  of  News,  written  in  this  year,  we  have  a 
very  curious  and  amusing  description  of  an 
office  of  news  manufacturers,  which  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  reader  it  is  quoted  entire.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's : — 

PeKi-boi,  Cjimbal,  Fitiim,  Tho.  Barber,  Caatter. 

In  troth  they  are  dainty  rooms  j  what  place  is  this  t 

Cpmbal.  This  is  the  outer-room,  where  my  clerks  sit. 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  Register  1'  the  midst ; 
The  Examiner,  he  sits  private  there,  within ; 
And  here  I  have  my  several  rowls  and  fyles 
Of  News  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  up 
Under  tfaeir  heads. 

P.  pm.  But  those  too  subdivided  ? 

Cymb.  Into  Anthenticall,  and  Apocrypball. 

FiUan.  Or  News  of  doubtful  credit;  as  Barbers'  News. 

Cymb.  And  Taylors'  News,  Porters',  and  Watetmens' 
News. 

Titt.  Whereto  beside  the  Cortatti,  and  OaxitH. 

Cymb.  1  haTC  the  News  of  the  season. 

FH.  As  Vacation-newa, 
Term-news,  and  Chilstmas-newa. 

Cymb.  And  News  o'  the  Faction. 

Fitt.  As  the  Refcmned-news.    Protestant  newa, 

Cymb.  And  PontUScatnews,  of  all  which  several. 
The  Day-books,  Characters,  Precedents  are  kept. 
TDgether  with  the  names  of  special  Friends— 

Fitt.  And  Hen  of  Contespondeooe  i'  the  Coontry— 

Cymb.  Yes,  of  all  ranks,  of  all  religions. — 

Fitt.  Factors  and  Agents — 

Cymb.  Liegers,  that  lye  ont 
Through  all  the  shires  o'  the  kingdom. 

P.jun.  This  is  line  I 
And  bears  a  brave  relation  I  but  what  aays 
Mercvriut  Brittamicut  to  QUs  i 
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(^mi.  O  Mr,  ke  gilas  I17 1  hiaf  in  balf. 

rw.  Nar.more 
m  stand  to't.    Foi,  where  he  was  wont  to  g«t 
In,  iaxngrj  Captains,  obacnra  Statesmen. 

Cfmi,  Fellowa 
To  orink  with  him  in  a  dark  loom  in  a  tavern. 
And  eat  a  aawsage. 

FUt.  We  ha'  seent^ 

Cpmb.  Asiiun, 
To  keep  so  many  poiitick  pens. 
Going  to  feed  the  pz«sa. 

rut.  And  dish  oat  News, 
Were 't  true  or  fidse. 

Cftnb.  Now  all  that  charge  is  saT'd 
Tht  pablick  Chronicler. 

Fitt.  How  do  70a  call  him  there ) 

Cjpnh.  And  gentle  reader. 

nit.  He  that  has  the  maidenhead 
Of  all  the  books. 

C])mb.  Yea,  dedicated  to  him. 

ntt.  Or  rather  prostitttted. 

r.  jun.  Yoa  are  right.  Sir. 

CMt,  No  more  shall  be  abos'd,  nor  Conntrjr  Parsons 
O*  the  Inquisition,  nor  bosy  Justices 
TraaUe  tbe  peace,  and  both  torment  themaetres 
And  their  poor  ign'rant  neighbours  with  inquiries 
After  the  many  and  most  innocent  monsters, 
That  never  came  '1  th'  Counties  they  were  charg'd  with. 

P.Jutt.   Why,  methinks.  Sir,  If  the  honest  common 

peoide 

Wm  be  abna'd,  why  should  not  they  ha'  their  pleasure. 
In  the  believing  lyes,  are  made  for  them  1 
As  yoa  i'  th'  Office,  making  them  themselves? 

Kitt.  O  Sir  1  it  is  the  printing  we  oppose. 

Cym».  We  not  fbibid  that  any  News  be  made. 
But  tint  *t  bepHatarf)  ft>r,  when  News  is  printed. 
It  leaves.  Sir,  to  be  News,  while  .tis  but  written— 

Fill,  liioagh  it  be  ne're  so  false,  it  runs  News  stOI. 

P.  jtm.  See  divers  men's  opinions  I  unto  some 
TOa  very  prinUng  of  them  makes  them  News  i 
That  ha*  not  the  heart  to  believe  anything. 
But  wliatthey  see  in^rtef. 

FUt.  I,  that's  an  error 
Has  abos'd  many :  but  we  shall  reform  it. 
As  many  tilings  beside  (we  have  a  hope) 
Are  crept  among  tlw  popular  abuses. 

Cfini.  Nor  shall  the  StaUoner  cheat  *  upon  the  time. 
By  battering  over  againt — 

fitt.  Once  in  seven  years. 
As  tlie  age  doats — 

Cjmi.  And  grows  forgetful  o'  them — 
IDs  antiquated  pamphlets,  with  new  dates. 
But  all  shall  come  firom  the  mint. 

Fitt.  ¥nab  and  new-stamp'd, 

Cymb.  With  the  Office- seal,  staple  commodity. 

Fitt.  And  if  a  man  will  assore  his  News,  he  may : 
Twopence  a  sheet  he  shall  be  warranted. 
And  have  a  policy  for  t." 


P.jun.  Wliat  are  your  present  Clerk's  liabilities ) 
flow  is  he  qualified } 

Cpmt.  A  decay'd  Stationer 
He  was,  but  knows  News  well ;  can  sort  and  rank  'em. 

FUt.  And  for  a  need  can  make  'em. 

Cfmb.  True  Paul's  bred, 
1'  the  church-yard. 

1025,  Aug.  Count  de  Tilly,  the  celebrated 
Austrian  general,  who  is  equuly  known  for  his 
military  talents  and  for  the  frightful  scenes  of 
pillage  and  massacre  which  marked  the  coarse 
of  his  army,  during  the  thirty  years  war  in 
Germany,  sent  to  the  deputies  of  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxonv,  at  Brunswick,  for  them  to  exert 
all  their  authority  peremptorily  to  forbid  all 


*  In  a  note  to  Oie  reader,  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the 
Times  News  as  a  weekly  cheat  to  draw  money,  wUch 
"  could  not  be  fitter  reprehended,  than  in  raising  this 
ridiculous  office  of  the  Staple,  wherein  the  age  may  see 
her  own  folly,  or  hanger  and  thirst  after  puUished 
Pamphlets  of  News,  set  out  every  Saturday,  but  made  all 
at  home,  and  no  syliabie  of  truth  In  them  1  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  i^eater  disease  in  nature,  or  a  fouler 
scorn  put  upon  the  times." 

t  This  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  Nathaniel  Buttar,  the  great 
newspaper-monger. 


wiiten  and  printers  from  speaking  in  an  im- 
proper manner  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  in- 
flaming men's  minds  by  such  publications.  In 
answer  to  this  order,  among  other  things,  the 
printers  returned  these  words :  "  if  his  excellency 
will  seriously  exert  himself  to  restrain  the  su- 
diery  from  inhumanly  wicked  actions,  all  such 
publications  will  soon  die  away."  No  further 
notice  was  taken  by  the  general.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Oustavus  Adolphus  at  Leipsic,  August 
28,  I63I,  and  died  at  Inmldstadt,  April  30, 1632. 

1626,  Feb.  A  second  newspaper  of  weekly 
news,  printed  at  London  for  Mercunus  Bht- 
tanicus,  entitled,  Imperial  and  Spaniih  Newet, 
a  small  4to.  of  14  pages. 

1626.  The  first  Latin  work  printed  in  Ireland, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  sir  James  Ware's 
ATchxejpiieopamm  CauUieniluai  et  Ttuimemivm 
Vitae,  dvomtt  expreuae  CammenlariolU.  Dublin, 
4to.  Sir  James  Ware  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
November  26,  1604,  and  died  in  that  city,  De- 
cember 1,  1666. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Novmeau  Dictumnaire 
Historique,  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1804,  that 
archbishop  Usher's  publication  of  Gattetchalchi, 
&c.  literse,  4to.,  Dublin,  1631,  is  tAe  firtt  Latin 
book  printed  in  Ireland.  The  Hittory  of  Got- 
ttMchMeuty  and  the  Predettinarian  Doctrine 
ttxrred  bf  Aim."  He  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  Orbais,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  whipped  and  imprisoned,  because  he 
would  not  recant  many  things  condemned  by 
councils  against  his  doctrines,  which  he  never 
held. 

1626.  Died,  Claude  Morel,  son  of  Frederic 
Morel,  noticed  at  page  376,  ante,  a  Parisian 
printer  of  consideraDle  eminence.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  "  societas  librariorum  and  typo- 
graphorum,"  formed  with  a  special  view  to  the 
publication  of  voluminous  Greek  works.  In 
this  character,  he  was  both  employed  in  the  im- 
pression of,  and  had  the  chief  concern  in  editing, 
many  folio  editions  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
other  sumptuous  editions,  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  society.  Claude  Morel  left  three 
sons,  viz.,  Charles,  Claude,  and  Giles,  concern- 
ing whom  little  more  is  recorded,  than  that  the 
first  and  third  also  signalized  themselves  in  the 
typographical  profession. 

1&6.  Died,PAVt.  Stephens,  son  of  the  second 
Henry.  He  was  bom  probably  in  or  about  the 
year  1566;  and  received  his  education  chiefly  at 
Geneva,  and  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  house  of 
his  father,  whose  parental  solicitude  in  his  behalf 
is  pleasingly  evinced  by  an  epistle  prefixed  to 
the  Noclet  Attica  of  Aulus  Gellius,  printed  by 
Heniy,  PariHii,  1589.  When  Paul  had  com- 
pleted his  juvenile  studies,  he  began  at  an  early 
age  to  travel ;  and  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  visited  various  seats  of  learning,  and 
formed  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  age ;  which  he  was  care- 
ful afterwards  to  cherish  and  increase.  The 
periods  of  his  difiierent  excursions  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  improvement,  cannot  at  present 
be  accurately  defined:  but  it  appears,  that  at 
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interrals  he  took  an  early  share  in  the  labour*  of 
his  father's  IwprimerU,  repeating  as  opportunity 
served,  bis  visits  to  distant  places.  Probably 
with  a  more  particular  view  of  improving  him- 
self in  the  typographic  art,  in  1695,  he  was  at 
Heidelberg,  with  Jerome  Commeliu,  an  eminent 
printer  there :  and  from  thence,  by  his  father's 
direction,  proceeded  to  Lyons,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  skill  and  experience  of  John  Tomasius, 
king's  printer  of  that  city.  That  he  was  some 
time  resident  in  London,  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  year  which  followed  the  decease  of  Henry, 
is  considered  as  the  first  of  Paul's  typographical 
career.  His  professional  mark  was  generally 
the  paternal  one,  Olivia  cum  viro  atUtanU,  with 
the  legend.  Noli  a/(itm  u^)era :  sometimes,  cum 
vhro  geitieilante,  and  the  words  Rami  ut  ego  in- 
tmnr  dejkacti  nmt.  He  occasionallv  aaofXed. 
that  variety  of  the  mark,  which  had  been  used 
by  his  uncle,  the  second  Francb ;  and  in  some 
instances  added  embellishments  of  his  own  in- 
vention.   He  died  at  about  seventy  yesrs  of  age. 

Paul  became  an  author  at  an  early  age.  His 
father  Henry,  himself  an  indifferent  though  pro- 
lific Latin  poet,  was  particularly  solicitous  that 
his  son  should  become  a  proficient  in  that  species 
of  composition.  Mention  is  made  with  com- 
mendation of  Patdi  Stephani  venioMt  epigram- 
matiatm  Grmcormn  Anthologue  Latinii  venibtu, 
imdefvtdem  Juvenilia.  Genvie,  1593,  ap.  Fran- 
oiscum  le  Preux.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  poetical 
efforts,  is  the  monody  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
prefixed  to  the  Concordantia  Grtee.  Nov.  Tetta- 
menti,  anni.  1600. 

1036,  AjirtZ  9.  Died,  Francis  Bacon,  viscount 
St.  Albans,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Of 
the  advancement  and  ruin  of  this  great  philoso- 
pher, lawyer,  and  politician,  the  space  allotted 
the  brief  notices  ot  this  work  will  not  admit  of 
amplification.  He  was  bom  in  London,  January 
22,  1661,  and.educated  at  Cambridge.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  France,  in  the  suite  of 
sir  Amias  Pawlet,  ambassador  to  that  court. 
During  his  residence  there  he  wrote  an  acute 
piece  on  the  state  of  Europe,  which  displayed 
gpreat  observation,  though  he  was  then  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  On  nis  return  to  England  he 
entered  Gray's  inn,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  counsel- 
lors. But  by  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who  was  at  enmity  with  Cecil,  Bacon 
lost  those  advantages  at  court  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  expected.  In  1593  he  was  cho- 
sen member  of  parliament  for  Middlesex.  On 
the  accession  of  James  I.  he  obtained  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  in  1604  was  appointed  one 
of  the  king's  council,  with  a  pension.  In  1617 
he  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the  g^reat  seal ;  and 
two  years  after  constituted  high  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  at  which  time  he  was  advanced 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Verulum, 
and  the  year  following  was  created  viscount  St. 
Albans.  In  1 620  he  published  the  most  elaborate 
of  all  his  works,  the  Noman  Orgaaon  Scienti- 
arum,   (page    467,  ante,)   shewing   a   perfect 


method  of  exercising  the  faculty  of  reason. 
The  year  following  hie  was  accused  in  parlia- 
ment of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  high 
office,  which  heavy  charge  being  admitted  by 
his  own  confession,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  dG40,000,  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  for  ever  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  any  office.  He  was  soon  restored  to 
liberty,  haii  his  fine  remitted,  and  wassommoned 
to  the  first  parliament  of  king  Charles.  After 
this  diwraoe,  he  went  into  retirement,  where  he 
devotecfhimsdf  to  his  studies.  Notwithstanding 
his  pension  of  £1800  a  year,  and  his  patermu 
estate,  which  was  worth  £700  a  year,  his  liberal- 
ity was  so  great,  that  at  his  death  his  debts 
amounted  to  JC22,000.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  St.  Michael's  church,  at  St.  Albans. 
His  writings  are  an  inestimable  treasure  of 
sound  wisdom.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon, 
that  knowledge  was  the  same  as  power.  His 
own  life  unfortunately  showed  that  there  might 
be  great  knowledge  without  power.  Subsequent 
philoBopheis  have  agreed  that  knowledge  is  what 
Bacon  described  it,  onlv  when  combined  with 
moral  excellence,  which,  tnough  apt  to  be  favoured 
and  improved  by  knowledge,  is  not  always  found 
in  its  company.  I<ord  Bacon,  speaking  of  books, 
says, "  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  among  the  causes 
of  want ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh 
a  show  rather  of  supeinuity  than  lack ;  which 
surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  notlo  be  remedied  by 
making  no  more  books,  but  by  making  more 
good  books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of  Moses, 
might  devour  the  serpents  of  tne  enchanters." 
1626,  Dec.  7.  Died,  Sir  John  Davies,  apoet 
and  judge,  who  was  bom-at  Chisgrove,  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  educated  at  Oxford,  and  from  thence 
removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  James  I.  conferred  on  him  the  hononr 
of  knighthood,  and  made  him  attorney-general 
for  Ireland.  In  1626  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  in  London,  but  died 
shortly  after  of  an  apoplexy.  He  wrote  a  valu- 
able book  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  1612,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted.  His  poetical 
works,  of  which  that  entitled  Notce  Teiptian  is 
the  principal,  were  collected  and  published  in 
1773,  12mo.  Among  his  works,  are  twenty-^x 
short  poems  entitled  Hymnt  to  Aitreaa,  each  of 
which  is  an  acrostic*  on  the  words  ElizabetAa 
Regina,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  elegant  com- 
positions of  this  descnptioo  in  any  language. 
His  prose  works  were  printed  in  one  volume 


*  A  Greek  tenn,  atgnUying  literally  the  beKinnlngof  a 
line  or  verse.  An  acrostic  is  a  number  of  verses  so  coo. 
trired,  that  the  first  letters  oS  each  belnp  read  In  the  order 
la  which  they  stand,  shall  form  some  name  or  other  wonL 
According:  to  some  authorities,  a  writer  named  Porphyrins 
Optatianos,  who  flourished  in  the  fburth  century,  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic  (see  page  sgg 
aiUt).  The  acrostic  being  addressed  merely  to  the  eye, 
and  conveyiog  no  pleasure  either  to  the  imagination  or 
to  the  ear,  cannot  of  course  add  to  the  poetical  elfect  of 
the  lines  which  it  ornaments,  any  more  than  would  the 
printing  of  the  initial  letters  in  a  dllfcrent  coloured  ink. 
But  it  is  sometimes  useful,  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  in 
recollecting  such  verses  as  are  composed  only  to  he  got 
by  heart,  for  the  sake  of  the  ttets,  of  which  tliey  Ann  a 
summary. 
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8vo.  in  1786.  He  married  Eleanor  Touchet, 
dauriiter  of  lord  Audley,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
piopiietess,  and  printed  several  pampUeta  filled 
with  predictions  and  revelations.  She  died  in 
the  year  1652.  Lady  Daviei  was  also  a  most 
prolific  anagrammatiat,*  and  scareely  yielded  in 
that  art  to  Mrs.  Mary  Fage,  who  flourished  at 
this  time,  and  is  considers  the  greatest  writer 
of  acrostics  and  anagrams  that  England  ever 
produced.  We  learn  from  Camden,  that  the  art 
of  making  auagrams  began  to  flourish  in  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  he 
tells  us,  he  knew  some  who  had  bestowed  many 
idle  hours  herein  with  good  success,  albeit  our 
English  names,  running  rough  with  cragged 
consonants,  are  not  so  smooth  and  easy  for  trans- 
position as  the  French  and  Italian.  Accordingly, 
Camden  furnished  us  with  but  one  English  ana- 
gram, which  is  the  following,  on  Charles  I. 

Charles  Junes  Steoait  "  Claims  ArOiur't  seat." 

In  a  New  Help  to  DUeovne,  12mo.  London, 
1684,  we  have  an  English  anagram,  with  a  very 
quaint  epigrammatic  "  exposition." 

TOiST^— A  SOTT. 

A  toast  Is  like  a  sot ;  or,  wbat  is  most 
.Comparattre,  a  sot  Is  like  a  toast ; 
For  when  their  substances  in  liqnor  sink. 
Both  properly  are  said  to  be  in  diink. 

Anagrams,  says  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  were  reiy  often 
devoted  to  the  personal  attachments  of  love  or 
friendship.     Cvaioiitiet  of  Literature, -^oVin. 

*  Anafframmatism  or  matagrammatism  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  more  accurate  term)  is  a  Greek  componnd,  and 
Is  defined  by  Camden  to  lie  "  the  dissolution  of  a  name, 
truly  written  Into  its  letters  as  tta  elements,  and  a  new 
connexion  at  it  by  tran^oaitlon,  without  addition,  sub- 
traction, or  chance  at  any  letter  into  dUtoent  words, 
maklur  some  perfect  sense  apiiUcable  to  the  person 
named."  And  tUs,  the  same  laborious  antiior  mrther 
informs  as,  "  is  the  only  quintessence  that  hitherto  the 
alchymy  at  wit  could  draw  out  of  names."  Bee  the 
BibHatkeca  Bmiit  PIdlotopkica  of  Lepenius,  published  at 
nankfbrt  on  the  Maine  in  Itn.  He  enumerates  thirty- 
live  treatises  on  anagiammattcal  suhlects,  aU  but  about 
five,  which  were  written  by  Germans.  Among  tiie  five 
alluded  to  is  a  collection  of  anagrams  and  chrononrams, 
published  In  London,  1013,  by  one  J.  Cheeke,  an  Engllsb- 
maa.  As  f^  as  science  may  be  recommended  by  the 
antiquity  of  its  origin,  anagtunmatism  has  every  thing  In 
its  fkvour,  since  there  is  ground  for  assuming,  that  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver  hlmsdf, 
whose  mystical  tnuUtlons,  caUed  Caiala,  communicated 
by  him  to  the  chosen  seventy,  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  ttian  so  many  anagrams. 
At  least  it  Is  certain,  that  among  the  various  species  at 
cabalistlcal  lore.  In  which  the  Jews  delighted ;  the  one 
called  tbe  mnra  was  precisely  synonymous  with  what  we 
understand  by  anagnmmatism }  and  hence  the  ancient 
cabalists  were  of  opinion,  that  there  was  not  a  word  in 
the  whole  Mosaic  law  which  did  not  contain  some  hidden 
mystery,  that  might,  by  this  means,  be  dlsdoeed.  Upon 
this  psindple  they  discovered  the  Hebrew  wixrd  for 
"grace"  in  the  name  of  Noah,  the  words  "  he  shall 
receive"  in  that  of  Messiah,  and  In  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  anagrammaUcal  ai^lation,  "  our  holy 
mistress."  After  the  Jews,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
been  the  earliest  cultivators  of  this  mystical  learning. 
And  In  order  of  time,  tbe  next  people  oiat  evinced  any 
passionate  attachment  to  this  andent  art,  are  the  French, 
who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  about  the  time  of  nands 
I.  began,  as  Camden  tdls  us,  "to  distill  their  wits  herein," 
and  Louis  Xltl.  retained  at  his  court  Thomas  Billon,  a 
Provencal,  as  a  sort  of  anagrammatist  laureate,  with  an 
annual  pension  of  twelve  hundred  Uvres.  The  Italians 
and  Germans  have  also  dimlayed  a  great  deal  of  ugenuity 
in  this  kind  of  writing. 


1626.  Died,  John  Lboatb,  eitisen  and  sta- 
tioner, of  London,  and  printer  to  the  universiu 
of  Cambridge,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
in  1589.  He  married  Agatha,  the  daugnter  of 
Christopher  Barker,  printer  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
(see  page  433  ante,)  by  whom  he  had  eleven 
children;  the  eldest,  John,  was  also  a  printer, 
and  succeeded  in  the  license  to  print  Thomas 
Thomas's  Dietionary.  In  1606  John  Legate,  the 
elder,  printed  the  seventh  etlition  of  Thomas's 
Dictionary,  wherein  he  used  the  impression  of 
the  ALMA  MATER  Cantabbioia,  and  about  it, 

HINC  LVCEM  ET   POCVLA  SACRA. 

1627.  THOMAsBucKsucceededCantrellLeme 
as  printer  to  the  umversity  of  Cambridge.  He 
had  held  the  office  from  1606. 

1627.  Died,  Francis  Satarv  se  Bre  ves,  who 
projected  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the 
Arabic  Bihle.  He  was  bom  towards  the  close 
of  the  rixteenth  centurr ;  and  was  early  em- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  tne  court.  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  re- 
mained twenty-two  years.  On  his  letum,  about 
1611,  Henry  IV.  sent  him  to  Rome,  as  ambas- 
sador in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  I>uiing  his 
residence  at  the  paiwl  court,  be  attempted  the 
publication  of  the  Arahie  Bibk,  as  the  means  ot 
reclaiming  the  Mohammedans  from  their  enois, 
for  which  he  considered  the  dispersion  of  verna- 
cular translations  most  peculiarly  adapted.  With 
this  design,  he  established  an  oriental  press,  at 
which  nothing  more  than  the  Ptalnu  was  ever 
printed.  Of  these  there  were  two  editions,  one 
of  the  Arabic  only,  translated  from  the  Greek, 
and  printed  in  1614 ;  and  the  other  from  the 
Syriac,  with  a  Latin  version,  printed  in  the  same 
year.  Both  of  them  in  4to.  He  engaged  Sdalac 
and  Sionita,  as  editors  and  correctors.  From 
some  cause,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work 
was  dropped.  In  1616  Savaiy  returned  to  Paris, 
taking  with  him  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  his  printer, 
Stephen  Paulin,  who  established  the  oriental 
press  in  that  city,  under  his  patronage ;  and  with 
a  liberality  characteristic  of  a  great  mind,  he 
lent  his  types  to  those  who  were  desirous  of 
printing  works  in  the  oriental  languages.  On 
his  decease,  the  English  and  Dutch  made  pro- 
posals for  the  puidiase  of  his  types,  and  his 
oriental  manuscripts,  of  which  he  had  brought 
ninety-seven  from  the  east ;  but  the  whole  were 
bought  by  the  king  of  France.  Ilie  types  are 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  the  royal  printing  office. 
Savary  published  an  account  of  his  traveb,  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  recommended  the  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  by  certain  conquests 
in  ue  east. 

1627.  The  plate  of  the  stationers'  company 
was  pledged  to  raise  dC840,  towards  a  loan  to 
king  Charles  I.;  and  in  1638,  three  bills  of  sale 
of  plate  were  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  to 
Dr.  Eden,  Walter  TerriU,  and  John  Burmge, 
for  £100  each. 

1628,  July  19.  When  kingCharies  I.  printed 
his  speech  on  the  dissolution  of  die  pariuonent, 
which  excited  such  genend  discontent,  some  one 
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printed  queen  Elizabeth's  last  speech ,  to  aocom- 
vmj  Charles's.  This  was  presented  to  the  lane 
by  his  own  printer,  John  Bill,  not  from  a  politico 
motiye,  but  merely  by  way  of  complaint,  that 
another  had  printed,  without  leave  or  license, 
that  which,  as  king's  printer,  he  asserted  was  his 
own  copyright.  Charles  does  not  appear  to 
have  bc«n  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  observed, 
"  yon  printer*,  print  anything."  Three  gentle- 
men of  the  bed-chamber,  continues  the  writer, 
commended  Mr.  Bill  very  much,  and  prayed 
him  to  come  oftener  with  such  rarities  to  the 
king,  because  they  might  do  some  good. 

1628.  The  Countai  of  Lincoln^ i  Nursery. 
This  is  a  small  but  valuable  tract,  written  by 
Elizabeth  countess  of  Lincoln,  and  is  addressed 
to  her  dau^hter-tn-law,  Bridget,  countess  of 
Lincoln.  A  judicious  writer  observes,  this  work 
is  an  excellent  proof  of  her  good  sense,  being 
full  of  fine  arguments,  and  capable  of  convinc- 
ing any  one,  that  is  capable  of  conviction,  of  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  motheis  nursing 
their  own  children, — she  herself  being  the  mo- 
ther of  seven  sons  and  nine  daughters.  By  her 
ladyship's  speaking  of  it  as  the  first  work  of  hers 
ever  printed,  one  would  imagine  she  had  written 
more,  but  nothing  else  has  been  found. 

1629.  In  this  year,  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  was 
in  great  distress'  from  sickness.  Charles  I.  sent 
bim  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which,  sir 
Walter  Scott  justly  says,  would  be  no  trifling 
gift  for  a  poOT  bard,  even  in  the  present  day. 
Jonson  acknowledged  the  royal  generosity  in  a 
grateful  epigram,  which  turns  upon  a  decla- 
ration that  Charles  was  possessed  of  both  the 
gift  of  curing  the  king's  evil,  and  the  poet's  evil 
— ^povertj ;  but  his  gratitude  seems  to  have  been 
much  of  that  kind  which  consists  in  a  lively  an- 
ticipation of  future  favours,  for,  in  the  very  next 
year,  we  have  him  petitioning  that  his  pension  of 
a  hundred  merks  may  be  made  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  kumMe  peiitton  o/poor  Btn, 

To  M<  bat  of  mmutrclu,  mmMtert,  and  nun. 

Kino  Chaklei  : 

DoCh  hnmbljr  show  it, 

To  your  majetty,  your  poet: 
That,  vhereu  yoar  royal  father, 
James  the  blessed,  pleased  the  rather, 
Of  his  special  grace  to  letters. 
To  make  all  the  moses  debtors 
To  his  boanty,  by  extension 
Of  a  free  poetic  {lesion, 
A  large  hundred  merks  annuity, 
To  be  given  me  in  gratuity, 
For  done  service,  and  to  come } 

And  tliat  tills  so  accepted  sum. 
Or  dispensed  in  booln  or  bread, 
(For  vritl>  l>oth  the  muse  was  fed), 
Hafb  drawn  on  me  ttam  the  times 
An  tlie  envy  of  the  rhymes. 
And  tlie  rattlinr  pit-pat  noise 
Of  the  less  poettc  boys, 
ynien  tlieir  pop-guns  aim  to  liit 
With  their  peUds  of  smaU  wit 
Farts  of  me  (they  Judged)  decayed. 
But  we  last  out  still  unlayed. 

Please  your  msjesty  to  make. 
Of  yoor  grace  for  goodness*  sake,' 
ntoae  your  father's  merks  your  pounds : 
Let  thai  8|dte,  wliich  now  abounds. 
Then  go  on  and  do  its  worst  j 
Tills  would  all  their  envy  burst : 
And  so  warm  the  poet's  tongue, 
You'd  read  a  snake  in  his  next  song. 


The  king  accordingly  having  received  a  sur- 
render of  the  patent  mr  the  former  annuity,  was 
pleased  to  grant  a  new  one  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  "  one  terce  of  Spanish  wine  yeariy, 
out  of  our  store  of  wines  remaining  in  our  cellars 
within  the  palace  of  Whitehall;"  and  this  "-in 
consideration  of  the  acceptable  service  done  unto 
us  and  our  said  father,  by  the  said  Benjamin 
Jonson,  and  especially  to  encouraeg  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  those  services  of  his  wit  and  pen  which 
we  have  enjoined  unto  him,  and  which  we  ex- 
pect from  him."  This  patent  is  dated  March  26, 
and  its  efficacy  was  shewn  in  about  two  months 
by  an  epigram  on  the  qneen  then  lying  in  on  the 
b%rlh  Of  ojprince,— afterwards  Charles  II. 

1629.  The  secret  bibliographical  history  of 
these  times  would  show  the  extraordinary  state 
of  the  press  in  the  trade  of  BU>leM.  The  writer 
of  a  curious  pamphlet  exposes  the  combination 
of  those  called  king's  pnnters,  with  their  con- 
trivances to  keep  up  the  price  of  bibles  ;  their 
correspondence  with  the  booksellers  of  Scotland 
and  Dublin,  by  which  means  they  retained  the 
privilege  in  their  own  hands.  Printing  of  Eng- 
lish bibles  was  an  article  of  open  trade  ;  every 
one  printed  at  the  lowest  price,  and  as  last  as 
their  presses  would  allow.  Even  thote  who  were 
dignified  as  "  his  majesty's  printers"  were  among 
these  manufacturers,  and  they  got  bibles  printed 
cheaper  at  Edinburgh.  In  tnis  year,  when  folio 
bibles  were  wanted,  the  Cambridge  printers  sold 
them  at  ten  shillings  in  quires  ;  on  this  the 
Londoners  set  six  printing  houses  at  work,  and, 
to  annihilate  the  Cambridgians,  printeda  similar 
folio  bible,  but  sold  with  it  five  hundred  quarto 
Roman  bibles,  and  five  hundred  quarto  English, 
at  five  shillings  a  book  ;  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  folio  bibles,  by  keeping  them  down  under 
the  cost  price.  Another  competition  arose  among 
those  who  printed  English  bibles  in  HoUan<^ 
in  duodecimo,  with  an  English  imprint,  for  half 
the  price  even  of  the  lowest  in  London.  Twelve 
thousand  of  these  duodecimo  bibles,  with  notes, 
fabricated  in  Holland,  usually  by  our  fugitive 
sectarians,  were  seized  by  the  king's  printers,  as 
contrary  to  the  statute.*  Such  was  this  shameful 
war  of  bibles — ^folios,  quartos,  and  duodecimos, 
which  were  for  some  rime  suffered  to  be  printed 
upon  bad  paper,  and  so  corrupted  that  no  books 
ever  yet  swarmed  with  such  innumerable  errata. 
See  1632  port. 

1629.  The  first  motion  relative  to  printing 
and  publishing  of  books  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  made  by  Mr.  Seldon ; — be  moved  to 
make  a  law  to  regulate  printing  and  publishing, 
and  to  restrict  the  decrees  of  the  star  chamber. 

1629.  Geobge  Purslowe  printed  the  fol- 
lowing curious  book,  Newa  out  of  Purgatory. 
Onely  such  a  Jest  as  his  Jigge,  fit  for  gentleaien 
to  laugh  at  an  houre,  &c.    Published  by  an  old 

*  ScmtUla,  or  a  Ught  broken  Mo  iarke  tPardksaises;  ^ 
some  Printen,  tieeping  Stalionen,  and  comUainf  B«at- 
tellert;  in  which  it  only  a  touch  of  their  foretimlamr  amd 
ingroaing  of  Bookt  in  PnttaUt,  md  rapring  them  to  om- 
eeatne  prisee.  Left  to  the  eoneideration  of  the  higlk  and 
hononr&bte  Houae  of  Portiament,  now  OMtembtod.  LoMdunt 
No  where  to  be  told,  but  tome  wkisre  to  ie  ti>e»,    iStl. 
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companion  of  his,  Robin  Goodfellow.  Richard 
Tailton.  London :  printed  for  and  to  be  sold  by 
Francis  Grove,  on  Snow  Hill,  at  the  signe  of 
the  Wind  Mill,  neere  unto  St.  SepuTchre's 
Church.  Richard  Tarlton  was  a  celebrated 
actor,  writer,  and  jester ;  he  died  Sept.  3,  1588. 

1629.  The  Merchandizes  of  Popish  Priettt ;  or 
a  Discovery  of  the  Jesuites  Trumpery,  newly 
packed  in  England ;  laying  open  to  the  vmrld 
how  cunningly  they  cheate  and  abuse  people,  with 
their  false,  deeeitftdl,  and  counterfeit  Wares. 
Written  in  French  by  John  Chaisaman,  and 
truly  translated  into  English.  Printed  at  Lon- 
don, for  Henry  Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop,  on  London  Bridge.    Small  4to. 

16^,  Oct.  28.  The  company  of  stationers 
were  called  upon  for  J660  4s.  as  their  quota*  of 
jG4,300  expended  by  the  city  for  pageants  and 
other  solemnities,  and  beauufying  the  city,  on 
the  late  entrance-time  of  his  majesty  passing 
through  the  same  for  his  coronation,!  and  for 
other  necessary  and  public  services  of  the  city. 

1630.  Humphry  Lownes  gave  j£20  to  the 
stationers'  company.  He  was  elder  brother  of 
Matthew  Lowues,  (noticed  at  page  476  ante,) 
and  was  bom  about  1566.  He  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  William  Lownes,  in  1580.  His  first 
shop  was  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  and  he 
lived  afterwards  at  the  Star  on  Bread-street-hill. 
He  was  underwarden  in  1616,  and  1626.  There 
was  an  earlier  Humphry  Lownes,  who  was  upper 
warden  in  1615,  and  died  before  1620.  The 
name  of  Lownes  was  long  famous  in  the  trade. 

1629.  Among  the  most  eminent  English  book- 
binders, of  early  times,  the  family  of  Ferrars 
stands  distinguished  for  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 

£layed  in  their  works.  They  were  settled  at 
little  Gedding,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  is  chiefly  known  for 
the  ascetic  piety  of  its  members ;  but  as  industry 
formed  an  essential  part  of  their  rule,  the  family 
was  taught  the  art  of  bookbinding  in  all  its 
parts.  The  fame  of  their  work  reached  the  ears 
of  Charles  I.  to  whom  a  splendid  Concordance 
of  the  Four  Evangelists  was  exhibited,  adorned 
with  many  beautiful  pictures,  and  bouud  by  one 
of  Nicholas  Ferrars'  nieces,  "  all  wrought  in 
f;old,  in  a  new  and  most  elegant  fashion."  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  in  his  EccleHattical  Biography, 
vol.  V.  has  given  several  instances  of  the  magni- 
ficent works  executed  by  individuals  of  this 
family. 

1630.  The  Cferman  Intelligencer.  Nathaniel 
Butter,  the  active  newsmonger  of  the  times, 
was  influenced  bv  his  interest  to  tell — "News, 
old  news,  and  sucn  news  as  you  never  heard  of;" 
— and  converted  his  Weekly  Neuts  into  half- 
yearly  columns,  under  the  above  title. 

1630.  Died,  John  Kepler,  acelebrated  Ger- 
man astronomer,  and  author  of  many  valuable 
discoveries  in  that  science.    He  was  bom  De- 


*  Thla  wu  regulated  mccordine  to  the  proportion  of 
140  qaarters  of  com  (at  which  the  companv  of  stationera 
were  ta  general  rated  on  an  aaseasment  for  provisionsj  to 

10.000. 

t  King  Chylei  I.  waa  croirned  Feb.  2,  IS«8, 


cember  27, 1571,  at  Weil,  near  Wirtembetg.  In 
the  year  1620,  he  published,  at  Sagan,  a  consi- 
derable town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  some  Ephemer- 
ides,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  the  earliest 
attempts  at  printing  in  that  town;  as  the  co- 
lophon to  his  book  states,  that  the  printing 
of  it  was  commenced  at  Lintz,  and  finished  at 
Sagan.  It  was  executed  in  the  ducal  printing 
ofiice,  which  (as  we  learn  from  one  of  Kepler's 
dedications)  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1630. 

It  appears  that  Kepler  had  been  living  at 
Lintz,  where  he  had  published  several  of  his 
works ;  but  when  in  the  year  1627  or  1628,  some 
civil  commotions  overthrew  the  printing  establish- 
ment, and  compelled  the  printer  to  fly,  he  began 
to  look  out  for  some  quiet  place  of  residence, 
where  he  might  pursue  his  celestial  observations. 
At  this  conjuncture  he  found  a  friend  in  Albert 
duke  of  Friesland  and  Sagan,  -who  granted  him 
a  house  and  an  annual  pension,  and  likewise 
promised  him  a  press :  he  look  up  his  residence 
at  Sagan  in  the  month  of  July,  1628.  He  had 
previously  purchased  a  supply  of  types,  figures, 
KC,  with  which  his  former  Ephemeris  had  been 
printed,  and  these  he  brou^t  with  him :  his 
press  appears  to  have  been  furnished  to  him 
before  the  close  of  1628.  He  continued  here 
until  his  death. 

1630.  Died,  Frederick  Morel  the  younger, 
who  was  probably  exceeded  in  learning  by  none 
of  the  Parisian  printers  contemporary  with 
Robert  or  Henry  Stephens;  and  lie  certainly 
surpassed  the  greater  part  of  them  in  diligence, 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  impressions, 
and  in  the  special  labour  which  he  bestowed 
upon  them.  To  this  ardent  typographer  scholars 
are  indebted  for  the  first  appearance  of  many 
curious  Greek  tracts  and  larger  works,  dieologi- 
cal,  rhetorical,  poetical,  and  scientific,  which 
he  drew  from  the  repositories  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  and  generally  illustrated  with  able 
translations;  imitating  in  poetical  works  the 
measures  of  the  Greek  originals.  Perhaps  so 
many  literary  honours  were  scarcely  ever  ac- 
cumulated upon  any  other  individual.  Mait- 
taire  observes,  that  he  was  appointed  "T^o- 
graphus  Regius,"  "Regius  Interpres,"  Pro- 
fessor utriusque  Linguie  et  Eloquentix,"  Archi. 
typographus,  (probably  a  newly  created  distinc- 
tion,) and  lastly,  "  Professorum  Regiorum  De. 
canus."  Many  of,  or  perhaps  all  these  honours 
he  bore,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  are 
certified  by  the  subscription  found  in  his  impres- 
sion- of  the  Acta  Concilii  Nicemi,  onnt  1699, 
that  in  his  person  the  offices  of  Professor  Regi- 
us, and  Archi  typographus  Regius,  were  then 
united ;  and  we  observe  a  similar  combination 
of  other  honours  of  his  incidentally  mentioned 
in  several  other  of  his  impressions :  "  De  quanto 
honoris  culmine,"  (says  Maittaiie,)  "  nunc  tem- 
poris  decidit  ars  typographica !" 

La  Caille  believes  that  Frederic  Morel  (the 
younger)  was  appointed  king's  printer  in  gene- 
ral, so  early  as  in  the  year  1581 ,  nis  father  being 
then  living.    This  title  waa  fully  confirmed  to 
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him  at  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  1583;  from 
which  period  he  continued  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession with  extraordinary  zeal  and  diligence 
almost  thirty-four  years.  He  had  possession  of 
his  father's  residence,  tn  via  Jacohcea ;  and 
instead  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  his  father's  usual 
mark,  he  sometimes  distinguished  his  title-pages 
with  the  "  insigne  Fontis:"  sometimes  he  used 
the  device  common  to  the  "  Impressores  regii," 
with  or  without  the  motto :  sometimes  he  ex- 
hibited the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre,  or  of 
France  only :  occasionally  the  arms  of  those  to 
whom  he  inscribed  his  impressions,  or  the  heads 
(or  portraits)  of  the  authors,  or  some  medallion 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  volume. 

As  a  commentator,  he  particularly  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  very  learned  notes  on  Lihanitis, 
and  on  the  Sylva  of  Statins;  vfhich  include 
corrections  and  illustrations  of  various  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Latin  tragedy,  entitled  Alexander  Severus,  and 
translated  into  Greek  metres  several  portions  of 
different  Latin  poets. 

It  is  related  that  whilst  Frederick  Morel  was 
attentively  engaged  upon  his  Latin  version  of 
Libanius,he  was  informed  that  his  wife, Isabella 
Duchesne,  daughter  of  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  College  Royale,  was  very  ill.  He  answered, 
I  have  only  two  or  three  periods  to  translate, 
and  will  then  go  to  see  her.  The  messenger  re- 
turned to  inform  him  she  was  dying.  I  have 
but  two  words  to  write,  said  he,  and  will  be 
with  you  presently.  At  leng^th  they  came  to 
announce  to  him  that  his  wife  had  expired.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it,  he  replied — she  was  an  ex- 
cellent woman.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
he  seldom  connected  himself  with  any  other  of 
the  Parisian  printers  ;  but  about  the  year  1600, 
Frederick  availed  himself  of  the  subsidiary  press, 
and  professional  assistance  of  his  brother  Claude. 
Maittaire  observes,  that  from  this  time,  the  care 
of  many  impressions  was  left  wholly  to  Claude, 
though  some  continued  occasionally  to  exhibit 
the  name  of  Frederick.  The  same  author  thus 
notices  this  illustrious  family: — ^"Late  viguit 
Morellorimi  nomen ;  quorum  Typographeum  ab 
anno  1557,  ad  1646,  celebratum...diutius  quam 
uUum  aliud,  si  Stephanos  excipias,  literarise 
republics  operam  suam  indefessam  consecravit." 

1631,  Jan.  9.  The  Steedish  ItUelligeneer,viilh 
a  portrait  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden, 
half-yearly,  by  N.  Butter.*  In  the  preface,  in 
1632,  he  says,  "  Now  the  third  time  revised, 
corrected,  and  augmented."  We  are  assured 
that "  very  good  use  have  also  been  made  of  the 
Weekly  Currantoes,  which  if  a  man  of  judg- 
ment read,  he  shall  find  very  true  and  very 
punctual ;  whosoever  will  be  cunning  in  the 
places  and  persons  of  Germany,  and  would 
understand  her  wars,  let  him  not  despise  her 
currantoes."    Butter  had  for  his  compiler,  Wil. 


*  In  the  cattlogne  of  the  Gordonstoon  llbnuy  la  de- 
•cribed  a  cnrioiu  copy  of  the  StcediMh  Intelligencer,  with 
a  great  variety  of  tracts  relattog  to  OustaTiis  Adolphiu, 
king  of  Sweden,  l7n-0>  which  was  sold  for  jf  is  liK. 


liam  Watts,  of  Caius  college,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  he  was  educated  for  other  labours; 
and  tf  whom  Vossius  speaks  as  doctutitmu  et 
clarissimui  Wattitu,  que  optime  de  Historia 
meruit.  He  was  bom  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
travelled  into  many  countries,*  and  on  his 
return  was  made  coaplain  to  Charles  I.  He 
suffered  much  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
present  at  many  engagements  in  the  field.  He 
died  on  board  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1649. 
Watts  began  several  numbers  of  News  book*,  in 
the  English  tongue,  (more  than  forty)  contain- 
ing the  occurrence  alone  in  the  wars  between 
the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  Germans.  William 
Watts  may,  therefore,  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  be 
deemed  the  Gallo  Belgicut  of  England. 

1631.  LucRETiA  Easte,  widow  of  Thomas 
Easte,  (noticed  at  page  448  ante,)  gave  a  legacy 
of  £20  to  the  stationers'  company,  for  a  piece  of 
plate. 

1631.  Mr.  Busby  gave  the  stationers'  com- 
pany £t  "for  a  meeting."  At  that  time  the 
fixed  sum  of  £6  was  frequently  given  by  in- 
dividuals for  the  attendance  of  the  lively  on  the 
funerals  of  their  husbands  and  wives. 

1631.  Thomas  Harper  printed  the  play  of 
Ctesar  and  Pompev,  a  Roman  tragedy,  declaring 
their  wars,  out  of  whose  events  is  erected  the 
proposition,  only  a  just  man  is  a  freeman.  By 
George  Chapman.  At  London,  for  Godfrey 
Edmonson  and  Thomas  Alchome. 

1631.  A  tragi-coraedy,  called  Match  mee  m 
London.  As  it  hath  beene  often  presented;  first 
at  the  Bell  in  St.  John-street,  and  lately  at  the 
private  house  in  Drury-lane,  called  the  Phcenix. 

81  non  hia  utere  meciun. 

Written  by  Tho.  Dekker.  London  :  printed  by 
B.  Alsop  and  T.  Faucett,  for  H.  Serle,  at  the 
Tyger's  head,  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard. 

All  this  writer's  plays  are  remarkably  scarce, 
as  well  as  those  which  he  wrote  himself,  as  those 
written  in  conjunction  with  Webster. 

Thomas  Dekker  exceeds  most  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  in  whimsical  drollery;  but  yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  humour,  glances  at  the  deepest 
and  most  touching  of  human  emotions.  He  was 
satirized  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Poetaster,  under 
the  name  of  Crispanus,  but  Dekker  retorted  in 
Satyromastix ;  or,  Untrusing  of  the  Httmomvus 
Poet.    He  died  in  1638. 

1631.  If  the  benefactors  of  mankind  deserve 
to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  no  apology 
will  be  necessary  for  inserting  in  this  work  uie 
name  of  sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  died  in  this 
year.  He  was  the  projector  of  that  gigantic 
undertaking  for  supplying  London  with  water, 
which  has  since  been  incorporated  under  the 

*  In  the  books  ot  the  privy  council,  December  n,  l6n. 
there  is  a  pass  for  William  Watts,  who  was  gtiiit.  as 
chaplain,  with  sir  Albert  Moreton,  then  appcdnted  enToy 
to  the  united  province  of  Gennany  j  but  tJaipmu  w*  Ml 
to  alUno  him  to  go  to  Rome. 
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deaignatioii  of  the  "New  River  Company." 
This  scheme,  although  the  greatest  undertaking 
ever  attempted  by  an  individual,  and  the  source 
of  accumulating  immense  wealth,  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  great  man  whose  mind  conceived  the 
design,  and  whose  personal  exertion  achieved 
the  execution  of  it.  The  undertaking  was  com- 
menced in  1608,  and  finished  in  1613 ;  and  the 
water  is  supplied  by  uniting  two  streams  in 
Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  and  conveying  the 
same  through  various  soils  for  a  course  of  sixty 
miles.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  native  of  Denbighshire, 
and  was  knighted  by  James  I. 

1631,  May  6.  Died,  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cot- 
ton, bart,  founder  of  the  Cottonian  library; 
and  whose  arduous  labours  have  contributed  so 
much  to  illustrate  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
this  country;  whose  noble  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts  were  such  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition to  the  national  museum ;  "  whose  name," 
as  an  admirable  writer  observes,  "  must  always 
be  remembered  with  honour;  and  whose  memory 
cannot  fail  of  exciting  the  wannest  sentiments 
of  gratitude,  while  the  smallest  regard  for 
leaniing  subsists  among  us."  He  was  of  an 
ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Darton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, January  22,  1570,  and  studied  at 
Cambridge.  About  ld85,  he  went  to  London, 
and  was  admitted  into  a  society  of  antiquaries, 
who  met  at  stated  seasons  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment. He  accompanied  Camden  in  his  travels 
through  the  kingdom,  and  very  much  assisted 
him  in  canying  on  and  perfecting  his  Britannia. 
He  was  knighted  by  James  I.  and  very  much 
courted  by  the  privy  council  and  ministers  of 
state  upon  almost  every  point  relating  to  the 
constitution.  New  projects  being  contrived  to 
repair  the  royal  revenue,  which  had  been  so 
prodigally  squandered,  none  pleased  James  so 
much  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights, 
called  baronets,  and  sir  Robert  Cotton  was  the 
thirty-sixth  baionet  that  was  created.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
and  joined  in  complaining  of  those  grievances 
which  the  nation  was  said,  in  1628,  to  g^roan 
under ;  but  was  always  fur  mild  remedies,  zea- 
lous for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  king,  and 
had  no  views  but  the  nation's  advantage. 

It  M  almost  incredible  how  much  we  are  in. 
debted  to  the  library  of  sir  Robert  Cotton  for 
what  we  know  of  our  own  country.  Such  a 
man,  we  may  imagine,  must  have  had  many 
friends  and  acquaintance :  and  indeed  he  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  virtuosi  and 
learned  in  his  own  country,  but  with  many  also 
of  a  high  reputation  abroad.  He  died  May  6, 
1631 ,  aged  60  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  Thomas,  who  died  in  1662. 

1631,  Dec.  23.  Died,  Michael  Drayton,  a 
▼ery  voluminous  author,  but  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  his  writings,  shows  the  fancy 
and  feeling  of  a  true  poet.  He  was  bom  in 
Warwickshire,  in  the  year  1563.  In  1593,  he 
published  a  collection  of  pastorals,  entitled  the 
Shepherd't  Garland;  which  was  followed  by  his 
poems  of   the  Baron't  Wart,  and  EnglatuPa 


Heroical  Epittlei.  In  1613,  be  published  his 
Polyolhion,  to  which  Mr.  Selden  wrote  notes. 
It  is  constructed  in  an  uncommon  measure  of 
twelve  syllables,  and  is  a  work  entirely  unlike 
any  other  in  English  poetry,  both  in  its  subjeet, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is 
full  of  topographical  and  antiquarian  details, 
with  innumerable  allusions  to  remarkable  events 
and  persons,  as  connected  with  various  localities; 
vet  such  is  tbe'poetical  genius  of  the  author,  so 
happily  does  he  idealize  almost  every  thing  he 
touclies  on,  and  so  lively  is  the  flow  ol  his  verse, 
that  we  do  not  readily  ture  in  perusing  this  vast 
mass  of  information.  He  seems  to  have  followed 
the  manner  of  Spenser  in  his  unceasing  personi- 
fications of  natural  objects,  such  as  hills,  rivers, 
and  woods.  His  works  were  reprinted  in  1748, 
in  one  volume  folio ;  and  1753,  in  ten  volumes, 
8vo.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

The  foUoTving  lines  are  a  good  specimen  of 
his  style : 

THB  SOUL. 


-  To  show  her  powerfal  deity. 


Her  nreet  EndTtnlon  more  tx>  beantifjr. 
Into  his  aool  the  godden  doth  infiue 
The  fierv  nature  of  a  heavenly  muse ; 
Which  the  aplrlt  laboorlng  by  (he  miiid, 
Faitaketh  of  celeatlal  things  by  kind: 
For  why  the  soul  being  divine  alone. 
Exempt  tmm  groas  and  vile  cotmption. 
Of  heavenly  aecreta  incomprehensible, 
Of  which  the  dull  flesh  is  not  sensible. 
And  by  one  only  powerful  faculty. 
Yet  govemeth  a  roaltlpUdty, 
Being  essential  nnlform  in  all 
Not  to  be  severed  or  dividual ; 
Rut  in  her  function  hoMeth  her  estate 
By  powers  divine  In  her  ingenerate ; 
And  so  by  InspliaUon  conceiveth. 
What  heaven  to  her  by  divination  breathetb, 

1632,  Feb.  6.  Henry  Sherfield,  recorder  of 
the  city  of  Salisbuiy,  was  tried  in  the  star 
chamber,  and  fined  £600,  and  also  required  to 
make  acknowledgment  of  his  offence  before  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  such  persons  as  he 
should  think  proper  to  be  present.  The  crime 
for  which  this  sentence  was  inflicted,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  cathedral 
were  some  fine  paintings,  the  six  days  work  of 
the  creation,  in  four  difierent  lights  or  partitions, 
were  exquisitely  represented ;  in  several  parts  of 
it  were  figures  of  God  the  Father,  pourtrayed 
in  blue  and  red  vests,  like  little  ola  men ;  the 
head,  feet,  and  hands  naked;  in  one  place 
having  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the  sun  and 
moon ;  in  others  were  some  blunders  committed 
in  point  of  chronology,  the  godhead  being 
figured  creating  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  third 
day,  whereas  it  should  be  on  the  fourth ;  and  the 
trees  and  herbs  on  the  fourth  day,  instead  of  the 
third ;  the  fowls  on  the  third  day,  instead  of  the 
fifth  ;  and  the  creation  of  man  (from  whose  side 
the  woman  literally  rises)  on  the  fifth,  instead  of 
the  last ;  and  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  was 
represented  by  God  the  Father  in  a  deep  sleep. 
The  superstition  of  this  piece  raised  the  spleen 
of  the  recorder,  who  irreligously  and  violently 
broke  this  window;  for  whicu  the  above  sentence 
was  inflicted. 
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1632.  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas, 
the  king's  printers,  at  lyindon,  printed  an  edition 
of  the  bible  of  one  thousand  copies,  in  which  a 
serious  mistake  was  made  by  leaving  out  the 
word  twt  in  the  seventh  commandment,  causing  it 
to  read  "  Thou  shall  commit  adultery."  His 
majesty  king  Charles  I.  being  made  acquainted 
with  it  by  Dr.  William  Laud,  bishop  of  London, 
an  order  was  given  for  calling  the  printers  into 
the  star  chamber,  where,  upon  the  fact  being 
proved,  the  whole  impression  was  called  in,  and 
the  printers  fined  X3000.  With  this  fine,  or  a 
part  of  it,  a  fount  of  fair  Greek  types  and  ma- 
trices were  provided,  for  publi-shing  such  manu- 
scripts as  might  be  prepared,  and  should  be 
judged  worthy  of  publication ;  of  this  kind  were 
the  Catena  and  Theophylact,  edited  by  Lyndsell. 
The  following  is  a  copy  ol  king  Charles's  letter 
to  bishop  Laud : 

"  Most  reverend  father  in  God,  right  trusty, 
and  right  entirely  beloved  counsellor,  we  greet 
you  well.  Whereas  our  servant  Patrick  Young, 
keeper  of  our  library,  hath  lately  with  industry 
and  care,  published  in  print  an  epistle  of  Clement 
Romaniu  m  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  never 
printed  before,  and  has  done  this  to  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  and  our  great  honour;  the  manu- 
script by  which  he  printed  it  being  in  our  library. 
And  whereas,  we  further  understand,  that  the 
right  reverend  fatherinGod,  Augustin  Lyndsell, 
now  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  our  said  ser- 
vant Patrick  Young,  are  resolved  to  make  ready 
for  the  press,  one  or  more  Greek  copies  every 
year,  by  such  manuscripts  as  are  either  in  our 
library,  or  iu  the  libraries  of  our  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  if  there 
were  Greek  letter,  matrices,  and  money  ready  for 
the  work,  which  pains  of  theirs  will  tend  to  the 
great  honour  of  ourself,  this  church,  and  nation : 
we  have  thought  good  to  give  them  all  possible 
encouragement  herein.  And  do  therefore  first 
require  you,  that  the  fine  lately  imposed  by  our 
high  commissioners  upon  Robert  Barker  and 
Martin  Lucas,  for  base  and  corrupt  printing  of 
the  bible,  being  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
be  converted  to  the  present  buying  of  such  and 
so  many  Greek  letters  and  matrices  a.s  shall  be 
by  you  thought  fit  for  this  great  and  honourable 
work.  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
the  said  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas,  our 
patentees  for  printing,  or  those  which  either  now 
are,  or  shall  hereafter  succeed  them,  being  great 
gainers  by  that  patent,  which  they  hold  under 
us,  shall  at  their  own  proper  costes  and  charges 
of  ink,  paper,  and  workmanship,  print,  or  cause 
to  be  pnnted,  in  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  one 
such  volume  in  a  year,  be  it  bigger  or  less,  as 
the  right  reverend  father  aforesaid,  or  our  servant 
Patrick  Young,  or  any  other  of  our  learned  sub- 
jects shall  provide  and  make  ready  for  the  press." 

A  prior  circumstance,  indeed,  had  occurred, 
which  induced  the  government  to  be  more  vigil- 
ant on  the  biblical  press.  The  learned  Usher, 
one  day  hastening  to  preach  at  Paul's  cross,  en- 
tered tne  shop  of  one  of  the  stationers,  as  hook- 
sellers  were  then  called,  and  inquiring  for  a  bible 


of  the  London  edition,  when  he  came  to  look  fur 
his  text,  to  his  astonishment  and  his  honor,  he 
discovered  that  the  verse  was  omitted  in  the 
bible !  This  gave  the  first  occasion  of  complaint 
to  the  king  of  the  insufferable  negligence  and 
incapacity  of  the  London  press ;  and,  says  tlie 
manuscript  writer  of  this  anecdote,  first  bred  that 
great  contest  which  followed,  between  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  and  the  London  stationers, 
about  the  right  of  printing  bibles. 

In  1634,  an  edition  of  the  bible  was  printed  at 
London,  in  which  the  text  ran  (Psalm  sir.  I,) 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  it  a  God. 

Mr.  Nye  (in  his  defence  of  the  canon  of  the 
new  testament,)  tells  us  that,  in  consequence,  the 
printers  were  heavily  fined,  and  all  the  copies 
were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  king. 

In  1638,  another  error,  of  less  moment,  indeed, 
than  that  for  which  the  fine  was  imposed,  but 
rendered  important  by  the  disputes  between  the 
independents  and  episcopalians,  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  the  bible  printed  at  Cambridge,  by 
Buck  and  Daniel.  This  was  the  alteration  of 
the  word  toe  into  ye,  in  Acts  vi.  3.  The  error  was 
continued  in  several  editions,till  1685,  whenitwas 
corrected.     See  1638,  post. 

During  the  civil  wars  a  large  impression  of 
Dutch  English  bibles  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
assembly  of  divines,  for  these  three  errors : — 

Gen.  xxxvi.  24. — This  is  that  ats  that  found 
rulers  in  the  wilderness — for  mtJe. 

Ruth  iv.  13. — The  Lord  gave  her  comtptum 
— for  conception. 

Luke  xxi.  28. — Look  up,  and  lift  up  your 
hands,  for  your  condemnation  draweth  nigh — 
for  redemption. 

These  errata  were  none  of  the  printer's;  but, 
as  a  writer  of  the  times  expresses  it,  "  egr^ous 
blasphemies  and  damnable  errata"  of  some  sect- 
arian, or  some  Bellamy  editor  of  that  day  ! 

It  appears  that  the  authentic  translation  of 
the  bible,  such  as  we  now  have  it,  by  the  learned 
translators  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  was  suf- 
fered to  lie  neglected.  The  copies  of  the  original 
manuscript  were  in  the  possession  of  two  of  the 
king's  printers,  who,  from  cowardice,  consent, 
and  connivance,  suppressed  the  publication ;  con- 
sidering that  a  bible  full  uf  errata,  and  often, 
probably,  accommodated  to  the  notions  of  certain 
sectarists,  was  more  valuable  than  one  authen- 
ticated by  the  hierarchy ! 

The  proverbial  expression  of  chapter  and  verse 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  puritanic  period, 
just  before  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I.,  from 
the  frequent  use  of  appealing  to  thd  bible  on  the 
most  frivolous  occasions,  practised  by  those  whom 
South  calls  "  those  mighty  men  at  chapter  and 
verse."  With  a  sort  of  religious  coquetry,  they 
were  vain  of  perpetually  opening  their  gilt 
pocket  bibles ;  they  perked  them  up  with  such 
self-sufficiency  and  perfect  ignorance  of  the  ori- 
ginal, thatthe learned  Selden  found  considerable 
amusement  in  going  to  their  "  assembly  of  di- 
vines," and  puzzling  or  confuting  them.  A 
ludicrous  anecdote  on  one  of  these  occasions  Ls 
given  hy  a  cotemporary,  which  shows  how  ad- 
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niKbly  that  learned  man  amused  himself  with 
this  "  assembly  of  divines  !"  They  were  discus- 
sioK  the  distance  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
wiu  a  perfect  ignorance  of  sacred  or  of  ancient 
geography ;  one  said  it  was  twentv  miles,  another 
ten,  and  at  last  it  was  concluded  to  be  only 
seyen,  for  this  strange  reason,  that  fish  was 
brought  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  market ! 
Selden  observed,  that  "  possibly  the  fish  in  ques- 
tion was  salted,"  and  silenced  these  acute  dis- 
putants. At  length,  owing  to  the  numerous 
complaints  of  the  gross  errors  in  the  scriptures, 
the  printing  of  bibles  was  a  privilege  granted  to 
William  Bentlev  ;  but  he  was  opposed  by 
Hills  and  Field  ;  and  a  paper  war  arose,  in 
which  they  mutually  recriminated  on  each 
other,  with  equal  truth.  See  the  year  1653,pott. 
1632.  In  this  year  a  patent  was  g^mnted  to  the 
unirersity  of  Oxford,  empowering  them  to  have 
three  printers,  with  a  licence  to  print  all  manner 
of  books  not  forbidden  by  law. 

1632.  Novum  Tettamenlum  Gracwn,  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Buck,  and  has 
ever  been  admired  for  the  perspicuity  of  its  type, 
as  well  as  for  the  accuracy  of  its  typography. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  generidly  known,  Uiat  the 
types  were  borrowed  from  the  sister  university  of 
Oxford.  Lord  Pembroke*  was  the  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  a  letter  in  existence  from  his  lordship  to  the 
curators  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  entreating 
from  them  the  loan  of  their  Greek  types,  as  they 
made  no  use  of  them  themselves. 

1632.  John  Norton  printed  the  following 
ly,  The  Fatal  Dowry,  a  tragedy,  as  it  hath 
ene  often  noted  at  the  private  house  in  Black 
Friers,  by  his  majesties  servants.  Written  by 
P.  M.  and  N.  F.  London :  printed  by  John 
Norton  for  Francis  Constable,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop,  at  the  Crane,  in  Paul's  church  yard. 
P.  M.  is  Philip  Massinger,  and  N.  F.  is  Na- 
thaniel Field.  The  play  is  said  to  be  a  very 
good  one. 

1632.  Mark  Wyon,  a  printer  of  Douay,  ex- 
ecuted the  following  English  woric  entitled,  the 
Whettlone  ofrmTO(f;  being  a  reply  to  sir  Hum- 
phrey Linde's  Safe  way;  by  T.T.  Sacristan  and 
Catholike  Roman,  12mo.  which  bears  for  imprint 
Catuapoli  apud  viduam  Marci  Wyonis.  Thus  it 
it  appeals  that  Catuapolis  is  another  name  for 
Douay.  When  Wyon  died  is  unknown,  but  his 
widow  continued  to  reside  in  that  town  at  the 
«gn  of  the  Golden  Phoenix,  until  the  year  1640, 
in  which  year  she  was  thepublisher  of  a  Ditpu- 
tationof  the  Church,  by  £.  S.  F.  2  vols.  12mo. 


*  WUIlam,  eul  of  Fembioke,  was  the  ion  of  the  lUiw- 
tiioiu  Miry  Sidney,  who  united  In  Umaelf  the  exquisite 
Tirtnea  of  hia  mother,  with  the  mannen,  wcomiiUih- 
ments,  and  cliancter  of  a  tnu  Engllsb  gnitleman ;  be- 
loved  by  every  good  man,  and  by  all  the  mnses  of  the 
age.  He  was  bom  at  WUton,  February  S,  I&80,  and  died 
at  Baynard's  castle,  April  lo,  i63«,and  was  bnrled  hi  Salis- 
bury cathedial.  He  was  the  flist  who  wore  knit  stock- 
ings in  England,  which  were  Introduced  in  this  reign. 
They  were  presented  to  him  by  WUIlam  Rider,  an 
apprentice,  near  London  bridge,  who  happened  to  see  a 
pair  from  Mantua,  at  an  Italian  merchant's,  In  the  city, 
and  made  a  pair  exactly  like  them. 


1632.  The  Poetical  Garland  or  Julia. 
Huet  has  given  a  charming  description  of  a  pre- 
sent made  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress;  a  gift  which 
romance  has  seldom  equalled  for  its  gallantry, 
ingenuity,  and  novelty.  Itwascalledthe  Garland 
of  Julia.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  gift, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  history  of  the 
parties.  The  beautiful  Julia  d'Angennes  was  in 
the  flower  of  her  youth  and  fame,  when  the  cele- 
brated Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  making 
war  in  Germany  with  the  most  splendid  success. 
Julia  expressed  her  warm  admiration  of  this 
hero.  She  had  his  portrait  placed  on  her  toilette, 
and  took  pleasure  in  declaring  that  she  would 
have  no  otner  lover  than  Gustavus.  The  duke 
de  Montausier  was,  however,  her  avowed  and 
ardent  admirer.  A  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus,*  he  sent  her,  as  a  new-year's  gift,  the 
POETICAL  GARLAND,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  description. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  were  painted  in 
miniature  by  an  eminent  artist,  one  Robert,  on 
pieces  of  vellum,  all  of  equal  dimensions. 
Under  every  flower  a  space  was  left  open  for  a 
madriral  on  the  subject  of  the  flower  there 
painted.  The  duke  solicited  the  wits  of  the 
time  lo  assist  in  the  composition  of  these  little 
poems,  reserving  a  considerable  number  for  the 
effusions  of  his  own  amorous  muse.  Under 
evenr  flower  he  had  its  madrigal  written  by  N. 
du  Jarry,  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  caligraphy. 
A  decorated  frontispiece  offers  a  splendid  gar- 
land, composed  of  all  these  twenty-nine  flowers; 
and  on  turning  the  page  a  cupid  is  painted  to 
the  life.  These  were  magnificently  bound,  and 
enclosed  in  a  bag  of  rich  Spanish  leather.  When 
Julia  awoke  on  new-year's  day,  she  found  this 
lover's  gift  lying  on  her  toilette ;  it  was  one  quite 
to  her  taste,  and  successful  to  the  donor's  hopes. 

Of  this  Poetical  Garland,  thus  formed  by  the 
hands  of  Wit  and  Love,  Huet  says,  "  As  I  had 
long  heard  of  it,  I  frequently  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  it :  at  length  the  duchess  of  Uzzez  grati- 
fied me  with  the  sight.  She  locked  me  in  her 
cabinet  one  afternoon  with  this  garland:  she 
then  went  to  the  queen,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
evening  liberated  me.  I  never  passed  a  more 
agreeable  afternoon." 

One  of  the  prettiest  inscriptions  of  these 
flowers  is  the  following,  composed 

ON  THK  VIOLKT. 

"  Modeste  en  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  sqjour, 
Franche  d'ambltton,  Je  me  cache  sous  I'herbei 
Mais  si  suT  votie  front  }e  puis  me  voir  nn  Jour, 
Iji  plus  humble  des  tlenia  sera  la  plus  supeibe." 

Modest  my  colour,  modest  Is  my  place, 
Fleas'd  in  the  grass  my  lowly  form  to  hide ; 

But,  'mid  your  garland  might  1  twine  with  gtace. 
The  humblest  Bower  would  feel  the  loftiest  pride. 

At  the  sale  of  the  libraiy  of  the  duke  de  la 
Valliere,  in  1784,  it  was  actually  sold  for  the 
extravagant  sum  of  14,510  livres!  though  in 
1770,  at  Gaignat's  sale,  it  only  cost  780  livres. 


*  Gnstavua  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  bom  at 
Stockholm,  December  g,  isgi,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  November  t,  1(31,  ;o.  s.} 
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The  Abbe  Rive,  superintendent  of  the  Valliere 
library,  published,  in  1779,  an  inflammatory 
notice  of  this  garland ;  and  as  he  and  the  duke 
had  the  art  of  appreciating,  and  it  has  been 
said  making  spurious  literary  curiosities,  this 
notice  was  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  the  mania- 
cal price.  In  the  great  French  revolution,  this 
liteniry  curiosity  found  its  passage  into  this 
country.  A  bookseller  offered  it  for  sale  at  the 
enormous  price  of  jGSOO. 

1632.  A  Slavonic  New  Tettament  was  printed 
in  the  monastery  of  Kuteinski,  in  Russia,  the 
exact  site  of  which  is  not  learnt.  Another  edition 
appeared  in  the  year  1652. — Hendenon. 

1632.  The  continuation  of  the  Weekly  News, 
No.  49,*  in  fourteen  pages,  printed  for  Nathaniel 
Butter. 

1632.  Catalogues  of  printed  books  first  pub- 
lished in  Ireland. 

1632.  The  company  of  stationers  contributed 
£150  toward  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's  church. 

1633.  The  English  Traveller.  Ai  it  hath 
beene  publikely  acted  at  the  Cock  Pit,  ill  Drvry 
Lane,  by  His  Majesties  ServeaUt.  Written  by 
Thomas  Heywood. 

Ant  prodeme  mlent  mt  deleetaie. 

London,  printed  by  Robert  Raworth,  in  Old 
Fish-street,  neere  Saint  Mary  Maudlins  Church. 

Thomas  Heywood  was  an  actor  and  drama- 
tic writer  who  died  early  in  thi^  reign.  It  is 
stated  that  he  wrote  two  hundred  and  twenty 
plavs,  of  which  only  twenty-four  are  now  extant, 
and  those  of  little  merit.  Mr.  Hone,  however,  in 
his  Table  Book,  thus  speaks  of  Heywood,  "  If  I 
were  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  reprint  of  our  old 
English  dramatists,  I  should  advise  to  begin 
with  the  collected  plays  of  Heywood.  He  was 
a  fellow-actor,  and  fellow-dramatist,  with  Shak- 
speare.  He  possessed  not  the  imagination  of 
the  latter ;  but  in  all  those  qualities  which  gained 
for  Shakspeare  the  attribute  of  gentle,  he  was  not 
inferior  to  him.  Generosity,  courtesy,  tempe- 
rance in  the  depths  of  passion  ;  sweetness,  in  a 
word,  and  gentleness,  shme  throughout  his  beau- 
tiful writings  in  a  manner  more  conspicous  than 
in  those  of  Shakspeare,  but  only  more  conspicu- 
ous inasmuch  as  in  Heywood  these  qualities  are 
primary,  in  the  other  subordinate  to  poetry.  I 
love  them  both  equally,  but  Shakspeare  has 
most  of  my  wonder." 

1633.  August  OS  Matthewes  printed  the 
following  play ;  A  Match  at  Midnight.  A  plea- 
sant comedie,  as  it  hath  beene  acted  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  revels.  Written  by  William  Rowley. 

London :  printed  by  Augustus  Matthewes,  for 
William  Sheaies,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
in  Brittaines  Burse. 

William  Rowley  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  wrote  eleven  plays,  and  was  also  engaged  in 
eight  other  plays  wiUi  Heywood,  Middleton, 


•  In  this  li<t,  renenll;  apeaking,  the  first  imm1>cr  only 
l>  noticed ;  but,  in  aome  tew  tnatiaices,  the  earlier  papera 
not  hnving  been  preaeired,  the  earliest  that  is  known  to 
exist  will  be  mentioned. 


,  Day,  and  others.  There  was  a 
Samuef  Rowley  who  lived  at  the  same  lime, 
and  was  the  author  of  two  plays. 

1633.  In  this  year  secretary  Windebank,  in  a 
letter  to  the  lord  deputy  Strafford,  ordered  t 
book  which  had  been  imported  into  Ireland  from 
Loraine,  to  be  suppressed,  and  to  call  the  author, 
Peter  Lombard,  titular  primate  of  Armagh,  to 
account  for  the  same,  who  it  appears  was  dead 
at  that  period.  It  appears  that  so  late  as  this 
period,  very  few  works  were  printed  in  Ireland. 
The  progress  of  printing  was  probably  retarded 
for  many  years  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  star  chamber,  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  which  compelled  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  established  order  of  things, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  printing  of  their  woiks  in 
a  foreign  land. 

1 633.  Mr.  Locke  left  a  legacy  of  £60  towards 
building  the  stationers'  hall ;  ana  a  piece  of  plate 
value  £10. 

1633.  The  desire  of  news  from  the  capital,  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthier  country  residents,  and 
probably  the  false  information  of  the  news 
writers,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  ve^  curious 
trade,  that  of  a  news  correspondent,  who,  for  a 
subscription  of  three  or  four  pounds  per  annum, 
wrote  a  letter  of  news  every  post  day  to  his  sub- 
scriber in  the  country;  and  the  trade  of  a  new« 
correspondent  at  length  seems  to  have  suggested 
a  sort  of  umon  of  written  news  and  published 
news.  In  the  household  book  of  Skipton  castle, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  this  year,  there  is  the  following 
item : — paid  to  captayne  Robinson,  by  my  lord's 
command,  for  writing  letters  of  newes  to  his  lord- 
ship, for  half  a  year,  five  pounds."  The  practice 
was  continued  by  this  family  till  the  year  1687. 

1633,  Nov.  Mr.  Green,  a  printer,  who  had 
taken  some  offence  from  archbishop  Laud,  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  going  to  court  at  Su 
James's,  with  a  great  sword  by  his  side,  swearing 
the  king  should  do  him  justice,  or  he  would  take 
another  course  with  the  prelate.  "All the  harm," 
says  the  archbishop,  "  that  I  ever  did  him,  was, 
that  being  a  poor  printer,  I  procured  him  of  the 
stationers'  company,  five  pounds  a  year  for  life." 

1634,  March  16.  Died,  Simon  Watekson, 
citizen  and  stationer,  of  London,  aged  72  yeais. 
He  was  son  of  Richard  Waterson,  noti(%d  at 
page  337,  ante.  He  had  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  very 
long  lAtin  epitaph,  erected  by  his  son  John. 

1634,  Died,  Peter  de  Jode,  a  celebrated 
engraver  on  wood,  at  Antwerp,  was  pupil  oi 
Gottzins.  He  designed  correctly,  and  was  less 
a  mannerist  than  his  master. 

1634.  A  Maske,  presented  at  Ludlow  casde, 
on  Michaelmas  night,  before  the  right  honour- 
able John,  earle  of  Bridgewater,  viscount  Brack- 
ley,  lord  president  of  Wales,  and  one  of  his 
majesties  most  honourable  privie  counsell.  I/in- 
don:  printed  for  Humphrey  Robinson,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Three  Pidgeons,  in  Paul's  Church- 
y^.  1637.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  Mil- 
ton's Masque  of  Comus,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Garrick  collection. 
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1634.  Died,  George  Chapman,  a  poet  and 
dramatist,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  sixteen  plays,  and  is  also  distiu- 

fiished  as  the  first  translator  of  Homer  into 
nglish  rerse.  He  has  a  high  philosophical  vein 
in  his  tiaigeAieB,  and  a  very  lively  humour  in  his 
comedies,  hut  wants  passion  and  imagination. 
His  All  Foolt*  Widowt'  Teari,  and  Battvwd 
Hoe^  are  his  most  esteemed  plays  of  the  latter 
kind ;  the  last  contains  the  first  idea  of  Hogarth's 
Idle  and  Jndtutrious  Apprenticet.  The  following 
is  an  ahstract  from  one  of  his  plays,  describing 

AS  AXJTHOR'8  VANITY. 

fbe  foQUsb  poet,  that  still  writ 

All  hit  self-lored  vene  in  paper  royal. 

Or  parchment  ruled  with  lead,  nnooth'd  with  the  pomioe, 

Boimd  ricbljr  op,  and  strong  with  crimson  strings ; 

Nerer  so  Uest  as  when  he  writ  and  read 

The  ape.loTed  issue  of  bis  brain :  and  nerer 

But  Jcqrlng  in  himself,  admiring  ever. 

1634.  A  convocation  met  at  Dublin,  in  which 
the  importance  of  communicating  the  scriptures 
and  liturgy  to  the  natives  of  Ireland,  in  their  own 
tongue,  was  the  subject  of  much  debate.  Two 
canons  were  passed  uitder  the  authority  of  arch- 
bishop Usher  and  Dr.  Bedell  ^  the  first,  that 
"  where  most  of  the  people  were  Irish,  the 
churchwardens  should  provide,  at  the  charge  of 
the  palish,  a  biblejl  and  two  common  prayer 
boolcs,  in  the  Irish  tongue:"  the  other,  that, 
"  where  the  minister  was  an  Englishman,  such  a 
clerk  might  be  chosen  as  should  be  able  to  read 
those  parts  of  the  service,  which  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Irish."  The  design  of 
translating  the  bible  met  with  violent  opposition, 
not  only  from  the  catholics  but  many  protestants ; 


*  All  Koola,  a  Comeig,  pretenlei  at  Ike  Black  Frien 
and  latelf  htfvrt  Hit  Majettte.  Written  by  Ororge  Chap- 
man.   At  London:  printed  for  Thomas  Thorpe.    l6os. 

t  Eaahcard  Hoe.  At  it  waaplaydin  tke  Black-frient  bjf 
the  Ckitdren  of  her  Xajestiea  ReeeU.  Made  by  Geo. 
Chapman,  Ben  Jonson.  Joh.  Marston.  At  London : 
printed  for  William  Aspley.  1605.  King  James  was  so 
displeased  witii  this  performance,  on  account  of  some 
aarcastlcal  remarlcs  upon  the  Scotch,  that  both  the  writer 
and  printer  were  nigh  b^ng  imprisoned. 

t  William  Bedell,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Black  Notley,  in 
Essex,  in  1570,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  InlSajhewas 
elected  provost  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  two  years 
aAerwards  was  raised  to  the  united  sees  of  Rilmore  and 
Armagh.  In  his  high  station  he  conducted  himself  with 
that  propriety  which  his  private  dtaracter  bad  given  reason 
to  expMtj  and  his  conciliatory  procedure  so  won  the 
hearts  of  the  catholics,  that  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  his 
palBce  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  was  the  only  habitation  of 
an  Englishman  that  remained  unvlolated.  He  died  Feb. 
7,  IS4:.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Khmon, 
two  days  after  his  death,  when  his  remains  were  accom- 
panied to  the  place  of  interrment  by  the  reliel  forces  with 
onasoal  honours.  His  manuscripte,  of  which  there  was 
a  large  tninlc  full,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish. 
Among  the  books  carried  off  by  them  was  his  valuable 
Hebrew  manuscript  bible,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  which  was  happily  pre- 
served by  an  Irisli  servant.  This  bible,  which  is  in  three 
folio  volumes,  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Emanuel 
college,  by  the  bishop.*  It  has  two  columns  in  a  page ;  the* 
initial  letters  large,  and  decorated  j  an  iUuminMlon  ronnd 
the  first  page  of  eachvolome;  some  letters  gilt.  It  has 
the  vowel  points,  and  the  Masora.  It  was  purchased  of 
the  chief  Chacam  of  the  synagogue  at  Venice,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  gave  for  it  ite  teeight  i«  aiher. 

I  The  new  testament,  and  such  passages  of  the  old  as 
are  inserted  In  the  Itook  ol  common  prayer. 


and  the  troubles  which  then  rased  in  Ireland 
put  a  stop  to  all  exertions;  and  Uie  types  which 
had  been  used  for  the  printing  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, and  other  books,  after  passing  through 
several  hands,  were  procured  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
carried  over  to  Douay,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  extending  their  own  principles  in  Ireland, 
through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 

1634.  June  26.  Died,  John  Marston,  a  poet 
and  dramatist,  vhose  forte  is  not  sympathy  with 
either  the  softer  or  stronger  emotions,  but  an  im- 
pudent scorn  and  bitter  indignation  against  die 
vices  and  follies  of  men.  He  was  rather  more 
of  a  satirist  than  a  dramatist. — Chamben. 

Marston  was  the  author  of  eight  plays,  and 
was  concerned  in  two  others.  The  whole  of  the 
quarto  editions  are  very  scarce  indeed ;  and  of 
these  the  Garrick  collection  possesses  seven. 

1635.  It  having  been  noticed  that  some  of  the 
assistants,  and  ouers  of  the  livery,  of  Uie  sta- 
tioners' company,  came  to  the  hidl  in  &]ling 
bands,  doublets  slashed  and  cut,  or  other  inde- 
cent apparel,  not  suitable  to  the  habit  of  citizens ; 
it  was  ordered  that  the  assistants  do  come  to  Uie 
hall  on  court  days  in  ruff  bands. 

1636.  Mr.  Robert  Allott  gave  £10  to  the 
poor,  and  JGIO  for  a  dinner  for  the  stationers' 
company. 

1536,  Feb.  9.  Died,  Philemon  Holland, 
an  industrious  writer,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
an  ancient  family  of  the  Hollands,  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Holland, 
a  pious  divine,  who,  in  queen-  Mary's  days,  was 
obliged  to  go  abroad  on  account  of  his  religion. 
He  afterwards  returned,  and  became  pastor  of 
Great  Dunmow,  where  he  died  in  1576. 

Philemon  was  bom  at  Chelmsford,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  and 
after  some  initiatory  instruction  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  place,  was  sent  to  Cambridge. 
He  was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  and  took 
his  degree  of  M..A.,  in  which  he  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford  in  1587. 

Having  left  the  university,  he  was  appointed 
head  master  of  the  free-school  of  Coventry,  in 
which  laborious  station  he  not  only  assiduously 
attended  to  his  duties,  but  served  the  interests 
of  learning,  when  learning  was  scantily  dis- 
pensed, by  those  numerous  translations  which 
gained  him  the  tide  of  "  Translator-general  of 
die  age."  He  likewise  studied  medicine,  and 
practised  with  considerable  reputation  in  his 
neighbourhood ;  and,  when  in  his  fortieth  year, 
took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Cambridge. 

He  was  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  good  man  in 
all  the  relations  of  life ;  and,  by  temperate 
habits,  attained  his  eighty-fifdi  year,  without 
diminution  of  faculties  or  sight.  He  continued 
to  translate  till  his  eightieth  year;  and  his  trans- 
lations, though  devoid  of  elegance,  are  accounted 
faithful  and  accurate.  His  translation  of  Livu 
is  said  to  have  been  written  with  one  pen,  which 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  so  highly  prized  that 
she  bad  it  embellished  with  silver,  and  kept  it 
as  a  great  curiosity.  His  other  translations  were 
Plii^t  Natural  Hittory;  Plutarch't  Morals; 
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SueUmivs;  AmndamuMareellimu;  Xencphon't 
Cyrojxedia;  and  Camden's  Britannia;  to  the 
last  of  which  he  made  some  useful  additions. 
His  translation  of  Suetoniiu  produced  the  well 
known  epigram : 

Philemon  vith  tnmslatioiis  does  so  fill  OS, 
He  will  not  let  Snetanlv  be  TnmqtiUhu. 

Dr.  Holland  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's 
church  at  Coventrj.  He  married  a  Stafford- 
shire lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  One 
of  his  sons,  Henir,  appears  to  hare  been  a 
bookseller  in  Lonaon,  and  was  editor  of  that 
valuable  coUectioD  of  portraits  and  lives,  entitled 
Heroologia  Anglicana.  These  portraits,  sixty- 
five  in  number,  were  chiefly  engraved  by  the 
family  of  Pass,  and  many  of  them  are  valued 
as  onginals,  having  never  been  engraved  since 
but  as  copies  from  these.  '  When  he  died  is  not 
mentionea. 

1636,  April  6.  Died,  Bonham  Norton,  of 
Church-Stretton,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  esq. 
stationer,  and  sometime  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London.    See  page  416,  ante. 

1636.  The  indefatigable  Butter  published  No. 
1,  of  the  Principal  Passages  of  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  other  places ;  all  taken  out  of  good 
ori^nais,  by  an  English  Mercury.  It  is  not 
ascertained  whether  William  Watts  was  this 
English  Mercury. 

1636,  Aug.  10.  The  patronage  afforded  by 
archbishop  Laud  to  learning  in  general,  and  es- 
pecially to  oriental  pursuits,  claims  our  grateful 
recollection.  During  a  period  of  uncommon 
agitation,  in  the  affairs  both  of  church  and  state, 
the  archbishop  constantly  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  the  oriental  languages ; 
he  founded  an  Arabic  lecture  at  Oxford,  which 
began  to  be  read  upon  this  day,  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  the  first  professor;  he 
erected  a  library  adjoining  the  Bodleian,  with 
other  elegant  buildings.  His  enemies  were  ir- 
ritated by  bis  violent  high  church  principles, 
which  at  length  brought  him  to  the  block. 

1636.  The  Book  of  Cmmmon  Prta/er  and  ad- 
mmistration  of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.  London, 
imprinted  by  Robert  Barker.  Folio. 

At  the  end  of  the  Psalms,  are  certain  godly 
prayers  to  be  used  for  sundry  purpcses,  in  two 
sheets.  And  these  are  followed  by  the  form  and 
manner  of  making  and  consecrating  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons ;  with  which  this  edition 
concludes. 

1636.  Through  the  liberali^  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  printing  had  been 
introduced  into  the  town  of  Strengnes,  an  ancient 
roiscopal  town  of  Sweden,  in  order  that  Lauren- 
tius  Paulinus,  bishop  of  that  town,  might  have 
his  own  works.  On  the  christian  Ethics,  printed 
with  less  expense  and  delay  than  at  Stockholm.  > 
The  first  production  of  this  press  was  his  Loi- 
moscopia,  executed  by  Olaus  Olai  Enteus,  a 
printer  brought  from  Stockholm,  in  the  year  1 623. 
Another  work  of  this  bishop,  viz.,  Historcs  arctike 
libri  tres,  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  and  Fagel 


libraries,  bearing  for  imprint,  Strengnetii,  typis 
et  impensis  authoris,  excudebat  Johannes  L. 
Barkenius,  anno  1636.  It  is  a  quarto  Tolume, 
of  which  both  paper  and  press-work  are  Terr  in- 
different. Paulus  subsequently  becomingbikbc^ 
of  Upsal,  carried  thither  his  printing  establish- 
ment; but  after  a  continuance  thereof  two  yeais, 
it  was  reconveyed  to  its  old  abode. 

1637,  Feb.  John  Lilburne,  who  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  bookbinding  business, 
was  found  guilty  of  printing  and  pnblishing 
several  seditious  hooks,  particularly  Neict  from 
Ipswich,*  a  production  of  Prynne's.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from 
the  Fleet-prison  to  Old  Palace-yard,  Westmin- 
ster ;  then  set  in  the  pillory  there  for  two  hours; 
afterwards  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Fleet,  there 
to  remain  till  he  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the 
court;  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  to  the  king; 
lastly,  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 
He  underwent  the  sentence  with  undismayed 
obstinacy,  uttering  many  bold  speeches  against 
the  bishops,  and  dispersing  many  pamphlets 
from  the  pillory,  where,  after  the  star  chamber 
then  sitting  hacl  ordered  him  to  be  gagged,  he 
stamped  with  his  feet.  The  spirit  he  showed 
upon  this  occasion  procured  him  the  nickname 
of  "Freeborn  John"  among  the  friends  to  the 
government,  and  among  his  own  party  the  title 
of  Saint.  Wood  characterizes  him  as  a  person 
"  from  his  youth  much  addicted  to  contention, 
novelties,  opposition  of  government,  and  to 
violent  and  bitter  expressions."  "The  root  of 
the  factious  people;"  naturally  a  great  trouble- 
world  in  all  tne  variety  of  governments  a  hodge- 
podge of  religion,  the  chief  ring-leader  of  the 
levellers,  a  great  proposal  maker,  a  modeller  of 
state,  publisher  of  several  seditious  pamphlets, 
and  of  so  quarrelsome  a  disposition  that  it  was 
appositely  said  of  him  (by  judge  Jenkins)  that 
"  if  there  was  none  living  but  he,  John  would  be 
against  Lilburne  and  Lilburne  against  John." 
He  died  August  29,  1657. 

1637,  June.  William  Prvnne,  author  of  the 
Histriomaitix,  or  Player's  Scourge,  which  con- 
tains all  that  was  written  against  plays  and  play- 
ers, published  in  1633,  one  thousand  4to.  pages.4 
Dr. Burton;  and  Dr.  Bastwick,  author  of  Sion's 
Plea,  which  severely  lashes  the  dignified  clergy, 
and  court  vices,  was  condemned  in  the  star 
chamber  to  lose  dieir  ears,  to  pay  a  fine  of  jCoOOO 
each  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life 
in  the  castles  of  Carnarvon,  Cornwall,  and  Lan- 
caster.f  Sir  John  Finch  brutally  said,  "  Is  that 


*  It  Is  In  qnaito,  and  beus  for  title,  Newetfnm  /pivirt, 
dUeowring  certalfu  detestable  pratHees  of  same  demintrrhig 
lordly  prelates^  &c.  -  Frinted  at  Ipswich.  No  date  or 
printer.  The  title-page  has  at  the  lower  part  a  rude  wood- 
cut of  Death,  and  another  fl^re.  The  tract  consists  of  six 
leaves  only,  and  is  signed  "  Matthew  White.**  Hie  tTpo. 
graphical  execution  of  it  is  indifl^nnt. 

t  A  speech  delivered  in  the  Starr-chamber  the  Uth  of 
Jane,  hdcxxxvii.  at  thecensoreof  John  Bastvrick,  BeiuT 
Burton,  and  William  Prinn ;  concemins^  pretended  Inno- 
rations  in  the  chuich.  By  WUliam  (Laud)  abp.  of  Can- 
terbury. 4to.  London  :  printed  on  vrilom  by  Richard 
Badger.  A  reprint  of  this  woric  wu  executed  under  the 
directions  of  fir.  Rawlinaon, 
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Mr.  Prynne  ?  I  had  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had 
no  ears ;  but  methinks  he  hath  ears,  and  it  is 
fit  the  court  should  take  order  that  their  decrees 
should  he  better  executed/  and  see  whether  Mr. 
Prynne  hath  ears  or  no."  Prynne  being  con- 
veyed through  Chester  to  be  imprisoned  in  Car- 
narron  he  was  met  on  his  approach  by  numbers 
of  the  citizens,  who  paid  so  much  respect  to 
the  sufferer  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  as  to 
give  offence  to  the  government.  Manv  of  them 
were  therefore  fined,  some  £500,  ;£300,  and 
£260.  Mr.  Peter  luce,  a  stationer,  and  one  of 
the  offenders,  made  a  public  recantation  before 
the  bishop,  in  the  cathedral.  In  the  following 
year,  (1634,)  four  portraits  of  Pijnne,  painted 
in  Chester,  were  buried  at  the  High  Cross,  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistracy;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  they  were  trium- 
phantly brought  to  London. 

Prynne  was  an  arrogant  bigot,  who  wrote  a 
book  in  barbarous  tasie;  moreover,  he  loved 
neither  power  nor  the  trappings  of  royalty;  in- 
dulged himself  in  unseemly  invectives,  and 
manifested  altogether  a  most  unmanageable 
temper.  ButPiynne  was  a  brave  and  conscien- 
tious bigot,  and  nis  honest  endeavours,  in  after- 
life, to  save  kiug  Charles  from  the  block,  should, 
though  it  was  late  and  unavailing,  be  admitted 
as  evidence  in  his  favour.  Remembering,  too, 
the  savage  treatment  he  had  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Charles's  ministers,  his  conduct  de- 
serves to  be  called  generous ;  for  he  wrote  on  the 
king's  behalf  when  so  to  write  involred  personal 
TislSf  Prynne  has  written  a  library,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  nearly  two  hundred  books.  Our  un- 
lucky author,  whose  life  was  involved  in  author- 
ship, and  his  happiness,  no  doubt,  in  the  habitual 
exuberance  of  his  pen,  seems  to  have  considered 
the  being  debarred  from  pen,  ink,  and  books, 
during  his  imprisonment,  as  an  act  more  barba- 
rous than  the  loss  of  his  ears.  The  extraordi- 
nary perseverance  of  Prynne  in  this  fever  of  the 
pen  appears  in  the  following  title  of  one  of  his 
extraordinary  volumes,  Comfortable  Cordial* 
againtt  ditcomfortabU  Feart  of  Impruonment ; 
containing  some  Latin  Venn,  Sentencet,  and 
Textt  of  Scripture.  Written  by  Mr.  William 
Prynne  on  his  Chamber  Walls,  in  the  Tower  of 
Lcmdon,  during  his  imprisonment  there;  trans- 
lated by  him  into  English  veise,  1641.  '  Prynne 
literally  verified  Pop^s  description: 

b  there,  who,  lock'd  firom  iok  tnd  paper,  scrawla. 
With  deapeiate  charcoal  round  hU  darkened  walla. 

William  Prynne  took  upon  himself  the  office 
to  correct  every  enormity  in  church  and  state. 
He  wrote  against  bishops,  players,  long  hair  and 
love-locks;  and  was  in  consequence  dignified  by 
his  party  with  the  appellation  of  Colo :  he  was 
s,  man  of  great  reaainff;  and  Mr.  Wood  sup- 
poses that  he  wrote  a  sheet  for  every  day  of  his 
life,  computingfrom  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
man's  estate.  He  says,  "  His  custom  was,  when 
lie  studied,  to  put  on  a  long  quilted  cap,  which 

*  Aecocdlor  to  a  fonner  nnteiiee.  « 


came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving  as  an  um- 
brella to  defend  them  from  too  much  light;  and 
seldom  eating  a  dinner,  would,  every  three 
hours  or  more,  be  maunching  a  roll  of  bread, 
and  now  and  then  refresh  his  exhausted  spirits 
with  ale.  He  gave  his  works,  in  forty  volumes 
folio  and  quarto,  to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn. 
There  is  a  catalogue  of  them  in  the  Athena 
Otonientet.  He  died  Oct.  23,  1666,  and  was 
buried  in  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel. 

We  have  also  a  catalogue  of  printed  books 
written  by  William  Piynne,  esq.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  these  classes, 


Before,^ 

.     '  y  his  impritonment, 
Since 


r 


with  this  motto,  "  Jocundi  acti  labores,"  1643. 
The  secret  history  of  this  voluminous  author 
concludes  with  a  characteristic  event :  a  cotempo- 
raiy  who  saw  Prynne  in  the  pillory  at  Cbeapside, 
says,  that  while  he  stood  there  "  they  burnt  his 
huge  volumes  under  his  nose,  which  nad  almost 
suffocated  him." 

Another  sufferer  for  conscience  sake  was  a 
clergyman  named  Leighton,  who,  in  a  book 
entitled  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sum't 
Plea  against  Prelacy,  used  language  so  inflam- 
matory as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Laud.  He 
was  brought  before  the  peers,  who  adjudged 
him  to  undergo  the  /ullowing  extraordiiury 
punishment : — be  was  degraded  firom  the  minis- 
try, was  publicly  whipped  in  the  palace-yard, 
stood  two  Hours  m  the  pilloiy,  and  had  an  ear 
cut  off,  a  nostril  slit  open,  and  a  cheek  branded 
with  S.  S.  to  denote  a  sower  of  sedition.  At 
the  end  of  one  week  Leighton  had  a  second 
whipping,  and  was  again  placed  in  the  pillory ; 
he  then  lost  the  other  ear,  bad  the  other  nostril 
slit,  and  was  branded  on  the  other  cheek.  Thus 
d^raded  and  mutilated,  he  was  conducted  back 
to  prison ;  and,  not  finding  mercy  from  Charles, 
be  remained  in  confinement  ten  years,  and  was 
then  liberated  by  the  parliament  when  it  was  in 
arms  against  the  king. 

1637.  Thieves  falling  out  True-men  come  by 
their  Goods,  or  me  Bel-man  wanted  a  Clapper. 
A  Peele  of  new  villanies  rung  out,  being  mu- 
sicall  to  gentlemen,  lawyers,  farmers,  and  all 
sorts  of  people  that  come  up  to  the  tearme. 
Shewing  that  the  villanies  of  lewd  women  by 
many  degrees  excell  those  of  men.  By  Robert 
Greene. 

Ooc  not  b7  me,  but  by  me^  and  get  by  me. 

Printed  for  Henry  and  Moses  Bell. 

1637.  A  collection  of  the  best  Latin  poetical 
compositions  of  Scotchmen  which  had  appeared 
in  this  and  the  preceding  century,  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  entitled  Delita  Poetarum  Scoto- 
rum,  2  vols.  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  work  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  country.  Latin  poetry  was 
more  extensivdy  cultivated  in  Scotland  than 
either  English  or  Scotch.    The  principal  poets 
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of  Scotland  at  this  period  were  William  Drum- 
mond,  sir  Robert  Ayton,*  William  Alexander 
earl  iif  Stirling,  Alexander  Hume,t  and  Robert 
Kerr,  earl  of  Ancrum.  When  James  I.  visited 
Scotland  in  1617,  he  was  addressed,  wherever 
he  went,  in  excellent  Latin  verse,  sometimes  the 
composition  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society. — Ckamhen. 

1637,  Jvly  11.  A  decree  of  the  star  chamber 
contains  theibllowing  oppressive  clause,  "Where- 
as there  is  an  agreement  betwixt  sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  knight,  founder  of  the  university 
library,  at  Oxford,  and  the  master,  wardens  and 
assistants  of  the  company  of  stationei's,  viz.: — 
that  every  book  of  every  sort,  that  is  now  print- 
ed, or  rn>rinted  with  additions,  be  sent  to  the 
univerritie  at  Oxford,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
librarie  there.  The  court  doth  hereby  order  and 
declare,  that  every  printer  shall  reserve  one  book 
new  printed,  or  reprinted  bv  him  with  additions ; 
and  shall,  before  any  publique  visiting  of  the 
said  books,  bring  it  to  the  common  haU  of  the 
companie  of  stationers,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
oflScer  thereof,  to  be  sent  to  the  librarie  at  Ox- 
ford accordingly,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment, 
and  such  further  order  and  direction  therein,  as 
to  this  court,or  the  high  commission  court  respec- 
tively, as  the  severall  causes  shall  be  thought  fit." 

This  delivery  of  a  single  copy  to  the  Bodleian 
library  originating  out  of  a  private  transaction, 
became  a  serious  matter  of  obligation:  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  willingly  complied  with. 

1637,  July  U.  Archbishop  Laud  procured 
a  decree  to  be  passed  in  the  ttar  chamber,  by 
which  it  was  ordered,  "  that  the  master  printers 
should  be  reduced  to  twenty  in  number;  and 
that  if  any  other  should  secretly,  or  openlv, 
pursue  the  trade  of  printing,  he  should  be  set  in 
the  pilloiT,  or  whipped  through  the  streets,  and 
suffer  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  should 
inflict  upon  him ;  that  none  of  the  master  printers 
should  print  any  book  or  books  of  divinity,  law, 
physic,  philosophy,  or  poetry,  till  the  said'  books, 
together  with  the  titles,  epistles,  prefaces,  tables, 
or  commendatory  verses,  should  be  lawfully 
licensed,  on  pain  of  losing  the  exercise  of  his 
art,  and  being  proceeded  against  in  the  ttar 
chamber.  Sec. ;  that  no  person  should  reprint  any 
book  without  a  new  license;  that  every  mer- 
chant, bookseller,  &c.,  who  should  import  any 
book  or  books,  should  present  a  catalogue  of 
them  to  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  &c.,  before 
they  were  delivered,  or  exposed  to  sale,  who 
should  view  them,  with  power  to  seize  those  that 
were  schismatical ;  and,  that  no  merchant,  &c., 
should  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed  abroad,  any 
book,  or  books,  which  either  entirely,  or  for  the 


•  sir  Bobert  Ayton,  an  eminent  Scottlsb  poet,  wu  bom 
In  the  year  1970,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrewa.  He  was 
employed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  service  of 
James  I.  and  Chailea  I.,  and  was  acquainted,  says  Aubrey, 
"  with  aU  the  wite  of  his  time  in  England."  He  died  at 
London,  March.  lOss,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey,  under  a  handsome  monument  of  black  marble.  He 
was  the  tint  Scotclmian  who  wrote  in  the  English  lan- 
piafie  with  any  degree  cf  elegance  or  purity. 

'f  Alexander  Hume,  minister  of  Logle,  born  about  IsM, 
and  died  ltf09. 


most  part,  were  written  in  the  English  tongne, 
nor  knowingly  import  any  such  books,  upon  pain 
of  being  proceeded  against  in  the  star  chambei, 
or  high  commission  court."*  The  allowed  print- 
ers by  this  decree  were,  Felix  Kingstone,  Adam 
Islip,  Thomas  I^urfoot,  Miles  Flesher,  Thomas 
Harper,  John  Beale,  John  Legat,  Robert  Young, 
John  Haviland,  George  Miller,  Richard  Badger, 
Thomas  Cotes,  Bernard  Alsop,  Richard  Bidiop, 
Edward  Grifiin,  Thomas  Purslow,  Richard  John 
Raworth,  Marmaduke  Hodkinsonne,  John  Daw- 
son, John  Parsons :  and  the  letter  founders  were, 
at  the  same  time,  restricted  to  four,  whose  names 
were,  John  Grismand,  Arthur  Nichols,  Thomas 
Wright,  and  Alexander  Fifeild,  under  the  fol- 
lowing regulations : 

"  That  there  shall  be  four  founders  of  letteis 
for  printing,  and  no  more. 

"  That  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
bishop  of  London,  with  six  other  high  commis- 
sioners, shall  supply  the  places  of  those  four  as 
they  shall  become  void. 

"  That  no  master  founder  shall  keep  above  two 
apprentices  at  oue  time. 

"  That  all  journeymen  founders  be  employed 
by  the  masters  of  the  trade;  and  that  all  idle 
journeymen  be  compelled  to  work  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment,  and  such  other  punishment  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit. 

"  That  no  master  founder  of  letters  shall  em- 
ploy any  other  person  in  any  work  belonging  to 
casting  and  founding  of  letters  than  freemen  and 
apprentices  to  the  trade,  save  only  in  putting  off 
the  knots  of  metal  hanging  at  the  end  ol  the 
letters  when  they  are  first  cast ;  in  which  work 
every  master  founder  may  employ  one  boy  only, 
not  bound  to  the  trade." 

1637.  Jacob  Marcus,  a  printer  at  L^den, 
executed  an  8vo.  edition  of  the  StceditA  Bible, 
in  1633,  1634,  1635,  1636,  and  1637;  but  all 
the  copies  of  the  edition  of  1637  were  lost  by 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  which  was  conveying 
them  to  the  place  tff  their  desUnaUnn.  The 
printing  of  the  bible  in  this  portable  size,  the 
privilege  of  which  was  granted  to  Marcus  by 
the  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  little  before  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  1632,  was  de^ 
signed  by  that  prince  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  citizens 
in  their  private  perusal.  Marcus  had  printed  an 
edition  of  the  Swedith  New  Testament,  in  1633, 
4to.,  with  the  privilege  of  his  Swedish  majesty. 

In  1623,  Samuel  Javchen,  a  printer  at  La- 
beck,  had  printed  an  editioii  of  the  Stt>edith 
Bible,  in  4to.,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  by  typo- 
gniphical  errors  and  transpositions,  that  it  was 
suppressed  by  order  of  the  king. 

Alder  also  notices  an  edition  of  the  bible,  in 
8vo.  printed  by  Wallian,  at  Upsal,  in  1636. 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  decree  was  specially  designed 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  Genevan  bible  from  Hol- 
land, where  it  had  been  printed  with  the  oblectianable 
notes,  and  where  some  liad  been  seized  by  the  care  of 
Boswell,  the  British  resident  at  the  Hague,  who  had  also 
received  intifflation  of  a  new  impression  desigsed  for 
England,  but  whidi  probably  was  prevented  bdnc  sent 
by  the  decree  now  noticed. 
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1837,  Aitg.  6.  Ditd,  Benjamin  Jonson,  a 
distinguished  comic  poet.  He  was  bora  at 
Westminster,  July  31,  1674.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman,  and  died  about  a  month  before  the 
birth  of  our  poet,  who  received  his  education 
at  Westminster  school ;  but  his  mother  many- 
ing  again,  his  fitther-in-law,  who  was  a  brick- 
layer, compelled  him  to  work  at  bis  business. 
On  this  he  listed  for  a  soldier,  and  went  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage.  After  his  return  he  went  to  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  but  did  not  remain 
there  long,  owing  to  his  extreme  poverty.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  and  be- 
came a  player  and  dramatic  writer,  with  indiffer- 
ent success,  till  Shakspeare  gave  him  his  assist- 
ance. His  first  printeo  play  was  his  comedy  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  produced  at  the 
Rose  Theatre,  Nor.  25,  1d96,  after  which  he 
produced  a  new  piece*  annually  for  several 
years.  He  engaged  with  Chapman  and  Marston 
in  writing  a  comedy  caXlei  EatttoardHoe,  which 
being  deemed  a  satire  on  the  Scotch  nation,  had 
nearly  brought  the  authors  to  the  pillory.  On 
the  death  of  Samuel  Daniel,  in  1619,  he  was 
made  laureate  ;  and  the  university  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

All  the  dramatic  writings  of  Jonson  are 
deficient  in  passion  and  senUment,  and  his  genius 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  best  fitted 
for  the  production  of  those  classic  idealities 
which  constituted  the  masque.  For  these 
reasons,  though  the  gpreat  reputation  attained  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  his  own  time  still  affects  our  con- 
sideration of  him,  he  is  not  now  much  read,  and 
Every  Man  in  hit  Humour  is  the  only  one  which 
now  continues  to  be  occasionally  performed. 

The  following  Song  is  taken  from  the  Queen's 
Maique,f  performed  in  1605  : 

SONO. 

So  beaatf  on  tho  waters  stood, 
Wheo  love  had  severed  earth  from  flood  i 
So  when  he  parted  ayre  from  lire, 
He  did  with  concord  all  Inspire ; 
And  there  a  matter  he  then  tanght. 
That  elder  then  himself  was  thought ; 
Which  thought  was  yet  the  child  of  earth, 
For  love  is  tdder  than  his  birth. 

On  the  death  of  Jonson,  the  king,  who  was 
a  competent  judge  of  poetry,  wished  to  confer 
the  vacant  wreath  on  Thomas  May,  afterwards 
the  historian  of  the  I«ng  Parliament ;  but  the 

iueen  obtained  it  for  her  favourite  bard  William 
tavenant,  author  of  Gondibert,  a  heroic  poem, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  plays.  The  office  and 
pension  were  given  to  Davenant  in  December, 
1638,  sixteen  months  after  the  death  of  Jonson ; 


*  TbeOairick  copy  of  this  ITosfiM  was  the  presentation 
copy  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  queen,  and  has  this  Inscriptian 
in  the  poet's  own  writing  : — "D.  Anns  M.  Brltanniarom 
Insn.  Hib.  &c.  RegliiB  PellcLis.  Formoslss.  Mns«o  S.  S. 
Hunc  Ubrum  voTlt  FamK  et  honori  ^ns  Serrlentlss.  hno 
addlctlsaimus.    Ben.  Jonson." 

VlctoTQS  Genlom  debet  habere  liber. 

t  Tlie  Sejamu ;  the  Mchfiniit ;  the  SUent  Woman ;  and 
the  tngedy  of  Yotpotu  were  entered  on  the  book  of  the 
stationers'  company,  October  3,  Ifloo. 


the  delay  having  probably  been  occasioned  by 
the  dispute  which  had  broken  out  in  the  inter- 
val, between  the  king  and  his  Scottish  subjects. 

The  character  given  of  him  by  Drummond  is 
worth  copying,  if  not  for  its  justice,  at  least  for 
its  force :  he  was  "  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of 
himself;  a  contemner  and  scoffer  of  others; 
rather  given  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous 
of  every  word  and  action  of  those  about  bim, 
especially  after  drink,  which  was  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  which  he  lived ;  a  dissembler  of  the 
parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some 
others  that  he  wanted — thinking  nothing  well 
done  but  what  he  himself,  or  some  of  his  friends, 
had  said  or  done." 

Tradition  has  sent  down  to  us  several  tavern 
tales  of  "  Rare  Ben."  A  good  humoured  one 
has  been  preserved  of  the  first  interview  between 
bishop  Corbet,*  when  a  young  man,  and  out 
great  bard.  It  occurred  at  a  tavern  where  Cor- 
bet was  sitting  alone.  Ben,  who  had  probably 
just  drank  up  to  the  pitch  of  good  fellowship, 
desired  the  waiter  to  take  to  the  gentleman  "  a 
quart  of  nm  wine ;  and  tell  him,"  he  added, 
"I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him." — ^"Friend," 
replied  Corbet,  "  I  thank  him  for  his  love ;  but 
tell  him  from  me  that  he  is  mistaken ;  for  saeri- 
fiees  are  always  hnmV  This  pleasant  allusion 
to  the  muUea  winet  of  the  time,  by  the  young 
wit,  could  not  fail  to  win  the  affection  of  the 
master  wit  himself. — Harleian  manmcriptSy  6395. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Jonson  was  on  his 
death-bed  the  king  sent  him  ten  pieces.  Ben 
remarked,  "he  sends  me  this  trifle  because  I  am 
poor  and  live  in  ally :  but  go  back  and  tell  him 
that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley."  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey. 

1638.  Printing  introduced  into  Cahbridoe, 
in  Massachusetts,  a  large  town  in  Middlesex 
county.  As  this  settlement  was  the  cradle  of 
the  art  of  printing  throughout  the  vast  continent 
of  North  America,  and  many  volumes  of  consi- 
derable interest  have  issued  from  its  presses,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  be  gratified  with  the  follow- 
ing detailed  account,  taken  from  Tlionuu's  His- 
tory of  Printing ;  Thomas  himself  being  a  native 
of  diat  colony,  and  havinginvestigated  the  history 
of  its  early  typography  with  considerable  care. 

"  The  founders  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
consisted  of  but  a  small  number  of  persons,  who 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Salem  in  1628;  a  few 
more  joined  them  in  1629 ;  and  governor  Win- 
throp,  with  die  addition  of  1500  settlers,  arrived 


*  Richard  Corbet  was  afacetlons  poetond  dlstingnlahed 
divine  i  bom  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxfonl.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the 
church.  He  was  bishop  of  Oxford  in  l63g,  and  in  1033  was 
translated  to  Norwich.  He  died  July  S8,  iSaJS,  and  was 
burled  in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich. 

t  It  appears  that  at  this  time,  ¥dne  was  sent  as  a  com- 
plimentary ptesent  from  persons  in  one  room  in  a  tavern 
to  those  in  another.  It  was  a  polite  form  of  introduction, 
as  appears  from  Sliakspeare's  Merry  Wiom  of  WindMr, 
where  Bardolph  says :— "  Sir  John,  there's  Masta  Btxxik 
below  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  would  be  acquainted 
with  you,  and  bath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack."  To  which,  by  the  way,  sir  John  rejoins  with  ait- 
mitable  punning  pleasantry,  "  that  such  Brooks  are  wel- 
come to  bim  that  o'erfiow  such  liquor." 
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in  1630.  Tliese  last  landed  at  the  place  since 
called  Charlestown,  opposite  to  Boston,  where 
they  pitched  their  tents,  and  built  a  few  huts  for 
shelter.  In  1631,  they  began  to  settle  at  Cam- 
bridge, four  miles  from  the  place  where  they  firef 
landed.  They  also  began  a  settlement  on  the 
identical  spot  where  Boston  now  stands.  In 
1638,  they  built  an  academy  at  Cambridge, 
which  in  process  of  time  was  increased  to  a  col- 
lege :  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  lame  year,  they 
opened  a  piinting-house  in  that  place.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1639,  printing  was  first  performed  iu  that 
part  of  North  America  which  extends  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

"  For  this  press  our  country  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  rev.  Mr.  Glover,  a  nonconformist  minister, 
who  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  and  had  left 
his  native  country  with  a  determination  to  settle 
among  his  friends,  who  had  emigrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts; because  in  this  wilderness  he  could 
freely  enjoy  with  them  those  opinions  which  were 
not  countenanced  by  the  government  and  a  ma- 
joritr  of  the  people  of  England." 

Tue  ancient  records  of  the  college  mention 
Mr.  Joss  or  Jesse  Glover  gave  to  the  college  "  a 
font  of  printing  letters,"  and  some  gentlemen  of 
Amstercuim  "  gave  towards  furnishing  of  a  print- 
ing press  with  letters,  forty-nine  pounds  and 
something  more."  The  college  employed  their 
press  under  the  management  of  Stephen  Daye, 
a  rather  incompetent  person,  as  appears,  for 
about  ten  vears,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Stephen  Green.  It  was 
thirty-five  years  after  its  appearance  at  Cam- 
bridge, before  the  art  had  proceeded,  as  far  as 
.  Boston ;  and  fifty  years  before  its  comingti) 
Philadelphia,  which  was  the  next  step.  The 
first  work  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press  was 
the  Freeman'i  Call,  and  the  second,  an  Alnunaek 
for  New  England,  both  in  1630;  the  first  boolc 
printed  was  the  New  England  version  of  the 
psalms,  an  octavo  volume  of  300  pages. 

1638, /uTK  4.  In  Massinger's  playofthe£tn^ 
and  the  Subject,  licensed  on  this  day,  there  is 
the  following  passage  :  "  Monies?.  We'll  raise 
supplies  what  way  we  please,  and  force  you  to 
subscribe  to  blanks,  to  which  we'll  mulct  you  as 
we  shall  think  fit."  The  king  upon  readmg  this 
play  over  at  Newmarket,  wrote  opposite  the  above 
passage,  this  u  too  iruolent,  and  to  be  changed. 

1638.  Richard  Hodokinsonne  printed  the 
Tragedy  of  Jrdia  Agrippmii,  Empreue  of  Rome. 
By  Thomas  May,  Esq.  12mo.  London:  printed 
for  Thomas  Walkly,  and  are  to  be  sola  at  his 
shoD,  at  the  Flying  Hoise,  neare  Yorke  House. 

Thomas  May  was  the  translator  of  Lucan's 
Phanalia,  and  author  of  many  valuable  produc- 
tions. He  wrote  five  dramatic  pieces.  He  died 
at  London,  Nov.  16, 1650,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Margaret's  church-yard. 

1638.  George  Anderson  printed  the  follow- 
ing work  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  which  is 
considered  the  earliest  specimen  executed  in  that 
place  :  The  Prote$tatum  of  the  general  auemblie 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  noblemen 
ire.  subicribert  of  the  Covenant  latdy  renewed, 


made  m  the  High  Kirk,  and  at  the  Mereate 
Crone  of  Glatgow  the  28  and  29  of  November 
1638.  [A  rude  woodcut.]  Glatgow,  by  George 
Anderton,  in  the  yeare  of  grace  1 638  4  to.  (pp.  13.) 
A  copy  of  this  scarce  piece  is  in  the  library  at 
Cashei. 

1638.  Thomas  Buck  and  Roger  Dakiel, 
printed  at  Cambridge  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
bible,  in  folio,  with  the  following  title : 

The  Holy  Bible  :  containing  the  Old  Tetta- 
ment  and  the  New  :  newly  tramlated  out  of  the 
original  Umgvei,  and  with  the  former  trans- 
laiums  diUgendy  compared  and  retiied,  by  kit 
Majetty'i  tpecial  comimand,  tfc.* 

1738.  John  Ores  dwelt  at  the  Hand,  near 
Holbom  Bar,  and  printed  the  following  woric : 
Porta  Pietatii,  or  tne  Port  or  Harbour  of  Piety. 
Exprett  in  ttmdrie  Triumphet,  Pageantt,  and 
Skewet,  at  the  Initiation  of  Bight  Honotcrable 
Sir  Maurice  ABB0T,t  Knight,  into  the  Major- 
ally  of  the  famout  and  farre  renowned  city 
London.  All  the  charge  and  expense  of  tlie 
laborious  projects,  both  by  water  and  Loui,  being 
the  sole  undertaking  of  the  right  worshipfull 
Company  of  the  Drapers. 

Written  by  Thomas  Heywood. 
Redeant  Bpectacnla. 

In  the  following  year  Okes  printed  a  similar 
work,  written  by  Heywood,  for  the  inangnration 
of  Henry  Garway,  of  the  company  of  drapers. 

1638.  Lambert  Osbaldeston,  M.A.,  head  mas- 
ter of  Westminster  school,  and  a  prebend  of 
Westminster  abbey,  was  found  guilty  in  the 
court  of  star  chamber,  of  certain  libellous  pas- 
sages in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Dr.  WUliams, 
dean  of  Westminster,  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,^ 
wherein  he  styled  archbishop  Laud  "  the  Hale 
vermin,  the  urchin,  and  hocvtpocta;"  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  ears  tacked  to  the 
pillory  in  the  presence  of  his  scholars ;  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £3,000.  The  former  part  of  this 
cruel  sentence  he  avoided  by  withdrawing  from 
Westminster.    He  was,  however  restored  by  the 


•  In  tbe  rear  166:,  tbia  copy  wu  beqarsthed  to  the 
ieinied  and  Ingcnioiu  sir  PhlUi>  Warwick,  secretarr  to  the 
lord  treaaurei,  and  clerk  of  the  slgiipt )  who  emfiioTnl 
madi  of  his  time,  even  to  tbe  year  of  his  death,  in  )te3,  in 
writing  commentariea  upon  the  text,  on  the  maiRins,  in 
abundance  of  places.  It  came  afterwards  Into  tbe  iiobscs- 
sion  of  air  WiUiam  Bnirell,  at  whose  death  It  was  sold  fdr 
thirteen  pounds  Jive  MhilUngM,  In  May,  179O.  I  aball  only 
make  this  one  remark  upon  this  beautifol  editioa  :  that 
there  has  ons  erratum  escaped  in  it,  repeated  in  many  fol- 
lowing: editions  (as  may  be  seen  in  Bowel's  Hietorg  ^tte 
OotpeiJ  which,  feTouilnf^  the  independent  scheme,  made 
It  suspected  to  have  been  done  by  tiie  contrivance  of  some 
of  that  faction.  It  Is  only  in  havinf^  placed  the  aecond 
person  plural,  for  the  fint,  ye  tor  we,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  chap.  vl.  verse  s.  For  it  Is  there  stated  that 
the  choMcn  persons,  there  mentioned,  are  meant  to  be  ap- 
pointed, by  we,  the  apoettee,  not  byjre,  the  eteetan. — ljew\^ 
Hittory  of  the  Trantlation  of  the  Bible,  1 739. 

t  Sir  Maarlce  Abbot  died  January  10, 1640. 

t  John  Williams,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Aher  Conway,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  March  35,  1588;  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  an  eminent  theological  writer.  He 
was  very  high  in  tbe  favonr  of  James  I.,  to  whom  he  was 
lord  keeper.  Bis  ctanrcb  pnftrments  were  many  ;  and  at 
his  death  wa*  ■ichbiShop  of  York,  which  took  place  March 
35,  I6M. 
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long  parliament,  and  suffeied  for  a  time  to  keep 
his  prebend,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  prebendaries 
were  turned  out.  But  seeing  the  course  which 
the  second  parliament  took,  ne  inclined  to  the 
king's  cause,  and  lired  in  retirement  during  the 
commonwealth. 

He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olare,  in 
Southwark,  and  was  first  of  Christ  church,  and 
then  of  Westminster,  where  he  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1859,  and  was  buried  in 
Uie  south  aisle  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Westmin- 
ster. He  was  a  learned  man ;  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  published  any  bookw — ^Wood's 
AtJun  Oxm  Fatti,  i.  p.  212. 

1638.  Died,  Hans  Padlsen  Resen,  D.D., 
bishop  of  Zealand,  the  great  promoter  of  dis- 
persing the  scriptures  in  the  Danish  tongue. 
When  Christian  IV.  came  to  England  in  1 606, 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law  James  I.,  he  chose 
Resen  and  Venusin  to  accompany  him.  Here 
Dr.  Resen  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  men  of  the  highest  repute  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  collected  upwards  of 
thirty  ancient  and  scarce  manuscripts;  which 
were  afterwards  presented  by  his  grandson  to 
the  tmiversity  library  in  Copenhagen.  On  the 
demise  of  bishop  Winstrup,  in  1615,  he  was 
created  bishop  of  Zealand,  which  office,  says 
Zwergius,  he  discharged  with  great  watchfulness 
and  zeal,  both  in  regard  to  the  outward  purity 
of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  true  pie^, 
till  his  death. 

The  result  of  Resen's  internew  with  his 
Danish  majesty,  was  his  appointment  to  super- 
intend a  new  edition  of  the  holy  scriptures,  to  be 
revised  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts.  In  1605,  the  new  testament  appeared  in 
2  vols.  18mo.,  printed  on  ordinary  paper,  with  a 
small,  yet  tolerably  distinct  type ;  and  is  remark- 
able for  being  thejirit  of  any  part  of  the  Dtmitk 
tcriptura  in  which  the  divuian  of  the  chapter* 
i$Uo  venee  it  introduced.  An  edition  of  the  Pen- 
tateucb,  answering  to  the  new  testament  just 
described,  in  size,  paper,  and  arrangement,  was 
finidied  April  I9th,  1605 ;  and  is  slated  to  have 
been  printed  by  Niels  Michelson,  at  John  Al- 
bert's. The  text  of  these  editions  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  whole  bible  printed  in  1607. 

Resen's  bible  being  completed,  was  published 
at  Copenhagen  in  1607,  "  with  his  majesty's 
special  privitege."  On  the  back  of  the  title-page 
is  the  portnut  of  Christian  IV.  with  this  motto, 
"  Reg^na  firmat  pietas," — ^"  Piety  is  the  strength 
of  kingdoms." 

The  publication  of  Resen's  bible  gave  rise  to 
a  famous  controversy  between  Resen  and  Ivar 
Stubb,  the  Hebrew  professor  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  which  terminated  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  professor  from  his  office,  and  is  said  to 
have  occasioned  his  end. 

Several  editions  of  the  psalms  succeeded  the 
pubUcation  of  Resen's  bible.  Among  which 
may  be  noted  an  edition  printed  by  H.  Wald- 
Idrch,  Copenhagen,  1614, 8vo.  accompanied  with 
a  portrait  of  Lather;  a  metrical  version  by 
Christian  Berg,  Copenhagen,  1614,  12mo.  with 


the  tunes  of  Sobwasser,  which  were  greatly  es- 
teemed in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Oeimany ; 
another  elegant  metrical  version  byA.  C.  Arre- 
boe,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  see  of 
Drontheim,  for  his  irregular  life;  Copenhagen, 
1633,  I6mo.  and  a  small  folio  edition  of  the 
psalms  printed  by  Tyge  Nelson,  in  Copenhagen, 
1632,  at  the  expense  of  the  noble  and  benevolent 
lady  Ellen  Marsvin,  of  EUenborg.  The  object 
she  had  in  view  in  publishing  this  edition  was, 
that  the  holy  and  sublime  truths  in  it  might  be 
accessible  by  old  people  with  weak  eyes,  which 
it  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  answer,  the  type 
being  so  uncommonly  large,  that  though  the  size 
be  small  folio,  there  are  sometimes  not  more 
than  three  verses  on  a  page.  Denmark  was  now 
in  possession  of  three  editions  of  the  bible,  and  of 
several  impressions  of  select  portions  of  it :  yet 
the  copies  thus  brought  into  cireulation  were 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation.  Little 
progress,  however,  was  made  in  the  work  for 
some  time,  which  was  most  probably  owing  to 
his  majesty  having  resolved  that  the  bible  should 
be  in  folio,  and  the  want  of  a  sum  adequate  to 
the  expenses  of  such  an  undertaking.  Steps 
were,  nevertheless,  taken  for  the  procuring  of 
paper,  and  engaging  a  printer:  and  at  length 
the  bible  appeared  in  1633,  in  large  folio,  printed 
at  Copenhagen ;  accompanied  with  plates.  The 
portrait  ot  Christian  IV.  is  inserted  before  the 
preface,  and  portraits  of  Danish  kings,  in  a 
smaller  size,  fill  the  border.  Some  copies  were 
printed  on  parchment,  and  presented  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  foreign  courts.  The  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  this  edition  were  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  the  publication  of  a  Hebrew  and  Latin  bible, 
the  emoluments  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to 
printing  other  useful  and  ven^ble  books;  and 
300  rix-doUais  of  the  sum  advanced  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, were  sent  to  Amsterdam,  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  the  building  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  in  that  ci^.  The  plan  of  the  Hebrew 
bible  fmling,  an  account  was  rendered  to  the 
consistory,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  neat 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  this  edition  of  the 
Danish  bible  amounted  to  7000  dollars ;  of  which 
1000  were  given  to  the  library,  and  2000  to  the 
librarian;  2000  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fuel 
and  cantUes  for  tne  students  ot  king's  college ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  remaining  2000  employed 
in  relieving  the  widows  of  the  professors. 

In  1639,  the  royal  permission  was  obtained 
for  reprinting  Resen's  bible,  the  former  impression 
being  exhausted.  The  new  testament  was  first 
ready,  and  was  published  separately,  in  1644; 
and  die  entire  bible  made  its  appearance  in 
1647,  4to.  The  whole  has  a  douDle  title,  the 
first  surrounded  with  figures,  and  accompanied 
with  a  beautiful  figure  of  Christian  IV.,  the 
second  quite  plain ;  double  tides  were  also  affixed 
to  each  part,  the  one  ornamented  with  figures, 
the  other  plain.  This  revision  of  Resen's  version 
is  generally  called  Svamng^i  Bible,  from  having 
been  corrected  principally  by  archbishop  Svan- 
ing,  who  improved  the  version,  according  to  the 
manuscripts  left  by  Resen. 
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1638.  Ntwf  and  Strange  Ntwa  from  St. 
ChrUtophen  of  a  tempestuous  tpxrit,  which  is 
called  by  the  Indians  a  Hurry-cano  or  whirl- 
wind i  whereunto  is  added,  the  true  and  last  rela- 
tions (in  reise)  of  the  dreadful  accident  which 
happened  at  Witticombe  in  Devonshire,  21  Oct. 
1^8.  London,  12mo.  with  a  wood-cut.  Sold  at 
the  Gordonston  sale  for  £\  \%s.   Ingliss,  £1  8«. 

1639.  At  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil 
war,  each  anny  carried  with  it  its  own  printer; 
expecting  either  to  convince  by  its  reasoning,  or 
delude  by  its  falsehood.  King  Charles  I.  carried 
Robert  Barker  with  him  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Ttne,  this  year,  and  there  published  a  news- 
paper, whicn  was  the  first  provincial  one  in  the 
kingdom;  and  the  same  year  was  printed  a  book 
entitled,  Lawes  and  ordinances  of  Warre,for 
the  better  government  of  his  majestie^s  army 
royall,  in  the  present  expedition  for  the  Northern 
parts,  ire."  Imprinted  at  Newcastle,  by  Robert 
Barker,  printer  to  his  majesty,  &c.  a  small  4to. 
of  27  pages.  Barker  did  not  remain  long  at 
Newcastle,  but  returned  to  London. 

1640.  Miles  Flesher  printed  the  following 
curious  work,  entitled  the  Belman  of  London 
bringing  to  Light  the  most  notorious  Villanies 
that  are  now  practised  in  the  Kingdome.  Profit- 
able for  gentlemen,  lawyers,  merchants,  citizens, 
farmers,  masters  of  households,  aud  all  sorts  of 
servants  to  mak,  and  delightfull  for  all  men  to 
read. 

hege,  perlege,  nlege. 

The  fifth  impression  with  new  editions. 

Of  this  book  Warton  observes,  that  it  was 
called  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  the  most  witty, 
elegant,  and  eloquent  display  of  the  vices  of 
London  then  extant.  Scarce  as  this  book  now 
is,  and  few  are  more  scarce,  it  went  through  a 

Srodigious  number  of  editions.  This  is  almost 
le  first  book  which  professes  to  g^re  any  account 
of  the  canting  lang^uage  of  thieves  and  vagabonds. 
John  Busby  printed  the  Lanthom  and  Candle 
Light :  or,  the  Bell-Mans  Second  Nights  Walke. 
In  which  he  brings  to  light  a  brood  of  more 
strange  villauies  than  ever  were  till  this  yeare 
discovered. 

Deect  novlne  maliun,  fedsse  ne&uidani. 

The  second  edition,  newly  corrected  and  amended. 

This  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer work,  and  certainly  is  no  less  curious.  It  is 
inscribed  "  To  the  verry  worthy  Gentleman, 
Francis  Musician  of  Peckam." 

M.  Parsons  printed  English  Villanies  seven 
severall  Times  prest  to  Death  by  the  Printers,  but 
still  reviving,  are  now  the  eighth  time  (as  at  the 
first)  jiiscovered  by  Lantlwrne  and  Candle  Light, 
and  the  helpe  of  a  new  cryer,  called 

0-per-ie-O. 

Whose  loud  voyce  pioclaimes  to  all  that  will 
beare  him,  another  conspiracy  of  abuses  lately 
plotting  together  to  hurt  the  peace  of  this  king- 
dome:  which  the  Bell-man,  because  he  then 
went  stumbling  in  the  dark,  could  never  see  till 


now.  And  because  a  company  of  rogaes,  cos- 
ning,  canting  gypsies,  and  all  the  scumme  of  a 
nation  fight  here  under  their  tattered  colonis. 
At  the  end  is  a  canting  dictionary  to  teach  their 
language,  with  canting  songs.  A  booke  to  make 
gentlemen  merry,  citizens  warie,  countrimen 
careful!.  Fit  for  all  justices  to  reade  over, 
because  it  is  a  pilot  by  whom  they  may  make 
strange  discoveries.* 

1640.  Thomas  Cotes  printed  the  Tragedy  of 
Messalina,  the  Roman  Empresse,  as  it  bath  beene 
acted  with  general!  applause,  divers  times,  by 
the  company  of  his  majesties  revells.  Writteo 
by  Nathaniel  Richards. 

OpUmas  bic  et  fonnaalasiiniu  Idem 
Gentis  PatritiK  nipitur  mlBer  eztinpieiiitiis 
Messalllnse  ocalla. — Juvenal.  Sat.  10. 

For  Daniel  Frere,  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Bull, 
in  Little  Brittaine. 

To  this  play  a  portrait  of  the  author  is  pre- 
fixed, with  this  inscription  round  the  border : — 
"  Sentite  supera  non  Terrestria,  suspioe  caelum. 
despice  mundum,  respice  flnem." 

1640.  The  School  of  Ano.t  the  capital  of 
Swedish  Finland,  having  l>eeB  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  university  by  queen  Christina, 
in  this  year,  its  directors;  unwilling  that  the 
academical  acts  should  continue  to  be  printed  at 
Stockholm  or  Doipt,  as  had  previously  been 
customary,  established  at  Abo  in  1642  or  1643, 
as  their  own  printer,  Peter  Waldius,  who  had 
before  exercised  the  art  at  Upsal  and  at  tht 
Wesceras.  Printing  continued  to  be  exercised 
at  Abo  until  the  year  1713,  at  which'  time,  on 
account  of  the  troubles  of  war,  the  press  was 
removed  for  security  to  Stockholm,  where  it  was 
still  remaining  in  the  year  1722,  when  Alnander 
wrote  his  history  of  Swedish  typograpbj. 


*  Tbe  foUowiDg  U  the  flrat  work  in  which  any  i 
or  description  cui  be  found  of  the  cant  Unsua^  of  tliirTei 
and  pickpockets.  It  is  in  black  letter,  and  has  this  title — 
A  Caveat  for  Common  Curaeton^  vuJgarelff  cg/Zarf  W^v- 
tene*,  get  forth  bg  Tkomat  Harmon,  Etquier,  for  tW 
utUite  and  prqfyt  of  hyM  naturaii  Commtreg,  »etc^  owr. 
nented  and  imprinted  Anno  Dominit  1597.  Kincwri,  a. 
amined.  and  alloteed  according  unto  the  Queene  M^eafym 
it^funciiona.  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fletestiet,  at  the 
slgne  of  the  Faolcon,  by  Wjrlliam  QrTfBth,  and  arc  to  be 
sold  at  his  shoppe  in  Saynt  Donstones  Chnrche  Yarde  ia 
the  West. 

In  the  title  page  is  a  wood  engraving,  which  represents 
two  vagabonds  tied  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  the  ezecatiocMr 
in  the  act  of  flogging  ttiem. 

It  is  thus  inscribed :— "  To  tbe  Right  Honorable  and  mr 
singular  good  Lady  Elizabeth  Countea  of  Shrewsbury, 
Thomas  Harman  wisheth  all  joye  and  pertte  leUcite  hat 
and  in  tbe  world  to  come.*' 

It  seems  singular  enough  to  inscribe  a  book  of  this  kind 
to  a  woman  of  exalted  rank.  It  contains  a  minute  d»- 
Bcription  of  tbe  tricks  and  terms  a<  the  notnriona  villain 
of  the  day. 

t  On  tbe  7th  of  September,  I8I7,  the  town  of  Abo  ms 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  when  it  is 
said  that  only  eight  hundred  volomes  of  tbe  pabUc  Hbeayr 
escaped  destmcUon ;  and,  what  is  worse,  that  nearly  one 
hundred  persons  perished  in  the  flames.  Futia,  in  hi* 
Travels  in  Smeien,  speaks  of  a  Miiale  Aioentt,  pnnted  ai 
Lubeck,  in  1588,  a  very  rare  book,  only  two  copies  being 
known  to  exist,  one  of  which  is  in  the  nnlvenlty  Ubnrr 
of  Abo,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  nnlTetsity  of  U(aai\ 
this  latter,  however,  is  imperfect.— Cafton. 
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1640.  Cardinal  RicBELiED,*  prime  minister 
of  France,  erected  a  private  press,  in  his  chateau, 
near  Tours,  from  which  several  works,  executed 
with  great  neatness,  have  proceeded,  bearing 
date  1653,  1654,  &c.,  for  a  particular  account 
of  which,  see  Veignot's  DietionnairedeBiUioffie. 

1640.  Died,  Robert  Stephens  the  Third, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  second  Robert  Stephens. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained, 
but  Mr.  Greswell  supposes  it  to  have  taken 
place  in  1563,  be  must  therefore  have  been  very 
young  at  the  death  of  his  father.  Du  Verdier 
describes  him  as  a  young  man  of  very  premising 
talents,  and  as  resident  in  the  family  of  M.  des 
Portes,  in  the  year  1584.  Though  he  is  allowed 
to  have  become  conspicuous  as  a  typographer, 
yet  the  time  of  his  commencement  of  this  art 
remains  veiv  doubtful :  Maittaire  says  in  the 
year  1598;  but  La  Caille  asserts  that  he  com- 
menced printing  in  the  year  1588,  several  con- 
siderable works.  As  impressions  of  so  late  a 
date  as  1640,  bear  his  name,  Maittaire  believes 
him  to  have  attained  at  least  to  the  age  of 
seventy.  "Assuming,"  says  Mr.  Greswell,  "mv 
conjevture  above,  respecting  the  time  of  his 
birth,  to  be  near  the  truth,  he  must  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years." 

This  Robert  Stephens  had  the  title  of  "Foete 
et  Interpiete  du  Roy  pour  les  Lang^ues  Grecque 
et  Latin."  All  those  poetical  compositions  cited 
by  Maittaire  as  productions  of  his  father,  are 
proved  by  clear  evidence  to  belong  to  the  son. 

To  his  brief  notice  of  Robert  Stephens  the 
third,  Maittaire  has  subjoined  a  variety  of  Greek 
and  Latin  "  Epigrammata ;"  which  are  further 
proofs  of  his  focility  and  fruitfulness  in  this 
species  of  composition.   To  some  of  those  poetic 


*  John  Armand  Do  Plessis  de  Rlchdlea,  i  great  cardi- 
nal, and  minister  of  atate  in  France,  was  born  Sept.  5, 
15S5.  Being  a  man  of  prodigious  capadtj,  and  of  a  rest- 
less and  insatiable  amblUon,  he  formed  to  himself  vast 
designs,  which  made  his  whole  life  nothing  but  a  series 
of  agitations  and  inqaietndes.  He  showed  himself  a 
patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  caused  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  floorish  in  the  Icingdom.  He  aboanded,  however, 
rather  with  great  qnalitiea  than  good  ones,  and  therefore 
was  moch  admired,  bat  not  beloved.  He  was  one  of 
those  ambitions  men  who  foolishly  attempt  to  rival  every 
kind  of  genios;  and  seeing  himself  constantly  disap- 
pointed, he  envied,  with  all  the  venom  of  mnconr,  those 
talents  which  are  so  freqoeotly  the  ait  that  men  at  genins 
possess.  He  died,  December  4,  I6<s,  before  he  had 
completed  any  of  his  designs  j  leaving  behind  blm  a  name 
somewhat  dazzling,  bat  by  no  means  dear  and  venerable. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  carried  on  Richelieu's  plan,  and  com- 
pleted many  of  his  schemes.  Never  was  a  gigantic  baby 
of  adulation  so  crammed  with  the  soft  pap  of  DedKoliont 
as  cardinal  RIcheUen.  Ftendi  flattery  even  exceeded 
itself.  There  are  a  vast  number  0f  very  extraordinary 
dedications  to  this  man,  In  which  the  divinity  itself  is  dis- 
robed of  its  attributes  to  bestow  them  on  tills  miserable 
creature  of  vanity.  1  snspect,  says  D*i8iaelt,  that  even 
the  following  one  is  not  the  most  blasphemous  be  received. 
"  Who  has  seen  your  face  witbont  beinft  seized  by  those 
softened  terrors  which  made  the  prophets  shudder  when 
Ood  showed  the  beams  of  bis  glory !  Bat  as  be  whom 
they  dared  not  to  approach  in  the  burning  bush,  and  in 
the  noise  of  thunders,  appeared  to  them  sometimes  in  the 
freshness  of  the  zephyrs,  so  the  softness  of  your  angnst 
countenance  disslp^es  at  the  same  time,  and  changes  into 
dew  the  small  vapours  which  cover  its  majesty." — One  of 
these  herd  of  dedicators,  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  sap- 
pressed.  In  a  second  edition,  his  hyperbolical  panegyric; 
and  as  a  ponlshment  to  himself,  dedicated  the  work  to 
Jesoa  Christ  I 


effusions  he  was  accustomed  to  subjoin  his  name, 
Robertus  Stcphanus,  simply:  but  to  others, 
RobertusStephanus,R.F.R.N.  (RobertiFilins, 
Robert!  Nepos);  and  the  same  distinction  is 
sometimes  found  subscribed  to  the  title-pages  of 
his  impresnons. 

Maittaire  terms  him  "  Typographus  insignis, 
quamvis  non  Regius;  in  symbolis  excogitandis 
ingeniosus,  et  Latinee  ac  Grscs  lingua  peritus." 
La  Caille  says,  he  had  for  his  mark  the  Olire, 
which  was  that  of  his  ancestors.  With  the 
Olive  he  adopted  the  words,  variously,  "  NoU 
altum  sapeie,  sed  time."  His  several  modes  of 
subscription,  "  in  librorum  titulis,"  were :  "  ex 
typographia,"  or  "  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephaai :" 
or  "  Ohva,"  or  "ad  Olivam  R.  Stephani :»  "de 
Timprimerie  de  Robert  Estienne :"  "  a  I'Olivier 
de  Robert  Estienne."  Maittaire  observes  that 
various  impressions  of  his  are  found  without  anv 
device:  that  John  Jannon  occasionally  use^ 
his  office  and  materials ;  and  that  many  other 
"  libraires"  of  Paris  frequently  employed  his 
press.  As  king's  interpreter  he  translated  into 
French  the  two  first  books  of  Arittode't  Rhetoric. 

1640.  We  are  now  come  to  that  memorable 
epoch,  in  English  history. 

When  civil  dudgeon  lint  grew  Ugh. 

Each  party,  whether  political,  or  religious,  now 
hoped  to  gain  their  object,  by  spreading  their 
pretensions.  From  this  source,  the  nation  was 
soon  over-run  with  tracts  of  every  size,  and 
of  various  denominations:  hence,  the  Diurnal, 
which  continued  its  hebdomadal  round,  notwith- 
standing the  ridicule  of  Cleveland,  from  1640  to 
1660:  and  hence  too  the  different  mercuries, 
which  were  sent  abroad,  to  inflame  by  their 
vehemence,  or  to  conciliate  by  their  wit ;  to  con- 
vince by  their  argument,  or  to  delude  by  their 
sophist^.  Many  of  them  were  written  with 
extraordinary  talent,  and  published  with  un- 
common courage.  The  great  writers  of  these 
mercuries  were  Marchmont,  Needham,  sir  John 
Birkenhead,  and  sir  Roger  L'Estrange. 

When  hostilities  commenced,  every  event, 
during  a  most  eventful  period,  had  its  own 
histonan,  who  communicated  News  from  Hull, 
Trutha  from  York,  Warranted  Tidingt  from 
Ireland,  and  Special  Pauagei  from  several 
Placet.  These  were  all  occasional  papers.  Im- 
patient, however,  as  a  distracted  people  were  for 
information,  the  news  were  never  distributed 
daily.  The  various  newspapers  were  published 
weekly  at  first;  but  in  the  progress  of  events; 
and  in  the  ardour  of  curiosity,  they  were  dis- 
tributed twice,  or  thrice,  in  evenr  week.  Such 
were  the  French  Intelligencer,  the  Dutch  Spue, 
the  Irish  Mercury,  and  the  Scott  Dote;  uie 
Parliament  Kite,  and  the  Secret  Owl.  Merettriut 
Acheronticu*  brought  them  hebdomadal  Nevis 
from  Hell,  Mercurius  Democritus  communicated 
wonderful  news  from  the  World  in  the  Moon, 
the  Laughing  Mercury  gave  perfect  news  from 
the  Antipodes,  and  Afereuriiu  Mastix  faithfullr 
la.sbed  all  Scouts,  Mereuriei,  Potts,  Spiet,  and 
other  Intelligencers. 
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Among  this  damoar  of  contndiction,  this 
activity  of  ridicule,  this  tumult  of  laughter, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  not  neglected.  De- 
voted to  political  purposes,  they  soon  became  a 
party  nuisance,  by  serving  as  receptacles  of 
party  malice,  and  echoing  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  kingdom  the  insolent  voice  of  all  factions. 
They  set  the  minds  of  men  more  at  variance, 
inflamed  their  tempers  to  a  greater  fierceness, 
and  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sharpness  of  civil 
discord.  Mercmriut  was  the  favourite  name,  with 
onodier  word,  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
party  irom  which  it  emanated.  When  any  title, 
nowever,  grew  popular,  it  was  stolen  by  the 
antagonist,  who,  by  this  stratagem,  conveyed  his 
notions  to  those  who  would  not  have  received 
them  bad  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  occupied  no  great 
share  of  public  attention,  till  that  war  had 
fully  aroused  the  national  mind.  Whole  flights 
of  DivmalU  and  Mercuria,  in  small  4to.,  Uien 
began  to  be  disseminated  by  the  diflerent  par- 
ties into  which  the  state  was  divided.  Nearly  a 
score  are  said  to  have  been  started  in  1643,  when 
the  war  was  at  its  height.  Peter  Heylin,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Cotmographie,  mentions  that  "the 
affairs  of  each  town  or  war  were  better  presented 
in  the  Weekly  Nevnbookt.*" 

1640,  Nov.  Diurnal  of  Oceumncet  in  Par- 
liament. 

1640.  The  several  companies  were  required  to 
lend  £50,000  to  the  king ;  of  which  the  stationers' 
quota  was  £600 — and  in  1642,  in  like  manner, 
£100,000,  towards  which  they  paid  JCIOOO.  In 
1643,  they  were  called  on  to  pay  £5  a  week  for 
three  months,  besides  £32  for  a  royal  subsidy. 
To  defray  these  heavy  charges,  all  their  plate 
was  sold,  except  Mr.  Hulet's  standing  cup — the 
white  plate  at  4<.  9d.  an  ounce — one  parcel  of 
gilt  plate  at  4s.  lOd. — and  another  at  6t.  3d. 

1640.  A  Certaine  Relation  of  the  Hog-faced 
Genileieonuin,  called  Mistriss  Tannakin  Skinker, 
who  was  borne  at  Wickham,  a  neuter  toune 
betweene  the  emperour  and  the  Hollander,  situ- 
ate on  the  river  Khyne,  who  was  bewitched  in 
her  mother's  womb,  w  the  yeare  1618,  and  hath 
lived  ever  since  unknoune  in  this  kind  to  any 
but  her  parents  and  a  few  of  her  neighbours ; 
and  can  never  recover  her  true  shape  until  she 
be  married,  &c.  Also  relating  the  cause,  as  it  is 
rince  conceived,  how  her  mother  came  so  be- 
witched. London,  4to.  With  a  wood-cut  of  the 
lady  and  her  suitor.f 

1640.  The  first  book  that  was  published  in 
England  with  an  appendix,  or  collection   of 

*  A  (CURiovi)  Seria  of  tke  XNiinuifa  or  Waklp  Inttl- 
Hgencerij  tfc,  of  the  period  from  1641  to  1640,  compriring 
two  hundred  and  uventp  varioue  pieeee.  London,  164], 
4to.,  ^\2  lis. 

f  Tbis  very  rare  tnet  sold  at  the  Gordonstonu  sale  tor 
j^  17«.  6d.  It  has  however  been  reprinted  within  these 
few  reus.  As  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  contents  of  this  singular  tract  are  a  translation, 
or  n>erel7  ttie  composition  of  an  EogliJiunan,  it  is  impos- 
slhle  forns  to  say  what  denree  of  credit  may  be  attached 
to  the  recital.  On  one  point,  however,  we  are  decided, 
namely,  that  this  tale  has  served  as  the  basis  for  all  the 
pig/actd  laMtt,  both  In  this  conntry  and  in  Fiance.— 
BlbtiographiaU  MUeelUmf. 


original  papers ;  •  practice  which  has  rincebeen 
often  followed  by  our  antiquaries  and  historians 
very  laudably,  was  Mr.  Sonmen's  Andquilie*  of 
Canterbury.    4to. — Dr.  Pegge. 

1640.  ColUetum  of  SMechju  in  Matter  of  Re- 
ligion.   By  sir  Edward  Deering.    London,  4to. 

"  House  of  Commons. — ^Die  Mercurii,.^  Feb. 
1641.  Resolved,  that  this  book  of  sir  Edwaid 
Deering  (entitled  a  Colleelion  of  Speechet,  Sec) 
is  against  the  honour  and  privilege  of  this  house, 
and  scandalous  to  the  house ;  and  shall  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  West- 
minsterf  Cheapside,  and  Smithfield,  the  author 
disabled  from  sitting  as  a  member,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed  to  the  tower." 

"  Friday,  4  Feb.  1641.— Ordered  that  the 
stationer  that  printed  sir  £.  Deering's  book 
should  be  sent  for,  and  the  books  to  be  seized 
on,  and  burnt  according  to  the  order  of  the 
house,  and  to  prohibit  Uie  sale  of  them." — 
Diumall  of  tKe  Pattagee  in  Parliament. 

1640.  John  Jannon,  a  celebrated  printer  at 
Sedan,  in  France,  printed  some  very  diminutive 
volumes,  well  known  to  collectors  of  books  by 
the  name  of  Sedan  editions ;  they  are  'highly 
valued,  and  in  much  request,  on  account  of  tkie 
smollness  and  neatness  of  the  type,  which  cor- 
responds with  our  diamond  type;  the  Virgil, 
33mo.,  dated  162S  ;  the  Horace  of  1027,  32mo.; 
the  Greek  Testament  of  1638,  32mo.;  and  the 
Great  Bible,  (the  Geneva  version)  of  1633,  two 
vols.  12mo.  These  editions  are  remarkably  cor- 
rect ;  but  copies  in  fine  condition  are  not  often  to 
be  obtained.  They  are  frequently  either  stained, 
or  cut  down  in  binding. 

1640.  Died,  John  Ford,  a  poet  and  dramatic 
writer.  He  was  designed  for  the  legal  profession, 
but,  while  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
began  to  write  plays  and  poems,  of  the  former 
of  which  nine  have  been  preserved.  His  chief 
plav  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Brother  and  Sister, 
which,  though  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  subject,  contains  some  scenes 
of  striking  excellence.  The  passion  which  Ford 
most  successfully  delineates  is  that  of  love :  he 
excels  in  representing  the  pride  and  gallantry, 
and  high-toned  honour  of  youth,  and  the  en- 
chanting, or  mild  and  naceful  magnanimity  of 
the  female  character.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
April  17,  1686. 

1641.  Printing  introduced  at  Kilkennv  and 
Wateoford,  Ireland,  by  Rinuccini,  the  pope's 
legate,  for  tiie  purpose  of  disseminating  those 
doctrines  which  he  conceived  to  be  essential 
to  the  interests  of  his  master,  and  which  hb 
own  violent  disposition  was  but  too  ready  to 
adopt.  Dr.  O'Conor  (Columbamu,  letter  II. 
page  xvi.)  relates  that  "  the  nuncio's  presses  at 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny  teemed  with  those  vile 
publications  which  maintained  that  a  papal  ex- 
communication, tohether  just  or  unjust,  must  be 
obeyed;  and  preachers  were  every  where  em- 
ployed to  assure  the  illiterate  rabble,  the  bloody, 
and  plundering,  and  desolating  mob  of  the 
countiy,  in  their  own  language,  that  all  the 
calamities  of  plague,  famine,  and  war,  which 
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then  nged  In  Iieland,  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  resistance  which  our  nobility,  gentry,  and 
second  order  of  clergy,  made  to  the  excommuni- 
cations of  the  synod  of  Waterford !  a  synod 
which,  in  consequence  of  foreign  influence,  was 
gnilty  of  the  most  flagrant  perjury,  riolation  of 
tiie  pnblic  faith,  and  rebdlion  against  their 
country,  and  ufainst  their  Ung."  The  rebel- 
lion commenced  in  1641,  and  was  suppressed  in 
September,  1643 ;  it  was  calculated  that  300,000 
British  and  protestants  had  been  maasacred  by 
the  rebels,  or  driven  from  their  halntations,  be- 
sides those  who  fell  in  battle.  Books,  and  par- 
ticularly the  bible,  were  treated  wilh  ereiy  in- 
dignity :  they  were  tgrn  to  pieces  or  burnt. 

1641.  ArH  aiUepe  Hvtbmd?  A  BouUter 
Lecture,  rtored  with  all  variety  of  mtty  Jettt, 
merry  Tales,  and  other  pleatant  pauaget,  by  Phi- 
logenet  Poncdontut,' with  -  the  rare  mmtispieee, 
by  Marshall.    This  work  was  sold  for  £b  &8. 

1641.  A  precept  from  the  lord  mayor,  for  the 
master,  wardens,  and  ten  of  the  most  graceful  of 
the  company  of  stationers,  to -attend  on  horse- 
back, in  their  best  array,  with  footmen,  to  receive 
the  Ung  on  his  retnra  hosa  Scotland,  and  wait 
on  him  thiongh  the  city. 

1640,  Nov.  3,  to  June  I64I.  The  Speeehei  in 
Parliament  were  pt^lithed  in  two  voU.  pp.  534, 
for  William  Cooke. 

1641.  The  Etigliih  Pott. 

1641.  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland — 
London,  printed  by  N.  Butter,  4io.  There  were 
many  occasional  papers  of  news  from  Ireland, 
during  the  Irish  wars. 

1641,  Sept.  23.  Sad  Newt*  from  the  Seas, 
being  a  trtu  relation  of  that  good  skip  called  the 
Merchant  Royail,  wkieh  was  caxt  away  ten  leagues 
from  the  Imms  End,  an  Thumitey  night,  being 
the  23  of  September  last,  1641 ;  hamng  in  her  a 
world  of  Treaxam,  as  this  story  foUmnng  doth 
truly  relate.    Printed  in  the  year  1641.    4to. 

1641.  Old  Newet  neudy  rmtwi,  on  the  dit- 
eotery  of  all  occurrences  happened  rinee  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Parliament.    4to. 

164K  Newts  from  the  North,  or  a  Dialogue 
betwixt  David  Dammedaih,  a  souldier,  and  Wal- 
ter Wheeler,  a  ritAe  Northeme  farmer.  4to. 
with  frontispiece. 

1641.  A  Pack  of  Patentees,  opened,  sh'^ffled, 
cut,  dealt,  and  played.  London.  1641.  4to. 
The  characters  introduced  in  this  dramatic  satire 
are  Coals,  Soap,  Starch,  Leatiber,  Yinum,  Salt, 
Hops,  Tobacco,  &c. 

1642,  Jan.  8.  Died,  Galileo  Galileo,  the 
celebrated  astronomer.  June  23,  1632,  Galileo 
and  his  books  were  condemned  at  Borne,  and 
he  was  compelled  publicly  to  disavow  senti- 
ments, the  truth  of  which  to  him  must  have  been 
abnndjEintlr  manifest.  "  Are  these,  then,  my 
judges  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  retiring  from  the  in- 

,   quisi  tors,  whose  ignorance  astonished  him.    "It' 
was  in  Florence  ^ays  Milton)  that  I  found  and 

[  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner 
to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy 

,   otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
scienceis  thought"    The  confessor  of  his  widow, 


taking  advantage  of  his  pie^,  pernsed  the  manu- 
scripts of  this  great  philosopher,  and  destroyed 
such  a;  in  his  judgment  were  not  fit  to  be  known 
to  the  world.   HewasbomatPisa,Feb.l9,1564. 

1642,  March  7.  The  printers  of  London  ex- 
hibited a  petition  before  the  committee  for  the 
better  regulating  the  art  of  printing,  and  the 
calling  in  of  four  several  patents  concerning 
printing,  which  they  conceived  to  be  monopolies. 

Ist.  A  patent  granted  to  Christopher  Barker, 
and  Robert  Barker,  his  son,  in  the  19th  and  31st 
Elizabeth,  and  since  renewed  10th  of  James  I., 
Srd  CaroK,  to  Bonham  Norton,  Bill,  and  others, 
or  the  sole  printing  of  bibles,  testaments,  common 
prayer  books,  See,  in  English;  inhibiting  all 
others  from  printing  them. 

2nd.  A  patent  titst  granted  to  Richard  Tottle, 
and  lately  confirmed  to  John  More,  for  the  sole 
printing  of  all  law  books  whatsover,  prohibiting 
all  others  from  printing  them. 

3rd.  A  patent  first  granted  to  John  Norton, 
for  the  sole  printing  of  all  bibles,  testaments, 
grammars,  accidences,  ice,  in  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  and  sundry  other  books  in  English. 

4th.  A  patent  lately  made  to  Thomas  Sym- 
cocke,  for  printing  all  things  that  are,  may,  ot 
shall  be  printed  upon  one  side  of  a  sheet,  or  any 
part  of  a  sheet,  provided  the  other  side  be  white 
paper.  The  complaint  did  not  afiect  the  patents. 
— Prynne's  Manuser^ts. 

1642.  Stepben  Bulkelev  was  settled  as  i 
printer  in  the  cil^  of  York,  and  continued  to 
practice  the  art  till  the  year  1677. 

1642.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,*  author  of  the 
celebrated  treatise  entitled  the  Religio  Medici, 
first  written  in  1634,  and  which  he  declares 
himself  never  intended  for  the  press,  having 
composed  it  onlv  for  his  own  exercise  and  enter- 
tainment. He  nad,  however,  communicated  it 
to  his  friends,  and  by  some  means  a  copy  was 
given  to  a  printer  in  this  year,  and  was  no 
sooner  published  than  it  excited  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  the  novelty  of  its  paradoxes,  the 
dignity  of  sentiment,  the  quick  succession  of 
images,  the  multitude  of  abstruse  allusions,  the 
subtlety  of  disquisition,  and  its  strength  of 
language.  Amongst  other  strange  opinions, 
the  following  will  give  some  idea  of  his  love 
towards  the  press,  and  upon  auAors  that  are 
multifarious,  not  having  the  good  of  "the  trade" 
before  their  eyes ;  but  thinking  in  Ganganelli's 
way,  speaks  m  this  heterodox  style :  "  Tis  not  a 
melancholy  wish  of  my  own,  but  the  desires  of 
better  heads,  that  there  were  a  general  synod ; 
not  to  unite  the  incompatible  difiierences  of 
religion,  but  for  the  benefit  of  learning  to  re- 
duce it,  as  it  lay  at  first  in  a  few  and  solid 
authors ;  and  condemn  to  the  fiie  those  swarms 


*  Sir  Tbomu  Brown  was  bom  «t  Norwich,  in  idot,  and 
educated  for  the  medical  profeulon ;  he  devoted  many 
yean  to  travelUiig  in  vazious  coontriea ;  and  besides  bia 
Hetigio  Mediet,  wrote  an  Enquirp  into  Vulgar  ontf  Com- 
mon Erron,  wlUch  lan  tlurongh  many  ediUons,  and  met 
with  great  applanse.  In  1605  he  wag  chosen  honorary 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  in  1S71,  received 
at  Norwich  the  bonoar  of  knighthood  ftom  Charles  II. 
He  died  at  Norwich,  October  Ig,  168!. 
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and  miUions  of  rhapsodies,  begotten  only  to 
distract  and  abuse  the  vieaker  judgment  of 
scholars,  and  to  maintain  the  trade  and  mystery 
of  typographers."  The  earl  of  Dorset  recom- 
mended this  book  to  the  perusal  of  sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  returned  his  judgment  upon  it,  not 
in  a  letter,  but  in  a  book,  in  which,  though 
mingled  with  some  positions  fabulous  and  un- 
certain, there  are  acute  remarks,  just  censures, 
and  profound  speculations;  yet  its  principal 
claim  to  admiration  is  that  it  was  written  in 
twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was  spent  in 
procuring  Browne's  book,  and  part  in  reading  it. 
This  induced  the  authorto  pubbsha  more  correct 
edition  of  his  work,  which  had  great  success. 

1642.  The  popiilarity  of  carol-singing  occa- 
sioned the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  AoZnu 
or  Songi  of  Sion  turned  into  the  langtuMe  and 
set  to  the  tuno  of  a  ttrange  land.  By  W(illiam) 
S(layter,)  intended  jor  Chrittmai  carolt,  and 
fitted  to  dirers  of  the  most  noted  and  common 
but  solemne  tunes,  every  where  in  this  land  fami- 
liarly used  and  known.  Upon  the  copy  of  this 
book  in  the  British  museum,  a  former  possessor 
has  written  the  names  of  some  of  the  tunes  to 
which  the  author  designed  them  to  be  sung; 
for  instance.  Psalm  6,  to  the  tune  of  Jane  Shore  ; 
Psalm  19,  to  Bar.  Forster't  Dreame ;  Psalm  43, 
to  CriiMon  Velvet ;  Psalm  47,  to  Garden  Greene; 
Psalm  84,  to  the  Fairest  Nymph  of  the  VaUeyt.* 

1642, /an.  11,  Feb.  3.  Ireland't  true  Diurnal, 
sent  from  an  alderman  in  Dublin  to  his  son  in 
London.    London:  printed  for  William  Bladen. 

1642.  The  Scott  ScotU't  Ditcoveriet.  Printed 
at  London  early  in  this  year. 

1642,  AmU  SSI.    Oeeurrencet  front  Ireland. 

1642,  lUa^  16.  A  continuaHon  of  the  Weekly 
Oeeurreneet  m  Parliament — at  <dto  other  Oeeur- 
rencet tqmn  Saturdm  May  20. 

1642,ilfay  24  (o  ,/im«  2.  Sometpeeial  paaaget 
from  London,  Weitmintfer,  York,  Ireland,  mid 
other  parti,  eolleetedfor  the  lafitfaction  of  thoie 
that  detire  true  information.  Printed  for  Thomas 
Baker. 

1642,  Jime  13-20.  A  perfect  IHwmal  of  the 
Paitaget  in  Parliament,  No.  4. 

1642,  July  3.  A  perfect  Diumd,  No.  1,  a 
continuation  of  Special  Paitaget. 

1642,  July  26.  An  exact  Coranto. 

1642,  Jtt^  16-26.  A  Dittmal  and  Particulan 
of  the  Uttt  Week't  Daily  Oeeurreneet,  from  hit 
Majeity,  in  tevend  placet. 


*  The  wUptaUon  of  reliclons  poetry  to  lecalaT  melody 
in  Bng^d,  la  noticed  by  Shaksiieare,  in  fl>e  WMer't  Tate, 
(netiv.  sc.  3.)  The  (down  ntetcs  ttiat  liie  sister  being  Uie 
mistrcM  at  hie  fotbei's  sheailnv  feast,  made  fbor-and- 
twenty  nosesays  for  Uie  sheep-shearers,  all  good  catch- 
slngeis,  moray  trebles  and  bases,  with  "  but  one  puritan 
among  them,  and  he  tmgsptaltiu  to  hompipa." 

The  most  singnlar  measure  adopted  for  drcolatlng  the 
reformed  opinions  in  Scotland,  was  the  composition  of 
"Qode  and  godly  balUtes,  changed  ont  of  prophalne 
sangs,  fin  aToldlng  of  sinne  and  hailotrie."  Hie  title  snf- 
fldenay  indicates Ihdr  natore  and  design.  The  air,  the 
measure,  the  initial  line,  or  the  chorus  of  the  ballads  most 
commonly  sung  by  tlie  people  at  that  time,  were  trans- 
ferred to  hymns  of  devonon.  Unnatural.  Indelicate,  and 
gross  as  this  association  appeara  to  us,  these  spiritual 
songs  edified  multitudes  at  that  time. 


1642,  Avgutt  16.  Special  ami  eemtidtrtiUe 

Pattaget,  No.  1. 

1642,  Aug.  22.  Mercwriut  RuHieut;  or,  the 
Country's  Complaint  of  the  barbarous  outFases 
begun  in  the  year  1642,  by  the  sectaries  of  this 
once  flourishing  kingdom.  By  Bnmo  RyTes,tlie 
king's  chaplain.    4to.* 

1642,  Oct.  3.  EngUauTt  Memorable  Aeeidenit. 

1642,  Oct.  11.  Weekly  Intelligence. 

1642,  Nov.  28.  A  grand  Diurnal  of  the  Pot- 
tages in  Parliament,  No.  1. 

1642,  Nov.  6-U.  True  Newetjrom  am-  Name 
now  at  Sea. 

1642,  Dee.  20-27.  The  Kingdom'*  Wedtfy 
Intelligencer,  No.  1 . 

1642.  Special  Postage*. 

1643.  The  Latett  remarkable  TVntA. 
1642.  Newetfrom  Germany, 
1642.  A  Grand  Jmtmal. 

1642.  Exceeding  Welcome  Niwit from  Irduni, 
being  the  copie  of  a  letter  tent  from  IhmdaUe  to 
Mr.  Dudley  Norton,  with  true  information  acakot 
Vietoriet  lume  been  obtmned  againtt  (Ae  fcM*  «» 
several  parti  of  that  Kingdome,  ^c.  London,  4to. 

1642.  Newet  from  the  narrow  Sea*,  of  the 
fearful  fight  between  the  Danet  and  Van  Trtimp. 

1642  Netoei  from  the  narrow  Seat.  Beimg  a 
relation  of  a  mighty  fight  upon  the  coast  of  Prize- 
land,    liondon.    4to. 

1642.  Lamentable  and  Sad  New  from  the 
North.    London.    4to. 

1642.  Newei,  true  New**,  laudable  New**, 
CHlie  Newel,  Covert  Newei,  Country  Neioa: 
The  world  it  mad,  or  it  it  a  mad  world  my  mat- 
ters; especially  now  when  the  Antipodes  these 
things  are  come  to  passe.    London.    4to. 

1642.  Newesfram  Sally ;  or  a  strange  delivery 
of  four  English  captives  from  the  slavery  of  the 
Turks.    4to. 

1642  Happy  Newes  to  England,  tent  from 
Oxford.    4to.    With  a  wood-cut. 

1642.  Speedy  Post,with  more  News  from  Httll. 

1642.  A  Perfect  Relation. 

1642.  May '23— ^.  The  Heads  of  all  the  Pro- 
eeedings  ofioth  Houia  of  Parliament.  London : 
plinth  for  J.  Smith  and  A.  Coe. 

1643.  It  apptors  that  printing  was  introdnoed 
into  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  this  year,  from  the 
following  worics: — A  Sermon  by  Richard  Tow- 
good,  1643.  8vo.  Certain  Obtereationt  on  the 
new  League  or  Covenant,  ^-e.  with  a  copy  of  said 
Covenant.  4to.  Bristol!,  printed  for  Richard 
Harsell,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  him  in  BristoU, 
1643.  On  the  reverse  is  the  licence  of  the 
bishop,  "  Imprimatur,  Tho.  Bristol,"  dated  Feb. 
20,  1643. 

1643.  A  printing  office  at  Tomaci  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  which  many  valuable  works  were  con- 
sumed. 


*  Memtrlut  Rtatieut  was  originally  published  In  one. 
and  sometimes  two  sheets  4to.  It  hassLicegonetiircngh 
four  editions,  the  last  published  in  17SS,  with  a  cniioas 
ftonttspiecej  representinfc  a  kind  of  Dutch  Mercury  In  Oie 
centre,  and  the  other  compartments,  with  Anded  views  of 
places  where  some  of  the  scenes  were  acted.  Bmao 
Ryres  was  a  native  of  Blandford. 
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1643.  7%«  Journal  of  WilHam  Dowthig,  of 
Stratford,parliameHtary  vuitor,  amomted  under 
a  warrata  from  the  earl  of  Maneheeter,  for 
abolitlting  me  inper$titioui  pietwrt*  and  oma- 
tneiU*  ofehurehee,  ^.,  within  the  eovntf  ofSuf- 
folkyin  the  wan  1643, 1644. 

William  Dowsing  was  a  fanatical  Quixote,  to 
'whose  intiepid  ann  many  of  our  noseless  saints, 
sculptured  on  our  cathedrals,  owe  their  misfor- 
tunes, as  detailed  hy  himself  with  a  laconic 
conciseness,  and  it  would  seem  with  a  little  dry 
faumour.  He  and  his  deputies  sconted  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  churches,  weaUng  windows,  de- 
facing monuments,  digging  down  the  steps,  and 
taking  up  inscriptions,  &c.  It  has  been  humour- 
ously conjecture,  that  from  the  ruthless  devast- 
ation of  this  redoubtable  Goth,  originated  the 
phrase  to  give  a,  IXnoring. 

Dnrine  the  civil  wars  the  fuiy  of  the  people 
was  earned  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  resistance 
proved  futile :  the  deans  and  canons  were  turned 
oat  of  their  stalls,  the  fonts  were  pulled  down, 
and  sold  piecemeal;  inscriptions,  statues,  coats  of 
arms  in  brass,  were  torn  from  their  ancient  tomb- 
stones, and  the  very  graves  ransacked  for  the 
sake  of  plunder ;  in  short,  whatsoever  remained 
of  beauty  was  despoiled  by  the  outrageous  hands 
of  sacrilegious  profanation.  In  this  forlorn  state 
many  churches  remained  for  some  years,  when 
the  committee  of  government  took  possession  of 
the  edifices  and  revenues  accruing  to  the  same. 
In  1649,  an  ordinance  of  the  state  passed  for  the 
pulling  down  and  sale  of  the  materials  of  all 
cathedral  churches.  In  January,  1644,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  the  reform  of  the  university 
of  Cambriage.  The  earl  of  Manchester  had  the 
superintendence  of  this  mandate,  and  ten  heads 
of  coU^es,  with  rixty-five  fellows  only,  were  ex- 
pdled;  out  upon  the  general's  departure  a  more 
zealous  committee  increased  the  number. 

Spealung  of  the  sabbatical  institutions  of  these 
times,  Mr.  D'Israeli  observes,  that  they  were 
acts  of  persons  who  imagine  that  they  become 
more  spiritual  in  the  degree  that  they  remove 
themselves  from  all  corporeal  humanity ;  as  if 
mortals  were  bom,  so  dead  to  all  the  affections 
of  their  nature !  In  transferring  the  rigours  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day,  ue  con- 
trast among  the  people  was  notonljr  melancholy, 
but  even  ridiculous.  All  the  business  and  re- 
creations of  life  suddenly  ceased  ;  no  cattle  were 
led  to  the  water,  no  provender  was  procured  for 
the  horse,  no  wine  was  to  be  sold,  and  if  a  godly 
servant  could  be  prevailed  on  to  prepare  the 
Sunday  dinner,  she  saved  herself  from  tne  sin  of 
washing  the  dishes.  A  Sabbatarian  lady  had  all 
her  days  longed  to  bless  her  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  royalty;  when  Charles  and  Henrietta  were 
on  a  progress,  Heylyn  offered  to  procure  her  this 
&vour  ;  out  the  lady  refused  seeing  a  king  and 
queen  on  a  sabbath  day. — D'liraelt. 

The  following  cop;  of  Echo  Verses  exhibits 
acnrions  picture  of  the  state  of  religious  fanatics, 
the  Roundheads  of  Charles  I.,and  are  an  evidence 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  wit  even  such  things  can 
be  converted  into  instiumcnts  of  wit.    They 


occur  at  the  end  of  a  comedy  presented  at  the 
entertainment  of  the  prince,  by  the  scholars  of 
Trini^  ooU(«e,  Cambridge,  in  March,  1641 ; 
printed  for  James  Calvin,  1642.  The  author, 
Francis  Cole,  holds  in  a  print  a  paper  in  one 
hand,  and  a  round  hat  in  another.  At  the  end  of 
all  is  this  humourous  little  poem : 

TBS  XCHO! 

Now,  Xelio,  on  what^i  MBsion  ironndsd  I 

Round-head  I 
WhoM  its  jsotaaors  most  couUerable  ) 

Rabble! 
How  do  tliese  pion  tbamaelvM  to  be  the  godly  f 

Oddlfl 
Bat  tfaev  In  Ufc  ue  known  to  be  the  holy. 

OOel 
Who  ire  thcee  preadien,  men  or  women-commoD  1 

Common  I 
Come  the7  fttan  envuilvciritlal 

cute! 
Do  thev  not  leunlng  from  their  doctrine  sever? 

Movl 
Tet  thejr  pretend  thit  the7  do  edlte : 

OJU! 
What  do  yon  call  it  tlien,  to  ftnetuy  r 

What  durch  have  tbev,  sod  what  ptdpni  > 

put*  I 
Bnt  now  In  chambeie  the  Conventicle  i 

neUal 
Ite  ndlr  fUtm  shrewdlv  en  beUed. 

StUMt 
Ihe  rodlr  nnmher  then  will  aoon  truucend. 

End! 
Ai  for  the  templei  they  with  xeal  embiece  them. 

Rat  them! 
What  do  thejr  make  of  blihop'a  hiereichj ) 

AnUe*! 
An  croaaes,  lm>g&,  ornaments  their  scandall ) 

AUI 
Kor  win  thev  leave  as  manr  ceremonies, 

Monietl 
Mnst  even  religion  down  for  s«tisfitetion,V 

Factum. 
Bow  stand  thev  elfceted  to  the  government  dvil  ( 

KM! 
Bnt  to  the  king  ther  tre  most  loval. 

tieM. 
Then  Ood  keep  king  and  state  firm  these  same  men. 

Amen! 

1643.  ilve  htwdred  and  thirty-nine  otuces  of 
plate,  belonging  to  the  company  of  stationers, 
were  pledgra  lor  jCl20,  to  answer  the  assess- 
ment of  £i  a  week  for  three  months;  and 
on  account  of  the  present  distractions,  there 
shall  be  no  dinner  on  the  6th  of  May,  usually 
called  Lamb't  Featt ;  nor  procession,  or  livenr 
gowns.  Only  the  company  to  meet  at  StFaith^ 
church,  to  hear  the  sermon. 

1643.  Manchetter'sJoi/ for  Darbie^t  Overthrow, 
or  an  exact  relation  ofafanunu  Victory  obtained 
by  the  Maneheeter  Toriei  against  the  Lord 
Strange,  Earle  of  Derby.    4to.    Oxford. 

1643.  The  WelthnuaCt  Declaration,  declaring 
her  retoUaion  to  pe  revenged  on  her  enemiee  forte 
great  oner Arow^ her  coutintand  comUrymen  in 
Teane  foreit,  Clawettenhire.    4to. 

1643,  Jan.  1.  MercuriuM  Aulicus:  a  Diurnal, 
communicating  the  intelligence  and  affairs  of 
the  court  to  the  use  of  the  kingdom,  from  Ox- 


*  An  slluslon  probably  to  Archibald  Armstrong,  the  fool 
or  privUeged  )ester  of  Charles  I.,  osuallr  caUBiArchf,  who 
had  a  qnsirel  with  archbishop  I^nd,  end  of  vbom  many 
arc*  tilings  are  on  record.  There  Is  a  litUe]est  book,  very 
high  priced,  and  of  little  worth,  which  bears  the  title  of 
ilreikis't /esli.    He  died  April  1, 1<7*- 
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Toid.  By  or  John  Birkenhead.  Oxford;  printed 
by  H.  Hall,  for  W.  Webb,  bookseller,  near  to 
Queen's  college.* 

1643,  Jan.  9.  Cerlaia  Information.    No.  1. 

1643,  Jan.  30.  The  Dailu  InteUigmcer  of 
Court,  City,  and  Cotmtry,  rdfatin^  the  most  re- 
markable passages  in  either,  which  may  save 
much  labour  in  writing  letters.  London:  printed 
for  John  Thompson. 

1643,  Jan.  30.  The  Spie,  eommanicating  In- 
lelliffenee  from  Oxford,  No.  1 . 

1643,  Feb.  6.  Anti-Aulicut,  No.  1. 

1643,  Feb.  7.  Mercuriiu  Amfliau,  No.  1. 

1643,  May  11.  Mercuriui  Civicui,  oihonion 
Intelligencer,t  No.  1. 

1643,  May  30.  Mercuriui  Ruttiau,  the  first 
week.  4to.  By  Bruno  Ryves,  the  king's  chaplain. 

1643,  June  9^16.  The  Parliament'i  ScouCi 
Discovery,  No.  1. 

1643,  July  3—10.  A  Weekly  AecomU,  No.  1. 

1643,  July  19.  Wedneiday'i  Mercury,  No.  1. 

1643,  Aug.  16 — 22.  Mercuriui  BritamUcut, 
No.  I.    By  Marchmont  Needham. 

1648,  Aug.  30— Sept.  7.  The  Scotch  Intdli- 
geneer,  or  the  Weekly  News  £rom  Scotland  and 
the  Court,  No.  1. 

1643,  Sept.    23—30.  JTu    True  Informer. 

1643.  ITie  ScoU  Intelligencer,  or  the  Weekly 
Newi  from  Scotland  and  the  Court.  Printed  at 
London. 

1643,  Oct.  5.  The  Scottitk  Mercury,  No.  1. 

1643,  Oct.  7.  New  Chrittian  Utei  upon  the 
Weekly  true  Pattagetand  Proeeeding$,  jv.  No.  1 . 

1643,  Sept.  30— Oct.  20.  The  Scotch  Dofc«.X 

Oar  Dore  teUa  neiraes  from  the  Unci 
And  of  bannonions  letten  ibigi. 

1643,    Oct.  21—28.    The    Wdch  Merewry. 

1643,  Oct.  23—30.  Mercuriu*  Cambro-Britan- 
nicui;    British  Mercury,  or  Welch  Diurnal. 

1643,  Oet.V7—NoB.2.  The  eompleat  IrttelU. 
gencer  and  Retolver,  No.  1. 

1643,  Nov.  3.  Infarmator  Ruitieui ;  or,  the 
Country  Intelligencer.  No.  1. 

1643,  Nov.  8.  Remm-kable  Panaget.    No.  1. 

1643,  Nov.  9.  Mercvriui  Urbamu,  No.  2. 

1643,  Nov.2—9.  TTteXingdom't Weekly Poit!^ 

1643.  A  Corantofrom  bofond  Seat,  No.  1. 

1643.  Mereurhu  Aquatietu]\ 

1643.  Britanniciu  V<gndant,  No.  1. 

1643,  Nov.  2.  Mercuriui  Fopubtw;  or,  the 
Whipping  of  poor  British  Mercury,  by  Mer- 
curius  ITrbanus,  younger  brother  to  Aulicus. 


*  ir<miriw  AMlieua  cooUnaed  in  weekly  4to.  sheet*, 
imtD  about  itM,  after  which  time  it  only  made  an  ac 
cadonal  apiiearance. 

t  It  Is  ornamented  with  a  great  nolety  of  wooden  cuts  I 
and  this  nnmber,  containing  a  vote  of  parliament  wiOi 
regard  to  the  queen,  U  ornamented  with  her  mateaty'a 
poitraltnre. 

t  A  wood  eat  represents  the  dove  with  her  aprig. 

i  It  has  a  wood  cut,  representing  the  Post  on  horseback. 

I  This  formed  "  the  Water  Foef  s  answer  to  aU  that  hath 
or  sbaU  be  writ  by  MercrrlTs  Britannlcvs  ;"  and  intended 
as  a  partial  reply  to  No.  l<  of  that  work.  The  same  writer 
in  the  fbUowing  year  printed  •'  JVo  Mecmin  Avlicru,"  In 
reply  to  Jobn  Booker.    See  BritM  BUUographer,  1.  520. 


1644.  The  Hypocrite  discovered  and  emred. 
By  Samuel  Toi^Etall.  4to.  The  following  in- 
stance of  fanaticism  and  impiety  is  recorded  in 
the  above  work: — A  Mr.  Greswold,  a  gentleman 
of  Warwickshire,  whom  a  Brownist  had  by  de- 
grees enticed  from  his  parish  church,  was  after- 
wards persuaded  to  return  to  it — ^but  he  returned 
with  a  troubled  mind,  and  lost  in  the  preraleDt 
theological  contests.  A  horror  of  his  future  ex- 
istence shut  him  out,  as  it  were,  from  his  present 
one :  retiring  into  hisown  house,  with  his  children, 
he  ceased  to  communicate  with  the  living  world. 
He  had  his  food  put  in  at  the  window ;  and 
when  his  children  lay  sick,  he  admitted  no  one 
for  their  relief.  His  nonse,  at  length ,  was  fbroed 
open  ;  and  they  found  two  children  dead,  and 
thefather  confined  to  his  bed.  Hehadmang^ 
his  bible,  and  cut  out  the  titles,  contents,  and 
every  thmg  but  the  very  text  itself;  for  it  seems 
that  he  thought  that  every  thing  human  was 
sinful,  and  he  conceived  tliat  the  titles  of  tlte 
books  and  the  contents  of  the  copters,  wei«  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  Itaving 
been  composed  by  men. 

1644.  The  first  periodical  publication  issued 
in  Denmark  appesured  at  Copenhagen  in  this 
year ;  but  not  a  single  copy  of  this  is  now  known 
to  be  remaining. 

1644.  A  printing-office  situate  in  the  Batdier 
Row,  at  Ojuord,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

1644,  Sept.  8.  Died,  FaANCts  QoAaus, 
author  of  tne  JEmblemt,  &c.  He  was  bom 
near  Rumford,  in  £lssex,  in  l.'i92,  and  became 
secretary  to  archbishop  Usher,  was  afterwards 
chronologer  to  the  city  of  London,  and  wrote 
much  in  both  prose  ana  verse ;  but  his  principal 
work  was  his  Emhlemt,  a  set  of  quaint  pictorial 
designs,  referring  to  moral  and  religious  ideas, 
and  each  elucidated  by  a  few  appropriate  verses. 
His  Enchiridion,  a  series  of  moral  and  political 
observations,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  His 
verses  were  more  popular  in  their  own  time  than 
those  of  the  gayest  court  poets,  being  recom- 
mended by  a  peculiar  harshness  and  gloom,  ac- 
cordant with  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people.  The  Emblems  have  been  reprinted. 
Qnarles  was  also  the  author  of  a  comedy,  called 
the  Virgin  Widow,  1621. 

1644,  Jan.  17—23.  Mercuriut,  ^c. 

Upon  my  life  new  home,  and  wants  a  name^ 
Troth  let  the  reader  then  impose  the  same. 
VSRiniCDS, 

1  wish  thee ;  if  not  lo. 

Be 

MsTva, 

—for  welyea  enough  do  know. 

1644,  Jon. 23 — 30.  The Sm;  communicating 
intelligence  from  Oxford.  Written  by  Durant 
Hotham,  sir  John's  son. 

1644,  Jiro.  24.  Mereurius  Cceliou,  by  John 
Booker. 

1644,  Feb.  6.  Mercurius  not  Veridical*,  nor 
yet  Mutus;  but  Cambro,  or  honest  Britannus. 

1644,  Feb.   19—26.    7^   SOlilary    Scribe. 

\S44, March  i.  Mercurius  Vapulant;  or,Na- 
worth  stripl  and  whipt 
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1644,  March  12r— 19.  Britam'tRemembranetr. 

1644,  April    12.  Mercmriut  AtUico-Mattix. 

1644,  April  14.  A  true  and  perfect  Journal  of 
the  Warre*  in  England. 

1644,  Mau  1.  Th£  Weekly  Newet  from  Foreign 
PartM  beyond  the  Seat. 

1644,  May  10.  The  Flying  Poet,  No.  1. 

1644,  March  IS— May  13.  Intdli^mce  from 
the  South  Borden  of  Scotland,  nntten  from 
Edinburgh. 

1644,  Jfo^  8— 15.  Chief  Head*  of  each  Day'i 
Proeeedingt  tii  ParlioMent. 

1644,  May  16.  An  exact  Diurnal,  No.  1. 

1644,  June  7.  Mereurius  Fumigoiui,  or  the 
SmMng  NoetumtU,  No.  1. 

1644.  Jtfi>rettrtN»£f«iemtew>,priiitedatBrigtol. 

1644,  June  1 — 10.  A  particular  Relation  of 
the  most  remarkable  Oecurreneet  from  the  United 
Forcet  in  ike  North,  No.  3. 

1644.  The  CavaUer'e  Diurnal. 

1644,  June  22— July  2.  The  Court  Mercury. 

1644,  July  10.  Le  Mercure  Angloit.* 

1644,  Jidy  30~Aug.  6.  The  London  Po^. 

1644,  Aug.  2.  ilfiErewrttu  Somniosut. 

1644,  Sept.  13—30.  The  Country  Meaenger, 
or  the  Faithful  Foot  Pott,  No.  1. 

1644,  CVl.  22.  IMeet  Paaagei  of  Proeeed- 
ingt in  Parliament,  No  2. 

1644.  The  ManiUy  AecomU. 

1644.  Mercuriui  Problematieui. 

1645,  Jan.  10.  William  Laud,  aichbishop 
of  Canterbuiy,  was  beheaded  on  this  day  for 
high  treason,  not  proved  against  him.t  He  pos- 
seseed  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  Charles 
T.,  and  was  supposed  by  his  opponents  to  have 
advised  many  oi  the  most  intemperate  and  ob- 
noxious measures  which  led  both  himself  and 
his  master  to  the  soaflfold ;  his  ruin  therefore  was 
earnestly  sought  by  his  enemies,  and  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  party  violence,  and  high  church 
sentimcDt  He  was  bom  at  Beading,  in  Berk- 
shire, October  7,  1573. 

His  great  attachment  to  books  appeared  even 
from  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited 
against  him  by  his  enemies — fior  amongst  them 
are  the  following: — 

Art.  5.  Receiving  a  Bible,  with  a  crucifix 
embroidered  on  the  cover  of  it  by  a  lady^ 

Abt.  6.  A  book  of  Popish  pictures,  two  Mit- 


•  TUa  French  paper  bad  been  formerlr  published  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  bat  discontlnaed.  From  this  Ume  It 
wa*  pnUlshed  at  London  weekly,  on  Thnnday  momlnc, 
at  Bine  o'dock, 

t  AoctlMr  victim topopnlarftiTy was  Thomas  StralTord, 
carl  of  Wentworth.  llie  saints  of  the  day  Tindicated  this 
palpable  morder  by  the  phrase  of  Calaphas,  "that  it  was 
expedient  that  one  man  shonld  <Ue  to  t^e  people."  iy> 
what  absurd  lengths  tlie  people  were  carried  away  in  the 
■Its  of  lasorKency,  even  from  the  pnlpit,  &c  is  evident 
ftom  one  of  ue  aldermen  and  common  cooncil,  who  said 
that  the  decay  of  trade,  and  difflcnity  with  wlilch  oonntry 
tradesmen  p^  their  debts,  wen  caused  by  delaying  the 
decapitation  ot  StxalTord.— IVlsraeU's  Comawatenet  on  tlu 
lAfe  mA  Reign  of  Ckarla  I.  He  was  bom  in  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  April  IS,  ligs,  and  beheaded  May  It,  1841. 

t  In  the  Ubrary  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  there  is 
still  preserred  a  SalMarf  Primer,  or  Jfiao^,  jnlnted  by 
Pynson,  npon  TeOnm,  and  a  beaattfnl  copy  of  the  AUinc 
AHilopkanaot  1498;  both  of  which  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bidlop. 


talt,  PoHtifiealt,  and  Breaiariet,  which  he  made 
use  of  as  a  scholar. 

Art.  7.  His  [own]  admirable  Book  of  Dewh- 
ttoit,  digested  according  to  the  andeat  way  of 
canonical  hours,  &c. 

1645,  Jon.  10.  Died,  Robert  Barker,,  the 
Icing's  printer,  and  who  is  noticed  at  page  433. 
ante,  as  having  paid  £3500  for  amending  or  cor- 
recting the  bu>fe,  had  his  reverses  in  fortune ; 
for  it  appears  from  the  following  certificate,  that 
he  lay  m  prison  for  ten  years : — "  These  are  to 
certiqr  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Robert 
Barker,  esq.,  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
27th  of  November,  1635,  and  died  in  the  prison 
of  the  king's  bench,  the  10th  of  January,  1645." 

1646,  Feb.  18.  Died,  Sir  Richard  Baub, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Chroniele  cf 
the  Kingt  of  England,*  which  is  rendered 
familiar  to  every  reader,  by  the  circumstance  of 
Addison  having  taken  it  for  the  standard  work 
always  referreof  to  by  sir  Roger  de  Cor«rley,  in 
any  question  relating  to  ue  history  of  our 
countiy.t  It  continued  to  be  reprinted  until 
1730,^  when  an  edition  appeared  with  a  coo- 
tinnation  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I., 
but  still  with  many  errors,  tdthough,  perhaps, 
not  of  much  importance  to  the  plain  people  wlio 
delight  in  the  book.  Ttus  is  called  Dy  the 
boouellers  the  best  edition.  Sir  Richard  Baker 
was  bom  at  Sissinghirst,  in  Kent,  about  1568, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  London,  and  after- 
wards travelled  abroad.  In  1620,  he  served  the 
office  of  high  sheriff  of  Oxford,  and  being  cast 
into  the  Fleet  prison  for  some  of  his  wife's  ftmily 
debts,  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  St  Bride's 
church.  Fleet-street 

1643-6.  A  looking  glatt  for  Mdtgnanti. 
London :  4to.  A  virulent  attack  on  the  king's 
foUowers,  particularly  Laud  and  the  prelates. 

1646.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  privy 
council  to  discover  scanduous  or  seditious  pam- 
phlets, that  they  might  punish  the  auuors, 
printers,  and  publishers. 

1645.  Thomas  Fuller,  Ae  celebrated  historian 
and  divine,  is  said  to  have  written  at  Exeter  his 
Good  Thoughti  in  Bad  Timet,  and  where  the 
book  was  published  this  year,  which  he  states  (o 
be  "  the  first-fruits  of  the  Exeter  press." 

1645.  A  Book  of  Martyrt  was  given  for  the 
prisoners  in  LudgMe,  at  their  request,  inscribed 
"  The  Gift  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1646." 

1645.  Lord  Hbbbert,  of  Chabair,  printed 
a  work  entitled  De  Veritate,  Cautei  Errorum  et 
de  Seligione  Laid,  4to.  London.  This  book 
of  Lord  Herbert's  had  no  sooner  made  its  appear- 
ance, than  it  was,  most  eagerly  sought  after,  and 

*  Sir  R.  Baker's  Cknmiela  nf  (he  Kingt  of  England, 
from  the  time  of  the  Bomcmf  OoBtniment,  imto  IheOeatk 
of  Xbtg  Jama.  liondon.  lAtl,  folio.  Ftnt  edition, 
with  a  frontispiece  by  Manball,  containing  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  R.  Baker,  anda  plate  by  Oor.  V.  Dalen, 
of  Charles  II.  when  a  boy,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

t  See  Speetalor, 

t  In  ten  editions,  and  it  is  sometimes  fonnd  with  the 
date  of  ITSS,  being  the  same  as  1730,  with  a  new  title. 
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as  rapidly  translated  into  the  sereral  Enropean 
languages.  His  loidship,  prior  to  printing  it, 
offered  up  the  following  ejaculation : — "  0  thou 
eternal  Ood,  author  of  the  light  which  now 
shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  iUumin- 
ations,  I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  should  pub- 
lish this  book  De  Veritate ;  if  it  be  for  th  j  giory, 
I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ; 
if  not,  I  shall  suppress  it."  h,  is  said  the  sign 
was  reoeired,  ana  accordingly  the  book  was 
printed. 

Edward  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  was  bom 
in  IMl.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars 
he  espoused  the  interest  of  the  parliament,  and 
being  plundered  by  the  king's  forces,  he  obtained 
a  pension.  He  was  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  extnordinaiy  persons  of  his  age :  his  bio- 
gtapher  states,  "  the  most  eminent  and  accom- 
plisned  men  of  his  time  courted  his  intimacy, 
and  the  women  procured  miniature  copies  of  his 
picture,  and  wore  them  secretly  about  their  per- 
sons.   He  died  at  London  in  1648. 

1645.  Antoine  ViTaAY,  or  Vitbs,  printed 
the  celebrated  Parii  Polyglott,  in  seven  languages, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Synac, 
Latin,  and  Arabic;  and  no  work  executed  in 
France  during  this  century,  was  equal  in  splen- 
dour or  celebrity  to  this  magnificent  under- 
tUring,  published  under  the  auspices  and  at  die 
sole  expense  of  M.  Le  Jay.* 

The  design  of  this  great  woric  originated  with 
cardinal  Perron,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
printing the  Antwerv  Polyglott,  with  additions; 
out  the  cardinal  dying  in  1617,  before  the  Poly- 

Slott  had  been  commenced,  M.  Le  Jay  became 
^  le  patron  of  the  undertaking,  which  was  begun 
in  1638,  and  completed  in  10  vols,  imperial  folio. 

It  contains  all  that  is  in  the  Complutensian 
or  Antwerp  editions,  with  several  important 
additions,  particularly  of  the  Samarium  Penta- 
teuch,^ whicn  was  first  printed  in  this  Polvglott, 
with  its  version,  from  manuscripts  brougnt  into 
Europe  between  1620  and  1630.  One  great 
inconvenience  in  the  work  is,  that  the  Samaritan, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  are  not  placed  in  para- 
llel columns.  It  is  also  defective  in  having  no 
"apparatus,"  orprolegomena ;  and  being  destitute 
of  the  grammars  and  lexicons  accompanying 
the  former  Polyglotts ;  and  con8equentlT,thougn 
more  splendid,  much  less  useful  than  the  PUy- 
glott  of  London. 

1645,  Aug.  28.  Died,  Hdoo  Orotids,  an 
illustrions  Dutch  writer,  whose  works  in  the 
different  departments  of  learning  are  believed 


*  Oni  Hieiitl  le  Jar  «m  an  advocate  In  paiUaaiant, 
eminent  for  Ua  fiotoani  knowledge  of  langoane.  He 
ezjiended  100,000  crowns  in  the  pnklication  of  ttie  F0I7- 
i^ott,  which  was  olRared  to  sale  in  Knriand,  but  at  too 
hl^  a  price  to  be  accepted.  Cardinal  BlcheUea  ofllered  to 
nnnbuw  the  expenses,  on  condition  of  harioK  his  own 
name  afllxed  to  it :  but  the  high-spirited  Le  Jay  isfbsed 
the  propoaal,  and  the  cardinal  meanly  endearonred  to  de- 
predate tile  work,  breoantenancinK  certain  persons  to 
write  against  it.  Th*  fbrtnne  of  Le  Jay  b^ng  thus 
mined,  and  lie  having  become  a  widower,  he  adopted  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  was  made  dean  of  Vezalal,  and  at 
length  counsellor  of  state,  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in 
1879. 


to  have  had  a  decisive  influence  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  manner 
of  thinking  in  affairs  of  science.  He  was  bom 
at  Delii,  in  Holland,  April  10, 1583,  and  while 
a  child  aoquiied  fame  for  his  extzaordinary 
attainments.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  composed 
Latin  verses  of  great  merit  In  his  twelfthyear 
he  was  sent  to  Leyden  under  the  care  of  Fran- 
cis Junius.  In  1698  he  accompanied  the  am- 
bassador Bameveldt  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  (rf 
Fianoe,  who  was  so  pleased  with  Grotius,  that 
he  gave  him  his  picture  and  a  gold  chain ;  while 
in  France  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
The  year  following  he  commenced  practice  as  an 
advocate,  and  plraded  his  first  cause  at  DeUL 
Soon  afterwards  he  published  an  edition  of 
Martiamu  Capella,  which  was  well  lecMved  by 
thelearned.  This  was  followed  by  the  translation 
of  a  work  of  Stevinus,  on  finding  a  ship's  place 
at  sea.  His  edition  of  the  Pkeriomaia  <rf  Aratus 
appeared  in  1600,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
composed  Latin  tragedies  on  sacred  subjects. 
He  was  now  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  advocate-general  of  the 
treasury  for  Holland  and  Zealand.  In  the 
year  1608,  Orotius  married  Mary  Ragenlbeig, 
whose  fadier  had  been  burgomaster  of  Veer. 
The  wife  was  worthy  of  the  nusbaod,  and  her 
value  was  duly  appreciated.  Through  many 
changes  of  fortune  they  lived  together  in  the 
utmost  harmony  and  mutual  confidence.  In 
1609,  he  published  his  famous  book  on  the 
liberty  of  tne  sea,  which  was  answered  by  the 
learned  Selden.  About  this  time  also  appeared 
his  TVoKue  de  Antimiitate  ReipMicm  Botenc,  to 
prove  the  independence  of  Batavia  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  1613  he  accepted  the  post  of  penaoner 
of  Rotterdam,  by  which  means  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  states  of  Holland. 

Grotius  lived  in  an  evil  time,  when  sodety 
was  unhappily  distracted  by  furious  religions 
and  politiou  disputes.  Mankind  were  mad  with 
theological  controversy,  and  Christian  chari^, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  parties,  was  entirely  for- 
gotten. Grotius  was  an  Armenian  and  republi- 
can, and  his  professional  pursuits  soon  involved 
him  in  a  strife,  which  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  avoid.  Bameveldt,  his  eariy  patron,  who 
possessed  similar  sentiments,  was  seised  and 
brought  to  trial,  and  Grotius  supported  him  by 
his  pen  and  influence.  In  1619,  Bameveldt, 
on  the  chaive  of  rebellion,  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold  ana  beheaded,  and  his  friend  Grotius 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
fortress  of  Louvestein,  in  South  Holland.  After 
this  very  rigorous  and  unfair  proceeding,  his 
estates  were  confiscated. 

literature  added  its  powerful  chaim  to  his 
domestic  consolations;  and  he  who  has  a 
good  wife,  and  is  surrounded  by  good  books, 
may  defy  the  world.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Grotius  pursuing  his  studies  with  cheerful 
contentment,  in  tne  fortress  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  remain  during  life.  But  his  faithful 
wife  was  resolved  to  procure  his  freedom.  Tliose 
who  trusted  her  with  him  must  have  had  a  small 
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knowledge  of  the  ingennity  and  adiTitor  of 
woman's  affectioD.  Her  mind  never  ioi  a 
moment  lost  mght  of  this  favourite  project,  and 
every  circumstance  that  might  favour  it  was 
viatched  with  intense  interest. 

Orotius  had  been  pennitted  to  borrow  books  of 
his  firiotds  in  a  neighhouiing  town ;  and  when 
they  had  been  peroMd,  they  were  sent  back  in  a 
chest,  which  conveyed  his  clothes  to  the  waaher- 
voman.  At  first  his  guards  had  been  very  par- 
ticular to  search  the  chest ;  but  never  finoing 
any  Aktg  to  excite  suspicion,  they  grew  care- 
less. Upon  this  negligence,  Mrs.  Grotius 
founded  hopes  of  having  ber  husband  conveyed 
away  in  the  chest.  Holes  were  bored  in  it  to 
admit  the  air,  and  she  persuaded  him  to  try  how 
long  he  could  remain  in  such  a  cramped  and 
confined  situation.  The  comraandanc  of  the 
fortiess  was  absent,  when  she  took  occasion  to 
inform  his  wife  that  she  wished  to  send  away  a 
large  load  of  books,  because  the  prisoner  was 
destroying  his  health  by  too  much  study.  At 
the  appointed  time  Grotius  entered  the  chest, 
and  was  with  difficulty  canned  down  a  ladder  by 
two  soldiers.  Finding  it  very  heavy,  one  of 
them  said,  jestingly,  "there  must  be  an  Ar- 
minian  in  it."  She  answered  very  coolly  that 
there  were  indeed  some  Aiminian  books  in  it. 
The  soldier  thought  proper  to  inform  the  com- 
mandant's wife  of  the  extraordinary  weight  of 
the  chest;  but  she  replied  that  it  was  filled  with 
a  load  of  books,  which  Mrs.  Grotius  had  asked 
her  permission  to  send  away,  on  account  of  the 
health  of  her  husband.  A  maid,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  accompanied  the  chest  to  the  house  of 
one  of  her  master's  friends.  Grotius  came  out 
uninjured;  and,  dressed  like  a  mason,  with 
trowel  in  hand,  he  proceeded  through  the  mar- 
ket-place to  a  boat,  which  conveyed  him  to 
BraSant,  whence  he  took  a  carriage  to  Antwerp. 
This  fortunate  escape  was  effected  in  Marco, 
1631.  His  courageous  partner  managed  to 
keep  up  a  belief  that  he  was  very  ill  in  his 
hea,  until  she  was  convinced  that  he  was  entirely 
bevond  the  power  of  his  enemies.  When  she 
acKnowledgea  what  she  had  done,  the  command- 
ant was  in  a  furious  passion.  He  detained  her 
in  close  custody,  and  treated  her  very  rigorously, 
until  a  petition,  which  she  addressed  to  the 
states-general,  procured  her  liberation.  Some 
dastardly  spirits  voted  for  her  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  but  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature 
prevaUed,and  the  wife  was  universally  applauded 
for  her  ingenuity,  fortitude,  and  constant  affec- 
tion. Grotius  found  an  asylum  in  France,  where 
he  was  reunited  to  his  family.  A  residence  in 
Paris  was  expensive;  and  for  some  time  he 
struggled  with  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The 
king  of  Fiance  at  last  settled  a  pennon  upon 
him.  He  continued  to  write,  and  his  glory 
spread  throughout  Europe. 

He  was  unable  to  obtain  any  public  permis- 
sion to  return ;  but  relying  on  a  recent  change 
in  the  government,  he,  by  his  wife's  advice, 
boldly  appeared  at  Rotterdam.  His  enemies 
were  stiD  on  the  alert ;  they  could  not  forgive 


the  man  who  refused  to  apologlae,  and  whose 
able  vindication  of  himself  had  thrown  disgpraoe 
upon  them.  Many  private  persons  interested 
themselves  for  him ;  but  the  magistrates  offered 
rewards  to  whoever  would  apprehend  him.  Such 
was  the  treatment  this  illustrious  scholar  met 
from  a  country  which  owes  one  of  its  proudest 
distinctions  to  his  fame ! 

He  left  Holland,  and  resided  at  Hamburgh 
two  yeaa;  at  which  place  he  was  induced  to 
enter  the  service  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  appointed  him  her  ambasauior  to  the  court 
of  France.  After  a  residence  of  ten  years,  during 
which  he  continued  to  increase  his  reputation  as 
an  author,  he  grew  tired  of  a  situation,  which 
circnmstances  rendered  difficult  and  embarrass- 
ing.   At  his  request  he  was  recalled. 

He  visited  Holland,  on  his  way  to  Sweden, 
and  at  last  met  with  distinguished  honour  from 
his  ungrateful  country.  After  delivering  his 
papers  to  Christina,  he  prepared  to  return  to 
Lttbeck.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  storm ;  and 
being  impatient,  set  out  in  an  open  waggon, 
exposed  to  wind  and  rain.  This  imprudenoe 
occasioned  his  death.  He  was  compelled  to  stop 
at  Rostock,  where  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  beloved  wife,  and 
four  out  of  six  of  his  children,  survived  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  Grotius,  which  strongly  marks  his 
genius  and  fortitude,  is  displayed  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  employed  his  time  during  his  im- 
prisonment. Other  men,condemned  to  exile  and 
captivity,  if  they  survive,  despair ;  the  man  of 
letters  mayreckon  those  days  as  the  sweetest  of 
his  life.  The  life  of  this  great  man  shows  the 
singular  felicity  of  a  man  of  letters  and  a  states- 
man ;  and  how  a  student  canpass  his  hours  in 
the  closest  confinement.  llie  gate  of  the 
prison  has  sometimes  been  the  porch  of  fame. 
Another  circumstance  worthy  of  imitation  was 
his  uninterrupted  literary  avocations,  when  his 
hours  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  public  func- 
tions of  an  iimbassador.  "  I  only  reserve  for 
my  studies  the  time  which  other  ministers  give 
to  their  pleasures,  to  conversations  often  usdess, 
and  to  visits  sometimes  unnecessary." 

1645,  Jan.  10.  A  True  CoUectum  of  Weekly 
Ptuaaget, 

1645,  Jan.  16.  The  Phcenix  of  Europe,  No.  I. 
1645, /an.  16 — 19.  Good  Newt  for  England  ; 

or,  a  Relation  of  more  Victories  obtained  by  the 
Sweads  i^iinst  the  king  of  Denmark. 

1646,  Feb.  3.  The  Moierate Meuenger,  No.  I. 
1646,  March  2.  The  Weitem  Informer,  No.  1. 
1646,  March  6.  The  ModeraU  Intdligeneer. 
1646,  Mercuriut  Hibemietu.  At  London. 
1646,  April  13.  The  Weekli/  Pott  Matter. 
1645,^prtn2-19.  Merewriut  Veridieut,No.l. 
1645,  May  6—13.  The  Parliamenet  Pott. 
1645,  May  16.  The  ExcKvMe  Intdligeneer. 
1645,  July  26.  Mr.  Peter't  Report  from  the 

Army,  No.  1. 

1645,  Aug.  19.  The  City  Seout,  No.  4. 

1646.  Aulitui  hit  Hue  and  Cry  tet  forth  i^ter 
Britannieut.   They  were  bedfellows  in  the  Fleet. 
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1646.  Mereumu  Aitti-BrUcmnicn*. 
1645,  Oct.  15.  The  IBngdoM'i  W*tUy  Pett. 
(acowdioK  to  order.) 

1645.  The  CUiet  WeeUy  Pott. 

1646,  Oct.  30.  A  Packet  of  Letter*  from  Sir 
Thomat  Famfm  hi*  Qttarten,  trith  Paper*  inter- 
cepted eoneeming  the  Detigntof  the  Kvi^*  Force*. 

1645,  Nov.  26— Dee.  2.  The  Kingdom's  Scout. 

1646.  A  Diary,  or  an  exact  Journal  of  the 
DWtt  reruarkable  proceeding*  of  both  hoiues  of 
Parliament. 

1645.  Perfect  Paitaget  of  each  Day's  Proceed- 
ings, &c. 

1646.  Perfect  Oecurreneei  of  ParliMnent,  the 
chief  Collections  of  Letters  for  the  Army. 

1645.  News  from  the  King's  Bath.  Bnstoll.  4to. 

1646.  Newesfrom  Smith  the  Oxford  Jailor. 
1646,  April  3.  Died,  Thomas  Lydiat,  an 

eminent  chronologer  and  astronomer.  While 
confined  in  the  king's  bench  for  debt,  he  wrote 
bis  Aimotalions  on  the  Parian  Chronicle,  which 
were  first  published  bv  dean  Prideaux,  in  1676. 
Thomas  Lydiat  was  that  learned  schdar  whom 
Br.  Johnson  fdludes  to  ;  on  sllttsion  not  known 
to  Boswell  and  others.    He  was  bom  in  1672. 

1646.  An  almanack  was  printedat  Waterford, 
in  Ireland,  and  one  at  London,  each  containing 
an  epitome  of  Irish  affairs;  the  latter  was  en- 
titled die  Bloody  Irish  Almanack. 

1646,  Oct.  9.  The  order  of  bishops  abolished 
by  parliament.  I  refer  the  reader,  says  D'lsiaeli, 
toSelden's  Table  Talk,  for  many  admirable  ideas 
on  bishop*.  That  enlightened  genius,  who  was 
no  fiti«aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  tempoial  power, 
acknowledges  the  absolute  necessity  for  this 
order  in  a  great  groremment.  The  preservers  of 
our  literature  and  our  morals  they  ought  to  be, 
and  many  hare  been.  When  the  political  re- 
formers ejected  the  bishops  out  oi  the  house, 
what  did  they  gain?  A  mere  vulgar  prating 
race,  but  even  more  lordly.  Selden  says,  "  the 
bishops  being  out  of  the  house,  whom  will  they 
lay  the  fault  upon  now  P  When  the  dog  is  beat 
out  of  the  room,  where  will  they  lay  the  stink?" 

1646.  Nearly  thirty  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  folio  edition  of  the 
Swedish  bible,  the  queen  Christina,*  rendered  so 
famous  in  history  by  her  literary  attainments, 
her  renunciadon  of  me  Protestant  religion,  and 
her  abdication  of  the  crown  of  Sweden,  caused 


•  Bom  at  Stockholm,  December  8,  1028,  and  was  the 
only  child  of  Gnstavus  Adolphos,  whom  she  sacceeded  at 
the  age  of  alx  yean,  in  1633.  She  invited  to  her  comt 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  perticulaily  GroUiu, 
whom  she  sent  ambassador  to  Ftance;  Salmasiiis,  Des- 
cartes, IBocluut,  Hnet,  Voasias,  and  Meibomitu.  In 
1054  she  resided  the  crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Oosta- 
vos,  and  removed  to  Borne,  bat  after  reaidlne  there  some 
time,  she  went  to  Fiance,  where  she  was  well  received  by 
Lewis  XIV.  But  the  onacoonntablemiirder  of  her  master 
of  the  lione,  MonaMeschl,  whom  she  caused  to  be  pat  to 
deMh  in  her  own  boose,  for  having  betrayed  some  con- 
fidential secrets,  gave  general  diagnst,  and  she  applied  to 
Ciomwdl  for  leave  to  visit  England,  vrlildi  was  leftised. 
On  this  she  retnmed  to  Rome.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
Oostavus,  in  IMO,  she  retnmed  to  Sweden,  with  a  view 
of  regaining  the  tbrane.  bnt  hv  snbJects  were  disgusted 
with  the  change  of  her  religion ;  and  to  preserve  her  in- 
come she  was  Obliged  to  make  a  second  renunciation  of 
the  crown.  She  letomed  to  Rome,wheis  she  died  in  idsff. 


a  new  editi<m  to  be  printed  at  Stockholm,  in 
folio,  by  Henry  Kayser,  senr.  which  has  obtained 
the  designation  of  Queen  Christina's  Bible. 

1646,/an.  14.  England's  Semernbraneer,  No.  1 . 

1646,  Jan.  28.  Mercurius  Candidus,  No.  1. 

1646.  January's  Account ;  giving  a  full  and 
true  Relation  of  all  the  R«narkablp  Fkiasages 
of  that  Month  this  present  Year. 

1646,  ^ei.  2.  Mercurius  Aeadentieui. 

1646,  Jan.  27— Feb.  3.  The  Moderate  Mes- 
senger, No.  I. 

1646,  Feb.  11.  England^*  Bemembraneer  of 
Londori*  Integrity,  No.  2. 

1646,  Jan.  1—Feb.  16.  An  exact  and  true 
Collection  of  WeeUy  Pa**age*,  to  *hew  the  Error 
of  the  Weekly  Pamphlet*,  by  Authority,  to  be 
enumerated /rom  month  to  month. 

1646,  Feb.  16— JMonrA  2.  An  exact  and  true 
Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  Proceeding*  of 
Parliaments  and  Armies. 

1646,  Mow  6.  General  New*  from  all  PkrU 
of  Chrittendom,  No.  1. 

1646,  Oct.  13—20.  The  MUlitary  Action*  of 
Europe,  eoUeeted  weekly  for  the  Tuetda^*  Pott. 

1646,  Nov.  20.  Mercuriu*  Candidut,'^o.  1. 

1646,  Nov.  2&—Dec.  2.  Diutinu*  Britanmcut, 
Collector  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Martial  Proceedings  in  Europe,  No.  1.  In  No. 
6,  dated  Dec.  8, 1646,  the  titie  was  changed  to 
Mercurius  Diutinu*. 

1646.  Paper*  from  the  Scots  Quarters,  No.  1. 

1646,  Dec.  31.  The  London  Poet,  No.  1. 

1647.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Commonwealth,  the  most  curious  and  singular 
titles  of  books  were  adopted ;  and  as  a  subject 
of  literary  curiosity,  some  amusement  m^  be 
gathered  from  a  glance  at  what  has  been  doing 
in  the  world  concerning  this  important  portion 
of  every  book.  Goldsmith  says  that  "  titles  and 
mottos  to  books  are  like  escntcbeons  and  dignities 
in  the  hands  of  a  king.  The  wise  sometimes 
condescended  to  accept  them  ;  but  none  but  a 
fool  would  imagine  them  of  any  real  importance. 
We  ought  to  depend  upon  intrinsic  merit,  and 
not  to  uie  slender  hopes  of  the  title."  D'lsraeli 
remarks,  that  "  it  is  too  often  with  the  titles  of 
books,  as  witih  those  painted  representations  ex- 
hibited by  the  keepers  of  wild  beasts  ;  where,  in 
general,  the  picture  itself  is  made  more  striking 
and  inviting  to  the  eye,  tiian  the  enclosed  animal 
is  always  found  to  be."  The  copious  mind  of 
Johnson  could  not  discover  an  appropriate  title, 
and  indeed  in  the  first  Idler,  acknowledged  his 
despair.  The  Rambler  was  so  littie  understood, 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  that  a  French 
journalist  has  translated  it  Le  Chevalier  Errant; 
and  when  it  was  corrected  VoL' Errant,  aforeigner 
drank  Johnson's  health  one  day,  by  innocently 
addressing  him  by  the  appellation  of  Mr. "  Vaga- 
bond! "  Were  it  inquired  of  an  ingenious 
writer  what  page  oi  his  work  had  occasioned  him 
the  most  perplexity,  he  would  often  point  to 
the  title-page. 

The  Jewish  and  many  orientxd  authors  were 
fond  of  allegorical  titles,  which  always  inSieate 
the  most  puerile  age  of  taste.    The  titles  were 
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nraally  adapted  to  their  obecvie  works.  It 
might  exercise  an  able  enigmatist  to  explain 
their  allusions ;  for  we  must  undeistand  by  the 
Heart  of  Aaron,  that  it  is  a  commentaTy  on 
several  of  the  prophets.  The  Bones  of  Joseph  is 
an  introduction  to  the  Talmud.  The  Garden  of 
Ntitt,  and  the  Golden  Apples,  are  theological 
questions;  and  the  Pomegranate vith  itsFloiper, 
is  a  treatise  of  ceremonies,  not  any  more  prac- 
tised. Jortin  gives  a  title,  which  he  says  of  all 
the  fantastical  titles  he  can  recollect  is  one  of  the 
prettiest.  A  rabin  published  a  catalogue  of 
rabbinical  writers,  and  caHed  it  Labia  Dormi- 
eniium,  from  Cantic.  vii.  9.  "  Like  the  best 
wine  for  my  beloved  that  goeth  down  sweetly, 
causing  the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep  to  speak." 
It  hath  a  double  meaning,  of  which  he  was  not 
aware,  for  most  of  bis  rabbinical  brethren  talk, 
very  much  like  men  in  their  sleep. 

Almost  all  their  works  bear  such  titles  as  bread 
— gold — silver — roses — eyes,  &c.;  in  a  word, 
any  thing  that  signifies  nothing. 

Affected  tide-pages  were  not  pecnliai  to  the 
orientals;  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  have 
shown  a  finer  taste.  They  had  their  Comn- 
copiies,  or  horns  of  abundance — Liraones,  or 
meadows — Pinakidions,  or  tablets — Pancarpes, 
or  all  sorts  of  fruits ;  titles  not  unhappily  adapted 
for  the  miscellanists.  The  nine  books  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  nine  epistles  of  iEschines,  were 
respectively  honoured  by  the  name  of  a  muse ; 
and  three  orations  by  those  of  the  graces. 

The  modem  fanatics  have  had  a  most  bar- 
barous taste  for  titles.  We  could  produce  num- 
bers from  abroad,  and  at  home.  Some  works 
have  been  called.  Matches  lighted  at  the  Divine 
Fire, — and  one  the  Ctti*  of  Pestilence  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  passages  from  the  fathers  is  called  the 
Shop  cf  the  SpirilTial  Apothecary :  we  have  the 
Bank  of  Faith,  and  the  Sixpennyworth  of  Divine 
Spirit:  one  of  these  works  bears  the  following 
elaborate  title  :  Same  fine  Biscuits  baked  in  the 
Oven  of  Charity,  carefully  conserved  for  the 
Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation. 
Sometimes  their  qoaintness  has  some  humour. 
Sir  Humphrey  Lind,  a  zealous  puritan,  pub- 
lished a  work  which  a  Jesuit  answered  by  another, 
entided  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  for  Sir  HunuArey 
Lind.  The  doughty  knight  retorted,  by  A  Case 
for  Sir  Humphrey  Lindas  Spectacles. 

About  1614-1.')  the  following  sermons  were 
published  by  William  Adams,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  titles,  are  worth  preserving,  viz. : — 
White  Devil ;  or  the  Hypocrite  Unmasked.  Black 
Devil ;  or  the  Apostate.  Lycanthropy ;  or  the 
Wolfe  annoying  the  Lambs.  SpiriluM  Navigation 
hound  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  DeviPs  Banket. 
Sinner's  Passing  Bell ;  or  Phisickefor  Heaven. 

In  1626,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, entitled,  A  most  delectable  sweet  perfumed 
Nosegay  for  God's  Saints  to  smell  at.  About  the 
year  1646,  there  was  published  a  work  entitled, 
A  Pair  of  Bellows  to  blow  off  the  Dust  east  upon 
Mk»  Kw.  The  author  of  a  book  on  charity  in- 
titled  his  work,  Hooks  and  Eye*  for  Believer^ 


Breeches;  and  another,  who  professed  a  wish  to 
exalt  poor  human  nature,  called  bis  labours, 
High-heeled  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in  Holiness ;  and 
another,  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Chickens  of 
the  Covenant.  A  quaker,  in  prison,  published 
A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  for  the  Sinners  of  Zion, 
breathed  out  of  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  Earth- 
en Vessd,  known  among  men  by  the  name  of 
Samnd  Fish.  About  the  same  time  appeared, 
Sahalion's  Vantage  Ground!  or  a  Louping  Stasid 
for  Heavenly  BeUevers ;  another,  A  Shot  aimed 
at  iheDetiCs  Head  Quarters,  through  the  Canmm 
of  the  Covenant.  This  is  an  author  who  speaks 
plain  language,  which  the  most  illiterate  repro- 
CMite  cannot  fail  to  understand.  Another  Wk 
has  the  following  copious  description, — Seven 
Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sin,  or  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms  of  the  princdy  Prophet  David, 
whereunto  is  also  annexed  WUliam  Hunnuis"* 
Handful  of  Honeysuckles,  tmd  divers  godly  attd 
pithy  Ditties,  now  newly  augmented.  (See  page 
426,  ante.) 

In  1640,  the  following  work  was  published : — 
Silver  Watch-Bell,  the  sound  whereof  is  able  fhy 
the  grace  of  God)  to  win  the  pr^anest  Worldling 
to  become  a  true  Christian.  By  Thomas  Tymmes. 

Among  the  tides  of  French  books  of  piety, 
burlesque  has  ever  reigned ;  as  the  Snuffers  of 
Divine  Love;  the  Spiritual  Mustard  Pot,  to 
make  the  Soul  sneeze  with  Devotion;  the  Capu- 
chin booted  and  spurred  for  Paradise. 

Some  of  these  obscure  tides  have  an  enter- 
taining absurdity ;  as  the  Three  Daughters  of 
Job,  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  three  virtues  of 
patience,  fortitude,  and  pain.  The  InnocerU 
Love,  or  the  Holy  Knight,  is  a  description  of  the 
ardours  of  a  saint  of  the  virgin.  ThsJIowul  of 
the  Truimet  is  a  work  on  the  day  of  judgment; 
and  A  Fan  to  drive  away  Flies  is  a  theological 
treatise  on  purgatory. 

A  rhodomontade  tide-page  was  once  a  great 
favourite.  There  was  once  a  time  when  the 
republic  of  letters  was  over-built  with  Palaces  of 
Pleasure,  Palaces  of  Honour,  and  Palaces  of 
Eloquence,  with  Temples  of  Memory,  and  Theatre* 
of  Human  Life,  and  Amphitheatres  of  Provi- 
dence ;  Pharoses,  Gardens,  Pictures,  Treasures. 
The  episdes  of  Guevara  dazzled  the  public  eye 
with  their  splendid  tide,  for  they  were  called 
Golden  Epistles ;  and  the  Golden  Legend  of  Vo- 
raigne  had  been  appropriately  entided  leaden. 
They  were  once  so  lond  of  novelty,  that  every 
book  recommended  itself  by  such  tides  as,  a  New 
Method ;  New  Elements  of  Geometry ;  the  New 
Letter  Writer,  and  the  New  Art  of  Cookery. 

To  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pious,  some 
writers  employed  artifices  of  a  very  ludicrous 
nature.  Some  made  their  tides  rhyming  echoes ; 
as  this  one  of  a  father,  who  has  given  his  works 
under  the  tide  of  ScaUe  Ala  animi ;  and  Jesus 
esui  novus  Orbis.  Some  have  distributed  them 
according  to  the  measure  of  time,  as  one  Father 
Nadasi,  the  greater  part  of  whose  works  are 
years,  months,  weeks,  days,  and  hours.  Some 
have  borrowed  their  tides  from  the  parts  of  the 
body;  and  others  bare  used  quaint  expressions, 
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such  as, — TkbA  befi)re  you  Uap — We  mutt  all 
die—CcmfA  them  to  enter.  Some  of  our  pious 
authon  appear  to  hare  been  aware  that  they 
were  burlesquine  religion. 

One  Maadeu  having  written  a  moral  explan- 
ation of  the  solemn  anthems  sung  in  Advent, 
which  begin  with  the  letter  O,  publidied  his  work 
under  the  puiming  title  of  JLa  Douce  Moelle,  et 
2k  «auMe  friande  det  os  tavoureux  de  PAvent. 

If  a  title  be  obscure,  it  raises  a  prejudice 
against  the  author ;  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
an  ambiguous  title  is  the  effect  of  an  intricate  or 
confined  mind.  The  false  idea  which  a  title 
conveys  is  alike  prejadicial  to  the  author  and  the 
reader.  Titles  are  generally  too  prodigal  of 
tlieir  promises,  and  their  authors  are  contemned ; 
but  the  works  of  modest  authors,  though  they 
present  more  than  they  promise,  may  fail  of  at- 
tracting notice  bv  their  extreme  simplicity.  In 
dthercajse,  a  collector  of  books  is  prejudiced; 
he  is  induced  to  collect  what  merits  no  attention, 
or  he  passes  over  those  valuable  works  whose 
titles  may  not  happen  to  be  interesting.  After 
all,  many  authors  are  really  neitiier  so  vain,  nor 
so  honest,  as  they  appear;  for  magnificent,  or 
ample  titles,  have  often  been  given  firom  the 
difficulty  of  forming  any  others. 

1M7.  One  of  the  scarcest  books  in  the  world 
is  entided  Priem  et  Meditationi,  par  Antoine 
Godeau.*  Paris.  It  was  printed  in  a  particular 
form  for  the  use  of  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of 
France,  and  the  royal  family;  and  only  six 
copies  were  struck  on. 

1647,  Sept.  30.  An  ordinance  of  parliament 
passed  the  house  of  lords  on  this  day,  that  no 
person  shall  make,  write,  print,  sell,  publish,  or 
utter,  or  cause  to  he  made,  &c.,  any  hook,  pam- 
phlet, treatise,  ballad,  libel,  sheet,  or  sheets  of 
news  whatsoever  (except  the  same  be  licensed  by 
both  or  either  house  of  parliament,)  under  the 
penalty  of  40(.  and  an  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
mg  forty  days,  if  he  can  not  pay  it :  if  a  printer, 
he  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  onlv  90>.,  or  suffer  twenty 
days'  imprisonment,  and  likewise  to  have  his 
press  and  implements  of  printing  broken  in 
pieces.  The  bookseller,  or  stationer,  to  pay  10«., 
or  suffer  ten  days'  imprisonment, — ana,  lastiy, 
the  hawker,  pedlar,  or  ballad-singer,  to  forfeit 
all  bis  printed  papers  exposed  to  sale,  and  to  be 
whipt  as  a  common  rogue  in  the  parish  where 
he  shall  be  apprehends.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  committee  of  estates  in  Scotiand 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  printing,  vmder  the 
pain  of  death,  anv  book,  declaration,  or  writing, 
until  these  were  nrst  submitted  to  their  revisu. 
Upon  the  restoration,  the  prohibition  was  renewed 
fw;ainst  printing  without  license  fiom  the  king, 
the  parliament,  or  privy  council;  and  those  who 


•  M .  Antfaonj  Godeaii,  Ushop  of  VInce,  In  France,  was 
a  volnmnioia  autbot  both  in  prose  and  vene.  He  pnbUstaed 
a  Freneh  Iftw  Tettamait,  In  wUdi  he  inwrted  explanatory 
tenni,  printed  at  Paiii,  ISM,  two  vols.  Svo.  and  again  in 
ISTS,  two  vol*.  ISmo.  He  i«  said  to  have  been  the  Unit 
psnon  who  gave  a  CAareA  Butorg  in  the  French  language. 
It  wata  saying  of  Qodeaa,  that  to  compose  was  an  author's 
beaven,  to  correct  Us  works  an  anthor's  purgatory,  but 
to  crarect  the  press uantbor'slMU.    HedM  April,  i(l7l. 


presumed  to  publish  seditious  twoks,  or  had  than 
m  their  possession,  were  punished  with  the  ut- 
most rigour. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  these  persecutions 
was  the  raising  up  of  a  new  class  oi  publishers 
those  who  became  noted  for  what  was  called 
"  unlawful  and  unlicensed  books."  Sparkes, 
the  publisher  of  Prynne's  Hittrionuutix,  was  of 
this  class.*  The  presbyterian  party  in  parlia- 
ment, who  thus  found  the  press  closed  on  them, 
vehementiy  cried  out  for  its  freedom;  and  it  was 
imagined,  that  when  they  ascended  into  power, 
the  odious  oflSce  of  a  licenser  of  the  press  would 
have  been  abolished ;  butthese  pretended  friends 
of  freedom,  on  the  contrarr,  discovered  them- 
selves as  tenderly  alive  to  the  office  as  the  old 
government,  and  maintained  it  with  the  ex- 
tremest  vigour. 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  during  the 
civil  wars,  the  party  in  power  endeavoured  to 
crush  by  every  means  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
but  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  libertf 
of  the  press  is  the  most  powerful  instrument 
which  a  people  possess  ^r  the  safeguaid  of 
their  liberties  and  of  the  administration  of  j  ustice. 
It  creates,  establishes,  and  directs  the  public 
opinion ;  it  bestows  on  and  deprives  kings  and 
governments  of  that  moral  force  without  which 
no  power  can  subsist.  Despots  and  tyrants  who 
seek  to  perpetuate  the  government  of  privil^es 
and  of  abuses  ou  the  ruins  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  have  always  waged  the  most  violent  war- 
tare  against  the  right  of  expressing  thought,  that 
birthnght  of  nature  and  the  spring  and  principle 
of  all  society.  They  hate  it,  slander  it,  inrent 
captious  objections  as  arms  against  it,  and  mis- 
lead the  understanding  of  many  who  are  thus 
perhaps  rendered  adverse  to  the  exercise  of  the 
most  sacred  of  the  rights  of  men.  But  ^e 
great  bugbear,  the  war-horse  which  is  constantly 
mounted  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  the 
abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it  where  the 
people  are  butlittie  civilized,  the  passions  which 
It  stirs  up,  the  discords  to  which  it  gives  birth; 
and  indeed  the  effects  which  are  thus  produced 
seem  to  favour  the  rancour  which  is  displayed 
against  the  fairest  and  most  valuable  of  human 
institutions ;  never  reflecting,  that  the  most  just 
and  sacred  of  things  are  subject  to  abuses  which 
may  prevent  their  ends,  and  which  make  them 
seem  vicious  instead  of  appearing  beneficial. 

1647.  Died,  Edward  Brewsteh,  who  had 
been  eight  years  treasurer  to  the  stationers' 
company.  In  the  follov«ing  year  his  widow  pre- 
sented to  the  company  a  Targe  bowl  of  silver, 
weighing  nineteen  ounces.  Edward  Brewster, 
their  son,  was  master  of  the  company  in  1689 
and  I6il2. 

1647.  The  following  work  was  printed  in  the 
island  of  Malta  :  Delia  deecrittione  di  Maltt 
iiola  nel  mare  Siciliano;  and  the  same  work  is 
adduced  by  Haym,  in  his  Biblioteca  Italittna, 
where  the  author,  O.  Abela,  as  well  as  the 
printer,  Bouacota,  are  expressly  named. 


*  See  CalamtH— ^  AiMon,  voL  U.  p.  lit. 
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1647,  Jon.  13.  Httidt  of  chief  ptusaget  in  par- 
liament, Mo.  1. 

1647, /on.  13.  Uereuriui  Doffmalieui,  No.  1. 

1647yi/aM.  20.  Mercuriut  Candidut ;  Weekly 
JV«tra,  No.  1. 

1647,  Feb.  3.  JKrreurnu  AvlieuM,  No.  1. 

1647,  Ai.  19.  A  perfect  tvmnuay  of  the  chief 
fouoffee  in  parliament.  No.  1 . 

1647,  FA.  23.  Moderate  Meuenger,  No.  22. 

1647,  June  17.  Iforeuniu  A^tontuctM,  No.  1. 

1647,  July  8.  The  Army's  Pott,  No.  1. 

1647,  July  17.  ^  Diary  of  the  proceedingt  of 
the  treaty.  No.  I . 

1647,  Aug.  19.  The  modem  Intelligencer,  No.  1 . 

1647,  Sep.  4 — 11.  Mercuritu  Melanclutlicut ; 
or  news  from  Westminster  and  other  parts,  No.  I . 

Shenl  qoldfedmlwromiliil    Floribiu  Aiutmm, 
PenUtoa,  et  Uqaidla  immUi  fontibus  Apioi. 

Woe  i«  me,  andone,  with  blasts  the  ilowen  doe  &de, 
The  Chrystal  springs  by  Swine,  m  puddle  made. 

1647,  Sep.  14.  Mereurim  Pragmatieui,  com- 
municating intelligence  from  all  parts,  touching 
all  affairs,  designs,  humonis,  and  conditions, 
throughou Ahe  langdome,  especially  fn>m]]West- 
minster  and  head-quarters.  No.  1. 

When  es  we  UVd  In  Pesce  (Ck)d  wot) 

A  Kins:  woold  not  content  us. 
Bat  we  (forsooth)  mnst  hire  the  Soot 

To-sll-be  Fiillumnt  ns. 

Then  down  went  Kin;  end  Bishops  too. 

On  goes  the  holj  worke. 
Betwixt  then  snd  the  Bretluren  Uew, 

1*  edTBBce  the  Crowne  end  Klike. 

Bat  when  thst  these  had  relcii'd  a  time, 
Bob'd  Klrke  and  Bold  the  Crowne, 

A  moie  Rellgloaa  sort  up  ellmbe. 
And  cmsh  the  Jockias  downs. 

But  now  we  moat  have  Peace  B(alne, 

Let  none  wiOi  ftare  be  vext  i 
Fas,  If  wlthont  the  Kin;  theee  reicne, 

Then  hel(li  down  they  goe  next. 
Br  Mmrekmtai  N—Mam,  tagi  inUuHf  Wooi. 

1647,  Sep.  17—34.  Mereurim  Cterieut ;  or, 
news  from  Syon,No.  1. 

1647,  iS^.  24.  Mercuriut  Anti-Mdaneholieui. 

1647,  Sep.  30.  Mercuriut  Anti-PngmaHeut. 

1647,  Nov.  4 — 11.  Mercuriut  Populu*  ;  or 
News  declaring  plun  truth  to  the  people.  No.  1 . 

1647,  Nov.  12.  A(<rcitrMMJ2«wl*ciu,news&om 
the  sereral  counties. 

1647,  Nov.  13.  Mercuriut  Bdlieui ,-  or,  an 
alarm  to  all  rebels.  No.  1. 

1647.  TTte modem  Intelligeneer,'So.  96. 

1647.  Mercuriut  Medieui;  or,  a  sovereign 
salre  for  these  sick  times.  No.  1.  This  year  was 
remarkable  for  the  contest  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  army.     Chalmert. 

1647.  Mercuriut  Morbicu* ;  or,  news  from 
Westminster  and  other  parts,  Nos.  1,  2, 3. 

1647.  Mecuriut  Dialolicut ;  or.  Hell's  In- 
telligencer. 

1647.  Mercuriut  Vapulan*. 

1647.  Mercuriut  Mereurumm  tlultitHmui. 

1647.  Strange  Nevtfrom  Caii^i>ania,  4to. 
'^  l&thi  Newt  from  the  Wett ;  or,  the  character 
«f  a  mobntebaak,  4to. 


\M7,8ep.l4.  Strange  Newt  from  Seotland;  or, 
a  strange  relation  of  a  terrible  and  prodigious 
monster,  borne  to  the  amazement  of  all  specta- 
tors, in  a  village  neere  Edenbrough,  called  Ha- 
densworth,  and  the  words  the  said  monster  spake 
at  its  birth.    4to.    with  a  wood  cut. 

1647.  The  Levellen  leveWd ;  or,  the  Indepen- 
dents conspiracie  to  root  out  monarchie,  an  inter- 
lude. By  Hercurius  Pragmaticus.*  London,  4to. 

1648.' An  ordinance  was  passed  for  "the  snp- 

Sression  of  all  stage  plates,  and  for  the  taking 
own  all  their  boxes,  stages,  and  seats  whatso- 
ever, that  so  there  might  be  no  more  plaies 
acted."  "Those  proud  parroting  player/'  are 
described  as  "  a  sort  of  superbious  ruffians ; 
and,  because  sometimes  the  asses  are  clothed  in 
lions'  skins,  the  dolts  imagine  themselves  some- 
body, and  walke  in  as  great  state  as  Ciesar." 
This  ordinance  against  "  boxes,  stages,  and 
seats,"  was,  without  a  metaphor,  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. They  passed  their  ploughshare  over 
the  land  of  the  drama,  and  sowed  it  with  their 
salt ;  and  the  spirit  which  raged  in  the  govern- 
ing powers  appeared  in  the  deed  of  one  of  their 
foUowers.  When  an  actor  had  honourably  stir- 
rendered  himself  in  battle  to  this  spurious 
"saint,"  he  ezclaimecL  "Cursed  be  he  who 
doth  the  work  of  the  Iiord  negligently,"  and 
shot  his  prisoner  because  he  was  an  actor! 

This  stage  persecution,  which  b^an  in  the 
reign  of  E!lizabeth,  had  been  necessaiUy  resented 
by  the  theatrical  people,  and  the  fanatics  were 
really  objects  too  tempting  for  the  traders  in  wit 
and  satire  to  pass  by.  They  had  made  them- 
selves very  marketable;  and  the  puritans,  chang- 
ing their  character  with  the  times,  from  Eliza- 
beth to  Charles  I.,  were  often  the  Tartuffei  of 
die  stage.  But  when  they  became  the  govern- 
ment itself,  in  1642,  all  uie  theatres  were  sup- 
pressed, bv  an  ordinance  dated  September  2,  of 
that  year,  Decause  "  stage-plaies  do  not  suit  with 
seasons  of  humiliation ;  but  fostingand  praying 
have  been  found  very  effectual."  This  was  but 
a  mild  cant,  and  the  suppression,  at  first,  was 
only  to  be  temporary.  But  as  they  gained 
strength,  the  hypocrite,  who  had  at  first  only 
struck  a  gentle  dIow  at  the  theatre,  with  re- 
doubled vengeance  buried  it  in  its  own  ruins. 
Alexander  Brome's  comedies  disclose  the  secret 
motive: — 

— — "  TIs  worth  ooT  note 
Bishops  and  pU^en,  both  sofller'd  in  one  Tote . 
And  reason  good,  ftjr  they  had  cause  to  fear  them; 
One  did  suppress  their  schisms,  and  t'  other  jeer  them. 
Bishops  were  fuUtiest,  for  tbej  swdl'd  with  ilchcs ; 
T  other  hod  nought  but  reises,  songs,  and  speetiies. 
And  by  their  rain  the  state  did  no  more 
But  rob  the  spittle,  and  onrag  the  poor. 

The  tenor  of  the  above  ordinances  was  strictly 
enforced ;  many  young  and  vigorous  acton 
joined  the  king's  army,  in  which  for  the  most 
part  they  obtained  commissions,  and  others  re- 
tirod  on  the  scanty  pittances  they  had  eamed.t 


*  Mazchmont  Needham. 

t  Some  account  (tfOie  disposed  actors  will  be  found  in 
Uiat  curious  morsel  HUtorIa  HUtrionia,  preserved  in  the 
tweUUi  Tolnme  of  Dodslejr's  old  playa. 
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Captain  Bethan  was  appointed  nrorost  znanhal, 
"with  power  to  seize  upon  all  ballad  singeis,  and 
to  suppress  stage-plays."  This  was  to  enforce 
Cromwell's  ordinance  enacted  February  13. 

1648.  The  Kentish  Fayre,  or  the  parliament 
gold  to  their  best  worth.  4to. 

Good  OUmt  lend  me  thy  nose, 
Tib  dwke,  all  lights  are  out , 
For  now  I  mean  to  write  in  prote. 
Bat  guided  by  thy  snont. 

Black  Tom  already's  at  the  f  sire. 
And  in  his  coach  Is  carried  i 
Bis  men  meanwhile  Uowne  In  the  Ayre, 
And  to  the  fiends  aie  manied. 

Some  CttizeTU  they  say  shall  ride 
To  buy  knacks  for  their  teiea. 
Let  SMppin  Skipp  on  as  their  gold. 
He  may  protect  their  lives. 

At  Rochater  the  falre  is  held, 

By  all  good  tokens  luiow  It, 

A  thoosand  Sainti  late  there  were  fdd 

As  yet  the  bridge  can  shew  it. 

Printed  at  Rochester,  and  are  to  be  sold  to 
all  those  that  dare  to  buy  them.  This  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  printing  from  that  city. 

1648.  Mittris  Parliament  her  Gompping. 
Full  of  Mirth,  merry  Tales,  chat,  and  other 
pleasant  Discourse,  between 

(  Statute,  "i  i  Parliament, 

Mrs.  <  Justice,  S-and  Mrs.  <  Ordinance, 
(.Truth,    S  (Synod. 

Mistrls  Parliament  that  late  lay  In, 

Invites  yon  now  nnto  her  gouippbig  t 

And  as  the  older  is  nnto  the  day, 

For  what  yon  eate  she'll  make  yon  roundly  pay. 

Fray  commons  eate,  heres  chat  and  laughter. 

And  committee  A^xtt  in  dishes  after. 

Fall  too  and  wdcome,  I  have  still  In  store. 

Her  tryalls  past ;  shee  is  condemu'd  to  die. 

Her  execution  day  drawee  nie ; 

Come  help  to  guard  her  to  the  Oallow-tree, 

England  is  freed  of  all  her  mitait. 

Mas.  Enolavd  being  moderator. 

By  Mercurius  Melancholicus.  Printed  in  the 
year  of  the  downfall  of  the  Sectaries.  1648. 

1648,  Dec.  23.  Richard  Royston,  the  royal 
bookseller,  at  the  Angel,  in  Ivy-fane,  receires  the 
manuscript  copy  ot  Eikon  BatilUe;  the  P<mr- 
tndcture  of  hit  Sacred  Majetty  in  his  Solitude 
and  Sufteringt,  for  the  press.  The  book  was 
in  circulation  on  the  "  martyrdom."  Royston 
made  such  haste  with  the  work,  that  it  was 

Stinted  before  the  30th  of  January,  on  which 
ay  his  majesty  died.  On  the  first  publication  of 
this  work,  the  instantaneous  effect  produced  on 
the  nation  was  such,  fifty  editions,  it  is  said,  ap- 
pearing in  one  year.  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing  ob- 
serves, "  that  had  this  book,"  a  sacred  volume 
to  those  who  considered  the  sovereign  as  a  mar- 
tyr, "  appeared  a  week  sooner,  it  might  have  pre- 
served the  king,"  and  possibly  have  produced  a 
change  of  popular  feeling. 

The  Eihm  Banlike  was  written  by  Charles 
.  during  his  confinement  at  Holmsby;  the  work 
has,  however,  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Oaudon, 
bishop  dlWorce8ter,who  was  incapable  of  writing 
the  book,  but  not  of  disowning  it.  Dr.  Gaudon 
died  September  20, 1662,  buried  at  Worcester. 


1648.  Crafiie  Cromnvdl,  or  Oliver  ordering 
our  New  State.  A  Tragi-Comedie.  Wherein 
is  discovered  the  trayterous  Undertakings  and 
Proceedings  of  the  said  Nol  and  his  levelling 
Crew.    Written  by  Mercurius  Melancholicas. 

Shall  Cromwell  not  be  famous  made 

Unto  the  after-times, 
Who  durst  a  throne  for  to  invade. 

And  act  the  worst  of  crimes  ? 

Shall  not  his  nose  domlnicall 

In  verse  be  celebrated  i 
Shall  famous  Harry  Martin  fUl, 

And  not  be  nominated  t 

Shall  Pride  the  drayman,  Joioe  the  taylor. 

And  all  the  holy  ciew. 
With  Hammond,  and  K.  Charies  hls)aylor. 

And  Stains  that  holy  Jew, 

Be  read  hereafter?  sure  they  sballl 

And  if  my  muse  give  aid. 
This  shall  be  their  memoriall, 

These  rogues  their  king  bctrayd. 

1648,  Jan. I.  Mercurius  MeUmeholieut,  No.  1. 

1648,  Jan.  6.  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Post. 

1648, /an.  26.  The  Army's  modest  Intelligencer 

1 648,  Feb.  7.  Mercurius  Elencticus  :  commu- 
nicating the  unparalleled  proceedings  at  West- 
minster, the  head-quarters,  and  other  places, 
discovering  their  designs,  reproving  their  crintes, 
and  advising  the  kingdome,  No.  1. 

■  Rldentem  dicere  verum. 

Quid  vetat  > 
To  kill  the  Kino;  eight  yeares  agon 

Was  counted  Bluest  Treason : 
But  now  *tis  deemed  just,  and  done 

As  consonant  to  Reason. 

The  Temple  was  esteemed  then 

Saei«d  and  Venerable : 
Adom'd  with  grave  and  godly  Men, 

But  now  'tis  made  a  Stable. 

•Twss  CriminaU  to  violate 

The  wholesome  Lawes  o'  th'  Kattoo : 

But  (now  we  have  a  lawiesse  State,) 
Tie  done  by  Proclamation. 

Both  Prince  and  People  liv'd  In  Peace ; 

The  Land  with  Wealth  abounded : 
Bat  now  those  Blessings  fade  and  cea«^ 

Thankea  to  the  cursed  Round-head.* 

1648,  Feb.  2.  The  Kingdom's  faithful  Scout. 

1648,  April  13.  Mercvriux  Criticus,  No.  I. 

1648,  April  16.  Mercurius  Academieut,1So.  1. 

1648,  Aprt/ 21.  Mercurius  Veridicus,  No.  1. 

1648,  May  9.  Mercurius  Urbanicus. 

1648,  May  13.  Mercurius  Poeticus,  No.  1 . 

1648,  May  16.  Mercurius  Britannicus  again 
alive,  No.  1. 

1648,  May  19.  Mereuriut  Honettus  }  or,  news 
from  Westminster,  No.  1. 

1648,  June  I.  Mercurius  Centoriut;  or,  news 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  No.  1 . 

1648,  June  16.  The  Parliament  Kite  ;  or,  the 
tell-tale  Bird,  No.  6. 

1648, /«n«21.  Mercurius  Psitacut. 

1648,  June  22.  The  Parliament  VuUsire  :  or, 
netM  fronn  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  No.  1.  4to.* 


*  Most  of  these  peters  were  in  ISmo.,  and 
Ihey  commenced  generally  with  some  verves 
and  the  specimens  here  inserted  wlU  give     ' 
the  rhyming  powers  of  their  editors. 
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1648,  Jw»e  26.  A  petfeH  Diary  of  Ptuagu 
of  the  khu'M  army. 

1648,  The  Parliameat'i  Sereech-4»cl ;  or,  In- 
telligence from  several  parts.  No.  1. 

1648,  July  18.  ITie  Moderate:  Impartially 
communicating  martial  afikirs  to  the  kiog^m. 
No.  1. 

1648,  Jtdy28.  Mercuriui  MeUmeholieut,  No.l 

1648,  July  31.  The  Royal  DiurtuU,  No.  I. 

1648,  Aug.  3.  Mtrcuriut  Anglieui,  No.  1. 

1648,  Aug.  11.  Mercuriut  Aquatieue. 

1648,  Aug.  17.  Hermes  Stralicat,  No.  1. 

1648,  Aug.  24.  Mercuriut  Fidelictu,  No.  I. 

1648, i4«^.  28.  The  Parliament  Porter;  or. 
Door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  No.  1. 

1648,  Sep.  19.  Mercuriut  Anti-Mercurius. 

1648,  Sep.  26.  The  Treaty  travertt,  No.  1. 

1648,  Oct.  5.  Mercurio  Volpone :  or,  the  Fox. 
For  the  better  information  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  prying  into  every  junto ;  proclaimmg 
their  designs  ;  and  reforming  all  Intelligence. 

1648,  Oct.  i7.  Mercuriut  Militarit  ;  or,  the 
Army's  Scout,  &c.  No.  1. 

1648,  Nov.  8.  True  Informer  :  or.  Monthly 
Mercuiy ;  being  the  certain  Intelligence  of 
Mercunus  Militaris.  To  be  continued  monthly. 
No.  1. 

1648,  Nov.  27.  Martin  Noniente  hit  Collee- 
tiont.  No.  1. 

1648,  Dee.  6.  Pattayet  concerning  the  King, 
the  Army,  City,  and  Kingdom,  No.  1. 

1648,  Ike.  7.  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  1. 

1648,  J>ee.  11.^  Trance  i  or,  news  from  Hell, 
brought  fieah  to  town,  by  Merourins  Acheron- 
ticus.  No.  1. 

1648,  Dee.  12.  Mercuriui  Impartialit,  No.  1. 

1648.  PaekeU  of  Letten  from  Scotland,  ^c. 

1648.  Mercuriut  Intawut  /nranuriMtu,  No  2. 

1648.  Mercuriut  AnH-Mercuriut. 

1648.  Jffretirtiw  Gallieut,  No.  9.* 


*  Ncwspftpen  had  be«n  estabUahed  a  rery  ataort  time 
before  they  were  prostituted  to  serve  a  party,  and  to  Im- 
pose upon  the  public.  The  foUowinj;  anecdote,  from  the 
Interesting  memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  of  Nottingham, 
vritten  by  hla  wife,  will  Illustrate  the  suhject.  When 
describing  the  conduct  of  sir  John  Gell,  of  Derbyshire,  she 
says — "  'nils  man  kept  the  dlumal  makers  in  pension,  so 
that  whatever  was  done  in  the  nelghbouiing  counties 
against  the  enemy,  was  attributed  to  him  j  and  thus  he 
bath  indiiectly  porchased  himself  a  name  in  story,  which 
he  never  merited ;— one  who  knew  him  well,  says  he  was 
not  TalUant,  though  the  men  once  held  him  up  among  a 
stand  of  pikes,  while  they  obtained  a  glorious  victory, 
when  the  earle  of  Northampton  was  Blaine  j  certaiae  it  Is 
he  was  never,  by  bis  good  will,  in  a  fli^t,  but  dtber  by 
chance  or  necessity ;  and  that  which  made  his  courage 
the  more  qnestioaed  was,  the  care  be  took,  and  the  ex- 
pense he  was  at,  to  nt  it  weekly  mentioned  in  the  diur- 
nals,  so  that  when  they  had  notUng  else  to  renoune  him 
for,  they  once  pot  In  that  the  troops  of  that  valiant  com- 
mander, sir  John  Gell,  took  a  dragoon  with  aplnshdonblet. 
Mr.  Hntchlnaon,  on  the  other  side,  that  did  well  for 
virtue's  sake,  and  not  for  the  vaine  glory  of  it,  never  would 
give  aniethiog  to  buy  the  flatteries  of  those  scribblers,  and 
when  one  of  them  once,  while  he  was  in  towne,  made 
mention  of  something  done  at  Nottingham  with  lUsehood, 
and  had  given  Oell  the  glory  of  an  action  In  which  he  was 
not  concerned,  Mr.  Hutchinson  reboked  him  for  it ;  where- 
upon the  man  begged  his  pardon,  and  told  him  he  would 
write  as  much  for  him  the  next  weeke ;  but  Mr.  Hutchin- 
M^ll^blm  he  aeomed  Us  mercenary  pen,  and  warned 
IflMHkdaic' 
SaCbeiUow 


HH^daic  to  be  in  any  of  his  oonecmments,  where- 
llkeflUow  was  awed,  and  he  had  no  more  a 


■ttUnd.! 


i  abuse  of 


1648.  iVctra  from  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  ; 
or,  Oxford  Manchester'd.    Montgomery.  4to. 
1648.  Mercuriut  Publieui,  No.  1. 
1648.  Mercuriut  Dometticut,  No.  1. 
1648.  Mercuriut  Caledoniut. 
1648.  Mercuriut  Scoticut. 
1648.  The  Colchetter  Spie,  No.  1. 

1648.  Mercuriut  Catholieut,  No.  2. 

1649,  Jan.  30.  On  this  day  was  beheaded,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth 
of  his  reig^,  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  an 
awful  lesson  to  the  possessors  of  royalty,  to  watch 
the  g^wth  of  public  opinion,  and  to  moderate 
their  pretensions  in  conformity  with  the  reason- 
able desires  of  their  subjects.  The  conduct  of 
Charles  shews  the  false  policy  of  attempting  to 
overcome  circumstances ;  but  none  of  die  Stuarts 
would  temporize,  and  thus  mined  themselves. 
The  times  of  this  king  are  a  lesson  of  instruction 
to  all  ages,  particularly  as  to  fixing  the  character 
of  the  civil  rights  and  constitutional  usages,  and 
the  means  of  preventing  the  spiritual  from  elevat- 
ing itself  alrave  the  temporal  power,  the  best 
preventive  to  which  is  the  oiffnsion  of  knowledge, 
through  a  well  regulated  press.  Had  Charles 
lived  at  a  more  early  period,  when  the  sense  of 
wrong  was  quickly  subdued  by  the  habit  of  sub- 
mission, his  reign  would  probably  have  been 
marked  by  fewer  violations  of  the  national  liber- 
ties. It  was  resistance  that  made  him  a  tyrant. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  refused  to  yield  to  the 
encroachments  of  authority ;  and  one  act  of  op- 
pression placed  him  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
mitting another,  till  he  had  revived  and  enforced 
all  those  odious  prerogatives  which,  though 
usually  claimed,  were  but  sparingly  exercis«i, 
by  his  predecessors.  The  unfortunate  end  of  this 
monarch  filled  the  kingdom  with  consternation. 
The  people  sought  freedom  of  rights,  religious 
and  political ;  but  they  had  no  wish  to  sheS  the 
blood  of  their  monarch.  The  pious  resignation 
with  which  he  bore  his  suffenngs  had  greatly 
endeared  him  to  the  nation ;  and  the  firmness 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  during  his  trial 
drew  upon  him  the  respect  of  mankind.  His 
mind  was  inclined  to  virtue,  but  he  was  better 
suited  to  direct  a  regular  established  government 
than  to  check  the  pretensions  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly, and  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  brought 
forward  just  at  the  period  when  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  began  to  feel  restraint  from  the 
geniusof  liberty :  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
and  which  required  great  political  prudence, 
with  no  common  portion  of  firmness  of  character. 
No  wonder  then  that  a  king  who  was  wholly  de- 
ficient of  the  latter  quality,  should  have  become 
the  dupe  of  a  small  notion  of  bold  and  ambitious 
spirits. 

Charles  I.  was  a  great  virtuoso,  and  del^hted 
particularly  in  sculpture  and  painting.  He  not 
only  Dossessed  a  critical  tact,  but  an  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  relics  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  was  a 
passion  without  ostentation  or  egotism. 

Warburton,who  had  ranged  with  keen  ddight 
through  the  age  of  Charles  I.,  the  noblest  and 
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the  most  humiliating  in  our  own  histoiy,  and 
in  that  of  the  world,  perpetually  instructiTe,  has 
justly  observed  the  kine's  passion  for  the  fine 
arts.  It  was  indeed  such,  that  bad  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  proved  prosperous,  that  sovereign 
about  1640  would  have  anticipated  those  tastes, 
and  even  that  enthusiasm,  which  are  still  almost 
foreign  to  the  nation. 

The  mind  of  Charles  I.  was  moulded  by  the 
Oraces.  His  favourite  Buckingham*  was  proba- 
bly a  neater  favourite  for  those  congenial  tastes, 
and  the  frequent  exhibition  of  those  splendid 
masques  and  entertainments,  which  combined 
all  ue  picture  of  ballet  dances,  with  the  voice  of 
music ;  the  charms  of  the  verse  of  Jonson,  the 
scenic  machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  variety 
of  fiinciM  devices  of  Gerbier,  the  duke's  archi- 
tect, the  bosom  friend  of  Rubens. 

For  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Charles's  inter- 
oourse  with  artists,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
D'Israeli's  Commentaria  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
CharUt  I.  vol.  iii.  chap.  vii.  Lord  Orford,  in 
his  Aneedotet  of  Painting  in  England,  has  also 
given  an  interesting  anecdote,  to  show  the  king^s 
discernment  in  the  knowledge  of  painting.f 

1649,  Feh.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  punish  the  author,  pub- 
Udier,  printer,  or  preacher,  who  should  publish  a 
pamphlet  on  the  proceedings  agaimt  brit^ing 
the  king  to  jnttice;  and  to  restrain  the  printing 
or  preaching  any  thing  against  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  high  court  of  justice. 

1649,  April  10—17.  The  Man  in  the  Moone, 
atcoveTinga  World  of  Knavery  vnier  the  Svnne, 
No.  1.  This  paper  was  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  most  rigorously  suppressed  by  the 
commonwealth,  the  soldiers  and  the  city  officers 
bavinff  strict  orders  to  seize  any  person  who 
should  be  seen  with  the  paper  in  their  possession, 
or  attempting  to  sell  it.  Many  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  vending  it ;  nevertheless, 
every  week  it  reg^ularly  made  its  appearance,  in 
defiance  of  "  the  powers  that  were."  The  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  occurs  in  the  one  dated 
July  4, 1649,  a  few  months  onlv  after  Charles's 
martyrdom  :  "  A  hott  combat  lately  happened 
•t  the  Salutation  taveme  in  Holbume,  where 
some  of  the  commonwealth  vermin,  called  sol- 


*  Oeorge  Vmiera  duke  of  Bocking^un,  bora  Angiut  90, 
lagl,  uuatdnatedby  John  FeltOD,  at  Fortamooth,  August 
S3,  KMi.  and  bnried  in  Weatmlnstcr  abbey. 

t  The  high  opinion  which  Cbailes  I.  entertained  of 
regal  dignity,  led  him  to  obaave  a  statellnen  and  imperi- 
onaneia  of  manner,  wliidk  traa  not  only  unenviable  and 
dlagiiating,bntsttonglychaiact«rlaed  a  little  mind.  Carte, 
in  his  L^fe  of  OrmoM,  vol.  1.  p.  350,  aays ,  that  dilTerent 
rooms  in  the  palaces  of  Charles,  were  allotted  to  the  diUbr- 
ent  ranks  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  orders  were 
kung  up  in  every  ivartment,  forbiddliig  all  persons  belovr 
a  certam  quality  to  enter.  The  observance  of  tbese 
iMlculons  dlslinctions  was  exacted  vritb  each  rigour,  that 
(ir  Henry  Vane,  the  yonnger,  having  introduced  biinself 
Into  an  apartment  allotted  to  a  superior  rank,  was  so  sud- 
denly, whilst  is  discourse,  surprised  by  the  king's  ^>pear- 
•Doe,  that,  not  having  oivortanity  to  retire  unperceived, 
he  liid  Unodf  liehind  a  large  caniet,  which  hung  before  a 
■IddMiaTd.  In  this  situation  he  was  discovered  by  the 
king,  ^irtio,  with  unmanly  insolence,  struck  tiim  witii  Ills 
cane.  And  even  in  liis  days  of  htuniliation,  he  stmck 
colonel  Whaley  for  the  omlaaion  of  some  ceremony,  or 
imaginary  disrespect. 


diers,  had  seized  an  Amazonian  virago,  named 
Mrs.  Strosse,  upon  a  suspicion  of  being  a  loyal- 
ist, and  selling  the  Man  tn  the  Moone  ;  but  she, 
by  applying  Beaten  pepper  to  their  eyes,  dis- 
armed them,  and  (with  tneir  own  swordes)  forced 
them  to  aske  her  forgiveness,  and  down  on  their 
mary-bones,  and  pledge  a  health  to  the  king', 
and  confusion  to  their  masters,  and  so  bonouiabif 
dismissed  them."  "  Oh  !"  adds  the  loyal  news- 
writer,  "  for  twenty  thousand  such  gallant  spirits, 
when  you  see  that  one  woman  can  beat  two  or 
three."  From  another  number  we  learn  that  "An 
act  has  been  brought  in,  and  read,  for  the  sale  of 
the  goods  of  the  late  king,  queen,  and  prince  ;;* 
New  Market  Fayre  is  proclaimed  at  WettmimtUr. 
Here  I,  before  all  the  world,  forbid  any  man  or 
woman  to  buy  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  npon 
payne  of  being  guilty  of  Imymg  stolen  goods,  and 
as  they  will  dearly  answer  it  when  the  thieves 
and  murderers  shall  be  apprehended  and  brought 
to  the  tryal  of  the  laws.''  The  writer  then  men- 
tions an  act  for  borrowing  £150,000,  and  says, 
"  Yes,  when  ye  are  hang^  ye  shall  have  it ;  we 
devil  is  in  your  covetousness;  a  p^  choak  ye, 
for  money  won't.  What  is  become  of  those  vast 
sums  that  tou,  by  robbing  and  murdering,  keep 
your  bloodnoundis  in  good  flesh  till  doomsday  in 
the  afternoon."  The  number  concludes  with  a 
short  hint  about  "  resurrection  of  royalty." 

1649.  Newt  from  PowUt ;  or  the  noo  Refotm- 
ation  of  the  army,  toith  a  true  relation  of  a  eoU 
that  vat  folded  tn  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Paul,  in  London,  and  how  it  mu  mibUqndf 
baptized,  and  the  name,  (because  a  bald  ooit,) 
was  called  Baal-Rex  !  This  pamphlet  records 
the  strange  fact,  that  the  laintt  actually  b^tized 
horses  in  churches  at  the  fonts  ;  and  these  men, 
who  baptized  horses  and  pigs  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  sang  psalms  as  they  marched.  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  was  turned  into  a  market,  and 
the  aisles,  the  communion  table,  and  the  altar, 
served  for  the  foulest  purposes.  Prostitation 
was  professed  as  a  religious  act. 

1649.  The  odious  office  of  licenser  of  the 
press,  seems  to  have  lain  dormant  a  short  time 
under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  from  the 
scruples  of  a  conscientious  licenser,  who  desired 
the  council  of  state,  for  reasons  given,  to  be 
discharged  from  that  employment.  This  Mabot, 
the  licenser,  was  evidently  deeply  touched  by  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  prose  compo- 
sitions in  the  English  language ;  Milton's 
Areopagitica ;  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Un- 
licented  Printing,  published  in  1644.t  It  is  a 
work  of  love  and  inspiration,  breathing  the  most 
enlarged  spirit  of  literature ;  separating  at  an 
awful  distance  from  the  multitude,  that  charac- 
ter "  who  was  bom  to  study  and  to  love  leara- 


*  In  March,  1848,  the  parliament  ordcKd  conumaaioDen 
to  be  appointed,  to  inventory  the  goods  and  peraonal  es- 
tate of  the  late  king,  qaeen,  and  prince,  and  appraise  than 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  whole  collection  of  the 
king's  curiosities  were  sold  at  above  jeM,MO.—Btme't 
HUtort  of  Engtmid. 

t  MUton's  AnopagiUea,  or  a  jjpeeek  f&r  the 
UnHeaued  PHmUng.    lSt4.    4to.    Beprintad  ' 
Again  in  1771,  svo.,  to  whidi  are  now  add 
Co  J.  JanUnaon,  esq.,  and  a  preface  by  the 
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ing  for  itadf,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end, 
but,  perhaps,  for  that  lasting  fame  and  perpe- 
tni^  of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  hare 
consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose 
published  labonis  advance  the  g^ood  of  mankind." 
Milton's  mind,  having  now  reached  maturitv, 

£' elded  in  profusion  those  rich  and  incomparable 
aits  whion  are  the  natural  produce  of  genius 
and  learning.  The  ArtopagiHe*,  and  the  Trac- 
tate on  Educatum,  were  written  with  the  design 
of  conTincing  the  presbvterians — who,  being 
now  in  power,  were  mimicking  the  intolerant  ex- 
ample set  them  by  the  prelates — of  the  iniquity 
ana  impolicy  of  endeavouring  the  suppression  of 
opinions  by  force.  He  saw,  with  that  quick  in- 
tuition wmch  belongs  to  elevated  minds,  how 
vain  the  attempt  must  always  prove  to  confine 
thought,  or  the  active  expresrion  of  it,  by  mate- 
rial snackles  -.  and,  with  the  honesty  and  magna- 
nimity of  a  devout  Christian,  he  sought  to  vin- 
dicate for  others  the  liberty  he  had,  while  his 
party  was  the  weaker,  contended  for  himself. 

One  part  of  this  unparalleled  effuuon  turns  on 
"  the  qoality  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser." 
It  will  suit  our  new  licensers  of  public  opinion, 
a  laborious  corps  well  known,  who  constitute 
themselves  without  an  act  of  star-chamber.  The 
following  sentences,  are  some  little  facts,  casually 
preserve^  of  the  ineptitude  of  such  an  officer. 

"  He  who  is  made  judge  to  sit  upon  the  birth 
or  death  of  books,  whether  they  may  be  wafted 
into  this  world  or  not,  had  need  to  be  a  man 
above  the  common  measure,  both  studious, 
learned,  and  judicious ;  there  may  be  else  no 
mean  mistakes  in  his  censure.  If  he  be  of  such 
worth  as  behoves  him,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
tedious  and  unpleasing  journey-work,  a  greater 
loss  of  time  levied  upon  his  head,  than  to  be 
made  the  perpetual  reader  of  unchosen  books 
and  pamphlets.  There  is  no  book  acceptable, 
unless  at  certain  seasons ;  but  to  be  enjoined  the 
reading  of  that  at  all  times,  whereof  three  pages 
would  not  down  at  any  time,  is  an  imposition 
which  I  cannot  believe  how  he  that  values  time 
and  his  own  studies,  or  is  but  of  a  sensible 
nostril,  should  be  able  to  endure. — ^What  advan- 
tage is  it  to  be  a  man  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at 
school,  if  we  have  only  scaped  the  ferula  to  come 
under  the  fescue  of  Imprimatur'' — ^if  serious 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more 
than  the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his 
pedagogue,  must  not  be  uttered  without  the 
cursory  eyes  of  a  temporising  licenser?  When 
a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he  summons  up  all 
his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist  him ;  he 
searches,  meditates,  is  industrious,  and  likely 
consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends, 
as  well  as  any  that  writ  before  him ;  if  in  this, 
the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and 
ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry,  no  former  proof 
of  his  abilities,  cun  bring  him  to  that  state  of 
maturity,  as  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  sus- 
pected,unless  he  carry  all  his  considerate  diligence, 
alL his  midnight  watehings,  and  expense  of  Palla- 
dSVI||D  the  hasty  view  of  an  unleisured  licenser, 
llnaps  i^uch  bis  younger,  perhaps  far  infi^or 


in  judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew  the 
labour  of  book  writing;  and  if  he  be  not  repulsed 
or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print  like  a  Punie 
with  nis  guardian,  and  his  censor's  hand  on  the 
back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bail  and  surety  that  he 
is  no  idiot  or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dis- 
honour and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book, 
to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning." 

The  following  is  worth  preserving  for  its  ex> 
quisite  sarcasm : 

"Debtors  and  delinquents  walk  about  without 
a  keeper:  but  inoffensive  books  must  not  stir 
forth  without  a  visible  jailor  in  their  title ;  nor  is 
it  to  the  common  people  less  than  a  reproach : 
for  if  we  dare  not  trust  them  with  an  Englidi 
pamphlet,  what  do  we  but  censure  diem  for  a 
g^ddy,  villous,  and  ungrounded  people,  in  such 
a  sick  and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion,  as 
to  be  able  to  take  nothing  but  through  the  glis- 
ter pipe  of  a  licenser !" 

The  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  these  censors 
were  often,  indeed,  as  remarkable  as  their  ex- 
terminating qtirit. 

The  litoary  &te  of  Milton  was  remarkable: 
his  genius  was  castrated  alike  by  the  monarchi- 
cal and  the  republican  government.  The  royal 
licenser  expunged  several  passages  from  Mil- 
ton's history,  in  which  Milton  hM  painted  the 
superstition,  the  pride,  and  the  cunning  of  the 
Si^Kon  monks,  which  the  sagacious  licenser  ap- 
plied to  Charles  II.  and  the  bishops ;  but  Mu. 
ton  had  before  sufiered  as  merciless  a  mutilation 
from  his  old  friends  the  republicans ;  who  sup- 
pressed a  bold  picture,  taken  from  life,  which 
he  had  introduced  into  his  Hittory  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Auemhly  of  Dimnet.  Milton 
gave  the  unlicensed  passages  to  the  earl  of 
jugglesea,  a  literary  nobleman,  the  editor  of 
Wnitelock''t  MemonaU ;  and  the  castrated  pas- 
sage, which  could  not  be  licensed  in  1670,  was 
received  with  peculiar  interest  when  separately 
published  in  1681.* 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  Milton  obtained 
the  situation  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  Common- 
wealth. No  sooner  was  he  placed  in  this  office, 
than  he  was  applied  to  by  tiiose  who  were  then 
in  power,  to  write — ^first  a  rejoinder  to  the  cele- 
brated royalist  pamphlet,  named  Eikon  Batilike, 
which  he  publishea  under  the  tiUe  of  Eihono- 
chutes;  and  secondly,  an  answer  to  the  JDefensio 
Begiapro  Carolo  Pnmo,  by  Salmasius. 

Never  did  any  book  more  fulfil  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  produced,  than  this  work  of  Milton. 
It  was  every  where  received  on  the  continent 
with  astonisoment  and  applause.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  different  governments  of  Europe,  at 
that  time  resident  in  London,  paid  visits  of  com- 

•  It  la  •  4to  tiMt,  enbUed  Mr.  Join  MUiem't  Ckaraettr 
of  the  Lcmg  ParUamtnt  ami  A—euMf  of  DM»a,  ix  l64t : 
omitted  in  nil  other  work*,  and  never  before  printed,  nnil 
very  acMonable  fortheee  times.  ICSI.  It  is  Inserted  in 
the  oncastrated  edition  of  Milton's  prose  worlis  In  1738. 
It  is  a  retort  on  the  Presbyterian  Clement  Walker's  BItlorjf 
of  tkt  tndepenieiUi  t  and  Warbniton.  in  hi*  admii^e 
characters  of  the  historians  of  this  period,  aUndlnr  to 
Clement  Walker,  says,  "  MUton  was  even  with  him  in  the 
Une  and  severe  diaraeter  he  draws  of  the  PresbTterian 
admlnlstmtion.'* 
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pliment  to  the  author.  It  had  the  honour  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman 
at  Toulouse,  on  Friday  the  27th  of  Jane,  1650, 
and  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
Lastly,  having  been  perused  by  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  she  was  struck  with  the  eloquence  of 
the  composition,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  he  exposed  the  futility, 
the  sophistry,  and  contractions  of  his  antagonist, 
spoke  on  all  occasions  warmly  in  its  praise,  and 
from  th^  hour  withdrew  her  favour  from  Sal- 
masius.  This  redoubted  champion  sank  under 
his  defeat,  withdrew  himself  into  obscurity,  and 
soon  after  died  in  Holland.  Claudius  Salmasius 
was  bom  April  15, 1588,  and  died  Sept.  8,  1653. 

1649.  The  following  work  was  printed  at 
Cork  :  Certain  AcU  and  Dedarations  made  by 
the  eeeletiastical  congregation  of  arehhiihaja, 
liihopt,  and  other  prelatet  met  at  Clonmaenoite, 
on  4tk  Dec.  1649.  Cork,  25th  Feb.  1649, 
[1660,]  and  reprinted  in  Dublin  by  W.  B.  4to, 
20  pages.  In  1664,  was  printed  a  small  work, 
entitled,  Inquisitio  in  fidem  Chrisiianorum  hu- 
jw  teculi,  autkore  Rogero  Boyle,  Decano  Corca- 
giensi,  ]2mo. 

1649.  i>t«(2,£DWARD  Raben,  who  styled  him- 
sAi  matter  pritUer,  the  first  in  Aberdeen.  (See 
foge  469,  ante.)  On  the  9th  of  the  subsequent 
month  of  January,  the  magistrates  and  town 
council,  appointed  James  Brown,  minister  of 
Invemochty,  to  succeed  Mr.  Raban  in  the  o£Bce 
of  printer  to  the  town  and  university,  with  the 
same  emoluments  which  his  predecessor  had 
been  entitled  to  receive  from  the  town.     Brown 

Srinted  the  works  of  several  authors  who 
ourished  at  the  time.  In  1651,  he  printed 
The  form  and  order  of  the  Coronation  of  Charlet 
the  Second,  a*  it  wax  acted  and  done  at  Scone, 
thefirtt  of  January,  1651. 

1649.  Died,  John  Gerardus  Vossius,  a  very 
learned  professor  of  chronology  and  eloquence  at 
Leyden,  and  of  histoiy  at  Amsterdam,  whose 
works  arefrequently  referred  to  asauthorities,  par- 
ticularly the  following: — De  Historicus  Gnecii, 
De  Hittorinu  Latimu,  and  Art  Hittorica.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1677.  He  was  the  father 
of  ten  children  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  being  attended  with  a  wonderful  fertility  in 
his  pen,  made  Grotiussay,  with  some  pleasantry, 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  Vossius  bad  a 
better  knack  of  producing  children  or  books. 

1649,  Dec.  4.  Died,  William  Drummond, 
a  celebrated  poet  and  historian  of  Scotland.  He 
was  the  son  of  sir  John  Drummond,  of  Haw- 
tboniden,  a  retired  seat  near  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1585.  He  was  destined  for  the 
law,  but  Parnassus  had  more  charms  than  the 
law.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  five  James's 
successively  kings  of  Scotland;  and  his  poetical 
works  consist  of  amatory  sonnets  and  madrigals, 
chiefly  expressive  of  a  hopeless  passion  which 
possessed  his  own  bosom ;  some  sacred  poems ; 
few  complimentary  odes  and  addresses  to  the 
two  kings,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  on  their 
respective  visits  to  Edinburgh ;  and  a  variety  of 
epigrammatic  and  humorous  pieces.    In  many 


of  these  compositions  there  are  passages  of  great 
delicacy  and  tendemess ;  but,  as  with  the  miiiM 
poets  of  this  age  in  general,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  entire  piece  which  is  not  degraded  by  some 
share  of  insipidity,  or  by  forced  and  ool'd  con- 
ceits, or  by  that  coarseness  which,  after  all, 
seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind 
in  even  the  most  enlightened  portions  of  society 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurr. 
Ben  Jonson  made  a  pedestrian  pilgrimage  into 
Scotland,  in  order  to  see  him.  He  left  a  widow 
and  three  children.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  folio,  in  1711. 

Drummond's  Polemo  middinia  is  the  eaiKest 
regular  British  macaronic  poetry,*  and  was  piro- 
bably  written  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother-in-law,  at  Scotstravet,  and  contains  a 
ludicrous  account  of  a  batde  between  lady 
Scotstravet  under  the  title  of  Vitarra,  and  lady 
NewbamsasNebema.  The  celebrity  of  this  poem 
has  no  doubt  been  increased  from  the  circum- 
stance of  bishop  Gibson  having  in  his  earlier 
years  published  an  edition  (Oxford,  1691,  4ti>.) 
with  Latin  notes. 

1649,  Jan.  1.  Mereuriut  Melancholieut  i  com- 
municating the  grand  aflaiis  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  from  Westminster  and  the  head  quar- 
ters. No."  1. 

1649,  Jan.  2.  Heads  of  a  Diary,  coUecttd  ottf 
of  the  Joumalt  of  both  Houtet  of  Parliatnent. 

1649,  Jan.  8.  The  Kingdom't  faithfwU  Pott. 

1649,  Jan.  26.  The  Army'i  modett  JnuUi- 
gencer.  No.  1 . 

1649,  Feb.  9.  The  Kingdom't  faithful  and 
impartial  Scout,  No.  1 . 

1649,  March  7.  The  impartial  IntelligenetT, 
No.  1.  In  No.  7  of  this  paper  is  the  first  regular 
advertisement  which  has  been  met  with.  It  is 
from  a  gentlemen  of  Candish,  in  SufToUc,  from 
whom  two  horses  had  been  stolen. — Nieholt. 

1649,  April  7.  A  modest  Narrative  of  Intdli- 
gence,  fittest  for  the  the  Republic  of  England  and 
Ireland,  No.  1. 

1649,  April  11.  ifercuriut  Elencticut,  No.  1. 


*  It  is  the  characteristic  of  •  macsroalc  poem  to  be 
written  in  Latin  hexaxneteis,  fmt  so  aa  to  admit  occmsaoe- 
ally  Ternacolar  words,  either  in  tbeli  native  form,  or  vitfa 
a  Latin  inflexion ;  other  licenses,  too,  are  allowed  in  the 
measure  of  the  lines,  contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  proso- 
dy. For  the  origin  of  this  term,  diffiErent  derivatioDs 
have  been  asigned:  the  most  rational  la  that  of  Mr. 
Mason  Goode,  who  adduces  it  from  the  Italian  term.  Mae- 
cherone,  significative  of  a  blockhead,  an  ifrncramiis,  or 
an  equivalent  English,  jmdding-pated  fellow ,-  Macehennu^ 
Macaronics  are  obviously,  therefore,  burlesque  uoitaciiMU 
of  the  nnclassical  style  of  such  writers.  Goode*a  Life  tf 
Dr.  Oeddes.  Theophilo  Foiengi,  better  known  by  tlie  name 
of  Merlin  CoccajfCf  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua,  In 
1491,  and  became  a  Benedictine;  but  being  of  an  anxvow 
turn,  he  quitted  his  habit,  which  he  resumed  after  he  had 
led  a  rambling  life  for  some  years.  He  died  In  1644,  and 
he  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  Macaronic  poety.  Vat  Ma- 
caronic productions  of  the  English  press  are  not  very 
numerous,  this  species  of  writing  having  been  Utflc  cuM- 
vated.  At  the  end  of  vol.  vi.  of  Leland's  /(mrrary,  (pp. 
ISI— 198,;  Reame  has  given  a  short  poem,  aonewhat  in 
the  Macaronic  style,  relative  to  a  battle  at  Oxford,  betweoi 
the  scholars  and  the  townsmen ;  and  part  of  Ruggle^s 
celebrated  comedy  of  Ignoraymu  is  composed  on  the  same 
model. 

An  edition  was  published  by  Messrs.  Fonli& 
gow,  1 7S8,  and  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  coUe 
Carmimrm  mimum  Macuon,  delectna. 
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1649,  AprU  17.  The  Matt  in  tka  Moon,  No.  1. 

1649,  April  30.  Continued  HeaJi  of  perfect 
PaMoget «'»  Par&ament. 

1649,  AprU  34.  Mereuritu  Pragmatieui,  far 
JSMif  ChaHet  II. 

1649,  AprU.  24.  Mercvritu  MiliUuris,  No.  1. 

1649,  April  30.  Englmtd'i  moderate  Meuen- 
ger.  No.  1. 

1649,  May  4.  Meremiut  Brittatnicui,  No.  1. 

1649,  M^  9.  The  perfect  Weekly  Aecount. 

1649,lfi921.  MerettriutMeltmeholieiu,Vo.l. 

lM9,May  21. Merturitu  Pkilo  Monarehieiu. 

1649,  May  25,  Mereurim  Paci/ieut. 

1649,  May  29.Merettriui  Republicui,  No.  1. 

1649,  ilfcmirMM  Verex. 

1649,  Jme  13.  Metropolitan  Nmcio,  No.  3. 

1649, /ime  21.  The  moderate  Mercury,  No.  I. 

1649,  Jufy  23.  A  TWftiatet  Joumay  of  perfect 
Pauaget  in  Parliament,  N0..I.* 

1649,  July  26.  Mercuriui  Carolimu,  No.  1. 

1649,  ^411^.  2.  The  armiet  painful  Menenger. 

1649,  Aug.  2.  6r«a(  Britotn't  painful  Met- 
eenger.  No.  1. 

1649,  Sep.  6.  3f«mtniu  Hibemieus,  No.  1. 

1640,  Oc<.  1.  The  Weekly  Intelligencer. 

1649,  Oct.  1.  A  brief  Relation  of  some  Affairs 
dril  and  military.  No.  1. 

1649,  Oct.  9.  Several  Proceeding!  in  Parlia- 
mentf'So.  1. 

1649,  Oct.2S.A  hrief  Relation  of  tome  Affairs 
and  Tramaetions,  civiland  military,  botkforaign 
and  domestique.  Licensed  by  Gualter  Frost, 
Esquire,  secretary  to  the  couneell  of  state,  ac- 
cording to  Uie  direction  of  the  late  act.  No.  4. 

1649,  Dee.  27.  A  perfect  Diurnal  of  some 
Passages  of  the  armies  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Idcen^ed  by  the  secretary  of  the  army.  No.  1. 

1649.  Barbosa,  a  bishop  of  Ugenbi,  printed 
among  his  works  a  treatise  obtained  by  one  of 
his  domestics  bringing  in  a  fish  rolled  in  a  leaf 
of  written  ^per,  which  his  curiosity  led  him  to 
examine.  He  was  sufficiently  interested  to  mn 
out  and  search  the  fish  market,  till  he  found  the 
manuscript  out  of  which  it  had  been  torn.  He 
publishea  it  underthe  titlei)e  OffieiaBpiseopia. 
MachiavelU  acted  more  adroitly  in  a  similar 
case ;  a  manuscript  of  the  Apophtiiegms  of  the 
ancients  by  Plutarch  haring  fallen  into  bis 
hands,  he  selected  those  which  pleased  him,  and 
put  them  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  Castrucio 
Castiicani. 

1650,  July.  Amdvdos  Nicolai  Grbfwe,  a 
printer,  from  Nykopine,  introduced  the  art  of 
typography  intoGotnenburg,  a  commercial  town 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  West  Gothland. 
One  of  the  eailiest  specimens  of  his  printing,  is  a 
rolurae  containing  tne  Psalms,  in  Swedish  verse, 
Luther's  Catechism,  and  other  pieces,  dated  1660. 
In  the  year  1669  Grefwe  sustained  very  serious 
damage,  as  well  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel 
which  was  conveying  to  him  a  larg^  quantity  of 
types  and  paper  from  Hamburgh,  as  by  a  fire, 
which  on  the  10th  day  of  May  consumed  his 


*  OraanentTd  with  Ow  unu  of  the  Repoblie. 


whole  estabKdiment,  together  with  a  great  pan 
of  the  town. 

1660.  A  precept  occurs  from  the  lord  mayor 
of  the  city  of  London,  ordering  the  company  of 
stationers  to  substitute  the  arms  of  the  common- 
wealth for  those  of  the  late  king  ;  and  to  remove 
the  king's  picture  and  all  monarchical  arms  out 
of  their  ball. 

1600.  Anthont  Uphill  left  £5  to  (he  poor 
of  the  stationen'  oompanr. 

16&0.  Died,  BooEa  Dawiell,  printer  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  He  had  been  joined 
in  the  patent  with  Thomas  Buck,  and  was  svc- 
ceeded  in  the  office  by  John  Field.  Daniell  ased 
for  his  mark,  a  naked  figure  of  Truth — a  sun  in 
her  right  hand,  a  cap  in  her  left,  with  milk 
streaming  from  each  breast,  having  for  a  motto 
Hinc  Lucem  et  Poeula  Saera. 

1660.  In  this  year,  that  now  highly  respected 
body  of  Christians,  termed  Qualurs,  had  their 
origin ;  which  was  as  follows : — George  Fox,*  a 
shoemikkeT,  being  at  a  lecture  delivered  at  Derby, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  by  a  colonel  of  the  par- 
liament army,  after  the  service  wasover  addressed 
the  oong^gation,  till  there  came  an  officer  who 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  that  he  and  the 
other  two  that  were  with  him,  must  go  before 
the  magistrates.  They  were  examined  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  George  Fox,  and  one  John 
Fretwell,  of  Stoviensby,  a  husbandman,  were 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  six 
months,  upon  pretence  of  blasphemous  expres- 
sions. Gervas  Bennet,  one  of  the  two  jnstices 
who  signed  their  mittimus,  hearing  that  Fox 
bad  him,  and  dkoee  about  him, "  Tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord,"  regarded  diis  admonition  so 
lightmindedly,  that  nom  that  time,  he  called 
Fox  and  his  friends,  Quakers.  This  new  and 
unusual  denomination  was  taken  up  so  eageriy, 
that  it  soon  ran  all  over  England,  and  frmn 
thence  to  foreign  countries. — Sewd. 

It  has  since  remained  their  disdnctive  name, 
insomuch,  that  to  the  present  time  they  are  w 
termed  in  acts  of  parliament;  and  in  their  own 
declarations  on  certain  public  occanons,  and  in 
addresses  to  the  king,  they  designate  themselTet 
"  the  people  called  Quakers."  The  communiQr, 
in  their  rules  and  minutes,  for  government 
and  discipline,  denominates  itself  "  the  Socie^ 
of  Friends." 

The  Quakers  at  their  first  setting  forward, 
committed  various  kinds  of  extravagancies  and 
other  disorders ;  which  probably,  if  tbey  had  not 
been  opposed,  would  moreieaduy  have  subsided. 
But  the  ministers,  justices  of  the  peace,  con- 
stables, and  others,  disputed  with  tnem,  bound 


*  Oeorss  Fox,  who  it  aoconntad  the  fonadtr  of  the 
Quaken,  wu  born  at  Dnyton,  in  LelceMenihln,  in  iSm. 
He  wu  at  first  placed  with  a  shepheM.  and  aiterwarda 
waa  boand  apprentice  to  a  sboeniaker.  He  suAred  fre- 
qaent  imprisanment  and  much  iU  osoage  ttom  those  in 
power,  during  his  public  preaching.  In  iSlg,  he  manled 
the  widow  of  a  Welch  Judge,  but  MtUI  continued  his  coone 
of  itinenuit  pnaehing,  and  visited  Holland,  Qermanir, 
and  America.  He  died  at  London,  January  13,  iSgo. 
His  Jomnal  wia  printed  at  London  io  1894,  his  ^Ixtlea 
in  IDM,  and  his  Tracts  In  1700,  all  in  foUo. 
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them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  piocuredthem  to  be 
indicted,  and  imprisoned,  thus  rendered  the  sect 
considerable.  They  ran  about  the  streets,  foam- 
ing and  bellowing  out  such  like  expressions  as 
these  :  "  Repent,  repent ;  Woe,  woe!  the  judge 
of  the  worm  is  come !"  Some  of  them  stood 
naked  on  the  market-cross,  on  the  maiket-da3r8, 
preaching  from  thence  to  the  people.  At  Ken- 
dal, in  Westmoreland,  the  wife  of  one  Edmund 
Adlington,  went  naked  through  the  streets.  A 
man  and  a  woman,  who  callea  themselves  Adam 
and  £Te,  went  publicly  naked ;  and,  when  ex- 
amined concerning  the  same  at  the  «smt.<w,  the 
man  affirmed  that  the  power  of  God  was  upon 
him,  and  he  was  commanded  so  to  do.  In  their 
preaching  they  called  themselves  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  They  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  enter  into  the  churches  with  their 
hats  on  during  divine  service,  and  to  rail  openly, 
and  exclaim  lUoud  against  the  ministers,  calling 
them  liani,  deludeis  of  the  people,  Baal's  priests, 
Babvlon's  merchants  selling  beastlv  ware,  and 
biddmg  them  come  down  tiom  the  nigh  places. 
The  railed  at  the  judges  sitting  on  ue  bench, 
calling  them  scarlet-coloured  b«i8ts.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  they  styled  "justices  so 
called ;"  and  said  there  would  be  Quakers  in 
England,  when  there  should  be  no  justices  of 
the  peace.  A  quaker,  to  prove  the  text  that 
**  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alme,  but  by  the 
word  of  God,"  persisteil  in  refusing  his  meals. 
Thelitwal  text  proved  for  him  a  dead  letter, 
and  iikia  practical  commentator  died  by  a  me- 
taphor. This  quaker,  however,  was  not  the  only 
victim  to  the  letter  of  the  text ;  for  the  famous 
Origin,  by  interpreting  in  too  literal  a  way  the 
12U  verse  of  the  10th  of  St.  Sf  atthew,  which 
alludes  to  those  persons  who  become  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  his  own  hands 
armed  himself  against  himself,  as  is  sufficiently 
known.    "  JUtoumon*  i  no$  moutotu  P' 

A  poet  of  the  time  thus  speaks  of  the  religious 
insanity  which  raged  among  the  people,  and 
the  numerous  sects  in  which  they  were  divided : 

ON  SECTS. 

■tonttr,  which  pnzxles  all  the  world 
To  name  the  lnh«hH»nt»  thmt  people  it  j 
MterultTi  whoM  ondlacoTerad  conntrv 
We  fools  divide  befora  we  oome  to  lee  It, 
Making  one  part  contain  all  happioeae. 
Hie  other  m&trr,  then  unaeen  llirht  for  it : 
All  Mcta  prateodioK  to  a  iljcht  of  choice. 
Yet  none  go  willingly  to  take  a  part. 

In  one  of  ihe  chronicling  poems  of  George 
Withers,  entitled  a  Dark  Lanthome,  published 
in  November,  1652,  after  noticing  that  God,  to 
mortify  us,  had  sent  preachers  from  "  the  shop- 
hoard  and  the  plough," 

Such  aa  we  aeem  Jnxtly  to  contemn, 
Aa  wiaHttg  tmttia  ahhorrad,  which  come  from  them. 

again,  he  describes  these  self-taught  "  Teachers 
aad  Prophets,"  and  says, 

Tbej  act  as  men  in  ecatades  have  done — 
Striving  thdr  doadr  Tidona  to  dedaic, 
TIB  they  have  loat  tfaa  nctlane  wiileh  they  kad, 
And  want  hot  fnrdegKce  of  being  n«d,  | 


1660.  In  a  oomedT,  called  Hey  for  Htmatg, 
written  by  T.  Randolph,*  there  is  tae  stationen' 
preface  before  the  play.  "Reader,  Uiis  is  a 
pleasant  comedy,  though  some  may  judge  it 
satirical,  'tis  the  more  like  Aristophanes,  the 
father;  besides,  if  it  be  biting,  'tis  a  biting  age, 
we  live  in;  then  biting  for  biting."  Again,  Tom 
Randal,the  adopted  son  of  Ben  J^nson,beingtbe 
translator  hereof,  followed  his  father's  steps.  They 
both  of  them  loved  sack,  and  harmless  mirth, 
and  here  they  shew  it;  and  I,  that  know  myself, 
am  not  averse  from  it  neither.  This  I  thought 
good  to  acquaint  thee  with.    Farewell.    Thine, 

1660.  The  following  Ancient  Cuttonu  used  ts 
a  PrmtMM-Aouse  at  tms  period,  are  taken  from 
Moxon's  Meekanieal  Exercuet,\  and  which  hand 
down  the  peculiar  customs  formerly  observed 
with  respect  to  that  curious  tribunal,  termed  "a 
Cbapsl,"  as  well  as  some  other  singularities  in 
practice  among  the  members  of  the  art  at  this 
early  period.  Though,  from  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  nabits  of  men  and  circum- 
stances of  trade,  as  well  as  from  other  matters 
which  have  happened  in  more  recent  times,  the 
ancient  customs  will  not  apply  to  modem  prac- 
tice ;  yet,  as  historical  memoranda,  such  things 
afford  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  thus  become  a  subject  of 
some  amusement ;  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  will  contribute  to  many  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  manv  more  who  may  vet  enter  it, 
both  instruction  ana  gratification,  ana,  therefore, 
we  shall  quote  them  entire. 

"Every  printing-house  is  by  the  custom  of 
time  out  of  mind,  called  a  Chapel,  and  all  the 
workmen  that  belong  to  it  are  members  of  the 
Chapel ;  and  the  old^t  freeman  is  father  of  the 
Chapel.  I  suppose  the  style  was  originally  con. 
ferrea  upon  it  by  the  courtesie  of  some  great 
chHTchmao,  or  men  (doubtless  when  chapels 
were  in  more  veneration  than  of  late  years  they 
have  been  here  in  England^  who,  for  the  books 
of  divinity  that  proceeded  from  a  printing- 
house,  gave  it  the  reverend  title  of  Chapel. 

There  have  been  formerly,  customs  and  byC' 
laws  made  and  intended  for  the  well  and  good 
government  of  the  Chapel,  and  for  the  more 
civU  and  orderly  deportment  of  all  its  m^mben 
while  in  the  Cnapel ;  and  the  penalty  for  the 
breach  of  any  of  uese  laws  and  customs,  is,  in 
printers'  language,  called  a  Solace;  and  the 
judges  of  these  solaces,  and  other  controversies 
relating  to  the  Chapel,  or  any  of  its  members, 
were,  plurality  of  votes  in  the  Chapel,  it  being 
asserted  as  a  maxim,  that  "  the  Chapel  cannot 
err."  But  when  any  controveisy  is  thus  decided, 
it  always  ends  in  the  good  of  the  Chapel. 

1^  Sw«aring  in  the  Chapel — a  solace. 

2,  Fighting  in  Ihe  Chapel— ft  solace. 


*  Tbcmm  Bandtiirti  was  bora  at  Newnham,  June  ISQ^ 
llOi  I  and  died  at  Blatherwicfc,  Mardi  17th,  1034. 

t  Meehaxieal  Siereitet,  by  Joaeph  Mozon. 
It77-gd.  Svota.  4to.  For  anaccoantcfUr.  X' 
the  year  Iflss,  fat. 
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3,  Abusive  lang^uage,  or  gitinc^  the  He  in  the 
Chapel-^a  solace. 

4>  To  be  drunk  in  the  Chapel— a  solace. 

9,  For  any  of  the  workmen  to  leave  his  candle 
buminff  at  night — a  solace.* 

6,  Ii  the  compositor  let  lall  his  composing- 
Btick,  and  another  take  up — «  solace. 

7,  Three  letters  and  a  space  to  lie  under  the 
compositor's  case — a  solace. 

8,  If  a  pressman  let  fall  his  btdl,  or  balls, 
and  another  take  it  or  them  up— a  solace.f 

These  solaces  were  to  be  bought  off,  for  the 
rood  of  the  Chapel ;  nor  were  the  prices  alike, 
for  some  were  12d.  6d.  4d.  2d.  Id.,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  solace.  Bat  if 
the  delinauent  proved  obstinate  or  refractory, 
and  would  not  pay  bis  solace  at  the  price  of  the 
Chapel,  they  tolaced  him  thus : — ^The  workmen 
take  him  by  force  and  lay  him  on  his  belly, 
athwart  the  correcting  stone,  and  hold  him  there, 
while  another  of  the  workmen,  with  a  paper- 
board,  gives  him  10/.  and  a  vane,  viz.  eleven 
blows  on  his  buttocks,  which  he  lays  on  aecord- 
ingto  his  own  mercy. 

These  nine  solaces  were  all  the  solaces  usually 
and  generally  accepted;  yet  in  some  particular 
Chapels  the  workmen  did,  by  consent,  make 
other  solaces,  viz. 

That  it  should  be  a  solace  for  any  of  the 
workmen  to  mention  joining;  their  penny,  or 
more,  a  piece,  to  send  for  dnnk. 

To  mention  spending  chapel  monev  till  Satur- 
day night,  or  any  other  before  agreea  time. 

To  play  at  quadrats,^  or  excite  any  of  the 
chapel  to  play  at  quadrats,  either  for  money  or 
drink. 

This  solace  is  generally  purchased  by  the 
ma8terprinter,as  well  because  it  hinders thework- 
men's  works,  as  because  it  batters  and  spoils  the 
quadrats,  for  the  manner  how  they  play  with 
uiem  is  thus, — they  take  five,  or  seven,  or  more, 
M  quadrats  (generally  of  the  English  body)  and 
holding  their  hand  below  the  sunace  of  the  cor- 
recting stone,  shake  them  in  their  hand  and  toss 
them  upon  the  stone,  and  then  count  how  many 
nick*  upwards  each  man  throws  in  three  times, 
or  any  number  of  times  agreed  on ;  and  he  that 
throws  most  wins  the  bet  of  all  the  rest,  and 
stands  out  free,  till  the  rest  have  tried  who 
throws  fewest  nicks  upwards  in  so  many  throws, 
for  all  the  rest  are  firee,  and  he  pays  the  bet. 

For  any  to  take  up  a  tkett,  if  he  received 
copy-money ;  or  if  he  recnved  no  copy-money, 
ana  did  take  up  a  sheet,  and  carried  that  sheet 
or  sheets  out  of  tlie  printing-bouse  till  the  whole 
book  was  printed  off  and  published. 

Any  of  the  workmen  may  purchase  a  solace 
for  any  trivial  matter,  if  the  rest  of  the  Chaj>el 
consents  to  it  As  if  any  of  the  workmen  sing 
in  the  Chapel,  he  that  is  offended  at  it  may. 


*  HuuIu  to  th*  invoitlon  of  gai  for  doing  away  with 
(TCMjrbozet. 

t  Soperaaded  by  tbe  nae  of  the  compadtton  roller. 

t  IVnned  Jeffingi  md  is  elwaya  played  with  nine  m  quad- 
rata,  called  fmb;  a  practice  very  prcTalent  In  the  preaent 
day. 


with  the  Chapel's  consent,  purchase  a'penny  or 
two-penny  solace  for  any  workman's  singing 
after  the  solace  is  made ;  or  if  a  workman  or 
a  stranger  salute  a  woman  in  the  Chapel,  after 
the  making  of  the  solace,  it  is  a  solace  of  such 
a  value  as  is  agreed  on.  The  price  of  all 
solaces  to  be  purchased  is  wholly  arbitrary  in  the 
Chapel ;  and  a  penny  solace  may  perhaps  cost 
the  purchaser  six-pence,  twelve-pence,  or  more, 
for  the  good  of  the  chapel.  Yet  sometimes 
solaces  may  cost  double  the  purchase,  or  more : ' 
as  if  some  compositor  have  (to  affront  a  prcsa- 
man)  put  a  whisp  of  hay  in  the  pressman's  ball- 
racks;  if  the  pressman  cannot  brook  this  affront, he 
will  lay  six-pence  down  on  the  correcting  sttme, 
to  purchase  a  solace  of  twelve-pence  upon  him 
that  did  it;  and  the  Chapel  cannot  in  justice 
refuse  to  grant  it,  because  it  tends  to  the  good  of 
the  Chape] ;  and  being  granted,  it  becomes 
every  member's  duty  to  nuue  wliat  discoverr  he 
can,  because  it  tends  to  the  fiirther  good  oi  the 
Chapel;  and  by  this  means  it  seldom  happem 
but  the  aggressor  is  found  out 

Nor  did  solaces  reach  only  the  membeis  of 
the  Chapel,  but  also  strangers  that  came  into  the 
Chapel  and  offered  affronts  or  indignities  to  the 
Chapel,  or  any  of  its  members;  the  Chapel 
would  determine  a  solace :  example — ^it  was  a 
solace  for  any  to  come  to  die  King's  printing- 
house  and  ask  for  a  ballad : 

For  any  to  come  and  inquire  of  a  compositor 
whether  he  had  news  of  such  a  galley  at  sea : 

For  any  to  bring  a  wisp  of  hay,  directed  to 
any  of  the  pressmen  : 

And  such  strangers  were  commonly  sent  by 
some  who  knew  the  customs  of  the  Chapd,  and 
had  a  mind  to  put  a  trick  upon  the  stranger. 

Other  customs  were  used  in  theChapu,  which 
were  not  solaces,  viz.  every  new  workman  to 

5 ay  half-a-crown,  which  is  called  his  bienvenue. 
'his  beiuff  so  constant  a  custom,  is  stUl  looked 
upon  by  all  workmen  as  tbe  undoubted  riffbt  of 
the  Chapel,  and  therefore  never  disputed;  he 
who  has  not  paid  his  bienventie  is  no  member  of 
the  Chapel,  nor  enjoys  any  benefit  of  Cliapel 
money.  If  a  journeyman  wrought  formerly  in 
the  same  printing-house,  and  come  again  to 
work  in  it,  he  pays  but  half  a  bienvenue.  If  a 
journeyman  mout  more  or  less  in  another  print- 
ing-house, and  any  of  the  Chapel  can  prove  it, 
he  pays  half  a  bienvenue. 

I  told  you  before  that  abusive  language,  or 
giving  the  lie,  was  a  solace ;  but  in  discourse, 
when  anv  of  the  workmen  affirm  any  thing  that 
is  not  believed,  the  compositor  knocks  with  the 
back  comer  of  his  composing-stick  against  the 
lower  le^e  of  his  lower-case ;  and  the  press- 
man knocks  the  handles  of  his  ball-stocks  to- 
gether, thereby  signifying  the  discredit  they  give 
to  his  story. 

It  is  customarv  for  all  the  joumevmen  to  make 
every  year  new  Fkper- Windows,  whether  the  old 
will  serve  again  or  no ;  because  that  day  they 
make  them,  the  master-printer  gives  them  a 
Wag-goou,  that  is,  be  makes  them  a  g^d 
feast,  and  not  only  entertains  them  at  hisown 
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house,  but  beaidea  gives  them  money  to  spend  at 
the  ale-house,  or  tarem.  at  night;  and  to  this 
feast  they  invite  the  corrector,  founder,  smidi, 
joiner,  and  ink-maker,  who  all  of  them  severally 
fezeept  the  ooirector  in  his  own  dvility)  open 
their  puise-gtrings,  and  add  their  benevolence 
(which  workmen  account  their  duty,  because 
they  generally  choose  these  workmen)  to  the 
master-printers;  but  from  the  coirector  they 
expect  nothing,  because  the  master-printer 
choonng  him,uie  workmen  can  do  him  no  kind- 
ness. These  vay-gooiei  are  always  kept  about 
Bartholomew-tide;  and  till  the  master-printer 
have  given  this  way-goose,*  the  journeymen  do 
not  use  to  work  by  candle-light. 

If  a  journeyman  marry  he  pays  half-a-crown 
to  the  dhapel. 

When  his  wife  comes  to  tlie  Chapel,  she  pays 
•ix-pence,  and  then  all  (he  journeymen  join  their 
twoMience  a^-piece  to  welcome  her. 

If  a  ioumeymaa  have  a  son  bom,  he  pays 
one  shilling :  if  a  daughter,  six-pence. 

The  father  of  the  Chapel  drinks  first  of 
Chapel  drink,  except  some  other  journeyman 
have  a  token,  viz.  some  agreed  mece  of  coin  or 
metal,  marked  bv  consent  of  tine  Chapel,  for 
then,  producing  uiat  token,  he  drinks  first;  this 
token  18  always  given  to  him  who  in  the  round 
should  have  drank,  bad  the  last  chapel  drink 
held  out;  therefore,  when  the  Chapel  drink 
comes  in,  they  generally  say,  who  has  tne  token  P 

Though  these  customs  are  no  solaces,  yet  the 
Ohapel  excommunicates  the  delinquent ;  and  he 
shall  have  no  benefit  of  Chapel-money  till  he 
have  paid. 

It  IS  also  customary  in  some  printing-houses 
that  if  the  compositor  or  pressman  make  either 
the  other  stand  still  through  the  neglect  of  their 
contracted  task,  that  then  ne  who  neglected  shall 
pay  him  that  stands  still  as  much  as  if  he  had 
wrought. 

Hie  compositors  are  jocosely  called  galley- 
slaves,  because  allusively  they  are,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  their  galleys ;  and  the  pressmen  are 
jocosely  called  horses,'becau8e  of  the  hard  labour 
ther  go  through  all  day  long.f 

An  apprentice,  when  he  is  bound,  pays  half- 
a-ciown  to  the  Chapel;  and  when  he  is  made 
free,  another  half-crown,  but  is  yet  no  member 
of  the  Chapel  ;  and  if  he  continue  to  work 
joumey-worK  in  the  same  house,  be  pays  another 
half-crown,  and  is  then  a  member  ot  the  Chapel. 

So  far  the  ancient  euttonu.  The  followmg 
observations  are  given,  as  relating  to  modem 
practice. 

"  In  extensive  houses,  where  many  work- 
men are  employed,  the  calling  a  Chapel  is," 
says  Mr.  M'Creery,  "  a  business  of  great  im- 


•  The  derintion  of  thU  term  la  not  tenenDj  knmrn. 
nil  from  the  old  Knglfah  wonl  wag*,  itabble.  A  statable 
goote  Is  a  known  daSjxty  In  oor  days.  A  wayz-gxx>se  was 
&•  head  dish  at  the  annoal  feast  of  the  forebUiers  of  oar 
ftateniity.  'WATZ-aoosa,  a  stnbUe-gooae,  an  enter- 
tainment glvan  to  JooniTinai  at  the  becinnliis  of  wtater." 
BaUtf'i  DM.  tri  gdU. 

t  Why  not,  hj  the  same  reasoning,  taecaoae  they,  as  it 
van,  an  boand  to  thelz  hmieif  —l^— Howard. 


poitance,  and  generally  takes  place  when  a 
member  of  the  office  has  a  complaint  to  allege 
against  any  of  his  fellow-workmen,  the  first 
intimation  of  which  he  makes  to  tke  Father  of 
the  Chapel,  usually  the  oldest  printer  in  tM 
hoose,  who,  should  he  conceive  tliat  the  charge 
can  be  substantiated,  and  the  injury  supposed 
to  have  been  received  is  of  such  magnituoe  as  to 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  law,  summonses 
the  members  of  the  Chapel  before  him  at  the 
impoeing  ttone,  and  there  receives  the  allegations 
and  the  defence  in  solemn  assembly,  and  dis- 
penses justice  with  typoffraphical  rigour  and 
impartially.  These  triab,  though  they  are 
sources  of  neglect  of  business,  imd  other  ir- 
regularities, onen  afford  scenes  of  genuine  hu- 
mour. The  punishment  genendly  consists  in  the 
criminal  providing  a  libation  by  which  the 
offended  workmen  mav  wadi  away  the  stain  that 
his  misconduct  has  len  npon  the  body  at  large. 
Should  the  plaintiff  not  oe  able  to  substantiate 
his  charge  the  fine  then  falls  upon  himself,  for 
having  maliciously  arraigned  his  companion, — ■ 
mode  of  practice  which  is  markea  with  the 
features  of  sound  policy,  as  it  never  loees  sight 
o(  the  good  ^  the  aumd." 

The  origin  of  applying  the  appellation  of 
Chapel  to  a  printing-omce,  has  been  guessed  at 
by  many  writers.  Mr.  M'Creeiy  says,  the  title 
of  Chi^l  to  the  internal  regulations  of  a  print- 
ing-office, originated  in  Caxton's  exercising  tke 
profession  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  Westminster, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  proof, 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  of  his  being 
the  first  English  printer. 

■aeh  printer  henee,  howe'er  oableit  his  walls. 
E'en  to  this  day  his  house  a  chapel  calls. 

The  fdlowing  humorous  description  of  a 
modem  Chapel,  is  taken  from  a  very  clever 
poem,  entitled  the  Conipoitiijr  Moom,  written 
by  Mr.  George  Brimmer,  a  printer  of  Londoo,  in 
1833 ;  and  as  it  depicts  a  real  teeiie,  we  shall 
be  excused  for  inserting  it  at  length. 

THX  CHAFKL. 

Bat  now  the  ftither  damps  the  angrr  Same, 
And  the  iUl  chapel  empties  ewtryfrmme. 
Sam  Brown — the  plaintiff— duly  has  paid  down. 
With  solemn  phlx,  the  costmnary  tram  i 
For  here,  as  Ul  kiii(  WOliam'i  conits  of  law. 
Than  most  be  corrent  coin  as  well  as  Jaw. 
T1>e  clerk  cries  "  Silence  I"  and  the  (ktber  apraada 
His  hand,  in  view  of  the  assembled  heads. 
And  thus  commences—"  Gentlemen,  in  yoor 
"  Collective  wisdom  we  most  Und  a  enie 
"For  m*— which  I'm  infiarm'd  by  Mr.  Brown, 
"  Stick  In  his  throat,  and  cant  be  bolted  dcrwa.** 
At  this  ensnas  a  load  and  general  laogta. 
With  nods  and  winks,  and  lota  of  ■mla'-dtV. 
Order  restor'd,— complainant  states  his  case 
Wittl  fuanttim-tuf.  of  tremor  and  grimace  ; 
"  I'm  soiry.  Gents,  (bis  band  upon  his  braces,) 
"Hy  case  has  cans'dyoa  all  to  leave  your  oases— 
"  But  Mr.  Green  supposes  I  am  Green, 
"  Whereas  the  diiTrence  will  be  shortly  seen, 
"  For  you're  too  deep,  too  loog  npon  the  town. 
«  To  think  that  brown  is  giaeo,  or  gicen  Is  toowB," 
Load  ciiea  of  Itoiueme,  Fottf,  TrosA,  and  Sdi^.' 
Mix'd  op  with  QutMen,  Haar  Um,  Thmlfi  tasy*  ' 

Now  Mr.  Bfowa— to  order  caD'd— proceeds 
To  ttU  ttia  ebapal  of  Green's  erU  deeds. 
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••lb hthor— lUatar  Patlur— Ocntlenuo— 

"  IVnh  TOUT  permlaslon  III  begin  icmin. 

**  hut  Toeadaf  tflemoon,  ftt  half-past  ftnir — 

"  It  niKbt  be  aomewbat  leaa,  or  aomewhat  inat»— 

•'  Defendant  Green  (aa  I  sniipoae)  espied 

••  An  empty  letter-board  at  my  frame  tide, 

••  And  tiiMdllT  auUdted  me  to 

"  Fermlt  bla  naing  It  a  day  or  lo. 

"  Tbla  I— at  all  times  willing  to  aUtegif' 

Hen  pbdntHTs  head  sastaln'd  a  ric'raaa  Kueme, 

Whidi  drove  Ike  heels  at  rbapelnniana  near 

Upm  the  toes  collected  in  their  rear, 

And  causM  some  growllngs — such  aa,  ••  Cnt  llu  Une  I" 

"  Dismiss  Ua  ease,  that  I  mif  go  to  mine  I 

"  I  Irish  that  Brown  and  Graan  ware  Hack  and  Une, 

"  For  talnd'iinr  bnsiness  with  this  moeh  adoi" 

With  more,  which  it  is  needless  hen  to  note ; 

When  the  lond  "  sOenee  I"  of  the  fsthcr's  throat 

Kacalls  onr  bang-np  speaker  to  his  theme^ 

Kindles  his  Are,  and  generates  his  steam. 

"  Wen— to  condade— to  Mr.  Green  I  lent 
"Alls  board — ^the  soldect  of  mj  discontent  f 
••  Bnt  If  ehopp'd  np, — or  cast  Into  ttiat  ioanu 
•*  Rrom  wlwnce,  alas  I  no  letter -boards  retora — 
'*  Or  selz*d  by  quoin -drawer  overseer,  to  bear 
"  Its  load  of  standing  matter  for  a  year 
••(fast  bound  in  his  queer  dosef  s  potent  spell], 
"  To  me  *twen  quite  as  um-eome-at-aite, 
"  nierafnre,  I  pray  ye,  make  my  caose  yonr  own, 
"  And  let  thk  worthy  chisel's  wiU  be  dosie." 

Re  eeas'd — and,  with  a  aelf-apiroTlng  smile, 
IxMk'd  round  upon  the  partners  al  his  toll  i 
nen  prick'd  his  ear^np  and  eoaapoa'd  hia  mien. 
To  learn  what  might  proceed  from  Mr.  Green. 

He,  with  Hzm  front  and  a  dedded  tonib 
Admits  at  once  the  damage  be  has  done. 
"  1  make  not,  gentlemen,  a  vain  defence 
"  Against  cnx  chapel's  laws  and  common  sense. 
"  I  am  the  worm  which  levell'd  Jooah'a  gonrd  t 
"  I  saw— I  bomnr'd— and  I  kept  his  board. 
"  TkU  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  oAncei 
"  For  tMt  the  chapel  line  la  tmnim-pimot) 
"Whkhl  On  doty  bound)  will  freely  pay- 
**  Bnt  yet  I  nave  a  word  or  two  to  say. 
••I  bate  the  curst  arlstoentic  aow 
"Of  an  ianeriiMi  <■  immerto  I— 
"  Bad  Mr.  Brown,  wUIe  claiming  of  his  rli^t, 
"  BdUkT'd  towaida  me  In  a  way  polite, 
"  A>d  not  partonn'd  tbe  parts  of  XswKe  and  akaaO— 
"  Which  (Uungb  ha  acts  them  tolerataly  well) 
"To  me  an  haicAil  as  the  fiends  of  hell — 
*■  I  staonld  have  kept  my  temper  and  my  word, 
"And  long  ere  this  retnm'd  Ua  letter-boanL" 

80  saying,  on  his  cash  fals  band  be  laid. 
As  one  who  thought— why,  damme,  who's  afraid  r 
Which  when  the  nther  and  the  chapel  saw. 
The  cry  was—"  Messrs.  Brown  &  Green,  wilkdraw  i" 
Thk  while  Oiey  did,  the  ehw«l  laogh'd  outright : 
Orean  staU'd  Uke  AJax  from  the  field  of  Iteht  I 
While  lltOe  Brown— flike  dog  who  fears  the  gale 
May  sqiarate  his  body  frvm  his  tall. 
And  thetcCon  draws  n  close  his  legs  between)— 
Blow  creeping  o'er  the  oAoe  floor  was  seen. 
At  length  tlie  door  shuts  after  tbem— and  now, 
O  Hose  1  assist  me  to  describe    Uu  nm. 

To  aid  your  view  (I  should  have  said  befiae] 
Imagine,  reader,  thirty  men,  or  more. 
Assembled  near  a  long  tm/Muiiig-eteiM; 
Some  mere  than  •uOg,  some  bat  tmt»tf-»ma~ 
Of  each  complexion,  disposition,  taste — 
Imbu'd  with  virtue,  or  by  vioe  debas'd. 
Some  strictly  steady,  firim'i  to  penerere. 
Pursue  Mi>  course  throughout  the  varying  year  :— 
From  bed  to  BaUmn'$,  and  from  BaUwt»'t  back 
iy>  bed— In  one  ooutlna'd  beaten  track  : 
DedocHog  Sondays,  walking,  eating,  sleeping. 
Thro' their  whole  lives  at  work  they're  doaely  keving. 
Others,  erratic  from  their  mother's  breast. 
Are  by  some  ontam'd  devil  still  possest— 
These  an  your  harum-scarum  Jolly  boys. 
Who  lore  Scotch  ale,  and  glory  In  their  noise  1 
Who,  if  their  ot^eet  wen  Ute  soul's  salvatioo. 
Would  strive  to  carry  Mat— by  acclamation  I 
This  latter  dass  (well  knowing  how  to  screen) 
latattlTely  take  the  part  of  Green. 
The  fanner— not  wlthont  abundant  cause — 
Support  Sabit  Brown,  the  dispel,  and  its  laws. 


And  now— let  loose  awhile  eadi  Typ</s  longaa— 
Conftision  rdgn'd,  whldi  cannot  here  be  song. 
Tske,  then,  this  dngle  sample  for  the  whole— 
A  glass  of  punch  will  show  whales  in  the  bowl— 
"  1  say  Tom  Green  has  spoken  like  a  man !" 
Umd  cries  of  "  Order  P'  throogh  the  diapd  ran  ; 
Baau  fttm  the  fkthei's  Inngs,  and  sosse  from  those 
Tdqit  the  Aaafa,  tbe  Jfaw-worau,  aaia  the  Crs«», 
At  length  tbe  fkther— "  Gentlemen,  forbear ! 
"  WbOe  an  an  talking,  nobody  can  hear. 
"  Into  short  »»eW<m«  cnt  your  long  eertowt ; 
"  For  reslly  this  too  much  our  time  engrosses. 
"  And  time,  if  wdl  employ'd,  is  cssh.  my  boys ; 
"Hierefon  save  aU  you  can,  and— spars  yonr>w«.'f 

Anon,  like  Antwerp's  dtadd,  appears 
Tks  Motion— fining  many  breasts  with  fears ; 
But  soon  TB*  AMiKOHBirr's  quick  exploding  nsae 
Ooopels  its  stsm  rwnmander  to  red^. 
••  I  move  that  we  remit  the  fine  on  Gnen," 
Was  levelFd  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  seen 
(Howe'er  secure,  dctermln'd,  or  unwilling). 
By  moving—"  that  Qnen's  fine  be  made  a  sUDlng.** 
Thus  showing,  though  the  chapd's  laws  they  guard* 
No  iMsh  on  mdlvldnals  to  be  hard  1 
While  the  propoaers  of  entin  remission 
Hold  out  immunity  for  crime's  commission. 

At  lengtk  the  chapel's  nuaaiirniir  goes  down 
Bdow— to  fetch  un  Messrs.  Green  and  Brown. 
AniVd  the  diapel's  organ    I  e.  dad— 
BrsaMies  forth  tUs  solenm  dirge,  so  alow  and  sad :  — 

'•  My  palnftal  doty,  Mr.  Green,  Is  now 
"(Inchapd,  when aU  typographers  boiw) 
"  The  ehapd's  awfU  manrtata  to  reveal, 
"  And  show  yon  how  yonr  brother  members  feeL 
"Ton  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  transgression: 
"  We've  hsd  the  ^ra^/k— wc^ve  got  asAmg  i 
"  Of  aU  your  aMMei^— guilt,  remorse,  confession  I 
"  We  feel  this  latter  teican  in  yonr  case 
Gives  it  at  once  a  bettar.flivour'd  fece  1 
"  Jt  <Mr«  tkt  i^tal,  and  it  shows  a  mind 
"  Kot  totally  deprav'd,  dlseaa'd,  and  bUnd : 
"  nil  almost  sav'd  yon  from  impending  lUc, 
*•  And  quite  Inclin'd  ns  aU  to  mitigate. 
"  One  solemn  portion  now  alone  remains 
"Of  this  black  bin  of  penalties  and  pains  :— 
"  You  know  the  chapd's  fine  is  twentj^fme*  ; 
"  And  thus— in  me— the  chapd  shows  na  smst: 
"ttke  tirU  from  twenif,  (vein  remains  behind— 
••  Our  Judgment  is— that  yon  one  bat  be  fln'd.'^ 

TlKse  were  bis  worda— hut  my  descxipUon'awaaki 
No  one  bnt  those  who  saw  and  heard  tlwm  <peak, 
Can  tona  an  adequate  idea  of  these 
Diverting,  weU  sustain'd,  solfmnltiee, 

Bnt  en  the  members  to  their /Vtanss  retail— 
To  think  how  much  they  need,  how  little  earn— 
Towards  the  derk  I  see  the  Ihther  look. 
And  hear  bim  ask—"  What  stands  upon  your  book?" 
Hie  derk  replies — "  Ours  sre  indeed  Aord  /inet; 
"  Dry  is  the  chapel,  scanty  are  the  flnca. 
•*  I  fear  en  long  we  sbaU  have  no  '  eflbcta,' 
"  Hie  bomp  of  ctrcumipectbm  so  projects. 
"  However,  there's  six  sbilUngs  now  In  hand— 
"  llien  let  flie  diapd  Issue  Us  oommand 
••  To  qM»d  at  not  to  tptni   as  ttiat's  decided, 
"Ibe  Uquor  win  or  win  not  be  provided." 

And  now  at  onoe  to  th'  vote  tUo  qucaUon  goasi 
O  I«sJk-ingtons !  and  cannot  ye  compoee 
Hie  diflterences  of  ths  Jjfm  and  Noeaf 
Wen  knowing  (as  ye  do)  good  liquor  slips 
Betwixt  those  parties,  as  'twixt  cups  and  Ups. 
Cannot  your  partners — Clamour,  Heat,  and  Noise 
Mix  up  a  bevfrage  for  yonr  parched  Jaws  i 
May  not  your  anU  and  thdn,  at  least,  be  done 
By  holding  up  (aw  hands  Instead  of  omtl 
No  I — on  AeWofi  ev'ry  Crow  insistsj 
When  nought  is  galn'd  by  Aaady  extra  fista : 
And  (thou^  ye  teU  their  numbers  o'er  and  o'er)     , 
Thtg  stiU  hare  a  majoilty  Ot-/imr. 
Alas  I  yonr  friends  an  amothei'd  in  the  dust 
Ibey  lais'd— with  noOilng  to  sssoage  thdrthintl 

Go  on,  bnve  Typos  1  ever  tiina  outvote 
An  motions  Sowing  ftxm  a  Aery  throat. 
Fools,  like  soft  stones,  yidd  to  the  force  of  drogM; 
But  men  of  mind  may  mon  than  master  ilofot 
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1660,  Feb.  6.  Iriih  Monthly  Menwy,  No.  I. 

1660,  March  19.  The  Royal  Diwnal,  No.  1. 

1660,  AptU  12.  Mereuriut  Eleneticut,  No.  1. 

1660,i/tin«I3.  Mercuriui  PoliticutfiomfTiairig 
the  summ  gt  all  intelligence,  with  the  affairs 
•nd  desiffns  now  on  foot,  in  the  three  nations  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  defence  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  for  the  information  of 
the  people.  No.  1. 

1650,  Juh  23.  True  Intelligence  from  Head 
Quarteri,  No.  1. 

1650,  Ang.  8.  The  beet  and  most  perfect  In- 
telligencer, No.  1. 

1650,  Oct.  1.  Mercvritu  Anglieui,  4to.  No.  1. 

1650.  Mereuriut  Belonictu,  No.  1. 

1650.  Mercuriui  Pacifieut. 

1660.  Several  Proceeding!. 

1650.  7%e  character  of  Mercuriui  Pditieut. 

1650.  7VU  tecond  character  of  Mereuriut 
Politicut. 

1650.  Newt  from  the  New  Exchange. 

1650.  Gazettes  or  newspapers  were  piohibited 
firom  heing  published  in  Scotland,  until  they 
had  been  rensed  by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

1651.  Nympha  Libethrit ;  or,  the  Cobnoold 
Mute,  pretentmg  tome  extempore  vena  for  the 
Imitatton  of  Young  Scholan.  In  two  parti. 
London,  printed  for  F.  A.  at  Worcetter.  12mo. 

The  author  was  Clement  Barksdale.  The 
following  verses  are  contained  in  this  curious 
aod  scarce  book : 

TO  THE  PRINTKB. 

Did  I  <Ilinue  a  little  mor«  ot  brine 
On  m*  Xpigranu,  on  Bach  nnd  Bocta  m  line  j 
Or  could  1  vrite  ai  well  u  yon  can  print,* 
TTnleae  then  be  a  fatal  dliaster  Int. 
(Althongh  my  TAiwnt  were  not  of  qnlck  nle,) 
The  moie  will  roundly  off  like  Cotwiddt  ale. 
Pny  tell  the  Ba<>itoeU<r  if  he  win  seet 
Til'  Eidgnm,  though  not  veiy  aalt  la  iwect. 
No  obacure  Jest,  no  jeera  fkll  f^om  my  pen, 
But  It  delights  in  inaise  of  teeJu  and  mm. 

From  the  following  verse  it  is  evident,  that  at 
this  early  period,  they  beat  their  books  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present  day. 

TO  THE  BOOKBINOBR. 

Bat  my  Muse  made  a  fiinlt )    Friend,  I  entreat, 
Before  you  bind  her  up,  you  would  her  beat. 
HiOQ|^  she's  not  loose  and  wanton,  I  can  tdl. 
Unless  yon  beat  her,  yonll  not  Mnd  her  well. 

1651.  Died,  John  Windet,  a  good  printer, 
who  succeeded  John  Wolfe  as  printer  to  the 
honorable  city  of  London,  and  dwelt  at  the  sign 
of  the  White  Bear,  in  Adling-street,  near  Ber- 
nard's castle.  He  commenced  business  in  1585, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  city  printer  by 


*  Which  is  badly  and  incorrectly  enough  :  especially 
the  Latin.— IXMfn. 
t  Qu.  An  edition  of  Tkumua. 
JVve  Ootswold  ale. 

^r.  Henly,  bookseller,  of  Cheltenham,  had  a  copy  of 
Hiis  work  marked  lis.  Mr.  Evans,  of  London,  sold  a  copy 
byancttonforitf*  16i.  In  the  ilng'Ia-Piwtfea  of  Longman 
aiid  Oo.  1815,  a  copy  was  marked  at  jfiO. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  put  forth  in  the  most  elegant 
manner  poedble,  tram  the  Lee  priory  press,  a  reprint  of 
the  Ootswold  muse,  in  1818,  in  ismo,  of  which  only  sixty 
copies  were  printed. 


Richard  Cotes.  Windet  used  an  elegant  device 
of  Time  cutting  down  a  sheaf  of  com,  with  a 
book  clasped;  on  the  cover  this,  Verbum  Die 
nucnet  in  aeterrmm.  The  compartment  had  the 
oueen's  (Elizabeth'«)  arms  at  top,  the  city's  on 
tne  right,  and  the  stationers'  on  the  left,  with  his 
sign  of  the  Bear  beneath,  and  I  W  over  it^  and 
the  motto,  Homo  nan  lolopane  vivit,  round  it. 

1651,  Dee.  16.  Hcmphret  Cheetram,* 
by  his  will,  bearing  this  date,  besides  found- 
ing the  college  and  other  charities  to  the 
town  of  Manchester,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
jElOOO  for  the  purchase  of^  books,  and  £100  for 
a  building,  as  toe  foundation  of  a  public  librair; 
for  the  augmentation  of  which  he  devised  the 
residue  of  his  personal  estate.  "He  further 
left  i!200,''  savs  his  biogprapher,  "to  purchase 
Ifodly  English  books  to  be  chained  vpon  desks 
m  the  churches  of  Manchester,  Bolton,"  Sec. 

This  library  is  the  only  one  in  the  Idnedom  in 
which  every  ^raon  has  the  liberty  of  unlicenced 
leadinif.  It  is  open  daily,  (Sundays  excepted,) 
from  nme  in  the  morning  till  one,  and  from  two 
till  five  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  the  interval 
from  October  to  Easter,  when  it  is  closed  at  four 
o'clock.  Any  person  that  chooses,  whether  resi- 
dent or  not,  on  goin^  to  Chetham's  library,  and 
requiring  to  read,  is  requested  by  the  sub- 
librarian to  write  Ids  name  and  address  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and,  having  done  this,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  read  on  that  and  every  other  day, 
in  a  room  provided  with  requisites  for  writing. 
In  1791,  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts, was  printed  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with 
the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Chethamentit :  tiveBiblio- 
theae  publicte  Mancunieniii  ab  Humfredo 
Chetham  armigero  fvndeUet  eatali^ut,  exUbeni 
libroi  in  variai  claitei  pro  varietaie  argumenti 
dittributoi.  Edidit  Joanna  Raddiffe,  biUio- 
Uiecte  lupradictte    eiutot.      In   182^  a    third 

*  Hompbrey  Chetham,  whom  Fuller  briefly  mentions 
among  his  Warthta  o/  Snglmnd,  was  bom  Jnly  is,  uaa. 
He  was  descended  ot  an  ancient  flunlly,  and  obtained  bis 
wealth  chiefly  by  snpplying  the  London  markets  with 
fhstlans,  a  mateilal  of  dress  then  in  almost  general  use 
throughout  the  DoUoo.  By  this  commerce,  which  was 
probably  eondocted  on  an  extensiTe  scale,  Mr.  Chetham 
acquired  opulence;  while  his  statict  integrity,  his  piety, 
and  woits  of  charity,  secured  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  those  around  him.  Bis  chief  residence  was  Clayton 
Hall,  near  Manchester,  at  that  time  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
the  traces  of  which  are  now  to  be  dlatingnished.  '■  He 
was,"  says  Fuller,  "  a  diligent  reader  at  the  Scriptores, 
and  of  the  works  of  sound  divines ;  a  respecter  of  ancta 
ministers  as  he  accounted  truly  godly,  upright,  aober, 
discreet,  and  sincere.  He  was  high  sherilT  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  A.n.  1(139,  discharging  that  ofBce  with  great 
honour,  insomuch  that  very  good  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
estate  did  wear  his  cloth  at  the  assize,  to  testify  their  un- 
feigned affection  to  him."  He  died  October  la,  I6is,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ctaethams,  at  the  east  end, 
and  behldd  the  altar  of  the  Collegiate  church,  iriiere  a 
tomb  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  charity  of  Mr.  Chetham  was  not  to  appear  only 
after  his  death.  During  his  life  he  had  "taken  op  and 
maintained  fourteen  boys  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  six 
of  the  town  of  Salford,  and  two  of  the  town  of  Droyis- 
den  i  in  all  twenty-two.  By  his  wiU  he  directed  that  the 
nnmber  of  boys  ^ould  be  increased  to  forty ;  bequeathing 
the  sum  of  jff7000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  uie  pnats 
of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support  cf  this  establish- 
ment. The  opeimtlons  of  this  benevolent  instttntlon  have 
been  since  greatly  extended  by  Judicious  management, 
and  doe  attention  to  the  views  of  the  founder. 
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Tolame  ww  printed,  oontaining  rob«equent  addi- 
tions, hj  the  lev.  William  Parr  Oreswell.*  The 
propei^,  which  was  left  by  him  for  the  use  and 
augmentation  of  the  library,  and  for  the  board, 
&c.  of  the  librarian,  amounts,  at  present,  to  nearly 
iC700  per  annum.  Donations  hare  been  made 
from  time  to  time ;  so  that  ihe  collection  now 
amounts  to  aibeat  26,000  volumes.  Sereral  of 
the  manuscripts  ace  exceedinriy  curious ;  the 

Erinted  books  are,  in  general,  tne  best  works  in 
istory,  philosophy,  and  scieaace,  with  the  best 
editions  of  the  classics.    The  liberality  which 
has  provided,  and  thrown  open  to  unrestricted 
nse,  so  vast  a  library,  is  without  example. 
1661.  Neuufirom  Netacastle,  a  poem.  4to.t 
1661.  Nan  from  the  Dead. 
1661,  Jan.  3.  The  faithful  SeoiU,  No.  I. 
1661,  J%i.  4.  Hcrcuftiu  Belltmietu,  No.  1. 

1651,  Tie  Hve  and  One  after  Mereuriui 
Slenetieut,  Britamtieui,  Mdemekdicui,  and 
Avlieue. 

1661.  Merewriiu  PragmaHetu  revived.  No.  1. 
1641,  Julif  8.  Mereuritu  leommaticta,  No.  6. 
1661 ,  Aug.  4.  lierettriiu  Seotiau,  No.  1. 
1^1,  Aug.  6.  The  AmUet  InteUigeneer,  No.  1. 
1661,  .il«9.28.  The  True  /nfomKr,No.  1. 

1661,  Sep.  28.  The  Diary,  No.  1.    (Weekly.) 
ie61,Nov.  25.  The  French InUUigeneer,iai\ii- 

fnllv  communicating  the  chief  pnxseedings  of 
the  lung  of  Scots,  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  &c.  London,  printed  by  Ro. 
Wood,  No.  1. 

1662.  Died,  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  one  of 
the  early  ministers  of  New  England,  in  North 
America.  His  friend,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  wrote 
the  following  singular  epitaph : 

A  llTinr  Inmthlng  bible  I  htble*  Where 
Both  oorenant*  M  iaigt  engnven  were) 
Gospel  and  law  In's  beait  had  each  Its  colium, 
Bia  head  an  Index  t»  tbe  aacred  Tolnme  I 
Hla  very  name  a  title-page ;  and  aext 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
Oh,  wliat  a  monoment  cff  glorions  wortk. 
When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  ftaithi 
Without  errata,  we  may  think  hell  be 
In  leaves  and  covers  at  etendty  I 

1652.  Having  been  robbed  by  «at  throats, 
near  Bromley,  I  made  on  to  London,  and  got 
500  tickets  printed.  The  robber  refusing  to 
plead,  was  preued  to  death. — Evelyn's  Diary. 

1662.  Evan  Tvler,  a  printer,  of  Edinburgh, 
appears  to  have  carried  on  business  at  Leith, 
in  this  year ;  a  pamphlet  of  that  date  being  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  Mr.  Chalmen  says,  "  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  history  was  either 
too  idle  to  ascertain,  or  too  much  ashamed  to 
lelate,  that  the  arms  of  Cromwell  communicated 
to  Scotland,  with  other  benefits,  the  first  newt- 
paper,  which  ever  illuminated  the  gloom,  or 
dispelled  the  fanaticism,  of  the  Noru.  Each 
army  canied  with  it  its  own  printer,  and  in  this 
year  Cromwell  conveyed  CbristophekHiooins 
to  Leith  ;  and  when  Cromwell  had  here  estab- 


*  Hie  pnrchaser  of  thecatalngne  should  see  thst  It  pos- 
atsses  an  degant  engraved  portrait  of  the  faaader,  by 
iieatli. 

t  Sold  at  BlDdley'a  sale  for  tt?  »•. 


lished  a  citidel,  Higgins  reprinted,  in  November, 
what  had  already  been  published  at  London, 
a  Diurnal  of  tome  Pauaget  and  Affairi,  tot  the 
information  of  the  English  soldiers.  See  Mer- 
euritu Politieui,  October  26,  1663,  jm»(. 

1662.  John  Taylob,  the  water  poet,  published 
a  work  called  Mttcellmiei ;  or.  Fifty  Ytairt 
gtUheringt  out  of  ttmdry  authors,  m  proee  and 
ver*e.  Being  the  tfudiout  readinge,  painful  re- 
eoUeetiem,  emd  lome  of  tktm  are  the  eompoeingt 
of  the  writer  andpublidter  hereof. 

TO  THX  REASKR. 

AH  these  things  heer  collected,  are  not  mine, 

Bnt  divers  grilles,  make  bot  one  sort  of  wine  i 

So  I,  from  many  learned  aathors  took, 

llie  varions  matteiB  printed  in  this  book. 

What's  not  mine  own  by  me  shall  not  be  fUber'd, 

The  most  part,  I  in  fifty  years  have  gather'd  ; 

Some  things  are  very  Kood,  pick  ont  tbe  best. 

Good  wiu  complied  them,  and  I  wrote  the  rest. 

If  thou  dost  buy  It,  it  will  quit  thy  cott. 

Read  It,  and  all  thy  laboor  is  not  loet  John  TAvioa. 

John  Taylor  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
the  year  1580,  and  from  his  occupation  of  a 
waterman,  derived  the  title  of  unter  poet.  He 
possessed  great  natural  parts,  but  little  educa- 
tion. From  his  laborious  calling  he  found 
leisure  to  write  a  very  great  number  of  humorous 
poems,  some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  James 
I.*  and  Charles  I.  For  some  time  he  kept  a 
public-house  in  Long  acre ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  set  up  the  signs  of  uie  Mourning 
Crown  ;  but  was  compelled,  by  those  in  power, 
to  null  it  down  ;  upon  which  he  set  up  a  picture 
of  nis  own  head,  with  these  lines  beneath  it : 

Kings'  beads  are  hnng  up  ftor  a  sign. 
And  many  a  saint,  then  why  not  mine. 

What  is  called  his  water  poetry  was  printed 
in  1630,  in  folio.    He  died  in  the  year  1654. 

1662,  March  26.  The  Dutch  Spy,  faithfully 
communicating  the  most  choice  Intelligence 
from  the  States  General,  with  their  designs  now 
on  foot,  &c.  London,  4to.  No.  1. 

1662,  March  29.  Mereuriui  Phrenetieu*.  A 
weekly  pappr,  No.  1. 

1652,  April  7.  Mereuriui  Demoerittu  ;  or,  a 
iVbcfurna/,  communicating  wonderful  news  from 
the  world  in  the  moon.  No.  1. 

1652,  April  22.  Mereuriui  Zetetieut,  hAdo- 
meda  prima. 

1652,  April  22.  The  Theme  ;  or,  the  Scoto- 
Presbyter.  In  this  paper  it  is  inquired,  with 
admirable  ridicule,  "Whether  it  be  not  as  little 
dishonourable  for  the  Scots  to  be  conquered  by 
the  English,  as  to  have  been  these  twelve  years 
past  slaves  to  the  covenant."  All  the  papers, 
before-mentioned  with  Scotch  titles,  were  i 


•  John  Taylor  has  the  merit  of  intermpting  the  servQe 
etlqaette  of  kneeling  to  the  king.  ■  1  mysdf  (says  the 
water  foet)  gave  a  book  to  king  James  once  In  tbe  great 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  as  his  majesty  came  from  the 
chapel.  The  duke  of  Richmond  said  merrily  to  met 
■TayloTi  where  did  yon  learn  the  manners  to  give  the 
Idngabook,  and  not  to  kneell'  Mylord,  (says  I,)  If  It 
please  your  grace,  I  do  give  nowi  but  when  I  beg  any 
thing,  then  I  will  kneel.'^ 
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■edlj  pnbliihed  at  London,  either  to  gratify 

Sivate  interest,  or  to  promote  public  measures, 
ough  aameot  them  aie  misliudngly  (apposed 
to  hare  been  printed  at  Edinbtugh.* 

1662,  May  17.  Frateh  OetHrrtneti,  No.  1. 

1662,  Mttf  17.  Intdligauie  «f  the  Ciril  War 
tsAcNee,  No.  1. 

1662, /tau  38.  IffratfMM  J9in-oe&'(w .-  or,  the 
Weeping  Philosopher,  No.  1. 

1663,  /«Uy  26.  Memirku  Briimmietu,  No.  I. 
1652.  JiMrcuntu    Cambro-Britamnau ;  or. 

News  firom  Wales. 

1662,  Aug.  1 1 .  Mereuriut  Cineui,  No.  1. 

1662,  Amg.  30.  Mtrewriui  MmHx,  faitkfuibf 
laMng  M  SeouU,  Mtratrie§,  Po$t$,  Spjf»$,  and 
othen,  No.  1. 

1652,  Sep.  8.  TAe  Laughing  Meremy  {  or, 
tme  and  penect  news  bom  the  antipodes.  No.  32. 

1662,  Sep.  8.  The  Dutch  Intelligeneer,  No.  1. 

1662.  2m  Weepers ;  or,  characters  of  the 
Diumals. 

IWZ.  Mereuriui  Demoeritui  hi*  last  mil  and 
Ttttaiment. 

1662,  Nov.  I.  Mereurius  Briiannieus:  for 
James  Cottrell,  No.  16. 

1662,  Dee.  4.  The  FMng  Eagle,  No.  1. 

1662.  Moderate  Publisher  of  every  days  In- 
telligtnce. 

1663,  Dee.  27.  A  true  and  perfect  Diurnal. 
1662.  The  Army's  Scout. 

1662.  News  from  France ;  or,  a  description  of 
the  library  of  cardinal  Mazarinef  before  it  was 
utterly  ruined.  Sent  in  a  letter  from  monsieur 
G.  Naudeus,  keeper  of  the  public  librarv.  Lon- 
don, 1662,  4to,  six  pages.  Reprintea  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Haneian  Miscellany. 

1663.  Adrertisement  of  Walton's  Angler. 
There  is  published  a  Booke  of  Eighteen-penee, 
called  the  Conwieat  Angler,  or  the  Conten^flativi 
man's  RecreatMn ;  bemg  a  Discourse  on  Fish 
and  Fishing.  Not  unworthy  the  perusal.  Sold 
by  Hichard  Marriott  tn  St.  Dunstan's  C&ureA- 
yard,  Flete-street. 

Izaak  Walton,  was  bom  at  Stratford,  August 
30, 1593,and  became  a  tradesman  under  the  totoI 
exchange,where  he  acquired  a  good  fortune.  His 
Complete  Angler  is  a  standard  hook  on  the  sub- 
ject He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Lives  of 
Dr.  Donne,^  Hooker,  Wotton,  Herbert,  and 
bishop  Saunderson.]!  At  the  restoration  he 
wrote  a  conmtulatory  paHoraL  He  died  at 
Winchester,  December  IS,  1683,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  rity. 


*  See  Arnot'i  BUtry  of  ^Hmturfk,  which  gives  en 
•oconnt  of  the  ectebUehment  of  newRpapen  in  Bcoaand, 
ttiat  ie  Toy  aaperfidel,  end  ineccnimts.  Bee  Speldinsr't 
Hutorr  e/Ue  3Va«M«  i>f  BcMmA,  vol.  I .  p.  33fl.  "  Now, 
[December  1643J  printed  pepcn  deily  came  Orom  London, 
called  BimnaA  Oemtrratca,  dedaitef  wliat  ie  done  in 
Perliament."    Spalding  then  lived  at  Absbdbsh. 

t  JuUiu  Mazailac,  an  eminent  cardinal  and  minieter  of 
state  in  France,  dniinc  the  minority  al  Loois  XTV.  Re 
WMbaniBtPl*clnl,laItalv,Jiil]r  U,  lS03,  and  died  Marrh 
9,  iMl.   His  Letters  have  been  published  in  two  volnmee. 

t  John  Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul'i,  in  London,  who  standi 
at  the  tiead  of  our  metaphysical  poets,  was  born  in  i>78, 
and  died  Harcfa  SI,  lOsi.    Buried  hi  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

I  Dr.  Robert  Saondeison,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  an  eminent 
polemic  writer  and  casnist,  was  bom  1 587,  *nd  died  IflSs. 


1663.  JoBN  Field,  priater  to  the  nnircRity 
of  Cambridge,  printed  an  edition  of  the  Mble, 
in  34mo.  and  which  is  commonly  called  tbc 
Pearl  Bible,  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  a  dimina> 
tive  type  so  oalled,  for  it  could  not  derive  its 
e  from  itswordi.    To  contract  the  Bible 


into  this  dwarfishneas,  all  the  Hebrew  text  pre- 
fixed te  the  Pialms,  explaining  the  oecasioa  and 
the  subject  of  their  compositian,  is  wh<^  ex- 
punged. This  curiosity  may  be  inspected  among 
the  i^reat  collection  of  our  English  bibles,  at  the 
British  museum,  and  is  set  off  by  many  notable 
errata,  of  which  the  following  are  noticed  :— 

Romans  vi.  13. — ^Neither  yield  ye  your  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  righteommess  onto  sin — 
for  unrighteousness. 

First  Corinthians  vi.  9. — Know  ye  not  that  the 
unrif^teoos  shaU  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
— for  shiJl  not  inherit. 

Now  when  a  reverend  doctor  in  divinity  did 
mildly  reprove  some  libertines  for  their  lioentioas 
life,  they  produced  this  text  from  the  anilimitT 
of  this  oormpt  edition,  in  justification  [of  thiar 
vicious  and  inordinate  conversations. 

This  Field  was  a  great  forger ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  received  a  present  of  £1600  from  the 
independents  to  corrupt  a  text  in  Acts  vL  3,  to 
sanction  the  right  of  Uie  people  to  appoint  their 
own  pastors.  The  corruption  was  tne  easiest 
possible ;  it  was  <mly  to  put  a  aw  instead  of  we  ; 
so  that  Uie  right  in  Fida's  bible  emanated  £tam 
the  people,  not  from  the  apostles.  Butler,  in 
his  Huaibnu,  makes  a  happy  allusion  to  this 
extraordinary  state  of  our  hibies  at  this  period  : 

KeHglon  spawned,  a  various  root 

Of  petulant,  capridooe  sects, 

TBI  MAoeOTs  ov  coaaoms  mr*. 

In  Other  bibles  by  Hills  and  Field  we  may 
find  such  abundant  errata,  reducing  the  text  to 
nonsense  or  blasphemy,  making  the  scriptures 
contemptible  to  ue  multitude,  who  came  to  pray, 
and  not  to  scorn. 

It  is  affirmed,  in  the  manuscript  account 
already  referred  to,  that  one  bible  swarmed  with 
six  thousand  faults!  Indeed,  from  another 
source  we  discover  that "  Sterne,  a  solid  sdiolar, 
was  the  first  who  summed  up  the  three  tkausand 
and  six  hundred  faults,  that  were  in  our  printed 
bibles  of  London."*  If  one  book  can  be  made 
to  contain  near  four  thousand  errors,  little  inge- 
nuity was  required  to  reach  to  six  thousand; 
but  perhaps  this  is  the  first  time  so  remarkable 
an  incident  occurred  in  the  history  of  literature, 
that  has  ever  been  chronicled.  And  that  famous 
edition  of  the  Vulgate,  by  pope  Sixtus  V.,  a 
memorable  book  of  olunders,  which  commands 
such  high  prices,  ought  now  to  fall  in  value, 
before  the  pearl  bible,  in  24mo.  of  Hills  and  Field. 

Mr.  Field,  and  his  worthy  coadjutor,  seem  to 
have  carried  the  favour  of  the  reigning  powen 
over  their  opponents ;  for  I  find  a  piece  of  their 
secret  history.  They  eng^ed  to  pay  jGdOO  per 
annum  to  some,  "  whose  names  I  forbear  or 
mention,"  warily  observes  the  manuscript  writer; 

•  G.  Oanard's  I^etter  to  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  vol  i. 
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and  abore  iCiOO  per  aimum  to  Mr.  Marahnumt 
Needham  and  his  wife,  oat  of  the  profits  of  the 
sales  of  their  bibles ;  deriding,  insultiiw,  and 
triumphing  orer  others,  out  of  their  confidence 
in  their  great  fiiiends  and  purse,  as  if  they  were 
lawless  and  free,  both  from  offence  and  punish- 
ment.— Harleian  manuteriptt,  7580. 

In  a  quarto  bible,  printed  at  London,  in  1603, 
the  following  erratum  occurs  in  the  singing 
psalms  Ixvii.  2. 

That  an  the  world  mmy  know 
nu  wmjr  to  wtrldtf  wealth. 

For  Godly  wealth. 

Not  only,  had  the  bible  to  suffw  these  indigni- 
ties of  size  and  price,  but  the  piayer-book  was 
once  printed  in  an  illegible  and  worn  out  type ; 
on  which  the  printer  being  complained  oi,  he 
stoutly  replied,  "that  it  was  as  good  as  the  price 
aiBTorMd;  and  being  a  book  which  all  persons 
ought  to  have  by  heart,  it  was  no  matter  whether 
it  was  read  or  not,  so  that  it  was  worn  out  in 
their  hamds."  The  puritans  seem  not  to  have 
been  so  nice  about  the  source  of  purity  itself. 

These  hand-bibles  of  the  sectarists,  with  their 
rix  thousand  errata,  like  the  false  D  uessa,  covered 
their  crafty  deformity  with  a  fair  raiment;  for 
when  the  greatSelden,  in  the  assembly  of  divines, 
delighted  to  confute  them  in  their  own  learning, 
he  would  say,  as  Whiteloek  reports,  when  thqr 
had  cited  a  text  to  prove  their  assertion,  "  Per- 
haps in  your  little  pocket-bible  with  gilt  leaves," 
which  they  would  often  pull  out  and  read,  "the 
translation  may  be  so,  but  the  Greek  or  the 
Hebrew  signifies  this." 

In  1617,  Zachariah  Schurers,  a  bookseller  of 
Wittembeiv,  published  an  edition  of  Luther's 
Germt»  BStle,  in  4to.,  which  he  republished  in 
162$.    In  this  latter  edition,  a  Roman  Catholic 

Srinter  had  the  audacity  to  corrupt  the  text  in 
ifferent  places,  especially  in  Rev.  xiv.  6,  where, 
by  the  substitution  of  nm  for  »wig,  the  passage 
TMds,  "  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  having  the  naver'  (instead  of  everlaiting) 
"  Gospel ;"  intending  to  mortify  the  disciples  of 
Luther,  who  were  accustomed  to  apply  this  pas- 
sage to  that  great  reformer.  A  few  copies  got 
abroad,  but  the  edition  was  speedily  suppressed. 
A  similar  corruption  was  attempted  in  an  edition 
published  at  Nuremberg,  1670,  folio,  in  which 
the  printer  introduced  the  doctrine  of  Purgaioiy, 
in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  23. 

An  imitation  of  Field's  24mo.  bible,  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  1658 ;  but  the  genuine 
one  is  known  by  having  the  four  first  Psalms 
upon  a  page  without  turning  o?er.  Field  printed 
several  other  bibles,  8vo.  large  and  small,  and 
12mo.,  but  they  do  not  rank  as  curiosities. 
During  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  several 
curious  flat  bibles  were  printed,  which  are  de- 
nominated Preaching  Bibles,  irom  the  use 
made  of  them  in  the  pulpits  of  the  dissenters. 
The  print  of  many  of  tnese  is  very  clear,  a  broad 
faced  letter  upon  thin  paper,  with  some  margi- 
nal notes,  which  gives  them  a  superiority  over 
the  clumsy  thick  Iwoks  printed  since. 


1663,  Jan.  11.  An  order  was  made  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
for  a  new  tranSation  of  the  Bible  out  of  the 
original  tongrues ;  but  as  the  house  only  sat  about 
two  months,  being  dismissed  April  20,  1653, 
little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  the  design.  It 
was,  however,  revived  during  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  when  "  grand  committees"  were 
chosen  bv  the  parliament,  for  specialpurposes, 
one  of  which  was  for  "  Religion."  This  com- 
mittee was  appointed  Jan.  16,  1656,  and  often 
met  at  Whitelocke's  house  at  Chelsea,  who  had 
been  appointed  "  lord  oommisskmer  to  take  care 
of  this  business."  After  many  consultations 
and  great  pains  taken  therein,  it  became  fruit- 
less by  the  parliament's  dissolution. — Lewi*. 

1653,  Jan.  6.  The  True  Informer. 

1653,  Jan.  30.  Loyal  InUUigeneer,  No.  73. 

1653,  Jan  30.  PiMtMiut  Informer,  No.  1. 

1653.  Paitct  Oeeurreaeei. 

1653,  Feb.  11.  The  Faithful  Poit,  for  George 
Horton,  No.  1. 

1653,  Feb.  27.  The  moderate  Mettenger,  Na  I 

1653,  Fei.  27.  JfcratritM  Poetieue,  comprising 
the  Sum  of  all  Intelligence,  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic, No.  1. 

1653,  March  20.  Jfn-curitu  Aulieue,  No.  1. 

1653,  April  15.  The  moderate  PMiiher  of 
every  Day'i  Intelligence,  No.  83. 

1653,  Jvne  8.  Mercmiue  Pragmaticiu,  No.  1. 

1653,  Jme  17.  The  Daily  Proctedingt  of  the 
Armiet  by  Sea  and  Land,  wider  the  command  of 
Aw  Excellency  the  Lord  General  Oromwell,  Uf 
authority. 

1653,  June  27.  Mercuriut  Rhadamanthue,  the 
chief  judge  of  hM,  hit  circuit  through  all  the 
courti  of  law  in  England,  No.  1. 

1653,  July  3.  True  and  perfect  Dutch  Diurnal 

1653,  July  A.  Several  Proceedingt  in  Parlia- 
ment, No.  1 .  This  was  Cromwell's  parliament, 
which  sat  from  the  4th  to  the  26th  of  July,  1652. 

1653,  July  12.  Impartial  Intelligencer,  No.  2. 

1653,  Aug.  Mercuriut  Clatticui,  No.  1. 

1653,  Aug.  10.  The  Loyal  Mettenger,  No.  1. 

1653,  Sep.  A  further  continuance  of  the  grand 
Political  Informer,  Ice 

1653,  Oct.  7.  The  Moderate  Publither,  No.  I. 

1653,  Oct.  26.  Mercuriut  Politicm.  This 
paper  was  first  reprinted,  at  Leith,  on  this  day, 
by  Christopher  Higgina    See  November,  1654. 

1653,  Nov.  2.  Great  Britaia'i  Pott,  No.  136. 

1653.  Mercuriut  Nullut. 

1653.  The  Army't  Scout. 

1653,  Nov.  2.  MereurttM  Demoeritut ;  or,  a 
true  and  perfect  Nocturnal.    No.  80. 

Of  the  character  of  the  intelligence  furnished 
by  the  eariy  English  newspapers,  many  amusing 
examples  might  be  given :  from  the  above  paper 
we  may  safely  infer  that  a  smack  of  the  miracu- 
lous was  notmng  uncommon  in  their  columns. — 
"A  perfect  mermaid  was,  by  the  last  great 
winde,  driven  ashore  neere  Greenwich,  with  her 
combe  in  one  hande,  and  her  lookinge  glasse  in 
the  other.  She  seemed  to  be  of  the  countenance 
of  a  most  faire  and  beautiful  woman,  with  her 
armes  crossed,  weeping  eut  many  pearly  drop*  of 
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gait  lean,  and  afterwards,  she  gently  turning 
herself  upon  her  back  again,  snamme  away 
without  being  seen  any  more." 

1654,  Feb.  8.  A  precept  from  the  lord  mayor, 
for  the  company  of  stationers'  rails  to  be  set 
in  the  street,  and  the  li?ery  to  attend  in  their 
gowns  and  hoods,  when  the  lord  protector  goes 
to  dinner  at  Grocers'  hall ;  orders  were  given 
accordingly ;  and  the  wardens  to  provide  cloth 
to  adorn  the  rails. 

1664.  John  Mould,  tallow-chandler,  and  a 
freeman  of  the  stationers'  company,  presented  to 
them  a  silver  bowl  as  a  token  of  respect,  inscribed 
"  The  gift  of  John  Mould,  stationer,  1664." 

1664.  Miles  Flesher  gave  £6  to  the  sta- 
tioners' companv,  "  for  the  service  of  the  livery 
at  the  fiinend  oi  his  wife." 

1664,  Nov.  30.  Died,  John  Selden,  the  most 
learned  and  honest  patriot  of  his  time, — whom 
Grotius  sQ'les  "  dte  glory  of  the  English  Nation." 
Wealth,  power,  and  dignities  were  laid  at  his 
feet,  and  ne  refused  them.  Firm  in  his  resist- 
ance to  that  royal  prerogative,  the  limits  of  which 
no  man  could  so  weU  define  as  himself,  and 
equally  indifferent  to  popularity,  he  stood  almost 
alone,  a  perfect  example  of  public  integrity. 
He  enriched  the  republic  of  letters  with  many 
useful  works,  the  chief  of  which  are,  Titlet  of 
Hotumr,  Hutory  cf  Tithei,  and  De  Jure  Natu- 
ral* et  Gentrton  juxta  Duciplinam  Hebneorum. 
He  was  bom  at  Salvington,  in  Sussex,  Dec.  16, 
1684,  and  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  London. 

1664,  Jan.  6.  The  true  Informer,  for  T.  Lock. 

1654,  Jan.  11.7^  PoIMjtie  Poet,  No.  12. 

1664,  Jan.  17.  TKt  Grand  Politique  Port, 
No.  127. 

1654,  F«&.  6.  Perfect  Oeeurreneei,  No.  I. 

1664,  March  8.  Mereuriut  Poelicut,  No.  2. 

1664,  March  20.  Mereuriut  Aulicut,  No.  1. 

1664,  April  21.  Perfect  Ocettrrertee*,  No.  1. 

1664.  The  BloocCt  Almanack;  or  Monthly 
Observations  and  Predictions. 

1664,  May  8.  Perfect  Diurnal  Oeeurreneei. 

1664,  Mai/  8.  The  Weekly  Pott,  for  George 
Horton,  No.  177. 

1664,  June  7.  Mereuriut  Fumigotu*;  or,  the 
Smoaking  Nocturnal,  No.  1. 

1664,  July  21.  Mereuriut  Joeotut ;  or,  the 
Merry  Mercury. 

1664,  Oct.  31.  TTte  Ohtertator,  No.  1. 

1664,  Nov.  The  reprinting  of  ifercuriut  Poli- 
tieui,  was  transferred  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh; 
where  it  continued  to  be  published  till  the  Ilth 
of  April,  1660;  and  was  then  reprinted,  under 
the  name  of  Mereuriut  Publicut.  The  printing- 
office  of  Mr.  Higgins,  in  Edinburgh,  was  in 
Hart's  Close,  opposite  the  Tron  church  ;  a  part 
of  the  town  now  occupied  by  North-bridge-street. 

1656.  Mr.  Merediu  gave  to  the  company  £20 
a-year;  (which  still  continues  a  rent  charae  on 
two  bouses  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard)  out  of  which  books  to  the  amount 
of  jG6,  are  annually  sent  to  the  rector  of  Kemp- 
sey,  in  Worcestenuiire,  for  the  use  of  the  free- 
school  in  that  parish;  £4  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
for  bibles ;  and  £10  to  the  poor  of  the  compuiy.  I 


1666,  ilfarcA  21.  Died,  James  Usbeb,*  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  derignated  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  the  greatest  luminary  of  the  Irish 
church.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  January  4, 
1560,  and  was  one  of  the  three  first  students 
admitted  into  Trinity  college,  in  1503.  See  page 
412,  ante.  In  1620  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Meath,  and  in  1626,  translated  to 
the  see  of  Armagh.  He  was  not  only  eminent 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  but  mas  no  leas 
reputable  for  the  gentleness  of  his  mannen  and 
the  holiness  of  his  life,  than  for  his  profound 
erudition.  His  chief  work,  entitled  Atinale* 
Veterii  et  Novi  TettarHenti,is  an  excellent  sacred 
chronology,  in  which  the  great  events  of  pioftne 
and  sacred  history  are  reconciled.  It  is  tians- 
lated  into  English  in  one  rolume  folio.  He 
died  of  a  pleun^  at  Ixmdon,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey.  After  the  death  of  this 
illustrious  prelate,  the  English  army  in  Irdaad, 
purchased  nis  valuable  collection  of  book*  and 
manuscripts,  in  order  to  present  them  to  Trini^ 
college,  Dublin ;  and  though  several  obstadn 
intervened,  through  Cromwell,  the  munificent 
donation  was  finally  confirmed  by  Charles  II. 

1666.  The  earliest  Hebrew  production  known 
to  have  been  issued  from  the  Oxford  press,  was 
Dr.  Pococke's  Porta  Motet,  4to. 

1656,  Feb.  4.  Mereuriut  PoliUcut. 

1665,  Sep.  7.  Certain  Pattaget  of  every  Da^t 
Intdligenee,  No.  1. 

1665,  Oct.  8.  The  PubHe  IntelUgencer,  for 
Henry  Hills,  No.  1. 

1656.  Dr.  Cotton,  in  his  Typographical  Gaze- 
teer,  states  that  printing  was  introduced  into  the 
city  of  Chester  so  eariy  as  this  year,  without 
giving  either  the  name  of  the  printer,  or  work 
produced.  Peter  Inoe  was  a  stationer  in  Chester 
in  1636,  see  page  480,  ante  ;  and  Peter  Boydell 
is  noticed  as  a  bookseller  in  1663. 

1666.  Mr.  Leake,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr. 
Rothwell,  Mr.  Hurford,  Mr.  Pakeman,  and  Mr. 
Fawne,  presented  a  large  silver  cup,  valued  at 
£12  lOs.  with  the  companys'  arms,  and  their 
several  names  engraved  on  it. 

1656,  Sept.  8.  Died,  Joseph  Hall,  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  bishop  of  Norwich :  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  satires  in  English  verse,  with  any 
degree  of  elegance  and  success.  They  refer  to 
general  objecbi,  and  present  some  just  pictures 
of  the  more  remarkable  anomalies  in  the  human 
character;  and  are  written  in  a  style  of  greater 
polish  and  volubility  than  most  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  his  age.  He  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  wit  and  learning, 
and  of  as  great  meekness,  modesty,  and  piety. 
His  works  make  five  vols,  folio,  and  have  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  the  English  Seneca.  He 
was  bom  in  1874. 

The  following  extract  is  from  his  Oecational 
Meditationt,  "  upon  the  sight  of  a  great  library." 


*  Hie  ftmlly  name  vu  oriitinally  VevU,  butui  ucmtar 
who  accompmled  Kin;  John  into  Irelud,  In  the  qnalitjr  of 
asher  of  the  chunber,  foUowed  the  common  ciutem  of 
the  times,  in  exchanging  the  English  name  for  that  of  Om 
oflce  with  wUeh  he  wae  inTested. 
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**What  a  happinen  is  it,  that  without  all 
offence  of  neoromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any 
of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether 
human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all 
my  doubts !  That  I  can  at  pleasure  summon 
whole  (miods  of  reverend  facers,  and  acute 
doctors  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give 
their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of 
question  which  I  propose !  Neither  can  I  oast 
my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these-silent  masters, 
but  1  must  learn  somewhat ;  it  is  a  wantonness 
to  complain  of  choice.  No  law  binds  me  to  read 
all  i  but  the  more  we  can  take  in  and  digest,  the 
hetter ;  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up  so  many 
clear  lamps  in  his  church. 

"  Now  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead 
darkness;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those 
his  faithful  servants,  that  have  left  theii  blood, 
their  spirits,  their  lives,  in  these  precious  papers; 
and  have  willingly  wasted  themselves  into  these 
during  monuments,  to  give  light  onto  otheis." 

1656.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  this  year 
few  or  no  additional  newspapers  set  up.  The 
Public  Inulligauer,  and  Mercariui  PoUticut, 
were  the  two  chief  papers  in  the  years  1655, 
1656,  1657,  1658,  and  1659,  and  were  both 
published  bv  order  of  parliament  In  the  year 
1657  the  collector  of  the  king's  tracts  ceased,  as 
he  says  himself,  from  his  great  pains  and  labour ; 
as  the  publications  became  less  numerous  and 
interesting. — Chalmer*. 

1657,  June  26.  Oliver  CaowwELL  solemnly 
inaugurated  lord  protector,  in  Westminster  Hall. 
"  The  speaker  invested  his  highness  with  a  purple 
mantle,  lined  with  ermine ;  presented  him  with 
a  bible,  superbly  gilt  and  embossed ;  girt  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  placed  a  sceptre  of  mas- 
sive gold  in  his  hana.  On  the  right  of  the 
chair,  at  some  distance,  sate  the  French,  on  the 
left,  the  Dutch  ambassador :  on  one  side  stood 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  sword  of  the  com- 
monwealth; on  the  other,  the  lord  mayor,  with 
that  of  the  city." 

In  this  yeagr  appeared  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Killing  no  murder,  written  against  the  protector 
by  colonel  Silas  Titus,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  William  Allen.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
angular  controversial  pieces  the  political  litera- 
ture of  OUT  country  has  to  boast ;  one  of  those 
happy  productions  which  are  perpetually  valu- 
able ;  which  whenever  a  usurper  reigns,  appears 
as  if  written  at  the  moment,  and  points  with 
equal  force  at  a  protector  or  consul.*  "  Shall 
we,"  said  this  popular  declaimer,  "  who  would 
not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us,  tamely  stand  to 
be  devoured  by  the  wolf."  On  reading  this  book 
Cromwell  was  never  seen  to  smile  again. 

1657,  July  7.  This  day  was  the  election  feast 
kept  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  stationers' 
company,  with  garlands,  music,  &c.,  according 
to  former  practice,  but  for  several  late  years 
discontinued. 

*  It  wu  reprlDted  entire,  *t  the  end  of  ttie  Hetolutiim- 
orjf  PhUareh,  eMhibmng  the  dtMttuguiMhed  charaeierat  HU- 
rrni,  mUUarf,  and  poUtieai,  m  the  mnaU  of  tkt  French 


We  again  refer  to  Hoxon*  for  the  following 
particulars  of  the  very  carious  cdebration  of  the 
Printers'  May  Festiv^,  and  which  is  remarkable 
as  being  a  dsscription  of  the  old  mode  of  the 
festivous  enjoyment  amongst  the  fraternity. 

"  The  printers  of  London,master8  and  journey- 
men, have  every  year  a  general  feast,  which, 
since  the  re-building  of  stationers'-hall,  is  com. 
monly  kept  there.  This  feast  is  made  by  four 
stewards,  viz.  two  masters  and  two  journeymen; 
which  stewards,  with  the  collection  of  half-a- 
crown  a-piece  of  every  guest,  defray  the  charges 
of  the  whole  feast ;  ana  as  they  collect  the  hdf- 
crowns,  they  deliver  every  guest  a  ticket,  where- 
in is  specified  the  time  and  place  they  are  to 
meet  at,  and  the  church  they  are  to  go  to,  to 
which  ticket  is  affixed  the  name  and  seals  of 
each  steward. 

It  is  commonly  kept  on  or  about  May-Day ; 
when,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
meet  at  stationers'-hall,  and  from  thence  go 
to  some  church  thereabouts ;  four  whifflersf  ^ 
servitures)  by  two  and  two  walking  before  with 
white  staves  in  their  hands,  and  red  and  blue 
ribbons  hung  beltwise  upon  their  left  shoulders; 
these  go  be^re  to  make  way  for  the  company ; 
then  walks  the  beadle  of  the  company  of  station- 
ers, with  the  company's  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
ribbons,  as  the  whifflers,  and  after  him  the  divine 
(whom  the  stewards  before  engap^  to  preach 
them  a  sermon)  and  his  reader ;  then  the  stew> 
ards  walk  by  two  and  two,  with  long  white  wands 
in  their  hands,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
follows  till  they  enter  the  chnrch ;  then  divine 
service  begins,  anthems  are  sung,  and  a  sermon 
preached  to  suit  the  solemnity,  which  ended,  ihej 
m  the  same  order  walk  back  af;ain  to  stationeis- 
hall,  where  they  are  immediately  entertained 
with  the  city  waits  and  other  music ;  and  as 
every  guest  enters  he  delivers  his  ticket,  which 

S'ves  him  admittance,  to  a  person  appointed  by 
e  stewards  to  receive  it. 
The  master,  wardens,  and  grandees  of  the 
company  (although  perhaps  no  printers)  are  yet 
commonly  invited,  and  take  their  seats  at  the 
upper  table,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  where 
it  pleases  them  best,  the  tables  being  furnished 
with  variety  of  dishes  of  the  best  cheer;  and  to 
make  the  entertainment  more  splendid,  is  usheid 

*  See  also  Handle  Holme's  Slartktnt  or  Arwurf,  lOSS. 

t  Whiffler,  Mr.  Douce  aaya,  ^llhutnUiont  of  Shakepeare, 
ToL  1.  p.  507,)  is  a  term  undoabtedlf  bomived  <h>m  wMf- 
Jhf  another  name  for  a  flfe  or  small  flatSj  for  whifflen 
were  originalljr  those  who  preceded  armies  or  processloni, 
as  flftzs  or  pipers :  in  process  of  time  the  term  whiffler, 
whidi  had  been  always  used  in  the  sense  of  a  ftfer,  came 
to  sipiify  any  person  who  went  before  in  a  procession. 
Minshew  defines  liim  to  be  a  dob  or  stalT-bearer,  and  tliat 
it  appears.  wliUBers  carried  white  staves,  as  in  the  annud 
feast  of  the  printers,  fbanden,  and  inlL-makos,  deacribad 

5r  Handle  Holme.  Archdeacon  Narea,  in  his  Oletsory, 
tes  Grose's  mentloD  of  wlilAera  at  Nonrtcli,  wha  malce 
war  for  the  corporation  by  iknulablns  their  swords.  Arch- 
deacon Nares  also  remar)[S,  that  In  the  city  of  London, 
yoong  freemen,  who  march  at  the  head  of  their  proper 
companies  on. the  lord  mayor's  day,  sometimes  with  ttLgt, 
were  odled  whifflers,  not  because  they  cleared  the  way, 
but  because  they  went  first  as  wUfflers  did  j  and  he  qaotea 
a  character  in  the  old  play  of  the  CUf  Match,  saying,  '  I 
look'd  the  next  lord  mayor's  day  to  see  yoo  o'  the  Uyery. 
or  one  of  the  iiachelor  whifflers.' 
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in  with  loud  marie ;  and  after  gTa43e  is  said  (com- 
monly by  the  minister  that  preached  the  sermon, 
every  one  feasts  himself  with  what  he  likes  best) 
while  the  whifflers  and  other  officers  wait  with 
napkins,  plates,  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  of  all  sorts, 
to  accommodate  each  guest  according  to  his 
desire ;  and  to  make  their  cheer  go  cheerfuUer 
down,  axe  entertained  with  music  and  songs  all 
dinner  time. 

Dinner  being  near  ended,  the  king's  and  other 
healths  is  begun  by  the  several  stewards  at  the 
several  tables,  and  goes  orderly  round  to  all  the 
guests;  and  while  these  healths  are  drinking, 
each  steward  sets  a  plate  on  each  table,  begin- 
ning at  the  upper  and  conveying  it  downwards  to 
collect  the  benevolence  of  charitable  minds  to- 
wards the  relief  of  printers'  poor  widows ;  and 
at  the  same  time  each  steward  distributes  a  cata- 
logue of  such  printers  as  hare  held  the  office  of 
stewards  ever  since  the  feast  was  first  kept,  viz. 
from  the  year  of  Christ,  1621. 

After  dmner,  and  grace  said,  the  ceremony  of 
electing  new  stewards  for  the  next  vear  begins, 
therefore  the  present  stewards  witndraw  into 
another  room,  and  put  garlands  of  green  laurel, 
or  of  box,  on  their  heads,  and  white  wands  in 
their  hands,  and  are  again  ushered  out  of  the 
withdrawiug-room  by  the  beadle  of  the  company, 
with  the  company's  staff  in  his  hand,  and  wiu 
music  sounding  before  them ;  then  follows  one 
of  the  whifflers,  with  a  great  bowl  of  white  wine 
and  sugar  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  whiffler's 
staff  in  his  left ;  then  follows  the  eldest  steward, 
and  then  another  whiffler,  as  the  first,  with  a 
bowl  of  white  wine  and  sugar  before  the  second 
steward;  and  in  like  manner  another  whiffler 
before  the  third,  and  another  before  the  fourth  ; 
and  thus  they  walk,  with  music  sounding  before 
them,  three  times  round  the  hall ;  and  in  a 
fourth  round  the  first  steward  takes  the  bowl  of 
his  whiffler,  and  drinks  to  one  (whom  he  resolved 
on)  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Steward  Elect;  and  taking 
the  garland  off  his  own  head  puts  it  upon  the 
steward-elect's  head,  at  whicn  ceremony  the 
spectators  clap  their  hands,  and  others  so  drum 
with  their  feet,  that  the  whole  hall  is  filled  with 
noi8e,as  applauding  the  choice;  then  the  present 
steward  takes  out  the  steward  elect,  giving  him 
the  right  hand,  and  walks  with  him,  hand  in 
hand  behind  the  three  present  stewards  another 
round  about  the  hall ;  and  in  the  next  round,  as 
aforesaid,  the  second  steward  drinks  to  another 
with  the  same  ceremony  as  the  first  did ;  and  so 
the  third  steward,  and  so  the  fourth,  and  then 
all  walk  one  round  more  hand  in  hand  about 
the  hall,  that  the  company  may  take  notice  of 
the  stewards  elect.  And  so  ends  the  ceremony 
of  the  day;  such  as  will,  go  their  ways,  but 
other^  that  stay  are  diverted  with  music,  songs, 
dancmg,  farcing,  dec.  till  they  all  find  it  time 
to  depart." 

1657,  Jtdy  7.  Before  the  dinner  held  at 
stationers'  hul,  Mr.  Andrew  Crook  presented  to 
the  company  a  large  silver  bowl,  inscribed, "  The 
Gift  of  John  Haviland,  Printer,  by  Andrew 
Crook,  Executor." 


1667.  Thomas  Pibrrbfoikt  presented  to  the 
stationers'  company,  a  rilver  pot  with  two  ears, 
after  the  manner  of  a  colle^  pot,  weighing 
lOoz.  Hi  dwts.  with  the  arms  of  the  stationers' 
company  and  his  arms  engraven  on  it.  A  like 
pot  of  nearly  the  same  weight  was  presented  by 
Thomas  Vere  and  WiUiam  Gilbertson. 

1667.  In  this  year  was  published  the  London 
PofyffloU,*  six  volumes  foUo,  printed  by  Thomas 
Roycroft,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Bnan  Walton,t  and  was  the  first  work  everpub- 
lished  in  England  bv  subscription.  Dr  Walton 
made  known  his  design  to  archbishop  Usher,  and 
most  of  the  English  bishops  then  living;  and 
having  obtuned  private  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £4000,  he  published  his  proposals 
for  the  publication,  with  a  printed  letter  signed 
by  himself,  archbishop  Usner,  and  four  other 
distinguished  literary  characters,  dated  London, 
March  1,  1663.  The  proposals  were,  that  every 
subscriber  of  £10  should  receive  one  cq>y,  and 
of  £60  six  copies.  He  received  such  encourage- 
ment that  in  about  two  months  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £9000,  and  obtained  the  approba- 
tion both  of  the  exiled  sovereignt  and  the  pro- 
tector. Cromwell,  and  the  ooimcil  of  state, 
enconmged  the  undertaking,  by  allowing  paper 
to  be  imported  duty  free;  and,  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  bdieve,  by  contributing  £1000  out  of  the 
public  money,  to  begin  the  work.  The  most 
learned  men  in  the  nation  lent  their  assistance; 
and  noblemen  possessingrare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts permitted  them  to  be  used,  in  order  to 
render  tne  polyglott  more  complete.  The  first 
volume  of  tnis  great  work  issued  from  the  press 
in  1664,  in  folio;  and  the  sixth,  or  last,  in  1657; 
"  and  thus,  in  about  four  years,  was  finished 
the  English  polyglott  bible,  the  glory  of  that  age, 
and  of  the  English  church  and  nation."  Nine 
languages  are  used  in  the  polyglott  bible,  He- 
brew,CDaIdee,  Samaritan,  Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  Persic,  and  Latin ;  yet  there  is  no  one 
book  in  the  whole  bible  printed  in  so  many.  The 
first  volume  is  enriched  with  pre&ces,  prolego- 
mena, treatises  on  weights  and  measures,  geo- 
graphical charts,  and  chronological  tables ;  and 
ornamented  with  a  fine  portrait  of  bishop  Wal- 
ton, and  several  plates  illustrative  of  biblical 
subjects,  as  architecture,  numismatology,  sacer- 
dotal dresses,  instruments  of  music,  dec:  the 
sixth,  or  last  volume,  contains  Various  Readitgt, 
critical  remarks  on  all  the  preceding  versions, 
and  an  explanation  of  all  the  proper  names, 

•  BMIa  Stem  Polfglotta  eienta  WaUono,  8  vols.  Un. 
don,  1059.  CatMU  iMrictm  Heptaglathm,  a  vote.  Ijon- 
don,  1669.  in  >U  8  toIs.  folio.  Sold  by  Mr.  Enni,  Octo- 
ber, 18sg,  for  ^11  10s.  Od. 

t  Brian  Walton,  tbe  learned  editor  of  the  London  Pt^- 
gloU,  was  bom  at  Cleveland,  In  Yorkshire,  in  1000,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  sulf^red  much  in  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  dvil  wars.  Besides  compiling  the 
paljrslott  UUe,  he  was  also  the  author  at  a  dffoice  of  it 
against  Dr.  Owen ;  and  a  book  on  the  Right  <^  the  Lot- 
don  Clergy  to  Tithet.  In  September  IfidO,  he  was  prefeirtd 
to  the  see  of  Chester,  and  died  at  London,  Norember 
igtii  followingi  and  was  bnried  in  Weataoiiurter  abbcr. 

t  This  fact  Is  noticed  bjr  Dr.  Walton,  in  the  dedieatJow 
to  Chailes  II.  prefixed  to  some  copies  of  %b*  Polyglott 
bible. 
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both  Hebrew  and  Chreek,  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

On  the  TestonUion  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne,  Dr.  Walton  presented  the  work  to  his 
majes^,  and  cancelled  the  two  last  leares  of  the 
pruace,  in  which  he  had  acknowledged  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  protector  and  council,  in  handsome 
terms,  the  place  of  which  he  supplied  by  three 
other  leaves,  in  which  the  language  was  con- 
siderably altered,  and  suited  to  the  views  of  the 
royal  party ;  and  to  some  copies  prefixed  a  DecU- 
eation  to  the  king.  From  these  circumstances, 
the  copies  which  have  the  original  leaves  are 
called  the  Republican;  those  which  hare  the 
substituted  leaves  are  called  the  Loyal  copies  ; 
but  as  some  differences  have  been  found  in  the 
loyal  copies,  there  must  have  been  two  copies 
even  of  those. 

The  publication  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Lexicon  HeptaglotUm,  by 
Dr.  £.  Castell.*  This  work,  whicD  contained  a 
joint-lexicon  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Samaritan,  .£diiopic,  and  Arabic ;  and  a  sepa- 
rate lexicon  of  the  Persic,  with  brief  grammars 
of  those  tongues,  "is  probably,"  says  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  "the  greatest,  and  most  penect  of  the 
kind  ever  performed  by  human  industry  and 
learning."  Dr.  Castell  expended  both  his  fortune 
and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertaking.  He 
laboured  at  this  work  for  seventeen  years,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  each  day,  daring  which 
time  he  maintained  in  his  own  house,  at  his  own 
cost,  seven  Englishmen,  and  seven  foreigners,  as 
writers,  all  of  whom  died  before  the  work  was 
finished;  unfortunately  their  names  have  not 
been  preserved.  He  expended  jei2,000  of  his 
own  property  on  the  wonc,  and  was  obliged  to 
borrow  £l,800  more;  which,  not  being  able  to 
repay,  he  was  constrained  to  make  application 
to  kmg  Charles  II.  "that  a  prison  might  not  be 
the  reward  of  so  many  labours,  and  so  much 
expense !"  The  king  directed  a  letter,  in  1660, 
to  all  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gent^,  recom- 
mending the  work,  and  earnestly  soliciting  pecu- 
niary assistance  in  behalf  of  its  distressed  anUior, 
who  complains,  in  his  dedication  to  the  king, 
that  "he  had  expended  all  that  he  had  inherits 
from  his  parents,  and  all  that  he  had  acquired  in 
his  past  life  ;  that  after  suffering  severely  from 
the  effects  of  the  civil  war  and  the  plague,  he 
bad,  in  the  fire  of  London,  lost  his  library,  and 
housdiold  goods,  with  three  hundred  copies  of  his 
Lexieen  ;  and  that  to  these  misfortunes  were 
added  divers  private  accidents;  and  from  in- 
cessant study,  an  almost  total  blindness."  The 
sale,  however,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  it 
received,  was  very  slow,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the 
author's  decease,  many  copies  were  still  on  hand. 

Several  learned  men  rendered  assistance  to 


*  Unrand  Cutenwaa  bom  at  HiSer,  in  CuntnUre- 
•hira.  In  iSOt,  •nd  cdocated  >t  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge. While  in  the  nntvenlty  he  laboured  In  comriUng 
bla  Laicim.  In  idM  he  waa  appointed  chaplain  t» 
Charlee  II.  and  Arable  profeaaor  at  Cambrhtoe,  to  which 
was  added  a  prebend  of  Cantarbory.  He  diedat  Htgham- 
Gobion,  in  Bedfordahire,  of  which  place  he  waa  rector, 
belnK  about  TV  years,  and  waa  bulled  in  the  chmcb. 


Dr.  Castdl,  besides  those  whom  he  regularly 
employed  in  bis  own  house ;  Dr.  J.  Lig^tfoot,* 
and  professor  Golius,-!-  were  the  two  great  coad* 
jutors  of  Dr.  Castell  in  the  Lexicon. 

The  Lexicon  was  printed  at  London,  by 
Thomas  Roycroft,  in  1669,  in  2  vols,  folio,  ana 
delivered  to  subscribers  at  forty  shillings  per 
v<rittme  in  sheets.  It  is  probable  the  paper  had 
been  imported  duty  free,  as  well  as  that  for  the 
Polyglott,  a  petition  having  been  drawn  up,  and 
presented  to  Cromwell,  who  had  granted  die 
same  favour  for  Bee's  Critici  Sacri^  an  im- 
mense collection  of  the  works  of  Bibliind  critics, 
in  9  vols,  folio. 

1667.  Printing  introduced  into  the  town  of 
Schuol,  in  Switzerland,  which  is  memorable  for 
having  produced  the  first  edition  of  the  Roman- 
etche,  or  Griion  Bible,  which  was  printed  in  this 
year,  and  is  an  exceedingly  rare  book.  Coxe, 
however,  in  his  Travelt  tn  Switzerland,  assign 
1679  as  the  date  of  its  publication.  The  second 
edition  of  this  bible,  furnished  with  a  new  preface 
and  observations  by  N.DaPorta,  was  also  printed 
at  Schuol  in  1743,  in  folio.  Of  this  last  a  good 
copy  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleiui  library. 

1657,  May  3d.  The  Publie  Advertiier.  This 
is  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  was  printed  for 
Thomas  Newcomb,  in  Thames^treet,  and  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  advertisements,  with  the 
anival  and  denutuie  of  shipping,  with  books 
to  be  printed.  No.  1 . 

1607,  May  26.  The  Public  Adviter,  No.  1. 
1667,  July  29.  The  Weekly  Information,  No.  1. 

1658.  A  Catalogue  of  the  mott  vendible  Boohs 
tn  England,  digested  under  the  heads  of  Divinity, 
History,  Fhysick,  &c.,  with  School  Books, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  an  Introduction 
for  the  Uie  of  School*,  by  W.  LondcHi,  was 
published  in  4to.,  London,  with  this  motto, 
varietal  Deleetat. 

1658,  Sqjt.  Died,  Oliteb  Cromwell,  who 
had  been  elected  lord  protector  of  England. 
This  extraordinarf  man,  who  by  his  bold  and 
daring  efforts  united  in  his  simple  person  the 
whole  power,  civil  and  military,  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  who,  with  the  bubble  in  one  hand, 
ana  the  sword  in  the  other,  raised  and  ruled  the 
storming  elements  of  political  and  religious 
fanaticism,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  Apm  25, 
1599 :  he  was  of  a  good  family,  but  being  the 
son  of  a  second  brother,  inherited  only  a  small 


*  John  Li^htfoot,  D.  D.  was  bom  at  Stoke  upon  Trent' 
la  Staffordshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  waa 
"  a  man,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarice,  *'  wbo,  for  the  amiable- 
neaa  of  his  disposition,  the  parity  of  his  manneia,  and  the 
extent  and  depth  of  hia  lltoary  knowledge,  bad,  even  in 
that  age  of  profbnnd  learning,  no  nperiorf  and  since  no 
equal."  He  died  at  Ely,  December  S,  I<79,  and  waa  in- 
terred at  Oreat  Monden,  In  Hertfordshire,  at  which  place 
he  waa  rector. 

t  James  GoUns,  profeaaer  of  Arabic  at  Leyden,  waa 
bom  at  the  Hague,  In  imfl.  He  died  September  as,  16(&, 
aa  much  respited  fcr  his  virtue  and  piety,  aa  for  his 
talents  and  learning.  He  left  two  sons  who  became  con- 
siderable men  in  Holland. 

t  The  Critiei  Saeri,  or  a  Collection  of  Commentazlea  and 
Treatiaea  by  the  moat  eminent  English  andlbreign  oritlai, 
which  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  bishop  Pearson, 
John  Pearson,  Anthony  Scattergood,  and  Francis  Oonld- 
maa,  and  printed  in  London,  iMa,  by  Cornelius  Bee,  was 
dealgnedas  a  companion  to  the  Polyglott  Bible. 
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paternal  estate.  Though  educated  in  a  libeial 
Btyle,  his  genius  was  little  fitted  for  the  elegant 
and  tranquil  pursuits  of  literature,  and  there- 
fore he  made  small  proficioicy  in  his  studies  at 
the  unirersities.  From  Cambridge  he  went  to 
itudy  the  law  in  London,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  dissipated  company.  He  soon  returned 
to  reside  upon  his  paternal  estate,  and  in  the 
long  parliament  he  represented  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge; but  for  two  years  he  was  not  heard  with 
attention,  his  person  being  ungraceful,  his  voice 
untuneable,  his  elocution  embarrassed,  and  his 
q>eeches  tedious,  obscure,  confused,  and  often 
unintelligible;  his  actions,  however,  were  as  de- 
cisive, piompt,  and  judicious,  as  his  speeches 
were  wavering,  prolix,  and  inconclusive.  He 
was  forty-three  years  of  age  when  he  first 
engaged  in  the  military  profession ;  and  by  the 
mere  force  of  genius,  seconded  by  an  indefati- 
gable application,  he  soon  became  an  excellent 
officer,  though  perhaps  he  never  obtained  the 
fame  of  a  consummate  commander.  He  soon 
convinced  the  world  that  no  difficuIUes  could 
deter  him  from  serving  the  cause  which  he  had 
embraced.  By  merit  he  speedily  rose  to  be  the 
first  in  command;  and  by  iraud  and  violence  he 
soon  became  the  first  in  the  state.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  his  power,  his  talents 
seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and  he  daily  discovered 
new  abilities,  which  he  was  never  known  to  pos- 
sess till  some  particular  emergency  called  them 
into  action.  The  power  he  obtained  awakened 
his  ambition,  and  he  adopted  the  usual  mode  of 
intrigue  to  extend  it  to  uie  name  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  a  king.  All  Europe  were  amazed 
to  see  a  nation,  so  restless  and  turbulent,  who, 
for  encroachments  on  their  liberties,  had  de- 
throned and  murdered  their  hereditary  prince, 
now  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  immediate  descen- 
dant of  an  obscure  pnvate  gentleman.  The 
system  of  the  government  was  military,  and 
was  called  the  commonwealth,  to  g^ve  the  lower 
classes  a  notion  that  it  had  for  its  object  the 
common  good  of  all ;  but,  in  fact,  the  presence 
of  forty-five  thousand  men  awed  them  (the 
people)  into  submission.  The  foreign  powers 
had  anticipated  Cromwell's  success,  and  upon 
his  being  invested  with  the  supreme  power,  all 
who  had  reason  to  hope  for  his  friendship,  or 
fear  for  his  enmity,  hastened  to  present  their 
congratulations.  The  cares  of  government 
oppressed  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  assassination 
haunted  his  dreams  by  night  One  conspiracy 
was  no  sooner  detected,  than  another  rose  from 
its  ruins;  indisposition  a£fected  his  nerves,  and 
domestic  affliction  undermined  hissinking  consti- 
tution ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  exhausted  state 
of  his  treasury  gave  him  the  most  poignant  un- 
easiness. He  was  in  arrears  to  the  army,  and  he 
had  relied  on  that  for  support;  and  he  was  now 
taught,  upon  reasoning  principles,  that  his  death 
was  not  only  desiraUe,  but  his  assassination 
would  be  meritorious.  The  death  of  his  favou- 
rite daughter,  Mrs.  Clavpole,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  affliction ;  he  survived  the  loss  of 


her  only  a  few  weeks.  Snoh  confidence  did  the 
friends  of  Cromwell  entertain  after  his  death  cf 
his  sanctity,  that  Thurioe  thus  announcxd  the 
event  to  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  "  He  is  gone  to 
heaven,  embalmed  with  the  tears  of  his  people, 
and  upon  the  wings  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints." 

According  to  Ludlow's  account,  Cromwd] 
expressed  on  his  death-bed,  kome  feats  that  his 
memory  would  be  insulted,  and  his   remaiBS 
trampled  upon.    He  asked  his  preacher  w^hether 
it  was  true  that  the  elect  could  never  finally  £U1 ; 
and  when  assured  that  it  was  so,  Cromwd  said, 
"  Then  I  am  safe ;  for  I  am  sure  that  once  I  was 
in  a  state  of  grace."    His  last  words  appeared  to 
be  those  of  a  person  interceding  wiu  God  fcr 
the  people.     He  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
in  W  estminster  abbey.     Most  of  the  European 
courts  went  into  mourning  for  him,  even  that  of 
Versulles.    Oreat  as  a  general,  Cromwell  was 
still  greater  as  a  civil  ruler ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  political  administration  was  maBterly,  and 
adapted  to  the  circumstance  of  his  atuatioii. 
The  public  revenues  were  strictly  and  etsono- 
mically  managed  without  any  additional  impost. 
He  appointed  forjudges  the  most  upright  and 
distinguished  men.    He  never  intenered  with 
the  proceeding  of  the  courts  of  justice.     In  re- 
ligion he  acted  on  the  principles  of  toleration. 
Every  man  had  liberty  of  conscience.     In  other 
things  too,  Cromwell,  as  his  own  correct  jndf- 
ment  prompted,  would  have  governed  with  mild- 
ness and  justice,  promoted  the  aits  and  sdenoes, 
and  healed  the  wounds  of  the  nation ;  but  be 
was  obliged  to  maintain  his  power,  as  he  had 
acquired  it,  against  his  better  will,  by  a  severity 
often  amounting  to  tyranny. 

On  the  other  naod,  he  strengthened  the  British 
navy.  The  famous  admiral  Blake,*  and  other 
naval  heroes,  fought  several  well-contested  bat- 
tles with  the  Dutch  fleets  under  De  Ruyter, 
Tromp,  and  others.  At  the  peace  with  Holland, 
in  1654,  England  maintained  the  honour  of  her 
flag,  and  the  navigation  act  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  colonial  trade. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  appointed  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  his  successor ;  but  the  mild  and  virtuous 
Richard  was  compelled  by  the  mutinous  officeis 
of  the  aimy  to  dissolve  the  parliament ;  and  a 
few  days  after,  conscious  of  his  incapacity,  be 
voluntaurily  abdicated  the  protectorship,  April 
22, 1659.  At  the  restoration  he  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  returned  to  England  in  1680,  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Clark,  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  tranquil  seclusion,  at  Ches- 
hunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died  Marck 
25, 1712,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  His 
brother  Henry,  who  had  talent,  bravery,  and 
mildness  of  temper,  and  who  from  1654  had 
governed  Ireland  in  tranquillity,  improved  its 

*  Robert  Blake  wu  bom  at  Biidcewater,  In  Bonunct- 
Bhbe,  Aoput  15,  ISB9.  In  Febnury  lOsg,  be  wu  ^ipdiit- 
ed  to  command  tbe  fleet,  and  drnlng  nine  yean  actual 
aerrice  in  the  navr,  he  peifonned  exploita  that,  far  tbe 
skill  with  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  niccca 
tliat  attended  them,  were  never  saipaaaed  till  the  day?  of 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Dnncan,  and  Nelson.  He  died  Angrut 
17,  Ids?,  a(ed  sg,  and  was  buried  in  WestniiBStei  abbey. 
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trade,  and  \roii  the  affections  of  the  people  bv  his 
upright  administration,  followed  the  example  of 
Richard,  and  lited  in  privacy  in  England.  He 
died  in  1674,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

During  the  ciril  wars  the  calm  delights  of 
literature  gave  way  for  the  angry  discussion  of 
politics;  and  the  disputations  of  puritanical  bit- 
terness passed  for  religion  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  The  minds  of  philosopnical  men 
were  natuallv  directed  to  the  subject  of  civil 
government,  in  which  it  seemed  desirable  that 
some  fixed  truths  might  be  arrived  at,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  future  contests  of  the  same  kind ; 
neither  at  that  time  nor  since  has  it  been  found 
possible  to  lay  down  a  theory  of  government  to 
which  all  nuunkind  might  subscribe;  but  the 
period  of  the  commonwealth  produced  some 
political  works  of  merit.  The  Leviathan  of 
Hobbes  was  the  most  distinguished  work  on  the 
monarchical  side  of  the  question ;  while  the 
Oceana  of  sir  James  Harrington,  published  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Cromwell  to  supreme 
power,  and  some  of  the  treatises  of  Milton,  are 
the  best  works  in  favour  of  the  republican 
doctrines. 

1658.  Wwe,  Beir,  AU,  and  Tobacco,  eon- 
tending  for  Superiority.    A  Dialogue. 

Hont.    Slcda  omnia  dan  Deos  j/taeamXi. 

London.  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  John  Grove, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  betwixt  St.  Katha- 
rine's Stairs  and  the  Mill,  next  door  to  the  sign 
of  the  Ship. 

The  following  are  the  Dramatis  Persons. 

wine AGcntlaiian. 

Sogmr BiiPace. 

Berr  ACitlzen. 

MntmeK Bit  Ftentlce. 

Ale A  Conntrrman. 

TMt One  of  his  ruimll  Semuiti. 

Water. APanon. 

Tobacco. A  awacgering  Gentleman. 

The  following  whimsical  medley  is  introduced 
by  way  of  song. 

Wku.    1,  Jovial  wine,  ezhllante  the  heart. 
Bar.     March  beer  is  drink  for  a  king. 
Ale.       But  ale,  bonnv  ale,  with  spice  and  a  tost. 
Chfinu.  nien  let  as  be  merry,  vash  sorrow  away. 
Wine,  beer  and  ale  shall  be  drunk  to-day. 

Whu.    I,  genemns  wine  am  foe  the  ooait. 
Beer.     The  dUe  caUs  for  beer. 

Ale.        Bat  ale,  bonny  ale,  like  a  lord  of  the  soy]. 
In  the  coonty  shall  domineer. 

Clkonu.  Then  let  as  be  merry,  wash  sorrow  away. 
Wine,  beer  and  ale  shall  be  drunk  to-day. 

1&68,  July  17.  Mereuriut  Meretrix  ;  or,  the 
Venereal  Spy.  Entered  at  stationers'  hall  of 
this  date. 

1659.  John  Swebtino,  if  not  the  founder, 
was  at  least  the  confirmer  and  augmenter  of  the 
annual  venison  ditmer.  By  will,  dated  May  8, 
16.59,  and  proved  Feb.  6,  1661,  he  gave  his 

fowneort  pound  ihare  of  the  English  stock;  a 
fee-farm  rent  of  JSIO  a  year  from  the  tithes  of 
Dodington  in  Northumberland,  and  another  fee- 
farm  tent  of  £10  »  year,  from  the  tithes  of 


Chutton  in  the  same  county,  purchased  in  1637 
bom.  the  trustees  for  the  sale  of  fee-farm  rents, 
and  then  payable  by  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wark, 
possessor  of  the  premises.  Out  of  the  first  year's 
receipt,  Mr.  Sweeting  directs  that  £10  be  laid 
out  in  something  to  preserve  "  his  memorial  hi 
the  company,"  and  that  his  brother,  who  was  a 
merchant  in  London,  should  be  advised  with  on 
that  subject.  He  also  desires  that  £6  should 
be  expended  on  two  dinners  (£3  for  each  diiuer) 
for  aU  the  bachelors  that  are  booksellers  free 
of  the  company  of  stationers,  shopkeepers  them- 
selves in  Uie  citjT  of  London.  AAer  the  first 
year,  the  annual  sum  to  be  thus  applied :  to 
the  master  lOi.  for  a  pair  of  gloves ;  and  20t.  to 
a  godly  minister,  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  on 
the  10th  of  August,  or  some  day  near  it ;  and 
with  the  residue  a  dinner  is  to  be  provided  for 
the  master,  warden^,  assistants,  clenc,  and  such 
of  the  livery  as  should  attend  at  the  church  to 
hear  the  sermon.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1663, 
the  company  invited  Mr.  Sweeting's  brother  to 
a  dxtntter  of  four  thUlings,  when  it  was  aneed 
that  the  £10  given  by  his  brother's  will,  Aould 
be  bestowed  on  a  silver  cup,  college  fashion,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  memory.  At  the  same 
time  four  bachelor  booksellers  were  appointed 
stewards  for  the  first  dinner. 

1659,  Feb.  21.  A  perfect  Diurnal  of  every 
Day't  Proceedingt  in  Parliament,  No.  1. 

1659,  March.  A  teatonable  Speech  made  by  a 
worthy  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  House  of 
Common),  concernvM  the  other  Houee. 

1659,  AprU  23.  The  faithful  Seoui,  No.  1. 

1659,  April  21—28.  Mereuriut  Demoeritut, 
No.  I.  This  title  was  used  at  different  periods ; 
and  it  seems  doubtful  if  several  of  the  other 
Mercuries  had  not  temporary  revival,  recom- 
menced the  numerical  number  for  each  volume. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  that  when  any  title  grew 
popular,  it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist ;  who, 
by  this  stratagem,  conveyed  his  notions  to  those 
wlio  would  not  have  received  him,  had  he  worn 
the  apjpearaace  of  a  friend." 

1659,  May  3.  Jlfocitntu  Democritui,  No.  2. 

1659,Jir^l0.  7%)  Weekly  Intelligencer,  Na  1. 

1659,  May  10.  The  Weekly  Pott,  No.  I.— 
Upon  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  restored  to 
freedom,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

1659,  May  12.  ITte  moderate  Informer  of  aU 
Occurrence!  at  home  and  abroad. 

1659,  May  25.  The  Weddv  Account,  on  the 
eitablithment  of  a  Free  State,  No.  1. 

1659,  June  20,  Mereuriut  Pragmaticut. 

1659,  June  30.  A  particular  Advice,  from  the 
office  cf  Intdligence  near  the  Old  Exchange,  and 
also  Weekly  Occurrences  from  Foreign  Parte, 
No.  I.  for  J.  Macock.  It  was  immediately  en- 
titled Ocmrrencef  from  Foreign  Parte,  &c. 
published  by  authority,  and  printed  under  both 
then  titles. 

I669,julyl9.  Occurrences  from  ForeignParts. 

1659,  Idan,  in  4to.  with  the  Prince's  arms,  by 
Marsh  in  Chancery  lane. 

1650,  July  26.  The  WeeUy  Intdligeneer  of 
tA«  CommoiuDeoftA,  No.  1. 
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1669,  Nev.  96.  ParlUuttiOaty  IntMigt»eer. 

1669,  Dee.  26.  Parliamentary  Intelligencer, 
oomprebending  the  sum  of  Foreign  Intelligence, 
No.l. 

1669,  Dee.  26.  7%«  Loyal  Seomt,  No.  1. 

1669,  Dee.  26.  Parluimentarv  Intdlifenee, 
No.  1. 

1669,  Dee,  29.  AJa-modtd  Parit,  half  a  sheet 
in  folio,  01  the  Diwmal  in  verte. 
.  1660.  The  society  of  London  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  in  New  England, 
Nor^  America,  sent  a  press,  &c.  and  a  printer, 
wlely  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  bihle  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language.  On  their 
arrival  they  were  carried  to  Cambridge,  and 
employed  in  the  printing  office  established  there. 

L)  1661  the  New  Tetlameni,  with  the  PtiUnu 
in  metre,  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  4to.,  by 
Geeen  and  Johssom,  and  dedicated  to  Charles 
II.  This  was  followed  by  the  Old  Tettament,* 
which  was  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1664. 
4to.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  states,  as  two  curious 
facts,,  that  this  was  the^r»(  bible  ever  printed  in 
America ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  translation 
was  written  with  one  pen.  The  language  in 
which  the  bible  was  printed  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Mohegan.  The  translator  was  the  rev.  John 
Eliot,  who  was  bom  in  England,  1604,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1631  he  emig^ted 
to  America,  and  became  pastor  to  the  Independ- 
ents at  Roxburg.  His  mdeiatigable  exertions 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  his  unwearied 
labours  in  the  conrersion  of  the  heathen,  caused 
him  to  be  esteemed  and  reverenced  as  the  apotde 
of  the  Indian*.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
med  as  be  had  lived,  in  the  triumph  of  faith,  in 
1690,  in  his  86th  year. 

Notwithstanding  printing  continued  to  be  per- 
formed in  Cambridge,  £tom  a  rariety  of  causes 
it  happened  that  many  original  worfa  were  sent 
fromNew  £ngland,Massachu8etts, in  particular, 
to  London  to  be  printed.  Among  these  causes 
the  principal  were,  first,  the  press  at  Cambridge 
had  generally  full  employment;  secondly,  the 
printing  done  there  was  executed  in  an  inferior 
style ;  and  thirdly,  many  works  on  controverted 
points  of  reUgion  were  not  allowed  to  be  printed 
m  that  country.  Hence  it  happened,  tnat  for 
more  Uian  eighty  yeais  after  pnnting  was  first 
practised  in  the  colony,  manuscripts  were  occa- 
sionally sent  to  England  for  publication. 

The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  kept  a  watchful 
eve  on  the  press;  and,  in  neither  a  religious  nor 
dvil  point  of  view,  were  they  disposed  to  give  it 
much  libertT.  Both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
mlers  were  raarfiil  that  if  it  was  not  under  whole- 
some restraints,  contentions  and  heresies  would 
arise  among  the  people.  In  1662  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  appointed  licensers  of  the 
press;  and  afterwards,  m  1664,  passed  a  law 
that  "  no  printing  should  be  sjlowed  in  any 


•  The  rotdernuiv  And  aome  of  the  tfnu  of  tbeezpensea 
of  printing  the  bUde  In  the  Indian  Unnuge,  In  Brown's 
BMorf  V  t^  PnfogatlMi  tf  On  0«n«<  oniow  (Ae 
HeoMeii.    VaLLp.<S. 


town  wilhin  the  jurisdiclion,  excq>t  in  Caa- 

bridge" — nor  should  any  thing  be  printed  that 
but  what  the  government  permitted  throagh  the 
agency  of  those  persons  who  were  empow^ted  fa 
the  purpose.  Offenders  against  this  legulatioa 
were  to  forfeit  their  presses  to  the  country,  vai 
to  be  disfiranchised  of  the  privilM^  of  printin); 
thereafter.  In  a  short  time,  this  \a.ss  was  so  £u 
repealed,  as  to  permit  the  use  of  a  press  at  Bos- 
ton, and  a  person  was  authorized  to  c<Hidact  it: 
subject,  however,  to  the  licensers  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it. 

1660,  May  29.    Kino  Charles  II.    enten 
London,  on  nis  restoration  to  the  Bovereignty  of 
Great  Britain.      Charles  was  in  his    thirtieth 
year,  and  possessed  an  excellent  coastitBtioo,  a 
manly  figure,  a  graceful  demeanour,  many  per- 
sonal accomplishnients,  a  love  of  literatuie  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  a  great  share  of  mental  abilities. 
Ten  years  spent  in  exile  and  adversiu-,  it  ms 
expected,  would  have  taught  him  moderatiim ; 
but  a  determined  desire  to  govern  without  coi- 
trol,  and  a  wasteful  prodi^ity  of  diqpositiao, 
aided  by  his  convivial  talents  and  his  jotAj  wit, 
led  him  to  a  free  indulgence  in  the  levities  of 
youth,  and  the  intemperance  of  appetite.     His 
example  was  contagious,  and  dehaucnery  and  ir- 
religion  soon  became  the  characteristics  of  kit 
court.    Nothing  was  more  sudden  and  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  change  in  public  morals ;  from 
the  moment  that  the  state  ceased  to  be  s;nidal 
b^  men  who  professed  the  forms  of  godliness, 
vice  walked  forth  without  disguise ;  no  longer 
concealed  by  the  assumed  garb  of  virtue,  she 
appeared  without  restraint,  and  was  received  as 
a  welcome  visitor;  the  affectation  of  decomm 
was  exchanged  for  a  round  of  gay  pleasure 
and  revelry,  the  court  of  king  Chules  II.  vied 
in  voluptuousness  with  that  of  his  cotemporary, 
Louis  XIV., — which  in  the  end  lost  him  the 
affection  of  his  subjects. 

1660.  Croint(«/r>0»uptra<:y,atTagy-comedy, 
relating  to  our  latter  times,  beginning  with  t& 
death  of  king  Charles  I.  and  ending  with  the 
h'appy  restoration  of  king  C  buries  II.  LraidoD. 
Printed  for  the  author. 

1660.  The  tragteall  Aeliont  of  the  Martyr- 
dome  of  the  late  king  Charlet,  wherein  Oliver^ 
late  fidsehood,  with  the  rest  of  his  gang,  are 
described  in  their  several  actions  and  statioos. 
At  the  end  of  the  piece,  printed  for  S'.  Arthur. 

1660.  A  Phanatique  Play,  the  first  part,  as  it 
was  presented  before  and  by  the  Lord  Fleetwood, 
S'.  Arthur  Hasilrig,  S'.  Henry  Vane,  the  Lord 
Lambert,  and  others,  last  night,  with  HastR 
Jester  and  Master  Pudding,  ninted  in  Landoo. 
This  is  the  first  «dition. 

Tke  knave,  the  cblefnt  card,  had  won  the  dajr. 
Bad  not  the  Ung  came  In  whllat  tbej  did  play. 

1660,  June  7.  An  order  of  oonncil,  that  the 
stationers'  company  do  seize  and  deliver  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  ul  copies  of  Buchanan's  Hit- 
tory  of  Scotland,  and  de  Jure  regni  Ofmi  Scottt, 
"  which  are  very  pernicious  to  monarchy,  and 
injurious  to  his  msyes^'s  blessed  progcnitois." 
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1600,  Maig  17.  A  piecept  fiom  the  lord 
mayor,  directed  to  the  master  and  wardens  of 
the  company,  was  read ;  requiring  that  if  the 
king,  at  his  return  to  his  kingdom,  shall  please 
to  pass  through  the  city,  ten  of  the  most  grare, 
tall,  and  comely  personages  of  the  company, 
well  horsed,  and  in  their  best  array  or  furniture 
of  velvet,  plush,  or  satin,  with  chains  of  ffold,be 
in  readiness  to  attend  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  other  citizens,  for  his  better  reception.  They 
were  accordingly  nominated,  and  ordered  to 
choose  each  of  them  a  footman  to  attend  him. 
The  wardens  are  to  deliver  them  coats,  ribbons, 
and  truncheons,  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Hnnscott  (the  beadle)  being  very  ancient, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  the  service,  ordered 
that  John  Cleaver  do  carry  the  company's  ban- 
ner on  horseback  on  that  day,  with  such  fur- 
niture and  allowance  for  his  service  as  the 
wardens  think  fit;  the  wardens  to  pay  Mr. 
Hunscott  20(.  in  lieu  of  the  benefit  that  might 
accrue  to  him  had  he  carried  the  company's 
banner ;  and  to  give  notice  to  some  young  free- 
men of  the  company,  to  serve  as  wfaifflers,  who 
are  with  him  to  attend  the  lively  at  their  stand 
on  that  day. 

1660,  Stft.  26.  By  the  stationers'  books,  it 
appears,  that  a  warrant  under  sign  manual,  was 
granted  to  George  Wharton,  esq.,  for  "  perusing 
and  licenang  almanacks." 

1660,  Oct.  16.  Hugh  Peters*  was  executed 
upon  this  day,  at  Charine  cross,  London,  when  a 
spectator  penned  the  following  lines,  in  which 
his  character  is  accniately  summed  up.f 

See  ben  the  lot  and  beet  edttiim 
Of  Hugh,  the  mntbor  of  sedition  i 
So  fnB  at  emn,  tmu  not  St 
To  rewl,  tlU  Dwtt  collected  it; 
Bat  now  'tis  perfect)  nay,  far  mora 
*Tle  belter  bound  than  twai  before. 
And  now  I  hope  it  is  no  tin 
To  say,  Rebellion  toolc  the  (wins ) 
For  he  that  says,  says  mnch  amus, 
niat  Hugh  an  Independent  Is. 

1660,  Jon.  7.  The  Parliamentary  Intelligence, 
comprising  the  sum  of  Foreign  Intelligence, 
with  the  affairs  now  in  agitation  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  for  information  of  the 
People;  published  by  order.  No.  I. 

This  was  a  continuation  of  an  old  paper  under 
the  former  title.  No.  14,  March  36  to  April  2, 


*  Hugh  Feteis  was  bom  at  Fowey,  In  Cornwall,  in 
■  tgy,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
firoin  whence  he  was  expelled  for  Irregular  conduct.  He 
afterwards  tried  the  stage;  but  left  that,  and  was  ordained 
by  bishop  Monntalne,  when  he  became  lecturer  of  £t. 
Sepulchre's,  London.  He  was  forced  to  flee,  and  went 
to  Rotterdam,  where  he  Joined  the  Independents.  From 
Hidland  he  went  to  America,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  London. 

t  A  conaspondent  in  the  Oentleman'M  M*gaxhu  aaka, 
"  May  this  be  regarded  as  the  original  of  the  cdebnted 
Epitaphs  on  Jacob  Tenson  and  Dr.  Ftanklin." 

X  like  common  hangman  of  that  time.— See  Buiibrat, 
and  Dr.  Orey's  notes. 

And  while  the  work  is  carrying  on 
Be  ready  listed  under  Dun. — Hudibnu, 

Bnt  stay,  my  Mghted  pen  is  fled ; 
Myself  tniongh  fear  creep  under  bed ; 
FcT  just  as  muse  would  scribble  more 
.Ftotceclty  Juimedldnipattfaedoor.— iy.^ewMitf. 


was  said  to  be  published  by  order  of  the  council 
of  state  ;  and  No.  16  began  with  the  following 
advertisement:  "Whereas  Marchmont  Need- 
ham,  the  author  of  the  weekly  news-books  called 
Mereurius  Politiau  and  the  Publique  Intel- 
ligencer,  is,  by  order  of  the  council  of  state, 
discharged  from  writing  or  publishing  any/)ii5- 
lique  intelligence  ;  the  reader  is  desired  to  take 
notice,  that,  bv  order  of  the  said  coimcil,  Giles 
Duty  and  Henry  Muddiman  are  authorized 
henceforth  to  write  and  publish  the  said  intelli- 
gencer, the  one  upon  the  Thursday,  and  the  other 
upon  the  Mondav,  which  th^  do  intend  to  set 
out  under  the  titles  of  the  Parliamentart/  Intel- 
ligencer and  of  Jlf«rcf<rtiM  PuUiau." — These 
two  weekly  books  of  news,  which  in  1656  had 
been  entered  in  the  stationers'  register  as  the 
property  of  Thomas  Newoombe,  wiu  the  license 
of  secretary  Thurlow,  were  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1660,  entered  as  the  prooerty  of  Dnry  and 
Muddiman,  by  licence  of  the  council  of  state. — 
Chalmeri,y.  422. 

1660,  Jan.  An  exact  Account  of  tie  Daily 
Proceedingt  in  Parliament,  No.  66.  This  ap- 
pears to  lutve  been  revived  upon  the  fresh  meet- 
ing of  pariiament. 

1660,  Feb,  21.  A  perfect  Diurnal  of  every 
Day't  Proceedingt  in  Parliament,  No.  1.  This 
paper  contains  various  accounts  of  the  rejoicings 
all  over  England,  on  perceiving  the  dawn  of  the 
restoration. — Chalmert. 

1660.  T/ie  Phanatique  InUlligence,  No.  1. 

1660,  March  19.  A  perfect  Diurnal  of  Pro- 
ceedingt in  the  Conventicle  ofPhanatiquet,  No.  1. 

1660,  March  31 .  Mereuriut  Phmatieut,  No.  I . 

1660,  March  21.  Mercuriut  HoneiHu,  No.  1. 

1660,  March  28.  Mercuriut Fumigotut,Vfo.  1. 

leeo.Medinmi  Phanatieui,  No.  I. 

1660,  ICn/  1.  Hit  mmett^t  gracious  Letter 
and  Dedaratian  tent  to  the  haute  of  peeri  by  tir 
John  Grenmll,  knt.  fnm  Breda  ;  and  read  in 
the  houte. 

1660,  May  31.  Mercuriut  PuNietu;  compris- 
ing the  sum  of  Foreign  Intelligence,  with  Uie 
Affairs  now  in  agitation  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  For  Information  of  the  People. 
Published  by  order  of  the  council  of  state,  No.  22. 

1660,  June  12,  Mercuriiu  Veredicut,  No.  1. 

1660,  June  20.  7%e    Votet  of  both  Houiet. 

1660.  The  Wandering  Whore,  No.  3. 

1660,  Nov.  26.  7%e  Kingdom't  Intelligencer. 

1660.  NeuM  from  Bruttelt.  In  a  letter  from 
a  neer  attendant  on  his  majesties  person  to  a 
person  of  honour  here  ;  which  casually  become 
thus  publique.  Printed  in  the  year  1660.  4to. 

1 66 1.  About  this  time  may  be  dated  the  origin 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  according 
to  D'Israeli  was  as  follows: — It  was  in  the 
lodffings  of  Dr.  WilUns,*  in  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  that  a  small  philosophical  club  met  to- 
gether, which  proved  to  be,  as  Aubrey  expriKses 
it,  the  incunalmla  of  the  Royal  Society.   When 


*  John  Wilkina,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Chester,  was  a  moct 
Ingeulons  and  learned  theologian,  critic,  andmathemati- 
dao.    He  was  bom  Itu,  and  died  November  il,  ICTS. 
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the  membeis  were  dispersed  about  London,  they 
renewed  their  meetings  fiist  at  a  tavern,  then  at 
a  private  house;  and  when  the  society  became 
too  g^reat  to  be  called  a  club,  they  assembled  in 
"  the  parlour"  of  Gresham  college,  which  itself 
had  been  raised  bv  the  munificence  of  a  citizen, 
who  endowed  it  liberally,  and  presented  a  noble 
example  of  the  individusJs  now  assembled  under 
its  roof.  The  society  afterwards  derived  its  title 
from  a  sort  of  accident.  The  warm  loyalty  of 
Evelyn  in  the  first  hopeful  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion, in  his  dedicatory  epistle  of  Naude's  Trea- 
tiu  on  Libraria,  called  uiat  philosophical  meet- 
ing The  Royal  Society.  These  learned  men 
immediately  voted  their  thanks  to  Evelyn  for  the 
happy  designation,  which  was  so  grateiiil  to 
Charles  II.  who  was  himself  a  virtuoso  of  the 
day,  that  the  charter  was  soon  granted:  the 
king,  declaring  himself  their  founder,  "  sent 
them  a  mace  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  same  fashion 
and  bigness  as  those  carried  before  his  majesty, 
to  be  borne  before  the  president  on  meeting 
days."  Were  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society 
inquired  into,  it  might  be  justly  dated  a  century 
before  its  existence ;  the  real  founder  was  lord 
Bacon,  who  planned  the  ideal  inttiiution  in  his 
philosophical  romance  of  the  New  Atlantu! 

1661,  March  13.  Evelyn  notes,  «  This  after- 
noon, prince  Rupert  showed  me  the  new  way  of 
Graving,  called  mezzotinto,  which  afterwards, 
by  his  permission,  I  published  in  my  History  of 
Chalc<yraphy :  this  set  so  many  artists  on  work, 
that  they  soon  arrived  to  that  perfection  it  is 
since  come  to,  emulating  the  tenderest  minia- 
tures." The  history  was  presented  to  the  royal 
society,  in  a  dedication  to  Boyle,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1662. 

1661.  The  following  observations  by  Fuller,* 
are  curious,  respecting  the  paper  of  his  times: — 
"  Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of  the  charac- 
ten  of  the  country  which  make  it;  the  Venttian 
being  neat,  subtile,  and  court-like;  the  French, 
light,  slight,  and  slender ;  and  the  Dutch,  thick, 
corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking  up  the  ink  with 
the  sponginess  thereof."  He  complains  that  the 
paper  manufactories  were  not  then  sufficiently 
encouraged,  considering  the  vast  sums  of  money 
expended  in  our  land  for  papei',  out  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  which  might  be  lessened 
were  it  made  in  our  nation.  "  To  such  who  obj  ect 

*  Thomu  Fnller,  a  celebrated  hiatorlan  and  dlTlne,  waa 
bom  at  AUwlnde,  In  NortluunptoDsUie,  In  Itos,  and  edn- 
catod  at  Camtoldge.  He  adhered  •tiennoialy  to  the  royal 
canae,  and  on  the  ndn  of  the  ldng*8  aftln,  he  was  cfaoaen 
lecturer  of  St.  Brlde'i,  neet-stnet,  London,  and  about 
iSiS,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Waltham  inSsaex.  At  the 
restoration  he  wai  made  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  kinr, 
ratoied  to  hia  iirebend,  and  created  D.  D.  He  published 
a  great  number  of  woiki,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  Hittarg  of  thg  WorMa  of  Snglaut,  folio,  the  CAwre* 
HMart  of  Britain,  foUo,  the  HUtorf  of  the  Holy  War, 
folio,  the  Hola  State,  folio  ;  Abel  ReHviciu,  or  the  Ueet  of 
Bminent  IMmnet, quarto )  Sermoni,  Tmctt,  &c.  He  ii  said 
to  have  bad  so  atronr  a  memory  as  to  tell,  in  their  exact 
order,  the  names  of  the  signs  then  placed  over  every  trades- 
man's door,  after  a  walk  from  Temple-bar  to  the  Boyal 
Kxehange.  His  style  Is  exceedingly  quaint,  and  he  is 
too  fond  of  punning.    The  following  line  is  hb  epitaiih : 

H>u  un  VuLum't  babth. 


that  we  can  never  equal  the  perfectioa  of  Vemiee 
paper,  I  return,  neither  can  we  match  tfew  pmity 
of  Venice  glasses;  and  yet  many  green  ones  aie 
blown  in  Sussex,  profitable  to  tne  makexs,  aai 
convenient  to  the  users.  Our  home-ijmn  ftfit 
might  be  found  beneficial." 

1661,  yon.  7.  The  Kingdom's  InuUiganeer^ 
the  Affairs  now  in  Agitation  in  England,  Seel- 
land,  and  Ireland  ;  together  with  Foreign  Im- 
telligence.  To  prevent  false  News.  PubUtked  hj 
authority.  No.  1 . 

1661,  Jan.  8.  Mereurius  Caledtmiut  :  com- 
prising the  Affairs  in  Agitation,  in  Seotlaad, 
with  a  Survey  of  foreign  InleUigenee,  No.  I. 

This  was  the  first  newspaper  which  was  d 
Scottish  manufacture,  uta  was  printed  by  ■ 
Society  of  Stationers,  at  Edinbaivh,  and  pub- 
lished once  a  week,  in  small  4to.  of  agfat  pages. 
The  editor  of  this  first  Scottish  newspaper,  was 
Thomas  Sydserfe,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Oifaiey, 
"  who  thought,"  says  Mr.  Chalmeis,  **  that  he 
had  the  wit  to  amuse,  the  knowledge  to  instrao, 
and  the  address  to  captivate,  the  lovers  of  oem 
in  Scotland  ;  but  he  was  only  able,  with  all  his 
powers,  to  extend  his  publication  to  ten  numbeB, 
which  were  very  loyal,  very  illiterate,  and  vm 
affected."  The  last  paper,  No.  10,  was  dated 
from  March  22,  to  Marcb  38, 1661. 

1661,  Jan.  10.  Mercurkis  PMieue,  No.  1. 

1661.  Strange  News  front  the  West,  being  at 
account  of  several  miraeulosu  tights  teen  tit  Ae 
air,  westward,  by  divers  persons  ofcret^,  Hemi- 
ing  mon  London  Bridge.  Two  great  anmes 
marching  forth  of  two  clouds  and  encomUerinf 
each  other,  after  a  sharp  dispute  they  suddenly 
vanished,  ire  4to. 

1662.  Miles  Flesher,  esq.,  having  lately  fined 
for  alderman  of  Loudon,  earnestly  moved  that 
he  might  not  be  exposed  to  election  for  masta 
of  the  stationers'  company ;  but  his  desire  was 
overruled. 

1662.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  re- 
vised by  authority,  when  commissioners  wete 
appointed  who  were  to  execiite  the  work.  Thev 
accordingly  took  a  folio  Prayer  Book,  printed  in 
this  year,  and  with  a  pen  they  made  sach  alter- 
ations as  seemed  to  them  expedient.  This  copy 
was  lodged  in  the  tower,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  marked  the  same  alterations  in  a  certain 
number  of  other  copies,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
deposited  in  every  cathedral.  This  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  sealed  book,  because  every  copy 
had  appended  to  it,  as  a  mark  of  authority,  an 
impression  of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

1662,  July  9.  A  very  extraordinary  questioa 
arose,  about  preventing  the  publication  of  the 
debates  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  F.ngTkfc 
newspa^r  called  T%e  Intelligencer ;  and  a  letter 
was  wntten  from  the  speaker  to  sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  the  English  secretaiy  of  state,  to  pre- 
vent such  publiraitions  in  those  dhtmaU,  as  tMy 
called  them. 

1662.  Hill  and  Fislo  printed  an  edition  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  12mo.  with  Canne's  refierences. 
Canne,  the  author  of  the  notes,  was  a  Brownist, 
and  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Holland.    His 
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\>ibles  were  several  timM  printed  both  ia  HoDand 
and  England  ;  as  edition  ■mtm  on  lale  in  Eng- 
land at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenui 
centoiy,  dated  1682,  with  a  London  title,  thongh 
printed  at  Amsteidam.  His  best  printed  biUes 
are  on  a  fine  silky  paper ;  and  should  not  exceed 
one  inch  in  thicuteas,  inclnding  the  corers. 
John  Basket,  at  Cambridge,  printed  an  edition 
in  4to,  ITOO. 

16^.  The  LortPi  Pnyer,  in  fortv  languages, 
was  printed  at  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  in 
Russia. — Le  Long.  The  British  museum  con- 
tains a  Lvmde  Tt$tament  executed  at  Riga  in 
1685,  and  a  Liamic  BibU,  in  1689. 

1663.  Thomas  Johnson  printed  a  comedy, 
entitled  the  Poor  S^oUtr,  written  by  George 
Nevile,  fellow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge. 

Spectatum  admlsii  zisum  teneatii  amici. 

Hnr.  de  Ai^  Poet 

London:  printed  for  Francis  Kiricman  and 
Henry  Maisn,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  their  shop, 
at  the  Princes  arms,  in  Chancery  lane.  1662. 
1662,  JiJy  1.  The  IntdUgautr. 
1662,  At^t  34.  On  thu  day  was  passed  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,   by  which  two  thousand 
ministers  were  silenced  and  ejected  from  the 
bcaom  of  the  established  church.    Dr.  Calamy* 
chronicles  this  bloodless  martyrology.     Their 
Ustoiy  is  not  glorious,  and   dieir  heroes  are 
obscttie;  but  it  is  a  domestic  tale  I    When  the 
second  Charles  was  restored,  the  presbyterians, 
like  erery  other  faction,  were  to  be  amosed,  if 
not  courted.    Some  of  the  king's  chaplains  were 
selected  from  among  them,  and  preached  once. 
Their  hopes  were  r^sed  that  they  should,  by 
some  ;^^reement  be  enabled  to  share  in  that 
ecclesiastical  establishment  which  they  had  so 
often  opposed;  and  the  bishops  met  the  presby- 
ters in  a  convocation  at  the  Savoy.    A  confer- 
ence was  held  between  the  high  church,  resum- 
ing the  seat  of  power,  and  the  low  church,  now 
prostrate ;  that  is,  between  the  old  clergy  who 
had  recently  been  mercilessly  ejected  by  the 
new,  who  in  their  turn  were  awaiting  their  fate. 
The  conference  was  closed  with  arguments  by 
the  weaker,  and  votes  by  the  stronger.    Many 
curious  anecdotes  of  this  conference  have  come 
down  to  us.    The  presbyterians,  in  their  last 
straggle,    petitioned  for  indulgence:    but  op- 
pressors who  had  become  petitioners,  only  showed 
that  they  possessed  no  longer  the  means  of 
resistance.    These  divines  were  not  driven  f^om 
their  father-htnd,  and  compelled  to  leam  another 


*  Edmand  CUamy  wu  bom  In  ISSO,  and  educated  at 
Oimlaldge.  He  joined  the  nonconforsiteta,  and  obtained 
the  niaable  rectory  of  RodUbrd,  in  Baiex.  In  Ifag,  lie 
wu  cbnen  mlniaterof  St.  Mary  Aldermaabiiry,  oa  wbich 
he  remored  to  London,  and  engafjed  wamly  in  tbe  reli- 
tiooi  dlipntea  of  the  timei.  He  wai  oneof  thewiltenor 
the  celebrated  treatiae  againat  epiecopacy,  entitled  Smee- 
Itmrnuu,  a  word  formed  form  the  Inlttale  and  inmame  of 
moM  connected  with  it.  He  oppoied  both  the  execution 
of  Chailei  I.  and  the  ninrpation  of  Cromwdl,  for  which, 
en  the  reatoiatfam,  he  waa  ofllsred  the  Mahoprlc  of  Lich- 
field, wUoh  he  refuaed.  Ilw  act  of  anUbrmity  obliged 
Um  to  lealgn  hla  church  peiferment  He  died  October 
V,  IMS.  aad  hla  death  ia  anpixiaed  to  haye  been  hastened 
by  witnfBalng  the  (icat  Oia  of  London. 


language  than  their  mother-tongue.  Destitute 
as  uvines,  they  were  suffered  to  remain  as  citi- 
zens; and  the  result  was  remarkable.  These 
divines  could  not  disrobe  themselves  of  their 
learning  and  theb  piety,  while  several  of  diem 
were  compelled  to  become  tradesmen:  among 
these  the  learned  Samuel  Chandler,  whose  lite- 
rarv  productions  ate  numerous,  kept  a  book- 
seller^ shop  in  tbe  Poultry. — niiraeli. 

1663.  Tne  office  of  licencer  of  the  press  which 
had  been  abolished  during  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  was  restored  by  an  act  of  parliament 
By  this  act,  the  press,  with  reference  to  its  dif- 
ferent productions,  was  placed  under  the  domi- 
nion ot  the  judges,  some  of  the  officers  of  state, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  control  of  the  press  no  longer 
remained  a  royal  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but 
was  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  legislature, 
and  made  the  sulgect  of  statutory  enactment. 
It  has  already  been  shewn  (see  page  247,  ante,) 
that  very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  England,  the  king  assumed  the  right  (tf 
controlling  the  exercise  of  the  art,  not  merely 
in  regard  to  certain  classes,  but  in  repod  to  aU 
classes  of  books ;  and  there  was  no  streteh  of 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter  which  the  prerogative 
did  not  claim  to  possess,  and  which,  dierefoie, 
it  might  not  upon  the  same  grounds  tranfer  to 
be  exercised  by  another ;  for  the  king  assumed 
not  only  the  right  of  exclnsive  printing,  but  also 
of  exclusive  selling  to  whom  he  pleased.  This 
was  asserted  in  its  fullest  extent  down  to  the 
abolition  of  the  star  chamber,  1641.  The  censors, 
or  licensers  of  books  appointed  by  that  court 
were  appointed  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  royal 
prerogative,  and  were  conceived  to  derive  from 
Its  all  comprehensive  nature  that  universal  au- 
thority over  the  press  which  they  were  empowered 
to  exercise.  The  abolition  of  the  star  cnamber, 
however,  did  not  long  leave  the  press  free.  By 
the  above  act,  the  parliament  soon  took  up  the 
office  of  censorship  which  the  royal  court  no 
longer  exercised.  In  vain  did  Muton  attempt 
to  prevent  this  usurpadon  ;  it  was  perpettated 
in  defiance  of  all  his  eloouenoe  and  all  his  un- 
answerable arguments.  But  still  an  important 
principle  was  asserted  by  the  parliament  naving 
thus  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
The  ground  thus  gained  was  preserved  at  the 
restoration ;  ttideed,  the  press  was  put  under  a 
censorship,  but  the  yoke  was  imposed  upon  it 
by  an  act  of  parliament.  Subsequent  acts  con- 
tinued the  grievance  till  1694,  when  the  last 
restrictive  law  expired.  From  that  date  the 
press  in  England  bias  been  commonly  conddered 
to  be  free. 

1662,  Dec.  Died,  Wiluah  Du  Gakd,  an 
eminent  schoolmaster,  orator,  poet,  and  printer. 
He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Bromsgrove,  in 
Worcestershire,  January  9, 1605,  and  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Sidney  Sussex  college,Cambridge, 
Sept.  17, 1632,  where  he  took  the  dMiee  of  M.  A. 
In  1^9,  he  was  usher  of  Oandk  school,  in 
Northamptonshire ;  the  same  vear,  appointed 
master  at  Stamford  free  school,  m  Lincolnshire  ; 
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and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1637,  he  was  appointed 
head  master  of  the  free  school  at  Colchester,  in 
Eraez.  Afler  remaining  at  Colchester  some 
years,  he  received  the  appointment  of  head 
master  of  the  Merchant  tailors'  school,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurence  Poultney,  London,  Mav 
10, 1644.  Upon  taking  possession  of  his  school, 
he  erected  a  printing  press  in  his  house,  which 
seems  to  hare  been  the  source  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes. Under  his  influence  and  management 
the  school  flourished  exceedingly,  but  in  1 649, 
for  shewing,  as  was  thought,  too  great  an  affec- 
tion to  the  royal  cause,*  and  especially  for  being 
concerned  in  printing  Salnnuiiu'i  Defence  of 
CharUt  I.,  in  defiance  of  a  triumphant  faction 
and  victorious  army;  the  council  of  state  irritated 
thereby,  issused  an  order  for  his  commitment 
to  Newgate ;  his  wife  and  six  children  were 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  a  printing  office,  which 
he  valued  at  one  thousand  pounds,  seized  and 
destroyed.  The  council  of  state  also  wrote  to 
to  the  merchant  tailors'  company,  desiring  that 
he  might  be  deprived  of  his  office,  as  a  person 
unfit  to  "  he  entrusted  with  the  educacon  of  soe 
much  youth."  At  the  expiration  of  one  month, 
he  found  means,  througn  the  intercesaon  of 
Milton,  who  professed  a  friendship  for  him,  to 
pacify  his  enemies  and  procure  his  enlargement, 
and  opened  a  private  scnool  for  his  support.  In 
September,  1650,  he  was  however  reinstated  in 
his  former  school,  by  order  of  the  same  council 
of  state  that  deprived  him  of  it.  He  again 
resumed  his  typographic  labours,  though  on  a 
very  different  lona  of  work — the  answer  to  Sal- 
masius,with  the  following  title:  JoarmuiKUoni 
Angli  Defentio  pro  Populo  Anglieano  contra 
ClaudU  ^nontmt  alias  Salnuuh  Defeiuionem 
regia/m.  Londoni,  tyjnt  Du  Cfardienit ;  anno 
donUni,  1661.  In  1662,  his  name  appears  as 
printer  to  the  Lord  Protector.  In  1663,  he 
printed  an  edition  of  William  Hill's  Dianytiu$, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses. 
The  house  of  commons  (irdered  this  book  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  upon  which  occasion  the  trustees 
of  Merchant  tailors'  school,  intimated  that  it 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  them,  if  he  would 
relinquish  the  printing  business,  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  proper  duU.  In  Decern- 
her,  1660,  he  was  again  deprivea  of  his  school, 
but  so  great  was  his  reputation,  and  the  fame  of 
his  abilities,  that,  by  the  26th  of  March  follow- 
ing, he  had  gathered  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  scholars.  Besides  the  qualifications  of  his 
mind,  which  caused  him  to  be  highly  valued 
by  a  laiffe  circle  of  friends,  his  literarv  attain- 
ments wul  cause  his  name  to  be  remembered  by 
.  scholars  of  the  present  day — Wilton. 

*  That  he  wu  weU  affected  to  Cbades  I.  and  to  the 
royal  Interest,  appears  bom  a  curious  register  he  kept  of 
his  school,  which  is  stUl  extant  in  Slon-collece  library, 
wherein  are  entered  two  Greek  verses,  on  the  beheading 
of  that  monarch,  to  this  etTect:  "Charles,  the  best  of  kings, 
is  fUleo  by  the  hands  of  cmd  and  wicked  men,  a  martyr 
ft>t  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  country."  There  are  also 
two  more  Greek  verses  on  the  burial  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
mother  in  Westminster  abbey,  to  this  effect :  "  Here  lies 
the  mother  of  a  cursed  son,  who  has  been  the  ruin  of  two 
kings,  and  of  three  kingdoms." 


1663.  Jatt.b.  TheKUtgdom's  Inteliigemcer  <^ 
the  Affair*  now  tit  agitation  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.    No.  1. 

This  paper  contains  many  regular  advertise- 
ments of  books ;  and  begins  with  one  that  is  worth 
transcribing:  "There  is  stolen  abroad  a  moEl 
false  and  imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  (^alled  Hn- 
dibrai,  without  name  either  of  printer  or  book- 
seller, as  fit  for  so  lame  and  spurious  an  impres- 
sion.   The  true  and  perfect  editiott,  printed  by 
the  author's  original,  is  sold  by  Richara  Marriott, 
under  St.  Dunstan'schtirch  in  Fleet-etieet ;  that 
other  nameless  impression  is  a  cheat,  and  will 
but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  author,  whose 
poem  deserves  to  have  fallen  into  better  hands." 
A  kind  of  obituary  found  also  a  {dace  in  this 
paper ;  with  some  account  of  the  proceedings  «f 
parliament,  and  in  the  court  of  claims  ;  a  list 
of  the  judges'  circuits,  the  sheriffs,  the   lent 
preachers,  &c.  &c.     And  in  No.  8,  notice  is 
griven  "  that  the  faculties  office   for   g^ranting 
licenses  (by  act  of  parliament)  to  eat  flesh  ia 
any  part  of  England,  is  still  kept  up  at  St. 
Paul's  Chain,  near  St.  Paul's  chun:byttrd."* 

1663.  RooEB  L'EsTRANOE,  esq.,  (after  mcHe 
than  twenty  years  spent  in  the  royal  cause,  near 
six  of  them  in  gaols,  and  almost  four  under 
sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,)  had  interest 
sufficient  to  obtain  an  appointment  to  a  new 
created  office,  under  the  title  of  Sumemr  «f  the 
Imprimery  and  Printing  Prtttet.  Upon  the- 
appointment  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  is  a 
very  great  curiosity,  and  by  shewing  the  Ecnli- 
ments  of  his  party  on  this  subject,  will,  even  at 
the  present  day,  excite  astonishment  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  sentiments,  which  could  advise  such 
severe  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  which  has  no  doubt  been  tne  guide  of  all 
future  enemies  to  the  great  bulwark  of  the  civil 
and  religions  freedom  of  the  people. 

Cotttiderations  and  Proposals  in  order  to  the 
Regulation  of  the  Press :  together  with  Diverse 
Instances  of  Treasonous  and  Seditious  Pamphlets, 
proving  the  necessity  thereof.  By  Roger  L'Es- 
trange.     London,   printed   by   A.   C   June  3, 

K.DC.LXIII. 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Sir, 

It  is  not  without  some  force  upon  myself  that 
I  have  resolved  upon  this  dedication:  for  I  have 
no  ambition  to  appear  pragmatical,  and  to  be- 
come the  marque  of  a  peevish  faction:  but, 
since  my  duty  will  have  it  thus,  I  shall  accompt 


*  Id  iSa  register  of  St.  Alkmond's  chnrdi,  at  Deby, 
is  the  following  entry :— '*  Whereas  Katharine,  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Bate,  of  Little  Chester,  within  the  pariah  of  St. 
Alkmund,  Derby,  being  great  with  childe  and,  (by  rcaaoB 
of  her  hndth)  vgh7  infirm  and  weak,  and  then^ixe  not 
able  to  fbed  upon  nsh  meat  witiiont  i^iparent  li^ury  (sa  I 
am  credibly  iiiformed) ;  I  do,  therefore,  by  theae  vnaeaXx, 
permit  (so  far  forth  as  by  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom  I 
may, )  unto  the  said  Katharine  Bate,  to  provide  for  berselt 
and  to  fised  upon  sach  flesh  meats  as  by  the  said  statute 
are  licensed  in  this  case,  during  the  time  of  her  sicknes\ 
and  no  longer.  In  witness  whereof  t  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand.  R.  Coke,  minister  and  preacher  of  the  wnd  of 
God,  In  the  parish  of  St.  Alkmund  aforeodd." 
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all  other  interests  as  nothing  in  competition  with 
my  allegiance. 

If  yooi  majesty  shall  vouchsafe  to  look  so  far, 
and  so  low,  as  in  the  ensuing  treatise  you  will 
find  it,  Sir,  to  be  partly  a  deliberatire  usoourse 
about  the  means  of  regulating  the  press ;  (the 
matter  being  at  this  instant  under  publique  de- 
hate)  and  in  part,  an  extract  of  certain  treason- 
ous and  seditious  passages  and  positions  which 
may  serve  to  evince  the  necessity  of  that  regu- 
lation. The  latter  of  which,  I  do  most  humbly 
offer  to  your  royal  consideration,  not  presuming 
in  any  sort,  to  concern  your  majesty  in  the 
former. 

In  this  extract,  is  presented  to  your  majesty's 
view;  first,  that  spirit  of  hypocrisie,  scancuJ, 
malice,  errour,  and  illusion,  tnat  actuated  the 
late  rebellion.  Secondly.  A  manifestation  of 
the  same  spirit  reigning  still,  and  working,  not 
only  by  the  same  means,  but  in  very  many  of  the 
same  persons,  and  to  the  same  ends ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  combination  and  design  against  your 
sacred  life,  and  dignity,  which  is  carryed  on  by 
the  same  arguments,  pretences,  wayes,  and  in- 
struments, that  ruin'd  your  royal  and  blessed 
father.  AH  which  I  think  myself  bound,  not 
only  in  generals,  to  declare,  but,  more  particu- 
larly, to  trace,  and  to  discover  to  yourmaiesty,  as 
a  duty  which  I  owe  both  to  God  and  to  my 
sovereign. 

The  first  part  of  the  conspirator's  work,  is  to 
disaffect  the  people  toward  your  miuesties  person 
and  government;  and  their  next  business  is  to 
encourage  and  carry  on  those  seditious  inclina- 
tions into  action. 

Touching  the  former ;  scarce  anv  one  regicide 
or  traytor  has  been  brought  to  jos^ce,  since  your 
majesties  blessed  return,  whom  either  the  pul- 
pit hath  not  canonized  for  a  saint,  or  the  press 
recommended  for  a  patriot,  and  martyr,  (beside 
the  arraignment  of  the  bench,  for  the  very  form- 
alityes  of  their  tryals)  what  is  the  intent  or  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  suggesting  to  the  people 
that  there  is  no  justice  to  be  found,  eitner  in 
your  cause  or  in  your  courts;  (both  of  which  are 
struck  at  in  the  same  blow)  is  submitted  humbly 
to  your  royal  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  faction  less 
industrious  to  draw  an  odium  upon  your  majes- 
ties person,  and  to  perplex,  seduce,  and  exaspe- 
rate, the  multitude,  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
concerning  the  government  of  the  church. 

There  have  been  printed,  and  reprinted,  since 
your  majesties  happy  restauration,  not  so  few  as 
a  hundred  schismatical  pamphletsagainst  bishops, 
ceremonies,  and  common-prayer:  in  many  of 
which,  your  majesty  is  directly,  and  in  all  of 
them  implicitly,  charg'd  with  an  incliilation  to 
popery.  The  instruments  that  menage  this  part 
of  the  plot,  are  ejected  ministers,  booksellers, 
and  printers;  ana,  it  is  believed,  by  men  of 
judgment,  and  experience,  in  the  trade  of  the 
press,  that  since  the  late  Act  for  Uniformity,  there 
nave  been  printed  near  thirty  thousand  copies  of 
Farewell  Sermons  (as  they  call  them)  in  defiance 
of  the  law.  All  which,  as  they  are  now  drawn 
together  into  one  bintUng,  (to  the  number  of 


betwixt  thirty  and  forty)  and  represented  with 
figures,  do  certainly  make  up  one  of  the  most 
audacious,  and  dangerous  libels,  that  hath  been 
made  publique  under  any  government ;  and  they 
are  now  printing  it  in  Dutch  too,  for  the  greater 
honour  of  the  scandal.  By  these  arts  and  prac- 
tices, the  faction  works  upon  the  passions  and 
humoors  of  the  common  people;  and,  when  they 
shall  have  put  mischief  into  their  hearts,  their 
next  business  is  to  put  swords  in  their  bands, 
and  to  engage  them  in  a  direct  rebellion :  which 
intent  of  uieirs,  together  with  the  means  whereby 
th^  hope  to  execute  it,  I  shall  humbly  lay 
before  your  majesty  in  a  few  words. 

That  they  propose  and  labour  another  change 
appears,  first,  from  the  recourse  they  have  m 
almost  all  their  schismatical  papers  to  the  obli- 
gation of  the  covenant ;  which  is  no  other,  than 
to  conjure  the  people  under  the  peyn  of  perjury, 
to  treat  your  majesty  as  the  covenanters  did  your 
father;  and  (in  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  blessed 
apostle)  to  pronounce,  that  he  that  [obeyes] 
shall  receive  to  himself  damnation.  A  second 
proof  of  their  deaigne  may  be  drawn  from  their 
still  pleading  the  continuance  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment; and  Qie  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  which 
is  but  in  plain  terms  to  disclayme  your  authority- 
royal,  and  to  declayre  to  the  world,  that  they 
want  nothing  but  anotheropportunity  for  another 
rebellion.  What  may  be  the  event  ol  these  liber- 
tves,  belongs  not  to  me  to  divine ;  but  that  such 
libertyes  are  taken,  I  do,  with  great  reverence, 
presume  to  enform  your  majesty :  and,  further, 
that  the  visible  boldness  and  malice  of  the  fac- 
tion, seems  not  to  be  the  only  danger ;  diverse  of 
very  instruments,  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  press,  being  both  privy  and  tacitly 
consenting  to  the  cormptionB  of  it;  by  virtue  of 
which  connivence,  many  hundred  thousands  of 
seditious  papers,  since  your  majestyes  return, 
have  passed  unpunished.  And  yet  in  this  pro- 
digious licence  and  security  of  libelling  your 
sacred  majesty,  and  the  government,  let  but  any 
paper  be  printed  that  touches  upon  the  private 
benefit  of  some  concerned  officer;  the  author  of 
that  paper  is  sure  to  be  retriv'd,  and  handled 
with  sufficient  severity. 

Finally;  to  present  ^ur  majesty  with  some 
common  observations :  it  is  noted,  first,  as  a  very 
rare  thing,  for  any  presbyteiian  pamphlet  to  be 
seiz'd,  and  Oppressed,  unless  bv  order  fron^ 
above.  Secondly,  it  is  observed  of  those  offend- 
ers that  are  discovered,  that  generallv  the  rich 
have  the  fortune  to  come  ofi7  '^^  ^^  poo'  to 
suffer;  and,  thirdly,  that  scarce  one  of  five, 
though  under  custody,  is  ever  brought  to  either 
of  your  majesties  principal  secretaryes  of  state. 

I  have  now  discharg'd  mv  soul  both  to  God, 
and  to  your  majesty;  in  what  I  take  to  be  as 
honest  and  a  necessary  office;  and  I  have  done 
it  with  this  choice  before  me,  either  to  suffer  the 
worst  that  malice  or  calumny  can  cast  upon  me, 
or  to  forfeit  my  duty.  I  should  not  speak  this 
but  upon  experience,  nor  dare  to  mention  it 
upon  this  occasion,  but  that  I  think  it  highly 
imports  your  majesty  to  know  how  dangerous  a 
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matter  it  ia  to  lender  you  a  publi^ue  aekrioe. 
To  present  your  mtyesty  witlt  a  fiesh  instance : — 
I  was  latdy  engaged  as  a  commissioner,  in  a 
pabliqne  debate  on  the  behalf  of  the  loyal 
ofiGwers ;  and  for  no  other  crime,  or  provocatioD, 
but  for  asserting  the  profess'd  desires  of  the 
whole  party ;  a  certain  gentleman  took  such  a 
heat,  and  confidence,  as  openly  to  cfaai^  me 
ifith  writing  against  your  majesty;  a£Brming 
widial,  that  your  majesty  had  accused  me  for 
it  to  the  parliament,  and  that  my  lord  chancellor 
would iustifie it:  since  which  time,  it  appears, 
not  only  that  hee  himself  was  the  first  person 
ihat  by  a  prirate  tale  had  endearoured  to  exas* 
aerate  my  lord  chancellor  against  mee;  but  that, 
being  called  to  account  by  my  lord's  order,  for 
80  great,  and  so  injurious  a  boldness,  both  to- 
wards your  majesty,  and  hi*  lordship,  he  desired 
God  to  renounce  lum,  if  ever  he  spake  the  words, 
(although  delivered  iu  the  face  of  a  full  com- 
mittee.) If  I  were  impudent  enough  to  trouble 
vour  majesty  with  a  pergonal  character,  his 
tamiliar  disconnes,  both  concerning  your  sacred 
majesty  and  the  honourable  house  of  commons, 
would  afford  matter  for  it ;  but  let  Ood  witness 
for  me,  that  I  have  no  passion,  but  for  your 
majesties  service,  and  for  the  general  good  of 
your  loyal  subjects;  both  which  interests  I  do 
numbly  conceire  to  be  very  much  ooncem'd  in 
some  provision,  that  men  may  not  suffer  in  their 
reputations  fordoing  their  duties ;  and  that  those 
persons  who  have  chearfully  and  honourably 
passed  through  the  utmost  extremities  of  a  long 
and  barbarous  warr,  out  of  a  sence  of  loyalty  to 
your  royal  fiither,  may  not  now  at  last  be  stung 
to  death  by  the  tongues  of  tale-beaiers,aad  slan- 
derers for  being  faithful  to  your  majesty.  Which 
is  the  case  of  many,  more  considerable  than 
myself,  and  among  the  rest  in  particular  of 

Your  Majesties 

Most  loyal  and  obedient  subject, 

Ro«ER   L'ESTRANOB. 


To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lordi  and  to  the 
Honourable  the  Commone  atiembled  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Having  been  lately  employ'd  to  draw  up  tome 
proposals  touching  the  regulation  of  the  press, 
and  to  search  for  certain  seditiora  books  and 
papers :  I  think  it  agreeable  both  to  my  reason 
aud  duly  that  I  dedicate  to  your  honours  some 
acoompt  of  my  proceeding;  especially  in  this 
juncture,  when  both  the  dwiger  and  the  remedy 
are  the  subject  of  your  present  care.  The  drift 
and  argument  of  this  little  treatise  is  express'd 
in  the  title.  One  particular  only  was  forgotten 
in  the  body  of  the  discourse,  which  I  must  now 
crave  leave  to  insert  in  my  dedication  ;  (i.  e.) 
an  additional  expedient  for  Uie  relief  of  necessi- 
tous and  supemumeraiy  printers;  many  of 
whidi  would  De  well  enough  content  to  quit  the 
trade,  and  betake  themselves  to  other  employ- 
ments, upon  condition  to  be  reimburst  for  their 
presses,  letter,  and  printing  materials ;  and  it  is 


computed  that  £4000,  or  thereabouts,  wemii 
buy  off  their  stock;  for  the  raiaingr  of  idnA 
sum,  and  so  to  be  employ'd,  there  oocais  thii 
expedient. 

It  b  credibly  reported,  that  there  hAve  beta 
printed  at  least  ten  or  twelve  impressioiM  of  a 
collection  entituled,  The  First,  Secsond,  and 
Thitd,  VfAMoaB  of  FarewelSennoiu :  (witk  the 
figures  of  the  ejected  ministetsl  which  is  no 
ouier,  than  an  arraignment  of  tne  law,  and  a 
charge  of  persecution  against  the  )aag  and  Ui 
parlument 

Upon  a  supposition  of  twelve  impreasionB,  (st 
a  thousand  a  piece,  which  is  the  lorweat)  the 
clear  profit,  beside  the  diarge  of  paper  and 
printing,  comes  to  j63300,  which  Bum,  beiaf 
ivapoa'ata  a  fine  upon  their  heads  for  -whom  the 
books  were  printed,  will  defray  a  oonaideraMe 
part  of  the  aforesaid  charge,  and  what  is  want- 
mg  may  be  abundantly  made  up  by  the  liki 
coune  upon  the  publishers  of  other  sedition 
pamphlets,  keqting  the  sameproportioa  betwixt 
the  profit  and  tne  punishment. 

Of  the  FaftwetSermom,  I  seia'd  the  other 
day  in  quires,  to  the  quantity  of  betwixt  twentr 
and  thirty  ream  of  paper:  and  I   discorcnS 
likewise  tne  supposea  author  «f  anotherpaai- 
phlet,  entituled  [A  Short  Sarnm  of  the   Graai 
Cote  of  the  iBnietry,  j-c.]    Wherein  is  main- 
tain'd,  in  oppcdtion  to  Uie  declarations  Tcquired 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  that  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  lawful  to  take  arms  against  the  king. — 
To  take  arms  by  the  king's  authority  agaimt 
his  person,  or  those  commissioned  by  hun.    Aai 
that  the  obligation  of  the  covenant  is  a  knot 
cut  by  the  sword  of  authority,  whilst  it  caimot 
be  loosed  by  religious  reason.  Concerning'  whick, 
and  many  other  desperate  libels,  if  your  hanogn 
shall  think  fit  to  descend  into  any  particular  en- 
quiry, it  may  be  made  appear,  that  whereas  not 
one  of  twenty  is  now  taken,  scarce  one  of  a  hun- 
dred could  scape,  if  there  were  not  canniTcaee 
(at  least,  if  not  corruption)  joyn'd  to  the  cait 
and  wariness  of  the  faction. 

How  the  world  will  understand  this  freedome 
and  confidence  in  a  private  person,  I  do  not 
much  concern  my  self;  (provided  that  I  offmd 
not  authority)  but  the  question  to  me  aeens 
short  and  easy,  Whether  it  be  lawful,  or  not, 
for  any  man  tnat  sees  hisoountrey  ia  duger,  to 
cty  out  Treason?  And  nothing  else  hath  extosted 
this  sing^ularity  of  practice  and  address  from 

Your  honours' 

Most  dutiful  servant, 

RooEU  L'EsraMCB. 


Coniideration*  and  Propoeatt  m  Order  to  the 
SeguUtiont  of  the  Preet. 

I  think  no  man  denyes  the  necessity  of  np- 
presmng  licentious  and  unlawful  pamphleis,  and 
of  regulating  the  press;  but  in  wlMt  bmbimt 
and  Dy  what  means  this  may  be  effected,  thtt^ 
the  question.  The  two  main-points  are  priatio; 
and  puUishittg. 
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The  instnimeBts  of  setting  the  work  afoot  are 
these.  The  adriaer,  author,  compiler,  vriter, 
correcter,  and  the  penons  for  whom,  and  by 
whom  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stationer  (commonly), 
and  the  printer.  To  which  may  be  added,  the 
letter-founders,  and  the  smiths,  and  joynen, 
that  work  upon  presses. 

The  usuu  agents  for  poblishing  are  the  print- 
ers themselves,  stitchers,  binders,  stationen, 
hawkeiB,  mercury-women,  pedleis,  ballad-sing- 
ers, posts,  carryeis,  hackney-coachmen,  boat- 
men, and  mariners.  Other  instruments  may  be 
likewise  employ'd,  against  whom  a  general  pro- 
vision nuLT  he  sufficient.  Hiding  and  conceal- 
ing of  unUwfiil  books,  is  but  in  order  to  pub- 
lishing, and  may  be  brought  under  the  same 
rule. 

Touching  the  adviser,  author,  compiler,  writer, 
and  correcter,  their  practices  are  hajd  to  be  le- 
trir'd,  unless  the  one  discover  the  other. 

This  discoverv  may  be  procur'd  partly  by  a 
penalty  upon  renising  to  discover,  and  partly  by 
a  reward  to  the  discoverer;  but  let  both  the 
penalty  and  the  reward  be  considerable  and 
certain :  and  let  the  obligation  of  discovery  run 
quite  through,  from  the  first  mover  of  the  mis- 
chief, to  the  lastdispeiser  of  it.  That  is  to  say; 
if  any  unlawful  book  shall  be  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  agents,  or  instruments 
aforesaid,  let  the  person  in  whose  possession  it 
is  found,  be  reputea  and  punish'd  as  the  audior 
of  the  said  book,  unless  he  produce  the  person, 
or  persons,  from  whom  he  receiv'd  it ;  or  else 
acquit  himself  by  oath,  that  he  knows  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  how  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session. 

Concerning  the  confederacy  of  stationers  and 
printers,  we  shall  speak  anon:  but  the  thing 
that  we  are  now  upon  is  singly  printing,  and 
what  necessarily  relates  to  it. 

One  great  evil  is  the  multiplicity  of  private 
presses,  and  consequently  of  printers,  who  for 
want  of  publique  and  warrantable  employment, 
are  forc'a  either  to  play  the  knaves  in  comers  or 
to  want  bread. 

The  remedy  is,  to  reduce  all  printers  and 
presses  that  are  now  in  employment,  to  a  limited 
number;  and  then  to  provide  against  private 
printing  for  the  time  to  come,  which  may  be 
done  by  the  means  following. 

First;  The  number  of  printers  and  presses 
being  resdved  upon,  let  the  number  of  their 
journey-men,  and  apprentices  be  likewise  limit- 
ed: and  in  like  manner,  the  number  of  master- 
founders,  and  of  thai  joumev-men,  and  their 
apprentices ;  all  which  to  be  aflow'd  of,  and  ap- 
prov'd  by  such  person  or  persons,  as  shall  be 
authoris'd  for  that  purpose;  neither  let  any 
joyner,  carpenter,  or  smith,  presume  to  work 
for  or  upon  any  printing  press,  without  such  al- 
lowance as  aforesaid,  acoording  to  the  direction 
of  the  late  act  for  printing. 

Secondly,  Let  all  such  printers,letter-founders, 
joynen,  caipentere,  and  smiths,  as  shall  hereafter 
be  allow'd,  as  aforesaid,  be  respectively  and  seve- 
rally intenogated  before  their  admittance,  in 


order  to  the  discovery  of  supemumeiary  printeis 
and  presses.    Iliat  is ; 

1.  Let  the  printers  be  questioo'd  what  private 
presses  they  huve  at  any  time  wrought  upon  for 
so  many  years  last  past,  and  the  time  when,  and 
for,  and  with  whom :  and  what  other  printers, 
uid  presses  they  know  of  at  present,  beside 
those  of  the  present  estaWshment. 

2.  Let  the  founders  be  also  examin'd,  what 
letter  they  have  fuxnish'd  since  such  a  time ; 
when  and  for  whom,  and  what  other  printers, 
&c. — Ut  ntpra. 

3.  Let  the  joyners,  carpenters,  and  smiths,  be 
question'd  likewise  what  presses  they  have 
erected,  or  amended,  when  and  for  whom  ?  and 
what  other  presses,  printers,  &c. — as  before. 

And  if  after  such  examination  it  shall  appear 
at  any  time  within  so  many  months,  that  any 
man  has  wilfhllT  conceal'd  or  deny'd  the  truth, 
let  him  forfeit  nis  employment  as  a  person  not 
fit  to  be  trusted,  and  let  the  enfonner  be  taken 
into  his  place  if  he  be  capable  of  it,  and  desire 
it;  or  else,  let  him  be  rewarded  some  other  way. 
The  same  course  may  be  taken  also  concerning 
English  printers  and  presses  beyond  the  seas. 

This  may  serve  as  to  the  discovery  of  prinrf» 
{winters  and  presses  already  in  employment: 
now  to  prevent  underhand-dealing  for  the  future, 
and  to  provide  asainst  certain  other  abuses  in 
such  as  are  allow 'd. 

Ilrst ;  Let  a  special  care  be  taken  of  card- 
makeis,  leather-guilders,  flock-workers,  and 
quoyf-diawers;  either  by  expresly  inhibiting 
their  use  of  such  presses,  as  may  be  apply'd  to 
printing  of  books,  or  by  tying  them  up  to  the 
same  termes  and  conditions  with  printers ;  and 
let  no  other  tradesman  whatsoever  presume  to 
make  use  of  a  printing-press,  but  upon  the  same 
conditions,  and  under  the  same  penalties  with 
printers. 

2.  Let  no  presse  or  printing-house  be  erected 
or  lett,  and  let  no  joyner,  carpenter,  smidi,  or 
letter-founder,  work  for  a  printing-house,  with- 
out notice  (according  to  the  late  act.) 

3.  Let  no  matenalls  belonging  to  printing, 
no  letters  really  founded  or  cast,  M  imported  or 
bought  without  the  like  notice,  and  lor  whom 
(according  to  the  late  act) 

4.  Let  every  master-printer  be  bound  at  least, 
if  not  sworn,  not  to  pnnt,  cause  or  suffer  to  be 
printed  in  his  house,  or  press,  any  book  or  books 
without  lawful  licence  (according  to  the  late  act.) 

6.  Let  no  master-printer  be  allow'd  to  keep  a 
press  but  in  bis  own  dwelling-bouse,  and  let  no 
printing-house  be  pennittedwithaback-dore  toit. 

6.  Let  every  master-printer  certifie  what  ware- 
houses he  keeps,  and  not  change  them  without 
giving  notice. 

7.  Let  every  master-printer  set  his  name  to 
whatsoever  he  prints,  or  causes  to  be  printed,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  act. 

8.  Let  no  printer  pieeome  to  put  upon  any 
book  the  title,  marque,  or  vinnet,  of  any  other 
person  who  has  the  priviledg^  of  sole  printing 
the  same,  without  the  consent  of  the  person  so 
pririledg'd  (accoiding  to  the  late  act),  and  let 
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no  man  presume  to  print  another  man's  copy. 

9.  Let  no  printer  presume  either  to  re-print  or 
change  the  title  or  any  book  formerly  printed, 
without  licence ;  or  to  counterfeit  a  licence,  or 
Imowingly  to  put  any  man's  name  to  a  book  as 
the  author  of  it,  that  was  not  so. 

10.  Let  it  be  penall  to  antedate  any  book ;  for, 
by  so  doing,  new  books  will  be  shuffled  among 
old  ones  to  the  encrease  of  the  stock. 

11.  Let  the  price  of  books  be  regulated. 

12.  Let  no  jonmy-man  be  employ'd,  without 
a  certificate  from  the  master  where  he  wrought 
last. 

13.  Let  no  master  discharge  a  joumy-man, 
nor  hee  leave  his  master,  under  fourteen  dayes 
notice,  unlesse  by  consent. 

14.  Let  the  persons  employ'd  be  of  known 
integrity;  so  near  as  may  be;  free  of  the  sayd 
mysteries,  and  able  in  their  trades  (according  to 
the  late  act). 

But  if  sixty  presses  must  be  reduced  to 
twenty,  what  shall  all  those  people  do  for  a 
livelyhood  that  wrought  at  the  other  forty  ? 

It  is  provided  by  the  late  act,  that  as  many 
of  them  shall  be  employ'd  as  the  printers  can 
find  honest  work  for,  and  a  sufferance  of  more, 
is  but  a  toleration  of  the  rest  to  print  sedition,  so 
that  the  supemumeraryes  are  in  as  ill  a  condition 
now,  as  they  will  be  then ;  and  yet  something 
may  be  thought  upon  for  their  relief. 

There  have  been  divers  treasonous  and  sedi- 
tious pamphlets  printed  since  the  act  of  indem- 
nity; 88,  the  speeches  of  the  late  king's  judges. 
Sir  Henry  Vane's  IPretended]  Tryal;  the  Prodi- 
gits,  1  Pitt  and  2 ;  and  the  like.  Let  any  of 
these  necessitous  persons  make  known  at  whose 
request  and  for  whose  behoofe  these  or  the  like, 
seditious  libells  have  been  printed,  and  they  shall 
not  only  be  pardoned  for  having  had  a  hand  in 
it  themselves,  but  the  first  enformer  shall  upon 
proof  or  confession  be  recommended  to  the  first 
vacancy  whereof  he  is  capable  in  the  new  regu- 
lation, and  the  next  to  the  second,  and  so  suc- 
cessively :  and  moreover  a  fine  shall  be  set  upon 
the  heads  of  the  delinquents,  to  be  employ'd 
toward  the  maintenance  of  so  many  indigent 
printers  as  shall  be  interpreted  to  merit  that 
regard,  by  such  discovery. 


The  Stationers  are  not  to  be  enirttsted  mth  the 
care  of  the  Preu,for  these  following  reasons. 

1.  They  are  both  parties  and  judges ;  for 
diverse  of  them  have  brought  up  servants  to  the 
mystery  of  printing  which  they  still  retein  in  de- 
pendence :  others  again  are  both  printers  and 
stationers  themselves ;  so  that  they  are  entrusted 
(effectually)  to  search  for  their  own  copies,  to 
destroy  their  own  interests,  to  prosecute  their 
own  agents,  and  to  punish  themselves ;  for  they 
are  the  principal  authors  of  those  mischiera 
which  they  pretend  now  to  redress,  and  the  very 
persons  against  whom  the  penalties  of  this  in- 
tended regulation  are  chiefly  levelled. 

2.  It  is  not  a<Iviseable  to  rely  upon  the  honesty 
of  people  (if  it  may  be  avoided)  where  that 


honesty  is  to  their  loss;  especially  if  they  he 
such  as  have  already  given  proof  that  they  prefer 
their  private  gayn  before  the  well-fare  of  the 
publique;  which  has  been  the  stationer's  ease 
throughout  our  late  troubles,  some  few  eicoepted, 
whose  integrity  deserves  encouragement. 

3.  In  this  trust,  they  have  not  only  the  tempt- 
ation of  profit,  to  divert  them  from  their  dnty  (a 
fair  part  of  their  stock  lying  in  seditions  ware), 
but  the  means  of  transgressing  with  great  pri- 
vacy and  safety;  for,  make  tnem  overseers  of 
the  press,  and  the  printers  become  totally  at 
their  devotion ;  so  that  the  whole  trade  passes 
through  the  fingers  of  thrir  own  creatures,  whidi, 
upon  the  matter,  concludes  rather  in  a  Gomhina- 
tion,  then  a  remedy. 

4.  It  seems  a  little  too  much  to  reward  tk 
abusers  of  the  press  with  the  credit  of  superin- 
tending it ;  upon  a  confidence  that  they  that  de- 
stroyed the  Icist  king  for  their  boiefit,  will  no* 
make  it  their  businesse  to  preserve  this  to  their 
loss. 

5.  It  will  cause  a  great  disappointment  of 
searches,  when  the  persons  most  conoemed  shall 
have  it  in  their  power  to  spoyl  all,  by  notices, 
partiality,  or  delay. 

6.  As  the  effectual  regulation  of  the  press  is 
not  at  all  the  stationer's  interest,  so  is  it  strong^ 
to  be  suspected  that  it  is  as  little  their  aym :  tm 
not  one  person  has  been  fin'd,  and  but  one  pn- 
secuted,  (as  is  credibly  affirmed)  since  tbe  kte 
act,  notwithstanding  so  much  treason  and  sedi- 
tion printed  and  disperst  since  that  time. 

7.  It  is  enjoyn'd  by  the  late  act "  that  no  man 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  master-printer,  until 
they  who  were  at  that  time  actuaUy  master- 
printers,  shall  be  by  death  or  otherwise  reduced 
to  the  number  of  twenty  :"  which  provision  not- 
withstanding, several  persons  have  since  tint 
time  been  suffer'd  to  set  up  matters;  w]nA 
gives  to  understand  that  the  reducing  of  the 
presses  to  a  limited  number  is  not  alt4^ether  the 
stationers  purpose. 

The  Printers  are  not  to  be  entrusted  trith  tie 
Government  of  the  Press. 

1.  All  the  arguments  already  objected  against 
the  stationers,  hold  good  also  against  the  pnnten, 
but  not  fully  so  strong.  That  is,  Uiey  are  both 
partyes  and  judges.  Self-ended,  (upon  experi- 
ment) under  the  temptation  of  profit.  Offendeis, 
as  well  as  the  stationers ;  and,  in  all  abases  of 
die  presse,  confederate  with  them.  Beade, 
they  will  have  the  same  influence  upon  searches; 
and  they  have  probably  as  little  stomack  to  a 
regulation,  as  the  other.  Tis  true,  the  printer's 
interest  is  not  so  great  as  the  stationers;  for 
where  hee  gets  (it  may  be)  20  or  25  in  the  100 
for  printing  an  unlawful  book,  the  other  doubles, 
nay  many  times  trebles  his  mony  by  selling  it: 
yet  neveithelesse  the  printer's  benefit  lyes  at 
stake  too. 

2.  It  were  a  bard  matter  to  pick  out  twenty 
master-printers  who  are  both  free  of  the  trade,  a 
ability  to  menage  it,  and  of  integrity  to  be  ai- 
trusted  with  it :  most  of  the  honester  sort  beiiig 
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impoverished  by  the  late  times,  and  the  f^ieat 
business  of  the  press  being  engrass'd  by  Oliver's 
creatures. 

But  they  propose  to  undertake  the  work  upon 
condition  to  be  incorporate.  That  is,  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  company  of  stationers,  and  to 
be  made  a  society  by  themselves.  It  may  be 
answered,  that  it  would  be  with  them  as  'tis 
with  other  incoroorate  societies :  they  would  be 
true  to  the  publique,  so  far  as  stands  with  the 
particular  rood  of  the  company.  But  evidently 
their  gain  lyes  the  other  way  :  and  for  a  state  to 
erect  a  corporation  that  shall  bring  so  great  a 
danger  upon  the  publique,  and  not  one  peny 
into  the  treasury,  to  ballance  the  hazzard,  were 
a  proceeding  not  ordinary. 

But  they  offer  to  give  security,  and  to  be 
lyable  to  fines.  Let  that  be  done,  whether  they 
be  ittcoiporate  or  no.  In  case  of  failer,  they'll 
be  content  to  lose  their  privileges.  What  signi- 
fies that,  but  only  a  stronger  obligation  to  a 
closer  confederacy  ?  Tis  true,  the  printers  in  a 
distinct  and  regelated  society  may  do  some  good 
as  to  the  general  business  of  printing,  and  within 
the  sphere  of  that  particular  profession  :  but  the 
question  is  here,  how  to  prevent  a  publique  mis- 
chief, not  how  to  promote  a  private  trade.  But 
are  not  printers  the  fittest  instruments  in  searches  ? 
They  are,  without  dispute,  necessary  assistants, 
either  for  retriving  conceal'd  pamphlets,  or  for 
examination  of  work  in  the  mettle,  but  whether 
it  be  either  for  the  honour,  or  safety,  of  the  pub- 
lique, to  place  so  great  a  trust  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  that  quality,  and  interest,  is  submitted 
to  better  judgments. 

To  conclude,  both  printers  and  stationers, 
under  colour  of  offering  a  ser>-ice  to  the  pub- 
lique, do  effectually  but  design  one  upon  another. 
Tne  printers  would  beat  down  the  bookselling 
trade,  by  denaging  the  press  as  themselves 
please,  and  by  working  upon  their  own  copies. 
The  stationers,  on  the  otner  side,  they  would 
subject  the  printers  to  be  absolutely  their  slaves ; 
which  they  have  effected  in  a  large  measure 
already,  by  so  encreasing  the  number,  that  the 
one  half  must  either  play  the  knaves  or  starve. 

The  expedient  for  this,  must  be  some  way  to 
disengage  the  printers  from  that  servile  and 
mercenary  dependence  upon  the  stationers,  nnto 
which  they  are  at  present  subjected.  The  true 
state  of  the  business  being  as  tollows  : — 

1.  The  number  of  master-printers  is  computed 
to  be  about  sixty,*  whereas  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  would  dispateh  all  the  honest  work  of  the 
nation. 

2.  These  sixty  master-printers  have  above  one 
hundred  apprentices;  (tnat  is,  at  least  twenty 
more  than  tney  ought  to  have  by  the  law.) 

3.  There  are,  beside  aliens,  and  those  that  are 
free  of  other  trades,  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  joumy-men,  of  which  number  at  least  thirty 
are  superfluous ;  to  which  thirty  there  will  be 


*  AcooidiDK  to  the  booka  of  the  stationen'  comjanT, 
May  II,  iMs,  there  were  fifty-nine  persons  in  and  about 
London,  exerclsiOK  the  trade  of  matter  prtotert. 


added  about  thirty-six  more,  besides  above  fifty 
supernumerary  apprentices,  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  master-printers  to  twenty-four.  So  that 
upon  the  whole  reckoning,  there  will  be  left  a 
matter  of  sixty  joumy-men  and  fifty  apprentices 
to  provide  for,  a  part  of  which  charge  might 
very  reasonably  be  laid  upon  those  who  bound 
or  took  any  of  the  said  number,  as  apprentices, 
contrary  to  the  limitation  set  by  authority. 

These  supernumerary  printers  were  at  first 
introduced  by  the  booksellers,  as  a  sure  way  to 
bring  them  both  to  their  prices  and  purposes  ; 
for  &e  number  being  greater  then  could  honestly 
live  upon  the  trade,  the  printers  were  enforc'd 
either  to  print  treason,  or  sedition,  if  the  stationer 
offered  it,  or  to  want  lawful  work,  by  which 
necessity  on  the  one  side,  and  power  on  tne  other, 
the  combination  became  exceeding  dangerous, 
and  so  it  still  continues ;  but  how  to  dissolve  it, 
whether  by  barely  disincorporating  the  company 
of  stationers,  and  subjecting  the  printers  to  rules 
apart,  and  by  themselves;  or  by  making  them 
two  distinct  companies,  I  do  not  meddle. 

This  only  may  be  offer'd,  that  iu  case  those 
privileges  and  benefits  should  be  granted  to  both 
stationers  and  printers,  which  they  themselves 
desire  in  point  of  trade ;  yet  in  regard  that  seve- 
ral interests  are  concem'd,  that  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  one  side,  and  only  that  of  the  comptmies 
on  the  other :  it  is  but  reason  that  there  should 
be  several  superintending  powers,  and  that  the 
smaller  interest  should  give  place,  and  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  greater:  tliat  is,  the  master  and 
wardens  to  menage  the  business  of  their  respec- 
tive trade,  but  withall,  to  be  subjected  to  some 
superior  officer,  that  should  over-look  them  both 
on  behalf  of  the  publique. 

As  the  powers  of  licensing  books  are  by  the 
late  act  vested  iu  several  persons,  with  regard  to 
the  several  subjects  those  books  treat  of;  so  may 
there  likewise  be  several  agents  authoris'd  and 
appointed  for  the  care  of  the  press,  touchins 
these  several  particulars,  under  the  name  and 
title  of  surveyors  of  the  press :  and  every  distinct 
surveyor  to  keep  himself  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  province.    As  for  example : 

1 .  The  lord  chancellour,  or  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England  for  the  time  being,  the 
lords  chief  justices,  and  lord  chief  baron  for  the 
time  being,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  are  specially 
authoris'd  to  license,  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
substitutes,  all  books  concerning  the  common 
laws  of  this  kingdom. 

Let  there  be  one  surveigher  of  the  press  con- 
stituted peculiarly  for  that  subject 

2.  All  books  of  divinity,  physique,  philosophy, 
or  whatsoever  other  science,  or  art,  are  to  be 
licensed  by  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  lord  bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
or  one  of  them,  or  by  their,  or  one  of  their  ap- 
pointments, or  by  either  one  of  the  chancellours, 
or  vice-chancellours  of  either  of  the  universities, 
for  the  time  being. 

Let  three  othw  surveigfaers  of  the  press  be 
likewise  authorized  for  these  particulars. 

3.  All  books  concerning  heraldry,  titles  of 
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honuur,  and  anns,  or  conceminK  the  office  of 
eail-nuusball,  are  to  be  licens'd  by  the  earl- 
mushall  for  the  time  being ;  or  in  case  there 
shall  not  Aen  be  an  earl-maishall,  by  the  three 
kings  of  arms,  or  any  two  of  them,  whereof 
g^aiter  to  be  one.  This  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
another  surreighei's  care. 

4.  Books  of  history,  poUtiques,  state-affairs, 
and  aU  other  miscellanies,  or  treatises,  not  com- 
prehended under  the  powers  before  mentioned, 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  to  be  allow'd  by  themselves,  or 
one  of  them,  or  by  their,  or  one  of  their  ap- 
pointments. 

The  care  of  the  press  concerning  these  parti- 
culars may  be  another  surveigher's  business ;  so 
that  six  persons  may  do  the  whole  work,  with 
good  order  and  security.  Three  substitutes  for 
uxe  bishops,  and  chancellours,  and  one  a-piece 
for  the  rest.  A  word  now  touching  the  encou- 
ragement of  these  officers,  and  then  concerning 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  offenders,  and  re- 
wards to  be  granted  to  enlormers. 

The  in  warn  motive  to  all  publiqne  and  honour- 
able actions,  must  be  taken  for  granted  to  be  a 
principle  of  loyalty  and  justice :  but  the  question 
IS  here  concerning  outward  encouragements  to 
this  particular  charge.  There  must  be  benefit 
and  power.  Benefit,  that  a  man  may  live 
honestly  upon  the  employment ;  and  power,  for 
the  credit  and  execution  of  the  trust 

The  benefit  must  arise  partly  from  some  cer- 
tain and  standing  fee ;  and  in  pajrt  from  accessory 
and  contingent  advantages,  which  will  be  but 
few,  and  small,  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  and 
charge  of  the  employment :  for  there  must  be, 
first,  a  constant  attendance,  and  a  dayly  labour 
in  hunting  out,  and  over-looking  books  and 
presses;  and  secondly,  a  continual  expense  in  the 
enterteynment  of  instruments  for  discovery  and 
intelligence,  which,  being  deducted  out  of  the 
pittances  of  licenses  and  forfeitures,  will  leave  the 
surveigher  a  very  small  proportion  for  his  peyns. 

The  next  thing  is  a  power  to  execute;  without 
which,  the  law  is  dead,  and  the  officer  ridiculous. 

Now  concerning  penalties  and  rewards: — 

1 .  The  geyn  of  printing  some  books  is  ten  times 
greater,  if  they  scape,  ^en  the  loss,  if  they  be 
taken ;  so  that  the  damage  bearing  such  a  dis- 
proportion to  the  profit,  is  rather  an  allurement 
to  offend,  then  a  discouragement. 

2.  As  the  punishment  is  too  small  for  the 
offender,  so  is  the  reward  also  for  the  enibimer; 
for  reckon  the  time,  trouble,  and  monev,  which 
it  shall  cost  the  prosecutor  to  recover  ois  allot- 

.  ment,  he  shall  sit  down  at  last  a  loser  by  the 
bargain,  and  more  than  that,  he  loses  his  credit 
.  ana  employment,  over  and  above,  as  a  betrayer 
of  his  fellows ;  so  great  is  the  power  and  confi- 
dence of  the  delinquent  party. 

The  way  to  help  this,  is  to  augment  both  the 
punishment  and  the  reward,  and  to  provide  that 
the  inflicting  of  the  one,  and  the  ooteyning  of 
the  other,  may  be  both  easie  and  certain ;  for  to 
impose  a  pentutr,  and  to  leave  the  way  of  raysing 


impose  a  penaitr,  ana  to  ieavetne  way  oi  rayt 
it  so  tedious  and  difficult,  as  in  this  easfi  hitni 


lerto 


it  is,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  if  tlie  ea- 
former  will  spend  ten  pound,  'tis  possible  he  mav 
recover  five ;  and  so  uie  prosecutor  nanst  impost 
a  greater  penalty  upon  himself  then  the  law  doe 
upon  the  offender,  or  else  all  comes  to  Dothinf . 

An  expedient  for  this  inconvenience  is  hi^ilr 
necessary;  and  why  may  not  the  oaUh  of  om 
credible  witness  or  more,  before  a  maater  of  ife 
chancery,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  serve  tea  a 
conviction.  Especially  the  person  accused,  beinir 
left  at  libertv  before  such  oath  taken,  either  u 
appeal  to  the  privy-council,  or  to  abide  the 
decision.  Now  to  the  several  sorts  of  penaltiei, 
and  to  the  application  of  them. 

The  ordirauy  penalties  I  find  to  be  theae:— 
Death,  mutilation,  imprisonment,  bajusfameiiL 
corporal  peyns,  disgrace,  pecuniary  mulcts; 
which  penalties  are  to  be  apply'd  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  to  the  oonditin 
of  the  delinquent.  The  offence  is  either  blas- 
phemy, here8ie,schunn,  treason,  sedition,  scandal, 
or  contempt  of  authority. 

The  delinqnents  are  the  advisers,  antlms, 
compilers,  waters,  printers,  correctors,  stitchos. 
and  binders,  of  unlawful  books  and  pamphlet!.: 
together  with  all  publishers,  dispeisers,  and  oob- 
ccauers  of  them  m  general,  and  all  atadanen, 
poets,  hackny-ooachmen,  carryers,  boatmoi,  ais- 
rineis,  hawkers,  mereury-women,  pedlers,  uai 
ballad-singeis,  so  offending,  in  particular. 

Penalties  of  disg^mce  ordinaniy  in  practice  an 
many,  and  more  may  be  added. 

Pillory,  stocks,  whipping,  carting,  stigmatiz- 
ing, disableipent  to  bear  office  or  testimmn. 
publique  recantation,  standing  under  tbe  gal- 
lows with  a  rope  about  the  neck  at  a  publiqne 
execution,disfianchisement(if  fiee-men),  caahia- 
ing  (if  sooldiers),  degrading  (if  persons  of  coe-  j 
dition),  wearing  some  badge  of  infamy,  oondem- 
nation  to  work  either  in  mines,  plantations,  or 
houses  of  correction. 

Under  the  head  of  pecuniary  mulcts,  axe  com- 
prehended forfeitures,  confiscations,  loss  of  any     j 
beneficial  office  or  employment,  incapacity  to     ' 
hold  or  enjoy  any;  and  finally,  all  damages 
accruing,  and  impos'd,  as  a  punishment  for  some 
offence. 

Touching  the  other  penalties  hefoR-mention'd,     \ 
it  suffices  only  to  have  nam'd  them,  and  so  to     j 
proceed  to  the  application  of  them,  with  respect 
to  the  crime,  and  to  the  offender. 

The  penalty  ought  to  bear  proportion  to  the 
malice,  and  influence  of  the  offence,  but  with 
respect  to  tbe  offender  too ;  for  the  same  puoiab- 
ment  (unless  it  be  death  itself)  is  not  the  sane 
thing  to  several  persons,  and  it  may  be  proper 
enough  to  punish  one  man  in  his  purse,  anototr 
in  his  credit,  a  third  in  his  body,  and  ^  for  d» 
same  offence.  The  grand  delinquents  are,tke 
authors  or  compilers  (which  I  reckon  as  all  one) 
theprinteiB,  and  stationers. 

lor  the  authors,  nothing  can  be  too  severe 
that  stands  with  humanity  and  consdence. 
I.  Tis  the  way  to  cut  off  the  fountain  of  oar 
troubles.  2.  There  are  not  many  of  them  in  u 
age,  and  so  the  less  work  to  do. 
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The  printer  and  stationer  come  next,  who, 
beside  tne  common  penalties  of  mony,  loss  of 
copies,  or  printing  materials,  may  be  subjected 
to  the«e  farther  punishments. 

Let  them  forfeit  the  best  copy  they  have,  at 
the  choice  of  that  surreigher  of  the  press  under 
whose  cognisance  the  offence  lyes ;  the  profit 
-whereof  the  said  officer  shall  see  thus  distributed, 
one  third  to  the  Idng,  a  second  to  the  enformer, 
reserring  the  remainder  to  himself. 

In  some  cases,  they  may  be  condemn'd  to  wear 
some  visible  badge,  or  marque  of  ignominy,  as  a 
halter  instead  of  a  hatbano,  one  stocking  blew 
and  another  red ;  a  blew  bonnet  with  a  r^  T  or 
S  upon  it,  to  denote  the  crime  to  be  either  trea- 
son or  section :  and  if  at  any  time  the  person  so 
condemned  shall  be  found  without  the  said 
badge  or  marque  during  the  time  of  his  obliga- 
tiou  to  wear  h,  let  him  incurre  some  further 
penalty,  pronded  only,  that  if  within  the  said 
time  he  shall  discover  and  seize,  or  cause  to  be 
seized,  any  author,  printer,  or  stationer,  liable  at 
the  time  of  that  discovery  and  seizure,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  the  matter  of  treasonous  or 
seditious  pamphlets,  the  offender  aforesaid  shall, 
from  the  time  of  that  discovery  be  discha^d 
from  wearing  it  any  longer. 

This  proposal  may  seem  phontastique  at  first 
sight;  but  certainly  there  are  many  men  who 
had  rather  suffer  any  other  pnnishment  than  be 
made  publiqnely  ridiculous. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  run  through  every 
particular,  and  to  direct  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  degree  these  and  other  offenders  in  the  like 
kind  shall  be  punished,  so  as  to  limit  and  appro- 
priate the  punishment;  but  it  shall  suffice,  hav- 
ing specifi'd  the  several  sorts  of  offenders  and 
offences,  to.have  lud  down  likewise  the  several 
species  of  penalties,  sortable  to  every  man's  con- 
dition and  crime. 

Concemingrewards,  something  is  said  already, 
and  I  shall  only  add  for  a  conclusion,  that  they 
are  every  jot  as  necessary  as  punishments,  and 
ought  to  be  various,  according  to  the  several 
needs,  tempers,  and  qualities,  of  the  persons 
upon  whom  they  are  to  be  conferr'd.  Mony  is 
a  reward  for  one,  honour  for  another;  and  either 
of  these  misplac'd,  would  appear  rather  a 
mockery  than  a  benefit." — the  end. 

The  powers  which  he  obtained  by  the  above 
appointment  were  the  sole  licensing  of  all  bal- 
lads, charts,  printed  portraictures,  printed  pic- 
tures, books,  and  papers;  except  books  concern- 
ing common  law,  affairs  of  state,  heraldrv,  titles 
of  honours,  and  arms,  the  office  of  Earl  Mar- 
shal, books  of  divinity,  physick,  philosophy, 
arts  and  sciences,  and  such  as  are  granted  to 
his  mi^esty's  peculiar  printer;  and  except  such 
books  as  by  a  late  act  of  parliament  are  other- 
wise appomted  to  be  licensed.  He  had  also  a 
grant  of  "  all  the  sole  privilege  of  writing,  print- 
ings and  publishing,  all  narratives,  advertise- 
ments, mercuries,  intelligencers,  diumals,  and 
other  books  of  public  intdligence;  and  printing 
all  ballads,  plays,  maps,  charts,  portraictures, 
and  pictures,  not  previously  printed;  and  all 


briefs  for  collections,  playbills,  quacksalvers  bills, 
custom  and  excise  bills,  post-omce  bills,  creditors 
bills  and  tickets  in  England  and  Wales;  with 
power  to  search  far  and  seize  unlicensed  and 
treasonable,  schismatical  and  scandalous  books 
and  papers." — BagforcPi  Collections,  in  Harl. 
MamueripU,  5910,  vol.  ii. 

The  first-fruits  of  this  new  appointment  ap- 
peared in  the  Intelligeaeer ;  puUished  for  the 
satisfaction  and  informaticm  of  the  Pe(n>le,  with 
privilege.  By  Roger  L'Estrange,  Esq.  Noa.  1  and 
2,  Au^.  31,  and  Sept.  3;  and  on  the  Thursday 
followmp;  appeared  the  Netca,  published  for 
satisfaction  and  information  of  the  people,  with. 
Privilege.  No.  1.  Thus  the  Intelligencer,  and 
the  Newee,  continued  to  be  published,  the  one 
on  Monday,  the  other  on  Thursday,  till  the 
beginning  of  Jan.  1666  ;  when  the  publication 
of  L'Estrange  was  superceded  by  the  Gazelle. 

The  Prospectvt  prefixed  br  sir  Rog^r  L'Es- 
trange to  the  first  number  of  the  Intelligencer, 
far  from  the  modem  refinements  of  the  present 
day,  sets  out  bv  treating  its  readers  with  perfect 
contempt;  with  a  gross  insult  on  the  public 
taste ;  and  by  such  restrictions  on  the  lib^y  of 
the  press,  as  in  these  times  of  real  liberty  would 
not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  "  His  sacred 
majesty,"  says  the  important  patentee,  "  having 
been  lately  and  graciously  pleased  to  grant  and 
commit  the  privilege  of  publishing  aU  intelli- 
gence, together  wi&  the  survey  and  inspection 
of  the  press,*  to  one  and  the  same  person ;  it  may 
be  good  discretion,  I  suppose,  for  the  person  so 
intrusted,  to  begin  (as  his  first  step  toward  the 
work)  with  some  considerations  and  advertise- 
ments, by  way  of  preamble  and  introduction  to 
the  future  order  and  settiement  of  the  whole 
affair.  First,  as  to  the  point  of  printed  intelli- 
g^ce,  I  do  declare  myself,  (as  I  hope  I  may,  in 
a  matter  left  so  absolutely  mdifferent,  whether 
any  or  none)  that,  supposing  the  press  in  order, 
the  people  in  their  right  wits,  and  news  or  no 
news  to  be  the  question,  a  public  Mercury  should 
never  have  my  vote ;  because  I  think  it  makes 
the  multitude  too  familiar  with  the  actions  and 
counsels  of  their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and 
censorious,  and  gives  them,  not  only  an  inch, 
but  a  kind  of  colourable  right  and  licence  to  be 
meddling  with  the  government.  All  which  (sup- 
posing as  before  supposed)  does  not  vet  hinder, 
but  that  in  this  juncture  a  paper  of  tnat  quality 
may  be  both  safe  and  expedient ;  truly,  if  I 
should  say  necessary,  perhaps  the  case  would 
bear  it ;  for  certainly  there  is  not  any  thing  which 
at  this  instant  more  imports  his  mtgesty's  service 
and  the  publick,  than  to  redeem  the  vulgar 
from  their  former  mistakes  and  delusions,  and  to 
preserve  them  from  the  like  for  the  time  to 
come :  to  both  which  purposes  the  prudent 
management  of  a  Gazette^  may  contribute  in 
a  very  high  degree:  so  that,  upon  the  main,  I 
perceive  the  tUng  requisite,  and  (for  ought  1 


*  L'Estnnge  lint  ocean  In  the  Btattonen'  booka,  la  tiie 
dULiBcter  of  a  licenser,  Oct.  30,  1003.  Hli  predeceaaor 
waa  ilr  John  Birkenhead. 

t  Tbii  WM  beftxre  that  title  wa*  adopted  in  England. 
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can  see  yet)  once  a  week  may  do  the  business, 
for  I  intend  to  utter  my  news  hj  weiglit,  and 
not  by  measure.  Yet  if  I  shall  nnd,  when  my 
hand  is  in,  and  after  the  planting  and  securing 
■  of  my  correspondents,  and  the  matter  will  fairly 
furnish  more,  without  either  uncertainty,  repe- 
tition, or  impertinence,  I  shall  keep  myself  free 
to  double  at  pleasure.  One  book  a  week  may  be 
expected  however ;  to  be  published  every  Thurs- 
day, and  finished  upon  the  Tuesday  night,  leav- 
ing Wednesday  entire  for  the  printing  it  off. 
The  way  as  to  the  vent,  that  has  been  found  most 
beneficial  to  the  master  of  the  book,  has  been  to 
cry  and  expose  it  about  the  streets,  by  mercuries 
and  hawkers;  but  whether  that  way  be  so  ad- 
visable in  some  other  respects,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion :  for,  under  countenance  of  that  employment, 
is  carried  on  the  private  trade  of  treasonous  and 
seditious  libels ;  nor,  effectually,  has  any  thing 
considerable  been  dispersed,  agamst  either  church 
or  state,  without  the  aid  and  privity  of  this  sort 
of  people.  Wberefore,  without  ample  assurance 
and  security  against  this  inconvenience,  I  shall 
adventure  to  steer  another  course.  In  the  mean 
time,  to  prevent  mischief  (as  far  as  in  me  lies), 
and  for  their  encouragement  that  shall  discover 
it,  take  these  advertisements  of  encouragement 
to  the  discovery  of  unlawful  printing: — I.  If 
any  person  can  give  notice,  and  make  proof,  of 
■  any  printing  press  erected  and  being  in  any  pri- 
vate place,  hole,  or  comer,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  the  regulating 
of  printing  and  printing  presses ;  let  him  repair 
with  such  notice,  and  maJce  proof  thereof,  to  the 
surveyor  of  the  press,  at  his  office  at  the  Gun  in 
Ivy-laue,  and  he  shall  have  forty  shillings  for 
his  pains,  with  what  assurance  oi  secrecy  him- 
self shall  desire. — ^2.  If  any  such  person  as  afore- 
said shall  discover  to  the  said  surveyor  any  sedi- 
tious or  unlawful  book  to  be  upon  such  a  private 
press  imprinting,  and  withal  give  his  aid  to  the 
seizing  of  the  copies  and  the  offenders ;  his  re- 
ward shall  be  five  pounds. — 3.  For  the  discovery 
and  proof  of  any  thing  printing  without  authority 
or  licence,  although  in  any  public  house,  ten 
shillings.— 4.  For  the  discovery  and  proof  of  any 
seditious  or  unlawful  book  to  be  sold  or  dispersed 
by  any  of  the  mercuries  or  hawkers,  the  informer 
shall  have  five  shillings." 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  papers  of  sir 
Rog^r  L'Estrange  contained  more  information, 
more  entertainment,  and  more  advertisements  of 
importance,  than  any  succeeding  paper  whatever, 
previotis  to  the  golden  age  of  letters,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne. 

1663,  Feb.  20.  At  ihe  sessions  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  John  Twynn,  printer,  was  indicted 
for  high  treason;  and  Thomas  Brewster, 
bookseller;  Simon  Dover,  printer;  and  Na- 
THAN  Brooks,  bookbinder,  for  misdemeanors. 
The  act  laid  in  the  indictment  was  the  printing 
of  a  seditious,  poisonous,  and  scandalous  book, 
entitled,  A  Treatise  of  the  execution  of  Justice 
is  as  well  the  peoples  as  the  magistrates'  duty ; 
and  if  the  magistrates  prevent  judgment,  then  the 


people  are  hontnd  J>y  the  law  of  God  to 
judgment  uiithout  them,  and  <q°o>>   than.     Tkr 
sentence  upon  Twynn  was,  "That  be    be  led 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  aad 
from  thence  to  be  drawn  upon  an  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  and  there  to  be  banged  br 
the  neck,  and  being  alive,  to  be  cut  down,  and 
his  privy  members  to  be  cut  off,  his  entnils  to 
be  taken  out  of  his  body,  and  he  liring',  the  same 
to  be  burnt  before  his  eyes ;  his  head  to  be  c^t 
off,  his  body  to  be  divided  into  foui  quartcK. 
and  his  head  and  quarters  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  king's  majestv." — Simon 
Dover,  Thomas  Brewster,  and  Nathan  Brooks. 
were  further  indicted  for  printing  and  publisfaine 
one  book,  called,  The  Speeches  and  JPrasfers  »f 
Harrison,  Cook,  Hugh  Peters,  and  otkers  cm- 
demned  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Kist^i  aaj 
another  book,  called  The  Phanix ;  or,  Solewu 
League  and  Covenant.    They  were  again  found 
guilty,  and  lord  chief  justice  Hyde,  in  passia<: 
sentence,  made  the  following  remark  : — "  You 
three,    Thomas  Brewster,  Simon    Dover,  and 
Nathan  Brooks ;  you  have  been  severally  indicted 
for  a  heinous  ana  great  offence :  Brewster,  yaa 
have  been  indicted  for  two  several  books,  as  fall 
of  villany,   and  slander,  and  reproach    to   tbr 
king  and  government,  as  p<Msibly  can  be :  And 
I  will  tell  vou  all  three,  it  is  the  king's  great 
mercy  you  have  not  been  indicted  capitally ;  for 
every  one  of  those  are  books  filled  with  treason. 
and  you  for  publishing  of  them,  by  strictness  of 
law,  have  forfeited  your  lives  and  all    to   the 
king:  It  is  bis  clemency  towards  you.     Yoa 
may  see  the  king's  purposes;   he    desires    la 
reform,  not  to  ruin  his  subjects.    The  press  i» 
gptown  so  common,  and  men  take  the  boldnents 
print  whatever  is  brought  to  them,  let  it  concern 
whom  it  will,  it  is  him  time  examples  be  made. 
I  must  let  you  and  all  men  know,  by  the  couise 
of  the  common  law,  before  this  new  act  «as 
made,  for  a  printer,  or  any  other,   nnder  the 
pretence  of  printing,  to  publish  that  which  is  a 
reproach  to  the  king,  to  the  state,  to  bis  goveni- 
ment,  to  the  church,  nay  to  a  particular  persoo, 
it  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour.     He  most 
not  say  He  knew  not  what  was  in  it;  that  b  no 
answer  in  law.    I  speak  this,  because  I  would 
have  men  avoid  this  for  time  to  comp,  and  not 
think  to  shelter  themselves  under  such  a  pre- 
tence.   I  will  not  spend  time  in  discoursing  of 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  it  hath  been  declared 
already ;  it  is  so  high,  that  truly  the  highest 
punishment  that  by  law  may  be  justly  inflictal, 
is  due  to  you.     But,  Thomas  Brewster,  your 
offence  is  double :  Therefore  the  judgement  of 
the  court  is, 

"  That  you  shall  pay  to  the  king,  for  these 
offences  committed,  an  hundred  marks:  And 
for  you  (the  other  two),  Simon  Dover  and 
Nathan  Brooks,  you  shall  pay  either  of  you  a 
fine  of  forty  marks  to  the  king. 

"  You  shall  each  of  you  severally  stand  upon 
the  pillory  from  eleven  to  one  of  the  clock  in  one 
place  at  the  Exchange,  and  another  day  (tlie 
same  space  of  time)  in   Smithfield ;   and  yon 
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shall  have  «  paper  set  over  vour  hats,  declaring 
your  offence,  tor  printing  and  publishing  scanda- 
lous, treasonable,  and  factious  books  against  the 
Icing  and  state. 

"  You  shall  be  committed  till  the  next  gaol- 
delivery  without  bail ;  and  then  yoa  shall  make 
an  open  confession  and  acknowlragment  of  your 
ofiences  in  such  words  as  shall  be  directed  you. 

"  And  afterwards  you  shall  remain  prisoners 
during  the  king's  pleasure :  And  when  you  are 
dischuged,  you  shall  put  in  good  security  by 
recognizances,  yourself  £400  a-piece,  and  two 
securities  each  of  you  of  jG2(iO  a-piece,  not  to 
print  or  publish  anv  books,  but  such  as  shall  be 
allowed  of."  And  thisis  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

1663,  April  8.  This  is  the  date  of  the  fint 
printed  play  bill  that  was  issued  from  Dniry 
lane  theatre.  The  play  was  the  Humoroat 
Lieutenant,  and  commenced  at  three  o'clock. 
The  prices  of  admission  were,  boxes,  it.  pit,  2(. 
middle  gallery,  \i.  6d.  gallery,  Is. 

Previous  to  this  the  announcement  of  the 
evening's  or  rather  afternoon's  entertainment, 
was  not  circulated  by  the  medium  of  a  diurnal 
newspaper,  as  at  present,  but  broadsides  were 
pasted  up  at  the  comers  of  the  street  to  attract 
the  passer-by.  The  puritanical  author  of  a 
Treatise  agairul  Idlenets,  Vaine  Placet,  and 
Interludes,  printed  in  black  letter,  without  date, 
but  possibly  anterior  to  1687,  proffers  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  the  practice. — ^"They  use," 
says  he,  in  his  tirade  against  the  phiyeis,  "  to 
set  up  their  bills  upon  postes  some  certain  dayes 
before,  to  admonish  the  people  to  make  resort  to 
their  theatres,  that  they  may  thereby  be  the 
better  furnished,  and  the  people  prepared  to  fill 
their  purses  with  their  treasures."  The  whim- 
sical John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  under  the 
head  of  Wit  and  Mirth,  also  alludes  to  the  cus- 
tom.— "Master  Nat  Field,  the  player,  riding  up 
Fleet-street  at  a  great  pace,  a  gentleman  called 
him,  and  asked  what  play  was  played  that  day. 
He  being  angry  to  be  stay'd  on  so  frivolous  a 
demand,  answered,  that  he  might  see  what  play 
was  plaied  on  every  poste.  I  cry  your  mercy,  said 
the  gentleman,  I  took  you  for  a  poste,  you  rode 
so  fast." 

It  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  the  emolu- 
ments of  itinerant  players  could  not  afford  the 
convenience  of  a  printed  bill,  and  hence  from 
necessity  arose  the  practice  of  announcing  the 
play  by  beat  of  drum.  Will.  Slye,  who  attended 
Kempe  in  the  provincial  enactment  of  his  "  Nine 
Men  of  Gotham,"  is  figured  with  a  drum. 
Parolles,  in  Shakspeare's  "  All's  Well  that  ends 
Well,"  alludes  to  this  occupation  of  some  of 
Will.  Slye's  fellows,  "Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the 
drum  before  the  English  comedians." 

Id  the  "Twelfth  Night,"  Malvolio  says, 
"  Hell  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post," 
&c.  It  was  the  custom  for  that  officer  to  have 
large  posts  set  up  at  his  door  as  an  indication  of 
his  office,  the  original  of  which  was,  that  the 
luBg's  proclamations  and  other  public  acts  might 
be  affixed  thereto.  From  these  terms  are  derived 
the  modem  name  of  posting-bills. 


1663.  An  act  was  passed,  which  amongst 
other  obnoxious  clauses,  directed  that,  in  future, 
"Every  printer  should  send  three  copies  of  every 
book  new  printed,  or  reprinted  with  additions,  to 
the  stationers'  company,  to  be  sent  to  the  king's 
library,  and  the  vice  chancellors  of  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  first 
entry  of  books  on  the  stationers'  records,  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  December,  1663. 

1663.  A  precept  from  the  lord  mayor  was  re- 
ceived, for  sending  ten  membras  of  the  company 
of  stationers,  substantially  horsed,  and  apparelled 
in  velvet  coats  and  chains  of  gold,  to  attend  his 
lordship,  and  wait  on  the  king  and  queen,  at 
their  return  from  their  progress.  A  court  was 
accordingly  called  for  their  nomination. 

1663.  Nov.  20.  Mercurixu  Riuticus.  In  this 
paper  appears  the  following  singular  advertise- 
ment: Newly  published,  the  second  part  of 
Hudibras,  by  the  author  of  the  former,  which, 
if  possible,  has  cut  down  the  first.  Sold  hj 
John  Merlin  and  James  AUestiy,  at  the  Beu, 
St.  Paul's  church  yard. 

Pepys,  in  his  Diary  of  the  date  of  Nov.  28, 
says,  "To  Paul's  church  yard,  and  there  looked 
ova  the  second  part  of  HiidU>ras,  which  I  buy 
not,  but  to  borrow  to  read,  to  see  if  it  be  as  good 
as  tlie  first,  which  the  world  cried  up,  thou^  it 
hath  a  good  liking  in  me." 

1664,  March  10.  A  Tryal  of  Wxtchet,*  at  the 
Assizes  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  Before  sir  Matthew  Hale, 
knt.  Then  {ord  chief  baron  of  bis  majesty's 
court  of  exchequer.  Taken  by  a  person  then 
attending  the  coud.  London  :  Printed  for  Wil- 
liam Shrewsbery,  at  the  Bible,  in  Duck  lane. 
1682.  This  curious  tract,  with  many  others, 
have  been  lately  reprinted,  with  an  Appendix, 
at  the  private  press  of  Charles  Clark,  at  Great 
Totham,  Essex.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Only  one  hun- 
dred copies  were  printed.  London :  Longman 
and  Co.  The  reprints  of  Mr.  Clark  (author  of 
Epsom  Races,  a  poem)  are  very  well  executed, 
and  do  gr^at  credit  to  his  typographical  skill,  as 
well  as  to  his  judgment  and  learning.  They 
are  only  printed  upon  one  side  the  paper. 

1664.  CoOTOTonPrayer  in  the  Welch  language, 
black  letter.    London. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  book  is  wrote  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  Memorandum,  that  "Peter  Boovel, 
the  undertaker  of  this  book  was  a  Presbyterian 
bookseller  at  Chester,  and  often  bragged  of  com- 
paring the  king  to  an  owl,  the  roy^  family  to 
craneb,  and  the  clergy  and  their  followers  to  apes, 
by  the  capitals  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  ser- 
vice at  the  beginning  of  these  prayers." 

The  black  letter  at  this  time  began  to  give 


*  The  Discovery  of  Witcha^  in  answer  io  severatt  Que- 
riea  tafetp  delivered  to  the  judges  of  Aetitee  for  the  county 
of  Norfotk  I  and  now  published  by  Matthoe  Hapkint,  of 
Mannington,  Eesex,  Witch  Findrr.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whote  nation.  London,  1617.  Reprinted  Terbatim,  with 
an  Appendix  from  the  original  edition,  with  a  portrait  of 
Hopkuti,  from  a  print  in  the  Pepr»an  library  at  Magda- 
len college,  Cambridge.  Printed  at  the  private  press  of 
Charles  Clarli,  Great  Totham,  Essex.  London :  Lon|-- 
<  man  and  Co.  Svo.  is.  Sd.   Printed  on  one  side  the  papc 
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way  to  the  roman.  Beza's  Bible,  in  small  4to. 
was  one  of  the  first  which  appeared  in  this  let- 
ter, with  small  neat  wooden  cuts. 

1664.  From  a  newspaper  printed  in  this  year, 
we  obtain  an  account  of  the  extent  of  bookselling 
carried  on  in  Little  Britain,  London.  It  says 
460  pamphlets  were  published  there  within  four 
years.  Bookselling  in  Little  Britain  might  have 
emanated  from  John  Day,  the  eminent  printer, 
who  lived  over  Aldersgate,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Little  Britain  was  as  remarkable  for 
booksellers  through  the  rdgns  of  Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  and  M!ary, 
as  Paternoster  row  is  at  present.  The  honour- 
able Mr.  North,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Gen- 
tlemanU  Magazine,  1731,  says,  "the  race  of 
booksellers  in  Little  Britain  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct; honest  Ballard,  well  known  for  his  curious 
divinity  catalogues,  being  their  only  gennine  re- 
presentative." Again  he  says, ."  Little  Britain 
was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  plentiful 
and  learned  emporium  of  learned  authors  ;  and 
men  went  thither  as  to  a  market.  This  drew  to 
the  place  a  mighty  trade ;  the  rather  because  the 
shops  were  spacious,  and  the  learned  gladly  re- 
sorted to  them,  where  they  seldom  &ilM  to  meet 
with  agreeable  conversation." 

1665,  Jan.  Journal  des  Sarxuu,  par  le  Sieur 
Hedouville  (Denis  Sadlo)  et  continue  par  J. 
Gallois,  de  la  Roque,  L.  Cousin,  Dupin,  Fon- 
tenelle,  de  Tertot,  Terrasson,  Burette,  du  Res- 
nel,  des  Fontaines,  Trublet,  Moncrif,  de  Guignes, 
Bonguer,  Clairaut,  Dupuy,  Macquer,  de  La- 
lande,  &c.    Paris,  1665-1792,  111  vols.  4to. 

The  ori^  of  many  of  the  journals  was  the 
project  of  Denis  de  Sallo,  a  counsellor  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  published  his  Essay 
in  the  name  of  the  sieur  de  Hedouville,  his 
footman !  Was  this  a  mere  stroke  of  humour, 
or  designed  to  insinuate  that  the  freedom  of  his 
criticism  would  only  be  allowed  in  a  footman  ? 
This  work  however,  met  with  so  favourable  a 
reception,  that  Sallo  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  the  following  year,  imitated  throughout 
Europe,  and  his  journal,  at  the  same  time, 
translated  into  various  languages.  But  as  most 
authors  lay  themselves  open  to  an  acute  critic, 
the  animadversions  of  Sallo  were  given  with 
such  asperity  of  critidsm,  and  such  malignity 
of  wit,  that  this  new  journal  excited  loud 
murmurs,  and  the  most  heart-moving  com- 
plaints. Denis  de  Sallo,  after  having  published 
only  his  third  volume,  felt  the  wasps  of  litera- 
ture thronging  so  thick  about  him,  that  he  very 
gladly  abdicated  the  throne  of  Criticism.  Inti- 
midated by  the  fate  of  Sallo,  his  successor, 
Abbe  Gallois,  flourished  in  a  milder  reign.  He 
contented  himself  with  giving  the  titles  of 
books  accompanied  with  extracts ;  and  was  more 
useful  than  interesting.  •  *  This  work  was 
carried  to  a  vast  extent.  A  curious  Index  has 
been  formed  occupying  several  volumes  in  4to. 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  very  useful  instru- 
ment to  obtain  the  science  and  literature  of  this 
century. — Curioiitiet  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

A  re-impression  of  the  Journal  des  Satmts, 


combined  with  ihe.Memoirei  dt  Trtaoux,  (fttm 
Jan.  1754  to  December,  1763)  was  poblisbedat 
Amsterdam,  in  79  vols.  12mo.;  comprising  t 
volume  of  Index. 

1665.  The  Pkilotophical  Tnouaetum*  was 
the  first  periodical  worlc  of  Sdence  published  ii 
England,  and  continued  for  many  years  in  imm- 
beis,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually,  aa  mate- 
rials vete  supplied. 

1665.  The  reverend  Thomas  Triplett  gave 
to  the  stationers'  company  j620  for  the  use  of  the 
poor;  and  in  1668,  he  further  gave  £100  to  the 
same  purpose.  This  gentleman  was  bom  in  or 
near  Oxford,  and  was  beyond  doubt  in  someiaT 
related  to  Robert  Triplett,  stationer  or  book- 
binder, at  the  sign  of  the  Aqua  Vits  Still,  neen 
Olde  Fish-street,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  book 
without  date,  about  the  year  1587.  Dr.  Thomas 
Triplett  obtained  many  church  prefenaeats,  and 
died  July  18, 1676. 

1665,  Oct.  27.  The  act  of  parliament  teeaiti 
the  royal  assent  which  confirmed  "  the  right  i^ 
the  king's  prerogative  in  printing." 

Charles  II.  issued  many  proclamations  for 
various  purposes,  but  the  most  remarkable,  are 
those  which  concern  the  regulations  of  o^ee- 
houses,  and  are  for  putting  them  down,  on  pni- 
pose  to  restrain  the  spieacung  of  false  news  aad 
licentious  talking  of  state  and  govemmmt ;  the 
speakers  and  the  hearers  were  made  alike  punisb- 
able.  This  nas  highly  resented  as  an  illegal  act 
by  the  Maids  of  civil  freedom,  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  coffee-houses, 
under  the  protnise  of  not  sanctioning  treasonaUe 
speeches.  In  this  year  was  passed  &e  Five-mile 
Act  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  preaGhia; 
within  five  miles  of  any  town  sending  membeis 
to  parliament. 

1665.  Richard  Cakpenter,  a  poet  and  di- 
vine; who  flourished  at  this  period,  published  a 
work  entitled,  £xpertenee,  Hietory,UKd  Divinitf; 
or  the  Downfall  of  Popery,  in  four  volumes  Sto., 
in  which  the  following  curious  passage  oocnis  in 
his  list  of  errata,  and  will  remind  the  reader  of 
some  passages  quoted  by  Cervantes  from  the 
Spanisn  romances : — "  I  humbly  desire  all  clean 
hearted  and  right  spirited  people,  who  shall  read 
this  book,  (wuch  because  the  press  was  op- 
pressed,  seems  to  have  been  sup-prmsetf,  whoi  it 
was  by  little  and  little  iva-praied,  but  now  at 
last  truly  pressed  through  the  press  into  publk) 
to  correct  the  following  errata,"  &c.  Kichaid 
Carpenter  was  bom  early  in  this  century,  was 
first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  elected  to  King's 
college,  Cambridge.  He  was  the  aathor  of 
many  singular  tracts  and  sermons,  one  of  whkk 
was  entitled.  The  Anabaptist  Washed,  aad 
Shrunk  tn  die  Washing.  Quitting  England, 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict;  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  a  missionary,  when  he  recanted,  and 
obtained  a  vicarage  in  Sussex.  On  the  rebellion, 
returning  to  Paris,  he  once  more  dedaxed  him- 
self a  Catholic,  and  at  the  restoration  again  set- 
tled himself  as  a  zealous  Protestant  at  A^esbniy. 
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in  Buckinghamshire.  He  wrote  a  comedf, 
called  the  Pragnuitic4d  Jetuit,  and  changed  his 
religion  once  more,  dying  a  Catholic  at  last. 

1665,  Nov.  7—14.  The  Oxford  Gazette,  No. 
1.  This  Gazette  began  to  be  published  twice  a 
week,  by  Leonard  Litchfield,  in  a  folio  half- 
sheet,  the  first  of  which  (undated)  contains  the 
news  of  NoY.  7 — 14, 1666,  the  king  and  queen, 
with  the  court,  being  then  at  Oxford ;  and  was 
reprinted  in  London,  by  Thomas  Newcomb, "  for 
the  use  of  some  members  and  gentlemen  who 
desired  them :"  but  upon  the  remoral  of  the 
court  to  London,  it  was  called  the  London  Ga- 
zette ;  the  first  of  which  (No.  24,  Feb.  1 — 6,)  was 
published  on  a  Monday,  the  Oxford  one  having 
been  published  on  a  Tuesday.  The  Oxford  and 
London  Gazette!  were  for  several  years  entered 
in  the  stationers'  register  as  the  property  of 
Thomas  Newcomb  in  the  Savoy,  who  had  for- 
merly published  for  Thurloe,  and  whose  name 
continues  as  printer  till  July  19, 1688. 

RiCHABO  Allen,  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living 
of  Batoomb,  in  Dorsetshire,  for  nonconformity, 
published  a  religious  tract,  entitled  a  Vindieation 
of  Godlineu,  which  was,  and  is,  in  high  re- 
putation among  persons  of  Calvanistic  senti- 
ments. It  consists  of  three  parts,  published  in 
1664 — 6.  As  it  was  printed  without  a  license, 
the  kin^s  bookseller,  Richard  Royston,  caused 
the  c<mie6  to  be  seized,  but  afterwards  purchased 
them  nom  the  king's  kitchen,  where  they  were 
sent  as  waste  paper,  and  bound  them  up  and  sold 
them ;  being,  however,  discovered,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  subversion  to  the  privy  council,  and  the 
books  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

1666.  H.  Hall,  printer  to  the  universiw  of 
Oxford,  Printed  an  edition  of  die  New  Tetta- 
ment  in  the  Turkish  language.  4to.  This  trans- 
lation appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  to  the 
translator,  Mr.  William  Seaman,  by  sir  Cyril 
Wiche,  and  to  have  been  completed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle ;  who  pro- 
posed to  print  it  at  his  own  expense,  but  relin- 
quished tnat  honour  to  the  Levant  company,  at 
tneir  request,  though  he  contributed  £60  to- 
wards the  publication  of  it. 

1666.  Miles  Flesber  gave  to  the  stationers' 
company  two  silver  salts. — "  This  bowle  And 
collar  was  made  in  the  year  1721  out  of  two 
large  saltes  the  gift  of  Mues  Flesher,  printer  to 
the  worshipful  company  of  stationers  in  the  year 
1666."  To  this  gentleman  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer 
was  an  apprentice. 

1666.  About  this  period,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  prosecution,  for  a  singular 
libel,  occurred..  Some  fiddlers,  at  Staines,  were 
indicted  for  singing  scandalous  songs  of  the 
duke.  The  songs  also  did  not  fail  to  libel  both 
the  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  The 
bench  were  puzzled  how  to  proceed.  The  of- 
fennve  passages  they  would  not  permit  to  be 
openlv  read  in  court,  lest  the  scandals  should 
spread.  It  was  a  difficult  point  to  turn.  The 
judges  were  anxious  that  the  people  should  see 


that  they  did  not  condemn  these  songs  withont 
due  examination.  They  hit  upon  this  expedient. 
Copies  of  the  songs  were  furnished  to  every  lord 
ana  judge  present ;  and  the  attorney-general  in 
his  charge,  when  touching  on  the  offending 
parages,  did  not,  as  usual,  read  them  out,  bat 
noticed  them  by  only  repeating  the  first  and 
final  lines,  and  when  he  had  closed,  they  were 
handed  to  the  fiddlers  at  the  bar,  interrogating 
them  whether  these  were  not  the  songs  which 
they  had  sung  of  the  duke?  To  this  they 
cotuessed,  and  were  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine 
of  £500,  and  to  be  pilloried  and  whipped.  This 
novel  and  covert  mode  of  trial  excitea  great  dis- 
content among  the  friends  of  civil  freedom. 

1666,  Sept.  2.  The  hall  of  the  company  of 
stationers  snared  in  the  dreadful  conflagration 
of  the  great  fire  of  London,*  and  the  first  court, 
October  2,  was  held  at  Cooks'  Hall ;  and  after- 
wards at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  in  the 
lame  hotpital  hall.  On  December  21,  all  the 
ruined  ground,  as  well  belonging  to  the  hall,f 
as  to  ue  other  tenements  of  the  company  of 
stationers  destroyed  by  the  late  dreadful  fire, 
was  ordered  to  be  forthwith  cleared  away,  and 
measured.  By  this  calamity,  the  booksellers 
dwelling  about  St.  Paul's  lost  an  immense  stock 
of  boon  in  quires,  amounting,  according  to 
Evelyn  and  lord  Clarendon,  to  £200,000,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  stow  in  the  vatilts  of 
the  cathedral,  and  other  churches. 

1666,  Oct.  23.  A  paper  entitled  The  Ca$e  and 
PropotaU  of  the  Free  Jottmeymen  Prmtert  in 
ana  about  London,  was  published  this  day,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  entire  number  of  work- 
ing printers,  who  had  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticesnip,  then  resident  in  and  about  London,  was 
no  more  than  140J:  There  were,  to  be  sure,  in 
addition,  some  "  foreigners,"  as  they  were  called, 
that  is,  workmen  who  had  not  obtained  their 
freedom  by  their  serving  a  regular  apprentice- 


*  Tb)«  vWtation  conaamed  400  itareets,  13,100  dwdUng- 
houses,  and  at  chnrohes,  with  the  citv  eata,  fee.  It 
began  at  the  house  of  the  king's  baker  (FtUTser),  at  two 
o'clock  of  the  morning.  In  Paddlng-hme,  and  stopped  at 
the  Templs,  called  Fre-comer.  Tbejlre  destroyed  the 
plague  most  righteously.  On  the  SSrd  of  October  WUUam 
Lilly,  the  astrologer,  was  examined  before  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  respecting  the  mums  of  the  Ore  at 
liondon,  which  he  had  predicted  hi  hieroglyphic.  Attliis 
time  religious  prejudices  warped  the  minds:of  the  people, 
and  theyUstened  eagerly  to  the  mallclocis  reports  that  were 
drcnlated ;  and  as  popery  was  then  the  alleged  oh)ect  on 
which  slander  could  reat  her  suspidons,  on  the  monu- 
ment which  perpetuates  this  sad  event,  it  stands  recorded, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas  Oale,  afterwards  dean  oi 
York,  that "  Ote  burning  of  this  Protestant  city  was  begun 
and  carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  malice  ot  the  popish 
factioh."  Next  to  the  guilt  of  htan  Trtio  perpetrates  an 
atrocious  crime,  is  the  guilt  of  those  who  charge  it  on  the 
inncxKmt 

t  Mr.  Hansard,  hi  his  TVpograpUa,  has  preserved  a 
curious  relic,  the  reo;  orig^cU  Uock  of  Stationers'  Qall 
befbre  the  fire;  and,  says  that  gentlemaii,  "while  it  pre- 
sents a  reaembUmoe  of  the  old  elevation,  Aimishes  at  the 
same  time,  a  specbnen  of  wood  engraving  of  former  days." 

t  According  to  the  population  returns  for  1831,  the 
number  of  printers  then  In  the  metropcdis  was  3(138,  or 
probably  more  than  twenty  times  the  number  it  contained 
in  iMC  i  and  by  the  same  census  the  population  of  Ire- 
land amounted  to  7,7«r,401,  of  which  tliere  were  engaged 
in  paper  making  about  M  persona,  and  in  letter-press 
printing  BU. 
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ship ;  but  they  aie  not  spoken  of  as  very  nu-  | 
merous.  The  paper  is  a  remunstiance  against  i 
any  such  interlopers  being  aUowed  to  be  em-  ' 
ployed. 

1666.  John  Forbes,  who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Brown*  as  printer  to  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  was 
among  the  first  Scottish  printers  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  music-types  ;  and  printed  in  this  year 
a  Collection  ofcantot  and  tongt  tet  to  rmuic,  tvilh 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  art  a*  taught  by  Thomat 
Daviton  in  the  naaie  tchool  of  Aberdeen  :  which 
work  he  reprinted  in  the  year  1682.  i 

1666,  Feb.  \—5.  TheLondon  Gazette,  No. 24. 

1666,  June  4.  The  Current  Intelligencer. 

1666.  Intelligence,  by  J.  Macock. 

1667,  April  27.  Milton  executes  this  day  the  ' 
contract  disposing  of  the  copy -right  of  his  Para-  \ 
dite  Lott  to  Samuel  Simmons,  a  printer  and 
stationer  of  London,  for  the  present  sum  of  five 
pounds,  and  five  pounds  more  when  1300  copies 
of  the  first  impression  should  be  sold  in  retail, 
and  the  like  sum  at  the  end  of  the  second  and 
third  editions,  to  be  accounted  at  aforaaid;  and 
that  {each  o/"]  the  mid  firit  three  imprestiont 
thall  not  exceed  fifteen  bookt  or  volumes  of  the 
*aid  manuscript.  The  price  of  the  small  4to. 
edition  was  Ss.  in  plain  binding. 

This  national  epic,  when  r«idy  for  the  press, 
was  nearly  being  suppressed  through  the  igno- 
mnce  ana  malice  of  the  licenser,  who  saw  or 
fancied  treason  in  the  following  noble  simile  of 
Satan  with  the  rising  sun,  in  the  first  book  :— 

As  when  the  sod,  new  risen. 
Looks  throag-h  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  chanire 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

The  second  edition,  which  was  brought  out 
under  the  superintendence  and  correction  of  the 
author,  in  1674,  is  ushered  in  by  two  copies  of 
verses;  the  first  in  English,  by  Andrew  Marvel; 
and  the  second  in  Latin,  by  Samuel  Barrow, 
physician  to  the  army  under  General  Monk,  and 
who  had  been  actively  concerned  in  bringing 
about  the  restoration ;  m  the  latter  of  which  the 
poem  is  expressly  placed  "above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame."  Dryden,  the  poet- 
laureat,  and  the  most  popular  writer  of  verses  in 
that  period,  had,  with  the  author's  permission, 
turned  Milton's  story  into  an  opera,  entitled  the 
State  of  Innocence,  which  was  also  published  in 
1674.  In  the  preface  to  this  performance,  Dry- 
den observes — -'What  I  have  here  borrowed 
will  be  so  easily  discerned  from  my  mean  produc- 


*  Mr.  Brown  died  in  I  (Ml,  when  John  Forbes,  stationer, 
purchased  ttoia  Agnes  Rutherford,  his  widow,  the  whole 
types,  printing-presses,  and  apparatus,  which  bad  be- 
longnl  to  lier  husband;  and  on  the  S3d  of  April,  that  year, 
Mr.  Forbes  and  liis  son  Jointly,  were  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  and  council,  printers  to  the  town  and  univer- 
sities, with  the  exdnsiTe  privilege  of  printing.  As  an 
enconragement  to  prosecute  the  business,  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  prittting'«fflce  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle- 
street,  and  a  dwelling-house,  rent  free ;  and  by  an  act  of 
eomicil  all  merchants  and  chapmen  were  prohibited  frtmi 
Importing  into  the  town  any  pamphlets  or  small  books  to 
their  pr^udice.— Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdtm. 


tions,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  point  the  reade 

to  the  places,  the  original  being  undoubtedly  on 
of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and  sublime  poems 
which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  produced." 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  authenticate) 
instances  of  a  copy-money  being  given  by  prei  i 
ous  agreement  for  an  original  work.  Posterity 
in  its  real  or  fictitious  admiration  of  Milton,  ha 
set  down  this  bargain  as  in  the  highest  degie 
disgraceful  to  Mr.  Simmons ;  but  when  we  lean 
that  the  first  impression  of  the  poem  does  no 
seem  to  have  been  fully  sold  off  before  the  expi 
ration  of  seven  years,  nor  till  the  bookseller  hai 
given  it  five  new  title-pages  by  way  of  wets  ti 
uie'^uGIic  appetite,  the  transaction~\vil]  appea 
quite  accordant  with  the  natural  course  of  tning 
at  the  period.  The  second  five  pounds  wa 
receivedf  by  Milton,  and  no  further  profit  wa 
realised  by  the  family,  except  eight  pounds,  fo 
which  sum  his  widow,  in  1680,  resigned  to  Sim 
mons  the  full  copyright.  The  Paradise  Lot 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  sold  to  th 
trade*  for  eighteen  pounds.  Sir  Walter  Scoti 
in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  remarks,  that  probaU 
the  trade  had  no  very  good  bargain  of  it.  Th 
copyright,  however,  afterwards  fell  into  th 
hands  of  Jacob  Tonson,  who,  according  to  Mi 
D'Israeli,  rode  in  his  carriage  from  the  profit: 

However  ill  paid  Milton  might  have  beei 
the  editors  of  that  poet  were  better  rewarded 
Dr.  Bentley,  got  one  hundred  guineas  for  hi 
edition ;  and  Dr.  Newton  no  less  than  six  hundre< 
and  thirty  pounds  for  the  Paradise  Lott,  and  on 
hundred  and  five  pounds  for  the  Regained. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  misgudgment  of  ih 
celebrated  Waller,  who  speaks  thns  of  the  fin 
appearance  of  Paradise  Lost : — "  The  old  blini 
schoolmaster,  John  Milton,  hath  published  i 
tedious  poem  on  the  Fall  of  Man :  if  its  lengtl 
be  not  considered  as  its  merit,  it  has  no  other. "- 
Poor  Milton  was  obliged  to  keep  school  for  hi 
livelihood. 

1667.  Wisingsburg,  an  island  in  the  lakeo 
Wetter,  in  the  province  of  Jiinkoping,  in  Sweden 
Its  proprietor,  the  count  Peter  Brahe,  who  i 
called  Drotzetus  regni,  having  established 
school  at  this  place,  in  the  year  1666,  for  th 
furtherance  of  literature  erected  there  a  press  o 
his  own,  which  continued  until  1681,  when  th 
island  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  In  1688  the  pres 
was  removed  to  Junkoping.  The  first  prime 
was  Johannes  Kankel,  himself  a  learned  man 
who  declares  the  first  specimen  of  his  press  to  b 
llxnerarium  Nicolai  Matlhite  Ki'opingi,  date( 
1667.  Gestrin  and  Axner,  who  published  i 
si>ecial  dissertation  on  the  Wisingsburg  printini 
establishment,  (4lo.  Upsal,  1733,)  enumerate  am 
describe  twenty-eight  books,  executed  here 
chiefly  in  the  Swedish  language,  declaring  a 
the  same  time  that  all  of  Uiem  are  rare,  an( 
some  of  them  extremely  so,  firom  the  sual 
number  of  copies  which  were  struck  off. 


*  The  booksellers,  having  much  commcscial  intercoors 
with  each  other,  have  acquired  a  habit  of  terming  them 
selves  the  trade,  in  contradistinction  to  ttie  pnbUc. 
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1667,  April  2.  A  precept  wits  received  by 
Llie  master  and  w^rdeps  of  the  stationers'  com- 
pany to  attend  the  lord  mayor,  for  receiringr  his 
na.jesty'B  pleasure  about  rebvilding  their  nail. 

i667.  May  2.  Diedy  George  Withers,  a 
poet  of  some  eminence,  who  was  imprisoned  for 
lis  first  work,  called  Ahuiet  Whipt  and  Stript, 
i»xt  still  continued  to  write  satires  and  eclogues 
n  prison.  Sir  John  Benliam  begged  his  life 
:hat  it  might  be  said  that  there  was  a  worse  poet 
iving  than  himself.  The  following  inscription 
s  from  a  collection  of  rare  portraits  in  the  Cra- 
;herode  collection,  in  the  British  museum : — 

)fo  matter  when  the  world  bestowes  her  pnlse. 

Or  whom  she  cmwnes  with  her  Tictorlooa  bayes : 

P'or  he  that  fearless  hath  onxned  the  erymea 

^n<l  checkt  the  n'ant  vices  of  the  tymea ; 

He  that  unchanged  hath  afllictioos  borne, 

rhat  smiles  on  wants,  that  laiisha  contempts  to  seorne, 

^nd  hath  most  coorage  when  moat  periUs  are. 

Is  he  that  shonU  of  r^ht  the  laurel  weare. 

The  motto  of  George  Withers  was,  "  I  grow 
ind  wither  both  together." 

1667,  July  28.  Died,  Abraham  Cowlev,  a 
writer  of  consideiable  note,  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
places  at  the  head  of  our  metaphysical  poets. 
Dowley  is  sometimes  sublime,  always  moral,  and 
frequently  witty;  his  poems  possess  great  shrewd- 
aess,  ingenuity,  and  learning ;  yet,  though  they 
frequently  excite  our  admiration,  they  seldom 
:onvey  pleasure.  The  Anacreontics  (gay  trifles 
n  the  manner  of  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon)  are 
reckoned  the  best.  He  wrote  a  comedy  called 
Lhe  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street.  His  prose  works 
extend  but  to  sixty  folio  pages,  and  consist  of  a 
Ditcourse  on  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  a 
Proposition  for  the  advancement  of  Experimental 
Philotophy.  In  these  essays  it  is  allowed  that 
We  writes  with  more  natural  ease,  and  is  there- 
fore more  successful  in  prose  than  in  verse. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  1618,  where  his  &- 
liter  was  an  apothecary,  and  received  his  educa- 
Lion  first  at  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards 
It  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  from  whence  he 
was  gected  for  his  loyalty,  and  then  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  materially  ser^-ed  the  royal 
cause.  He  afterwards  went  to  France,  and  on 
his  return,  in  1656,  be  was  committed  to  prison, 
from  whence  he  was  bailed  by  Dr.  Scarborough. 
[n  1657  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford.  At  the  restoration  he 
obtained  a  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey,  valued 
It  jC300  a-year,  where  he  died.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

1667,  Aug.  10.  The  charter  of  the  stationers' 
company  was  exemplified,  at  the  request  of 
Humphry  Robinson,  master,  and  Evan  Tyler 
and  Richard  Royston,  wardens. 

1667,  .i4u^.  13.  DtedjjEREMrTAVLOR, bishop 
of  Downe  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  one  of 
the  most  admired  Englisli  writers,  especially  in 
the  department  of  theology.  He  was  bom  of 
poor  parents  at  Cambridge,  between  the  years 
1600  and  1610,  and  through  his  attention  to 
learning  procured  the  frien&hip  of  archbishop 
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Laud,  who  obtained  for  him  a  fellowship  of 
All  Souls'  college,  Oxford.  Being  devoted  to  the 
royal  cause  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  obscurity 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for 
his  support  he  taught  school  in  Carmarthenshire. 
He  atterwards  went  to  Ireland  in  the  suit  of 
lord  Conway;  and  at  the  restoration,  (1661)  he 
was  raised  to  theepiscopal  bench.  The  principal 
work  of  bishop  Taylor,  is  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
pheeying,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
treatise  published  in  England,  in  which  it  was 
assumed,  and  attemptea  to  be  proved,  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  religious  faith 
of  another,  or  prosecute  him  for  difierence  of 
opinion.  His  other  works  are,  the  Rule  and 
Exercise  of  Holy  Living,  and  the  Rule  and  Ex- 
ercise of  Holy  Dying,  besides  many  sermons. 
An  eminent  critic  says  of  bishop  Taylor,  that, 
"  in  one  of  his  prose  folios,  there  is  more  fine 
fancy  and  original  imagery — ^more  brilliant  con- 
ceptions and  glowing  expressions — more  new 
figures  and  new  applications  of  old  figures — 
more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry, 
than  in  all  the  odes  and  epics  that  have  since 
been  produced  in  Europe." 

1668.  The  companv  of  stationers  gave  direc- 
tions, "  that  the  beadle  do  give  notice  to  every 
printer,  to  reserve  in  his  custody  th  see  of  every 
book  by  him  printed ,  of  the  best  and  largeslpaper, 
according  to  the  act  of,  parliament  at  Oxford 
in  1665. 

1668,  April  2.  Amongst  other  libertine  libels 
there  was  one  now  printed  and  thrown  about, 
called  a  Bold  Petition  of  the  poor  W — et  to  Lady 
Castlemaine :  written,  it  would  appear,  by  Evelyn 
himself. — Evelyn's  Diary. 

1668.  The  earliest  English  publication  which 
has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  annual 
register,  is  Edward  Ohamberlayne's  Anglite  No- 
titia,  or  the  Pretent  Stale  of  Englani,  which 
continued  to  be  aunuallv  published,  with  the 
requisite  alterations,  till  the  year  1703  inclusive. 
This  work,  however,  presented  merely  an  account 
of  the  country  in  its  existing  state,  with  the  list 
of  public  functionaries,  iic. 

1668.  The  art  of  printing  introduced  into  the 
episcopal  town  of  Lun  d,  capital  of  Schonen,  in 
Sweden.  In  1666,  Charles  XI.  founded  an 
university  in  this  town,  and  the  new  academy 
immediately  looked  round  for  a  printer.  In  1668 
they  established  in  that  capacity  Vitus  Haberger 
from  Malmoe.  Troublesome  times,  however, 
prevented  this  printer  from  continuing  long  at 
Lund,  from  whence  having  retired  to  Malmoe 
after  a  sojourn  of  only  eight  years,  in  1687  he 
removed  his  press  to  Carlscrona,  u(  Ammir^i- 
tatis  fieret  typographus;  but  not  succeeding 
to  his  expectation,  he  returned  once  more  to 
Malmoe.  At  Lund,  Peter  Winstrupius,  bishop 
of  Scania,  erected  a  printing-office  of  his  own  fur 
the  express  purpose  of  printing  some  Pandects 
on  St.  Matthews  Gospel,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1666.  George  Schroeder, 
who  afterwards  directed  this  press,  was  imprison- 
ed for  publishing  some  seditious  or  treasonable 
pamphlets  during  the  war  with  Denmark,  and 
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the  press  was  moved  to  Malmoe.  Fortia,  in  his 
Travelt  in  Steeden,  mentions  a  raie  work  printed 
at  Lund  in  the  year  1682,  entitled  Litera  poly- 
garma  triumfhatrix,  which  was  publicly  burnt 
at  Stockholm :  a  copy  however  was  preserved  in 
the  royal  libnury  of  that  city. 

1668,  April  7.  Died,  Sir  William  Davenant, 
poet  laureat,  and  author  of  Gondihert,  a  heroic 
poem,  which  he  iinished  while  a  prisoner  in 
Carisbrooke  castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  while  fighting  in  the  rojral  army, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  During  the 
interregnum,  Davenant  was  still  considered  as 
the  laureat  by  his  own  party.  After  his  death, 
the  office  of  poet  laureat,  with  that  of  royal  his- 
toriographer, was  conferred  upon  Dirden,  a 
sala^  of  £200  being  appointed,  in  adtution  to 
the  butt  of  wine,  for  the  united  offices.  The 
patent  bore  a  retrospect  of  the  term  after  Daven- 
ant's  demise,  and  is  declared  to  be  to  "  John 
Dryden,  master  of  arts,  in  consideration  of  his 
many  acceptable  services  theretofore  done  to  his 
present  majesty  [Charles  II.],  and  from  an  ob- 
servation of  his  learning  and  eminent  abilities, 
and  his  great  skill  and  elegant  style,  both  in 
verse  and  prose."  He  was  bom  at  Oxford, 
March  3,  1606,  and  is  supposed,  (though  erro- 
neously,) to  have  been  a  son  of  Shakspeare;  his 
father  was  a  vintner,  and  sir  William  was 
knighted  for  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

1668,  May  18.  In  the  GazetU  of  this  day  Mr. 
Ogilby's  lottery  of  books  is  announced,  which 
was  the  first  of'^the  kind  in  England  ;  the  shares 
were  five  shillings  each,  the  value  of  the  books 
was  £13,700,  and  the  number  of  lots  was  3368. 
The  highest  prize  was  boolu  to  the  amount  of 
£51,  the  second  £49,  &c.  &c. 

1668.  The  Mercury  ;  or,  AdvertitemenU  eon- 
ceming  trade. 

1669.  London  Mercury,  City  and  Country 
Mercury. 

1669,  July  22.  The  Faithful  Mercury,  im- 
parting News  foreign  and  domeitiek. 

1669.  The  Engliih  Jntdlujence,  by  Thomas 
Bomell. 

1670.  Thomas  Cowley  gave  a  legacy  of 
£100  to  the  poor  of  the  stationers'  company. 

1671.  Andrew  Andehson,  who  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  citj  of  Glasgow,  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  prevailed  on  the  printers  of 
that  city  to  apply  for  a  patent,  to  be  taken  out 
in  his  name,  by  which  they  were  to  be  jointly 
vested  with  the  office  of  king's  printer.  Having 
succeeded  in  their  application,  they,  in  this  year, 
obtained  a  patent  so  extensive  that  no  one  in  the 
kingdom  was  at  KberQr  to  print  any  book,  from 
a  bible  to  a  ballad,  without  a  licence  from  An- 
drew Anderson.  He  printed  a  New  Tettament 
80  full  of  errors,  that  the  privy  council  prohibited 
the  sale  of  it.  His  patent  was  afterwards  re- 
stricted to  Biblei  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to 
be  in  force  for  forty-one  years. 

1671.  HuMPHRV  Robinson.  Yonng  Mr. 
Robinson  gave  £10  to  the  company  of  stationers 
to  be  bestowed  on  a  piece  of  plate  in  memory  of 


his  father.    A  silver  tankard  was  pureliased. 
weight  34  ounces  10  pennyweights. 

1 671 .  7%e  Protestant  OxfoM  Inteilig^sux  ;  er 
Occurrences  foreign  and  domestick,  by  IThomaa 
Benskin. 

1672,  Jan.  15.  IXed,  Jobn  Cosin,  bi^op  et 
Durham,  a  lover  of  Utemture,  who  Isvi^tei 
great  sums  of  money  on  the  bindiogs  of  hL- 
books,  consisting  of  the  choicest  works,  whicb 
the  following  document  attests  :-^ 

To  the  Right  F&ther  in  God,  John  I^.  Bp. 
of  Durham. 

ForonebookeofActesbd.inwhitelether  O     3  6 
For  binding  the  Bible  and  Comon  Prayer 
and  double  gilding  and  other  trouble 

in  fitting  them 3     0  0 

Pd.  for  ruleing  the  Comon  Prayer O     8  0 

The  Totall  £3  10  6 


This,  taking  into  conaderation  the  value  <f 
money  at  the  Ume,  appears  to  have  been  the 
very  height  of  luxury  and  extravagance ;  bat  it 
nolLingwhen  compared  with  the  other  onuunents 
lavishM  on  the  above  bible  and  prayer. 

"  Receivd  the  31  of  January,  1662,  of  the 
Bight  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham,  by  the  hands  of  Myles 
Stapylton,  the  summe  (U  one  hundred  poandt, 
being  in  part  of  payment  for  the  plate  aiid  work- 
manship of  the  covers  of  a  Bible  and  ConmioB 
Praier  Booke.  I  say  received  by  me,  M.  S. 
Houser,  Goldsmith,  £100." 

This  munificent  patron  of  the  ait  does  not 
appear  to  have  confined  his  endeavours  to  the 
embellishment  of  his  own  library,  and  the  book 
of  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  but  to 
have  influenced  by  his  example  the  patronage  of 
others.  In  a  letter  bearing  the  date  of  Dec.  8, 
1662,  from  Mr.  Arden  to  the  bishop's  secretaiy, 
Myles  Sti^ylton,  is  this  passage: — ^"MyLoni 
desires  you  to  bespealie  black  leather  cases,  lined 
with  green,  for  the  silver  and  gilt  bookei,  f«{ 
the  countess  of  Clarendon  to  carrie  and  keef 
them  in." 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1670,  the  bishop  ex- 
pressly enjoined  that  "  the  bookes  should  be  all 
rubbed  once  a  fortnight  before  the  fire  to  preveit 
moulding."  In  another  letter,  in  the  year  167], 
to  his  secretary,  Stapylton,  he  says,  "  You  spend 
a  greate  deale  of  time  and  many  letters  alioat 
Hugh  Hutchinson,  and  the  armes  he  is  lo  sH 
upon  my  bookes.  Where  the  backs  ate  attgiUid 
over,  there  must  bee  of  necessity  a  pieee  of 
crimson  leather  set  on  to  receive  the  stamp,  and 
upon  all  paper  and  parchment  bookes  boides. 
Tne  like  course  must  be  taken  with  such  bookes 
as  are  rude  and  greasy,  and  not  apt  to  receiTe 
the  stamp.  The  impression  will  be  taken  letter 
if  Hutchinson  shaves  the  leather  tktnner." 

1672,  May  28.  A  true  reUHon  eftitt  mgigt. 
ment  of  his  majesty's  fleet  under  the  mmmiwi  tf 
his  royal  higtmeu,  with  the  DtUeh  feet.  Pae- 
lished  by  authority. 
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1072.  The  sum  of  £4,000  was  raised  by  the 
university  of  Oxford  for  the  purpose  ofpurchas- 
ing  types  in  France,  Holknid,  and  CrermanT, 
-there  being  at  this  time  no  type  foundry  in 
England. 

1672,  Aug.  13.  The  biomphers  of  Milton 
speak  highly  of  the  lenity  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
immortal  bard,  but  mention  an  order  which  was 
issued  to  seize  two  of  his  political  works.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1797,  that  a  copy  of  the 
royal  proclamation  for  that  purpose  was  disco- 
vered, when  it  was  found  to  be  mnch  more 
severe  than  was  generally  believed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  this  royal  order  for  seizing 
and  burning  the  works  of  a  man  whose  talents 
have  been  Qm  admiration  of  ages. 

"  By  the  king, 

"  A  proclamation  for  calling  in  and  suppres- 
sing two  books  written  by  John  Milton, 
the  one  intituled,  Johanni*  Afiltoni  Angli 
pro  PomJo  AngliewM  Defetuio  contra 
Claudit  Anongmi,  aliai  SalnuuU  De- 
fentionem  Segiaan;  and  the  other,  in 
answer  to  a  book  intituled,  The  Por- 
traiture of  Ail  Sacred  Majettie  in  kit 
Solitudes  and  Si^trmg*;  and  also  a 
third  book,  intituled,  The  Obttruetort  of 
Juttice,  written  by  John  Goodwin.* 

"  C  SABLES  R. 

"  Whereas  John  Hilton,  late  of  Westminster, 
in  the  oounty  of  Middlesex,  hath  published  in 
print  two  several  books,  the  one  intituled,  "  Jo. 
kannit  MUtoni  Angli  pro  Popvlo  Anglicano  De- 
fentio  contra  Claudii  Anonymi,  aliai  Salmatii 
Defeniionan  Regiam ;  and  the  other,  in  answer 
to  a  book  intituled,  The  Portraiture  of  hit  Sacred 
Majertie  tn  Atf  Solitudes  and  Sufferings,  in  both 
which  are  contained  sundry  treasonable  passages 
against  us  and  our  government,  and  impious 
endeavours  to  Justifv  the  horrid  and  unmatch- 
able  murder  of  our  late  dear  father  of  glorious 
memory. 

"  And  whereas  John  Goodwin,  late  of  Cole- 
man-8tieet,  London,  Clerk,  hath  also  published 
in  print  a  book,  intituled,  7%e  Obstructors  of 
Justice,  written  in  defence  of  the  traitorous  sen- 
tence against  his  late  maiesty.  And  whereas 
the  said  John  Milton  and  John  Goodwin  are 
both  fled,  or  so  obscure  themselves,  that  no  en- 
deavours used  for  their  apprehenrion  can  take 
effect,  whereby  they  might  oe  brought  to  legal 
trial,  and  deservedly  receive  condign  punishment 
for  their  treasons  and  offences.  Now  to  the  end 
that  our  good  subjects  may  not  be  corrupted  in 
their  judgments  with  such  wicked  and  traitorous 


*  John  Gkx)dwin  was  chmlrin  to  OUver  Cromwdl,  and 
a  noDconformist ;  but  of  a  (Wermt  atamp  to  the  Kenenlitjr 
of  them.  Hewuexceptedont  oftheactoflndaiiiitty,  for 
bavlng  written  a  detenoe  of  Charlei's  mncder  i  which 
book,  with  that  of  Milton'i,  was  burnt  bjr  the  eommoD 
hancman.  "  Ha  had  a  dear  head,  a  flneot  tongue,  a  pene. 
tiauiv  •Pi'K,  and  a  aarvdlons  faculty  In  deacanttng  on 
gcriptnre,  and  moit  be  owned  to  have  been  a  very  con* 
lidetable  man."— Barter, 


principles  as  are  dispersed  and  scattered  through- 
out the  before-mentioned  books,  we,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  commons  in  parliament  now 
assembled,  do  hereby  stricdy  charge  and  com- 
mand all  and  every  person  and  persons  what- 
soever, who  live  in  any  city,  borough,  or  town 
incorporate,  within  this  our  lungdom  of  England, 
the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  in  whose  hands  any  of  those  books 
are  or  hereaiter  shall  be,  that  they,  upon  pain 
of  our  high  displeasure,  and  the  consequence 
thereof,  do  forthwith,  upon  publication  of  this 
our  command,  or  witiiin-ten  days  immediately 
following,  deliver,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  de- 
livered, to  the  mayor,  batli|r,  or  other  chief 
officer  or  magistrate  in  any  of  the  said  cities, 
boroughs,  or  towns  incorporate,  where  such  per- 
son or  persons  so  live ;  or,  if  living  out  of  any 
city,  borough,  or  town  incorporate,  then  to  the 
next  justice  of  peace  adjoining  to  his  or  their 
dwelling  or  place  of  abode :  or  if  living  in  either 
of  our  universities,  then  to  the  vice-chancellor  of 
that  university  where  he  or  they  do  reside. 

"  And  in  default  of  such  voluntary  delivery, 
which  we  expect  in  observance  of  our  said  com- 
mand, that  then  and  after  the  time  before 
limited  is  expired,  the  said  chief  magistrates, 
of  all  the  said  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  incor- 
porate, and  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  their 
several  counties,  and  the  vice-chancellors  of  our 
said  universities  respectively,  are  hereby  com- 
manded to  seize  and  take  all  and  every  the  books 
aforesaid,  in  whose  hands  or  possession  soever 
they  shall  be  found,  and  certify  the  names  of 
the  offenders  unto  our  privy  council. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  also  give  special  charge 
and  command  to  the  said  chief  matnstrates, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  vice-chancenors,  re- 
spectively, that  they  canse  the  said  books  which 
snail  be  so  brought  unto  any  of  their  hands,  or 
seized,  or  taken  as  aforesaia,  by  virtue  of  this 
our  procUumation,  to  be  delivered  to  the  re- 
spectlre  sheriffii  of  those  counties  where  they 
respectively  live,  the  first  and  next  assizes  that 
shall  after  happen.  And  the  said  sheriffs  are 
hereby  also  required,  in  time  of  holding  such 
assizes,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  publicly  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

"  And  we  do  further  strictly  charge  and  com- 
mand, that  no  man  hereafter  presume  to  print, 
vend,  sell,  or  disperse  any  of  the  aforesaid  books, 
upon  pain  of  our  heavy  displeasure,  and  of  such 
further  punishment  as  for  their  presumption  in 
that  behalf  may  anr  way  be  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  laws  of  tnis  realm. 

"  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  13th 
of  August,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
reign,  1672." 

1673.  The  first  Almatuusk  in  England,  in  the 
present  shape,  was  compiled  by  Maurice  Wheeler, 
cdnon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  printed  in 
that  city  in  this  year.  "  There  were,"  says  An- 
thony Wood,  "  near  thirty  thousand  of  them 
printed,  besides  a  sheet  almanack  for  twopence, 
that  was  printed  for  this  year  ;  and  because  of 
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(.he  said  almanack,  they  were  all  vended.  Its  sale 
was  so  great,  that  the  society  of  boolselleis  in 
London  bought  off  the  copy  for  the  future,  in 
order  to  engross  it  in  their  own  hands." 

1673.  T%e  Empreu  of  Morocco.  A  tragedy 
with  sculptures.  As  it  is  acted  at  the  Duke's 
theatre.  Written  by  Elkanah  Settle,  servant  to 
his  majesty. 

Prlmos  da  reniboa  uiDa*.       Petr.  Ai1>. 

London  :  printed  for  William  Cademan,  at 
the  Pope's  Head,  in  the  lower  walk  of  the  new 
exchange,  in  the  Strand. 

This  play  is  much  sought  after,  as  being  the 
first  which  was  ever  published  with  engravings, 
and  which  was  sold  for  what  was  then  thought 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  shillings.  The  en- 
gravings were  executed  by  W.  Dolle,  and  were 
not  improbably  a  representation  of  the  scenes, 
in  one  of  which  the  most  shocking  tortures 
are  exhibited.  Horace  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  it  should  enter  into  the  human  imagination 
to  exhibit  things  so  offensive.  It  was  exhibited 
before  the  king,  by  the  great  personages  of  the 
court.  Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  the  prologue,  and 
lord  Rochester  the  epilogue,  both  of  which  were 
spoken  by  lady  Elizabeth  Howard.* 

Elkanah  Settle  had  the  distinguished  honour 
of  being  poet  laureat  to  the  city  of  Loudon,  and 
the  misery  of  dying  a  poor  pensioner  in  the 
charter  house.     He  wrote  seventeen  plays. 

1673.  Robert  Sanders  who  had  succeeded 
Andrew  Anderson  about  1668,  calls  himself 
printer  to  the  city  and  university  of  Glasgow. 
His  work  appears  to  be  very  neatly  executed. 

1673.  Bloody  News  from  Shrewthury  ;  a  true 
relation  of  a  horrible  villian,  by  name  Thanuu 
Reynoldt,  who  before  he  wot  eighteen,  murdered 
Alice  Stephens  and  Iter  daughter  Martha,  and 
set  their  house  on  fire.  He  likewise  set  on  fire 
one  Goodman  Merick's  house,  and  twice  attempted 
to  murder  one  Miss  Corfuds.  4to. 

^   '  1674.  Printing  introduced  into  Boston,  the 

capital  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  New 
England.  This  town  was  the  second  place 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America  to  re- 
ceive the  art  of  printing,  which  was  first  practised 
here  under  a  special  license  from  government, 
by  John  Forster,  who  printed  the  first  book,  1676. 

1674.  Died,  Richard  Whitlock.M.D.,  who, 
at  the  restoration,  says  Wood,  took  orders,  and 
obtained  a  living  in  Kent,  from  archbishop 
Sheldon,  where  he  died.  In  1 654  be  published 
a  work  entitled,  Zootomia,  or.  Observations  on 
the  Present  Manners  of  the  English ;  briefly 
anatomizing  the  Living  by  the  Dead.  With  an 
Usefull  Detection  of  the  Mountebanks  of  both 
Sexes.  By  Richard"  Whitlock,  M.  D.  late  fellow 
of  All  Souls'  college,  in  Oxford.  London: 
Printed  by  Thomas  Roycroft,  &c.  1654.  8vo. 
(610  pp.  with  a  fronUspiece.) 

This  worthy  doctor  labours  to  be  witty  and 
original,  till  he  becomes  unintelligible ;  expres- 


*  For  further  anecdotes  on  tUa  sulJiiect,  sec  Malone's 
Ll/e  Iff  Drfden. 


sing  a  good  meaning  in  terms  so  unconnected 
and  far-fetched,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
cover bis  allusions.  Vet  his  style  and  manner 
of  quoting  much  resemble  those  of  bis  cotem- 
porary.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
this  also  being  an  anatomy. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  the  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  his  Tearet  of  the  Presee. 

"Now  the  causes  of  the  enormities  of  the 
presse,  are  either  in  writers  or  readers. 

"  1 .  Among  writers,  first  some  that  write  to 
eat,  as  beggars  examine  not  the  vertues  of  bene- 
factouTs,  but  such  as  they  hope  or  finde  able,  or 
willing,  they  ply,  be  they  good  or  bad,  wiseman 
or  foule,  so  do  they  beg  of  any  theme  that  will 
sell ;  true  or  false,  good  or  bad,  in  rime  or  prose, 
and  that  pitifull  or  passable,  all  is  one,  inke 
must  came  ale  and  three  penny  ordinary's ;  write 
they  must  against  things  or  men,  (if  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  prove  saleable,)  that  they  can 
neither  master  nor  conquer;  sparing  neither 
Bacons,  -  Harveys,  Digbys,  Brownes,  or  any 
the  like  of  improvement  colledge,  (as  I  may  terme 
them)  though  (beside  some  little  somewhat  for 
the  venture)  they  get  nothing,  but  such  a  credit 
as  he  did,  that  set  Diana's  temple  on  fire  to  per- 
petuate his  name. 

"  2.  A  second  sort  are  discoverers  of  their  affec- 
tions by  taking  the  cudgels  on  one  side  or  other, 
and  it  is  come  to  that  now,  that  author  scaire 
passeth  that  writeth  not  controversies,  ecclesiasti- 
cal!, politick,  or  philosophicall.  Though  farre 
better  it  were  for  public  good  there  were  m<»e, 
deserving  the  name  of  Johannes  de  Indagine) 
progressive  pioners  in  the  mines  of  knowledge, 
than  controverters  of  what  is  found ;  it  would 
lessen  the  number  of  conciliatours  which  cannot 
themselves  now  write,  but  as  engagedly  biassed 
to  one  side  or  other,  but  these  aie.  Desiderata, 
vereor  semper  desideranda,  things  wanting,  and 
to  be  desired  (I  feare)  for  ever. 

"Second  cause  are  buyers,  the  chapman's 
vanity  and  weakness  of  choice,  maketh  the  mart 
of  lesse  worthy  books  the  bigger,  ^uch  is  the 
fate  of  books,  of  all  other  ware,  .the  courser  the 
ware,  the  more  the  seller  getteth  by  it;  examine 
the  truth  of  it  at  stationers'  hall,  and  it  will  too 
truly  appeare  in  these  latter  times,  the  bookseller 
hath  got  most  by  those  bookes,  the  buyer  hath 
got  the  least,  being  not  only  the  luck  of  Rablais 
His  bookseller,  that  was  a  looser  by  his  book  of 
sence  and  judgment,  but  abundantly  repaired  by 
that  ingenious  nothing,  the  Life  of  Garaganlua 
and  Pantagruel.  What  age  ever  brought  forth 
more,  or  bought  more  printed  waste  paper*!'  to 
reach  which,  is  the  worst  spending  oi'^time  (next 
the  making  them)  and  the  greater  price  g^ven 
for  them,  and  (aire  above  their  worth,  8tc.  But 
not  to  make  our  eyes  sore  by  looking  only  on  the 
hurt;  let  us  turne  them  on  the  benefits  of  the 
well  employed  press ;  and  we  shall  see  it  a  mint 
of  solid  worth,  the  good  it  hath  done,  (and  yet 
may  do)  being  inestimable ;  it  is  truth's  armory, 
the  bank  of  knowledge,  and  nursery  of  religion, 
never  suffering  a  want  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  nor  piety's  practice  to  be  out  of  print  (and 
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that  not  only  in  one  book)  weekly  issuing  forth 
helps  to  doinff>  as  well  as  knowing  our  duty. 
But  the  woru  of  the  warehouse  will  be  best 
known  by  the  wares,  which  are  books,  of  which 
see  further  in  my  Ettay  of  Booki,"  which  he 
entitles  The  Beit  Furniture. 

" They  are  for  company,  the  best  friends;  in 
doubts,    counsellours;    in   damps,    comforters; 
time's  prospective ;  the  home  traveller's  ship  or 
horse  ;  the  busie  nuin's  best  recreation ;  the  opi- 
ate of  idle  wearinesse ;  the  mindes  best  ordinary, 
nature's  garden,  and  seed  plot  of  immortality. 
Time  spent  (needlessly)  from  them  is  consumed, 
but  with  them  twice  gained.  Time  captivated  and 
snatched  from  thee  by  incotdons  of  business, 
thefts  of  visitants,  or  by  thy  own  carelesnesse 
lost,  is  by  these  redeemed  in  life,  they  are  the 
soules  viaticum ;  and  against  death  its  cordiall." 
"  Bookes  are  not  only  titles  on  their  author's 
monuments, hut  epitaphs  preserving  their  memo- 
ries, be  they  good,  or  bad,  beyond  short  lived 
pyramids,  or  mausolaean  piles  of  stone." 

1674,  Nm.  8.  Died,  John  Milton,  author 
of  Paradise  Lett,*  Regained,  &c.  "  The  charac- 
ter of  Milton,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, "is  one  of  those  which  appears  to 
gain  by  time.  To  future  ages  it  is  probable  he 
will  stand  forth  as  the  most  advantageous  speci- 
men that  can  be  produced  of  the  English  nation. 
He  is  OUT  poet.  There  is  nothing  else  of  so 
capacious  dimensions  in  the  compass  of  our 
literature  (if,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  our  species),  that  can  compare  with 
the  Paradise  Lost.  He  is  our  patriot  No  man 
of  just  discernment  can  read  his  political  writ- 
ings without  being  penetrated  with  the  holy  flame 


*  An  lEaMW  onMUttnCt  Me  and  imitaiUm  of  the  Modemt 
PgnMM  ' 
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Thlnga  nnattempteil  yet  in  pro6e  or  rhlme. 

LoDdon :  iiriiited  for  J.Payne  &  Boiqnet,  Paternoster-row, 
MDCCL.  This  work  was  written  by  William  Laader,  wtio 
had  mndi  more  audacity  than  ingenuity,  and  ia  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  Impositions  upon  record.  His  alleged 
qnota^ns  from  Grottos  and  otliers  passed  as  gennine  for 
some  time,  bnt  at  lengtli  they  were  detected,  and  i»roved 
forgeries  of  Lander,  by  Dr.  Dooglas,  bishop  of  Sallsbory. 
Lander,  on  being  discovered,  subscribed  a  conftssioD  of 
his  offence,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

William  Laader  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  and  flrst 
taoght  Latin  at  the  anlverslty  of  Bdlnboxgb,  where  he 
published  in  1739,  an  edition  of  Johnston's  Ptalmt.  From 
thence  he  went  to  London,  and  wrote  the  work  against 
Milton.  After  Ills  detection  he  went  to  Barbadoes,  where 
he  kept  aacfaooL  He  died  in  1771,  contemned  by  all  the 
world. 

SONNET, 

On  the  fini  Impre$sUm  of  Lauder'a  Forgerisa ;  to  Nicholat 
Hardtnge,  if  William  Hoi/,  Stq. 

RanUnge  I  firm  advocate  of  Milton's  fame  I 
Avenge  the  honoor  of  his  injur*d  mose  1 
The  bold  SaimoMiua  dar'd  not  so  accose. 

And  brand  him,  living,  with  a  felon's  name ! 

More  Itelllab  fslsehood  conld  not  Satai  frame, 
Aich  forger,  cursed  poison  to  infkue 
In  Eve's  chaste  ear,  her  freedom  to  abase : 

nistlorldng  (tend, — Ithorlel's  arm  and  flame, 

iStberlal  gins,  detected :  np  aioae 
In  hi*  own  form  the  toad :  Bnt  this  new  plot 

Thou  hast  an  arm,  and  spear,  that  can  expose : 
With  laahea  keen,  drive,  to  that  tnifroiis  spo^ 

The  Durse  of  base  impostors,  to  his  snows. 
And  barren  moontuns,  the  tdaaphemiug  Scot '. 


that  animated  him ;  and  if  the  world  shall  ever 
attain  that  stature  of  mind  as  for  courts  to  find 
no  place  in  it,  he  will  be  the  patriot  of  the  world. 
As  an  original  genius,  as  a  writer  of  lofty  and 
expansive  soul,  and  as  a  man,  he  rises  above  his 
countrymen ;  and,  like  Saul,  in  the  convention 
of  the  Jews,  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he 
is  higher  than  any  of  the  people." 

"Fancy,"  says  Johnson,  speaking  of  this 
divine  character,  "can  hardly  forbear  to  conjec- 
ture with  what  temper  he  surveyed  the  silent 
progress  of  bis  work,  and  marked'its  reputation 
stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  cur- 
rent, through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but 
conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  disap- 
pointed, not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own 
merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting, 
without  impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion, 
and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation." 

Milton  has  left  several  passages,  both  in  his 
prose  and  poetical  works,  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  aiHiction  of  blindness ;  but  instead  of  com^ 
plainingor  reflecting  upon  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  Providence,  Uiey  indicate  the  most  exalted 
rational  piety,  and  resignation  to  God. 

Ball,  hdy  light,  oSkpring  of  heaven's  flrst-bom  I 
Or  af  th'  Eternal,  coetemal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  I  since  Qod  is  light. 
And  never  bnt  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  bum  eternity ;  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  efliaence  of  Ivight  essence  increata. 
Or  hear'st  thon  rather  pore  ethereal  stream, 
Vniose  fonotaln  who  shall  tell  I    Before  the  son. 
Before  the  bear'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  Ood,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  inflnlte, 

Thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sov'reign  vital  lamp:  bnt  thou 
Revlsit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  Oiy  piercing  i«y,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suAision  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Mnsea  haunt. 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  suuny  hiU, 
8mlt  with  tne  love  of  sacred  song :  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  trash  thy  haUow'd  f^  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  somettmes  forget 
Those  other  two,  equall'd  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyiia,  and  blind  Hseonides; 
And  TIreaiaa,  and  Fhinens,  prophets  (dd : 
Then  fbed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Hannonloaa  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  cover  hid 
Tunes  her  noctnmal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  retnm ;  bnt  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom, 
Or  right  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Orilocks,  or  herds,  or  hnmanfkoe  divine; 
But  cloud  Instead,  and  ever-dniing  dark 
Surround  me,  frtnn  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cat  off,  and  tat  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  rais'd. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  qute  shut  out. 

Bo  much  the  rather  thou,  cdeMlal  li|H>t> 
Sliine  Inward,  and  the  mind  through  aU  her  powers 
Irradiate^  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  dispene,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Pttradiee  Lett,  b.  iii. 

The  literary  late  of  Milton  was  remarkable  : 
his  genius  was  castrated  alike  by  the  monarchi- 
cal and  the  republican  government  The  royal 
licenser  expunged  several  passages  from  Mil- 
ton's history,  in  which  Milton  had  painted  the 
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superstition,  the  pride,  and  the  conning  of  the 
Saxon  monks,  which  the  sagacious  licenser  ap- 
plied to  Charles  II.  and  the  bishops;  but  Mil- 
ton had  before  suffered  as  merciless  a  mutilation 
from  his  old  friends  the  republicans ;  who  sup- 
pressed a  bold  picture,  taken  from  life,  which  he 
had  introduced  into  his  Hittmy  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  Auembfy  of  Dinnet.  Milton  gare 
the  unlicensed  passages  to  the  eail  of  Anglesea, 
a  literary  nobleman,  the  editor  of  Whitelock's 
MenuniMt;  and  the  castrated  passage,  which 
could  not  be  licensed  in  1670,  was  received  with 
peculiar  interest  when  separately  published  in 
1681  .*  "If  tliere  be  found  in  an  author's  book 
one  sentence  of  a  venturous  edge,  uttered  in  the 
height  of  zeal,  and  who  knows  whether  it  might 
not  oe  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit,  vet  not  suit- 
ing every  low  decrepit  humour  of  their  own, 
they  will  not  murdon  him  their  dash."  The  un- 
popularity of  Milton's  prose  writings  arises  out 
of  the  general  ignorsoice  of  their  nigh  and  in- 
comparable qualities,  none  who  have  ever  looked 
into  them  can  doubt.  For  profundity  of  thought, 
(  energy  of  diction,  felicity  of  illustration,  vigour 
of  reasoning,  sublimity  of  conception,  and  al- 
most every  variety  of  the  most  original  and  ner- 
vous eloquence,  his  prose  oompositions  ate  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  all  his  cotemporaries. 

Speaking  of  knowledge,  Milton  uses  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  expressions : — "  We  see  in  all 
other  pleasures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  thev 
be  used,  their  verdure  departeui,  which  showeth 
well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not 
pleasures:  and  that  it  was  tne  novelty  which 
pleased,  and  not  the  quality:  and  therefore  we 
see,  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  am- 
bitious princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  ktunii- 
Udge,  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and 
appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable." 

"  If  it  be  true  that  a  wise  man,  like  a  good 
refiner,  can  gather  gold  out  of  the  drcMsest 
volume,  and  that  a  fool  will  be  a  fool  with  the 
best  book, — yea,  or  without  a  book, — there  is  no 
reason  that  we  should  deprive  a  wise  man  of  any 
advantage  to  his  wisdom,  while  we  seek  to 
restrain  from  a  fool,  that  which,  being  restrained, 
will  be  no  hinderance  to  his  folly." 

Howerer  muT  books 
WIm  man  bave  add,  an  weaiiiome,  wbo  mds 
Inccmntly,  and  to  Us  nadinr  tninga  not 
A  apirU  and  a  Jndgment,  eqnal  or  mjietfor, 
(And  what  he  taringa,  what  need  he  elaewhere  aeek  t) 
ITncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Seep  yened  In  books,  and  shallow  in  himself  j 
Crude  and  intoxicate,  coDectlnK  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters  worth  a  sponge, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  tiic  shore. 

Pmnilt  Rtgamtd,  b.  It. 


«  ItUaq<iaitotraet,entllled  JTr.Jeta  JfiKm'fCAarw 
ter  0/  the  LoKg  Parttment  and  AuemMg  «/  DMna  In 
llSl  :  omitted  In  Ms  other  workt,  and  never  itfore  printed, 
mdeeTfieoMonablefortketetlme:  1(181.  It  is  Giserted 
In  the  uncaatrated  edition  of  MUton's  pnise  worics  in  173B. 
It  Is  a  retort  on  the  PrsabTteriaa  Clement  Walk«i*s  Hietorf 
«/  tie  Independentei  and  Warburton,  la  Ui  admirable 
diaiacters  of  the  historians  of  this  period,  alloding  to 
Clement  Walker,  saTS,  "  MUton  was  even  with  him  in  the 
line  and  severe  diaiartw  he  draws  of  the  Fnabjtaiten 
administration." 


1674.  />iei{,AMTH0Nv  Stephens,  SOB  of  Pul 
He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  oommeficed  hi 
studies  at  Lyons,  and  finished  them  at  'Puk 
La  Caille  says  he  obtained  letters  of  natnraliza 
tion,  which  bear  date  Sept.  20,  1612 :  and  tha 
having  in  the  presence  of  cardinal  Perron  ab 
jured  the  reformed  opinions,  he  obtained  a  pen 
sion  of  five  hundred  livies,  and  the  post  o 
"  Huissier  de  I'Astemble  dn  Cierge,"  which  lu 
retained  till  1636.  He  abo  says,  that  be  na 
admitted,  "Imprimeur  et  Libraiie,"  at  Puii 
Oct  26, 1618,  and  honoured  with  the  appoint 
ment  of  "  Imprimeur  da  Roy,"  in  December 
1623,  with  a  pension  of  six  hundred  livres :  ant 
that  be  had  moreover  the  office  of  "  Imprimeoi 
et  libtaire  du  Rochdle,"  which  became  vacan' 
bv  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph,  in  1630 
This  is  the  only  mention  which  is  found  of  sud 
a  brother. 

Anthony  Stephens  enjoyed  the  special  favoni 
of  cardinal  Perron,  who  from  the  period  of  th< 
decease  of  Pattison,  consigned  to  him  the  iO' 
pression  of  his  worb.  Many  of  the  specimen! 
of  this  typographer  are  of  an  important  as  weli 
as  voluminous  description :  but  the  most  consi. 
derable  in  both  respects,  are  those  which  hi 
executed  for,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  com- 
pany of  printers,  who  styled  themselves  "  So- 
cietas  Gnecarum  Editionum."  From  a  pre&oe 
to  a  fine  impression  of  the  SyUltina  OraaiU, 
Gr.  Lot.  Ohioptti,  8vo.  dated  1099,  it  appean 
that  such  a  society  had  been  formed  ten  yean 
before  that  date,  but  had  been  interrupted  m  iti 
operations  by  the  civil  wars.  The  above-meB- 
tioned  impression  of  the  SyhiUina  OracuU 
(which  was  repeated  in  1670,)  exhilMta  a  fiisl 
and  verypleasing  specimen  of  its  renewed  la- 
bours. The  types  employed  by  Has  socie^  an 
the  royal  ones ;  and  as  a  chaiactetistio  distinc- 
tion of  their  editions,  we  generally  find  con^icn- 
ous,  amongst  other  titular  embellishments,  iht 
figure  of  an  tuteient  gallof  in  full  sail,  as  it 
appears  in  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Paris,  (oi 
which  it  is  emblematical,)  with  the  word  X<«mm, 
and  sometimes  the  motto  Vogue  la  Galen.  This 
emblem  or  device,  however,  is  not  always  found 
in  the  title-pages  of  impressions  by  that  society. 

Perhaps  the  double  character  in  which  An- 
thony Stephens  appears,  namely,  as  a  printer  on 
his  own  private  account,  and  as  such,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  society  above-mentioned,  may 
have  involved  Maittaire  in  some  confiision, 
when  he  attempts  to  describe  his  professional 
distinctions.  "  The  books,"  says  he,  "  which 
proceeded  from  Anthony's  effietna,  were  charac- 
terized by  his  family  symbol,  the  olive,  with  the 
legends,  ^ Noli  idtum  empere,'  at  'Noli  abwa 
«apet«,  ted  time,'  'Defraeti  nmt  rami  at  ego 
imererer :'  or  if  he  used  the  royal  types  or  pub- 
lished an^  state  papers,  the  loval  arms :  some- 
times his  impressions  have  no  device,  sometimes 
they  exhibit  the  poitrait  of  the  author  whose 
works  were  printea,  sometimes  the  device  of  the 

Srinter  with  whom  he  associated  himself.    Un- 
emeath  his  own  device  he  often  plaoed  the 
initials  of  his  name.    In  the  titles  of  his  i'mpres- 
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sions  he  rariously  styles  himself '  Typog^aphus 
Jleg^us,'  '  Architypognphtia  Regius,'  '  Impri- 
TueuT  du  Roy,'  '  Premier  Imprimeur  et  Xi- 
braire  du  Roy,'  '  Premier  Imprimeur  et  libnire 
ordinaire  du  Roy.'  He  often  added '  ad  Insigne 
Olives  Roberti  St«phani,'  '  a  I'Olivier  de  Robert 
Estienne." " 

In  personal  erudition  Anthony  Stephens  cer- 
tainly did  not  degenerate  from  his  predecessors. 
II  ettoit,  says  La  Caille,  grand  orateur  and  bon 
poele  tout  eiuembU.  Various  literary  productions 
of  his  pen  are  mentioned. 

He  appears  to  hare  had  several  children,  and 
in  particular  a  son  Henry,  who  was  admitted 
"  Imprimeur  et  libraire,"  in  1646,  and  after- 
wards became  king's  printer.  This  Henry,  (adds 
La  Caille,)  during  his  life  supported  his  nther 
Anthony;  who  became  needy,  infirm,  and  even 
blind,  in  his  old  age.  AlineloTeen  says,  that 
Anthony  Stephens  ended  his  days  in  a  hospital  of 
iParis,  naving  outlived  his  children,  with  the 
exception  of  one  daughter  only,  who  supported 
herself  by  mannal  labour,  and  was  surrivmg  in 
1^83.  La  Caille  informs  us  that  Anthony  Ste- 
phens died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years ;  but  (he 
adds)  his  fine  impressions  will  render  his  name 
immortal,  and  no  IcM  estimable  than  those  of 
his  ancestors,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity.  The 
children  of  his  son  Henry  did  not  lire  to  years 
of  maturity.  He  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  last  individual  of  this  renowned  family. 

1674.  New$irom  Puddle  Doeke ;  or,  a  narra- 
tive of  appariltoiu  and  tran»aetion$  in  the  kouu 
ofMr.E.Pitt$,atPuddi*Doek.  4to. 

1674.  Newt  from  KeniingUm,  heina  a  rvbttan 
how  a  maid  <Aerv,  it  tuppoted  to  have  been  eanitd 
away  by  an  evil  jpmt.  4to. 

1674.  Strange  and  terrible  newt  from  Shore- 
diteh  of 'a  woman  that  hath  told  hertelf  to  the 
Deal,  Ivring  in  Badger  alley.  4to. 

1676,  Nov.  4.  The  City  Mercury  ;  or.  Adver- 
tisements concerning  Trade.  With  allowance. 
No.  1.  Advertisements  received  at  the  Intelli- 
gence offices  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
next  door  to  tlie  Pigeon  tavern.  Charing  Cross. 
Complaints  rectifi^l,  on  application  to  Mr. 
R.  L  Estrange  in  Gifibrd's  buildingSj  Holbom. 

167&.  Strange  and  terrible  Newt  from  Oak- 
ingham,  in  Berki,  of  a  thunder  dap,  ^. 

1675.  Ma.  Crofts  left  £6  to  the  company 
of  stationers. 

1676.  The  first  book  auction  in  England  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  was  the  liDiary  of 
Lazarus  Seaman,  D.  D.  and  sold  by  William 
Cooper,  bookseller,  in  Warwick-lane,  London. 
Fienxed  to  the  catalogue  there  is  an  address, 
which  thus  commences : — "  Reader,  it  hath  not 
been  usual  here  in  England,  to  make  sale  of 
books  by  way  of  auction,  or  who  will  nve  most 
for  them;  but  it  having  been  practise!  in  other 
countries  to  the  great  aovantagis  of  both  buyers 
and  sellers,  it  was,  therefore,  conceived  ^for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,)  to  publish  ue  sale 
of  these  books  in  this  manner  oi  way." 

The  next  book  sale  was  the  library  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Kidner,  rector  of  Hitchin,  sold 


also  *r  William  Cooper,  in  Little  Britain.  And 
that  tikese  were  the  first  in  the  kind,  may  be 
gatherpd  from  the  preface  to  the  third,  which 
was,  ti^at  of  the  reverend  William  Greenhill, 
ministw  of  Stepney,  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee- 
house, lia  Bread-street  (in  ffiditms  Ferdinandi 
Stable,  apffipola,  ad  insigne  capitis  Turce,)  by 
Zach.  Bc\me,  who  sets  forth,  that "  the  attempts 
in  this  lAd  (by  the  sale  of  Dr.  Seaman's  and 
Mr.  Kidn&s  libraries)  having  given  great  con- 
tent and  satisfaction  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
the  buyers,  and  no  discouragement  to  the  sellers, 
hath  encouraged  the  making  this  trial  by  expos- 
ing (toauction  or  sale)  the  library  of  Mr.  Wiluam 
Greenhill."  Cooper  next  sold  the  library  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Manton,  at  his  late  house  in  King- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  1678;  and  in  the  same 
▼ear,  John  Dunmore  and  Richard  Chiswell, 
ooOkselleis,  those  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Woisley, 
and  two  other  learned  men,  over  against  the  Hen 
and  Chickens,  in  Paternoster-row,  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  By  manuscript  prices  in  some  of  the 
eariiy  c^aIogttC8,it  appears  that  one  penny  was  a 
very  common  bidding. 

For  some  curious  particulars  concerning  the 
early  book  sales  see  Dibdin's  Bibliomania, 

1676.  General  Catalogwe  of  Bookt,  printed  in 
England  tinee  the  dttadfld  fire  1666,  to  the  end 
of  Trinity  term,  1676,  London,  foUo. 

This  catalogue  was  published  bv  Robert 
Clavel,  an  eminent  bookseller.  It  is  a  thin 
folio,  and  included  an  abstract  of  the  bills  of 
mortalitv.  The  books  are  classed  under  the 
heads  of  divinity,  history,  physic,  and  surgery, 
miscellanies,  chemistry,  poetiy,  &c.  The  titles 
of  the  books  are  briefly  stated,  and  the  publish- 
ers' names  are  given.  The  catalogue  was  con- 
tinued every  term  till  1700. 

Dunton  says,  "  Mr.  Robert  Clavel  is  a  great 
dealer,  and  has  deservedly  gained  himself  the 
reputation  of  a  just  man.  Dr.  Barlow,*  bishop 
orlincoln,  used  to  call  him  thehonettbookteller. 
He  has  been  master  of  the  company  uf  stationers 
[1698  and  1699]  and  perhaps  the  greatest  un- 
happiness  of  his  life,  was  his  being  one  of  alder- 
man Cornish's  Jury.  He  printed  Dr.  Comber's 
works,"  &c. — Life  and  Errort,v.  283. 

1676,  Sept.  4.  Died,  John  Ooilby,  geogra- 
phical printer  to  kingChailes  II.  and  a  volumi- 
nous writer.  He  was  bom  near  Edinburgh  in 
1600,  and  vras  originally  a  dancing  master.  The 
earl  of  Stafford,  in  whose  family  he  was  employ- 
ed, as  teacher  to  his  children,  appointed  him 
deputy  master  of  the  revels  at  Dublin,  where 
he  erected  a  theatre.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  he  returned  to  Cambridge.  He 
was  appointed  in  1661  to  conduct  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.  and  of  which  he  published  a 

.He  also 
plates,  for 


pompons  account  in  folio^ith  plates, 
pubhshed  a  mag^nificent  Bible,  with  { 


*  Thomu  BaitoWi  bishop  of  Uneotai,  died  October  g, 
iDgi,  aged  si,  und  me  bmled  at  Bodulen.  It  i*  stated, 
that  wbilit  he  aat,  blahap  (;i87S— Ifigi]  he  was  remarkable 
for  having  nerer  visited  any  part  of  his  diocese  in  petson, 
or  been  ever  in  all  his  Bfc  at  Uncoln  J  so  that  he  was  com- 
monly called  the  blsbopoT  autUm,  where  he  mosUr  lived. 
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wbich  he  was  remunerated  by  the  house  oIJMs. 
Oeilby  translated  Virgil  and  Homer  inn  Eng- 
lish verse  ;  an  Account  of  Japan,  folio;  ix^Athu, 
folio ;  the  Fahlet  of  £sop,  in  verse,  two  vblumes 
8vo. ;  and  a  Boo\  of  Roadt,  8vo.  He  iied  at 
London,  and  was  buried  in  the  churc^  of  St. 
Bride,  Fleet-street.  / 

1676.  Newt  from  Siutex ;  or,  the  .harbarou* 
Sobber  ttrangefy  conmcted.  4to.         P 

1676.  News  from  St.  John's  Street  of  a  Mon- 
tter  brought  forth  by  a  Sow.  4to.  Sold  at  Mr. 
Bindley's  sale  for  £3  7s. 

1676,  March  23.  Poor  Robin's  Intelligence, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  day  of  the 
date  hereof.  Piinted  by  A.  P.  and  T.  H.  for  the 
general  assembly  of  hawkers,  No.  I. 

1677.  Died,  Uscan,  or  Osoa!<,  minister  of 
Erivan,  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,* 
and  editor  of  the  first  printed  Armenian  bible. 
Manuscript  copies  of  the  bible  were  become  so 
scarce  in  Arminia,  that  a  single  copy  cost  1300 
livres,  or  £50.  Such  being  the  rarity  of  copies 
of  the  scriptures,  a  council  of  Armenian  bishops, 
assembled  in  1662,  resolved  to  call  in  the  art  of 
printing,  of  which  they  had  heard  in  Europe. 
For  this  purpose  they  applied  first  to  France ; 
but  the  Komon  catholic  church  having  refused 
their  request,  Uscan  was  sent  to  Europe  about 
th^year  1662,  by  Acopus  (Jacobus)  Carractri, 

Satriarch  of  the  Armenians,  fur  the  purpose  of 
iving  an  edition  of  the  Armenian  scriptures 
printed  under  his  inspection.  According  to  the 
commission  of  the  patriarch  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  months,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam,  where  he  established  an 
Armenian  press,  and  printed  the  bible  in  1666, 
4to.,  and  an  edition  of  the  new  testament  in 
1688,  in  8vo.,  which  was  reprinted  in  1698,  in 
a  smaller  form.  His  chief  assistant  was  Solo- 
mon De  Leon,  a  deacon,  his  nephew,  who  after- 
wards married  a  young  lady  at  Marseilles ;  his 
printers'  names  were  Etzmiatzneus  and  Sergius. 
In  1669  Uscan  obtained  permission  from  the 
king  of  France  to  establish  an  Armenian  print- 
ing office  at  Marseilles,  under  the  restriction  of 
pnnting  nothing  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  court  of  Rome  immediately  adopted  every 
precaution  to  prevent  any  errors  being  inserted 
in  the  publications  printed  by  the  Armenians  of 
Marseilles.  A  written  confession  of  faith  was 
demanded  from  Uscan,  and  an  Armenian  priest, 
named  John  Agolp,  was  sent  to  watch  the  press. 
Whilst  Uscan,  who  was  a  man  of  great  pru- 
dence, lived,  the  printing  establishment  was 
conducted  peaceably  ;  but  after  his  death  several 
law  suits  were  commenced.    These  being  ter- 


*  vnten  the  Brttteh  envoy,  dr  Hufonl  Jones,  was  sent 
to  Fersi«,bi  180S  ud  I809,  he  was  met  abont  fonr  miles 
<rom  Ispahan,  by  an  advanced  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
nrst  came  the  merchants  of  the  city,  in  nnmber  about 
three  hondred,  all  In  their  separate  classes.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  deputation  from  tiie  Armenian  clergy,  composed 
of  the  bishop  and  chief  dignitaries,  in  their  sacerdotal 
lobes.  They  carried  silken  banners,  on  whldi  was  painted 
the  Passion  of  onr  Saviour.  The  bishop,  a  reverend  old 
man  with  a  white  beard,  presented  the  Evangelists,  bonnd 
in  crimson  velvet,  to  the  envoy,  and  proceeded  on  with 
hli  attendant  priests,  chanting  their  ehorch  service. 


minated,  Solomon  De  Leon  continned  the  estab- 
lishment, but  not 'without  considerable  nn- 
easiness,  occasioned  by  Thomas  Herabied,  an 
Armenian  priest,  who  had  been  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  press,  in  the  place  of  John  Agcip. 
The  printing  establishment  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople. — Le  Long. 

J677, March  28.  2>i«i,  Wenceslaus  Hollak 
an  eminent  copper-plate  engraver,  of  whom  it  is 
stated,  that  he  used  to  work  for  die  booksellers 
at  the  rate  otfourpence  per  hour.  He  was  bom 
at  Prague,  in  XO&f,  ana  died,  in  great  poverty, 
at  Westminster.  His  works. amount  to  neaHr 
two  hundred  and  forty  prints. 

16'77.  Died,  James  Lascaille,  a  celebrated 
printer  in  Holland,  whose  press  was  famous  frrr 
the  number  of  beautiful  and  accurate  editions 
which  issued  irom  it.  He  was  esteemed  so 
excellent  a  poet  that,  in  1663,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  poetic  crown  by  the  emperor  Leopold. 
James  Lascaille  was  bom  in  1610  of  an  illustri- 
ous family  at  Geneva,  which  removed  to  Holland. 
His  daughter,  Catharine  Lascaille,  wrho  died 
June  8,  1711,  was  so  much  admired  for  ber 
poetic  talent,  as  to  be  called  the  Dutch  Sappho, 
and  tenth  Muse.  A  collection  of  her  poems  was 
printed  in  1728,  with  several  tragedies,  whicb, 
although  they  were  not  written  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  drama,  frequently  ^scorer 
marks  of  superior  genius. 

1677.  The  earliest  Almemaek  published  in 
Scotland  commenced  in  this  year,  by  Mr.  Forbes, 
of  Aberdeen,  under  the  title  of  a  newPrognotU- 
cation,  calculated  for  North  Britain ;  which  was 
embellished  by  the  armorial  bearings  of  Aber- 
deen on  the  title-page.  Mr.  Forbes  continued 
to  publish  this  almanack  until  the  year  1700. 

1677,  July  13.  Died,  Sir  William  Bekke- 
LEV,  governor  of  Virginia  from  the  year  ie?0, 
and  who,  while  in  that  colony,  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  with  regard  to  the  press  : — ^  I  thank 
God  tnere  is  no  free  schools  nor  prindne,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years. 
God  keep  us  from  both.  He  was  buried  at 
Twickenham,  near  London. 

1677.  A  tvpe  foundry  was  established  at  the 
university  01  Oxford,  the  matrices  of  which  wae 
severally  given  by  Bishop  Fell,*  in  1667,  and 
Mr.  Jdnios,  in  1677.  The  universitr  still 
possess  some  very  valuable  unique  materials  of 
these  foundries,  and  published  in  the  years  1706 
and  1770,  specimens  which  are  now  to  be  fbnnd 
only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious,  but  wfaidi 
Mr.  Rowe  Mores,  p.  28,  says,  are  "  no  credit  to 
that  learned  body,"  and  "  not  so  accurate  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  oreAefypo- 
graphus  and  the  curators  of  the  Sheldimusn. 

1677.  Sir  Thomas  Davies,  knt.  lord  mayor, 
gave  two  large  silver  cups,  weight  124  oz.  9  dwts. 
on  his  translation  from  the  commny  of  station- 
ers to  the  company  of  drapen.  In  1667  he  was 
chosen  an  assislantof  the  stationers'  companT.and 
master  in  1668-1669.    "  Aug.  4,  1973.  ddered, 

*  John  Fdl,  Ushop  of  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Lonrwoitta, 
Jane  as,  it2i,  died  July  10^  KM,  and  was  bnrted  is 
Chrlrt  Charch,  Oxford. 
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That  if  air  Thos.  Danes  do  not  pioride  his  brace 
of  backs  in  time  towards  the  entertainment  on 
the  10th  of  Aug^t,  that  then  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  company  shall  provide  the  said 
brace  of  bucks  at  their  own  charge,  and  shall 
repaj  themselves  oat  of  the  said  sir  Thomas 
Savies's  next  dividend." 

1677.  Mas.  Mabv  Crookb  gare  to  the  com- 
pany of  stationers  a  silver  cup,  weight  23  oz. 
18  dwts.  She  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Crooke, 
bookseller,  near  Temple  Bar,  who  was  master  in 
1665  and  1666;  and  of  whom  Dunton  says, 
"  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hob1>es,and 
published  many  of  his  books.  He  got  a  good 
estate  by  his  trade,  and  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary sense,  which  he  had  the  himpiness  of  being 
able  to  express  in  words  al^  mamy  and  apposite 
as  the  sense  conveyed  under  them." 

1677.  Abel  Ropeb  gave  to  the  stationers' 
company  a  large  silver  flagon;  weight  31  oz. 
3  dwts.  "  He  rises  in  the  world,  and  his  beha- 
viour, methiuks,  is  extremely  obliging.  He  prints 
the  Pott-boy,  the  lAfe  of  King  WiUitan,  the  An- 
nals of  Queen  Anne,  and  several  excellent  abridg- 
ments."— Dunton'i  Life  and  Erron. 

1677.  Thomas  Vers  gave  to  the  stationers' 
company  a  silver  cup,  with  a  handle,  weighing 
21  oz.  15  dwts. 

1677,  Sept.  14.  Ditd,  Richabd  Atkyns,  a 
typographical  author,  who  suffered  much  on 
acconnt  of  his  loval^.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Gloucestershire. 
Having  been  at  the  expense  of  above  £1,000  in 
law-suits  for  twenty-four  years,  to  prove  the  right 
of  the  king's  grant  in  printing  law-books,  he  baA 
some  hopes  of  repairing  his  finances  by  his  pen ; 
and  published  his  Or^in  and  OrmDlk  of  Print- 
ing in  England,  4to.  1664.  See  page  146,  ant*. 
He  was  of  a  respectable  iamily  m  Gloucester- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  in  1615,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  died  a  prisoner  for  debt,  in  the 
marshalsea,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
sir  Robert  Atkyns,  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  to 
whom  he  was  related. 

Richard  Atkyns  appears  to  have  been  a  bold 
ambitious  man,  and  his  writings  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  court,  and  arbitrary  government. 
His  Origin  and  Grmutk  of  Printing,  was  to 
defend  the  Oxford  Book  in  favour  of  Corsellis 
against  Caztoa.  But  it  is  Strang  that  a  piece 
so  fabulous,  and  carrying  such  evident  marxs  of 
forgery,  could  impose  upon  men  so  knowing  and 
so  inquisitive,  as  some  who  have  coincided  with 
Atkyns. 

1678.  Nov.  Trandadon  of  the  Gazette  into 
French. 

Nov.  6.  A  complaint  being  made  to  the  house, 
of  a  material  mistake  in  that  part  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gazette  into  irench,  which  has 
reference  to  his  majesty's  proclamation  for  re- 
moviag  the  Papists :  oiaered  that  Mons.  Monu- 
ville,  who  traasltvted  the  Gazette  into  French, 
and  Mr.  Newcombe  the  printer,  be  summoned 
to  attend  this  house  on  to-morrow  morning. 

Nov.  7.  Mr.  Newcombe  being  called  in,  to 
^ve  an  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Gazette 


into  French,  informed  the  house,  that  he  was 
only  concerned  in  the  setting  the  press,  and  that 
be  understood  not  the  French  tongue  ;  and  that 
Mons.  Moranrille  had  been  employed  in  that 
affair  for  many  years,  and  was  the  only  corrector 
of  it.  Mons.  MoranviUe,  being  called  in,  ac- 
knowledged himself  g^lty  of  the  mistake  ;  but 
he  endeavoured  to  excuse  it,  alledging  it  was 
through  inadvertency. 

Ordered,  that  Mons.  Moranville  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms  ;  and  that 
he  be  searched,  and  his  house  and  lodgings. 
And  several  papers  written  in  French  oeing 
found  about  him  ;  Ordered,  that  the  said  papers 
be  refeixed  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  Mr.  Colman's  papers,  to 
translate  the  same,  and  report  to  the  house. 

Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee 
further  to  examine  the  matter  concerning  the 
translating,  printing,  and  publishing  the  French 
Gazette.—JommaU  of  the  nouu  ofcommont,  v.  9. 

Whitehall,  Nov,  10.  A  great  and  malicious 
abuse  being  found  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  person  entrusted  to  translate  the  Gazette  vato 
French,  in  the  translation  of  his  majesty's  late 
proclamation,  commanding  all  persons,  being 
popish  recusants,  or  so  reputed,  to  depart  frem 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  all 
other  places  within  ten  miles  of  the  same  ;  for 
which  he  is  in  custody,  and  the  matter  under 
examination,  in  order  to  his  just  punishment : 
it  is  thought  for  the  rectifying  the  said  abuse, 
that  a  new  and  true  translation  of  his  majestv's 
said  proclamation  be  given  to  the  world  in  tae 
French  &a:re(teofthis  day. — ffazrf to,  November 
7—11,1678. 

Nov.  18.  Serjeant  Seis  reports  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  concerning  the 
translating,  printing,  and  publishing  of  the  Ga- 
zette  in  A«nch,  that  the  committee  had  taken 
the  particulars  thereof,  and  put  the  same  into 
writing,  which  he  delivered  in  at  the  clerk's 
table.— «/ouma2<  of  the  house  of  commons,  v.  9. 

1677.  An  edition  of  five  hundi'ed  copies  of  the 
Foitr  Gospels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
Malayan  language,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
4to.  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hyde,*  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library.  A  preface 


*  Thomaa  Hjrde,  D.D.,  ttae  learned  editor  of  the  Jfainroa 
OatpeU,  and  Actt  of  the  Aputia,  ma  born  near  Bildge- 
north,  In  BbrapahlTe,  Jane  sg,  itst,  and  was  ednoated  at 
Camlnidge.  He  rendered  oouideralilB  aieistance  to  Dr. 
WalUen,  In  ttie  Polyglott  Bible,  hj  hla  knowledge  of  the 
Arable.  In  lOSs,  he  waa  choaen  head  keeper  of  tilte  Bod- 
leian Vbaaj  at  Ozfbrd.  Hi*  eztzaordlaary  knowledge  of 
tbe  oriental  lanenases  gained  him  considerable  fromo- 
tlon  In  the  chnroi.  luAporil,  1701,  her^gned  the  office 
of  Pntoiiiliothtcartiu,  or  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
librarr,  and  died  Feb.  18,  1703,  and  was  borled  In  the 
church  of  Hamborg,  near  Oxford.  His  work  on  the 
BeSgUm  of  the  Aitetmt  Penbnu,  (Historia  ReHgiomit 
Vetemm  PenammJ  Oxford,  1700,  4to.  will  remain  a 
monument  of  his  Tarions  and  profound  erudition.  Seve- 
ral of  hla  smaller  works  were  collected  and  republished  I7 
Dr.  angarjr  Sharpe,  master  of  the  Temple,  under  the  tiUe 
of  Srntagma  Diiwrtatiomim  et  OpusaUa,  1767,  a  roll. 
4to.  accompanied  with  a  life  of  the  author.  A  list  of  other 
works  pro]ected  by  Dr.  Hyde,  but  not  completed,  la  given 
by  Wood,  Athm,  Osoitiaisis,  and  Chalmers,  Om.  Biog. 
Diet. 
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was  prefixed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  rector  of 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  dean  of 
Gloucester;  with  a  dedication  by  Mr.  Hyde. 
This  edition  beinsf  sent  over  to  the  East  Indies, 
a  second  was  published,  in  1704,  4to.  at  Oxfonl, 
superintended  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowrey.*  As 
both  these  editions  were  printed  in  Roman  type, 
Bowrey  added  a  specimen  of  the  Malay  charac- 
ter, which  he  had  obtained  from  Dr.  Hyde. 

1677.  Poor  BobMs  Intelligence  reiiveil. 

1677.  Lamentable  and  bloodt/  Netn  Jrom  St. 
Albans ;  being  an  aecomtt  of  the  late  great  rob- 
bery and  barbannu  murder  committed  there  by 
highwaymen.    4to. 

1877.  Strange  News  from  the  deep,  with  an 
account  of  a  large  prodigious  whale.  4to.  With 
a  wood-cut. 

1677.  Strange  and  wonderful  Newt  from 
Bridewdlofa  converted  whore.    4to. 

1677.  Newt  from  Buckinghamthire,  or  a  per- 
fect, relation  how  a  young  maid  Jtath  been  for 
twelve  years  potsest  with  the  Devil.    4to. 

1677.  Horrid  Newt  from  St.  Martin's,  being 
a  rdation  of  a  girl  not  sixteen,  poysoning  her 
mother,  a  servant  maid,  and  two  gentlewomen, 
4to. 

1677.  R.  Sabbath£os  ben  Joseph  erected 
a  printing-office  at  Dyrenfurt,  a  small  town  of 
Silesia,  of  which  Wolfius  relates  some  anec- 
dotes respecting  it  Several  of  the  Dyrenfurt 
Sublications  are  found  in  the  Oppenheimer 
brary,  now  at  Oxford. 

1677.  Printing  carried  on  at  Dunkirk,  a  sea- 
port of  French  Flanders,  by  Jan  Wins. 

1677.  A  French  and  Italian  Dictionary,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  bears  for  imprint,  Imprime 
au  chateau  de  Duillier,  en  Suisse. 

1678,  July  19.  Died,  Andrew  Martbll, 
who  stands  in  the  very  first  and  tcit  highest 
njak,facilepri7icept,  as  an  incompatible  patriot, 
the  best  of  controversialists,  and  the  leading 
prose  wit  of  England.  His  are  the  "first 
BfiTightl^  runnings"  of  that  glorious  stream  of 
wit,  which  will  bear  upon  it  down  to  the  latest 
posterity,  the  names  of  Swift,  Steele,  and  Addi- 
son. Before  the  time  of  Marvell,  wit  was  to  be 
forced,  strained,  and  conceited.  From  him  wit 
first  came  sparkling  forth,  untouched  with  baser 
matter.  It  was  like  his  personal  character.  Its 
main  feature  was  an  open  clearness.  Mean  de- 
traction, or  sordid  jealousy  never  for  an  instant 
stained  it.  He  turned  aside  in  the  midst  uf  an 
exalted  panM^yric  to  Oliver  'Cromwell,  to  say 
the  finest  thmgs  that  have  ever  been  said  of 
Charles  I.  He  left  for  a  while  bis  own  wit  iu 
the  Rehearsal  Transposed,  to  praise  the  wit  of 
Butler,  his  rival  and  political  enemy.  As  a 
poet,  Marvell  was  true,  and  this  is  the  grand 
point  in  poeUy.    He  was  not  of  the  highest 


*  Uramu  Bownr  wu  Oie  uthor  of  •  Ormmmar  and 
DIeUaiuay  of  the  Malay  tonpie,  imblbhed  at  Londoo, 
ITSl.  4to.  Ha  had  been  engafed  nineteen  yean  in  the 
Bastem  idea,  in  meroantOe  oonceroa,  and  accompanied 
Ui  edition  ol  Om  Malof  Ot^tU  and  AeU  of  Iht  JpotUa, 
lalntad  at  tiie  eipenie  of  the  Bact  India  conpany,  with  a 
nuqi  al  the  Malay  idands. 


order,  not  perhaps  in  even  a  high  order,  bat 
what  he  did  was  genuine.  It  is  sweetscr 
speaking  out  in  sweetness.  In  iJte  laiigin|{t 
there  is  nothing  more  exquisitely  tender  than 
the  Nytmth  Complaining  for  the  Lots  of  ^ 
Fawn.  Such  poems  as  this  and  the  Bermidtt 
may  live,  and  deserve'  to  live,  as  long  as  ibc 
longest  and  the  mightiest.  Of  as  real  a.  quaLt; 
are  the  majority  of  the  poems  of  BCarvell.  la  s 
playful  and  fantastic  expression  of  tender  aaa 
voluptuous  beauty,  they  are  well  nigii  nnrivalled. 

Andrew  Marvell  was  bom  at  Kingston-npan- 
HuU,  Nov.  15,  1620,  where  his  father  was  i 
celebrated  preacher  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Trinity  collef^,  Caa- 
bridge,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,  whetr 
he  first  associated  with  Milton,  and  both  beiiir 
attached  to  the  popular  cause  in  politics,  fonaed 
a  friendship  which  lasted  daring  nis  life.     It  i< 
related  of  him,  that,  while  he  reprea^ited  like 
town  of  Hull  in  parliament,  and  was   witboot 
an]r  other  resources  than  a  small   allowance, 
which  he  received  for  that  duty,  a  eoartieT  «>s 
sent  with  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  to  buy  his 
over  to  the  opposite  side;  he  placidly   refused 
the  bribe,  pointing  to  a  blade-Done  of  muttcm 
which  was  to  serve  for  his  dinner  on  the  ensuing 
day,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  above  neoesatr- 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fieldi, 
London. 

He  was  the  author  of  seveial  political  treatisM. 
published  anonymously,  particalarly  one,  Oa 
the  Growth  of  Popery  om  Arbitrary  Govern- 
ment in  England;  more  partieuUrly  from  tk 
long  Prorogation  of  November,  1675,  enditig  du 
Xdth  of  February,  1676,  until  the  Meeting  ^ 
Parliament,  July  16,  1677.    The  king  and  ks 
ministry  were  so  offended  at  this  prodnctiaD, 
that  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Cfaxttte, 
ofiiering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author,  and  fifW  pounds  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  printer.    He  entered  into  a 
long  and  bitter  controversy  with  Parker,  bidiap 
of  Oxford,  a  temporising  prelate,    a  famoas 
partisan,  and  virulent  writer  on  the  side  of  ar- 
bitrary government,  and  between  him  and  Mar- 
vell many  pamphlets  were  written.    On  ooe     j 
occasion  a  letter,  dated  July  3,  1076,  was  re-     I 
ceived  by  Marvell,  subscribed  J.  G.,  and  coo- 
cluding  with  these  words : — "  If  thou  durest  t» 
print  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  tk 
eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat."  i 

Marvell  gives  the  following  pertinent  descrip-  | 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  press : — "  The  pies, 
invented  much  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Reformation,  hath  done  more  mischief  to  the 
discipline  of  our  chureh  than  all  the  doctriDes 
can  make  amends  for.  It  was  a  happy  time  whea 
all  learning  was  in  manuscript,  and  some  little 
officer  did  keep  the  keys  of  ue  library.  Nov, 
since  printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the 
mischief,  that  a  man  cannot  write  a  book  bat 
presently  he  is  answered.  There  have  been  wajs 
found  out  to  fine,  not  the  people,  but  evea 
the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  assembled ! 
but  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these  seditioiis 
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meetings  of  letten.  .Two  or  thfw  bmwny  fel- 
lows in  a  corner,  with  mere  ink  and  eibow- 
{f^rease,  do  more  harm  than  a  hnndred  systematic 
divines.    Their  ugly  printing  letters,  that  look 
like  80  many  rotten  teeth,  biw  oft  hare  they 
been  pulled  out  by  the  public  tooth-drawer ;  and 
yet  these  rascally  operators  of  the  press  hare  got 
a.  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes, 
thmt  they  grow  as  tiim  a  set,  and  as  cutting  and 
talkatire,  as  ever.   Oh,  printing !  how  hast  thou 
disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind!    Lead,  when 
moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal  as  when 
founded  into  letters!    There  was  a  mistake  sure 
in  the  story  of  Cadmus,  for  the  serpent's  teeth 
which  he  sowed,  were  nothing  else  but  the  letters 
'which  he  invented.    The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art,  was  in  single  characters 
upon  iron,  wherewith  of  old  they  stigmatized 
stares  and  remarkable  offenders  ;  but  a  bulky 
Dutchman  diverted  q«ite  finim  its  original  in- 
stitution, and  contrived  these  innnmen&le  syn- 
tegeaa  of  alphabets.    One  would  have  thought 
in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least,  might  have 
contented  himself  only  with  the  wine-press." 

1678,    Died,  Mabchioht    Needbak,   the 
.great  patriarch  of  newspaper  writers;  a  man, 
says  D'Israeli,  of  versatile  talents  and  more  vena- 
tile  polities;  a  bold  adventurer,  and  most  suc- 
cessful, beoMise  the  most  profligate  of  his  tribe. 
From  college  he  came  to  London :  was  an  usher 
in  Merclumt  Taylors'  school;  then  an  under 
clerk  in  Gray's  Inn ;  at  length  studied  physic, 
and  practised  chemistry;  and  finally  he  was  a 
^iptatn;  and  in  the  words  of  honest  Anthony 
Wood,  "siding  with  the  rout  and  scum  of  the 
people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  by  all  that 
was  noble,  in  his  intelligence,  ladled  ifereuriut 
Brilaimietu,  wherein  his  endeavours  were  to 
'sacrifice  the  fame  of  some  lord,  or  any  person  of 
quality,  and  of  the  king  himself,  to  tne  beast 
with  manv  heads."    He  soon  became  popular, 
and  was  known  under  the  name  of  Captain 
Needham  of  Oray's  Inn  ;  and  whatever  he  now 
wrote  was  deemed  oracular.    But  whether  from 
a  slight  imprisonment  for  aspersing  Charles  I., 
or  some  pique  with  his  own  partv,  lie  requested 
an  audience  on  his  knees  with  tne  king,  recon- 
ciled himself  to  his  majesty,  and  showed  him- 
self a  violent  lovalist  in  his  MereuriutPragmati- 
e%u,  and  gallea  the  Presbyterians  with  his  wit 
and  quips.    Some  time  after,  when  the  popular 
party  prevailed,  he  was  still  further  enligntened, 
and  was  got  over  by  president  Bradshaw,  as 
easily  as  by  Charles  I.    Our  mercurial  writer 
becMue  once  more  a  virulent  Presbvterian,  and 
lasbed  the  royalists  outrageously  in  his  Mercuri- 
iw  PMHeiu;  at  length,  on  the  return  of  Charles 
IL,  being  now  conscious,  says  our  fnend  Antho- 
ny, that  he  might  be  in  danger  of  the  halter, 
once  more  he  is  said  to  have  fled  into  Holland, 
waiting  for  an  act  of  oblivion.    For  money  given 
to  sn  hungry  courtier,  Needham  obtained  his 
paidon  uncter  the  great  seal.    He  latterly  prac- 
tised as  a  physician  among  his  party,  but  lived 
unirenallv  hated  by  the  royalists,  and  now  only 
committed,  harmless  treasons  with  the  college  of 


physiciaBs,  on  whom  he  poured  all  that  gall  and 
vinegar  which  the  sovemment  had  suppressed 
from  flowing  througn  its  natural  channel. 

He  was  bom  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
1620,  and  educated  at  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford. 

An  account  of  Marehmont  Needham,  with  a 
list  of  his  publications,  will  be  found  in  Wood's 
Alhe».  Oxon. 

1678.  Died,  RicHAao  Head,  a  bookseller  of 
London,  and  author  of  several  low  works.*  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  ecclesiastic,  who  suffered 
in  the  dreadful  massacre  which  took  place  in 
that  kingdom  in  the  year  1641.  Mrs.  Head  and 
her  son  came  to  England,  when  being  sent  to 
school,  he  was  fitted  for  the  uoiversitT,  and 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  his  ttthei's 
friends  forwarded  to  Oxford,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  studies,  in  the  same  college  in 
which  his  father  had  been  formerly  elevated. 
His  mother's  income  being  but  slender,  Head 
was  taken  from  the  university  before  he  had 
acquired  any  degree,  and  apprenticed  to  a  book- 
seller. Having  accomplish^  his  time,  he  mar- 
ried, and  set  up  in  busmess  for  himself;  but  his 
passion  for  gamin^^,  shortlv  after,  obli|;ed  him 
to  relinouish  business,  when  he  retired  for 
a  period  into  Ireland,  and  there  wrote  hit 
comedy  of  Hie  et  Ubiqtie;  when  having  ac- 
quired a  little  money,  he  commenced  busueas. 
and  was  again  un8uc«>e8sful,  upon  which  he  had 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  subsistence,  and  produced 
several  works,  the  whole  being  more  or  less  tinc- 
tured bv  indecency.  The  following  character  of 
Richard  Head  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  William 
King's  works.  •  "  He  was  of  a  lively  genius,  and 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  in  the  scenes  of 
low  life  and  debauchery;  he  was  the  author  of 
Hie  et  Ubique,  or  the  Humour*  of  Dublin,  a 
comedy,  printed  in  1663,  by  which  he  acquired 
much  reputation,  and  ot  several  other  pieces, 
particularly  Nuga  Vettalei,  which  would  have 


•  Hie  et  UMfuei  or  Uu  Hummtn  of  Duilin.  A  Oomedy 
bv  Riehud  Bead ;  kcted  privately  with  general  applaoae. 
IMS.    4to.    A  copjr  nld  at  Rhodei'  nle  for  iga. 

n»  SngUMh  Bogut,  deacribed  in  tbe  L(^<  V  Kentm 
Latnon,  a  Wltt$  Bxlrmagamt.  4  parts.  In  1  vol*.  Std. 
IMI-ISSO.  With  portrait*  and  cots.  Complete  ooplaa  or 
this  work  are  of  rare  occnirenee,  and  when  (bund,  gan*. 
ralljr  produce  a  large  mm.  It  acid  for  £9  8s.  bat  it  can 
be  purchased  at  the  present  daj  for  aboat  half  that  sum. 

Pntttu  Seievbmti  or  the  art  o/  Wketdlbtg,  or  Intbm 
otiim,  obtabud  bf  Otneral  CamtmtUm,  and  at&aeted 
from  the  tetral  Humour;  IiteUnaUoiu,  and  Pateiont  o^ 
botM  Seaei,  reneetbtg  their  teveral  Aget,  and  tatting  each 
Pnfeuion  or  OeeapitUm.  Collected  and  Methodlxed  bjr 
the  Antfaor  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Xngllsh  Bone, 
fUchard  Head.] 

Thy  credit  wary  keep,  tis  qnlckly  gone, 
B'ing  got  by  many  actions,  lost  by  one. 

London :  prioted  by  W.  D.,  and  are  to  he  sold  at  the 
atgn  of  the  Ship,  St.  Manr-Aze,  and  by  most  booksellers, 
l^S.  Sra  (si,  SM,  Title  and  Bpistle  to  the  Reader,  s 
leaves.) 

The  Canting  Aeademg,  or  yWanSet  diecovered.  Lood. 
IS74.  8T0.  with  a  Ikontlaplece.  Bold  at  Naaaan's  nle 
lot  Jti  Is. 

Nuga  Venalet;  or,  a  Compl^tont  CompaiUon:  Umg 
Sew  Je^,  domotHe  smI /ereffa,  BuUi,  Rhodomontadia, 
PleatmU  Noaelt  and  MlecellanUa.  Lond.  1075.  imo. 
1(161.  lamo.  KM),  llmo.  third  edition,  with  a  potrait. 
Sold  at  Uoyd's  sale  tor  /It  los.  Fourth  edition,  with 
additions,  1W7.  Itmo. 
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serred  as  a  genoal  title  to  his  woiks.  Roguery, 
fornication,  and  cuckoldom,  were  the  standing 
topics  of  this  author,  nho  was  persuaded  that 
his  books  would  sell  in  proportion  to  the  preva- 
leucy  of  those  rices.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
SngUA  Rogue,  he  had  given  scope  to  so  much 
licentiousness,  that  he  could  not  procure  an  im- 
frimatur,  until  some  of  the  most  luscious  de- 
scriptions were  expunged."  Head,  after  many 
crosses  and  difficulties,  at  last  perished  at  sea, 
when  crossing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Biographia  DramaHea,  notice  only 
his  comedy  of  Hie  «t  Ubigue,  and  the  Engliui 
BogvMi  and  Watts  simply  mentions  the  abore 
play.  Francis  Kirkman,  who  had  been  his 
partner  in  the  bookselling  trade,  was  also  the 
author  of  two  works  of  a  similar  description  to 
those  of  Head. 

1678,  Dec.  3.  The  Weekly  Paehet  of  Advice 
from  Rome,  or  the  Popish  Courant,  No.  1. 

1678.  News  from  Bartholomew  fair,AU>.  With 
a  wood  cut. 

1076.  Bloody  News  from  Angel  alle^,  battg  a 
true  aecotaU  of  the  cruel  murdering  of  one  Do- 
rothy Jemens,  10AO  toas  barbarously  robbed  and 
killed  by  two  of  her  lodgers,  4to. 

1078.  Newt  from  Maidstone,  a  narrative  trf  the 
tryals  and  condemnation  of  fota-  notorious  house 
breaiers,  ^e.  4to. 

1678.  News  from  Wicklow,  a  relation  how  Dr. 
Moore  was  taken  invisibly  by  his  friends,  4to. 

1678.  News  from  UtUlub)  Wells  of  a  barba- 
rous father  who  killed  his  own  son,  4to. 

1678.  Poor  Robin's  public  and  private  occur- 
rences and  remarks,  printed  for  T.  C.  near  fleet 
Bridge. 

1678.  Public  Oeeurreneet  truly  slated  by 
George  Larkin. 

1^9.  In  this  year  there  were  two  German 
rerrions  of  the  Old  Testament  printed  by  the 
Jews,  for  the  use  of  their  Hebrew  brethren. 

The  first  of  these  veisions  was  made  by  R. 
Jekuthiel  ben  Isaac  Blitz,  of  Wittmund,  in  East 
Friezland,  who  received  eight  florins  and  six- 
teen stivers,  per  sheet,  for  the  translation :  it 
was  revised  by  R.  Meir  Stem,  chief  rabbi  of  the 
synagogue  of'^Amsterdam,  who  received  six  flo- 
nns  and  six  stivers,  per  sheet,  for  the  revision. 
The  printer  was  Uri  Veibsch  ben  Achabon 
HAI.EVI,  who  undertook  the  edition  at  his  own 
charge,  but  being  involved  in  expensive  law- 
suits, he  relinquished  the  undertaking  to  the 
Christians,  William  Blead,  and  Laurence 
Baak,  at  whose  cost  the  work  was  completed,and 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1679,  folio.  R.  Jekuthiel 
18  said  to  have  corrupted  the  text,  and  to  have 
inserted  various  remarks  demonstrative  of  the 
most  determined  hatred  to  Christianity. 

The  other  version  was  executed  at  the  expense 
of  Joseph  Athias,  the  celebrated  Jewish  printer, 
of  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  same 
year  as  the  former,  in  folio.  Josel  Witzenhauseu 
was  not  only  the  principal  translator  of  this 
version,  but  acted  also  as  the  compositor  of  it  in 
the  office  of  Athias.  He  received  four  imperials 
per  sheet  for  his  labour.   R.  Meir  Stem  received 


the  same  sum  and  rather  moie,  finr  letiauig  dv 

translation. 

1679.  A  news  writer  in  HoUand,  who  had 
presumed  to  print  some  very  severe  and  saicaatie 
reflections  on  Madame  Maintenon'*  aad  lioois 
XrV.  suffiered  the  following  severe  puniBlnneBt 
Some  months  after  this  offienoe,  he  was  induced, 
by  a  person  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose,  to 
make  a  tour  into  French  naoders.    The  hwlmif 
he  had  quitted  the  Dutch  territories,  be  was  pot 
under  arrest,  and  immediately,  by  his  nu^es^r^ 
express   command,   conducted  to  Mount    St. 
Michael,  then  one  of  the  state  prisons  of  Fiaace. 
He  was  shut  up  in  a  wooden  cage,  compiiaiag 
about  twelve  feet  square  and  twenty  leet  in 
height    Here  he  lived  upwards  of  thiee  aad 
twenty  years;  and  here  he  at  length  expired. — 
During  the  long  nights  of  winter,  no  candle  or 
fire  was  allowed  him;  nor  was  he  pemiiOed  to 
have  any  book.    He  saw  no  human  face  except 
the  jailor,  who  came  once  every  day  to  pieseni 
him,  throurii  a  hole  in  the  wicket,  with  hs  little 
portion  of  bread  and  wine ;  no  instrument  was 
given  him,  with  which  he  could  destroy  hiuadf ; 
but  he  found  means  at  length  to  draw  out  a  nail 
from  the  wood,  with  which  he  cut  or  engraved, 
on  the  bars  of  his  cage,  certain  fleun  delis,aBd 
armorial  bearings,  which  formed  his  only  em- 
^yment  and  recreation. — Mr.  Wraxall,  in  a 
visit  to  Mount  St.  Michael,  in  August,  1775, 
saw  the  ca^  and  the  nail  with  which  he  had 
executed  bis  work.    The  same  gentleman  thas 
apostrophised  as  he  stood  within  this  place  of 
torture.   "  As  I  stood  within  this  dreadful  eogine, 
my  heart  sunk  within  me.    I  execrated  the  va- 
geance  of  the  prince,  who,  for  such  a  tresiiag 
could  inflict  so  disproportionate  and  tremenaons 
a  punishment.   I  thought  the  towers  and  pima- 
cles  of  the  abbey  seemed  to  shake,  as  conscioDi 
of  the  cruelty  committed  in  their  gloomy  round; 
and  I  hastened  out  of  this  sad  apaitment,  im- 
pressed with  the  deepest  pity  and  indignatjoa." 

1679,  2>se.  4.  Died,  SirJoira  Birkbnhead, 
the  fertile  parentof  numerous  political  pamphlets 
devoted  to  the  court  and  its  cause.  Ue  Bad  a 
promptness  to  seize  on  every  tempoiaiy  dream- 
stance,  and  a  facility  in  execution;  and  hie 
papers  appear  to  abound  in  banter,  wit,  aad 
sabre.  In  buffoonery,  keenness,  and  boldness, 
he  was  not  inferior  to  his  political  opponent, 
Marchmont  Needham,  nor  was  he  at  times  less 
an  adventurer,  being  frequently  imprisDned. 
His  PauTs  Church  Yard  is  a  bantering  pamphlet, 


*  Fnnc«  D'Aabignv,  madame  de  Halntraoa,  wn  ben 
In  the  ptiion  of  Niort,  November  17,  iSu,  uul  becnne  tke 
wUe  at  Bcaran,  the  French  poel^  and  afteiwatih  of  Loiii 
XIV.  "  A  strange  connexion,"  mys  Voltaire,  "of  tendir- 
aeas  and  acruple  on  the  put  of  the  Une,  and  of  «■.■«««. 
and  devotion  on  that  cf  the  new  mistreaa,  aeema  to  haie 
lasted  from  iSsl  to  1686,  which  was  the  epoch  of  tfadr 
marriage."  Her  ]ite  at  penetenOal  pietv  after  her  inairi- 
age  i  her  extensive  charitjr  to  Oie  poor,  and  eieaiplair 
life,  caused  her  to  be  oniTersally  respected.  She  fcmitt 
the  celebrated  convent  of  St.  Cji,  at  Versailles,  for  the 
maintenance  of  thirty-six  nuns,  ladlea  of  qnallty,  and 
twent7.foar  assistant  sisten.  Upon  tUa  faandstion,  ttne 
handled  yoimg  ladies  were  lecoved  and  educated  gialis. 
Madamw  Maintenon  died  at  8t  Cjt,  Ajril  11,  ITID,  aged 
84  yean,  regretted  by  the  MUon. 
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containing  fiedttona  dtles  of  books  and  acts  of 
pctfliament,  leflectine  on  the  mad  reformen  of 
those  times.  One  or  his  poems  is  entitled  7%e 
Jolt,  being  'written  on  the  protector  having  fiJlen 
off  his  own  coach-box:  Cmmwdl  had  leceired 
a  present  from  the  German  count  OldenhnTsli, 
of  fix  German  horses,  and  attempted  to  dnve 
them  himself  in  Hyde  Park,  when  this  gnat 
political  i^iBeton  met  the  accident,  of  which  sir 
John  Birkenhead  was  not  slow  to  comprehend 
the  benefit,  and  hints  how  unfortunately  for 
the  country  it  turned  out !  Sir  John  was  during 
the  dominion  of  Cromwdl  an  author  by  pro- 
fession. After  various  imprisonments  for  his 
majesty's  cause,  Ays  Wooa,  "he  lived  by  his 
wits,  in  helping  young  g«ndemai  out  of  dead 
lifts  in  making  poems,  songs,  and  epistles  on 
and  to  their  mistresses ;  as  also  in  translating, 
and  other  petite  employments."  He  lived,  how. 
ever,  altar  llie  Restoration  to  become  one  of  the 
masters  of  requests,  with  a  salary  of  £3000  a- 
year.  But  he  showed  the  baseness  of  his  spirit, 
says  Anthony,  by  slighting  those  who  had  been 
his  benefiuitMS  in  his  necessities. 

1979,  Dee.  4.  Died,TnouAa  Hobbes,  who  is 
celebrated  as  the  first  English  writer  on  political 
philosophy.  He  was  Ixvu  at  Malraesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  July  6,  IS^,  and  in  1038,  he  began 
to  publish  a  series  of  works,  designed  to  warn 
the  people  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  efforts 
for  the  reduction  of  the  royal  power.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these,  was  the  Lemathmi, 
published  in  1061,  which  is  full  of  sophistry  and 
bad  maxims  in  phOosophy  and  morals.  At  the 
restoration  he  received  a  pension,  but  in  1066  the 

Sirliament  passed  a  censure  on  his  writings, 
e  died  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  having 
been  mostly  employed  as  tutor  in  the  fiunilr  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  very  coriouBtiuM, 
while  Hobbes  maintained  the  necessity  of  an 
established  diureh  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
temporal  monarch,  he  expressed  doubts  of  the 
existence  <^  that  deity,  whose  worship  it  is  the 
business  of  a  church  to  encourage.  He  asserts 
that  Ezra  wrote  the  PieiUaUHeh,  and  that  the 
iVflP  Teitament  was  not  received  as  canonical 
till  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  year  363. 

1079,  Feb.  14.  The  Courant  Intdligenee ; 
at,  an  impartial  account  of  transactions,  both 
Foreign  and  Domestick.  Printed  for  John 
Smith,  bookseller,  in  Great  Queen  Street 

1079.  The  Loyal  Intelligencer. 

1079.  The  Proteetant  Domeitie  Intelligencer. 

1679,  Mmf  I — ^24.  A  Liit  of  one  unanimoui 
Club  of  Voten  m»  Aw  Majetiy't  Long  Parlia- 
ment, Meeolved  in  1078  ;  with  votes  of  the  house 
of  commons  concerning  the  pensioners. 

1679,  June  1 1.  ^n  nfi^Mrtxii  Aeeotmt  of  diveri 
remarkable  Proceeding!  in  the  last  Seaion  of 
Parliament,  relating  to  the  Popish  Plot,  ire. 

1679,  June  7.  A  Proclamation  for  calling  out 
Heretors  and  Freeholders  to  attend  the  King** 
Host.  Printed  ai  Edinburgh  by  the  heiis  of 
Andrew  Anderson.  It  wafs  reprinted  at  London, 
Jnne  17. 

\eT9,Jvne  26.  The  DedartUion  of  the  Bebels 


•am  m  Arm*  i%  ike  West  tfSeotUnd;  with  aa- 
address  aoainst  the  duke  of  Lauderdale. 

1079,  JMy  9.  Domestick  Intelligenee,  or  newB 
both  from  city  and  country,  pubushed  to  pie> 
vent  fiUse  reports.  Printed  for  Benjamin  Hac* 
ris.  No.  1. 

1079,  Jii&  10.  Some  fmrlher  Matters  of  Fact, 
rdating  to  the  Admiaittration  of  Affairs  tnSeot' 
land,  under  the  Duhe  of  LmubrdaU. 

1079  Jufy  10.  The  Impeachment  of  the  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  lAtuderdaJe,  viitk  their  BroAer 
mi  Lord  Hatton,  presented  to  hit  Majettg  by  the 
(Sty  ef  Edinburgh. 

1079.  AriieUt  of  High  Treason  and  othet 
lUsdemeanors  against  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth. 

1079.  Articles  of  High  Treason  against  Sir 
Wm.  Seroggs,  Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench. 

1079.  Plain  TruA,  or  a  private  Discourse 
belifixt  P[epys]  asid  H\arhortl],  [about  theNavy.^ 

1679,  July  14.  The  Confstsion  asid  Execu- 
tion ef  Richard  Langhame,late  Counsellor  in  the 
Temple,  who  was  executed  for  treasonable  Prac- 
tices. 

\e79,July2l.  The  EngKA  InteUigeneer. 

1079,/iify23.  The  Pmtkful  Mercury,  TS«.  I. 

1079,  Aug.  14.  A  true  and  perfect  Collection 
i^uU  Hbssaget,  Addresses,  tre.frmn  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Ae  King's  most  exedlent  Majesty, 
with  kis  Majesty's  gracious  Ansuiers,  from  10W) 
till  the  DistohManjf  the  Parliament. 

1679,  Sept.  3.  7%<  Weekly  Packet  of  Advice 
from  Cfermanui  or  the  History  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  of  Religioa  there,  No.  1. 

1079,  Sept.  4.  Poor  SoUn's  IntMgenet  tMwfy 
revived;  published  for  the  Accommodation  m 
all  ingenious  persons.  No.  1 . 

1079.  ReleMonet  BxtroMrdinaria. 

1079.  Mereuriu*  Cimeus  ;  or,  an  Account  of 
Affkirs  domestick  and  foreign,  printed  by  R> 
Evering^am. 

1079.  The  WeeUy Intelligence;  or,Newsfrom 
City  and  Conntryjprinted  by  Samuel  Crouch. 

1079,  Sept.  7.  The  FriendJy  Intelligenee,  pub- 
lished for  tne  Accommodation  of  all  sober  JPer- 
sons.  No.  1. 

1079, 5<p(.  8.  7%«  BngUik  Currant ;  or,  Ad- 
vice  domestick  and  foreign,  for  general  satisfac-  ~ 
tion.  Printed  for  Thomas  BurreU,at  the  Goldeo 
BaU,  Fleet«treet. 

1079.  DtHMftiei/iiteUtjpeiicr,  published  gratis, 
for  the  promoting  of  Trade:  printed  by  N. 
Thompson,  for  Benjamin  Harris. 

1079.  Domestick  Intelligenee ;  or.  News  from 
City  and  Country,  ^blished  to  prevent  frdse 
Reports.  London :  printed  b^  Nathaniel  Thomp- 
son, next  the  Cross  Keys,  m  Fetter  Lane,  for 
Benjamin  Harris,  at  the  Stationers'  Arms,  in 
the  Piazza,  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  Comhill. 

1079,  yltw.  20.  The  true  DamesHeh  Intdli- 
genee ;  or,'  News  both  from  City  and  Country, 
published  to  prevent  false  Reports :  printed  b^ 
N.  Thompson,  No.  16.  Against  this  paper  B. 
Harris  cautions  the  pnblick,  as  hav^  a  Popish 
impostor.  Thourii  called  No.  16,  it  was  the 
first  by  that  pubfisher.— No.  36,  Sept.  30,  an- 
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Bounces,  that  "Mr.  Garrawar,  master  of  the 
famous  coffee-house,  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
hath  store  of  good  cherry-wine;  and  'tis  said, 
that  the  Black  Cherrv  and  other  wild  cherries 
do  yield  good  and  wnolesome  Aqoaritss  and 
Brandies. — In  some  part  of  BuckingluimshiTe 
they  are  said  to  have  got  from  the  Canaries  a 
sort  of  Barley,  which  hath  roes  of  Barley  upon 
every  ear.  In  some  other  places  they  hare  a 
sort  of  Wheat  which  bears  four,  fire,  or  six.  eats 
of  Wheat  upon  erery  stalk ;  but  it  is  not  much 
commended." 

1079.  AeeowU  of  the  Proetedingt  at  the  GvUd- 
htdl  vf  the  City  of  London,  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1679;  ipith  the  tuhitance  of  Sir 
Thonuu  Player' t  Speech,  and  the  Lord  Mayor' t 
Antwer  thereunto. 

1079.  A  Reply  to  the  excellent  and  degant 
Speech  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  worthy 
Cnamberlam  of  Londmi,  4re.  By  H.  B.  an  un- 
worthy Member  of  the  said  city. 

1879.  A  Vindication  of  Sir  Thomas  Plmer. 

1679,  Sept.  29.  The  Speech  cf  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  Knt.  Lord  Mayor  Elect,  at  Guildhall. 

1679,  Oct.  7.  London's  Choice  of  Citizens  to 
represent  them  in  the  ensmng  Parliament. 
.     1679,  Oct.  21.  A  true  AccowU  of  the  Invita- 
tion and  Entertainment  of  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Merchant  Tailors  Hall  by  the  ArtUlery-men. 

1679.  An  impartial  Account  of  the  TVto/  of 
the  Lord  Comtoallis,  on  a  Charge  of  Murder. 

1679.  London's  Defiance  to  Some ;  a  perfect 
Nanatire  of  the  magnificent  Procession  and 
solemn  Burning  of  the  Pope,  ^t  Temple  Bar, 
Nor.  17,  1679,  being  the  Coronation-daT  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  princess,  queen  Eliza- 
beth. With  a  Description  of  the  Order,  rich 
Habits,  extraordinary  Fireworks,  Songs,  and 
generous  Triumphs  attending  that  illustrious 
tseiemony. 

1679.  The  Rotterdam  Courant. 

1679,  Nov.  30.  Mercurius  Anglicus ;  at,  the 
Weekly  Occurrences  faithfully  transmitted,  No.  1 . 
London :  printed  by  Robert  Harford,  at  the 
Angel  in  ConhiU;  and  revired  in  October,  1681, 
by  Richard  Baldwin,  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

1679.  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  cf  ike  Isle 
'  efSbf,  in  Cambridge,  to  Colonel  Roderick  Man- 
tel, containing  an  Account  of  the  first  Discorery 
of  the  pretended  Presbyterian  Plot  at  the  Assi- 
zes at  Wisbech,  Sept  23,  published  Nov.  28. 

1679.  A  I^roclamation  agaimt  Vice  and  Im- 
morality. By  the  Mayor.  OuUdhall,  Nor.  29, 
1679.  Printed  by  Samuel  Roycroft,  printer  to 
the  Honourable  City  of  London. 
•  1679,  Dec.  10.  A  Second  Letter  from  Leghorn, 
vrith  a  farther  Account,  as  incredible  and  unpa- 
ralleled as  the  first,  from  aboard  the  Van-hemng, 
and  a  Conspiracy  for  seizing  the  Ship  detected. 

1679.  An  Answer  retunud  to  the  Letter  from 
Leghorn,  by  L.  F.  a  Merchant  concerned  in 
the  Ship. 

1679,  2>sc.  27.  2^  True  Newes;  or  Mercu- 
rius  Anglicus,  No.  11. 

1679.  The  Universal  Intelligence. 

1679.  The  Epitome  of  the  Weekly  News. 


1679.  7^  HaerUm  Courant  tmfy 
into  English,  No.  1,  Haerlem,  Dec.   28,  Lm- 
don,  Dec.  29. 

1679,  Dec.  English  Gazette.  Printed  for  W. 
E.  and  sold  by  Thomas  Fox,  at  the  Angd,  is 
Westminster  Hall. 

1679.  The  Snotty-nose  GazetU,  or  Citrngkivf 
Intelligence. 

1680,  July  3.  Died,  John  Martyh,  printer, 
of  London,  aged  60  yean.  On  a  flat  stone  ii 
St.  Faith's  vault,  is  the  following  inscription  :— 

H.  8.  Johaonls  Maityn,  Bodctatiu  K^Ue  Typqgncki  Ac. 

on  a  very  fine  monument  in  the  same  vault,  with 
a  fine  figure  of  him  in  robes,  kneeling  ;  his  ladj 
in  beautiful  drapeiy  on  the  oppoite,  and  a  pile 
of  books  in  the  middle.  He  was  printer  for  main 
years  to  the  royal  society.  He  managed  all  he 
afiairs  with  discretion,  was  a  thriving  man  in  his 
trade,  and  made  a  very  pious  end. — DwfUon. 

im>,Sepl.  24.  Died,  Samuel  Botleb,  an- 
thor  of  the  celebrated  poem  of  Hudibrsu,  L  aad 
ii.  parts,  London,  1662-3,  8to.  ;  iii.  1676, 12mo. 
He  was  bom  at  Strensham,  in  Woroesteishire, 
Feb.  8, 1612,  where  his  father  was  a  small  farmer, 
and  received  his  education  first  at  Worcester 
and  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  ax 
or  seven  jrears.    His  first  employment  was  as 
clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Earl's  Coombe, 
in  his  native  county.     His   life   was   chiedy 
passed  in  obscurity  and  poverty ;  and  we  know, 
says  D'Israeli,  little  more  of  Butler  than  we  do 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Spenser !  Longuerille,  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  poet,  has  umoitnn^y 
left  no  reminiscences  of  the  departed  genius 
whom  he  so  intimately  knew,  and   vho  be- 
queathed to  Longueville  the  only  legacy  a  neg- 
lected poet  could  leave— all  his  manuscripts; 
and  to  his  caie,  though  not  to  his  spirit,  we  arc 
indebted  for  Butler's  Remaisu.    His  friend  at- 
tempted to  bury  him  with  the  public  bonouis 
he  deserved,  among  the  tombs  of  his  brother- 
bards  in  Westminster  abbey ;  but  he  was  con- 
pelled  to  consign  the  bard  to  an  obscure  bmial- 
place  in  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.    Many  years 
after,  when  Alderman  Barber  raised  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Butler  in  Westminster 
abbey,  others  were  desirous  of  placing  one  over 
the  poet's  humble  gravestone.    The  following 
epitaph  is  attributed  to  Dennis.    If  it  be  Den- 
nis's, says  D'Israeli,  it  must  hare  been  composed 
in  one  of  his  most  lucid  moments. 

Near  thli  place  Ues  Interred 

Tbe  bodf  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butter, 

Author  of  Hndl1s«3. 

He  waa  a  whole  apedea  of  Foeta  in  one ! 

Ailniirahle  In  a  Manner 

In  yrbisA  no  one  daa  baa  been  toleraUe  i 

A  Manner  which  began  and  ended  in  mm; 

In  which  he  knew  no  Guide, 

And  haa  found  no  FoUowcn. 

After  his  death  were  published  three  small 
volumes  of  his  posthumous  works,  and  snbse- 
qaentlv  two  volumes  mote  were  printed  by 
Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  indubitably  gennine. 
From  none  of  these  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced. 
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or  his  character  fally  discovered.    Oldham,  in 
his  Satiret  agaimt  Poetry, thna  speaks  of  Butler — 

On  Bntler  who  can  think  wlthont  Just  ngt, 
Tbe  gUirj  and  the  scandal  of  the  ace. 

The  firtt  part  otHudibnu  is  the  most  perfect; 
that  was  the  rich  fruit  of  matured  meditation,  of 
-wit,  of  learning,  and  of  leisure.  Butler  had 
lived  amidst  scenes  which  might  have  excited 
indignation  and  grief;  hut  his  strong  contempt 
of  the  actors  could  only  snpply  ludicrous  images 
and  caustic  raillery.  The  lecond  part  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year.  The  mird  and  last 
part  was  given  to  the  world  when  every  thing 
nad  changed !  tbe  poet,  the  subject,  and  the 
patron.  Butler  appears  to  have  turned  aside, 
a.nd  to  have  given  an  adverse  direction  to  his 
satirical  arrows,  and  become  the  satirist  of  the 
party  whose  cause  he  had  formerly  so  honestly 
espoused  ;  and  the  greatest  glory  of  Butler 
is,  that  his  high  and  indignant  spirit  equally 
lashed  the  hypocrites  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
libertines  of  Charles. 

Butler  was  fortunate,  for  a  time,  in  having 
Charles  II.  to  admire  his  Hudibrtu.*  That 
monarch  carried  one  in  his  pocket:  hence  bis 
success,  though  the  work  has  g^eat  merit  Yet 
merit  does  not  sell  a  work  in  one  case  out  of 
twenty.  Butler,  after  all,  was  left  to  starve; 
for,  according  to  Dennis,  the  author  of  Hudibras 
died  in  a  garret. 

In  the  Public  Intelligence,  published  in  1662, 
there  is  the  following  warning  to  the  public 
against  a  literary  piracy : — "  There  is  stolen 
abroad,  a  most  false  and  imperfect  copy  of  a 
poem,  called  Hudibrai,  without  name  either  of 
printer  or  bookseller,  as  fitting  so  lame  and 
spurious  an  impression.  The  true  and  perfect 
edition,  printed  by  the  author's  original,  is  sold 
bv  Richard  Marriott,  under  St.  Dunstan's 
church,  in  Fleet-street;  that  other  nameless 
is  a  cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well 
as  the  author,  whose  poem  deserves  to  have 
fallen  into  better  hands." 

1680.  John  North  gave  to  the  company  of 
stationers  a  piece  of  plate  66}  ounces,  value  j£20. 
1680.  Dr.  Plot]- published  the  Clog;  or,  Staf- 
fordthire  Almanack,  engraven  on  a  copper-plate. 
1680.  The  tryal,  sentence,  and  public  flagel- 
lation of  Elizabeth  Cellier,  for  writing,  printing, 
and  publishing  a  scandalous  libel,  cMea  Malice 
Defeated,  &c.  London. — ^Thomas  Dangerfield's 
answer  to  a  certain  scandalous  and  lying  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Malice  Defeated,  or  the  defiTer- 
ance  of  Elizabeth  Cellier.    London. 

1680,  Jan.  Advice  from  Pamatiut.    Printed 
for  H.  L. 


*  John  Townlejr,  esq.,  of  Laneuhire,  tmUlatad  HaA. 
tra$  Into  Ftench,  except  the  eniitletD  81drophel,  whlcb 
Indeed  has  notbiaK  to  do  with  oie  rcet  of  Onb  poem.  Mr. 
Towalef  mm  edooited  in  Ftaace,  and  was  for  a  lone  tt<ne 
la  die  Fnneh  aenriee,  and  thos  natoraUr  acqoired  an  In- 
timate knowledge  of  the  French  language.  He  was  uncle 
to  Charles  TDwaler,e*q.,who  died  Jaaaarv 3,  ISOS,  troatee 
of  the  British  noseam,  and  celebrated  for  his  noble  and 
elegant  eollsetion of  ancient  marbles.  John  Townlcy  was 
bom  In  itn,  and  died  la  178S. 

t  Dr.  Robert  Rot,  a  very  celebrated  aatiquarv,  died  at 
Borden,  April  SO,  IflfC. 


1 680,  /an.  6.  77l«  Latin  Gazette,  a  p«uper  im- 
ported from  Germany,  to  be  seen  at  the  Widow's. 
Coffee  House,  and  Black  Boy,  Ave  Mary  Lane. 

1680,  Jan.  16.  The  Protestant  (Dometicj  In- 
tdUgence,  No.  id. 

168<i,  Feb.  5.  A  tkort  butjutt  Account  of  the 
Tryal  of  Benjamin  Harris  for  printing  a  seditious 
Book,  called.  An  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the 
City- 

1680,  Feb.  6.  An  impartial  Account  of  the 
Tryal  of  Francis  Smith,  for  printing  a  Boi^, 
called,  Tom  Ttcklefoot,  &c.;  and  of  Jane  Cur- 
tis, for  printing  A  Satyr  wpn  Injustice. 

1680,  Feb.U.  The  Currant  Intelligeneer ;  or, 
an  impartial  Account  of  Transactions,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  printed  by  John  Smith, 
Great  Queen-street,  No.  1. 

1680,  March  13.  T%e  Omnmt  Intelligenee ; 
or  an  impartial  Account  of  Transactions,  both 
foreign  and  domestick.  Printed  for  Allen  Banks, 
bookseller,  in  Fetter-lane. 

1680,  Feb  28.  MereurUu  Publicus ;  being  a 
summary  of  the  whole  week's  intelligence,  No.  1. 

1680,  March  1.  Catholidt  Irm&igenee}  or, 
infallible  News  both  Domestick  and  Foreign; 
published  for  the  Edification  of  Protestants. 
Printed  for  J.  How,  Sweetings  Alley,  Comhill. 

1680,  March  4.  Mereuriuslnfemu^  or.  News 
from  the  other  world,  discovering  the  cheats  and 
abuses  of  this ;  being  all  Truth,  no  Fable,  No.  1. 

1680,  March  22.  Mercurius  Cimeus ;  or,  a 
true  Account  of  Affairs,  both  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestick, No.  I. 

1680,  March  27.  The  True  Netot,  No.  37, 
first  announces,  that  "a  project  was  setting 
on  foot  for  conveying  of  letters,  notes,  messages, 
amorous  billets,  and  all  bundle;  whatsoever, 
under  a  pound  weight,  and  all.  sorts  of  writings 
(challett|;es  only  excepted)  to  and  from  any  part 
of  the  city  and  suburbs;  to  which  purpose  the 
projectors  have  taken  a  house  in  Lime-street  for 
a  general  office,  and  have  appointed  eight  more 
stages  in  other  parts  at  a  convenient  distance ;  a 
plot,  if  not  timely  prevented  by  the  freemen 
porters  of  the  city,  is  like  to  prove  the  utter  sub- 
version of  them  and  theirworshipful  corporation.'' 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  important 
benefit  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  tbe  environs,  and  also 
to  the  revenue  (believed  to  be  £200,000  and 
i!300,000  per  annum,)  was  the  invention  and 
property  of  a  private  merchant,  a  Mr.  Docura,* 
who,  about  the  year  1683,  seeing  the  deficiencies 


*  Ittsaslngnlar  Aict,thattoanotherof11ieBamefhmil]r 
London  I*  ladebted  tar  one  of  Its  principal  ancient  rellci, 
viz.,  St.  John's  Oate,  built  by  sir  lliomas  IXx;nra,  the  last 
grand  prior  of  Malta  in  England,  who  sat  as  an  call  ln.the 
house  of  peer*.  His  fhmlly  arms,  derived  ftom  Patestine, 
are  carved  on  the  outside  and  painted  on  the  roof.  TUa 
was  a  noble  and  very  generous  fkmfly,  originsUy  from  the 
north,  afterwards  of  Herts  (i><d>  ChanncyJ  and  Ireland, 
where  they  obtained  lands  and  a  peerage  tat  distingnishad 
services,  16SI.  They  were  allied  to  very  noble  fkmillea, 
and  through  that  of  the  flrst  lord  8t  John,  of  Blesto,  to 
the  royal  stock  of  their  own  name.  Between  1100  and 
1860  they  reckoned  about  twenty  knights,  English  and 
foreign.  A  grand  memorial  Is  seen  In  Lelley  church, 
Hern,  and  two  houses,  each  styled  Docura  hall,  remain  at 
Kendal  and  Penrith. 
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in  this  lespect  of  the  general  poet,  established  an 
a£Eice  for  ue  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of 
London,  and  the  environs  for  ten  miles  (more  or 
less)  around,  at  one  penny  each ;  purchasing  a 
great  number  of  horses,  and  engaging  ste^y 
men,  who  it  may  be  supposed,  were  in  those 
times  armed.  Itumost  instantlyobtained  gene- 
ral approval  and  acceptance.  The  government 
soon  cast  an  anxious  eye  on  this  powerful  novelty, 
and  finaJly  took  it  into  their  own  hands.  What 
license  or  patent  he  had  is  not  fully  known,  but 
it  is  nodeistood  that  he  had  some,  besides  a 
moral  right;  but  be  unfortunately  made  no 
demand  for  compensaticm.  The  public  expected 
that  be  wouJd  be  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  new  institution,  with  some  benefit  to  his 
descendants ;  but  no  reward  or  compensation  was 
given ;  on  the  contrary,  his  family  suffered  injury. 

1680.  The  Englitk  Gazette. 

1680.  The  Loyal  IfOeUigetux  i  or,  News  both 
from  City  and  Country,  No.  3,  March  31,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Jnlian,  not  the  new  Popish 
Gregorian  Accompt. 

1680,  April  22.  Menmiat  Librariut;  or  a 
faithful  account  of  all  books  and  pamphlets. 
No.  3.  "  All  booksellers  that  approve  of  the 
design  of  publishing  this  catalogue  weekly,  or 
once  in  fourteen  days  at  least,  are  desired  to  send 
in  to  one  of  the  undertakeis  any  book,  pamphlet, 
or  sheet  they  wonld  have  in  it,  so  soon  as  pub- 
lished, that  they  may  be  inserted  in  order  as 
they  come  out :  their  books  shall  be  delivered  to 
them  back  again  upon  demand.  To  shew  they 
design  the  public  advantage  of  the  trade,  they 
will  expect  but  6d.  for  inserting  any  book ;  nor 
but  I3a.  for  any  other  advertisement  relating  to 
the  tnde,  unless  it  be  excessive  Itmg." 

1680,  April  2i.  The  true  Protetbmt  (Domet- 
tiek)  IfUMtgenee.    No.  1. 

1680.  The  RfOlerdam  ComroHt. 

1680,  Mmf  12.  3f«reurMW  Cteieut,  No.  241. 
In  this  paper  first  occurs  a  proposal  to  insure 
houses  from  fire,  at  an  office  in  Threadneedle- 
street. 
1680,  May  12.  A  ProelanuUion  for  tupmetMn^ 

the  pritUing  and  mAlithing  vnlieeiued  Newt- 

hookt  and  PampldeU  of  Newt. 

"Whereas  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
state,  that  all  news  printed  and  published  to  the 
people,  as  well  concerning  foreign  as  domestick 
a&iis,  should  be  agreeable  to  truth,  or  at  least 
warranted  by  good  mtelligence,  that  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  may  not  be  disturbed,  or 
amused  by  lies  or  vain  reports,  which  are  many 
times  raised  on  purpose  to  scandalize  the  govern- 
ment, or  for  other  indirect  ends :  And  whereas  of 
late  many  evil -disposed  persons  have  made  it  a 
common  practiee  to  print  and  publish  pamphlets 
of  news  without  Ucence  or  authority,  and  therein 
have  vended  to  his  mmesty's  people  all  the  idle 
and  malicious  reports  uiat  they  could  collect  or 
invent,  contrary  to  law ;  the  continuance  whereof 
would  in  a  short  time  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  same  manifestly  tenung  thereto, 
as  has  been  declared  by  all  his  majesty's  judges 
unanimously ;  his  majesty,  therefore,  conadering 


the  great  mischief  that  may  encna  npoa  saa 
licentious  and  illegal  practices,  if  nol,  tiniely  ps- 
vented,  hath  thought  fit  by  this  his  royal  prcrii- 
mation  (with  Ae  advice  of  his  pri^y  crane. 
strictly  to  prohibit  and  forbid  all  persons  wkn- 
soever  to  print  or  publish  any  nevra-'hotis  a 
pamphlets  of  news  not  licensed  by  his  miyestt : 
authority." 

1680.  Hie  Impartial  London  ItUeOiyemar. 
or  Occurrences,  foreign  and  domestick.  Pnasei 
for  Thomas  Benskin. 

1680.  Mercurius  PtibUetu ;  or  domestick  aai 
foreign  news. 

1680,  Oct.  7.  Weekly  Advertiiement  of  Bo^ 
No.  1.    Printed  by  R.  Everingbam,   and  ai.- 
nexed  to  the  city  mercury,  from  the  office  of  lie 
Royal  Exchange,  No.  250. — In  No.  6,  Kov.  11, 
is  the  following  caution : — "  It  is  not  unkaow^ 
to  booksellers,  that  there  are  two  papers  at  Ha 
nature  weekly  published;  which,   for   gooal 
satisfaction,  we  shall  distinguish.    That  iMinted 
by  Thomas  James  is  published  by  Mr.  Vue,  oah 
£ar  the  lucre  of  I2a.  per  book.    This  printei 
by  Robert  Everingham  is  published  by  Eevenl 
booksellers,  who  So  more  eye  the  service  of  the 
trade,  in  making  all  boolis  as  public  as  m^ 
be,  than  the  profit  of  insertions.    All  men  an, 
therefore,  left  to  judge  who  is  most   likely  is 
prosecute  these  ends    effectually;    whether   a 
person  that  is  no  bookseller,  nor  hatii  any  rela- 
tion to  that  trade,  or  those  who  have  equal  ends 
with  all  others  of  the  trade,  in  dispersing  tke 
said  papers  both  in  city  and  countn-.     AU  titles 
to  be  inserted  in  this  paper  are  either  to  be  left 
with  Robert  Everingham,  a  printer,  or  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  Orchard,  a  porter." 

1680,  iVoe.  29.  VoteioftheHouteofCammau. 
Printed  for  John  Wright  and  Bichard  CbisneO, 
by  authority  of  W.  Williams,  speaker.  I 

1680,  i>ec.  22.  ITie  Engluh  Gazette,  f!fo.\. 

1680,  i>ec.  28.  The  Trve  Protettant  Memn;     \ 
or  Occurrences  Foreign  and  Domestic^,  No.  1. 
Printed  for  H.  T.  and  L.  V.  and  sold  by  Lang- 
leyandCurtis,LudgateHill;continuedtdll(ig2.     I 
From  No.  79  it  was  printed  at  the  sign  of  sii     | 
Edmondbury  Godfrey,  near  Fleet-bridge. 

1681.  May  27.  "The  Sweet  Sin^^m"  of  die 
city  of  Edinburgh,  renounce  the  prmted  BiUe, 
at  the  Canongate  tolbooth,  and  all  unchaste 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  and  bum  all  susj 
books,  ballads,  romances,  &c. 

1681.  An  edition  of  the  New  TetUcmaU,  if  | 
the  Irish  character,  was  printed  at  London,  4to.  | 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  vho 
mentions  the  circumstance  in  a  letter  to  tbe 
rev.  J.  Kirkwood ;  "  I,  with  much  ado,  procuicd 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament;  and  finding  it 
to  have  been  many  years  out  of  print,  the  copies 
having,  as  I  have  been  informed,  been  bought 
up,  from  time  to  time,  by  some  Romish  ecdea- 
astic,  I  caused  a  fount  of  Irish  letters  to  be  cast, 
and  the  book  to  be  here  [in  London]  rqprinted ; 
of  which  Iientotertomeh»mdredt,reaibfhow)i, 
to  be  dtttrOmled  gr^Hi  among  those  to  wboB 
they  should  upon  theplace  be  judged  the  most 
likely  to  do  gooA."    The  press  was  corrected  bf 
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Bk  "NLr.  Reily,  a  person  well  versed  in  the  Tiish 
language,  thouga  bom  in  France.  An  excellent 
preface  was  prefixed,  written  either  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
or  one  of  his  friends :  it  is  copied  in  tne  Appendix 
to  the  ■2'^  of  ^  Hon.  Robert  BoyU,  by  Birch, 
No.  11,  Works,  vol.  i.  London,  1772, 4to. 

The  printing  of  the  New  Tettanunt  in  Irish, 
-was  soon  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  Old, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  same  benevolent 
person.  The  following  curious  account  of  the 
expenses  of  transcription,  is  given  by  Dr.  Nar- 
cissus Marsh,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  dated 
August  24, 1685  : 

^       :     4. 
Paid  for  transcribing  719^  sheets...  35     19    6 
For  pens,  ink,  and  paper  (whereof 
1 8  quires  were  8a  per  quire,  the 

rest  M)  0     18    0 

For  translating  17  psalms  that 

were  wanting 3      0    0 

To  Mr.  Muihui,  for  revising  the 

transcript 4    10    0 

At  the  custom  for  the  Irish  testa- 
ments   i 0      9    3 


£44     16    8 

Mr.  Mullan  received  £2  7i.  6d.  more,  after- 
ward. These  expenses  included  the  transcription 
of  the  Apocrypha,  (about  157  sheets)  which  was 
not  printed.  The  whole  Bible  being  transcribed 
and  corrected,  it  was  put  to  press,  and  an  edition 
of  five  hundred  copies  in  the  Irish  chsuacter  was 
issued,  printed  at  L6ndon,  in  two  volumes  4to. 
Mr.  Boyle  contributed  £700  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  printing  these  two  editions. 

1680.  From  Clavel's  C<Ualogue  it  appears, 
that  the  whole  number  of  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  year  1666  to  1680,  was  3,550  ; 
of  which  947  were  divinity,  420  law,  and  135 
physio — so  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  were 
professional  books,  397  were  school  books,  and 
253  were  on  subjects  of  geography  and  naviga- 
tion, including  maps.  On  the  average  of  the 
fourteen  years  the  total  number  of  works  pro- 
duced annually  was  253 ;  but  deducting  repnnts, 
pamphlets,  single  sermons,  and  maps,  the  average 
would  be  much  under  one  hundred.  This  will 
show  an  increase  upon  a  former  period,  namely, 
from  I47I  and  1600,  a  period  of  about  130 
years,  the  average  number  of  distinct  works 
published  each  year  in  this  country  was  seventy- 
five. 

1681.  The  Spaniih  Friar,  by  John  Dryden, 
was  printed  for  Richard  and  Jacob  Tonsoa,  at 
Grays  Inn-gate,  in  Cray's  Inn-lane,  and  at  the 
Judge's  Hmd,  in  Chancery-lane.  This  appeiirs 
to  be  the  first  work  published  by  the  Toiuoiu. 

Mr.  J.  ToNSON  was  bookseller  to  the  famous 
Dryden :  and  is  himself  a  very  good  judge  of 
persons  and  authors :  and  as  there  is  nobody  more 
competently  qualified  to  give  their  opinion  of 
anouer,  so  there  is  none  who  does  it  with  a  more 
severe  exactness,  or  with  less  partiality  :  for,  to 
do  Mr.Tonson  justice,  he  spealcs  his  mind  upon 
all  occasions,  and  will  flatter  nobody. — Duntan. 


1681.  Died,  John  Fosteb,  printer,  of  Bos- 
ton, North  America.  He  was  graduated  at 
Havard  college,  in  North  America,  in  1667.  In 
the  year  1676,  about  forty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  settlement,  he  conducted  the  press, 
from  which  issued  the  Jirtt  book  ever  printed  in 
Boston.  The  following  epitaph,  in  black  letter, 
was  placed  on  his  giave.stone. 

Thy  body,  which  no  actlvenen  did  lack, 
Mow's  lidd  aside,  like  aa  old  almanack  i 
Bat  for  the  praaant  only'a  oat  of  date, 
TwUI  have  at  lenfth  a  tu  man  active  slate  i 
Yea,  thooch  with  dost  the  body  aoU'd  be^ 
Tet  at  the  reeuncctlon  we  aball  aee 
A  ialr  eittlon,  and  of  matchleas  worth, 
Free  from  erroia,  not  in  heaven  aet  foith : 
Tls  bat  a  word  from  God,  the  (Teat  Creator, 
It  ahaU  be  done  when  he  aaya  Iwtfrimaha: 

1681.  Died,  Gboroe  Sawbbidob,  printer- 
He  was  master  of  the  stationers'  company  in 
1675,  and  in  1677,  he  gave  to  them  a  large  silver 
bowl,  46  oz.  3  dwts.  He  was  treasurer  to  the 
company  from  the  year  1647  to  1679. 

George  Sawbridge,  esq.  was  the  greatest  book- 
seller tmit  has  been  in  England  for  many  years, 
as  may  sufficiently  appear  by  the  estate  he  has 
left  hebind  him ;  for,  besides  that  he  was  chosen 
sheriff  of  London,  and  paid  his  fine,  he  left  be- 
hind him  four  daughters,  who  had  each  of  them 
for  their  portion  £10,000  a^piece.  And  if  Mr. 
Awnsham  Churchill,  his  apprentice,  continue  to 
thrive  as  he  has  begun,  he  will  be  as  rich  as  his 
master  in  a  few  years.  Mr.  George  Sawbridge 
succeeds  his  father  in  the  trade,  and  prints  many 
valuable  copies.  He  has  good  skill  in  military 
discipline,  and  made  a  very  handsome  figure  in 
captain  Robinson's  company. — Dunlon. 

1681,  Dec.  26.  Died,  Thomas  Newcombb, 
printer  to  king  Charies  II.  He  left  to  the  sta- 
tioners' company  a  silver  bowl,  weight  68  oz. 
12  dwts.,  which  was  presented  by  his  executor, 
Mr.  Henry  Herringman.  In  the  south  aisle  of 
the  church  at  Dunchurch,  in  Warwickshire,  on 
a  white  marble  tablet,  with  open  marble  doors, 
is  the  following  inscription : — 

Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of 
Thomaa  Newcombe,  Eaq.  a  worthy  Citizen  of  London, 
and  Servant  to  hia  late  Ma)eaty  K.  Chailea  II.  in  hi* 
PriBtlnc-ofllce ;  who  departed  this  life  S6  December,  lOsi, 
in  the  5Sd  year  of  his  age. 
In  memory  of  whom,  his  son,  Tim.  Newcombe,  Esq., 
Servant  likewise  to  his  lata  Majesty  and  his  present  Ma- 
jesty King  James  H.  in  the  same  oflice,  erected  thia 

monnment. 

He  likewise  departed  this  life  March  ai,  lOtu  beinc 

Good  Friday. 

On  the  left  door : — 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hntcliinson,  relict  of  lltomas  Neweombo^ 
aen.  Baq.  departed  tUa  life  Feb.  18, 1718. 

Near  the  church,  to  the  west,  are  six  alms- 
houses, with  this  inscription : — 

Theae  Almeahouaea  are  the  Legadeof  Tho.  Newcombe, 
Esq.  Fiinter  to  King  Charles  the  ad.  King  James  the  ad, 
and  hia  praaent  Ma^aty  King  wniiam  3d,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  S  poor  men  and  3  poor  widows  borne  in  thia 
parish,  built  and  endowed  by  his  Widow  and  EzecoBiz  in 
ttie  year  of  our  Lord  Ood  1(93. 

Thomas  Newcombe,  jun.,  gave  by  will  £600' 
for  this  purpose  ;  the  building  cost  £150 ;  and 
the  rest  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  at 
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Shawell,  in  Leicestenhiie.  The  vicar  for  the 
time  being  manages  the  whole,  and  males  up 
the  allowance  Is.  6d.  a  week,  with  coals,  &c. 

1681.  Jan.  Tht  Haerlem  Courant  tritly  rtn- 
dered  into  Engliih.  Published  by  Henry  Rhodes, 
next  door  to  the  Bear  taTcm,  in  Fleet-street. 

1681,  Jan.  IS.  Westmimter  Gazette;  by 
Thomas  Fox.    No.  8. 

I681,i%i.l.  HeraelitvuRident;  or  a  Dialogue 
between  Jest  and  Earnest ;  where  many  a  true 
word  is  pleasantly  spoken,  in  opposition  to  libel- 
lers against  the  government,  No.  1. 

1681,  J^e&.  1.  Jeniita  Vapvian*;  ot  a  Whip  for 
the  Fool's  Back,  and  a  Gag  for  his  fool  Month. 
1681,  Feb.  1.  Protestant  Intelligence,  Domes- 
tick  and  Foreign,  printed  for  Francis  Smith,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  in  Com- 
hill,No.  1. 

1681.  Soher  yet  jocular  Answer  to  HeraeUtvt 
JRident. 

1681,  Feb.  2.  Plain  Dealing ;  or,  a  Dialogue 
between  Hiunphrey  and  Roger. 

1681,  Feb.  2.  News  from  Parnassus,  No.  1. 
1681.  A  true  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  at 
Gmldhall,  Feb.  6,  in  their  unanimous  Election 
of  Pour  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

1681,  Feb.  6.  The- Weekly  Discovery  of  the 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  in  the  Rebellion  in  Eng- 
land, 1641,  by  Beinamin  Tooke. 

1681,  Feb.  16.  The  Weekly  Discoverer  str^t 
naked,  or  Jest  and  Earnest  exposed  to  view  in 
his  proper  Colours.  Printed  for  Benj.  Harris. 
1681,  Feb.  17.  Mercurius  Bifrons ;  or,  the 
English  Janus,  the  one  side  true  and  serious, 
the  other  jocular,  No.  1.    Printed  for  F.  B. 

1681,  Feb.  21.  News  from  the  Land  of  Chival- 
ry; containing  the  pleasant  and  delectable  His- 
tory, and  the  wonderful  and  strange  Adventures 
of  Don  Rugero  de  Strangemento,*  Knight  of 
the  Squeaking  Fiddlestick,  and  of  sevenu  other 
Pagan  Knights  and  Ladies,  No.  1.  For  J.  P. 
1681.  Dreams. 

1681.  Strange  and  Wondetftd  News  from  Nor- 
wich; the  like  not  in  aU  England  besides. 

1681,  March  9.  The  Loyal  Protestant  and  true 
Domettiek  Intelligence,  No.  1. 

1681,  March  17.  7^  Protestant  Oxford  In- 
telligence, No.  3. 

1681,  March  17.  Demoeritus  Ridens,  or  Co- 
mtts  and  Momus ;  a  new  Jest  and  Earnest  Prat- 
ling,  concerning  the  Times.  Printed  for  Francis 
Smith,  ComhiU. 

1681,  April  4.  The  Impartial  London  Intel- 
ligence, No.  1. 

1681,  April  13.  The  Obsenator,  in  QuMtion 
and  Answer,  by  Roger  L'Estiange,  Esq.  No.  1. 
Written  to  vindicate  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  court,  and  the  character  of  the  king. 

1681.  Fcriiiicttf,  communicating  the  Mst  Eng- 
lish News ;  by  William  Henchman. 

1681,  Apnl  20.  The  Popish  Mass  displayed. 
1681,  jfyrU  22.  7%«   Weekly  Visions  of  the 
late  PojiisK  Plot,  No.  1.    Printed  for  Thomas 
Benskm. 


•  Roger  L'Brtnwre. 


1681,  AmU  23.  A  New  Newt-iook  ;  m  Oc- 
enrrenoes  Foreign  and  Domeatic,  imjwitarik 
related. 

ie»\,Apra^.TheCwmmtIrttdligeaux,lXo.l 
ieSl,AprilVT.ThetnieandIvg>^rtimlPra^*- 
tant  Mercury,  No.  1.  Printed  for  K.  Janewat, 
in  Queen's  Head  alley,  in  Patemostei  tow. 

1681,  Apiil  28.  the  Debaiesof  Ae  Hamtm  ef 
Commons  assembled  at  Oxford,  March  21,  pab- 
lished  for  Richard  Baldwin. 

1681.  The  Votes  of  the  House  of  Caaa^ 
were  first  printed. 

1681,  if  ay  6.  The  Obsenator  obterved.  No  I 
1681,  Jiray  7.  TT^  Impartial  Prote^mMt  Mer- 
cury, No.  5. 

1681.  Univenallntelligenee. 
1681,  May  12.  WeAlyPudUtof  AdaUefnm 
Geneva ;  or  the  History  of  the  Refonnatiaa- 
Printed  by  N.  Thompson. 

1681,  May  13.  Dowatiek  InteUigemee ;  m. 
News  both  from  city  and  country,  impartiallj 
related.  No.  1.  Printed  for  T.  BensUn,  in  St. 
Bride's  ohuTch  yard. 

1681,  Sq>t,  Several  weighty  Querter  eeman- 
ing  HeradUus  and  the  Observator,  in  a  Dimlagm 
betwixt  Timothy  the  Cutter,  astd  Mr.  Sempie. 

lesi.  A  true  and faithfiilNarratisie  of  tke  Uu 
barbarous  Cruelties  and  hard  Usages  exercited  jjr 
the  French  agahut  thel^rotestanttatJRoekel,  ^tg 
ikar  Meeting  at  the  Market-plaet  there  iy  Order 
of  the  inhaoitants  of  that  pnnrineei  publidied 
Oct  4. 
1681,  Oct.  10.  Mercurius  Anglieue,  No.  1. 
1681.  7%e  Mock  Press,  No.  1. 
1681,  Ocf  24.  Thank*  given  to  the  Kimm,  m 
the  Behalf  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Chunia  <■ 
the  City  of  London,  for  the  favours  granted  by  his 
Majesty  to  the  Protestant  Strangers  retired  inis 
his  Kingdom,  spoken  Oct.  19,  1681,  by  David 
Primerose,  Minister  of  the  French  Church  is 
London. 

1681,  Nov.  24.  Protestant  Observator;  or  De- 
moeritus Flens,  in  a  Dialogue.    No.  2. 

1681,  Nov.  25.  A  New  Dialogue  between  Soait. 
body  and  Nobody  ;  or  the  Observator  observed. 

1681,  Dec.  9.  The  Important  ProHstmU  Mer- 
cury.  No,  66.  This  paper  contains  proposab 
£rom  the  chamber  of  London,  "for  insurin); 
bouses  in  case  of  fire."  On  payment  of  jC2  8s. 
the  sum  of  jGlOO  to  be  insured  for  31  years. 

1681.  The  Monthly  Recorder  of  all  true  Oe- 
eurrences,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

1682,  Jan.  Acta  Euriditorum,  the  first  critieal 
journal  published  in  Latin,  and  the  mnat  oek- 
brated  for  its  literary  and  scientific  leriews, 
which  was  not  confined  merely  to  review  of 
books,  but  inserted  also  accounts  of  scientiiic 
discoveries,  and  of  the  general  progress  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  discoveries.  It  began  to 
be  published  at  Leipzig  under  the  conduct  of 
the  learned  Otto  Mencke,  one  of  the  piofesson 
of  the  university,  assisted  by  sevenl  of  his 
brother  professors,  and  espeNally  br  Carpsov. 
(Morhof.  PolyMstor,  i.  178.  edit  1747).  The 
nnmbers,  which  were  in  4to.,  appeared  oooe  a 
month.    On  the  death  of  its  origiaa]  editor,  in 
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the    beginning  of  the  year  1707,  the  manage- 
ment or  the  jonmal  wai  undeitaken  by  his  ion 
John  Buichard  Mencke;  on  whose  death,  in 
1732,  the  charge  derolTed  on  hia  son  Frederic 
Otto.      The  property  of  the  worlc  seems  to  hare 
remained  to  the  last  in  the  hands  of  the  Menoke 
family,  or  their  heirs ;  bnt  the  latter  editors  were 
not  men  of  distinguished  name.    The  last  was 
Charles  Andrew  Bel,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university,  who,  after  managing  Ute  pubuca- 
tion  from  1754,  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1782. 
The   Tolume  for  1776  was  only  puolished  in 
that  Bune  month.    It  was  the  last  which  ap- 
peared; although  the  publisher  intimates  lus 
hope  that  the  work  will  regain  its  ancient  repu- 
tation, having  thus  got  rid  of  the  editor  who  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  so  sadly  into  arrear,  a  matter, 
he  remarks,  concerning  which  the  less  that  is 
said  the  better.    In  the  hands  of  its  early  edi- 
tors,it  wasconsidered  to  beadmirably  conducted; 
and  Morhof  congratulates  his  countrymen  on 
having,  in  this  publication,  produced  something 
which   even  commanded  tne   approbation   of 
foreigners,  "  who  rarelv,"  he  is  pleased  to  add, 
"  find  anything  done  by  us  (the  Germans)  to 
their  taste."    He  mentions  a  translation  of  the 
Acta  into  French,  which  had  been  undertaken ; 
but  this  undertaidng  does  not  appear  to  hare 
proceeded  beyond  the  first  volume,  which  was 
published  in  12mo.  at  the  Hague,  in  1686,  under 
the  title  of  Ouvragei  da  Savemi,  fvhliiz  i  Leip- 
zig.   Aitei  the  first  fifty  volumes,  coming  down 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1731,  the  journal  took  the 
name  of  the  Nova  Acta,  or  the  New  Acts.    The 
^  first  series,  besides  Ute  fifty  regular  volumes, 
connsts   of  ten  supplementary  volumes,   one 
having  been  publish^  every  five  yean.    Occa- 
sional supplements  ako  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  new  series ;  which,  together  with  several 
volumes  of  indices,  make  the  complete  work 
amount  to  117  volumes. 

1682.  Died,  EviN  Ttler,  stationer,  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  master  of  the  company  in  1072, 
and  bv  wiU,  dated  Dec.  6,  1681,  he  gave  £500, 
and  tne  interest  of  £120,  to  be  applied  to  a 
yearly  collation  for  the  masters,  wardens,  and 
assistants,  and  such  other  members  as  they  shall 
choose  for  their  trouble.  In  1688,  the  small 
snm  which  the  company  received  towards  a 
dinner  from  the  legacy  of.  Mr.  Lamb,  (amount- 
ing to  £1  2s.  8d!)  was  consolidated  with  the 
interest  of  £120  (£7  4s.)  given  by  Mr.  Evan 
Tvler,  to  be  expended  in  a  dinner  on  May  29. 
The  Mowing  epitaph  is  copied  from  Mr.  niVs 
Hittery  of  Htanp$tead  : —  • 

Hon  mM  hi«nan. 

Here  reatetta  ye  body  of  Mr.  Enn  Tyler, 

late  Citizen  aiSHl  Stationer  of  London, 

who  deputed  thie  life  ye  llfUi  day  of  Deoembcr, 

anno  Dom.  l08s. 

Ws  tombe  wa>  erected  for,  and  at  the  spedaU  tmobiU 
nent  ud  direction  of,  Mr.  Bran  Tyler,  by  ns  Henry 
Teonge,  elerke,  Nieholiu  Hanlinge,  and  WiUlam  Miller, 
hia  aacDtan,  ye  iMh  day  of  Febniary,  anno  Dom.  lOss. 

1683.  Friendly  Advice  to  the  correctour  of  the 
EnglUk  Prea  at  Oaeford,  concerning  the  Snglith 
OrUugraphie.    London,  folio. 


1682.  A  magnificent  missal,  in  the  public 
library  at  Rouen,  nearly  three  feet  in  height, 
which  occupied  die  labour  of  a  monk  of  St 
Audeon  for  thirty  years,  was  completed  at  this 
time.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  latest  specimen 
of  illuminated  manuscripts. 

1682,  Jan.  1.  Monthly  Recorder  of  all  true 
Occurrences  both  Foreign  and  Domestic,  No.  I. 
This  seems  to  be  the  first  publication  of  a  monthly 
miscellany;  and  it  complains  of  the  haste  in 
which  the  weekly  gazettes,  intelligences,  mercu- 
ries, currants,  and  other  news  books,  were  put 
together,  "  to  make  their  news  sell."  Published 
by  Langley  Curtis. 

1682,  Jan.  17.  Complete  Mereiuy,  or  HaerUtn 
Courant,  truly  renderra  into  English,  No.  1. 

i682,Feb.  16.  London  Gazette,iio.  1695. 

1682,  Feb.  25.  Loyal  Protertant  and  Tnu 
Domettiek  Intelligence,  or  News  both  from  City 
and  Country;  published  to  prevent  false,  scanda- 
lous, and  seditions  Reports,  No.  121. 

1682,  March  30.  BngUmft  Monitor,  or  the 
History  of  Separation,  No.  1. 

1682,  Amil  6.  London  Mercttrw  or,  Neam 
Foreign  ana  Domeetiek  ;  No.  1.  by  f.  Violet. 

1682,  May\.  Proleitant  Courant,  imparting 
News  Foreign  and  Domestick,  No.  3.  JirintM 
for  Richard  Baldwin,  near  the  Black  Bull,  in 
the  Old  Bailey. 

1682,  May  12.  Newt  from  IreUmd,  toueking 
the  Detign  of  the  Papittt  to  forge  a  Skam  Plot 
upon  the  Pretbyleriani. 

1682,  June  9.  LoytU  ImpartM  Mercury  ;  or, 
Neua  Foreign  and  bomestick  :  bv  E.  Brooks. 

1682,  June  14.  Loyal  London  Mercury,  or  the 
Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  1.  jprinted  by  G. 
Croom,  in  Thames-street,  over  against  Bayiuud's 
castle'. 

1682,  Julv  14.  Conventicle  Courant ;  setting 
forth  the  daily  Tronbles,  Dangers,  and  Abuses, 
that  Loyal  Gentlemen  meet  with,  bj  putting  the 
Laws  in  execution,  against  unlawrof  and  sedi- 
tious Meetings,  by  Captain  John  Hilton,  No,  I. 

1682,  Aug.  1.  London  Mercury,  No.  34. 

1682,  Atu.  23.  Loyid  Mercury,  or  Currant  In. 
telligence.  No.  1. 

1682,  Aug.  28.  Epitome  of  the  Weekly  Newt, 
published  by  Langley  Curtis. 

1682,  Sept.  25.  UEtat  preient  de  VEwropei 
tuivant  let  Gazettet  et  autret  Avit  d'Angleterre, 
France,  Hollande,  ^c.  Imprime  a  Londres  pour 
Mr.  Guy  Miege,  Auteur,  No.  1. 

1682.  New  Newt-Booki;  or,  Oeewrreneet  both 
Foreign  and  Domettiek  :  by  R.  Janeway. 

1682.  Moderate  InteUigeneer.    R.ltobinson. 
1982.  Current  Domettiek,  and  Foreign  Intel- 
ligencer.   Printed  by  George  Croom. 

1683.  I^eta  Btinor  ;  or,  the  Laxot  of  Art  and 
Nature  in  knowing  the  bodiet  of  Metait,  See. 
by  sir  John  Pettus,  who  gave  it  this  title  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  confinement  in  the  Fleet 

Srison,  London.    Fleta,  a  well-known  law  pro- 
uction,  was  also  written  by  a  preson  in  the  Fleet. 
1683.  Peter  Walpeeoen,  or  W*LPEBOBk, 
was  a  type-founder  at  Oxford  in  this  year,  but 
of  whom  no  further  information  can  be  obtained. 
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1683.  Ditd,  Samuel  Mearne,  stationer  ti> 
iing  Charles  II.  He  was  master  of  the  station- 
ers' company  in  1679  and  again  in  168.3,  dying 
whilst  in  office.  In  1685,  Mrs.  Ann  Meame  his 
wfdow  and  executrix,  presented  to  the  company 
a  silver  salver  weight  58i  oz.  Mrs.  Meaine 
added  a  tanliard  31  oz.  16  dwts.  It  was  from 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  Meame  that  Icing 
George  III.,  in  the  year  1762,  purchased  the 
valuable  collection  of  pamphlets,  now  in  the 
British  museum,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
KingU  PantpMHi.  The  following  account  of 
them  is  found  annexed  to  the  first  folio  volume 
of  the  manuscript  index,  which  seems  to  have 
been  printed  with  a  view  of  promoting  their  sale 
at  some  subsequent  period. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  Bookt  and  Pamphlets 
begwi  in  the  year  1640,  by  the  tpecial  command 
of  king  Charles  I.  of  blessed  memory,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  happy  Sestauration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Coronation  of  king  Charles  II. 

There  hath  been  veiy  much  money  disbursed, 
and  great  pains  taken,  and  many  hazards  run  in 
making  an  exact  collection  of  ail  the  pamphlets 
that  were  published  from  the  beginning  of  that 
long  and  rebel  parliament  which  oegan  Novem- 
ber, 1640,  till  his  late  majesties  happy  Restau- 
ration  and  Coronation,  consisting  of  near  thirty 
thousand  several  sorts,  and  by  all  parties.  They 
may  be  of  very  great  use  to  any  gentleman  con- 
cerned in  publick  affairs,  both  lor  this  present 
and  after  ages,  there  being  not  the  like  in  the 
world,  neiuer  is  it  possible  to  make  such  a  col- 
lection. The  collection  contains  upwards  of 
two  thousand  volumes,  all  of  them  uniformly 
bound,  as  if  they  were  done  at  one  time,  and  aU 
exactly  marked  and  numbered.  The  method 
that  has  been  observed,  as  time,  and  such  punc- 
tual care  was  taken,  that  the  very  day  is  written 
upon  most  of  them  when  they  came  out.  The 
catalogue  of  them,  fairly  written,  is  in  twelve 
volumes  in  folio,  and  though  the  number  of 
them  be  so  great,  (when  the  books  are  set  in  their 
order,  according  to  the  mark  set  upon  each  of 
them)  the  smallest  piece,  though  but  one  sheet  of 
paper,  being  shewn  m  the  catalogue,  may  be  found 
in  a  moment;  which  method  is  of  singular  use  to 
the  reader.  In  the  whole  are  contained  near  one 
hundred  several  manuscript  pieces  that  were 
never  printed,  all  or  most  of  them  ou  the  king's 
behalf,  which  no  man  durst  then  venture  to 
publish  without  endangering  his  ruin.  But  the 
pemser  now  may,  by  them,  be  let  into  the  know- 
ledge of  many  occurrences  in  those  times,  which 
have  passed  hitherto  unobserved.  This  collec- 
tion was  so  privately  carried  on,  that  it  was  never 
known  that  there  was  such  a  design  in  hand; 
the  collector  designing  them  only  for  his  majes- 
ties use  that  then  was :  his  majesty  having  oc- 
casion for  a  pamphlet,  could  no  where  compass 
the  sight  of  it  but  from  him,  which  his  majesty 
having  perused,  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
design,  and  commanded  a  person  of  honour  to 
restore  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  withal,  ex- 
pressed his  desire  of  having  the  collection  con- 
.  tinned.    This  was  the  great  encouragement  to 


the  undertaker,  who  had  otherwise  desisted  pim. 
cuting  so  difficult  and  chargeable  a.  urork,  mbUi 
lay  a  heavy  burden  upon  himself  and   bis  x. 
vants  for  above  twenty  yean.     To  prevent  Vi 
discovery  of  them,  when  the  ajrmy    was  aari. 
wards,  he  packed  them  up  in  several  tmnks,  ik 
by  one  or  two  in  a  week,  sent  them   to  a  tiaa; 
friend  in  Surry,  who  safely  preserved  them ;  xu 
when  the  army  was  westward,  and  fearing  tin: 
return  that  way,  they  were  sent  to  London  agih. 
but  the  collector  durst  not  keep  them,  bnt  sac 
them  into  Essex,  and  so  aocoiding  as  they  k- 
near  danger,  still  by  timely  removing^  them,' at  t 
great  charge,  secured  them,  but  Gontinaed  pe- 
lecting  the  work.    And  for  a  iiwther  secnritj  ir 
them,  there  was  a  bargain  pretended  to  be  latit 
with  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  a  receipt  rf 
a  thousand  pounds,  given  and  acknowledged  b 
be  in  part  for  them,  that  if  the  nsurper  hti 
found  them. out,  the  university   shonla   cUis 
them,  who  had  greater  power  to   siru«^e  fiir 
them  than  a  private  man.    All  these  shins  ban 
been  made,  and  difficulties  encountered  to  ke^ 
the  collection  from  being  embeazled  and  destim- 
ed ;  which,  with  the  great  charges  of  coUectiic 
and  binding  them,  cost  the  undertaker  so  mnck 
that  he  refused  four  thousand  pounds  for  them  is 
his  life  time,  supposing  that  sum  not  sofficent  tt 
reimburse  him. 

The  collector  was  a  clergyman,  and  bis  name 
Thomason;  for  the  direction,  which  is  preserved, 
is,  "For  the  Reverend  G.  Thomason.     These." 

It  appears  that  after  an  interval  of  a  few  yens 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Usg^ 
stationer,  for  there  b  preserved,  in  the  museum, 
the  copy  of  an  order  of  privy  council,  authoriz- 
ing Anne  Meame,  relict  of  Samuel  Meame, 
his  majesties  stationer,  to  dispose  of  them  as  she 
might  think  fit. 

At  the  Court  at  Whitehall, 
the  15th  of  May,  1684. 

By  the  kings  most  excellent  majesty  and  the 
lords  of  his  majesties  most  honbl^  privy  conndL 

The  humble  peticon  Anne  Meame,  relict  of 
Samuell  Meame,  his  majesties  stationer,  latdj 
deceased,  being  this  day  read  at  the  board,  setting 
forth,  That  his  majesty  was  pleased,  by  sir  JasejA 
Williamson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  command 
the  petitioners  husband  to  purchase  a  collection 
of  severall  boolfes,  concerning  matters  of  state, 
being  above  thirty  thousand  in  number,  and 
being  vniformly  bound,  are  contained  in  two 
thousand  volumes  and  vpwards,  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  great  charge  they  cost  the  petition- 
ers husband,  and  the  burthen  they  are  upon  her- 
selfe  and  family,  by  their  lying  vndisposed  of 
soe  long.  Therefore  most  humbly  pnyes  bis 
majesties  leave  to  dispose  of  the  said  coilwtion 
of  bookes,  as  being  a  ready  way  to  raise  money 
upon  them,  to  support  her  selfe  and  family :  His 
majesty  in  council  was  graciously  pleased  to 
give  leave  to  the  petitioner  to  dispose  and  male 
sale  of  the  said  bookes  as  she  shall  thinke  fit. 

Phi  Iaoyd. 
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There  was  a  Grakles  Msarne,  bookseller  to 
fhe  Icing',  who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1 686,  ajid  was  most  probablj  a  son  of  the  abore. 
TTis  stock  of  French  books  was  sold  by  Mr.  W. 
Oooper,  February  28,  1687,  at  the  King^s  arms, 
O hailing  cross;  and  his  English  books  by  Mr. 
ACillington,  at  Richard's  co£^  house. 

1683,  /an.  27.  ITie  Ertglith  Guman,  or  Cap- 
tain Hilton's  Memoirs,  the  Grand  Informer. 

1683.  Feb.  10.  Scott  Memoin,hy  way  of  DU- 
loffve.  No.  I. 

1683.  Scotch  Memmn,  by  teay  (f  Dialogue 
hetween  John  and  Elymat.  Printed,  No.  1  and 
2  for  William  Abbinton,  and  the  subequent 
numbers  for  Richard  Butts,  at  the  Bear  and 
Orange  tree,  in  Prince's-street.    February. 

1683,  March  22.  Domatick  Intelligence,  pub- 
lished gratit  every  Thursday,  for  the  promoting 
of  Trade,  by  B.  Harris. 

1683.  Weekly  Memento  for  the  Ingeniotu  ;  or 
an  Account  of  Books  in  1682. 

1683,  Jxme  28.  The  Jocket/t  InuUigeneer;  or, 
Weekly  Adrertisements  of  Horses  and  second- 
hand Coaches  to  be  bought  or  sold.  In  this 
paper  the  charge  for  inserting  advertisements 
(then  untaxed)  was  a  shilling  for  a  horse  or 
coach,  for  notification,  and  sixpence  for  renewal. 
Printed  by  J.  Smith. 

1683,  Dee.  7.  On  this  day  was  beheaded,  on 
a  groundless  chaive  of  high  treason,  on  Tower- 
hill,  the  celebrated  Algernon  Sydney.  He  was 
a  great  patriot,  and  an  eminent  politician.  His 
principles  were  highly  appreciated,  and  his 
writings  are  still  held  in  great  repute.  His 
DUcounet  on  Gocemmeat  are  chiefly  deigned 
to  show  the  necessity  of  a  balance  between  the 
popular  and  monarchial  parts  of  a  mixed  gorem- 
ment,  and  have  obriouslr  a  particular  reference 
to  the  political  evils  of  his  own  time,  to  which, 
unfortunately  he  was  himself  a  victim. 

The  boldest  eon  of  public  weal 

gee  Sjrdner  leulag  o'er  flie  block  I  his  mien. 

Hit  Tofce,  ble  hand,  nndnken,  clear,  •etene) 

Unconqnei'd  patriot  I  fionn'd  1^  ancient  lore, 

The  love  of  an<de&t  freedom  to  restore, 

Who  noblr  acted  what  he  boldljr  wrote 

And  seal'd  hy  death,  the  leeaona  that  he  taught. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  bom  about  1617.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  Charles  I.,  but  when  Cromwell  assumed 
tiie  BoverragDty,  under  the  title  of  protector, 
Sydney  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  appre- 
hendea  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Ryehouse  plot,  tried  before  judge  Jefferies,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  against  him 
was  declared  illegal  in  the  first  parliament  of 
William  and  Maiy.    His  Ditcowrtee  were  not 

fublished  until  the  year  1689,  and  again  by 
[oUis.  Lord  William  Russell  had  before  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  jealously  and  fears  of  the  king. 
This  eminent  patriot  was  beheaded  in  Lincolirs 
Inn  Fields,  July  21, 1682,  aged  forty-four  yean. 
1684,  Feb.  6.  A  remarkable  frost  overspread 
the  Thames  from  the  beginning  of  December, 
1683,  until  February  5, 1 684.    Evelyn,  who  was 


an  eye-witness  of  the  diveraions  carried  on  upon 
the  ice,  furnishes  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
account  of  it  in  his  Diary,  where,  on  January 
24,  he  observes  that  "  the  frost  continuing  more 
and  more  severe,  the  Thames  before  London  was 
still  planted  with  boothes  in  formal  streetes,  all 
sorts  of  trades  and  shops  fumish'd,  and  full  of 
commodities,  even  to  a  printing  presse,  where  the 
people  and  ladyes  tooxe  a  fancy  to  have  theii 
names  printed,  and  the  day  and  yeare  set  down 
when  printed  on  the  Thames  :  this  humour  took 
so  universally,  that  'twas  estimated  the  printer 
grained  £6  a  day,  for  printing  a  line  onely,  at 
sixpence  a  name,  besides  what  he  got  by  ballads, 
&c.  Coaches  plied  from  Westminster  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  several  other  stairs  to  and  fro, 
as  in  the  streets ;  sleds,  sliding  with  skeetes,  a 
bull  baiting,  horse  and  coach  races,  puppet-plays, 
and  interludes,  cookes,  tipling,  and  ouer  lewd 
places,  so  that  it  seem'd  to  be  a  bacchanalian 
triumph,  or  carnival  on  the  water."  Charles  II. 
with  other  personages  of  the  royal  family,  visited 
these  diversionB,and  had  theirnames printed  on  the 
ice.  The  author  of  some  curious  verses,  entitled, 
Thamam'i  Advice  to  the  Painterjrom  her  Frigid 
Zone  ;  or,  Wondert  upon  the  Water,  says, 

Then  dimw  the  King,  who  on  bis  Leads  doth  itajr, 
To  see  the  throng  as  on  a  Lord  Mayor's  day. 
And  thns  nnto  bis  Nobles  pleas'd  to  sajr  > 
With  these  Men  on  this  Ice,  I'de  undertake 
To  cause  the  Tork  all  Europe  to  forsake : 
An  army  of  these  Men,  arm'd  and  compleat. 
Would  soon  the  Turk  in  Cbrlstendom  defeat. 

The  same  poem  contains  the  following  advice 
to  its  readers : 


-  To  the  PrM-koute  go 


When  Men  the  Art  of  Printing  soon  do  know: 

Where  for  a  Tauttr  yon  may  nave  your  Name 

Printed,  hereafter  for  to  show  the  same ; 

And  sure  ia/omur  aget  ne'er  was  found 

A  Preu  to  print  where  men  so  oft  were  drowned.* 

London:  Printed  by  O.  Croom,  on  the  ICE, 
on  the  River  of  Thames,  January  31, 1684. 

1684.  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  da  Lettret. 
The  celebrated  Peter  Bavle  published  this 
work.  He  possessed  the  art,  acquired  by  habit, 
of  reading  a  book  by  his  fingers,  as  it  has  been 
happily  expressed ;  and  of  comprising,  in  con- 
cise extracts,  a  just  notion  of  a  book,  without 
the  addition  of  irrelevant  matter.  Lively,  neat, 
and  full  of  that  attic  salt  which  gives  a  rdish  to 
the  driest  disquisitions,  for  the  first  time  the 
ladies  and  all  the  beau-monde,  took  an  interest 
in  the  labours  of  the  critic.  He  wreathed  the 
rod  of  criticism  with  roses.  Yet  even  Bayle, 
who  declared  himself  to  be  a  reporter,  and  not  a 
judge,  Bayle  the  discreet  sceptic,  could  not  long 
satisfy  his  readers.  His  panegyric  was  thought 
somewhat  prodigal;  his  fluency  of  style  some- 
what too  familiar;  and  others  afiected  not  to 
relish  his  gaiety.     In  his  latter  volumes,  to  still 


*  The  original  of  this  poem  is  In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
WUUam  Upeott,  of  the  London  Institution,  whose  yaloahls 
collection  of  nrities  can  also  boast  one  of  the  very  papers 
on  which  the  king  and  his  royal  companions  had  their 
names  printed.  This  document  consists  of  a  qoaiter^heet 
of  coarse  Dutch  paper. 
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the  clamour,  he  aanmed  the  cold  sobriety  of  an 
historian ;  and  has  bequeathed  no  mean  legacy 
to  the  literary  world,  in  thirty-nix  small  volumes 
of  criticism,  closed  in  1687.  These  were  con- 
tinned  by  Bemsuxl,  with  inferior  skill ;  and  by 
Basnage  more  successfully  in  his  HUtoire  da 
Owaraget  da  Sfavam.  Voltaire  has  said  that 
Bayle  confessed  he  would  not  have  made  his 
dictionary  exceed  a  folio  volume,  had  he  written 
odIt  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  booksellers. 
This  dictionary,  with  all  its  human  faults,  is  a 
stupendous  work,  which^must  last  with  Utera- 
tnre  itself. 

1684,  Oct.  13.  The  charter  of  the  company  of 
stationers  was  again  exemplified,  at  the  request 
of  Roger  Norton,  then  master,  and  Henry  Hills 
and  James  Cotteral,  wardens  of  the  company. 

1684,  Nob.  The  music  feast  on  St.  Cecuia's 
day  was  held  at  stationers'  hall.  In  the  wardens' 
accompts  irom  the  Sth  day  of  July,  1684,  to  the 
24tb  of  July,  1686,  is  the  following  entry  under 
the  bMd  of  charge :  "  Received,  the  25th  of 
November,  1684,  for  the  music  feast  kept  in  the 
hall,  £2.  The  price  paid  by  the  stewards  of  this 
feast  for  the  use  of  the  half,  till  1694,  was  only 
£2  ;  in  1694  and  1695,  £i  ;  in  1696,  £5  ;  and 
in  1700  six  guineas  was  paid. — For  some  curious 
particulars,  see  Malone's  Life  of  Dryden,  vol.  i, 

leSi,  July  Ze.  The  Obiervator  Reformed,  T:io. 
104.  It  is  announced  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
tills  paper,  that  advertisements  of  eight  lina  are 
inserted  for  one  shilling. 

1684,  Nov.  26.  Aceovnt  of  the  Proceedingt 
agaimt  Nathaniel  TTiompson,  upon  hii  Trial  at 
(Ste  King't  Bench  Bar,  Wettminiter. 

1685.  Feb.  6.  Died,  Charles  II.,  king  of 
England,  whose  characterit  is  difficult  to  describe 
with  any  certainty.*  With  graceful  manners  and 
a  pleasing  address,  he  possessed  various  talents, 
and  a  fund  of  ready  wit.  Some  historians  have 
defined  him  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
principles  and  pr^udices ;  all  allow  that  he  was 
gifted  with  sense  and  judgment,  and  all  agree 
in  representing  him  to  have  been  trifling,  ca- 
pricious, and  extravagant;  addicted  to  voluptu- 
ous pleasures,  and  incapable  of  serious  attention. 
His  affability  was  such,  that  he  always  treated 
others  as  gentiemen,  but  was  himself  deficient  of 
kingly  dignity.  His  natural  indolence  induced 
him  to  follow  the  advice  of  others,  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  think  for  himself;  his  sensu- 
ality rendered  him  heartiess  and  ungrateful ;  and 
he  wanted  energy  to  be  generous,  or  he  could 
not  have  allowed  the  author  of  Hudibrat  (a 
work  from  which  the  royal  cause  derived  great 
advantages,  and  the  monarch  a  continual  source 
of  amusement)  to  live  in  obscurity,  and  die  in 


*  Xnlyn  in  hia  Diarf  at  Febroary  S,  Mrs.  "The  Ung 
died.  I  csn  never  forgfet  the  Inexprendble  Inxory  and  pro- 
fluenesi,  gaming,  and  all  dluolnteneaa,  and,  as  it  were, 
total  fbrgetfclnew  of  God,  (It  being  Sunday  evening,) 
wbldi  thli  day  se'nnlght  I  wai  witneaa  aC  The  king  sit- 
ting and  toying  with  hi*  concubines  Portsmontfa,  ueaT- 
land,  and  Mazarine,  &c.  and  a  French  boy  singing  love 
soagSi  irbUtt  above  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers  and 
oQier  dissolnte  persons  were  at  baaaet  ronnd  a  large  table, 
with  a  bank  of  at  least  SOoo  in  gold  before  them." 


distress;  and  the  pathetic Otway*  to  eoLfiTe  bea 
hunger.  With  respect  to  idigion,  he  wanted  the 
real  principle  of  virtae;  and  wlule  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  hodth,  Mt  careless  a*  to  the  appenraacc 
of  it;  bat  having  been  eariy  initiated  in  ibt 
Catholic  &ith,  he  fled  to  its  saactnary  in  the  mo- 
ment of  expecting  dissolution. 

Of  the  writers  of  this  reign  there  weire  some 
of  considerable  reputation.  Four  of  the  poeti 
were  of  the  rank  of  earls,  the  earl  ot  Roches- 
ter,f  celebrated  for  his  profligacy  and  wit;  the 
earl  of  Rosoommont  wha  was  a  smooth  and 
elegant  versifier;  the  earl.of  Haliiaxj  an  eminest 
historical  personage;  and  tiiie  earl  of  Dorset^ 
who  remains  as  the  only  worthy  poetical  petson- 
age  of  tiiis  list.  The  nautical  ballad.  To  tU 
you  ladia  now  on  land,  by  this  nobleman,  re- 
mains as  the  onlv  worthy  poetical  memorial  c«f  a 
very  amiable  nobleman,  and  munificent  patroa 
of  poets. 

Hie  wits  of  Charles  ftrand  eaaiet  ways  to  fame 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art  or  Btukspeare'a  Same. 
Themselves  they  stodied,  as  they  felt  they  writ ; 
Intiigoe  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  slways  found  a  sympsithetic  friend ; 
ney  pleased  their  age,  and  dM  not  aim  to  mead. 
Tet  bards  like  these  aqtired  to  tasting  praise. 
And  proodljr  hoped  to  pimp  in  ftatore  day*. 

Of  the  writers  of  this  period  Wordsworth  giT« 
the  following  character. 

Great  men  have  been  among  nsj  hands  tfast  rT*»wil 

And  tongnes  that  uttered  wisdom,  better  none : 

The  latter  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  MUtou  niend. 

These  Moralists  could  act  and  comprehend : 

lliey  knew  how  noulne  glory  was  pot  cai : 

Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 

In  ^endour :  whatstrength  was,  that  would  not  IWDd 

But  in  magnanlnuKU  meekness.    France,  lis  atnngi; 

Hath  brongiit  fiorth  no  such  sonls  as  we  had  tben. 

Perpetual  emptiness  I  unceasing  change  1 

No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 

No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road  i 

But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  I 

1685.  CountyGenlleman'i  Conroii/,  published 
by  Morphey.  The  editor  remarks  that,  "  seeing 
promotion  of  trade  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  the  price  of  advertisements  is  ad. 
vaneed  to  twopence  per  line." 

1686.  Joseph  Moxon  published  his  typo- 
graphical work,  entided  Mecha$iical  Exeretset, 
a  work  which  has  commanded  respect  to  the 
present  day,  and  though  it  may  yield  in  extent 


*  niomaa  Otway  was  born  at  Trotting,  Mardi  a,  ifiil ; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  by  laufesalon  a  piaytr 
and  a  poet,  though  nnsacceasftal  in  boQi  capacities.  After 
a  lifb  spent  in  the  utmost  poverty,  degradation,  aad 
wretchedness,  he  is  said  to  have  died  In  conactuHiee  gf 
eating,  when  almost  Ikmiabed,  aroll  wliich  had  twen  girea 
him  in  charity.  Out  of  ten  plays,  written  by  this  nnfciti- 
nato  author,  two  only  are  now  in  repute,  Vmke  Fn- 
tenei  and  the  OiyAm;  and  upon  the  appearance  at  the 
former,  in  ISSI,  it  took  such  hold  of  the  stage,  that  even  to 
this  d»  it  has  not  l>een  diminished.  Otwuy  died  A|iS 
14th,  IM&,  and  was  buried  In  St.  dement  Danea,  Umtim. 

t  John  Wlhnot,  earl  of  Bochester,  the  inseparable  oooi- 
panion  of  Cturles  II.,  died  July  16,  iSso. 

t  Wentworth,  earl  of  Boacommon,  died  Jan.  IJ,  itM. 

i  Charles  Montagne,  eul  of  Haliflix,  was  bm  Afril  17, 
1680,  and  died  17II. 

I  Charles  BackvUIe,  euri  of  Dorset,  was  ban  ia  l()7. 
and  died  in  170O. 
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and  piaotical  value  to  thoae  of  Fouraier,  it  mnst 
be  Temembered  that  the  pnisuits  of  Mr.  Moxon 
weie  those  of  ffeneial  scienoe,  while  Fonmier 
was  by  birth,  education,  and  profession,  a  letter- 
founder.  Moxon  was  the  first  of  English  letter- 
cntters  who  reduced  to  rule  the  art  which  before 
him  had  been  practised  but  by  antaa,  and  left 
to  succeeding  artists  examples  that  they  mig^t 
follow ;  by  nice  and  accurate  divisions,  he  ad- 
justed the  size,  situation,  and  form  of  the  several 
parts  and  membeis  of  letter,  and  the  proportioB 
which  every  part  bore  to  the  whole.  Thelett«s 
most  in  use  in  England  when  Moxon  wrote,  were 

Searl,  nonpareil,  brevier,  long  primer,  pica,  eng- 
sh,  great  primer,  double  pica,  two-line  english, 
and  Bench  canon.  These  are  all  the  bodiesof  letter 
noticed  by  Moxon,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
in  his  time  printers  were  not  incumbered  with  so 
many  different  founts  as  they  are  at  present ; 
for  now  there  are  seven  sorts  of  letter  more  than 
are  noticed  in  the  above  list,viz.minion,  bourgeois, 
small  pica,  paragon,  two-lines  pica,  two-lines 
great  primer,  and  two-lines  double  pica.  For, 
u  these  seven  sorts  had  then  existed,  Mr.  Moxon 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  mentioned  them, 
as  he  does  small  pica ;  concerning  which  he  says, 
"  We  have  one  body  more,  whicn  is  sometimes 
used  in  England,  that  is,  a  small  {uca  ;  but  I 
account  it  no  discretion  in  a  master  printer  to 
provide  it,  because  it  differs  so  little  from  pica, 
that  unless  the  workmen  be  more  careful  than 
they  sometimes  are,  it  may  be  mingled  with  the 
pica,  and  so  the  beauty  of^both  may  be  spoiled." 

Mr.  Moxon  followed  the  business  of  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  and  resided  at  the 
sign  uf  the  Atlas,  on  Ludgate  hill,  where  he 
suffered  materially  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 
On  November  30,  1678,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  and  hydrographer  to  king 
Charles  II. 

The  provisions  of  that  absurd  and  oppressive 
decree  which  had  restrained  the  number  of 
master  printers  to  twenty,  and,  by  the  same  act, 
the  number  of  the  type-founders  to  four,  like  all 
other  enactments  which  are  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  an  age,  were  found  to  have  been  impossible  of 
execution.  The  demand  for  knowledge  had  be- 
come so  general  that  twenty  printers  and  four 
founders  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  supply, 
whatever  might  nave  been  Uie  opinioA  of  Charles 
II.  and  his  arbitrary  court.  The  supply,  Uiere- 
fore,  went ;  for  Mr.  Moxon  informs  us,  that  "  the 
number  of  founders  and  printers  were  grown  so 
many,  insomuch  that,  for  the  more  easy  manage- 
ment of  typography,  the  operators  had  found  it 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  the  several  trades  of 
the  master-printer,  the  letter-cutter,  the  letter- 
caster,  the  letter-dresser,  the  compositor,  the  cor- 
rector, the  pressman,  the  ink-maker,  besides 
severed  other  trades  which  they  take  into  their 
assistance,  as  the  smith,  the  joiner,  &c."  Such 
a  division  of  labour  indicates  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  an  art  towards  perfection,  and  is  indeed 
in  itsdf  a  canse  of  that  perfection.  Moxon  says 
that  letter«atting  was  a  handy-work  at  that  time, 
kept  so  concealed  among  the  artificers  of  it,  that 


he  could  not  learn  am  one  had  taught  it  any 
other.  MoxoB  himseM,  however,  laid  down  ma- 
thematical rules  for  the  formation  of  letters,  but 
hii  science  does  not  seem  to  have  led  him  to 
any  improvement  in  shape,  for  the  characters 
which  he  formed  aro  like  the  ugly  Elzevirs. 

1686,  May.  King  James  II.  granted  a  licence 
to  Obadiah  Walker,  and  his  assignees  only,  for 
twenty-one  years,  to  print  and  sell  the  books 
following,  without  incurring  any  penalty,  loss, 
or  disabuity  whatsoever ;  so  that  the  number  of 
any  one  of  the  said  books  printed  in  any  one 
year  exceed  not  20,000. 

SucettliM  of  Mc  Clergf  i  Cterdk  OmemmeHt  i  Aiete- 
Tilt  I  Cemmmiim  in  oim  had;  SuckarUt  in  Csmaendhim; 
Motieet  to  ChritHnM  Pitty;  neeeuay  Pietgt  InfaOHHtfi 
OiUgaUon  of  JuigmtnU  i  Short  Con/miimt  of  FaUki 
Danger  ^f  Sekttm  I  Coneeminr  SaeredTUmni  CoMagu 
Miraeleti  Malatry ;  AnH-Ckriiti  Append,  to  Soman  De- 
eotionii  Bemifite  of  the  Holg  Ohott;  iiamU  FaU;  Litaaiet 
and  HfmnMi  Pietu  tUmutma,  et  ParMnutt;  Rubrics 
Conild.  on  the  Uoet  of  Sainie;  Ortd  Tradition  i  InetU.  t^ 
the  Soe.  uf  Jetue )  Slate  of  the  Dead ;  0mle  in  Controoer. 
eieei  Soman  Deiotione  tindloaiedi  Ronton  Doctrine  ef 
Reaentmoe  and  Indnlgtada  tindieatedt  StUling/leefe 
Pnneiptee  coneidet'd;  Parmhnue  on  St.  Panl't  Efletim  ; 
Benetitt  of  onr  Samonr ;  lufe  of  Jeeae  Ckriet ;  S.  Tereea'e 
Worket  8.  AueHn'e  life;  Oreg.  Lope^e  Ufe. 


Obadiah  Walker  was  at  first  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
Roman  catholics.  He  was  himself  the  author 
of  several'  of  the  above  mentioned  pieces.  In 
the  same  place  above  referred  to,  wil]  be  found 
king  James's  licence,  dispensation,  and  pardon, 
for  Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  university  college, 
Oxford,  and  others.  The  orig^al  of  this  licence 
is  preserved  among  bishop  Tanner's  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

1686.  William  Leybourn,  a  printer  inLon- 
don,  but  of  whom  there  is  no  account  of  his  birth 
or  death.  He  published  several  of  the  mathe- 
matical works  of  Samuel  Foster,  astronomical 
professor  to  Gresham  college.  He  afterwards 
became  an  eminent  author  himself,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  universal  mathematician 
of  his  time.  He  published  many  mathematical 
treatises  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Among 
these  his  Curna  Matkematxeat  was  esteemed  the 
best  system  of  the  kind  extant.  His  Peaian^- 
mologia ;  or,  Trader't  Sure  Guide,  being  tables 
ready  cast  up,  was  long  in  use.  It  was  formed 
upon  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  M.  Baronne,  in  Fiance.  The  seventh  edition 
was  published  in  1741. 

1686.  Pennsylvania*  was  the  second  English 
colony  in  America  (Massachusetts  being  the 
first)  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was  esta- 
blished. About  the  year  1686  or  1687,  William 
Bradford,  a  native  of  Leicester,  in  England,  set 
up  a  press  near  Philadelphia ;  commencing  his 
labours  by  printing  a  sheet  almanac  for  the  year 
1687  :  in  1689  he  moved  tnto  the  city,  where 
one  of  his  earliest  essays  was  a  quarto  pamphlet 
bv  George  Keith,  respecting  the  New  England 
churohes. 

•  This  proTlnoe  wh  ftnui<l«t  by  the  Joitlv  oelebatsit 
WUliam  Vean,  In  the  yau  lltel.  Re  was  bom  in  Londoo, 
Oct.  1(44,  ud  died  Jnlr  M,  I71S. 
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1686.  The  bxaaaa  Olaus  Rodbeck  erected 
a  pieas  in  his  own  house  at  Upsa],  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Sweden,  which,  together 
with  the  fourth  volume  of  his  great  work,  the 
AUantiea,  was  consumed  in  the  dreadful  fire 
which  laid  waste  that  city  in  the  year  1702: 
not  more  than  three  or  four  copies  are  supposed 
to  have  escaped,  one  of  which  is  treasured  up 
in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  and 
another  in  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm.  Only 
two  hundred  ana  ten  pages  of  the  volume  were 
finished  at  the  press  when  the  fire  occurred. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Atlmtica  was  published 
in  167fi,  (and  with  a  reprinted  title  in  1679,  and 
again  in  1684,)  the  second  in  1689 ;  the  third, 
printed  in  the  author's  own  house,  in  1698;  and 
the  fourth  has  no  title.  The  best  and  most 
minute  account  of  this  valuable  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  travels  of  M.  Fortia,  to  whom  it 
was  communicated  by  one  of  the  best  bibliogra- 
l^ers  of  Sweden,  in  the  year  1791.  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Runic  types  were  used  at 
Upsal  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1637  Grotius  notices, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  the  Greek  types  then 
used  were  deficient  in  elegance,  and  that  the 
paper  was  of  inferior  quality.  The  first  Arabic 
types  ever  used  in  Sweden  were  brought  to 
Upsal  by  Peter  Kirstenius,  of  Breslau ;  at  whose 
dnith,  in  1640,  his  printing  apparatus  was  pur- 
chased by  the  umrenitj.  His  types  were 
thought  to  be  cast  in  imitation  of  those  of  the 
Medicean  press  at  Florence. 

It  is  believed  that  printing  was  first  exercised 
in  this  city  about  the  year  IS  10,  bv  Paul  Griis, 
three  of  whose  books  are  named,  the  earliest  of 
them  being  a  Latin  psalter,  with  the  imprint, 
Impresium  Upsalia  in  domo  Venerabilit  patrit 
domini  doctorit  Ravaldi  Archidiachoni  iiidem 
per  Paulmn  Griit  anno  Dei  MDX :  but  Al- 
nander  observes  that  there  is  some  little  uncer* 
tainty  about  the  exact  period  of  the  introduction 
of  the  art.  It  appears  to  have  declined  about 
1641,  after  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the 
Swedish  bible  in  that  year,  [a  small  folio  with 
wood-cuts,  a  copy  of  which  (on  the  authority  of 
Fortia)  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Stockholm;  a  second,  in  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Giteurwell,  librarian  to  the  king; 
and  a  third,  in  the  university  library  of  UpsalJ 
and  to  have  revived  in  1604.  Charles  XL' 
granted  to  the  college  of  national  antiquities  a 
typographer  of  their  own :  the  university  like- 
wise possessed  a  printing  establishment  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

1686.  LoDis  XIV.  king  of  France,  by  an 
edict,  separated  the  corporation  binder)  from 
the  printers  of  books  in  the  university  of  Paris ; 
but  Dy  the  same  edict,  the  binders  were  always 
rated  and  reputed  of  the  number  of  the  agents 
of  the  university,  and  enjoyed  in  this  quality  the 
same  privileges  they  had  done  before.  Louis 
erected  a  press  in  the  Louvre ;  and  the  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  Terence,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race,  Juvenal,  and  Sallutt,  which  were  issued 
from  this  press,  were,  indeed  princely,  and  ob- 


serves Dr.  Harewood,  the  institution  of  a  royal 
typography  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  estimation  of 
every  wise  and  judicious  person,  added  prodi- 
gious splendour  to  the  enlarged  and  exalted 
views  of  Louis  XIV.*  and  redound  more  to  his 
true  dory,  than  the  false  and  momentary  splen- 
dourhe  acquired  by  sacking  peaceful  cities,  and 
desolating  happy  provinces. 

1686,  Sept.  28.  The  following  certificate  serves 
as  a  curious  instance  in  what  maimer  the  censon 
of  books  clipped  the  wings  of  genius  when  it 
was  found  too  daring  and  excursive. 

"  I,  the  under-written  John  Paul  Maiana, 
author  of  a  manuscript  Italian  volume,  entitled 
L'Eeploratore  Turco,  tomo  terzo,  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Charpentier,  appointed  by  the  lord 
chancellor  to  revise  the  said  manuscnpt,  has  not 
granted  me  his  certificate  for  printing  the  said 
manuscript,  but  on  condition  to  rescind  four 
passages.  The  first  beginning,  &c.  By  this  I 
promise  to  suppress  from  the  said  manuscript 
the  places  above  marked,  so  that  there  shall 
remain  no  vestige ;  since,  without  agreeing  to 
this,  the  said  certificate  would  not  have  been 
granted  to  me  by  the  said  Mr.  Charpentier; 
and  for  surety  of  the  above,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  true,  and  which  I  promise  punctually 
to  execute,  I  have  signed  the  present  writing. 
Paris,  28th  September,  1686. 

"  John  Paol  Marawa." 

These  rescindiogs  of  the  censor  appear  to  be 
marked  by  Marana  in  the  printed  work.  We 
find  more  than  once  chasms,  with  these  words  : 
the  beginning  of  (Am  letter  is  wanting  in  the 
Italian  transution ;  the  original  paper  being 
torn." 

The  ingenious  writer  of  the  TurkitK  Sjy  is 
John  Paul  Mai«na,t  an  Italian,  so  that  the 
Twrldtk  Spy  is  just  as  real  a  personage  as  Cid 
Hamet,  firom  whom  Cervantes  says  he  had  his 
Hiitory  of  Dan  Quixote.  Marana  had  been 
imprisoned  for  a  political  conspiracy ;  alter  his 
release  he  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  wrote 
the  Hittory  of  the  Plot,  which  is  said  to  be 
valuable  for  many  curious  particulars.  Marana 
was  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  of  the  world. 
He  had  long  wished  to  reside  at  Paris;  in  that 
emporium  of  taste  and  luxury  his  talents  pro- 
cured him  patrons.  It  was  during  his  residence 
there  that  he  pnroduced  his  Tmiith  Spy.  By 
this  ingenious  contrivance  he  gave  the  history  of 
the  last  age.  He  displays  a  rich  memory,  and 
a  lively  imagination  ;  but  critics  have  said  that 
he  touches  every  thing,  and  penetrates  nothing. 


•  Looia  XIV.,  wu  bom  at  St.  Gennmins,  Sep*.  0.  lESS, 
and  died  at  VemOles,  Sept.],  I7lt- 

t  John  Panl  Marana  was  descended  of  a  dIstingidilMd 
Italian  funiljr,  and  was  bom  In  Hie  citj  of  Milan,  or  its 
immediate  vicinity,  in  the  rear  ISta.  In  consequence  of 
beinr  concerned  in  a  political  ooDS|>iTac7,  be  went  to 
France,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  met 
with  patronace  and  friendship  from  the  noble  and  flie 
learned.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  this  dty  that  he 
wrote  his  TurkM  Spg,  in  6  vols.  ISmo,  He  was  also  the 
author  of  two  or  three  other  works,  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  keen  observer  and  a  man  of  learning.  Bdnf 
restored  to  bis  native  coantrjr,  he  died  in  iSia. 
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His  fim  three  rolaines  gteaiij  pleased :  the  Test 
are  inferior.  Plntarch,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  were 
his  favourite  authors.  He  lived  in  philosophical 
medic  trity ;  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Tetired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died. 
In  Boswell's  Life  of  Johruon  is  this  dialogue 
concerning  the  writer  of  the  Tmrkuh  Spy.  B. 
— Pray,  sir,  is  the  Turkish  Spy  a  genuine  book? 
J. — ^No,  sir,  Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  Life  says,  that 
her  fiUher  wrote  the  tujo  first  volumes ;  and  in 
r>  union's  Life  and  Errors,  we  find  that  the  rest 
was  vrritten  by  one  Sault,  at  two  guineas  a  sheet, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midgley.* 

It  is  not  known  on  what  authority  Mrs.  Man- 
ley  advances  that  her  father  was  the  author;  but 
this  lady  was  never  nice  in  detailing  facts.  Dun- 
ton,  indeed,  gives  some  information  in  a  very 
loose  manner.  He  tells  us,  p.  242,  that  it  is 
probable,  by  reasons  which  he  insinuates,  that  one 
Sradshaiv,\  a  hackney  author,  was  the  writer  of 
the  Turkish  Spy.  This  man  probably  was  en- 
gaged by  Dr.  Midgley  to  trandate  the  volumes 
as  they  appeared,  at  the  rate  of  40:!.  per  sheet. 
On  the  whole,  all  this  proves,  at  least,  now  little 
the  author  was  known  while  the  volumes  were 
publishing,  and  that  he  is  as  little  known  at 
present  by  the  extract  from  Boswell. 

1686,  Died,  Richard  Royston,  bookseller. 
He  was  master  of  the  stationers'  company  in 
1673  and  1674 ;  and  gave  £b  to  the  poor.  Two 
silver  candlesticks,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Richard  Roy- 
ston, deceased,  (67  ounces  15  dwts.)  were  pre- 
sented by  his  widow;  to  accompany  which,  a 
pair  of  snuffers  and  a  snuffer-box  of  silver 
(lOozs.  13  dwts.)  In  the  south  aisle  of  Christ 
Church,  Newgate-street,   is  this  inscription: — 

Richard  Royston,  bookseller  to  tbree  kings,  died  iSaS, 
In  tbe  SOtta  year  of  his  age. 

EUzaheth,  wife  of  Luke  Meredith,  grand-daughter  of 
the  above  Richard,  168g. 

Mary  Chisvel,  late  wife  of  Richard  Chlswel,  bookseller, 
another  daughter  of  the  above  Richard  Royston,  Idgs. 

1686.  The  first  Historical  Dictionary  was  the 
work  of  the  learned  and  industrious  Nicholas 
Lloyd,  fellow  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  who 

•  Dr.  Midgley  was  a  cotemporary  writer  with  Mr.  Fru- 
ser,  and  had  his  deputation  firom  the  bishop  of  London.  His 
humour  was  constantly  kind  and  agreeable  j  his  aspect 
cheerful  and  strangely  obliging.  He  licensed  for  me  Mr. 
Jay's  tragedies  of  sir  Barlow's  Treatise  of  Fortification, 
and  other  divine  essays  that  were  out  of  Mr.  Fraaer's 
proTince.  He  was  a  good  physician,  and  very  AfrAfbr  the 
chnichi  yet  (to  do  Dr.  Midgley  Justice,)  censononsness, 
and  speijdng  unhandsomely  d  persons,  or  believing 
easily  any  ill  reports  of  those  that  dissented  trom  him, 
weie  vices  his  soul  abhorred.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of 
singular  modesty ;  and  ttrlng  a  pious  life,  when  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  he  expressed  no  confttn  to  live,  nor  Hear  to 
die:  be  kept  nothing  in  reserve  for  his  last  honn,  and, 
behig  ilpe  for  death  could  not  be  surprised;  and  the  same 
mw  be  said  of  his  brother  Ucenser.Mr.  0.  Poplar.— i>ui><an. 

The  following  memorandum  was  taken  from  a  copy 
of  tbe  original  conveyance  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Chsries  Bathnrst,  bookseller.  In  London,  in  May  1767. 
"  Dr.  Robert  Midgely,  of  the  parish  of  St.  BUchael  Bassl- 
shaw,  London,  conveys  97th  Dec.  1003,  to  Jos.  Hindmanh, 
Rd.  Lane,  and  Henry  Rhodes,  all  the  copyright  In  the 
Turkish  Spff,  in  eight  volumes.  He  first  saya  :  tranalaied, 
written^  and  compoted  by  himgelf.  Afterwards  written  ori- 
ginally in  Arabickt  translated  into  Italian,  and/rom  thence 
into  English.  Last  of  all,  he  calls  himself  the  sole  author 
of  these  copies  of  books.  He  sold  the  copy  for  jtf209  lis.  gd. 

t  See  Dunton's  Li/e  and  Errors,  vol.  2. 


spent  thirty  years  in  compiling  it ;  Oxford,  folio, 
1670 ;  again  with  additions,  at  London,  1686.    < 

Some  consider  Gessner's  work  in  this  light, 
printed  in  1545,  and  consequently  abridgments 
of  it;  and  others  the  Dictionary  of  Charles 
Stephens,  from  the  materials  collected  by  Robert 
Stephens,  his  father.  But  whoever  considers 
and  compares  the  work  of  Mr.  Lloyd  with  these 
will  see  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  built 
upon  a  much  broader  foundation. 

We  stand  indebted  for  the  scheme  of  an  His. 
torical  Dictionary,  in  its  utmost  extent  to  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  Lewis  Morreri,  who  formed 
it  before  he  was  twenty-five,  and  executed  it 
before  he  was  thirty.  Lyons :  1674.  folio,  1  vol. 

1686.  Died,  John  Lbioh,  treasurer  to  the 
company  of  stationeis.  He  was  appointed  to 
that  office  in  1679. 

1686,  Dec.  I.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  divine  of 
remarkable  learning  and  steadiness  in  suffering 
for  the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688,j)ub. 
lished  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Humble  and  Ileartu 
Address  to  all  the  Protestants  in  the  present  army; 
for  this  work  he  was  sentenced  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  in  Palace- 
yard,  Westminster,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Old 
Exchange;  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  and  to 
be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  after  he 
had  been  degraded  froiA  the  pnesthood.  This 
cruel  and  arbitrary  sentence  was  put  into  execu- 
tion upon  this  day.  "  He  came,"  says  the  writer, 
"  with  his  cassock  on  to  the  pillory,  (which  had 
been  omitted  in  the  act  of  degradation,  and 
therefore  saved  his  living,)  when  Mr.  Rouse,  the 
under-sheriff  tore  it  off,  and  put  a  frieze  coat 
upon  him."  Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  in  the 
year  1649,  and  died  in  1703. 

1686,_  April  26.  Hippocrates  Ridens;  or, 
Joco-serious  Reflections  on  the  Impudence  and 
Mischief  of  Quacks,  and  Illiterate  Pretenders  to 
Physick,  No.  1  ;  licensed  by  Robert  Midgley. 

1686,  June  2h  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings 
against  Samuel  Johnson,  vt/io  was  tryed  at  the 
King's  Bench  Bar,  Westminster. 

1686,  Observations  on  the  Weekly  Bill,  from 
July  27  to  August  3;  vnth  directions  hom  to 
avoid  the  Diseases  now  prevalent;  licensed  by 
Robert  Midgley,  Aug.  9. 

1687.  An  edition  of  Diyden's  poems,  the 
Hind  and  Panther,  a  quarto  volume  of  90  pages, 
appeared  this  year,  with  the  imprint  Holyrood- 
house,  printed  by  J.  Watson.  Of  this  book  Dr. 
Cotton  could  give  no  information,  until  he  met 
with  a  work  entitled  A  Description  of  the  Anti- 
quities, jrc.  cf  HolyroodJumse,  8vo.  1821,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted: — 

"  During  the  reign  of  James  VII.  (ouf  James 
II.)  who  manifested  an  unconstitutional  par- 
tiality to  Roman  Catholics,  Holyrood-house 
appears  to  have  been  destined  by  that  bigotted 
prince  as  a  nursery  for  superstition.  Not  satis- 
fied with  securing  to  his  popish  subjects,  within 
the  precincts  of  nis  palace,  the  free  exercise  of 
Uieir  religion,  at  a  time  when  the  most  limited 
aegree  ofthat  relinous  toleration  now  so  liberally 
enjoyed  by  every  British  subject  was  considered 
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as  a  connWance  at  heresv,  James  most  impru- 
dently instituted  '  a  popisn  coUeKe  in  the  abbey 
of  Holyrood,'  and  published  rules  for  it  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  1688,  inviting  children  to  be 
there  educated  gratu. 

"  He  also  appointed  one  Watson,*  a  popish 
printer,  who  baa  availed  himself  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sanctuary,  to  be  the  king's  printer  in 
Holyrood-house.  This  Watson  also  obtained  a 
right  from  the  privy  council  to  print  all  the 
Pngnottieatioru  at  Edinburgh ;  wnich  accounts 
for  several  books  bearing  iu  their  title-pages  to 
have  been  printed  in  Hc^yrood-house." 

Dr.  Lee,  in  his  Memorial,  states  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  several  books  printed  here  in 
1687  and  1688,  many  of  them  being  popish 
works,  allowed  to  be  printed  and  dispersed  by 
king  James  II.  Again,  in  the  year  1776,  there 
was  a  press  in  this  palace,  when  a  tract  by  James 
Fea,  a  soTKeon,  entitled  the  Pretent  State  of  the 
Orknev  luandi  eontidered,  (8vo.  pp.  66,)  was 
publisned,  bearing  the  imprint  Hoiyrood-house. 

1687,  Feb.  10.  A  proclamation  for  preventing 
and  suppressing  unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets. 

1687,  March  25.  In  order  to  retain  the  lower 
class  of  people  in  the  Protestant  religion,  cha- 
rity schools  were  set  up  in  and  about  London; 
the  first  were  opened  at  Norton  Falgate,  and  St. 
Margaret's,  Westmindier. 

1687,  Sept.  1.  Died,  Dr.  Henrt  More,  the 
Platonist,  and  a  celebrated  divine,  whose  works 
were  once  read  with  gte&t  enthusiasm  by  the 
people.  Time,  however,  has  long  cast  into  the 
shade  the  visionary  papers  of  Henry  More,  and 
he  seems  himself  to  nave  survived  that  iame 
which  he  had  once  promised  to  himself.  His 
philosophical  and  theological  works  have  been 
collected  into  two  volumes  folio.  The  following 
is  a  curious  fact  relating  to  his  writings : — A 
gentleman  who  had  died  beyond  sea,  left  a 
legacy  of  j6300  for  the  translation  of  Dr.  More's 
works.  The  task  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by 
the  doctor  himself;  but  when  he  had  finished  it, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  the  bookseller  the 
JG300  to  print  them.  He  was  bom  at  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire,  October  12,  1614. 

1687.  William  Hammond,  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  Yorkshire,  gave  £10  to  the  poor  of  the 
stationers'  companv. 

1687,  Oct.  21.  IHed.  Edmund  Waller,  a 
poet  of  some  celebrity,  whose  writinp  partake  of 
the  gay  and  conceited  manner  of  Charies  I.  and 
chicly  consist  in  complimentary  verses,  of  an 
amatory  character,  many  of  which  are  dedicated 
to  a  lady  whom  he  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Sachariaa.f  In  his  latter  years.  Waller  wrote 
in  a  more  formal  manner  which  had  by  that 
time  been  introduced.  He  was  bom  at  Colshill, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  March  3,  160d,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  became  a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  1 643, 
was  sent  to  the  tower  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 

•  Fdtbei  of  J.  Watson,  queen's  printer  In  the  leign  of 
qaeen  Anne.  . 

t  The  Sachoriua  of  Waller's  muse  -was  Dorothy  Sldnejr, 
afterwards  countess  of  Suoderland.    She  died  in  l(H)3- 


to  deliver  the  citj  to  the  king.  Two  persons 
were  executed  for  the  plot,  and  Waller  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  but  saved  himself  by  an 
algect  submission,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of 
money.  After  a  year's  imprisonment  he  went 
into  exile ;  but  returned  by  favour  of  Cromwell, 
on  whom  be  wrote  an  elegant  panegyric.  He 
also  wrote  another  on  the  death  of  the  protector, 
and  afterwards  celebrated  the  restoration,  and 
praised  Charles  II.  He  was  elected  to  serve  in 
parliament,  where,  by  his  eloquence  and  wit,  be 
was  the  delight  of  the  house.  He  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  provostship  of  Eton,  but  being  re- 
fused by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,*  he  joined  in  the 
persecution  of  that  great  man. 

1687,  Feb.  21.  Publick  Oeemrenees  truly 
ttated;  withAUowance.  By  Henry  Case.  No.  1. 
Printed  bv  George  Larkin,  at  the  Two  Swans, 
without  Aldersgate. 

1687.  Neu>i  from  Pannier-alley,  or  a  true 
relation  of  some  pranks  the  Devil  hath  lately 
played  with  a  plaster  pot  there.    4to. 

1688,  Aug.  31.  John  Bunyan  author  of  the 
Pilgrim'i  Progrea,  Holy  War,  Grace  abomOng 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  and  other  works.  He 
was  bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628,  and 
was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  which 
was  that  of  a  travelling  tinker.  For  some  time 
he  led  a  very  profligate  kind  of  life  ;  but  br  de- 
grees he  acquired  a  sense  of  religion,  ana  the 
abOity  to  read  and  write,  and  bv  study  he  soon 
acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the  scriptures. 
In  the  civil  war  he  entered  into  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  seige  of  Leicester. 
In  16d5  he  became  a  member  of  a  Baptist  con- 
gregation at  Bedford,  in  which  he  used  to  exhort. 
For  this,  at  the  restoration,  he  was  taken  up,  and 
confined  in  Bedford  jailf  upwards  of  twelve  years, 
supporting  himself  and  family  by  tagging  laces. 
There  also  he  wrote  his  Pilgrim'i  Progreu,  which 
has  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  Its 
oMect  is  to  give  an  allegorical  account  of  the 
liie  of  a  Christian,  his  difficulties,  temptations, 
and  ultimate  triumph.    On  his  release  fiom 


*  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarenilon,  was  horn  at  Dit. 
ton,  l609,  and  was  lord  chancellor  of  England  from  l63* 
to  ]fi07,  when,  having  lost  the  royal  favour,  he  retired  to 
France,  and  passed  the  last  six  years  of  liis  life  in  exile, 
where  lie  finished  that  splendid  monument  of  his  genius 
and  impartiality,  the  RMory  qf  the  Rebellion,  (for  such 
was  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  royalists  on  the  civil  war. ) 
It  was  not  published  till  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  in  six 
volumes.  His  Euayt  belong  to  the  language,  they  express 
the  oian,  showing  his  unfitness  for  a  stt^on,  where  in- 
tegrity and  decency  caught  no  reflection  fnsm  the  court. 
He  died  December  9, 1674,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey.  In  1660,  James,  dulie  of  York,  afterwards  king  of 
England,  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  lord  Claren- 
don, She  waa  the  mother  of  our  two  queens,  Mary  and 
Anne. 

t  In  March,  1814,  the  Ubrary  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Hack- 
ney, was  sold  by  Mr.  Munn.  In  this  collection  were  some 
curious  and  valuable  pieces  of  the  old  Puritan  divines ; 
but  the  chief  article  of  attraction  was  the  lot  No.  Ill,  a 
copy  of  Bill  and  Barker's  4to.  bible,  in  morocco,  and  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  was  the  Identical  pulpit  bible 
of  John  Bunyan,  and  also  his  companion  during  his  twelve 
yean'  nrtjustiflable  confinement  in  Bedford  JaU,  where  ha 
wrote  his  memorable  Pilgrim't  Progreu.  This  bible  was 
purchased  for  Mr.  Whttbread,  M.P.,  for  Bedford,  at  the 
price  of  ^Sl. 
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prison  in  1672,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  violent  Calvinist, 
he  became  a  preacher  of  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tion at  Bedford.  He  also  travelled  into  various 
Cof  Enf^land,  on  which  he  was  called  bishop 
/an.  He  died  in  London  of  a  fever,  and 
bis  remains  were  interred  in  Bnnhill  Fields. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  LHmerUUiimi,  Moral  and 
Critical,  thus  speaks  of  the  Pilgrim't  Progmt. 
"  Few  books  have  gone  through  so  many  editions, 
in  80  short  a  time,  as  the  Pilgrim' t  Progreu. 
It  has  been  read  by  persons  of  all  ranks  anil 
capacities.  The  learned  have  not  thought  it 
below  their  notice  ;  and  among  the  vulgar  it  is 
an  universal  favourite.  I  grant,  the  style  is 
rude,  and  even  indelicate  sometimes ;  that  the 
invention  is  frequently  extravagant ;  and  that, 
in  more  than  one  place  it  tends  to  convey  erro- 
neous notions  in  theology.  But  the  tale  is 
amusing,  though  the  dialogue  be  often  low  ;  and 
some  of  the  allegories  are  well  contrived,  and 
prove  the  author  to  have  possessed  powers  of 
invention,  which,  if  they  had  been  refined  by 
learning,  might  have  produced  something  very 
noble  This  work  has  been  imitated,  but  witn 
little  success.  The  learned  bishop  Patrick*  wrote 
the  Parable  of  the  IHlgrim :  but  I  am  not  satis- 
fied, that  the  bishop  borrowed  the  hint,  as  it  is 
generally  thought  he  did,  fit)m  John  Bunyan. 
There  is  no  resemblance  in  the  plan  ;  nor  does 
the  bishop  speak  a  word  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
grets,  which  I  think  he  would  have  done,  if  he 
had  seen  it.  Besides,  Bunyan's  fable  is  full  of 
incident — Patrick's  is  dry,  didactic,  verbose,  and 
exceedingly  barren  in  the  invention." 

It  has  been  stated  that  Bunyan  was  indebted 
for  the  incidents  in  his  work,  to  some  of  the  early 
French  romances,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Human  Life,  written  by  Ouil- 
laume  de  Guilleville,  in  rhyme,  about  1330,  and 
printed  by  Michael  le  Noir,  at  Paris,  in  1606. 
This  work  was  very  favourably  received  at  its 
first  appearance ;  and  was  turned  into  prose  at 
the  request  of  Jeane  de  Lavac,  queen  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Sicily,  &c.  Ant.  Verard  gave  a  new 
impression  in  prose,  Paris,  1511,  folio.  Not  only 
in  early  agcM,  but  in  later  also,  mankind  have 
been  found  less  willing  to  be  instructed  by  ab- 
stract reasoning,  than  by  fables  or  similitudes. 
Hence  the  popnlaritr  of  these  old  religious 
fictions.  "  The  PUgnm'i  Progresi  of  our  days," 
says  Mr.  Greswell,  "  confessedly  excels  all  other 
productions  of  its  kind  ;  and  though  some  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  its  prototype  in  earlier 
works,  it  was  probably,  a  perfectly  spontaneous 
and  original  effort  of  its  unlettered  author." 

1688.  The  Saints'  Triumph;  or,  the  Glory  of 
the  Saints  with  Jesus  Christ.  Discoursed  in  a 
Divine  Ejaculation.  By  (John)  B  (umran.) 
Printed  by  J.  Millet,  for  J.  Blaze,  at  the  Look- 

*  Simon  Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely,  -vraa  bom  at  Gains. 
boroagfh,  la  Lincolnshire,  September  8,  Ifiss.  He  is  veU 
known  for  bis  valualde  commentary  on  the  OU  TatameHt, 
nsuallt  pnbUslied  with  bishop  Lonth,  On  iht  Prophets, 
and  Whitby  on  the  Ne*/  Tetlamml.  The  Imprimatm  to 
his  PariUile  of  Itu!  PUgrim  to  dated  April  II,  iCSS.  He 
died  May  31,  1707. 


ing  Glass  on  London  Bridge.  1688,  small  4to. 
A  rude  but  characteristical  wood  cut  portrait  of 
Bunyan  is  indented  in  the  margin  of  this  title- 
page. 

1688.  Died,  Thomas  Buck, printer  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  leu  two  legacies  to 
Catharine  Hall,  where  he  had  been  a  kIIow,  or 
scholar,  to  purchase  books.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Mary's  church  on  the  I6th  of  November. 

1688,  Nov.  12.  The  first  sale  of  books  by 
auction,  which  took  place  in  Scotland,  com- 
menced upon  this  day  by  Andrew  Andebson, 
jun.  with  the  following  notice:  "  A  catalogue  of 
excellent  and  rare  bows,  especially  History  and 
Romances,  for  the  most  part  in  English,  and  the 
variorums,  to  be  sold  by  way  of  auction,  the  12 
day  of  November,  1688.  The  books  are  to  be 
seen,  from  the  first  day  of  November  to  the  day 
of  the  auction,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  High-street,  a  little  above  the  cross,  being 
the  close  immediately  above  the  Fish-market 
close,  in  the  head  of  the  said  close,  on  the  left 
hand,  where  a  plaeat  will  be  on  the  gate,  and  the 
catalogues  are  to  be  had  there  gratis.  The  time 
for  sale  is  only  in  the  afternoon,  from  two  of  the 
clock  till  four.  Edinburgh,  printed  in  the  year 
1668 ;"  only  nine  pages,  closely  printed  in  two 
columns.  "  He  who  pays  not  his  money  pre- 
sently, is  to  give  earnest,  to  take  them  away  and 
pay  his  money  before  the  next  day  the  auction 
begins ;  or  else  to  lose  his  earnest,  and  the  books 
to  be  put  to  sale  again.  What  books  shall 
happen  to  be  unsold  at  the  auction,  are  to  be 
had  afterwards." 

1688,  May  9.  The  Weekly  Test  Paper;  with 
Allowance,  No.  1.  Printed  by  6.  C.  [George 
Croom]  for  the  author. 

1688,  May  12.  Poor  Robin's  publick  and  pri- 
vate Occurrence*  and  Remarks;  written  for  Mer- 
riment and  harmless  Recreation,  No.  1. 

1689,  May  25.  A  true  and  impartial  Aeeount 
of  the  remarkaile  Incidents,  Casualties,  and 
other  Transactions  of  the  like  Nature,  happenijiy 
in  City  and  Country,  Sec.      ' 

1 688.  Historical  Account  of  Books  and  Tram- 
actions  of  the  Learned  World,  published  at 
Edinburgh.  This  was  the  earliest  review  of  books 
in  Scotiand  or  in  Great  Britain. 

1688,  Nov.  22.  Deelaratim  of  the  nobilify, 
gentry,  and  commonalty,  at  the  rendezvous  at 
Nottingham. 

Three  new  papers  made  their  appearance  on 
the  12th  of  December.  King  James  II.  had 
abdicated  on  the  preceding  day. 

1688,  Dee.  12.  Universal  Intelligeneer,  No.  1. 
For  John  Wallis. 

1688,  Dee.  12.  English  Courant,  No.  1. 

1688,  Dee.  12.  London  Courant,  No.  1. 

1688,  Dee.  18.  London  Mercury,  or  Moderate 
Intdligeneer,  No.  1 .  Printed  by  George  Croom, 
at  the  Blue  Ball,  in  Thames-street 

1688,  Dec.  24.  Observator,  volume  last,  No.  1 . 

1688.  Orange  Intelligence.  Printed  by  George 
Croom. 

1688,  Dee.  31.  Orange  Gazette,  with  allow- 
ance. For  Jane  Curtis. 
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1669,  Feb.  13.  The  Revolution.  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Princess  Mary,  it 
daughter  of  the  abdicatini;  monarch,  are  pro- 
claimed  on  this  day,  (Wednesday)  with  the 
approbation  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

The  most  important  period  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  is  that  of  the  revolution  under 
William  III.  Then  it  was  that  our  constitution, 
after  many  fluctuations,  and  frequent  struggles 
for  power  by  the  different  members  of  it,  (sereial 
of  them  attended  by  vast  effusions  of  blood,)  was 
finally  settled.  A  revolution  so  remarkable,  and 
attended  with  such  happy  consequences,  has  per- 
haps no  parallel  in  the  history  oi^  the  world.  This 
it  was,  says  Hume,  that  cut  off  all  pretensions  to 
power  founded  on  hereditary  right;  when  a 
prince  was  chosen  who  received  the  crown  on 
express  conditions,  and  found  his  authority 
established  on  the  same  bottom  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people ;  so  that  there  have  been  no 
differences  between  our  kings  and  parliament 
since.  Indeed,  all  the  danger  we  have  reason  to 
apprehend  since  that  period,  seems  to  be  from 
t£e  aid  which  the  parliament  itself  may  be  in- 
duced, by  indirect  methods,  to  give  the  court,  to 
encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  tne  people ;  or  as 
Montesquieu  observes,  when  the  executive  shall 
be  more  corrupt  than  the  crown. 

1689,  May  26.  John  White  was  a  printer 
in  the  city  of  York,  and  at  the  landing  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  1688,  printed  his  manifesto. 
It  having  been  refused  by  all  the  printers  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  which  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Hull 
castle,  where  he  was  confined  till  the  place  sur- 
rendered. He  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  king 
William's  appointing  him  his  majesty's  sole 
printer  for  the  city  of  York,  and  the  five  northern 
counties,  as  appears  by  his  majesty's  grant,  dated 
at  Hampton  court.  May  26,  1689. 

1689.  John  Dbyden  being  unable  both  from 
relieious  and  political  prepossessions,  to  take  the 
oaths  to  the  government  of  William  and  Mary, 
this  illustrious  poet  was  compelled  with  an  an- 
guished heart  to  resign  his  offices.  They  were 
conferred,  with  a  salary  increased  to  £300,  upon 
Thomas  Shadwell,  a  person  now  only  known  to 
British  literature  through  the  immortal  satire  of 
Macfiemoe,-m  which  Diyden  had  pilloried  him 
as  the  prince  of  dullness. 

Hie  rest  to  Bome  feint  meaning  make  pretence, 
Bnt  ShadveU  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  tools  oolj  ftU, 
Strike  throngh,  and  make  a  Incld  interval  j 
Bat  StaadweU's  genuine  night  admits  no  n,j. 

A  modem  critic,  reviewing  the  comedies  of 
Thomas  Shadwell,  gives  a  judgment,  which  will 
be  startling  to  those  who  have  been  content  to 
take  him  upon  the  opinion  of  his  great  rival  and 
antagonist.  According  to  a  writer,  in  the  Re- 
trosvective  Review,  xvi.  66.  "  he  was  an  accom- 
plisned  observer  of  human  nature,  jiad  a  ready 
power  of  seizing  the  ridiculous  in  the  manners 
of  the  times,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  information, 
and  displayed  in  his  writings  a  very  considerable  - 
fund  of  humour."  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  decision,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 


clude with  sir  Walter  Scott,  that,  in  his  adrocacy 
of  whif  principles,  and  the  sufferings  he  had 
endnred  under  the  old  government,  as  a  "  non. 
conformingpoet,"  he  probably  possMsed  merits 
with  king  William,  which  were  deemed  by  that 
prince  as  of  more  importance  than  all  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  if  it  oould 
have  been  united  in  one  person. 

1689.  At  the  end  of  the  Ninth  CoUectum  ef 
Papert  relative  to  the  pretent  Jvneture  of  Affeart 
in  England,  quarto,  uere  is  a  curious  advertise- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  nearly  a  verba^ 
tim  copy: — Lately  published,  the  TrUd  of  Mr. 
Pavilion ;  by  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  (then) 
lord  chief  justice  Jefferies*  had  neither  leaming, 
law,  nor  good  manners,  bnt  great  impudence,  (as 
was  said  of  him  by  Charles  II.)  in  abusing  all 
those  worthy  citizens  who  voted  forMr.Panijlon 
and  Mr.  Dubois,  calling  them  a  parcel  of  /ac- 
tious,  pragmatical,  snealung,  canting,  snivelling, 
prick-eared,  crop-eared,  atheistical  fellows,  ras- 
cals, and  scoundrels,  as  in  page  19  of  that  trial 
may  be  seen.  Sold  by  Michael  Janeway,  and 
most  booksellers. 

1689.  Sdsanna  Lathdm  gave  the  company  of 
stationers  a  silver  tankard  "  The  gift  of  Snsonna 
Lathum,"  31  oz.  15  dwts. 

1698,  June.  Died,  Peter  Palliot,  historio- 
grapher, printer,  and  bookseller,  '.o  the  king  of 
France,  and  genealogist  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  bom  at  Paris,  March  19,  1608.  In 
his  youth  he  showed  « taste  for  genealogy,  and 
heraldic  studies,  in  which  he  made  great  profia- 
ency,  by  a  relation  who  had  published  a  woik  on 
armorial  bearing.  In  his  26th  year  he  settled  at 
Dijon,  where  he  manied  Vivanda  Spirinx,  the 
daughter  of  a  printer  and  bookseller,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  business.  At  his  leisure  bonis, 
however,  be  pursued  his  heraldic  studies,  and 
laboured  with  so  much  perseverance  as  to  produce 
five  large  works  in  folio.  He  left  also  thir- 
teen volumes  of  manuscript  collections,  respect- 
ing the  family  of  Burgrundy.  It  is  an  additional 
and  remarkable  proof  of  his  industiy  and  inge- 
nuity, that  he  engraved  the  whole  of  the  plates 
in  these  volumes  with  his  own  hand.  I^liot 
died  at  Dijon,  at  the  age  of  89. 
,  Jan. 


10.  England  an  m>Jhie\y  Sail  far 
Popery,  (no  printer's  name.)    No.  1. 

The  same  paper  in  French. 

1689,  Jan.  14.  King  James't  Letter  to  the 
Lordt  and  other*  of  hit  Privy  Couneel,firam  St. 
Germans  en  Laye. 

1689,  Jan.  16.  London  Intelligenee,  No.  1. 

1689,  Jan.  19.  Wedtly  Memorial*;  or,  mm 
Aeeount  of  Book*  lately  tet  forth ;  with  other 
AceowU*  relating  to  Learning;  by  authority. 
No.  I.  This  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  an 
Englidt  Review. 


*  George  Jelteies,  baron  Wem,  commonly  known  br  the 
name  of  J  ndge  Jelferies,  the  Inlkmoos  lord  chaoceUor  nader 
James  II.,  and  one  of  ttie  greatest  advlaera  and  promotan 
at  all  the  oppnsaiTe  and  arbitnry  measures  of  that  un- 
happy tyrannical  raig:n.  His  sanguinary  and  Inhnman 
proceedings  will  ever  render  his  name  detested.  He  died 
a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  April  18,  ifiey. 
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1689,  Fefr.  14.  Hatrltm  Comant,  No.  1. 
Printed  for  John  Search. 

1689,  Mardt  23.  Bmiun  Poit-boi/,  or  Weeklr 
Account  from  Rome,  printed  by  G.  C[room.] 
for  John  Mumford. 

1689,  MartA  S5.  Aeeount  of  the  Piroeetdingt 
of  the  ifeetinff  of  the  Ettatei  of  SeolUmd,  with 
licence.  Published  by  Rtchara  Chiswell,  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Chuich-yard. 
No.-l .  This  paper,  printed  on  a  folio  half-^eet, 
was  continuea  by  Richard  Baldwin  till  October 
1690 ;  and,  together  with  the  proceedings.of  the 
Convention,  contained  news  and  advertisements. 
When  the  Revolution  had  been  accomplished  in 
Scotland,  it  seems  to  have  ceased  in  England. 

Mr.  George  Chalmers,  in  his  Life  of  Thoma* 
Ruddiman,  says,  that  "  in  the  annals  of  our  lite- 
rature, and  our  freedom,  it  is  a  memorable  fact, 
that  there  was  not  a  newspaper  printed  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  era  of  the  revolution.  The  few  had 
doubtless  instructed  themselves,  during  several 
years,  from  the  London  Gazette.  And  uie  many 
had  been  too  busy,  during  the  late  times,  with 
the  affairs  of  the  other  world,  to  be  very  anxious 
about  die  events  of  this.  Yet,  were  tue  estates 
of  Scotland,  who  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  '4th  of  March,  1689,  and  the  mobs  which 
outi^ed,  on  that  occasion,  both  law  and  religion, 
sufficiently  inflamed  without  the  aid  of  a  news- 
paper. Whatever  freedom,  either  of  thought,  or 
of  printing,  may  have  been  established  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  revolution,  ten  years  elapsed,  before 
it  was  deemed  safe  by  the  public,  or  advantage- 
ous by  an  individual,  to  print  a  newspaper." 
In  order  to  supply  that  deficiency  at  Edinburgh, 
the  above  paper  was  printed  at  London. 

1689,  Ajrnl  11.  Great  New  from  Ireland; 
being  motives  of  encouragement  for  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  shall  serve  in  the  present  war 
of  Ireland;  licensed  by  J.  Fraser,*  No.  1. 

1689,  May  29.  New  Heraelitut  Bident;  or, 


*  Commonlx  called  caUlogne  Fraser,  tram  hia  akin  in 
booka  and  conatant  freqnentmg;  of  Mictions.  He  was  onr 
diief  lleenaer  for  aeveial  rears,  and  itwaa  pity  he  had  not 
Gontiniied  longer  In  ttie  aaaw  peat,  for  bis  treatment  waa 
kind  and  imputlal.  Re  licensed  for  me  the  Athimimi 
Meremiet,  Tie  IFbrAtto/  the  Learned,  The  Bopal  Voyage, 
and  sash  •nnmenma  company  of  other  books,  as  advanced 
hia  feea  (for  bare  licensing)  to  thirty  poonds  per  anm^ii^, 
which  I  paid  him  for  several  years  ti^etber,  as  appeal*  by 
receipts  under  his  own  hand;  and  as  Mr.  Fraser  was  an 
impaotlal  licenser,  I  soppose  the  liookseUera  were  as  for- 
ward as  myself  to  have  recourse  to  him,  wliich  made  his 
salary  very  consideraUe,  and  he  deserved  every  penny  of 
It ;  for  his  compass  of  teaming  was  very  large  :  his  judg- 
ment correct  and  moderate ;  bis  imagination  lively  :  and 
he  was  diligent  and  impartial  in  every  put  of  his  duty ; 
bat,  notwithstanding  oieae  qnalUieations,  the  hlgbflyera 
were  eontlniially  pnnebing  at  him,  and  at  last  he  snrren- 
dered  his  depntation.  There  is  little  happiness  in  high 
posts;  they  sre  attended  with  fatigne  and  tioable.  Ad- 
vancement exposes  a  man  as  the  mark  of  envy,  and  the 
malice  of  others )  every  common  mortal  most  be  throwing 
in  his  censnre,  and  meddling  with  the  characters  of  those 
above  bim)  and  when  neither  the  man  nor  his  manage- 
ment is  well  known,  he  mnst  sit  to  every  iU-natored  club 
and  have  his  picture  daubed  with  suspicion  and  prejudice. 
Mi.  Fnser  had  liis  full  of  this  hard  measure,  though  no 
man  was  better  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  winning  upon  the 
hearts  of  bookseUers,  nor  were  the  company  of  stationers 
ever  blessed  with  an  honester  licenser.  He  has  now  a 
very  hononrable  place  in  Chdsea  college,  where  he  has  a 
noble  library,  and  lives  in  great  reputation.— 2>iin{on. 


an  Old  Dialogue  between  Jest  and  Earnest  re- ' 
vived.  No.  1.  i 

1689,  June  19.  Geographical  Intelligence,  for 
the  better  vndentanditig  of  foreign  neuw,  No.  1. 

1689,  A  full  Narrative  of  the  Pope's  Death, 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  August;  licensed. 

1689.  A  full  and  true  Account  of  the  hetieg- 
ing  and  taking  of  Carrickfergiu  by  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  ;*  at  alto  a  Belalion  of  what  hat  lately 
passed  in  the  itlandt  <jf  Antego,  Mevit,  and 
Monteterrat,  in  the  West  Indies  j  where  their 
Majesties  have  been  solemnly  proclaimed ;  in  a 
Letter  'from  Chester,  Aug.  31 ;  licensed  and 
entered  according  to  order;  printed  for  R. 
Baldwin. 

1089.  The  Universal  Intelligence.  Printed  by 
Thomas  More,t  in  the  Whyte  Friars. 

1689,  Nov.  6.  A  Ramble  round  the  World, 
by  Elainophilus,  a  lover  of  novelties;  performed 
by  a  single  sheet  coming  out  every  Friday  ;  to 
each  being  added  the  Irish  Courant :  No.  1. 

1689.  A  Dialogue  beticeen  two  Friends,  con- 
cerning the  present  Revolutimi,  &c. 

1689,  Dec.  6.  True  Protestant  Mercury;  or, 
an  impartial  History  of  the  Times,  No.  1. 

1689.  Strange  News  from  Arpington,near  Bex- 
ley,  in  Kent ;  a  true  relation  of  a  young  maid 
who  was  possessed  with  several  Devils  or  Evil 
Spirits,  &c.    4lo. 

1689,  Weekly  Packet  of  Advice  from  Rome, 
by  R.  Carre. 

1690.  R.  EvEBiNOHAM^  OTintcd  an  edition 
of  3000  Bibles,  and  1 000  NewTestament8,in  8vo. 
in  the  Roman  character,  for  the  use  of  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  the  Irish  people  gene- 
rally. In  the  promotion  of  this  design,  the  rev. 
James  Kirkwood,  of  Astwick,  was  particularly 
active.  He  obtained  a  promise  of  £100  from 
Mr.  Boyle;  and  by  circulating  proposals,  and 
personally  soliciting  subscriptions,  was  enabled 
to  procure  this  impression.  To  silence  the  objec- 
tions made  by  certain  persons  against  printing 
the  bible  in  the  Irish  or  Gaelic  tongue,  a  valu- 
able paper  was  written,  entitled  A^n  Answer  to 
the  objection  against  printing  the  Bible  in  Irish; 
which  is  given  at  length  by  Birch,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  No.  3, 

?p.  cxci.— cxciii.     The  translation  from  the 
rish  into  the  Roman  character,  was  done  by 


*  Frederic  Armand,  duke  of  Schomberg,  a  celebrated 
French  general,  was  shot  by  mistake,  by  the  French  refu- 
gees of  bis  own  regiment,  while  crossing  the  river  at  the 
batUe  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  iSgo.  He  was  burled  In  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin. 

1 1  once  travelled  with  him  to  Brentford,  and  fbundhim 
a  tme  lover  of  the  present  government.  He  is  a  very  con- 
scientious man,  punctual  to  his  word  in  thesmallest  matters, 
courteous  and  aJSkble  in  his  conversation,  and  is  ready  to 
do  every  one  what  good  he  can  :  and  reader,  I  must  say 
there  is  no  virtue  I  would  wish  in  a  Mend  but  I  find  it  in 
Mr.  More.— 2>unfon. 

t  Mr.  Everingham  and  Mr.  yniltledge  were  two  paitners 
in  the  trade.  I  employed  them  very  much,  and  looked 
upon  them  to  be  honest  and  thriving  men  ;  bad  tiiey  con- 
fined themselves  a  little  sooner  to  household  love,  they 
might  possibly  have  kept  upon  their  own  bottom  j  how- 
ever, so  it  happened  that  they  loved  themselves  into  Jour- 
neyman printers  again.  Their  misfortunes  do  not  take 
off  my  af^ctions  for  them,  fbr  it  will  ^ways  be  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  hear  of  tbeir  welfare.— -i>i«if(m. 
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Mr.  Robert  Kirk,  wbo  also  supeiintended  the 
printing  of  this  edition,  at  Lonaon. 

1690.  In  this  year  white  paper  first  began  to 
be  made  in  England,  before  which  time  the 
manufacture  had  been  confined  to  brown  only. 

1690,  Feb.  13.  Hi*  afaje$t)'*  Letter  to  the 
Lord  Buhop  of  London,  to  be  eonumtnicated  to 
the  two  pnwnca  of  Caaterhary  and  York. 

1690,  March  17.  Athenian  Mercury,  No.  1. 
Printed  for  John  Dunton,  at  the  Karen,  in 
Jewin-street. 

1690.  Mercmitu  Reformattu,  or  the  New  Ob- 
serrator,  printed  for  Donnan  Newman.* 

1690,  April  4.  Irish  Courant,  or  the  Weekly 
Packet  of  Advice  from  Ireland,  by  J.  F.   No.  1. 

1690.  Account  of  the  Victory  obtained  by  the 
King  in  Ireland,  on  the  lit  day  of  this  inttant 
July,  printed  by  Edward  Jones. 

1690,  Sept.  30.  Z>ui/tn/nte/%enc«,  published 
by  Authority,  No.  1 ;  printed  by  Joseph  Ray,ton 
College  Green;  reprinted  at  Lonaon  by  W. 
Downing. 

1690,  Nov.  11.  Mereuriut  Britannieut;  or, 
the  London  Intelligencer  turned  Solicitor,  No.  1. 

1699.  Pacquets  of  Advice  from  Ireland,  with 
the  Iriih  Courant. 

1690.  Lampoow;  or  Reflections  on  Public 
News  Letters.    R.  Taylor. 

1690.  Coffee-houie  mercury;  containing  all 
the  remarkanle Events  that  have  happened,  from 
Nov.  4  to  Nov.  11 ;  with  reflections  thereupon. 
Printed  hy  J.  Astwood. 

1690,  Dee.  31.  Abdicated  King  and  Queen, 
wftder  the  diiguiied  namee  of  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Bed- 
ding. 

1690.  Plaine  Scottith  ;  or,  Newe*  from  Scot- 
land, 4to. 

1691,  Dee  31.  Died,'Ihe  Hon.  Robert  Bovle, 
inventor  of  the  air  pump,  and  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  designed  by  nature  to  suc- 
ceed lord  Bacon,  for  by  his  experiments  he  filled 
up  those  plans  that  genius  had  sketched  out. 
From  his  works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  natural  knowledge. — Burnet,  to  whom 
flattety  has  never  been  imputed,  sums  up  a  bril- 
liant eulogium  upon  the  character  of  Boyle  in 

*  He  paUUbed  Merewrita  Reflmnaiu*,  or  fhs  New  Ob- 
■erratoT.  Bewuonceacoiuidermbledeider,  bathaabeen 
nnfortunate.  He  Ij  a  man  of  excellent  parts — a  funooB 
camlit;  and  since  bis  mlsfbrtonea,  is  tniaed  preacber. 
HeserTedaevenjreantotbesameiiiasteri  andtodobim 
Jutke  iM  was  always  kind  and  obliging  to  me.  His  nsoal 
appdiatlon  was,  "  bear  Brotber."  I  had  many  line  things 
to  hold  forth  on  this  snbject,  bat  I  know  not  bow  It  comes 
to  pass,  on  the  sodden  they  are  all  lost  again,  Uke  Mends 
in  a  crowd.— Ihmton. 

t  Ha  it  slender  in  body;  bla  head  ratlier  Irfg  than  UtUe ) 
his  fhce  tliin  and  of  a  moderate  size  j  a  amooth  tongue, 
and  voice  neither  deep  nor  slvlll.  His  conntenance  is  ever 
intermixed  with  Joy  and  sweetness.  He  is  acoorteoos 
man  in  his  shop ;  and  being  both  printer  and  bookseller, 
haa  got  a  gxxxi  estate  in  a  few  years :  he  is  the  best  situ- 
ated of  any  bookseller  tai  Dublin.  But  I  shall  leave  Mr. 
Ray  to  ramble  to  Castle-street,  where  Ellpbal  Dobeon  with 
his  wooden  leg  startled  me  with  the  creaking  of  it|  for  I 
took  it  for  the  CrepUum  Othim,  which  I  have  heard  some 
of  our  physicians  speak  of.  Mr.  Dobson  is  a  great  dissen. 
ter )  but  his  pretence  to  religion  does  not  make  him  a  jot 
predae.  He  values  no  man  for  his  starched  looks,  or  su- 
percilious giHTity,  or  for  being  a  Churchman,  Presbyte- 
rian, Independent  (kc.,  provided  he  is  sound  in  the  main 
points,  wherein  all  good  men  are  agreed.— iMndin. 


the  following  strain.  "  I  will  not  amuse  yon 
with  a  list  of  his  astonishing  knowledge,  or  of 
his  great  performances  in  this  way.  They  are 
highly  valued  all  the  world  over,  and  his  name 
is  every  where  mentioned  with  particnlar  cha- 
racters  of  respect.  I  will  conclude  this  article 
with  this,  in  which  I  appeal  to  all  competoit 
judges ;  that  few  men,  if  any,  hare  been  knonD 
to  have  made  so  great  a  compass,  and  to  have 
been  so  exact  in  lul  parts  of  it  as  Bovle."  He 
was  the  seventh  son,  and  the  fourieenth  child,  of 
Robert  earl  of  Cork,  and  bom  at  Lismore  in 
Ireland,  January  25, 1627.  He  died  at  Londoo, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Martin's,  Westminster. 

1691.  The  Worhi  of  the  Learned,  4to.  by  J. 
la  Crose,  a  late  editor  of  the  Univertal  Biilio. 
theqve.  It  continued  only  for  a  few  years.  The 
Univertal  Bibliotheque  was  an  English  transla- 
tion, which  was  published  for  a  short  time,  of 
Le  Clere's  Bibliotheque  Univerielle,  b^iu  at 
Amsterdam  in  1686. 

1691,  Feb.  29.  Compendia  Mereuri»U. 

1691.  Momut  Bident;  or,  Comical  Remarks 
on  the  Public  Reports. 

1691.  Urbanieu*  and  Ruttietu;  or,  the  City 
and  Country  Mercury. 

1691.  Pacquet  of  Advice  from  France. 

1691,  ManA  25.  WeeUy  Remai*i  on  He 
Thintaetion*  Abroad.    No.  1. 

1601.  Athenian  Gazette.  By  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Athenian  Gaxette,  dated  Feb.  8, 
1696,  it  appears  that  the  coffee-houses  of  Lon- 
don had  then,  exclusive  of  the  Yotet  of  Parlia- 
ment every  day,  ntn^  neuapaperi  every  week. 

1691,  Aug.  5.  Mereuriut  Eruditorum;  or, 
News  from  the  Learned  World.    No.  1. 

1691,  Feb.  1.  Hittory  of  Leamitig;  or,  an 
Abstract  of  several  -  Books  lately  published,  as 
well  Abroad  as  at  Home. 

1691,  Dec.  10.  Mereuriut  Reformatut;  ortbe 
true  Observer,  No.  1. 

1691.  City  Mercury  ;  or,  advertisements  con- 
cerning trade  ;  by  R.  Everingham,  B.  Harris, 
Mercury  and  Intelligence  offices,  £.  Hawkins, 
&c.  for  divers  years. 

1691.  Infemut ;  or.  News  from  the  other 
World.  Printed  by  Thomas  Marlow. 

1692,  May  18.  Died.  Elias  Ashmole,  in 
eminent  antiquaiy,  and  founder  of  the  Asbmo- 
lean  museum  at  Oxford,  which  was  the  fint  in- 
stitution in  England  for  the  reception  of  nrities 
in  nature  and  tlrt;  and  in  the  mfancy  of  the 
study  of  natural  history  in  this  country,  it  pos- 
sessed what  was  then  considered  a  very  valuable 
collection.  He  offered  to  bestow  on  the  univer- 
sity all  the  collections  in  natural  history  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  Tradescants, 
the  eminent  botanists  and  gardeners  at  Lambeth, 
and  to  add  to  these  his  own  coins,  manuscripts, 
and  books,  provided  the  univeiaty  would  defny 
the  expense  of  erecting  a  proper  building  for 
their  reception.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
present  edifice  raised,  under  the  direction  of  sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Twelve  cart  loads  of  rari- 
ties were  deposited  within  its  walls,  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Plot,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1682. 
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In  1638  he  settled  in  Lundon  as  an  attorney ; 
buton  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  entered  of  Brasenose  college.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  the  royal  army,  but  when 
the  king's  affairs  were  ruined,  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  became  a  member  of  the  society  of 
astrologers.  In  1649  be  married  lady  Manwar- 
ing,  with  whom  he  had  a  good  fortune.  In 
1^8,  we  find  him  at  Oxford,  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  a  description  of  the  coins  given  to  the 
public  library  by  archbishop  Laud.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  appointed 
Windsor  herald,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1669,  the 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  In  1672,  he  presented  his  "  Hittory 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  "  to  the  king,  who  re- 
warded him  with  jG400.  He  was  bnm  at  Lich- 
field, May  23,  1617.  Wood,  in  his  account  of 
Ashmole,  tells  us,  "  In  his  libQMy  I  saw  a  large 
thick  paper  book,  near  a  yard  long,  containing 
on  every  side  of  the  leaf  two,  three,  or  more  pic- 
tures or  faces  of  eminent  persons  of  EDgltind, 
aud  elsewhere,  printed  from  copper  cuts,  pasted 
on  them,  which  Mr.  Ashmole  had  with  great 
curiosity  collected;  and  I  remember  he  has  told 
me,  that  bis  mind  was  so  eager  to  obtain  all 
faces,  that  when  he  could  not  get  a  face  by  it- 
self, he  would  buy  the  book,  tear  it  out,  paste 
it  io  his  blank  book,  and  write  under  it  from 
whence  he  had  taken  it."  An  admirable  portrait 
this  of  our  modem  portrait  collectors,  who  have 
sent  back  many  a  volume  to  the  bookseller's  shop 
stript  of  its  graven  honours.  A  most  noted  col- 
lector told  a  person  at  Cambridge,  "  That  his 
own  collection  must  needs  be  large  and  good,  as 
it  rested  on  six  points.  1.  I  buy ;  2.  I  borrow ; 
3. 1  beg;  4.  I  exchange;  5.-I  steal;  6.  I  sell." 
This  book  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  rest  of 
bis  library,  which  took  place  at  his  chambers 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  together  with  his 
collection  of  about  nine  thousand  coins,  besides 
seals,  charters,  and  other  curious  antiquities. 

1692.  John  Macock  gave  to  the  stationers' 
company  a  silver  cup  and  foot,  45  oz.  4  dwts. 
the  legacy  of  John  Macock,  who  was  master 
in  1680  ;  to  pair  with  that  of  Mr.  Sawbridge. 

1692,  Nov.  21.  Died,  Thomas  Shadwell, 
poet  laureat  and  historiographer  royal.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  offices  by  Nahum  Tate,  a  dra- 
matist and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  is  now  only 
known  for  his  joint  labours  with  Nicolas  Brady 
in  a  metrical  version  of  the  psalms.  Tate  re- 
tained the  laurel  till  the  reign  of  George  I.  and 
even  wrote  the  first  birth-day  ode  for  that  mo- 
narch, but  is  said  to  have  died  Nov.  21,  1715, 
in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  an 
asylum  for  debt.  Lord  Rochester  said,  if  Shad- 
well  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all  he 
spoke,  he  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humour 
tnan  any  other  poet.  Dorset  was  also  his  friend. 

1692,  Feb.  1.  London  Mercury,  No.  1.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  numbers  of  this  paper  were 
ornamented  with  a  curious  wood-cut  represent- 
ing an  owl  perched  on  a  raven,  with  the  words 
"  Par  pari,  or  Birds  of  a  Feather." 


1692.  Lacedemonian  Mercury,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  London  Mercury. 

1692,  March  30.  Collection  for  Improvement  of 
Htubandry  and  Trade.  By  John  Ejiighton, 
F.R.S.    Published  by  Randal  Taylor.    No.l. 

1692.  7^  Gentlem/m't  Journal,  for  March. 

1692.  Monthly  Mitcellany ;  consisting  of 
News,  History,  Philosophy,  toetry,  Music,  &c 

1692.  The  complete  Mercury,  or  News  for  the 
Ingeniotis. 

1692,  May  8.  7^  Scotch  Mercury ;  giying  it 
true  Account  of  the  daily  Proceedings  and  most 
remarkable  pnblick  Occurrences  in  Scotland, 
No.  1.    Printed  forR.  Baldwin. 

1692,  May  9.  Proclamation  for  calling  out 
Hereton  and  Fencible  Men  io  attend  the  King'* 
Hott.    Edinburgh :  printed  for  R.  Baldwin. 

1692,  Jun«9.  The  Moderator,  No.  1. 

1692,  Sept,  13.  ProeUmation  for  the  better 
Diteovery  <f  seditious  Libellers. 

1692,  Dee.  13.  Athenian  Mercury,  No.  1. 

1693.  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  city  of  "., ' 
Nbw  Yobk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that    '  ■ 
name,  in  North  America.   William  BaADFoan, 
who  bad  previously  been  the  first  to  exercise  the 
art  of  printing  in  Philadelphia.    In  that  city  he    ■■ 
continued,  we  are  told,  "  until  some  time  in  the 
year  1 693,  when  he  set  up  a  press  at  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  printer  to  the  government. 
The  first  book  from  nis  press  was  a  small  folio 
volume  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  bearing  the 
date  of  that  year."      In  the  imprint  he  styles 
himself  "  printer  to  their  majesties,"  and  directs 

to  his  printing-house  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible." 
Bradford  possessed  a  paper-mill  (perhaps  the  - 
first  built  in  British  America)  so  early  as  the 
year  1728.  He  was  a  man  of  good  character  and 
affable  manners ;  and,  after  holding  his  situation 
as  printer  to  the  government  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  closed  his  useful  life  in  the  year  1752,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four. 

1693.  An  order  was  issued  by  the  company  of 
stationers,  for  prosecuting  all  printers,  book- 
sellers, and  others,  who  neglect  to  send  in  their 
three  books  for  the  three  libraries. 

1693.  Charles  Blount,  a  deistical  writer, 
published  a  pamphlet,in  which  he  grounded  king 
William's  (III.)  claim  on  the  right  of  conquest; 
it  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  and 
another,  on  the  Life  of  Appollonius  l\/aneus, 
gave  great  offence,  as  an  attack  on  Christianity. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Henry  Blount, 
an  ingenious  writer  of  Hertfordshire,  and  bom 
in  1654 ;  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  fell  in  love 
with  her  sister,  and  because  he  could  not  marry 
shot  himself  in  1693.  His  miscellaneous  works 
were  published  by  Gildon. 

1693,  June  1—3.  The  trial  of  William  An- 
DERTON,  printer,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the 
lord  chiei  justice  Treby,  Mr.  Justice  Powell, 
sir  John  Fleet,  knt,  lord  mayor,  and  sir  Sala- 
thiel  Lovel,  knt.,  recorder  of  London,  for  high 
treason.  The  trial  began  on  Thursday  June  1 , 
but  respited  till  the  Saturday  following,  June  3, 
that  this  scene  might  be  acted  with  the  greater 
solemnity.    Mr.  Anderton  being  brought  to  the 
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bar,  was  arraigned,  and  pleaded  not  gruilty,  and 
made  it  his  request,  that  he  might  have  a  copv 
of  his  indictment ;  but  it  would  not  be  granted. 
The  crime  laid  to  bis  charge  was,  the  compos- 
ing, printing,  and  publishing,  two  malicious, 
treasonable  libels :  the  first  entitled,  Remarkt 
vpon  ike  preient Confederacy  and  late  Revolution 
tn  England  ;  the  second,  A  French  Conquest, 
neither  deiirable  nor  praetieable. 

The  principal  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
was  Robert  Stephens,*  the  messenger  of  the 
press,  who  made  oath,  that  coming  to  Scuda- 
more's  house,  where  the  prisoner  lodged,  and 
asking  what  lodgers  they  nad,  he  saw  the  pri- 
soner's mother  in  the  yard,  who  crying  out 
mnrder,  the  prisoner  came  out  of  the  house,  and 
fell  upon  him ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  An- 
derton's  apprehension,  be  did  in  words  disown 
the  government,  and  c»lled  king  William  Hook- 
nose, not  submitting  himself:  that  he  took  at 
the  said  bouse  an  old  trunk  filled  with  seditious 
papers  and  pamphlets,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  trunk  formerly,  and  knew  it  to  be  Mr.  An- 
derton's,  and  that  he  also  found  a  desk,  and 
took  out  of  the  said  desk  forty  or  fifty  of  a  sort 
of  the  Remarkt  and  French  Conquest,  and  that 
he  saw  the  prisoner  shove  up  a  bed,  which  run 
upon  wheels,  behind  which  was  a  door,  which 


«  Robot  Stephens.  And  tt  Is  fit  RoUn  ahoold  bring  vp 
tbe  rear  of  the  orlnten,  uhe  la  "  mesien^er  to  the  press," 
u  well  as  k  printer,  and  orders  those  irregular  thingt  as 
well  as  they  thelt  own  beads  of  letter.  I  know  RoUn  has 
many  enemies,  that  <ti<«<  at  him,  and,  peihaps,  they  have 
reason  for  tt ;  and  If  I  will  praise  the  bridge  that  I  went 
over,  I  most  saf  he  never  did  me  the  least  iqjiiry ;  for  if  I 
printed  a  book  that  had  no  licence,  I  took  such  care  to 
ioMtle  his  eves  that  he  could  not  see  it,  and  Robin  will  be 
as  trae  to  his  friend  (when  there  is  a  fellow-feeling  in  the 
ease)  as  any  man  in  the  worid,  which  Is  a  rare  qnality  In 
a  man  who  lives  by  n/ormiiw ;  and  as  Robin  knows  bow 
to  be  Jost  and  kind  to  those  that  deserve  It  from  him,  so 
were  I  pat  to  my  oath,  I  conld  not  swear  bat  Robin  Ste- 
phens and  his  brother  messenger,  JeJko  OeUUroad^  are  both 
very  honeat  qniet  men, — I  mean  as  to  me  ;  and  when  the 
world  has  believed  this,  1  will  endeavour  to  And  out  their 
other  Tlrtues ;  for,  as  to  Gelllbrand,  I  never  heard  his  ho- 
nesty questioned ;  and  as  to  Stephens,  he  is  as  mnch  a 
saint  as  the  world  thinks  him,  and  that  is  as  high  as  I  can 
go  in  his  praise ;  for  if  he  alone  is  a  wise  man,  who  bath 
a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  things,  then  I  am  ex- 
cluded, for  I  mistake  every  thing,  when  I  weigh  the  <Aia- 
racter  of  men  (whether  Mends  or  enemies]  if  I  come  near 
them,  1  am  within  a  circle  and  stralghtwaysaa  if  conjured 
fhun  giving  a  true  verdict  \  yea,  when  1  had  outtawed  a 
a  person,  as  one  altogether  unworthy  of  protection  (and 
perluqie  have  thought  him  as  black  as  "  the  Ohttrvator" 
has  made  Stephens)  yet  how  hath  the  tender  of  some  few 
qualities  been  ready  to  make  me  reverse  it  I  hsth  not  only 
stopped  my  mouth  (as  is  seen  in  my  character  of  Robin 
Bti^ensJ  but  muddied  my  sounder  Judgment  of  bim,  so 
that  now  I  have  had  enoodi  to  do  to  see  the  fkult  through 
my  Mend.  My  very  Judgmg  faculty  bath  been  somewhat 
bribed  to  spare  the  sin,  lest  I  should  tell  too  fool  upon  the 
sul^ect  of  it,  and  how  have  I  found  out  a  weak  brain,  a 
strong  temptation,  or  something  or  other  to  extenuate 
the  ofilence  i  yea,  an  intent  of  getting  a  Idace  mvself,  and 
some  possibility  of  arriving  to  Robin's  height,  lia^  been 
m^  a  powder  mine,  that  I  have  been  well  nigh  blown  up 
Id  my  own  trencbes,  and  my  ailbctlons  have  been  like  a 
navy  In  a  storm  at  sea,  hardly  kept  together,  so  that  you 
see,  reader.  If  I  have  given  Stephens  too  loud  a  eharacler, 
tt  Is  so  natorally  the  effect  of  those  comUvtng  fiivonrs  I 
have  received  Irom  him  that  to  have  hoped  in  his  praise 
would  have  been  very  nngrateitd  j  and  for  such  who  think 
1  have  mistook  his  virtues,  or  said  too  little  in  bis  com- 
mendation, I  would  have  them  consider  that  Robin  has 
been  a  kind  and  honest  messenger  to  me,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  of  the  matter.— Dmfs*, 


he  opened,  and  there  found  a  printing  press, 
letters,  and  other  materials  properfor  that  txade ; 
that  he  also  found  an  errata,  with  an  &c.  set  in 
the  press,  the  very  same  which  he  believed  were 
the  book,  called  Remarks  unon  the  present  Con- 
federacf/.  Hooper,  the  beaale  of  stationers'  hall, 
seconded  the  aforesaid  testimony,  as  also  the  con- 
stable and  his  beadle;  they  also  alledged  fortr  or 
fifty  of  the  French  Conquest  to  be  there,  be- 
sides Stephens,  the  constable,  and  the  beadles, 
there  were  also  two  printeis  sworn,  viz.  Roberts* 
and  Snowden,f  (a  dissenter  to  whom  Anderton 
was  some  time  an  apprentice)  the  substance  of 
whose  evidence  was,  that  they  had  seen  the 
characters  in  the  hall,  together  with  the  &c., 
and  that  they  did  believe  it  was  the  letter  that 
printed  that  book,  {i.  e.  the  book  then  shewed 
in  court,)  as  also,  that  the  two  books  were 
printed  with  one  and  the  same  letter  or  cha- 
racter. Anotheitfwitness  made  oath,  that  about 
three  quarters  of  a  year  before,  he  had  sold  the 
prisoner  paper,  by  the  name  of  WilliamsoD. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  two  or  three 
old,  musty,  impertinent  precedents  were  broaght 
in,  which  had  not  seen  the  sun  for  many  ages, 
the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
lord  Cobbam,  and  he  might  as  well  have  urged 
the  case  of  the  Man-in-the-Moon :  for  what  was 
my  lord  Cobham's  case  to  printing?  That 
famous  Wicklivite  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  some  scores  of  years  before  printing  was 
thought  on,  which  came  not  into  England  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.;  and  the  prisoner  bad 
very  well  observed,  that  it  was  not  expressed  in 
the  statute,  25  Edward  III.,  (and  it  is  impas- 
sible printing  should  be  expressed  there,)  is 
barred  from  being  any  ways  adjudged,  or  in- 
terpreted treason,  by  the  statute  1  Maiy.  In 
short,  in  summing  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
every  thing  was  aggravated  to  the  utmost,  every 
little  punctilio  was  made  use  of,  which  was 
thought  might  be  any  thing  serviceable  to  beg^et 
in  the  jury  an  hard  opinion  of  the  prisoner ;  the 
bed  with  wheels  was  not  let  alone :  every  little 
trifle  was  fetched  in,  with  all  the  witty  malice 
imaginable;  nay,  the  very  soul  of  the  man  was 
looked  into,  and  the  jury  told  what  was  within 
bim ;  he  was  an  ill-minaed  man,  a  disaffected 
person ;  he  was  no  lover  of  the  government ; 
and  that  printing  was  an  overt-act ;  so  the  jury 
were  sent  out  to  consider  of  their  verdict. 

After  two  hours  debate,  the  greater  part  of 

*  He  was  master  over  himself;  when  he  had  a  storm  in 
his  heart,  he  made  aU  fair  weather  in  bis  lace.  He  would 
look  big,  but  I  never  found  he  was  passionate,  proud,  or 
vain;  however,  he  had  this  particular  hi  him,  that  he  i 
never  broke  his  word  to  a  bookseller.  In  twenty  books 
that  he  printed  for  me,  be  never  disappointed  me  once,  or 
exacted  twopence,  so  that  what  he  left  to  his  widow  win 
wear  well,  for  It  was  every  penny  bonesUy  gotten. — 
Dmtm. 

t  He  was  my  very  dear  and  intimate  Mend  for  many 
years,  a  man  <i  very  great  Industry,  and  composed  mnch 
himself.  He  was  a  great  admirer  <k  Mr.  Imtt.  His  widow 
foUows  the  same  trade;  and  thoui)>  I  was  pretty  deeply 
Indebted  to  her  husband,  yet  she  has  not  once  asked  me 
for  it,  which  1  take  as  a  very  great  and  noUe  Undnraa, 
and  so  soon  as  I  can  possibly  compass  money  to  diadmrgc 
my  debts,  she,  to  be  sure,  shall  not  lose  a  Ikithing.— 
Dtmtim. 
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the  jury  became  very  well  inclined  to  hare 
found  not  guilty ;  but  there  was  one  amongst 
them  who  loved  mischief,  and  he  was  for  hang- 
ing them  for  being  Jacobites,  not  for  being 
guilty:  and  being  since  told  of  the  severity  of 
their  verdict,  he  readily  acknowledged,  that  the 
evidence  did  not  amount  to  the  proof  of  the 
£act ;  but,  saith  he,  what  of  that  ?  I  believed 
he  was  guilty,  and  I  will  hang  a  hundred  of 
them  for  half  so  much  evidence. 

When  the  jury  appeared,  the  question  was 
asled,  whether  they  were  agreed  of  Uieir  verdict? 
A  zealous  man  answered.  No.  Whereat  the 
court  frowned,  and  shewed  themselves  much 
displeased,  wheu  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  (de- 
sirous that  all  men  may  hare  fair  play  for  their 
lives)  put  this  question  to  the  bench.  Whether 
the  having  those  things  by  him,  without  making 
any  further  nse  of  them,  did  affect  the  prisoner 
SIS  to  life  ?  Now  this  question  was  very  perti- 
nent, though  nothing  pleasing ;  but  after  some 
frowning  and  pouting,  the  court  answered.  No. 
But  that  was  nottheir  business,  they  were  to  find 
it  printing,  and  that  was  a  sufficient  orert  act. 
Some  of  the  jurymen,  by  way  of  complaint,  said 
thus :  My  lord,  our  foreman  is  of  opinion  this 
fact  is  not  proved. — Court :  Wheuier  it  be 
prored  or  no,  you  ought  to  determine ;  the  bare 
finding  the  books  in  his  custody  would  not  be 
treason ;  but  the  case  is,  gentlemen,  here  is  a 
nran  that  has  a  printing-press,  to  which  no  man 
has  admission  but  himself;  and  this  man  is 
found  with  an  errata,  and  Hcc,  so  that  he  must 
needs  print  the  treason.  To  this  a  juryman 
answered,  "Tis  a  very  strong  presumption,  my 
lord.  And  then  baron  Powell  clenched  the  nail 
with  this  grave  saying,  "  a  violent  presumption 
is  as  much  as  if  a  man  had  been  there  and  done 
it  himself."  These  answers  being  returned  to 
questions,  the  jury  were  sent  back  again,  where 
almost  three  hours  more  were  spent  in  debating 
the  matter,  before  they  could  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion; they  then  complied  and  brought  in  the 
prisoner  guilty.  The  matter  now  lay  wholly 
before  the  city  recorder,  sir  Salathiel  Lorell,  who 
after  a  flourish  or  two  of  empty  rhetoric,  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  that  dreadful  sentence  which 
the  law  allots  to  treason ;  to  hare  the  heart  and 
bowels  torn  out,  and  burnt,  and  the  body  dis- 
membered, and  the  quarters  set  up,  or  disposed 
as  authority  orders. 

Whilst  Mr.  Anderton  was  preparing  for  his 
death,  his  friends  were  struggling  for  his  life. 
He  had  many  friends  upon  the  account  of  his 
known  ability,  industry,  and  integrity;  others 
were  taken  up  with  his  manly  behariour,  and  clear 
pleading  upon  his  trial ;  and  many  more  were 
forward  to  more  in  his  case,  in  pity  or  indigna- 
tion, at  his  usage,  but  all  their  efforts  joined 
with  that  of  his  wife  were  of  no  avail,  and  the 
dreadful  sentence  was  put  into  execution  at  Tv- 
bum,  upon  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  montD, 
except  the  disembowelling.' 

It  was  then  well  known  that  Anderton  did  not 
print  the  French  Conqueit,  and  that  it  was 
printed  at  a  press  which  he  never  saw,  and  by 


persons  with  whom,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  no 
communication  :  for  the  government  had  at  that 
time  in  their  custody  those  persons,  who  knew 
when  and  where  it  was  printed,  and  (as  it  was 
said)  had  made  a  discovery  of  all,  perhaps  of 
more  than  they  knew.  The  papers  of  that  sort 
taken  upon  the  prisoner,  were  sent  to  him  the 
day  before  he  was  seized:  and  some  hare  a 
vehement  suspicion,  that  it  being  resolved  he 
should  be  taken  the  next  day,  those  pamphlets 
were  sent  before-hand,  that  something  might 
certainly  be  found  upon  him ;  but  his  innocence 
in  that  matter  hath  since  been  made  evident  to 
all  the  world,  by  an  irrefragable  testimony ;  for 
at  this  September  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
Price,  in  open  court,  made  oath,  that  he,  and 
the  prisoners  then  at  the  bar,  Newbolt  and 
Butler,  printed  the  French  Conquett. — See  Ho- 
well's StaU  TriaU,  rol.  12,  pp.  1240-1267. 

1693,  Feh.  14.  The  Jovial  Uercary.  No.  1. 

1693,  Feb.  18.  The  Ladiet  Mercury,  No.  1. 

1693,  Aj>ril  18.  Proceedingt  of  the  Farliament 
of  Scotland.  Edinburgh.  Sold  by  R.  Baldwin. 
No.  I.    Licensed  yl;)rti  29. 

1693,  May  31.  Obtervationt  upon  the  mott  re- 
markable Occurrences  in  our  Weekly  Neuii.  No.  I. 

1694.  By  the  firm  and  decisire  tone  of  the 
house  of  conmions,  the  last  restrictive  laws 
against  the  press  expired  in  England,  and  from 
this  time  it  has  been  generally  considered  to  be 
free.  It  was  granted,  says  our  philosophic  Hume, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters, who,  seeing  no  where,  in  any  gorem- 
ment  duriug  present  or  past  ages,  any  example 
of  such  unlimited  freedom,  doubted  much  of  its 
salutary  effects.  At  the  same  time  the  oppres- 
sive statutes  of  giring  three  copies  of  every 
printed  book  were  rep«»Ied. 

1694,  Sept.  13.  Died,  John  Barbier  d'An- 
couR,  a  French  advocate  of  talent,  and  a  cele- 
brated critic.  When  he  was  near  his  death,  a 
friend  told  him  that  he  left  an  immortal  name 
behind  him.  "  Alas !"  said  the  critic,  "  if  my 
works  should  have  any  sort  of  value  of  them- 
selves, I  have  been  wrong  in  the  choice  of  my 
subjects ;  I  have  dealt  only  in  criticism,  which 
never  lasts  long.  For  if  the  book  criticised  &11 
into  contempt,  the  criticism  falls  with  it,  since  it 
is  immediately  seen  to  be  useless ;  and  if,  in  spite 
of  the  criticism,  the  work  stands  its  ground,  then 
the  criticism  is  equally  forgotten,  since  it  is  im- 
mediately thought  to  be  unjust !"    Pope  says, 

"  Til  hard  to  mj,  it  greater  want  of  Bkill 
Appear  In  wilting,  or  of  Judging  111." 

It  is  related  of  Barbier,  that  he  married  the 
daughter  of  his  bookseller,  as  a  discharge  for  a 
heavy  debt. 

1694,  Nov.  25.  Died,  John  Tillotson,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  a  very  distinguished 
theological  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Sowerby, 
in  Yorkshire,  September  29,  1630,  and  rose 
through  several  snradations  to  the  highest  office 
of  the  church.  Birch,  in  his  life  of  the  arch- 
bishop, states  that  on  account  of  his  gpreat  cde- 
brity  as  a  divine,  a  bookseller  gave  to  his  widow 
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(the  only  property  with  which  he  was  able  to 
endow  her)  for  the  copyiiKht  of  his  unpublished 
sermons,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas.  They  have  ever  since  been 
admired  as  models  of  correct  and  elegant  com- 
position in  the  department  of  literature  to  which 
they  belong.  After  the  death  of  the  archbishop, 
a  bundle  of  libels  were  found  among  his  papers, 
on  which  he  had  written,  "these  are  libels,  I 
pray  Ood  forgrire  them  as  I  do."  A  striking 
proof  of  his  charity  and  benevolence. 

1695,  Nov.  29.  Died,  Anthony  Wood,  a 
celebrated  antiquary,  and  author  of  the  Hittory 
and  Anliquitiei  of  the  ColUpei  and  HalU  in  the 
Unxvtrtity  of  Oxford.  This  work  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1666,  and  was  completed 
in  the  year  1668.  It  consisted  of  two  parts;  the 
first  being  a  general  history  of  the  University, 
from  its  institution  to  the  year  1649 ;  the  second, 
a  history  of  the  ancient  and  present  schools, 
theatres,  lectureships,  &c.  together  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  several  colleges  and  halls,  from  their 
first  foundation,  down  to  the  year  1668.  To  the 
whole  of  this  was  subjoined  an  appendix,  enti- 
tled. Fasti  Oxoniensit,  or  a  Commentary  on  the 
supreme  Magistrates  of  the  Universitie  of  Oxford, 
namely  of  the  Chancellours,  Commissaries,  Pro- 
chancellouTs,  or  Vicechancellours,  and  Proctors: 
also  of  the  High  Stewards  and  Parliamentarie 
Burgesses  of  the  Universitie.  For  the  compila- 
tion of  this  elaborate  work,  the  author,  by  means 
of  Dr.  Wallis,  obtained  leave  to  consult  the 
university  registers,  monuments,  and  writings. 
After  he  had  extracted  from  these  writings  every 
thing  he  thought  useful  for  his  great  undertak- 
ing, he  went  to  London,  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation horn  Dr.  Barlow,  provost  of  Queen's 
college,  to  sir  William  Dugdale,  by  whose 
means  he  obtained  leave  to  penise  some  manu- 
scripts in  the  Cotton  library,  and  had  free  access 
to  the  records  in  the  Tower.  With  these  advan- 
tages he  easily  furnished  himself  with  authentic 
facts;  yet  the  labour  in  collecting  them  must 
have  been  immense,  and  the  judgment  in  select- 
ing what  would  be  useful,  and  in  rejecting  what 
was  superfluous,  must  have  reauired  time  and 
attention ;  so  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
his  great  assiduity  in  order  to  bring  so  elaborate 
a  performance  to  a  conclusion,  in  so  short  a  time. 
On  the  22d  of  October,  the  university  of  Oxiord 
offered  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pomdt  for  the 
copy  of  this  work ;  he  accepted  it,  and  received 
the  money  on  the  29th  of  March  following. 
What  aitonithin^  liberality  ! !  This  purchase 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  work 
into  Latin.  The  version  was  accordingly  per- 
ionned,  nnder  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Fdl,  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  and  published  in  1674,  in 
folio,  nnder  the  title  of  Hitloria  et  Antiquitaies 
Univenitatii  Oxoniensii,  duobui  rolutninihu 
eonutrehenta.  Mr.  Wood  was  greatly  displeased 
with  this  translation,  as  appears  from  manv  pas- 
sages in  his  Athen.  Oxon.  where  he  makes  heavy 
complaints  of  the  injury  done  to  his  book  (Via. 
vol.  3d.  Col.  863.  2d  edition).  The  Editors  of 
Ihe  Biograflna  Britanniea  give  a  remarkable 


instance  of  the  translator's  wiUnl  misrepwsenta- 
tion  of  the  author's  meaning.  Bidiop  Burnet 
having  attacked  this  work,  it  was  vinwcated  by 
the  author,  in  an  8vo.  volume.  Wood  was  bom 
at  Oxford  in  1632,  and  educated  in  that  aniver- 
si^.  A  new  edition  from  the  original  maauscript 
in  the  Bodleian  libraiY ;  with  a  continuation  to 
the  year  1786,  was  published  by  the  Rer.  John 
Gutch,  chaplain  of  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford. 

1695,  Jan.  14-17.  The  Proceedingi  of  the 
King'i  Committion  on  the  Peace. 

1695,  Jan.  22.  The  Philotophieul  Ohtervator. 

1605,  March  6.  The  Form  of  the  Proeeedimg 
to  the  Funeral  of  her  late  Majesty  Qiieas  Mary 
II.  of  blessed  Memory^ 

1695,  Mom  11.  The  Flying  Post  from.  Pari* 
and  Anuteraam,  gimng  an  iwmartiat  Aeemmt  of 
the  present  Occurrences  abroad,  a*  related  by  tie 
Confederates  and  the  French ;  together  wilk  wAot 
ismostrenuuhableatHeme.  No. 2.  "Our design 
is  not  to  interfere  with  the  London  Gazette,  but 
to  pursue  another  method;  there  being  many 
things  below  its  cognizance,  that  ore  vet  useful 
to  be  known,  and  may  give  further  light  into 
present  transactions." 

1695,  May  17.  7%«  Post  Boy,  Foreign  and 
Domestic.  No.  1. 

1696,  July  1(1.  Great  News  from  the  King's 
Army  before  Namur,  in  a  Postscript  to  the  Post 
Boy. 

1695,  July  11.  .in  Expreu  oftheBurming  of 
St.  Mdoes. 

1695,  July  13.  An  Account  of  the  Taking  of 
a  Fort  and  Entrenchment  before  Namur. 

1695,  July  16.  An  Account  of  the  Capitula- 
tion of  the  Town  of  Namur;  and  the  Surrender 
of  Casal,  4rc.  In  a  Postscript  to  the  Flying  Post. 

1695,Ju/y26.  An  Account  of  the  intire  Defeat 
of  the  Turkuh  Army  in  the  Morea,  by  the  Vene- 
tian Forces. 

1695,  Aug.QO.  An  Account  of  the  Surrendering 
of  the  Cattle  of  Namur  to  the  Confederates,  as  alto 
of  Admiral  RasuPs  Burning  Marseilles. 

1695,  .S'cpt.  3.  The  Monthly  Land  Bank.'Soa. 

1695,  Nov.  28.  The  Flying  Post.  No.  84. 
"  If  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  his 
country  friend  or  correspondent  with  this  account 
of  publick  affairs,  he  may  have  it  for  2d.  of  J. 
Salusbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun  in  Comhill,  on  a 
sheet  of  fine  paper ;  half  of  which  being  blank, 
he  may  thereon  write  his  own  private  bnsinesB, 
or  the  material  news  of  the  day.  "If  any  per- 
son has  any  study  of  books  or  library  to  dispose 
of,  if  they  will  send  a  catalogue  of  them  to  John 
Salusbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun  in  ComhUl,  they 
shall  have  the  full  value  of  them  in  ready  money. 
Dec.  17. 

1696.  A  work  was  secretly  printed  within  the 
convent  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  chief  of  the 
whole  order  of  Carthusians,  situate  on  the  Guyer, 
within  five  leagues  of  Grenoble  in  Dauphine, 


•  Qaeen  ituy  died  Dec.  SS,  lOt*,  at  Koidniton,  In  Hm 
thirty-third  jmt  of  her  »gr,  uid  wu  bailed  In  Wolinin- 
•terabbey.  HerdomectlcuidmervedtaahHahadten' 
to  reform  the  llcentloiwieae  of  the  oomt,  which  had  i 
tintolihed  the  two  preocdlnc  relpia. 
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entitled,  Explieation  de  qudquti  ettdniti  det 
•ncMiu  SUUula  dt  Pordre  det  Chartreux,  avee  da 
ecclmrciuemgm  danruz  tur  le  tHJet  d^m  libeUe 
fvi  a  M  eom^i  eontrt  Pordre,  et  qui  t'ett  di- 
vulgui  terettement.  It  was  written  by  the 
general  of  the  order,  in  answer  to  some  remarks 
of  the  abbe  la  Trappe.  The  distribution  of  this 
volume  was  so  raarded,  that  even  of  the  Car- 
thusians themsuves  few  ever  saw  it,  a  copy 
being  seat  to  the  superior  of  each  house,  whicn 
he  was  directed  not  to  commanicate. 

1999,  Feb.  a  ITu  Athatim  Mercury.  No.  30. 
With  this  number,  which  concluded  the  n«ii«- 
teentk  volume,  John  Dunton  thought  it  right  to 
discontinue  his  weekly  publication,  "  as  the  cof- 
fee-houses had  the  Volei  every  day,  and  nine 
Newspapers  every  week;"  and  propoMd  to  pub- 
lish his  Mercwiei  in  quarterly  volumes,  "  de- 
signing again  to  continue  it  as  a  weekly  paper, 
as  soon  as  the  gltU  of  newt  is  a  little  over." 

1696,  March  9.  The  Proieitant  Mercury ;  Oc- 
currences Foreign  and  Domestick.  No.  1. 

1696,  April  10.  A  Declaration  of  the  Sense 
of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  now  in  and  about 
London,  upon  the  Occasion  of  their  Attendance 
in  Puliament,  concerning  the  irregular  and 
scandalous  Proceedings  of  certain  Clergymen  at 
the  Execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parkins. 

1696,  Jvae  3.  London  Mercury ;  or,  Mercure 
de  Londres ;  printed  in  opposite  columns,  Eng- 
lish and  French.  No.  1. 

1696,  Aug.  4.  DmMi/*  Newt  Letter,  [on  a 
type  to  imitate  Writing].  No.  I.  This  letter  will 
be  done  upon  good  writing-paper,  and  blank 
space  left,  that  any  gentieman  may  write  his  own 
private  business.  It  does  undoubtedly  exceed 
the  best  of  the  wrtttoi  newt,  contains  double  the 
quantity,  is  read  vrith  abundance  more  ease  and 
pleasure,  and  will  be  useful  to  improve  the 
younger  sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand. 

1696,  Sept.  8.  AccomU  of  a  bloody  Battle  in 
Hungary,  fc.  in  a  Poetseript  to  the  flying  Post 

1696,  Sept.  17.  Lloyd't  Newt;  printed  for 
Edward  Lloyd  (Coffee-man)  in  Lomoard-street 

1696,  for  Sept.  ?:&«  Night  Walker,  or  Even- 
ing  Rambler,  jro-S  to  be  published  Monthly. 

1696,  Oct.  29.  The  Wedtly  Survey  of  the 
World,  or  the  Gentleman's  solid  Recreation. 

1697.  Lord  Molesworth,  who  had  been  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
puUished,  about  this  period,  a  valuable  work, 
under  the  title  of  An  Account  of  the  Hittory  of 
Denmark,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  with 
•11  the  freedom  of  a  Briton  respecting  the  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  the  Danish  government.  His 
Danish  Majesty,  highly  incensed  at  some  of  the 
observations  of  the  noble  author,  commanded 
his  ambassador  to  complain  on  the  subject  to 
William  III.  "  What  would  you  have  me  do?" 


*  He  my  often  aoUdted  me  for  work.  I  oblised  him 
wtth  it  M  often  ma  I  could.  He  is  very  obliglOK  mod  dlli- 
Cent,  and  raaeonable  in  liia  prices.  He  bss  a  very  rich 
uiTendon :  witness  his  new  letter,  wiUi  whldi  be  printed 
Us  newspaper.  He  printed  sevcnl  piece*  of  Salmon,  and 
does  excellent  work.— jDimtot. 


replied  the  king.  "  Sire,"  answered  the  Dane, 
"  if  you  had  caused  such  a  complaint  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  king,  my  master,  he  would  have 
sent  vou  the  head  of  the  writer."  "  That,"  re. 
joined  his  majesty,  "  is  what  I  neither  will  nor 
can  do ;  but  if  it  will  give  you  satisfaction,  he 
shall  introduce  what  you  have  just  said  into  the 
second  edition  of  his  work." 

1697,  May  17.  The  London  Pott;  with  the 
newest  Intelligence,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

1697,  May  21.  The  Foreign  Pott,  with  Do- 
mestick  News,  See.  French  and  English.  No.  3. 

1697,  Jidy  5.  The  Amiterdam  Slip. 

1697,  Sqtt.  14.  7%e  Account  of  the  ligning 
the  General  Peace,  ^.  in  a  Postscript  to  the  Fly- 
ing Poet 

1697.  Oct.  23.  The  Poitman  and  the  Hittori- 
eal  Account,  ^e.  No.  386. 

1698.  John  Dunton  mentions  a  Mr.  Lownds 
in  the  Strand.  He  was  Dr.  Homeck's  bookseller 
for  many  years,  he  printed  his  Great  Law  of 
Consideration,  bis  Sermons  of  Judgment,  and 
Discourse  on  the  Sacrament,  entitled  Tie  Cru- 
cified Jetui,  4rc.  Mr.  Lownds  was  a  sincere  ho- 
nest dealer,  and  had  this  peculiar  to  himself; 
that  he  was  never  much  concerned,  (except  for 
the  death  of  his  pious  and  learned  author)  for 
the  things  that  he  could  not  help,  for  he  did  all 
he  could  to  prevent  a  grievance,  and  then  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  divine  pleasure. 

1698  (about).  The  Secondand  lait  Adventure 
of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune;  Thomas  Comwallit, 
Esq.  Undertaker. 

1699.  In  this  year  Fenelon's  celebrated  Tele, 
machut,  was  first  printed  in  four  volumes,  under 
the  following  extraordinary  circumstances: — It 
appears  to  have  been  composed  by  Fenelon, 
while  he  was  preceptor  to  the  royal  duke.  Not 
long  after  the  affair  of  Quietism  broke  out, 
Fenelon  gave  the  manuscript  of  it  to  a  valet  de 
chambre,  to  be  copied  by  him,  and  the  valet 
sold  it  to  the  widow  of  Claude  Barbou,  at  Puis. 
At  that  time  the  police  narrowly  watched  the 
motions  of  Fenelon.*  They  had  notice  of  the 
publication,  and  when  the  bookseller  was  at 
the  208th  page  of  the  impression,  seized,  in 
the  king's  name,  all  the  copies  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  booksellers;  and  every 
precaution  was  used  to  annihilate  the  work. 
But  it  was  too  late;  the  manuscript  was  pre- 
served ;  it  was  sold  to  Adrian  Moetjens,  a  book- 
seller at  the  Hague,  and  by  him  was  immediately 
printed.  This  edition  was  very  incorrect,  but  he 
afterwards  gave  a  more  perfect  edition  of  it  in 
1701 ;  and  that  edition  was  grenerally  followed, 
in  all  subsequent  editions,  till  the  edition  of 
1717.  In  that  year,  the  marquis  of  Fenelon, 
great  nephew  to  the  archbishop,  published  a 
new  edition  of  TeUmachut,  from  a  copy  cor- 
rected by  Fenelon  himself.    This  edition  became 


*  Francis  de  Sslignac  de  la  Motte  Fenelon,  archbishop 
of  Cambrar,  one  of  the  most  illostrioos  of  French  prelates, 
was  bom  of  an  ancient  family,  at  the  castle  of  Fenelon,  in 
Peiigoid,  August  8,  iSsi,  and  died  January  7,  1715,  with- 
out money  and  wiUiont  a  debt.  Besides  IXmocAoi,  he 
was  the  author  of  many  other  works  of  peat  merit. 
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the  textut  neepttu,  or  the  model  from  \(hich  all 
subsequent  impressions  have  been  taken. 

1699.  The  first  work  printed  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  was  a  small  tract,  m  Manks  and  English, 
entitled  the  Principlei  and  Dutiet  of  ChrittiaiUtt/. 
It  was  printed  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  toe  Tenerable  bishop 
Wilson.*  In  his  latter  days,  he  procured  a  trans- 
lation of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Manks, 
which  was  also  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and 
extensively  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
He  also  got  the  gospels  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
translated  into  the  same  tongue,  but  did  not  lire 
to  see  them  printed. 

1699.  HUtoria  Hittrionica.  An  Historical! 
Account  of  the  English  Stage,  shewing  the 
ancient  use,  improvement,  and  peifection  of 
dramatick  representations  in  this  nation,  in  a 
dialogue  of  plays  and  players.  Hac  olim  me- 
nttnitse  juvabit.  London :  Printed  by  6.  Croom, 
for  William  Hawe,  at  the  Rose  in  Ludgate- 
street.  Thirty-two  pages,  containing  a  preface 
of  four  pages. 

James  Wright  was  one  of  the  earliest  histo- 
rians of  the  English  stage,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  first  collectors  of  old  plavs  after  Cartwright, 
whose  collection  was  at  Dulwich.  He  was  the 
author  of  this  very  scarce  and  raluable  little 
piece;  of  the  original  edition  of  which  Mr. 
Warton  says,  he  never  saw  but  one  copy.  It 
was  first  brought  forward  by  Oldys,  who  quoted 
it  in  his  life  of  Alleyn,  the  player,  in  the  Bio- 
ffraphia  Britanniea,  having  abstracted  it  in  his 
British  Librarian,  p.  62.  By  the 'recommend- 
ation of  bishop  Warburton,  it  was  prefixed,  in 
1774,  to  Dodtley'i  Old  Playt,  and  repeated  in 
Mr.  Reed's  accurate  and  improved  edition  of 
that  collection.  But  the  preface  should  have 
been  reprinted,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen : — "  Old  plays  will  always  be  read  by 
the  curious,  if  it  were  only  to  discover  the  man- 
ners and  behaviour  of  several  ages,  and  how  they 
altered.  For  plays  are  exactly  like  portraits 
drawn  in  the  garb  and  fashion  of  the  time  when 

Cted.  You  see  one  habit  in  the  time  of 
„  Charles  the  First ;  another,  quite  diflerent 
from  that,  both  for  men  and  women,  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time;  another  under  Henry  the 
Eighth  diflerent  from  both ;  and  so  backward, 
all  various.  And  in  the  several  fashions  of  be- 
haviour and  conversation,  there  is  as  much 
mutability,  as  in  that  of  clothes.  Religion  and 
religions  matters  were  once  as  much  t£e  mode 
in  publick  entertainments,  as  the  contrary  has 
been  in  some  times  since." 

To  the  list  of  his  works  specified  in  Watts' 
Bibliotheca  Britanniea,  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing three  poems  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  viz.> 
—TkeRuiw,  The  Rebuilding,  TheChoire,  1697. 


•  Thomas  Wil«oo,  D.D.,  bbhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  was 
bom  at  Burton  WbraU  Dec.  20,  iMs.  He  was  a  most  ez- 
ceUent  i>relate  and  eminent  writer  in  theology.  His  works, 
in  two  vols,  folio,  consist  of  religious  tracts  and  sermons, 
with  a  short  Hutory  of  tie  lilt  of  ifan.  He  died  March  7, 
Itu.—ate  Stowell's  Life  o/BMop  Wilton,  sro. 


Wright  was  a  skilful  antiquary,  and  poasesEed 
many  rare  and  valuable  old  manuscripts,  some 
of  which  he  cites  in  his  Hittoria  Hutrioniea, 
and  undoubtedly  many  old  plays.  But  all  his 
literary  cariosities,  among  wnich  was  an  excel- 
lent transcript  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  of  the  age 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  consequently  prior  to 
those  now  existing,  which  are  replete  witli  mnti- 
lations  and  corrections,  was  unfortunatelj  con- 
sumed by  a  fire  that  occiirred  in  the  lliddle 
Temple,  where  he  occupied  chambers,  in  1698. 

1699,  Jan.  The  History  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learned,  or  an  Impartial  Account  of  Books 
lately  printed  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  with  a  par- 
ticular Relation  of  the  State  of  Learning  in  each 
Country ;  done  by  several  Hands.    No.  1 . 

The  authors  of  the  History  of  the  Works  of 
the  Learned  have  settled  a  correspondence  beyond 
sea,  to  have  all  the  foreign.joumals  of  leamin? 
transmitted  to  them  as  they  are  published,  and 
all  other  curious  pieces  that  can  be  conveyed  by 
post;  and  for  larger  volumes,  they  shall  gfive 
such  account  of  them  as  is  transmitted  by  foreigii 
journals.  As  to  books  printed  in  London,  or  in 
either  of  the  universities,  unless  trifling,  shall, 
as  speedily  as  they  can,  give  an  impartial  account 
of  them,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  in  the  author's 
own  terms:  and  that  not  as  critics,  but  histo- 
rians,  unless  in  matters  relating  to  an  innovation 
in  our  established  religion  and  civil  constitution. 
They  shall  observe  a  medium  betwixt  tedious 
extracts  and  superficial  catalogues ;  at  the  end 
insert  an  account  of  books  in  the  press  here  and 
beyond  sea ;  and  if  any  gentleman  will  commu- 
nicate to  the  booksellers  concerned  an  extract  of 
his  own  work,  &c.  it  shall  be  faithfully  published. 

1699,  Feb.  17.  The  Protestant  Mercury.  No. 
344.  This  paper  coming  out  only  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  no  other  paper  coming  out  on 
those  days,  it  is  near  as  much  read  as  all  the 
other  three  papers;  and  therefore  very  proper  to 
put  advertisements  in.    J.  Dawks. 

1699,  June  8.  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jonathan  Swift  (to  whom 
Sir  William  Temple*  left  the  care  of  his  writ- 
ings) gives  notice,  that  with  all  convenient  speed 
will  be  published,  by  the  said  Mr.  Swift,  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  from  the  year  1666  to  1672, 
written  by  sir  William  Temple,  baronet,  contain- 
ing a  complete  history  of  those  times,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  which  letters  were  all  reviewed 
by  the  author  some  time  before  his  death,  and 
digested  into  method  bv  his  order. 

1699,  March  2.  The  Edinburgh  GczttU, 
printed  by  James  Watson.  No.  1.  Author  of  the 
History  of  Printing,  and  for  several  years  the 
great  news-monger  of  Scotland,  as  Butter  had 
been  during  a  prior  age.  In  1699,  after  having 
published  forty-one  numbers,  he  tiansfetred  the 
Edinhwrgh  Gazette  to  John  Reid. 


*  Sir  William  Temple  was  an  eminent  Bnrilsh  states- 
man and  political  and  miscellaneous  writer.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  eminent  men  of  his  time  who  preaeried  both 
public  and  private  virtue.  His  works  have  iwcD  baqosaUv 
printed,  and  are  still  admired.  Ho  was  bom  In  iSsB,  and 
died  in  lOvs. 
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1699,  May  4.  The  WeeUy  Comedy,  as  it  is 
daily  acted  at  most  Coffee-uouses  in  Iiondon. 

1700,  June  25.  An  order  -was  made  by  the 
lord  mayoT  and  court  of  aldermen,  forbidding 
to  affix  in  any  part  of  the  city  or  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  playhouse  bills,  according  to  the 
presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  which  ran  thus : 
— "  The  having  some  effectual  course  taken  (if 
possible)  to  prevent  the  youth  of  this  city  from 
resorting  to  the  playhouses,"  &c.  The  usual 
method  of  advertising  the  performances  of  the 
London  theatres  vras  originally  by  affixiiig  them 
to  numerous  posts,  -which  formerly  encumbered 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  hence  the 
phrase  potting  bilU.  See  page  041,  ante. 

1700.  John  Asoill,  a  member  of  parliament, 
^rote  a  work  entitled.  An  Argument,  proving 
that  Man  may  be  tramlateS  from  hence  without 
pauing  through  death,  &c.  This  work  was  voted 
a  blasphemous  libelj  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and 
the  author  to  be  expelled  the  house.  John  As- 
gill  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  studied  at  Lincoln's  inn ;  in 
1699  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  acquired  a 
fortune,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. Finding  his  affairs  desperate  in  Ireland 
he  returned  to  England,  when  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Bramber,  in  Sussex,  and  enjoyed 
bis  seat  two  years.  During  an  interval  oi  pri- 
vilege he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  debt ; 
while  he  was  in  imprisonment  the  house  took 
into  consideration  the  above  book,  and  having 
voted  it  blasphemous  he  was  expelled  from  his 
seat.  He  continued  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet 
and  king's  bench  thirty  years,  in  which  time  he 
published  many  political  tracts,  and  died  in  1738. 

1700.  R.  Joseph  Athias,  one  of  the  most 
fJEunous  printers  of  his  day,  was  the  son  of  Tobias 
Athias,  who  printed  a  Spanish  bible  for  the  use 
of  the  Jews.  He  resided  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  published  a  Hebrew  bible,  in  1661 ;  and 
again  in  1667,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  both  printed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  learned  John  Leus- 
den.  For  the  latter,  which  is  considered  the 
most  accurate,  the  States  General  presented 
him  with  a  chain  of  gold  and  a  gold  medal 
pendant!  Of  the  edition  of  1661,  3000  were 
printed ;  and  were  the  first  printed  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  bible  in  which  the  verses  were  distin- 
guished by  Arabic  numerals.  It  is  also  affirmed 
uiat  he  printed  an  immense  number  of  English 
bibles,  and  actually  ruined  himself  by  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  for  many  years  all  the  forms  of 
a  large  English  bible !  but  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Le 
Long  places  his  death  in  tliis  year. 

1700.  The  Dutch  Prophet;  or,  the  Devil  of  a 
Conjuror ;  being  infallible  Predictions  of  what 
shtdl  happen  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  from  Tuesday  the  20th  of  No- 
vember to  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  December,  1700. 
By  Peter  Nicholas  Van-grin,  late  Superior  of 
the  College  of  Lapland  Witches,  and  Chief  Ne- 
cromancer to  the  Dutch  at  Japan :  to  be  conti- 
nued weeHy.  No.  1. 

1700.  The  infallible  Astrologer. 


1700,  May  1.  Died,  John  Drvden,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  English  poets.  He  tvas 
bom  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  of  an 
ancient  family,  August  9,  1631,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  In  1667 
he  removed  to  London,  and  practised  the  literary 
trade,  which  he  had  chosen,  for  forty  years,  en- 
joying, during  that  period,  a  high  though  not  an 
undisputed  reputation,  and  suffering  consider- 
ably trom  poverty.  His  plays,  twenty-seven  in 
number,  of  the  various  classes  of  tragedies,  co- 
medies, and  tragi-comedies,  are,  upon  the  whole, 
unwordiy  of  his  genius.  In  1665  he  married 
lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Berkshire.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Society  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  members. 
In  1662  appeared  his  first  play,  called  the  Wild 
Gallant.  Soon  after  the  fire  of  London  he  en- 
gaged with  the  kin^s  theatre  for  an  annual  sti- 
pend, on  condition  of  fnmishing  a  certain  number 
of  plays  in  each  year.  At  the  accession  of  James 
II.  Dryden  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and,  like 
most  converts,  endeavoured  to  defend  his  new 
faith  at  the  expense  of  the  old  one,  in  a  poem 
called  the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  which  was  ' 
admirably  answered  by  Prior  and  Montague  in 
the  Country  Moute  and  City  Mouse.  At  the 
revolution  he  lost  his  posts,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Shadwell,  whom  Dryden  satirized  under  the 
name  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  in  October  1682.  In 
1 695  appeared  his  translation  of  Virgil,  which 
alone  would  immortalize  his  memory.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  erected  by  Sheffield  duke 
of  Buckingham.  A  complete  edition  of  his  whole 
works,  in  18  vols.  8vo.  was  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Ballantyne  and  Co.  in  1806.  He  had  three 
sons;  Charles  became  usfaer  of  the  palace  to  pope 
Clement  XI.  and  was  drowned  in  1704 ;  John 
wrote  a  comedy,  called  The  Hutband  hi*  own 
Cuckold;  and  Henry  entered  into  a  religious 
order  abroad. 

Dryden  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  virtuous 
disposition,  but  was  tempted  by  the  taste  of  the 
age  to  write  on  many  occasions  very  licentiously, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  humed  away  by 
injured  self-love  into  rancorous  controversies, 
which  impaired  his  peace,  and  degraded  his 
genius.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vigorous  and 
excursive  imagination,  and  possessed  a  mastery 
over  language  which  no  subsequent  writer  has 
attained.  With  little  tenderness  or  humour,  he 
had  great  power  of  delineating  character,  won- 
derful ease,  an  almost  sublime  contempt  for 
mean  things,  and  sounding,  vehement,  varied 
versification. 

The  dedications  of  Drvden,  though  carried  to 
an  excessive  height  in  adulation,  were  the  vices 
of  the  time  more  than  of  the  man  ;  they  were 
loaded  with  flattery,  and  no  disgrace  was  an- 
nexed to  such  an  exercise  of  men's  talents ;  die 
contest  being  who  should  go  farthest  in  the  most 
graceful  way,  and  with  the  best  turns  of  ex- 
pression. The  common  price  for  a  dedication 
was  from  j620  to  £40,  though,  upon  special  oc- 
casions, a  larger  sum  has  been  given.   From  the 
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leToItttion  to  the  time  of  George  I.  the  price  for 
the  dedication  of  a  plaj,  was  from  five  to  ten 
giuneas,  when  it  rose  to  twenty ;  but  sometimes 
a  bargain  was  to  be  struck  when  the  author  and 
the  play  were  alike  indifferent  His  jpre&ces  are 
pleasing,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  opinions 
they  contain,  because  his  prose  is  the  most  nu- 
merous and  sweet,  the  most  mellovi  a.nd.  generous 
of  any  our  language  has  yet  produced.  His 
digressions  and  ramblings,  be  himself  says  he 
learned  of  honest  Montaigne. 

Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  lord  Bolingbroke, 
happening  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Dryden, 
found  him  in  an  unusual  agitation  of  spirits,  even 
to  a  trembling.  On  enquiring  the  cause,  "  I 
have  been  up  all  night,"  replied  the  old  bard, 
"  my  musical  friends  made  me  promise  to  write 
them  an  Ode,  for  their  feast  of  St.  Cecilia.  I 
have  been  so  'struck  with  the  subject  which  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  I  could  not  leave  it  till  I  had 
completed  it;  here  it  is,  finished  at  one  sitting." 
And  immediately  showed  him  the  Ode  of  AUx- 
ander't  Feait,  or  the  Power  of  Mueic,  which 
places  the  British  lyric  poetry  above  that  of  any 
other  nation ;  for  in  this  ode  there  is  a  wonderful 
sublimity  of  thought,  a  loftiness  and  sweetness  of 
expression,  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  numbers. 

To  the  laudable  industry  of  Mr.  Malone  the 
carious  reader  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
several  letters  from  Dryden  to  Jacob  Tonson, 
and  of  one  from  Tonson  to  the  poet;  which  con- 
^derably  illustrate  the  history  of  both.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  1684,  preparatory  to  the 
printing  of  the  second  volume  of  those  Miteel- 
laKg  Poenu  which  are  equally  known  by  the 
name  of  Dryden  and  of  Tonnm ;  and  is  written 
in  terms  of  great  familiarity,  with  thanks  for 
two  melons.  Tonson's  letter  is  perfectly  the 
Trade$man'$ — pleased  with  the  translations  of 
Ovid,  which  he  had  received  for  the  third  mis- 
cellany, but  not  with  the  price;  having  only 
1446  lines  for  fifty  guineas,  when  he  expected 
to  have  had  at  the  rate  of  1518  lines  for  forty 
guineas ;  adding  that  he  had  a  better  bargain 
with  Juvenal,  which  is  reckoned  not  so  easy  to 
translate  as  Ovid.  Most  of  the  other  letters  re- 
late to  the  translation  of  Virgil,  and  contain 
repeated  acknowledgments  of  Tonson's  kind  at- 
tention. "  I  thank  you  heartily,"  he  says, "  for 
the  sherry ;  it  was  the  best  of  the  kind  I  ever 
drank." — ^The  current  coin  was  at  that  period 
wretchedly  debased.  In  one  letter  Dryden  says, 
"  I  expect  forty  pounds  in  good  silver;  not  such 
as  I  had  formeny.  I  am  not  obliged  to  take 
gold ;  neither  will  I ;  nor  stay  for  it  above  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  it  b  due."  Some  little 
bickerings  occasionally  passed  between  the  author 
and  his  bookseller ;  but  thenr  do  not  seem  to  have 
produced  any  lasting  ill-wiU  on  either  side.  In 
1698,  when  Diyden  published  his  Fablet,  Ton- 
son  agreed  to  give  him  £268  for  10,000  verses ; 
and,  to  cotnplete  the  full  number  of  lines  stipu- 
lated for,  he  gave  the  bookseller  the  Epistle  to 
his  Cousin,  and  the  celebrated  Musical  Ode. 
"  The  conduct  of  traders  in  genend  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,"  as  Mr.  Mtuone  observes,  "  was 


less  liberal,  and  their  manners  more  ruggod  than 
at  present ;  and  hence  we  find  Dryden  sometiiiies 
speaking  of  Tonson  with  a  degree  of  asperity 
that  confirms  an  anecdote  communicated  to  Dr. 
Johnson  by  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  to  whom  Lord 
Bolingbroke  related,  '  that  one  day,  when  he 
visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as  they  were  conven- 
ing, another  person  entering  the  house.  This,' 
said  Dryden,  '  is  Tonson :  you  will  take  caie  not 
to  depajt  before  he  goes  away:  for  I  hare  not 
completed  the  sheet  which  I  promised  him ;  and, 
if  you  leave  me  unprotected,  I  shall  suffer  all 
the  rudeness  to  which  his  resentment  can  prompt 
his  tongue.'  On  another  occasion,  Tonson  hav- 
ing refused  to  advance  him  a  sum  of  money  for 
a  work  on  which  he  was  employed,  he  sent  a 
second  messengrer  to  the  bookseller,  with  a  vny 
satirical  triplet ;  adding,  '  Tell  the  dog,  that  he 
who  wrote  these  lines,  can  write  more.'  These 
descriptive  verses,  which  had  the  desired  effect, 
by  some  means  got  abroad  in  manuscript ;  and, 
not  long  after  Diyden's  death,  were  inserted  in 
Faction  Displayed,  a  satirical  poem,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  William  Shippen,  which, 
firom  its  virulent  abuse  of  the  opposite  party,  was 
extremely  popular  among  tne  Tones."  Of 
Diyden's  prose  compositions,  which  have  been 
published  separately  in  four  volumes,  the  most 
remarkable  are  his  Discourse  on  Dramatic  Poetry, 
and  the  Prefaces  and  Dedications  to  his  vmrious 
poetical  works.  These  are  the  first  easy  and 
graceful  essays  upon  the  lighter  departments  of 
literature  which  appeared  in  England.  Dr. 
Johnson  describes  them  as  airy,  animated,  and 
vigorous.  In  the  Discourse,  he  has  drawn  cha- 
racters of  his  dramatic  predecessors,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  spirit  and  preci- 
sion, by  any  later  or  more  laborious  criticisms. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  lord  advocate  of  Scot- 
land under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  learned  man  of  his  time  that 
maintained  an  acquaintance  with  the  lighter  de- 
partments of  cotemporary  English  literature.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Dryden,  by  whom  he  is  moi- 
tioned  with  great  respect.  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
was  bom  in  1636,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  May 
2,  1691.  The  compontions  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  English,  which  appeared  in  Scotland 
during  this  century,  were  controversial  pamphleti 
in  politics  and  divinity,  now  generally  forgotten. 

1700.  Pub's  Occurrences.  This  was  the  second 
newspaper  published  at  Dublin;  it  was  caUei 
after  the  proprietor,  and  maintained  itsdf  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

1700,  Nov.  89.  The  Merry  Mercury ;  or,  a 
Farce  of  Fools.  No.  1. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  following  lines  upon  a  picture  of  Time': 

"  Yean  are  the  teeth  of  time,  wbich  mtaj  eat, 
And  wear  oat  curious  books  in  manuscript. 
Fire  is  the  scythe,  wherein  he  down  doth  mow 
Ten  thousand  predoos  volumes  at  a  blow  ; 
Blest  printing,  best  of  aU  his  rage  withstands. 
And  often  chaina  lits  feet,  and  ties  his  hands ; 
Rescued  fh>m  whom  ha»  various  anthora  meet. 
And,  all  united,  form  a  splendid  treat. 
So  nnmeroos  Howers  in  one  ridi  noaegar  Join, 
And  still  more  fist^rant  smell  and  brigfator  shiBe." 
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**  Bnucmui  on  booki  when  pnjndice  Indlta*, 
Or  ignonnca  ]ad(e(  of  what  ((eniiu  write*  i 
When  blinded  zeel,  uid  ra^  on  leeming  lower. 
And  Mgot  dnlneae  filli  the  seat  cf  power  i 
Well  may  pore  truth  for  her  hard  lot  repine. 
And  on  her  hand  her  penstre  head  Incline ; 
Well  may  telr  edence  moom  the  (alUng  chain, 
OaodODT  bewail,  and  innocence  complain. 
Who  cmb  the  piea*  with  Hgid  bigot  laws. 
Are  foes  professed  to  pare  xelicion's  cause ; 
And  with  the  iron  hand  of  power  woold  bind 
The  flreebom  ■col,  and  chdn  the  human  mind ) 
Crash  generous  sentiments  before  expiesa'd. 
And  fetter  each  emodon  of  the  Invast." 


Thb  asteitioD  diat  the  "  liberties  taken  by  tbe 
writers  of  joomals  with  their  superiors  were 
exorbitant  and  unjustifiable,"  is  only  an  instance 
of  that  partiality  which  almost  every  man  in- 
dulges with  re^rd  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find 
ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our 
assailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  sufiier  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  executed ;  and  a  standing  army  is  grenenJly 
accounted  necessary  by  those  who  command, 
and  dangerous  and  oppressive  by  those  who 
support  it.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  great 
leviathan  of  literature.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  lived 
at  that  pecaliar  period  when  the  press  of  Eng- 
land roused  itself  from  the  lethargy  which  had 
80  long  overpowered  it,  and  though  it  could  not 
escape  persecution,  for  the  first  time  it  asserted 
its  right  to  take  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Johnson  not  only  witnessed  the  im- 
portant struggle,  but  was  himself  one  of  the 
great  means  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bouse  of  commons  became  known  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  alone  amenable — the  people. 

The  eighteenth  century  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  printing  in 
this  country;  the  exertions  of  the  press,  if  Uiey 
did  not  completely  overthrow  the  enemies  of 
free  discussion,  raued  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
put  to  flight  the  evil  demons  of  tyranny  and  per- 
secution which  had  so  long  haunted  the  dark 
night  of  ignorance  and  oppression.  "  The  strong 
bitfriers  which  confined  tne  stores  of  wisdom, ' 
says  Amott  in  his  Elementt  of  Phytic,  "  have 
l)een  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  overspreads  the 
earth :  old  establishments  are  adapting  them- 
selves into  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  new  establish- 
ments are  rising;  the  inferior  schools  are  intro- 
ducing improved  systems  of  instruction,  and 
good  books  are  rendering  every  man's  fireside  a 
school.    From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing 


up  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  quickens 
and  directs  the  progress  or  every  art  and  science, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  free  press,  although 
overlooked  by  many,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the 
governing  influence  in  all  the  afiairs  of  man." 

"The  utQity  and  influence  of  the  press,  in 
the  world  of  our  moral  being,  is  strikingly  and 
beautifully  analogous  to  that  property  of  the 
atmosphere  of  our  physical  universe  which  we 
call  reflection.  For,  as  by  this  simple,  yet  won- 
derful contrivance  of  nature,  not  only  is  light 
from  the  great  luminaries  transmitted  to  us,  but 
every  visible  particle  of  matter  is  made  by  radi- 
ations, in  turn,  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock 
of  li^ht  and  glory  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
until  earth  is  filled  with  beauty,  and  heaven 
with  splendour ;  so  the  Prett  not  only  transmits 
to  us  from  their  rich  and  elevated  sources  the 
world-enlightening  rays  of  genius  and  science, 
but  even  uie  smulest  radiations  of  mind,  the 
feeblest  scintillations  of  intellect,  are  enabled  by 
its  aid,  to  render  their  minute  beauties  visible ; 
tending,  by  their  infinite  number,  rather  than 
by  their  individual  importance,  to  promote  the 
general  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  society.  Genius  dazzles  and 
delights  us;  but  it  is  the  multitudinous  radi- 
ations from  inferior  minds  which  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  those  ten  thousand  proximate 
objects  upon  which  our  happiness  and  well-being 
in  a  g^reat  degree  depend,  yet  which,  but  for  the 
'  press,'  would,  perhaps,  entirely,  and  for  ever, 
have  escaped  our  notice.  As  without  the  pro- 
perty of  reflection  in  the  atmosphere,  though  the 
glorious  luminaries  of  heaven  might  still  walk 
in  brightness  the  paths  of  their  magnificent 
orbits,  rejoicing  in  their  undiminished  lustres, 
or  repose  themselves  in  solemn  grandeur  on 
their  everiasting  thrones,  cheering  and  delight- 
ing the  worlds  of  creatures  by  which  they  are 
immediately  surrounded,  yet  we  should  derive 
no  advantage'  from  their  existence,  no  delight 
from  their  career  of  gluiy ;  deprived  of  its  aid, 
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eren  the  world  of  light  itself  would  comniunicate 
no  light  to  us ;  nor  the  canopy  from  which  ten 
thousand  lesser  brilliants  now  shed  their  streams 
of  radiance  upon  our  path,  be  other  than  a  star- 
less void,  a  dark  and  gloomy  waste.  So,  were 
the  Tivifying  labours  of  the  press  suspended, 
though  those  mightier  master  spirits  of  our  com- 
mon nature — those  worlds  of  intellectual  energy 
which,  as  it  were,  of  themselves,  create  the  light 
in  which  they  'live  and  move' — might  continue, 
though  withdrawn  from  their  influence  over 
meaner  minds,  to  solace  their  own  spirits  in  the 
unborrowed  wealth  of  native  genius  ;  might 
still  pursue  in  solitude  their  godlike  course, 
levelling  and  rejoicing  in  all  the  delights  of 
refined  and  elevated  intellectual  existence — we, 
who  walk  but  by  their  light,  who  shine  but  by 
reason  of  their  brightness,  and  are  mentally 
visible  to  each  other  but  as  we  radiate  the  scat- 
tered beams  of  Uieir  profase  efiulgence,  should 
soon  present,  in  our  degradation  and  debase- 
ment,' the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  dark  moral 
chaos,  where  every  thing  which  now  instructs, 
and  charms,  and  ennobles,  would  speedily  be 
buried  beneath  an  ever-gathering,  ever-deepen- 
ing cloud  of  cheerless,  undistinguishing  bar- 
barism."— RecoUectiom  in  Retirement. 

1701.  A  bill  for  laying  a  stamp-duty  of  a 
penny  upon  every  number  of  a  periodical  pub- 
liciition,  consisting  of  a  whole  sheet,  and  of  a 
halfpenny  when  it  consisted  of  only  half  a  sheet, 
was  first  brought  into  parliament  this  year, 
though  it  did  not  then  pass  into  a  law.  Among 
the  loose  sheets  in  the  British  museum,  there  is 
one  entitled  Reasons  humbly  offered  to  the  Par-, 
lianunt  in  behalf  of  several  Persons  concerned  in 
Paper-making,  Printing,  and  Publishing  the 
Halfpenny  Newspapers,  against  this  bill  while  it 
was  in  dependence.     From  this  statement  it  ap- 

! tears  that  there  were  then  in  London  five  printers 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  master  printers)  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  these  cheap  periodical 
publications,  which  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  very 
recent  origin.  The  quantity  of  paper  consumed 
by  them  is  estimated  to  amount,  "  by  a  modest 
computation,"  to  20,000  reams  in  the  year. 
Each  of  the  five  printers,  it  is  stated,  "  pays  9i. 
per  week  duty  to  his  majesty,  over  and  besides 
1».  for  every  advertisement  therein  inserted,  so 
that,  by  a  like  computation,  each  printer  of  the 
said  halfpenny  newspaper  pays  communibus 
anni*  to  the  king  the  sum  of  about  £60,  besides 
what  the  paper-maker  pays." 

The  third  objection  ur^  against  the  pro- 
posed stamp-duty  lets  us  into  a  little  more  of 
the  statistics  of  the  trade.  It  runs  thus : — "  For 
that  the  said  newspapers  have  been  always  a 
whole  sheet  and  a  half,  and  sold  for  one  half- 
penny to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  who  are  pur- 
chasers of  it  by  reason  of  its  cheapness,  to  divert 
themselves,  and  also  to  allure  herewith  their 
young  children,  and  entice  them  to  reading; 
and  should  a  duty  of  three-halfpence  be  laid 
upon  these  newspapers  (which  by  reason  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  paper  the  generality  of  gentle- 
men are  above  conversing  with)  it  would  utterly 


extinguish  and  suppress  the  same."  It  is  added 
that  hundreds  of  persons  and  families  get  their 
bread  by  selling  the  publications  in  question. 
Many  blind  persons  are  stated  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed, and  "  divers  of  them,"  says  the  account, 
"  who  are  industrious,  and  have  but  a  penny  or 
three-halfpence  for  stock  to  begin  with  in  a 
morning,  will  before  night  advance  it  to  eighteen 
pence  or  two  shillings,  which  greatly  tends  to 
the  comfortable  support  of  such  miserable,  pour, 
and  blind  creatures,  who  sell  them  about  the 
streets."* 

1701.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  the  im- 
provements in  typography  followed  each  other 
in  such  quick  succession,  that  in  a  few  years 
from  its  fiist  invention  in  Europe,  we  find  printers 
in  possession  of  all  our  common  modes  of  work- 
ing, and  producing  specimens  of  their  art,  which 
even  now  cannot  be  surpassed.  Of  this  some  of 
the  early  printed  missals  upon  vellum  afford 
ample  proof.  But  if  we  have  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  the  quick  steps  by  which  printing 
with  moveable  types  was  perfected,  we  have 
more  cause  to  wonder  why,  with  the  acquisition 
of  moveable  types,  the  art  became  stationary. 
The  transition  from  founding  single  letters  to 
founding  whole  pages  was  so  invitingly  obvious, 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having  been  at- 
tempted, may  we  think  be  more  reasonably 
imputed  to  a  want  of  enterprise,  than  to  any 
ignorance  of  the  perfect  practicability  of  the  art. 

With  regard  to  the  merii  of  printing  with 
stereotypes,  Holland  possesses  far  more  substan- 
tial claims  to  the  merit  of  this  invention  than  to 
the  glory  of  originating  the  noble  art  of  typo- 
graphy. Besides  a  quarto  bible  published  in 
1711,  there  exists  a  Dutch  bible,  stereotyped 
in  folio,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
These  are  indisputable  proofs  that  the  art  of 

*  A  document,  wlthoat  date,  abont  the  beginning  itf 
18S6,  in  the  British  maaenm,  entitled,  the  Cate  of  Uu  Pa- 
per Traderst  represents  that  a  bill  was  then  pending  for 
laying  ;^so  per  cent,  upon  paper,  parchment,  vellnm,  and 
pasteboard,  to  be  imported ;  jTSO  per  cent,  on  EngUafa  pa- 
pers, &c. ;  and  d^i7  lOs.  per  cent,  on  goods  then  in  band 
to  be  sold.  It  is  stated  that  there  wpre  not  then  one 
hundred  paper  mills  in  all  England,  with  the  exception  of 
that  belonging  to  the  company  (what  company  is  meant 
we  do  not  know).  The  value  of  paper  annually  made  in 
England,  at  this  time  was  only  about  jf28,000.  "  The  pa- 
per .makers,"  the  representation  goes  on  to  say,  "aie 
generally  very  poor,  and  now  can  scarce  maintain  tikcfr 
fomilies ;  but  when  (as  by  this  bill  required)  they  most  pay, 
or  give  security  for  the  duty  before  they  sell,  tbis  maun- 
factare  will  be  so  much  lessened  that  moat  of  the  ndlb 
must  be  ruined,  and  the  makers,  witli  their  ibmifies,  be- 
come a  charge  to  their  respective  parishes.  Tlie  same  may 
be,  said  of  the  parchment- makers.  *  *  «  The  printing 
trade  now  consumes  the  greatest  part  of  the  paper  ;  hot  tf 
this  duty  be  laid,  the  consumption  wiU  not  be  half  what  it 
now  is,  few  books  but  that  are  of  abaolute  necessity  being 
now  printed  by  reason  of  the  present  advance  upon  paper; 
much  less  will  they  be  able  to  bear  the  charge  upon  the 
press  when  so  great  a  dnty  shall  be  laid  upon  the  comma- 
nity.  This  will  ruin  some  hundreds  of  bcwkseUers,  btwk. 
binders,  and  printers,  and  others  depending  on  that  tiad&* 
It  appears  that  under  this  act  every  sheet  of  paper  that 
was  sold  to  the  public  bore  on  it  tiie  king's  stamp,  and 
also  that  offices  or  shops  for  the  retail  <A  paper  thus  stamped 
were  opened  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  conunissiooen 
appointed  to  see  the  act  carried  into  effect.  The  ctsmmis. 
sloners  seem  to  have  obtained  their  supplies  of  paper  by 
contracting  for  it  with  certain  manufiictnrers.    Tlie  tws 

grincipal  offices  of  the  commissioners  were  at  Uncotai's- 
in  and  Southwark. 
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stereotype  printing  was  employed  in  Holland 
long  before  it  was  ever  known  in  France.  In  a 
note  to  No.  1316  of  Barbier's  Cata&ywe,  it  is 
also  recorded  that  Johann  MuUer,  pastor  of  the 
German  church  at  Leyden,  had  devised,  in  the 
year  1701,  a  novel  method  of  printing,  which 
much  resembles  the  proceaa  of  stereot^ing  as 
DOW  practised.  This  method  consisted  in  com- 
posing the  page  in  the  usual  manner,  correcting 
It  accurately — securing  the  type  with  iron  ties — 
turning  it  over  on  its  face,  and  then  cementing 
it  into  a  solid  mass  by  means  of  a  metallic  oom- 
poritioD,  or  probably  of  mastic.  The  first  trial 
of  this  process  was  made  with  a  book  of  prayers, 
and  printed  by  W.  Muller,  the  inventor's  son, 
in  this  year.  The  invention  was  transferred  to 
Hake ;  and  Muller,  in  a  letter  of  the  28th  of 
June,  17U9,  mentions  that  he  bad  published  a 
Syriao  new  testament  conjdntly  with  Lexicon 
Luther's  bible. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  inven- 
tion, as  at  present  practised,  Mr.  TUloch,  editor 
of  the  Pkuotophieal  Magazine,  has  given  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  that  work,  the  following  extract 
translated  firom  a  Dutch  writer.  "  Above  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  were  in  possession 
of  the  art  of  prmting  with  solid  or  fixed  types, 
which,  in  every  respect,  was  superior  to  Didot's 
stereotype.  It  may,  however,  De  readily  com- 
prehended that  these  letters  were  not  cut  in  so 
elegant  a  manner,  especially  when  we  reflect  on 
the  pio^pess  which  typography  has  made  since 
that  period.  Samuel  and  J.  Luchtmans,  book- 
sellers at  Leyden,  have  still  in  their  possession 
the  forms  of  a  quarto  bible,  which  were  con- 
structed in  this  ingenious  manner.  Many  thou- 
sand impressions  were  thrown  off,  which  are  in 
everybody's  hands,  and  the  letters  are  still  good. 

"  The  inventor  of  this  useful  art  was  J.  Van 
der  Mey,  father  of  the  well-known  painter  of 
that  name.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury he  resided  at  Leyden.  With  the  assistance 
of  Muller,  the  cle^iyman  of  the  Oerman  congre- 
gation there,  who  carefully  superintended  the 
correction,  he  prepared  and  cast  the  plates  for 
the  above-mentioned  quarto  bible.  This  bible 
he  published  also  in  folio,  with  large  margins 
ornamented  with  figures,  the  former  of  which 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  Elwe,  bookseller  at 
Amsterdam  ;  also  an  English  new  testament, 
and  Schauf's  Syriae  Dictionary,  the  former  of 
which  were  melted  down ;  and  likewise  a  small 
Greek  testament  in  ISmo." 

A  very  intelligent  and  useful  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  wnich  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy 
person  who  make  the  art  of  printing  either  their 
business  or  amusement,  entitled.  An  Ettay  on 
the  Origin  and  Progrea  of  Stereotype  Printing : 
including  a  description  of  the  variovt  Proceua. 
By  Thonuu  Hodgton.  Newcaitle :  printed  by 
and  for  S.  Hodgson,  &c.  1820.  Mr.  Hodgson 
lays  claim  "  to  little  merit  beyond  that  of  col- 
lecting into  one  publication  a  variety  of  inform- 
ation, which  either  lay  scattered  in  different 
works,  or  was  unknown  to  the  generality  Of 


Englidi  readers."  It  is  plain  from  his  work, 
that  he  is  equally  excellent  either  as  author  or 
jf>rinter;  without,  however,  any  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  stereotype  branch  of  the  art.  Con. 
siderable  extracts  are  made  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
from  the  memoir  of  M.  Camus  Hittoire  de  Sti- 
riotypie,  1802,  8vo.  His  exposure  of  the  inven. 
vention  of  Van  der  Mey  mrows  a  new,  and 
much  more  rational,  light  upon  the  subject:  he 
says,  "  this  mode,  which  may  be  consiaered  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  operations  of 
common  letter-press  printing  and  tnose  of  ste> 
reotype,  as  practised  at  the  present  day,  con> 
sisted  in  immersing  the  bottoms  of  the  types, 
after  the  pages  hM  been  composed,  and  made 
quite  correct,  nearly  up  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
letter,  in  melted  laid  or  solder,  thus  rendering 
the  nage  one  solid  mass.  In  this  manner.  Van 
der  Mey  prepared  for  Samuel  Luchtmans,  book' 
seller  of  Leyden,  the  pages  of  a  quarto  and  folio 
edition  of  the  bible,  aaA.  of  some  other  hooks. 
The  way  in  \«hich  he  prepared  his  pages  having 
been  misunderstood,  or  unknown  to  aU  the  Eng- 
lish writers  who  have  yet  noticed  this  subject, 
this  artist  has  been  constantly  represented  as  the 
inventor  of  stereotype  printing,  in  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term,  an  honour  to  which  he 
is  certidnly  not  entided.  The  authority  on 
which  I  faiave  ventured  to  give  the  above  ex- 
planation of  the  process  pursued  by  Van  der 
Mey,  is  a  letter,  dated  Leyden,  June  24,  1801, 
addressed  by  Messrs.  S.  and  T.  Luchtmans, 
booksellers,  of  that  city,  to  M.  Renouard,  of 
Paris.  As  this  letter  is  very  interesting,  bioth 
on  account  of  this  explanation,  and  also  for  the 
notice  it  contains  of  the  works  on  which  this 
process  was  employed,  I  here  insert  a  translation 
of  it  as  published  by  M.  Camus. 

" '  We  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  our  stereotype 
bible,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  offering  vou 
as  a  work  truly  interesting  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  All  the  plates  of  it  are  now  in 
our  possession,  and  notwithstanding  that  many 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed  from  them, 
they  are  still  in  very  good  condition.  They  are 
formed  by  soldering  the  bottoms  of  common 
types  together,  with  some  melted  substance,  to  the 
tnickness  of  about  three  quires  of  writing  paper. 
The  plates  were  made,  about  the  beginmng  of 
the  last  century,  by  an  artist  named  Van  der  Mey, 
at  the  cost  of  our  late  innmdfather,  Samuel 
Luchtmans,  bookseller.  The  same  artist,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
also  prepared  for  our  grandfather,  the  stereo- 
type plates  of  a  folio  Dutch  bible;  these 
plates  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  book- 
seller Elwe ;  and  afterwards  of  a  Greek  new 
testament,  on  brevier,  and  of  24mo.  size,  the 
plates  of  which  are  still  preserved  by  us.  The 
last  work  which  this  artist  executed  in  this 
manner,  was  the  Novum  Tatamentum  Syriacmn 
et  Lexicon  Syriacum,  by  Schauf,  2  vols.  4to. ;  a 
work  sufficiently  known.  The  plates  of  ibis 
last  work  have  been  destroyed,  xhese  instances 
comprise,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  all 
the  attempts  of  this  kind  which  have  yet  been 
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made  in  this  country.'  This  letter  satisfactorily 
explains  the  nature  of  the  process  pursued  by 
Van  der  Mey,  and  proves  that  the  doubts  which 
have  been  expressed  respecting  his  right  to  the 
appellation  of  inventor  of  stereotype  printing 
were  not  entertained  without  foundation.  The 
misconception  which  has  arisen  on  the  subject, 
has  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  incorrect 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  Niew  Alyemein 
Kontt  en  Letter  Bode,  for  1798.  In  the  state- 
ment here  alluded  to,  of  which  a  translation  will 
be  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Pkilompki- 
eat  Magazine,  page  276,  Van  der  Mey  is  repre- 
sented as  having  '  prepared  and  ca»t  the  platei,' 
an  expression  which  certainly  is  not  warranted 
by  the  fact." 

As  far  as  is  known,  Van  der  Mey  printed  no- 
thing else  in  this  manner :  and  the  art  of  pre- 
f taring  solid  blocks  was  lost  at  his  death,  or,  at 
east,  was  not  afterwards  employed. 

1701.  In  Brown's  Hittory  of  Nonoich,  the 
following  notice  occurs  under  this  year ;  "  The 
ait  of  printing,  which  had  been  aiscontinued 
many  years,  was  revived  by  Francis  Burges, 
who  opened  a  printing  office  near  the  red  well." 
A  copy  of  the  list  of  Norfollc  preachers,  appointed 
by  tne  bishop  of  Norwich  for  the  year  1701, 
printed  by  this  Surges,  occurs  among  Bagford's 
collections  in  the  British  museum  ;  it  was  sent 
to  John  Bagford  by  bishop  Tanner,  and  at  the 
bottom  contains  a  note  in  uie  handwriting  of  the 
bishop.  In  a  book  entitled.  Some  Obtervatiom 
en  the  use  and  originall  of  the  noble  art  of  Print- 
ing, by  Fr.  Surges,  8vo.  Norwich,  1701,  the 
andtor  observes,  that  "  the  first  day  that  ever 
printing  was  at  Norwich,  was  Saturday  the  27th 
of  September,  1701  :  and  this  was  the  first  book 
that  ever  was  printed  and  published  there." 
However  coneet  or  erroneous  the  latter  part  of 
this  statement  may  be,  it  decidedly  proves  that 
Surges  knew  nothing  of  Anthony  Solempne's 
previous  printing  at  Norwich,  and  consequently 
attests  the  extreme  rarity  of  those  early  speci- 
mens, even  tipwards  of  a  century  ago. — See  page 
34(),  ante.  In  Bum's  catalogue  for  1827,  (No. 
2088)  occun  a  book  thus  announced:  "  Thomas 
Stackhouse  (of  Norwich)  Mutual  dutiei  of  El- 
der* and  People,  4to.  Printed  for  Edward  Giles, 
Norwich,  1096."  This  book  perhaps  was  printed 
f<yr  Gilet,  at  some  other  town  ;  and  this  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  a  sermon  upon  a  man  executed 
at  Norwich,  which  was  printed  f«  London  "  for 
Edward  Giles,*  bookseller  in  Norwich,"  in  1696. 

1701.  A  printing  establishment  was  erected 
in  the  monastery  of  Sn  aoof,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  near  to  Bucharest  the  capital  of  Wal- 
lachia,  by  Anthimus,  archbishop  of  Wallachia, 


*  He  evens  yearly  with  those  he  Is  ooncemed  with, 
OTUeh  may  be  a  Hrvieeable  hint  to  the  boolisellera  in 
London.  The  pious  snd  learned  Dr.  CoUinp  was  his  great 
Mend}  he  lias  met  with  very  good  enccess  in  his  way; 
tmt  the  booluellars  in  the  ooontry  cannot  in  a  settled  way 
either  mln  or  eniicb  themselves  so  soon  as  those  in  Lon- 
don, in  regard  they  have  not  the  temptation,  nor  indeed 
the  opportunity  to  print  much ;  but  Uiis  is  no  more  ap- 
plicable to  Mr.  Gyles  than  to  any  other,  so  fitr  out  of 
town.  He  is  an  honest  man.  I  know  him  to  be  so. — 
Jitmlon, 


and  amply  supplied  by  him  with  Arabic,  Oieek, 
and  niyrian  types.  Schnurrer,  in  his  BiUiotAeea 
Arabica,  notices  a  Greek  and  Arabic  Bfittal, 
executed  here  in  the  year  1701 .  The  volume 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  John  Constantine 
Bessaraba,  the  waywode  of  Wallachia,  and  by 
him  gratuitously  distributed  to  the  Arabian 
priests.  Schnurrer  states  it  he  tolerably  «dl 
printed;  notices  its  being  a  book  of  extreme  raritr 
m  Europe,  but  he  himself  had  chanced  to  pici 
up  a  copy  for  a  small  sum,  at  a  public  auction 
in  Leipsic. 

1701,  /sn.  1.  A  New  Obiereator  on  the  pre- 
tent  Timet.  No.  1. 

1701,  Jan.  The  Monthly  Miscellany,  or  Me- 
moirs for  the  Curious. 

1701 .  The  Pott  Angel.  Printed  by  G.  Croom.* 

1701,  June  5.  The  Proeeedingt  of  the  King's 
Committion  of  the  Peace,  and  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner and  Gaol  Delivery  of  Newgate. 

1701,  Julys.  The  New  StaU  of  Europe,  hoUt 
as  to  publick  Transactions  and  Learning ;  with 
impartial  Obseiyations  thereon.  No.  8. 

1702,  Jan.  1.  Died,  SAMCELf  Green,  the 
founder  of  an  extensive  iamily  of  printers  in 
North  America.  He  succeeded  Stephen  Daye^ 
as  printer  to  the  college  of  Cambridge,  about 
the  year  1648,  or  beginning  of  1649,  tuid  during 
fifty  years,  under  government,  was  the  manager 
and  conductor  of  the  press  at  Cambridge,  and 
prosecuted  the  art  extensively  and  with  success, 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  college  and  of  the 
London  corporation  for  propagating  Christianity 
among  the  Indians,  he  undertook  and  completed 
more  than  one  edition  of  the  scriptures,  the 
psalter,  a  catechism,  and  other  books  in  the 
Indian  language,  in  the  year  1653,  &c.  an  ample 
and  interesting  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Thomas,  together  with  a  list  of  ninety-five  pieces, 
dated  1649—1692,  proceeding  from  his  press. 
Thomas  adds,  "  Soon  after  his  decease,  the  print- 
ing materials  were  removed  from  Cambridge,  and 
probably  sold.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cor- 
poration of  the  college  owned  any  types  after 
this  time,  till  about  the  year  1718,  wnen  Mr. 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  a  great  benefactor 

*  Some  would  Insinnate  as  though  he  lavonred  the  )a- 
coldtes,  but  I  take  liim  for  a  man  of  more  sense ;  however, 
that  is  no  more  essential  to  ills  character  under  the  notioa 
of  a  printer,  than  the  recommendation  of  an  under  gruom 
to  prince  Rupert,  which  ran  in  such  terms  as  these,  that 
he  was  a  good  churchman,  liad  a  great  value  for  the  com- 
mon prayer,  when,  alas !  prince  Rupert  did  not  want  bis 
liorses  should  be  dressed  according  to  the  Utnrgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  Mr.  Croom  is  a  fiur  dealer,  under- 
stands his  business,  and  these  are  the  life  of  matter.  He 
has  always  been  obliging  to  me,  and  formerly  printed  fa 
me  The  Figurine  Liturgp,  and  of  late  several  sheeta  of  the 
Poet  Snget.—Dtmtim. 

f  Bee  page  4iat,  and  for  Stephen  Qreen  read  Smmei 
Green. 

t  Daye  continned  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  wher«  he  died 
December  aa,  1(168.  Thomas  observes,  that  he  had  wt 
been  able  to  And  but  few  books  printed  by  Daye,  and  is 
no  one  of  ttiese  was  liis  name  to  be  found.  He  gires  s 
list  of  thirteen  pieces  executed  by  the  printer  between  tin 
years  1099  and  l<4t,  among  which  are  the  laws  of  the 
colony,  and  two  editions  of  the  psulmt  in  metre,  trtautoM 
/or  the  w«  0/  Me  tainle,  especially  in  New  England,  dated 
1640.  The  book  is  so  scarce  in  America,  tliat  Mr.  Thomu 
could  only  find  one  copy,  and  that  wanted  the  title-page. 
A  perfect  copy  ii  in  the  Bodleian  Ubiary  at  Oxfort. 
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to  the  college,  among  other  gifts  presented  to 
the  univeisitjr  a  fount,  or  cast,  of  Hebrew,  and 
another  of  Greek  types,  both  of  which  were  of 
the  sise  of  long  primer.  The  Greek  was  not 
used  until  1761,  when  the  government  of  the 
college  had  «  work  printed,  entitled  PieUu  et 
gratuUlio  collegii  CatUabrigientu  amtd  Novan- 
glot,  dedicated  to  king  George  ill.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne;  two  of  these  poetical 
essays  being  written  in  Greek,  called  these  types 
into  use.  They  were  never  used  but  at  that 
time,  and  were,  in  January,  1764,  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  Harvard  hall,  one  of  the 
college  buildines  in  which  the  types  and  college 
library  were  deposited  :  the  cast  of  Hebrew 
escaped,  having  been  sent  to  Boston  some  time 
before,  to  print  professor  Sewall's  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar." Green  left  a  large  family  behind  him, 
and  his  descendants  continued  to  exercise  the 
business  of  printers  at  Boston,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  in  1775. 

1702,  March  8.  Died,  William  III,  king  of 
England,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 
With  respect  to  his  character,  William  neither 
merited  the  encomiums  of  his  friends,  who  have 
asserted  that  he  possessed  every  virtue ;  nor  the 
severe  censure  of  his  enemies,  who  have  dressed 
him  in  every  vice.  He  was  more  indebted  to 
steady  perseverance,  than  to  peculiar  talents,  for 
his  high  mUitaiy  reputation.  He  possessed  na- 
tural courage,  energy  of  mind,  and  firmness  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans.  In  person  he  was 
ungraceful,  his  manner  cold  and  repulsive,  and 
his  temper  silent  and  unsocial.  He  recommended 
the  practice  of  virtue  by  his  example,  but  it  had 
little  effect  on  men  who  were  corrupted  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  former  reigns.  In  excuse 
for  the  intrigues  which  he  entMed  into  to  de- 
throne his  uncle  and  father-in-law,*  a  late  histo- 
rian says,  "  As  William's  heart  seems  to  have 
been  as  dead  to  the  sympathetic  feelings,  as  his 
soul  was  insensible  to  Uie  charms  of  literature 
and  the  beauties  of  the  elegant  arts,  it  is  possible 
that,  while  he  was  guiding  the  great  political 
8;^tem,  he  might  be  led  by  the  illusions  of  am- 
bition, under  the  appearance  of  principle,  to 
think  the  ties  of  blood  and  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance as  necessary  sacrifices  U>  the  welfare  of 
Europe,  and  the  mterests  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. England,  at  least,  was  obliged  to  him  for 
supporting  her  cause  in  a  grand  struggle  for  li- 
berty and  a  protestant  succession.  But  she  has 
dearly  paid  for  those  blessings,  by  being  involved 
in  destructive  foreign  wars,  partly,  indeed,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  supmeness  of  her  two 
preceding  reigns,  but  in  which  she  ought  natu- 
lally  to  have  luid  no  concern ;  by  the  introduction 
of  the  infamous  practice  of  corrupting  parlia- 
ments, in  order  to  engage  them  to  support  those 
wars ;  and  by  their  unavoidable  consequence,  a 
grievous  national  debt,  which  daily  accumulating 
and  augmenting  the  weight  of  government, 
threatens  us  with  the  worst  of  evils." 


*  Jama  II.  died  at  St.  Germaiiu,  in  France,  September 
It,  I7tl,  aged  OS  years. 


William's  death  was  occasioned  by  the  stumb- 
ling of  his  horse,  near  Hampton-court,  by  which 
his  collarJ)one  was  dislocated,  and  a  trifling  in- 
jury to  a  feiihk.  body  brought  death  upon  him 
in  a  few  days.  On  his  left  aim  was  found  a  rib- 
bon, which  had  tied  to  it  a  gold  ring,  with  some 
hair  of  the  late  queen  Mary.  His  last  words 
were,  Je  tire  vers  ma  fin.  I  draw  near  my  end. 
William  expired  in  his  palace  at  Keasingtou,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  and  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age.  After  the  body  had  lain  some  days 
in  state,  it  was  interred  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel, 
Westminster  abbey. 

1702.  Edmund  Bohun,  a  voluminous,  politi- 
cal, and  miscellaneous  writer,  and  licenser  of  the 
press.*  Dunton  says  that  "he  was  our  last 
licenser  before  the  act  of  printing  expired,  and 
he  licensed  for  me  that  remarkable  book  called 
7%e  second  Spira,  and  was  wont  often  to  visit 
me;  he  used  great  freedom  of  speech  as  one 
that  would  neither  seek  nor  dread  the  power  of 
any.  He  once  took  the  Shortest  way  with  tkt 
Dissenters  and  was  noticed  as  a  furious  man 
against  them.  He  has  a  wit  so  pregnant  and 
prompt  to  every  thing,  that  you  would  think  it 
was  formed  for  the  very  thing,  whatsoever  it  was 
he  was  about.  He  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  be 
a  licenser,  for  he  is  a  man  well  skilled  in  most 
kinds  of  literature.  Besides  (under  the  rose)  he 
is  a  pretty  author  himself;  has  written  a  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,  revised  and  enlarged  Hey- 
lins  Cosmography,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  former 


*  Jolin  DoDton  also  characteiiied  tlie  tlixee  following 
licenserB  ; — 

Mr.  Edward  Cook  received  tiis  autliority  frata  the 
principal  secretaiy  of  state,  and  was  a  fit  Ucenser  to  sue 
ceed  Mr.  Fiaier,  for  he  was  no  bigot  tx>  any  party ;  but 
was  tme  and  just  to  cimrcbmen,  presbyterians,  and  dis- 
senters of  all  sorts.  He  was  a  good  lawyefj  and  ftazi^bhad 
witli  a  iarf^  stocic  of  wit  and  moderation ;  he  had  no  nar- 
row thoughts,  nor  no  snperstitloas  oidnions  in  religion, 
and  therefore  as  he  did  not  shnt  himsdf  up  within  a  party, 
so  neither  did  he  shut  any  party  ont  from  him,  but  was  a 
licenser  generally  loved  and  respected  by  all  men :  many 
of  our  city  aldermen  treated  him  with  a  respect  so  peeidiar 
and  generous,  and  he  was  so  well  known  in  London,  that 
it  was  impossible  that  common  artiflce  should  defame  and 
slur  him.  His  cliaracter  was  nnblemished,  his  virtue  too 
bright  to  be  soiled  by  the  liighflyers,  and  his  carriage  was 
very  sweet  and  obliging,  so  that  the  natural  kindness  and 
serenity  of  his  mind  gave  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  book- 
selleiB.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Cook  was  a  very  active  ingenions 
man,  and  had  such  an  interest  at  conrt,  that  he  procured 
for  me  the  royal  privilege  mentioned  in  page  isa ;  and  had 
the  act  for  printing  continued  in  force,  Mr.  Oook  had  been 
licenser  to  this  day. 

Mr.Hiron,  OUT  fifth  licen8er,taadacometymien,aDdan 
air  of  pleasantness  in  his  countenance.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  large  stock  of  learning,  and  a  great  master  of  his 
temper.  While  he  was  very  young  he  bit  natnrally  on  tha 
tme  method  of  study,  and  contraxrted  friendship  with  great 

men,  particnlarly  with  the  earl  of ,  who  obsentnc 

bis  great  piety  and  seal  for  the  chnrdi,  mad*  him  a  licen- 
ser. His  acquaintance  at  court,  and  love  to  liis  stndiea, 
contributed  to  the  perfection  of  his  mind,  and  were  pro- 
phetic symptoms  <^  his  future  eminence,  yet  no  pr^iar- 
ment  or  science  could  divert  liim  firom  the  study  of  him- 
self, as  the  regularity  of  his  conversation  abundantly 
shows.  A  becoming  modesty  and  conduct  appeared  in  the 
tlrst  stage  of  his  life,  and  continue  Uke  a  gnardian  angel 
to  attend  him  to  this  day,  so  that  liis  life  shines  in  every 
part,  both  private  and  public ;  and  though  he  continued 
licenser  but  four  months,  yet  he  left  his  place  with  a  great 
deal  of  honour,  and  never  Justly  displeased  any  man. — 

Ma.  NicHOLETS  was  a  man  of  easy  access,  and  ready  to 
license;  and  that  is  all  I  shall  say  of  him,  for  I  never 
desired  his  imprtmature.  • 
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cania^  towards  disBenten,  I  would  call  him  the 
PhcBniz  uf  learned  licensers."  Mr.  Bohun  was 
a  native  of  Suffolk ;  the  time  of  his  d^th  is  not 
ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  htyTriVrn  place 
about  this  year. 

1702,  Aprit  1.  Obiervator.  Printed  by  J.  How.* 

1702.  The  WeeUyRenumbroHeer. 

1702,  April  23.  The  Form  of  the  Proceeding 
to  the  Coronation  of  her  moit  excellent  Majeety 
QMen  Avne. 

1702,  Sept.  9.  The  Secret  Mercury;  or,  the 
Adventure  of  Seven  Days. 

1702.  Poettad  Obsenator. 

1703.  Samuel  de  Toubnes,  a  celebrated 
printer  at  Geneva,  flourished  at  this  time.  Indi- 
viduals of  this  family  were  settled  at  the  same 

Slace  in  the  end  of  the  last,  and  former  part  of 
Ilia  century.  To  some  of  their  descendants, 
who  were  living  at  Lyons  and  Geneva,  Wolfius 
dedicated  his  Sfontimenta  Typographiea,  as  the 
most  ancient  family  of  printers,  who  were  equally 
distingpuished  by  their  typographical  skill  and  by 
ihwt  personal  virtues. 

1703.  In  the  convocation  of  the  clersy  of  the 
lower  house,  a  complaint  was  exhibited  against 
the  printers  of  the  Bible,  for  the  careless  and 
defective  manner  in  which  it  was  printed  by  the 
patentees.  The  edition  complained  of  was  one 
printed  by  Hayes,  at  Cambridge,  in  1677  and 
1678 ;  and  an  edition  in  folio  printed  at  London, 
in  1701.  The  printers  continued,  however,  to 
print  the  bible  carelessly,  with  a  defective  type, 
on  bad  paper  ;  and  when  printed,  to  sell  them 
at  an  exorbitant  price. 

1703.  A  pamphlet  was  published  this  year 
with  the  following  strange  title :  the  D^ormUy 
of  Sin  Cured,  a  sermon,  preached  at  Michael's, 
Crooked-lane,  before  the  prince  of  Orange ;  by 
the  rev.  James  Crookshsiiiks,  sold  by  Autthew 
Dowton,  at  the  Crooked  Billet,  near  Cripplegate, 
and  by  all  other  booksellers.  The  words  of  the 
text  are,  "  Every  crooked  path  shall  be  made 
straight."  The  prince  before  whom  it  was 
preached,  was  deformed  in  his  person. 

1703.  Died,  Edwabd  Millinoton,  an  emi- 
nent bookseller  and  auctioneer,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  most  of  the  sales  for  above  forty  years, 
and  of  whom  Dunton  says,  he  commenced  and 
continued  auctions  upon  the  authori^  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  commends  that  way  of  sale  for  die 
disposal  of  the  most  exquisite  and  finest  beauties 
to  uieir  amorotoi,  and  further  informs  the  world, 
that  the  sum  so  raised  was  laid  out  for  the  por- 
tions of  those  to  whom  nature  had  been  less  kind ; 


*  He  vu  a  bookseller  for  many  years,  and  now  follows 
VtM  trade  of  lafxtiDg.  He  printed  the  Cat  relating  tx>  my 
second  wUk,  \f1ilch  will  be  inserted  in  the  sixth  stage  of 
ny  life,  revised  and  corrected.  Mr.  How  is  ceDerons  and 
ftank,  and  speaks  wiiatever  he  thinks  j  whi<m,  in  spite  of 
the  liigliflyers,  has  given  him  an  honest  character.  He  ia 
a  tme  lover  of  his  queen  and  oonotey,  and  I  lidleve  wonld 
be  as  wHllng  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  fortnne  for  the  good 
of  either  as  the  honest  oountryman,  or  master  Tntdiin 
Uaiaelf.  He  was  a  great  sufferer  in  Idng  James's  reign, 
and  has  had  the  fate  of  being  a  traTeUer;  but  being  an 
honest  man  at  the  bottom,  he  is  blessed  wherever  he  goes. 
He  is  now  settled  in  Oracechnrch-^treet ;  and,  being  a 
(Teat  injector  (as  we  see  by  the  Loniim  spf  and  the  Oi- 
lenttor,  Ik.)  is  Uke  to  increase  apace.— Dimfoii. 


SO  that  hell  never  be  forgotten  while  his  naxaeis 
Ned,  or  he  a  man  of  remarkable  elocution,  wit, 
sense,  and  modestv;  characters  so  eminendy  his, 
that  he  would  be  known  by  them  among  a  thoa- 
sand.  Millington  (from  the  time  he  sold  Dr. 
Annesly's  library)  expressed  a  particulaT  friend- 
ship for  me.  He  was  originally  a  bookseller, 
which  he  left  off,  being  better  cut  out  for  an 
auctioneer :  he  had  a  quick  wit,  and  a  wonderful 
fluency  of  speech.  There  was  usually  as  much 
comedy  m  his  once,  twice,  thrice,  as  can  be  met 
with  in  a  modem  play :  "  Where,"  said  Milling- 
ton, "  is  your  generous  flame  for  learning  ?  Who 
but  a  sot  or  blockhead  would  have  money  in  his 
pocket  and  starve  bis  brains  ?"  Though  I  sup- 
pose he  had  but  a  round  of  jests.    Dr.  O- 

once  bidding  too  leisurely  for  a  book,  says  Mil- 
lington, "  Is  this  TOur  Primitive  Christianity .'"' 
alluding  to  a  book  the  honest  doctor  had  pab- 
lished  under  that  title.  He  died  in  Cambridge; 
and  I  hear  they  bestowed  an  elegy  on  his  me- 
mory, and  design  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
ashes.  An  elegy  upon  the  lamented  deaUi  of 
Edward  Millington,  the  fiunoos  auctioneer. 

1703,  Nov.  27.  Great  storm  in  England.*  Mr. 
John  Taylob,  bookselln,  in  Patemo8ter-row,t 
having  experienced  a  merciful  preservation  dur- 
ing the  great  storm ;  and  being  at  that  period  a 
member  of  the  (Baptist)  church  meeting.  Little 
Wild.«treet,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  instituted  an 
annual  sermon,  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of 
that  affecting  occurrence. 

1703,  Aug.  3.  Heraelitut  Bideni;  a  Dialogue 
between  Jest  and  Earnest  concerning  the  Times. 

1703.  The  Daily  Courant.  No.  1. 

1704.  About  this  period  the  celebrated  family 
of  printers,  Barboh,  settied  in  Paris;  their  press 
had  been  distinguished  for  correctness  and  neat- 
ness in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cenluir.  At 
Paris,  Joseph  Gerard  Barbou  continued  the  col- 
lection of  Latin  classics  in  12mo.  which  Con- 
stelier  had  begun.  Constelier  had  published 
Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Lucretius,  Sal- 
lust,  Virnl,  Nepos,  Lucan,  Pbeedms,  Horace, 
Velleius,  Eutropius,  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Mar- 
tial and  Terence.  Barbou,  from  whW  the 
whole  collection  grenerally  takes  its  name,  pub- 
lished Cssar,  Curtius,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  Seneca, 
Ovid,  Ciceio,  Justin,  both  the  Plinies  and  livy, 
and  also  some  of  the  later  Latin  authors  in  the 
same  form.  The  present  owner  of  the  whole 
publication,  Auguste  Delalain,  has  added  to 
the  collection  four  volumes,  and  sells  the  whole 
set  of  seventy-seven  volumes,  dune  in  boards,  at 
360  francs ;  bound  at  600  francs. 

1704.    Fbederick  Rothscholtz,  a  book- 
seller of  Nuremberg,  flourished  at  this  period, 
and  acquired  a  distinguished  name  in  the  world . 
of  literature.    The  list  of  his  productions  is  veiy 


*  The  damage  in  the  city  of  London  only,  waa  com- 
puted at  near  ^noo.OOO  sterling.  At  Bristol  it  waa  about 
^SOO,OM.  In  the  whole  it  was  supposed  that  the  loss  was 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  great  fire  in  london, 
1H8,  which  was  estimated  at  ^4,00e,000. 

t  Deals  very  mnch,  and  is  very  honest.  He  la  indos- 
tiloas  and  oUging,  and  his  prlndplea  are  modorate.— 
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extended,  and  many  of  them  display  great  learn- 
ing. Among  them  is  a  work  m  two  volumes 
4to.  entitled  A  tkort  Euay  toward*  <m  Aneiext 
and  Modem  Hiitory  of  Booktellen. 

1704.  The  fii«t  newspaper  published  in  North 
America,  appeared  this  year,  entitled  The  Botton 
iVcii»-£«((«r,  published byauthority.  The  printer 
was  Bartholomew  Green,  son  of  Samuel,  whom 
we  hare  mentioned  as  printer  to  Harvard  college ; 
a  person  of  consideration,  and  several  years  a 
deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church.  Amon^  other 
subjectB  of  commendation  urged  in  his  obituary, 
is  his  "  caution  of  publishing  anything  offensive, 
light,  or  hurtful."-  The  proprietor,  however,  for 
the  fiist  eighteen  years,  was  John  Campbell,  a 
Scotchman  by  birUi,  the  postmaster  of  the  town, 
whose  office,  without  supposing  it  to  have  exer- 
cised, in  him,  the  sharp  intuition  of  his  countrv- 
woman,  the  postmistress  of  St  Ronan's  Well, 
naturally  gave  him  the  freest  access  to  intelli- 
gence useful  to  his  work.  At  tbe  end  of  eighteen 
years  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Green,  and  by  him 
and  his  successors  was  continued  tiU  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  by  the  British  troops  in  1776, 
being  in  later  years  the  organ  of  the  tory  party, 
and  the  only  paper  continued  in  Boston  through 
the  siege. 

1704,  Sept.  A.  Z>t«(i,  Sir  Roger  L'EsTRANOB,* 
who  was  the  first  individual  in  England  who 
acquired  notoriety  as  an  occasions  political 
writer,  and  also  the  first  writer  who  regularly 
enlisted  himself  under  the  banner  of  a  party  for 
pay.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  at  the 
outbreak  or  the  rebellion.  Being  captured  by 
the  parliamentary  army,  he  was  triea  and  con- 
demned to  die,  and  lay  in  prison  almost  four 
years,  every  morning  expecting  to  be  led  forth 
to  execution.  He  was  at  last  liberated,  and  lived 
in  almost  total  obscurity  till  the  restoration, 
when  he  was  rewarded  with  the  invidious  post 
of  licenser  of  the  press.  He  commenced  the 
Obtenator  in  1681,  and  continued  it  through 
three  volumes  in  folio.  In  this  work  L'Estrange 
went  as^ieat  lengths  to  vindicate  the  measures 


•  It  Is  >  pity  Towzer's  old  WoiTler,  Barry  Cart,  were 
not  now  allTe— fat  no  limner  can  bit  his  faatores  so  mU 
•a  ha :  however,  sir  Roger  is  a  lemsriuble  penon,  uul  I 
win  draw  him  ss  well  as  I  can.  Then  to  eome  to  tus  dn- 
netcr,— Sir  Roger  descended  from  an  antlcnt  and  worthy 
SmOy,  yet  I  cannot  make  Us  pktore  like  him  wlthoat 
telling  aw  world  hissMv  is  gone,  and  since  his  weekly 
satire  Is  ftllen  asleep,  Is  no  longer  a  golde  to  Oie  Inftrior 
clergy.  "  Hsik  ye,  sir  Author,"  comes  a  UtUe  piece  of 
cnjie  bozzing  In  my  ears,  "  consider  what  you  say  and 
do.  Thare  li  respect  dne  to  the  tmfoitnnate,  espeelslly  to 
those  who  have  been  great,  and  are  still  men  at  sense  and 
Ingennlty  i  and  besides  you  know  what  he  has  done  of 
nndonbtod  valne.  He  only  has  had  the  rare  happlneas  of 
bettering  some  of  the  best  anthors  In  a  tianslaaon, — and 
his  SflWM  and  Ojtea  will  live  as  long  ss  the  world."  All 
this  I  knew  before— bnt  what  Is  this  to  honesty  ?  There 
Is  the  Jewel.  Wit  Is  no  more  eommeodable  in  a  knight 
than  conrage  in  a  highwayman.  A  man  ttiat  betrays  nls 
Tdlgion  andooimtry  In  pretending  to  defend  it,  and  writes 
looad  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass— fliat  was  made  snr- 
veyorofOwpieM  and  would  wink  at  unlicensed  books 
If  the  printer's  wife  would  but  ■nUe  on  him.  How  fkr 
tids Is  tlw  dtaracter  of  sir  Roger  I  leave  to  his  own  con- 
scienee  to  consider,  and  the  rather  as  he  now  stands  on 
the  brink  of  eternity  (far  he  is  now  above  fbnr  score}  and 
has  bnt  a  ftw  nrianlcs  to  repeat  It.— TTimton. 


of  the  court,  as  ever  were  gone  j>y  any  mercenary 
journalist.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he 
was  knighted,  April  30,  1685;  and  elected  in 
that  year  one  of  the  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment for  Winchester.  December  16,  1688,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  for  publishing  trea- 
sonable papers  against  the  government.  He 
was  again  committed  to  Newgate,March  2, 1695, 
and  from  thence  in  a  few  days  removed  to  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  continued  till  May,  1696. 
He  died  in  his  88th  year ;  as  appears  by  An 
EUay  on  the  much  lamented  death  of  sir  Hoper 
L'Bitrange.  After  the  levolntion  he  was  left  oat 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  it  is  said 
queen  Mary  shewed  her  contempt  of  him  by  the 
following  anagram  she  made  upon  his  name. 

Roger  L'Xstrsf ge. 
Lye  strange  Roger  I 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  also  translated  Eiop't 
Fables,*  ue  works  of  Jotephvt,  and  many  things 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish.  In  his 
political  writings  he  was  so  anxious  to  accommo- 
date his  style  to  the  taste  of  the  common  people, 
that  few  of  them  could  now  be  read  with  any 
degree  of  pleasure. 

1704,  Oct.  28.  Died,  John  Locke,  author  of 
An  Enay  on  Human  Undentanding,  and  other 
eminent  works.  A  more  happy  combination  of 
the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman, 
has  perhaps  never  been  exhibited,  than  in  the 
person  of  this  distinguished  philosopher.  It  is 
scarcely  presumptions  to  say,  that  he  brought  to 
light  perhaps  all  that  is  discoverable  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  Human  Understanding  ; 
and,  while  his  talents  were  devoted  to  a  work 
which  became  one  of  the  hu^hest  ornaments  of 
the  literature  of  his  country,  his  pure  and  virtu- 
ous life  displayed  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  practical  efficacy  of  a  piety,  the  nncerity  of 
which  was  clearly  proved  by  his  efforts,  not  less 
humble  than  vi^rous,  to  shew  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  Christian  system  were  reconcileable 
to  human  reason.  He  was  bom  at  Wrington, 
in  Sdmeisetshire,  August  29, 1632,  and  educated 
at  Oxford,  where,  after  taking  his  degree  in  arts, 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  physic,  and  made 
g^reat  proficiency.  When  lord  Shaftesbury  was 
appointed  lord  chuicellor,  he  made  Mr.  Locke 
secretary  of  presentations,  which  place  he  lost 
when  his  patron  was  deprived  of  the  g^ieat  seal. 
After  the  revolution  he  was  made  a  commissioner 
of  appeals,  and  in  1695  a  commissioner  of  trade 
and  plantations.    He  died  at  Gates,  in  Essex. 

I704,I)ec.  11.  ZMmI,  John  Darby,  senior,  an 
eminent  printer  in  Bartholomew-close,  London. 
In  Februa^,  1684,  he  was  convicted 'of  printing 
a  libel,  called  Lord  Riuiell't  Speech,  and  tinea 


•'  Printed  by  Mr.  QUllflower,  of  whom  John  Duntim 
says,  "  Both  his  eyes  were  never  at  once  from  home  j  for 
one  kept  house,  and  obserred  the  actions  of  man,  wbile  the 
other  roamed  abroad  for  Intelligence.  He  loved  his  battle 
end  his  ^Hend  with  an  equal  aftction.  He  was  very 
testy  upon  some  occasions  j  yet  tfailTing  was  part  of  Us 
character.  He  printed  L'lstrange's  jBt^,  tod  HalUkz's 
AiBttt  to  Ml  ZhmglUer,  and  many  excellent  copies."  His 
■hop  was  in  Wesbnlnster  hail. 
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only  twenty  mailcs.  On  this  subject,  bishop 
Burnet,  in  a  letter  to  lady  Russell,  says,  "  Now 
the  business  of  the  printer  is  at  an  end;  and  con- 
sidering how  it  was  managed,  it  was  dwindled 
to  a  very  small  fine,  which  one  may  well  say 
was  either  too  much  or  too  little.  The  true 
design  of  the  prosecution  was  to  find  me  out, 
and  so  the  printer  was  tampered  with  much  to 
name  the  author."  Mr.  Darby  was  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

1704,  Jan.  7.  A  New  Ohntnator. 

1704,  Jon.  12.  The  Loyal  Observator.  No.  1. 

1704,  Feb.  19.  The  Rexiew  of  the  Affairt  of 
Frfnee,  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  ended  in  May,  1713. 
It  was  during  his  imprisonment  on  a  conviction 
for  publishing  a  satincal  pamphlet,  entitled  the 
Shortest  Way  irith  the  Dtuenters,*  that  De  Foe 
commenced  the  above  paper;  and  afterwards, 
namely,  from  1st  of  Jan.  1706,  a  Beeiew  of  the 
State  of  the  English  Nation.  It  was  originally 
published  only  once  a  week,  but  at  last  appeared 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  minted 
on  a  half  sheet,  or  four  quarto  pages.  To  the 
political  news  and  disquisitions,  was  regularly 
appended  a  short  chronicle  of  domestic  incidents; 
and  the  whole  was  written  by  De  Foe  himself. 
The  work  was  continued  till  the  completion  of 
the  ninth  volume,  in  May,  1713;  when  a  tax 
which  had  recently  been  imposed  induced  the 
author  to  bring  it  to  a  termination.  He  was 
dien  in  Newgate  for  the  second  time.  De  Foe's 
Review,  which,  at  its  commencement  at  least, 
had  very  good  success,  has  been  usually  regarded 
as  the  parent,  and  in  some  respects  the  model  of 
the  Spectator. 

1704,  Aua.  6.  The  Rehearsal,  by  C.  Lesley. 
No.  1. 

1704,   Sept.   10.    2^   Observator  Reformed. 


*  81.  Jama'a,  Jan.  10.— Whereas  Daniel  Defbe,  aliat 
De  Fooe,  Is  chared  with  writlnir  a  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tioas  pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Shortest  Wap  with  the  DU- 
senterti  be  Is  a  middle  sized  span  man,  abont  forty- six 
years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown  co- 
loured hidr,  bnt  wears  a  wig,  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin, 
Biey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth ;  was  bom  in 
Ltnsdon,  and  for  many  yean  was  a  hose  &u:tor  in  Ree- 
man's  yard,  in  Combul,  and  now  is  owner  of  the  brick 
and  pantile  worlcs  near  TUbnry  fort,  in  Essex ;  whoever 
shall  discover  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  to  one  of  her  nujes- 
tfi  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  any  of  her  mtdesty'a 
Justices  of  peace,  so  as  he  may  be  apprehended,  shall  have 
a  reward  of  j^fiO,  wliich  her  majesty  lias  ordered  imvedi. 
ately  to  be  paid  upon  such  discovery.  He  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks  to  the  queen,  stand 
three  times  in  the  pillory,  and  be  imprisoned  during  the 
queen's  pleasure.  This  sentence  was  carried  rigorously 
into  effect.  After  his  punistunent  he  wrote  an  ode  to  the 
piUory,  of  which  the  fbllowing  is  a  portion : 

Hall  Hi*roglyphlc  state  machine, 
Condemned  to  punish  fancy  in ; 
Hen  that  art  men,  can  in  thee  feel  no  pain. 
And  all  thy  Insignificance  disdain. 
Contempt,  that  false  new  word  for  shame, 
Is  without  crime  an  empty  name — 
A  shadow  to  amuse  mankind. 
But  never  frights  the  wise  or  well  flz'd  mind ; 
Virtue  despises  human  soom. 
And  scandal's  innocence  adorn. 

Exalted  on  thy  stool  of  state, 
What  prospects  do  T  see  of  faton  fate? 
Bow  the  inacrotahlea  of  pcovtdenee 
■  Differ  from  our  oontneted  sense  i 
Hereby  the  encn  of  the  town, 
That  fbob  look  oat,  and  knaves  look  on. 


Advertisements  of  eiglu  lines  inserted  for  a  dill- 
ling.  No.  I.  The  eilitors  of  newspapers  often 
berame  the  medium  of  communication  between 
their  advertising  friends ;  and  the  advertisements 
which  are  given  below,  are  not  only  curious,  but 
throw  some  light  upon  the  manneisand  customs 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  early  part  of 
this  century.* 

1704,  Nov.  7.  The  Comical  Observer.  No.  1. 

1705.  Thomas  BallabdvI-  the  first  of  an  emi- 
nent family  of  booksellers,  in  little  Britain, 
who  continued  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
century  famous  for  their  wvinity  catalogues. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ballard  was  thus  characterised  by 
Dunton  in  1705 : — "  He  is  a  young  bookseller 
in  Little  Britain ;  but  is  grown  man  in  body 
now,  but  more  in  mind: 

His  looks  are  in  his  mother's  beauty  drest. 
And  all  the  father  has  informed  bis  breast. 

1705.  Henry  Hesrinoman  gave  £20  to  the 
company  of  statiouers,  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  silver  flagon,  weight  65  oz. 


*  "If  any  Hamburgh  or  other  merchant;  who  sfaall 
deserve  ^SOO  with  an  apprentice,  wants  one,  I  can  help.** 

*'  One  has  a  pert  boy,  about  10  years  old,  can  write, 
read,  and  be  very  well  recommended ;  she  is  wilUng  he 
should  serve  some  lady  or  gentleman." 

"  1  waut  a  cook-maid  for  a  merchant." 

"  I  sell  chocolste  made  of  the  best  nuts,  wiCboat  splee 
or  perfume,  and  with  vinrlloes  and  spice,  ttom  four  to  ten 
shillings  the  pound,  and  I  know  them  to  be  a  great  helper 
of  bad  stomachs,  and  restoratlTe  to  weak  people,  and  I'n 
insure  for  their  goodness." 

"  If  any  will  sell  a  free  estate,  within  thirty  milea  of 
London,  with  or  without  a  house,  to  the  value  of  .inot 
the  year,  or  thereabout,  I  can  help  to  a  caatomcr." 

"  If  any  have  a  place  belonging  to  the  law,  or  other- 
wise, that  is  worth  ifflOOO  or  jf200«,  I  can  help  to  a  cus- 
tomer." 

"  If  any  divine  or  their  relicts,  have  complete  acts  at 
manuscript  sermons  upon  the  Epistles  and  Goapela,  the 
Catechisms  or  Festivals,  1  can  hdp  to  a  customer.** 

"A  fair  house  in  Eastcheap,  next  to  the  Flower-de-lis, 
now  in  the  tenure  of  a  smitli,  with  a  fair  yard,  laid  with 
free  stone,  and  a  vault  underneath,  with  a  cellar  un6a 
the  shop,  done  with  the  same  stone,  is  to  be  sold  ;  Z  have 
the  disposal  of  it." 

"  I  believe  I  could  ftimlsh  all  the  nobility  and  geatcr 
in  England  with  valuable  servants,  and  such  as  can  have 
very  good  recommendation."  ^ 

"  Mr.  David  Rose,  chirurgeon  and  man-midwife,  lives 
at  the  first  brick  house  on  the  right  hand  in  Gnn-yard, 
Hounsditch,  near  Aldgate,  London.  I  have  known  him 
these  twenty  years." 

**  X  want  an  apprentice  for  an  eminent  tallow-dimndler.** 

"  If  any  want  all  kind  of  necessaries  for  oorpc,  cr 
funerals,  I  can  help  to  one  who  does  assure  me  he  will 
use  them  kUidly  i  and  whoever  can  keep  their  corpa  US 
they  get  to  London,  and  have  a  coffin  set  down,  may  have 
them  afterwards  kept  any  reasonable  time." 

"  About  forty  miles  from  London  is  a  schootma^ter,  has 
had  such  success  with  boys,  as  there  are  almost  fatty 
ministers  and  schoolmasters  that  were  his  scholara.  His 
wife  also  teaches  g^ls  lace-making,  plain  work,  raisiBC 
paste,  sauces,  and  cookery,  to  the  degree  of  exactness. 
His  price  is  jflO  to  jf  11  the  year,  with  a  pair  of  sheets, 
and  one  spoon  ;  to  be  returned,  if  desired ;  coachea  and 
other  conveniences  pass  every  day  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  house ;  and  'tis  but  an  euy  day's  Journey  to  or  fren 
London." 

"I  know  of  several  men  and  women  whose  IHends 
would  gladly  have  them  match'd ;  which  I'll  endesvoor 
to  do,  as  from  time  to  time  1  shall  hear  of  sodi  whose 
cireumstances  are  likely  to  agree  i  and  I'll  assure  such  as 
will  come  to  me,  it  shall  be  done  with  all  the  honoar  and 
secresy  imaginable.  Their  own  parents  shall  not  manage 
it  more  to  Qieir  satisfaction  j  and  the  more  comes  to  me, 
the  better  I  shall  be  able  to  serve  'm." 

t  The  original  name  appears  by  the  auction  oatalognes 
tobeBnllard. 
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t705,  Feb.  27.  Died,  John  Evelvn,  a  cele- 
brated and  extraordinary  individual,  who  most 
materially  influenced  the  political  events  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
which  he  was  also  the  chronicler.  He  was  bom 
at  Wotton,  in  Surry,  October  31,  1620,  and 
educated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
BrowD,  in  1647,  he  became  possessed  of  Sayes 
Court,  a  manor  in  Kent,  where  he  led  a  retired 
life  till  the  Restoration,  to  which  he  in  some 
measure  contributed.  At  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Society,  he  became  one  of  the  first 
members.  In  1662  appeared  his  Seidplura,  or 
the  Hittory  and  Art  of  Chalcography  and  En- 
graving on  Copper.  He  was  appomted  a  com- 
missioner for  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's, 
and  afterwards  had  a  place  at  the  board  of 
trade.  In  the  reign  of -James  II.  he  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  lord  privy  seal,  and  after  the  Revolution  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital.  In 
1697  appeared  his  Nvmismata,  or  Diteourie  of 
Medalt,  folio.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  first  who  improved  horticulture, 
and  introduced  exotics  into  this  country.  Of 
his  garden  at  Sayes  Court,  a  curious  account 
may  be  seen  in  the  Philotophical  Traniactioni. 
It  was  by  the  publication  of  the  Sylvia  that 
Evelyn  was  chiefly  known  till  the  publication  of 
his  Diary,  or  luUendarium,  which  begun  in 
1641 ;  his  other  writings  had  past  away,  but 
the  Sylvia  remained  a  beautiful  and  enduring 
memorial  of  his  amusements,  his  occupations, 
and  his  studies,  his  private  happiness  and  his 
public  virtues.  It  was  the  first  book  printed  by 
order  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  composed 
upon  occasion  of  certain  queries  sent  to  that 
society  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.  The 
Sylvia  has  no  beauties  of  style  to  recommend  it, 
and  none  of  those  felicities  of  expression  by 
which  the  writer  stamps  upon  your  memory  bis 
meaning  in  all  its  force.  Without  such  charms 
A  Ditcouru  of  Forest  Trees  and  the  Propagation 
of  Timber  in  his  Afajesty't  Dominions  might  ap- 
pear to  promise  dry  entertainment;  but  he  who 
opens  the  volume  is  led  on  insensibly  from  page 
to  page,  and  catches  something  of  the  delight 
which  made  the  author  enter  with  his  whole 
heart  and  all  his  faculties  into  the  subject.  It 
is  a  great  repository  of  all  that  was  then  known 
concerning  the  forest-trees  of  Great  Britain, 
their  growth  and  culture,  and  their  uses  and 
qualities  real  or  imaginary ;  and  he  has  en- 
livened it  with  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  anec- 
dotes which  occurred  to  him  in  his  reading.  He 
wrote  several  books  besides  the  above.  The 
following  extract  from  the  epitaph  inscribed  on 
his  tomb  in  Wotton  church  yard,  unlike  the 
generality  of  compositions  of  its  class,  speaks 
only  the  simple  truth  : 

**  lAjing  in  an  a^  of  eitraordlnaiy  events  and  revola- 
tfanu,  be  learnt  (as  bimaeir  asserted)  this  tratli,  which,  por- 
snant  to  his  intentloD,  Is  hoe  dedared,  that  all  is  vanity 
which  Is  not  honest;  and  that  there  Is  no  solid  wisdom 
but  In  real  pletr." 


His  son,  John  Evelyn,  wrote  a  Greek  poem,  pre- 
fixed to  his  father's  Sylvia ;  and  translatedRapin's 
poem  on  Gardens  into  English ;  and  the  Life  of 
Alexander,  from  Plutarch.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  few  poems  in  Dryden's  Collection, 
and  died  in  1698,  aged  44. 

1705,Feb.  19.  The  Edinburgh  C(mr«n<,No.  1. 
This  was  begun  by  James  Watson,  who  printed 
fifty-five  numbers,  and  then  transferred  it  to 
Andrew  Anderson,  "printer  to  the  queen,  the 
city,  and  the  college.''  It  was  published  twice  a 
week,  at  the  price  of  three-halfpence. 

1705,  June  9.  The  Wandering  Spy ;  or,  the 
Way  of  the  World  enquired  into.  No.  I. 

1705,  June  12.  The  Whipping  Post;  or,  a 
new  Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  Scrib- 
blers. No.  1. 

1705.  JTu  Ladies' Diary. 

1705,  Sept.  The  Scou  Courant,  No.  1.  Not 
contented  with  having  established  two  newspa- 
pers in  Edinburgh,  Watson  immediately  after  nis 
disposal  of  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  established 
the  above  paper,  which  he  continued  to  print  for 
upwards  of  twelve  years  afterwards.  The  Scots 
Courant,  like  its  predecessors,  was  a  folio  half- 
sheet  in  two  columns,  but  got  up  with  extreme 
neatness,  with  diversified  type,  and  its  price  was 
a  penny.  It  was  the  first  Scotch  paper  published 
thrice  a  week— on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays — and  reference  for  subscriptions  and  ad- 
vertisements was  made  to  "  James  Muirhead, 
the  author  of  this  paper,  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
cofiiee-house";  where  the  paper  was  sold. 

1705,  Nov.  23.  The  Loyal  Post ;  with  Foreign 
and  Inland  Intelligence.  No.  1. 

1706.  The  Dutch  East  India  company  had  a 
press  at  Batavia,  a  city  and  beaport,  the  capital 
of  the  isle  of  Java,  and  of  all  tne  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  from  which  issued 
some  Malay  vocabularies  in  4to.,  printed  by  A. 
L.  Loderus,  printer  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
company,  ana  to  the  city  of  Batavia :  copies  of 
these  vocabularies  are  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Yet  these  could  not  have  been  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Batavian  press,  since  La  Croze,  in  his  His- 
toire  du  Chrislianisme  des  Indes,  relates,  that  in 
the  year  1706  the  Danish  missionaries  instructed 
the  natives  at  Tranquebar  out  of  a  Portuguese 
new  testament,  printed  at  Batavia :  and  a  Por- 
tuguese version  of  the  psalms,  executed  here  in 
1703,  was  in  the  library  of  M.  Meerman.  Ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  the  British  and 
Foreigfn  Bible  Society,  the  old  testament  was 
printed  here  in  the  Malayan  language,  in  the 
year  1744,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  company,  who  appear  to  have  given 
orders  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work  so  early 
as  1729.  An  indirect  insinuation  that  typogra- 
phy was  practised  at  Batavia  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  appears  to  be  furnished  by  a 
Dutch  tract,  preserved  in  the  Fagel  collection  at 
Dublin;  this  piece  contains  an  account  of  some 
shocking  adventures  encountered  at  or  near  the 
island  of  Aboyna ;  it  is  dated  1675,  and  professes 
to  have  been  printed  from  a  copy  executed  at 
Batavia. — Cotton. 
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1706,  Feb.  16,  Died,  Edward  Jones,  printer 
of  the  London  Gazette,  whom  Dunton,  a  short 
time  before  Mr  JTones's  death,  thus  characterised : 
"  His  soul  is  enriched  with  many  virtues ;  bat 
the  moot  orient  of  all  are,  his  large  charity,  his 
remarkable  justice  in  trade,  and  great  Idndness 
to  his  aged  mother.  He  has  got  a  good  estate 
by  authority ;  and  is  dese^edl  v  famous  for  print- 
ing the  Trve  Newt,  and  publishing  the  London 
Gazette." 

On  a  small  flat  stone  adjoining  the  west  end 
of  Hampstead  church,  the  following  inscription 
still  remains : 

M.S. 

EDOARDua  Jovaa, 

later  Trpographos  primes  quondam  ptimulai, 

in  pareotn  iiicntlaalmiu, 

in  amlco8  nunqoam  non  benevoliu, 

eOAlngl  optimiB  fllloqae  chariadmo  IndnlgenUasimas, 

ad  pedes  Jacet. 

Hoc  qnaleqoale  monamentoja  RTlteniie 

ptetatls  testimonitun  'ei^a  ipean:.  matremqne 

ejoa  Jnxta  Jscentem. 


tM.  J.  C. 
^E.  J.  F. 


Ob.  15  ftb.  170«,  Kt.  XLix.*         ixw>«« 

At  the  foot  of  the  above,  another  stone  is  thus 
inscribed : 

Hera  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Johanna  Gatrmr, 

who  died  the  18th  of  Febroarj,  lOgA, 

aged  78. 

In  memory  of  whom  this  stone  is  erected  by  her  son, 

Edwakd  Jems,  printer  in  the  Savoy. 

Immediately  on  his  decease,  was  published 
the  Mereuty  Hawkeri  in  Mourning ;  an  elegy 
on  the  much-lamented  death  of  Edward  Jones, 
the  fiunons  Gazette  printer,  of  the  Savoy  ■,t  who 
departed  this  life  at  his  house,  at  Kensington, 
on  Saturday  the  16th  day  of  February,  1706,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age ;  to  which  was  subjoined 
the  following  epitaph  : 

Here  lies  a  printer,  fkmons  in  his  time, 
Whose  life  by  lingering  slclmcas  did  incline  i 
He  liv'd  In  credit,  and  in  peace  he  died. 
And  often  had  the  ctiance  of  fortune  tried  i 
Whose  smiles  by  varions  methods  did  promote 
Him  to  the  tevDor  of  the  senate's  vote : 
And  so  became,  by  national  consent. 
The  only  printer  for  the  parliament : 
nins  by  degrees,  so  prosp'nras  ifas  his  Ihte, 
Be  left  his  heirs  a  very  good  estate. 

1706.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Schnurrer,  express- 
ed in  his  Sibliotheca  Arabica,  that  the  Arabic 
printing-office  of  the  monastery  of  Snag^f,  (see 
page  086,  ante,)  was  removed  to  the  city  of 
'  Aleppo  in  this  vear,  and  opened  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Arabtc  Ptalter,  under  the  direction  of 
Athanasius  the  Antiochene  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Melchites.  Other  books  followed  in  1707, 1708, 
some  Homilies  of  Atiumatiut  in  1711,  and  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Pialiru  in  1735. 


*  A  dtfteence  occors  between  the  epiti^  and  the 
elegy ;  bat  the  former  is  no  doubt  correct. 

t  The  Savoy,  in  Londoo,  was  formerly  a  magnificent 
palace,  erected  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  it  was  subse- 
quently converted  by  Henry  VII.  Into  a  hospital,  whiiph 
was  suppressed  by  queen  EHzabeOi,  and  ito  remains  con- 
verted into  private  lodgings,  buracks,  &e.,  &c.  Some 
printing-presses  were  worked  within  its  piednets  daring 
the  ttane  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  so  late  as  I74S  H. 
Untot  printed  law  books  here.— i>r.  Cotlon. 


1706.  A  printing  press  was  erected  at  Skara, 
an  ancient  town  of  the  south  of  Sweden,  by 
bishop  Jasper  Suedbergius ;  and  Andreas  KieU- 
bergius,  from  Upsal,  was  the  first  printer.  This 
press  having  been  consumed  in  the  terrible  fire 
which  laid  the  city  in  ruins,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1719,  its  owner  detained  a  royrd  brief 
for  collecting  money  towards  its  restoration. 

1706,  April  20.  Jacob  Tonson  applies  to 
Pope  for  the  honour  of  printing  his  Pastorals, 
from  Gray's  Inn  gate. 

1706,^11^.26.  .Di«(i,THONAsBENNET,who  was 
a  first-rate  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  charcfayaid, 
particularly  noticed  by  the  established  clergr  of 
that  period,  and  by  the  leading  men  at  Oxford, 
as  appears  by  the  controversy  of  Mr.  Boyle  with 
Dr.  JBentley.  He  was,  in  consequence,  patron- 
ized by  Dr.  Atterbunr,*  who  frequently  mentions 
him  in  his  EjnstMuy  Correspondence.  John 
Dunton  says,  "  Mr.  Thomas  Bennet,  a  man  very 
neat  in  bis  dress,  very  much  devoted  to  the  church, 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  Oxford,  and  prints 
for  Doctor  South,  and  the  most  eminent  Con- 
formists. I  was  partner  with  him  in  Lecrose's 
Works  of  the  Learned ;  and  I  must  say  he  acted 
like  a  man  of  conscience  and  honesty."  The 
following  epitaph  is  in  St.  Faith's  church : 

"  Here  lyeUi  the  body  of  Hr.  TIkbubs  Bennet,  dtlscB 
and  stationer  of  London,  who  married  Mrs.  Wlnibrtt 
Whltewrong,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Whltewrong,  of 
Rothavastead,  in  the  coonty  of  Heit&ml,  esq.  i  by  whom 
he  bad  one  son  and  two  daughters;  and  departed  this  TSfe 
August  the  Sfltb,  in  the  year  of  our  Lend  1700,  and  In  the 
for^-sacond  year  of  his  age." 

1706,  Jan.  36.  The  Poetical  Cotmnt.  No.  1. 

1706,  Feb.  18.  The  London  Gazette.  This 
was  the  last  number  printed  by  Edward  Jones; 
the  next  was  printed  by  his  widow,  If.  Jones. 
No.  4303. 

1706,  Sept.S7.  The  Rehearsal  Reketned;  in 
a  Dialogue  between  Bayes  and  Johnson.  No.  1. 

1706.  The  Norwich  Postman,  containing  re- 
markable occurrences,  foreign  and  domestic ; 
printed  by  S.  Sheffield,  for  T.  Goddard,  book- 
seller, Norwich.  This  was  a  small  4to  foolscap, 
for  which  the  regular  charge  was  a  penny — 
but  "a  halfpenny  not  refused." 

1706.  The  CowMxy  Gentleman's  Omramt';  or 
Universal  Intelligence ;  being  an  exact  Register 
of  the  most  material  News,  both  Foreign  and 
Domestick,  occurring  from  Saturday  Oct.  5  to 
Saturday  Oct  13, 1706.  To  whidi  is  added,  an 
Expositor,  or  Geographical  DescriptioD  of  the 
most  important  Places  mentioned  in  each  Article 
of  News.  Printed  for  J.  Morphew.  This  paper 
the  proprietors  are  pleased  to  give  away  on  mis 
day  only,  that  the  design  may  be  the  betla 
known,  and  the  sale  encouraged  as  it  deserves. 
And  as  promotion  of  trade  is  a  matter  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  advertisements  will  be 
taken  in  by  the  publbher  hereof,  at  2d.  per  line. 
No.  1. 


*  Bishop  Atterbozy  preached  his  funeral  i 
has  given  him  a  hi^  chancter.    See  Nichols's  Uttrmni 
Aneeiota,  vol.  S,  p.  7*0. 
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1707,  AprU  26.  William  Pettis  was  con- 
victed of  writing,  priDting,  and  publishing  a 
work  entitled  the  Ctue  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land's memorial  fairly  ttated,  &c.;  and  it  being 
deemed  a  libel,  be  was  sentenced  to  pay  100 
marks,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  on  the  26th 
and  29th  of  the  same  month;  one  hour  at 
Charing  Cross  and  one  hoar  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, with  a  paper  on  his  head  denoting  bis 
offence,  and  to  gire  security  for  his  good  Deha- 
viour  for  two  years.    George  Sawbridge,  the 

Iointer,  was  convicted  of  publishing  uEe  said 
ibel,  and  sentenced  to  pay  £300  to  the  ^ueen, 
and  to  appear  in  all  the  courts  of  Westminster, 
the  said  courts  sitting,  with  a  paper  upon  his 
head  denoting  his  offence,  and  to  find  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

1707.  Mr.  Burton  gave  to  the  company  of 
stationers  a  large  silver  flagon,  64  oz.  15  dwts. 

1707.  The  Miuet  Mercury  ;  or.  Monthly  Mit- 
eellanyfor  1707,  4to.  edited  by  William  Oldis- 
worth.*  In  the  number  for  June,  will  be  found 
a  republication  of  Prior's  iVtit  SrovmMmd. 

1707,  Aitg.  13.  Weekly  Comedy,  or  the  Hu- 
mours of  the  Coffee-house.  By  the  Author  of 
the  London  Spy.  Printed  for  J.Morphew,No.l. 

1707,  Sept.  27.  Obmvator  revived ;  printed 
for  J.  Morphew,  No.  1. 

1708,  March  17.  Rowe's  Shakspeare. — 
"  Whereas  a  very  neat  and  correct  edition  of  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare's  Works,  in  six  volumes  in 
octavo,  adornea  with  cuts,  is  now  so  near  finished 
as  to  be  published  in  a  month;  to  which  is 
designed  to  be  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  tne  said  author,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected.  If,  therefore,  any  gentlemen  who 
have  materials  by  them  that  may  be  serviceable 
to  this  design,  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  them 
to  Jacob  TonsoD,  at  Gray's  Inn  Gate,  they  will  be 
a  particular  advantage  to  the  work,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  a  favour  by  the  gentleman  who  hath 
the  care  of  this  edition."— Ort^na/  Adwrtitement. 
The  work  appeared  in  seven  octavo  volumes, 
early  in  the  lollowing  year  ;  in  the  eighth  num- 
ber of  the  TatUr,  (April  28,  1709)  Steele  highly 
recommends  the  work  to  the  public. 

1708.  Worcester  Postman,  printed  by  Samuel 
Bryan.f  This  is  the  earliest  known  newspaper 
in  that  city,  though  it  is  strongly  conjectured 
that,  daring  the  movements  of  the  royal  army 
in  the  civil  wars,  a  newspaper  was  printed  there. 

1708.  Memoirs  of  Literature. 

1708.  Bihliotheca  Curiosa. 

1708,  Jan.  19.  The  Supplement,  No.  1. 

1708,  Feb.  13.  British  Apollo;  or  curious 
Amusements  for  the  Ingenious.  To  which  are 
added  the  most  material  Occurrences  Foreign 
and  Dumestick.  Performed  by  a  Society  of 
Gentlemen.  No.  1.    It  was  published  twice  a 


*  WilUun  OldisworOl  publlibed  a  volamo  called  State 
Traett,  and  another  entitled  State  MieceUaiw  Poemt,  Sro., 
&c.  He  was  one  of  the  authore  of  the  Eiaiminer.  He 
died  in  17M. 

t  TttOK  waa  a  Mr.  Bntter,  a  bookseller  of  Worceatei, 
about  tbl«  period,  of  whom  Dnnton  thus  chanetcriK*  :— 
"  Mr.  Butter  has  been  a  rising  man  some  time,  has  a  biislt 
tnuie,  and  pays  well ;  he  is  both  an  humble  and  religions 


week,  and  completed  its  career  in  March  1711, 
having  attained  the  bulk  of  three  volumes  folio. 
In  a  letter  (the  present  state  of  wit)  ascribed  to 
Gay,  he  mentions  that  it  still  recommends  itself 
by  deciding  wi^rs  at  cards. 

1708,  Oct.  Mdiriburgh  Flying  Post.  No.  1. 
Printed  by  John  Reids,  elder  and  younger, 
three  times  a  week,  in,  a  folio  half  sheet 

1709.  An  act  was  passed  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,"  in  which  the  printing  and 
reprinting  of  anv  work  was  vested  m  the  author 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  years ;  and,  if  living 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  for  another  period  of 
the  same  duration.  By  this  act  piracy  was  made 
punishable  during  these  times,  by  the  forfeiture 
of  the  books  ille^lly  published,  and  of  a  penny 
for  every  sheet  in  the  offender's  custody^-one 
half  to  the  queen's  majesty,  the  other  halfpenny 
to  the  informer;  and  the  condition  of  diese 
remedies  was  the  eaveas^g  the  work  at  stationers' 
hall.  This  act "  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing,"' also  conferred  a  power  on  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  great  functionaries  to 
regulate  the  price  of  books ;  but  this  was  repealed 
in  the  reign  of  Geoi^  I.  This  act  also  confers 
on  learning  the  benefit  of  a  forced  contribution 
of  nine  copies  of  every  work,  on  the  best  paper, 
for  the  use  of  certain  libraries.  Before  this  act, 
it  was  usual  to  purchase  from  authors  the  per- 
petual copyright  of  their  books,  and  to  assign 
the  Slime  from  hand  to  hand,  for  valuable  con- 
siderations, and  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
family  settlement.    The  claim  of  the  author  to 

Iierpetual  copyright  was  never  disputed  until 
iterature  received  this/atoZ  boon  from  the  hands 
of  the  legislature.  Milton,  in  his  immortal 
pleading  for  the  liberty  of  uulicensed  printing, 
states  as  one  of  the  glosses  of  his  opponents, 
the  "just  retaining  of  each  man  his  several  copy, 
which  God  forbid  should  be  gainsaid." 

1709.  The  earliest  press  mtroduced  into  the 
province  of  Connecticut,  North  America,  was 
set  up  at  New  London,  a  seaport  and  consider- 
able city,  by  William  Short,  from  Boston.  The 
first  book  said  to  have  been  printed  in  the  colony 
is  entitled,  the  Saybrook  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline,  dated  1710.  Mr.  Short,  dying  soon 
afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Green, 

1709,  Jan.  Monthly  Transactions;  published 
by  Dr.  William  King.*  No.  1. 

1709.  The  Daily  Courant.  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  published  daily  in  London,  (Sundays 
excepted.) 

1709.  The  Worcester  Journal  established  by 
Mr.  Berrow,  which  exists  to  the  present  day. 

1709.  Monthly  Amusement,  by  John  Ozell.f 


*  Dr.  vnUlam  King,  an  ingeDloua  and  humorous  writer, 
whose  poetical  and  political  works  are  numerous.  His 
Hietoricul  Accomti  o/  the  Heathen  Oode  and  Heroetit  still 
held  in  esteem.  He  died  December  a,  1711,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

t  John  Ott^  waa  bom  in  Leicestershire,  and  educated 
at  the  school  of  Ashby.de-la-Zouch.  He  was  auditor- 
general  of  London,  and  of  the  accounts  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  8t Thomas's  hospital.  HetranslatedMoliere 
and  other  French  writers,  besides  being  the  author  of 
some  poems.  He  died  October  19,  1743.  Pope  has  placed 
him  in  the  Dunciad. 

■i   E 
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1709,  April  12.  Tatler,  by  IsaAc  Bickeistaff, 
Esq.  No.  1.  This  paper  was  commenoed  by 
Steele,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Bickeistaff, 
who  was  assisted  by  Addison,  and  other  eminent 
writers.  It  was  published  three  times  a  week, 
at  the  price  of  one  penny,  and  reached  271 
numbers,  the  last  appearing  on  Jan.  13,  1711. 
«  The  hand  that  has  assisted  me,"  says  Steele, 
"  in  those  noble  discourses  upon  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Glorious  promects  of  another^  life, 
and  the  moit  mblime  idau  ofreligtoaand  virtue, 
is  a  person,  (alluding  to  Addison)*  who  is  too 
fondly  my  friend  ever  to  own  them."  The  Tatler 
was  essentially  a  newpaper,  in  as  far  as  it  con- 
tained articles  of  foreign  intelligence  and  adver- 
tisements, and  the  only  difference  between  it  and 
the  odier  sheets  of  news  then  published,  was  in 
its  containing  original  papers  of  morals  and  cri- 
ticism— they  being,  of  course,  the  only  portions 
now  preserved. — See  Spectator,  page  696,  poit. 

1709,  Mojf  12.  Gazette  i  la  Mode;  or,  Tom 
Brown's  Ghost.    No.  1. 

1709,  Jtdy  8.  Female  Tatler;  by  Mrs.  Crac- 
kenthorpe,  a  Lady  that  knows  every  thing.  No. 
1.  In  No.  28,  a  wooden  portrait  was  introduced, 
and  continued  till  No.  62,  when  the  title  adds, 
"  by  a  Society  of  Ladies." 

1709,  Aug.  17.  ScvU  PoetttUM,  No.  I.  This 
paper  was  established  by  permission  firom  the 
town  council  of  Edinburgn,  in  virtue  of  the 
plenipotent  jurisdiction  they  then  exercised,  and 
granted  to  Mr.  David  Feame,  advocate,  licence 
to  print  this  pper  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  with  a  prohibition  against  all  others 
from  puhUddng  on  these  days.  John  Moncur 
was  the  printer  of  this  paper  for  Mr.  Feame. 

1709,  Aug.  22.  The  Tattling  Harlot. 

1709,  Aug.  23.  Mr.  Bayer's  Case;  and  his 
nndoabted  Right  and  Title  to  the  Writing  of 
the  True  Post  Boy  asserted.  "  All  gentlemen, 
shopkeepers,  coffee-men,  and  others,  who  will 
think  fit  to  continue  the  true  Post  Boy  by  A. 
Boyer,  are  desired  to  give  particular  directions 
about  it  to  the  hawkers  that  serve  them ;  because 
Mr.  Roper  uses  all  mean  endeavours  to  hinder  its 
lieing  dispersed.  Mr.  Roper,  in  particular,  ought 
gratefully  to  reflect,  that  Mr.  Bayer  has  written 
iSh  him.  The  History  of  King  William,  in  three 
volumes;  seven  volumes  of  the  Queen's  Annals; 
some  other  books;  and  the  Post  Boy  for  four 
years',  by  all  which  he  has  got  considerable 
sums  of  money. 

1709,  Sept.  6.  Evening  Post.  "The  ^;reat 
ezpence  gentlemen  are  put  to  in  buying  six  or 
seven  prints  of  a  post-day,  that  bear  the  title  of 
newspapers,  when  at  the  same  time  any  one  of 
them  would  contain  more  real  news  than  is  found 
in  all,  and  as  a  further  tax  as  well  as  imposition 


•  H  waa  the  iatention  of  dr  Ridiard  Steele  to  bme  kept 
bis  name,  u  connected  wltb  the  Tatler,  a  profound  secret 
from  bit  Mend  Addison,  wbo  was  then  In  Ireland  as  se- 
cretary to  tbe  lord  lieutenant;  but  Addison,  soon  diseo- 
rered  the  aatbor  among  tbe  very  Snt  nnmbers,  by  Steele 
inaertlngsome  remarks  on  VlrgU  wtaleb  had  been  sngg«at. 
ad  by  his  Mend,  and  tbey  tberaafter laboured  Jcdntly  In  the 
work.  Addison's  list  contrtbotion  appeared  on  the  sStb 
of  May,   1701. 


there  must  be  3  or  4/.  per  annum  paid  by  those 
gentlemen  that  are  out  of  town  for  written  news, 
which  is  so  far  generallytfrom  having  any  proba- 
bility of  matter  of  fact  in  it,  that  it  is  frequently 
stuffed  up  with  a  We  hear,  See.  or,  An  etuitunt 
Jew  Merchant  has  received  a  letter,  Sec.  being 
nothing  more  than  downright  fiction;  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  paper  shall  come  out  every  even- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  in  which  shall  not  only  be 
contained  an  extract  of  all  the  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  prints,  but  a  better  account  of  our 
home  transactions  than  has  yet  appeared,  in 
which  there  has  been  such  a  careless  neglect 
hitherto,  that  we  read  more  of  our  own  affairs  in 
the  Dutch  papers  than  in  any  of  our  own.  And 
likewise  those  persons  that  have  advertisements 
to  put  in,  if  they  send  them  by  twelve  of  tlie 
clock,  shtdl  have  them  inserted  the  same  day, 
being  so  short  a  time  that  the  payment  of  aJl 
lost  or  mislaid  bills  may  be  stopped,  whereas  the 
delay  of  the  other  papers  occasions  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  things." 

1709,  Sept.  27.  3^«  General  PosUcript;  being 
an  Extzact  of  all  that  is  most  material  from  the 
Foreign  and  English  newspapers ;  with  Remarks 
upon  the  Observator,  Review,  Tatlers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Scribblers;  in  a  Dialwue  between 
Novel  and  Scandal.  No.  1. — In  No.  12,  Oct. 
24,  is  the  following  remark :  "The  weekly  papers 
being  exceedingly  barren  and  impertinent ;  the 
following  catalogue,  we  hope,  wiil  not  be  un- 
exceptionable to  every  English  reader:" 

MONDAY-a. 

TAe  Dailf  Cmtrmi,  by  Sodnos  Editor,  a  modern  Whig. 
— TAe  Supplemtnt,  by  Jacobus  AbeDlns,  a  Poatactiptoiian. 
—The  BrUM  Apollo,  by  a  Society  of  Genflemen,  consist- 
ing of  Abeanl(;o  Simpleton  only. — TJke  Genera/  Rtmark, 
by  tbe  most  learned  and  laborions  Povens,  Frojectm  and 
Operator  extraordinary. — Hke  Female  Tatler,  by  Scan- 
dilosisslma  Sooundrelia,  and  her  two  natural  Brothers.— 
The  Oentral  Potttertpt,  by  Norellus  Scandaloa,  an  Dbiqai- 
tariaa. 

TCTESDAY— 1». 

Tike  Loniim  OaaeUe,  by  tbe  Oazetteer.— ne  Pott  Man, 
by  M.  Hngonotins  PollUcns  Oallo-Ant^os,  a  spltcMI  Oom- 
mentator.— TAe  Pott-Bog,  vUe  Supplement. — The  FIgimg 
Pott,  by  Bootns  Fhanaticus,  an  Observator. — The  ilencv, 
by  Verbosns  Enthnsiastlcns,  a  Modernist. — Thm  Omif 
Courtnl,  ditto.— TAs  Toiler,  by  Soiptor  Fuiiomis.  a 
Superintendent,  and  Court  InteUigenoer. — The  Btkeartal 
revhed,  by  Agitator  Maiimns,  an  AntedUnvian. — The 
EveTung  Post,  by  Compositor  Fatuos,  a  defacer  of  Laa- 
gnages.— TAe  Whl^ierer,  by  Mrs.  Jenny  Ftivoloas,  a  near 
relation  to  Jacobus  Abellius,  the  Postscriptniiaii. — The 
Poat-Bog  Jwtior,  by  Bl.  Boyeiius  a  ftunous  Veisioiieer. — 
TJk<C<fyXii<e<%«i)cer,byMr.Nibble-new8,  aFBiaemphian. 

WEDNESDAY— «. 
The  Dttilg  Couranl.—The  Supplement. — The  Ohoertmiar, 
Tide  Plyinr  Poet.— The  Oeneral  Remark,— The  Featale 
Tatler.— The  Oeneral  Potteertpl. 

THURSDAY— IS. 
The  aa*ate.—The  Potl-aian.—ThePott-Btf.—7*eFlg- 
iag-Pott.—The  Daily  Coarant.—The  Reaietc.—The  TaOtr. 
—ne  Reheareal  Beoioei.—  The  Evenint  Pott, — The  WUi- 
perer.-  ne  Pott-Bog  Jtmior.—The  Cf^r  bUeKgemeer. 

FRIDAY-«. 

The  BaUg  Ctmra»l.—The  Sapplemeat The  Oeaeral  Re- 
mark.—The  Female  TaUer.—The  Oeneral  Pottter^ — The 
BriStk  Apollo. 

SATURDAY— IS. 

TA«  Oatiette.—The  Pott-Man  —The  Pott-Beg.— The Flg- 
ing  Poit.-The  DaOg  Courant.—ne  Obtervattr,—The  Re- 
view.—The  Tatler.— The  Reheareal  JteoteedL— 3X«  Boenims 
Poet.— The  Whitperer.—The  Pott-Bog  Junior.— The  CUg 
Inielligeneer.  In  aU— 3S. 
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1709.  Cmntra  Tenmorwn;  the  good,  or  ill 
tendencies  of  Books,  Sennons,  Pamphlets,  &c. 
impartially  considered,  in  a  dialog^ue  between 
Eubulns  and  Sophronius.  2  vols.  4to.  Printed 
by  H.  Clements.    Published  monthly. 

1709,  Nov.  Monthly  Amuiement,  by  Hughes.* 

1709.  Re-Tatler,  Tory  Taller,  Condoler,  Tell 
Tale,  and  Whiiperer,  by  Mrs.  Jenny  Bickerstaff. 

1710,  Feb.  1 .  Amongst  the  records  of  the  town 
council  of  Edinburgh  is  an  act  of  this  date, 
"  authorising  Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe  to  prent  the 
£dinburgh  Countal,  in  the  place  of  the  deceased 
Adam  Bog,"  and  prohibiting  any  other  person 
from  printing  news  under  the  name  of  the  same 
paper.  We  nare  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
long  the  independent  minded  De  Foe  continued 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  editorship  of  this 
paper ;  but  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  however, 
that  his  active  mind  was  soon  wearied  of  this 
slavish  sort  of  work.  He  had  been  sent  down 
to  Edinburgh,  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
to  negotiate  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England, 
and  be  appears  to  have  accounted  his  services 
on  this  occasion  among  the  most  important  he 
had  been  enabled  to  render  his  country;  and 
probably  few  individuals  of  that  day  saw  so 
clearly  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  which 
thus  converted  the  two  nations  into  one  people. 

1710,  Charles  Hildbbrand,  baron  de  Can- 
stein,  established  a  printing-office  at  Halle,  in 
Germany,  which  is  called  t£e  Canttem  or  Bible 
ItuHlHtton,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  sell- 
ing bibles  and  new  testaments  at  a  moderate 
price,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  general  circula- 
tion of  the  scriptures ;  and  in  which  it  proved 
so  successful,  that  in  1805,  above  3,000,000 
copies  of  the  entire  bible  and  new  testament  had 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  institution.  In 
the  thirty-fourth  edition  of  the  bible,  printed  by 
this  institution,  an  error  occurred  in  one  of  the 
commandments,  similar  to  that  in  the  English 
bible,  printed  by  Barker  and  Lucas,  in  the  year 
1632.  (See  page  484,  ante.)  By  the  omission 
of  the  word  not,  the  commandment  read,  "Thou 
shalt  commit  adultery."  The  edition  was  conse- 
quently confiscated,  and  judiciously  prevented 
from  lieing  circulated.  A  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  Wolfenbuttle,  which,  on  account  of  its  great 
rarity,  cost  fifry  dollars.  Interesting  accounts 
of  this  establishment  will  be  found  in  professor 
Franck's  Pietat  Hallemu,  or  Abstract  of  the 
marvellous  footsteps  of  Divine  Providence. — 
Second  Report  of  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  App.  No.  9,  &c. 

1710,  March  22.  John  Barber  succeeded 
Mr.  Samuel  Roycroit  as  city  printer.  He  was 
admitted  to  be  printer  to  the  honourable  city  of 
London,  for  which  he  then  paid  for  fees  twelve 

fuineas  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  six  to  the  cham- 
erlain.    His  fee  was  £6  a-year  for  two  suits  of 
clothes;  the  one  for  summer,  die  oUier  for  winter 

•  /ohn  Hofffaes,  poet,  dnunttic  kntlior,  tnd  eaaartet, 
«■*  boni  at  lurlboroagb.  Id  WUtahire,  Jannary  S9, 1877, 
and  died  at  London,  Feb.  17, 1710.  He  ma  the  author  of 
Damaaetu,  a  tricedr,  -which  Ion;  kept  poaaeeeion  of  the 
atage.  Several  papers  in  the  TatUr,  Spectator,  and 
Gnariian,  were  written  by  lilm. 


1710,  March  27.  Britith  itfn-cury.-This  paper 
was  established  by  the  projectois  of  the  Sun  Fire 
Office ;  who  appear  to  have  then  lately  purchased 
the  interest  ol  a  preceding  office  which  had  been 
managed  by  Mr.  Povey. — "  In  a  few  days,"  they 
state,  "  the  company's  policies  will  be  ready,  and 
delivered  gratii  to  all  persons  who  had  subscribed 
to  the  Exchange-House  Fire-office,  and  continue 
to  insure  their  houses  or  goods  from  loss  by  fire 
with  the  company  of  London  insurers,  they  only 
paying  their  quarterage  as  usual."  The  top  of 
the  paper  is  ornamented  with  a  bold  Sun,  re- 
sembling the  present  badge  of  the  Sun  Fin 
office. — At  No.  38,  they  added  the  figure  of 
Mercury.  The  earliest  insurance-office  has  been 
noticed  page  560  ante. 

1710,  April  28.  IHed,  Thomas  Bettertom, 
a  famous  actor  in  Shakspeare's  principal  charac- 
ters, as  Hamlet,  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur. 
He  was  bom  at  Westminster,  August  1 1,  1635, 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  bookseller,  and 
then  took  to  the  stage.  In  1656,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  company  of  sir  William 
Davenant  In  1695  he  opened  a  new  plavhouse 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  but  his  scheme  aid  not 
answer.  He  was  the  author  of  some  dramatic 
pieces.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  taking  im- 
proper means  to  repel  the  gout  from  his  feet. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

17\0,  March.  Tit /or  Tot,  by  John  Partridge. 

1710,  April  1.  Northern  Taller,  No.  1.  The 
arbitrary  injunction  of  the  town  council  of  the 
city  of  £dinburgh,  with  regard  to  newspapers, 
already  noticed,  did  not  prevent  other  news- 
mongers from  starting  up.  The  Northern  Taller 
was  printed  by  John  Bieid  for  Samuel  Colvil, 
and  published  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

1710,  May  22.  Moderator,  No.  1. 

1710,  Aug.  3.  Hxaminer,  or  Remarks  upon 
Papers  and  Occurrences,  No.  1. 

1710,  Aug.  21.  Vitioru  of  Sir  Heitter  SyUy. 

1710,  S^l.  2.  The  Examiner,  No.  1.  This 
was  another  newspaper  from  the  busy  press  of 
James  Watson  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  issued 
weekly,  and  after  the  two  first  numbers  had  ap- 
pearea,  it  was  transferred  to  London,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  printed  in  Edinburgh,  by  Watson, 
until  the  year  1715,  when  it  was  stopped.  The 
Examiner  was  entirely  different  in  its  character 
from  that  of  any  other  newspaper  that  had  be- 
fore been  seen  in  Britain  or  elsewhere.  Each 
number  consisted  solely  of  a  political  essay  or 
commentary,  in  which  are  diq>layed  a  minute 
acquiuntance  with  the  political  condition  and 
ootemporaneous  literature  of  Europe,  all  which 
are  discussed  with  great  freedom  and  boldness. 

1710,  Sept.  14.  Whig  Examiner,  No.  1. 

1710,  Oct.  6.  Medleu,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Whi^ 
Examiner,  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,*  No.  1. 

1710.  The  Taller,  anonymous. 

1710.  Annotation*  on  the  Tatler,  by  W.  Wag- 
staff.    [Oldisworth.] 


•  John  Oldmlzon,  a  political  writer  and  hiatorian,  was 
bom  near  Bridgewater  in  Suiuemetohire,  and  died  Joly  g, 
174a.  He  wrote  a  Hittorg^lhe  SteuarU,  folio,  a  Volume 
Hf  Poemt,  8vo.,  tiie  Hfe  if  Qtwen  Atuu,  and  other  works. 
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1711,  Jan.  6.  Christopher  Batsman,  a 
celebrated  bookseller  who  lived  in  Little  Britain, 
and  dealt  principally  in  old  books,  is  mentioned 
by  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  of  this  date :  "  I 
went  to  Bateman's,  the  bookseller,  and  laid  out 
eight  and  forty  shillings  for  books.  I  bought 
three  little  Tolumes  of  Litcian,  in  French, 
for  our  Stella."  John  Dunton,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Bateman,  says, "  There  are  very  few  booksellers 
in  England  (if  any)  that  understand  books  better 
than  Mr.  Bateman,  nor  does  his  diligence  and 
industry  come  short  of  his  knowledge.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  reputation  and  honesty,  and  is  the 
son  of  that  famous  Bateman,  who  got  an  alder- 
man's state  by  bookselling."  It  was  said  that  he 
would  never  suffer  any  person  whatever  to  look 
into  one  book  in  his  shop ;  and  when  asked  a 
reason  for  it,  would  say,  I  suppose  you  may  be 
a  physician  or  an  author,  and  want  some  recipe 
or  quotation ;  and  if  you  buy  it,  I  will  engage 
it  to  be  perfect  before  you  leave  me,  but  not 
after;  as  I  have  suffered  by  leaves  being  torn 
out,  and  the  books  returned,  to  my  very  great 
loss  and  prejudice. 

1711,  March  1.  Spectator,  No.  1.  This  was 
printed  in  the  same  form,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  the  Tader,  and  supported  by  the  same  able 
contributors,  but  was  altogether  a  work  of  far 
more  elevated  pretensions  than  its  predecessor. 
The  parsigraphs  of  news  were  discarded ;  and 
many  articles  of  sound  and  generous  criticism 
were  introduced,  which  had  for  their  object  to 
direct  the  public  attention  to  splendid  produc- 
tions of  literature,  such  as  Milton's  Paradite 
Lott,  which  had  been  neglected  amidst  the 
heartless  corruption  that  disgraced  the  age  of 
Charles  II.  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  these 
essays,  and  of  the  rise  of  periodical  papers  is  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted.  "To  teach  the  minuter 
decencies   and   inferior  duties,  to  regulate  the 

Sractice  of  daily  conversation,  to  correct  those 
epravities  which  are  rather  ridiculvus  than  cri- 
minal, and  remove  those  grievances  which,  if 
they  produce  no  lasting  calamities,  impress 
hourly  vexation,  was  first  attempted  in  Italy, 
by  Casa,  in  his  Book  of  Mannert,  and  Castig- 
lione  in  his  Courtier,  two  books  yet  celebrated 
in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance.  This  species 
of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  ad- 
vanced, by  the  French,  among  whom  La  JBniy- 
ere's  Manners  of  the  Age,  though  written  without 
connexion,  deserves  great  praise.  Before  the 
Taller  and  Spectator,  if  the  writers  for  the  theatre 
lue  excepted,  England  had  no  masters  of  common 
life.  No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform 
either  the  savag^ness  of  neglect  or  the  imperti- 
nence of  civility,  to  teach  when  to  speak  or  to 
be  silent,  how  to  refuse  or  how  to  comply.  We 
wanted  not  books  to  teach  us  more  important 
duties,  and  to  settle  opinions  in  philosophy  or 
politics ;  but  no  arbiter  elagantiarum,  a  judge  of 
propriety,  was  yet  wanting,  who  should  survey 
the  track  of  daily  conversation,  and  free  it  from 
thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease  the  passer, 
though  they  do  not  wound.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  publication 


of  short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  sta^,  bat 
amusement.  If  the  subject  be  slight,  the  tremtise 
likewise  is  short.  The  busy  may  find  time,  and 
the  idle  may  find  patience.  The  Toiler  and 
Spectator  reduced,  like  Casa,  the  unsettled 
practice  of  daily  intercourse  to  propriety  and 
politeness;  and,  like  Bniyere,  exhibited  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  age.  Bnt  to  say 
that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  emi- 
nent wnters  is  to  give  them  but  a  small  part  of 
their  due  praise ;  uiey  superadded  literature  and 
criticism,  and  sometimes  towered  far  above  their 
predecessors,  and  taught  with  justness  of  argu- 
ment and  dignity  of  language  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  and  sublime  truths." 

The  Taller  and  Spectator  were  the  first  at- 
tempt made  in  England,  or  any  other  country, 
to  instruct  and  amuse  unlearned  readers  by  short 
papers,  appearing  at  stated  intervals,  and  sold  at 
a  cheap  rate.  The  object  of  these  writers  was 
"  to  bring  philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries, 
schools,  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  as- 
semblies, at  tea-tables  and  at  coffee-houses." 

Gay,  who  lived  at  this  period,  speaking  of 
Isaac  Bickerstaff  (the  assumed  name  of  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Taller,)  says,  "  It  is  incredible  to 
conceive  the  effects  his  writings  have  had  on 
the  town  ;  how  many  thousand  follies  they  have 
either  quite  banished  or  given  a  very  great  check 
to  ;  how  much  countenance  they  have  added  to 
virtue  and  religion ;  how  many  people  they  hare 
rendered  happy  by  showing  that  it  was  their 
own  fault  if  they  were  not  so  ;  and  lastly,  how 
entirely  they  have  convinced  our  fops  and  young 
fellows  of  the  value  and  advantages  of  learning." 

Dr.  Drake,  in  his  admirable  essays*  npon 
periodical  publications,  observes,  that  "The 
invention  or  a  paper  calculated  for  general  in- 
struction and  entertainment,  abounding  in  ele- 
gant literature,  appearing  periodically,  and 
forming  a  whole  under  an  assumed  name  and 
character,  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  country,  and  confers  on  it  no  small  degree 
of  honour.  The  Taller  presented  to  Europe,  in 
1709,  the  first  legitimate  model.  Some  years 
previous,  indeed,  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
there  appeared  several  political,  controveisial, 
and  theological  periodical  papers,  the  offspring 
of  faction  and  polemics,  insulated,  devoid  (MT 
character,  unity,  or  sound  literature,  and  whi<^ 
seem  to  have  been  founded,  with  scarcely  any 
improvement,  upon  the  common  newspapers  of 
the  day. 

"  To  correct  ludicrous  folly,  however,  by  ridi- 
cule, to  regulate  the  decencies  and  duties  of 
mutual .  intercourse  and  conversation,  to  abash 
vice,  to  encourage  literature,  and  to  attain 
variety  by  multiplicity  of  subject,  had  been  the 
aim  of  many  writers  in  vanous  nations  long 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  the  Taller.  These  pro- 
ductions were  either  dissertations,  dialogues,  or 
unconnected  essays,  published  in  volumes,  and 
totally  wanting  that  peculiar  form  and 


*  Buaf,'BiagrvUettl,  CriHeal,  omT  A Mnirai,  jOfliv. 
Uve  nf  the  ToUer,  ^tetotor,  mad  Otmrdiam.  Br  Nattea 
Drake,  M.D.  in  three  vols,  foolaoap  Svo.    London,  1*14. 
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tion,  that  dnunatic  cast  and  union  which  have 
rendered  the  genuine  periodical  paper  so  singu- 
larly interesting. 

"  A  series  of  papers  thus  constituted,  and 
forming  a  whole,  replete  with  wit,  fancy,  and 
instruction,  has  been  proved  by  long  experience 
not  only  the  most  useful  but  the  most  interesting 
and  popular  of  publications.  Each  sex,  every 
rank,  and  ereiy  stage  of  society  hare  been  alike 
amused  and  benefited  by  these  productions. 
Courtesy,  etiquette,  and  dress,  as  well  as  morals, 
criticism,  and  philosophy,  have  learnt  to  obey 
their  dictates ;  and  many  important  truths,  many 
sage  lessons  for  life,  have,  by  approaching  under 
the  disguise  of  a  trivial  and  luhionable  topic, 
found  tneir  way  to,  and  made  their  due  impres- 
sion upon,  those  whom  no  other  channel  could 
reach. 

The  SpeettUor  appeared  daily  (Sundars  ex- 
cepted) and  gained  so  much  on  the  public  lavour, 
that  Addison's  friend,  Tickle,  says  that  the  sale 
frequently  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  copies. 
This  statement,  however,  is  evidently  exagge- 
rated. Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  the  publisher,  at 
the  Dolphin,  in  Little  Britain,  stated  in  the  tenth 
number,  that  the  sale  had  already  reached  three 
thousand  a-day,  and  it  seems  questionable  if  it 
ever  exceeded  that  number.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
"  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the  sale  may  be 
calculated  by  the  produce  of  the  tax,  related  in 
the  last  number  to  produce  more  than  JG20  per 
week,  and  therefore  stated  at  £21,  or  £3  10<. 
a-day ;  this,  at  a  halfpenny  a  paper,  will  give 
1680  for  the  daily  number."  Johnson  ought  to 
have  considered,  however,  that  this  calculation 
was  founded  upon  the  average  sale,  after  the 
imposition  of  the  halfpenny  tax,  by  which  the 
Spectator  vras  at  once  reduced  one  half.  The 
last  untaxed  number  appeared  on  the  31st  July, 
1712,  and  intimation  is  therein  given,  that  the 
price  would  thereafter  be  twopence — one  addi- 
tional halfpennv  to  pay  for  the  stamp,  the  other 
to  compensate  tor  the  reduced  circulation.  The 
Spectator  was  the  only  publication  that  ven- 
tured to  double  its  price. 

1711.  Died,  Thomas  James,  a  noted  printer 
in  London,  who  was  thus  characterised  by  Dun- 
ton.  "  He  is  a  man  that  reads  much,  knows  his 
business  very  well,  and  is  extremely  obliging 
to  his  customers,  and  is  something  the  better 
known  for  being  husband  to  that  she-state  poli- 
tician Mrs.  Eleanor  James."  This  Mis.  Eleanor 
James  was  a  very  extraordinary  character,  a 
mixture  of  benevolence  and  madness ;  an  asser- 
tion that  a  perusal  of  her  letters  will  fully  justify. 
The  two  following  are  entitled, — 

Mn.  Jameft  Advice  to  all  Printers  in  general. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  element  of  Printing  above 
forty  years,  and  I  have  a  great  love  for  it,  and 
am  a  well-wisher  to  all  that  lawfully  move 
therein,  and  especially  to  you  that  are  masters ; 
therefore  I  would  have  you  wise  and  j\i8t,  and 
not  willingly  break  the  laws  of  God  nor  man, 
but  that  you  would  do  by  all  men  as  yon  would 


derire  they  should  do  by  you :  and  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  great  charge  in  bringing  up  of 
servants  in  the  art  of  printing;  ndther  can  you 
be  insensible  how  remiss,  provoking,  and  waste- 
ful some  servants  are,  especially  when  they  are 
encouraged  therein,  by  the  unjust  hope  of  getting 
away  from  their  masters,  and  having  over-work 
from  other  masters  that  have  not  had  the  charge 
and  trouble  of  bringing  them  up,  which  is  too 
frequently  practised  among  yon,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  trade  in  general,  and  the  spoiling  of  youth. 
For  when  a  boy  has  served  half  his  time,  and 
has  gained  some  experience  in  his  trade,   he 

Eresently  begins  to  set  up  for  conditions  with 
is  master;  then  he  will  not  work  unless  he  has 
so  much  for  himself,  and  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleases,  which  if  his  master  denies,  he  then 
strives  to  vex  his  master,  and  waste  his  time  and 
goods ;  and  then  when  he  beats  him,  away  he 
runs  with  great  complaints,  when  the  master  is 
all  the  while  the  sufferer;  and  it  is  no  wonder  to 
hear  a  boy  that  wants  an  honest  principle  to  do 
his  own  duty,  rail  against  and  bely  his  master 
and  mistress;  for  he  thinks  to  excuse  himself 
by  blackening  them.  Now  I  would  have  this 
gnaX  evil  prevented,  and  that  you  may  easily  do, 
u  you  will  resolve  to  take  no  man's  servant  from 
him,  and  then  a  master  may  (as  he  ought)  have 
the  benefit  of  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  make 
him  amends  for  his  trouble  and  charge,  which  is 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  good  men. 
For  if  it  should  happen,  that  an  apprentice  by 
any  trick  should  get  away  from  his  master,  I 
would  not  have  you  give  any  encouragements,  as 
money,  but  that  he  serve  the  term  of  his  inden- 
ture as  an  apprentice  without;  for  giving  him 
money  makes  him  a  journeyman  before  his 
time :  for  indeed,  if  there  be  any  consideration, 
it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  master  that  had  the 
trouUe  and  charge  of  bringing  him  up;  and  who 
will  serve  seven  or  eight  years,  if  they  can  get  off 
before  P  For  besides,  boys  will  have  a  thousand 
tricks  to  provoke  their  masters  to  anger,  in  trifling 
away  their  time,  and  flinging  their  houses  into 

Sie,  except  their  masters  will  be  under  con- 
itions  to  give  them  encouragements,  and  to 
give  that  libertr  to  go  where  they  will,  and  have 
money  to  spena,  and  this  is  to  make  the  master 
the  servant  and  the  boy  the  master ;  therefore, 
pray,  brother,  do  not  he  guilty  in  destroying  of 
youth,  for  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  trade.  I 
desire  tou  to  take  care  not  to  bind  any  boy 
except  ne  be  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the 
fewer  the  better.  So  I  rest  your  sister  and  souls' 
well-wisher.  Elianor  James." 

"Now  to  you,  journeymen ;  you  are  mv  bro- 
thers, for  my  husband  was  a  journeyman  before 
he  was  a  master,  and  therefore  I  wish  you  well: 
and  take  care  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  any  ill 
thing,  as  shewing  servants  any  ill  examples,  and 
jiving  bad  counsels;  for  if  you  should,  you 
would  be  like  Judas,  in  betraying  your  master 
that  employs  you ;  for  sober  men,  they  scorn  to 
be  guilty  of  this  crime;  but  for  you  of  the 
worser  sort,  you  are  like  devils,  for  you  study 
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hoyi  to  do  all  manner  of  miscbief  to  a  good 
husbaiid,  for  you  hate  them  because  they  are 
better  thanjyounelf :  had  not  you  better  imitate 
them,  and  prav  to  God  to  make  you  like  them  ? 
For  what  benefit  have  you  in  starving  your  wives 
and  children,  and  maJdng  yourselves  sots  only 
fit  for  hell?  Pray,  brothers,  mend  your  faults, 
and  pray  to  God  to  give  you  repentance,  and  to 
mend  for  the  time  to  come,  that  you  may  be 
reconciled  to  God  and  man,  which  I  heartily 
wish.  Elianor  James." 

Mrs.  James,  at  her  death,  was  a  generous 
benefactress  to  the  church  of  St.  Bene't,  Paul's- 
wharf,  where  she  gave  some  plate ;  and  on  a 
tablet  in  that  church  is  this  inscription : 

Anao  1710,  Mrs.  Hlnor  James,  to  prevent  (candkl,  lia* 
thought  lit  to  erect  this  tablet  to  —Xmj  the  world  what  she 
has  given  to  her  childien  since  her  hosbuid's  death. 

And  then  follow  several  sums,  amounting  to  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  with  the  dates  annexed, 
which  were  divided  between  her  daughters  Ilive 
and  Saunders ;  and  a  lease  for  23  years,  worth 
j£26  a-year. 

On  another  tablet : 

Anno  17IS.  Mis.  Elinor  James  did,  in  her  life^me' 
(ive  to  tba  pariah  of  St.  Benedict,  Paul's-whsif,  for  the 
nse  of  the  Oonununlon-table,  a  large  basin  ftirbelowed 
and  gUt,  wdghing  (5  oz.— a  large  dish,  embossed  and  gilt, 
40  oz.— a  large  salver,  fiirbelowed  and  gilt,  41  oz.— apair 
of  embossed  candlesticks  and  sockets,  SO  oz.— a  small 
dish,  embossed  and  gilt,  7  oz.— a  salver  of  18  oz.  and  two 
others  of  14  oz.  each— one  chsllee,  with  a  patten,  8  oz. — 
and  two  chalices  without  pattens,  besides  several  other 
articles,  and  an  embroidered  valance  for  the  pnlpit. 

In  the  library  of  Sioa  collM^e  are  portraits  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  Mr.  George  James; 
and  of  bis  great-grandfather;  which  Mr.  Mal- 
colm thus  describe : 

Thomas  James,*  8.T.P.  10*7;  St.  i7 1  llrst  keeper  of  the 
Bodldaa  Ubrarv  at  Oxford.  Given  by  his  grandson's  wife. 
A  florid  countenance,  fdU  fhce,  and  white  beard.  Dretsed 
In  a  Uad  gown,  cap,  and  mfT. 

Thomas  James,  Tjrpogs.;  presented  by  his  wifej  a  half- 
length  picture,  seateH  in  a  chair,  the  legs  and  arms  of 
wl&h  an  spiral.  He  has  a  st«m  thin  visage ;  his  hair 
brown,  and  part  grey,  and  a  white  beard.  His  dress  la  a 
looae  white  gown,  over  an  embroidered  coat  j  laced  band 
and  ruffles,  andUackc^. 

Mr.  Thomas  James  had  left  his  books  by  will 
to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Sion  college  were  indebted  to  his 
widow  for  giving  them  the  preference. 

1711,  May  3.  Died,  Richard  Crmwell,  an 
eminent  bookseUer  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard. 
John  Dunton  places  him  at  the  head  of  the 
mo6t  eminent  of  the  profession  in  the  three  king- 
doms. "Mr.  Richud  Chiswell  well  deserves 
the  title  of  Metropolitan  bookseller  of  England, 
if  not  of  all  the  world.  His  name  at  the  Ixtttom 
of  a  title-page  does  sufficiently  recommend  the 
book.  He  has  not  been  known  to  print  either  a 
bad  book,  or  on  bad  paper.    He  is  admirably 


*  See  a  short  notloe  of  him  at  page  4M,  ante. 


well  qualified  for  his  business,  and  knows  how 
to  value  a  copy  according  to  its  worth ;  witness 
the  purchase  he  has  made  of  archbishop  Tillot- 
son's  8vo.  sermons.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  diiectois  of  the  bank  in  Uie  ori^- 
nal  charter,  and  was  buried  in  that  church,  with  | 
the  following  epitaph. 

Ma.  RicHABD  Chiswxll,  a  noted  booksdier  in  K. 
Fanl's  dmreh-yaid,  lies  buried  in  the  ncrOi  slale  at  this 
cfaurdi ;  and  also  Us  father  and  mother,  JiAn  and  Maisa- 
ret  Chiswell)  and  Us  llrst  wife,  Sarah,  danghtar  of  Jota 
King;  and  alio  five  diildren,  who  died  rcmag.  whom  he 
had  D7  Mirv,  daoghlvr  of  Richard  RoystoD,  bockaeila', 
who  lies  buried  in  Christ  church,  London,  by  whcsn  he 
had  likewise  three  sons  more ;  John,  who  died  in  India, 
Ridiard  and  Royston,  who  survived  him.  Hewasboniia 
this  parish,  Jan.  4,  iCsg,  and  died  May  s,  17I1.  and  was  a 
maa  of  very  great  praise.  As  a  memorial  whereof.  Us 
son  Richard  Chiswell,  of  London,  merchant,  caosMi  a 
monument  to  be  erected,  which  is  against  the  wall  in  the 
south  aisle. 

A  list  of  the  principal  books  published  by 
Mr.  Chiswell,  from  167fi  to  1709  ;  and  some  of 
the  family  epitaphs  may  be  seen  in  the  GentU- 
man'i  Magazine,  vol.  Izv.  page  179. 

1711,  Aug.  11.  Robert  Freeeairn,  James 
Watson,  and  John  Basket,  were  appointed 
the  royal  printers  in  Scotland,  for  forty-one  yean, 
from  the  expiration  of  the  grant  to  Andrew 
Anderson.  Robert  Freebaim  was  the  son  of 
David  Freebaim,  who,  while  he  was  minister  of 
Dunning  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
Oct.  17,  1724,  and  died  December  24,  1739. 
Robert  was  in  the  mean  time  settled  at  Edin- 
burgh as  a  bookseller,  and  in  1706  purchased  of 
Mr.  John  Spottiswoode,  an  advocate,  a  printing- 
press,  which  he  had  established  for  printing  law 
iMwks,  Freebaim  then  began  to  pnnt  in  1706. 
It  was  on  the  22dof  October,  1707,  that  Walter 
Ruddiman,  then  aged  19,  entered  the  printing 
business,  having  agreed  with  Mr.  Robot  Free- 
baim upon  these  terms,  viz.:  "  That  he  should 
maintain  himself,  and  the  said  Robert  is  to  pay 
him  joumey man's  wages  whenever  he  shall  be 
able  to  work  sufficiently;  and  it  was  provided, 
that  the  said  Walter  should  stay  with  the  aud 
Robert,  he  fumishing  him  with  work,  and  eiTfaig 
him  asgood  wages  as  any  in  Edinburgh ."  In 
1715,  Walter  Ruddiman  was  admitted  apMtner 
in  the  materiaU,  but  not  in  the  houte,  though 
both  were  equal  sharers  in  the  profit  and  loss. 
Walter  Ruddiman  was  an  athletic  person ;  having 
his  brother's  intellect  without  his  orothei's  learn- 
ing. He  was  in  every  period  an  indnstziotts 
pnnter,  and  an  honest  man.  The  two  coput- 
ners  were  men  of  great  pmdence  and  happy 
tempers,  which  enabled  them  to  live  together,  m 
the  midst  of  much  business,  and  frequent  inter- 
couise,  for  half  a  century,  without  a  uspute,  and 
without  jealousy- — Chalmer's  Life  of  Thamu 
Rudd&mnn. 

1711.  The  art  of  ^pograplnr  was  introduced 
into  St.  Petersburg  by  its  founder,  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great,  who  transferred  a  part  of  the 
printing  establishment  of  Moscow  to  his  new 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  imperial 
uluises.    Bachmeister  observes,  tlu.t  the  earliest 
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productions  of  this  new  press  which  he  had  seen 
were  a  book  of  the  year  1713,  and  the  Gazettet 
of  1714.  The  art  seems  to  hare  spread  rapidly 
in  this  city  ;  in  1719  the  senate  of  St.  Peters- 
burg appears  to  hare  had  a  printing-press  of  its 
own :  in  1718  or  1730  one  was  erected  in  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Alexander  Newski :  in  1734 
the  college  of  the  admiralty  possessed  one  :  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  empress  Catherine,  dated 
Dec.  31,  1735,  an  aoademy  of  sciences,  which 
has  long  been  well-known  to  the  learned  world 
by  its  learned  traniactiont,  had  a  press  peculiar 
to  itself  in  1737  :  and  in  1735  the  synod  of  the 
clergy  enjoyed  a  similar  advantage. 

171 1 ,  Oct.  33.  Fourteen  booksellers,  printers, 
and  publishers  were  committed  to  Newgate  by 
order  of  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  amongst  whom 
were  Mr.  Darby,  jun.  for  printing  a  translation 
of  Tacilut,  which  relates  now  Coellius  Bassus 
deceived  the  emperor  Nero  with  the  promise 
of  an  immense  but  imaginary  treasure. 

Mrs.  Popping,  (widow  of  Mr.  J.  Popping, 
bookseller,  whom  Pope  has  placed  in  the  Z>un- 
iMd,)  for  publishing  the  PrvtaUaU  Poit  Boy. 

Mr.  Geoboe  Ridpath,  for  writing  the  Fly- 
ingPoit,*  a  whig  paper,  wa8bailed,Bnd  forfnted 
bis  recognizances  to  the  amount  of  £600. 

Mr.  Hart,  for  printing  the  British  ambassa- 
dor's speech  to  the  French  king,  was  adjudged 
to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  pay  a  fine  of 
£bQ,  and  to  find  sureties  for  bis  good  behaviour 
during  life. 

Among  the  various  circumstances  tending  to 
throw  light,  though  certainly  not  lustre,  on  the 
character  of  dean  Swift,  must  be  accounted  the 
vengeance  he  cherished  against  those  in  whom  he 
perceived  a  disposition  to  offer  him  the  slightest 
injury  as  political  opponents.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  journal  to  his  female  corres- 
pondents will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion, 
so  far  as. regards  those  connected  with  the  press. 

"  A  rogue  that  writes  a  newspaper,  called  the 
Protettant  Post  Boy,  has  reflected  on  me  in  one 
of  his  papers ;  but  the  secretary  (St.  John)  has 
taken  fiim  up,  and  he  shall  have  a  squeeze  ex- 
Ixaordinary.  He  says,  '  that  an  ambitions  Tan- 
tivy, missing  of  his  towering  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment in  Ireland,  is  come  over  to  vent  his  spleen 
on  the  late  ministry,'  &c.  I'll  tantivy  him  with 
a  vengeance." — October  10, 1711. 

"  One  Boyer,  a  French  dog,  has  abused  me  in 
a  pamphlet,  and  I  have  got  him  up  in  a  mes- 
senger's hands.  The  secretarv  promises  me  to 
twinge  him.  I  must  make  that  rogue  an  ex- 
ample to  others." — December,  1711. 

"  These  devils  of  Grub-street  rogues  that  write 


•  Mr.  John  Salnsbarjr,  printer,  'wu  a  desperate  hTper. 
gergonlc  Webhman.  Ha  wonld  dresa,  u  It  were.  In 
print,  onlr  to  have  the  ladies  aay,  "  Look  what  a  delicate 
shape  and  foot  ttiat  gentleman  hasi"  He  was  a  silly, 
onptr,  moiose  fellow.  He  had  as  much  conceit,  and  as 
little  reason  for  it,  as  any  man  that  I  ever  knew.  He  was 
the  firit  that  printed  The  FMng  Paet  i  and  to  the  grief  of 
his  aothor  did  often  flu  it  with  stolen  copies.  Hswcntto 
law  with  the  oompany  of  stationera,  (to  keep  himself  from 
the  livery,)  woold  hector  the  best  man  of  the  trade ;  but 
now  lies  as  hash  and  qnlet  as  a  body  would  wish,  in  the 
n«w  bnryiar-place.— i>Kfi((>ii. 


ihi6  Flying  Pott  and  Medley, la  one  paper,  will 
not  be  quiet.  They  are  always  mauling  the 
lord  treasurer,  lord  Bolinbroke,  and  me.  We 
have  the  dog  (that  is  the  editor)  under  prosecu- 
tion, but  Bolinbroke  is  not  active  enough  ;  but  I 
hope  to  twinge  him.  He  is  a  Scotch  rogue,  one 
Ridpath."*— FeJruaiy,  1712. 

If  Swift  was  thus  cruel  in  his  revenge  upon 
his  enemies,  he  gratified  his  vanity  by  incessant 
and  teazing  solicitations  in  favour  of  those  who 
called  themselves  his  friends,  but  who  were,  at 
least,  his  servile  and  obsequious  flatterers : 

"  I  presented  my  printer  and  bookseller  (John 
Barberf  and  Benjamin  Tooke^)  to  lord  Rivers, 
to  be  stationers  to  the  ordnance.  I  believe  it  will 
be  worth  £300  per  annum  between  them.  This 
is  the  third  employment  I  have  got  for  them." — 
Janvary  13,  1712. 

"  My  printer  and  bookseller  want  me  to  hook 
in  anouer  employment  for  them,  because  it  was 
enjoyed  before  by  a  stationer,  although  it  be  to 
serve  the  ordnance  with  oil,  ttllow,  &c.,  and  is 
worth  £400  per  annum.  I  will  tiy  what  I  can 
do  for  them;  they  are  resolved  to  ask  several 
other  emplcmnents  of  the  same  nature  to  other 
offices,  and  I  will  grease  fat  sows,  and  see  whether 
it  be  posable  to  satisfy  them ! !" — January  16. 

The  last  important  service  which  he  rendered 
to  his  friends  was  obtaining  a  patent,  which 
passed  the  great  seal  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1713,  constituting  Benjamin  Tooke  and  John 
Barber,  printers  to  the  queen's  most  excellent 
majesty ;  which,  as  was  explained  at  the  time 
by  a  public  advertisement,  was  to  commence 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  existing  to  Mr. 
Baskett;  namely,  in  January,  1739. 

1711,  Jan.  13.  7^  Tatler,  by  Donald  Mac- 
staff  §  of  the  North,  No.  1.  This  is  the  first  pub- 
lication, apart  from  politics,  which  was  printed 
in  Scotiand,  and  issued  firom  Watson's  press,  in 
four  folio  pages,  price  one  penny.  It  seems  to 
have  been  started  in  conseauence  of  the  cessation 
of  the  London  Tatler,  ana  the  first  article  con- 
tains a  well  written  andpaneg^cal  criticism  on 
the  writings  of  Steele, Addison,  and  others,in  the 
latter  publication.  But  Donald  Macstaff  seems 
to  have  got  littie  encouragement  from  his  coun- 
trymen, and  his  work  only  to  have  reached  a 
very  few  numbers. 

171 1 .  7%«  PoUdetd  State  of  Europe  was  com- 
menced by  Abel  Boyer,  a  French  refugee,  and 
the  author  of  the  well-known  l^encA  and  English 
Dictionary.  This  publication  was  continued 
till  the  year  1739.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  Anntutl  Register.  Although  this  work  came 
out  in  annual  volumes,  it  was  also  published  in 
monthly  numbers. 

*  Mr.  Geoige  Bidpeth  was  one  of  the  oiigtoal  aatbors 
of  the  Workt  of  fht  Learned,  and  corrected  captain  Robin- 
son's Vojfaaeti  in  ^ht  volumes.  Swift  has  placed  him  in 
the  Toteo/alVli  and  Pope  in  the  Aimetarf  j 

To  Dnlness  Bidpath  is  as  dear  as  Hiitl 
t  Of  whom  see  notice  ]r<l,pa>(. 
t  Of  whom  see  notice  I7S3,  pott. 
i  Robert  Hepburn,  who  died  at  an  early  age  in  1711. 
I  Kathaniel  Mist  was  the  printer  of  a  tory  paper,  of 
whom  see  notice  I7S7  pvt- 
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1711,  Jan.  13.  Totfer,  publidied  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison,* by  the  Royal  Exchange. 

1711.  The  Postman,  pablished  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Satuiday.  Printed  by  Francis 
LEACHif  in  Elliott's-court,  Little  Britain. 

1711.  IVrtfer,  by  Baker. 

1711,  Feb.  1.  Growler,  or  Diogenes  robbed  of 
his  Tub. 

171 1,  Feft.27.  Monthly  Weather-jxmer;  being 
some  baroscopical  Discoveries  fromwnat  Part  or 
Puts  of  the  Compass  the  Wind  may  be  likely 
to  blow ;  with  what  other  Sorts  and  Alterations 
of  the  Weather  may  be  expected  every  Day  and 
Night,  in  March. 

1711,  April  28.  Mieeellany,  No.  I. 

1711,  July  19.  General  Pott. 

171 1,  Aug.  1.  The  Newcastle  Courant,  printed 
and  published  by  John  White.^  At  its  com- 
mencement this  was  the  only  newspaper  north 
of  the  Trent,  and  was  for  several  years  published 
three  times  a  week.  It  was  not  begun  to  be 
numbered  until  Saturday  May  1,  1725,  when 
No.  I.  appeared  in  demy  4to.  (four  pages)  price 
twopence.  This  paper  has  continued  to  be  re- 
gularly published  on  the  Saturday,  since  1725. 

1711,  Aug.  4.  Hermit;  or,  a  View  of  the 
World  by  a  Person  retired  from  it,  No.  1. 

1711,  Sept.  4.  Protestant  Post-boy,  contain- 
ing all  publick  Transactions  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic, No.  1. 

1711,  JVot».  17.  f^-thinktr.  No.  1. 

1711,  Dee.  1.  Weekly  Post;  or,  a  just  Ac- 
count of  all  the  principal  News,  both  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  No.  1. 

1712,  Jan.  30.  The  printing-office  of  Mr. 
William  BowrER,§  situated  in  White  Fryais, 
London,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and,  upon  a 
moderate  computation,  the  loss  upon  the  amount 
of  property  was  not  less  than  £5146  ISs.  To 
indemnify  the  sufferer,  a  royal  brief  was  granted, 
of  which  the  clear  amount  was  £1514  13».  4}(2., 
from  which  Mr.  Bowyer  received  £1377  9s.  4d. 
being  a  dividend  of  6s.  4^(2.  in  the  pound  on  his 


*  "  Bis  person  la  of  the  middle  size;  his  hair  inclines  to 
•  brown,  bat  his  caie  and  concern  for  hli  haallT  will  eoon 
change  It  into  a  white,  at  once  the  emblem  of  his  inno. 
oence  and  virtue.  His  temper  is  easy  and  agreeable; 
and  his  piety  and  devotion  as  anaffected,  and  yet  as  re- 
maikable  as  Ills  love  to  the  choreh  of  EnsJand-^Oie  tme 
chnrcta  of  Eoglaad,  not  those  tomonrs  and  wens  tliat 
grew  upon  it,  and  pretended  to  he  not  part,  but  all  of  it, 
in  the  late  bad  times.  And  less  than  this  could  scarce  be 
expected  (kom  ao  apprentice  that  had  served  seven  years 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Crouch."— Dunoon. 

t  His  fbrehead  is  hi(;h  and  nuOesUc;  his  eyes  full  of  Are 
and  briskness,  and  tempered  with  an  attractive  languish- 
ing) his  hair  black  and  lovely)  his  person  small,  and  of  a 
cnrfoas  shapej  and  it  is  so  neat,  so  free,  ao  disengaged, 
that  there  are  few  like  him ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit— his 
tongue  Is  composed  of  so  mnCh  harmony,  that,  when  his 
health  returns,  its  own  sound  is  only  aUe  to  declare  its 
perfection  i  he  is  also  blest  with  a  tender  wife,  a  constant 
trade,  has  printed  The  Poitman,  Sec.  many  years  j  and,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  Francis  Leach  is  the  handsomest 
ptutcr  in  London  ;  or,  if  those  good  qualities  which  adom 
his  soul  can  admit  of  degrees,  it  Is  because  his  modesty  is 
transcendant  over  the  rest.— Duiitoi. 

t  Mr.  White  died  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  January  S6, 
1799,  in  the  eighty-flrst  year  of  his  age,  being  at  his  de- 
cease, the  oldest  master  printer  In  EiuUuid.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Wliite,  noticed  at  page  S72,  ante. 

i  Of  whom  see  a  notice  in  the  year  1737,  pott. 


own  proportion  of  the  whole  loss.  The  mnain- 
der,  £136  Us.  Oid.,  he  thought  it  his  bounden 
dutv  to  divide  amongst  the  other  sufferers. 

The  following  paper  was  in  the  mean  time 
circulating  among  his  private  friends ;  among 
whom  Mr.  Bowyer  always  held  himself  particu- 
larly under  obligations  to  Mr.  Timothy  Good- 
win,* an  eminent  bookseller  in  Fleet-street,  the 
first  promoter  of  the  subscription ;  and  to  Mr. 
Richard  Sare,t  of  Holbom,  who  ranked  high  in 
the  same  profession,  and  took  a  very  active  part 
in  soliciting  subscriptions. 

"Whereas,  by  the  providence  of  AlmiefatT 
God,  Mr.  William  Bowyer,  hadi  lately  had  his 
dwelling-house,  his  goods,  his  founts  of  letters, 
presses,  and  other  utensils,  all  suddenly  destroyed 
by  a  sad  and  lamentable  fire,  inasmuch  that  he 
was  not  able  to  save  either  his  own,  or  his 
fumily's  wearing  clothes,  and  very  little  else  of 
any  thing,  the  whole  loss  amounting  to  several 
thousands  of  pounds,  to  the  ruin  of  nimself  and 
family,  not  to  mention  others  that  have  suffered 
together  with  him.  We  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  not  knowing  how  soon  it  may 
be  our  own  case,  do,  out  of  compassion  to  him, 
give  and  contribute  the  sums  following :  riz. 


aVIIIKAS. 

Timothy  Goodwin....  10 

JohnBaskett  5 

JohnWalthoe s 

Benjamin  Tooke S 

Robert  Vincent  5 

Christopher  Bateman  .  s 

SamuelMansUp 6 

Nicholas  Bodlngton  ..  s 

John  Nicholson s 

Samuel  Hoole 10 

JaeobTonson i 

William  Freeman 6 

Charles  Harper. 6 

Daniel  Midwinter  ....  6 

William  Taylor 6 

S.  Sheafe i 

Jacob  Tonson,  Jnn.. ..  t 

EdwardFarrell  5 

IliomasGuy 6 

Bernard  Untott t 

William  Innys t 

H.Clements 6 

Francis  Horton t 

HenryRhodes 6 

Mr.  Donall s 

JohnMorphew I 

Robert  Whttledge  ....  I 

Thomas  Simpson 3 

R.  and  J.  Bonwlcke  ..  1 

RichardWUkin a 

Andrew  Bell s 

Edmund  Puker 1 

Eben.  TTaeey i 

ThomasNorrls 1 

Ralph  Smith t 

George  Strahan S 

Mr.  Mount..,. -. » 

Mr.ChlsweU s 

Ricbant  Parker. t 

RichardHoant a 

JohnSpiint s 


OOIIISAS. 

Danid  Browne 

8.  Butler 

George Conyeis..  .. 
James  Knapton  ..  . 
Emanuel  Matthews . 

John  Baker 

Henry  Overton 

A.Baldwin 

Jonah  Bowyer 

MataiewWotton  ... 

Edward  Castle 

John  Femberton 

SamnelKeble 

J.  Osborn  

James  Bound  ...... 

Tliomas  Caldeoott  .. 
niomas  Medoalfe . . . 
Elizabeth  PawIeCt  . . 
Arthur  Bettesworth 
niomas  Brewer  .... 

Edmund  CdiU 

Philip  Overton 

Nathaniel  Dodd 

OwenMoyd 

Isaac  Cleave 

Robert  Podmoce ... . 

John  Taylor 

R.  Robinson 

Iltomas  Bever. 

niomas  Clark 

Widow  Jones 

Madam  FhiUps 

Madam  Geary 

Blr.  Ecton 

Mr.FDUtett. 

sauuitea. 

Mr.  Hsrding. 10 

Mr.BowIss 10 

Mr.  Browne  . 
Mr.  Bright. 


Madam  bted n 


These  names  have  been  particularly  speiafied, 
from  the  original  subscription  papers,  as  serving 
to  show  who  were  then  the  principal  persons  in 
the  profession  of  bookselling. 


*  Of  vrhom  see  a  notice  in  the  year  1720,  pes<. 
t  Of  whom  see  a  noUce  in  the  year  1713^  ftet. 
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The  contributions  of  the  printers,  (amounting 
in  the  whole  to  £96  15*.*)  were  as  follow : 

OUINlAa. 

Mr.  Baskett,  and  others 

herMEjeaty's  Printen  10 

Mr.  AndreifB 5 

Mr.  Barker S 

Mr.Nntt S 

Mr.  Jamea 5 

Mr.  Rawlins 4 

Mr.  HepUnstaU 4 

Mr.  Wilde 4 

Mr.  WUUam* 3 

Mr.  Darby 3 

Mr.Matthevm s 

Mr.  mimer 3 

Mr.  Leach 3 

Mr.Rodirkin  a 

Mr.  Downing a 

Mr.  Roberta a 

Mr.Browne a 

Mr.BacUer a 

Mr.Grorer a 

Thus  far  the  names  hare  been  given  of  his 
own  fraternity  only  ;f  but  from  other  friends  Mr. 
Bowyer  received  large  sums  ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  English  humanity,  let  it  be  known  that  the 
contiibation  they  raised  amounted  to 

£1162    5    10 
His  diridend  on  the  brief 1377    9      4 


Mr.  Meers 

Mr.  Watts 

OOINEAS 

Hr>  Hamfrers 
Mr.  GwilUm... 

Mr.  Tookey . . . 

Mr.  Clarke 

ill.  BeaidweU. 
Mr.  Sowle 

Mr.  wnde 

Mr.Maro 

Mr.  Howlett.. 

} 

Mr.  Gardynec . 
Mr.  Downlnr  . 
Mr.  Holt 

M'.  i«iv» 

Mr.  Pearson i 

Mr.  JeDonr.... 

1 

Mr.  Motte 

Mrs.  Jamet,  a  iIlTer  cap. 

Total  sum  received  by  Mr.  Bowyer  2539    19    2 

1712.  Thomas  Parkhdrst,  printer,  gave  by 
his  will  £37  to  purchase  annually  twenty-five 
UbUt  with  psalms,  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
Hence  the  present  custom  of  giving  bibles  to 
apprentices  bound  at  stationers' hall.  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  gave  also  £20  to  buy  a  piece  of  plate. 
He  was  master  of  the  company  in  1683.  Speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  John  Dunton  says,  "  My 
honoured  master  is  the  most  eminent  Presby- 
terian bookseller  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  was 
chosen  master  of  the  company  of  stationers.  He 
has  printed  more  practical  books  than  any  other 
that  can  be  named  in  London.  He  has  met 
with  very  strange  success ;  for  I  have  known 
him  sell  off  a  whole  impression  before  the  book 
has  been  almost  heard  of  in  London.  He  is 
scrupulously  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  a  good 
master,  and  very  kind  to  all  his  relations :  and 
(which  is  an  argument  of  something  in  him 
above  the  common  rate  of  mankind,)  he  is  a 
great  admirer  and  constant  hearer  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  How." 

1712,  Aug.  12.  The  first  stamp  duty  upon 
newspapers  commenced  on  this  day.  An  act  had 
passed  the  legislature,  that  "  for  every  pamphlet 
or  paper  contained  in  half  a  sheet,  or  lesser  piece 
of  paper  so  printed,  the  sum  of  one  halfpenny 
sterline :  and  for  every  such  pamphlet  or  paper 
being  larger  than  half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceeding 
one  whole  sheet,  so  printed,  a  duty  after  the  rate 
of  one  penny  sterling  for  every  sheet  printed 
thereof.  -  This  act,  which  was  to  curb  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  was  to  be  in  force  for  the 


*  A  guinea  then  passed  in  circnlatlon  for  ^1  K.  W. 

t  For  fhll  partlcalars  of  this  fire,  and  the  donaUons 
given  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdota, 
rot.  i.  pp.  S0-<3. 


rce  of  thirty-two  years,  to  be  reckoned  from 
10th  day  of  June,  1712.  Addison,  in  tlie 
Spectator  of  this  day,  says,  "  this  is  the  day  on 
which  many  eminent  authors  will  probably  pnb. 
lish  their  last  works.  I  am  afraid  that  few  of 
our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that  above 
all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  subsist 
under  the  weight  of  a  stamp  duty  in  an  ap- 
proaching peace.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying a  stamp,  and  the  impracticability  of  noti- 
cing a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both 
concur  to  the  sinking  of  these  thin  folios  which 
have  every  other  day  related  to  us  the  history  of 
Europe  for  several  years  last  past.  A  facetious 
Mend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  pre- 
sent mortalitT  among  authors,  '  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.'"  On  this  tax  dean  Swift  thus  humorously 
alludes  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  as  follows 
(August  7) : — ''  Do  you  know  that  all  Grub- 
street  is  dead  and  gone  last  week  ?  No  more 
ghosts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.    I 

{tiled  it  close  the  last  fortnight,  and  published  at 
east  seven  papers  of  my  own,  besides  some  of 
other  people's ;  but'  now  every  single  half-sheet 
pays  a  halfpenny  to  the  queen.  The  Ohsenator* 
>s  fallen ;  the  Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with 
the  Flying  Post;  tbe  Examiner  is  deadly  sick; 
the  Spectator  keeps  up  and  doubles  its  price ;  I 
know  not  how  long  it  will  hold.  Have  you 
seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ? 
Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  halfpenny." 
The  stamp  mark  upon  the  newspapers  was  a 
rose  and  thistle  joined  by  the  stalks,  and  en- 
closing between  the  Irish  shamrock,  the  whole 
three  were  surmounted  by  a  crown.  It  was  also 
enacted  "  that  one  printed  copy  of  every  pam- 
phlet, printed  or  published  within  London  or 
Westminster,  or  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality, 
shall,  within  six  days  after  the  printing  be 
brought  to  the  head  office,  and  the  title  thereof, 
with  the  number  of  sheets,  and  the  duty  hereby 
charged,  shall  be  entered;  which  duty  shall  be 
paid  to  the  receiver-general,  who  shall  give  a 
receipt  for  the  same,"  &c.  The  number  of  days 
in  the  country  was  fourteen,  and  the  duties  to  be 
paid  to  the  d.istrict  collector.  Sec.  12  declares 
the  printer  and  publisher,  and  all  persons  con- 
cerned therein,  not  acting  in  conformity  to  law, 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  amount  of  this 
stamp  was  only  a  halfpenny ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  what  an  effect  this  trifling  impost  had 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  most  favourite  papers. 
Many  were  entirely  discontinued,  and  several  of 
those  which  survived  were  gmerally  united  into 

*  This  paper  was  conunenced  by  John  Tntchin,  book- 
seller, in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  continned  till  I712, 
when  the  halfpenny  stamp  effected  its  ruin.  Tutchin 
Joined  the  rebellion  of  the  dake  of  Monmouth,  and  for  a 
defence  of  that  chieftain,  which  he  subsequently  printed, 
was  sentenced  by  Jadce  Jeffieries  to  be  whipped  through 
several  towns  In  the  west  of  England.  This  sentence  was 
carried  into  eflbet  with  so  much  severity,  that  Tutchin 
abaolately  petitioned  king  James  to  be  hanged.  He  died 
September,  1707,  and  his  paper  was  conducted  by  other 
hands.    Pope  has  placed  hhn  in  the  Duneioi. 

Earless  on  high,  stood  unabashed  De  Voe 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  tbe  scourge  below. 
4    F 
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one  publication.  The  bill  operated  in  a  diiectly 
contrary  manner  to  what  the  ministers  had 
anticipated;  for  the  opposition,  who  had  more 
leisure,  and  perhaps  more  acrimony  of  feeling, 
were  unanimous  in  the  support  of  their  cause. 
The  adherents  of  ministers,  who  were  by  no 
means  behind  the  opposition  in  their  proficiency 
in  the  topic  of  defamation,  were,  it  seems,  not  so 
strenuously  supported;  and  the  measure  thus 
chiefly  destroyed  those  whom  it  was  Bolinbroke's 
interest  to  protect.  For  some  reason,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  trace,  the  stamp-duties 
were  removed  shortly  after  their  imposition,  and 
were  not  again  enforced  until  1725. 

In  order  to  understand  how  so  small  a  duty  as 
one  halfpenny  should  operate  so  stronglv  upon 
these  periodical  publications,  we  must  look  at 
the  price  at  which  thev  were  vended  at  that 
period.  The  majority  of  them  were  published  at 
a  penny,  many  at  a  halfpenny,  and  some  were 
even  published  so  low  as  a  farthing.  One  was 
entitled  All  Alive  and  Merry,  or  ike  London 
Daily  Pott. 

1712.  The  art  of  typog^phy  was  introduced 
in  Tranquebar,  a  sea-port  town  of  Uindostan, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  a  Danish  settle- 
ment was  established,  in  the  year  1621.  Early 
in  this  century,  BaJtholomew  Ziegenbalg,  a 
misaonary,  sent  into  those  parts  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  began  to  translate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  language  of  the  natives  of  the 
coast.  With  the  view  of  forwarding  the  dis- 
persion of  copies  of  this  translation,  a  printing- 
press  and  some  Tamulic  types  were  despatched 
to  him  from  Germany  in  tne  year  1712,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  press  was  set  to  work.  Pre- 
▼ioosly  however  to  this,  namely  in  the  year  1711, 
the  English  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  had  sent  out  to  the  missionaries  a 
printing-press  furnished  with  Portuguese  types, 

ner,  &c.  which  althottgh  the  ship  conveying 
ill  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  captured 
and  plundered  it,  yet  being  concealed  in  the  hold 
of  the  vessel  escaped  their  rapacity,  and  was 
safely  landed  togetner  with  all  its  materials.  In 
the  month  of  October,  in  the  following  year, 
this  press  was  so  far  put  into  order,  that,  by  way 
of  first  specimens,  an  Ordo  Sahitit,  and  an  ele- 
mentary treatise,  both  in  Portuguese,  were  then 
worked  off  from  it. 

The  Tamulic  press  commenced  its  labours 
with  a  book  On  the  damnable  character  of  Pagan- 
im,  which  was  put  to  press  on  the  I9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1713 ;  and  beiore  the  close  of  that  year 
some  portion  of  the  Tamulic  New  Testament 
was  pnnted  off:  the  four  Gospels  were  finished 
in  a  nandsome  manner  iu  quarto  before  twelve 
months  had  expired,  and  appeared  with  the  im- 

Srint  Tranguebarve  in  littore  Cormandelino,  typis 
{(dabaricu  imprestit  G.  Alder,  1714.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament 
was  delayed  from  the  scarcity  of  the  paper,  their 
types  being  very  large ;  till  at  length  the  expedi- 
ent was  adoptea  of  casting  a  new  fount  of  letter 
from  the  leaden  covert  of  some  Cheshire  cheeses 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  the  missionaries  by 


the  English  society  for  pnmiotina;  ChiisUan 
knowledge.  The  attempt  succeeded;  and  with 
these  new  and  smaller  types  the  Epistles  and  book 
of  Revelation  were  printed,  and  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  published  together  in  the  rear 
1719.  Subsequent  publications  from  the  Tran- 
quebar press,  down  to  1761,  may  be  seen  in 
Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bihliotheea  taera: 
and  a  minute  account  of  them  (which  were 
issued  in  the  Tamulic,  English,  Portufnicse, 
and  German  languages)  to  the  year  \736,  is 
furnished  by  J.  L.  Niecampius,  whose  authority 
I  have  principally  followed. — Dr.  Cotton. 

1712.  An  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  compris- 
ing five  several  versions,  in  two  volumes  4to.  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  in  Holstein,  perhaps 
at  Keil,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

1712,  Jan.  1.  Rhapsody,  No.  I. 

1712,  Feb.  2.  Historian,  No.  1. 

1712,  AorU  12.  Plain  Dealer  rWag8taffe*s.«] 

1712,  May  20.  Protestant  Poitboy,  No.  112. 

1712.  The  Liverpoole  Courant,  being  an  ab- 
stract of  the  London  and  other  news,  from  Tues- 
day, July  the  16th,  to  Friday,  July  18th.  No.18- 
Pnnted  by  S.  Teny,  in  Dale-street.  At  one 
comer  is  a  wood  cut  representing  Orpheus  with 
his  harp — at  the  odier  Mercury,  with  his  usual 
attributes. 

1712,  July  26.  Weekly  Packet,  No.  1. 

1712,  Aug.  2.  British  Mercury ;  published  by 
the  company  of  the  Sun  Fire-office  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  No.  369. — This  paper,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  series,  occasioned  by  the 
stamp  duty,  was  extended  to  a  sheet  and  a  half ; 
and  contains  an  introductory  history  of  news- 
papers; up  to  this  period. 

1712,  ilu^.  4.  The  Medley,  V!o.  45.  This  was 
the  concluding  number  of  the  second  series  of 
the  Medley,f  which  had  been  commenced  March 
3,  and  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Mainwaring^ 


*  Dr.WUUamWant>A,phrildantoSt.BBrthoIoiiieWs 
hoapltal,  feUow  of  &e  collet  of  ptayticiaos,  and  of  the 
roTid  society.  He  vna  deccended  from  a  very  andent 
family  in  Warwlckabln,  and  educated  at  Oxtbrd.  He 
died  May  6,  17U,  in  tlie  fortieth  year  of  lits  »ft,  and  tais 
character  wa£  thus  given  by  an  eminent  physician  s  *'  He 
was  no  less  valued  for  his  skill  in  his  proftenon,  which  he 
showed  in  several  useful  treatises,  tlian  admired  lor  his 
wit  and  facetioDsnesB  in  conversation  1"  He  was  related 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  WagstaA^  who  is  celebrated  for  his 
incomparable  defence  at  king  Charles's  Siken  Bmtilit€, 
and  who  died  October  17.  17IS,  aged  slzty-wven  years. 

t  A  selection  tnm  the  Orst  tfnUtv  was  published  in  17S9, 
by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  together  with  the  Lover  and  Xemder 
of  sir  Richard  Steele. 

t  Arthur  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  is  entitled  to  the  most  re- 
spectable distinction  for  his  good  sense  and  modcxatirui  in 
politics,  at  a  time  when  faction  and  party  seal  ran  with 
such  headstrong  a  current.  He  was  universally  allowed, 
says  the  Bfoynqtkia  BritoMtiax,  to  be  the  best  critic  of  his 
times  i  and  Mr.  Egerton,  in  his  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Oldiield, 
has  declared,  that  his  learning  was  without  pedantry.  Us 
wit  without  aUtetation,  his  Judgment  without  msUce,  his 
Itiendshlp  without  interest,  and  his  zeal  without  violence : 
in  a  word,  he  was  the  best  subject,  the  best  fMend.  the 
best  relation,  the  best  master,  the  best  critic,  and  the  best 
political  writer  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  bom  at  Ight- 
Held,  in  Shropshire,  in  iStS,  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law.  A  short  time  before 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  be  was  made  a  commiasicner 
of  the  customs  1  and  after  that  event,  auditor  of  the  im 
posts.  In  170t,  be  was  chosen,  M.P.  for  Preston,  in  Ua>- 
cashlre,  and  ably  supported  the  Whig  party  in  the  house 
of  commons.    He  died  at  St  Albans,  Novembar  IS,  I7lt. 
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and  Mr.  OldmixoD,  assisted  by  Steele  and  An- 
thony Henley.  The  first  Medley  was  concluded 
Augrust  6, 1711,  extending  to  forty-lire  numbers. 

1712.  The  Stamford  Mercury.  This  paper 
originated  in  the  following  manner: — ^Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Bailey  commenced  printing  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin ;  and  afterwards  removed 
into  the  borough  of  which  they  were  made  free, 
with  liberty  to  publish  a  paper,  on  condition  that 
they  printed  the  official  papers  of  the  corporation 
grati*  !  !  ! 

1712.  A  Cry  from  the  WUdemeu,-  "Peace, 
Good-will  to  all  Men ;"  in  the  Voice  of  the  Her- 
mit (and  servant  of  Jesus)  to  the  Clergy  and 
People  of  God,  of  what  denomination  or  disUnc- 
tion  soever.  No.  1 . 

1712.  I%e  Deuttche  (or  German)  Acta  Eru- 
ditorwm  began  to  be  published  at  Leipzig,  and 
was  continued  till  1740;  the  whole  forming 
forty  volumes. 

1712.  The  Rambler,  "So.  1.  It  is  probable, 
says  Dr.  Drake,  that  Johnson  was  ignorant  of 
this  anticipation  of  title.  Only  one  copy  has 
escaped  the  ravines  of  time,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  museum  To  what  extent  this  paper  was 
carried  is  unknown. 

1713,  Feb.  14.  Died,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
third  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  bom  Febru- 
ary 26,  1671,  and  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  attracted  much  attention  by  his  numerous 
publications  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  the  most  of  whicn  were  collected 
into  one  work,  entitled  Characterutici  of  Men, 
Mannert,  Opinioru,  and  Timet,  in  three  volumes, 
published  immediately  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Naples,  The  style  of  Shaftesbury 
is  elegant  and  lofty,  but  bears  too  many  marks 
of  labour  to  be  agreeable,  and  is  slightly  tinged 
with  scepticism  regarding  revelation,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  is  somewhat  fantastic ;  though,  for  a 
number  of  years,  no  book  was  more  universally 
admired,  or  more  generally  read  than  Shaftes- 
bury's Characteriitics.  Thomson  appears  en- 
raptured with  the  philosophy  of  this  nobleman, 
in  the  following  character  which  he  has  drawn 
of  him : — 

The  generons  Ashley  tUne,  the  friend  ataukBf 
Who  actmn'd  his  n^uie  yritk  a  bitter's  eye, 
Bis  weakness  prompt  to  shade,  to  raise  lUa  aim, 
To  touch  the  finer  movements  ot  the  mind. 
And  with  tiie  morat  beauty  chann  the  heart. 

1713,  Feb.  15.  Died,  William  Harrison, 
author  of  the  Tatler,  volume  the  fifth  (see  page 
600,  ante),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  ^ift, 
and  the  occasional  assistance  of  Henley  and 
Congreve.  It  consists  of  fifty-two  numbers  ;  the 
first  appeared  Jan,  13,  1711,  and  the  last  May, 
19,  following.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light 
occasionaUy  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  genume 
Tatler.  Mr.  Harrison  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  settling  in  London,  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Swift,  who  much  befriended  him  in  his  last 
ackness.    He  died  at  a  very  early  age. 

1713.  lintot  gave  Mr.  Pointer  £lO  \bt.  for 
his  Ckronoloffieal  Hitlory. 


1713,  April  7.  Joseph  Addison  received  from 
Tonson  the  sum  of  £107  10*.  for  the  copyright 
of  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  First  acted  at  JJrury- 
lane  theatre  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

At  the  time  when  Cato  was  produced  upon  the 
stage  the  whole  nation  was  on  fire  with  faction. 
St.  John  (Bolinbroke)  was  waging  a  crusade 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  tended  to 
increase  the  virulence  of  the  writers  of  the  oppo- 
sition. The  whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which 
liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tories  : 
and  the  tories  echoed  every  sound  of  applause  to 
show  that  the  satire  was  unfelL  When  it  was 
printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  queen  would 
be  pleased  if  it  were  dedicated  to  her  ;  "  but 
as  Addison  had  designed  that  compliment  else- 
where, he  found  himself  obliged,  by  his  duty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  honour  on  the  other,  to  send 
it  into  the  world  without  a  dedication."  At  the 
publication  "  the  wits  seemed  proud  to  pay  their 
attendance  with  encomiastic  verses  ;"  but  Cato 
had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a 
party  play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford,  and  defended 
in  a  favourable  examination  by  Dr.  Sewell.  It 
was  ti-anslated  by  Salvini  into  Italian,  and  acted 
at  Florence  ;  and  by  the  Jesuits  of  St  Omer's 
into  Latin,  and  played  by  the  pupils. 

1713,  May  7.  Nicholas  Kowe  received  of 
Lintot  the  sum  of  £50  16«.  for  the  tragedy  of 
Jane  Shore ;  and  in  the  following  year  Rowe 
received  the  sum  of  £76  5».  for  his  tragedy  of 
Jane  Grm.  Lintot  paid  Dr.  Sewell  £1  1».  for 
writing  Oltervationt  on  Jane  Shore. 

1713,  May  19.  The  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
grants  his  imprimiUwe  for  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Young's  noem  of  the  Lait  Day. 

1713.  Died,  Henry  Hills,  prmter,  in  Black 
Fryars,  London.  He  was  printer  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  and 
served  the  office  of  master  of  the  stationers' 
company,  in  1684.  This  Henry  Hills  and 
Thomas  Newcomb  were  for  a  short  time  (from 
January  10,  1709)  printers  to  queen  Anne, 
under  a  reversionary  patent  for  thirty-four  years 
granted  December,  1666,  on  the  expiration  of  a 
patent  then  held  by  the  Barkers,  in  which  family 
it  had  continued  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  Evening  Post,  November  12,  1713,  there 
is  the  following  advertisement.  "Mr.  Henry 
Hills,  printer,  in  Black  Fryars,  being  dead,  his 
stock,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  Sermon*, 
Poemt,  Playi,  Sec.  is  now  to  be  disposed  oflf,  at 
the  Blue  Anchor,  Pater  Nosier  Row. — N.B. 
There  can  never  be  any  of  the  same,  or  any  in 
like  manner,  reprinted  after  these  are  gone, 
there  being  an  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary." 
He  was  a  great  retailer  of  cheap  printed  ser- 
mons and  poems,  which  he  pirated,  and  printed 
upon  bad  paper. 

Tteo  Phate  HOIS*  hrown  sheets  and  soiry  letter. 

In  1710,  he  pirated  Addison's  Letter  from  Italy, 
and  this,  with  other  circumstance  of  the  like 
kind,  led  to  the  direction  in  the  act  of  8  Anne, 
that  fine  paper  copies  should  be  given  to  the 
public  libranes. 
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Tbe  following  epigram  was  written  upon  his 
doing  penance,  in  tne  reign  of  James  II. 

Penance  enjoln'd,  duiat  Hill  refose 
To  trudge  Ave  milea  with  peu  tn'a  ahoea  ? 
No— bid  to  fast,  the  Bly  dnner 
ReaolTed  to  itiatd  tqxm  hit  Mmieri 
Bo  boU'd  bis  penetcnUal  peue 
TO  give  both  feet  and  consdeDce  ease ; 
And  then  ii*  chuiches  nile  to  keep, 
In  aonp  didpaunce  ankle  deep- 
Hence  an  arch  yng  thia  Inftrence  diam : 
What  need  we  fear  a  dying:  canw  ? 
Tla  plain  long  since  that  craftjr  Hill 
Tbepuluol  popery  coold  aot/eet. 

Prist  Epigram.— atni.'t  Mag.  March,  17at. 

Gillam  Hills,  his  son,  was  albo  a  printer,  and 
died  Oct.  18,  1737. 

1713,  Sept.  6.  Died,  John  Dyer,  author  of  a 
news  letter  called  by  his  name  ;  but  which  was 
discontinued  after  his  death.  In  the  Flying  Pott 
of-the  19th  of  the  same  month  appeared  a  most 
ludicrous  epitaph  on  Mr.  Dyer. 

Dun  ton  says, "  Mr.  Dyer,  lately  deceased,  was 
also  a  partner  with  Mr.  MerreaJ.*  He  was  a 
fair  dealer  and  a  pious  man ;  he  knew  the  false- 
ness of  the  world,  and  though  he  could  see  but 
with  one  eye,  had  learnt  to  trust  himself  always ; 
others,  so  far  as  he  might  not  be  damaged  by 
their  disappointment.  I  bought  a  good  deal  of 
paper  of  him — and  found  bv  his  candid  treat- 
ment, he  had  white  hands  and  a  clean  soul ;  and 
I  do  not  fear  but  Mr.  Dyer  is  now  in  heaven. 

Robert  Dyer,  esq.  a  grandson  of  the  above, 
died  in  Gray's-inn,  September  4, 1748,  and  left 
£20,000  to  'Christ's  hospital. 

1713,  Oct.  The  Clarendon  Printing  House,  at 
Oxford,  opens  upon  this  day.  It  had  been  built 
with  the  profits  arising  from  Lord  Clarendon's 
Hiiiory  of  the  Rebellion,  The  copyright  had 
been  presented  to  the  university  by  the  son  of  the 
noble  author.  The  first  sheet  worked  off  was 
signature  z  in  the  third  alphabet  of  Leiand's 
Collectanea,  then  being  published  by  Heame. 
Tbe  imprint,  E  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  was  not 
left  off  until  after  the  year  17fi9,  although  the 
university  books  ceased  to  be  printed  there  from 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  tbe  Clarendon. 

1713,  Jan.  6.  Bntain,  No.  1. 

1713,  March  12.  The  Guardian,  No.  1.  It 
was  during  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Spec- 
tator, that  Steele,  with  the  same  assistance,  issued 
the  Guardian,  which  extended  to  175  numbers, 
or  two  volumes.  It  ranks  between  the  Spectator 
and  Toiler.    The  title  was  of  too  grave  a  cast. 

1713,  May  26.  Mercator ;  or,  Commerce  Re- 
trieved, No.  I .  So  general  had  become  the  taste 
for  periodical  composition,  that  even  subjects  of 
a  commercial  as  well  as  a  political  nature,  were 
conceived  capable  of  being  published  to  advan- 

*  "  He  is  rich,  yet  very  bnmble.  He  has  been  pat  up 
for  sheriiT  yet  this  honoor  does  not  make  him  scornlU 
and  imperious,  bnt  rather  like  the  fixed  stars,— the  higher 
be  is  the  less  he  desire*  to  seem.  His  face,  his  carriage, 
bis  habit,  saToor  of  hnmiUty.  He  was  the  lint  stationer 
I  ever  dealt  with  :— in  trading  with  him  for  twenty  years, 
I  ever  found  him  Just  and  )dnd  :— it  is  a  question  whether 
he  is  more  his  chapman's  friend  or  his  own  : — and  to  con- 
clude his  chamcter,  he  is  so  natuntlly  good,  if  there  were 
no  heaven,  yet  Alexander  Merreal  would  be  a  virtuous 
man."— Anulon.  His  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  the 
Rose,  in  Bread-street. 


tage  in  this  way.    Mercator  was  soon  followed 
by  other  papers  of  the  like  nature. 

1713,  April  30.  Reconciler,  No.  I.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  two  numbers  of  this  paper  were 
published  at  once  (a  sheet  and  a  halQ  Nos.  X. 
and  XI.  to  evade  the  Stamp-duty. 

1713,  Oct.S.  Englithnum,  being  the  Sequd 
of  the  Guardian,  No.  1.  The  chief  purport  of 
this  publication  was  to  illustrate  and  aefend  tbe 
measures  and  principles  of  the  Whigs,  and  to 
point  out  the  infinite  importance  of  the  pio- 
testant  succession  to  the  p«u%  and  welfare  of  the 
kiradom.   This  paper  continued  two  yeais. 

Whilst  yet  employed  upon  the  composition  of 
the  Englithnum,  Steele  was  induced,  to  promote 
the  same  views,  to  publish  a  pamphlet  entitled 
the  Critit,  which  so  offended  the  torrparty,  that 
on  March  the  12th,  1714,  Mr.  JohnUongerford 
brought  a  complaint  before  the  house,  against 
certain  paragraphs  inserted  in  two  numhen  of 
the  Englithman  and  the  Critit,  published  under 
the  name  of  Richard  Steele,  and  calculated  to 
promote  sedition,  to  a^Tse  the  character  of  ha 
majesty,  and  arraign  the  conduct  of  her  admin- 
istration. After  a  prolonged  debate,  and  a  very 
able  defence  bv  Steele,  the  influence  of  the  mi- 
nistry prevailea,  and  the  house  "  Resolved,  that 
RICHARD  STEELE,  ESQ.  for  his  offeuce  in  writing 
and  publishing  the  said  scandalous  and  seditious 
libels,  be  expelled  this  house." 

Soon  after  this  event,  dean  Swift  published 
(anonymously)  The  public  Spirit  of  the  WAigt 
tet  forth  in  their  generout  encouragement  of  the 
author  of  the  Cntit.  8vo.  On  the  first  pub- 
lication of  this  pamphlet  all  the  Scotch  lords 
then  in  London,  went  in  a  body  and  complained 
to  queen  Anne  of  the  affront  put  on  them  and 
their  nation,  by  the  author  of  this  treatise; 
whereupon  proclamation  was  published  br  her 
majesty,  offering  a  reward  of  £300  for  disco- 
vering the  author;  and  Mr.  John  Barber,  the 
printer,  and  Mr.  Morphew,  the  publisher,  vere 
both  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  black  rud. 

1713,  Nov.  16,  Lay  Monk,  No.  1.  This  work 
was  by  sir  Richard  Blackmore,*  and  published 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  ;  it  having 


*  Sir  Rlchanl  Blackmore  was  a  moat  IndcfcUgataiF 
writer,  whose  nomerona  compositions  may  be  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  medicai,  poetical,  Ikeologieai,  and  mt- 
cetlaneouM.  He  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the  conaty 
of  Wiltshire,  and,  aiter  the  nsoal  routine,  was  entcied  at 
Edmund  Hidl,  Oxfari,  where  he  resided  thirteen  years. 
His  first  emidoyment  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  whkh 
he  aoon  relliiiiaished  for  the  study  of  physic  in  which  he 
acquired  considerable  celebrity,  and  was  areated  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  16B7.  In  1080  he  was 
appointed  pby^dan  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and 
knighted)  be  held  tlie  same  office  to  qnesn  Anne-  He 
died  in  October,  1719,  after  a  long  life  of  industry,  piety, 
and  miblemished  repotaUon.  Hu  principal  work  was  hb 
Creation,  a  phUoaophical  poem,  which  appeared  in  1711.  ia 
seven  books,  of  wmch  both  the  matter  and  style  have  ben 
highly  commended  by  Addison  and  Johnson ;  tbe  latts 
affirming,  that  <*  this  poem,  if  he  had  written  notUng  elar. 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among  the  flnt 
CsTonrites  of  the  English  muse."  The  admiratian  whidi 
the  worka  of  Blackmore  once  enjoyed,  ia  not  wholly  to  be 
attribated  to  the  low  state  of  public  taste,  bnt  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  spirit  of  party.  He  being  a  lealaos  wUg, 
and  a  friend  of  tiie  kiqg,  who  knighted  him,  it  became  a 
kind  of  political  duty  mth  one  party  to  read  and  praise  hi> 
works,  while  another  heartily  despised  them. 
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reached  forty  numbers,  expired  Feb.  16,  1714.  i 
In  the  same  year  it  was  republished  in  one  vol.  ' 
under  the  title  of  the  Lay  Montulery,  and  passed  I 
through  a  second  edition  in  1727.    Sir  Richard 
Blacluuore  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
wrote  all  die  Friday  papers. 

1713,  Dec.  14.  Died,  Thohas  Rymer,  a 
celebrated  antiquary,  and  historiographer  to  king 
William  III.  It  was  in  the  councils  of  this 
king  that  it  was  first  determined  to  print  authori- 
tatively the  public  conventions  of  Great  Britain 
with  other  powers.  The  first  volume,  commenc- 
ing with  the  documents  of  the  year  1201,  was 
published  in  1704.  This  valuable  collection  of 
the  Fadera,*  in  twenty  volumes,  continued  from 
the  death  of  Rymer,  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  will  be 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  industry  and  abilities. 
It  was  abridged  by  Mr.  Rapin,  m  French,  in 
Le  Clerc's  BwltoAeque,  and  a  translation  of  it 
by  Stephen  Whatley,  was  printed  in  four  volumes 
8vo.  1731.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Mr. 
Rymer  was  compelled  to  sell  his  library  to  sup- 
port himself. — ^Feter  Le  Neve,  in  a  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  says,  "I  am  desired  by  Mr. 
Rymer,  historiographer,  to  lay  before  your  lord- 
ship the  circumstances  of  his  affairs. — He  was 
forced  some  years  back  to  part  with  all  his 
choice  printed  books,  to  subsist  himself;  and 
now,  he  says,  he  must  be  forced,  for  subsistence, 
to  sell  all  his  manuscript  collections  tu  the  best 
bidder,  without  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to 
buy  them  for  the  queen's  library.  There  are 
fifty  volumes  in  folio,  of  public  affairs,  which  he 
has  collected  but  not  printed.  The  price  he 
asks  is  £300."  These  manuscripts  have  since 
been  placed  in  the  British  museum,  and  form  uo 
inconsiderable  addition  to  that  invtJuable  reposi- 
tory of  legal  and  antiquarian  knowledge.  He  was 
bom  in  uie  north  of  England,  and  educated  at 
the  grammar  school,  at  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire, from  whence  he  went  to  Sidney  college, 
Cambrige.  On  quitting  the  university,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Gray's- Inn ;  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Shadwell  as  historiographer  to  king  William 
III.  He  also  became  an  early  member  of  the 
socie^  of  antiquaries.f 

In  the  compilation  of  the  Foedera,  Rymer's 
first  warrant  was  signed  "  Marie  R."  (the  king 
being  then  in  Flanders),    empowering  him  to 


*  Among  the  totaj  vtlmble  work*  coDsmned  at  Mr. 
Bowyer's  fire,  tlie  fifteenth  volume  of  this  work  wu 
destrored ;  and  bo  violent  were  the  fiames,  that  immense 
torrents  of  melted  types  poured  down  from  the  upper 
rooms  in  all  directions.  I  have  a  small  lump  of  metal, 
dug  out  ol  the  ruins;  wl^ich,  by  having  heen  compressed 
between  two  solid  substances,  ezhibitCig  on  its  opposite 
■ides  an  impression  of  a  feir  lines  of  this  volume  of 
Rymer  in  crewt  and  retieoo. — See  Rowt  M&re*s  Diuerta- 
Hon  on  Typographical  Foimdera. 

t  The  society  of  antiquaries  may  be  traced  to  the  time 
of  BUzaheth,  when  archbishops  Parker  and  Whltgift  laid 
the  fonndation  of  the  study  of  antiqutties  In  this  ooontry. 
Bnt  the  times  were  not  suffldentty  ihvourable  to  keep  It 
alive  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  theei^teenth 
century,  when  it  was  revived  with  the  greatest  lustre,  by 
many  of  the  greatest  names  in  that  walk  of  UteiBtuie  ; 
and  under  royal  protection.  It  hasmaintalned  some  degree 
of  eminence.  The  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  present 
society  is  dated  November,  I7tl.  They  hold  their  anni- 
veraary  meeting  on  St.  George's  day. 


search  the  public  offices  for  this  undertaking,  is 
dated  Aug.  26,  1693;  was  renewed  by  king  Wil- 
liam, April  12, 1694;  and  again  by  queen  Anne, 
Ma^  3,  1707,  when  Mr.  Sanderson  was  joined 
to  him  in  his  undertaking.  Rymer  wrote  Edgmr, 
or  the  English  MoTuirch,  an  heroic  tragedy, 
1678;  several  poems  and  translations;  and  A 
View  of  the  Tragediet  of  the  latt  Age,  which 
occasioned  those  admirable  remarks  preserved 
in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Colman's  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  since  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  Life  of  Dry  den.' 

1714,  Jan.  11.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
offering  a  reward  of  jClOOO  to  any  person  who 
should  discover  the  author,  and  £600  for  the 
printer  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  English  advice  to 
the  Freeholders  of  England.  Bishop  Atterbnry 
was  suspected  of  being  the  author  ;  though  Mr. 
Hornby,  a  barrister,  was  taken  into  custody. 

1714.  The  earliest  known  work  printed  in 
NoTTiNOHAH,  bcars  for  title  Inn-Play,  or  the 
Cornish-Hug  Wrestler,  4to.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Parkyns.*  Printed  by  William  Ayscough,  on 
the  west  side  of  Bridlesmith-gate.  Mr.  Ays- 
cough  was  remarkable,  says  Deering,  in  his 
History  of  Nottingham,  for  having  first  estab- 
lished the  art  of  printing  in  that  town  about  the 
year  1710.  Mr.  Ayscough  being  unfortunate  in 
business,  he  retired,  about  1715,  to  Bramcote, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  in  Nottingham .  In  the  south  aisle,  upon 
a  tombstone,  is  the  following  inscription : 

Here  lies  the  bodies  of  William  Ayscough,  printer  and 
bookseller  of  this  town,  and  Anne  Us  wife.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  Hr.  Young,  rector  of  Catwick,  in  the 
ooonty  of  York.  He  died  March  S,  1719.  She  died  Dec. 
Ifl^  173a. 

1714.  James  Blow  first  practised  the  art  of 
printing  in  Belfast,  where  he  printed  the 
works  of  sir  David  Lindsay,  a  Bible,  Prayer 
Book,  Psalms  in  metre,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
other  books. 

1714.  The  Rev.  Hilkiah  Bedford  was  tried 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  fined  one 
thousand  marks,  and  to  be  imprisoned  three 
years,  for  writing,  printing,  and  publishing  the 
Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crotcn  of  England 
asserted,  folio ;  the  real  author  of  which  was  the 
Rev.  George  Harbin,  a  nonjuring  clergyman. 
Mr.  Bedfora,  though  not  the  author  of  the  book, 
submitted  to  be  uought  so,  from  zeal  to  the 
cause,  and  for  affection  to  the  real  author. 
Besides  the  Latin  Life  of  Dr.  Barwick,  which 
he  afterwards  translated  into  EMiish,  Mr. 
Bedford  published  a  ftanslation  of  Fontenelle's 
History  of  Oracles. 

He  died  at  London,  Oct.  26,  1724,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  He  was  descended  from  Hilkiah 
Bedford,  of  Sibsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  quaker, 
who  went  to  London,  and  settled  there  as  a 
stationer  between  the  years  1600  and  1625. 


•  sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  bart.  died  at  Bunny,  Nottlng. 
bamshire,  Feb.  sg,  17'ti.  He  was  founder  of  the  present 
noble  house  of  RancUffb. 
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1714,  Aug.  1.  Z>>«<{,Qd£EK  Anne.  In  person 
Anne  was  of  the  middle  stature,  she  had  regular 
features,  but  her  countenance  was  more  pleasing 
than  handsome.  As  a  sovereign  she  wanted  firm- 
ness ;  her  disposition  was  gentle,  and  she  relied 
too  much  on  the  opinions  of  others,  which  ren- 
dered her  conduct  vacillating,  according  as  her 
advisers  changed  their  systems  of  intrigue.  She 
possessed  private  virtues  and  excellent  qualities, 
of  which  mercy  was  so  preeminent,  uiat  she 
never  permitted  a  subject  to  suffer  for  treason 
during  her  reign ;  but  she  was  indebted  to  the 
times  in  which  she  lived  for  the  character  she 
sustained.  The  splendid  victories  of  her  generals 
were  calculated  to  render  her  popular,  and  the 
able  talents  of  several  of  her  ministers  attracted 
the  attention,  and  in  a  great  measure,  controlled 
the  events  of  Europe.  During  her  reign  three 
parties  agitated  the  kingdom  ;  these  were,  the 
Jacobites,  the  tones,  and  the  whigs. 

Anne  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's, 
February  6,  1665.  She  was  married  to  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  by  whom  she  ha!d  six 
children,  who  all  died  young.  He  was  "of  a 
familiar  disposition,  with  a  good  sound  under- 
standing, but  modest  in  showing  it ;  very  fat, 
loved  news,  his  bottle,  and  the  queen."  He  died 
October  28,  1708. 

Though  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  has  been 
generally  termed  the  Augustan  age  of  literature 
in  this  kingdom,  owing  to  the  co-existence  of  a 
few  celebrated  writers,  it  is  astonishing  how  little, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  diat  period,  was  the 
information  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
aoaety.  To  the  character  of  the  gentleman, 
neither  education  nor  letters  were  thought  neces- 
sary; and  any  display  of  learning,  however 
superficial,  was,  among  the  fashionable  circles, 
deemed  rudeness  and  pedantry.  "That  general 
knowledge,"  observes  Johnson,  "  which  now  cir- 
culates m  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be 
found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance ;  and  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished 
only  to  be  censured."  When  we  reflect,  that  to 
express  contempt  for  all  literarv  acquirement 
was  then  a  certain  proof  of  gentility,  and  igno- 
rance the  characteristic  of  superior  station,  a 
statement  which,  previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  TatUr,  of  Steele,  is  nearly  correct,  we  ought 
to  hesitate  in  assigrning  the  epithet  of  Augustan 
to  this  era  of  our  history.  We  should  recollect 
that  two-thirds  of  the  reign  of  Anne  were  en- 
tirely occupied  by  political  that  the  struggles  of 
faction,  the  inveterate  contentions  of  the  whigs 
and  tories,  banished  for  many  years,  even  among 
the  learned,  almost  all  attention  to  useful  and 
elegant  pursuits;  and  that  the  commencement 
of  taste,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  may 
be  dated  from  the  well-timed  efforts  of  Steele 
and  Addison,  efforts  which  illuminated  but  the 
latter  days  of  Anne,  and  were  independent  of 
any  encouragement  from  the  throne.  From  this 
time  only  has  the  public  mind  been  powerfully 
excited  to  intellectual  emulation,  and^giadually 
has  it  acquired  that  polish  and  intimacy  witn 


literary  subjects  which  distinguisb  the  piesent 
age.  It  is  solely  indeed  to  a  nation  that '  has 
long  cherished  a  strong  relish  for  literature  in 
all  its  departments,  whose  taste  is  oonect  and 
pure,  and  which  fosters  in  her  bosom  ereiy 
rising  genius,  that  the  title  of  Augustan  can  be 
given,  and  not  to  the  casual  appearance  of  a  fiew 
Himinaries,  surrounded  by  wastes  of  intermi- 
nable darkness.  The  reign  of  Anne  prodnced 
Addison,Arbuthnot,Atterbury,Bumet,  Coagiere, 
Mis.  Centlivre,  De  Foe,  Fatquhar,  Flamsteed, 
Garth,  Gay,  Eeil,  Pope,  Prior,  Rowe,  Ray,  Allan 
Ramsey,  Steele,  Swift,  Wollaston,  and  Wycbeily, 
writers  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and,  in 
most  cases,  may  be  considered  extraordinaiy. 

Wben  Aone'B  frodent  hand  tbe  sceptre  ■wmy'd. 

And  Oifonl  lent  the  dioopinj;  muses  eid ; 

By  him  inspired,  see  aJl  the  tonefol  tmin 

Id  Britsin's  gknioas  sons  rerlTe  agiln  ! 

Prior  lilce  Horace  strikes  the  tremblinr  strings. 

And  in  turmonlons  Pope  again  great  Maro  sings. 

SooffM  Ja^fiu. 

That  extension  of  mental  light,  which  was 
first  happily  effected  by  our  periodical  essayists, 
and  which  has  by  degrees  led  to  tbe  brilliancy 
we  now  enjoy,  had  been  for  a  long  time  inter- 
cepted by  the  dissolute  and  licentious  manneis 
which  the  court  of  Charles  II.  had  introduced, 
and  which  continued  for  several  years  after  the 
commencement  of  theeighteenth  centuiy,thongh 
in  a  less  virulent  manner,  to  pollute  the  channels 
of  public  decency,  and  to  choke  the  germs  of 
intellectual  excellence.  The  theatre,that  power- 
ful regulator  of  the  general  tone  of  thinking  and 
of  acting,  had  given  birth  to  a  host  of  writers 
educated  in  the  school  of  Charles,  and  whose 
talents  were  employed  to  vitiate  all  the  sources 
of  morality,  to  inculcate  debauchery  as  a.  duty, 
and  to  tinge  the  grossness  of  vice  with  the 
colours  of  imannation  and  wit.  The  dramas  of 
Dryden  and  Wycherly,*  of  Farquhar,f  and  of 
yanbrugh,^  were  the  panders  of  lewdness  and 
profligacy.    The  usual  fine  gentleman  of  their 


*  WlUlamWycherlTwisboraln  tM«i  and  besidn  fenr 
plays,  he  pnbllshed  a  folio  Toliune  of  poems.  BJa  plars 
were  for  a  long  time  popular,  bat  are  now  neglected.  He 
had  some  wit  and  power  in  delioeating  character ;  hat  tU 
his  merits  are  lost  in  the  coarse  lieeatioasneas  of  erery 
thing  which  he  wrote.    He  died  at  London,  Jan.  1,  1716. 

1  George  Farqnhar  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  was  first  a  player,  and  then  a  liea- 
tenmt  in  the  army.  He  wrote  yitth  great  ease  and 
humour,  and  is  scarcely  Inferior  to  Congreve.  Bis  la« 
and  best  play  was  the  Bemuc  Stratagem,  wMch  he  wrote 
in  six  weeks,  under  the  depression  of  a  rooted  illneai. 
This  comedy  enjoyed  a  saccessfdl  run,  and  kept  large 
audiences  in  roars  of  laughter,  wliile  its  unhappy  and 
still  youthful  author  was  stretched  on  a  death-bed,rendfseii 
more  distressing  to  him  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  two  daughters  unprovided  for.  He  died  in  loo- 
don,  April  80, 1 707,  and  was  boried  in  St.  MsrUn's  cfaordi. 
He  reixived  the  following  sums  from  Lintot,  the  book- 
seller: 1701,  Letten  md  Ptemi,  aSi  *i.  6d.i  lyn,  TMa 
RteaU,  jCISi  I7»i,  Rtenitiiig  Ofietr,  jffls  28.  td.;  171^ 
Btau*  Stratagem^  j^30. 

t  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  a  dramatic  writer  and  architact, 
was  bom  in  Cheshire.  His  principal  comedies  are  tlie 
Provoked  Wife  and  the  Prmoked  Htuband,  which  last  ii 
an  admirable  comedy  in  every  respect.  In  his  latter  yian 
he  became  an  aidiltact,  and  had  the  honour  of  designing 
Blenheim  house,  at  Woodstock,  for  the  duke  of  Maii- 
borough.    He  died  in  London,  March  at,  iTtt- 
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comedy  was  an  unprincipled  villain,  to  whom 
seduction  and  adultery,  extravagance  and  ingra- 
titude, and  an  utter  contempt  for  eve^  thing 
sacred  and  serious,  are  apportioned  by  the  poet 
as  the  most  splendid  ornaments  he  can  bestow 
upon  him,  and  for  the  adroit  employment  of 
which  he  is  gratified  by  success,  and  rewarded 
by  beauty. 

The  model  was  but  too  faithfully  copied  in 
real  life.  He  who  aspired  to  reputation  in  the 
circles  of  gallantry  assumed  that  laxity  of  morals 
and  looseness  of  manners  which  he  nad  so  fre- 
quently contemplated  and  admired  upon  the 
stage ;  whilst  to  be  known  to  hare  devoted  any 
leisure  to  the  duties  of  devotion,  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  or  the  acquisition  of  science,  would 
have  mined  him  forever  in  the  estimation  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Nor  after  all  these  sacrifices 
at  the  shrine  of  dissipation  and  vice,  were  the 
accomplishments  and  address  of  these  gentle- 
men entitled  to  the  praise  of  either  refinement 
or  grace.  On  the  contrary,  their  manners  were 
coarse,  their  conversation  obscene,  and  their 
amusements  frequently  so  gross,  that  bull-bait- 
ing, bear-baiting,  and  prize-fighting,  were  con- 
sidered as  appropriate  recreations  for  the  highest 
ranks;  "  they  were  not  only  attended,"  remarks 
an  annotator  upon  the  Tatler,  "  by  butchers, 
drovers,  and  great  crowds  of  all  sorts  of  mob, 
but  likewise  by  dukes,  lords,  knights,  squires, 
&c.  There  were  seats  particularly  set  apart  for 
the  quality,  ornamented  with  old  tapestry  hang- 
ings, into  which  none  were  admitted  under  half 
a  crown  at  least  The  neighbourhood  of  these 
amusements  was  famous  for  sheltering  thieves, 
pickpockets,  and  infamous  women ;  and  for 
breeding  bull-dogs." 

If  such  were  the  general  manners  of  men, 
who  esteemed  themselves  exclusively  entitled  to 
the  appellations  of  fashionable  and  well  bred,  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  fair  sex 
were  not  more  seriously  disposed,  or  more  solidly 
accomplished.  In  the  dramatic  writings  of  the 
day,  for  the  most  part  a  just  picture  of  the 
dmes,  they  are  by  no  means  favourably  drawn ; 
levity,  immodesty,  and  infidelity,  together  with 
an  intemperate  love  of  frivolous  pursuits,  are 
their  usual  characteristics.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  the  sex,  however,  that  we  can  with  truth  call 
these  draughts  highly  overcharged,  and  in  a 
neat  measure  the  caricatnres  of  a  licentious  and 
debauched  imagination.  At  a  period,  iudeed, 
when  literature  was  so  little  diffused,  and  when 
to  read  with  fluency,  and  spell  with  correctness 
were,  among  the  ladies,  deemed  rare  and  im- 
portant acquisitions,  much  information  or  ac- 
qtiired  knowledge  in  the  female  world  could  not 
be  expected,  and  one  of  the  best  educated  ladies 
of  her  day,  of  the  first  taste  and  understanding, 
is  represented  by  Addison  as  exclaiming,  "  You 
men  are  writers,  and  can  represent  us  women  as 
unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your  works,  while 
we  are  unable  to  return  the  injury ;"  an  acqui- 
escence in,  and  confession  of,  inability,  to  which 
the  accomplished  women  of  the  present  day  are 
no  longer  under  the  necesnty  of  submitting. 


After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  national  manners, 
and  of  the  low  state  of  literature  among  the 
people  at  large,  during  the  chief  part  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  should  we  pause  to  consider  what 
were  really  the  merits  of  those  who  professed  the 
acquirements  of  study,  the  authors  of  the  same 
period  weshall  find,  notwitbstandingtheexampleg 
of  the  preceding  century,  of  a  Barrow,  a  Dryden, 
a  Miltpn,  a  Temple,  and  a  Tillotson,  that  their 
language  was,  in  general,  unharmonious,  and 
inaccurate,  clogged  with  barbarisms,  provincial 
vulgarisms,  and  cant  phraseology;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Swift,  whose  composition  was 
for  that  age  comparatively  pure  and  correct,  we 
possessed  scarcely  a  specimen  of  good  style, 
from  the  death  ot  Tillotson,  in  1694,  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Tatlert.  One  great  cause  of 
this  defalcation,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  warmth  of  political  contest, 
which  at  that  time  universally  agitating  and 
heating  the  minds  of  men,  withdrew  their  atten- 
tion from  every  pleasing  topic,  and  from  all  con- 
sideration as  to  beauty  of  thought  or  felicity  of 
expression,  planting  in  their  place  the  hitter 
fruits  of  rancour,  envy,  and  contention.  Hence 
arose  that  rough,  strong,  but  slovenly  diction, 
which  pervaded  almost  every  political  pamphlet, 
and  was  at  length  employed  on  subjects  demand- 
ing a  very  different  style;  nor  was  a  perfect 
specimen  given  of  what  highly  polished  compo- 
sition coidd  effect  on  topics*  connected  with 
government,  until  the  admirable  Freeholder  was 
presented  to  the  world,  whose  simple  elegance 
and  humour,  adorning  the  most  thorny  paths  of 
party  dispute,  contributed  more  than  weight  of 
argument  to  its  ultimate  popnlarity  and  success. 

Another  cause  equally  powerful  in  retarding 
the  acquisition  of  a  gleeful  and  perspicuous 
style,  was  the  little  attention  which,  previous  to 
the  tasteful  models  of  Addison,  was  paid  to  criti- 
cism, and  to  the  grammatical  and  analogical 
construction  of  language.  Dryden,  it  is  true,, 
had  written  his  prefaces  in  a  rich  and  varied, 
though  not  a  very  correct,  manner;  but  they 
were  too  desultorv  and  contradictory  to  afford 
many  just  rules  for  the  attainment  of  an  accu- 
rate style,  and  were,  indeed,  chiefly  employed 
in  delivering  precepts  for  epic,  dramatic,  and 
satiric  compositions.  English  poetry  had  been 
enriched  by  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
genius,  by  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
epopeia  of  Milton ;  but  English  prose  had  yet 
much  to  acqube  from  the  labours  of  the  critic, 
the  grammarian,  and  the  lexicographer. 

1714.  The  RudimmU  of  the  Latin  Tongue  ; 
(etiMt  on  eaty  Introduction  to  Latin  Grammar. 
By  Thomas  Ruddiman.  Printed  at  Edinburgh 
by  Robert  Freebaim,  and  entered  at  stationera' 
hall, London,  for  Andrew  Bell,*  March 36, 1716. 


*  Mr.  Andrew  Bell  la  one  who  manages  the  conunon 
baednefls  of  life  with  very  good  success.  He  had  the  gapA 
fortune  to  strike  In  with  my  proposal  of  the  ^Memais 
Oracle,  and  I  am  heartUv  glad  he  has  found  so  much  Ufa 
in  the  ashes  of  Old  Athens.  So  fiu-  as  I  have  had  any  oon. 
cem  with  him,  I  have  found  him  not  only  Jnst,  but  grate- 
ful.—i>iMteii. 
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This  work  will  transmit  the  name  of  Ruddiman 
with  celebrity  to  erety  age,  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Rome  shall  continue  to  be  taught  in 
Uie  schools  of  Scotland.  Philology  had  not  been 
much  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
before  Ruddiman  appeared.  In  Chalmers'  lAfe 
of  Ruddiman,  (Appendix  No.  4,)  is  a  chronolo- 
gical list,  drawn  up  by  T.  Ruddiman,  of  such 
grammart  as  had  been  written  by  Scotchmen. 

1714.  Sept.  Died,  Thomas  Brixton,  known 
as  the  musical  small  coal  man,  and  for  his 
extraordinary  acquirements  in  chymistry,  music, 
and  knowledge  of  books.  He  was  bom  at  or 
near  Higham  Ferrais,  in  Northamptonshire ;  and 
went  to  London,  where  be  bound  himself  appren- 
tice to  a  small  coal  man,  and  when  out  of  his 
time,  set  up  for  himself  in  the  same  line,  in 
Clerkenwell,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his  deport- 
ment, obtained  the  friendship  of  some  of^  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  day. 

Britton's  skill  in  ancient  books  and  manu- 
scripts is  mentioned  by  Heame;  and  in  his 
preuce  to  his  edition  of  Sobert  of  Gloucetter,  he 
refers  to  a  curious  manuscript  copy  of  that  his- 
torian in  Britton's  possession.  The  means  used 
by  him  and  other  collectors  of  ancient  books  and 
manuscripts  about  this  time,  were  as  follow, 
and  these  include  an  intimation  of  Britton's 
pursuits  and  connections. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  passion 
for  collecting  old  books  and  manuscripts  reigned 
among  the  nobility.  The  chief  of  those  who 
sought  after  them  were  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
Eldward,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke, Sunderland,  and  Winchelsea.  These  per- 
sons in  the  winter  season,  on  Saturdays,  the  par- 
liament not  dtting  on  that  day,  were  used  to 
resort  to  the  city,  and,  dividing  themselves,  took 
several  routs,  some  to  Littie  Britain,  some  to 
Moorfields,  and  others  to  different  parts  of  the 
town,  inhabited  by  booksellers:  there  they  would 
inquire  into  the  several  shops  as  they  passed 
along  for  old  books  ajid  manuscripts ;  and  some 
time  before  noon  would  assemble  at  the  shop  of 
Christopher  Bateman,  a  bookseller,  at  the  comer 
of  Ave-Maria-lane,in  Patemoster-row ;  and  here 
they  were  frequentiy  met  by  Bagford  and  other 
persons  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  a 
conversation  always  commenced  on  the  subject 
of  their  inquiries.  Bagford  informed  them  where 
any  thing  curious  was  to  be  seen  or  purchased, 
and  they  in  return  obliged  him  with  a  sight  of 
what  they  from  time  to  time  collected.  While 
they  were  engaged  in  this  conversation,  and  as 
near  as  could  be  to  tbe  hour  of  twelve  by  St. 
Paul's  clock,  Britton,  who  by  that  time  had 
finished  his  round,  arrived  clad  in  his  blue  frock, 
and  pitching  his  sack  of  small  coal  on  the  bulk 
of  Mr.  Bateman's  shop  window,  would  go  in 
and  join  them;  and  after  a  conversation,  which 
generally  lasted  about  an  hour,  the,  noblemen 
above  mentioned  adjourned  to  the  Mourning 
Bush,  at  Aldersgate,  where  they  dined  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  singularity  of  his  chwacter,  the  course 
of  studies,  and  the  collections  he  made,  induced 


suspicions  that  Britton  was  not  the  man  he 
seemed  to  be :  and  what  Mr.  Walpole  says  as  to 
this  particular  is  very  true;  some  thougbt  hii 
musical  assembly  only  a  cover  for  seditous  meet- 
ings; others  for  magical  purposes;  and  that 
Britton  himself  was  taken  for  an  Atfaeist,  « 
Pre8b3rterian,  or  a  Jesuit ;  but  these  were  ill- 
grounded  conjectures,  for  he  was  a  plain,  shnpk, 
honest  man,  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  higiih 
esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  meanness  of  his  occupation,  wa5 
called  Mr.  Britton;  and  was  so  much  distin- 
guished, that,  when  passing  through  the  streets 
m  his  blue  linen  frock,  and  with  his  sack  o( 
small  coal  on  his  back,  he  was  frequently  ac- 
costed with  the  following  expressions,  "  Then 
goes  the  famous  small  coal  man,  who  is  a  lover 
of  learning,  a  performer  in  music,  and  a  compa- 
nion for  gentiemen." 

Britton  was  in  his  person  a  short  thick-aet 
man,  with  a  very  honest,  ingenious  conntenance 
There  are  two  pictures  of  him  extant,  both 
painted  by  Mr.  Woolaston,  and  from  both  there 
are  mezzotinto  prints.  The  following  lines  were 
written  under  a  picture  done  after  hb  death : 

niongb  meaa  thy  rank,  yet  in  thr  humble  cell 
DM  (CDtla  peace  and  aits  onparchaMd  dwcU  ; 
WeU  pleaMd  Apollo  fhither  led  hi*  train. 
And  mnslc  warbled  in  ber  aweetest  strain. 
Cylennins  bo,  as  Fables  tell,  and  Jove 
Came  willing  gnests  to  poor  Philemon's  giore. 
Let  nselesa  Pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 
So  low  a  station,  snch  a  libend  ndnd. 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  trick  played 
upon  him  by  Samuel  Honeyman,  a  blacksmitb, 
wno  was  fiimous  as  a  ventnloquist.  This  nan 
was  introduced  to  Britton,  by  a  Mr.  Robe,  a 
justice,  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  him,  and  he 
succeeded  in  it :  Honeyman,  announced,  as  from 
aikr  off,  the  death  of  poor  Britton  within  a  fe« 
hours,  with  an  intimation  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  his  doom  was  for  him  to  fall  on  his  knees 
and  say  the  Lord's  praver.  Britton  did  as  he 
was  bid,  went  home  ana  took  to  his  bed,  and  in 
a  few  days  died,  leaving  his  friend  Mr.  Robe 
to  enjoy  tne  fraits  of  his  mirth. 

Besides  his  books,  he  left  a  very  large  collection 
of  manuscript  and  printed  music  and  musical 
instruments.  His  effects  were  sold  by  auctico, 
and  realized  a  considerable  sum  for  Uie  benefit 
of  his  widow.  Lord  Somers  gave  £500  for  his 
collection  of  pamphlets;  and  sir  Hans  Sloane 
was  also  a  purchaser  of  many  curious  articles. 

1714,  Jan.  4.  Balm  of  GiUad,  or  the  Healer 
of  Divisions,  No.  1,  printed  by  J.  Mayo,  and 
sold  by  Frederick  Burleigh,  at  Amen-coroer. 

1714.  Jan.  25.  Britith  Merchant,  or  Com- 
merce preserved ;  in  Answer  to  the  Merealer,  or 
Commerce  retrieved.  No.  22. 

1714.  The  Waiet  of  Literatmre.  This  was  the 
first  critical  journal  in  England,  and  continned 
till  tiie  year  1722. 

1714,  Feb.  25.  The  Lover,  written  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  Tatler,  by  Marmaduke  Myrtie,  Gent. 
This  was  the  production  of  Steele,  and  pnUishcd 
thrice  a  week.    It  ended  May  27,  in  40  Ncs. 
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1714,  March  23.   Pabriot,  No.  1.    In  No. 
125,  Jan.  22,  1715,   the  author  of  this  paper, , 
takes  leare  of  the  town ;  and  avows  his  name  to 
be  John  Harris,  a  young  roan  who  had  not  then 
seen  two  and  twenty  years. 

17U,  April  22.  The  Reader,  yio.  I.  This  was 
another  periodical  by  Steele,  and  commenced  in 
opposition  to  the  Examiner  of  Swift,  which  con- 
tinued with  unabated  zeal  to  blazon  forth  the 
virtues  of  the  tory  administration,  and  to  calum- 
niate the  merit  of  its  opponents.  Both  the  L<reer 
and  the  Reader  received  the  assistance  of  Addison ; 
and  the  latter  work  reached  but  nine  numbers, 
ending  May  10. 

1714,  April2Z.  Monitor,  No.  1.  The  second 
number  of  this  paper  gives  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  names  and  titles  of  such  of  the 
pamphlets  and  weekly  papers  as  were  then,  or 
had  lately  been,  flourishing  in  this  nation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  "  Prints  :  Guardian,  Engli»hman  ; 
(defunct)  From  the  ashes  of  which  (phoenix- 
like) are  risen,  the  Lover,  Patriot,  Merchant, 
Plying  Post,  Daily  Cotmmt,  Examiner,  Pott- 
hoy,  Mercator,  Weekly  Pacqua,  DwUon't  Ghott. 
The  authors  of  those  prints  and  pamphlets :  Mr. 
George  Ridpath  and  Co.;  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley, 
the  teamed  printer  ;  Mr.  Toland,  a  Socinian 
beretick ,  Mr.  Collins,  Freethinker ;  Mr.  Steele, 
a  gentleman  bom ; 

Tuitii  nuOor  FamB  dtla  eat,  qakm  Vlitntla'— Jirv. 

Mr.  Asgill,  a  Lawyer  going  to  heaven  by  fire ; 
Mr.  John  Dunton,  lunatick ;  Mr.  Abel  Roper 
and  his  man  Toby:  with  divers  others  utterly 
unknown." 

1714,  May  I.  High  German  Doctor,  No.  1. 
Ended  May  12,  1715. 

1714,  May  6.  Tlie  Mtucovite,  No.  1. 

1714,  Oct.  8.  The  Controller,  being  a  Sequel 
to  the  Examiner,  No.  1. 

1714,  Dec.  6.  N.  MitVi  WeeklyJoumal,'So.  1. 

1714.  Norwich  Courant,  or  Weekly  Packet, 
printed  by  Mr.  Collins,  price  three  halfpence. 

1715,  March  17.  Died,  Gilbert  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  borii  at  Edinburgh, 
September  18,  1743,  where  his  father  was  an 
advocate  of  reputation,  and  nephew  of  Johnston 
of  Warriston,  one  of  the  principal  popular  leaders 
of  the  civil  war  in  Scotland.  Gilbert  Burnet 
received  his  education  at  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, and  afterwards  went  to  Holland  to  study 
the  Hebrew  language.  In  1679  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament. 
This  work  he  afterwards  completed  in  three 
volumes.  His  work  entitled  A  History  of  My 
own  T^mes,  which  was  not  printed  till  the  year 
1724,  gives  an  outline  of  the  events  of  the  civil 
war  and  commonwealth,  and  a  full  narration 
of  all  that  took  place  from  the  restoration  to 
the  year  1713,  during  which  the  author  had 
advanced  from  his  seventeenth  to  his  seventieth 
year.  Under  various  circumstances,  Burnet  had 
personally  known  the  conspicuous  characters  of 
a  century,  and  penetrated  most  of  the  state 


secrets  nearly  as  long.  He  wrote  many  other 
works  in  history,  biography,  and  theology.  After 
entering  life  as  a  clergyman  of  his  native  church, 
Burnet  removed  to  a  benefice  in  London,  where, 
partly  by  his  talents,  and  partly  through  forward 
and  officious  habits,*  he  rendered  himself  the 
confidant  of  many  high  political  persons.  Exiled 
by  the  Stuarts,  he  became  serviceable  i^  Holland 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition which  brought  about  the  revolution, 
and  was  rewarded  by  king  William  with  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  was  twice  married ; 
tirst  to  a  Dutch  lady,  who  died  in  1693,  and 
soon  after  was  united  to  Mrs.  Berkley. 

1716,  May  18.  Susannah  Centlivrej-  received 
from  Mr.  Curll  twenty  guineas  in  full  for  the 
copy  of  the  comedy  of  the  Wonder;  or,  a  Woman 
keeps  a  Secret. 

1715.  Tlie  Common  Pna/er Bookwas  engraved 
upon  copper-platesj:  by  Mr.  Sturt,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry in  the  world :  every  page  has  a  border, 
and  head  and  tail  ornaments. 

Mr.  Sturt  was  bom  in  1648,  and  learnt  the 
art  of  engraving  under  Robert  Wbite.§  In  1704 
the  rev.  Samuel  Wesley]  |  published  the  History 
of  the  New  Testament,  representing  tlie  Actions 
and  Miracles  of  our  Bussed  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles,  attempted  in  verse,  and  adorned  with 
152  engravings,  in  three  volumes  12mo.  These 
engravings  were  executed  by  Mr.  Sturt.  A  third 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1717,  in  one 
volume  8vo,  printed byR.  B.  for  Thomas  Ward, 
Inner  Temple  lane. 


*  "  Dr.  Bunet,  that  urch-villaln,"  salth  FonntainliBll, 
"attends  the  R^e  House  coniplratora,  captalna  Walx»t, 
Hose,  and  Hone,  at  their  ezecatlon,  bat  was  checked  for 
penning  their  tpeechea,  July  30,  11)13," 

t  Susannah  Freeman  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman,  but  suppoeed  to  hare  been  bom  in  Ireland 
abODt  16S7.  After  a  life  of  extraordinary  adventnre,  she 
became  a  writer  for  the  theatres,  and  appeared  apon  the 
stege.  Her  princlpa]  plays  are  the  Biiqr  Bot^,  performed 
In  17O8,  and  sold  to  Untot  the  bookseller,  for  jf  10.  The 
character  of  Marplot,  In  this  comedy.  Is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  portraitures  In  the  whole  range  of  the  English 
drama.  The  Wander ;  or,  a  Woman  keept  a  Secret,  ap- 
peared in  1714.  Besides  her  dramatic  pieces,  she  wrote 
poems  and  letters.  In  170S  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Cent- 
UTTe,  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  queen  Anne.  She  died  at 
London,  December  1,  1723,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields. 

t  Mr.  Sturt  pabUshed  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  all  of 
which  was  engraved  on  silver  plates.  Unfortunately, 
howevar,  it  did  not  sell  s  and  poor  Sturt  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  took  every  body's  advice  (as  usual)  as  what 
was  to  be  done.  It  was  at  length  determined  to  take  off  a 
number  of  copies  privately,  and  then  to  cat  the  plates  up 
publickly.  After  this,  the  hoarded  copies  being  brought 
oat  stealthily,  one  by  one,  as  particular  favours,  fetched 
greater  prices.  Sudi  are  ttie  attractions  and  tricks  in  the 
world  of  connoisseurs. — Tfobte's  Qrainger, 

i  Robert  White  was  bom  In  London  1845,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  David  Loggan's.  He  engraved  the  first  Or/brd 
Almanack,  in  1674,  Moneka  Funeral,  and  a  great  number 
of  English  heads.    He  died  in  17M. 

0  Father  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  two  cele  ^ 
brated  founders  of  the  methodiats.  He  was  rector  of  Gp- 
worth,  In  Uncolnshire,  where  he  died,  April  SS,  1731.  Mr. 
Wesley  was  a  very  voluminous  author;  and  though  his 
poetry  was  far  from  Iwing  excellent,  he  made  amends  for 
it  by  the  goodness  of  his  life.  John  Oanton,  who  was 
nearly  related  to  him  by  marriage,  says, 

"  He  loves  too  much  the  Heliconian  strand. 
Whose  stream's  unfurnished  with  the  golden  sand," 
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1715,  April  18.  Messre.  Watson  and  Mawson 
apprehended  for  printing  a  paper  containing 

reflections  on  the  king's  speech ;  and Kel- 

sey  also  taken  up  for  dispiersing  the  same. 

'|715.  Barnard  Lintot*  Jacob  Tonson, 
and  William  Taylor,  were  appointed  printeis 
of  the  votes  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  the 
Hon.  Spencer  Compton,  then  speaker.  They 
held  this  oflSce  till  1727. 

1715.  JUkuv  Wucpapip\ucit ;  sire  Icon  Libd- 
lorum  ;  or,  a  Hutory  of  Pamphlets, \  tracing  out 
their  rise,  growth,  and  different  views  of  all  sorts 
of  small  tracts  or  writings,  both  collectively  and 
singly,  in  a  general  and  gradual  representation 
of  their  respective  authors,  coUecUons  of  their 
several  editions,  &c.  8vo.  %  By  a  Gentleman  of 
the  Inns  of  Court.     Myles  Davies. 

Myles  Davies  and  his  works  are  imperfectly 
known  to  the  most  curious  of  our  literary  collec- 
tors. He  was  a  Welch  clergyman,  of  the  most 
fervent  loyalty  to  George  I.  and  the  Hanoverian 
succession;  a  scholar,  learned  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  skilled  in  all  the  modem  languages. 
Quitting  hisnative  country  in  disgustjhecoanged 
his  character  in  the  metropolis,  ior  he  subscribes 
himself  "  counsellor  at  law."  In  an  evil  hour 
he  eoumienced  author,  not  only  surrounded  by 
his  books,  but  with  the  more  urgent  companions 
of  a  wife  and  family ;  and  witL  the  child-like 
simplicity  which  sometimes  marks  the  mind  of  a 
retired  scholar,  we  perceive  him  imagining  that 
his  immense  reading  would  prove  a  source,  not 
easily  exhausted,  for  their  subsistence.  By  his 
account,  "The  avarice  of  booksellers,  and  the 
stinginess  of  hard-hearted  patrons,  had  driven 
him  into  a  cursed  company  of  door-keeping 
herds,  to  meet  the  irraUonal  brutality  of  tnose 
uneducated,  mischievous  animals  called  foot- 
men, house-porters,  poetasters,  mumpers,  apothe- 
caries, attorneys,  and  such  like  beasts  of  prey," 
who  were,  like  himself,  sometimes  barred  up 
for  hours  in  the  menagerie  of  a  great  man's  anti- 
chamber.  In  his  addresses  to  doctoiB  Mead  and 
Freind  he  declares,  "  My  misfortunes  drive  me 
to  publish  my  writings  for  a  poor  livelihood; 
and  nothing  but  the  utmost  necessity  could  make 
any  man  in  his  senses  to  endeavour  at  it  in  a 
method  so  burthensome  to  the  modesty  and  edu- 
cation of  a  scholar."  For  further  particulars  of 
this  extraordinary  writer,  and  of  his  hard  fate, 
see  the  Calamiliet  ofAuthon,vo].  i.  pp.  67-80. 

1715,  Juae  24.  Died,  John  Partridoe  (if 
that  was  indeed  his  real  name,J  had  the  fortune 
to  procure  a  ludicrous  immortality,  by  attracting 
the  satire  of  dean  Swift.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  astrological  treatises;  and  the  editor  of 
an  almanack,  under  the  title  of  Martinus  Libe- 
ratiut.  Swift,  in  ridicule  of  the  whole  class  of 
impostors,  and  of  this  man  in  particular,  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Predictiom  for  the  year 


*  Joshoa  Lintot,  Jacob  Touon,  Timothy  Goodwin, 
and  John  Roberts,  held  the  ume  appointment  from  1708  to 
1710,  wtiUat  sir  Richard  Onalow  was  Bpeaker. 

t  Fur  the  meaning  of  the  won)  pamphlet,  see  p.  188,  ante. 

t  This  rare  book  forms  the  flrat  volume  of  the  Athtrm 
Britanriicte, 


1708,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,*  Esq.,"  whi< 
,  among  other  prognostications,  announced,  »i 
the  most  happy  assumptiuns  of  the  mixture 
caution  and  precision  affected  by  these  anna 
soothsayers,  an  event  of  no  less  importance  tiu 
the  death  of  John  Partridge  himself,  which  I 
fixed  to  the  29th  of  March,  about  eleven  ; 
night.  The  wrath  of  this  astrologer  was,  ( 
course,  extreme;  and  in  his  almanack  for  170 
he  was  at  great  pains  to  inform  his  lovin 
countrymen  that  squire  Bickerstaff  was  a  sbai 
name,  assumed  by  a  Iving,  impudent  fellow,  an 
that,  "  blessed  be  God,  John  Partridge  was  sti 
living,  and  in  health,  and  aU  were  knaves  wl 
reported  otherwise." 

There  were  two  incidental  circnmstanoes  worth 
of  notice  in  this  ludicrous  debate,  which  ha 
been  carried  on  b^  both  parties :  Firtt,  The  ii 
qnisitioD  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  took  th 
matter  as  seriously  as  John  Partridge,  and  gravel 
condemned  to  the  flames  the  preioictioiis  of  th 
imaginary  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  Zndly,  By  an  od 
coincidence,  the  company  of  stationeia  obtaine 
in  1709,  an  injunction  against  any  ahnanac 
published  under  the  name  of  John  Partridge,  a 
if  the  poor  man  had  been  dead  in  sad  tames 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  persons  bniJ 
their  fidth  on  the  prediction,  and  actually  be 
lieved  the  accomplishment  had  taken  pUu^,  r 
all  respects  according  to  the  relation.  The  wit 
of  the  time  too,  among  whom  were  Steele  am 
Addison,supported  Swilt,  and  uniformly  affirme 
that  Partridge  had  died  on  the  day  and  hou 
predicted.  But  the  most  memorable  consequeno 
of  the  predictions  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  was  tbi 
establisnment  of  the  same  name  by  Steele,  in  th 
TatUr.  The  following  is  the  epitaph  which  wa 
written  by  dean  Swift,  upon  Jonn  Partridge. 

Here,  five  feet  deep,  lies  on  his  back 
A  cobler,  star-monger,  and  quack ; 
Who  to  the  stars  in  pure  good-wHl, 
Does  to  his  best  look  up^rard  still. 
Weep  all  f  ou  customers  that  use 
Bis  pills,  bis  Almanacks,  or  shoes : 
And  you  that  did  your  fortunes  sedc. 
Step  to  his  grave  but  once  a  week : 
This  earth  which  bears  bis  body's  ftiat, 
Youll  Und  has  so  much  virtue  int. 
That,  I  durst  pawn  my  ears,  twill  tell 
Whatever  concerns  you,  full  as  well* 
In  physic  stolen  goods,  or  love. 
As  he  liimself  could,  when  above. 

Little  is  known  of  Partridge's  private  history 
except  from  an  altercation  betwixt  him  and  one 
Parker,  which,  of  course,  involved  much  per 
sonal  abuse.  Accordinir  to  his  adversary.  Par- 
tridge's real  name  was  Hewson,  a  shoemaker  bi 
trade,  (which  particular,  at  least,  is  undoubted^ 
but  by  choice  a  confederate  and  dependent  ol 
Old  Gadbury,  one  of  the  greatest  knaves  who 


*  Swift  wanting  a  ludicrous  name  to  adorn  his  predk- 
tlona  with,  accidentally  observed  a  sign  over  a  locknnith^ 
house,  with  the  name  of  Btckentqf  underneath  It.  This 
struck  him  as  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  adding  the  no 
very  common  name  of  /ioof,  he  Imagined  he  had  formed 
an  unprecedented  conjunction ;  in  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken,  for  some  time  afterwards  a  man  was  foiwd  in 
London,  who  owned  both  names. 

Bickmti^  imburied  Dead;  a  mdo  drama,  price  one 
shilling.    Published  by  Oodd.    January,  17*3. 
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followed  the  knaving  trade  of  astrology.  In 
1679,  Partridgre  commenced  businesH  for  him- 
self,  and  puUished  two  oi  three  nonsensical 
woria  upon  his  imaginary  science.  He  also 
piactiiea  physic,  and  styled  himself  Physician 
to  his  Majesty.  But  in  kine  James's  time,  his 
almanacks  grew  so  smart  on  Popery,  that  Eng- 
land became  too  hot  for  him ;  and  accordingly, 
John  Dunton  found  him,  with  other  refugees,  m 
Holland.  He  returned  at  the  revolution,  and 
married  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
tutor,  who  finally  deposited  him  in  the  grave, 
which  had  so  long  gaped  for  him,  in  this 
year,  and  adorned  his  monument,  at  Mortlake, 
in  Sony,  with  a  Latin  epitaph,  which  states  that 
be  was  bom  at  Richmond,  in  Surry,  January  18, 
1644,  and  died  in  London,  Jun^  ii,  1716.* 

1716,  Jan.  3.  Spectator,  volume  the  nintft  tmd 
kut.  This  work  was  published  twice  a  week,  and 
terminated  with  the  6l8t  number,  on  August  3, 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
William  Bond,  whose  signature  is  affixed  to  a 
dedication  to  the  viscountess  Falconberg.  Dr. 
Di&ke  says  he  was  "  utterly  disappointed  in  dis- 
covering a  single  paper  in  the  smallest  degree 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  witty."  Bond  vnote 
a  poem  in  ridicule  of  Pope,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  temerity  with  a  niche  in  the  Dtmciad. 

1716,  Feb.  14.  The  Grumbler,  No.  1.  This, 
which  was  a  weekly  paper,  was  probably  the 
production  of  Ducket,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  lines  of  the  4to.  edition  of  the  Dmeiad. 

Behold  Ton  pair  In  strict  embraeei  Joined  > 
How  like  in  manner*,  and  how  like  in  mind  I 
ramed  for  good  nature,  Btrmet,  and  tat  tndli, 
Dueket  for  i^os  paaaion  to  the  jooOi : 
Xqoal  in  wit,  and  eqnallj  polite. 
Shall  this  a  Paaqoin,  fliat  a  OrwnAier  write. 

1716,  Feb.  17.  The  EnglUh  Examiner,  No.  1. 

1716,  March.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette,  or 
Scotch  Postman,  printed  by  Robert  Brown,  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  every  week. 

1716,  April  U.The  Ceiuor, No.  1 .  By  Lewis 
Theobald.T  These  essays  appeared  in  Mufi 
Journal,  and  were  continued  thrice  a  week  with- 
out intermission,  until  thirty  numbers  had  been 
published.  After  an  interval  of  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  Ceiuor  was  resumed  three  tmies 
a  week,  on  Jan.  1, 1717,  and  closed,  after  com- 
pleting the  ninety-sixth  number,  on  June  1,  the 
whole  making  three  volumes. 

1716,  Apnl  21.  Media,  or  DaUy  Tatler;  by 
Jeremy  Quick,  Esq.  To  be  continued  every  day. 

1716,  May  2.  Daily  Benefactor,  No.  1. 

1716,  June  22.  St.  Jamet'i  Evening  Pott, 
printed  for  J.  Baker,  No.  1 . 

1716,  June.  The  Engliehman,  No.  1.    This 


*  8ee  CrUpbt  Aneedottt,  page  87- 

t  Lewis  Tneobald,  a  poet,  an  esaayiat,  and  editor,  was 
bom  at  Slttlngbonm,  In  Kent,  and  was  brooght  np  to  hla 
Mliei^  pnCawion  of  the  law,  which  he  aoon  relinqniahed, 
to  devote  hlnuelf  to  literature.  In  1710,  hla  talents  seem 
to  have  fonnd  a  proper  channel,  for  in  that  year  he  entered 
opon  the  editonhip  of  the  worb  of  Shakspeare,  and  which 
were  ushered  into  the  world.  In  1733,  in  eight  rolomea,  a 
production  whidi,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  of  Pope  and 
Wafbofton,  merited  and  acquired  much  reputation.  He 
closed  his  lift)  of  poverty  and  litciary  labour  in  1743. 


was  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume. 
The  whigs  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
administration,  sir  Richard  Steele  now  saw  uose 
who  had  formerly  calumniated  and  oppressed  him 
driven  firom  power,  impeached,  and  trembling 
for  the  result ;  and  it  is  the  only  blot,  perhaps, 
in  his  political  character,  that  mst^  of  that 
mildness  and  forbearance  which  philosophy 
should  have  taught  him  to  exercise  towards  those 
who  had  fallen  into  sudden  adversity,  and  were 
no  longer  capable  of  thwarting  his  views,  or  in- 
juring his  promotion,  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
should  have  occupied  his  breast,  and  induced 
him  to  Kvile  those  as  traitors  and  parricides,  who 
were  waiting  the  event  of  a  trial  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  against  whom,  at  such  a 

Seriod,  to  excite  prejudice  and  aversion  must  be 
eemed  at  once  vmdictive  and  ungenerous.  Such 
was,  unhappily,  the  tendency  of  the  republication 
of  his  pamphlets  now  against  the  late  ministry. 
They  appeared  in  one  volume  octavo,  under  the 
title  of  the  Political  Writingi  of  sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  among  them  he  now  &st  printed  his 
Apology,  with  this  motto,  Fabula  quanta  fui  ! 
and  such  also  was  the  purport  of  this  volume  of 
the  Englithman. 

1716,  Jufy  7.  Medley,  No.  1. 

1716,  JtUy  11.  Faithful  Colleetiont,  No.  1. 

1716,  Aug.  1.  Oracle;  being  calculated  for 
the  answering  questions  in  all  arts  and  sciences, 
whether  serious,  comical,  or  humorous,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry.  No.  1. 

1716,  Sept.  14.  .S«o»i»n«r,  Vol.  III.  No.  1. 

1716,  Sept.  27.  7%e  Saliiburv  Poit  Man,- 
or,  Pttcket  of  Intelligence  from  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.  &c.  No.  1.  "This  newspaper 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  most  material  occur- 
rences of  the  whole  week,  foreign  and  domestic  ; 
and  will  be  continued  every  post,  provided  a  suf- 
ficient number  will  subscribe  for  its  encourage- 
ment If  two  hundred  subscribe,  it  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  private  or  public-house  in  town, 
every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  morning, 
by  eight  of  the  clock,  during  the  Winter  season, 
and  by  six  in  the  Summer,  for  three  halfpence 
each.  Any  person  in  the  country  may  orda  it 
by  the  post,  coach,  carriers,  or  market  people; 
to  whom  they  shall  be  carefully  delivered.  It 
shall  be  always  printed  in  a  sheet  and  half,  and 
on  as  good  paper;  but  this, containing  the  whole 
week's  news,  can't  be  afibrded  under  twopence. 
Note.  For  encouragement  to  all  those  that  may 
have  occasion  to  enter  advertisements,  this  paper 
will  be  made  public  in  every  market  town  forty 
miles  distant  nom  this  city ;  and  several  will  be 
sent  as  far  as  Exeter.  Besides  the  news,  we  per- 
form all  other  matters  belonging  to  our  art  and 
mystery,  whether  in  Latin,  6re»,  Hebrew,  Al- 
gebra, Mathematicks,  &c.  Printed  by  Samuel 
Farley,  at  his  office  adjoining  to  Mr.  Robert 
Silcocks,  on  the  ditch  in  Sarum,  Anno  1716." 

One  part  of  the  intelligence  contained  in  die 
above-named  paper  is  described  as  All  from  the 
Written  Letter!  but  a  great  portion  is  supplied 
from  the  London  Eventng  Pott. 

The  newspaper  from  which  the  foregoing  is- 
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taken,  consists'*  of  two  sheets  of  small  folio, 
whereof  no  less  than  two  page*  ai«  occupied  with 
the  title  we  have  extracted.  It  will  he  seen, 
from  the  proposal  therein  contained,  that  the 
entire  income  of  the  paper, — to  meet  every  ex- 
pense, including  its  delivey  to  aubscribeis, — no 
trifling  matter,  we  may  in^r,  in  the  then  im- 
perfect state  of  the  post-office  deliveries,  and 
which  must  have  rendered  special  messengers  in- 
dispensable to  its  circulation ;  the  entire  income 
amounted  to  no  more  than  2d«.  each  number,  or 
jC3  15f.  per  week. 

1716,  Oct.  IS.  London  Pott,  No.  1.  Printed 
by  Benjamin  Harris,*  in  Gracechurch-street 

1715,  Nov.  14.  Glatgow  Courant,  containing 
the  occurrence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  No.  1. 
Glasgow,  printed  for  R.  T.  and  sold  at  the  print- 
ing-house, in  the  college,  and  at  the  post-office. 
It  was  a  small  4  to,  printed  on  bad  paper,  in  one 
column,  three  times  a  week,  for  the  benefit  ol  the 
country,  price  three  halfpence.  At  No.  3,  the 
title  was  changed  to  the  Wetl  Country  Intelli- 
gence ;  containing  the  news  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    A  collection  is  in  the  college  library. 

1715,  Dec.  3.  Weekly  Remartu  and  Political 
Seflectione  upon  the  moit  vMUerial  News,  Foreign 
and  Dometttck,  No.  1.  The  Courant  was  at 
this  time  the  only  daily  paper  in  London. 

1716.  Dec.  17.  The  Town  Talk,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  a  Lady  in  the  Country.  By  sir  R. 
Steele.  It  extended  only  to  nine  numbers,  and 
expired  February  13, 1716. 

1716,  Dec.  20.  St.'  Jamet'i  Evening  Pott,  or 
Nightly  Pacquet,  printed  by  J.  Applebee  for 
Samuel  Jackson,  over  against  Bridewell  Bridge 
in  Blackfriars,  No.  1 .  After  the  publication  of 
this  paper.  Baker  changed  his  title  to  the  St. 
Jamei'i  Poit. 

1715.  Penny  Pott,  No.  1. 

1715.  Felix  Farley'i  Bristol  Journal.  This 
was  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Bristol. 

1716.  The  Hermit.  The  Silent  Monitor.  The 
Pilgrim.  The  Inquisitor.  The  Surprise.  The 
Miscellany.    The  Restorer. 

1715,  Dec.  23.  Freeholder,  No.  1.  This  paper 
has  been  justly  termed  a  political  Spectator ;  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  its  class,  and  was  written  by 
Addison  to  evince  the  enormity  of  rebellion,  and 
to  repel  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  and  faction. 
It  was  published  every  Monday  and  Friday,  and 
having  reached  fifty-five  numbers,  closed  June 


*  He  waa  a  biisk  auerter  of  Bngliah  liberties,  ind  once 
printed  >  book  with  that  very  title.  Be  sold  A  Protea- 
tant  PeHtUn,  In  king  Charles's  reign,  for  which  they  fined 
him  if  too,  and  set  him  once  in  the  pUlorjr)  bat  hla  wife, 
(Uke  a  kind  rib,)  stood  by  him  to  defend  her  hnsband 
aninst  the  mob.  Aiter  this  [having  a  deal  of  mercmry  in 
Us  natural  temper  J  lie  trBV<dled  to  New  Kngland,  when 
he  fbUowed  booksdling,  and  then  coffee  sellug,  and  then 
minting,  bat  continued  Ben  Hants  still ;  and  is  now  both 
bookseller  and  printer.  In  Oracechoicb-street,  as  we  find 
by  Us  London  Pott;  so  that  his  convenatioo  is  general, 
(bnt  never  impertinent,)  and  his  wit  pliable  to  aU  inven- 
tion.  Bat  yet  his  vanity,  (if  he  has  any,)  gives  no  allay  to 
Us  wit,  and  is  no  more  than  might  Jostly  spring  from 
consdoos  virtue ;  and  I  do  him  bnt  Justice  in  this  part  of 
his  character,  fat  in  once  travelling  with  him  ftom  Bury 
tUr,  I  found  Urn  to  be  the  most  ingenuous  and  innocent 
companion  tltat  I  bad  ever  met  with.— Z>tm((Hi. 


29,  1716.  The  literary  merit  of  this  paper  is 
of  the  highest  order,  and  its  political  modentio* 
is  also  entitled  to  no  inferior  encominm.  At  • 
period  when  scurrility  and  abuse  were  thongkt 
more  efficient,  in  proportion  as  they  were  keoi 
and  bitter,  this  work  presented  a  specimen  t£ 
what  urbanity  with  wit  and  argumeat  nriglit 
effect.  Though  sir  Richard  Steele  is  said  toh»Te 
declared,  that  the  ministry  in  employing  Addison 
had  chosen  a  lute,  when  they  should  nave  selected 
a  trumpet,  the  Freeholder,  it  is  acknowledged, 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  govemmeni, 
and  contributed  towards  the  promotion  of  its 
tranquillity  and  establishment.  With  this  papex 
Addison  concluded  his  labours  as  an  essayist. 

1716,/on.26.  Dieii, Daniel  Wit.UAMs,D.D. 
an  eminent  divine  among  the  nonconfomiists, 
and  founder  of  the  valuable  libraiy,   id   Red 
Cross-street,  London.    He  was  bom  at  Wrex- 
ham, in  Denbighshire,  in  1643  or  1644,    and 
very  early  in  life  formed  the  resolution  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  Christian  ministry  amongst 
the  nonconformists,  which  considering  the  severi- 
ties of  an  intolerant  government,  were  called 
forth  against  the  dissenters,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  decision  of  his 
character.     His  first  employment  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  Wood-stieet,  Dub- 
lin; but  the  troubles  of  Ireland,  in  1687,  led 
bim  to  resign  and  retire  to  London.     After  the 
revolution  he  was  elected  pastor  of  a  numeroos 
congregation  in  London.    Dr.  Williams  deserves 
the  high  praise  of  employing  a  large  fortune, 
(which  he  had  partly  oDtained  by  marriage,)  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  his  less  fortunate 
brethren;   and  at  his  death  left  considerable 
benefactions  to  several  public  institutions  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel. 

Possessing  an  extensive  collection  of  valuable 
books,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  Pnblic 
Library,  for  the  use  of  his  brethren,  who  were 
excluded  by  their  nonconformity  from  the  stores 
of  literature  at  the  imiveisities.  His  firiraid.  Dr. 
Bates,  had  also  been,  during  a  long  and  studious 
life,  as  Mr.  Howe  expressed  it,  "an  earnest 
gatherer,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  devouier  of 
books,"  with  which  he  had  so  great  an  ac- 
quaintance, that  an  eminent  divine,  a  dignitaiy 
of  the  church,  said,  "  That  were  he  to  collect  a 
library,  he  would  as  soon  consult  Dr.  Bates  as 
any  man  he  knew."  Such  a  coUectimi  was  of 
course  most  desirable,  and  on  the  decease  of  its 
possessor.  Dr.  Williams  purchased  it  for  £600, 
or  £600,  to  be  added  to  his  own  valuable  library. 

By  his  last  will,  dated  June  26,  1711,  Dr. 
Williams  appointed  his  books,  after  duplicates 
and  useless  volumes' were  removed,  to  be  for  a 
public  library,  "whereto  such  as  his  trustees 
appoint  shall  have  access,  for  the  perusal  of  any 
book  in  the  place  where  they  are  lodged." 

The  apartments  are  capable  of  receiving  foitr 
thousand  volumes,  though  the  catalogue  con- 
tains only  about  half  that  number.  This  libiarv 
contains  many  rare  tracts,  early  editions,  aai 
costly  works  in  the  collection.    Of   the  rarr 
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traett,  it  will  be  enovKli  to  say  there  aie  238 

volumes  of  sermons  and  tracts,  published  during 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  of  whidi  the  sermons 
preached  before  the  parliament  fill  32  volumes. 
Among  the  early  edtiioni  may  be  enumerated 
the  Swtbuty  LUwyy,  1630,  finely  illuminated ; 
and  the^ottre  of  the  Viryini,  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1498,  of  which  the  printing  and  wood-cuts  are 
finely  executed.  Of  the  cottly  loorks,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  classic  pages  of  Gramui 
and  Gronoviut,  extending  through  more  than 
30  folios,  with  that  great  and  national  work, 
Rgmet't  Fadera,  in  20  vols,  folio.  Amongst  the 
manuscripts,  are  a  beautifully  illuminated  Bible ; 
and  a  well  written  copy  of  WicliTs  TeitamaU. 

Dr.  Williams's  library  has  received  many  valu- 
able additions,  by  the  munificence  of  seveml 
eminent  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  "  Three 
Denominations,"  among  whom  Dr.  William 
Harris  stands  pre-eminent,  having  bequeathed 
a  noble  collection  of  240  folio,  364  quarto,  and 
1355  octavo  volumes  to  the  trustees.  Its  increase 
has,  however,  been  gradual;  for,  unlike  the 
libraries  of  the  universities,  and  other  privileged 
bodies  connected  with  the  national  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  it  does  not  augment  its  volumes 
at  the  expense  of  authors  and  publishers,  but 
simply  by  the  voluntary  donations  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of 
such  an  institution  to  the  dissenters  of  London. 

1716.  Died,  Benjamin  Tdcke,  (who  after- 
wards wrote  his  name  Tooke,)  a  celebrated 
bookseller  in  London.  He  was  bom  about  the 
year  1642,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  the  rev.  Thomas  Tuke,  vicar  of  St  Olave's, 
Old  JewTf,  London.  After  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  John  Crouke,  he  was  admitted 
a  freeman  and  liveryman  of  the  stationers'  com- 
pany, in  Feb.  1665-6.  He  was  for  some  years 
steward,  and  afterwards  treasurer  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital.  In  1696,  he  was  clerk  of 
the  stationers'  company  pro  tern.,  and  treasurer 
of  the  same  from  1677  to  1702,  when  he  resigned 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Collyer. 

1716,  Jan.-Feb.  The  severity  of  the  frost  occa- 
ricmed  the  river  Thames  to  be  one  solid  block  of 
ice ;  and  shops  of  almost  every  description  were 
erected  on  the  sur&ce.*  Amongst  these,  printers 
and  booksellers  were  also  found  pursuing  their 
profession ;  for  in  some  lines  printed  thereon  we 
find  the  foUowing  intimation : 

In  Uils  place  Bowrer  pUesj  thaf •  Lintot's  stand. 

Whether  this  was  Mr.  William  Bowyer,  printer, 
or  Jonah  'Bowyei,  the  bookseller,  is  unlmown. 

It  appears  that  John  Bagford'did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  theory  of  printing :  for  by  two 
cards  printed  on  the  frozen  river  Thames,  Jan. 
18,  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  5936,  on 
the  first  of  which,  he  is  styled  "  Dr.  John  Brad- 
ford,\  patron  of  learning,  Jan.  1715-16.  Printed 


*  See  Malcolm's  Aneeiota  of  tJu  Miamin  aad  Cuitomi 
o/LomUm  b»  ike  EightMHth  Centurf,  1808,  page  3SS. 

1 1  fallow  Dr.  Caldei's  wonts ;  bat  this  first  card  coald 
scaicelj  have  been  intended  for  BAaroRB.—rfichalM. 


at  his  Mqesty's  printing  office  in  Black  Friais." 
Round  this  card  are  prints  of  the  heads  of  John 
Guttenberg  and  Caxton,  wiUi  other  devices,  the 
royal  arms,  and  the  ci^  of  London  below,  &c. 
The  second  card  is  as  follows :  "  The  noble  ait 
and  mystery  of  printing,  being  invented  and 

{iractised  by  John  Gottenburg,  a  soldier  at  Har> 
em  in  Htdland,  anno  1440,  King  Henry  YI. 
anno  1459,  sent  two  private  messengers,  with 
1500  marks,  to  procure  one  of  the  workmen. 
They  prevailed  on  one  Frederic  Corseilis  to  leave 
the  prmting  office  in  disguise,  who  immediately 
came  over  with  them,  and  first  instructed  the 
English  in  this  famous  art  at  Oxford,  the  same 
vear,  1459."  In  the  area  of  the  card,  in  capital 
letters,  "Mb.  John  Baoford,"  and  the  four 
following  lines  are  printed  : 

AU  yon  that  walk  npon  the  lliaam, 
Stap  in  this  booth  and  print  your  names. 
And  lay  it  by,  that  ages  yet  to  come. 
Hay  see  what  things  npon  the  lliames  were  done. 
Printed  <m  ihtfirotm  ratr  Thamm  Jan.  18, 1710, 

1716,  May  15.  Died,  John  Baofobd  an  in- 
dustrious antiquary,  bookseller,  and  printer,  in 
London.  He  was  bom  some  time  in  1676,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Black  Friars,  London ; 
and,  it  seems,  he  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a 
shoemaker  ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  he  prac- 
tised, or  had  practised,  "  the  gentle  craft,"  as  he 
calls  it,  in  a  little  curious  and  entertaining  tmct 
on  the  fashions  of  shoes,  &c.  and  the  art  of 
making  them,  now  in  the  British  museum.  He 
seems  to  have  been  led  very  early,  by  the  turn 
of  his  mind,  to  inquire  into  the  antiquities  of 
his  own  country,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of 
its  literature.  By  such  inquiries  he  acquired  a 
great  knowledge  of  old  English  books,  prints, 
and  other  literary  curiosities,  which  he  carefully 
picked  up  at  low  prices,  and  re-sold  honesUy  at 
moderate  profits.  In  this  kind  of  curious  but 
ungainly  traffic,  he  appears  to  have  passed  much 
of  his  life  ;  being  more  of  a  book  broker,  rather 
than  a  bookseller,  and  a  most  proper  and  honest 
person  to  employ  in  the  purchase  of  scarce  and 
curious  books,  {oints,  &c.  on  moderate  terms. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  he  visited  the 
continent  several  times,  receiving  commissions 
from  eminent  booksellers,  and  persons  of  learn- 
ing, particularly  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Dr. 
Joan  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,*  to  enrich  their 
libraries;  and  was  presented  by  the  latter  with  a 
smaU  place  in  the  charter  house.  It  is  evident 
that  Bagford  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  to 
inform  himself  in  the  history  of  printing,  aad  of 
all  the  arts  immediately,  or  more  remotely,  con- 
nected with  it.  He  published,  in  the  Philoio- 
phical  Traniactiont,  in  1707,  his  Propotoit  for 
a  Hittory  of  Printing,  Printer*,  IlUtmimUort, 


*  Dr.  John  Moore  was  bishop  of  Norwidi,  and  after- 
wards of  Ely :  he  died  Jnly  SI,  I714.  His  books  and 
mannscf^ts  consisted  of  SOM  volomes,  which  had  been 
collected  at  ImmpniR  expense,  and  wereoHleied  to  the  eail 
at  Ozfbrd  j  bat  were  purchased  by  George  I.  tac  jeiQOO, 
and  presented  to  the  univenity  of  Cambridge.  In  his 
library  was  the  celebrated  Psris  Uble,  with  the  fbrged 
date,  which  has  canaed  so  much  controversy  among  the 
leaned.— Sec  Jfatftefr*,  Pabner,  and  IViCAoli. 
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Chalcography,  Paper  making,  fv.  4re.  On  sub- 
scriptioa,  lot. ;  and  lOi.  more  on  the  deliveiy  of 
a  ruttme  in  folio,  containing  about  200  sheets. 
These  proposals  were  printol  on  a  half  sheet, 
with  a  specimen  on  another,  containing  the  life 
<k  William  Gaxton,  with  a  list  of  boolu  printed 
by  him.  At  his  death  these  manuscripts  were 
purchased  by  Humphrey  Wanley,  lord  Oxford's 
ubrarian,  for  his  library,  and  came  in  course 
with  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  in  the  British 
museum.  In  1738,  a  print  of  him  was  engraved 
by  Geo.  Veitue,  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Howard. 

It  appears  that  Bagford  was  married,  or  at 
least  ihaX  he  was  a  father,  prettv  early  in  life  ; 
for  there  is,  in  the  same  collection,  a  power  of 
attorney  from  John  Bagford,  junior,  to  John 
Bagford,  senior,  empowering  him  to  claim  and 
receive  the  wages  of  his  son,  aa  a  seaman,  in 
case  of  his  death,  dated  in  1713,  when  the  father 
could  only  have  been  of  the  a^e  of  thirty-eight 
years.    See  Harleian  manuscnpts,  6996. 

The  volumes  in  the  British  museum,  under 
the  general  title  of  Bagford?!  ColUctanea,  consist 
of  printed  title-pages,  advertisements,  hand-bills, 
fngitive  papers  of  all  kinds,  vignettes,  prints,  &c. 
pasted  into  paper  books,  sometimes  with  manu- 
script notes  interspersed,  but  oftner  without  any. 

In  one  volume,  there  are  specimens  of  letters 
of  all  sorts,  as  well  those  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  in  England.  In  other  volumes  are  titles 
and  fragments  of  almanacks,  from  the  year  1537 
downwards,  with  titles  of  bibles,  law  books, 
&c.  printed  by  the  comnany  of  stationers  in 
London;  titles  of  books  or  all  kinds  printed  by 
the  London  printers,  disposed  into  some  sort  of 
order,  viz.,  as  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  or 
dwelling-place  of  the  pnntei;  title-pages  of 
books  printed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  title- 
pages  of  those  printed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
title-pages  and  froutispieces,  with  other  speci- 
mens of  the  works  of  our  English  engravers ; 
titles  of  books  printed  by  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Quakers,  by  other  sectaries,  by 
seditious  persons,  &c^  cuts  of  monuments, 
tombs,  funerals,  &c.  in  England;  cuts  of  the 
same  in  foreign  parts,  with  cuts  of  the  manner 
of  executing  criminals;  cuts,  with  some  drawings 
of  habits  of  divers  nations,  of  several  trades,  of 
utensils,  weapons,  fountains,  or  wells,  with  other 
prints  useful  in  Joiners'  and  masons'  work;  cuts 
of  figures  in  different  postures,  as  writing,  read- 
ing, meditation,  with  all  the  utensils  used  in 
writing,  &c.  during  some  ages ;  cuts  of  schools. 
The  heads  of  some  arithmeticians;  alphabets; 
specimens  of  knot  work,  and  some  great-text  and 
other  letters.  Specimens  of  letter-graving,  heads 
of  writing-masters,  Dutch,  French,  and  English. 
Specimens  of  letters  engraven  in  small ;  as  also 
of  short-hand,  &c.  Heads  of  short-hand  writers, 
and  specimens  of  their  works;  and  many  other 
things.  Title-pages  of  books,  and  printers' 
devices;  printing  in  the  Spanish  Netheriands, 
Spain,  and  Portugal;  titles  of  books  published 
by  English  catholics,  alphabets  of  Plantine  let- 
ter, &c.  Title-rages,  alphd>ets,  and  printers' 
devices,  used  at  Basil,  Zurick,  and  other  places 


in  Switzerland,  the  United  Netbedaad*,  France, 

and  Germany,  with  some  others  of  Polaad, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Fiance,  and 
Italy,  with  some  others  of  Geneva,  Sicily,  &c 
Collections  of  acts  of  parliament,  ordonnanoes, 
proclamations,  &c.  regulating  printing;  with 
many  other  papers.  Proposals  for  piintutff  Par- 
ticular books.  Catalogues  of  books,  »»»la«^«iy  to 
painting,  printing,  Sec.  Specimens  of  paper  dif- 
ferently coloured.  Marks  on  the  onlaules  of 
reams  of  paper,  with  ordos,  cases,  icasons,  &g. 
relating  to  the  manufacturer.  Old  piints  or 
cuts  from  the  year  1467 ;  with  the  efi^ee  and 
devices  of  many  printers,  foreignen  andEngliah ; 
with  other  cuts  and  specimens  of  paper,  Re- 
collection of  epitaphs  of  the  printers  in  Basfl ; 
Life  of  John  Iroboi ;  catalogues  of  books,  &c. 
Collections  relating  to  the  lives  of  the  engraven 
of  different  countries.  Titles  of  books  printed 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  before  the  year  1500. 
Collection  of  patents  for  printing  law  books,  &c. 
Some  German  cards.  With  many  other  TDlomes 
of  collections  of  the  kinds  above-menti0Ded, 
though  not  so  well  sorted. 

1716,  Jwte  10.  Mr.  Forden,  a  printer,  was 
shot  by  a  soldier  in  Newgate-street,  London,  for 
wearing  a  white  rose,  the  emblem  of  the  exiled 
family.  The  guards  were  placed  in  different  parts 
of  London,  to  prevent  the  people  wearing  white 
roses,  and  many  persons  were  severdy  injured. 

1716,  Dec.  10.  Isaac  Daltdn  was  oonvicted 
of  printing  a  pamphlet,  cidled  the  Shift  Shifted, 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  marks,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  one  year.  Mr.  George  Flint  was 
the  supposed  auuor  of  this  pamphlet,  and  fin 
which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  but  made 
his  escape.  Mis.  Flint  and  Mary  Dalton  (sister 
to  Isaac)  were  imprisoned  in  Newgate. 

1716.  2^NottiiighamPott,l>fo.l.  Printed  and 
published  by  John  Collyer.*  This  paper  was 
continued  till  1732. 

1716,  Jan.  4.  7%e  St^pUment,  by  way  ot 
Postscript  to  the  Weekly  Journal,  and  other 
Weekly  Accounts,  No.  1. 

1716,  Jan.  7.  Newt  Letter,  No.  1. 

1716,  Jan.  7.  London  Post,  with  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  whole  week's  news,  foreign  aad 
domestic ;  with  room  left  to  write  into  the  country 
without  ^e  charge  of  double  postage. 

1716,  Jan.  16.  General  PoH,  No.  1. 

1716,  Jan.  19.  Politick  Tatler;  by  Joshni 
Standifast,  Esq.  No.  1. 

1716,  Jan.  21.  Proteilant  PaeqvH,  No.  I. 

1716,  Feb.  6.  The  Tea-TtthU,TSio.  1.  By  sir 
Richard  Steele.  This  paper  was  published  onoe 
a  fortnight,  but  reached  only  three  numbers. 

1716,  Feb.  18.  Bobin't  latt  Shift;  or,  we^y 
remarks  and  political  reflections  upon  tlie  meat 
material  news,  foreign  and  domestic. 

1716,  Feb.  19.  BemarhMe  Oeeurreneet,  No.1. 


*  John  DnDton  menttons  a  Mr.  Ricbaid*,  bookadki. 
of  Kottingfaam,  of  whom  he  amji,  he  "  Pnrsua  his  boi- 
nesa  very  closely,  and  is  a  person  of  gnt  intagrity.  I 
dwett  with  him  two  jroan,  and  fonnd  him  a  goai  par- 
master." 
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1716,  March  3.  Evening  Weekly  Paeqvet. 

1716,  March  6.  Chit-Chat,  No.  1.  By  sir 
Richard  Steele.  This  paper  reached  only  three 
numbers.  Most  of  these  periodical  publications 
had  but  a  short  duration,  ending  with  the  exi- 
gence which  called  them  forth. 

171 6,  March  21 .  The  Orvhan ;  with  reflections 
political  and  moral  upon  all  material  occurrences 
foreign  and  d«nnestic.  No.  1. 

l7\e,Mar.J6.  General  Po*t,Ti(o.l.  AtNo.13, 
it  was  altered  to  the  Evenit^  General  Pott,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  WeMy  General  Pott. 

1716,  March  31.  London  Poet,  No.  I. 

1716,  April  18.  Weekhi  Obienator. 

1716,  M<y2.  Whitehall  Courant,  No.  1. 

1716,  May  26.  Weekly  JourtuU,  No.  1. 

1716,  Jtme22.  Citixen,  No.  1. 

1716.  Sattirday't  Pott,  No.  1. 

1716,  Oct.  29.  Tbnei'f  Evenintf  Newt-Letter; 
ererj  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  No.  1 . 

1716.  Oceational  Paper.  Collected  into  three 
vols.  8vo.  The  authors  were  Orosrenor,  Wright, 
Enms,  and  other  Dissenters. 

1717,  March  3.  Richabd  BuRRii>aR,aiour- 
neyman  printer,  and  reader  of  Mitft  WaMy 
Journal,  convicted  of  uttering  blasphemous 
words,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped  from  the 
church  in  the  Strand  to  Charing  Cfross,  to  be  fined 
twen^  shillings,  and  to  be  imprisoned  one  month. 

1717,  May  8.  Mrs.  Clarke,  widow  of  Henry 
Clarke,*  was  taken  into  custody  for  printing  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  To-Day  it  Uurt,  To-Morrow 
M  Yourt,  ^c. 

1717,  Jime.  A  patent  was  granted  to  William  | 
Churchill  and  Edward  CasUe  for  the  sole  fur- 
nishing several  offices  of  his  nuyesty's  revenue 
with  stationery. 

1717,  Sept.  14.  William  Rbdmaynb,  printer, 
in  Jewin-street,  havine  been  indicted  for  printing 
Mr.  HoweVif  Cote  m  Sehitm  in  the  Church  of 
England  truly  stated,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  jGdOO ;  to  be  imprisoned 
for  five  years,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  life.  Mr.  Redmayne  died  in 
,   Newgate,  AprU  11,1719. 


*  Henry  Clarke  ms  chief  printer  to  Mr.  Malthiu,  and 
tiuoiigh  Ufl  permaslons  1  eng^ced  lilm  upon  bosinen.  He 
ms  ezttemdy  cMl  to  the  bookMUen,  and  very  dOlcent  aiui 
dtopetchAilinwhathedld:  hewaeamanofgreatopeiineii 
in  U«  temper,  and  wa«  very  seldom  afraid  to  speak  the  very 
senthnenta  of  bis  mind.  After  Mr.  Clarke's  decease,  his 
widow  managed  the  trade  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  first,  and 
sfterwards  to  better  purpose  by  Mr.  Barber. — thmton. 

There  was  a  Ft«ncis  CUrk.  printer,  of  whom  Dunoon  says, 
"  After  he  had  bnried  his  Ibst  wife,  he  half  mined  hiin- 
self  in  a  second  conrtshlp.  He  printed  for  me  Dimton't 
Remahu,  with  several  other  pieces,  and  I  must  say  his 
prices  were  reasonable  enoogfa. 

t  Lawrence  Howel,  M.A.,  was  a  nonjoring  clergyman, 
and  aoDior  at  the  Bittorgof  the  Bible,  in  )  vols.  svo.  and 
oQier  valoable  works.  He  resided  in  BolUiead<eonit, 
Jewin^baet,  where  he  wrote  the  Ca«o/ScM»n,ofwhld> 
1000  o^ies  were  printed,  and  fbond  in  Ills  house,  aspen- 
inn;  Geoise  I.  in  deaylnc  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Sng- 
land.  For  tliis  oAmoe  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  One  of  jf  MO,  to 
be  imprisoned  three  years,  to  find  frar  snreties  In  ^500 
each,  and  to  be  bound  himself  In  ifflOM  tat  his  good  be- 
havionr  during  life,  to  be  twice  whipped,  and  to  be  de- 
gtaded  and  stripped  of  Ida  gown  by  Uie  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman.  Mr.  Howel  had  the  most  aflWftlnK  part  of 
his  sentence  remitted,  and  died  in  Newgate,  July  19,  ITM. 


1717.  BiUiotheca  Biblica;  being  a  commen- 
tary upon  all  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  testa- 
ment, gathered  out  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  historians  and  acts  of 
councils,  down  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  461, 
being  that  of  the  fourth  great  council,  and 
lower,  as  occasion  may  require.  To  which  are 
added  intioductoiy  discourses  upon  the  authors 
and  authentickness  of  the  books,  the  time  of 
their  being  written.  Sec.  extracted  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  best  authors  that  have  written 
upon  those  subjects.  Part  I.  (To  be  continued 
monthly.)  Pnnted  by  William  Bowyer,  for  W. 
Taylor  and  H.  Clements.  Of  this  learned 
work  five  numbers  were  issued  monthly,  and  the 
sale  seems  to  have  been  considerable,  as  one 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  some  of  them 
on  large  paper.  But  the  compiler  changed  both 
his  publisher  and  his  plan  of  publication ;  for 
the  title-pages  of  two  volumes  4to.  state  ihma  to 
have  been  "  printed  at  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  for 
W.  and  John  Innvs,  1720,"  and  in  which  he 
returns  thanks  for  the  mmuaJ  encouragement  he 
had  been  &voiiTed  with. 

1717.  The  Holy  Bible,  imperial  folio,  orna- 
mented with  beau  and  tail  pieces.  Printed  by 
John  Basket,  London. 

The  same  on  royal  paper,  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  printing-office,  at  Oxford,  for  which 
Mr.  Basket  paid  a  yearly  sum  for  a  room  to  carry 
on  his  business.  In  this  edition  the  following 
error  occurs  in  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  Luke, 
the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard,  which  is  printed  the 
Parable  of  the  Vinegar,  and  from  which  erratum 
it  is  always  called  die  Vinegar  Bible. 

1717.  Joseph  Comino,  a  celebrated  printer 
at  Padua,  whose  great  ability  in  the  typographic 
art  procured  him  the  direction  of  the  famoos 
Comine  printing  office,  established  at  Ptidna  by 
the  learned  broUiers  Gaetano  and  Oiov.  Antonio 
Yolpi.  These  distinguished  brothers  deftayed 
the  expenses  of  the  Comine  printing  office,  and 
bv  their  learned  labours  raised  its  character  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  literati  of  Europe.  The 
Comine  editions  are  admired  for  the  correctness 
of  the  text,  the  excellence  of  the  notes  with 
which  most  of  them  are  illustrated,  the  neatness 
of  the  tjrpe,  beauW  of  the  paper,  and  neatness  of 
the  press  work.  They  are  consequently  in  great 
request,  and  very  dear.  They  are  printed  in  4to. 
and  Sro. — Home's  Intro,  to  Bib. 

1717,  Tan.  29.  Freeholder  Extraordinary ,^o.i. 

1717,  Feb.  4.  Scourge,  No.  1. 

1717,  March  13.  Penny  Pott,  or  Tradesman's 
select  Pacquet,  No.  1. 

1717,  Feb.  9.  Wanderer,  No.  1. 

1717,  ilfay22.  Plain  Dealer,  No.  1. 

1717,  Juiy  19.  London  Pott,  or  Tradesman's 
Intelligencer,  No.  48. 

1717,  Aug.  14.  Weekly  JBnietp,  or  the  Wed- 
nesday's Post,  No.  1. 

1717,  Aug.  17.  Ptotettant  Medley,  or  Weekly 
Courant,  No.  1. 

1717.  Sept.  1.  ■S'f./amet't  WeAly  JoitnuU. 

1717,  Sept.  25.  Wednetd^t  Journal ;  being 
an  auxOiary  pacquet  to  the  ^turday's  Post. 
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1717,  HiiUmeal  Begitter  for  the  Year  1716, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Sun  fire  ofBce. 
The  regular  publication  having  talen  up  the 
history  of  public  affairs  only  from  the  9th  Janu- 
ary, 1717,  two  volumes  were  printed  together  in 
1724,  containing  an  account  of  events  from  the 
last  day  of  July,  1714,  up  to  that  date,  being 
the  first  seventeen  months  of  the  reign  of  George 
I.  With  these  introductory  volumes,  therefore, 
the  Hittorical  Regitter  forms  a  chronicle  of  the 
affairs  of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
fiiom  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  compilers,  to  use  their  own  words,  confine 
themselves  to  mere  "matters  of  fact,  without 
mailing  any  descant  thereon  either  of  com- 
mendation or  reprehension."  This  work  also, 
about  the  year  1737,  began  to  appear  in  monthly 
numbers.  The  change  was  probably  a  dying 
effort,  as  the  volume  for  1738  was,  we  believe, 
the  last  that  appeared.  Tke  Historical  Register 
was  printed  and  sold  by  6.  Meere  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  price,  while  it  was  published  quar- 
terly, was  one  shilling  each  part. 

In  Strype's  continuation  of  Stow's  Survey,  is 
the  following  notice  respecting  the  Sun  Fire 
Office.  **AU  persons  taking  out  policies  for 
insurance,  must  pay  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  quarter ;  and  besides  their  insurance,  shall 
Lave  a  book  called  the  Historical  Register,  left 
every  quarter  at  their  house." 

One  of  the  managing  persons  of  this  society 
was  named  Povey,  who  having  a  scheming  head, 
a  plausible  tongue,  and  a  ready  pen,  prevailed 
on  his  fellow-members  to  undertake  the  above 
publication,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  nature  of 
their  institution.  Mr.  Povey  was  also  a  great 
improver  of  the  penny  post. 

1717,  Nov.  6.  Entertainer,  No.  1. 

1717,  Nov.  22.  Reprisal,  No.  1. 

1718,  Feb.  5.  Died,  Thohah  Roycboft,  for- 
merly law  patentee  and  city  printer.  In  1676, 
he  was  master  of  the  stationers'  company,  and 
in  1677,  hegave  to  them  two  silvermugs,  weight 
27ozs.  Sdwts.  On  the  left  side  of  the  altar,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  the  Oreat,  is  this  epitaph : 

M.  8.  Hie  JturtB  dtni  est  TaoxAS  Sotcrovt,  Armiger, 
Unguis  Oiientalibus  Typograpbns  Reglvis,  placidissimis, 
moribus  et  antiqna  probltate  xnemonDdns,  quorum 
STBtia  optimi  civis  famftm  jure  mei-ito  adeptus  'est, 
Militite  dTlcB  Vicetiilmnas.  Nee  minus  apnd  exteros 
notns  ob  Uhros  elegBntissimos  snis  typis  edltos,  inter  quos 
sanctlMlmwn  ilium  Bibliorum  Polyiglottommp  apud  ^nem 
maxime  emlnet.  Obtit  ..  die  Angusti,  auio  Reparatn 
Salutis  1020,  pofttqnam  fi0  setatis  annum  implevisiiet. 
Parenti  optime  merito,  Sahdbi.  ROTcaorrj  filhis  aniens, 
hoc  monumentnm  posnlt. 

Mr.  Roycroft  died  of  an  apoplexy,  at  his 
house,  in  Bartholomew  close. 

1718.  It  appears  that  printing  was  practised 
in  Shrewsbory,  for  the  Welsh  name,  Mythig, 
or  Mwytkig,  occurs  in  some  books  printed  there. 

1718,  Jviy  9.  Theophilus  Cater,  of  the 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  London,  gave  £1000 
to  the  company  of  stationers,  on  condition  of 
their  paying  him  an  annuity  of  £50  for  his  own 
life;  and  after  his  death,  £40  to  be  thus  dis- 
posed of: — To   the  minister  of   St.   Martin's, 


Ludgate,  for  a  sennon,  £1  1Q».;  to  tlie  reader, 
5«.;  to  the  clerk  and  sexton,  Qi.  6d.  each,  Aa.;  tt 
fourteen  poor  freemen  of  the  company,  j£l4.;  to 
ten  poor  men  of  St.  Martin's,  £10^  and  to  ten 
poor  men  of  Christ  Church,  £1  each  ;  the  re- 
mainder (being  £4)  towards  a  dinner  for  the 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants.  [Mr.  Cater 
received  the  annuity  to  Christmas,  17190 

1718.  John  Lillt,  who  had  filled  the  office 
of  clerk  to  the  company  of  stationers,  from  1673 
to  1681,  when  he  resigned,  gave  to  thecompaiiT, 
in  1718,  £20  for  a  piece  of  plate,  which  was  laid 
out  in  a  Monteith  and  collar,  to  match  'with  one 
given  in  1666.    They  weigh  75  oz.  5  dtrts. 

1718,  July.  Nathaniel  Mist,  the  printer,  pub- 
lished the  foilo  wine  queries  in  his  journal,  on  the 
Spanish  war.  "  Who  are  you  going  to  fi  ght  for  ? 
What  have  we  to  do  in  that  quarrel  ?  What 
will  be  the  consequences?  Whether  the  Fiencli 
will  not  run  away  with  your  trade  ?"  Sec.  For 
this  offence  his  house  was  searched,  and  his 
journeymen  and  apprentices  taken  into  custody. 

^718.  De  Typographia  ExeelUntia  Carmrm, 
in  French  and  Latin.  8vo.  By  Claudii  liodo- 
vici.  Paris.  Claude-Louis  Thiboust  was  printer 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  executed 
some  good  editions  of  the  classics.  His  poem 
on  printing  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Achard's 
Cours  Elementaire  Bibliographique,  without  the 
notes  which  accompany  the  original  work.  The 
mechanism  of  the  art  is  described  in  120  tolerably 
flowing  hexameters.  It  is  justly  characterized 
by  Foumier  as  being  a  declamation  rather  than 
an  instruction  in  the  art. — Man  Typog.  torn.  i. 

1718,  Dec.  6.  Died,  Nicholas  Kowe,  poet- 
laureate  to  George  I.,  and  the  friend  of  Addi- 
son, who  is  now  less  known  as  a  miscellaneous 
poet  than  as  a  tragic  dramatist  His  chief  works 
are  the  tragedies  called  the  Amhiliou$  Step- 
mother; Tamerlane;  the  Fair  Penitent;  Vfyuet; 
the  Royal  Convent;  Jane  Shore;  Leubf  Jane 
Grey  ;  and  a  comedy  called  the  Biter.  Be  wrote 
also  several  poems  upon  different  subjects,  and 
gave  the  public  an  edition  of  Shakspeare^s 
plays,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that 
great  man's  life.  See  page  593,  ante.  But  the 
most  considerable  of  Mr.  Rowe's  performances 
was  a  translation  of  Luctm't  Phartalia.  Mr. 
Rowe  was  bom  in  the  year  1673.  The  laureate- 
ship  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Eusden. 

1718,  Dec.  22.  Died,  Sir  Joshua  Sharpe,  an 
eminent  stationer  of  London,  who  is  thus  noticed 
by  John  Dunton: — "  The  next  I  dealt  with  was 
l^r.  Sharpe,  (brother  to  the  archbidiop*  of  that 

•  Dr.  John  Sharpe,  archbishop  of  York,  'vas  bocn  at 
Bradford,  In  Yorkshire,  Feb.  10,  1044,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
and  a  bright  ornament  of  the  dinrch  of  England.  Be 
died  at  Bath,  Feb.  a,  1714,  and  tras  buried  in  the  cattiedial 
at  York,  where  a  handsome  monoment  is  eiecled  to  liia 
memory.  The  archbishop  had  fliree  brothera,  ot  tAoB 
Joshua,  above-mentioned,  'was  the  youngest. 

The  library  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  among  other vahialile 
books,  contained  a  very  curious  collection  of  tracts  and 
pamplilets,  chiefly  historical  and  controversial,  dnxing  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  They  descended  to  Ui 
sou,  Dr.  Jolm  Sharpe,  'who  was  archdeacon  of  Nocthom- 
berland,  and  a  prebendary  of  Ouiiuun.  He  died  Apiil  Mi 
1792,  aged  08  years. 
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name.)  He  acts  in  those  worldly  affain  as  a 
strangei,  and  hath  his  heart  ever  at  home.  He 
is  active  in  trade,  without  disquiet,  and  careful 
without    huiry;    yet    neither    ingulft    in   his 

Eleasures,  nor  a  seeker  of  business,  but  hath  his 
our  for  both.  He  thinks  much,  does  what  he 
says,  and  foresees  what  he  may  do  before  he  pur- 
poses. In  a  word,  Mr.  Sharpe  is  a  person  of 
great  honesty — very  obliging  in  his  conversation 
— and  thrives  so  fast  in  his  shop,  that  'tis  very 
likely  we  may  see  him  riding  the  great  horse ; 
and  what  a  charming  figure  will  the  grave  and 
majestic  Sharpe  make,  when  attended  with  sword 
and  mace,  surroundeKl  with  aldennen,  bedeckt 
with  jewels,  and  glittering  with  a  gold  chain !" 

The  prediction  of  Dunton  was  in  some  degree 
verified.  On  Midsummer-day,  1713,  Mr.  Sharpe 
was  elected  sheriff  of  London ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  December  he  was  knighted  at  Windsor  by 
king  George  I.    He  married  Rebecca,  daughter 

of Harvey ;  and  she  was  re-married,  January 

26,1721,  to  Dr.  A.  Snape,  rector  of  St.  Mary-at- 
HiD ;  and  died  in  1731. — The  Postboy,  recording 
the  death  of  sir  Joshua  Sharpe,  adds,  "  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  unsullied  character  in  all  respects." 

1718.  A  work  entitled  Court  det  principaax 
Jlttnet  rivieres  de  FEurope,  a  small  quarto  of 
seventy-eig^t  pages,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
comp<»ed  and  printed  solely  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  was  issued  in  this 
year. — See  page  668,  ante. 

1718,  Jan.  6.  Critick,  No.  1. 

1718,  Jan.  30.  HeracUtui  Rident,  No.  1. 

1718,  Feb.  8.  Obtervator,  by  Humphrey  Med- 
licott 

1718,  March  22.  Weekly  Packet,  with  the 
Price  Courant. 

1718,  March  24.  Freethinker,  No.  1.  By 
Ambrose  PhilUps,  who  was  aided  in  his  design  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  the 
kingdom,  by  Dr.  Boulter,  archbishop  of  Armagh; 
by  Dr.  Peaice,t  bishop  of  Rochester;  the  right 
hon.  Richard  West,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland ; 
the  Rev.  George  Stnbbs,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Bur- 
4iet,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Steevens.  The  object 
of  these  essays  is,  to  correct  the  prejudices  and 
mistakes  which  exist  in  reli^^on,  general  politics, 
and  literature;  and  consequently  a  large  portion 
of  the  work  is  of  a  serious  and  argumentative 
kind.  It  was  published  twice  a-week,  and  termi- 
nated with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth 
paper,  Sept.  28,  I7I9,  forming  3  vols.  12mo. 
The  second  edition  appeared  in  1733. 

1718,  April  18.  Freethinker  Extraordinary, 
No.  1. 

1718,  July  26.  Weekly  Medley;  or, the  Gen- 
tleman's Recreation,  No.  1. 

1718,  Auguit  6.  Doetmr,  No.  1. 


*  Ambrose  FhUU|n  wu  ■  dramatic  and  political  writer, 
and  pastoral  poet.    Re  died  Jmie  IS,  1  Jt9,  aged  7S  jan. 

1  Zachary  Fearce,  bom  in  Ifigo,  was  tbe  son  of  a  distil- 
ler. In  Hi^  Holbom,  London,  and  edncated  at  Westminster 
and  Cambridge.  In  17SS  be  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Rochester  and  deanery  of  Westminster,  and  died  June  IB, 
I77'<.  His  critical abmties,  and  ^ipUcatlon  to philoaopbScal 
learning  were  gntt,  and  his  works  will  be  ever  held  in  es- 


1718,  Sept.  18.  Whitdiall Evening Poit,ffo.l. 

1718,  Nov.  5.  Honett  Gentleman,  No.  1. 

1718,  Dec.  15.  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant, 
published  three  times  a-week,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
andfThuisday.  No.  1.  This  paper  purported  to  be 
"  published  by  John  Mossman,  James  M'Ewen, 
and  William  Brown,  and  sold  at  the  shops  of  the 
said  James  M'Ewen  and  William  Brown."  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  council  registers  that 
it  was  to  James  M'Ewen,  "  stationer  burgess," 
that  the  town  council  assigned  the  privilege  of 
publishing  the  paper,  "  the  said  James  being 
obliged  before  publication,  to  g^ive  ane  copy  of 
his  print  to  the  magistrates."  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  Scots  newspaper  that  adopted  the 
system  of  giving  foreign  news  direct  from  the 
countries  wherein  they  occurred,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  London  journals.  It  consisted  of  tJiree 
folio  half  sheets  in  double  columns,  and  was  sold 
at  three  halfpence.  After  Mr.  M'Ewen,  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Courant  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Robert  Fleming,  by  whom  and  bis  executors  it 
continued  to  be  published  until  after  the  year 
1780,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ramsey. 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant  is  the  first  newspaper  in  Edinburgh,  or 
indeed  in  Scotland,  which  has  existed  to  the 
present  time. 

1718.  The  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,  by  Charles 
Gildon,  in  two  volumes,  8vn.  Mr.  Gildon  died 
January  14,  1724,  and  is  said  by  Abel  Boyer 
(in  Political  State,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  102)  "  to  have 
been  a  person  of  great  literature,  but  a  mean 
genius ;  who,  having  attempted  several  kinds  of 
writing,  never  gained  much  reputation  in  any." 
Among  other  treatises  he  wrote  the  English  Art 
of  Poetry,  which  he  had  practised  himself  very 
unsuccessfully  in  his  dramatic  performimces. 
Mr.  Gildon  was  bom  at  Gillingham,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  educated  at  Douay,  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  Catholic  priesthood.  He  wrote  the 
Life  ofBtttertan,  the  eminent  tragedian,  four 
tta{;edies,  and  one  comedy,  besides  other  works. 
He  was  rather  severe  in  criticising  the  works  of 
others ;  and  passing  a  severe  censure  on  Pope's 
Bape  of  the  Lock,  obtained  a  niche  in  the 
Duneiad: 

Ah,  Dennis  I  Gadon,  ah  t  what  ULstanred  rage 
Divides  a  MendsUp  long  conllrmed  bjr  age  1 
Blockheads  with  reason  wicked  wits  abhor ; 
Bot  wit  with  wit  Is  barbarons  civil  war. 

1719,  Jan.  28.  Died,  Sir  Samdel  Garth, 
physician  general  to  the  army,  and  physcian  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  George  I.  He  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  in  1691,  and  became 
a  favourite  physician  among  the  whigs  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.  In  1697,  he  pub- 
lished a  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  the  Dis- 
pensary, referring  to  a  dispute  in  the  college  of 
physicians,  respecting  the  commencement  of  a 
charitable  institution,  in  which  the  poet  strongly 
advocated  the  cause  of  benevolence.  At  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted.  Dr. 
Garth  wrote  a  few  other  poems,  chiefly  upon 
occasional  subjects. 
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1719.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  first 
edition  of  Robinxm  Cnuoe,  by  De  Foe,  appeared 
in  this  year,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  whicn  cer- 
tainly is  its  first  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 
book;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  says  Dr.  Dib- 
din,  in  his  Library  Companion,  that  this  en- 
chanting and  domestic  romance  first  greeted  the 
?ublic  eye  in  the  pages  of  the  original  London 
*osti  or,  Heatheote't  Intelligencer;  from  No. 
125  to  No.  389  inclusive;  the  latter  dated  Oct. 
7,  1719. 

Robinson  Crusoe  must  be  allowed  by  the  most 
rig^d  moralist,  to  be  one  of  those  novels  which 
one  may  read,  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  also 
with  profit.  It  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  benevolence;  it  sets  in  a  very  striking 
jffht  the  importance  of  the  mechanical  arte, 
which  they  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
without  them  are  so  apt  to  undervalue;  it  fixes 
in  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  horrors  of  soli- 
tude, and  consequently,  of  the  sweete  of  social 
life,  and  of  the  blessings  we  derive  from  con- 
versation and  mutual  aid;  and  it  shows  how,  by 
labouring  with  ones  own  hands,  we  may  secure 
independence,  and  open  for  ourselves  many 
sources  of  health  and  amusement. 

Rousseau  says  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  one 
of  the  best  books  that  can  be  put  into  the  bqnds 
of  children.  The  style  is  plain,  but  not  elegant, 
nor  perfectly  grammatical;  and  the  second  part 
of  the  stonr  is  tiresome. 

Dr.  Blair  in  his  Lectures  says,  that  no  fiction 
in  any  language  was  ever  better  supported  than 
the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it  is 
carried  on  witti  the  appearance  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  its  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the 
same  time,  very  useful  instruction,  by  showing 
how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may  be 
exerted,  for  surmounting  the  difliculties  of  any 
extemtd  situation. 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  the  bookseller,  at  the 
Black  Swan,  in  Paternoster-row,  who  purchased 
the  manuscript  after  every  other  bookseller  had 
refused  it, is  said  to  have  gained£lOOOby  the  sale. 

The  following  controversy  concerning  the  copy- 
right of  Robinson  Crusoe,  may  be  an  acceptaole 
literary  anecdote: — "Whereas  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  in  Patemoeter-row,  has  in  many  of  the 
public  newspapers  falsely  charged  T.  Cox,  at 
the  Amsteriutm  coffee-house,  with  printing  an 
abridgment  of  a  book  pretended  to  be  7%e  Life 
and  strange  surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  &c.  which  action  the  author  in  his 
preface  to  the  second  volume  has  rendered  as 
heinous  as  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  breaking 
open  a  house,  and  challenges  any  to  show  him 
the  difference;  and  promises,  as  highwaymen 
and  robbers,  that  notning  shall  be  wanting  on 
his  part  to  do  them  justice :  This  therefore  is  to 
inform  the  world,  that,  when  the  said  book  was 
published  I  was  on  my  journey  to  Scotland; 
neither  had  I  directly  or  indirectly  any  concern 
in  the  said  book,  nor  knew  any  thing  more  of  it 
than  this,  'that  a  certain  person,  a  few  days 
before  I  left  London,  came  to  me  with  a  part  of 


a  sheet  as  a  specimen  of  the  paper  and  print, 
and  desired  me  to  buy  some  of  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  told  me  there  had  been  a  wrangling 
between  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  author  about  copy- 
money  for  the  second  volume;'  upon  which  I 
immediately  concluded  that  the  auuior  had  done 
it  himself  in  revenge  to  Mr.  Taylor,  because  be 
could  not  bring  him  to  his  own  terms ;  and,  if 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  this  one  point,  I  pre- 
sume those  gentlemen  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  author  will  very  readily  forgive  me- — 
As  soon  as  I  came  to  London,  I  went  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  gave  him  all  the  satis&ction  I  pos- 
sibly could,  Uiat  I  had  not  so  much  as  seen  or 
sold  one  of  the  said  books;  and  promised  him  at 
the  same  time,  if  he  would  approve  himself  so 
much  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty  as  to  do  me 
justice  in  some  other  advertisement, that  I  would 
acquaint  him  who  was  the  person  that  bronght 
me  the  specimen ;  but  being  denied,  with  only  a 
promise  that  he  would  stop  the  prosecution  of 
a  bill  in  chancery  he  had  taken  out  against  me, 
I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  offer  thus  much  to 
justify  myself.  Had  that  good  maxim  which 
one  of  them  was  pleased  to  remind  me  of  in  a 
letter  to  Edinburgh  (that  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy")  butadue  influence  on  their  own  conduct, 
I  am  persuaded  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
fair  traders,  and  convert  one  of  the  most  prosti- 
tuted pens  in  the  whole  world  more  steadily  to 
the  service  of  religion  and  the  best  of  govern- 
mente. 

"  N.B.  If  Mr.  Taylor  or  the  author  of  Cru- 
soe's Don-Quixotism  [Daniel  De  Foe]  should 
make  any  farther  steps  to  insinuate  that  I  was 
the  proprietor  of  that  abridgement,  I  assaie 
the  publick  that,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  shall 
publish  some  secrets  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
world ;  and  prove  that  there  is  as  little  sinceri^r 
and  honesty  in  exposing  me,  both  in  bookseller 
and  author,  as  there  is  truth  in  Robinton  Cnuor. 

"T.  Cox." 

It  is  computed  that  within  forty  yean  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  original  work,  no  left 
than  forty-one  different  editions  of  Robinsam 
Crusoe  appeared,  besides  fifteen  other  imitations. 

1719,  Jrme  17.  Died,  Joseph  Addison,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  his  time, 
and  the  first  of  oui  English  prose  vmters  who 
employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion ; 
— who  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity — and  taught 
innocence  not  to  be  asliamed.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Launcelot  Addison,*  dean 
of  Lichfield,  and  was  bom  May  1,  1673,  al 
Mil8ton,in  Wiltshire,  where  his  father  was  then 
rector.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his 
education,  he  was  sent  to  the  charter  honse, 
where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  sir  Richsid 
Steele.    In  1687  he  was  admitted  of  Queen's 


*  Dr.  Ladhcblot  Addiboh,  a  man  of  oonsidenble 
learning,  of  anaiabto  mazmen  and  onafltected  ptcty,  died  it 
Lichfldd,  April,  1703,  aged  Beventy-one.  Steele,  who 
was  well  acqaalnted  with  tbe  dean,  has  given  os  a  mat 

lively  and  en(tiislte  picture  of  liis  parental  and  i* ^ 

conduct. 
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coUege,Oxford,  but  afterwards  was  elected  demy 
at  Magdalen.    In  1693,  he  Uwk  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  became  eminent  for  his  Latin  poetry. 
At  the  age  of  twentv-two,  he  addressed  some 
verses  to  Dryden,  in  English,  and  not  long  after 
published  a  translation  of  part  of  Virgil's  fourth 
Georgie.    About  this  time  he  wrote  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  sereral  books  of  Dryden's 
Virgil,  and  composed  the  essay  on  the  Georgia. 
In  1695  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William,  with 
a   kind  of  rhyming  introduction,  addressed  to 
lord  Somers.     In  1697  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Montague,  (then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
and  which  was  called  by  Smith,  "  the  best  Latin 
poem  Hnce  the  ^neid.      Having  yet  no  public 
employment,  he  obtained,  in  16^,  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  tiarel. 
While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure  in  Italy,  he 
was  far  from  being  idle;  for  he  not  only  col- 
lected his  observations  on   that  country,  but 
found  time  to  write  his  Dialogues  on  Medal*. 
Here  also  he  wrote  the  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  sublime  of  his  poetical  productions. 
At  his  return  he  published  bis  Travelt,  with  a 
dedication  to  lord  Someis.     This  work,  though  a 
while  neglected,  is  said  in  time  to  become  so 
much  the  favourite  of  the  public,  that  before  it 
was  reprinted  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price.     The 
victory  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  sprrad  triumph 
and  contidence  over  the  nation,  and  lord  Godol- 
phin,  lamenting  to  lord  Halifax  that  it  hcrl  not 
been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal  to  the  sub- 
ject, desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some  better 
poet.    Halifax  named  Addison;  who,  having 
undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the 
treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals.     In 
the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  lord 
Halifax ;  and  the  year  after  he  was  made  under 
secretary  of  state.   When  the  marquis  of  Wharton 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addi- 
son attended  him  as  his  secretary,  and  was  made 
keeper  of  the  records  in  Bermingham's  tower, 
with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.     When  he  was  in 
office  he  made  a  law  to  himself,  as  Swift  has 
recorded,  never  to  remit  his  regular  fees,  in 
civility  to  his  friends — ^  I  may,"  said  he,  "  have 
a  hundred  friends,  and  if  my  fee  be  two  guineas, 


I  shall,  by  relinquishing  my  right,  loose  two 

guineas,    and  no  fr" 
than  two.'     His  tragedy  of  Cato,  and  his  con- 


hundred  guineas,    and  no  friend    gain    more 


nection  with  the  Taller,  Spectator,  Gwirdian, 
and  Freeholder,  has  already  been  noticed.  His 
papers  in  the  Spectator  are  marked  by  one  of 
the  letters  in  the  name  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian 
V  a  fS"-  It  was  not  known  that  Addison  had 
tried  a  comedy  for  the  stage,  till  Steele,  after  his 
death,  declared  him  the  author  of  the  Drummer; 
this  play  Steele  carried  to  the  theatre,  and  after- 
ward to  the  press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty 
guineas.  In  the  midst  of  these  agreeable  em- 
ployments, Addison  was  nut  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  public  aflairs.     When  the  house  of 


Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  zeal  of  Addison 
would  be  suitably  rewarded.  Before  the  arrival 
of  king  George,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office  to  send 
notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead,  and 
that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addison, 
who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of 
the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice  of  expres. 
sions,  that  the  lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the 
niceties  of  criticism,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a 
clerk  in  the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  dispatch 
the  message.  Southwell  readily  told  what  was 
necessary,  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and 
valued  himself  upon  having  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addison.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  1716, 
he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  first  known  by  becoming 
tutor  to  her  son.  This  marriage,  however,  made 
no  addition  to  his  happiness;  it  neither  found 
them  or  made  them  equal.  She  always  remem- 
bered her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself  entitled 
to  treat  with  little  ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  son. 
The  year  after,  1717,  he  rose  to  his  highest 
elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state ;  but  it 
is  universally  confessed  that  he  was  unequal  to 
the  duties  of  the  office.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons he  could  not  speak,  and  therefore  was  use- 
less to  the  defence  of  the  government.  In  the 
office  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he 
gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit ;  and  finding  br 
experience  his  own  inability,  was  forced  tosolicit 
his  dismission,  with  a  pension  of  j£l600  a  year. 
He  now  engaged  in  a  laudable  and  excellent 
work,  A  Defence  of  the  Chrittian  Religion  ;* 
of  which  part  was  published  after  his  death. 
Addison  had  for  some  time  been  oppressed  by 
shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggravated 
by  a  dropsy;  and,  finding  his  danger  pressing, 
he  prepared  to  die  conformably  to  his  own  pre- 
cepts and  professions. 

The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of 
religion  and  virtue.  Conscious  of  a  life  well- 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
waited  with  tranquillity  and  resignation  the 
moment  of  departure.  The  dying  accents  of 
the  virtuous  man  have  frequently,  when  other 
means  have  failed,  produced  the  happiest  effect; 
and  Addison,  anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful 
might  make  its  due  impression,  demanded  the 
attendance  of  his  son-in-law,  lord  Warwick. 
The  young  nobleman  was  amiable,  but  dis- 
sipated ;  and  Addison,  for  whom  he  still  retained 
a  high  respect,  had  often,  though  in  vain,  en- 
deavoured to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  curb 
the  impetuosity  of  his  passions.  He  now  re- 
quired his  attendance  to  behold  the  reward  of 
him  who  had  obeyed  his  God.    "  He  came," 


I  •  Jacob  Tonson,  tbe  bookwDer,  did  not  like  Addison. 
He  hwl  a  qnazrel  with  him ;  and,  after  quittm^  the  secre- 
taryship, used  freqQently  to  say  of  liioi;  "  one  day  or  other 
yoa  will  see  that  man  a  bishop ;  I  am  sure  he  looks  that 
ways  and,  indeed,  I  ever  tho'ight  hiui  a  priest  in  his 

'  heart."— Science. 
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says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  this  affect- 
ing circumstance;  "but  life  now  glimmering 
in  the  socket,  the  dying  frioid  was  silenL 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth 
said,  'Dear  sir!  you  sent  for  me,  I  believe:  I 
hope  that  you  hare  some  commands;  I  shall 
hold  them  most  sacred.'  May  distant  ages  not 
only  hear,  but  feel,  the  reply !  Forcibly  grasp- 
ing the  youth's  hand,  he  softly  said, '  See  in  what 
manner  a  Ckriitian  can  die!'  He  spoke  with 
difficulty,  and  soon  expired."  *  On  his  death- 
bed, he  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the 
publication  of  his  works,  and  dedicated  them  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Craggs.  Addison  left  no  child, 
but  a  daughter,  who  died  at  Bilton,  in  War- 
wickshire, Feb.  1797,  when  his  library  was  sold.f 

The  literary  character  of  Addison  has  been  so 
often  and  so  ably  pourtrayed,  that  little  remains 
for  us  to  say.  Dr.  Johnson  well  observes,  "  Who- 
ever wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar 
but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison.  Dr.  Blair,  noticing  the  character  of 
this  good  man  says,  "  Addison  is,  beyond  doubt, 
in  uxe  English  language,  the  most  perfect 
example ;  and,  therefore,  though  not  without 
some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest 
model  of  imitation,  and  the  freest  from  con- 
siderable defects,  which  the  language  affords." 

1719,  Aug.  23.  Died,  Henry  Clements,  an 
eminent  bookseller,  of  London.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  printed  by  his  very  early  friend,  Mr. 
William  Bowyer,  (to  whose  loss  he  had  sub- 
scribed) and  published  October,  3,  1719,  under 
the  title  of  the  Christian's  Support  under  the 
Loss  of  Frietids ;  by  a  friend  of  tne  deceased. 

1719,  Sept.  Died,  John  Harris,  A.M.,F.R.S., 
compiler  oi  Lexicon  Technicum ;  or,  an  Histori- 
cal English  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
explaining  not  only  the  terms  of  art,  but  the 
arts  themselves.  London :  folio,  1704.  This 
is  a  work  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
expenses  of  its  completion  and  printing  was  fur- 
nished by  a  body  of  respectable  booksellers; 
Daniel  Brown,^  Timotliy  uoodnin,  John  Wal- 


*  TIckeU  told  Dr.  Yoonc,  that  in  the  followine  conplet 
(if  his  EUgjf  Oft  the  Death  of  Additon,  he  ftUades  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick : 

He  taught  ui  bow  to  live  ;  and,  oh !  too  high 
The  loice  of  knowledge,  taught  as  how  to  die. 

Thomas  Tickell  was  a  contributor  to  the  Spectator, 
and  an  defiant  versifier,  with  somewhat  more  tenderness 
than  his  cotemporaiies.  He  was  born  in  108€,  and  died 
in  17«0.  The  elegy  of  Tickell  upon  the  death  of  Addison, 
ma;  he  termed,  withont  dispute,  one  of  the  most  afiTecting 
ele^es  in  our  language ;  and  what  is  still  more  exalted 
praise,  worthy  the  otject  it  laments  \— Drake.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  prefixed  to  the  4to. 
edition  of  his  patron's  works. 

t  On  the  37th  of  May,  1789.  and  the  three  following 
days,  Mr.  Addison's  library  was  sent  to  London  for  sale ; 
it  was  divided  into  eight  hundred  and  fUty-six  lots,  and  sold 
byHe8srs.LelghandSotheby,forthesamof  ^*ill  U.  gd. 
lie  medals  and  jewels,  which  were  disposed  of  on  the 
fifth  day,  produced  the  sum  of  ^97  2i.  id. 

t  1  have  always  thought  there  is  an  unusual  sweetness 
that  reigns  In  this  man's  countenance ;  he  is  very  humble, 
and  I  believe  him  a  good  man.  He  is  a  sincere  lover  of 
the  established  church;  and  yet  his  pinclples  are  moderate 
enough.— BKBfon. 


thoe,*  Thomas  Newboroug^,t  John  Nidiolaos^ 
Thomas  Benskin,§  Benjamin  TookeJI  Daaiel 
Midwinter,  Thomas  Leigh,^  and  Thomas  Cog- 
gan.**  This  work  wa«  dedicated  to  prince 
George  of  Denmark.  The  first  Tolume  was  re- 
published in  1708, 'and  a  second  part  was  added 
in  1710.    From  these  two  volumes  hare  od- 

finated  all  the  other  Dictionaries  and  Cytiopat- 
ias  that  have  since  appeared.  Mr.  Harris  was 
also  engaged  in  another  important  mark  to 
literature,  entitled  Navigantitan  atque  /(tneras- 
tium  Bibliotheca;  or,  a  complete  collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  that  have  been  writ  in 
any  language ;  containing  what  is  in  Hucklnit, 
Purcha88,and  all  others  of  note  to  the  present  time, 
in  two  volumes  folio,  illustrated  with  very  many 
curious  copper  cuts.  With  an  introdnction ; 
being  an  account  of  the  magnet  progress  of 
navigation,  &c.ft  The  booksellers  were  the  un- 
dertakers, Thomas  Bennet,  John  Nicholson,  J. 
Leigh,  and  D.  Midwinter.  The  personal  his- 
tory of  this  elaborate  author  and  promoter  of 
sciences  and  general  knowledge,  is  still  involved 
in  obscurity.  He  was  bom  about  1667,  probably 
in  Shropshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  April 
29,  1696.  T>r.  Harris  obtained  some  valnable 
church  preferments ;  he  had  a  prebend  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rochester,  and  the  nectary  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street, 
and  St.  Margaret  Moses,  London,  Sec. 


*  Mr.  Walthoe  la  very  punctual  in  his  payments,  and 
very  nicely  Just.  Civility  is  a  part  of  his  natoie.  and  he 
never  makes  any  advantage  of  another  man's  igiKiranoe. 
He  is  kindly  disposed  to  those  who  are  unhappy,  and  has 
never  overlooked  me  at  my  lowest  ebb.  He  printa  aad 
deals  much  In  law  books. — Dmton. 

t  His  zeal  for  the  church  is  the  most  eminent  quality  la 
him,  and  so  perfumes  the  actions  of  his  whole  life,  that  it 
makes  him  whatever  is  just  and  merdiuL  He  is  aealoas 
to  suppress  debauchery,  and  as  he  enfleavonrs  to  refbna 
others,  so  he  is  a  thoughtful  Just  man,  and  kncrws  how  to 
encourage  a  good  author,  fbr  none  can  think  that  the 
Sa^lemenf  to  the  HUtorlcal  Dictionary,  wiltten  by  tiie 
learned  Collier,  Is  made  at  a  small  charge. — DtaUom, 

t  His  talent  lies  at  protection,  though  I  am  thinking  his 
Voyages  and  Traeels  wlU  be  a  little  poathnmoos.  He  is 
usually  fortunate  in  what  he  goes  upon.  He  is  a  man  at 
good  sensej  fbr  I  have  known  him  lay  the  first  rodiments 
and  sinews  of  a  design  with  great  judgment,  and  always 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  or  interest.  He  pundiased 
part  of  my  stock  when  I  threw  up  all  concerns  in  trade, 
and  1  ever  found  him  a  very  honest  man.— i>iMfoR.  His 
residence  was  at  the  King's  Aims  in  Little  Britain. 

i  He  had  no  great  estate  to  begin  the  world  with,  hot 
his  stars  have  been  very  kind.  He  makes  a  considenlde 
figure  in  trade,  and  has  a  general  knowledge  in  books. 
He  is  a  fair  dealer,  and  a  true  son  of  the  church ;  bat  has 
little  charity  for  censorious  men,  be  they  of  wliat  party 
they  will. — Dunton. 

II  Mr.  Tooke,  near  Temple,  bar.  He  la  descended  bum 
the  ingenious  Tooke,  that  was  formerly  treasurer.  He  is 
truly  honest,  a  man  of  refined  sense  [as  he  could  never  have 
been  related  to  Bat  Tooke)  and  Is  unblemished  in  his  re- 
putation.—IHinfan.    Mr.  Tooke  died  1713,  aeejsesf. 

f  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  Midwinter  are  111  tamag  busi- 
ness, and  no  way  Inferior  to  their  known  predeceaaor  (tar 
justice  and  industry,  kc— Dunton.  Mr.  Midwinter's  shop 
was  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  im, 
and  in  1 7M.— Dunton. 

**  Mr.  Coggan,  in  the  middle  temple.  He  is  so  cautioBs 
and  wise,  that  he  is  noted  for  it  through  the  whole  trade, 
and  is  often  proposed  as  an  example  to  persons  of  hot 
and  Imprudent  tempers.  He  has  a  piercing  wit,  a  quick 
apprebenaion,  and  is  as  well  a  judge  as  a  seller  of  books. 

tt  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  considenbly  enlaigid 
and  improved,  was  published  in  174$,  by  Dr.  CampteH, 
and  again  in  1764. 
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1719.  Thomas  Bennet,  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter, and  news  ciyer,  in  London,  is  thus  noticed  by 
John  Donton,  who  says,  "  I  might  also  chaiac- 
terise  the  honest  (mercvried)  women,  Mis.  Bald- 
win, Mn.  Nutt,  Mrs.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Mallet,  Mrs. 
Ctoome,  Mrs.  Grorer,  Mis.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Win- 
ter, Mrs.  Taylor,  and  I  must  not  forget  old  Ben- 
net,  that  loud  and  indefatigable  promoter  of  the 
AAmian  Mercury.  The  following  lines  are 
iiom  a  Tolume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  edited 
by  Elijah  Fenton,  and  printed  for  Bernard  Lin- 
tot,  without  date;  but  about  this  year: 

ON  THE  DKATH  OF  OLD  BBMNXT, 

TB«  NXWa   CRIIS. 

OKI  monlng,  when  the  son  wu  Jiut  gone  down. 

As  I  wu  walking  through  the  noliy  town, 

A  andden  lilence  tfarongfa  each  atreet  wu  spread. 

As  if  the  aool  at  London  had  been  fled. 

Much  I  enqnired  the  cause,  but  could  not  hear, 

Till  Fame,  so  M^med,  that  she  did  not  dare 

To  niae  her  voice,  thns  whlqieied  in  my  ear ; 

Bennet,  the  prince  of  hawkers  is  no  more, 

Bennet,  my  herald  on  the  Biitiah  ahore  ; 

Bennet,  by  whom  I  own  myself  ontdone, 

Ttio*  I  had  a  hundred  moutlia,  he  had  but  one. 

He,  when  the  liatening  town  he  would  amnae. 

Made  echo  tremble  with  hia  '*  ifoorfy  naa  f" 

No  more  shall  echo  now  hia  Toice  return. 

Echo,  for  ever  muat  in  alienee  monm. 

Lament,  ye  heroea,  who  Creqnent  the  wars, 

The  great  prodaimer  of  your  dreadftil  sears ; 

Thm  wept  the  conqueror,  who  the  world  o'ocame. 

Homer  wu  wanting  to  enlarge  his  (kme. 

Homer  the  first  of  hawkera  that  la  known. 

Great  news  Ihnn  Itoy,  cried  up  and  down  the  town. 

None  like  him  hu  there  been  for  ages  past. 

Till  OUT  steotoilan  Bennet  came  at  last  j 

Homer  and  Bennet  were  in  this  agreed. 

Homer  wu  hUnd,  and  Bennet  conld  not  read. 

1719.  About  this  year  an  association  of 
respectable  booksellers  entered  into  an  especial 
partnership  for  the  purpose  of  printing  some 
expensive  works,  and  styled  themselves  the 
Printing  Conger*  They  consisted  at  first  of  R. 
Bonwicke,t  J.  Walthoe,  B.  and  S.  Tooke,  R. 
Wilkin  +  and  T.  Ward ;  and  in  1736,  the  film 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Bettesnorth,  Bonwicke, 
Ware,  A.  Ward,  Osbom,  and  Wickstead.  A 
second  partnership  of  the  same  kind,  about  the 
same  period,  formed  by  Messrs.  Bettesworth 
and  Rivington,  called  themselves  the  iVeir  Conger. 


*  Hie  term  Conger  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  first 
applied  to  them  invldionaly,  alluding  to  the  Conger  Eel, 
wUcb  Is  aald  to  swallow  the  amaller  fry.  Or  It  may  pos- 
^Uy  have  been  taken  bom  Congerie:~-mcholt. 

t  Mr.  Henry  Bonwicke,  a  relation  of  Mr.  R.  Bonwicke, 
an  enunent  bookseller  in  St.'  Paul's  church-yard,  who 
died  in  1 708,  Is  thus  characterised  by  Duntnn  :— "  I  do  not 
know  an  boncater  man  in  London,  or  one  that  la  more 
zealous  for  Ui«  church.  Heserved  his  time  with  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Tooke,  and  we  find  all  the  wit  and  loyalty  of  his 
ingenious  master  exemplified  in  his  life  and  practice."  For 
an  account  of  the  family  of  Bonwicke,  see  Nichols's 
LUerurf  Antcdota,  vol.  1.  p.  41V,  and  vol.  v.  p.  118. 

t  He  is  a  bookseller  of  good  reputation,  and  is  acmpn- 
loQS  in  doing  the  least  injustice  i  neither  wu  he  leas 
accompUahed  in  the  art  of  obedience  whilat  he  wu  an 
apprentice,  than  that  of  government  since  he  has  been  a 
master.  He  is  devout  of  prayers,  and  reverent  and  at- 
tentive in  hearing  ;  and  is  not  only  a  tme  son  of  the 
chnrch,  bat  also  a  resolute  champion  in  lielialf  of  tl>e 
hlenrchy.u  well  remembering  that  prophetic  ^lophtliegm 
of  Jamcsl.,  "Nobisliop,nokingl"  And,  to  convince  us  of 
the  great  respect  he  bears  to  the  pious  memory  of  Charles  I. 
he  luis  h^y  published  tereral  evidences  which  have  not 
yet  appeared  in  the  controversy  concerning  EUnn  Banlikc, 
produced  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagstaffe.— i>iin/<m. 


1719,  Jan.  The  Manehuter  Weekly  Journal  ; 
containing  the  freshest  advices  botbioKign  and 
aomesUc,  to  be  continued  weekly.  Printed  and 
sold  by  Roger  Adams,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Smithy-door.  Price  one  penny.*  No.  325, 
dated  March  15,  1725,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Yates,t  of  Bolton ;  and  in 
the  imprint  it  states  as  printed  in  "  Smibp~ 
door."  Mr.  Adams  carried  on  this  paper  some 
time  longrer,  and  then  removed  to  Chester,  where 
he  commenced  the  Cheiter  Courant.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  well  known  Orian  Adams,  of 
whom  see  an  accoimt  in  the  year  1797,  pott. 

By  this  paper  it  appears  that  the  art  of  typo- 
graphy had  not  been  practised  in  Manchester 
since  the  memorable  days  of  Martin  Maiprelate. 
(See  the  year  1588,  ante.)  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  art  has  been  successively  carried  on. 

1719,  Feb.  6.  Mirror,  No.  1. 

1719,  March  14.  London  Mercury,  No.  1. 
The  author's  design,  in  publishing  this  paper,  is 
to  supply  the  pubuck  with  the  best  intelligences 
from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  much  sooner 
than  any  oUier  newspaper;  and  the  Dutch  news 
shall  also  be  published  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, whenever  it  contains  any  thing  worth 
reading.  He  promises  to  keep  strictly  to  truth, 
and  avoid  partiality  and  imposition.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  publish  this  paper  occasionally,  as  the 
mails  arrive. 

1719,  March  14.  Plebian ;  by  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons.  No.  1.  This  pamphlet 
was  the  production  of  sir  Richard  Steele,  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  the  nation  to  the  dangers 
which  he  apprehended  would,  arise  from  the  earl 
of  Sunderland's  memorable  act,  called  the  Peer- 
age Bill,  by  which  the  number  of  peers  should 
be  fixed,  and  the  king  restrained  from  any  new 
creation  of  nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family 
should  be  extinct.  This  paper  was  also  the  con- 
sequence of  a  vehement  controversy  between 
Steele  and  Addison,  and  the  latter  published  the 
Old  Whig  in  answer  to  Steele,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  appellation  of  "  Little  Dickey ;"  but  Steele 
was  respectful  to  his  early  friend,  though  he  was 
now  his  political  adversaiy.  Lord  Sunderland's 
bill  was  at  length  rejected. 

1719,  IfarcA  19.  Old  Whig,  No.  1. 

1719,  ilfarcA21.  PalTieian,  No.  1. 

1719,  Aug.  6.  Thursday'*  Journal,  with  a 
Weekly  Letter  from  Paris,  No.  1 . 

1719,  Aug.  28.  Jemite,  No.  1. 

1719,  Oct.  3.  DaUy  Pott. 

1719.  Tlie  York  Courant,  No.  1.  There  was 
a  newspaper  established  in  this  city  prior  to  the 
Courant,  called  the  York  Mercury ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  when  it  com- 
menced, or  when  it  terminated. 


*  John  Dunton  mentions  a  Mr.  Clavtoh,  a  bookseller, 
of  Manchester,  and  aajs,  "  he  wu  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  the  same  town,  but  his  master  thinking  it 
necessary  to  be  a  knave,  and  u  the  consequence  of  i^  to 
walk  oir,  so  Mr.  Clayton  succeeds  him,  and  hu  stepped 
into  the  whole  business  of  that  place,  which  is  very  consl- 
dcrablp,  and  if  be  have  but  pradcncc  he  may  thi  ivo  apace." 

t  During  Mr.  Yates's  residence  at  Chestcrfleld,  I  often 
saw  this  paper,  but  am  sorry  to  say  it  Is  now  destroyed.  Sd. 
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1719,  Oct.  23.  Mmufaelurer;  or  the  British 
trade  trulv  stated,  No.  1.  The  BriHth  Merchant, 
Nov.  10;"  and  the  Weaver,  Nov.  23.  These 
three  periodical  papers  owe  their  origin  to  a 
dispute  between  the  dealers  in  the  woollen 
and  calico  manufactures.  The  subject  seemed 
strongly  to  have  anested  the  public  attention, 
and  was  at  length  noticed  by  the  patriotic  pen  of 
sir  Richard  Steele,  who  wrote  a  paper  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Spimter. 

1719.  77ie  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Letten  commenced. 

1719,  Oct.  31.  St.  Jame^e  Weekly  Journal, 
or  Hanover  Postman. 

1719,  Nov.  10.  British  Merchant,  No.  1. 

1719,  Nob.  23.  Weaver,  No.  1. 

1719,  Dec,  21.  7^  Button  Gazette,  No.  1. 
This  paper  was  established  by  William  Broolcer, 
who  having  been  appointed  Campbell's  successor 
in  the  post-office,  resolved  to  turn  his  official 
advantage  to  account,  and  consequently  started 
the  second  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  emploving 
James  Franklin  for  his  printer.  In  two  or  three 
months  after,  Brooker,  in  his  turn,  was  super- 
seded by  Philip  Musgrave,  who  accordingly 
coming  into  possession  of  the  newspaper,  gave 
the  printing  of  it  to  Samuel  Kneeland,  who  had 
been  an  apprentice  to  Green,  and  who  issued  it 
for  eight  years.  This  journal,  with  some  changes, 
was  carried  on  till  tne  year  1752.  Campbell 
continuing  the  News  Letter,  (see  p.  689,  ante,) 
skirmished  with  the  Gazette,  on  its  first  demon- 
stration of  poaching  on  his  manor  ;  but  it  treated 
him  rather  magnanimously,  and  he  soon  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  it  rather  multiplied  than  divided 
patronage; — th^  helped  each  other,  for  the 
Netps  Letter  languished  till  the  Gazette  was  set 
up,  and  never  languished  afler.  The  Netcs 
Letter,  upon  Campbell's  death,  at  the  age  of 
seven^-hve,  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Greens;  and  we  are  told,  "assumed  and  pre- 
served a  more  temperate  and  conciliating  tone.'' 

The  first  newspapers  in  North  America  were 
commonly  printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  pot  paper. 
Occasionally,  when  there  was  a  special  press  of 
matter,  a  whole  sheet  was  issued.  Sometimes, 
they  were  printed  in  folio,  sometimes  in  quarto, 
no  great  regard  being  had  to  the  convenience 
of  binding.  Campbell  adopted  the  same  plan 
as  Dawks  and  other  printers  had  practised  in 
England,  by  printing  for  the  convenience  of 
being  sent  by  the  post ;  for  in  an  early  number, 
he  informs  his  readers,  that  "  for  the  advantage 
of  the  post-office,  an  entire  sheet  of  paper,  one 
half  with  the  news,  and  the  other  half  on  good 
writing  paper  to  write  their  letter  on,  may  also 
be  had  there  for  every  one  that  please  to  have  it 
every  Monday."  At  this  time  there  were  only 
four  or  five  post-offices  in  British  America.  It 
appears  that  the  news  from  England  was  often 
much  in  arrear,  for  in  one  number,  Campbell  in- 
forms his  readers  that  he  had  been  "  thirteen 
months  behind  with  our  foreign  news,  beyond 
Great  Britain,  now  less  than  five  months."  This 
he  appears  to  have  accomplished  by  publishing 
a  sheet  a  week. 


*  I  dull  next  charuterize  mjr  honest  friend  Mr.  Jomt 
HARKia,  which  Is  an  epithet  ao  deaerredl^  doe  to  fais  me- 
mory, that  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  bookseller  in  T"~kt 
bat  what  wiU  own  him  as  Just  a  man  as  they  trrtx  knew. 
His  little  body,  as  Cowley  calls  It,  was  a  sort  of  Cnjaifi 
bow,  but  what  nature  denied  him  In  balk  and  straisht]iete> 
she  gave  him  in  wit  and  vigoar.  He  had  a  licb  se&los,  » 
Is  seen  by  Us  Poem  o»  the  Lord  RuMtd,  was  very  acttvc  m 
trade.  Honesty  was  his  distinguishing  character.  Bit 
friend, Mr.  Larkln,  being  once  aslLedwhowasthe  hooestesi 
bookseller  In  London,  rctomed  this  extempore  i 

Of  all  honest  bookseUeis,  if  you'd  have  the 
Repair  to  king  John,  at  the  sign  of  the  harrxisr. 

The  same  person  would  often  say,  John  Harris  was  booeit 
upon  the  account  civil — he  might  have  said  upon  tte 
account  religious,  for  in  our  ramble  to  Oxford  Cwhich 
Wesley  improved  to  a  poem)  1  had  a  speelal  oocaaioa  to 
try  his  virtue,  and  I  found  him  almost  the  only  man  that 
woald  be  honest  withoat  looking  after.  Mr.  Banis  and  1 
were  partners  In  Coktft  Veteeiian,  tk»  Secret  HUtmii  V 
Whitman,  LeiAoum't  PaHorithmalogim,  and  in  thirty  other 
valuable  books,  and  I  always  found  myself  aa  safe,  or  la. 
ther  more  secure  in  his  hands  than  I  was  in  my  oira. 
From  the  day  I  left  my  shop  in  the  Foultry,  I  pat  sH  I 
printed  into  John's  warehouse,  and  found  him  always 
ready  to  even  accounts,  and  to  discharge  his  trust  to  half 
a  farthing.  We  were  a  sort  of  Guy  and  Parker  for  abso- 
lute confidence  in  each  other,  and  our  friendship,  Ifte 
theirs,  increased  so  fast,  that  an  even  thread  of  endear- 
ment ran  through  all  we  said  or  did.  In  the  year  Ifig?,  I 
irave  Mr.  Harris  the  copy  of  Iris's  funeral  sermon,  entiUtd 
the  CAomcfer  nf  a  good  Woman,  and  thooght  all  kinrtnfss 
done  to  him  was  the  same  as  done  to  myself.  But  all  ha- 
man  things  are  given  to  change,  and  therefore  after  aloag 
experience  of  one  another,  ve  entered  into  articles  cf 
fkiendshlp,  that  so  (by  a  marriage  of  souls)  our  friendship 
might  be  ImmortaL  1  do  not  wonder  that  we  had  this  par- 
ticular friendship  for  each  other,  for  we  were  not  coly 
constant  partners  in  trade,  but  were  engaged  together  ia 
our  very  apprenticeship  by  a  reciprocal  participation  at 
good  olBces,  which  was  the  efltct  of  a  deep  rooted  sad 
strong  sympathy.  The  agreeableneas  of  humour  nniml 
first  our  souls,  and  tauj^ht  us  the  mysteiions  lessons  ctf 
Platonic  love.  We  saw  each  other  and  were  stnight  in- 
spired with  sacred  inclinatioii.  My  eye  no  sooner  fixed  oa 
his,  but  through  that  petspectlTe  I  could  see  the  Inward 
virtne  of  his  soul,  which  Immedistely  prodnced  a  rencn- 
tion  in  my  breast,  and  I  soon  found  our  hearts  beat  tiaie 
to  one  another,  so  that  now  our  fHendshIp  was  become 
sacred  to  us,  and  our  Joys  and  sorrows  were  mutually  is. 
terctaanged.  Our  Joys  and  grietS  were  still  the  same ;  no 
prosperous  or  adverse  fortune  could  ever  change  oar 
minds,  to  warp  us  either  to  flattery  or  contempt;  but  vitk 
an  even  mind  we  still  sustained  the  dllTtarent  accidents  ef 
human  life.  But,  alas  I  "  the  dearest  friends  must  part," 
for  the  same  day  he  welcomed  me  home  from  DohUn,  he 
was  seised  with  his  old  distemper  the  phthisic,  ftc  wUck 
ended  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  kind  and  obligijig  wife 
persuaded  htm  to  go  to  KIngsland,  in  hopes  tlic  air  would 
recover  him  j  but  the  last  sands  of  his  life  were  run,  sad 


1719,  Dec.  22.  American  Weekfy  Jfercmy. 
No.  1.  printed  and  published  by  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, Philadelphia.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
in  British  America,  out  of  Boston. 

I719,i>ec.26.  LondonJowmal ;'  or, the  Thiin- 
day's  Journal  continued  on  Saturdays;  witb  a    i 
weeklyletter  from  Paris,  and  from  Genoa,  No.  22.    I 

1720,  Jan.  14.  MR.CLifTON  printed  a  ballad    . 
On  the  birth  of  the  Pretender's  son  ;  for  which  he    ' 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  his  press  and  papers 
were  sealed  up.  ' 

1720.  Died,  TiMOTHr  Goodwin,  an  eminent 
bookseller  in  Fleet-street,  London.  Dunton  says  ' 
"  Mr.  Timothy  Goodwin  published  Dr.  Well- 
wood's  History  of  an  Hundred  Yean.  He  is 
esteemed  a  very  honest  man ;  and  what  be  en- 
gages upon  is  either  very  useful  or  very  curious. 
William  Rogers,  John  Harris,*  and  myseU, 
were  once  partners  with  him  in  publishin^^  some 
Dying  Speeches  ;  and  I  observed  a  more  than 
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iTiIinary  openness  and  justice  in  his  dealings. 
Je  is  very  exact  and  punctual  in  trade.  He  is 
)r.  Sherlock's*  bookseller,  and  printed  abp. 
Tillotson's  works,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  B. 
^ilmer."f  Mr.  Goodwin  was  joint  printer  of  the 
'  votes  of  the  house  of  commons,"  from  1794 
ill  his  death. 

1720.  Dean  Swift  published,  in  Dublin,  a 
treatise,  entitled,  A  Propotal  for  the  untwrra/ 
Use  of  Iriih  Manufachiret,  &c.,  utterly  reject- 
ng  and  renouncing  even'  thing  wearable  that 
;omes  from  England.  Mr.  Waters,  the  printer, 
K-as  seized  and  forced  to  give  great  bail ;  but 
ipon  his  trial,  the  jury,  though  some  pains  had 
leen  bestowed  in  selecting  them,  brought  him  in 
lot  guilty ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  worn 
)tit  by  the  threats  of  the  lord  chief  justice 
[Whitshed),  who  detained  them  eleven  hours, 
and  shut  them  up  nine,  to  reconsider  their 
r-erdict,  that  they  at  length,  reluctantly,  left  the 

there  was  no  lorain;  the  vital  glass.  He  received  the  aa- 
irraineiit  alittle  before  he  died;  expired  with  great sereDitT 
3f  mind ;  aad  1  do  not  fear  bat  inj  fHend  Hairia  la  gone  to 
lieaven.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hani*  removed  to  Kings- 
land,  I  was  seized  with  a  flt  of  the  stone,  ao  that  I  could 
neither  visit  him  in  his  sickness,  nor  perform  the  lastcrfBce 
3f  love  to  his  dead  body.  However,  to  shew  my  respects 
for  his  memory,  I  liave  here  given  bis  true  chaiacter,  and, 
pr*ythee  John 

Take  this  short  anmmon'd,  loose,  anflnish'd  verse. 

Cold  as  thy  tomb,  and  sudden  as  thy  hearse ; 

From  my  sick  thoughts  thou  canst  no  better  crave, 

Who  scarce  dng  life,  and  envy  thee  thy  grave. 

Ah !  happy  friend,  would  I  for  thee  had  died, 

Ahl  would  I  hadUiy  tetal  lAace  snpidied! 

Yes,  dear  John  Hants,  my  esteem  for  thee 

Was  equal  to  thy  worth  and  love  for  me ; 

Oh,  dearer  than  my  soul !  if  I  can  call  It  mine. 

For  sure  we  had  the  same— twas  very  thine, 

Twas  thy  dear  Mendship  did  my  breast  Inspire, 

And  warm'd  it  flist  with  a  poetic  Are, 

But  tis  a  wannth  that  does  with  thee  expire ;      Cprove, 

So  pure,  but  not  more  great,  must  that  blest  Mendship 

(Could,  ah  i  could  I  to  that  wish'd  place  and  thee  remove) 

Which  shall  for  ever  Join  our  mingled  souls  above. 

John  Dnnton  also  characterizes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harris. 
He  says: — ''Her  most  remarkable  graces  are  beauty, 
wit,  and  modes^ ;  so  pretty  a  fabric  was  never  framed  by 
an  Almighty  anmitect  for  a  vulgar  guest.  He  showed  the 
value  which  be  set  upon  her  mind  when  be  took  care  to 
have  it  so  nobly  and  so  beautifully  lodged ;  and  to  a  grace- 
fol  carriage  and  deportment  of  body  ttiere  Is  Joined  a  plea- 
sant conversation,  a  most  exact  picture,  and  a  generous 
(riradship,  all  which  as  myself  and  her  she  fHend  can 
testify,  die  possesses  in  the  height  of  their  perfection. 
She  printed  my  Panegyrick  on  the  Lor^M  Supper^  the  gretit 
HUtorictU  DietUmary,  the  preaeni  State  of  Europe,  and 
other  copies  that  have  sold  well.'* 

*  William  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  bom  in 
1S4I.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  life  time  for  his 
writings  In  controversial  theology,  after  which  he  wrote 
near  fflty  books  and  pamphlets.  His  Practieat  TreattM  on 
Death,  published  in  Itgo,  has  been  highly  valued,  and 
much  read.  He  died  at  Bampstead,  June  19,  1707,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  Hto  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock, 
bom  In  1878,  became  bishop  of  London,  and  was  also  dis. 
Unguished  as  a  warm  and  sifted  controversial  writer. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  bis  sermons  particu- 
larly admired  for  their  ingenuity  and  elegance.  He  died 
at  Fulbam,  July  18,  1781. 

t  Brabazon  Ailmer  Is  a  very  Just  and  religious  man ;  I 
was  partner  with  him  in  Keith's  Harrntbie  of  the  Proceed- 
ing at  Tuner'a  Hall ;  and  so  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
him.  He  is  nlcdy  exact  in  all  his  accompts,  and  Is  well 
acquainted  with  tbe  mysteries  of  his  trade.  He  printed 
bishop  Tlllotson's  works,  so  many  of  them  as  came  abroad 
in  his  Ufe-tlme.  He  published  Dr.  Barrow's  work,  and  has 
been  as  often  engaged  in  very  honest  and  very  useful  de- 
signs as  any  other  that  can  be  named  through  the  whole 
trade.— I>iinf(m. 


matter  in  his  hands,  by  a  special  verdict.  But 
the  measures  of  Whitshed  were  too  violent  to  be 
of  real  service  to  the  government.  Men's  minds 
revolted  at  his  iniquitous  conduct,  and  the  trial 
of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  term  to  term, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  as  lord 
lieutenant.  A  noli  prosequi  was  then  granted, 
which  left  the  advantage,  if  not  the  honour  of 
victory,  with  Swift  and  the  patriots  of  Ireland. 
Swift  persecuted  lord  chief  justice  Whitshed  and 
Godfrey  Boate,  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  who 
had  also  distinguished  himself  on  the  trial  of  the 
printer,  by  such  an  unrelenting  train  of  lampoons 
and  epigrams,  as  at  once  made  his  satirical 
powers  dreaded,  and  excited  against  the  offenders 
and  their  memory,  the  odium  which  their  con- 
duct had  deservedly  excited. — Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Life  of  Swift. 

1720,  Feb.  13.  Nathaniel  Mist  was  con- 
victed of  printing  in  his  Weekly  Journal,  some 
reflections  on  the  king,  for  his  interposing  in  be- 
half of  the  Protestants  of  the  palatinate,  and 
was  adjudged  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  jC50,  to  be  imprisoned  for  uree 
months  in  the  king's  bench,  and  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 

1720.  At  this  time  it  became  an  established 
rule  for  dramatic  authors  to  have  the  profits  of 
tbe  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  for  their  benefit. 

1720:  Jacob  Tonson,  probably  by  the  patro- 
nage of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  secretary 
Craggs,  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  his 
nephew,  Jacob  Tonson,  junior,  (son  of  his  elder 
brother  Richard)  for  the  supplying  some  of  the 
public  boards  and  great  offices  with  stationery, 
bookbinding,  book^Uing,  and  printing,  for  the 
space  of  forty  years ;  and  in  1722,  the  whole  was 
assigned  over  to  the  nephew,  who  in  1733,  ob- 
tained from  sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  further  grant 
of  the  same  employments  for  forty  years  more, 
to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  former 
term.  This  very  lucrative  appointment  was  en- 
joyed by  the  Tonson  family,  or  their  assigns,  till 
the  month  of  January,  1800. 

1720.  A  printing-press  was  established  in 
Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 

1720.  A  volume  entitled,  Antiqvitis  de  la  mile 
cCHarfletir,  8vo.  was  the  first  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy known  to  have  been  executed  there. 

1720,  Nov.  6.  John  Matthews,  aged  about 
eighteen  years,  an  apprentice  to  his  mother,  who 
had  a  printing-office  in  Pelican-court,  Little 
Britain,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  upon  this  day, 
for  printing  a  libel,  entitled,  Ex  ore  tuo  te 
judieo.  Vox  populi  Vox  Dei,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  being  for  a 
change  of  government  upon  whig  principles,  it 
was  lawful  to  attempt  it.  His  trial  had  taken 
place  October  30,  1719.  According  to  a  note  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  Howell's  Stefc  Trials, 
p.  1327,  this  Matthews  was  a  vain,  weak,  con- 
ceited young  fellow,  buoyed  up  by  tiie  Jacobites, 
and  for  small  lucre  printed  their  treasonable 
papers,  and  dispersed  them  among  the  ignorant 
common  people — persons  of  sense  despising  their 
nonsensicid  doctrine  of  hereditary  rifi^t,  ^c. 
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1730,  Jan.  1.  Commentator,  No.  1. 

1720,  Jan.  2.  Theatre,  by  rir  John  Edgar. 
This  paper  was  written  by  sir  Richard  Steele, 
for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
English  theatre. 

1720,  Jan  6.  The  BritUh  Harlemtin,  No.  1 . 

1720,  Jan.  20.  Independent  Whig,  No.  1. 
This  paper  was  the  proouction  of  John  Trench- 
ard*  and  Thomas  Gordon,t  and  written  in  order 
to  oppose  the  high  church  party  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  spirit.  It  terminated  January  4, 
1721,  having  extended  to  tifty-three  numbers. 

1720,  Feb.  15.  Anti-Theatre;  by  sir  John 
Falstaff,  No.  1.  The  purport  of  this  publication 
was  to  invalidate  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
sir  Richard  Steele  in  his  Theatre. 

1720,  March  12.  The  Mtuei  Gazette,  No.  1. 

1720,  April  28.  Caledonian  Mercury,  No.  1. 
This  paper  professed  to  give  "  a  short  account  of 
the  most  considerable  news,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  of  the  latest  books  and  pamphlets  imported 
fiom  abroad  and  printed  here."  It  consisted  of 
three  f(Jio  half-sheets  (or  six  pages)  and  was 
published  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday, 
price  three  halfpence,  or  fifteen  shillings  yearly. 
It  purported  to  be  "  printed  for  W.  R.  (William 
Rolland,  esq.  advocate)  by  William  Adams, 
junior;  and  sold  at  the  sign  of  the  Printing 
Press,  in  the  Parliament  close."  This  paper  was 
the  first  in  Scotlajid  which  blended  literary  cri- 
ticism with  political  matter,  and  the  first  number 
contains  a  notice  of  a  contemporaneous  life  of 
the  Spanish  Machiavel  of  the  day,  the  celebrated 
caidinal  Alberoni,^  "  universal  minister  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,"  in  which,  after  describing  the 
personal  appearance  of  this  eminent  individual, 
the  writer  concludes  with  observing,  that  "  he  is 
a  dissembler,  at  far  at  a  courtier  ought  to-  be, 
teldom  laying  what  he  thinkt,  and  icarce  ever 
doing  what  he  tayt,  without  tome  difficulty  in 
being  perruaded."  Mr.  Adams,  jun.  printed  589 
numbers;  when  the  typographical  du^  was  given 
to  Thomas  Ruddiman,  January  17,  1724,  and 


•  John  Trenchwd  wu  born  In  iMt,  bad  •  liberal  eda- 
ctUon,  and  wu  Intended  fbr  the  pnctice  of  the  law, 
but  tamed  bia  attention  to  the  atody  of  poUtiee.  Kinr 
William  ^ipolnted  him  a  commlnioner  ot  tile  fixfelted 
eatMea  In  Ireland.  Mr.  Trenduidwaaamaoofvlgoraiu 
mind,  and  strict  IntefTltjri  he  was  a  zealous  and  pi^otic 
mbig,  and  wu  fat  many  yean  a  member  of  paiUament 
for  Taunton,  in  Somenettblre.    BedledinlTSS. 

t  Thomu  Gordon  wu  a  native  of  Klrendliight,  In  Scot, 
land,  where  he  received  a  liberal  edncatlon,  and  settled  in 
London  u  a  teacher  of  the  learned  langaages.  The 
flictiou  politics  of  the  age  diverted  his  attention  fbr  a 
time  from  rlassiral  pursuits,  and  enlisting  himself  nnder 
Um  banners  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  he  obtained  the  esteem 
and  patronag:e  of  that  nobleman,  and  also  of  Mr.  Tren- 
chard,  after  whose  death  he  was  made  first  commissioner 
of  the  wine  licenses,  for  which  he  wrote  in  support  of  the 
gvrernment.  Mr.  Oordon  wu  twice  married,  and  his 
second  wife  wu  the  widow  of  Mr.  Trenchard.  Mr.  Gor- 
don published  a  translation  of  Tacitiu.  and  a  version  of 
SaUutt,  which  were  superseded,  however,  by  the  more 
desant  versions  of  Murphy  and  Steuart.  Be  died  July 
M,  1 750,  at  the  age  of  sixty-slz. 

t  Julius  Alberoni  wu  the  son  of  a  gardener,  in  the 
foborb*  of  Flaoentla,  iriiere  he  was  bom.  May  SI,  1884. 
From  this  low  station,  by  good  fortune,  address,  and 
abilities,  he  obtained  a  cardinal's  cap,  and  became  the  first 
minister  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  died  at  Plaeentla,  June 
M,  I7U. 


?rinted  at  his  office,  in  Moroooo'a  close,  is  the 
lawn  market. 
1720,  May  2.  Northampton  Merettry  i  ar  ike 
Monday'!  Pott ;  being  a  collectian  of  tbe  mcsc 
material  occurrences,  forrign  and  domestic. 
together  with  an  account  of  trade.  Printed  bv 
Robert  Raikes  and  William  Dicey,  near  AD 
Saints'  church.  The  following  is  a  part  of  thr 
Introduction  to  this  paper: — ^"  It  is  surprisiiig  ic 
think  that  this  famous,  this  beautiful,  this  pMe 
corporation,  has  not  long  ago  been  the  object  U 
those  many  printers  who  have  established  print- 
ing-offices in  towns  of  less  note :  and  certjunh 
it  argues  their  want  of  thought ;  for  the  aaa\  of 
conversation  must  be  absolutely  neceasair  to  a 
body  of  people  that  excel  therein.  With  tb 
view  'twas  that  the  proprietors  thereof  sought 
that  gracious  leave,  which  the  woishipful  Mi. 
mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  oommoB 
council,  have  unanimously  granted  to  theni;  and 
which  Uiey  will  study  so  to  improve  as  to  makr 
this  excellent,  this  admirable  mystery  as  usefal 
an  ornament  to  Northampton,  as  that  is  an  hoDoni 
to  the  art.  To  this  end,  besides  all  commca 
business.  Sec.  &c. — Northampton  Mereuty  office.' 
This  paper  was  not  numbered  until  Aprfl  3. 
1721,  when  forty -nine  papers  had  been  issued. 

1720.  St.  Ivet  Mercury.  All  the  informatioE 
which  can  be  obtained  of  this  paper  is,  that  an 
extract  appears  in  the  Northampton  Hfereury. 

1720.  The  Gloucetter  Journal,  printed  aoi 
published  by  Robert  Raikes,  who  was  ako  i 
partner  in  the  Northampton  Mercvry.  Mi. 
Raikes  was  one  of  the  first  provincial  ptoprietoD 
of  a  newspaper  who  ventured  to  insert  the  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  in  parliament ;  and  we 
find  that  in  1728  a  complaint  was  lodged  against 
him  on  that  account.  Mr.  Cave  was  taken  into 
custody  of  the  sergeant  at  arms  by  order  of  the 
house  of  commons,  for  furnishing  Mr.  Raikes 
with  the  minutes  thereof.  After  sereral  dan 
confinement,  and  expressing  his  contrition  iat 
the  offence,  he  was  liberated.  In  the  foUowiif 
year  Mr.  Raikes  again  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  house  of  commons  by  repeating  his  offiaiee; 
but  Mr.  Cave  wasat  that  time  out  of  the  scnpr. 
1720,  J/oy.  The  Leedt  Mercury,*  'So.  LsmJl 
4to.  price  three  halfpence,  printed  and  pubhshed 
by  John  Hirst,  every  Tuesday.  In  the  first  two 
years,  it  appears  that  there  were  only  abuoi 
twenty  advertisements  received  at  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  each. 

1720,  Oct.  5.  Director,  No.  1. 
1720,   Oct.  19.  Penny    Weekly  Jourmal,  or 
Saturday's  Entertainment,  No.  1. 
1720,  Nov.  16.  Spv,  No.  1. 
1720,   Dee.    3.    Churchman,    or     Loyalist's 
Weekly  Journal,  No.  27. 

1720.  Bibliothique  Gemumiqtie,  was  com- 
menced by  two  learned  Protestants,  Beausobie 
and  L'Enfants.  It  was  carried  on  till  1740, 
and  completed  in  fifty  volumes. 

*  On  September  17.  1838,  Mr.Balnes,  ivaprlsitarfrf tti 
Leedt  Mtratrf,  published  a  copy  and  fan-slmlle  et  dat 
paper,  dated  firom  Tuesday,  Feb.  a4,  to  Tuesday,  MsR* 
3,  ITW-SO.    No.  141,  price  two-pence. 
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1731.  Peter  I.*  surnamed  the  Oreat,  having 
acquired  the  entire  administration   of  Russia 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
▼igoroosly  exerted  his  royal  influence  in  the  pro- 
motion of  every  measure  which  appeared  to  nim 
likely  to  enlighten,  reform,  and  benefit  his  sub- 
jects; he  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  ex- 
tended the  political  relations  of  the  nation,  and 
established  a  Spiritual   College  or  Segulation, 
for  the  rra|[ulation  of  the  Russian  church.    As 
the  folio  Bible  published  through  the  care  of  his 
father,  Czar  Alexei  Michaelowistch,  was  out  of 
print,  he  determined  to  bring  it  into  more  com- 
mon use  than  ever  in  his  empire,  and  to  prepare 
at  Amsterdam,  a  new  edition,  as  correct  as  pos- 
sible, in  five  parts,  folio ;  which  issued  from  the 
press  of  Daniel  Leeiwen,  on  his  account,  in 
1721.    It  was  printed  on  royal  paper,  in  two 
columns,  one  for  the  Dutch  fang^ge,  and  the 
other  blank  for  the  Russian  [Slavonian]  transla- 
tion.   In  the  first  year  after  he  gave  orders  for 
the  printing  of  this  work,  that  is  to  say,  in  1717, 
the   fifth  part,    or  the    New   Tettament,    first 
appeared,   with   one  column    in   Dutch,    and 
another  in  the  Russian  [Slavonian]   language. 
By  this  splendid  edition  of  the  whole  bible,  in 
Dutch  and  Russian,  the  monarch  was  desirous, 
for  particular  reasons,  to  afibrd  his  subjects  a 
two-fold  advantage ;  in  the  first  place,  to  render 
the  perusal  of  the  scriptures  more  agreeable  to 
them ;  and  secondly,  to  instigate  them  to  learn 
the  Dutch  language,   of  which  be  was  very 
fond.    It  was  indeed  a  common  saying  with  him, 
"  We  hare  occasion  for  the  Dutch  language  by 
sea,  the  German  by  land,  but  we  may  very  well 
dispense  with  French,  as  we  have  no  important 
relations  with  France."  With  the  same  design  of 
inducing  his  subjects  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined,  that  every 
person  should  learn  to  read  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  that  none  should 
be  allowed  to  marry  but  those  who  could  read 
them.    But  whether  such  injunction  was  ever 
enforced,  is  doubtful,  since   in    1806,  it  was 
on  good  authority  supposed,  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  could  read;  and  so  extremely  scarce 
were  bibles,  that  it  was  gfenerally  known  a  hun- 
dred verttM  off,  (nearly  seventy  miles,)  %Dhere  the 
treature  of  a  bible  woe  to  be  met  with  !" 

Editions  of  the  entire  bible  were  printed  at 
Moscow,  1761,  17S6,  1767,  and  1766,  all  in 
folio;  in  1769,   large  8vo.  in  1783,  4to.  and 


•  Peter  the  Oreat,  czar  of  Roada,  who  civilized  that 
nation,  and  raised  it  from  Ignorance  and  babarism  to  po- 
Uteneae,  knowledge,  and  power,  was  bom  SOth  May,  l(^t. 
Hie  hlatorr  of  his  life  and  reign  would  demand  a  foUo  to- 
Inme,  and  is  so  eventful  as  to  defy  abridgment.  The 
most  striking  passages  of  it  are  his  travels,  studies,  and 
psnonal  brfigaes,  for  the  attaining  of  knowledge  in  dvil 
and  military  alhi^  and  the  improvement  of  his  snt^ects ; 
Us  Introdnetton  of  arts  and  sdencee,  a  naval  force  and 
eonuneree  with  flonlgD  nations!  his  many  reformirtlons  in 
church  and  state,  the  anny,  and  the  customs  and  maimen 
of  bis  people)  his  wan  with  the  8wede^  Tnrks,  Tartars, 
and  Persians:  victories  by  sea  and  land,  acqolslttons of 
tenttocy  and  Inctease of  powers  ■><* regud to gmlos and 
merit,  and  his  severe  Justice  on  oifenders  agtdnst  tlie  lam. 
All  these  very  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  he  ob- 
tained, of  "  Fatber  of  his  Country,"  which  he  left  to  la- 
ment bis  death,  January  38,  17U. 


in  1758,  at  Kiow,  in  folio  :  and  at  Suprasl,  in 
Poland,  1743,  in  small  folio.  Editions  of  the 
New  Testament  were  printed  at  Moscow,  1702, 
8vo.  and  1732,  4to.;  and  of  the  Psalms,  1716, 
8ro.  The  bible  has  since  been  printed  in  the 
modem  Russ,  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  in 
addition  to  several  editions  of  the  Slavonian. 

1731,  3%  27.  The  Weekly  Journal  of  this 
date  gave  an  account  of  the  restoration,  and  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  late  times 
of  rebellion  and  the  present;  the  commons 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  paper  was  a  false, 
malicious,  scandalous,  infamous,  and  traitorous 
libel,  and  drew  up  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  libel 
and  its  author,  and  desired  that  his  majesty 
would  give  orders  for  the  punishing  the  printer, 
publishers,  and  authors  of  this  and  all  other 
seditious  libels;  whereupon,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
Nathaniel  Mist,  the  printer,  was  committed  by 
order  of  the  house  of^commons,  close  prisoner  to 
Newgate,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 

Srisoner  in  the  king's  bench,  in  execution  for  a 
ebt  of  je600. 
1721,  June  11.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
offering  a  reward  of  jG2000  each,  for  apprehend- 
ing Doctor  Gaylard,  an  apprentice,  and  Na- 
thaniel Wilkinson,  a  journeyman,  to  Nathaniel 
Mist,  printer  of  the  Weekly  Journal,  for  being 
concerned  in  the  composition  of  diat  paper. 
Wilkinson  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to 
Newgate  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month, 
(July,)  by  the  commons,  for  his  contempt  in 
refusing  to  be  examined. 

1721,  June  16.  Joseph  Hall  convicted  of 
publishing  a  blasphemous  pamphlet,  entitled,  a 
tober  reply  to  Mr.  Higg't  Merru  Argument  of  the 
TritheiitictU  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  sentenced 
to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200,  to 
be  imprisoned  for  uiree  months,  and  to  give 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
(See  1761,  poet.)  Mr.  Hall  had  £160  of  his 
fine  remitted,  and  did  not  stand  in  the  pillory. 

1721,  Sept  18,  Died,  Matthew  Prior,  who, 
from  an  obscure  birth,  by  the  mere  foree  of  his 
abilities,  rose  to  considerable  diplomatic  posts 
and  lucrative  employments.  The  ray-epigram- 
matic versification  introduced  firom  Trance,  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  Prior,  in  this  country. 
He  was  matehless  for  his  tales  and  light  oc- 
casional verses,  though  some  of  them  are  de- 
graded by  their  licentiousness.  He  wrote  one 
serious  poem  of  considerable  length,  called 
Solomon  ,■  or  the  Vanibi  of  the  World,  and  a 
pastoral  tale,  entitled  Henry  and  Emma.  Mr. 
Prior  had  obtained  a  fellowship  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge;  and  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  was  often  told,  that  a  fellowship  was 
too  trifling  a  thing  for  him  to  keep,  and  even 
improper  lor  his  character ;  but  he  replied,  that 
"every  thing  he  had  beside  was  precarious,  and 
when  all  failed,  that  would  be  bread  and  cheese; 
on  which  account  he  did  not  mean  to  part  with 
it."  He  was  bom  at  Wimboume,  in  Dorsetshire, 
July  21,  1664,  and  died  at  Wimpole.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 
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In  the  hall  uf  the  stationers'  company  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  "  Matt.  Prior,  ob,  1721, 
tet.  57  ;"  the  features  are  full  of  animation  and 
vivacity.  He  wears  a  cap  and  crimson  gown. 
It  had  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford ;  painted,  it  is  believed,  by  sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  and  was  presented  to  the  company 
by  the  late  John  Nichols,  esq.,  the  eminent 
scholar  and  printer. 

1721,  Jan.  11.  Terra  FUiut,  No.  I.  This 
witty  but  intemperate  work  is  ascribed  to  Nicho- 
las Amherst,  who  having  been  expelled  the  nni- 
versily  of  Oxford,  published  several  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  among  these  Terra  Filiut, 
reflecting  strongly  on  the  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  of  the  characters  of  its  members. 
It  was  published  twice  a-week,  and  concluded 
with  the  fiftieth  number,  on  July  6,  1 721.  For 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Amherst,  see  the  year  1742,  post. 
1721,  Jan.  16.  Exchange  Evening  Pott. 
1721,  Jan.  20.  Daily  Packet  i  or,  the  New 
London  Daily  Post,  No.  1. 

1721,  Feb.  11.  London  Mercury ;  or,  Great 
Britain's  Weekly  Journal,  No.  15.  This  was 
the  Penny  Journal  (of  which  only  fourteen  num- 
bers were  published,)  with  the  title  changed,  and 
the  quantity  enlarged. 

1721,  Feb.  6.  Projector,  No.  1. 
1721,  March  6.  Patriot,  No.  1. 
1721.    7%e  Nonmch    Weekly  Mercury ;  or, 
Protettant  Packet,  price  three  halfpence. 

1721.  The  Norwich  Gazette ;  or,  Henry  Crou- 
grove'*  Newt.  Mr.  Crossgrove  was  a  tory,  and 
appears  to  have  been  very  unpopular  with  his 
whig  rivals,  who  heaped  upon  him  eveiy  kind 
of  abuse.  Like  many  more  proprietors  at  early 
newspapers,  who  gave  them  away  for  the  eu- 
countgement  of  their  customers,  Mr.  Crossgrove 
inserted  the  following  advertisement  after  the 
paper  had  been  issued  for  some  month's  : 

"  This  is  to  inform  my  friends  and  customers 
that,  on  Saturday  next,  this  newspaper  will  be 
sold  for  a  penny,  and  to  be  continued  at  that 
price;  but  advertisements  will  still  be  taken 
gratis,  as  formerly.  The  reason  of  my  rising 
it  to  a  penny  is,  l>ecan8e  the  number  I  print  is 
too  prodigiouslv  great  to  be  given  away  any 
longer;  and  I  nope  none  of  my  customers  will 
think  it  dear  at  a  penny,  since  they  shall  have 
the  best  intelligence,  besides  other  diversions." 

1721,  April  1.  The  Gentleman't  Journal,  and 
TrademunCt  Companion:  containing  the  news 
foreign  and  domestick,  the  price  current  of  goods 
on  shore,  the  exports  and  imports,  the  prices  of 
stocks,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets published  in  the  week. 

1721,  April  10.  Northampton  Miscellany;  or 
Monthly  Amuiementt,  No.  I.  Printed  by  R. 
Raikes  and  W.  Dicey. 

1721,  AprilZl.  Moderator,  No.  1. 
1721,  Aug.  16.  T7ie  New  England  Courant, 
No.  I.  This  was  the  third  journal  published 
in  Boston,  and  was  issued  by  James  Franklin, 
who,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  was  employed 
as  the  printer  of  the  Gazette.  In  oMer  to  get 
forward  under  the  disadvantages  of  so  undue  a 


competition  as  that  of  two  other  newspapers  ii 
such  a  village,  it  was  needful  to  strike  some  nev 
and  bold  stroke  for  popularity.  Franklin  took 
the  obvious  course  of  free  and  offensive  comment 
on  the  respected  men  and  opinions  of  the  day. 
He  was  aided  in  his  editorial  laboars  by  a  society 
called  by  the  moderate  people,  the '  Freetliiiikers,' 
and  qualified  by  others  with  the  less  euphonious 
appellation  of  '  the  Hell-fire  club.'  But  the 
master-spirit  in  the  Courant'i  better  days  was 
Franklin's  brother  Benjamin,  then  a  boy  ap- 
prenticed in  the  office.  The  paper  provoked  the 
severe  displeasure  of  the  clergy  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  manifest  in 
the  processes  of  legislative  and  judicial  action. 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Ltfe,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  decline  of  the  Courant,  and  of 
his  departure  from  Boston : — 

"An  article  inserted  in  our  paper,  upon  some 
political  subject  which  I  have  now  forgotten, 
gave  offence  to  the  assembly.  My  brother  was 
taken  into  custody,  censurea,  and  ordered  into 
confinement  for  a  month,  because,  as  I  presume, 
he  would  not  discover  tiie  author.  I  was  also 
taken  up,  and  examined  before  the  council ; 
but,  though  I  gave  them  no  satisfitctiun,  they 
contented  themselves  with  reprimanding,  and 
then  dismissed  me ;  considering  me  probably  as 
bound,  in  quality  of  apprentice,  to  keep  my 
master's  secrets.  The  imprisonment  of  my 
brother  kindled  my  resentment,  notwithstanding 
our  private  quarrels.  During  its  continuance, 
the  management  of  the  paper  was  entrusted  to 
me,  and  I  was  bold  enough  to  insert  some  pas- 
quinades against  the  governors,  which  highly 
pleased  my  brother,  while  others  began  to  look 
upon  me  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view,  con- 
sidering me  as  a  young  wit  inclined  to  satire  and 
lampoon. 

"My  brother's  enlargement  was  accompanied 
with  an  arbitrary  order  from  the  house  of  assem- 
bly, '  That  James  Franklin  should  no  longer 
pnnt  the  newspaper  entitled  the  iVeir  Englmd 
Courant.'    In  this  conjuncture,  we  held  a  con- 
sultation of  our  friends  at  the  printing-house,  in 
order  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.    Some 
proposed  to  evade  the  order,  by  changing  the  title 
of  the  paper ;  but  my  brother  foreseeing  incon- 
veniences  that  would  result   from   this  stale, 
thought  it  better  that  it  should  in  future  be 
printed  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and, 
to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  assembly,  who  might 
charge  him  with  still  printing  the  paper  himself, 
under  the  name  of  his  apprentice,  it  was  resolved 
that  my  old  indentures  should  be  given  up  to 
me  with  a  full  and  entire  discharge  written  on 
the  back,  in  order  to  be  produced  upon  any 
emergency ;  but  that,  to  secure  to  my  brother 
the  Mnefit  of  my  service,  I  should  sign  a  new 
contract,  which  should  be  kept  secret  during  the 
remainder  of  the  term.    This  was  a  very  shtulow 
arrangfement.    It  was,  however,  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution,  and  the  paper  continued,  in 
consequence,  to  make  its  appearance,  for  some 
months,  in  my  name.     At  length  a  new  differ- 
ence arising  between  my  brother  and  me,  I 
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ventured  to  take  advantage  of  my  liberty,  pre- 
suming tbat  he  would  not  dare  to  produce  the 
new  contract.    It  was  undoubtedly  dishonour- 
able to  avail  myself  of  this  circumstance,  and  I 
reckon  this  action  as  one  of  the  first  errors  of  my 
life  ;  but  I  was  little  capable  of  estimating  it  at 
its  true  value,  imbittered  as  my  mind  had  been 
by  the  recollection  of  the  blows  I  had  received. 
Ezclusrvely  of  his  passionate  treatment  of  me, 
my  brother  was  by  no  means  a  man  uf  an  ill 
temper,  and  perhaps  my  manners  had  too  much 
impertinence  not  to  afford  it  a  very  natural  pre- 
text.   When  he  knew  it  was  my  determination 
to  quit  him,  he  wished  to  prevent  my  finding 
employment  elsewhere.     He  went  to  all  the 
printing-houses  in  the  town,  and  prejudiced  the 
masters  against  me ;  who  accordingly  refused  to 
employ  me-    The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  of 
going  to  New  York,the  nearest  town  in  which  there 
was  a  printing-office.  Farther  reflection  confirmed 
me  in  the  design  of  leaving  Boston,  where  I  had 
already  rendered  myself  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  governing  party.    It  was  probable,  from 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  the 
affair  of  my  brother,  that  by  remaining,  1  should 
soon  have  been  exposed  to  difficulties,  which  I 
had  the  greater  reason  to  apprehend,  as,  from 
my   indiscreet   disputes    upon    the  subject  of 
religion,  I  beg^n  to  be  regarded  by  pious  souls 
with  horror,  either  as  an  apostate  or  an  atheist. 
I  came  therefore  to  a  resolution ;  but  my  father, 
siding  with  my  brother,  I  presumed  that  if  I 
attempted  to  depart  openly,  measures  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  me.     My  friend  Collins  under- 
took to  favour  my  flight.    He  agreed  for  my 
passage  with  the  captam  of  a  New  York  sloop, 
to  whom  he  represented  me  as  a  young  man  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  had  an  anair  with  a  girl 
of  bad  character,  whose  parents  wished  to  com- 
pel me  to  marry  her,  and  of  consequence  I 
could  neither  make  my  appearance,  nor  go  off 
publicly.    I  sold  part  of  my  books  to  procure  a 
small  sum  of  money,  and  went  privately  on 
board  the  sloop.    By  favour  of  a  good  wind,  I 
found  myself  in  three  days  at  New  York,  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  from  my  home,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  without  knowing  an  individual 
in  the  place,  and  with  very  little  money  in  my 
pocket."   From  New  York  he  proceeded  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  he  obtained  employment. 

After  tiie  breaking  up  of  the  New  England 
Cowant,  in  1727,  nothing  is  known  of  James 
FranUin  till  1732,  in  which  year  he  removed 
his  press  and  types  to  Newport,  chief  town  of 
the  state  of  Rfaoae  Island,  being  the  first  in  that 
place.  He  set  up  his  press  at  Newport,  in 
a  room  under  the  town  school  house ;  and  after 
doing  some  little  business  in  various  ways,  died 
in  1735,  leaving  the  establishment  to  his  widow 
and  family,  who  continued  it  successfully  for 
several  years. 

1721.  Caio^t  Letters.  These  letters,  or  essays, 
on  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  were  published 
periodically  in  the  London,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Britith  Journal.  They  were  continued  very 
successfully  for  nearly  three  years, and  were  then 


collected  into  four  volumes,  12mo.  Thev  were 
the  effusions  of  John  Trenchard  and  Thomas 
Gordon.       For    the  period   these  letters  were 

f)ublished,  they  are  singularly  impartial.  The 
anguage  is  clear  and  nervous,  though  sometimes 
coarse;  and  the  principles  of  liberty  are  sup- 
ported with  a  bold  and  manly  spirit,  and  with  no 
subserviency  to  faction  or  cabal. 

1722,  June  29.  Died,  Richard  Mount,  an 
eminent  stationer  on  Tower  hill.  His  death  was 
caused  by  the  kick  of  a  cart  horse,  as  he  was 
riding  over  London  bridge.  Hedied  in  afew  hours 
after  the  operation  of  amputation,  being  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  Dunton  says,  Mr.  Mount 
"  is  not  only  a  moderate,  but  has  a  natural  an- 
tipathy to  excess;  he  hates  hoarding  either 
money  or  goods,  ^d  being  a  charitable  man, 
values  nothing  but  by  the  use  of  it,  and  has  a 
great  and  tender  love  for  truth .  He  deals  chiefly 
in  paper  and  sea  books,  and  is  a  hearty  friend  to 
the  present  government."  He  was  master  of  the 
stationers'  company  for  three  years,  1717-19, 
and  gave  the  clock  in  the  court. 

1722,  July  2.  Samuel  Redmayne  fined £300, 
and  sentenced  to  suffer  one  year's  imprison- 
ment, for  printing  a  libel,  called  the  Advantagea 
of  the  Hanover  Succestion.  Richard  Phillips, 
sen.,  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the  like  manner, 
for  printing  the  second  part  of  the  above. 

1722,  Sept.  24.  Died,  James  Watson,  author 
of  the  History  of  Printing  in  Scotland,  and 
already  noticed  as  the  promoter  of  many  news- 
papers in  Edinburgh.  He  was  bom  at  Aber- 
deen, and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  print- 
ing business.  In  1695  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  carried  on  business  with  great 
reputation;  though  he  was  often  reduced  to 
many  hardships,  being  frequently  presented 
before  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  for  print- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  patent  granted  to  Mr. 
Anderson.  In  1711,  however,  Mr.  Watson,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Freebaim,  obtained  a 
patent  from  queen  Anne,  and  being  now  at 
liberty  to  puisue  his  calling  unmolested,  gave  to 
the  world  many  learned  works;  some  oi  which 
were  printed  on  very  elegant  types,  particularly 
a  bible,  in  crown  8vo.,  1715,  a  matchless  beautv, 
and  another  in  4to.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionary,  states  that  the  lather  of 
Mr.  Watson  was  an  eminent  merchant  at  Aber- 
deen ;  but  Dr.  Cotton  says  that  his  father  was  a 
"  popish  printer,"  and  printed  for  king  James, 
in  Uolyrood  house.    See  page  569,  ante. 

1722,  Jan.  31.  8t.  James's  Pott,  No.  1099. 
The  success  that  the  Daily  Journal  has  met  with, 
obliges  the  publisher  of  this  paper  to  discontinue 
it;  nor  will  any  of  them  come  out  after  this  day. 
T.  Warner,  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  will  for 
the  future  publish  the  Daily  Journal. 

1722,  Jan.  31.  Freeholder's  Journal,  No.  1. 
1722,  Feb.  23.  Fairy  Taller,  No.  9. 
1722.  Merhoirs  of  Literature,  second  edition, 
8  vols.  8vo.    This  work  begau  in  1709,  and  was 
continued  to  1714.  ^ 

1722,  May  3.  St.  James's  Journal,  nnth  Me- 
moirs of  Literature;  to  he  continued  weekly. 
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1723,  May2i.  Baker't  Newt,  or  the  White- 
hall  Jmtnai;  to  be  continued  weekly,  No.  I, 
printed  by  John  Baker,*  by  Mercer's  chapel. 

17*22,  Jvne  7.  EnglithmaiCt  Journal. 

1722,  Jtme  19.  Thomas  Sharp,  printer  of 
the  Frakolieri  Jounud,  tried  and  convicted  at 
Guildhall,  for  printing  a  Supplement  to  that 
paper,  No.  10. 

1722,  Sept.22.  5rtti»A /oumaf.  No.  1.  To 
this  paper  the  celebrated  letters  signed  "  Cato," 
were  transferred  from  the  London  Journal,  in 
which  th^  had  originally  appeared  in  1720. 

1722,  Dec.  8.  Loyal  Ohseroatar  revived,  or 
Cfarlaris  Journal,  No.  1.  Altered,  at  No.  27, 
to  CollinU  Weekly  Journal.  Freeman  Collins,t 
resided  in  the  Ofd  Bailey,  and  was  a  deputy  of 
one  of  the  wards  of  the  city. 

1^2,  Nov.  Monthly  Advieet  from  Pomas- 
nu  [by  Mr.  Earbury,  a  noniuring  clergyman.] 
Mr.  Earbury  was  author  of  several  practical 
works.    He  died  October  3, 1740. 

1722.  Selection!  from  Mitt's  Journal,  two 
volumes  12mo.  A  republication  of  essays  which 
had  originally  appeared  in  that  newspaper,  and 
undertaken  to  oppose  the  government  of  George 
I.  and  the  claims  of  the  protestant  succession. 
Some  of  these  essays,  whicn  include  manners  as 
well  as  politics,  possess  merit. — Drake. 

1723,  Feb.  1.  The  impression  of  a  book  ready 
to  be  published,  entitled  a  Remw  of  the  Hittory 
of  England,  containing  the  trantactiont  arid 
oeeurrencei  of  the  three  lait  reigm,  viz.,  Jamet 
the  Second,  William  the  Third,  and  Queen  Anne, 
by  Mr.  Salmon,  was  seized ;  but  upon  perusal  by 
the  solicitor  for  the  crown,  was  found  to  contain 
nothing  exceptionable  in  it.  The  whole  im- 
pression was  returned  to  Charles  Riving^n,  the 
bookseller. 

1723,  Feb.  2.  Died,  Richard  Sare,  an  eminent 
printer,  of  London,  aged  68,  and  of  whom  Dun- 
ion  says,  "  His  face  is  full  of  certain  briskness, 
and  mixed  with  an  air  very  sweet  and  agreeable. 
He  has  a  large  stock  of  good-nature  and  charity, 
in  which  lies  its  chiefest  excellency:  courage 
and  justice  make  up  the  other  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  prints  tor  sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  Dr. 
Wake,  and  other  learned  men,  and  has  obliged 
the  age  with  many  curious  pieces."  Mr.  Sare 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  steadiest  iriends  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer.  Mr.  William  Bowyer, 
junior,  printed  1724,  two  editions  of  Death  nut 
Matter  of  Joy  to  all  good  Men ;  a  sermon  preached 


*  His  stature  Is  of  a  Just  proportion;  his  body  er«ct  and 
active  j  of  a  delicate  constitution,  yet  so  strong  withal, 
as  if  nature  had  designed  him  to  be  the  strife  of  Man  aod 
Venus. — Dvnton. 

There  vas  a  Mr.  Baxxs,  bookbinder,  in  Warwick-lane, 
of  whom  Dnnton  says,  '*  he  lives  in  a  crowd  and  hurry  of 
business  i  jret  (as  was  said  of  Hordecai  Abbot)  be  loses 
not  his  religjon  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  keeps  dose  to  the 
private  and  public  duties  of  divine  worship.  He  binds  so 
extraordinary  well,  that  two  of  my  customers  gave  parti- 
cular charge  that  do  man  in  London  should  bind  the  books 
that  they  bought  of  me  bat  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Steel. 

t  He  is  a  composition  so  made  np  of  justice  and  indus- 
try that  oQier  printers  may  imitate  but  cannot  exceed. 
He  is  a  moderate  chnrdmuD,  a  sincere  friand,  and  so  ex- 
peditious in  dispatch  of  business,  that  he  printed  more 
sheets  for  me  in  ten  days  than  some  others  did  in  twenty. 
— DvntoH. 


at  the  paridi  church  of  St.  Panctas,  on  Tuesdij 
the  llth  of  February,  1723,  at  the  fnneial  of 
Mr.  Richard  Sare,  of  London,  bookseller.  B; 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.,  dean  of  Canterbmr, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Printed 
for  Richwd  Williamson,  near  Gray's-inn  Gate, 
Holbom.  Dr.  Stanhope,  in  the  sermon,  pusa 
the  following  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Sare^— "Ai 
acquaintance  of  more  than  thirty  years  enabla 
me  to  sav  much  concerning  him;  vet  the  little  I 
shall  add  will,  I  hope,  prevail  wiu  them  also  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  His  descent  was  Itdid 
the  clergy ;  to  which  order  his  whole  chaiacln 
and  conduct  was  not  only  suitable,  but  an  ona- 
ment  and  a  blessing:  for  he  both  believed,  and 
lived,  as  became  one  so  bom  and  bred;  and  vis 
a  true  son  of  the  Christian  in  general,  and  of  the 
church  of  England  in  particular.  And  this,  not 
from  fashion,  or  education,  or  interest  only;  kl 
upon  principle  and  judgment,  and  such  well- 
weighed  conviction,  as  enabled  him,  with  'great 
reamness,  to  give  an  answer,'  as  St  Peter  ex- 
horts, 1  Pet.  iii.  19,  '  to  every  one  that  should 
ask  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  bim.' 
His  knowledge  of  books  and  men,  the  c&ndou 
and  ingenuity  of  his  temper,  the  obliging  maoner 
of  his  behaviour,  and  Uie  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  any  favours  and  benefits  received,  did 
indeed  long  time  since  effectually  reoommeDd 
him,  not  only  to  the  coi^ntenance  and  coma- 
sation,  but  also  the  friendship  and  special  re- 
gards of  many  persons,  eminent  both  in  post  and 
learning." 

Among  the  books  printed  by  Mr.  Sare,  is  one 
entitled,  the  Amourt  of  Edward  IV.  tn  historical 
novel,  by  the  author  of  the  Twkiih  Svy. 

1723,  May  24.  Died,  Benjamin  Tooke,  im. 
mortalized  as  the  book»eller  of  Swift  and  Pope, 
resided  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  Fleet-street, 
leaving  a  considerable  estate  to  his  younger 
brother,  Andrew  Tooke,  for  many  years  nusta 
of  the  Charter-house  school,  as  under  and  held 
master.  For  Dunton's  character  of  Mr.  Toole 
see  page  620,  ante. 

1723,  May  29.  Sebvetus,  who  was  burnt  at 
Geneva,  Oct  27,  1653,  (see  page  319,  <i»tej 
published  a  work  upon  the  circulation  of  tke 
blood,  entitled  CAfuttanwtmt  Rettitutw,  and 
had  been  printed  but  a  month  before  his  death. 
The  care  they  took  to  bum  all  the  copies  of  il 
at  Vienna,  in  Dauphiny,  at  Geneva,  and  at 
Frankfort,  rendered  it  a  book  of  the  greatest 
scarcity.  Mention  is  made  of  one  copy  in  tl>< 
catalogue  of  M.  de  Boze's  books,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  only  one  extant  In  reUition  to 
this  work  by  Servetus,  Dr.  Sigmond  says,  "The 
late  Dr.  Sims,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  bequeathed  to  im 
his  copy  of  Servetus,  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
the  following  note:—'  The  fate  of  this  work  has 
been  not  a  little  singular ;  all  the  copies,  except 
one,  werebumed  uong  with  the  author  by  the 
implacable  Calvin.  This  copy  was  secreteaby 
D.  CoUadon,  one  of  the  judges,  klmj^n 
through  the  library  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesf 
Casscl,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mead, 
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who  endrnvouied  to  give  a  ouarto  edition  of  it ; 
but  just  before  it  was  completed,  it  was  seized 
by  John  Kent,  messenger  of  the  press,  and  Wil- 
liam Squire,  messenger  in  ordinary,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1723,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
bishop  of  London,  and  burnt,  a  very  few  copies 
excepted.  It  contains  the  first  account  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  above  70  years  before 
the  immortal  Harvey  published  his  disoovenr.*" 

Dr.  Sigmond  wrote  a  work  entitled  Unnolteed 
Theoriet  of  SenetHi,  a  Dmertatum  addreued  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  AocAAo/m.  By  George 
Sigmond,  M.D.,  late  of  Jesus'  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  formerly  president  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  London,  1826. 
This  work  is  scarce,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  suppressed  or  withdrawn  from  publication. 
It  remains  farther  to  be  observed  respecting 
Servettts,that  according  to  Dr.  Sigmond,  anoUier 
of  his  theories  was,  that  "  in  the  blood  is  die 
life."  His  notions  "on  vegetable  and  animal 
life,"  are  in  his  work  De  THnttetu  Errotibut, 
libri  vii.  12mo.  1531.  This  book  appears  in  the 
Bibliothtea  Parriana,  by  Mr.  Bohn,  with  the 
following  manuscript  remarks  on  it  by  Dr.  Parr: 
"  Liber  rarimnau.  I  gave  two  guineas  for  this 
book."  S.  P.  "  Servetus  was  burnt  for  this 
book.  He  might  be  a  heretic,  but  he  was  not  an 
infidel.  I  have  his  life,  in  Latin,  written  by 
Allwoerden,  which  should  be  read  by  all  scholars 
and  true  Christians."    S.  P. 

1723,  Sc]^.  23.  Died,  Simon  Beckley,  clerk 
of  the  stationers'  company,  and  deputy  of  the 
ward  of  Farriugdon  Within.  He  held  the 
former  office  from  1697. 

1723,  Oct,  26.  Died,  Roger  Norton,  of  Little 
Britain,  printer  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  to 
his  majesty,  and  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  office 
of  king's  printer.  He  was  master  of  the  sta- 
tioners' company  in  1684. 

1723,  Jan.  Paieuin,  No.  1. 

1 723,Feb.  18.  Northampton  (Weekly']  Mercury, 
No.  147,  by  R.  Raikes  and  W.  Dicey. 

1723,  Feb.  28.  Newt  Journal,  in  English  and 
French,  No.  1. 

1723,  JwM  3.  Trve  Briton,  No.  1.  Of  this 
publication,  which  was  written  in  opporition  to 
the  administration,  and  in  defence  of  Atterbury, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  the  profligate  duke  of 
Wharton*  was  the  author.  It  displays  abilities 
which  might  have  been  rendered  serviceable  to 
his  country,  but  which  debauchery,  and  want  of 
all  principle,  either  stifled  or  directed  into  a 
wrong  channel.  It  was  published  twice  a  week, 
and  had  a  very  large  sale  ;  having  reached  the 
seventy-fourth  number,  closed  Feb.  17, 1724. 

1723,  June  6.  Stamford  Mercury,  vol.  xxi. 
No.  23. 

1723,  June  18.  Vititor,  No.  1. 

1723,  July  8.  Beading  Mercury,  No.  1. 

1723,  Dec.  II.  Univertal  Journal,  No.  1. 

1723.  Hie  Norwiek  Journal,  No.  1. 

*  Philip  dnkc  of  WhattoD,  a  moit  eeeantric  charaeler, 
born  iSgg,  went  to  Flmnoe  and  engaged  In  the  pratendo's 
interest,  for  which  he  wae  attainted  of  high  treaaoD,  but 
died  at  Tecagone,  la  Spain,  MarSi,  1731. 


1724,  Died,  Joseph  Collier,  printer,  and 

treasurer  to  the  stationers'  company  from  1702 
till  1724.  Dunton  says,  "  He  was  my  fellow- 
apprentice  for  many  years,  and  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  him  but  what  I  know  to  be  true.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  learning,  a  discerning  judg- 
ment, is  pleasant  in  his  conversation,  and  sin- 
cere in  his  piety.  He  writes  an  excellent  hand, 
is  an  accurate  accomptant,  and  justly  merits  the 
honour  the  company  of  stadoneis  did  him  in 
choosing  him  their  treasurer." 

\724,Avril  24.  Owing  to  the  different  editions 
of  the  biUe  that  had  been  printed  by  the 
patentees  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  London, 
being  so  full  of  errors,  with  a  defective  type,  on 
bad  paper,  and  sold  at  such  an  exorbitant  price, 
his  majesty  George  I.  issued  the  following  order 
to  the  patentees,  dated  this  day  from  Whitehall : 
"  1.  That  all  bibles  printed  by  them  hereafter, 
shall  be  printed  upon  as  good  paper,  at  least,  as 
the  specimens  they  had  exhibited. 

"  2.  That  they  forthwith  deliver  four  copies  of 
the  said  specimens  to  be  deposited  and  kept  in 
the  two  secretaries'  offices,  and  in  the  public 
registries  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  London,  to  the  end  recourse  may 
be  had  to  them. 

"  3.  That  they  shall  employ  such  correctors  of 
the  press,  and  allow  them  such  salaries,  and 
shall  be  approved  from  time  to  time,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  Bind  bishop  of  London  for 
the  time  being. 

"4.  That  the  said  patentees  for  printing 
bibles,  ice,  do  print  in  the  titie-page  of  each 
book,  the  exact  price  at  which  such  books  are 
by  them  to  be  sold  to  the  booksellers." 

In  the  following  month,  his  majesty  appointed 
a  professor  of  modem  history  in  each  university, 
of  the  degree,  at  least,  of  master  of  arts,  or 
bachelor  of  law,  with  a  stipend  of  £400  per 
annum.  The  two  first  professors  were  Mr. 
Gregonr,  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Harris,  fellow  of  Peter  house,  Cam- 
bridge. For  a  further  encouragement  to  the 
universities,  the  king  ordered  that  his  almoner 
ritould  choose,  out  of  the  members  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  twentv-four  preachers  to  offici 
ate  alternately  in  the  cnapel  at  Whitehall,  vrilJt 
a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a-year  each. 

1724,  April.  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl 
Granville,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  £3(X)  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  Drapier't  fourth  letter. 
Mr.  Hafding,  the  printer  of  these  letters,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  a  prosecution  directed 
against  him  at  the  instance  of  the  crown.  It  is 
stated  that  while  Harding  was  in  jail,  Swift 
actually  vidted  him  in  the  disguise  of  an  Irish 
country  clown,  or  tpalpeen.  Some  of  the  printer's 
family  or  friends,  who  chanced  to  visit  him  at 
the  same  time,  were  urging  him  to  earn  his  own 
release  by  informing  against  the  author  of  the 
Drt^/tier't  Letlen.  Harding  replied  steadily, 
that  he  would  rather  perish  in  jail  before  he 
would  be  guilly  of  such  treachery  and  baseness. 
All  this  passed  in  Swift's  presence,  who  sat 
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beside  them  in  silence,  and  heard  with  apparent 
indifference  a  discussion  which  might  be  said  to 
inToIve  his  rain.  He  came  and  departed  without 
being  known  to  any  one  but  Harding.  When 
the  bill  against  the  printer  of  the  Dnqrier't 
Letters*  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand 
jury,  Swift  addressed  to  that  body  a  paper,  en- 
titled Seatonahle  Advice,  exhorting  them  to  re- 
member the  story  of  the  league  made  by  the 
wolves  with  the  sheep,  on  condition  of  their 
parting  with  the  shepherds  and  mastiffs,  after 
which  they  ravaged  the  flock  aX  pleasure :  some 
spirited  verses  were  also  circulated,  and  also  the 
memorable  and  apt  quotation  from  scripture,  by 
a  Quaker : — "  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul, 
shall  Jonathan  die,  who  has  wrought  this  great 
salvation  in  Israel?  God  forbid:  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to 
the  ground,  for  he  hath  wrought  with  Gdd  this 
day.  So  the  people  rescued  Jonathan  that  he 
died  not."  Tiius  admonished,  by  sense,  law, 
and  scripture,  the  grand  jury  assembled.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  same  lord  chief  Justice  Whit- 
shed,  who  had  caused  the  dean's  n>rmer  tract  to 
be  denounced  as  seditious,  and  procured  a  verdict 
against  tihe  printer,  exerted  himself  strenuously 
upon  this  similar  occasion.  The  hour  of  in- 
timidation was  past,  and  the  grand  ju ly , conscious 
of  what  the  country  expectedfrom  them,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  ignoramat  upon  the  bill.  Whit- 
shed,  after  demanding,  unconstitutionally,  and 
with  indecorous  violence,  the  reasons  of  their 
verdict,  could  only  gratify  his  impotent  resent- 
ment like  his  prototype  Scroggs,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  by  dissolving  the  grand  jury.  They 
returned  into  the  mass  of  general  society  honoured 
and  thanked  for  the  part  which  they  had  acted ; 
and  the  chief  justice,  on  the  contrary,  was  exe- 
crated for  his  arbitrary  conduct.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  death  of  Whitshed,  which 
speedily  followed,  was  hiutened  by  the  various 
affronts  which  were  heaped  upon  him.  Swift 
was  determined  to  gibbet  his  very  memory,  and 
vindicates  himself  for  so  doing. 

Swift  being  on  a  visit  to  the  casUe,  asked  lord 


*  TlieM  letten  were  the  firat  auccesafU  atmggle  of  the 
Utah  pnaa  tot  Independence.  They  were  written  by  dean 
SwUt,  then  reaUlng  in  Dublin,  and  began  to  appear  in 
17X9.  aigned  M.  B.  Ongrier,  The  occaalon  which  called 
them  forth  wa*  a  patent  which  goremment  granted  to  one 
laaac  Wood,  to  supply  a  defidency  in  the  copper  coinage 
of  Ireland  to  the  amount  of  if  108,000.  AbatracteiUy,  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  thia ;  bat  the  patent  had  been  ob- 
tafaied  8iiireptlttooal7 }  the  local  goremment  had  never 
been  consulted.  In  shot,  the  whole  allkii  was  a  Job,  and 
was  leckoned  not  only  an  Insult  to,  but  an  attack  on  the 
independence  of  Ireland.  Swift,  being  then  out  of  faroor, 
lost  not  tills  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  Walpole'a  ad- 
inlmstration,  attacking  at  once  the  scheme  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  J  and  as  the  subject  principally  aiftcted  the 
■hopkeqieis,  tradesmen,  and  lower  orders,  the  author 
ingeniously  adapted  his  rtyle  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
most  ignorant,  and  also  published  ttiem  in  tile  cheapest 
ftvm.  Hey  were  hawked  thnmgh  the  atreeta  at  a  penny 
a-piece,  and  paated  up  at  the  aldiouses,  and  other  public 
places  throughout  the  country.  The  lament  produced  by 
these  letters  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled.  Both  houses  of 
parUament,  and  parties  of  all  sects,  political  or  religious, 
united  in  ezpn»sing  their  detestation  of  the  scheme, 
which  was  finally  dropped,  after  1^40,000  worth  had  been 
coined  -,  Wood  himself  being  Indemnlfted  with  a  grant  of 
i^OOO  a-year  for  twelve  years. 


Carteret  how  he  could  concur  in  tbe  prosecuiiai 
of  a  poor  honest  fellow,  who  had  heen  guilt;  ci 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  writing  three  or  fmi 
letters  for  the  ^;ood  of  his  country  ?  His  excd 
lency  replied,  in  the  words  of  Vi^, 

"  Kegni  noTltas  me  talia  cogit  moUti." 

Lord  Cuteret  lived,  at  that  very  time,  in  pm 
friendship  with  the  dean ;  and,  thraefore,  if  k 
suspected  the  real  author,  could  have  no  sinctn 
wish  that  he  might  be  discovered. 

1724.  A  compleat  and  private  LUt  of  til  Ik 
Priniing-kotuet  in  and  about  the  Cidet  of  Imim 
and,  Wettawiattr,  together  with  the  Prtnttri 
namei,  what  Newi-papen  they  print,  md  wim 
the^  are  to  be  found :  alto  an  AamaU  of  lit 
Pnnting-kouiet  tn  the  several  Corporalion  tarn 
in  England  ;  most  humbly  laid  before  the  Rifil 
Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Toamihnd. 
Printed  by  William  Bowyer,  in  White-FriiB. 
This  vas  the  production  of  Samuel  Negus,  i 
printer,  who  took  upon  him  to  distinguish  tlieii 
by  their  political  principles,  and  was  revirded 
by  a  letter-carrier's  place  in  the  post-office.  TIk 
introductory  epistle  is  here  given : — 

"  To  the  right  honourable  lord  riscouii 
Townshend,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state. 

"  My  good  lord ;  I  was  persuaded  by  am 
friends,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  linonn  Uf 
your  lordship  (which  is  a  happiness  I  hare  M 
yet  arrived  at),  to  offer  this  list  to  your  Jonisiiip! 
perusal.  Ihare  the  misfortune  of  being  brougbt 
up  to  this  business,  and  was  set  up  of  my  tiadt 
by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  my  evn- 
honoured  uncle,  captain  Samuel  Brown,  of  Koi- 
wich,  (through  the  persuasions  of  my  two  excel- 
lent friends  Mr.  John  Gumey  and  Hr.  Job 
Eccleston) .  Vour  lordship  may  not  be  altogetbs 
insensible  of  the  hardships  and  the  temptJitiw 
a  young  beginner  in  printing  may  meet  villi 
from  the  disaffected ;  and  how  hard  it  is  (> 
such  men  to  subsist,  whose  natural  inclinaxions 
are  to  be  truly  loyal  and  truly  honest,  and  at  ibe 
same  time  want  employ;  while  the  disaffected 
printers  flourish,  and  have  more  than  thej  cu 
dispatch.  I  have  been  a  printer  about  twestj- 
three  years,  but  have  not  been  for  myself  aboK 
two  years ;  in  which  time  I  have  suffered  vm 
much  for  want  of  employ.  On  this  accousi  I 
have  implored  counsellor  Britriff,  Mr.  Biw". 
Mr.  Gumey,  col.  Francis  Negus,  Mr.  ChurchSl. 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  that  they  "O"''' 
please  to  move  your  lordship  on  my  bebalf,  li*' 
you  would  please  to  get  me  admitted  as  n 
extraordinary  messenger,  in  whidi  station  I 
should  not  doubt  of  pleasing  your  lordship. 

"  When  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  cast  >• 
eye  on  the  number  of  printing-houses  there  an 
in  and  about  the  cities  of  I«ndon  and  Wfsl- 
minster,  your  lordship  will  not  be  so  jawi  sur- 
prized at  the  present  ingratitude  and  dissaiisfef- 
tion  of  a  rebellious  set  of  men.  They  have  w 
way  to  vend  their  poison,  but  by  the  help  »f  'li^ 
press.  Thus  printing-houses  arc  daily  •'*'  "P 
and  supported  ny  unknown  hands.    The  fn""? 
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printers  in  general  copy  from  the  ranlcest  papers 
in  London ;  and  thus  the  poison  is  transmitted 
from  one  hand  to  another  through  all  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions.  How  far  this  may  tend  to 
the  corrupting  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  suh- 
jects,  and  how  detrimental  it  may  prove  to  the 
state,  your  lordship  is  a  competent  judg^. 

"  It  was  tbougnt  fit  by  order  of  council,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  there  should 
be  no  more  than  thirty  prinUng-houses  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  one  at  the 
university  uf  Oxford,  and  one  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge ;  so  that  by  these  means  the  state 
had  them  always  under  its  eye,  and  knew  pre- 
sently where  to  find  those  pnnters  who  bad  in 
any  way  disturbed  or  offended  her.  It  was  said 
by  a  judicious  gentleman,  that  it  might  not  be 
an  improper  question, '  whether  the  ill  use  made 
of  the  liberty  given  to  the  press  was  not  the 

Srincipal  occasion  of  the  late  rebellions  and 
isturbances  ?'  It  is  impossible,  my  good  lord, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  printers  to  what  once 
they  were;  yet  I  would  humbly  inform  your 
lordship,  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  give 
great  offence  and  disturbance  to  the  state,  and 
who  never  have  been  brought  up  to  that  business, 
and  ought  to  be  put  down.  If  the  hints  here 
offered  may  be  of  service,  and  not  displease  your 
lordship,  they  will  answer  their  desired  end." 

PRINTING-HOUSES  IN    THE   COUNTRY.* 

Bristol «  Newcastle I 

B1117  St.  Edmund's I  Northampton. I 

CanteibnTy a  Norwich i 

Chichester 1  Nottingham 1 

Coventry. I  Sallsboiy I 

Darby I  Shrewsbnuy 9 

Doncaster I  Btamlbrd I 

Gloucester I  West-Chester 1 

Gosport I  Winchester I 

Ipswich 1  York a 

Letceiter I 


*  John  Donton  characterizes  the  following  booksellers 
in  the  coontry,  with  whom  he  had  dealings  : 

Mr.  William  Bonmy,  printer,  Bristol. — He  has  bad 
great  losses  in  trade,  bat  in  despite  of  fUe,  look  greatest 
like  the  snn  in  lowest  btate.  Tlie  frowns  of  fbrtone  may 
make  him  poor,  bat  never  unhappy.  He  Was  always  ge. 
neroas  to  those  he  dealt  with,  (as  myself  have  foond  in 
several  instances)  and  upon  leceivinic  a  anm  of  money  he 
would  treat  so  nobly  that  one  conld  not  forbear  loving  him. 
Mr.  Bcmny  always  proposed  a  particular  friendship  to  me, 
and  printed  for  me  Mr.  Baxter'i  DtreeUoM  to  Me  CAieoii- 
verttd,  the  THo^  of  the  Sac  Snglmd  WUeha,  the  Pleotmrnt 
Art  of  Money  Catching,  and  several  other  books,  and  had 
printed  trMt  to  what  he  did,  had  not  Robin  Bayhorst 
lived  so  near  him  I  bat  though  good  fortone  seemed  to  for- 
get him,  he  has  now  set  up  a  press  at  Bristol,  and  had  he 
not  lost  his  sight,  (Vch'  1  hear  he  Is  now  stark  bUnd}  would 
get  a  good  estate  in  a  ttw  years. 

Good  unexpected— evil  unforeseen. 
Appear  by  turns,  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene : 
Some  lais'd  aloft  conw  tumbling  down  amain, 
Then  lUl  so  bard  they  bound  and  rise  again. 

Mr.  Biaaor,  Szeter.— He  is  a  Arm  adherer  to  Bie  estk- 
blisbed  government,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  popery  and 
slavery.  He  is  a  man  of  strict  Justice,  deals  much,  and 
thrives  in  his  trade 

Mr.  R.  Clbhbhts,  Oxford,  is  a  thriving  man,  and  has 
a  quick  return  of  trade.  He  acts  always  with  a  great  deal 
of  caution,  which  is  extremely  necessary  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  bookseller. 

Mr.  HiLOTARD,  York.— He  is  the  topping  man  in  that 
city,  and  not  only  a  Just,  bnt  an  ingenious  man. 

Mr.  Hioaa,  Cambridge,  deals  much  in  modem  books. 


WRLL  AFFECTED    TO    KINO    OEOROE. 

Basket  (John),  Black  Fryers,  and  printer  to  the 

kingr's  most  excellent  majesty. 
Buckley,  Amen-comer,  the  worthy  printer  of  the 

GazetU. 
Botham,  Jewin-stieet. 
Bridge,  Little  Moor-fields. 
Burton,  St.  John's-lane. 
Darby,  Bartholomew -close. 
Downing,  eodem. 
Downing,  St.  John's-lane. 
Hunter,  Jewin-street. 
Humpheries,.  Bartholomew -lane. 
Holt,  St.  John's-lane. 
Jenour  (Matthew),  Giltspur-stieet,  and  printer 

of  the  flmngi  Pott. 
Janeway,*  White  Fryers. 
Leach,t  Old  Baily,  and  printer  of  the  Post  Man. 
Larkin,  Bishopgate-streeL 
Mount,  late  or  Tower-hill. 
Norton,  Little  Britain,  printer  of  Latin,  Greek, 

and  Hebrew  to  his  majesty. 
Negfus,  Silver-street,  near  Wood-stieet. 
Pearson,  Aldersgate-street. 
Parker,  Goswell-street. 
Parker,  senior,  Salisbury-street,  and  printer  of  a 

Half-penny  Poit. 
Pickard,  Salisbury-court. 
Palmer,  Great  Swan-alley,  Goswell-street. 
Roberts,  Warwick-lane. 


Be  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  was  extremely  dvU  to  me 
when  I  kept  Btonrbitch  fair. 

Mr.  KiBLiwiTK,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  a  good  trade,  con- 
sidering the  place  1  but  that  is  not  his  whole  dependence, 
he  has  been  twice  mayor  of  the  town,  and  is  not  only  rldi, 
bnt  a  grave  and  discreet  drarchman. 

Mr.  Miiisiiui.1,  Chester,  is  a  man  of  sense,  very 
oonittoos  to  strangers,  (as  myself  has  lately  experienced) 
and  manages  his  trade  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence ;  but 
I  have  dtme  this  man  a  better  justice  in  my  Dnilm  Scu/le, 
(puhUshed  in  iSgg)  than  my  designed  brevity  will  admu  of 
here. 

Thomas  Wall,  Briatifl.— Bis  cfaaiacter  resembles  that 
of  old  Jacob  Tonaon,  being  a  plain  bnt  sincere  hearted 
man.  He  is  wdl  accomplished  m  his  liade,  which  is  very 
considerable.  He  was  first  a  goldsmith,  bat  made  an  ex- 
change of  that  way  fbr  this  of  bookselling.  He  is  a  sore 
friend  and  extremely  dvll.  I  have  dealt  very  much  with 
hbn,  and  for  those  two  years  that  I  kept  Bristol  <Ur  I  was 
treated  very  kindly  at  his  house. 

Booksellers  in  Scotland— Ma.  Kvox,  Mr.  HiNnsasox, 
and  Mr.  Vallkkox,  1  shall  dispense  wiUi  myself;  as  to 
their  characters,  for  1  oonid  never  see  through  a  Seotttum 
in  a  Uttle  time. 

*  I  never  employed  him  much,  bat  I  have  found  him 
very  ready  to  serve  me  both  before  and  after  my  misfbt^ 
tunes,  and  kindness  his  has  always  given  me  very  deep 
impressions. — Dvnton. 

Dunton  mentions  a  bookbinder,  whom  he  calls  honest 
Dick  Janswat  :  like  a  second  Demooitas,  he  always 
simpered.  He  bronght  me  the  joyful  news  of  a  bcneflt 
ticket  in  tlM  parliament  lottery,  which  he  delivered  in 
capers;  but  at  other tfancs his  constant  mirth  was  no  more 
tban  a  cheerful  smHe.    He  had  a  great  loss  in  Alderman 

H 1,  but  misHortane  did  not  exercise  or  diunay  him ;  he 

coaU  turn  necessity  into  vlrtae,  and  put  evil  to  good  use. 
Be  wss  an  excellent  binder,  a  tender  husband,  a  kind  fa- 
ther, the  surest  fklend,  the  easiest  enemy,  and  so  much 
more  happy  than  others,  by  how  much  he  conld  abide  to 
be  more  miserable. 

t  This  was  Drtdrn  Lraob,  whose  ftither,  Frands 
Leach,  has  been  noticed  at  page  600  oiiie.  Another  Dryden 
Leach,  (grandson,  I  believe,  of  Fi&ncis)  had  the  merit  of 
shewlngto  his  bretliren  of  the  piofesaion,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Rnglisb  press  might  easily  be  brought  in  com- 
petition with  the  boasted  editions  of  Paris.— meltsb. 
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Read,  White  Fryen,  Fleet-street,  and  printer' of 
a  Half-penny  Pott  and  a  Weekly  Journal. 

Raylton,  Geor^-yard,  Lombard-street. 

Samuel  Aris,  Creed-lane. 

Staples,  St.  John's-lana 

Watts  and  Tonson,  Coveut  Garden. 

TooLey,*  behind  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Wilkins,  Little Britain,andprinterof  the  White- 
hall Etemng  Pott,  the  VnUtehall  and  London 
Jowmal. 

Wood,  eodem. 

Woodfall,t  without  Temple  Bar. 

Wilmot,  Fenchurch-street 

NONJUBOR8. 

Bettenham,  St.  John's-lane. 
Bowyer,  WTiite  Fryers,  Fleet-street. 
Dalton,  St.  John's  lane. 

SAID  TO   BE   HIGH   FLYERS. 

Applebee,  Fleet-ditch,  printer  of  the  Daily  Jour- 
nal, and  nf  a  WeMyJaumal  bearing  his  own 
name. 

Barber,  Lambeth-bill  (an  alderman  of  London.) 

Badham,  Fleet-street. 

Bruges,  Jewin-street. 

Clark,  Thames-street. 

Collins,  Old  Baily. 

Cluer,  Bow  Church-yard. 

Edlin,  near  the  Savoy. 

Gilbert  and  Phillips,  Smithfield. 

Gent,t  Pye-comer. 

Grantnam,§  Patemosler-row. 


*  He  U  *  pretty  modest  obllglni;  printer.— Bis  whole 
behaTloar  bas  been  very  Innocent  and  undesigning— he  is 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  moderation,  and  deierTe*  the 
title  of  an  honest  printer.  In  ttiis  character  of  Mr.  Tookey 
yon  have  the  tme  pictoie  of  Mr.  LarUn,  Junior,  Mr.  Job 
How,  commonly  called  honest  Job,  Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr. 
Barber,  first  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  IJsrkin,  senior — for  these 
fonr  ininteis  so  exactly  resemble  Mr.  Tookey  in  piety, 
good  hnmonr,  and  other  obliging  qoallties,  that  it  is  iin- 
possible  to  say  which  is  the  better  christian.— iHmton. 

t  This  was  theflrst,  I  beUere,  of  a  name  which  has  now 
fnrmorethan  a  centory  been  eonspicaons  in  the  annals  of 
typography.  That  the  more  Immediate  snldect  of  this  note 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  humonr,  is  erident  from  the  fkmons 
old  ballad  of  Darbjf  and  Joani  which  he  wrote  when  he 
was  ^iprentice  to  the  printer  of  tiiat  name  (Mz.  John 
Darby,  of  Bartholomew  Oose,  who  died  in  1730.)  At  the 
age  of  forty  be  commenced  master,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Pope,  who  hsd  distinguished  his  abilities  as  a  scholar 
wUlst  a  JcumeymaD  in  the  employment  of  the  printer  to 
that  admired  author.  Of  his  personal  liistory  I  knew  little 
fluther,  except  that  he  carried  on  a  considerable  bnsiness 
with  reputation  j  and  bad  two  sons ;  Henry,  a  printer,  in 
1>atemoster-row ;  and  George,  a  bookseller,  at  Charing- 
cross,  both  of  whom  I  well  remember."— ATteAob.  Of  the 
members  of  this  distinguished  fhmily  of  scholars  and 
typogrqthers,  see  poit. 

t  lliis  was  Thomas  Gent,  the  well  known  printer,  who 
remored  liis  ofBce  from  London  to  York,  in  1724. 

S  He  swells  not,  like  L ,  his  nelghboor,  with  look- 
ing tdg,  but  Is  courteous  and  ailkble  to  all ;  holding  eour- 
Xmf  so  main  an  ornament  to  a  thriving  prtaiter,  as  that  he 
loathes  any  thing  that  Is  proud  or  stuched.  He  is  one 
that  thinks  what  he  does,  and  does  what  he  says  i  and 
foresees  what  he  can  do  before  be  promises,  so  that  I  hare 
fbond  bis  "  if  I  can,"  is  more  than  another's  assurance. 
He  is  Just  and  punctual  in  alibis  dealings,  and  wipes  fh>m 
prlntliig  all  the  Uemlsbes  and  imputations  cast  upon  it  by 
ignorance  or  malice.  And  to  speak  the  tmtii,  he  is  the 
best  friend  to  a  bookseller  of  all  the  printers  I  ever  knew ; 
he  is  a  man  of  large  fidth,  and  so  very  generous  to  those 
that  live  in  his  debt,  that  none  but  a  TlUaUi  would  wrong 
him.  For  my  own  share,  I  have  recdred  so  many  faTonrs 
from  Mr.  Grantham,  that  I  should  think  It  a  sin  to  put 


Heathcote,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  printer  of  i 

Hatbemtu  Po$t,  bearing  his  own  name. 
Hind,  Old  Baily. 
Humpheries,  printer  to  the  parish  clerks,  Siho 

street,  in  the  city. 
James,  Little  Britain,  anther  and  printer  of  tk 

Post-boy. 
Hive,*  Aldersgate-streeL 
LeCj-f  St.  John's-lane. 
LightboT,  Old  Bailey. 
Meere,  Old  Baily,  and  printer  of  the  DtUy  Fm 

and  Britith  Journal. 
Midwinter,  FVe- comer. 
Mist,  Great  Cfarter-street,  and  printer  of  aicu. 

dalous  Weekly  Journal,  bearing  hb  own  bik 


away  any  thing  that  be  can  print,  and  for  this  nan  k 
is  my  printer  in  chief,  I  never  dispose  of  a  oop^  W I 
nuike  It  the  main  article  that  Mr.  Grantham  shall  prat  t, 
and  all  this  is  but  what  I  owe  him,  for  the  favoiin  I  Inn 
received  from  him  and  Mr.  Darker,  bis  predecescor.  aw 
him  his  debtor  for  ever.  In  truth  Mr.  Gfanthsn  b  c 
kind  to  me,  the  name  of  Mend  is  too  narrow  for  him.  im 
I  want  a  word  that  is  more  significant  to  exrnsiln 
and  which  crowns  Us  character,  he  is  blest  vitt  in 
tliat  deserves  him,  for  Mrs.  Grantham's  prudenoe  (jtsk 
many  proofli  of  her  capacity  fat  domestic  gcvcniEaL 
that  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  is  bs.M 
like  an  helpmate  she  is  willing  to  be  ruled  Iqr  Mgi  toil 
things,  even  as  Saiah  obeyed  Abraham.  calHngUaM. 
otU  any  quarrel  is,  it  is  which  of  Oie two  shall  Unaoi 
content;  so  that  as  marriage  haa  made  than  thesis 
flesh,  so  love  and  sympathy  has  so  united  than  tbHHi 
very  likely  tbey  will  expire  together. 

Mr.  Grantham  married  the  widow  of  Kr.  Dsite,  i 
printer  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Newman,  and  of  atm 
Dunton  makes  honourable  mention.  Mr.  Osrker  i^ 
Mr.  Newman  were  partners  when  I  Srst  employn!  te. 
and  took  gome  hundred  pounds  of  me  vearly  vtiUetkci 
continued  together  In  Little  Britain.  But  Mr.  Kmn 
removing,  I  procured  Mr.  Darker  the  same  bosiiimi^ 
had  both  engaged  in  before.  He  took  me  so  much  (br  to 
friend,  that  when  he  heard  of  my  misfortsnes  be  KUU!. 
Larkin  that  he  would  not  have  any  ooncenu  betvin  k>- 
self  and  me  giveme  the  least  uneasiness.  I  harefcuadil' 
same  favor  from  bis  widow  since  his  decease,  sail  not  > 
her  second  marriage,  Mr.  Grantham,  her  busbaiiil,  U 
shewn  himself  the  same  friend,  and  thonrh  I  hantea 
long  in  Egypt,  his  faith  and  his  good  opinioD  utwxs 
the  least  disordered.  To  return  to  Mr.  Darker,  he  was  a; 
true  blend,  a  kind  neighbour,  a  generous  dnler,  u<la 
enemy  to  no  man  but  himself.  His  death  did  sesalJT 
afflict  me. 

An  epitaph  upon  his  stone 

I  caimot^wnte,  but  I  can  weep  him  one. 

As  for  Mr.  Doiman  Newman,  he  was  very  hssdamcB: 
had  abundance  of  good  nature  in  him ;  he  wsi  ki»(»<k 
out  of  order  in  hia  softer  hours;  but  I  hope  he  dimi 
righteous  man.— Amdm. 

Mr.  Hugh  Newman  served  his  time  with  Mr.Dotf 
Newman,  and  is  nearly  related  to  him.  He  ii  of  •  <^ 
ful,  facetious  temper,  and  much  admired  by  the  SaO 
gentry.  He  has  not,  indeed,  the  politeness  of  so"'''?' 
but  an  honest  bluntneas  that  better  becoma  hin.  "^ 
really  merits  that  respect  which  his  friends  psr  Ua,  ■>■ 
whenever  he  marries,  (I  so  much  derirc  his  '"^"V 
wish  he  may  meet  with  a  wife  that  will  "look  veil  to  v 
ways  of  her  household."    Prov.  zzzt  17.— !>■■<•■' 

*  This  was  the  tttfaer  of  Jacob,  Abrshsn.  ud  >"* 
Illve,  who  were  all  printers,  and  of  whom  nodcef  •)"' 
given  hereafter. 

t  Mr.  Lee,  in  Lombard  street.    Such  s  JbtX  "^ 
cormorant  was  never  before.    Books,  men,  ihi)|*i  •"  *7 
one ;  he  held  no  property,  right  or  wrong,  px*^  '  ^ 
till  at  last  he  began  to  be  known:  and  the  hookiean>f    1 
enduring  so  ill  a  man  among  them  to  dixn"  ^ 
spewed  ntm  oat,  and  off  be  marched  for  Irel'°^  V^   j 
he  acted  as  felonious-lee  as  he  did  in  London.  ^!'jz 
Uved  a  thief,  so  he  died  a  hypocrite :  for,  heinf  wfJJ    I 
his  death-bed,  if  he  would  fbrglve  Mr.  G — •  ""  „ 
formerly  wronged  him )    "  Yes,"  said  he,  " if  I  ">"'    I 
give  him,  but  if  I  happen  to  live,  I  am  resolreil  to  I"' 
venged  on  him." — Dunton.  j 
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Motte,  Aldersgate-sbeet. 

Moor,  Southwark. 

Norris,  Little  Britain. 

Natt,  in  the  Saroy. 

Powell,  Aldersgate-straet. 

RedmaTne,  Jewin-street 

Richardson,*  Salisbury-court 

Says,  Aldersgate-street 

Says,  6ishopgate-«tieet. 

Sharp,  Iinr-lane,  printer  of  the    Frtekolder'* 

■  Jowmal. 
Took,  Old  Bailey. 
Todd,  Fleet-street. 
WUdCit  Aldersgate-stxeet. 

ROKAN   CATBOLICKS. 

Berrington,  Silrer-street,  in  Bloomsbury,  printer 

of  the  Evening  Poit. 
Clifton,  Old  BaUey. 
Gardiner,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 
Hewlett,  eodem. 

A  list  of  the  several  newspapers  published  in 
London,  with  the  printers'  names,  and  where 
they  may  be  found. 

DAILY   PAPBBS. 

Daily  Courant,  printed  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Buck- 
ler, Amen-oorner. 
Daily  Pott,  Meere,  Old  Baily. 
Dauy  Journal,  Appleby,  near  Fleet-ditch. 

WEEKLY  JOURNALS. 

Miifi  Journal,  Great  Carter-lane. 
FrtehoUer'i  Jowmal,  Sharp,  Ivy-lane. 


*  Thia  was  Samoel  RlchardaoD,  the  eminent  printer, 
author  of  Pamela,  and  other  well  knovn  novels,  who 
win  be  lUlr  noticed  in  a  (ubeeqnent  page.  Another  prin- 
ter of  the  •ame  name,  and  of  aome  eminence  in  his  pro- 
feasion,  is  mentioned  by  Dunton.  "Mr.  Richardaoni  an 
eminent  printer  in  Fenchiucb-street  He  is  fhlly  mncb  in 
years,  however  his  yoong  inclinations  are  not  altogether 
dead  in  him,  for  I  am  informed  that  bis  son  and  be  l»ve 
mauled  two  sisters,  but  let  natnre  ran  as  long  as  it  pleases, 
so  as  it  keep  within  bomids.  The  man  is  grave  and  very 
Instin  trade,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work, 
and  printed  much  for  me." 

Tnere  was  an  Edmond  Richardson,  binder,  of  whom 
Dnnton  says — "  He  was  a  very  kind  neighbour  in  Scalding 
Alley,  for  many  years— bound  moat  of  my  calves  leather 
books  whilst  I  lived  in  the  Poultry,  and  oonUnued  to 
bind  for  me  as  long  as  I  traded.  From  this  long  ac- 
qualntaoee  wUh  Mr.  lUchaidson,  I  am  aUe  to  give  blm 
uie  following  charaeta.  He  Is  an  exoeUeot  binder,  and 
very  Just  and  punctoal  in  all  his  deaUnga— to  aU  his  in>- 
mlaes  there  needs  no  other  bond  but  bis  word,  and  no 
other  witness  but  God— he  shuns  Jests  in  holy  things,  and 
abhors  Ilea,  tboogh  in  Jests  he  speaks  as  near  as  he  can  to 
the  capadUes  and  not  to  the  Domoon  of  men.  He  so 
frames  his  talk  as  one  that  is  going  shortly  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  words— he  detracts  Irom  no  man  but  himself 
—•peaks  wdl  of  all  men  tUl  he  knows  otherwise— and 
where  he  cannot  speak  well  he  Is  silent.  In  a  word,  there 
Is  a  parity  laid  so  deep  in  his  nature,  that  thoee  who  knew 
him  the  earliest  have  often  said  that  even  their  natnre 
seemed  entlnly  sanctUIed  in  him  i  so  that  Mr.  Kichardson 
having  thrived  by  his  binding  trade,  he  is  now  a  floorlsh- 
ing  bookseller  in  Newrate-street,  and  so  will  conttnne,  for 
he  messarea  his  wealth  by  his  mind,  not  by  bis  estate; 
and  thentobeaorehe  wlU  thrive,  for  a  contented  mind  is 
ever  rich. 

t  He  has  a  very  noble  printing  house  in  Aldersgate- 
•treet  Whilst  I  employed  him  he  was  always  very  dvil 
and  obliging.  I  bronirht  him  to  be  concerned  in  piintins 
the  eraent  State  of  Buropt,  in  which  he  is  yet  employed. 
—Dtmtim. 


Read'i  Jounud,  White  Friers  in  Fleet-street 
London  Journal,  Wilkins,  in  Little  Britain. 
Whitehall  Journal,  Wilkins,  in  Little  Britain. 

PAPBBS  PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  EVERY  WEEK. 

Poit  Man,  Leach,  Old  Baily. 
Pott  Sou,  James,  Little  Britain. 
Flying  Pott,  Jenour,  Giltspur-street 
Berrington' I  Evening  fVwf,  Silver-street,  Blooms- 
bury. 
Whitehall  Evening  Pott,  Wilkins,  little  Britain. 
St.  Jamet't  Pott,  Grantham,  in  Paternoster-row. 
The  Englishman,  Wilkins,  in  Little  Britain. 

HALF-PENNY  POSTS, THREE  TIMES  EVERY  WEEK. 

Heatheote't,  Baldwin's-gardens. 
Parher't,  Salisbury-court. 
Read't,  White  Fiyers,  Fleet-street. 

1724,  Dee.  27.  Died,  Thomas  Gd y,  bookseller, 
in  Lombard-street ;  but  who  is  better  known  as 
the  amiable  friend  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
and  founder  of  the  noble  hospital  which  bears 
his  name.  This  generous  benefactor  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Guy,  citizen  and  carpenter,  who 
was  by  profession  a  lighterman  and  coal  dealer 
in  Hoiseley  down,  Southwark.  He  was  bound 
apprenUoe,  September  2,  1660,  for  eight  years, 
to  Mr.  John  Clarke,  bookseller,  in  the  porch  of 
Mercer's  chapel ;  and  in  1668,  having  taken  up 
his  freedom,  and  been  admitted  a  liveryman  of 
the  company,  set  up  trade  with  a  stock  of  about 
£200,  near  Stocks  market.  The  English  bibles 
being  at  that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr.  Guy 
eng^^  with  others  in  a  scheme  for  printing 
them  in  Holland,  and  importing  them  ;  but,  this 
being  put  a  stop  to,  be  contracted  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  for  their  privilege  of  printing 
them ;  and  having  been  admitted  into  the  court 
of  assistants  of  the  stationers'  company,  he  carried 
on  a  great  bible  trade  for  many  years  to  consi- 
derable advantage.*  Thus  he  began  to  accumu- 
late money,  and  his  gains  rested  in  his  hands  ; 
for,  being  a  single  man,  and  verypenurious,  his 
expenses  were  next  to  nothing.  His  custom  was 
to  dine  on  his  shop  counter,  with  no  other  table- 
cloth than  an  old  newspaper  ;  he  was  also  as 
little  nice  in  regard  to  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchasing 
seamen's  tickets.  These  he  bought  at  a  large 


*  Mr.  Ooy  and  Mr  Parker  were  partners  in  printing  the 
bible  at  Oxford,  in  iSsi.  Ofthe  latter  gentleman  Dnnton 
Bays.  "  This  bookseller  lives  by  the  Royal  Exchange— his 
pnadples  keep  bim  entirely  Arm  to  the  interest  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  England— and  he  bad  ever  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a  fklr  deater.  Mr.  Guy  andhe  were  many 
years  partners  in  printing  tbe  BOU,  at  Oxford,  and  con- 
tracted a  remarkable  friendship,  Mr.  Parker  having  got 
a  good  estate  by  bis  trade,  he  was  so  generous  to  leave  it 
to  Mr.  Ndmes  that  had  been  his  apprentice ;  but  the 
onfbitanate  Nelmea,  attempting  to  get  an  estate  too  soon 
came  to  an  untimely  end.** 

Dunton  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Guy ;  "TaoiiAS  6vr,  In 
Lombard-street,  makes  an  eminent  flgure  in  the  company 
of  stationers,  having  been  chosen  sheriff  of  London,  and 
paid  the  fine}  and  Is  now  a  member  of  parliament  for 
Tamworth.  Be  entertains  a  very  sincere  respect  for  Eng- 
lish llber^.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  reason,  and  can  talk 
^ery  much  to  the  parpoee  on  any  subject  you  will  propose. 
He  is  truly  charitable,  of  which  his  almshouses  to  the 
poor  are  standing  testimonies." 

4   K 
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discount,  and  afterwards  subscribed  in  the  South 
Sea  company,  which  was  established  in  1710, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  those  tickets,  and 
giving  a  large  interest.  Here  Mr.  Guy  was  so  ex- 
tensively, as  well  as  cautiously  concerned,  that  in 
the  year  1720,  he  was  possessed  of  £45,500  stock, 
by  disposing  of  which  when  it  bore  an  extremely 
advanced  price,  he  realized  a  considerable  sum. 
While  we  are  compelled,  in  this  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Guy's  life,  to  associate  his  name  with  one 
of  the  most  infamous  transactions  in  the  com- 
mercial history  of  our  country,  it  is  due  to  his 
memory,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
charity,  to  add,  that  no  dishonourable  imputation 
ever  attached  to  him  on  this  score,  notwithstand- 
ing the  flippant  and  unfair  remarks  of  Pennant, 
in  his  HUtory  of  London.*  Be  it  remembered, 
that  much  of  his  money  was  acquired  by  labour 
and  perseverance,  as  well  as  by  that  practice  of 
self-denial,  which  probably  was  necessary  at  the 
outset  of  Ufe,  and  afterwards  became  a  habit. 
To  his  relations  he  was  attentive  while  be  lived ; 
and  his  actions  prove  that  he  did  not  hoard  up 
his  means  until  tney  could  no  longer  be  of  use  to 
himself.  He  kindly  lent  money  to  some  of  his 
connexions,  and  granted  annuities  to  others.  In 
1707,  he  built  and  furnished  three  wards  on 
the  north  side  of  the  outer  court  of  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  in  Southwark;  and  gave  £100  to  it 
annually  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  erection 
of  his  own  hospital.  Sometime  beiore  his  death, 
he  erected  the  stately  iron  gate,  with  the  large 
houses  on  each  side,  at  the  expense  of  about 
£3000.  On  Augusts,  1717,  he  offered  to  the 
stationers'  company,  through  the  medium  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Richard  Mount,  £1000,  "  to  enable 
them  to  add  £50  a-year,  by  Quarterly  payments, 
to  Uie  poor  members  and  widows,  in  augmenta- 
tion of  die  quarterly  charity  ;"  also  £1 100,  "  to 
be  paid  quarterly  to  such  charitable  uses  as  be 
should  appoint  by  his  will,  in  writing ;"  and  a 
farther  sum  of  £1500  "  to  have  £75  a-year  paid 
quarterly  for  another  charitable  purpose,  to  be 
appointed  in  like  manner ;"  in  default  of  such 
appointments  the  sum  of  £125  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally by  the  company  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital. 
And,  no  appointments  having  been  made,  the 
same  is  now  regularly  paid  by  the  hospital. 
He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he  formed 
the  design  of  building  the  hospital  which  bears 
his  name.f  The  charge  of  erecting  this  vast  pile 


*  17M,  /uM.  Atttala  time,  the  whole  nation,  dergy  and 
laltjr,  wUgs  and  toiles,  churchmen  and  diaaentera,  statea- 
men  and  even  laiUea,  who  had,  or  conld  procure  money 
for  the  purpose,  turned  stock  Jobbers,  and  entirely  neg- 
lected theiT  aevend  professions  and  employments,  to  attend 
to  some  bubble  or  othei. — So/iroa**  Ckronotogicai  Hitio- 
rian, — Oay,  who,  under  the  form  of  a  fUde,  often  couched 
Just  and  biting;  satire,  allndlner  to  the  laige  fortnnea  sud- 
denly made,  by  means  of  the  "  sonth  sea  bubble^"  remarks. 

How  many  saucy  airs  we  meet, 
Rrom  Temple-bar  to  Aldg:ate-8treet1 
Frond  rogues  who  shared  the  South  Sea  iffey, 
And  sprang,  like  mushrooms,  In  a  day. 

t  Ito  ahew  what  great  events  Bpring  from  trivial  causes, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  a  most 
trifling  incident  fbr  the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  for. 


amounted  to  £16,793,  berades  £319,499,  which 
he  left  to  endow  it :  and  he  jtist  lived  to  see  it 
roofed  in.  He  erected  an  almshouse  with  m, 
library  at  Tamworth,in  Staffordshire,  (the  place 
of  his  mother's  nativity,  and  which  he  repre- 
sented in  parliament)  for  fourteen  poor  men  and 
women ;  and  for  their  pensions,  as  well  as  for  the 
putting  out  of  poor  children  apprentices,  be- 
queathed £125  a-year.  To  Christ's  hospital  he 
gave  £400  a-year  for  ever;  and  the  residue  of 
his  estate,  amounting  to  about  £80,000,  among 
those  who  could  prove  themselves  in  any  degree 
related  to  him.  This  truly  eminent  philanthropist 
dedicated  to  charitable  purposes  more  than  any 
one  private  person  upon  record  in  this  kingdom. 
In  the  chapel  of  his  hospital  a  beautiful  mo- 
nument was  erected  in  1779,  executed  by  Mr. 
Bacon,  and  is  said  to  have  cost£1000.  Mr.  Guy 
is  represented  in  his  livery  gown,  holding  out 
one  hand  to  raise  a  poor  invalid  lying  on  the 
earth,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to  a  eustressed 
object,  carried  on  a  litter  into  one  of  the  irards, 
the  hospital  being  in  the  back-ground.  On  the 
pedestal  is  this  inscription  : 

Cndemeath  are  deposited  the  ramalna  of 

Thohas  Oct, 

Citizen  of  London,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  aide 

founder  of  this  hos^tal  in  his  lifetime. 

It  Is  peculiar  to  this  beneficent  man  to  have  presenrcd, 

during  a  long  coarse  of  prosperity  and  Indmrtry,  bi 

pouring  forth  to  the  wants  of  others,  all  that  he 

had  earned  by  labour,  or  wlthhidd  ttom 

sdf-lndolgence. 

Warm  with  philanfliropy,  and  exalted  by  charity,  his  mind 

expanded  to  those  noble  affections  which  grow  but 

too  rarely  from  the  most  elevated  pnnoits. 

After  administering  with  extenslre  bounty  to  the  daims  a/ 

consangnlnity,  he  established  this  asylum  for  that 

stage  of  languor  and  disease,  to  whidi  tiie 

charity  of  others  had  not  reached: 

he  provided  a  retreat  for  hopeless 

insanity,   and  rivalled  the 

endowments  of  kings. 

He  died  the  S7U>  of  December,  17^4,  in  the  sotfa  year  of  his 

age. 

As  Mr.  Guy  printed  only  for  profit,  very  little 
can  be  expected  from  him  of  excellence.  The 
best  of  his  bibles  is  the  small  8vo.  1681.  His  4to. 
bibles  have  the  advantage  of  a  very  broad-faced 
letter. 

1724,  Jan.  1.  Protatant  InteUigence,  No.  1. 
This  paper  begins  with  good  portraits  of  "The 
Glorious  Royal  Guardof  the  Protestant  Religion; 
King  George  I.,  Georg?  Prince  of  Waks,  and 
Prince  Frederick." 

1724,  Feb.  21.  Tta  Toifc,  No.  1. 

1724,  Feb.  21.  Honett  True  Briton,  No.  I. 


tunes  being  applied  to  charitable  uses.  Mr.  Oay  had  a 
maid  servant  whom  he  agreed  to  many,  and  preparatory 
to  hia  nuptaals  he  had  ordered  the  pavement  befoie  his 
door  to  be  mended  so  far  as  a  particular  stone,  which  be 
marked.  The  maid,  while  her  master  was  out,  innoceatly 
looked  on  the  paviers  at  work,  saw  a  broken  place  they 
had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to  them,  but  they  told 
her  Mr.  Ouy  had  directed  them  not  to  go  so  far.  '■  Well.* 
says  she,  "  do  yon  mend  it,  tell  htm  1  bode  you,  and  I 
know  he  will  not  be  angry."  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  poor  girt  preanmed  too  much  on  her  infloenoe  over 
her  wary  lover,  with  whom  the  chuge  of  a  tern  ddUings 
extraordinary  turned  the  scale  entirely  agalnathcr;  fbr 
Guy,  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  renounced  the 
matrimonial  acheme,  and  bailt  hospitals  in  Us  old  age. 
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1724,  March  23.  PUin  Dealer,  No.  1.— Of 
this  papeT  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  it  "  was  a 
periodical  paper  written  by  Mr.  Hill  •  and  Mr. 
Sond,  whom  Savage  called  the  two  contending 
powers  of  light  and  darkness.  They  wrote  by 
turns  each  six  essays ;  and  the  character  of  the 
work  was  observed  regularly  to  rise  in  Mr.  Hill's 
weeks,  and  to  fall  in  Mr.  Bond's."  The  Plain 
Dealer  was  published  twice  a  week,  and  was 
concluded  on  May  7th,  1735,  having  reached 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  numbers ;  it  was 
reprinted  in  1734,  and  forms  two  octavo  volumes. 

It  was  unfortunate,  that  in  writing  the  Plain 
Dealer  that  Mr.  Hill  should  have  fixed  upon  a 
coadjutor  so  inferior  to  himself  as  Mr.  Bond. 
Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  choice,  it  is,  as  a 
miscellaneous  paper,  the  best  that  has  come 
under  our  notice  since  the  Free  Thinker. 

1724,  July  8.  Inquititor,  No.  1. 

1724,  Sept.  5.  Monitor,  No.  5. 

1724,  Dec.  21.  Protestant  Advocate,  with  re- 
marks upon  Popery,  serious  and  comical.  No.  3. 

1725,  Nov.  30.  Edmund  Curll,  the  notori- 
ous bookseller,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  bible, 
in  Bow-street,  convicted  of  publishing  several 
obscene  books,  Venus  in  the  Cloister  ;  or,  the 
Nun  in  her  Smock,  translated  from  the  French, 
&c.  for  which  he  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  had 
his  ears  cut  off.  Pope  has  immortalized  him  to 
public  infamy  in  the  Dunciad. 

1725,  Jan.  New  Memoirs  of  Literature,  by 
Michael  de  la  Roche,  No.  1.  Continued  till 
December,  1727,  in  6  volumes,  8vo. 

1725,  Jan.  The  Monthly  Catalogue,  No.  1, 
being  a  general  register  of  books,  sermons,  plays, 
and  pamphlets,  printed  and  published  in  London 
or  the  universities. 

1725,  Jan.  10.  The  Halfpenny  London  Jour- 
nal, or  the  British  Oracle,  No.  10. 

1725,  May  1.  The  Weekly  Journal,  or  the 
British  Gazetteer,  No.  1. 

1725,  Sept.  25.  The  British  Spy,  or  Weekly 
JourfuU. 

1726.  Died,  Michael  BDRGREas,an  eminent 
engraver,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  who  settled  at 
Oxford,  where  he  engraved  the  almanacks :  his 
first  appeared  in  1676  without  his  name :  also 
small  views  of  Queen's  college,  and  portraits. 

1726,  Feb.  The  Occasional  Paper,  No.  2. 


*  Aaron  Bin  wasbomlnLondon, Feb.  10, 1085,  andwiu 
a  m&a  of  ftmlable  manners  and  of  great  moral  worth.  In 
17011  he  married  a  lad^  of  beaaty,  wealth,  and  accomplkh- 
meoti,  and  in  the  same  year,  became  manager  of  Dmry- 
lane  tlieatre,  for  which  he  wrote  his  Elfred,  or  the  Fair 
Inconffofif.  llie  followinff  year  he  became  master  of 
the  Opera-hoose,  and  wrote  the  opera  of  lUnalio,  the 
Urst  which  Handd  composed  in  England.  Aboat  171S  he 
published  a  poem  called  the  ATorMem  Star,  oraPanegtric 
on  Peter  the  Oreai,  fat  which  the  empress  Catherine  sent 
him  a  gold  medal.  It  was  In  the  province  of  a  dramatic 
poet,  however,  that  Mr.  Hill  vras  lieat  iLnown  to  his  co- 
temporaries  i  and  in  this  more  as  a  translator  than  an 
original  writer;  his  Fall  0/  Siam,  perlbcmed  in  171S,  and 
VkAlhelttanin  1731,  are  now  torgoHtea;  bnt  his  adapta- 
tion! from  Voltaire,  his  Zara,  Abetrm,  and  Menpe,  hjave 
great  merit,  and  the  first  and  third  stiU  lieep  possession  at 
theatage.  Oar  aatluor  did  not  long  sorvlve  the  (Kodnction 
'  of  his  Menpe ;  he  expired  on  February  8th,  1 7Sa,  in  the 
siit!r.eighth  year  of  bis  ag:e,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisten 
of  Westalnster  abbey,  in  the  same  grave  with  Us  wife. 


1726.  A  learned  man,  Ibrahim  Epi-endi,  fully 
perceiving  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  a  press,  exerted  his  influence  towards  ob- 
taining the  erection  of  one  in  Constantinople, 
and  shortly  afterwards  succeeded.  Peignot,  in 
his  Repertoire  des  bibliographies  speciales,  p.  163, 
affirms  a  Turkish  Grammar,  dated  1730,  to  be 
the  first  book  really  printed  at  Constantinople: 
in  this  assertion  however  he  is  decidedly  mis> 
taken,  since  the  Bodleian  library  contains  two 
works  executed  in  this  city,  bearmg  the  date  of 
1729,  in  one  of  which  Ibrahim  is  called  Archi- 
typographer  to  the  Sublime  Porte ;  so  that  print- 
ing was  then  exercised,  not  only  openly,  but 
under  the  express  authority  of  the  government. 
It  rather  appears  that  the  first  printed  book  was 
a  Turkish-Arabic  Lexicon,  by  Mahomet,  the  son 
of  Mustapha,  executed  between  1726  and  1728, 
in  two  handsome  volumes  small  folio,  of  which 
likewise  a  copy  has  been  recently  placed  in  the 
same  library.  Yet  even  this  printing  establish- 
ment of  Ibrahim  (who  is  said  by  lord  Teign- 
mottth,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Willtam  Jones,  to 
have  learned  Latin  by  his  own  industry,  to  have 
been  no  contemptible  writer  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  to  have  cast  his  own  types)  does  not 
se(m  to  have  been  carried  on  with  vigour.  M. 
Hammer,  in  bis  catalogue  of  Arabic,  Persic,  and 
Turkish  manuscripts  contained  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  enumerates  sixty-three  works 
printed  at  Constantinople  and  Scutari  from  the 
year  1728  to  1819.  In  this  series,  however, 
there  is  a  complete  blank  from  the  year  1744, 
that  of  the  death  of  Ibrahim,  after  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done,  except  that 
the  Lexicon  of  1728  was  reprinted  in  1758,  under 
the  care  of  another  Ibrahim.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  scribes,  the  press  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  gained  an  effectual  footing  in  Con- 
stantinople until  the  year  1782 ;  at  which  period 
the  press  was  re-established  through  the  interest 
of  tne  French  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  court, 
who  erected  a  press  in  his  own  house  at  Peia. 
Of  Ibrahim's  first  book,  the  Turkish  Lexicon  of 
1728,  one  thousand  copies  were  printed,  at  the 
cost  of  thirty-five  piasters  for  each  copy.  The 
grammar  mentioned  by  Peignot,  as  also  many  of 
ibe  Constantinople  earlier  Hebrew  books,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  library:  a  copy  of  the 
very  rare  Polyglott  Pentateuch,  executed  here  in 
1546,  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna ;  and 
a  second  in  the  Oppenheimer  collection  :  and  it 
is  said  that  most  of  the  books  from  Ibrahim's 
press  are  to  be  found  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris.  Many  of  them  are  in  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  Marsden,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Martdeniana,  4to.,  1827.  Of  the  Gram- 
maire  Turque  M.  Renourd,  of  Ptiris,had  a  copy, 
every  sheet  of  which  was  on  paper  of  different 
colours.  For  some  interesting  details  of  ijna 
modem  printing-establishment  and  two  paper 
nuuiufactories  of  Constantinople  in  1828,  see 
Walsh's  Narrative,  8vo.  1828. 

1726,  May  3.  Thomas  Wood,  "  a  member  of 
the  company  of  stationers,  gave  the  king's  coat 
of  arms. 
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1726,  M»n^  11.  The  ComUiy  Gentlemetn. 
1726,  AprU  6.  The  Cetuor ;  or,  Mustennaster- 

fmeral  of  all  the  newspapers  printed  in  Great 
ritain  and  Irekmd,  No.  2. 

1726,  Dec.  6.  TAc  Country  Journal;  or  the 
Cmfitmtn,  by  Caleb  Danrers,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
esq..  No.  I,  pritned  by  Richard  Francklin. 
Nicholas  .^huist  was,  for  several  years,  the 
conductorof  this  political  paper.  It  was  written 
to  oppose  the  administration  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  he  was  assisted  in  the  attack  by  very 
powerful  coadjutors — Bolingbroke  and  Pulte- 
ney.  Such  was  the  popularity  of  these  essays, 
and  such  the  indignation  of  the  country  against 
the  measures  of  Walpole,  that  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  copies  were  frequently  sold  in  a  day. 
A  complete  set  of  the  Craftmum  forms  fourteen 
volumes,  12mo. 

1726.  The  London  Journal,  The  Journal 
was  a  species  of  newspaper,  including  letters  and 
essays  on  every  topic,  but  too  frequently  on  con- 
troversial subjects.  It  was  a  great  deterioration 
of  the  admirable  plan  of  Steele  and  Addison, 
and,  for  a  time,  the  town  was  deluged  with  these 
motley  productions.  The  invention  of  Weekly 
Jowmals  was,  observes  Aaron  Hill,  owing  to  the 
tatte  which  the  town  began  to  entertain  Som  the 
writings  of  the  TaUer,  Spectator,  and  others. 
The  politics  of  the  London  JourmU  were  in 
favour  of  government. 

1726.  Mttt^i  on  the  Vieu  and  Folliet  of  the 
Times.  This  volume  is  the  production  of  Am- 
hurst,  the  author  of  Terra  Filiui,  and  consists 
of  "  select  papers  formerly  published  in  Patqwin 
and  the  London  Journal. 

1726.  London  Daily  Pott,  and  Cfeneral  Ad- 
vertiter.  In  1743  it  was  altered  to  the  General 
Advertuer ;  and  in  1762,  took  the  name  of  the 
Public  Advertiter.  It  was  commenced  by  Henry 
Woodfall. 

1726.  7%e  Frankitehe  Acta  Erudita  et  Cu- 
riota,  a  journal  of  French  literature,  was  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg,  from  1726  till  1733. 

1727,  Feb.  6.  John  Gay  assigned  to  Jacob 
Tonson  and  John  Watts,  for  the  sum  of  ninety 
guineas,  the  copyright  of  fifty  fables,  and  the 
Beggar')  Opera.  For  some  curious  particulars 
concerning  the  Beggar's  Opera,  see  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  for  March  1822. 

1737,  March.  Edward  Cave,  printer,  taken 
into  custody  of  the  seijeant  at  arms,  for  writing 
netof  letters,  containing  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  commons. 

1727.  The  tirst  press  set  up  at  Borlington, 
the  capital  city  of  New  Jersey,  in  North  America, 
was  by  Samuel  Keimer,  from  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  the  New  Jersey  money 
bills.  Benjamin  Franklin  accompanied  his 
master,  and  while  there  constructed  a  copper- 
plate printing  press,  the  first  that  had  been  seen 
in  the  country,  and  he  also  had  to  engrave  vari- 
ous ornaments  and  vignettes  for  the  bills.  The 
press  was  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  about 
three  months.  In  1765,  Mr.  Parker,  who  was 
established  as  a  printer  at  Woodbridge,  removed 
bis  apparatus  to  Bnrling^n,  solely  for  the  pur- 


pose of  printing  Smith's  History  cf  iV<w  Jtney, 
an  octavo  of  670  pages ;  which  having  finished, 
he  forthwith  repaired  to  his  old  quartets.  The 
first  who  permanently  set  up  a  press  at  the  place;, 
was  Isaac  Collins,  a  printer  from  Philadelpliia. 

1727.  Dted,  Richard  Baldwvn,  a  bookseller, 
of  St  Paul's  Chaich-yaid,  and  who  was  probably 
related  to  R.  Baldwyn,*  who  in  1680  liTed  at  the 
Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick-lane.  Robert  Bald- 
wyn, the  first  who  settled  in  Patemostex-iDw  as 
a  bookseller,  was  his  nephew,  and  in  tbe  title- 
page  of  a  work  publishea  in  1749,  the  name  is 
put  "R.  Baldwyn,  jun."  The  sign  of  the 
house,  whilst  signs  were  in  use,  was  the  Rose^ 
The  house  of  Baldwin,  a  name  long  known  in 
Patemoster-row,  originated  with  the  above,  and 
stOl  continues  famous  in  the  trade. 

1727.  The  MARaoBss  de  Lassat  erected  « 
printing  press  at  his  country  seat,  at  lassay,  a 
small  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  one  book  from  which  is  noticed  by 
Peignot  Probi^ly  it  produced  little  beades 
this. 

1727,  March  27.  Died,  Sir  Isaac  Newtoit, 
the  most  eminent  philosopher  which  this,  or 
perhaps  anv  other  country  ever  produced.  He 
outshone  all  that  went  belore  him,  and  all  that 
have  come  after  him.  It  was  the  fortune  cf 
Newton  to  erect  upon  the  basis  of  geometry,  a 
new  system  of  philosophy,  by  which  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  were  lor  the  first  time  properiy 
elucidated ;  the  motions  of  the  vast  orbs  com- 

Sosing  the  solar  system  being  shown  by  him  to 
epend  upon  rules  that  were  equally  applicable 
to  the  smallest  particles  of  matter.  He  was  born 
at  Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas- 
day,  in  1642.  Losing  his  father  in  his  child- 
hood, the  care  of  him  devolved  on  his  motho', 
who  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  though 
she  married  asecond  time.  In  1664  he  was  sent 
to  Gmntham  school,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteea 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  After 
going  through  Euclid's  Elements,  he  proceeded 
to  the  study  of  Descartes'sgeometiy,  with  Ought- 
red's  Clams,  and  Kepler's  Optics,  in  all  of  which 
be  made  marginal  notes  as  he  went  along.  It 
was  in  this  early  course  that  he  invented  the 


•  "  Rlchud  BaU-wtu.— Be  printed  a  met  deal,  bat  get 
a«  UtUe  b7  it  as  John  Dnnton.  Be  bound  for  ox  and 
otben  wben  be  lived  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  but  removinc  to 
Warwick-lane,  hla  (une  for  piibllaUng  iq>reMl  ao  bat,  ke 
new  tmlngXo  handle  hi*  tmall  tools.  Mr.  Baldwin  hnv. 
mg  got  acquaintance  with  penona  of  qnalitjr,  he  waa  now 
for  taking  a  ahop  in  Fleet-Btieet  i  but  Dick  ''»'<"|r  a«t  et 
his  element,  had  the  hononr  of  being  a  bookaeUBr  a  few 
months.  However,  to  do  Mr.  Baldwin  joatloe,  his  Indi. 
nationa  were  to  obUge  all  men,  and  only  to  neglect  Uza- 
aelf.  He  waa  a  man  of  a  generous  temper,  and  woald 
take  a  cheering  glass  to  oblige  a  customer.  Hlapaneaod 
his  heart  were  open  to  all  men  that  he  thooght  w«e 
honest  I  and  his  con  venation  waa  very  diverting.  He 
was  a  tne  lover  of  King  William)  and  after  he  came  on 
the  lively,  always  voted  on  the  right  side.  His  wife,  Mn. 
Ann  Baldwin,  In  a  literal  sense,  was  an  ktl^meet,  and 
eased  him  of  all  bis  fmilitklmg  worki  and  since  she  has 
been  a  widow,  might  vie  wiu  all  the  women  in  Eorofe 
ftv  accuracy  and  Justice  in  keqiing  aooonats )  and  the 
same  I  bear  of  her  beantUU  daughter,  Ifia.  Mary  Bahtwia, 
of  whom  her  Mber  was  very  fond,  pe  was,  o  It  weie, 
flattered  into  his  gmTe  by  a  long  consnmpttnn  s  and  now 
lies  buried  in  WIckham  parish,  his  native  place.  - 
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method  of  teriea  and  fluxioiis,  wbioh  he  after- 
wards 'brought  to  perfection,  though  hia  claim  to 
the  discorery  waaimjustlToontestM  by  Leibnitz, 
-who  obtained  a  kaowleiige  of  it  in  1876,  £rom 
the  authw  himaelf.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague  in  1666,  he  retired  to  hia  country  seat, 
-where,  aitting  alone  in  hia  garden,  lome  applea 
falline  from  a  tree,  led  hia  thoughts  to  the  sub- 
ject of  gravity ;  and  reflecting  on  the  power  of 
that  principle,  he  began  to  consider,  that  as  it  is 
not  diminished  at  the  remotest  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  extended  as  far  as 
the  moon,  and  to  all  the  planetary  bodies.    This 
subject  he  afiernards  resumed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  gpreat  comet  in  1680,  and  in  1687  the  im- 
portant principle  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  Newtonian  phflosonhy  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  Phiumpkitt  Natiralu  priit- 
cipia  MatKematieai  or,  MaAematieal  Priiteipla 
ofNaturvl  PkUouphy.    In  1671,  when  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  loyal  society,  to  which 
learned  body  he  communicated  his  theory  of  light 
and  colours,  which  was  followed  by  his  account 
of  a  new  telescope  invented  by  him,  and  other 
interesting  papers.    In  1696  he  was  made  war- 
den of  the  mint,  and  afterwards  master  of  that 
office ;  which  place  he  discharged  with  the  greatest 
honour  till  his  death.    In  1703  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  royal  society,  in  which  station 
he  continued  twenty-five  years.    In  1705  queen 
Anne  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.   In  the  succeeding  reini  he  was  often  at 
court,  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
queen  Caroline,  frequently  conversed  with  him 
on  philosophical  suQects.    So  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truths  of  divine  revelation  was  this 
great  man,  that  he  inculcated  in  many  of  his 
writings,  with  all  the  force  of.  his  enlightened 
mind,  the  benevolent  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  after  his  death  was  published  Some  Ob- 
$ervationi  on  the  Propkeeiei  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocab/pie  of  St.  Jolm. 

"  Nature  and  nature'*  laws  lay  bid  la  niifet, 
Qod  said,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  waa  llflit.'' 

This  glory  of  the  British  nation  and  ornament  of 
human  nature  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
where  a  stately  monument  was  erected  over  his 
remains  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir.  Sir  Isaac 
was  of  a  middling  stature,  and  his  countenance 
was  pleasing  and  venerable.  He  never  made 
use  of  spectacles,  and  during  his  whole  life  lost 
but  one  tooth.  A  complete  and  elegant  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  with  illustrations 
by  Dr.  Horsley,  1779,  in  five  volumes  quarto. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  several  illttstrious  fol- 
lowers, such  as  Halley  and  Bradley,  Machiurin 
and  Smith,  who  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  knowledge,  discoveries,  and  writ* 
ings.  Under  such  men,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  optics  assumed  no  small  degree  of  splendour. 
17!n',  June  II.  Died,  Geobsk  I.,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his 
reign.  All  historians  have  accoimted  George  I.  a 
very  fortunate  monarch.  In  his  conduct  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  exercised 


great  reaolution,  perwreranoe,  and  a  never-fiuling 
attention  to  business.  That  he  studied  the  interest 
of  the  Hanoverians  more  than  he  did  that  of  his 
English  subjects,  ought  rather  to  be  a  subject  of 
regret  than  of  censure  (provided  that  kings  are 
allowed  to  feel  the  force  of  earlv  habit),  since  his 
majesty  had  attained  his  fifty-iourth  year  previ- 
ous to  his  first  landing  in  England,  and  waa 
quite  ignorant  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  country:  but  be  listened  with 
great  liberality  to  those  who  acquainted  him  with 
die  ^uine  prindplesof  the  British  constitution. 
In  his  domestic  habits  the  king  allowed  a  culpa- 
ble indulgence  towards  his  mistress  to  render 
him  severe  to  an  amiable  wife,*  and  negligent  in 
the  performance  of  his  paternal  duties. 

With  regaxA  to  the  progress  of  literature,  in 
this  reign,  the  same  eminent  men  continued  to 
flourish,  and  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the 
sra  of  queen  Anne.  It  was  in  her  time  that 
their  genins  was  completely  formed;  it  was  in 
her  reign,  or  somewhat  earner,  that  they  bMfao 
to  write ;  and  it  was  the  spirit  they  had  tnen 
imbibed,  which  continued  to  operate  in  the  sub- 
seouent  period.  The  glory,  therefore,  they  have 
reflected  on  their  coimtrT,  was  a  glory  of  which 
the  succeeding  princes  nad  no  right  to  partake. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  it  may 
be  proper  to  slate  the  literary  facts  that  more 
disQncUy  marked  the  reigns  of  the  two  first 
sovereigns  of  the  Hanover  nunily.  It  is  certain 
that,  during  that  time,  a  considerable  revolution 
was  produMd  in  the  minds  of  men ;  and  that 
various  objects  of  inquiry  engaged  their  atten- 
tion, which,  if  not  wholly  new,  had  not  been 
discussed  before  to  an  equal  extent,  or  with  an 
equal  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision.  Nor 
was  this  entirely  owing  to  the  natural  progress  of 
reason,  and  the  gentle  and  gradual  operation  of 
literature  in  opening  and  enlarging  ue  human 
faculties,  but  arose,  in  particular,  from  the  f>o- 
litical  situation  of  Great  Britain.  The  accession 
of  another  royal  family,  whose  claims  were  dis- 
approved by  a  large  bodv  of  the  people,  rendered 
it  nighly  requisite  to  disseminate,  as  widely  as 
possible,  the  principles  which  were  favourable  to 
the  recent  establishmenL  Accordingly,  able 
men  were  engaged  in  difiiising  more  liberal 
sentiments  upon  these  subjects;  and,  as  this 
oould  not  be  done  without  exciting  a  warm  con- 


*  lUs  anfortaiMto  lady  waa  Sophia  Dorcttay,  the  only 
child  of  William  dnke  ot  Zdl ;  >he  «u  bom  in  IflW ;  and 
her  alliance  waa  oonited  by  the  gieateat  piincea  in  Oer- 
many,  and  at  the  age  of  lixteen  waa  married  to  the  deetor 
of  Hanover.  On  a  cfaaiK*  of  adultery  with  the  coont 
Koningimaik,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  *he  waa  confined  In 
the  caatle  of  Alden,  on  the  river  ABer,  In  the  dnehy  of  ZeO, 
where  the  endured  captlTity  thirty-two  yean.  She  died 
on  the  ISth  of  November,  17S8|  and  her  death  waa  an- 
nonnced  muter  the  title  of  the  electien  dowager  of  Han- 
nover. She  condncbed  herself  during  her  conflnemmt 
with  mUdncas  and  patience :  she  received  Uie  sacrament 
once  every  week,  when  she  always  aaaeited  her  inno- 
cence of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.  Subsequent  cir- 
cumstances have  tended  to  shew  that  she  waa  not  gnUty, 
but  waa  aaerilVoed  to  Uie  Jeakmsy  of  the  countess  of  Flaten, 
the  ikvoniite  mistress  of  Bmest  Augustus,  who,  being 
herself  in  love  with  the  count,  and  aliihted  by  him,  re- 
solved to  sacrilloe  tlie  lover  and  the  pnncns  to  her  v«b. 
geaace. 
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troTcrsy,  hence  a  different  turn  was  given  to  the 
studies  of  the  age.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
attacked,  with  success,  the  narrow  views  of  the 
clergy  conceming  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, non-resistance,  and  hereditary  right. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  poetry,  it  has 
been  already  observed,  that  Pope  continued  to 
shine  in  it  longafter  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  He  was,  indeed,  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  this  divine  art;  and  so  far  was  any  man 
from  being  able  to  be  mentioned  as  his  equal, 
that  there  was  no  one  who  could  pretend  to  ap- 
proach him  in  excellence  and  reputation.  Young, 
nevertheless,  sustained  an  honourable  rank  in 
his  peculiar  work  of  composition.  His  Night 
l%nijfhu,  in  particular,  amidst  all  their  faults, 
contain  the  most  striking  proofs  of  a  fruitful 
imagination,  and  of  a  bold  and  sublime  genius, 
whiuk  if  it  had  been  refined  by  elegance,  cor- 
iected  hy  taste,  and  related  by  judgment, 
might  have  claimed  a  high  station  in  Uie  temple 
of  poetical  &me.  Thomson's  exquisite  descrip- 
tive powers,  not  to  mention  his  moral  and  senti- 
mental beauties,  will  render  his  Seaioiu  the 
object  of  eternal  admiration  ;  and  his  Cattle  of 
Indolenee  will,  perhaps,  prove  him  to  have  been 
the  most  pleasing  and  successful  of  all  the  imi- 
tators of  Spenser.  Thei-e  were  many  others  who 
aimed  at  attaining  the  character  of  poets,  but 
the  generality  of  uiem  did  not  rise  above  medi- 
ocrity. This  is  true,  with  respect  only  to  the 
early  part  of  this  period ;  for  towards  the  end  of 
it,  tne  poetical  genius  of  England  revived  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

During  this  reign,  the  study  of  oriental  litera- 
ture was  Main  revived  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hunt,  of  Oxford ;  and  it  probably  was 
not  a  little  promoted  by  Dr.  Lowtn's  admirable 
lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 

1727,  Jan.  28.  The  Churchman;  or  Loyalufi 
Weekly  Journal,  No.  3d. 

1727.  The  Oecaiional  Writer,  No.  1. 

1727.  New  England  Journal,  No.  1.  Printed 
and  published  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  at  Boston. 
This  journal,  with  some  changes,  was  carried  on 
till  the  year  1752. 

1727,  Jan.  30.  The  Evening  Entertainment, 
No.  4.  This  paper  will  be  published  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  in  the  evening, 
at  which  time  no  other  newspaper  comes  out : 
this  is  the  last  time  they  will  be  given  gratii. 

1727,  Jan.  The  Political  Mercury,  No.  1. 

1727,  Jan.  20.  The  Free  Briton,  No.  1.  This 
was  a  political  paper  in  support  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration,  ana  of  course  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  Craftrman.  It  was  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  esq.  but  was,  in  reality,  the  production  of 
William  Amall,  an  attorney,  and  the  successor 
of  Concanen  in  the  Britith  Journal.  Amall 
began  his  political  career  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  carried  on  a  furious  party  war  for 
several  years  with  such  virulent  and  scurrilous 
lang^uage,  that  even  exceeded  the  wishes  of  his 
patrons.  The  commentator  on  Pope  declares 
that   "  he  writ  for  hire,  and  valued  himself 


upon  it,  and  that  he  received. for  frtv  Britoai 
and  other  writings,  in  the  space  of  four  yean,  bo 
less  than  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ntady. 
seven  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpentx,  out  ^ 
the  treasury."*  It  was  tlie  custom  during  the  aa- 
ministration  of  Walpole,  to  allow  newspapers  aad 
pamphlets  written  in  favour  of  the  govemmeot, 
to  be  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

1727,  July.  The  Weekly  Miteellany,  No.  I, 
by  R.  Bradley,  professor  of  botany  in  the  ^'■ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  &c. 

1727,  Sept.  9.  The  Seasonable  Writer,  No.  I. 

1727,  Sept.  18.  The  Citizen,  No.  1. 

1727,  Oct.  17.  The  Tatler  Revived;  by  Inac 
Bickerstaff,  esq.,  No.  I . 

1727,  Dec.  I.  The  Evening  Journal,  No.  1. 

1727,  Dec.  12.  The    London    Evening    Post, 

1727.  The  British  Spy  ;  or  Derby  Pottman, 
printed  and  published  by  S.  Hodgkinson.  This 
was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  coimty  of  Deiby. 
There  was  a  Mr.  W.  Cantkel,  a  bookseller,  at 
Derby,  who  sold  Anthony  BlackwaU'sf  /fift»- 
duction  to  the  Classics,  12mo.  London,  printed  by 
William  Bowyer,  for  George  Mortlack,^  1717'. 

1728,  Feb.  21.  With  the  patriotic  purpose  of 
supplying  Scotland  with  school  books,  at  a 
cheaper  price,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
upon  this  day,  appointed  James  Davidfom  and 
Thomas  Ruddimaw,  joint  printers  to  the  uni- 
versity, during  the  lives  of  both,  and  during  the 
life  of  the  longest  liver.  The  following  is  a  copj 
of  the  appointment  from  the  city  record : — "  The 
same  day  anent  the  petition  given  in  by  Mr. 
James  Davidson,  bookseller,  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  under  keeper  of  the 


*  The  umotator  of  Pope  says,  that  then  wen  papen 
called  the  Dailp  Oaxette,  each  of  which  laated  bnt  ■  dar. 
Into  thk,  as  a  comm<m  sink,  was  nceived  all  the  bash 
which  had  been  beftnre  dlapersed  in  teveral  Jonmals,  aad 
dicolated  at  the  ezpenee  of  the  oation.  The  authois  were 
the  Bame  obecnn  men ;  thoD^h  aomethnes  ivUeved  by- 
occaaioDal  eaaays  firomi  statesmen,  coiuticrB,  taishcfB, 
deans,  and  doctors.  The  meaner  sort  wen  rewarded  with 
money ;  others  with  places  or  benefices,  from  a  htuidrtd 
to  a  thousand  a  year.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the 
Secret  Committee  for  Inqnirin^  into  the  conduct  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Orford,  "  that  no  less  than  flfty  thousand  seremy- 
seven  pounds  eighteen  shillings  wen  paid  to  anthon  aad 
printers  of  newspapers,  such  as  Ftm  Britmu,  DwOf  Cm' 
Tonlt,  Ctnt  CuUenf  JmintaU,  OaxMeerm,  and  olh^  poli- 
tical papers,  between  Feb.  10,  17SI,  and  Feb.  10,  1741," 
which  shews  the  benevolence  of  one  minister  to  have  ex. 
pended,  for  the  current  dnlness  vi  ten  years  in  Britaia, 
double  the  sum  which  gained  Louis  ZIT.  so  much  hononr, 
in  annual  pensiODB  to  learned  men  all  over  Europe.  la 
which,  and  in  a  much  longer  time,  not  a  pension  at  comt, 
nor  preferment  in  chunh  or  nnlvermitles,  of  any  consider- 
ation, was  bestowed  on  any  man  distinguished  for  his 
learning  separately  from  pazty-merlt,  or  pamphlet  writjag. 

t  Mr.  Blackwall  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  about  11^4.  aad 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  If .  A. 
He  was  appointed  bead  master  of  the  free  school  at  Derby, 
and  lecturer  of  All.hallows  there.  In  I71S  he  waa  swciBt- 
ed  head  master  of  Market  Bosworth  sdiool.  In  Lcioesler- 
shire,  and  in  October,  1 73S,  he  was  presented  by  sir  Henry 
Atkiiis,  hart,  to  the  ctaureh  of  Clapham,  in  Snrry,  whkh 
living,  however,  he  resigned  in  1719,  and  returned  to 
Market  Bosworth,  where  he  died  April  8,  1730.— See 
KichoWa  Anecdotes,  w>i.  1,  p.  ISO. 

t  Mr.  MoaTLACK  has  been  master  of  the  coapany  of 
stationers,  and  the  most  indefatigable  shopkeepv  I  hare 
known.  He  Is  very  exact  in  trade.  He  was  modi  assist- 
ed by  the  friendship  of  the  great  Dr.  StUlingHeet,  blsbaii 
of  Worcester,  and  printed  most  of  his  works.  He  Is  nov 
pretty  much  up  in  years  j  speaks  slow,  but  speaks  ■ 
in  TUn.— J)iM(m. 
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advocate'i  library,  mentioning,  that  whereas  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  books  taught  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  imported  from  foreign  places 
into  this  country,  to  tne  great  discouragement  of 
their  own  manufactories.  And  the  petitioners 
ieing  well  assured,  that  if  the  council,  patrons  of 
the  university  of  this  city,  would  be  pleased^  to 
constitute  Aem  printers  to  the  ssdd  university, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  print  the  above-men- 
tioned books  better,  and  furnish  them  at  easier 
rates  than  the  country  could  be  otherways  pro- 
vided of  them ;  and  that  the  importation  of  such 
books  from  foreign  places  will  be  thereby  in  a 
great  measure  prevented.  Craving  therefore 
the  council  to  constitute  and  appoint  the  peti- 
tioners conjoint  printers  to  the  said  university, 
with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  emoluments, 
theieto  belonging,  for  such  a  term  of  years,  as 
the  council  should  think  fit;  as  the  petition 
bears,  which  being  considered  by  the  council, 
they  nith  the  ezlraoi'diDary  deacons  nominated 
and  elected,  and  hereby  nominats  and  elects  the 
said  Mr.  James  Davison  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rud- 
diman,  to  be  conjoint  printers  to  the  university 
of  this  ci^,  and  longest  liver  of  them  two,  during 
their  respective  lives." 

l72S,April  24.  Died,  Awnsham  Cbubchili., 
who  is  said  by  Granger  to  have  been  the  g^ieatest 
'bookseller  and  stationer  of  his  time. — An  original 
letter,  dated  April  30,  1728,  observes,  "  I  hear 
that  your  great  bookseller,  Awnsham  Churchill, 
is  dead :  he  had  a  great  stock,  and  printed  many 
books ;  and  I  hope  the  sale  of  hu  effects  will 
throw  a  plenty  of  books  on  the  city  of  London, 
and  reduce  their  present  high  price."  In  con- 
junction with  his  brother  John,  his  name  will 
be  found  to  the  principal  publications  from  the 
period  of  the  revolution  to  his  death ;  if  he  did 
not  retire  &om  business  before  that  event,  and 
that  he  may  view  with  the  Tonsons  who  at- 
tained to  t£ie  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament 
DuQton  characterizes  the  two  brothers  in  the 
fallowing  paragraph : — "  Mr.  Awnsham  and  Mr. 
John  Churchill,  two  booksellers  (and  brothers) 
of  an  universal  wholesale  trade.  I  traded  very 
considerably  with  them  for  several  years ;  and 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  was 
never  concerned  with  any  persons  more  exact  in 
their  accounts,  or  more  just  in  their  payments. 
They  are  both  so  well  furnished  for  any  great 
undertaking,  that  what  they  have  hitherto  pro- 
poted,  they  have  gone  through  with  great  honour 
to  themselves,  and  satisfaction  to  tubicriben; 
of  which  their  printing  Camden's  Britannia,  aai 
the  publication  of  a  Neio  Collection  of  TravtU, 
lately  come  abroad,  are  undeniable  instances. 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  Poetical  Worlu,  and 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  have  received  no  small  ad- 
vantage by  coming  abroad  through  their  hands ; 
and,  to  finish  their  characters,  they  never  tlarve 
an  undertaking  to  save  charges.  In  the  New 
Collection  of  Travel*  before  mentioned,  though 
ther  make  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheets 
and  fifty  cuts  more  than  were  promised,  yet  they 
ask  their  subscribers  no  advance."  Awnsham 
Churchill  purchased,  in   1704,  the  manor  of 


Henbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  represented  the 
county  town  in  parliament.  He  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Lownds,  esq.  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons ;  of  whom  the  eldest,  William  Church- 
ill, esq.  married,  first,  1770,  Louisa-Augusta 
Greville,  daughter  of  Francis  first  earl  Brooke 
and  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
WiUiam.  He  married,  secondly,  Eliza,  widow 
of  Frederic  Thomas,  third  earl  of  Strafford. 

1728.  The  Pmiuyhania  Gazette,  printed  by 
Samuel  Eeimer,  Philadelphia.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  purchased  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  conducted  by  him  for  thirty  years.  Franklin 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  establishment 
of  this  paper : — "  George  Webb,  having  found  a 
friend  who  lent  him  the  necessary  sum  to  buy 
out  his  time  with  Keimer,  came  one  day  to  offer 
himself  to  us  as  a  journeyman.  We  could  not 
employ  him  immediately ;  but  I  foolishly  told 
him,  under  the  rose,  that  I  intended  shortly  to 
publish  a  new  periodical  paper,  and  that  we 
should  then  have  work  for  him.  My  hopes  of 
success,  which  I  imparted  to  him,  were  founded 
on  the  circumstance,  that  the  only  paper  we  had 
in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  and  which  Bradford 
printed,  was  a  paltry  thing,  miserably  conducted, 
m  no  lespect  amusing,  and  which  yet  was  profit- 
able. I  cotuequendy  supposed  that  a  good 
work  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  of  success. 
Webb  betrayed  my  secret  to  Eeimer,  who,  to 
prevent  me,  immediately  published  the  prospectus 
of  a  paper,  that  he  intended  to  institute  himself, 
and  m  which  Webb  was  to  be  engaged.  I  was 
exasperated  at  this  proceMing,  and,  with  a  view 
to  counteract  them,  not  being  able  at  present  to 
institute  my  own  paper,  I  wrote  some  humorous 
pieces  in  Bradford's,  under  the  title  of  the  Btuy 
Body;*  and  which  was  continued  for  sevenu 
months  by  Breintnal.  I  hereby  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  upon  Bradford's  paper;  and 
the  prospectus  of  Eeimer,  which  we  turned  into 
ridicule,  was  treated  with  contempt.  He  began, 
notwithstanding,  his  paper ;  and  after  continuing 
it  for  nine  months,  having  at  most  not  more 
than  ninety  subscribers,  he  offered  it  to  me  for  a 
mere  trifle.  I  had  for  some  time  been  ready  for 
such  an  engagement ;  I  therefore  instantly  took 
it  upon  myself,  and  in  a  few  years  it  proved  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  me." 

1728.  The  Maryland  Gazette,  in  Gerauui, 
published  at  Annapolis.  The  first  book  printed 
in  the  city  of  Annapolb,  was  a  Collection  of  the 
Lawt  of  MaryUma,  1727,  printed  by  William 
Parks.  Mr.  Parks  was  succeeded  by  some  of 
the  family  of  Green,  under  whom  the  art  flou- 
rished considerably  at  Annapolis. 

1728,  Jon.  20.  British  Journal,  or  Censor, 

1728,  Jan.  Monthly  Chronicle,  No.  I,  4to. 
Continued  till  March  1732,  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  London  Magazine,  which  was 
conducted  with  great  reputation  till  1783,  when 
it  was  relinquished  by  the  proprietors. 


«  A  mamucrliit  note  In  the  file  of  the  American  Mer- 
cvrjff  preserved  In  the  Philadelptaim  llbnry,  uiya,  that 
FtanUla  wrote  the  five  llrst  nnmbera,  and  part  at  the 
eichtii- 
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1738,  Jan.  Pretent  StaU  of  the  RmMie  of 
Lftten,  No.  I.    Continued  till  December,  1736. 

1728.  7^/nteU^$«ne<r,b7Dr.Thos.  Sheridan. 
This  paper  was  published  weekly  in  Dublin,  in 
the  years  1728  and  1729.  It  is  a  miscellaneous 
paper,  and  had  the  occasional  assistance  of  dean 
Swift.    Dr.  Sheridan  died  September  10, 1738. 

1728,  July.  The  Univenal  Spectator,  No.  1. 

1728,  Sept.  26.  The  Parrot,  by  Mrs.  Prattle. 

1728,  OcU  1.  Flying  Pott,  or  Weekly  Medley, 
printed  by  Matthew  Jenour,  in  Gilt^ur-street. 

1728,  Oct.  16.  New  York  (rMcMe,  printed  and 
published  in  New  York,  by  William  Bradford. 

1728.  Tlte  Literary  Journal. 

1728.  The  Touchstone. 

1728.  The  Weekly  Medley. 

1728.  Faulkner'i  Journal,  printed  and  pub- 
lished daily,  by  George  Faulkner,  Dublin.*  It 
was  truly  Hibernian  in  the  blundering  simplicity 
of  its  sUle  and  t^giaphy.  It  is  said,  on  its 
afterwards  felling  into  otner  hands,  to  hare  been 
conducted  with  great  abiUtjr  and  spirit. 

1729,  Jan.  19.  Died,  William  Conorbte, 
of  whom  Voltaire  says,  "  He  raised  tlie  glory  of 
comedy  to  a  greater  height  than  any  English 
writer  bdfore,  or  since  his  time.  He  wrote  only 
a  few  plays,  but  they  are  the  best  of  the  kind." 
And  Dennis,  speaking  of  Congrere,  says,  "  he 
quitted  the  stage  early,  and  comedy  left  it  with 
him."  Hewasbomat Bardsey , in Stafforddiire, 
Feb.  10, 1769,  and  educated  at  Trini^  coU^, 
Dublin.  While  studying  law  in  the  Temple,  in 
London,  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty^one  produced  his  first  play 
called  the  Old  Bachelor,  which  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. Lord  Halifox  made  him  a  commissioner 
for  licensing  hackney  coaches,  and  other  em- 
ployments, which  yielded  him  £1200  a^^year. 
About  1695,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Collier,  respecting  the  immorality  of  his  plays, 
in  which  Congrere  was  completely  foiled,  and 
in  consequence  ceased  dramatic  authorship. 

1729,  March.  Died,  Mr.  Holland,  advo- 
cate, and  proprietor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
Srinted  by  Thomas  Ruddiman.  At  this  time 
le  whole  property  of  the  Mercury  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Ruddiman,  which  from  No.  1396, 
was  printed  for  and  by  Thomas  and  Walter 
Ruduman,  and  sold  at  the  shop  of  Alexander 
Symmen,  bookseller,  in  the  Parliament  square. 
In  this  manner  did  the  proprietorship  of  the 
paper  pass  into  the  family  of  Ruddiman,  with 
whom  it  continued,  though  under  various  modi- 
fications, UU  May,  1772. 


*  Mr.  MoBKAV,  bookaeller,  DobUn. — He  la  a  middling 
sqaat  man  tliat  Iotm  to  live  well,  and  hai  a  sponae  who 
ooderstandi  preparing:  rood  things  a«  well  ai  (he  beat  lady 
in  Ireland.  He  hai  a  hole  In  his  noae,  ooeaaloned  by  a 
bnaa  pin  In  his  none'B  waiatooat,  wblch  luqipened  to  run 
in  it,  and  for  want  at  a  akilAd  hand  to  dioa  it,  the  hole 
nmidna  to  this  dav,  and  yet  without  dlaflsorlug  hia  face. 
He  invited  me  to  nla  lunue  when  I  made  my  auction  In 
Dublin,  and  when  I  came  gave  me  a  hauty  welcome.  I 
found  Mr.  Norman  an  excellent  floiiat,  and  he  haa  this 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  whatever  he  haa  In  his  garden  la 
the  moat  ezcdlent  of  Ita  Und.  He  la  a  very  grave  hcmeat 
man,  underatanda  hia  tiade  extnordinary  well,  and  haa 
the  honour  to  have  been  master  of  the  bookidlen  com- 
pany in  Dublin.— J>iaitm. 


1729,  March  12.  The  Dtmeiad  wt 
to  George  II.  and  his  queen  (who  bad  befine 
been  pleased  to  read  it)  at  St.  Jainesi's,*bj  the 
right  honourable  sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  some  . 
days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken  and  ! 
circulated  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
On  the  day  the  book  was  on  sale,  a  crowd  al 
authors  besieged  the  shop  of  Bernard  Untot,  the  ■■ 
bookseller ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats,  of  law, 
and  battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  all  em. 
ployed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the  Dumeiad; 
on  the  other  side,  the  bo<»sellers  and  hawken 
made  as  ^;reat  efforts  to  procnie  it  The  dnnea  ^ 
(for  by  this  name  they  were  called)  held  weddr 
clubs  to  consult  about  hostilities  against  tlw 
author;  one  denounced  him  as  the  Kieatest 
enemy  the  government  had ;  and  others  bionght 
his  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in  effigy* 
Some  false  editions  of  the  book,  having  an  owl 
in  their  frontispiece  ;  the  true  one,  to  d&Uuguiat 
it,  fixed  in  its  stMul  an  ass  laden  with  antbow 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed 
with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition,  in  8to.  re- 
turned for  distinction  to  the  owl  again.  Henee 
arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against  bodk- 
sellers,  and  advertisements  against  adTeitise- 
ments  ;  some  recommending  the  edition  of  the 
owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass  ;  by  whiA 
names  they  came  to  be  distinguished.  The  last 
complete  edition  of  the  Duneiad  did  not  a|rpeu 
till  1643.    The  first  edition  sold  for  sixpence. 

1729,  June  19.  Robert  Knell,  compositor, 
and  John  Clark,  pressman,  of  Mist's  Weekly 
Journal,  were  set  in  the  pillory  for  working  that 
paper  of  the  24th  of  August,  1728.  The  follow- 
ing epigram  appeared  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
whig  government  towaras  the  press  : 

ON  TBI  LIBKRTT  OF  THE  PRKSS. 

In  Kood  Queen  Anna's  days,  when  torlea  reign'd. 

And  the  Just  liberty  of  the  press  lestraln'd. 

Sad  wliigs  eomplaln'd  in  doleful  notes  and  aundfy, 

O  LiBSRTT  I   O  VlRTTTS  !   O   HT  CouKTRV  1 

But  when  themselves  had  reacb'd  the  days  of  Kisux, 
lliey  chsng'd  their  ptindples  as  well  as  place; 
TioTa  messengers  secure  no  printer  lies. 
They  take  compoeitois,  pressmen,  devils,  flies : 
What  means  this  chsnge  ?  tiie  aum  of  mH  the  stories, 
Tories  depiest  are  whlgs,  and  whigs  In  power  are  tones. 

1729.  William  Bowver  printed  two  large 
editions  in  4to.  (10,500)  of  P<dly,  an  opera; 
being  the  second  part  of  7%«  Begyat't  Open. 
Written  by  Mr.  Gay.  With  the  songs  and 
basses  engraved  on  copper-plates. 

The  following  paragmph  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Pott  of  April  10,  1729.  "  Yesterday 
two  illegal,  &lse,  and  spurious  editions  tf 
Polly,  an  Opera ;  being  the  Second  P»t  of  the 
Beggar't  Opera,  were  published ;  the  one  in  8vo. 
wiUiout  the  music,  printed  for  Jefiery  Walker, 
in  the  Strand,  the  other  in  8vo.  with  the  music 
at  the  end,  printed  for  J.  Thomson.  This  is  to 
advertise  all  booksellers,  printers,  publishers, 
hawkeis,  &c.  not  to  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold, 


•  The  CuigeU ;  or,  a  CraMne  Lecture  to  Me  aMmtf 
the  Bmeiad.    By  Hercnlu*  Vinegar,  Esq.    Londua,  17a. 
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any  of  the  laid  edltiona,  the  sole  propertT  of  the 
said  book  being  accordingr  to  act  of  parliament 
veste<f  in  the  author,  for  vhom  the  book  is 
printed  with  the  music  in  copper-plates  in 
quarto.  Prosecutions  with  the  utmost  severity 
will  be  put  in  execution  against  any  one  who 
shall  presume  to  sell  any  of  the  aforesaid  illegal 
spurious  editions." 

1729.  The  library  of  sir  Richard  Gibbs,  knt, 
of  Great  Waltham,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
was  sold  by  auction,  by  T.  Green,  Spring-gar- 
dens, bookseller,  with  fixed  prieet :  qu.  if  not 
the  earliat.  Prices  were  at  first  fixed  in  the 
first  leaf  of  each  book ;  afterwards,  as  at  present, 
transcribed  ftom  thence  with  the  printed  cato^ 
logue,  where  some  books,  however,  of  g;reat 
viUue,  are  left  without  price.* 

1729,  Sept.  29.  Died,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
a  celebrated  writer,  of  whom  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  "  as  long  as  elegant  literature  shall  be 
cultivated  in  this  country,  the  name  of  Steele 
will  always  have  a  respectable  portion  of  esteem 
and  praise.  Whether  we  consider  his  polished 
diction,  his  acuteness  in  controversy,  or  the  variety 
and  depth  of  his  observation  ;  his  claims  to  our 
esteem  are  so  strong,  that  it  seems  probable  they 
will  be  the  more  rraidily  acknowledged,  the  far- 
ther our  advances  in  refinement  shaJl  incline  us 
to  examine  them."  He  was  a  native  of  Dublin, 
where  his  father  was  a  barrister.  He  obtained 
on  ensigncy  in  the  guards,  and  wrote  his  first 


*  The  eaiUcst  known  ale  of  book*  bj  auction  la  thli 
GOOntiyoatof  Lundon,  la  the  following:  :—"i<  Cntaiogut 
o/ekotct  Baokt,  comisttng  of  Dieinltji,  Law,  Hittorf,  4v. 
tctk  <•  EnglUk  cndLahin  will  be  sold  by  ■lactlon  at  Mr. 
Bdwaid  Fawlett's  hooae,  bookseller,  in  GranUiam.  on 
Wednesday  the  4th  day  of  AiKQst,  lOef.  life  catalogues 
ate  dlstTibnted  gntit  at  Mr.  Yates's,  in  Dnck-lane,  Lon- 
don, and  at  the  said  Mr.  Fawlett's,  at  Grantham."— This 
eatalag;ne,  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest  recollected, 
began  witfa  the  following  address  to  the  readers :  "  Oen- 
tlemen,  I  doabt  not  bat  most  are  sensible,  that  throngh 
the  booksellers^  can  In  collecting  choice  books,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  sale  by  way  of  auction,  many  are  not  only 
ftambhed  witb  what  ttiey  desire,  at  easy  rates,  but  save 
tbemselTea  mnch  trouble  In  a  tedions  and  fhdtless  scarab 
after  books,  wUdi  are  not  always  to  be  found  In  book- 
sellers' shops.  And  though  the  books  In  this  catalogue 
bave  suflfered  much  Aom  the  nnskilAxlness  of  its  taker  j 
yetthecoiioos  peruser  will  find  a  great  number  of  scarce 
and  choica  books  on  all  subiects.  Great  indeed  has  the 
care  been  lA  fdnUhing  this  auction,  that  the  bookseller 
might  iind  encouragement  in  obliging  those  gentlemen 
whose  stady  it  is  to  render  our  nation  as  lUnstilous  for 
nen  of  learning  as  any  in  the  world." 

The  conditions  of  tbe  sale  are  these:  I.  That  he  Who 
bids  most  Is  the  buyer:  and  If  any  difference  arise  wUch 
the  company  cannot  decide,  then  the  book  or  books  shall 
be  exposed  to  sale  again.  II.  That  all  the  books  In  flils 
catalngne,  not  otherwise  expressed,  are  (for  ought  we 
know)  pofect  i  but  If  any  of  them  appear  to  be  otherwise 
ietan  uiey  are  taken  away,  the  buyer  shall  hare  his 
choice  of  taking  or  leaving  them.  IIL  That  the  money 
for  the  books  so  bou^t,  be  paid  within  one  week  after  the 
sale  be  ended,  at  the  place  where  they  are  SOU:  whoe, 
upon  payment  thereof,  the  books  shall  be  delivered. — The 
sale  will  begin  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  eonttnue  tiU 
fwtbH;  and  ftom  two  In  the  afternoon  till  eight.  Tbe 
books  to  be  seen  two  days  before  the  sale  begins. 

Of  Ur.  Yates,  associated  above,  John,Dunton  says,  "  He 
has  met  with  losses  as  well  as  myself;  yet,  when  his  stan 
were  the  most  nnkind,  he  was  still  as  honest  as  ever  J  and 
being  always  just  in  Us  dealings,  he  now,  like  the  sun 
Oast  come  ftom  behind  a  dood)  shines  brighter  and  ftdrer 
than  ever— some  men  are  only  Just  whilst  the  world 
smiles )  but  when  it  ftowns,  they  act  such  little  tricks,  as 
renders  their  virtues  suspected  ;  but  Yates  ever  preserved 
Ms  Integrity,  and  la  the  lame  good  man,  tmdec  all  events. 


work,  entitled  th^  Christian  Hero,  for  which  lord 
Cutts  procured  him  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  fusileers.  In  1703  appeared  his  comedy  of 
the  Funeral ;  or.  Grief  a  la  Mode,  which  had 
great  success.  This  play  was  followed  by  the 
Lying  Loten,  for  which  Lintot,  the  bookseller, 
gave  him  £21  10».  The  Tender  Husband  and 
the  Conscious  Lovers  succeeded.  Thecommence- 
meut  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,* 
has  already  been  noticed,  and  the  reputation  he 
acquired  by  th^  and  other  writings,  procured 
him  sevenu  lucrative  situations  under  govern- 
ment, and  a  seat  in  parliament.  On  the  accesdon 
of  George  I.  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  stiu>les 
at  Hampton  cour^  and  governor  of  the  royal 
company  of  comedians.  HediedatLlangnnnor, 
in  Caermarthenshire.  "  There  was  a  great  simi- 
litude," observes  lady  Mary  Montagu, "  between 
the  character  of  Heniy  Fielding  and  sir  Richard 
Steele.f  They  both  agreed  in  wanting  money,  in 
spite  of  all  their  friends,  and  would  have  wanted 
it,  if  their  hereditary  lands  had  been  as  extensive 
as  their  imaginations  ;  yet  each  of  them  was  so 
formed  for  happiness,  it  is  pity  he  was  not  im- 
mortal." John  Nichols,  esq.  to  whom  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Steele  owe  many  obligations, 
presented  to  the  company  of  stationers  a  good 
portrait  of  this  eminent  writer.  This  picture 
exhibits  a  large  man  inclined  to  corpulency,  with 
handsome  dark  eyes  and  brows,  with  a  velvet  cap 
on  his  head,  and  his  collar  open. 

1729,  Feb.  27.  The  Knight  Errant,  No.  I. 

1729,  AprUb.  Fog's  Weekly  Jowmal,  No.  28. 
This  paper  was  written  in  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  became  so  popular  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  published  for  nearly  eight  years. 

1739.  The  WaUtford  Flying  Post,  containing 
"  the  most  material  news  both  foreign  and  do- 


*  Steele's  e^eiu*  in  his  periodical  publicattona,  saya 
Dr.  Birch,  was  very  considerable  i  and  laudable  as  his 
views  certainly  were,  his  anxlllaries,  in  general,  did  not 
assist  him  gniii.  Of  this  eipoue,  from  which  Ids  genina 
might  well  have  exempted  him,  and  to  which  his  indo- 
lence only,  and  his  ftahionable  lUb  subjected  him,  it  is 
now  impoasible  to  state  with  precision  to  the  full  amount 
It  may,  however,  enable  the  curious  to  form  some  esti- 
mate to  inform  Uiem,  and  on  filial  authority,  that  ^e 
celebrated  bishop  Berkeley  had  one  guinea  and  a  dinner 
with  Steele,  for  every  paper  of  his  nxnposing  pnbllahed  la 
the  Ouardtan. 

t  Mr.  SAifnL  BraiNT,  senior,  thrives  much  in  trade, 
and  is  punctual  and  honeat.  He  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  several  engagements.  He  printed  Mr.  Fox,  0/  Time, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  sit  (ike  SoeroaMiif,  and  was  engaged  the 
same  way  for  Mr.  Steele,  and  other  eminent  anthora  1  so 
that  it  Is  easy  to  know  what  success  he  has  had  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  BraiiTT,  Junior.— His  worthy  father  is  character- 
ised above.  Mr.  John  Sprint  does  paMzare,  he  baa  a 
ready  wit,  a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  and  is  owner  at 
as  mnch  generosity  as  any  man  of  the  trade  j  there  is  an 
bumble  sweetnees  in  all  his  actions,  and  to  render  bim  the 
mora  agreeable,  this  braoe  amii  of  his  has  tbe  happlneas  to 
live  in  a  very  beautifU  tenemaU,  and  it  had  been  pity  it 
should  have  lived  In  any  other.  In  a  word  (If  I  have  a 
right  notion  of  John  Sprinb)  he  Is  Sie  handsomest  man  In 
the  stattonenT  company,  and  may  without  compliment  be 
called  "a  very  accomplished  booksetter."  His  father  find- 
ing him  a  sober  religious  person,  has  made  him  apartncar 
in  his  trade,  and  thqr  are  now  reprinting  Quee  great  and 
useful  books,  entitled  the  Hittoiy  of  tike  BiUe,  with  eute  1 
Le  Onmd  Bodf  of  PMtosojgte,  and  QwUKam'e  HenMrf, 
with  great  improvemants.— f>im<aii. 

4  I. 
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fBeetic."  It  was  printed  on  a  sheet  of  common 
writing  paper,  the  head  ornamented  with  the 
royal  anns,  and  those  of  the  city  of  Waterford. 
The  price  was  a  halfpenny,  or  a  shilling  per 
quarter — ^being  published  twice  a  week. 

1729.  The  Gtaigow  Journal.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  Scottish  newspapers,  published  at  that 
early  period,  which  have  existed  to  the  present 
day. 

1730.  Peter  Vander  AA,  an  eminent  book- 
seller, who  was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1661.  Nearly 
all  the  early  publishers  and  printers  possessed 
considerable  literary  attainments,  of  which  a 
very  striking  example  occurs  in  this  distinguished 
bookseller,  who,  in  point  of  industiy,  at  least, 
surpassed  aU  his  predecessors.  He  had  a  large 
printing-oflBce,  was  eminent  as  a  map  engraver 
and  geographer,  and  besides  managmg  a  very 
extensive  booksellrngbusiness,  contrived  in  less 
than  half  a  century  to  complete  nearly  one  hun- 
dred folio  volumes.  His  principal  work  is  A 
Gallery  of  the  World,  in  sixty-six  volumes, 
which  he  completed  a  short  time  prior  to  his 
death,  in  this  year. 

1730.  Eleazar  Phillips,  of  Boston,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  liberal  offer  made  1^  govenunent, 
erected  the  first  printing  press  in  Chailestown,  a 
beauUful  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  in  North  America,  and,  except 
in  the  city,  there  was  no  printing  throughout  the 
whole  province,  previous  to  the  revolution. 

1730.  An  enterprising  bookseller  in  Boston 
having  petitioned  for  and  received  some  aid  from 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  erected  the  first 
paper  mill  in  that  colony. 

1730.  David  Harry,  a  printer  of  Philadel- 
phia, introduced  the  art  into  Bridgetown,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  newspaper,  the  Barbadoei  Gazette, 
began  to  be  published.  "Eeimer's  business,"  says 
Dr.  Franklin, "  diminishing  every  day,  he  was  at 
last  forced  to  sell  his  stock  to  satisfy  his  credi- 
tors, and  he  betook  himself  to  Barbadoes,  where 
be  lived  for  some  time  in  a  very  impoverished 
state.  His  apprentice,  David  Harry,  whom  I 
had  instructea  while  I  worked  wiu  Keimer, 
having  bought  his  materials,  succeeded  in  the 
business.  I  was  apprehensive,  at  first,  of  finding 
in  Harry  a  powerful  competitor,  as  he  was  allied 
to  an  opulent  and  respectable  familv,  I  there- 
fore proposed  a  partnership,  which,  nappily  for 
me,  he  rejected  with  disdain.  He  was  extremely 
prond,  thought  himself  a  fine  gentleman,  lived 
extravagantly,  and  pursued  amusements  which 
suffered  him  to  be  scarcely  ever  at  home ;  in  con- 
sequence he  became  in  debt,  neglected  his  busi- 
ness, and  business  neglected  him.  Finding  in  a 
short  time  nothing  to  do  in  the  country,  he  fol- 
lowed Keimer  to  Barbadoes,  carrying  his  print- 
ing materials  with  him.  There  the  apprentice 
employed  his  old  masteras  a  journeyman.  They 
were  continually  quarrelling;  and  Harry,  still 
getting  in  debt,  was  obliged  at  last  to  sell  his 
press  and  types,  and  to  return  to  his  old  occupa- 
tion of  husoaniby  in  Pennsylvania.  The  person 
who  purchased  them  employed  Keimer  to  manage 


the  business,  but  be  died  a  few  years  afker.  He 
was  a  strange  animal,  ignorant  of  the  connui 
modes  of  life,  apt  to  oppose  witli  rudeness  gan- 
rally  received  opinions,  an  enthusiast  in  cenui 
points  of  religion,  disgustingly  unclean  io  his 
person,  and  was  merely  a  compositor,  bdn;; 
wholly  incapable  of  working  at  press.  He  bad 
been  one  of  the  French  prophets,  and  knew  hot 
to  imitate  their  supernatural  agitations.  He 
professed  no  particular  religion,  but  a!Uttle  npai 
all  occa^ons.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  tlie 
world,  and  a  great  knave  at  heart." 

1730,  Peb.38.  Weekly  Medley.  The  folloiiii^ 
notice  appears  in  this  paper,  "  A  gentleman  bat 
brought  over  the  first  volume  in  manuscript  of 
the  History  of  Ckarlet  XII.  King  of  SmJta, 
written  in  French,  by  the  celebrated  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, author  of  the  Henriade.  We  hear  that  it 
is  not  allowed  to  be  printed  in  France,  because  of 
the  many  fine  strokes  upon  liberty  interqieised 
in  different  parts  of  it." 

1730,  June  5.  In  the  WeMy  Newt  of  tiiii 
date  is  the  following  advertisement: — ^"Mr. 
Woolston's  second  part  of  his  defence  of  lii! 
Ditamnet  of  Miraclei,  just  published,  h» 
given  such  offence  to  the  clei^,  that  theycu. 
not  bear  the  sight  of  him.  Thereupon  be  «as 
desired  to  forbear  coming  to  the  chapter  house; 
or  they  who  resort  thither  would  leave  the  hoose." 

1730,  Sept.  27.  Died,  Lawrence  Eosden,  u 
English  poet  of  some  eminence,  who  was  bom 
in  Yorksnire,  and  educated  at  Trini^  college, 
Cambridge,  after  which  he  took  orders,  and  vas 
for  a  considerable  period  chaplain  to  Bicbanl, 
lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.  His  first  patroD  vns 
lord  Halifax,  w-hose  poem  On  the  Battle  of  lit 
Boyne  Eusden  translated  into  Ladn.  He  vas 
also  esteemed  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  on 
whose  marriage  with  lady  Henrietta  Godolpbbi 
he  wrote  an  Mpithtdamiitm,  for  which,  upon  the 
death  of  Rowe,  he  was  by  his  grace  prefened 
in  1718  to  the  laureateship.  He  had  sevenl 
enemies,  and,  among  others,  Pope,  who  put  bin 
into  his  Dunciad ;  though  we  do  not  know  what 
provocation  he  gave  to  any  of  them,  unices  bj 
being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  poet-huiresle. 
Eusden  died  at  the  rectory  of  Conmgsbj,  in 
Lancashire.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  laureate- 
ship  by  CoUey  Cibber,  a  good  comic  dramatist, 
but  a  wretched  poet.  This  was  the  fifth  if- 
pointment  in  which  party  politics  had  diieotd 
the  royal  choice  to  the  neglect  of  real  merit. 

1730,  Jan.  8.  Memoirt  of  the  Society  ofQnA- 
street.  This  is  a  paper  of  considerable  vit  and 
humour,  in  ridicule  of  the  host  of  bad  wtiieis 
which  at  that  time  infested  the  republic  of 
letters.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  had  previous!/ 
figured  in  the  Dtmciad,  but  are  here  tarn 
minutely  held  up  to  public  contempt  The  pro- 
ductions of  Eusden,  Cibber,  Concanen,  Cnri/, 
Dennis,  Henley,  Ralph,  Amall,  Theobald,  Wel- 
sted,  &c.,  &c.,  are  exposed  with  wholesome 
severi^,  and  in  a  strain  of  the  most  keen  Bod 
sarcastic  irony.  The  principal  writeis  of  these 
satirical  effusions  were.  Dr.  Richard  Rnssel,  a 
physician,  and  the  author  of  a  TVestue  os  S" 
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Wiateri  aud  Dr.  John  Martyn.    Their  aigna- 
tuxes  are  Bmrim  and  JfonMu.    To  the  Memoin 
of  the  Soeiehf  of  Grub-Mreet  the  literaiy  world 
is  gieatly  inctebted ;  for,  in  fust,  to  this  publics^ 
turn  we  owe  the  Gtntlemtat,'*  Magaxine.    The 
Bfeimmn  "meeting  with  enooaragement,"  says 
air  John  HawUns,  "  Care  projectM  an  improve- 
ment thereon  in  a  pamphlet  of  lus  own ;  and  in 
the  following  year  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
number  of  Uie  CrouUman^t  Magazme,  with  a 
notification,  that  the  same  would  be  continued 
monthly ;  incurring  thereby  a  charge  of  plagiar- 
iam,  wmoh,  as  he  is  said  to  have  confessed  it,  we 
may  suppose  he  did  not  lool  upon  as  crimiiud." 
1730,  J%d.y  3.   Tke  SpecJatut,  No.  1.  By 
Mr.  Concanen.*  This  paper  procuied  its  author 
no  reputation,  and  not  much  pecuniary  profit 
The  expenses  of  printing  were  defita7ed  by  sub- 
scription ;  but  the  sulwiriben  had  reason  to 
complain  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  republi- 
cation of  the  Briti^  and  London  JounuUt.    In 
these  pi^teis,  and  die  Speculatitt,  he  was,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  annotator  on  Pope, 
"  the  author  of  several  dull  and  dead  scurrilities," 
and,  by  abusing  the  poet  and  his  friend  Boling- 
broke,  obtained  an  introduction  into  the  Duneiad. 
1730,  Dee.  23.  WMiwortKt  Manehater  Ga- 
zette, printrd  and  puUished  bv  H.  Whitworth. 
In  1737  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Wanehei- 
ter  Magaxme,  and  o(mtinnedabove  twenty  years. 
1730,  Feb.  21-24.  (Edipui,  or  Poitman  re- 
mounted. 

1730,  April  19.  Tke  Weekly  Regiiter,  No.  I. 

1730,  Dec.  15.  Ute  Hyp  Doctor,  by  sir  Isaac 
Ratcliffe,  of  Elbow-kme,  No.  1.  This  was  the 
production  of  John  Henley,  in  support  of  the 
administration  (rf  sir  Robert  Walpole. 

1731,  Jan.  The  Oentleman't  Magazine.  This 
periodical  miscellany  was  commenced  by  Edward 
Cave,  printer,  St.  John's-gate,  Clerkenwell,  who, 
as  the  inscription  beneath  his  portrait  states,  was 

"llie  lint  Inventor  of  the  monthly  magazinn  j 
Tin  invention  >U  admired  I  and  euh  how  he 
Td  be  the  Inventor  mined.'' 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  b^;inning  it  was, 
to  form  a  collection  or  magazine  of  the  essays, 
intelHgenoe,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  "  two 
hundred  half  sheets  per  month," '  which  the 
London  press  was  then  calcuhtted  to  throw  off, 
besides  "  written  accounts,"  and  about  as  many 
more  half  sheets  printed  "  elsewhere  in  the  three 
kingdoms."  When  Cave  formed  the  pnject  of 
his  magazine,  he  was  fair  from  expecting  the 
success  which  he  found ;  and  others  had  so  little 

fiiospect  of  its  consequence,  that  though  he  had 
or  several  years  talked  of  his  plan  among  printers 
and  booksellers,  none  of  them  thought  it  worth 


I 


*  Matthew  Concanen  waa  a  native  at  Ireland,  and  bred 
to  the  law,  bat  not  soceeedlng  in  thia  line,  he  tnmed  his 
attentiao  to  politics,  enliating  himself  nnder  the  banners 
of  the  administTation  in  Xbe  BrUM  and  London  Jornitalt. 
fir  the  interest  of  the  dnlie  of  Newcastle,  he  ifBs  appointed 
attocnev-geneial  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  post  which  lie 
filled  for  seventeen  years  with  anUemlahed  integrity,  and 
unlTersal  esteem  of  the  inhabitHnts.  He  returned  to 
London  in  December,  1748,  with  an  ample  fortune  hononr- 
ably  acquired,  and  died  January  9S,  I74g.  His  poems, 
and  his  play  of  Wa/ord  Weill,  have  merit.— i7ra<re. 


the  trial.  That  they  were  not  restrained  by  their 
virtue  £rom  the  execution  of  another  man's  de- 
sign, was  sufficiently  apparent  as  soon  as  that 
doign  b^ian  to  be  gaiioal ;  for  in  a  few  yean  a 
multitade  of  magaginea  aioae,  and  peiiahed: 
only  the  London  Magazine,  supported  by  a 
powerfiil  association  of  booksellers,  and  circn* 
uUed  with  all  the  art,  and  all  the  cunning  oi 
trade,  exempted  itself  bam  the  general  fate  of 
Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  uongh  not  an 
eoual,  yet  a  considerable  sale.  "  The  invention 
01  this  new  species  of  publication,"  saya  Dr. 
Kippis, "  may  DC  considered  as  somclhing  of  an 
epocna  in  the  literary  histoiv  of  diis  country. 
The  periodical  publications  before  that  time  were 
almost  wholly  confined  to  political  transactions, 
and  to  foreign  and  domestic  occurrences;  but  the 
magazines  have  opened  a  tray  for  every  kind  of 
enquiry  and  information.  The  intelligence  and 
discussion  contained  in  them  are  very  extensive 
and  various ;  and  thCT  have  been  the  means  of 
diffiising  a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the 
nation ;  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  hath  enlarged 
the  public  understanding.  Ituny  young  authors, 
who  have  afterwards  risen  to  future  eminence  ill 
the  literary  world,  have  here  made  their  first 
attempts  in  composition.  Here,  too,  are  pe> 
served  a  multitude  of  curious  and  useiid  hmts, 
observations,  and  facts,  whidi  otherwise  might 
have  never  appeared ;  or,  if  they  had  appeared  in 
a  more  evanescent  form,  woiud  have  incurred 
the  danger  of  being  lost  If  it  were  not  an  in- 
vidious task,  the  history  of  them  would  be  no 
incurious  or  unentertainmg  subject  The  maga>- 
zines  that  unite  utility  with  entertainment  are 
undoubtedly  preferable  to  those  (if  there  have 
been  any  such)  which  have  onlv  a  view  to  idle 
and  frivolous  amusement"  With  the  pros]^- 
rity  of  his  magazine,  Mr.  Cave  began  to  aspire 
to  popularity ;  and,  being  a  greater  lover  of 
poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  sometimes  offered 
subjects  for  poems,  and  proposed  prizes  for  the 
best  performances.  The  first  prize  was  £60,  for 
which,  being  but  newly  acquamted  with  wealth, 
and  thinking  the  influence  of  £50  extremely 

nt,  he  expected  the  first  authors  of  the  kiiw- 
to  appear  as  competitors ;  and  offered  ma 
aUotment  of  the  prize  to  the  uni verities.*  But, 
when  the  time  came,  no  name  was  seen  among 
the  writers  that  liad  been  ever  seen  before;  the 
tmiveisities  and  several  private  men  rejected  the 
province  of  assigning  tne  prize.f  At  all  this 
Mr.  Cave  wond^ed  for  a  while ;  bat  his  natural 
judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  as  of 
many  other  prejudices  and  errors.    Nor  have 


*  On  the  IwMa^on  ef  the  Sj)igr<mmatiMtt  wutie  if  Mr. 
Cttoe,  fke printer  o/the  Oemtlemtm'i  Xagairiiu,  17SI. 

The  psahniat  toa  Cme  tor  lefttge  fled. 
And  vagrants  followed  him  Ibr  want  of  hiead ; 
Ye  happy  bards  I  would  yon  wttli  plenty  dwell. 
Ely  to  that  best  of  Cuea  in  ClerkemoeU. 

t  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortlnicr 
and  Dr.  Birch ;  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  magazine  for  the  year  173IS, 
v(d.  vi.  p.  S9. 
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many  men  been  seen  nlwd  by  aooident  or  in- 
dustry to  sndden  riches,  that  r^ned  less  of  the 
meaimeas  of  theii  fonneT  state.  In  a  oonreiM- 
tion  with  Boswdl,  Dr.  Johnson  said, "  his  friend 
Edward  Cave  used  to  sell  10,000  of  the  Gmtie- 
mtn'i  Magazhu  ;  jet  snoh  was  then  his  minute 
attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not 
anffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  name 
a- particular  person  who  he  heard  had  talked  of 
leaving  off  ihe  magazine,  and  would  say,'  let  us 
have  something  good  next  month!'"  Care's 
attention  to  the  magazine  may  indeed  truly  be 
termed  unremitting ;  for,  as  Johnson  observed 
to  Boawell,  "  he  scarcely  ever  looked  out  of  the 
window  but  with  a  view  to  its  improvement" 

1731,  Feb.  15.  Their  majesties,  George  II. 
and  the  queen,  being  desirous  of  seeing  **  the 
noble  art  of  printing,''  a  printinr-press  and  cases 
were  put  up  in  St  James's  palace  on  this  day. 
The  auke  of  York  composed  a  small  book  of  lus 
own  writing,  called  the  Laws  of  Dodge-Hare, 
under  the  erection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer. 

1731.  The  Weekly  Rekeartal  was  set  on  foot 
at  Boston  by  the  famous  Jeremy  Gridley,  after- 
wards attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
then  a  young  lawyer  of  brilliant  promise.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  wearied  of  the  work,  n 
which  he  had  expended  much  classical  lore,  and 
the  labour  of  weekly  essays  full  of  sense  and 
entertainment;  and  it  went  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Fleet,  an  EngHshman  by  birth,  and  a 
printer  by  trade,  who  had  brought  himself  into 
trouble  in  London  by  his  antipathy  to  the  high 
church  party,  manifested  in  a  studied  affront  to 
the  procession  in  honour  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  *  * 
Fleet  was  a  humorist — a  man  of  talent  and 
energy,  and  possesdng  uncommon  resources,  in 
his  mind  and  experience,  for  his  present  under- 
taking. His  satire  was  generally  good-natured, 
and  always  free  and  copious.  He  fully  pre- 
served the  latter  strain,  and  somewhat  abandoned 
the  former,  in  an  attack  on  Whitefield,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason  he  changed  the  name  of  the  Re- 
heanal,  aAer  printing  it  about  two  years,  to  that 
of  the  BoiUm  Evming  Pott.  This  he  continued 
thirteen  years  longer,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  much  the  best  paper  of 
its  time.  It  was  brought  down  by  his  two  sons 
to  the  month  of  the  Lraiington  battle. 

1731.  The  first  public  library  in  America  was 
established  at  Philadelphia,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Fifty  persons  at 
first  subscribed  forty  shillings  each,  and  agreed 
to  pay  ten  shillings  annually ;  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  it  became  so  valuable  and  important  as 
to  induce  the  proprietors  to  get  themselves  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter. 

1731.  Died,  Allinoton  Wilde,  printer,  in 
Aldersgate^street  His  daughter  Martha  was 
the  first  wife  of  Samuel  Richardson,  the  author 
of  Pamela,  Sec.    See  page  633  ante. 

1731,  April 24.  Died,  Daniel  Defoe,  author 
of  Robinson  Cnuoe,  and  other  celebrated  works, 
the  whole  of  which  were  the  mere  fabrications 
of  the  writer's  invention,  and  are  so  distinguished  | 


by  an  ah  of  natnre  and  tmtlL  Aat  h  Is 
imposaible  not  to  take  them  for  Kennine  ;  and 
the  vast  amount  of  his  literary  luonra  may  in 
some  degree  be  conceived  from  the  Ctct,  that  Ae 
list  of  hU  publications  given  by  Mr.  WiJaan,  Us 
bicwrag^er,  contains  no  fewer  than  two  handred 
and  ten  articles.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Foe, 
a  butcher,  in  the  parish  of  Cripplegate,  London, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1600.  In  168S 
he  kept  a  hosier's  shop  in  CorBhil],bntbeoiHimig 
a  bankrupt,  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  snb- 
sistence  ;  but  however  subordinate  and  compa- 
ratively humble  as  was  the  sphere  in  wUch  he 
moved,  and  exposed  as  he  was  from  his  circum- 
stances to  all  sorts  of  temptations,  bis  political 
career  was  distinguished  by  a  oonristencr,  a 
disinterestedness,  and  an  independence,  wfiieh 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  but  laxtdy  ex- 
emplified to  the  same  degree  by  those  occupying 
the  highest  stations  in  the  direction  of  natJonsl 
affairs.  His  principles,  which  were  those  of  the 
whigs,  repeatedly  drew  upon  him  obloquy,  dan- 
ger, persecution,  and  punishment,  boui  in  the 
diape  of  penonal  and  pecuniary  suffering,  and 
in  tAat  of  stigma  and  d^radation ;  but  nothing 
ever  scared  him  from  their  courageous  avowal 
and  maintenance.  The  injustice  he  met  with  on 
more  than  one  occasion  was  not  more  diockiog 
from  its  crudty  than  from  its  absordi^.  Con- 
formably to  the  fate  which  had  puisned  him 
through  life,  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over, although  the  end  and  consummation,  it 
may  be  said,  of  all  his  political  labours,  instead 
of  bringing  him'  honours  and  rewards,  consigned 
him  omy  to  neglect  and  poverty.  At  length,  he 
resolved  to  abandon  politics,  and  to  em^oy  his 
pen  for  the  future  on  less  ungrateful  themes. 
The  extraordinary  effect  of  this  detenniiuuion 
was  to  enable  him,  by  a  series  of  wprks  vrhich 
he  began  to  produce  aher  he  had  reached  neaiiy 
the  age  of  sixty,  to  eclipse  all  that  he  had  for- 
merly done,  and  to  secure  to  himself  a  fame 
which  has  extended  as  far  and  vrill  last  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Defoe  died 
in  his  native  parish,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  then 
called  Tindall's  bniying-ground.  He  leA  his 
widow,  and  a  large  family,  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances. His  youngest  dau^ter,  Sophia,  was 
married,  April  30,  1729,  to  Henry  Baker,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  who  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  Mr.  John  Parker,  bookseller,  Pkll  Mail. 
1731,  Jan.  I.    The  Kendal  Cotaranl,  No.  1. 

Srinted  and  published  by  Thomas  Cotton,  me- 
ium  4ta.  price  three  halfpence. 

1731.  TVie  Temj^ar. 

1731.  The  Corretpondent. 

1731.  The  Comedian  i  or,  PkUoiepkUml  En- 
quirer. The  author  of  this  work,  which  came  ont 
monthly,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  author  of  a 
trandation  of  Hesiod,  with  notes.  It  was  con- 
tinued but  for  eight  months,  and  then  expired, 
from  its  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
printing  and  paper.  Mr.  Cooke  obtained  a 
passport  to  the  Dimciad.  He  died,  in  distressed 
circumstances,  in  the  year  1750. 
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1733,  March  85.  The  printers  and  publishen 
if  Poffi  Journal  were  taken  into  custody  of  mes- 
lengen,  for  defaming  the  memory  of  the  late 
DDg  William. 

1732,  Afril  18.  Richard  Smith,  a  book- 
>inder,*  and  a  prisoner  for  debt  within  the  liber- 
ies of  the  king's  bench,  and  his  wife,  were  found 
langing  in  their  chamber  about  a  yard  distant 
rom  each  other,  and  in  the  kitchen  their  child, 
ibout  two  years  of  age,  was  found  in  a  cradle, 
hot  through  the  head.  They  were  all  neatly 
Iressed,  and  a  curtain  was  hanging  between  the 


•  John  DontonchaiBcterlzes  the  following  bookUnden, 
rlth  vbom  he  was  either  penonallj  known,  or  bad  denl- 
nga: 

"  Thoma*  Axa.— He  U  a  man  at  a  (leat  deal  at  wit  and 
loneetf.  In  any  controTeray,  I  wonld  aooner  choon  him 
or  an  arbitrator  than  any  man  I  know  In  the  wcrid.  He 
ras  my- chief  bookbinder  (or  ten  year*)  bat  honaat  Tom 
laa  met  with  loweai  yet  hli  character  1*  this :— no  man 
B  more  contented  with  his  little,  and  io  patient  nnder  his 
lisappointment ;  bat  notwlthstandlnf  his  loases  In  tnda, 

beUere  Mr.  Axe  wUl  cet  money  enoogli,  for  he  Is  not 
>Dly  a  good  blnd^'  bnt  sdls  books,  globes,  anctlona  j  and 
lis  hopiea  are  so  rong,  that  they  can  Insnlt  over  the 
(teatest  diaoo«rac«ment8  that  Ue  in  his  way  to  be  honestly 
ich." 

"Samdbi.  Bocrh.— He  was  a  man  of  a  gay  rambling 
amper,  bot  yery  Jast  to  those  that  employed  him.  Ha 
lad  bis  religion  to  choose,  wfaldi  was  a  gnat  grief  to  hla 
lions  wif^.  Boom  being  seized  with  a  dangeroas  fever, 
le  made  great  protertatlons  how  good  he  would  belfCkxl 
voold  please  to  raatora  him)  bA 

'  Hie  derll  was  sick,  tfaedeTllamoBkwoaMbSi 
The  dcTll  was  well,  the  dsTll  a  monk  was  he.' 

^fter  his  recoTcry,  he  tamed  prpfector,  and  Hien  plctare 
eller,  and  then  rake-hell )  and,  Ihearcame  at  last  to  an 
intimdy  end." 

"Mr.  Cox,  Sherbam-lane. — He  was  a  grave  thriving 
ilnder  for  thirty  yean  i  bat  Is  now  retired,  for  hS»  greater 
■fety.  He  Is  very  honest  I  and.  If  his  creditors  knew  him 
IS  well  as  I,  he  might '  whet  his  knife  at  the  counter  gate.' 
ie  ever  maintained  an  unspotted  fidelity  to  the  church  of 
Saglsnd ;  and  for  all  his  mlsfbrtone.  Is  a  bright  erample 
if  piety  and  strict  Justice.  Wherever  he  is,  I  beartUy  v^sh 
lim  well !  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  if  I  could  tell 
low.  If  it  were  bat  to  thau  Mm  forold  lavoars." 

"Mr.  Dakcsb.— He  was  formsriy  a  bookblader,  bat  Is 
low  a  noted  bookseller  In  Flee^stzeet  He  Is  an  honest 
nd  reservrd  man,  andapniAasedenemy  toprodteaUty ) 
le  thlaka  a  good  dlsii  of  meat  hMks  MU  as  weU  at  Ui  own 
able,  with  his  wUs  and  son,  aa  at  a  dty  taven.  Itis 
rue  after  dinner  he  can  diinkagooifAsaMAfo  (wrgrociMU 
uee»,  but  thinks  it  Is  an  odd  expression  of  his  loyalty  to 
<«tend  (as  some  in  soch  cases)  to  stand  by  her  with  life 
Ad  fortane  so  long  till  they  can  neither  go  nor  stir;  in  a 
rord,  Nat  Dancer  Is  a  very  sober  IndnsMous  man,  and 
ever  admlna  either  that  loyalty  or  hospitality  which 
eems  troubled  wlft  the  dropsy,  roaslsHng  In  notting  bat 
.  skin  itill  of  liqoor." 

"  Mr.  DOW1.ST.— His  fhce  Indeed  is  bat  roogh  cast )  bnt, 
'  he  Is  yet  nnmsrrled,  the  yooag  virgins  can  navet 
DOugh  admire  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper.  Ho- 
illlty  is  his  pecnllai  virtue,  and  Justice  and  Industry  have 

great  share  In  Us  diaractar.  He  is  also  a  kind  and  du- 
til  son  to  Us  aged  fiither.  He  published  for  me  the 
liMtorf  •/  tke  Atktitltn  Soeieif,  and  wss  aa  zealous  to 
bUge  me  as  any  bhider  in  London." 

■'Mr.  Girroao.— He  and  Mr.  Manhood  got  acquainted 
ith  me  at  the  same  time,  and  bound  to  my  shop  for 
■any  years.  Manhood's  cbsracter  you  had  before  i  and 
'UTord's  in  short  Is  tills:  he  is  a  downright  honest  Bngllsh- 
lan.  I  never  could  hear  that  he  was  of  any  disttngnish- 
ig  party,  but  still  owned  the  common  cause  of  religion 
nd  his  eonntry.  He  Is  a  very  ingenious  thriving  man  i 
ad,  without  affecting  pulse,  is  content  only  to  merit  it. 
[e  now  keeps  a  shop  in  Old  Bedlami  and  having  printed 
jveral  copies  that  have  sold  well,  he  will.  If  he  eontlnaea 
lIt  keeping,  get  a  lamptng  portion  forhlsdanghteia,  who 
te  modest  pictty  women,  and  very  serviceable  to  Urn  In 
Is  shop  and  trade." 

"  Mr.  Kmowlbs.— He  had  a  most  partlcnlar  respect  for 
ly  filend  Hanls,  sad  tat  that  raasan  I  cannot  bat  love 


man  and  woman;  a  pistol  loaded  lying  near 
him,  and  a  knife  by  her.  He  was  haji|;ed  with 
a  new  cord,  which  she  was  seen  to  twist  about 
the  day  before.  Two  letters  were  found  in  the 
room,  one  directed  to  Mr.  Brightrea,  their  land- 


hlm.  rr*  i^  ^w  l^ig^M^A^'f  ^""^  f*tffn*^rt  "*s"  tit  Mt  trartai 
and  bonnd  for  me  that  Hisforjr  of  Utmg  Mm,  and  Atlu- 
nbn  OraeU,  which  I  lately  dedicated  and  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  and  Duke  of  Ocnond  with  my  own 
hand.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  his  character  i  for  ha  was 
ever  careful  to  nreaerva  a  good  reputation,  but  more  ds- 
slrons  of  a  good  oonadenoei  and  for  thla  reason  he  asks 
his  own  heut,  and  not  other  men's  tongues, '  What  ha  is.* 
There  Is  downright  honesty  In  him;  and  I  heartily  wish 
he  may  ever  be  aa  ftee  from  censures,  as  he  is  Iran  de> 
serving  them." 

"  Mr.  MiTCHBi.1.,  in  Christopher  Alley.— He  was  a  fiiit 
rats  binder,  and  got  a  good  estate  with  a  clear  and  qalct 
conscience.  Ben  Alaop  and  he  were  Intimate  friends  and 
fsUow-traveHers  for  many  years,  and  was  wont  to  call  him 
•his  godly  Under,'  and  Mr.  Mitchell  deserved  It,  for  he 
kept  up  the  life  and  ajririt  of  rellgiao  In  himself  and  family, 
was  a  constant  hearer  of  Mr.  Ball,  and  had  a  strict  ragsnl 

«ift  f frf  ^^y^pHwiy  m^n^  ..^n'^t^t'ltil"^  "^  **'1?  '*li"«'li  r^  l^"glf'!lt 

to  the  dying  day." 

"  Mr.  BumoH.— lUs  grave  and  ancient  Under  was  i»- 
commended  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  printer,  for  a  cnrioos 
workman  and  a  very  honeat  man  j  and  so  I  found  him. 
He  did  not  bind  very  much  for  me,  but  wbat  he  did  was 
dona  to  a  nteefgr.  I  suppose  he  is  nearly  related  to  Mr. 
aimpaoa,  the  bookseller :  for  he  nearly  lasemblas  him  Urn 
sincerity,  diligence,  and  in  afbir  character.  And  the  same 
may  be  aald  (JhoDCSt  Dodglns,  Bratherton,  Hawkins,  and 
nqr  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Joseph  FooL" 

"  Mr.  Mahboou. — From  bookbinding  he  vrant  to  the 
Garter  CoSbe  House,  by  the  Royal  Xzchange,  and  I  hope 
ha  has  thrived  st  it.  He  was  a  very  obliging  binder,  and 
Itraded  vrithUmtUlI  wenttoBoaton.  Ueisatinaaon 
of  Qie  church  t  bn^  being  so  wise  as  to  nnderstand  the 
dlAirence  between  matters  doctrinal  and  ritual,  is  not  fet- 
tered with  superstltloas  scruples;  bnt  his  clear  and  free 
spirit  is  fbr  the  nnioD  of  ChilsUaos  Is  things  easentlBl  to 
Christianity." 

"  Mr.  SrasL. — I  may  caU  him  my  ocetuiofiaf  binder,  for 
when  I  met  with  a  nice  customer,  no  binding  would  serve 
him  but  Mr;  Steel's,  which  for  the  fineness  and  goodneaa 
cf  it  might  vie  nVh  the  Cambridge  binding  j  bat  as  cele- 
brated a  Undv  as  Sted  U,  he  Is  a  man  very  humUe  and 
lowly  In  his  own  eyes,  fhr  from  Insinuating  Us  ovm  praise^ 
and  very  rarely  speaks  of  himself  or  his  own  sctionsj  but 
never  of  other  business  with  contempt  or  disrespect)  yet, 
he  has  a  sodden  way  of  repartee,  very  agreeable  and  sar— 
prising,  but  every  way  inoflbnslve  within  the  rules  of 
virtue  and  religion." 

"  Calbs  Swimiiock. — Be  served  his apprenUoeaUp  wMi 
Richard  Janeway )  and,  being  an  active  irltty  man,  had 
he  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  reverend  father,  had  been  an 
eminent  christian.  But  he  feU  a  pwrin^  too  soon,  and 
met  a  she  clog  that  stack  fhster  to  him  than  usual.  Ha 
published  for  me  the  Ufe  mi  Death  of  that  gnat  puMot, 
WWioM  Lord  Ruaael ;  and,  had  he  not  by  working  at  un- 
der rates  turned  himself  out  cf  doors,  perhaps  he  had  rods 
out  the  storm  of  wiving.  Csieb  Swinnock  was  Uu  only 
man  that  oouU  ever  tempt  me  to  take  sheep's  leather  books 
at  Us.  the  hundred  1  and  upon  second  thought,  had  he  not 
broke  nine  pounds  In  my  debt,  I  should  have  thought  my- 
Klf  obliged  to  make  somereatitatlon,  eltber  to  Umseli;  or 
An  case  of  Us  death)  to  the  poor )  for  binders  have  a  r^U 
to  live  by  their  hard  labour.  But  they  that  tempt  ttiem  to 
work  for  rates  which  they  cannot  alford  (and  the  oaae  la 
the  same  vrith  respect  to  the  printers)  do,  as  It  were^ 
rob  the  binder  with  his  own  consent;  and  I  verily  think, 
vrithout  ratUution  such  shop-pads  can  never  be  saved. 
It  is  true,  the  case  between  Caleb  and  I  was  a  Utile  dUBv- 
ent)  fbr  the  aeiiing  Hdtf  squeezes  the  binder  sgalnst  his 
consent ;  but  Caleb  here  was  the  soI<  tempttr.  But  I  should 
not  lash  him  fbr  this  crime,  fbr  Caleb  has  flayed  himsdf 
with  his  own  wUpping ;  and  shice  his  stnUlng  into  the 
country,  Is  more  altered  with  repentance  than  with  age. 
But  I  shall  not  any  longer  aggravate  Calebs  IhnUa  or  my 
ovm;  for,  as  Oe  Foe  taUs  us, 

'  Confession  will  anticipate  reproach  I 
He  that  reviles  us  then,  reviles  too  modi, 
AH  satire  ceases  vrfaen  the  men  repent; 
Tls  cruelty  to  lash  the  penitent.' " 

nie  following  gentleman  seems  to  be  a  brother  of  the 
above,  of  whom  Duntoo  says— "Mr.  Osoaos  Swimmogz. 
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lord,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Brindley,  bookbiBder, 
New  Bond-street.  The  ooronei's  verdict  was 
gelf-moider,  and  wilful  murder  as  to  the  child. 
They  were  both  buried  in  the  cnws-way  near  the 
toinpike  at  Newington. 

1732,  Ang.  4.  Died,  Sam  del  Sesafb,  an  emi- 
nent stationer,  in  Bread-street,  London,  and  of 
whom  John  Dunton  thus  says: — Courtesy  and 
afiability  can  be  no  more  seyored  from  him  than 
life  fiom  his  soul — ^not  out  of  servile  popularity, 
but  of  a  native  gentleness  of  disposition  and  true 
eeneroeity  of  roirit.  He  married  Mr.  Meneal's 
daughter,  and  is  not  only  a  partner  with  him,  but 
has  the  chief  management  of  his  shop  and  trade. 
His  words  are  few  and  soft,  never  either  peremp- 
tory or  censorious ;  his  trading  is  discreet  and 
lionest;  he  looks  not  to  what  he  might  do,  but 
what  he  ought;  justice  is  his  first  g^de,  and  the 
second  law  of  his  actions  is  expedience.  In  a 
word,  he  is  a  wise  man,  a  true  fiiend,  a  Idnd 
husband,  and  Mr.  Meir^*  is  very  happy  in  his 
son  and  raitner,  Mr.  Samuel  Sheafe. 

1732.  The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in 
the  convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  de  Shoair : 
it  is  seated  on  a  steep  rock  upon  the  southern 
nde  of  the  Eesroan,  nearly  opposite  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Chonair,  in  Syria.  This  convent  is 
remarkable  for  containing  the  only  Arabic  print- 
ing establishment  which  has  toleiablT  succeeded 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire :  it  is  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and  was  erected 
by  Abdallah  ben  Zacher,  a  Melchite  priest  Ab- 
dallah  being  a  very  ingenious  artificer,  entirely 
formed  for  himself  the  types  and  other  materials, 
which  he  caused  to  be  carried  into  thismonastenr, 
of  which  his  own  brother  was  the  superior.  He 
opened  his  typographical  career  with  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  Pialmt,  in  a  neat  and  beautiful 
character,  which  purports  to  have  been  printed 
'  In  munasterio  S.  Johannis  Baptistte  in  monte 

Be  w(*  WD  to  theftmoat  Swfamock  ttmt  pnHUied  asvenl 
fmMaX  booki,  md  ma  mj  Mlow  mcentice  for  aome 
yMn.  Hmts  were  manjr  ezenvluy  Tmna  Uiat  abined 
very  telght  In  bli  Mven  yeu*  apinrentloeehlpi  he  had 
alnrndanoa  of  excellent  hnnumr)  he  thoaght  that  day  Inat 
In  wbleh  he  did  not  obUgej  he  waa  maater  of  hla  tnule, 
and  bad  hla  flither'i  Ubraiy  to  begin  the  world  with,  bat 
like  the  son  In  the  morning,  he  appeared  gaf  and  dandngi 
to  aet  in  a  dood )  he  waa  very  derout  in  &e  pclmltln  way 
of  (erring  God  ;  he  waa  never  wronght  up  to  any  Ugotry 
In  nnnecesiary  opinions.  Mr.  l^adinnt  was  his  tme 
Mend  in  all  bia  affliction,  and  shewed  it  parUcnlarly  In  bis 


"  Mr.  WooDWAXD.— He  was  related  to  Mr.  MitcheU, 
(whose  character  yoa  have  had  befbre.)  His  body  1b  UtUe, 
but  well  set,  his  hair  black  and  lank,  and,  take  him  alto- 
celiier,  John  Woodward  la  a  pretty  neat  agreeable  manj 
he  has  abont  him  all  the  tenderness  of  good  nature,  as 
wdl  as  all  the  softness  ot  friendship.  He  desired  my  coa- 
tom  aa  mnch  aa  any  bindar  I  know  in  London,  and  had  I 
not  been  pre-engaged,  bad  bound  all  my  ftdio  books,  as 
Ibr  that  small  dealing  I  had  with  him,  I  alwaya  fbund  it 
ponctnal,  lost,  and  impartial." 

•  "He  Is  a  fortonate  man,  being  one  of  those  that  drew 
the  ^100  a-year  in  the  parliament  lottoy.  As  he  Is  rich 
and  fortiuala,  ao  be  is  fkee  and  boontUhl :  he  lives  as  a 
man  vt  an  estate  should  do,  yet  (like  hla  neighboor,  Mer- 
tcal)  he  prefen  conscience  before  ilches— and  desireth 
not  to  be  great,  but  to  do  gmd.  He  is  a  generous  credi- 
tor, and  will  scarce  think  of  the  debt  I  owe  blm  till  I  send 
It  on  my  own  account }  for  this  most  be  said  of  the  ingenious 
FRxtor,  tbat  his  wisdom  can  diatlngnlsh  betwixt  parasites 
and  friends,  betwixt  olianglng  of  favonia  and  ezpenUing 
them."— ihaiiofk 


JEe8nNui,o|peni  et  indnstria  monadianim  aui. 
comm  S.  Ba8ilii,ordinis  Romam.  Thjaediliia 
is  in  8vo.,  and  was  several  times  reprinted.  V4. 
ney,  in  lus  Voyage  en  SyrU,  states  that  wfaikk 
was  there,  four  of  the  monks  attended  to  tk 
printing,  and  four  others  were  eBq>loyed  in  bni- 
binding.  He  gives  a  list  of  thutem  boob 
Tainted  there,  on  paper  which  was  hnmgfat  baa 
Europe ;  but  relates,  that  although  this  noi 
was  the  only  one  in  Svria,  very  many  benetal 
efiects  had  resulted  nam  it,  and  modi  mat 
good  might  have  been  derivnl  firom  a  jndicioe 
selection  of  works  worthy  of  publication.  Itns 
then  fast  falling  to  decay. 

1732.  Poor jmchard't Alnumack^miDtei^ai 
published  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  JniikdelfiiL 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Richard  Sanndes! 
This  almanack  is  chiefly  remarkabb  for  die 
numerons  and  pithy  maTims  it  contained,  all 
tending  to  exhort  to  industry  and  frngalitj.  It 
was  continued  annually  for  twenty-fire  ;ai^ 
and  the  proverbs  and  trite  moral  obaenstiiai 
scattered  throughout  it  were  afterwards  thion 
together  into  a  connected  discourse,  nadcrlk 
title  of  the  "  Way  to  Wealth."  So  hi^ 
esteemed  is  this  production  amongst  his  coimuf- 
men,  that  copies  of  it  are  to  uis  day  to  he 
found  framed  and  sriazedin  thehoDsesertnef 
the  wealthiest  people  in  Philadelphia,  and  M 
only  in  everjrprovince  of  North  America,  but 
wherever  the  English  langruage  is  spoken. 

1732,  Sept.  29.  John  Barber,  printer  tsi 
alderman  of  London,  elected  lord  major,  ik 
first  of  the  profession  who  received  that  honoor. 
He  had  been  translated  in  the  month  of  Jik 
from  the  stationers'  to  the  goldsmiths'  oomiam. 

1732,  Oct.  26.  The  following  singnlai  accaai 
of  the  origin  of  Printers'  Deviis,  is  tiio 
from  the  Grub-ttreet  JoumtU  of  this  date:— "Ai 
I  was  going  the  other  day  into  IdncolnVJm, 
under  a  g^reat  gateway,  I  met  several  lads  loaded 
with  great  bundles  of  newspapers,  which  thn 
brought  from  the  stamp  office.  Iliey  were  ill 
exceeding  black  and  duty;  from  whence  I  in- 
ferred they  were  '  printers'  devils '  carrying  fit* 
thence  the  returns  of  unsold  newspapers,  lita 
the  stamps  had  been  cut  off.  They  stopt  oniei 
the  gateway,  and  there  laid  down  Aer  loads; 
when  one  of  them  made  the  following  harugue: 
— ^' Denis,  gentlemen,  and  brethren,— 11io#  I 
think  we  have  no  occasion  to  be  asfaaneoM 
account  of  the  vulgar  opinion  concerning  tic 
origin  of  our  name,  yet  we  oug^t  to  acknowkdp 
ourselves  oblig^  to  the  learned  hoald,  who  djmb 
the  death  of  any  person  of  title,  constantly  p<^ 
an  exact  account  of  his  ancient  fiunily  in  ij 
London  Evening  Pott.  He  says,  there  was  <w 
monsieur  Devile,  or  Deville,  who  came  orermtb 
the  Conqueror,  in  company  with  De  Lauie, 
De  Vice,  De  Vul,  D'Ashwood,  D'Uifie,  D'Dm- 
phiT,  &c.  One  of  the  sons  of  this  monsieur  De 
Ville,  was  taken  in  by  the  &mous  Williun  Co- 
ton,  in  1471,  as  an  errand  boy:  wasaiiemx'^ 
his  apprentice,  and  in  time  an  eminent  printer, 
from  whom  our  order  took  their  name;  biit sap- 
pose  they  took  it  from  infernal  devils,  it  was  boi 
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because  they  were  messengers  fiequently  sent 
out  in  darloiess,  and  appeued  reiy  black ;  but 
■upon  a  reputed  account,  viz., — John  Fust,  or 
!Faustus,  oi  Mentz,  in  Germany,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  printing,  for  -which  he  was  called  a 
conjuror,  and  his  ait  the  black  art.    As  he  kept 
a  constant  snccession  of  boys  to  run  on  errands, 
who  were  always  very  black,  these  they  called 
devils ;  some  of  whom  being  raised  to  be  his 
apprentices,  he  was  said  to  have  raised  many  a 
devil.     As  to  the  inferior  order  among  us,  caUed 
flies,  employed  in  taking  newspapers  off  the 
press,  they  are  of  later  extraction,  being  no  older 
than  newspapers  themselves.    Mr.  Bailey  thinks 
their  original  name  was  lies,  taken  from  the 
papers  they  so  took  off,  and  the  alteration  occa- 
sioned thus : — ^To  hasten  these  boys,  the  press- 
man caiUed  flie,  lie,  which  naturally  fell  into  one 
single  -word,  lie.    This  conjecture  is  affirmed  by 
a  little  corruption  of  the  true  title  of  the  Lying 
Post ;  since,  tnerefore,  we  are  both  comprehended 
under  the  title  devils,  let  us  discharge  our  office 
with  ^igence ;  so  may  we  attain,  as  many  of 
our  predecessors  have  done,  to  the  dignity  of 
printers,  and  to  have  an  o]^portnnity  of  using 
others  as  much  like  poor  devils,  as  we  have  been 
used  by  them,  or  as  they  and  authors  are  used  by 
booksdleis.     These  are  an  upstart  profession 
who  have  engrossed  the  business  of  bookselling, 
which  originally  belonged  solely  to  our  masters. 
But  let  Uiem  remember,  that  if  we  worship 
Belial  and  Beelzebub,  the  god  of  flies,  all  the 
world  agrees,  that  their  god  is  Mammon." 

At  the  head  of  the  article  is  a  picture,  em- 
blematically displaying  the  art  ana  mystery  of 
printing;  in  which  are  represented  a  compositor 
with  an  ass's  head;  two  pressmen,  one  with  the 
head  of  a  hog,  the  other  of  a  horse,  being  names 
which  they  fix  upon  one  another ;  a  flie  taking 
off  the  Aeets,  and  a  devil  hanging  them  up ;  a 
messenger  with  a  greyhound's  face  kicking  out 
the  Craftsman ;  a  figure  with  two  faces ;  to  shew 
he  prints  on  both  sides ;  but  the  reader  is  cau- 
tioned against  applying  to  any  particular  person 
who  is,  or  ever  was,  a  printer;  for  that  all  the 
figures  were  intended  to  represent  characters, 
and  not  persons. 

1733.  The  London  Directory ;  or,  a  list  of  the 
principal  Traders  in  London.  The  person  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  work,  (the  first  of  its 
kind,)  was  Mr.  James  Brown,  a  native  of  Kelso, 
in  Scotland,  who  after  laying  the  foundation, 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Kent,  printer,  in  Finch- 
lane,  Comhill,  who  carried  it  on,  and  got  an 
estate  by  it.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  scholar  of  some 
eminence ;  but  is  better  known  as  a  merchant 
and  traveller  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  He 
was  bom  May  23,  1709,  educated  at  West- 
minster, and  died  at  Stoke  Newington,  Lon- 
don, November,  1788. 

1733,  Nov.  20.  Mr.  John  Mears,  bookseller, 
Ludgate-street,  Old  Bailey,  count  de  Passeran, 
and  Mr.  John  Morgan,  were  taken  into  custody 
by  a  messenger ;  the  firat  for  publishing,  and  the 
two  latter  for  writing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  a 
PhUoiophical  Dissertation  on  Deaik.    Mr.  John 


Mears  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Richard 
Nutt,  and  printed  the  Historical  Register,  He 
died  in  1761. 

1732.  Died,  Samuel  Palmer,  an  eminent 
printer,  of  Bartholomew-close,  London,  and  who 
is  remarkable  for  his  History  of  Printing,  4to., 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  that  singular  cha- 
racter, George  Psalmanazar,*  who,  however, 
says,  "  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  long  promised  to 
the  world  his  History  of  Printing,  but  for  which 
he  was  not  at  all  qualified.  However,  he  de- 
signed to  have  added  a  second  part,  relating  to 
the  practical  part,  which  was  more  suited  to  his 
genius,  and  in  which  he  designed  to  have  given 
a  fiill  account  of  all  that  relates  to  that  branch, 
from  the  letter-founding  to  the  most  elegant  way 
of  printing,  imposing,  binding,  &c.,  in  which  he 
had  made  consideiable  improvements  of  his  own, 
besides  those  he  had  taken  from  foreign  authors. 
But  this  second  part,  though  but  then  as  it  were 
in  embryo,  met  with  such  early  and  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  respective  bodies  of  letter- 
founders,  printers,  and  book-binders,  under  aa 
ill-gnnmdeii  apprehension  that  the  discoverr  <^ 
the  mystery  ofuiosearts,  especially  the  two  first, 
would  render  them  cheap  and  contemptible 
(whereas  the  very  reverse  would  hare  been  the 
case,  they  appearing  indeed  the  more  curious 
and  worthy  onr  admiration,  the  better  they  are 
known)  that  he  was  forced  to  set  it  aside.  Bnt 
as  to  the  first  part,  viz.,  the  History  of  Printing, 
he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement,  not 
only  from  them,  but  from  a  very  gpreat  number 
of  the  learned,  who  all  engaged  to  subscribe 
largely  to  it ;  particularly  the  late  earls  of  Pern- 
broke  and  Oxford,  and  the  famous  Doctor  Mead, 
whose  libraries  were  to  furnish  him  with  the 
noblest  materials  for  the  compiling  of  it,  and 
did  so  accordingly.  The  misfortune  was,  that 
Mr.  Palmer,  knowing  himself  unequal  to  the 
task,  had  turned  it  over  to  one  Papiat,  a  broken 
Irish  bookseller  then  in  London,  of  whom  he 
had  a  great  opinion,  though  still  more  unquali- 
fied for  it  than  he,  and  only  aimed  at  getting 
money  from  him,  without  ever  doing  any  thing 
towaras  it,  except  amusing  him  with  fair  promises 
for  near  three  quarters  of  a  year.  He  had  so 
long  dallied  with  him,  that  they  were  come 
within  three  months  of  the  time  in  which  Mr. 
Palmer  had  engaged  to  produce  a  complete  pluti 
and  a  number  or  two  of^  the  first  part  oy^  way  of 
specimen  of  the  work,  viz.,  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  it  by  John  Faust,  at  Mentz. 


*  George  FMlnuiwzar,  Bottaar  of  the  fUmlona  Hiitorf 
tff  Formosa,  ud  a  very  conidderableput  ofthe  UnJaerKU 
HUtory,  exceeded  In  powers  of  deoeptioii  any  of  the  gnat 
impoiton  of  learning.  His  Afanii  of  Formota  was  an 
illusion  eminently  bold,  and  malntamed  with  as  much 
felicity  as  emdtUon :  and  great  most  have  been  that 
erudition  which  could  fonn  a  pretended  language  and  its 
grammar,  and  fertile  the  genius  which  oonld  invent  the 
mstory  of  an  unknown  people.  It  Is  said  that  the  de> 
eeptiott  was  only  satisftctorily  ascertained  by  his  own 
penitential  confession ;  he  had  defied  and  baffled  the  moat 
learned.  His  pwtlon  of  the  Unlvenal  BUttn  Is  par- 
ticularly pointed  oat  in  his  own  lloMin  of  TOmmf, 
nublished  the  year  after  his  decease,  which  bivpened 
nay  s,  1763^  st  the  age  of  eiijity-three. 
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And  these  yrere  to  be  shewn  at  a  mnd  meeting 
of  leaned  men,  of  which  Dr.  Mead  was  president 
that  year;  and,  being  his  singular  fnend  and 
patron,  was  to  hare  promoted  a  laige  subscription 
and  payment,  which  Mr.  Palmer  stood  in  great 
need  of  at  that  time ;  whereas  Papiat  had  got 
nothing  ready  but  a  few  loose  and  imperfect  ex- 
tracts out  of  Chevalier,  Le  Caille,  and  some 
otiber  French  authors  on  the  subject,  but  which 
could  be  of  little  or  no  use,  because  he  frequently 
mistook  them,  and  left  blanks  for  the  words 
which  he  did  not  understand.  These,  however, 
such  as  they  were,  Mr.  Palmer  brought  to  me; 
and  earnestly  prened  me  that  I  would  set  aside 
all  other  things  I  might  be  then  about,  and  try 
to  produce  the  expected  plan  and  specimen  by 
the  time  promised,  since  he  must  be  ruined 
both  in  credit  and  pocket  if  he  disappointed  his 
friends  of  it.  It  was  well  for  him  and  me  that 
the  subject  lay  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the 
consulting  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  principal 
authors ;  so  that  I  easily  fell  upon  a  proper  plan 
of  the  work,  which  I  divided  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  of  which  was,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
invention  of  the  art,  and  its  first  essays  by  Faust 
at  Mentz,  and  of  its  improvement  by  iusile  or 
metal  ^pes,  varnish,  ink,  &c.,  by  his  son-in-law, 
Peter  Schoeffer.  The  second  was  to  contain  its 
propagation,  and  fiirther  improvement,  through 
most  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  most  celebrated 

Srinters ;  and  the  third,  an  account  of  its  intio- 
uction  into  and  progress  in  England.  This,  to- 
gether with  above  one  half  of  the  first  part,  were 
happily  finished,  and  produced  by  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  and  met  with  more  approbation  and 
encouragement  from  his  friends  than  I  feared  it 
would,  being  conscious  how  much  better  it 
might  have  turned  out,  would  time  have  per- 
mitted it.  And  this  I  chiefly  mention,  not  so 
much  to  excQse  the  defects  of  so  horrid  a  per- 
formance, as  because  it  hath  given  me  smce 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  how  many  much 
mere  considerable  works  have  been  spoiled,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  through  the  impatience  of 
the  subscribers ;  though  this  is  far  enough  from 
being  the  only  or  even  the  greatest  inconvenience 
that  attends  most  of  those  kinds  of  subscriptions. 
As  to  Mr.  S.  Palmer,  his  circumstances  were 
by  this  time  so  unaccountably  low  and  unfor- 
tunate, considering  the  largeness  and  success  of 
his  bnriness,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  sober  and 
industrious  man,  and  free  from  all  extravagance, 
that  he  could  not  extricate  himself  by  any  other 
way  but  by  a  statute  of  bankruptcy,  which  caused 
his  history  to  go  sluggishly  on ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  and  kind  assistance  of 
his  good  friend  Dr.  Mead,  a  stubborn  distemper, 
which  his  misfortunes  brought  upon  him,  car- 
ried him  off  before  the  third  part  of  it  was 
finished.  This  defect,  however,  was  happily 
supplied  by  the  late  noble  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  being  informed  b^  Mr.  Pain,  the  eng^ver, 
Mr.  Palmer's  brother-m-law,  what  condition  the 
remainder  was  left  in,  and  that  I  was  the  person 
who  had  wrote  the  former  parts,  sent  for  me,  and, 
with  his  usual  generosity,  enjoined  me  to  com- 


plete the  woric,  according  to  the  pfam ;  and  ma 
only  defirayed  all  the  chuseB  of  it,  even  of  the 
paper  and  printing,  but  ramiahed  me  with  ill 
necessary  materials  out  of  his  own  libraiy  ;  and, 
when  the  work  was  'finished,  his  lordship  re- 
served only  some  few  copies  to  himself,  and  gave 
the  lerrkainder  of  the  impression  to  Mr.  I^almer's 
widow,  not  without  some  fiirther  tokens  of  He 
liberality."  Mr.  Palmer  served  his  apprentioe- 
ship  with  John  Dunton,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  America ;  and  Dr.  Franklin  worked  for  sane 
time  in  Mr.  Palmer's  office  during  his  lesidence 
in  London. 

1732,  Dte.  14.  In  the  Gmb^reet  Jottmai  of 
this  day,  is  the  following  obeervation  : — "  Of  all 
the  parts  of  a  book,  the  title  is  the  moat  impn- 
tant;  on  the  htmtfidtt  of  this  one  page,  half  the 
commerce  of  literature  turns;  the  tide  there- 
fore shonld  be  the  most  authentic,  and  oompceed 
with  the  greatest  justness  as  well  as  skill.  Bat 
so  it  is,  no  part  is  so  subject  to  frauds.  The 
composing  them  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  book- 
sellers, persons  often  ignorant  and  incapable,  and 
at  least  too  nearly  interested ;  even  autnors  them- 
selves are  scarce  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  delicate 
a  province.  Some  person,  or  company,  siiovld 
be  appointed  by  the  government,  to  give  dae 
names  and  titles  to  all  writings  which  come  fron 
the  press,  that  readers  may  not  be  impoeed  on 
with  pdd$j>ro  quo$,  chaff  for  grain. 

1732,  Mardi  23.  The  Derby  Mercury,  No.  I. 
printed  and  published  by  Samuel  Dnuy.  The 
first  advertisnnent  of  a  tale  by  mteticn  was  in- 
serted on  June  34, 1742,  oonasting  of  a  beehold 
estate  of  nine  houses,  Sec.  to  be  sold  at  the 
Virgins'  Inn,  in  that  town. 

1732.  77le  Nottingham  CounaU.  This  paper 
was  commenced  by  George  Aysoough,  son  o! 
William  Ayscough,  noticed  at  page  605,  «i>le. 

1732,  March.  The  LotuUm  Magazine. 

1732.  Hittoria  LUeraria,  by  Archibald  Bowo, 
four  volumes  8vo. 

1732,  Dec.  16.  3^  Weddy  MitcelUny,  No  1. 
This  publication  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Webster,  in  London,  imder  the  assumed  nase 
uf  Richard  Hooker,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Tcmrie. 
and  printed  by  William  Bowyer,  jun.  "  This 
undertaking,"  says  Dr.  Wesbster, "  was  more  ap- 
proved of  uan  supported,  procured  him  nothing 
but  great  trouble,  much  ill-will,  and  abuse  itf 
all  sorts,  great  expense,  and  much  difficulties." 
From  being  crowaed  with  religious  essays,  the 
newspaper  soon  acquired  the  quaint  appellalioB 
of  Old  Mother  Hooker't  Journal.  In  1734,  if 
his  own  account  may  be  ci-edited,  he  rejected  an 
offer  of  jE300  a-year,  besides  piefennent,  offered 
him  by  lord  Palmetston,  if  he  would  torn  the 
ilfinmainr  into  a  ministerial  paper. 

1733.  Died,  Constahtia  GaiEBSOM,  wife  of 
George  Grierson,  who  succeeded  Andrew  Crook, 
as  king's  printer  for  Ireland,  in  1732.  That 
the  most  splendid  talents,  united  with  tbe  most 
intense  application,  is  not  confined  either  to  sex 
or  sphere  of  life,  is  fully  evinced  by  the  aulgett 
of  the  present  memoir.  This  prodigy  of  esriy 
learning  and  acquirements  (whose  maiden  name 
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IB    no  where  mentioned,)  was    bom   in   the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  of  rarents  poor  and  illite- 
rate.     Nothing  is  recorded  of   her  until  her 
eighteenth  year,  when  we  are  told  bj  Mrs.  Pil- 
kington  that  she  was  brought  to  her  father  to  be 
instructed  in  midwifery,  and  that  then  she  was 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  languages,  and  was  far  advanced  in 
the  study  of  the  mathematics.  Mrs.  Pilkington 
having  inquired  of  her  where  she  gained  this 
prodigious  knowledge,  she  modestly  replied,  that 
when  she  could  spare  time  from  her  needle 
work,  to  which  she  was  closelT  kept  by  her 
mother,  she  had  received  some  little  instruction 
from  the  minister  of  the  parish.     She  wrote 
elegantly,  says  Mrs.  P. both  in  verse  and  prose; 
but  the  turn  of  her  mind  was  chiefly  to  philo- 
sophical or  divine  subjects ;  nor  was  her  piety 
inferior  to  her  learning.    The  most  deligntful 
hours,  this  lady  declares,  that  she  had  ever  passed, 
were   in  the  society  and  conversation  of  this 
"  female  philosopher."    "  My  father,"  adds  she, 
"readily  consented  to  accept  of  Constantia  as  a 
pupil,  and  gave  her  a  general  invitation  to  his 
table,  by  which  means  we  were  rarely  asunder." 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  her  own  design,  or  to 
her  envy  of  those  who  survived  her,  I  know 
not,  but  of  her  various  and  beautiful  writings  I 
have  never  seen  any  published,  excepting  one 
poem  of  hers,  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Barber.   Her 
turn,  it  is  true,  was  principally  to  philosophical 
or  religious  subjects,  which  might  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  present  taste;  yet  could  her  heavenly 
mind  descend  from  its  sublimest  heights  to  the 
easy  and  epistolary  style,  and  suit  itself  to  my 
then  gay  disposition.     Mrs.  Barber,  likewise, 
gives  her  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Constantia, 
of  whom  she  declares  "  that  she  was  not  only 
happy  in  a  fine  imagination,  a  great  memonr,  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  an  exact  judg- 
ment, but  had  all  these  crowned  by  virtue  and 
piety.    She  was  too  learned  to  be  vain,  too  wise 
to  be  conceited,  and  too  clear-sighted  to  be  ir- 
religious.   As  her  learning  and  abilities  raised 
her  above  her  own  sex,  so  they  left  her  no  room 
to  envy  any ;  on  the  contrary,  her  delight  was  to 
see  others  excel.    She  was  always  ready  to  direct 
and  advise  those  who  applied  to  her,  and  was 
herself  willing  to  be  advised.    So  litde  did  she 
value  herself  upon  her  uncommon  excellencies, 
that  she  has  often  recalled  to  my  mind  a  fine 
reflection  of  a  French  author,    'That   great 
geniuses  should  be  superior  to  their  own  abili- 
ties.' "    Constantia  married  Mr.  George  Grier- 
lon,  a  printer,  in  Dublin,  for  whom  lord  Carteret, 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  obtained  a  patent 
appointinK  hiin  printer  to  the  king,  in  which,  to 
distingnisn  and  reward  the  merit  of  his  wife,  her 
life  was  inserted.    Mrs.  Grierson  died  at  the 
premature  age  of  twenty-seven,  admired   and 
respected  as  an  excellent  scholar  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  in  history,  theology,  philoso- 
phy, and  mathematics.    The  de<lication  of  the 
Dublin  edition  of  Taatu$  to  Lord  Carteret, 
affords  a  convincing  proof  of  her  knowledge  in 
the  Latin  tongue ;  and  by  that  of  Terenee  to 


his  ton,  to  whom  she  wrote  a  Greek  epigram. 
Dr.  Haywaid  esteems  her  Tadtiu  one  of*  the 
best  edited  books  ever  published.  She  wrote 
many  fine  poems  in  English,  but  esteemed  them 
so  slightly,  that  very  few  copies  of  them  were  tu 
be  found  after  her  decease.  What  makes  her 
character  more  remarkable  is,  that  she  rose  to 
this  extraordinary  eminence  entirely  by  the  force 
of  natural  genius  and  uninterrupted  application. 
She  was  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  an  excellent 
compositor,  and  an  aamirable  adept  in  the  art  of 
printing.  The  following  lines  were  annually 
printed  from  a  press  fixed  npon  a  car,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  street  procession  of  printers,  on 
the  lord  mayor's  day,  in  Dublin: 

Hall,  lOTstic  art  I  which  men  like  acgela  taoght. 
To  speak  to  eyes,  and  paint  embodied  tboogbt  t 
The  deaf  and  dumb,  blest  skill,  relieved  by  thee, 
We  make  one  sense  perform  the  task  of  three. 
We  see— \re  hear— we  touch  the  head  and  heart, 
And  take  or  give  what  each  (mt  yields  In  part  i 
With  the  hard  laws  of  distance  we  dispense. 
And,  without  sound,  apart,  commune  In  sense  i 
View,  thoutrh  confln'd,— nay,  rule  this  earttily  ball, 
And  travel  o'er  the  wide  expanded  all. 
Dead  letters  thus  with  living  notions  fraufht, 
Prove  to  the  soul  the  telescope  of  tbonght  i 
To  mortal  life  Immortal  honour  give, 
And  Ud  all  deeds  and  titles  last  and  live. 
Id  scanty  life.  Eternity  we  taste, 
View  the  first  ages,  and  inform  the  last; 
Arts,  History,  Laws,  we  purchase  wtlh  a  look. 
And  keep  like  Fata,  all  nature  in  a  Boos. 

The  following  epigram  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Grierson,  to  the  non.Mr.Percival,with  Hutchin- 
son's Treatite  on  Beauty  and  Order  : 

Til'  Internal  senses  painted  here  we  see. 
They're  bom  In  others,  but  they  live  In  thee : 
Oh  I  were  our  author  with  thy  conterse  bleat, 
Coold  he  behold  thy  virtues  In  thy  breast. 
His  needless  labours  with  contempt  he'd  view. 
And  Ud  the  world  nc«  read— but  copy  you. 

Mis.  Grierson  had  a  son,  whom  she  instructed 
herself,  and  who  was  likewise  king's  printer  in 
Dublin.*  He  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  with 
great  respect,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
wit,  and  vivacity.  He  died  in  Germany,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  years. 

P.  Ovidii  Natontu  Metamorvhoteon  Lihri  XV. 
Interprttatitme,  ^e.  Notu,  ad  Unan  uratittimi 
DeljMini.  London,  1708,  8vo.  Reprinted, 
1719,  1730,  &c.  ice.  Cum  AmtoUUioMlut 
Fartomm.  Dublin,  1739,  4to.  A  correct  and 
splendid  edition,  printed  by  Mr.  Gri^son. 
Large  paper. 

1733.  DiedjJoBH  Dunton,  bookseller,  printer, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  resided  at  the 
sign  of  the  Black  Raven,  in  Princess^street, 
London.  This  eccentric  bookseller  was  bora 
May  14, 1659,  at  Graffham,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  his  father  was  then  rector.  When  nearly 
fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
bookseller,  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship Dunton  made  himself  conspicuous 
in  the  great  political  dispute  between  the  tones 
and  whigs,  he  being  a  prime  mover  on  the  part 


*  The  office  of  king's  printer  for  Ireland  Is  sUU  enjoyed 
by  the  same  fiunily,  under  the  Arm  of  O.  J.  &  T.  Qrlerson. 
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of  the  whig  apprentices,  and  selected  for  their 
treasurer.  By  his  own  statement,  his  conduct 
during  ^e  seven  years  was  not  rery  regular ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  one  hundred  ap- 
prentices were  invited  to  celebrate  the  funeral. 
He  now  entered  on  business  as  a  bookseller  on 
his  own  account;  but,  to  avoid  too  large  a  rent, 
took  only  half  a  shop,  a  warehouse,  and  a  fashion- 
able chamber.  "  Fnntiug,"  he  says,  "was  the 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts;  and  hackney  authors 
began  to  ply  me  with  specimens,  as  earnestly 
and  with  as  much  passion  and  concern,  as  the 
watermen  do  passengers  with  oars  and  scuHers." 

Dunton's  reputation  grew  with  his  clreum- 
Btances;  and  Aug.  3,  1682,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, one  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Annesly,  who 
at  that  time  was  a  celebrated  preacher  among 
the  dissenters.  He  now  opened  a  shop  at  the 
Black  Raven,  in  Princess-street ;  where  he  car- 
ried on  business  very  prosperously,  till  the  uni- 
veisal  damp  upon  trade  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  the 
west ;  when,  having  £600  owing  him  in  New 
England,  he  determined,  after  much  deliberation, 
to  make  a  trip  thither;  and,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage  of  four  months,  and  the  loss  of  a 
venture  of  £500  in  another  ship,  which  was  cast 
away,  he  arrived  safe  at  Boston,  in  March, 
1685-6 ;  and  opened  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of 
the  books  whicu  he  had  taken  thither.  Carry- 
ing with  him  powerful  recommendations,  and  his 
books  being  of  a  class  adapted  to  the  Puritans, 
the  success  was  equal  to  his  wishes.  His  rivals 
in  trade  were  but  few ;  Mr.  Usher,  Mr.  Philips, 
Mvnheer  Brunning,  and  Duncan  Campbell,  an 
inaustrious  Scotchman,  being  then  the  onl^book- 
seUers  in  Boston;  and  Mr.  Green,  the  pnncipal 
if  not  the  only  printer.  He  bad  taken  with  him 
a  steady  apprentice,  Samuel  Palmer,  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  whole  charge  of  his  business; 
which  left  him  at  leisure  to  make  many  pleasant 
excursions  into  the  country. 

In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  London;  and 
being  received  by  his  wife  and  her  father  with 
all  the  marks  of  kindness  and  respect,  expectedi 
nothing  but  a  golden  life  of  it  for  the  mture, 
though  all  his  satisfactions  were  soon  withered; 
for  being  deeply  entangled  for  a  sister-in-law,  he 
was  not  suffered  to  step  over  the  threshold  in  ten 
mcmths.  Wearied  with  this  confinement,  he 
determined  to  take  a  trip  to  Holland,  Flanders, 
Germany,  &c. 

Of  six  hundred  books  which  he  had  printed, 
he  had  only  to  repent,  he  adds,  of  seven :  7%« 
teeond  Spira,  The  Poit  Boy  robbed  of  his  Mail, 
The  Voyage  round  the  World,  The  new  Quevedo, 
The  Paitor'M  Legacy,  HeaverUy  Pastime,  TTie  Hue 
and  Cry  after  Conscience.  These  he  heartily 
wished  he  had  never  seen,  and  advised  all  who 
had  them  to  bum  them.  After  confessing  his 
eiTors  in  printing,  he  says,  "  As  to  booksdling 
and  traffic!,  I  dare  stand  the  test,  with  the  same 
allowance  that  every  man  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstance with  me  would  wish  to  have,  for  the 
whole  trading  part  of  my  life.  Nay,  I  challenge 
all  the  books^lers  in  London  to  prove  I  ever  over- 


leached  or  deceived  them  in  any  one  instsoce; 
and  when  you  come  to  that  part  of  mv  Liff 
that  relates  to  auctions  I  Toade  in  Ihihlm,  joa 
will  find  that  in  all  the  notes  I  made  for  Dublin,t 
that  I  put  the  same  price  to  every  maa." 

In  1692,  having  been  put  in  possession  oft 
considerable  estate  upon  the  decease  of  his 
cousin  Carter,  the  master  and  assistants  of  the 
company  of  stationers  began  to  think  him  suf- 
ficient to  wear  a  livery, .  and  honoured  him  with 
the  clothing.  His  livery-fine  upon  that  occa- 
sion was  twenty  pounds,  which  he  paid;  and  the 
year  following,  Mr.  Harris  (his  old  friend  and 
partner,)  and  about  fifty  more  of  the  livenr-moi, 
entered  into  a  friendly  society,and  obliged  tbem- 
selves  to  pay  twenty  shillings  a  man  yeariy  to 
the  renter-warden,  m  regard  that  hoiMmr  was 
usually  once  a-year  attended  with  a  costly  enta- 
tainment  to  the  whole  oompanT.  "  The  voiid 
now  smiled  on  me.  I  sailed  with  wind  and  tide ; 
and  had  humble  servants  enough  among  the 
booksellers,  stationers,  printers, and  binders;  but 
especially  my  own  relations,  on  every  aide,  were 
all  upon  the  very  height  of  love  and  tenderness, 
and  I  was  caressed  almost  out  of  my  five  senses. 
However,  the  many  civilities  I  received  from  the 
company  of  stationers,  for  the  fifteen  yean  I 
traded  amongst  them,  do  oblige  me,  out  of 
mere  gratitude,  to  draw  the  character  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  profession  in  the  three 
kingdoms."  Here  Mr.  Dunton  proceeds  ta 
chairacterize  the  principal  booksellers,  printeo, 
stationers,  bookbmders,  &c.  who  were  his  oo- 
temporaries,  and  says,  "  Thus  have  I,  in  brief 
characters,  run  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
stationers'  company,  (authois,  booksellers,  print- 
ers, stationers,  binders,  engravers,  licensers,  &c) 


*  Bli  next  regular  pnbUcatlon  was.  The  tAJimmt  Kmn 
tfjiiku  i>Knton,  latt  Citixen  of  jMnion;  written  bg  MnKfT 
itiSolUuie.  With  an  Idea  of  anew  Life  i  whawlnfa  ilnwii 
how  he'd  think,  speak,  and  act,  might  he  Uve  over  his  dan 
again:  inteimlzed  with  the  new  diacoreriea  the  anther 
has  made  in  his  travels  abroad,  and  in  Ills  private  cob- 
venation  at  home.  Together  vrtth  the  Uves  and  diane- 
ters  of  a  thousand  persons  now  living  in  Lcodon.  fa. 
Digested  into  seven  stages,  with  their  respective  ideas. 

"  He  that  has  all  his  own  mistakes  oonfeas'd. 
Stands  next  to  him  that  never  has  tTanBgrecs*d ; 
And  will  be  censar*d  itar  a  fool  by  none, 
Butther  who  see  no  enors  of  their  own." 

Fos's  Sa(yr  ig>en  Um>»ilf,  p.  6. 

London:  printed  tat  S.  XalUnia,  ins.  IMs  (CBidiie  and 
simple  narratire  of  his  own  history  is  a  verv  corions  per- 
formance, and  abounds  in  literary  history  of  an  IntcrestiBt 
nature.  This  work  has  been  reprinted  by  the  lata  Jobs 
Nichols,  esq..  In  two  vols.  Svo.,  with  a  very  good  postiait. 
t  The  DvUin  Scuffii :  being  a  challenge  sent  by  Joka 
Dnnton,  citizen  of  London,  to  Patrick  Campbel,  bookiel- 
ler  in  Dublin  i  together  with  the  small  sklimiahea  of  Idk 
and  advertisementa.  To  which  Is  added,  the  biUH  demw 
sent  by  a  citizen's  wifk  In  Dublin,  tempting  him  to  lewd- 
ness ;  with  his  answers  to  her.  Also  some  aecmnt  of  ha 
conversation  in  Ireland,  Intermizt  with  particalar  dunc^ 
ters  of  the  most  eminent  persons  he  conversed  with  is 
that  kingdom  j  but  more  eqwclally  In  the  dry  at  DnfaUn. 
In  the  several  lettcis  to  the  spectators  cf  the  sealBe.  Vltk 
a  poem  on  the  whole  encounter. 

"  J  wear  my  pen  of  aMers  do  (Mr  tanrA"— OtmLUt. 

London,  printed  for  the  author  j  and  are  to  be  sold  by  A. 
Baldwin,  near  the  Oxford  Arms,  In  Wanrkk-laBe,  and  by 
Ow  bookseUon  in  DaUln.    Itap. 
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80  fitr  as  vtLj  life  and  aetions  bave  been  any  way 
mixed  with  tbem ;  and  I  hope  these  characters  of 
my  learned  brethren,  &c.  will  be  of  good  nse, 
both  for  caution  and  pattern  ;  for  we  may  learn 
by  their  failings  (where  we  see  any,)  to  fortify 
ourselves  against  them,  and,  by  the  regularity  of 
their  condnct,  to  form  our  manners  on  the  same 
model ;  so  that,  if  we  take  it  right,  the  reading 
of  these  characters  is  as  good  as  living  over 
again  by  proxy,  for  they  furnish  us  with  a  set  of 
maxims  to  steer  by  at  anothers  expense.* 

Dunton  is  honoured  with  an  incidental  notice 
in  the  Dmciad,  ii.  144 ;  on  which  Waiburton 
remarks,  that  "  he  was  an  auction  bookseller,  and 
an  abusive  scribbler.  He  wrote  Neck  or  Nothing, 
a  yiolent  satire  on  some  ministers  of  state,  a  libel 
on  the  duke  of  Deronshire  and  the  bishop  of 
Peterborough,"  &c.f  He  wascertainly  a  most 
voluminous  writer,  as  he  seems' to  have  had  his 
pen  always  ready,  and  never  to  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject  to  exercise  it  upon.  Though 
he  generaUyput  his  name  to  what  he  wrote,  it 
'would  be  a  difficult  task  to  g^t  together  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  rarious  publications.  As 
containing  notices  of  many  persons  and  things 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  they  certainly  have 
their  use;  and  his  accounts  are  often  entertain- 
ing. This  dipper  into  a  thousand  books  formed 
ten  thousand  projects,  six  hundred  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  thought  he  had  oompletdy 
methodized4  His  mind  seemed  to  be  like  some 
tables,  where  the  victuals  have  been  ill-sorted, 
and  worse  dressed. 

1733,  March  15.  Died,  Thomas  Page,  an 
eminent  stationei§  on  Tower  Hill,  London. 

1733,  April  24.  Barbier,  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  DicHoimaire  da  AncnymcM,  gives  us  an 


*  Nearly  Uie  whole  of  these  chineten  ue  Inserted  in 
this  work,  end,  wherever  posaible,  the  date  of  the  decease 
has  been  added  -,  a  tUng  which  Dnnton  nerer  mentions. 

t  DontOD's  WMppatgPott ;  or,  a  Satire  upon  erery 
body.  To  which  is  added,  a  Panegfriek  on  the  mott  de- 
tervhig  OtnUemen  and  LtuUea  in  ike  Three  KtngdomM,  &c. 
&c.  Vol.  i.  To  which  is  added  The  lAemg  Elegfl  <"• 
Dontcm's  Letter  to  bis  fkwCraditon.  With  the  Character 
of  a  Snmma  Mend.  Also,  The  Secret  Siitorp  of  the 
Weeing  WrUere,  In  a  distinct  diallenge  to  each  of  them. 
PrinteiL  and  are  to  be  sold  by  B.  Bragg,  at  the  Black 
Baven  In  Patemoster-row.    1708. 

t  Dnnton's  greatest  project  was  intended  for  the  extir- 
pating of  lewdness  ftom  London ;  a  scheme  highly  credit- 
able to  the  schemer,  had  it  been  practicahle.  Armed  with 
a  constable's  stalT,  and  accompanied  by  a  clerical  com- 
panion, he  sallied  forth  in  the  evening,  and  fallowed  the 
wretched  proatitntes  home,  or  to  a  tavern,  where  every 
effort  was  used  to  win  the  eiilng  fair  to  the  paths  of 
vlrtoe;  bat  these,  he  observes,  were  "perHons  adven- 
tures," as  the  Cyprians  exerted  every  art  to  lead  him 
astnur,  in  tlie  height  of  his  spiritual  exhortations. 

t  John  Donton  also  characterizes  the  foUowinf  sta- 
tlonen  with  whom  he  had  dealings  :— 

Majok  Hatlbt,  stationer.  Hsisthemasterofhlmsdf, 
and  snbdttca  Us  passions  to  reason,  and  by  this  inward 
victory,  works  his  own  peace;  he  is  weU  skilled  in 
military  discipline,  and  from  being  a  captain  is  advanced 
to  a  m^or ;  he  lies  ever  close  within  himself,  armed  with 
wise  r^olotion,  and  will  not  be  discovered  bat  by  death 
or  danger.  Piety  never  looks  so  bright  as  when  it  shines 
la  stedi  and  Malor  Hatley  holds  it  the  noblest  revenge 
that  be  might  hart,  and  does  not.  I  dealt  with  this 
miUtary  stanloner  for  six  years,  bat  left  him  with  flying 
odonis  to  trade  with  his  honest  servant. 

Ma.  SAMvai.  Hool,  stationer.  He  is  a  (kr  flaer  man 
than  he  knows  of,  fior  being  one  of  extraordinary  modesty 
he  shews  bettes  to  aH  men  than  himself,  and  so  much  the 


interesting  account  of  a  work  written'  by  the 
Abbe  Phdipaux,  g^rand  vicar  of  tbe  celebrated 
Bossuet,  which,  together  with  an  edition  of  the 
Provincial  Lettert  of  Pateal,  and  the  first 
volume  of  Anecdotes  on  the  state  of  the  rdigion  ■ 
of  the  Ckineu,  (all  three  printed  at  St.  Mene- 
honld,  a  small  town  of  Fiance,)  were  seized  by 
the  police  in  the  house  of  the  printer,  Gabrid 
Daliege,  on  this  day.  The  copies  were  confis- 
cated and  burnt;  and  the  printer  and  some  of 
his  workmen  were  consigned  to  the  Bastile,  and 
suffered  an  ignominious  punishment. 

1733,  June  3.  William  Ravneb  sentenced 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£40,  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  give 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years, 
for  publishing  a  libel  intituled  Robin's  Keign  ; 
or.  Seven's  the  Main,  consisting  of  several  verses, 
printed  under  an  hierog^yphical  picture,  prefixed 
to  one  of  the  volnmes  of  the  Craftsman. 

1733.  The  Rhode  Island  Gazette,  published  at 
Newport,  North  America. 

1733.  The  Bee,  by  Eustace  Bndgell,  which  in 
its  structure  and  contents,  resembles  more  a 
magazine  than  the  legitimate  periodical  essay. 
It  continued  weekly  for  about  two  years,  and 
then,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  book- 
sellers relative  to  the  mode  of  conducting  it, 
the  work  suddenly  dropped. 

1734,  Jan.  31.  Dr.  John  Sterme,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  in  Ireland,  gave,  upon  this  day,  £1000 
to  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  £600  to  tbe 
fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  printing- 
office  for  their  use,  and  furnishing  it  with  types, 
presses,  &c.  Dr.  Sterne  had  been  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift.  The  printing-office  erected 
in  Trinity  college,  is  a  singularly  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  true  Doric,  and  forms  an  appropriate 
termination  to  one  of  the  principal  walks.  Mn. 
Giaisberry  enjoys  the  office  of  university  printer. 

1734,  July  10.  In  the  court  of  common  pleas 
a  trial  took  place  between  James  Jerraise,  plain- 
tiff, and  Alexander  BlackweU,  defendant,  for 
exercising  the  art  and  trade  of  printing,  not 
having  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  thereto. 

better  to  all  men  as  less  to  himself.  Ihe  sir  of  his  flice  Is 
allttle  melaachaly,  but  being  vary  jnst  In  his  dealings.  It 
always  shines  In  his  conscience ;  be  walks  according  to 
'egreesofthe 


the  roles  of  virtae  as  the  boms  pass  by  the  dei 
son,  and  being  made  of  good  hamonr,  his  me  is  a  per- 
pctoal  harmony;  hot  why  do  I  praise  poiticalar virtaea 
when  he  excels  in  all )  or  if  those  good  qnalitles  which 
adorn  his  sool  can  admit  of  degrees,  it  is  becaose  his 
compassion  is  transcendent  over  tbe  rest.  He  Is  as  kind 
a  creditor  as  if  natnre  had  forgot  to  give  him  gall.  I 
traded  with  him  for  many  years,  and  can  say  from  my 
own  experience,  none  can  be  more  pitiftd  to  tte  distressed 
or  more  prone  to  succonr  the  onfortnnate  j  and  then 
most  where  is  least  means  to  solicit,  least  possibility  of 
requital. 

Ma.  LiTTLaaoar,  stationer,  in  Newgate-street  I  also 
traded,  by  chance,  with  Mr.  Uttlebory.  He  is  a  man  of 
composed  and  soions  coontenance,  not  set  nor  much 
alterable  with  sadness  or  Joy.  His  life  is  distinct  and  in 
method,  and  his  actions,  as  It  were,  cast  op  beforehand. 
"  Yet  he  uses  this  world  as  not  abasing  It,"  and  one 
woald  think  by  his  forgetting  to  don  a  debtor  Oiat  he 
traded  ft>r  ready  money ;  and  the  same  character  flia  so 
nicely  to  Crail  the  stationer,  faroUier  to  the  bookseller  of 
that  name,  that  yon  would  not  know  one  from  the  othv 
save  by  their  dUhrnit  phiz. 
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A  rerdict  was  given  to  the  plaintiff,  and  40s. 
damages  for  exercising  the  said  tnde  one  month, 
accoraing  to  the  act  of  5th  Elizabeth.  And  on 
December  7,  in  the  same  court,  Mr.  John  Ship- 
thorpe,  printer,  obtained  a  verdict  and  sixmonths 
damages,  against  John  Stevens,  bookbinder,  for 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  printer,  not  having 
served  a  seven  years  apprenticeship. 

1734.  In  the  Gentleman'i  Magaiine  for  I82I, 
it  is  observed  by  a  correspondent,  that "  from  the 
invention  of  printing  donuwards  so  abveise  were 
the  circumstances  attending  the  diffusion  of 
Welsh  literature,  that  there  was  not  a  printing- 
press  in  the  principality  until  1734,  or  there* 
abouts,  when  a  temporary  one  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  of  Bod-Edeyrn,  in  Anglesey. 
This  identical  press  is  still  in  being  at  Trerirw, 
near  Llanrwst. 

1734, /4ii^.  31.  Died,  Joseph  Downing,  St. 
John's-lane,  London,  printer  to  the  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
Mr.  Downing  was  a  contributor  to  Mr.  Bowyer, 
and  ranked  by  Negus  as  a  well-affecied  printer. 

1734.  The  Weekly  Pott  Boy.  This  paper  was 
established  by  a  postmaster  at  Boston,  in  North 
America,  and  continued  about  twenty  Tears. 

1734,  Oct.  Dublin  Literary  JourmU.No.  1. 

1734,  iVotL  9.  The  Wedth  AmuiemaU,  No.  1. 

1734.  South  Carolina  Gazette,  published  at 
Charleston.  There  had  been  a  newspaper  with 
the  same  title,  published  at  Charleston,  m  1731. 

1735.  Cbkistopher  Saur,  a  Oerman,  estab- 
lished a  press  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  establishment  was  carried  to  considerable 
extent  and  eminence  by  his  son.  Thomas,  in 
his  HittoiyofPrinting,refOTt8  of  him,  that"  his 
was  by  far  the  most  extensive  book  manufactory 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  in  the 
British  American  colonies.  It  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  several  binderies,  a  paper-mill, 
and  a  foundry  for  English  and  German  types." 
At  this  foundry,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
erected  throughout  the  whole  of  British  America, 
Saur  cast  types,  no(  only  for  himself,  but  for 
other  German  printers.  He  also  manufactured 
his  own  ink.  Among  other  works,  three  editions 
of  the  German  Bible issaei  from  hispress ;  viz. 
in  the  years  1743,  1762,  and  1776.  The  greater 
part  01  this  last  impression,  consisting  of  3000 
copies,  was  most  raigularly  and  unfortunately 
disposed  of.  "  The  property  of  Saur  was  much 
injured  by  the  revolutionary  war,  particularly 
by  the  batlle  of  Germantown,  in  1777.  To  pre- 
serve the  residue  of  it  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  British,  he  went  to  Philadelphia ;  his  estate 
was  confiscated  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
bis  books,  bound  and  unbound,  were  sold : 
among  these  was  the  principal  part  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  bible  in  sheets ;  some  copies  of 
them  had  been  before,  and  others  of  them  were 
now,  converted  into  cartridges,  and  thus  used, 
not  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  but  for  the 
destruction  of  their  bodies."  In  the  summer  of 
1739,  Saur  commenced  a  newspaper  in  German. 

1735.  The  duke  d'Aiguillon  erected  a  printing 
press  at  Verets,  his  country  seat,  in  the  province 


of  Touraine,  at  wUoh  was  printed  a  coUectioi 
of  French  pieces,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Aiietm. 
in  this  year ;  it  is  said  that  only  seven  or  twdft 
copies  of  this  work  were  struck  off. — Cotttm. 

1 735,  ApriL  In  the  Gentleman's  Magtzite  for 
this  month,  is  the  following  prize  epigram:— 

ON  FRINTDIQ. 

Hmrtm  and  ana,  ftiei  and  iniU  do 
nidr  labour  in  tbe  printing  art  bestow  j 
No  wonder,  thence  sach  loads  of  Itunfaer  ilic 
Dnlneaa  and  maggots,  calnnmy  and  lies. 

1735,  Augutt  17.  Died,  Geosoe  James,  ixx 
of  the  common  councilmen  for  the  ward  of  11- 
dersgate-without,  and  printer  to  the  city  of  Lm- 
don.  His  widow  carried  on  the  business  for 
gome  time,  when  the  office  of  city  printer  vu 
conferred  on  Henry  Kent,  printer,  aeputy  of  the 
ward  of  Broad-street 

1735,  iVov.  10.  Died,  Thomas  Dean,  of  Mai- 
den, in  Kent,  aged  102  veais.  When  kio; 
Charles  I.  was  l^headed,  he  was  then  iveau 
years  of  age,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Univeiatj  col- 
lege, Oxiord ;  but  being  a  Catholic,  was  de- 
prived at  the  revolution.  He  wrote  some  pient 
of  his  religion,  which  were  privately  printed  in 
the  master's  lodgings,  and  December  18,  1691. 
he  stood  in  the  puloiy  for  concealing  aliM: 
from  that  time  he  subsisted  mostly  on  charitr. 

1735,  Nov.  25.  Died,  Jacob   Tonsok,  tie 
second.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richiri 
Tonson,  and  nephew  to  the  first  Jacob  Toosod; 
and  it  appeals  from  his  will,  which  was  made 
August  16,  and  proved  December  6, 1735,  thai 
he  was  a  bookseller,  bookbinder,  and  stationei,  ill 
which  businesses  were  carried  on  in  his  on 
house ;  and  that  he  was  also  a  printer,  in  put- 
nership  with   John  Watts.    The  elder  Jacob 
probably  also  carried  on  all  these  several  occupa- 
tions.   His  will,  which  filled  twenty-seven  pages, 
written  by  himself,  shews  him  not  only  to  haie 
abounded  in  wealth,  but  to  have  been  a  just  ail 
worthy  man — according  to  the  printed  accouils 
of  that  period  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  deni 
worth  £100,000.    Alter  having  devised  hises- 
tates  in  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire, and  Wor- 
cesteishire,  and  bequeathed  no  less  a  sum  tiui 
£34,000  to  his  three  daughters  and  his  younger 
son,  Samuel,  and  disposed  of  his  patent  Detveea 
his  eldest  sons  Jacob  and  Richard,  he  mentioiB 
his  uncle,  old  Jacob  Tonson,  to  whom  be  leaves 
fifty  guineas  for  mourning ;  but,  knowing  lis 
love  of  quiet  and  retirement,  he  says  be  vould 
not  burden  him  with  the  office  of  executor  of  his 
will.    He,  however,  recommends  his  bmh  lo 
his  uncle's  care,  and  exhorts  all  his  children  to 
remember  their  duty  to  their  superiors  and  then 
inferiors,  tenderly  adding^ — "  And  so  God  W» 
you  all !"     It  appears  by  the  grant  and  assign- 
ment of  his  uncle,  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
collection  of  the  kit-cat  portraits,  and  that  ii« 
had  not  long  before  his  death  erected  a  oe* 
room  at  Bam.«lms,  in  which  the  pictuiw  «a* 
then  hung.     Seventeen  days  after  his  death  old 
Jacob  Tonson  made  his  will,  in  which  he  con- 
firmed a  settlement  that  he  had  made  on  hiJ>. 
(probably  at  die  time  of  his  marriage)  and  ap- 
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pointed  hU  great  nephew,  Jacob  Tonaon,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  fonner  Jacob,  his  execntoi  and 
residuary  legatee.* 

The  following  epitaph,  written  bv  a  young 
([gentleman  of  Eton,  is  copied  firom  the  GtntU- 
man'*  Magazine  for  1736,  vol.  vi.  p.  106. 

"  Vita  tobanhu  pcracto, 

Blc  flnia  jAcoBi  Tonsoh, 

pavoUU  Bodonun  prindpls : 

qui  velat  obatetiix  Hmaiam 

<■•  teeea  niUtt 

fdlcea  Ingenil  partm. 

Lngete,  Scrlptorain  Chonu, 

et  frangite  calamoB  I 

llle  Tester  marjruw  «ra«iu  deleiur ; 

•ed  tuec  porttema  iniariptlo 

huio  pHmm  morh*  pagvut, 

ffnprtniA*iti*j 

nesreto  MBnle/M  conuniama 

Uejacet  BiMiapola, 

/Mio  Titn  dUapao, 

expeetans  mnam  ediHoium 

mtctiorem  et  emeniaHorem." 

TRANSLATIOH.  • 

The  Tidiiine  of  bla  life  complele 
Here,  reader,  with  the  end  70a  meet 
Of  Jacob  ToDSon,  'mang  bis  trade 
Beat  gUt,  and  best  letter'd  made  j 
Who,  like  a  midwife,  to  the  mnse. 
If  called  upon,  could  scarce  refuse 
(When  she  the  press  had  undersone 
B7  nature  or  entreaty  won) 
Ddlvering  her  to  end  her  pains 
Of  the  chance  ol&prlug  of  ner  brains : 
In  this,  like  a  bawd  midwife  found. 
That  soon  as  the  infant  he  had  iMund. 
Not  kea^nc  lady  muse's  Ikme, 
He  publishes  to  the  worid  her  shame. 
For  whldk  she  oft  this  Ikte  did  meet, 
Btemal  pennance  in  a  sheet; 
Ownlnc  hcnelf  by  erery  word 
A  lewd  dull  Jilt  upon  record. 

Yet  moom  his  death,  ye  wrlten  all. 
Ye  Tulgar  great  and  vulgar  smsll ; 
Let  some  in  periods  long  compose 
A  grave  onoon  m  grave  prose, 
WhUe  the  poetic  tuneful  train 
In  after  elegy  complain ; 
Or  If  their  goains  turn  to  lyric, 
Sing  old  ftiend  Jacob's  panegyric : 
To  him  for  proof  their  works  were  brought 
He  Garefany  revised  each  thought: 
Wia  ertUc  death  but  having  strife. 
Death  blotted  out  his  line  of  life, 
And  he  who  many  a  soibbling  elf 
Alnldsed,  is  now  s]»ldged  himself. 
When  heaven  renewed  the  original  text, 
TwBS  with  aratai  few  peiplext  I 
Pleased  wltli  the  copy,  Twaa  coDated 
And  to  a  better  UfB  translated. 

But  let  to  life  this  supplement 
Be  printed  on  the  monument, 
I.cst  the  lint  page  of  death  should  be, 
Oreat  editor,  a  blank  to  thee )    ' 
And  thou,  wtio  many  titles  gave. 
Should  want  a  title  for  this  giave. 

"  Stay,  passenger,  end  drop  a  tear. 
Here  lies  a  noted  bookseller : 
This  marble  index  here  is  placed 
To  tell  that  when  he  found  defkced 
Rtabook  of  life,  he  died  with  grief) 
Yet  he  by  true  and  genuine  belief 
A  new  edition  may  expect, 
mrmore  enlarged  and  more  oorrecL" 

1735.  RoberU  Stephani  TTteiaunu  Lingvte 
Latince,  in  four  volumes  folio,  much  augmented 
and  amended,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Law ;  John 
Taylor,  M.A.;   Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  M.A.; 


•  Jacob  TOnson  was  succeeded  as  stationer  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gibbons. 


and  Sandys  Hutddnaon,  M.A .  London,  printed 
for  Samuel  Harding,  boolneller,  at  the  Bible 
and  Anchor,  on  the  Pavement,  St.  Maitin's-lane. 
1739,  Nov.  26.  John  Gray,  bookseller,  g^ve 
100  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  the  Hutory  of 
George  BanuneU,  to  Mr.  LUlo,*  the  author.  Mr. 
Gray  became  a  dissenting  minister,  and  after- 
wards complying  with  the  terms  of  admission 
into  the  church  of  England,  rector  of  Ripon,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  conjunction  with  Andrew  Reed, 
he  abridged  the  Phtloiophieal  TratuaetioHt  from 
1720  to  1732,  in  two  vols.  4to.  1733.     He  also 

Sublished  the  Elnuriek  of  Lillo ;  and,  at  the 
ying  request  of  the  author,  dedicated  it  t» 
Fiederickprince  of  Wales. 

1736.  The  Bible  in  the  Lithuanian  language, 
was  printed  at  Ksralanska,  a  town  of  Russia, 
seated  on  the  Tungruska  river.  A  copy  is  in  the 
royal  libiary  of  Copenhagen. — Cotton. 

1736.  Valleybe,  a  printer,  in  France,  made 
an  attempt  to  cast  plates  of  metal,  for  printing 
calenders  ;  it  is  a  rude  essay  at  stereotype  print- 
ing, and  H.  Camus  has  given  an  impression  of 
one  of  his  plates,  containing -the  calender  for 
March  and  April,  and  supposes  it  to  be  of  this 
date. 

1736,  Nov.  27.  Died,  Robert  Akdrews,  aged 
eighty  years,  a  letter-founder  in  Charterhouse- 
street,  London.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court 
of  assistants  in  the  stationers'  company.  Mr.  Sil- 
vester Andrews,  his  son,  carried  on  the  business 
of  letter-founding  at  Osibrd.  In  1733,  Thomas 
James  purchased  b<^  their  foundries. 

1736.  The  Prompter. 

1736,  March  13.  The  Old  Whig;  or,  Con- 
tUtent  Prolettant,  No.  1.  A  neat  portion  of  this 
work  was  written  by  Dr.  Chandler,f  a  learned 
dissenting  minister,  who  was  Eealouisly  attached 
to  the  person  and  character  of  George  II. 

1736.  London  and  DubUn  Magazine ;  or, 
the  GenUeman't  Monthfy  Jntelligeneer.  London, 
printed,  and  Dublin  reprinted,  for  George  Faulk- 
ner, for  1736.  This  was  apiratical  reimpression 
or  Dublin  edition  of  the  London  Magaatne. 

1736,  Feb.  3.  Died,  Behnard  Lintot,  a 
celebrated  bookseller  of  London.  Bamabyt 
(Bernard)  lintott,  son  of  John  Lintott,  late  of 
Horsham,  a  Sussex  yeoman,  was  bound  appren- 
tice, at  stationers'  hall,  to  Thomas  lingard,  De- 


*  Qeori^  Ullo  was  bom  at  Ixindon,  Feb.  4,  lilts.  He 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  Jeweller  many  years  with 
great  reputation.  He  well  knew  bow  to  toudi  the  heart; 
and  his  pieces,  which  are  sntaeervlent  to  the  canse  of 
virtue,  are  Bmrge  BantwiU,  Fatal  Cnrmltf,  and  Arden 
of  Fmnkam.    He  died  Sept.  s,  1739. 

t  Samuel  Chandler  was  bom  at  Hungeitbrd,  In  Berk- 
shire, in  lOOS,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  amonest 
the  dissenters.  In  1718  he  was  chosen  minister  of  oie 
congregation  at  Peckham,  and  Uie  Income  being  sleDder, 
he  commenced  business  as  a  bookseller  In  the  Pooltiy, 
which  he  however  relinquished  upon  his  lieing  ^ipointed 
minister  of  the  Old  Jewry  meeting.  He  was  complimented 
by  the  nnlvereities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  with  the 
diploma  of  D.  D.,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
and  antiquarian  societies.  Dr.  Chandler  died  May  s,  170S, 
and  vras  burled  in  Bunhlll  FleUs.  His  sermons  have  been 
printed  in  four  volumes,  Svo. 

t  This  was  the  name  under  which  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice; Inithe  soon  dropped  Baraaby,  and,  after  some  yean, 
wrote  Lintot  with  a  single  (  at  the  end. 
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cember  4, 1690 ;  turned  over  to  John  Haiding^,* 
160... ;  and  made  fiee  March  18,  1699.  He 
soon  afterwards  oranmenced  business  as  a  book- 
leUer,  at  the  sign  of  the  Cross  Keys,  between  the 
Temple  gates,  where  he  was  patronized  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  a  period  whicn 
has  been  styled  the  Aug^ustine  age  of  English 
literature.  John  Dunton  thus  ohancterizes  Mr. 
Lintot; — -"He  lately  published  a  Collection  of 
Tragic  Tales,  &c.,  by  which  I  perceive  he  is 
angry  with  the  world,  and  scorns  it  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  I  cannot  blame  him :  for  D'Urfey 
(his  author)  both  treats  and  esteems  it  as  it  de- 
serves; too  hard  a  task  for  those  whom  it  flatters ; 
or  perhaps  for  Bernard  himself,  should  the  world 
ever  change  its  humour,  and  grin  upon  him. 
However,  to  do  Mr.  Lintott  justice,  he  is  a  man 
(rfvery  g^d  principles,  and  I  dare  engage  will 
never  want  an  author  of  Sol-Fa,  so  long  as  the 
riayhouse  will  encourage  his  comedies."  In 
1716  he  served  the  office  of  renter  warden  to  the 
stationers'  company;  in  1722-3,  he  was  elected 
into  the  court  of  assistants ;  and  served  the  office 
of  under  warden  in  1720.  In  1714,  Untot  en- 
tered into  a  very  liberal  agreement  with  Pope, 
for  his  translation  of  Homer' t  Iliad ;  the  printing 
of  which  was  soon  afterwards  begnn  by  Mr. 
Bowyer,  and  diligently  attended  to  by  all  parties. 
Oay,t  in  a  letter  to  Congieve,  April  7,  1716, 
&oetiously  says,  "  Mr.  Poj^s  Homer  is  retarded 
by  the  great  rains  that  have  fallen  of  late,  which 
causes  the  sheets  to  be  long  a-drying.  This 
gives  Mr.  Lintot  g^reat  uneisiness ;  who  is  now 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  curate  of  the  parish 
to  pray  for  fair  weather,  that  his  work  may  go 
on. '  There  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  any 
altercation  between  the  bookseller  and  the  au- 
thor during  the  whole  period  of  the  publication 
of  the  Utad  or  Odymey,  which  continued  till 
1726 ;  but,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
arisen,  the  fiiendship  between  Mr.  Pope  and  his 
publisher  appears  to  have  terminated  with  the 

*  without  flattery  he  deserve*  tube  cadleds  very  oonite. 
ons  nun,  of  a  lovely  proportion,  extnmdy  well  made— 
■■  bandiome  a  mien,  and  aa  tw>d  an  air  aa,  perhape,  few 
of  his  nelghbonis  exceed  blm,  so  that  his  body  makes  a 
vsry  handsome  tenement  for  Ms  mliid.  I  cameaocraainted 
with  him  at  SturUtch  (sir,  and  haviag  dealt  irtth  Um 
■evtral  years,  I  find  him  to  be  a  very  honest  man — annn- 
derstaodlng  boolueller,  and  a  zealons  Chnrdi-of-Enslaiul- 
man,  yet  to  do  liim  justice,  be  Is  no  bigot  to  any  party. 

t  John  Gay  iras  bom  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  in  Devon- 
shire, in  ISSS,  and  edacatadat  the  Orammar  school  in  that 
town.  He  ma  apprenticed  to  a  sOk  meroer  in  l^ondon, 
bat  la  a  few  years  qulttsd  trade,  and  commenced  author. 
Bis  Urst  poem,  entitled  Bmral  Sporit,  printed  in  I71I,  and 
dedicated  to  Vofe,  eained  him  uie  Mendship  of  that  poet 
and  his  IMends.  Gay  obtained  sevcnl  employments  in 
the  reign  of  qoeen  Anne,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  his  expectations  of  fUrther  preferment  were 
disa^vointed.  In  1710  he  pnblislied  his  poems,  by  sub- 
aeriptton,  which  produced  him  ^1000,  but  embarking;  in 
the  Sooth  Sea  bubble^  he  lost  the  whole.  In  17x7  appeared 
Us  Btggar't  Opera,  by  which  he  got  sltOKether  about 
jf  iSoo.  Gay  was  at  sll  times  a  bad  economist,  and  ^e 
duke  and  duchess  of  Queensbnry  took  him  into  their  house, 
and  managed  his  aUVdrs,  so  that  at  his  deaUi,  which  took 
plaee  December  4,  1731,  he  left  upwards  of  j^ooe.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  e^taph 
written  by  Pope,  who  describes  him 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  aftcUons  mild. 
In  wit  a  man,  simitadty  a  ehUd. 


coDcInrion  of  Homer.*  In  an  undated  ledct. 
addressed  by  Mr.  Pope  to  the  ead  of  Bnriiogta 
about  that  period,  nis  description  of  hii  dj 
firiend  Bernard  Lintot  is  given  with  the  ram 
exquisite  humour .f  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  on 
language,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  "  that  etpiab  k, 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Colman's  description  in  1 
Terns  nliut,  of  an  expedition  of  a  DookdJe 
and  his  wife  to  Oxford."  Polisps  Mr.  Pope 
conceived  that  Lintot  had  risen  abme  hii  profit 
level ;  for  it  appears  that  eariy  in  1727,  Ufing, 
by  successful  exertions  in  business,  acquind  1 
decent  competence,  and  made  some  additions  to 
his  paternal  inheritance  in  Sussex,  he  was  it. 
sirous  of  tracing  the  origin  of  bis  famUy;  uh 
for  that  purpose  consulted  Hmnphiey  Wanln. 
who  had  then  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Oxforfs 
heraldic  manuscripts,  and  in  whose  diary  is  tic 
following  memorandum : — "  Young  Mr.  Lisin 
the  bookseller,  came  enquiring  after  arm,  vbg 
now,  it  seems,  want  to  turn  gentlefoUu.  I  ooiJiJ 
find  none  of  their  names."    In  1727  Pqie  m- 


*  The  fidlowtng  tarns  were  paid  by  Untot  to  tvit,t* 
the  various  works  here  mentioned : 

£  t.: 
171s,  Tet.  19,  Statins,  first  book;  Tertnmnus 

and  Pomona If  >  f 

„     JfarwAai,  First  edition  of  the  Rape....      7  11 
„     Aprtt  S,  to  a  Lady  presenting  Vottare 
upon  Silence.     To  the  auttiar  of  a 

Poem  called  Snccessio s  l(  < 

1718,  ^sti  SS,  Windsor  Forest M  i> 

„     Jii4r  3S,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  li  •  • 

1714,  Feft.  so.  Additions  to  the  Bape li  •  • 

„    JTon!*  18,  Homer,  vol.  I iM  I  I 

050  books  on  royal  peper I7t  *  ' 

171s,  JTei.  1,  Temple  of  Fame »  s  • 

„    4firii  SI,  Key  to  the  Lock I«  u  • 

171(1,  M.  9,  Homer,  VOL  IL »<  •  • 

„    Jr^  7,  <M  royia  paper iss  •  • 

„    J«4r  17,  Essay  on  Criticism »•• 

I717,  ^i«ii«(  g.  Homer,  voL  III tli  •  • 

1718^  Jos.  (,  Sso  royal  peper IM  I  • 

u    Jforek  a.  Homer,  voL  IV 8U  i  • 

CMroyal  paper IM  •  • 

„    Oct  17.  Homer,  VOL  V lU  •  • 

17111,  4pr«  t,  tSO  royal  paper IM  •  • 

17M,  Ai.  It,  Homer,  voL  VL >l<  •  ■ 

'    „    jr^  7, 050  royal  paper IM  •  ' 

17SI,  JDce.  18,  Pamell's  Poems 

Paid  Mr.  Pope  for  the  subscription  money 
due  on  the  md  vol.  of  bis  Homer,  and 
on  his  5th  VOL  at  the  agreement  fbr  the 
said  5th  VOL  (I  had  Mr.  Pope's  assign- 
ment for  Hie  royal  paper  that  were 

then  left  of  his  Homer)  V*  •  ' 

Copy  money  fbr  the  Odymey,  vids.  L  H. 
III.  I  and  7S«  of  each  vol.  printed  on 

royal  piq>er,  4to <■<  '  ' 

Copy  money  for  the  Odyssey,  vols.  IT. 

v.,  snd  780  of  each  voL  royal .««'«» 

^4844  I  it 


Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  Pope  oflbred  an  BngBdi  Itt^ 
the  subscribers,  in  six  vcdnntes  quarto,  for  six  ("Ir 
Bernard  Untot  became  pnnrietor,  on  eonditioa  cf  «W^ 
ine,  at  his  own  expense,  all  the  ccq^es  whitA  woe  to* 
deUvered  to  subscribers,  or  presented  to  Oriendi,  ud  w 
ing  jffaoo  for  every  volume.  ^^^ 

The  subscribers  were  Ave  hundred  and  mratf*'^ 
The  copies  far  whidi  subscriptions  were  givai,  v^'T 
hundred  and  flfty-toor.  For  thCH!  cc^ies,  Popehsd  n*™ 
to  pay ;  he,  therefore,  received,  including  ths  '"'^ 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  tweotTPMW 
four  shillings,  without  deduction,  as  the  boob  ««<  '^ 
pUed  by  Untot.  ,__,.. 

Homer,  fiady  printed  flxim  an  Elzevir  letter  IV  wP» 
Bowyer,  sold  at  St.  M.  a  volume  bound.  „ 

t  See  Nichols's  LUererf  AnteMu,  vol.  rUi.  ^  <?• 
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doubtedly  oodmItwI  a  very  ill  impiessioii  of  his 
qwuntdam  boolueller,  and  rented  nis  indignation 
without  mercy  in  the  Dunciad.  His  principal 
deUnqvency,  howerei,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
he  was  a  stout  man,  clumsUy  made,  not  a  reiy 
considerable  scholar,  and  that  he  filled  his  shop 
with  ntMc  potU.  Against  his  benevolence  and 
geoeial  mom  character  there  is  not  even  an  in- 
sinuation. In  the  first  book,  he  is  thus  ungra- 
ciously introduced — 

"  Benoe  MisoeUanles  qoliiit.  the  weekly  bout 
Of  Cmll's  diolee  pren,  ud  Untot^  labilc  poit." 

On  which  the  learned  annotator  remarks,  that 
*'  the  former  was  fined  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  publishing  obscene  books;  the  latter 
tutiaUtf  adorned  hi*  $kop  with  tiUe$  im  red  letten. 
In  the  race  described  in  the  seoond  book  of  the 
Dunciad,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  Dulness, 
Lintot  and  Curll  are  entered  as  rival  candidates : 

"  Bat  loftr  Untot  in  the  circle  roM : 
•This  prize  is  mine  j  who  tempt  It  are  mj  foet; 
WIHi  me  began  ttiis  genloe,  enil  ihall  end.' 
He  spoke;  ud  who  with  lintot  ihall  contend  I 
Fear  held  him  mate.    Alone,  untaught  to  fear. 
Stood  daontleaa  Corn  i '  behold  that  rival  hen  I 
The  race  by  vigour,  not  by  vaonta,  is  won  i 
Botakethehlndma«t,hellI'  (heiald)  and  ran. 
Swift  ai  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind. 
He  left  huge  Lintot,  and  out-itripp'd  the  wind. 
As  wlien  a  dah-cliick  waddles  through  the  oopee 
Ob  ftet  and  wing*,  and  aiea,  and  wadea,  and  hope  1 
So  lah*iing  on,  with  ahoolders,  luuids,  and  head. 
Wide  as  a  windmill  an  liia  Ognre  ipread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  Iiis  state, 
And  l^fUigfi  Jaeai*  wcnms  to  emulate." 

Bernard  Lintot  appears  to  have  soon  after  re- 
linquished his  business  to  his  son  Henry,  and 
to  hare  retired  to  Horsham, in  Sussex;  for  which 
connty  he  was  nominated  high  sheriff  in  Novem- 
ber, 1735,  an  honour  which  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  day  he  was  styled 
"  Bernard  Lintot,  esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
late  an  eminent  bookseUer  in  Fleet-street," 

1736.  Proceeding*  in  the  lubmiMtUm  beUptat 
W.  R.  Freebaim,  hit  majetty't  printer,  and  Mr. 
J.  Blair,  of  Ardblair,  and  Mr.  J.  Nairn,  of 
Greenyard*,  atpiring  to  he  King'*  Printer*. 
Edinburgh,  1736,  folio. 

1736.  Died,  Thowas  James,  letterfoonder  in 
Bartholomew  close,  London.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  rer.  John  James,  vicar  of  Basini^toke,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Robert  An- 
drews. In  1710  he  went  to  Holland  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  set  of  matrices,  and  on 
nis  return  commencedbusiness  in  Aldermanbury, 
from  thence  he  removed  to  Town-ditch,  and  at 
length  settled  in  St.  Bartholomew  close.  He 
was  connected  with  Ged  in  prosecuting  the  de- 
sign of  stereotvpe  printing,  in  which  he  expended 
much  of  his  fortune,  and  suffered  in  his  proper 
business ;  "  for  the  printers,"  say  Rowe  Mores, 
"  would  not  employ  him,  because  the  bloek- 
printiiig,  had  it  succeeded,  would  hare  been 


•  Jacob  Tonaoa  the  elder.— Thia  epithet  aioae  lh>m  an 
awkmrdness  of  gait. 


prejucUcial  to  theirs."  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
James,  the  following  circular  was  issued  dirough 
the  trade : — AdterHiement.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  James,  of  Baxtholomew-close,  letter- 
founder,  having  been  industriously  published  in 
the  newspapers,  without  the  least  mention  of  any 
person  to  succeied  in  his  business,  it  is  become 
necessarv  for  the  widow  James  to  give  as  public 
notice,  that  she  carries  on  the  business  of  letter- 
foundhig,  to  as  neat  exactness  as  formeriy,  by 
her  son  John  James,  who  had  managed  it 
during  his  father's  long  illness ;  the  letter  this 
advertisement  is  printed  on  being  his^erform- 
ance:  And  he  casts  all  other  sorts,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest  size;  also  the  Saxon, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  all  the  oriental  types  of 
various  sizes. 

1736, April 2.  Died,  Jacob ToN80>r,the  elder,  s\ 
the  most  celebrated  bookseller  that  this  country  N 
ever  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber- 
surgeon  of  the  same  name  in  Holbom,  who  died 
in  1668.  He  was  ^>pTenticed  June  6,  1670,  to 
Thomas  Basset,*  bookseller,  and  having  been 
admitted  a  freeman  of  the  company  of  stationers, 
Dec.  20, 1677,  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account.  At  this  period  his  finances  could  not 
hare  been  very  flourishing ;  for  it  is  recorded  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay  twenty  pounds  for  the  first 
play  of  Diyden's,  the  Spaniik  Friar,  1681,  and 
was  acooToingly  compelled  to  adniit  another 
bookseller  to  share  in  the  transaction.  To  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  lucky  bargain  with 
the  possessor  of  the  copyright  of  Paraiiu  Lo*t,\ 
mar  be  referred  most  oi  his  subsequent  popularity 
and  good  fortune. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (says  our  author)  has  pre- 
sented the  several  unedited  letters  between  the 
poet  and  his  publisher,  which  throws  a  good  deal 
of  light  upon  the  history  of  both.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  in  1684,  preparatory  to  the  printing 
of  the  second  rolinne  of  MiieMttneoutPotmti 
equally  known  by  the  name  of  Dryden  or  of 
Tonson,  and  is  written  in  terms  of  great  fami- 
liarity, with  thanks  for  "two  melons."  Tonson's 
reply  is  perfectly  the  tradesman's;  satisfied  with 
the  translations  of  Ovid,  which  he  had  received 
ibr  his  third  MitceUaiuf,  but  objecting,  as  usual. 


*  Dunton  diaracteilzes  a  Ur.  R.  Baaet,  in  Fleet-street. 
"  I  shall  not  apeak  of  the  wit  and  parti  of  tliia  young 
man ;  but  tliat  remarkable  ftartltade  that  aliines  ao  bright 
in  bia  countenance.  It  is  true,  lighting  ia  not  hii  trade ; 
yet  he  can  wear  hia  courage  upon  occaaon  aa  handsomely 
as  a  gentleman  does  learning  j  fbr  he  knowa  how  to  ap- 
prove both  hia  loyalty  and  valour  j  and  I  really  believe 
would  lie  aa  Hienl  at  hia  blood  aa  Ilia  money,  fior  the 
preservation  of  our  dear-bought  new-recovered  libertiea.*' 

t  liarliazon  Ailmer,  the  aadgnee  of  Samuel  Simmons, 
diapoaea  of  one  half  of  hia  rijrht  in  Paradiu  Leaf,  to  Jaoob 
Tonson,  Angnat  17,  lOSS  :  the  oUter  half  at  «•  mi— met, 
March  S4,  l4)0. 

t  Speaking  of  Tonion'a  MiMceiUa^  Potmt,  in  a  letter 
dated  Mar  SO,  I70g,  Pope aays,  "I  ahallbeaatiatied  If  I  can 
loae  my  time  agreeably  this  way,  witlioat  loalnc  my  repu- 
tation. T  can  be  content  with  a  bare  saving  game,  wltltoat 
being  tlioaght  a»  emiiUKt  hand  (with  whleh  IMlt  Jaeet 
gnaaualy  digniHed  hia  adventurera  and  volunteers  in 
poetry.)  Jaoob  createa  poeta,  as  Ungs  do  knights ;  not  for 
their  honour,  but  fbr  their  money.  Certainly  he  ought  to 
be  eateemed  a  worker  of  mlradee,  who  is  grown  rich  by 
poetry."  Wycherly,  in  reply,  with  an  indecent  allusion 
to  acriptnre,  obaerves,  "Toa  will  make  JmetV*  hMtr 
niee  yon  to  immortality." 
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to  the  price — ^having,  as  he  (tated,  only  1446 
lines  for  fifty  gnineas,  when  he  expected  to  hare 
had  at  the  late  of  1518  lines  for  forty  guineas ; 
adding  that  he  had  a  better  bargain  with  Jwx- 
wd,  which  is  reckoned  not  so  easy  to  translate 
as  Ovid.  The  value  of  Diyden's  translations  of 
the  classics  was  so  fully  impressed  upon  Tonson's 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  sale  of  the  six 
Tolumes  of  Mucdlama,  among  which  they  had 
appeared,  that  he  induced  the  poet  to  undertake 
a  version  of  Virgil's  ^rteids  and  Georgia.  Mr. 
Malone's  industry  has  ascertained  the  terms  on 
which  this  compact  was  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
There  were  two  classes  of  subscribers,  the  first  of 
whom  paid  five  guineas  each,  to  adorn  the  work 
with  engravings ;  heneath  each  of  which,  in  due 
and  grateful  remembrance,  were  blazoned  the 
arms  of  a  subscriher.  This  class  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  one  persons.  The  second  sub- 
scribers were  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
at  two  guineas  each.  But  &om  these  sums  was 
to  be  ^ducted  the  expense  of  the  engravings, 
thoogfa  these  were  only  the  plates  used  lor  Ogil- 
by's  Virgil,  a  little  retouched.  Besides  the  sub- 
scriptions, Diyden  received  from  Tonson  fiftv 
pounds  for  each  book  of  the  Georgia  and  JEneid, 
and  probably  the  same  for  the  PatUnraU  collec- 
tively. The  price  charged  by  Jacob  for  the 
copies  delivered  to  subscribers,  appears  to  hare 
been  exorbitant,  and  reduced  the  amount  of 
Dryden's  profits  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  pounds,  a  sum  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  remuneration  received  by  Pope  for  his 
vernon  of  the  Iliad,  which  was  somewhere  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousands  pounds.  When 
Dryden's  translations  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
completion  of  the  seventh  JEneid,  a  little  quarrel 
broke  out.hetween  him  and  his  publisher ;  during 
which  the  poet  charges  Tonson  with  a  view  from 
the  very  beginning  to  deprive  him  of  all  profit — 
by  the  second  subscriptions,  alluding,  of  course, 
to  the  excessive  price  required  by  the  bookseller 
for  the  volumes  from  the  subscribers.  By  his 
success  in  trade,  Tonson  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  an  estate  at  Ledbuiy,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  died.  In  1703,  about  forty 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed  the  famous 
Kit-cat  club,*  purely  from  the  design  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  an  active  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Jacob  Tonson  was  their  secretary,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  office,  became  possessed  of  the  pictures  of 
all  the  original  members  of  that  club. 

Immortal  m«de,  u  Kit-eat  bjr  hU  pies. 

Jacob  Tonson,  however  plain  in  his  appear- 
ance, was  certainly  a  worthy  man,-!-  and  was  not 


*  Tliey  met  at  a  honae  in  Shiie-Ume ;  and  took  their  title 
from  the  name  of  Chrittopher  Cat,  a  pastry  .cook*  who  ex- 
cdled  in  making  mutton-piea,  wlilch  were  regnlarljr  part 
of  the  entertainment.  The  portraita  were  painted  by  ah: 
Oodftey  lonelier,  on  canvas  aomewbat  larger  tlun  a  three 
qnarters,  and  leas  than  a  half;  length :  a  size  which  has 
ever  since  been  denominated  a  Kit-eat  from  this  cnrcnm- 
atance.    Sir  Oodftey  Kneller  died  Oct.  sfl,  1713,  aged  7S. 

t  Vat  Donton's  diaraeter  of  Jacob  Tonson,  and  his 
deaUog  with  Dryden,  see  page  5<l,  anU. 


onlr  respected,  bnt  lived  in  fiuniUar  ratiiaT 
with  some  of  the  most  considerable  peiawj 
his  day.* 

A  splendid  volume  under  the  title  of  7V£: 
Cat  Clui,  done  from  the  ori^nal  paintings^ 
sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  by  Mr.  Faber,  sold  bj  i 
Tonson  in  the  Strand,  and  T.  Faber,  at  & 
Golden  Head  in  Bloomsbury-square,  «as  jnl 
lished  in  1736 ;  containing  an  engraved  uk. 
page  and  dedication;  and  forty-three  ponni:!. 
beginning  with  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  emjie; 
with  Mr.  Tonson's,  who  is  represented  in  agon 
and  cap,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  volimie  k 
tered  Paradite  Lost.  Faber  b^ran  the  pUi& 
which  are  all  dated  in  1732 ;  and  the  Tolomeii 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  "  to  vIuk 
liberality  the  collection  of  prints  owed  its  nr 
being,  in  setting  the  example  to  the  otberiua- 
beiB  of  the  Kit-cat  club 'of  honouring  Mi.  Ti» 
son  with  these  portraits ;"  and  who  was  ''aa 
eminently  distinguished  by  that  noble  pzindpi;. 
for  the  support  of  which  that  associatian  m 
known  to  nave  been  formed,  the  love  of  tlio; 
country  and  its  constitutional  liberties." 

1736,  Jul}/.  The  plan  of  inserting  a  legshr 
series  of  the  Parliamentary  DeltUet  is  lif 
Gentlenua^s  Magazine,  was  first  pnt  into  pnc- 
tice  at  this  time.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Can') 
first  connexion  with  the  newspaper,  atNornti. 
while  he  was  an  apprentice,  ne  conoeivtil  t 
strong  idea  of  the  utility  of  publishing  de 
debates,  and  had  an  opportunity,  whilst  eagigii 
in  a  situation  at  the  postr-offiee,  not  onl;  as  stand 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  supplying  his  London  iJrieads 
with  provincial  papers;  but  he  also  contrivtilt'' 
fiimisn  the  country  printers  with  these  viiiia 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  two  honsest^ 
pariiament,  which,  says  Mr.  Nichols,  "iritla 
my  own  remembrance,  were  regululy  ciiculaied 
in  the  coffee  houses,  before  the  daUy  pap» 
were  taeitfy  permitted  to  report  the  debates."  "( 
have  already  given  instances  of  Mr.  Care's  ii- 
fringement  of  the  orders  of  the  honse  of  cat- 
mons.  The  method  of  proceeding  to  obtain  ib 
debates,  is  thus  related  by  nr  John  Havkins: 

"  Taking  with  him  a  friend  or  two,  be  fonai 
means  to  procure  for  them  and  himself  aifaiiE^ 
sion  into  tne  gallery  of  the  house  of  canima& 
or  to  some  concealed  station  in  the  other  hoii»; 
and  then  they  privately  took  down  notes  of  t&r 
several  speeches,  and  the  general  tendencjui' 
substance  of  the  arguments.  Thus  fiiimsM 
Cave  and  his  associates  would  adjouin  to  > 
neighbouring  tavern,  and  compare  and  t^ti 
their  notes ;  by  means  whereof,  and  the  help  °' 
their  memories,  they  became  enabled  to  fixil 
least  the  substance  of  what  they  had  to  lau'.' 
heard  and  remarked.    The  reducing  this  cn^ 


*  Both  Lintot  and  Tonson  were  livals  fis  fuW'm} 
work  of  Dr.  Yonng's.  The  poet  answered  liadilcO'''''' 
same  morning,  bat  nnAutonatdy  miadirectol  tmo-  ^ 
these  epistles,  he  compUined  of  tlie  rascally  cefim* 
each.  In  the  one  intended  for  Tonson,  he  aalil,  '^^fjri 
was  a  great  scoundrel,  that  printing  with  Um  vas iwij 
the  question  ;  and  writing  to  Untot,  hs  dedirtd^ 
Tonson  was  an  oU  rascal,  with  other  qpitlMla  qwT 
opptobrloos. 
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matter  into  fonn  was  the  work  of  a  future  day 
and  of  an  abler  hand ;  Guthrie,  the  historian,  a 
writer  for  the  booksellers,  whom  Care  retained 
for  the  purpose."  Bat  these  debates  were  not 
giren  tiU  the  session  was  ended ;  and  then  only 
with  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  each  speaker. 

Thus  far  all  went  on  smoothly  for  two  years ; 
till  on  the  20th  of  April,  1738,  a  complaint  beisK 
made  to  die  house,  that  the  publishers  of  sevenQ 
written  and  printed  news  letters  and  papers  had 
taken  upon  them  to  gire  accounts  therein  of  the 
proceedinss  of  the  house ;  it  was  resolved,  "That 
It  is  a  high  indignity  to,  and  a  notorious  breach 
of,  the  privilege  of  this  house,  for  any  news- 
writer,  in  letters,  or  other  papers,  to  gire  there- 
in, any  account  of  the  debates,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings of  this  house,  or  any  committee  thereof, 
as  well  during  the  recess,  as  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment; and  tbat  this  house  will  proceed  with  the 
utmost  sereritjT  against  such  offenders."  During 
the  debates,  sir  William  Youngs  earnestly  im- 
plored the  house  of  commons  to  put  down  the 
printing  of  the  debates  of  the  house ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  sir  Thomas  Winnington,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  speech,  made  the  following  ob- 
servation : — "  You  will  have  the  ipeechet  o/  the 
htnue  every  day  prmied,  even  during  your  teuion, 
and  lee  tkall  as  looked  upon  at  the  most  con- 
ten^HMe  a»$embbf  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
The  absoid  spirit  which  dictated  this  resolution, 
has  not  yet  departed  from  the  legislature ;  and  it 
has  been  truly  remarked,  that  even  at  the  present 
hour,  "were  the  question  put,  whether  journal- 
ists attend  to  report  by  connivance,  or  by  open 
sufferance,  there  is  little  doubt  the  sticklers  for 
privily  would  decide  for  the  former." 

Some  expedient  was  now  become  necessary; 
and  iheeaution  (notthemnify)  of  Cave  suggest- 
ing to  him  a  popular  fiction;  in  June,  1738,  he 
prefaced  the  debates  by  what  he  chose  to  call 
"  An  Appendix  to  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver's 
Account  of  the  famous  Empire  of  Lilliput;" 
and  the  proceedings  in  parliament  were  given 
under  the  title  of  "Debates  in  the  Senate  of 
Great  Lilliput."  Not  thinking  himself,  how- 
ever, perfecdy  secure,  even  by  this  total  con- 
cealment of  the  speakers,  he  md  not  venture  to 
put  his  own  name  to  the  titie-pages  of  the  maga- 
zine; but  published  them  under  the  name  of 
one  of  his  nephews,  Edward  Cave,  junior, 
which  was  continued  until  1752.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  again  used  his  own  name,  and  gave 
the  deUttes,  as  at  first,  with  the  initial  and  final 
letters. 

A  new  era  in  politics,  occasioned  by  the  motion 
to  remove  the  minister,  Feb.  13, 1740-41,  bring- 
ing on  much  warmer  debates,  reauired  "  the 
pen  of  a  more  nervous  writer  than  he  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  them;"  and  "Cave,  dis- 
missing Guthrie,  committed  the  care  of  this 
part  of  his  monthly  publication  to  Johnson," 
who  had  already  given  ample  specimens  of  his 
ability.  But  the  Lilliputian  disguise  was  still 
continued,  even  beyoua  the  period  of  Johnson's 
debates,  which,  as  has  been  authenticated  by 
his  own  diary,  began  Nov.  19,  1740,  and  ended 


Feb.  23,  1742-S.*  Aud  these  debates,  which, 
every  competent  judge  must  allow,  exhibit  a 
memorable  specimen  of  the  extent  and  prompti- 
tude of  Johnson's  fitculties,  and  which  have 
induced  learned  foreigners  to  compare  British 
with  Roman  eloquence,  were  hastily  sketched  by 
Johnson,  while  he  was  not  yet  thirty-two,  while 
he  had  little  acquaintance  with  me,  while  he 
was  struggling,  not  for  distinction,  but  existence. 
On  the  3d  of  April',  1747,  a  complaint  having 
been  made  in  the  house  of  lords  against  Edwara 
Cave  and  Thomas  Asdey,  for  prioting  in  thdr 
respective  magazines  (the  Gentleman^  and  the 
London)  an  account  of  the  Trial  of  Simon  Lord 
Lovat,  they  were  both  ordered  into  the  custody 
of  the  gentieman  usher  of  the  black  rod.— On 
the  lOUk  of  April,  Mr.  Cave,  in  custody, 
petitioned  the  house;  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
his  offence;  begging  pardon  for  the  same; 
promising  never  to  onend  again  in  the  like  man- 
ner ;  and  praying  to  be  discharged. — On  the  30th 
of  April,  the  lord  Raymond  reported  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the  offences 
of  Asdey  ana  Cave,  "that  they  had  ordered 
Cave  to  be  brought  before  them ;  and  the  book 
complained  of  being  shown  to  him,  he  owned 
that  he  printed  and  published  it"  Being  asked, 
"  how  he  came  to  publish  an  account  of  lord 
Lovat's  trial,  and  from  whom  he  had  the  account 
so  published  f  he  said,  "  it  was  done  inadver- 
tently; he  was  very  sorry  for  having  offended; 
that  he  published  the  said  account  of  the  trial 


•  In  1740-1,  Dr.  Johnaon  aucceeded  William  Outhrie  In 
draning  np  the  debatea.  The  eloquence,  the  force  of  arni- 
ment,  and  Uie  aplendoni  of  language,  displayed  in  Qie 
seven]  speeefaca,  are  wdl  known,  and  unirenallyailmind. 
The  following  anecdote  ta  related  by  air  John  Hawkins : — 
"Or.  Johnson,  Mr.  Wedderbom,  (lord  Loughboroagk) 
Dr.  frands,  the  translator  of  Horace,  Mr.  Horphy,  Mr. 
Chetwyn,  and  arvetal  other  genHnnen,  dined  with  Foola. 
After  dinner,  an  important  debate,  toward  the  end  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole'a  administration,  being  mentioaed.  Dr. 
Prancia  observed,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, was  the  best  he  had  ever  read.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed, he  added,  during  a  nomber  of  years,  in  the  study 
of  Demosthenes,  and  bad  finished  a  translation  of  that 
celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations  of  style  and 
language  irithln  the  reach  of  his  capacity.  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate,  and  several  passages 
were  cited  from  the  speech,  wiUi  tlie  approtaation  and  ap- 
plaoae  of  all  present.  During  the  ardour  of  the  conveiaa- 
tion,  Johnson  remained  silent.  Whence  warmth  of  praise 
sabaided,  he  opened  with  these  words :  '  That  speech  I 
wrote  In  a  garret  in  Kxeter-street.'  The  company  was 
struck  wUli  astonishment.  After  staring  at  each  other 
for  some  time.  In  silent  amaze.  Dr.  Francis  asked  bow  that 
speech  could  be  written  by  him.  *  Sir,  said  Johnson,  I 
wrote  it  in  Sxeter-street :  I  never  was  in  the  gallery  of 
the  house  of  commons  but  once  :  Cave  had  inttfest  with 
the  door-keepers :  he  and  the  persons  employed  under  him 
got  admittance ;  they  brought  away  the  snqect  of  dlacoa- 
sion,  the  names  of  the  spnkers,  the  side  they  took,  and 
the  order  In  which  they  rose,  together  with  notes  of  the 
various  argnments  adduced  in  uie  coxine  of  the  debate. 
The  whole  was  afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I 
oompoeed  the  speeches  in  the  form  they  now  have  in  the 
parliamentary  debates.  For  the  speeches  of  that  period 
are  all  reprinted  ihnn  Cave's  Magazine.'  To  this  discovery 
Dr.  Francis  made  answer  :  '  Then,  sir,  you  have  exceeded 
Demosthenes  himself,  for  to  say  you  have  exceeded 
Francis's  Demosthenes  woold  be  nc^hlng.'  The  rest  of 
the  company  were  lavish  of  their  compliments  to  Johnson : 
one,  in  particular,  pndsed  his  imparddlty,  observing  thst 
he  had  dealt  out  reason  and  eloquence  -with  an  equal  hand 
to  both  parties.  "That  is  not  quite  true,  sir,"  said  Jtitm- 
son  i  "  I  saved  ^ipearances  well  enough,  but  I  took  cue 
that  the  whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  It." 
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from  a  printed  paper  which  was  led  at  his  house, 
directea  to  him;  but  he  does  not  know  from 
whom  it  came."  Being  asked,  "  how  long  he 
has  been  a  publisher  of  the  GaUleman't  Maga- 
zine?" he  said,  "  that  it  is  about  sixteen  yean 
since  it  was  fiisl  published;  ihat  he  was  con- 
cerned in  it  at  first  with  his  nephew ;  and  since 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  he  has  done  it  entirely 
himself."  Notice  being  taken  to  him,  "  that  the 
said  books  hare  contained  debates  in  parlia- 
ment ;"  he  said,  "  he  had  left  off  the  debates ; 
that  he  had  not  published  any  debates  lelatire  tu 
this  boose  above  these  twelve  months ;  that  there 
was  a  speech  or  two  relating  to  the  other  house, 
put  in  about  Uie  latter  end  of  last  year."  Being 
asked,  "  how  he  came  to  take  upon  him  to  pub- 
lish Abates  in  parliament  ?"  he  said,  "  he  was 
extremdy  sorry  for  it ;  that  it  was  a  very  great 
presumption ;  but  he  was  led  into  it  by  custom, 
and  the  practice  of  other  people:  that  there  was 
a  monthly  book,  published  before  the  magazines, 
called  the  Polttieal  State,  which  contained 
debates  in  parliament ;  and  that  he  never  heard, 
till  lately,  that  any  persons  were  punished  for 
printing  those  books."  Being  asked,  "  how  he 
came  by  the  speeches  which  ne  printed  in  the 
Gentleman'*  Magaxinei"'  he  said,  "he  got  into 
the  house,  and  heard  them,  and  made  use  of 
a  black  iMd  pencil,  and  only  took  notes  of  some 
remarkable  passages ;  and,  nom  his  memory,  he 
put  them  together  himself."  Notice  being  u^en 
to  him,  "  that  some  of  the  speeches  were  very 
long,  consisting  of  several  pages;"  he  said,  "he 
wrote  them  himself,  from  notes  which  he  took, 
assisted  bv  his  memory."  Being  asked,  "  whether 
be  printea  no  speeches  but  such  as  were  so  put 
together  by  himself,  from  his  own  notes  ?"  he 
said,  "  Sometimes  he  has  had  speeches  sent  him 
by  very  eminent  persons;  that  he  has  had 
speeches  sent  him  by  the  members  themselves ; 
and  has  had  assistance  from  some  members,  who 
have  taken  notes  of  other  members'  speeches." 
Being  asked,  "if  he  ever  had  any  person  whom 
he  kept  in  pay,  to  make  speeches  for  him  F"  he 
said, "  he  never  had." 

The  report  proceeds  to  state,  that  Astley  had 
been  also  brought  before  them;  and  a  former 
examination  of  the  8th  of  April  having  been 
read  to  him,  be  said,  "that  contained  all  the  in- 
formation he  WU8  able  to  give  their  lordships." 

"Few  of  the  collections  of  parliamentary 
debates  can  be  justly  regarded  as  much  more 
authentic  than  Johnson't  Oration*.  The  most 
ancient  are  probably  the  most  authentic. 
jyEwei*  JowrnaU  of  Elizabeth'*  Parliament*, 
as  they  contain  the  oldest  parliamentary  speeches, 
are  assuredly  the  most  curious.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Common*'  Jourwd*  contains  several  im- 
portant debates  during  the  interesting  period 
m>m  the  accession  of  James  I.  till  the  cessation 
of  parliaments  under  his  unhappy  son.  The 
authentic  debates  of  the  session,  1621,  were 
published  in  1 766,  from  a  member's  manuscript. 
The  collections  of  Rushworth  contain  many  of 
the  parliamentary  debates  during  the  civil  wars. 
To  these  follow  Gray'i  Debate*,  which  are  still 


more  authentic.  But  as  to  those  varions  collec- 
tions, which  profess  to  give  the  pariiamenlary 
debates  during  that  disputatious  period,  from 
the  Restoration  till  late  times,  they  can  be 
deemed  of  little  more  authority  than  the  speeches 
of  Johnson. 

"  It  was  the  Revolution  which  finally  un- 
shackled the  press.  But  it  was  still  criminal, 
at  least  dangerous,  to  publish  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings without  parliamentary  permisaon. 
During  king  William's  reign,  the  newspapezs 
sometimes  gave  a  detached  speech  of  a  particu- 
lai  speaker,  who  wished,  by  contributing  the  out- 
lines, to  gratify  his  vanity,  or  secure  his  seat 

"  It  was  in  the  factious  times  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded,  when  parliamentary  ddwUes 
were  first  distributed  through  the  land  in  monthly 
pamphlets.  Then  it  was  that  Beyer's  zeal  propa- 
gated the  Ptditical  Stale.  This  was  succeeded, 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  by  the  Hittorical 
Regi*ter*,  which  were  published  by  soberer  moi, 
and  may  be  supposed  therefore  to  contain  more 
satisfactory  information. 

"The  Gentleman'*  Magazine  soon  after  fur- 
nished the  public  with  still  more  finished  debates, 
which  were  first  compiled  by  Guthrie,  then  by 
Johnson,  and  afterwards  by  Hawkeswoith.  The 
success  of  this  far-famed  miscellany  prompted 
many  competitors  for  public  favour,  who  all 
found  an  interest  in  propagating  what  the  people 
read,  however  contrary  to  parliamentary  resolves. 
And  these  resolves  have  at  length  given  way  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  who,  as  they  enjoy  the 
right  of  instructing  their  representatives,  seem 
to  have  established  the  privilege  of  knowii^ 
what  their  representatives  say."* 

1736.  Died,  Joseph  Dameb,  formerly  a  book- 
seller at  Dorchester,  which  town  he  represented 
in  parliament  in  1722.  He  retired  to  Ireland, 
where  he  died,  aged  60  years,  the  richest  private 
gentleman,  and  uie  greatest  miser  in  that  countir, 
having  raised  a  fortune  for  his  family,  which  wis 
ennobled  by  his  son,  lord  Milton.  '  Mr.  Damei 
married  Maiy,  the  daughter  of  John  Churchill, 
and  niece  to  Awnsham  Churchill,  noticed  at 
page  639  ante.  The  following  lines  are  taken 
from  a  whimsical  little  work,  called  Jemva/ 
Carton'*  Collections,  &c.  and  form  part  of  "  an 
elegy  on  the  much  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Da- 
rner, the  famous  rich  man,  who  died  the  sixth 
dayof  July,  1723."t 

"  Beneath  thia  verduit  blUock  Un, 
Dimer  the  wealthy  and  the  wise ;     • 
His  hdrs,  that  he  might  safely  rest. 
Have  pot  his  canase  in  a  chest ; 
The  very  chest  in  which  they  say 
His  other  self,  his  money  lay. 
And  if  his  heirs  contlDue  Icind 
To  that  dear  self  he  left  behind, 
I  dare  believe  that  four  in  Sve 
Will  tUuk  his  batter  half  aUve." 

1736,  Died,  James  Knapton,  of  whom  Dun- 
ton  says,  "he  is  a  very  accomplished  person; 
not  that  sort  of  animal  that  flutters  from  tavern 


*  Preikce  to  Johnson's  Debates,  1/87,  n>.  S  -9- 
t  Mr.  Nichols,  In  his  account  of  the  Camrdiilla,  voL  t. 
p.  15ff,  Litentry  Anecdote*,  says  Mr.  Damer  died  in  1736. 
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to  playhouse,,  and  again  back  agidn,  all  bis  life 
made  up  with  wig  and  cravat,  without  one  dram 
of  thought  in  bis  composition ;  but  a  person 
made  up  with  sound  worth,  brave  and  generous; 
and  shows,  by  his  purchasing  Dampier'i  Voyagei, 
be  knows  how  to  value  a  good  copy."  Mr.  &nap- 
ton  continued  business  with  great  reputation  till 
his  death,  in  1736 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  two 
of  his  brothers,  John  and  Paul  Knapton,  both 
men  of  great  eminence. 

1736,  Feb.  22.  Died,  Willi  am  Cborcbill, 
esq.,  bookseller  to  his  majesty.  He  was  im- 
mensely rich,  to  which  his  printing  Rymer's 
Faiera.  at  queen  Anne's  expense,  greatly  con- 
tributed. 

1736,  May  25.  Mr.  Benjamin  Mottb,  book- 
seller, London,  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  against 
Mr.  Faulkner,*  bookseller,  of  Dublin,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Swift's  works 
in  England.  Swift  interposed  on  this  occasion, 
for  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Motte  of  the  above  date, 
and  it  would  appear  his  mediation  was  success- 
ful, {torn  the  subsequent  amicable  interview 
between  the  two  booksellers. 

1736,  May  27.  A  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  was  established  upon  this  day, 
in  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  assist 
authors  in  the  publication  of  their  works.  The 
duke  of  Richmond,  president,  with  about  one 
hundred  members.  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Betten- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  were  the  three  first 
appointed  printers ;  Mr.  Gordon  was  ihe  secre- 
tary, with  a  salary  of  JE50  a-year,  and  Dr. 
Birch,  treasnier.  However  liberal  tiie  idea  of 
such  an  institution  might  have  been,  the  execu- 
tion of  it  counteractea  the  intention  of  its  foun- 
ders. It  was,  in  fact,  a  direct  attack  on  the 
booksellers,  who,  after  all,  are  certainly  no  bad 
"  rewarders  of  literary  merits"*  and  their  assist- 
ance having  been  found  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  undertaking,  a  contract  was  entered  into, 
for  three  years,  with  A.  Millar,  J.  Gray,  and  J. 
Nourse.    A  new  contract  was  afterwards  entered 


*  George  Faolknei  went  to  London  to  aoUcK  snbscrip. 
thnu  fi>c  an  edition  of  Swlft'i  worka,  which  he  waa  then 
■boat  pnbllahlng.  On  hi*  retain  to  Dablin,  intending  to 
pay  Us  leapeets  to  the  dean,  he  want,  dreaaed  in  a  laced 
waistcoat,  ba|r-wig,  and  other  fopiwrles.  Swift  received 
him  as  a  perfect  attanger.  "  Prajr,  air,  what  are  yonr 
commands  with  me?"  "I  thought  it  my  dnty,  sir,  to 
wait  upon  joa  immediately  after  my  arrival  from  London." 
"  Pi«y,  air,  who  are  yon  }"  "  Oeorge  Fknlkner,  the 
printer  I"  "  Yoa  Qeoi^  Faulkner,  the  printer  1 1  Why 
yoa  are  the  most  Impudent,  bareftced  unpoator  I  ever 
heard  of.  Fanlkner  is  a  sober,  sedate  citizen,  and  wonld 
never  trick  himself  oat  in  lace  and  other  fopperies.  Get 
■boat  yoar  business,  and  thank  your  ttan  I  do  not  send 
yon  to  the  hoose  of  correction."  Poor  Oeoise  hobbled 
■way  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  after  changing  his  dress,  re- 
tarnied  Immertlatdy  to  the  deanery.  On  Us  retam,  Swift 
went  op  and  shook  him  moat  cordially  by  the  hand.  "  My 
good  friend  George,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  aee  yoa  safe  i«- 
tumed.  Here  waa  an  impudent  fulow  in  ■  laced  waist- 
coat, who  wonld  have  lUn  passed  fbr  yoa;  but  I  soon  sent 
him  packing  with  a  ilea  in  his  esr  I" 

t  I  suppose  this  sodtty  fbr  encouraging  leaning  alarms 
the  booksellers ;  for  it  must  be  at  last  a  downright  trading 
society,  a  mere  Conger  (foixive  me  if  I  mis-spell  so  mys- 
terious a  word.— See  psge  031  safe.  I  hope  you  will  take 
careto  be  one  of  their  printers,  for  they  will  certainly  be 
a  sodety  for  encouraging  prlntiug ;  Learning  perhaps  may 
be  too  far  gone,  and  past  all  private  encouragement."— 
Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Bomper,  etrlf  In  1737. 


into  with  six  otiher  booksellers  (G.  Strabaa,  C. 
Rivington,  P.  Taillant,  J.  Brindley,  S.  Baker, 
and  J.  Osbom,  jun.),  whose  profits  on  the  busi- 
ness were  so  injudiciously  retrenched,  that  the 
avowed  purposes  of  the  society  were  entirely 
frustrated,  la  1742,  a  third  method  was  adopted, 
and  the  society  chose  to  become  their  own  book- 
sellers. The  experiment  was  tried  with  .£lian 
De  Ardvudilna,  4to.  in  1743.  A  few  months 
were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  impracticability 
of  the  attempt ;  and  before  the  year  was  at  an 
end,  they  again  had  recourse  to  three  booksellers, 
on  a  plan  in  some  degree  enlarged.  Thus  circum. 
stanced,  they  published  bishop  Tanner's  NoHtia 
Monattiea,  folio,  in  January,  1743-4 ;  and  pro- 
fessor Stuart's  Englidi  translation  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Quairalure  of  Curve$,  in  September, 
1745.  But  their  finances  were  then  become 
almost  exhausted,  after  having  suspended  a  sub- 
scription of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
Bibliotheca  Britannica  of  bishop  Tanner  was, 
however,  completed  under  their  patronage,  in 
1748 ;  but,  by  A  Memorial  of  the  pretent  State 
of  Affairs  of  the  Society,  April  17,  in  that  year, 
it  appears  they  had  incurred  so  considerable  a 
debt  as  to  be  deterred  at  that  time  from  proceed- 
ing farther  in  their  project  of  printing. 

1736.  The  Virginia  Gazette.      . 

1737,  Jan.  1.  Died,  RiCBAan  Enaplock, 
bookseller,  of  whom  Dunton  says — "  He  printed 
Mr.  Wesley's  Defence  of  hit  Letter,  &c.,  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  he  is  no  dissenter.  Howeter, 
he  is  a  very  sober,  honest  man ;  and  has  not  one 
tpot  in  his  whole  life,  except  it  be  the  printing 
tnat  maliciom  and  infamoui  pampUet.  Mrs. 
Knaplock,  who  died  Nov.  29,  1772,  gave  £200 
to  the  poor  of  the  stationers'  company. 

1737,  Jan.  7.  Died,  Richabo  Williamson, 
bookseller,  Gray's  Inn-gate.  He  was  deputy 
receiver-general  of  the  post-office  revenue ;  and 
clerk  of  the  mis-sent  and  mis-directed  letters. 
Like  his  predecessors,  he  was  also  a  firm  friend 
to  both  the  Bowyers ;  and  the  younger  of  them, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  centuiy, 
evinced  his  g^teful  sense  of  former  &tout8  by 
the  following  clause  in  his  last  will : — ^"I  give 
to  the  two  sons  and  one  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Maurrice,  of  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden, 
who  married  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  William- 
son, bookseller  (in  return  for  her  father's  friend- 
ship to  mine,)  £1000  four  per  cent  consolidated 
annuities,  to  be  divided  equally  between  them." 
Mr.  Williamson  was  the  faithful  servant  alluded 
to  in  the  notice  of  Mr.  Saure,  at  page  628  ante, 
and  was  succeeded  in  business  by  Mr.  Trye, 
who  was  the  predecessor  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Flexney,  who  died  Jan.  7,  1808,  aged  77. 

1737.  Church  History  of  England  from  1500 
to  1688,  chiefly  with  regard  to  Catholics,  hang  a 
complete  account  of  the  divorce,  supremacy,  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  and  the  first  attempts  for  a 
reformation  under  king  Henry  VIII.  The  un- 
settled state  of  the  reformation  under  Eduiard  VI. 
The  interruption  it  met  u-ith  from  qvee»  Mary, 
with  the  hand  put  to  it  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  to- 
gether loitA  the  various  fortunes  of  Ae  CaUnoUe 
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auue  during  the  reign  nf  Jame$  I.  CharUi  I. 
Charlet  II.  and  James  II.  partieularly  the  livei 
of  the  mott  eminent  Catholia  ;  cardinals,  bishops, 
clergy .,  4rc.  •*  Alto  a  critical  account  of  the  works 
of  the  learned  ;  trial*  of  those  who  have  suffered 
for  religion,  jrc.  with  the  foundation  of  all  the 
English  colleges  and  monasteries  abroad,  and  a 
general  history  of  ec<de»iastical  affairs  under  the 
British, Saxon, and Nomum periods.  ByCharles 
Dod.*  Though  bearing  the  imprint  of  BrusseU, 
(probably  to  avoid  persecution)  it  was  printed  at 
Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire. 

This  work  was  published  as  an  antidote  to 
bishop  Burnet's  work,  which  bears  the  title  of 
A  History  of  my  Own  Times,  published  in  1724, 
and  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  civil  war  and 
commonwealth,  and  a  full  narration  of  all  that 
took  place  from  the  restoration  to  the  year  1713. 

1737.  GOSTAVDS  WiLHELMUS  BARON  ImHOF, 

who  was  governor  of  Colombo,  now  the  British 
capital  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  anxious  that  the 
gospel  should  be  made  known  to  the  natives, 
erected  a  press  at  Colombo ;  the  first  book  from 
which  was  a  Prayer-book  printed  in  this  year  : 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  short  Confession  of  faith, 
executed  in  the  next  year,  immediatly  aiiei 
which  the  editors  proceeded  to  an  edition  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  which  they  were  enabled  to  pub- 
lish in  1739.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
in  Cingalese,  printed  at  Colombo  between  1771 
and  1795,  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

1737,  Sept.  11.  Died,  Jeremy  Batley,  an 
eminent  bookseller,  in  Fatemoster-iow. 

1737,  Sept.  20.  Died,  Benjamin  Sprint, 
bookseller,  in  Little  Britain.  He  was  one  of 
the  governors  of  Christ  church  hospital.  Whether 
he  was  related  to  Samuel  and  John  Sprint, 
noticed  at  page  641  ante,  is  not  mentioned. 

1737,  Sept.20.  Died,  NathanielMist,  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  Weekly  Journal  bearing  his 
name ;  a  paper  that  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  go- 
vemment  that  it  caused  him  to  be  several  times 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  ministerial 
or  parliamentary  vengeance. 

1737,  Nov.  18.  Died,  Thomas  Harbin, 
stationer,  in  the  Strand,  famous  for  his  shining 
black  ink. 

1737,  Dec.  27.  Died,  William  Bowyer, 
sen.,  an  eminent  printer  of  London,  where  he 
wa^  bom,  in  1663 ;  he  was  the  son  of  John 
Bowyer,  citizen  and  grocer.  In  1679,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Miles  Flesher,  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  company  of  stationers,  Octo- 
ber 4, 1686,  and  vei^  soon  after  became  eminent 
in  his  profession.  His  first  printing-ofiice  was 
at  the  White  Horse,  in  Little  Britain,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1699,  Mr.  Bowyer  removed 
bis  office  into  Dogwell  court,  White  Friars,  to  a 
house  which  had  formerly  been  the  George 
tavern ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1700,  was  ad- 
mitted a  liveryman  of  the  company  of  station- 
eis.    Mr.  Bowyer  was  one  of  the  twenty  printers 


•  Chules  Dod,  redded  at  tiaiiington,  in  Worcestenhlie, 
and  died  about  174S. 


allowed  by  the  court  of  star  chamber.  Tk 
great  loss  which  he  sustained  by  burning  of  la 
printing-ofiice,  in  1713,  has  already  been  noticed. 
He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  hi 
no  issue.  His  second  wife  was  Dorothy,*  dangli- 
ter  of  Thomas  Dawks,  a  printer  of  some  cdeM^ 
in  his  day,  who  in  his  youth,  from  16S3  to  1637, 
had  been  employed  as  a  compositor  on  Wsltm's 
Polyglott  B%ble.-\  Mr.  Bowyer  conducted  his 
business  with  unremitting  attention  and  nnsul- 
lied  reputation,  during  the  long  period  of  Us 
life,  and  at  his  death^  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William  Bowyer,  who  had  been  a  partner  fica 
June,  1722.  It  is  evident,  from  his  scatteni 
papers,  that  Mr.  Bowyer  severely  felt  the  afflictitn 
of  his  parent's  loss,  by  appljring  to  himself  ik 
beautinil  apostrophe  of  £neas  to  Ancfaises. 

Hie  me  pater  optime,  ftaiauui 
Deseri>,  hen  I  tantia  neqnicqnam  cKpte  perido. 

In  the  church  of  Low-Leyton,  in  Essex,  tlxn 
is  a  neat  marble  monument  erected  by  Mr.  W. 
Bowyer  to  his  father's  memory  and  his  on, 
with  the  following  inscription,  written  bylmnKlT 
many  years  before  his  death : 

H0IC  MVao  AS   EXTKA 
VICINU8  JACKT 

ouuauiire  bowtbk, 
TvrooaArHOS  i-ovDimMita, 

DB  CHBiariAKO  BT  LITIBjLTO  OSII 

asm  HsaiTua; 

AB  trraoacB  vionsia  BBHOM«8Ann : 

gmrrs  cdnctib  bosk  bt  roKTcma  sni 

SDBITO   INCEHSIO  FBVITnS    DBLCTIS, 

MUiririCBNTlA  SODALIVH  8TATI OWABIOBrX, 

BT  OHHIDH  BONOBVM   FATOE, 

ABBBPTAS  FACULTATB8    CBBTATIH    KB8TAIraATUIit 

TANTI  HOHINBU  VITA  IHTBOKUJI, 

aCBLiBiagoB  roauu,  a«niiAMTB«, 

VT  IKOBHII   raiBHIO  BXOTITM 

BSDOHABBHT  MBBGBDB  VIRTCTIS: 

VIKIDBH   DBroauIT  8BHBCTAIt,  DBC.  Vi 

^'""'laAinTis  1737. 

PATai,  PATEONIS,   POtTBKUQUB  BOBSM. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  of  the  stationeis' 
company  there  is  a  brass  plate  with  an  isscrip- 


*  Slie  waa  slater  to  leliataod  Dawka,  piiiiter,  uluiliil 
Feb.  37,  1730,  a«:ed  70.  Slie  waa  bom  Blaicli  1,  i(S6S;n 
flrat  married  to  Mr.  BeiOamin  Allport,  of  St.  Boto^*''' 
BiBhopsgate,  bookaelleT,  Oct.  10,  1085,  and  nitiaeqiiailtl 
to  Mi.  Bowyer,  and  died  Dec.  27,  1717,  aged  (is. 

t  He  was  tbe  son  of  an  earlier  Thomaa,  who  was  ilvi 
printer.  He  was  bom  at  Kelmesoote,  in  OxfbnIttiiR,  (M 
S,  1630  i  and  was  admitted  at  meidiaiit  ta&an'  a:^ 
April  %  lS4g. 

Tlie  fbUowing  notes  are  by  Icbabod  Dawka,  the  poxa 
mentioned  in  the  Tatier,  Nos.  18,  17s ;  and  SpeMr, 
No.  467.  _. 

"  In  IB51,  my  fiatlier,  Mi.  'numaa Dawks,  began  to  mt 
at  printing,  at  BIr.  Da  Geid's.  Re  waa  maniedii  DB' 
IC6&  I  Ichabod,  bom  Sept.  »,  IfiSl.  My  dear  (■>><' 
listlier,  Mr.  Thomaa  Dawka,  died  May  11,  Id?*,  at  lo 
Leyton.  In  the  year  167s,  I  began  to  wock  with  nr 
father,  at  Mr.  Darby's,  in  Bartholomew  ekne.  Msf  «< 
1673,  fatber  and  I  went  to  work  at  Mrs.  Maxmirs.  Bt 
was  her  overaeer.  Oct  S,  1873,  we  went  to  wrt  "l 
Mrs.  nesber's.  May,  in  the  year  1S74,  my  {Mherstf  9 
to  be  a  maater,  in  Black  Fryaia.  I  Ichabod,  manial  A«. 
3,  1687." 

t  Tbe  f  oncral  expenses  were  .^7  lot,  at  Oiat  tint  H 
small  sum.  ^^ 

i  In  grateful  remembrance  of  these  ample  beneMm 
the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  had  several  metal  cots  "V^ 
repreaenting  a  Phoenix  rising  from  the  flames,  win  ^ 
able  mottoes;  which  were  nsed  by  him,  and  by  MiyiB 
ornaments  in  some  of  tliemoat  capital  books  ^"ttf^K 
One  of  these  original  tail-pieces  may  be  seen  la  ^^ 
page  3S3  of  Nichols's  lAtenry  Aneeiutm. 
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tion  commemomtiTe  of  his  loss  by  fire,  and  the 
xniinificent  donations  of  the  stationers'  company 
and  his  private  friends,  to  repair  his  loss.  There 
is  also  a  bust  of  him  taken  after  his  death  ;  and 
a  portrait,  &om  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  pleasant  round-faced  man.  This  is  a  very 
good  picture  ;  and  a  faithful  engraving  £rom  it, 
by  Basire,  is  given  in  Nichols's  lAteraty  Anec- 
dote*. Mr.  Bowyer  was  many  years  a  valiiable 
member  of  the  company  of  stationeis. 

1737,  Jon.  1.  The  tiutory  of  the  Worki  of  the 
Learned,  No.  1.  This  work  first  appeared  in 
1735,  under  the  name  of  the  Literary  Magazine  ; 
or.  Select  Briiieh  Librarian.  It  continned  to 
flourish  under  its  new  designation  till  the  year 
1743,  when  it  closed  with  une  publication  of  its 
fourteenth  volume.  This  publication  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  of  J.  la  Croee,  which 
appeared  in  1691.    See  page  674,  ante. 

1737,  Feb.  Common  Seme.  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  lord  Lytdeton  were  contributors  to  this  work ; 
and  their  essays,  many  of  which  are  upon  topics 
of  more  permanent  mterest  than  politics,  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  was  carried 
on  with  considerable  success  for  some  years. 

1737.  Belfait  New*  Letter.  This  was  proba- 
bly the  first  newspaper  established  in  Ireland, 
north  of  Dublin,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  existing 
newspaper  in  that  country. 

1737,  Nov.  5.  7Xe  WeeUy  Ettay,  No.  I. 

1738,  Jon.  14.  About  two  o'clock  in'  the  mom- 
ing,  die  dwelling-house,  and  printing-office  of 
John  Basket,  king's  printer,  situated  in  Black 
Friars,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  damage 
of  which  was  estimated  at  £20,000.  Mr.  William 
Bowyer,  jun.  in  remembrance  of  Mr.  Basket's 
gift  to  his  father,  (see  page  601  ante)  gave  him 
a  press  complete,  and  the  ironwork  of  another. 

1738,  Feb.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  house 
of  lords,  concerning  a  libel  on  several  of  their 
lordships,  when  it  was  observed  by  the  majority 
of  the  house,  "  That  it  was  not  usual  to  take 
a  printer  or  publisher  into  custody,  when  he  ap- 
peued  and  discovered  his  author." 

1738.  John  Peter  Zenger,  of  New  York, 
printer,  &c.  was  charged  with  printing  and  pub- 
lishing a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  ubel, 
agidnst  the  governor  and  administrator  of  that 
province,  intituled  the  New  York  Weekly  Jour- 
nal, and  was  brought  to  trial  by  information. 
A  great  anxiety  prevailed  during  this  trial,  and 
after  a  long  investigation  he  was  found  not  guilty, 
partly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  travelled  from  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  him  -,  and  so  pleased  was  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's abilities,  that  they  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box  of  great  value. 

17d8,Sfarch.  I)ied,Joss  Darby, jun.printer, 
in  Bardiolomew-close,  who  is  thus  characterized 
by  Dunton: — "  Where  is  a  man  more  careful  of 
his  words  ?  or  more  pious  in  his  actions  ?  I 
might  call  him  the  religious  printer.  He  goes 
to  nearen  with  the  anabaptists ;  but  is  a  man  of 
general  charity.  He  printed  tbat  excellent 
speech  of  my  lord  Rnssel,  and  several  pieces  of 


colonel  Sydney,  and  is  a  true  assertor  of  English 
liberties.  He  is  no  bigot  to  any  party,  but  can 
see  the  truth  betwixt  two  wranglers,  and  see 
them  agree,  even  in  what  they  fall  out.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Darbie  is  blessed  in  himself  (by  being 
cool  and  temperate  in  all  his  passions),  and  is 
very  happy  in  all  his  relations.  His  wife  is 
chaste  as  a  picture  out  in  alabaster, — you  might 
sooner  tempt  a  votary,  or  move  a  Scythian  rock, 
than  shoot  a  fire  into  her  chaster  breast  Sir 
Roger  [L'Estiange],  on  his  bended  knees,  could 
not  prevail  for  (so  much  as)a  wanton  look." 

1738,  May  13.  Henry  Haines,  printer,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £200,  to  suffer  two 
years'  imprisonment,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  for  printing  the 
Crafteman. 

1738.  A  pamphlet  was  published  in  this  year, 
entitled  A  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Book*eUer»,on 
the  method  of  forming  a  true  Judgment  of  the 
Manutcript*  of  Authori,conUamae  some  curious 
liteiaiT  intelligence,  and  is  as  follows : — "  We 
have  Known  books,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  in 
the  manuscript  have  been  damned,  as  well  as 
others  which  seem  to  be  so,  nnce,  after  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  they  have  often  lain  by 
neglected.  Witness  the  Paradise  Lott  of  the 
famous  Milton,  and  the  Optici  of  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, which  last,  it  is  said,  had  no  character  or 
credit  here  till  noticed  in  France.  ITie  Hietori- 
cal  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  'New  Teitament, 
by  Shttckfoid,*  is  also  reported  to  have  been  sel- 
dom inquired  after  for  about  a  twelTcmontfa's 
time;  however,  it  made  a  shift,  though  not  with- 
out some  difficulty,  to  creep  up  to  a  second  edi- 
tion, and  afterwards  even  to  a  tnird.  And,  which 
is  another  remarkable  instance,  the  manuscript 
of  Dr.  Prideaux'sf  Connexion  is  well  known  to 
hare  been  bancUed  about  from  hand. to  hand 
among  several,  at  least  five  or  six,  of  the  most 
eminent  booksellers,  during  the  space  of  at  least 
two  years,  to  no  purpose,  none  of  them  undertak- 
ing to  print  that  excellent  work.  It  lay  in  ob- 
scuriw  till  archdeacon  Echard,  the  author's 
friend,  strongly  recommended  it  to  Tonson.    It 


*Rb  BlonrUnieaKOiIncalieBdSbnekfard'sCainaifoii. 
But  my  opInioD  of  it  waa  then,  ud  I  beUere  it  i<  the 
general  opinion,  tluit  it  is  an  iniodicioiu  peifbnaanoe. 
The  antlioratteiniiteda  very  difflcnltwork,  andhlaaUlltias 
wen  not  equal  to  it.  Tliere  is  nodedgn,  tliat  I  know  of, 
of  continnlng  it.  Rev.  Chades  CkMiwyn. 

BalM  aattge,  Afrtt  18,  ITtS. 

la  not  dean  Pildeauz'i  Cmnenm  a  contlnnation  of 
the  above  ? 

t  Hnmpliier  Prideanz  waa  bom  at  Padatow,  In  Gam- 
wall,  Blay  3,  1848.  In  1678  he  pobUshed  the  Mamon 
OMHitaMn,  in  one  Tdnme  fidio,  and  in  iSsi  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  a  prebend  of  Norwich,  of  wliicb  cathedral  he 
became  dean  in  1703.  Being  dlaaUed  thnn  pablla  dnty, 
by  bodily  Inflmlty,  he  devoted  himaelf  to  wiltinij:,  and 
prodoced  Ua  Coimeaiaix^Mc  Old  antHei  T—tamemt,  9 
vols,  fblio,  and  4  vida.  4to.  When  Dr.  Prideanz  oOlegred  his 
Connarim  to  a  bookaeller,  the  latter  told  the  Dr.  that  It 
\fas  a  dry  sniject,  and  the  printing  could  not  lafely  be 
ventured  apon,  unlen  he  amid  entmen  it  with  a  tiitim 
humour  I  This  admirable  work,  however,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  has  passed  through  nu- 
merous editions.  Dean  Prldeauz  died  at  Norwldl,  Nov.  ■ , 
I7M,  and  was  buried  In  the  cathedral.  He  was  Uie  author 
of  OtreeMoM  to  Churekwardau,  ISmo  ;  the  L(fe  vf  Uekt.. 
n«f ,  8vo  ;  the  OHffintX  BifM  of  Tithes,  STo,  &c.  &c. 
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was  purchased,  and  the  puUicalion  was  T«iy 
"f  successful.  Sobiiuon  Onuo^t  manuscript  also 
1  lan  dironsh  the  whole  trade,  nor  would  any  one 
I  print  it,  though  the  writer,  De  Foe,  was  in  good 
,'  repute  as  an  author.  One  bookseller  at  last,  not 
lemaikable  forhis  discernment,  but  for  his  specu- 
lative turn,  engaged  in  this  publication.*  7%w 
bookseller  got  above  a  thousand  guineas  by  it; 
and  the  booksellers  are  accumulating  money 
ereiy  hour  by  editions  of  this  work  in  all  shapes. 
The  undertaker  of  the  translation  of  Rapin, 
after  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  work  aad 
been  published,  was  not  a  little  dubious  of  its 
success,  and  was  strongly  inclined  to  drop  the 
design.  It  proved  at  last  to  be  a  must  profitable 
literary  adventure." 

"It  would  be  no  uninteresting  literary  ^pecu- 
tion,"  savs  D'Israeli,  "  to  describe  the  difficul- 
ties which  some  of  our  most  favourite  works  en- 
countered in  their  maniucript  state,  and  even 
after  they  had  passed  through  the  press." 

When  Sterne  had  finishedhis  two  firstvolumes 
of  Trittram  Shandy, f  he  offered  them  to  a  book- 
seller at  York  for  £60,  but  was  refused :  he  came 
to  town  with  his  manuscripts;  and  he  and 
Robert  Dodsley  agreed  in  a  manner  of  which 
neither  repented.  The  Roiciad,  with  all  its 
merit,  lay  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  dormant 
state,  till  Churchill^  and  his  publisher  became 
impsitient,  and  almost  hopeless  of  success; 
hut  there  is  no  doing  without  a  patron ;  for  of 
this  work,  which  had  so  great  a  run  afterwards, 
only  ten  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  five  days, 
in  four  days  more  six  copies  were  sold!  but 
when  Oarrick  found  himself  praised  in  it,  Le  set 
itafloat,and  Churchill  then  reaped  a  large  harvest. 

Bum's§  Jiutiee  was  disposed  of  by  its  author, 
who  was  weary  of  solicitingbookselleis  to  purchase 
the  manuscript,  for  a  trine,  and  it  now  yields  an 
annual  income.  CoUinsH  burnt  his  Odei  before 
the  door  of  his  publisher;   he  moaned    and 

*  See  page  818,  ante. 

t  "  The  aermon  in  TViitrom  Shandg,"  saya  Sterne,  In  bis 
preftue  to  tail  Sermmu,  "  ynt  printed  by  itself  some  yean 
■gCbatcoiildfindndtherpardiasennorieaden."  When 
It  «a*  inserted  in  Ills  eccentric  work,  it  met  with  a  most 
furcmM*  teceptton,  and  occasional  the  others  to  be 
ooUeeted. 

t  Charles  Chorchill  was  the  son  of  a  curate  of  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  where  he  was  bora  in  1731,  sod  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  bat  was  nftised  matilcnlation  at  Ox- 
ford, on  acconnt  of  his  InsnlBfilency  In  rlasalfal  knowledge. 
Be  then  retained  to  Westminster,  and  married.  At  the 
age  of  13  he  was  ordained,  and  served  a  coiacy  In  Wales : 
he  turned  dealer  in  cyder ;  but  becoming  a  bankrupt  he 
letorned  to  London,  and  succeeded  his  &tta<r.  The  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Boteiai  stimulated  Um  to  farther  ex- 
ertions as  a  saUriat.  He  gave  lilnuelf  ap  to  dissipation, 
renounced  his  dalcal  profession,  discarded  bis  viA,  kept 
a  mistress,  and  Joined  Wilkes,  the  patriot  of  the  day.  He 
died  at  Boulogne,  i)i  France,  Nov.  4,  iTSi,  and  was  buried 
at  Dover.  Besides  Us  poems,  he  published  some  sermons. 

\  Richard  Burn,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  In 
Westmoreland,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  vicar  of 
Orton,  in  his  native  county,  and  a  Justice  of  tba  peace. 
Besides  his  Jiutiee  of  the  Peace,  he  compiled  the  Sccleei- 
aitieal  Law,  tot  which  he  was  made  cliancdlor  of  Carlisle. 
He  also  wrote  part  of  the  ZTMoiy  o/WmtawredMii.  He 
died  at  Orton,  November  ao,  178S. 

I  William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichester,  Dec.  IS,  17M, 
and  was  edocated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  wrote  his  Oriental  Bdoguee. 
His  ande  left  him  ^WOO,  wUeh  he  did  not  live  to  mjaj. 
He  died  Jane  IS,  I7SI).  His  Oia  are  on  the  whole  suhllme. 


raved  amidst  the  cloisters  of  Cbidiester  cmIk. 
dral,  and  died  insane,  in  consequence  of  litem 
disappointment;  however,  there  was  a  fine  man. 
ment  raised  to  his  memory.  The  publicatioiiof 
the  Sernums  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,*  wasreliiseJti; 
Mr.  Strahan ;  and  the  Sstey*  oa  the  innmUsM&i 
of  Jhith,  by  Dr.  James  Beattie,t  could  find  m 
publisher,  and  was  printed  by  two  friends  of  the 
author,  at  their  joint  expense. 

The  Polyeuete  of  Comeille^  iriiich  is  run  ac- 
counted to  be  hia  master-piece,  when  he  md  H 
to  the  liteiary  assembly  neld  at  the  Hotd  it 
Rambouillet,  was  not  appiored.  Voitue  tntt 
the  next  day,  and  in  gentle  terms  acqoainled  bh 
with  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  die  cridts. 
Such  ill  judges  were  then  the  most  fashionibk 
wits  of  France.  Comeille  suffered  all  the  bot- 
rors  of  poverty.  He  used  to  say,  his  poet^  »ta 
away  with  his  teeth.  Some  will  think  that  they 
ought  to  disappear  at  the  same  time,  as  ok 
would  not  give  employment  to  the  other. 

Samuel  Bov8e,§  au&or  of  the  Deitg,  a  poeo, 
was  a  fag  author,  and,  at  one  time,  emplo;^  Ir 

*  Hugh  Blair  was  the  son  of  a  meicliantof  Edtelniil, 
where  he  was  bom,  April  7,  171s,  and  edncattd  k  it 
university  of  his  native  city.  In  1741  he  was  licesie!  0 
preach,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained.  Ini/Sjtit 
university  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  deem  i 
D.D.,  and  he  was  the  first  preacher  In  ScodsMl  liti 
brought  the  graces  of  polite  learning  lo  the  serriee  cf  & 
pnlplt.  BesMes  his  Sermotu,  whldh  were  publishRl  iii  in 
volumes,  he  was  the  author  of  Lecturee  an  ttlaltiK,  ut 
the  Beliee  Lettres,  which  enjoy  a  high.  r^ntstkD.  ft- 
Blair  died  at  Edlnbmgh,  Dec.  S7,  1800. 

t  James  Seattle  was  born  at  Lawrenceklik,  lQiKirii» 
shire,  in  Scotland,  Oct.  at,  171s,  where  his  (athsni 
farmer,  wlio,  however,  sent  him  to  Atserdecn  miiTaBEr. 
He  obtained  a  pension  of  anot  a-year  from  Geo^tni 
and  was  created  LL.D.  Dr.  Seattle  was  flietast  of  the 
who  can  properly  be  placed  In  the  first  order  of  ttepM 
of  this  time.  In  1777,  while  professor  of  moral  JiUtonrt? 
at  Alierdeen,  he  published  his celArated  poem  the  JfnM 
which  describes  in  the  stansa  of  Spencer,  the  Wf  '^ 
the  imagination  and  feelings  of  a  young  and  rawcpo^ 
HP  also  wrote  several  pmlosophlcal  and  coDtrorasii 
works.  Hiapoetry  is  charaeterixed  by  apecaJJarneA^ 
tive  pathos.    He  died  at  Aberdeen  Aug.  18, 1803. 

t  There  were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  botkpotH  s 
eminence.  Peter  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  Raoce.  Iffi 
liMK  and  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  Tlie  moAbsna 
of  his  plays  la  the  Cid.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct  1,  liX' 
Thomas,  the  younger  brother,  was  a  memter  d  ti 
French  academy,  and  wrote  a  ZNcMoimv  a/  irli,  litn 
volumes  folio,  and  a  Qeograpkicai  and  Hitterinl  Ik'  , 
tiamtrg,  in  three  volumes  folio.    He  died  in  1709,  tpi»' 

i  Samuel  Boyse  was  bom  at  Dublin  hi  I7M  H"     ' 
early  age  be  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  where  he  nuM  ■ 
tradesman's  daughter  before  he  was  twenty.   IhlmsFn. 
dent  step,  added  to  the  extiavagance  of  bimaelf  airfvB'     { 
involved  hbn  in  misery.    HepabllahedavalmDeofpt*' 
at  Kdlnboigh,  addteaaed  to  lady  Egllnton,  whoUbaW 
rewarded  him !  and  an  elegy  on  the  conntesa  of  StnoM. 
procured  him,  &om  lord  Stormont,  a  handaomeim*'      { 
Ftom  Edlnbuzgfa  he  came  to  London,  with  a  momn*' 
tory  letter,  winten  by  ttiedncheas  of  Gordon,  to  Mi.  Fi<*i 
and  another  to  chancdlor  King,  both  of  wlu<^  ^'f^     I 
lected  to  deliver.    He  loved  mean  company,  and  mnH'' 
in  the  habits  of  low  life.    His  pibicipal  *'fl'*^VtS. 
writing  for  periodical  publications.     Tlie  wittdia  w- 
Btlon  he  was  in  at  this  time.  Is  thnii  described  by  omvv 
knew  him— "  He  sat  ap  in  bed  with  the  bluM^W" 
about  him,  throngh  which  he  had  cut  a  bole  l*!!*  *?*£ 
to  receive  his  aim,  and  placing  the  paper  on  Im  >°~ 
scribbled  in  the  beat  manner  he  could  the  vena  1"™ 
obliged  to  make."    In  I7«  he  wrote  an  HitltrM  Xf—      j 
0/  the  Tnmeaetime  of  Europe.    He  also  po!'!'^!^      1 
merous  poems,  none  of  whidi  are  now  read,  e«v  i* 
DeUf,  which  Is  admitted  into  many  odlection,  ud  •■ 
been  praiaed  by  two  dlii^rent  writers,  Fleidiiir'M^'L' 
vey.    He  died  in  174g,  in  Shoe-laae,  and  ns  bsiw''      | 
the  expenae  of  the  parish. 
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Mr.  Ogle  to  translate  some  of  Chancel's  Taltt 
into  modem  English,  which  he  did,  with  great 
spirit,  at  the  rate  of  three-pence  per  line  for  his 
trouble.  Poor  Boyse  wore  a  blanket,  because  he 
was  destitute  of  breeches;  and  was,  at  last, 
found  funished  to  death,  wiih  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

Falconer's*  deaf  and  dumb  sister,  notwith- 
standing the  success  of  his  poem  of  the  Shipwreck, 
was  for  some  time  the  tenant  of  an  hospital. 

Buchan'sf'  Domettic  Medicine,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  ever  published, 
and  yielded  immense  sums,  was  sold  for  £5 ; 
and  Miss  Bumey  obtained  only  live  guineas  for 
hef  EvelvM. 

Sarage  was  in  continual  distress,  independent 
of  on  unnatural  mother's  persecution.  He  sold 
his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Wanderer  for  j£lO. 

Thomson's  Winter  was  bought  by  Andrew 
Millar,  the  bookseller,  through  the  intercession 
of  Mallet,  for  a  small  sum. 

Poor  Cbatterton4:  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  any  age,  and  who  is  styled — 

Hie  Bleei>leu  boy,  that  porlah'd  in  hli  piide, 
destroyed  himself  through  want,  (though  insanity 
would  be  the  better  term,  since  it  was  in  the 
family,)  still  left  wherewithal,  by  the  aid  of 
firienJ^,  to  preserve  bis  sister  from  want  and 
forettr  in  her  latter  yean. 

Christopher  Smart,  the  translator  of  Horace, 
and  no  mean  poet,  died  in  the  rules  of  the  king's 


*  WUllun  FUconer  wu  born  in  tba  coonty  of  Fife,  In 
Scotland,  of  hnmldepusnti,  and  tand  to  then*.  Thon^ 
be  poascMed  few  advantaces  tram  edneaUoa,  he  had  good 
natmal  talents,  which  he  cnttlTated  with  auddulty.  In 
17>l  he  poblished  a  poem  on  the  Death  of  ttt»  Prinee  a/ 
WaUt  I  bDt  hla  repotatlon  rests  on  the  Shipwrtek,  a  poem 
in  three  cantos,  which  is  highly  descriptive  and  pathetic. 
'  It  originated  in  the  circomstaoce  of  the  author's  being 
shipwreclced  in  a  Toyage  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  when 
only  three  of  the  crew  escaped.  Falconer  also  wrote  an 
Oit  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which  obtained  him  the  post  of 
purser  to  the  Bdyal  George.  He  likewise  oomplbd  the 
Marine  DieHonarw,  4to. ;  and  published  a  poem  against 
Wilkes  and  ChtucUll,  tinder  the  title  of  the  Detnagogue. 
He  sailed  from  England  In  1769,  In  the  Aurora,  for  the  last 
Indies,  but  after  her  departure  from  Ou  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  ship  was  never  heard  ot 

t  William  Bnchan  was  bom  at  Acram,  Rozborghshire, 
in  ITsg,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  the 
church,  which,  however,  he  quitted  for  tile  study  of  medi- 
cine. He  settled  at  Ackworth,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
became  physician  to  the  fonndlliig  hospital  there.  In 
1770  be  published  his  popular  bouc,  entitled  Domeitic 
MedidMe,  or  a  TreatUe  on  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of 
Ditetuee.  He  finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  died 
Feb.  SS,  1805. 

t  Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Nov.  so,  1 7<3, 
and  educated  at  a  charity  school,  in  that  city.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  articled  cierk  to  an  attorney  at 
Biistol,  with  whom  he  contlnaed  about  three  years ;  yet, 
though  his  education  was  cnnflnsd,  he  discovered  an  eaiiy 
turn  towards  poetry  and  English  antiquities,  and  par- 
ticnlaily  towards  henldry.  In  April,  1770,  he  left  Bristol, 
disgusted  with  his  pnrfession,  and  the  Une  of  life  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  went  to  London,  in  hopes  of  advanc- 
ing his  fortune  by  his  pen ;  he  sank  at  once  from  the  sub- 
Umlty  of  his  views  to  an  absolute  dependence  on  the 
patronage  of  booksellen.  The  exertions  of  his  genius 
brought  in  10  little  profit,  that  he  was  soon  reduced  to  ex- 
treme indigence  j  so  that  at  last,  oppressed  with  poverty 
and  disease,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  put  an  end  to  hla  exist- 
ence, August,  1770,  with  a  dose  of  poison.  Concerning 
the  aothentidty  of  the  poems,  under  the  name  of  Rowlepf 
(thst  is,  whether  they  are  really  written  by  a  person  of 
that  name,  or  were  only  .what  they  are  generally  considered 
to  be,  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton)  there  long  existed  a 
mighty  controversy ;  and  the  war  among  the  critics  has 
even  now  scarcely  subsided. 


bench.  Poor  Smart*  when  at  Pembroke  college, 
wore  a  path  upon  one  of  the  paved  walks. 

Joseph  Warton  informs  us,  that  when  Gray 
published  bis  exquisite  Ode  on  Eton  College,  his 
first  publication,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibrat,  according  to 
Denni8,f  was  left  to  starve, and  died  in  a  garret; 
and  Otway,  perished  through  want  in  an  obscure 
public-house  on  Tower  hilL 

Goldsmith  disposed  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
for  £60,  partly  from  compassion  and  partly  from 
deference  to  Johnson's  judgment ;  but  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  the  purchaser,  had  so  little  confidence 
in  the  value  of  his  purchase  that  it  remained  in 
manuscript  until  the  publication  of  the  Traveller 
had  established  the  fame  of  the  author. 

Tannahill,^  in  whose  hands  the  lyre  of  Scot- 
land retained  its  native,  artless,  sweet,  and  touch- 
ing notes ;  and  whose  songs  are  distinguished  by 
elevatioD  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  richness  of 
rural  imac ery,  and  simplicity  of  diction,  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  principally,  because  Mr. 

*  Christopher  Smart,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  at  Sblpboume,  April  is,  1729,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, May  it,  1771.  Ur,  Smart  was  liberally  patronized 
by  Mr.  John  Newbety,  the  eminent  bookseller.  In  St. 
nnl's  church-yard. 

t  John  Dennis  was  bom  in  London  in  l657,and  became 
celebrated  as  a  poet;  dramatiBt,  and  oitlc.  In  1713,  he 
attacked  Addison's  Cato,  which  occasioned  a  whimsical 
pamphlet,  called  the  Narratme  of  Dr.  John  Norrts,  con- 
cerning the  etrange  and  deploraSle  phrenep  of  Mr,  John 
Demtti.  He  died  Jan.  S,  1734.  The  fbllowing  epigram  was 
written  by  Savage,  and  first  published  in  Jolmson's  prefkce 
to  the  Liva  of  the  Bnglieh  Poiti. 

Should  Dennis  publish  you  had  stabb'd  your  brother, 
Lampoon'd  your  monarch,  or  debauch'd  your  mother; 
Say  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had. 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad  I 
On  one  so  poor  yon  cannot  take  the  law ; 
On  one  so  old  your  sword  you  scorn  to  draw  j 
Uncag'd  then  let  Qie  harmless  monster  rage. 
Secure  In  dulneas,  madness,  want,  and  age. 

t  Robert  Tannahlll  was  bom  at  Paisley,  June  s,  1774 1 
his  father  was  a  weaver,  and  both  his  parents  were  much  . 
respected  for  their  intelligence  and  worth :  the  subject  of  * 
this  alight  sketch  was  the  fburth  child  of  six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  After  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cast  account^ 
Tannahlll  was  sent  to  tiie  loom,  and  early  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  writing  verses.  At  this  time  Paisley 
was  in  a  very  floonsUng  condition ;  and  dancing  partiea 
and  rural  exenraloiia  were  fKqoeut  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes,  and  In  these  he  often  Joined.  He  then 
formed  many  of  those  poetical  attaclimentB,  which  he 
afterwards  celebrated  in  song.  About  1800,  accompanied 
by  a  younger  brother,  he  came  to  England.  Robert  ob- 
tained work  at  Bolton,  and  the  other  at  Preston,  where 
they  remained  about  two  years,  and  then  retired  home. 
Tannalilll's  appearance  was  not  indicative  of  superior 
endowment.  He  was  small  in  statnre,  and  his  manners 
were  so  retiring,  and  his  reliance  on  hljnself  so  small,  that 
without  the  assurance  of  friends,  of  which  he  fbund  many^ 
be  probably  would  never  have  been  Induced  to  give  to  the 
world  many  of  those  pieces  which  are  jvonounced  to  be 
the  very  perfection  of  song  vniting.  A  mere  enumeratioa 
of  some  of  their  titles  will  be  sulBcient  to  remind  most 
readers  of  their  excellence.  Hie  Bxaes  o'  Balqnither; 
Gloomy  Winter's  now  awa  j  Blythe  was  the  time  when 
he  fted  wi'  my  father ;  Loudon's  bonny  Woods  and  Braes; 
Jessie  the  fiovrer  o'  Dumblane;  Och  hey  I  Johnle  lad; 
Clean  Pease  Straw ;  O,  are  you  sleeping.  Haggle  j  Low- 
land lassie,  wilt  thou  go  I  The  HarperoiMull ;  The  Wood 
of  Ciatgieleei  The  Braes  o'OlenliHeri  The  Lass  o'  Anan- 
teenie,  &c.  &c. — In  his  disposition  he  was  tender  and 
humane,  and  extremely  attached  to  his  home,  his  kindred, 
and  his  friends.  His  life  was  simple  and  unvaried  in  Its 
dHff^lf,  but  even  the  uneventful  character  of  his  existence 
renders  more  strildng  and  more  affecting  its  tragic  close, 
being  fbnnd  drowned  May  17,  isio,  when  he  had  only 
mdwd  hit  thlrty-stzth  year. 
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Archibald  Oonatable,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  un- 
fortonately  declined  the  publication  of  his  poems, 
though  offered  for  a  very  small  sum. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  literary  history, 
these  statements  may  seem  wonderful,  that  any 
difficulties  should  have  been  experienced  in  the 
first  attempt  to  publish  many  works  which  now 
adom  the  republic  of  letters ;  yet  another  in- 
stance must  be  recorded  in  that  exquisite  poem, 
the  PUatuTtt  of  Hope  of  Thomas  Campbell,* 
and  nothing  can  be  better  authenticated  than  the 
fitct  of  its  having  been  offered,  in  vain,  to  every 
respectable  bookseller  both  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. Not  one  of  them  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  risk  even  paper  and  printing  upon  the 
chance  of  its  success  ;  and  at  last,  it  was  with 
oonaderable  reluctance,  that  Messrs.  Mundell 
and  Son,  printers  to  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
undertook  its  publication,  with  the  very  Uheral 
condition,  that  the  author  should  be  allowed  fifty 
copies  at  the  trade  price,  and  in  the  event  of  its 
leaching  a  second  edition,  a  further  gratuity  of 
£10.    It  was  published  in  1799. 

In  the  above  slight  enumeration  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  fine  compositions  of  genius, 
and  the  elaborate  labours  of  erudition  are  doom- 
ed to  encounter  in  the  road  to  fame,  we  may  raise 
our  regret;  but  how  often  are  we  astonished  to 
find  tihat  works  of  another,  and  often  of  an  inferior 
description  are  rewarded  in  the  most  princely 
manner,  some  instances  of  which  will  be  given 
in  another  part  of  this  work. 

1738,  Jan.  6.  The  Literary  Courier  of  Grub- 
ttreet.  No.  1,  edited  by  Eph.  Quibus. 

1739,  Jan.  It  appears  that  several  editors  of 
newspapers  in  the  country  had  formed  the  idea 
of  inserting  short  essays  upon  various  subjects, 
for  the  amusement  or  information  of  the  more 
learned  part  of  their  readers.  In  the  Gloucetter 
Journal  the  essays  were  to  be  entitled  Country 
Common  Seme,  but  the  greater  portion  of  its 
readers  were  offended  at  the  introauction  of  the 
essays  as  infringing  upon  the  news  of  the  week, 
that  Mr.  Raikes  was  actually  compelled  to 
abandon  his  design.  Mr.  Abree,  proprietor  of 
the  Canterbury  Neuji  Letter,  was  not  so  easily 

•  neracanbe  no  dooM  fliat  tbe  treatment  which  Mr. 
CkmpbeU  lecelved  on  thl«  occasion,  snnk  deep  Into  Us 
ndnd  t  far  va  anecdote  is  told  of  him  which  provei  how 
■bons  the  feeling  of  resentment,  at  the  injustice  he  had 
expenencad,  had  taken  pcsseaslon  of  his  mind.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  on  being:  ashed,  at  a  large  dinner  party, 
fbr  a  toast,  be,  withont  hesitation,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everr  one  present,  propoecd  the  healtti  of  "  Bonaparte," 
who  was  then  in  the  plenitode  of  bis  power.  The  excla- 
mation of  Oh  I  oh  I  resounded  ttooi  every  side  of  the  table, 
when  the  fteUngs  of  the  company  were  instantly  mollified 
by  the  poet  ezdainilng,  "  Yes,  sentlemen,  here  is  Bona- 
parte, in  the  character  of  eMeeuttoner  of  booksellers  I"  It 
nqipened  fliat  only  a  few  days  previons,  there  had  arrived 
In  London  the  news  of  the  Jndidal  murder  of  Palm,  a 
bookseller  of  Nnremborg,  in  Germany,  who  had  beenahot 
by  an  exprsas  order  of  Napoleon,  for  contiwenlnr  one  of 
bis  deeices  respecting  the  press  of  that  country. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  in  tbeyearl777, 
and  studied  in  the  unlrenity  of  that  city.  When  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  above  poem  was  published, 
wtiich  immediately  took  its  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  sen- 
timentsl  poems  in  the  language.  Oertrude  of  Wj/oming, 
a  tale  in  the  Spencerlan  stanza,  appeared  in  1809  ;  TAeo- 
flric,  atale,  in  1834,  and  sonle  lyrical  poems  of  great  beauty, 
complete  the  list  of  Mr.  Campbell's  poetical  productions. 


intimidated,  but  proceeded  with  his  evaji  c. 
spite  of  all  opposition,  which  at  last  weie  tcl 
received  by  ail  parties. 

1739,  March  13.  Died,  John  Osboue,! 
noted  bookseller  in  Fatemoster-row.  In  1734, 
whilst  upper  warden,  Mr.  Osborne  gave  £20  ti 
the  company  of  stationers,  which  was  disposal 
of  for  the  purchase  of  a  branch  for  illnmioatn; 
the  hall  on  public  occasions ;  it  was  pnt  up  u 
the  expense  of  Mr.  William  Mount,  ntsta 
Mr.  OsWne  was  master  of  the  company  in  1  (3S. 
There  were  at  this  time  three  othes  of  tk 
name  of  Osborne  on  the  livery. 

1739.  Died,  Jacob  Robinson,  bocAaeller, Den 
the  Temple-gate,  Fleet-street.  DuntonsMs- 
"  Mr.  Robinson,  a  man  very  ingemons,  n^  cf 
very  quick  parts.  His  religum  has  not  destroy 
the  goodness  of  his  humour,  for  his  temper  f 
easy  and  unruffled,  setting  on  the  great  pot  ibi 
them.  Dr.  Bates  made  choice  of  him  for  one  «f 
his  booksellers.  He  published  the  CWorsoir'i 
Plea  for  the  Nonconformutt,  and  is  Dr.  £dnijs's 
boolcBeller."  Mr.  Robinson*  was  oo  teims  cl 
intimacy  with  Pope,  who  appointed  him  U 
bookseller. 

1739,  June  14.  An  act  for  prohibiting  the  iir- 
portation  of  books,  first  composed  and  printed  b 
Great  Britain ;  and  for  repealing  so  mncli  i 
the  act  of  26th  Henry  YIII.  chap.  xv.  see.  1. 
granting  to  the  lord  chancellor,  loid  tieasDn, 
the  two  chief  justices,  the  power  of  legvbiii; 
the  prices  of  books ;  and  likewise  so  muoi  of  ik 
8  Anne  as  relates  to  the  same. 

1739,  June.  Died,  Arthur  Beitesworb, 
a  wealthy  bookseller  of  Patemoster-nnr.  He 
left  a  legacy  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  statitne<f 
company,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  oftpiir 
of  silver  candlesticlcs. 

1739,  Oct.  14.  Died,  Paul  Vaillant,  book- 
seller in  the  foreign  tiaide,  aged  67  yeais. 

1799,  AprU  7.  The  Neweattie  Jimnud,'&<i.\ 
printed  and  published  by  Isaac  Thompson  ai 
William  Cuthbert.  This  paper  was  conbinK' 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson,  whidibi^ 
pened  January  6,  1776. 

1739.  The  Scot't Ma^tzine,  printed  oAf^ 
lished  by  Messrs.  MuiTay  and  Cochiane,  £ifii- 
burgh.  This  magazine  kept  a  conspicnonssuM 
in  the  literary  world  from  its  commencement  ti 
1817,  when  it  was  disposed  of  by  auction. 

173&,  Nov.  15.  The  Chan^pion,  No.  1.  Tie 
greater  part  of  this  work  was  written  It  tin 
celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  and  was  puUislii^ 
thrice  a  week,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sitit- 
day.  The  last  number  appeared  June  19, 1740, 
making  ninety-four  numbers,  or  two  toIdimi 
12mo.    The  work  has  undergone  three  editions. 

1740.  The  first  circulating  lilmay  enM^ 
in  London,  was  in  this  year,  by  a  bodtsdlff  <> 
the  name  of  Wright,  at  No.  132,  in  the  Stiui 


*  Dnnton  mentions  a  Mr.  Wya^  wlio  aemd  u  W*" 
ticeship  with  Mr.  Robinson  :  "  If  Trim  Tnm  Ik"  ■? 
truth  in  it,  Mr.  Wyat  is  an  honest  and  iii(aili»X»- 
seller  :  but,  indeed,  it  is  character  enough  fer  Um,  t^l* 
was  Mr.  Robinson's  apprentioe.  He  prints  Hi.  JX^'t' 
ton's  books.  However,  a  bookseller  is  not  ttmjstf"' 
table  for  the  errors  and  bigotry  of  Us  authon." 
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Franklin,  speaking  of  his  reridence  in  London, 
1735)  says,  "while  I  lodged  in  Utile  Britain  I 
ibrmed  an  acquaintance  with  a  bookseller  of  the 
lame  of  Wilcox,  whose  shop  was  next  door  to 
ne.  Circulating  libmries  were  not  then  in  use. 
Ele  had  an  immenSS  collection  of  books  of  all 
Mrts.  We  agreed  that,  for  a  reasonable  retri- 
bution, of  which  I  have  now  forgotten  the  price, 
[  should  have  free  access  to  his  library,  ana  take 
what  books  I  pleased,  which  I  was  to  return 
when  I  had  read  them."  Among  the  earliest 
ind  most  successful  rivals  of  Wright,  were  the 
yfobles,  in  Holbom,  and  in  St  l&rtin's  court; 
$amuel  Bathoe,*  in  the  Strand ;  John  Bell,  in 
.he  Strand  ;  and  Thomas  Lowndes,  Fleet-street 

1740,  3f<Hf  16.  Died,  Ephkaim  Chambers, 
luthor  of  the  Cf<^opmUa,f  being  the  first  diction- 
aj  or  repertory  of  general  knowedge  published 
n  Britain  ;  and  it  was  called  by  one  who  knew 
■veil  its  value  "  the  pride  of  booksellers,  and  the 
lionour  of  the  English  nation."  This  work  was 
the  result  of  many  years  severe  application,  and 
was  first  published  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1728, 
by  a  subscription  of  four  guineas,  with  a  very 
'espectable  list  of  subscribers.  A  second  edition, 
with  collections  and  additions,  was  printed  in 
1738  ^  a  third  in  1739  ;  a  fourth  in  1741 ;  and 
i  fifth  in  1746  ;  and  again  republished  in  1782. 
With  all  these  successive  improvements,  it  has 
Snally  been  extended,  under  the  masterly  super- 
intendence of  its  learned  and  venerable  editor. 
Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  to  forty  volumes  4to. 

Bphraim  Chambers  was  bom  at  Kendal,  in 
Westmoreland,  of  Quaker  parents,  who  bred  him 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  sect.  He  was  put 
ipprentice  to  Mr.  8enex,§  the  celebrated  fflobe- 
maker  and  bookseller,  in  London  ;  and  during 
bis  abode  with  that  skilful  artist,  acquired  the 
taste  for  learning,  which  continued  his  prevailing 
passion  during  uie  remainder  of  his  days.  His 
Eittention  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  his  Cydo- 
ptedia,  but  joined  in  other  laborious  literary 
undertakings.  On  Nov.  6, 1729,  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  equally  indefatigable,  perspicacious, 
and  attentive  ;  yet  never  acquired  much  money 
by  his  labonis ;  very  cheerfni,  but  hasty  and  im- 
petuous ;  free  in  his  religions  sentiments  ;  kept 
but  little  company  ;  and  nad  but  few  acquaint- 
ance. He  lived  at  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  but 
died  at  Canonbury  house,  Islington,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  abbey. 


*  ThteTerjrlnteUinntbookadler  died  Oct*.  17<S. 

t  In  his  early  edituina  Mr.  Caumbera  retained  tile  title 
of  Larieon  TadMmm. 

s  In  an  advettiaement  to  the  aeoond  edition,  he  ob- 
viates the  complaints  of  such  readers  aa  might,  fhmi  hie 
paper  of  "  Conalderationa,**  published  some  time  before, 
tiave  expected  a  new  work  instead  of  a  new  edition.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  copy  was  prepared  with  that  view, 
and  more  than  twenty  sheets  were  actually  printed  olT, 
wUii  a  design  to  have  published  a  volume  in  the  winter  of 
1737,  and  to  liave  gone  on  pubHshini^  a  volume  yearly  till 
the  whole  waa  completed  j  but  the  bookaelLers  were 
ahmned  by  an  act  then  agitatinK  in  parliament,  which 
contained  a  daoae  obliginc  the  pabUsheiB  of  all  improved 
editions  of  books  to  print  uieir  unprovements  sepairately. 
The  bill  paaaed  the  Commons,  but  fUled  in  tlie  Lords. 

f  John  Senes  F.  R.  B.  died  December  M,  17M. 


1740.  J.  Michael  Funcktbb,  a  printer  and 
bookseller  of  Erfurt,  published  a  small  work  in 
German,  entitled,  A  short  and  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  cutting  of  plates  (or  blocks)  of  aood 
and  steel,  for  the  making  of  letters,  ornaments, 
and  other  figures,  to  the  art  of  baking  plaster,  of 
preparing  sand  moulds  for  casting  letters,  vignettes, 
taiUpieees,  medals,  ani  of  forming  matrices  from 
them.  See.    8vo. 

1740.  Printing  introduced  into  the  town  of 
Trdro,  in  Cornwall.  The  person  to  whom  the 
town  was  indebted  for  this  benefit,  was  Andrew 
Brice,  a  printer  at  Exeter,  but  not  answering  his 
expectations,  he  shortly  afterwards  removed  the 
press  to  Exeter.  For  a  notice  of  this  eccentric 
printer,  see  the  year  1773,  post. 

1740.  Mr.  John  Bentham  appointed  printer 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  which  he  held 
till  1703,  when  he  redgned  in  favour  of  John 
Archdeacon. 

1740.  The  Oxford  Journal.  This  paper  was 
established  by  William  Jackson,  of  wnom  see  a 
notice  in  the  year  1796,  post. 

1740,  Dee.  30.  The  Pratler,  No.  1. 

1740.  The  Halfpenny  Pott. 

1740.  TTie  Farthing  Post. 

1741,  Jan.  2.  Died,  John  Barber,  printer 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  the  first  of  the  pro- 
fession who  had  the  honour  of  being  lord  mayor. 
He  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  barber's  son 
in  the  city.    Pope  has  affirmed,  however,  that 

Honour  and  shame  fk'om  no  condition  rise; 

and  although  he  afterwards  contrived  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  our  memoir  into  one  of  his 
satirical  conplets,yet  the  history  of  this  individual 
goes  to  corroborate  the  great  moral  axiom  so 
poetically  expressed  by  his  friend.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business  in  the 
city,  and  by  a  successful  train  of  circumstances, 
which  brought  him  acquainted  with  lord  BoUng- 
broke,  Swif^  Pope,  and  others  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  age,  he  acquired  considerable 
opulence.  A  remarkable  story  is  told  of  bis 
dexterity  in  his  profession.  Being  threatened 
with  a  prosecution  by  the  house  of  lords  for 
an  offensive  paragiaph  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
had  printed,  and  being  warned  of  his  danger  by 
lord  Bolingbroke,  he  called  in  all  the  copies 
from  the  publisheis,cancelled  the  leaf  which  con- 
tained tne  obnoxious  passage,  and  returned 
them  to  the  bookseller  with  a  new  paiagiaph 
supplied  by  lord  Bolingbroke:  so  that,  when  the 
pamphlet  was  produced  before  the  house,  and 
the  passage  referred  to,  itwas  found  unexception- 
able. He  added  greatiy  to  his  wealth  by  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  which  he  had  prudence 
enough  to  secure  in  time,  and  purchased  an  estate 
at  East  Sheen,  with  part  of  his  gain.  In  prin- 
ciples he  was  a  Jacobite ;  and  in  his  travels  to 
Italy,  whither  he  went  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  was  introduced  to  the  Pretender,  which 
exposed  him  to  some  dangers  on  his  retnm  to 
England ;  for  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was 
tiJcen  into  custody  by  a  king's  messenger;  but 
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was  released  without  punishment.  Mr.  Barber 
paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  his  reception  at  the 
French  court  is  copied  from  a  newspaper  of  that 
date : — "  Versailles,  June  22,  n.  s.  This  day  the 
hunting  horses  of  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don arrived  here;  and  to-morrow  he  is  expected 
himself,  to  run  down  a  stag  with  his  majesty. 
The  king  has  ordered  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
to  entertain  him  while  ne  stays  at  the  court,  and 
to  provide  whatever  he  shall  have  occasion  for." 
Mr.  Barber  was  appointed  city  printer,  March 
23,  1709.  Subsequently  to  his  success  in  the 
South-sea  scheme,  he  was  chosen  alderman  of 
castle  Baynard  ward;  in  the  year  1729,  he  served 
the  office  of  sheriff;  and  in  1733,  was  elevated  to 
the  high  office  of  chief  magistrate.  During  bis 
mayorulty  he  was  elected  president  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital.  It  also  happened  that  in 
his  year  of  servitude,  the  project  of  a  general  ex- 
cise was  brought  forward,  by  his  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  which  he  acquired,  for  a  time,  great 
popularity  ;  though  he  is  accused  of  having 
clandestinely  procured  from  Mr.  Bosworth,  then 
city  chamberlain,  the  documents  which  enabled 
him  to  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  upon  that 
occasion.  Of  Mr.  Barber's  public  actions,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  caused  a  monu- 
ment to  Butler  to  be  put  up  in  Westminster 
abbey ;  upon  which  event  Pope  is  asserted  to 
have  penned  the  following  severe  lines,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  placed  on  the  vacant  scroll 
under  Shakspeare's  bust : 

Thus  Britain  loved  me,  and  preserved  my  fame 
Pore  from  a  Barber's  or  a  Benson's  name  I 

Mr.  Barber  presented  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, a  portrait  of  dean  Swift,  with  the  allowing 
inscription  in  Latin : 

JONATHAN  SWIFT, 

t      DiAii  or  St.  Patkick's.  Doslim. 

This  portrait  of  the  Mnses'  friend. 

Of  a  happ7  tnin  of  wit  pecnllar  to  himself. 

That  he  might  la  some  sort  be  restored  to  his  Oxford 

Friends, 

Was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  Bodleian  gallery, 

A.D.   HDCCXXXIZ, 

At  the  desire  of  John  Barber,  Esqoire, 
Alderman,  and  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

He  bequeathed  £300  to  lord  Boliogbroke, 
£200  to  dean  Swift,  and  £100  to  Pope.  Dying 
a  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  buried,  pursuant  to 
his  request,  in  the  churchyard  of  MorUake,  where 
his  tomb  is  thus  inscribed : 

Under  this  stone  are  laid  the  remains  of  John  Barber, 
Esq.  Alderman  of  London,  a  constamt  benefactor  to  the 
poor,  true  to  Ills  principles  in  Chnrch  and  State.  He  pre- 
served his  integrity,  and  discharged  the  dnty  of  an  up- 
right magistrate.  In  Uie  most  oorrapt  times.  Zealous  for 
the  rights  of  his  fetlow^dtlsens,  he  opposed  all  attempts 
against  them  j  and,  being  lord  mayor  in  the  year  173s, 
was  greatly  hutrmnental  In  defeating  a  scbeme  of  a  gene- 
ral exdse,  which  had  it  sncceeded,  wonld  have  put  an 
end  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  departed  this  life 
January  1, 1740-4],  aged  Us. 

Barber  was  a  tory,  and  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  an  adherence  to  his  principles  when  they 
had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Con- 
formably with  those  principles,  indeed,  be  gave 
monumental  celebriousness  to  Butler,  one  ^f  the 


most  interesting  chamirioDS  of  church  sad  auc 
"in  the  most  corrupt  times,"  and  when  b«l 
were  exposed  to  circumstances  the  most  du^- 
ous.  His  character  was  otherwise  good.  H> 
diligence  appears  to  have  been  great;  his  co. 
duct  respectable ;  and  his  property  to  bare  bee 
equitably  acquired,  and  benevolently  applied. 

1741 .  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gtnm 
(with  the  Cfreek  Tettament)  was  printed  at  Zrij- 
chau,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  Pnisim 
states,  in  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 

1741,  Jan.  4.  Died,  Robert  GosuNG,bo>i. 
seller,  at  the  Middle  Temple  gate.  On  Da. 
17, 1711,  Bernard  lantot  bought  of  Mr.  Gosbie 
the  seventh  share  of  Captain  Cook's  Foy^ 
for  £7.  3i.  Sir  Francis  Gosling,  knt.  boobdkt. 
banker,  and  alderman  of  London,  was  his  s(hl 
1741,  Not.  8.  Died,  Fletcheb  Grus,  e 
eminent  bookseller  in  Holbom,  and  treasniad 
the  charitv  school  in  Hatton  Garden.  He  ni 
patronized  by  Dr.  Warburton,  andpnUishedkii 
Divine  Legation.  He  published  secietmHrar- 
low's  SuUe  Paper*,  assisted  byThos.RoddiiiBs 
.  1741,  April  13.  Died,  John  Stuart,  an  eai- 
nent  stationer  on  London  Bridge. 

1741,  Sept.  8.  Died,  Samvel  Bdcilet,  i 
whom  Duuton  says, — **  Mr.  Buckley  «as  ori- 
ginally a  booksell«r,  but  follows  printing.  Hi 
is  an  exceUent  linguist,  undeistands  the  I^ 
French,  #>utcb,  and  Italian  tongues;  audi 
master  of  fi  great  deal  of  wit.  He  prints  tk 
Daily  Coufant  and  Monthly  Reyiiter  (vhicli  I 
hear  he  translates  out  of  the  foreign  papers hin:. 
self.)  But  I  shan't  enlarge  on  his  character  1%: 
I  never  knew  him),  but  will  venture  tosa;,a9t> 
his  morals;  he  is,  or  should  be,  an  honest  naa.' 
Mr.  Buckley  is  represented  in  the  Tader,  Sx 
18,  in  the  character  of  a  news-writer,  as  a  Ihenn 
Drawcansir,  "  who  spares  neither  friend  norfo. 
but  usually  kills  as  many  of  his  own  side  is  t)» 
enemy's."  Seven  volumes  of  the  original  Sftr- 
tator  m  folio,  were  published  by  Samuel  Bnck- 
ley,  at  the  Dolphin,  in  Little  Britain.  The  Sjk- 
tator  being  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  seroA 
volume,  was  succeeded  by  the  GiMrdtm;  ai 
Pope  informs  us,  that  Steele  was  engagiidit 
articles  of  penalty  to  Jacob  Tonson,  for  all  tk 
papers  he  published  under  this  last  name.  Ik 
same  author  says,  "  the  true  reason  that  Sicde 
laid  down  the  Guardian  was  a  quarrel  beliKi 
him  and  the  bookseller  above  mentioned;"  k 
adds,  "  that  Steele,  by  desisting  two  da^-s,  ai 
altering  the  title  of  his  paper  to  that  of  the  Ev 
glithnum,  pot  quit  of  his  obligation."  In  17U 
the  periodical  paper  to  which  Steele  gave  tlx 
title  of  the  Engltdtman,  was  in  the  coDise  o' 
publication ;  it  was  printed  by  S.  BncUej-,  a 
Amen-comer,  folio ;  is  dated  on  the  I81I1  ol 
the  June  following,  in  1714.  He  was  a/iff- 
waids  appointed  writer  of  the  Gazetlttr,  a^ 
was  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  lit 
county  of  Middlesex.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent understanding  and  great  learning,  very  sin- 
cere where  he  professed  friendship ;  a  plran"' 
companion,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  »l" 
knew  him. 
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In  1730  Mr.  BacUey  issued  "  proposab  for 
ptuttinR:  by  sabMiiption  a  new  edition  of  Jac. 
Avg.  7%tiant  Hiitanarum  mi  Tempore$,ab  anno 
Dommi  1546  lu^tie  ad  ^num  1607,  Libri  138. 
Aeeedvnt  Commentertorum  de  VitaA  mJt  Libri 
VI,  j-c."  Printed  by  William  Bowyer.  The 
proposals,  with  a  specimen  of  the  work,  are  de- 
livered, and  subscriptions  taken,  by  J.  Round, 
and  O.  Strahan,  in  Comhill ;  R.  Knaplock,  D. 
Midwinter,  J.  Knapton,  W.  Innys,  ana  C.  Rir- 
ing^n,  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard ;  J.  Osbom 
and  T.  Longman,  in  Paternoster-row  ;  J.  Pem- 
berton,  in  Ileet-stteet ;  J.  Tonson,  P.  Du  Noyer, 
and  N.  Prevost,  in  the  Strand ;  T.  Osborne,  in 
Oray's-Inn ;  by  most  booksellers  in  the  country ; 
and  by  the  undertaker  at  his  house  in  Prince  s- 
courtt  Westminster."  This  work  reflects  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  credit  on  Mr.  Buckley,  and 
Id  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  (who  had  been  very  in- 
atmmental  in  promoting  the  work)  has  "  the 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  lord  Carteret  from 
time  to  time  had  favoured  him  with  his  directions 
and  information  concerning  TTmamu,  and  among 
other  things  had  the  goodness  to  put  into  his 
hands  a  character  of  that  historian." 

In  the  title-page  of  each  volume,  the.  name 
of  the  bookseller  only  appean,  "  Excudi  curavit 
Samuel  Buckley,  1733.^'  At  the  endof  the  first, 
**  Londini  impnmebat  Henricus  Wood&U  *,"  of 
the  second, "  Samuel  Richards«m;"  of  the  third, 
"  Jacobus  Bettenham ;"  of  the  fourth, "  Jacobus 
Roberts ;"  of  the  fifth,  «  Thomas  Wood."  No 
printer's  name  occurs  either  in  the  sixth  or  the 
seventh  ;  but  the  eight  first  books  of  volume  vii. 
were  printed  by  Mr.  Bowyer ;-  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  whole  of  the  sixth  volume,  by  Edward 
Owen.  These  were  all  very  excellent  printers. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  obtuned,  "  for  g^rant- 
ing  to  Samuel  Buckley,  citizen  and  stationer  of 
London,  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprint- 
ing the  Hittory  of  Tkvumiu,  with  additions  and 
improvements,  during  the  term  therein  limited." 

Whilst  the  bill  was  in  parliament,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley published  "  A  short  state  of  the  public  en- 
couragement given  to  printing  and  bookselling 
in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  London. 
With  reasons  humbly  offered  to  the  lords  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  in  parliament  aasembled,  for 
granting  to  Samuel  Buckley  such  privilege  for 
Tkwuau  in  Latin,  as  is  already  granted  to  every 
British  subject  who  is  possessed  of  the  copy  of 
any  book  in  English."  The  price  to  subscribers, 
small  paper,  was  nine  guineas,  and  large  paper, 
twelve  guineas. 

In  Homsey  church,  Middlesex,  on  the  north 
wall,  and  close  to  the  pulpit,  on  the  west  side,  a 
very  neat  and  elegant  mural  monument  of  white 
marble  is  thus  inscribed : 

To  flie  memory  of 

8AMUKL  BUCKLEY  i 

wbo,  havinff  not  only  dischiui^ 

aU  the  duties  of  Ufe 

wtth  Bblltty,  indintry,  and  tendemeaa  to  each  niatlon ; 

bot  offlcea  likewise  of  state  and  trust, 
with  prudence.  Oddity,  and  gtatttnde  to  his  benelactore ; 

concluded  his  days  in  the  study  of  lettere, 

and  the  enjoyment  of  honest  and  hononiable  friendshipB, 

Sept.  8,  1741,  in  the  fisth  year  of  hlsage. 


1740-1.  A  Vnivenal  Hittoty  from  theearlieit 
aeemmt  to  the  promt  time ;  compiled  from  ori- 
ginal anthois.  Illustrated  with  charts,  ma]ie, 
notes,  &c.  This  great  work  was  projected  by 
Mr.  James  Crokat,*  a  bookseller,  in  Fleet-street ; 
So  highly  was  this  great  work  esteemed,  and  so 
anxious  were  the  Teamed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  its  publication,  that  translations  and 

firated  editions  of  it  were  printing  in  France, 
[oUand,  and  Ireland,  as  fast  as  the  London 
edition  could  be  procured.  It  was  at  first  pub- 
lished periodically,  five  volumes  appeared  in 
1740-1  ;  the  sixtn  in  1742  ;  and  tiie  seventh 
in  1744.  A  second  edition  began  to  be  published 
in  1747,  and  was  carried  on  with  uncommon 
success,  till  the  whole  was  completed  in  21  vols. 
It  was  again  carried  forward,  and  in  1787,  it 
was  published  in  sixty  vols.  8vo.  at  six  ahilings 
the  volume,  bound.  *The  parts  assigned  to  the 
various  authorsf  were  as  follow  : 

Mr.  Swinton4  the  Hittory  of  the  Carthageni- 
ofw,  Numidian*,  Manritanimu,  Gatuliant,  Ga- 
ranutntet,  lUelano  Gtttulimu,  Nigritee,  CyrtHaiea, 
Marmarica,  the  Eeffio  Syrtiea,  Turks,  Tartan, 
and  Moguls,  Indians,  Chinese  ;  Dissertations  on 
the  Peopling  of  America,  Dissertation  on  the 
Indmendeniy  of  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  Sale,§  The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  History  following. 

Mr.  Shelvock,  To  the  birth  of  Abraham,  was 
chiefly  written  by  this  gentieman. 

Mr.  Psalmanazar,  History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls, 
and  Spaniards ;  and  ZenoplunCs  Retreat. 

Dr.  Campbell,!!  History  of  the  Persians,  and 
of  the  Ctmstantinopolitan  ''Empire. 

Mr.  Bower ,11  History  of  Me  Romans. 


*  Kr.  Crokat  had  also  a  hand  in  planning  the  Dailf 
Advertiser.  He  was  the  greatest  literary  projector  of  the 
age  i  and  died  worth — Nothing  t    NichoU. 

t  The  following  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Nichols 
from  Dr.  Johnson  only  seven  days  before  his  death,  and  is 
one  of  the  last  the  doctor  ever  wrote  : 

"Dee.  8, 1784.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton  of  Oxford, 
having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose, no  man  but  himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  tbe 
Antient  Universal  History  to  their  proper  authors ;  at  the 
request  of  sir  Robert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  ac- 
count which  I  now  transmit  to  yoa  in  ills  own  nand,  lielnj; 
willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history  should  be 
known,  and  that  ea^  writer  should  receive  his  due  pro- 
portion of  praise  from  posterity. — 1  recommend  to  you  to 
preeerve  this  scrap  of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swin- 
ton's  own  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  museum,  that  the 
veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted.  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Yoar  most  humble  servant,       Sau  Johnson.** 

The  original  of  the  above  letter,  agreeably  to  Dr.  John- 
son's desire,  Is  deposited  In  tlie  Brttish  Museum.  It  was 
also  printed,  at  the  time  it  was  sent,  by  the  doctor's  express 
dedre,  in  tlie  Oenttenutn's  MagaidK*,  voL  llv.  p.  809. 

t  John  Swinton  was  a  celebrated  En^ish  antiqaary, 
bom  In  1703,  and  died  at  Oxford,  April  4, 1777- 

i  George  Sale  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  by 
his  exceUent  translation  of  the  Aorm  of  Mahomet,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  curious  dissertation.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  died  at  London, 
November  14,  1736. 

I  John  Campbell,  LL.D.,  was  bom  In  Edinburgh,  March 
8k  1708.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  great 
merit ;  the  principal  of  which  was  the  PoUticai  Sttrvty  0/ 
Brttoin,  two  vols.  4to.    1774.    He  died  Dec.  38,  1779- 

%  Archibald  Bower,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  near 
Dundee,  in  Scotland,  188Q.  His  principal  woric  was  a 
HUlor)  of  the  Popei.  His  share  of  the  Univenal  Ilittory 
is  said  not  to  odd  much  to  his  reputation  as  an  author,  or 
advantage  to  the  work.    He  died  September  a,  l7fio. 
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1741 .  Of  periodical  litentnie,  in  its  less  ephe- 
meral forms,  pablished  in  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America,  we  find  Yetj  little,  as  might  be 
expected,  before  the  revolntion.  The  following 
are  the  earliest,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in 
this  year: 

The  Ameriean  Magazines  or.  Monthly  Be- 
xiew  of  the  BriHth  Coloniet.  This  periodical 
merely  breathed, — it  reared  its  head  above  the 
storm, — it  drooped — and  died. 

The  General  Magazine,  printed  and  pablished 
by  Benjamin  Franltlin.  It  owed  its  biiUi  to  some 
ducontent  of  Franklin  at  not  being  admitted  into 
partnership  with  the  above,  and  scarcely  outlived 
the  object  of  its  animosity.* 

1741,  Jtily  20.  The  Coventry  Mercury,  No.  1, 
published  by  Mr.  Jopson. 

1741.  The  Gentlenum'i  Diary. 

1741.  The  Country  Oracle,  published  weekly 
by  T.  Cooper,  at  the  Globe,  Paternoster-row. 

1741,  Nov.  16.  The  Birmingham  Gazette;  or, 
the  General  Correspondent,  No.  1.  price  three 
halfpence.  This  newspaper  was  commenced  by 
Thomas  Aris,  who  had  settled  in  Birmingham  in 
the  previous  year,  and  was,  no  doubt,  from 
London  ;  for  in  the  Gentlenum'i  Magazine,  for 
Feb.  1738,  there  are  some  lines,  addreued  to 
Thxmuu  Ari$,  printer,  written  by  a  Mr.  Bancks. 
There  was  a  Samuel  Aris,  printer,  in  Creed  lane, 
who  is  ranked  by  Negus  as  well  affected  to  king 
George  II.  Mr.  Thomas  Aris  died  July  4, 1761, 
and  &e  paper  is  still  continaed  imder  the  title 
of  Ariit  Birmingham  Gazette. 

1743,  Jan.  22.  Died,  Charles  Rivinoton,  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  St  Paul's  churchyard. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  name  which  has  ever  since 
been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able houses  in  the  trade. 

1742.  The  first  letter  foundry  in  Scotland  was 
established  at  St.  Andrew's,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Bain.  Most  of  the  printers  in 
Scotland  at  this  time  resided  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow;  and  their  great  distance  from  the  Lon- 
don letter-foundries  having  subjected  them  to 
great  inconveniences,  they  had  an  interest  in  en- 
couraging the  manufacturing  of  types  brought 
BO  immeuately  within  their  reach.  The  liberal 
orders  of  their  ^pographical  countiymen  soon 
showed  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Bain  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  regular  business,  the  profits  of 
which  satisfied  their  moderate  views ;  and  under 
such  encouragement  they  continued  their  exer- 
tions so  as  to  enable  them  to  supply  a  great 
variety  of  founts.  Thus  employed,  they  had 
livei  at  St.  Andrew's  about  two  years,  when  the 

*  Dr.  ErmnUtn  relates  the  followine  uecdotc  of  one  of 
his  ioomeymen,  sn  ezeeUent  workman,  who  never  came 
to  woik  tin  Wednesday.—"  Francis,"  said  Fnoklln  to  him 
one  dav,  "  soidy  too  do  not  think  of  the  futon  t  If  yon 
worked  more  diUgently.yoa  might  lay  npiomethinKaeainst 
(dd  age."  The  woikinan  answered,  "  I  have  made  my 
calcolatlon :  I  have  an  onde,  a  droggist,  in  Che^pside, 
who  has  Jnst  set  np  in  business  with  the  resolution  to 
woik  twenty  yeats,  till  he  has  saved  jffiooo,  after  which 
he  intends  to  live  like  a  gentleman.  He  thinks  to  make 
himself  a  wholesale  gentleman :  I  will  be  one  by  retail; 
I  had  rather  be  so,and  do  nothing  for  half  the  week  during 
twenty  years,  than  be  so  the  whole  week  twenty  years 
hence." 


increasing  demand  for  tlieir  types,  and  the  |Ras- 
pect  of  extending  their  sales  to  Ireland  and 
North  America,  induced  them,  in  1744,  to  re- 
move to  Gamalachie,  a  anall  village,  about  a 
mile  eastward  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

1742.  TTU  Night  Thau9hu,hj  the  rev.  Edward 
Young,  is  entered  on  the  books  of  the  statjoners' 
company  as  the  property  of  Robert  Dodsky. 
The  praace  to  night  leven  is  dated  July  7, 1744. 

Of  the  Night  Thoughti,  the  most  popular  woik 
of  Dr.  Young,  and  that  on  which  he  most  valued 
himself,  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  "  In  this  poem. 
Young  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  «i- 
ginal  poetiT,  variegated  wiui  deep  reflections  and 
striking  allusions  ;  a  wilderness  of  thougbt,  in 
which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of 
every  hue,  and  of  eveiv  odour.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not 
be  changed  for  rhyme  but  with  disadvantage. 
The  wild  diffusion  of  the  sentimeDts,  and  ue 
digressive  sallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been 
compressed  and  restrained  by  lefffiA  to  ibyme. 
The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness, 
but  copiousness ;  particular  lines  are  not  to  be 
regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the 
whol^  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  ascribed 
to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast 
extent  and  endless  variety."* 

1743.  Mentoin  of  Ae  Preti  for  thirty  yean 
patt.  By  the  late  Mr.  Oldmixon.  Published 
by  Thomss  Cox,  price  one  shilling. 

1742,  April  27.  Died,  Nicholas  Amhdrst, 
editor  of  the  Craftmum,  one  of  the  most  dis. 
tinguished  papers  of  its  time,  and  which  Am- 
huiBt  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  with  great 
spirit  and  success  in  controlling  the  powers  of 
the  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  It 
was  more  read  and  attended  to  than  any  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  which  had  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  England.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  a-day.  "  Amhnist  was  the 
able  associate,"  remarks  Davies,  "  of  Boling- 
broke  and  Pulteney ;  and  he  had  almost  as  much 
wit,  learning,  and  various  knowledge,  as  his  two 
partners  in  the  Oraftiman."  AmDurst  was  a 
native  of  Murden,  in  Kent,  and  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Tailors'  school,  and  at  Oxford ;  but 
after  a  life  of  literary  drudge,  he  died  in  poverty, 
at  Twickenham,  of  a  broken  heart,  occasionMl 
by  neglect  of  those  whom  he  essentially  served 
by  his  pen,  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  his 

<  Petet  teTomnenrtiaaSUitad  this  work  into  the  French 
langoage,  and  of  wUdk  the  leained  in  that  country  were 
very  fond,  for  It  had  a  rapid  sale  ■  and  the  eulogy  of  tfa« 
French  Ueeneer  soared  above  the  ordinary  and  negative 
praise  of  finding  nothing  in  this  tianslatiOD  "contniry  to 
the  Catholic  ftuh."  It  is  related  of  Toumenr,  that  he 
sold  this  work  for  the  very  trifling  sum  of  twenty  Ionia 
d'oxs  to  madame  Dacron^  who  made,  at  least,  sixty 
thousand  lines  of  the  work ;  and  while  he  was  addmg 
new  energy  to  his  ui^ve  language  by  this  translation, 
which  often  soars  above  the  original,  he  was  seldom  in. 
dulged with  abed  on  which  to  repose  his  wearied  limb*. 
He  and  his  wife  were  often  obliged  to  leave  Paris  before 
night,  to  seek  the  moat  convenient  and  hoetdtable  hedge  in 
the  environs  of  the  capital.  Le  Toumeor  also  traasuted 
Shakspeare's  plays  into  Rench,  upon  which  Toltaira 
bestowed  the  moat  infamous  epithels,  without  anr  ap- 
parentcanse.  LeToumettrwasborniallttyeari;3(kand 
died  in  1788. 
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printer,  Richard  Franoklin.  Mr.  Francklin,  in 
printing  the  Orafiiman^  often  experienced  the 
minuleiial  vengeance  by  being  prosecuted  by- 
the  crown,  and  aereral  times  confined  in  the 
king's  bench.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  subscribed  the  sum  of 
£50  each,  as  a  compensation  to  Francklin  for  his 
losses ;  but  it  is  as  true  that  no  more  than  three 
paid  their  money,  of  whom  Mr.  Pulteney  was 
one.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, that  Mr.  Francklin  was  induced  to  edu- 
cate his  son*  for  the  church,  with  a  promise  of 
being  provided  for  by  Pulteney,  who  afterwards 
fo^t  nis  undertaking. 

1742,  M^  TSt.  Died,  John  Baskxt,  printer 
to  bis  majesty.  He  was  master  of  the  company 
of  stationers  m  1714,  and  again  in  1715.  Mr. 
Basket  had  the  patent  of  king's  printer  assigned 
over  to  him  by  the  executors  of  Newcomb  and 
Hills,  and  havmg  purchased  Tooke  and  Barber's 
term  of  thirty  years,  obtained  a  further  renewal 
of  thirfy  years,  whicli  gave  him  a  total  of  sixty 
years,  the  last  thirty  of  which  were  conveyed  for 
the  sum  of  jC  10,000  to  Charles  Evre,  esq. 

1742,  June  27.  Died,  Nathan  Bailey,  author 
of  a  very  useful  Diedonary,  and  editor  uf  several 
dasrics  and  school  books.    He  died  at  Stepnev. 

1742,  JIfareA  20.  The  Wettndntter  Journal; 
or.  New  WeMy  Miicelltmi/,  No.  17,  by  Thomas 
Toachet,  of  Spring-^rdens,  esq. 

1742,  JfarcA  6.  The  Kend/d  Weekly  Mercmy, 
No.  427.  This  paper  must  have  commenced  so 
fat  back  as  the  year  1733.  It  was  printed  and 
published  by  Thomas  Ashbumer,  in  the  Fish 
Market,  post  folio,  price  one  penny.  Mr.  Ash- 
bumer succeeded  a  Mr.  Cotton  in  business. 

1743,  Feb.  23.  Dr.  Johnson  relinquishes  his 
office  of  composer  of  the  debates  of  parliament, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hawksworth.  "  John- 
son's portion  of  the  parliamentary  debates  was 
collected  into  two  octavo  volumes  ;  to  which 
the  editor  substituted  the  real  for  the  fictitious 
speakers  ;  and  these  debates,  like  the  orations  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  ought  to  be  studied  by 
the  British  youth,  as  specimens  of  splendid  elo- 
quoice,  nervous  argument,  and  parliamentary 
decomm." 

1743,  Dec.  14.  "Received  of  Mr.  Ed.  Cave 
the  snm  of  fifteen  gnineas  in  full,  for  compiling 
and  writing  The  Ltfe  of  Biehard  Sttvage,  Eeq-iy 


«  Thonua  lYmnekUD,  D.  D.  WM  bom  In  Londoo,  alxxit 
17S0,  and  educated  *t  Westmliuter  and  Cambridge.  He 
was  choeen  profeaaor  of  G-reek  In  that  nnirentty.  In  1798 
he  obtained  tlie  Tican(«  of  Ware,to  wtalch  vasaftervards 
addedthe  rectory  of  Banted,  In  Kent  He  waaalao  chaplain 
In  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  died  Hanh  la,  17S4.  Dr. 
Rancklln  tnuialated  Phalarii,  Sophocla,  and  Lueian,  Into 
KngHih  I  and  wrote  tliree  ptays,  the  Sari  {^Waneiek  and 
MmUa,  tragedies,  and  the  Contnut,  a  comedy.  He  also 
published  a  volame  of  Sermoiu,  and  permitted  his  name  to 
be  ineflxed  to  a  tiaoalatlon  of  Voltaire's  works. 

t  Blchaid  Savage  was  the  natnral  sonoffheeoontessof 
Macdesfleld,  by  earl  Rivers,  and  bom  January  IB,  ll)g7. 
This  nnnatnral  woman  caused  him  to  be  broogbtop  irith- 
oot  a  knowledge  cf  his  origin,  and  Cramed  a  story  at  his 
death,  to  prevent  Us  lUher  from  leaving  hfan  a  legacy. 
By  the  death  of  Us  nniwhe  foond  some  papers  which  dis- 
closed the  secret  of  his  btrth  and  parentage ;  bat  every 
eflbrt  to  gain  his  mother's  favoor  was  ineflbrtual ;  apon 
this  he  wrote  hb  best  poem,  entitled  the  Batlari.  Having 


deceased;  and  in  full  for  all  materials  thereto 
applied,  and  not  found  by  the  said  Edward  Cave, 
I  say,  received  byme,  Sam  Johnson ;  Dec.  14, 
1743."  Walter  Harte,  the  poet  and  historian, 
was  one  of  Johnson's  earliest  admirers.  Soon 
after  the  Life  of  Saeage  was  publi^ed,  Harte, 
dining  with  Cave,  at  St  John's-gate,  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  very  handsomely  of  the  work, 
which  was  anonymous.  Cave,  the  next  time 
they  met,  told  Harte  that  he  made  a  man  very 
happy  the  other  day  at  his  house,  by  the  encomi- 
ums he  bestowed  on  the  author  of  Savage's 
Life.  "How  could  that  be?"  said  Harte, 
"  none  were  present  but  you  and  I."  Cave  re- 
plied, "You  might  have  observed,  I  sent  a  plate 
of  victuals  behind  the  screen :  there  skiukel 
the  biographer,  one  Johnson,  whose  dress  was  so 
shabby  that  he  durst  not  make  his  appearance. 
He  overheard  our  conversation ;  and  your  ap- 
plauding his  performance  delighted  him  ex- 
ceedingly." 

1743,3rarcA  2.  TheBoeUn  WeMy  Magazine. 
This  was  the  third  periodical  in  North  America, 
and  it  only  reached  its  fourth  week.  It  was 
printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  8vo. 

1743.  T:^  Chrietian,  Hittory.  This  was  the 
second  magazine  issued  at  Boston,  and  originated 
by  the  revival  under  Whitfield  and  his  associates : 
it  was  published  weekly,  hailf  sheet  8vo,  tiU  1735. 

1743.  The  American  Magazine  and  Hiitorical 
Chroniele,  edited  by  Jetemj  Gridley.  This  was 
also  publiished  at  Boston,  and  issued  monthly  for 
four  years.    It  conristed  of  fifty  8vo.  pages. 

1743.  7^  Merchanft  Magazine ;  or.  Factor's 
Guide.  By  RB.  merchant,  London  :  published 
by  Mr.  Meadows,  price  three  shillings. 

l743,Feb.  Old  England;  or,  the  ConttHutional 
Journal.  This  paper  was  written  to  oppose  the 
ministry  which  succeeded  to  the  long  reign  of 
sir  Roliert  Walpole.  It  had  many  contributors, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  William  Outibrie; 
and  lord  Chesterfield  lent  his  assistance  in  the 
early  part  of  its  progress.  It  was  issued  weekly 
for  several  yean,  and  the  dispersers  of  it  were 
often  taken  into  custody,  and  pumshed. 

1743.  Died,  Thomas  Osborne  a  respectable 
bookseller  of  Londca.  It  is  said  that  Pamda, 
the  first  work  in  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  original  talents, 
arose  out  of  a  scheme  proposed  to  him  by  Mr. 

tlie  mlaftvtnne  to  kill  anotlier  man  In  a  dronken  qoairel, 
his  mother  devised  every  means  she  coold  to  get  him  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  when  he  was  condemned  she  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  reoeiviug  a  royal  pardon.  However  his  Mends 
procured  him  a  remove;  and  lord  Tyroonnel  took  him 
into  his  fkmlly,  to  whom  Savage  dedicated  his  poem 
of  the  Wanderer.  Bat  the  temper  and  conduct  of  Savage 
were  moat  nnlbrtunate.  Heqnarrelledwlthbispatmiand 
was  discarded.  Queen  Caroune  allowed  him  a  pension  of 
itfao,  which  he  lost  at  her  death,  and  was  reduced  to  great 
distress.  He  died  In  prison  at  Brlstol,whet«  he  was  oomSned 
tar  a  trifling  debt,  August  1, 1743.  Savage  had  a  consider- 
able genius,  bat  It  was  nncnltlTBted.  Johnson  was  almost 
the  only  pioson  who  had  not  alienated  himself  from  this 
onfortonxde  son  of  the  muses,  and  he  has  embalmed 
the  memory  of  the  companion  of  his  midnight  rambles 
wltii  tlie  most  masterly  inece  of  biography  in  the  Kngllsh 
language.  Of  the  Lffe  of  Saeage,  it  Is  said,  that  Johnson 
wrote  forty-eight  Sv'o.  pages  in  one  day  i  but  that  day  in- 
cluded the  nlgnt,  for  be  sat  iv  >11  nlgfat  to  do  It. 
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Ogbome  and  Mr.  Riviiigton,  of  writing  a  rolume 
of  FamUiar  Letters  to  and  from  teveral  Penoiu 
uponButinets  and  other  Swjeeti ;  which  he  per- 
fonned  with  great  readiness ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  it  was  soon  led  to  expand  his  thoughts  in  the 
two  voluma  of  the  HUtory  o/  Pamela  ,-  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  three  months.* 
This  iirst  introduced  him  to  the  literary  world ; 
and  never  was  a  hool  of  the  kind  more  generally 
read  and  admired.f  It  was  even  recommended 
from  the  pulpit,  particularly  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Slocock,  of  Christ  Cfauich,  Sniry. 

1744.  Robert  Foulis,  who  had  commenced 
the  art  of  printing  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  id 
1740,  and  executed  a  good  edition  of  Demetriui 
PhaUreiu,  in  4to ;  in  1744  produced  his  cele- 
brated immaculate  edition  of  Horace,  the  sheets 
of  which  wer6  hung  up,  as  printed,  within  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  ana  a  reward  offered  to  any 
person  who  should  discover  an  error.  In  the 
course  of  this  year,  his  brother  Andrew  was  taken 
into  partnership,  and  these  two  printers  were  so 
industrious  that  in  thirty  years  time  ther  pro- 
duced as  many  well-printed  classics,  eitiier  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  in  Greek  only,  as  even 
Bodoni  of  Parma,  or  Barbou  of  Paris,  and  are 
as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  exactness  as 
any  in  the  Aldine  series. 

1744.  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  with  explanatory 
notes  by  Benjamin  Frankun,  LL.D.,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1778.  The  London  editor  of  this  work  im- 
posed the  name  of  Dr.  Franklin  on  his  tide- 
page,  in  order  the  better  to  sell  it.  But  it  is 
well  known  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Logan,  in 
which  Dr.  Franklin  held  no  other  part  than 
printing  the  first  edition  at  Philadelphia. 

1744.  It  is  stated  in  Crantz's  Hatory  of  the 
United  Brethren,  that  about  this  year, .  a  small 
family  printing  office  was  set  on  foot  in  the 
palace  of  Marienbom,  belonnng  to  the  counts 
of  Ysenburgh  Meerholz,  in  Wetteravia,  (which 
about  the  year  1737  became  the  residence  of  the 
ordinary  of  Moravian  brethren,)  with  intent  to 
print,  in  small  quantities,  some  pieces  which  were 
either  not  at  all  designed  for  Uie  public,  or  not 
until  they  they  were  properly  examined  and 
amended ;  and  to  distribute  them  solely  among 
the  labourers,  both  for  their  own  private  use  and 
for  their  revisal.  But  yet  it  could  not  be  entirely 
prevented  that  more  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, also  friends,  and  even  enemies,  of  theirs, 
got  them  into  their  hands,  and  the  last  often 
sooner  than  the  brethren  themselves. 

1744.  John  Henry  MiLLES^rinteT,formerly 
at  Zurich,  and  afterwards  at  I%iladelphia,  set 
up  a  press  at  Marienbura,  distant  about  ten 
leagues  from  Dresden,  in  Upper  Saxony,  where 
he  published  a  neietpaper.  His  residence  in 
Marienburg,  however,  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  after  various  peregrinations  he  finally 
fixed  himself  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  the  year  17S'2. 

•  See  Aaion  Hill's  Letten,  In  his  Walts,  vol.  U.  p.  sgs. 
tTblsmutbc  undentood  of  the  flnt  and  second  vcdnmes 
'  only,  of  which  Jlee  editions  were  sold  In  1741,  the  year  in 
which  it  was  pnbUshed. 


\744,May  30.  Z>>eii,ALBXANDEaPoPE,whae 
celebrity  as  a  poet  stood  without  a  rinl  in  bi 
own  day,  and  was  not  eclipsed  till  those  oi 
Byron.  He  was  bom  in  Lombard-street,  La- 
don,  May  22,  1686,  where  his  father  carried  a 
the  business  of  a  linen-draper;  and  bang  t 
Catholic  he  was  placed  at  eight  yean  of  tp 
under  one  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who  tangbt  him 
the  radiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  to- 
gether. In  1700,  his  father  retired  to  a  sequel 
tered  villa  which  he  had  purchased  in  Wiidn 
forest;  and  there  he  produced  the  first-ftuitsof 
his  poetic  genius,  the  Ode  on  Solitude.  The  ex- 
treme weaikness  and  deformity  of  his  peiscm  in- 
clined him  to  a  studious  life ;  and  as  ne  did  la 
require  to  apply  to  any  profession  for  hissnppmt, 
he  was  encouraged  by  his  father  to  becoiw  i 
poet.  In  1704,  he  wrote  his  Pattoralt,  and  tiit 
beginning  of  a  poem  entitled  Windtor  fomi, 
wluch  when  published,  in  1710,  obtained  a  higi 
praise  for  mdody  and  versification.  At  the  s^ 
of  twenty-one  appeared  his  £t*ay  on  CriHem, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  youth  of  the  asthu. 
excited  universal  adimration.  In  1711,  ulra 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  wrote  t«o  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  original  poems,  tk 
Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Eleffy  en  an  mjiirH- 
nate  iMy,  printed  in  1712.  The  formerofthet 
is  a  heroic-comical  poem,  in  five  short  am, 
and  contains  more  fancy  than  any  of  the  otle 
poems  of  its  author,  though  it  is  exerted  onhoE 
ludicrous  and  artifical  objects.  His  Spiidefrm 
Eloita  to  Ahelard,aiA  the  Temple  ofFtaatm 
followed,  and  added  to  his  reputation  as  u 
author.  In  1713,  appeared  his  proposilsfoii 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  he  metiii 
uncommon  encouragement,  and  it  enabled  liiii 
to  purchase  a  honse  at  Twickenham,  whither  k 
removed  with  his  parents  in  1716.  After  oni- 
pleting  the  Iliad,  he  undertook  the  Odtfoe),  h 
which  also  he  experienced  a  liberal  subsciipUA 
He  was,  however,  materially  assisted  in  these 
works  by  the  learning  and  abilities  of  others,  ff- 
ticularly  Broome,*  Fenton,f  and  Pamell.}  IV 
notes  from  Eustathius  were  chiefly  exxaed 
by  Mr.  Jortin.  In  1721,  our  author  pnh&hri 
an  edition  of  Shakspeaie,  which  shows  that  thens 


*  William  Broome  vas  bora  in  Cheshire,  aixl  etialit 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  orden.  tt 
writiag  notes  on  the  IHad  and  tiaoslaliils  i*it  of  h 
OAmqr,  he  received  ^500  and  one  hondnd  cepie-  ' 
dinerence  afterwards  takinr  place  between  him  inil  fv^- 
he  was  placed  in  the  i>itiK^  In  I7S3  Mr.  Bnioun 
created  L.L.D.  He  obtained  the  rectory  of  FolaB, « 
Norfolk,  and  the  vicara^  of  Bye,  in  SnUUk;  siiil<lia'< 
Bath,  November  IS,  174s.  A  votome  of  his  poem  "^ 
l>een  printed. 

t  mUah  Fenton  assisted  Pope  In  the  tiandstioo  tf  » 
OdgKty,  and  was  the  author  of  some  sprisfatly  tc» 
Untot  paid  him  in  1716  Itar  his  KiixUmtia,  £n  I*-  ■<■ 
fbr  more  ViMcellaHitt,  jffis  4s.  3d.  He  wis  bon  < 
Shelton,  in  BtaObidshire,  May  20,  IfiSS,  and  nhxtud Jj 
Cambridge,  bnt  refnsinK  to  take  the  oaOs  to  WUIisB  w 
Hary,  he  obtained  no  ^uicfa  peifennent.  He  died  at  b^ 
hsmpstead,  in  Berksliiie,  July  13,  1730.  He  wrote  tttM" 
<tf  Mitton,  and  the  tragedy  of  Mariatme. 

t  Thomas  Pamell  was  a  learned  diyine  and  liira|>* 
poet}  his  moral  tale  of  the  Hannit  is  stiU  held  In  oun- 
tlon.  He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  ^"••"'Jj 
OieonKon,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  ofFve  >'■'  ^ 
He  was  bom  in  DubUn  in  16711,  and  died  at  Ckeaxi  a 
July,  1717. 
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e  consulted  bis  fortmie  more  than  his  fame, 
'he  reputation  he  had  acquired  hy  the  success, 
s  well  as  the  merit  of  his  works,  procured  him 
umerous  enemies  amongr  writers  of  the  minor 
lasses,  from  whom  he  experienced  frequent 
plenetic  attacks.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
lore  to  his  honour  had  he  taken  no  notice  of 
bem ;  but  in  1727,  he  vented  his  resentment  in 
mock-heroic,  entitled  the  Duneiad,  in  which 
e  t(K>k  more  than  warrantable  revenge;  and, 
rhat  was  worse,  exposed  to  ridicule  many  per- 
ons  who  had  not  given  bim  any  offence.  In 
729,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  he 
limed  his  pen  to  a  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
set, the  result  was  his  Euay  on  Man,  an  ethical 
roem,  addressed  to  that  statesman.  He  next 
erote  satires,  in  which  he  attacked  several  per- 
ons  of  rank.  Popewas  engaged  in  preparing  a 
omplete  edition  of  his  wo»s,  when  he  was 
arried  off  by  a  dropsy  in  the  chest.  He  be- 
[neathed  the  property  of  bis  works  to  Dr.  War- 
turton,  who  published  a  collection  of  them  with 
lotes,  in  1751,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
on  also  published  an  edition,  to  which  he  pre- 
ixed,  what  he  had  beforeprinted,  an  admirable 
ssay  on  the  Gemiu  and  Writingi  of  Pope. 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dry  den,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
>resented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  widi 
inraried  liberalit;^ ;  and  perhiips  his  character 
nay  receive  some  illustration,  if  be  be  compared 
vitn  his  master.  Integrity  of  understanding 
ind  nicety  of  discernment  were  not  allotted  in  a 
ess  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The 
'ectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sofficiently 
ibown  by  the  dismission  of  bis  poetiMl  prdu- 
lices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
tnd  nigged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never 
lesired  to  apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had. 
Ele  wrote,  ana  professed  to  write,  merely  for  the 
>eople;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented 
limself.  Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy;  he 
lesired  to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavour- 
^  to  do  his  best;  he  did  not  court  the  candour, 
)ut  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  ex- 
)ecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  showed 
lone  to  himself:  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in 
lis  hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered 
bem.  In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority 
nust  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  education 
vas  more  scholastic,  and  who  before  he  became 
i.n  author  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
vith  better  means  of  information.  The  notions 
if  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehensive  specu- 
ation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  minute  attention, 
rhere  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dry- 
len,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope.  Poetry 
vas  not  the  sole  praise  of  either;  for  both  ex- 
«Iled  likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  bor- 
ow  his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  Of  genius, 
bat  power  which  constitutes  a  poet;  that  quality 
v'ithout  which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge 
s  inert;  that  energy  which  collects,  combines, 
implifies,  and  animates;  the  superiority  must, 
vith  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
s  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour 


Pope  had  only  a  little,  because  Diyden  bad  more, 
for  every  other  writer  since  Milton  must  give 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be 
said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has 
not  better  poems.  Dryden's  performances  were 
always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some  external 
occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity;  he 
composed  without  consideration,  and  published 
without  correction.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden 
therefore  are  higher.  Pope  continues  longer  on 
the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is 
brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and 
constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation, 
and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read 
with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with  per- 
petual delight. 

The  following  impromptu  on  some  of  the 
English  poets,  nom  Chaucer  to  Pope,  by  the 
rev.  Wiluam  Clarke,*  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  literary  reader. 

8m  tlM  fiUhen  d  vene. 

In  their  roush  uncoath  dress, 

Old  Chaucer  and  Gower  anrnr'd  j 
And  that  faiiy-lsd  mose, 
Which  in  Sprauer  we  lose, 

Bt  fashion's  lalse  power  bawray'd. 

In  Shakspeare  we  tnuse 
All  natnn's  full  gnuse. 

Beyond  It  his  touches  admin  s 
And  in  Fletcher  we  view 
Whate'ei  ttney  oonld  do, 

By  Beannumt's  correcting  its  fln. 

Here's  rare  surly  Ben, 
Whose  more  learned  pen 

Gave  laws  to  Uie  stage  and  the  pit; 
Here's  Hilton  can  boast 
His  Paradite  Lost; 

And  Cowley  his  virtue  and  wit. 

Next  Bnltav  who  paints 
Itie  seal-gifted  saints ; 

And  Waller's  politeness  and  ease ; 
Then  Dryden,  whose  lays 
Deserv'd  his  own  bays. 

And,  labouT'd  or  negligent,  please. 

Iliere  sportiTely  Prior 
Sweeps  o'er  the  whole  lyre, 

WIOi  Ungers  and  fimey  divine  j 
While  Admseoi's  muse 
Does  each  virtue  infuse. 

Clear,  chaste,  and  correct.  In  each  line. 

To  close  the  whcde  scene, 
Lo  I  Pope's  moral  spleen  j 

Ye  knaves,  and  ye  dunces,  beware' 
like  Ugtatnlnc  he  darts 
The  keen  shaft  at  your  hearts, 

Your  heads  an  not  worthy  his  care. 

1744,  Jan.  lite  MeddUr,  No.  1. 

1744,  April  1.  7%«/'<iita&<S')Mcta<or,monthly. 
This  periodical  was  the  production  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
Heywood,f  aqd  was  carried  on  till  March,  1746. 
As  soon  as  completed,  they  were  immediately 


*  AoUior  of  Tke  Cewwttoit  ^  tkt  Boman,  Saion,  and 
EnglUh  CoiMi  iedueing  Oe  JaUquUm.  Ctulonu,  md 
Mamen  of  eaek  People  to  SMMtera  Timei ;  particularlf  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tenuret,  and  o/ParUamente:  ittuitrated 
tKnugKmit  with  critical  and  hl»tmieat  Remarke  m  ntrioM 
Aiithon,  toth  tacred  and  pro/siw.  He  was  bom  at  Hagfa- 
mon  abbey,  in  Shropshire,  IflgS,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  obtained  the  rectory  of  Bnzted,  in  Sussex, 
and  in  1738  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Chichester.  He 
dledatAinport,Oct.  31, 1771- 

t  Bllxa  Heywood  was  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  and 
loam  in  liondon  in  ifigs.  She  early  Imbibed  a  taste  for 
dramatic  poetry  and  the  stage  g  and  having  received  a  good 
education,  and,  though  not  beautiful,  possessing  a  fine 
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collected  into  four  voluthes  12nio.,  and  have 
gone  diTODgh  several  hnpreasions.  The  seventh 
and  last  was  printed  in  I77I . 

1745.  TheBiographiaBritanmca  commenced. 
This  work  was  undertaken  by  John  Campbell, 
and  published  in  weekly  numben.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  seven  volumes  folio.  In  1777  a  new 
edition  was  begun  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Kippis ;  it  is  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  still  holds  a  respectable  station 
in  our  national  literature. 

1745,  Oct.  19.  Died,  Jonathan  Swift,  the 
celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  Of  a 
life  so  various,  and  so  full  of  business  as  Swift's 
we  know  not  what  part  we  could  select  consistent 
with  the  limits  \)f  this  work,  that  would  not 
lather  excite  curiosity  than  gratify  it.  Swift 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  November  30,  1667,  at  No. 
7,  Hoey's-oouTt  The  earlier  patrt  of  his  life 
was  spent  chiefly  in  England,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  WhijKs;  he  afterwards  became  a  Tory,* 
and  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and 
other  wits  of  that  party.  His  works  are  chiefly 
of  a  political  character,  and  were  written  onlv 
to  serve  a  temporary  end;  yet  they  are  such 
models  of  satirical  composition,  that  they  still 
continue  to  form  a  constituent  portion  of  every 
good  English  library.  They  are  written  witn 
great  plainness,  force,and  intrepidity, and  always 
advance  at  once  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  Their 
distinguishing  feature,  however,  is  the  force  and 
vehemence  ofthe  invective  in  which  they  abound; 
the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  dexterity,  with  which  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule are  showered  upon  the  adversary.  This 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Sjrift'g  great  talent,  and 

penon,  abe  made  her  ajipeaianee  on  the  DabUn  ttage  in 
1715.  Neither  in  this  attemi>t,  however,  nor  in  writing  fbr 
the  stage,  had  alie  anr  snccesa,  and,  Uiarefote,  turned  her 
attention  to  novel  writing,  in  vliich  her  flrtt  prodTictioni, 
enttOed  the  Court  of  Caramania,  and  the  New  Etopia, 
owing  to  their  immoiaUty,  Involved  lier  in  oonilderalile 
disgrace.  Her  sabseqnent  lift  and  writings,  however,  am- 
ply atoned  for  the  exrors  of  her  youth ;  as  she  became 
nndevlatingly  correct  in  the  fonner,  and  in  the  latter  It 
was  her  constant  aim  to  inculcate  the  purest  nreoqits  of 
morality  and  decorom.  Her  ImaginaUon  was  toUle,  her 
industry  great,  and  in  the  coune  of  the  last  twelve  years 
of  her  Ufe^  she  pradneed,  ia  all,  nineteen  volnmea  llmo, 
independent  of  pamphlets  and  mlsodlaaeons  pieces.  She 
died  in  1766,  in  the  dzty-fboitli  year  of  her  age. 

*  Hallam,  in  his  CotutUmibiKal  HMny,  thus  describes 
the  two  great  patties  which  have  so  long  divided  the  state : 
— "  These  parties  dUTer  above  all  in  this  respect,  that  to  a 
tory,  the  constttnUon  merely  as  anch.  Is  an  extreme  point, 
beyond  which  he  never  ventures  to  look,  and  from  which 
he  holds  It  Impossible  ever  to  depart,  while  a  wUg  re- 
gardt  ttllforvu  qf  goeemnent  «  nioriinate  to  like  ^lilio 
good,  and  eotuegwHttn  lu^feel  to  mod^ation  when  theg 
eeate  to  nuwer  Uteir  enii.  Within  these  limits,  to  which 
he  eonflnes  himself  as  religiously  as  the  tory  to  his  nar- 
rower circumspection,  the  whif ,  r^ecting  all  nselms  in- 
novations, has  a  naiuni  ienaeneif  to,  and  the  tory  a 
marked  amnion  for,  all  folUieal  amettoratUm.  The  one 
inslsta  with  pleasure  on  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  human 
race ;  the  ottier  ded^ms  on  the  evils  of  seditton,  and  the 
righia  of  kings.  Though  both  admit  as  a  common  prin- 
ciple the  maintenance  of  the  constitntlon,  yet  the  one  has 
farticnlarly  at  heart  die  pirtvileges  ot  the  people,  and  the 
other  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Accordingly  it  is 
passible  that  passions  and  events  may  conduct  the  tory  to 
eetupa  detpotiem,  and  the  whig  to  mtertum  the  monarehg. 
The  flrst  is  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  licee 
enquiry ;  the  second  is  tevourable  to  both.  In  a  word, 
the  principle  of  one  Is  conservation,  that  d  the  oUier 
amelioration." 


the  weapon  by  which  he  made  himself  fbmii- 
dable.    His  euliest  work  of  importance  «as  Id 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  published  aoonymonsly  in  1701, 
and  designed  as  a  burlesque  of  the  dispglt! 
among  the  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  ?m- 
byterians.  For  some  years  after,  he  was  emplorej 
entirely  in  political  and  occasional  writings,  ik 
most  remarkable  of  which  was  his  pamphld 
called  7%e  Conduct  cf  the  AUiet,  published  ii 
1711,  by  which  he  disposed  the  natim  to  sib- 
mit  to  a  peace,  then  anxiously  desired  bv  th 
ministry.    The  displacement  of  his  ptnj  is 
1714,  by  George  I.,  sent  him  into  retiiemem  in 
Ireland,  and  he  scarcely  resumed  his  pen  till 
1724,  when  he  published  a  series  of  letters  under 
the  signature  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  already  alludfi! 
to.     By  these  and  other  tracts,  in  bdialf  of  the 
popular  party  in  Ireland,  he  became  the  idol^ 
the  common  people,  and  is  said  to  hare  possesied 
far  more  real  power  than  the  hiehest  of  the 
constituted  authorities.    An  archbishop,  «ho  ns 
also  a  lord-justice  of  the  kingdom,  once  tued 
him  with  exasperating  the  mob ;  when  Ssifi 
promptiy  refuted  the  charge  by  saying,  "If  I 
had  lifted  up  my  little  finger  tiiey  woold  hn 
torn  you  to  pieces."    These  writings,  honm, 
did  not  so  much  proceed  from  any  rnl  sjnpaih; 
with  the  people,  as  from  a  hatiM'of  the  jut; 
who  had  then  possession  of  the  gDvennneit 
The  most  perfect  of  the  larger  composicioffii^ 
Swift,  and  that  by  which  he  will  probabljtif 
longest  remembered,  is  the  extraoioinaij  voii 
called  GuUiter't  Travel*,*  which  a|)peutd  is 
1726,  and  was  altogether  a  novelty  in  Eii^ 
Uteiature.    Its  main  design  is,  under  the  Ibm 
of  fictitious  travels,  to  satirize  mankind  and  ike 
institutions  of  civilized  countries ;  bat  the  sceiei 
and  nations  which  it  describes  are  so  wonderful 
and  amusing,  that  the  book  is  as  great  a  f&romile 
with  children,  as  with  those  who  delight  in  i^- 
templating  the  imperfections  of  human  natuff. 
The  curiosity  it  excited  at  its  first  appeaiuc: 
was  unbounded ;  it  was  the  univeisal  topic  of 
discourse;  prints  from  it  filled  the  shop  vio- 
dows;  it  gave  denominations  to  fashions,-  tii, 
what  is  a  stronger  proof  of  its  popnlarit;,  itii- 
troduced  words  which  have  become  a  part  i» 
the  English  language.    In  the  latter  part  of  Us 
life,  he  publidiM  another  burlesque  on  thesooi! 
world,  under  the  title  of  Polite  Coftwrsoto". 
being  an  almost  exact  representation  of  theap- 
premeditated  talk  of  ordinary  persons.   A  soU 
more  ludicrous  and  satirical  work  appeared  aftet 
his  death,  under  the  tide  of  Directum  to  Sii- 
vants.-f    Swift  also  wrote  many  letters,  «w 
rank  among  the  best  compositions  of  that  li» 


•  It  is  said  that  Swift  never  received  any  moner  <«  W 
writings,  except  for  Oullioer't  TnauU  i  when  IVpe  >>>'<'- 
Arad  with  the  bookseller,  and  obtained  ttambt^'^' 
which  had  been  dropt  ttam  a  coach  vrindow  at  tliei>»' 
seller's  door  late  <me  night  _^   ^ 

t  Printed  by  Qeoige  Faulkner,  Dublin,  who,  "'•■t? 
Mr.  W.  Bowyer,  says,  "as  you  are  Aunoroa  t«*°~S 
preiaces,  pray  help  me  to  one  for  Adtia  t>  ^'"T^ 
November,  17«.  The  principal  Interest lAl*^"", 
could  claim  in  the  dean  was  his  haviB(  saft"*  'rj 
political  prosecaUon,  a  &te  which,  sooner  or  laM'i " 
moat  of  Swttfs  publishers. 
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in  the  laneuage,  and  a  consideraUe  number  of 
satirical  and  humorous  poems.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Jiis  prose  are,  the  extensire  command 
which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  over  the  stores 
of  colloquial  language,  and  the  aeire  and  pre- 
cision with  which  he  employs  it.  His  great  art 
in  satire,  is  to  write  as  ii  he  were  a  rery  simple 
man,  and  thus  to  treat  rices,  follies,  and  imper- 
fections without  the  least  scruple  or  disguise, 
and  consequently  to  display  them  in  their  utmost 
possible  deformity. 

In  the  year  1716,  Swift  was  privately  married 
by  Dr.  Ashe,  then  bishop  of  Clogher,  to  a  lady 
whom  be  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Stella :  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
steward  to  sir  William  Temple,  who  at  his  death 
left  her  £1000  in  consideration  of  her  father's 
faithful  services.  She  was  a  person  of  great 
delicacy,  extremely  beautiful,  and  equally  re- 
markable for  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  and 
the  poignancy  of  her  ^it;  her  undentanding 
was  of  uie  first  class,  her  prudence  uncommon, 
and  her  piety  exemplary.  She  was  guided  by 
virtue  in  morality,  and  by  sincerity  in  religion. 
She  had  great  sUll  in  music,  and  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  lesser  arts  that  em- 
ploy a  lady's  leisure.  The  dean  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  while  he  lived  with  sir  Wil- 
liam Temple.  When  she  left  England  is  not 
known;  but  they  continued  in  the  same  economy 
after  marriage  as  before;  he  living  at  the 
deanery,  and  she  in  lodgings  on  the  other  side  of 
the  LiSy.  He  never  openly  acknowledged  her 
as  his  wife,  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  their  be- 
haviour inconsistent  with  decorum,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  Platonic  love.  And  such  care  was 
always  taken  to  summon  witnesses,  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  their  having 
been  ever  together  but  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
a  third  person.  A  conduct  so  very  extraordinary 
in  itself  could  not  fail  of  giving  rise  to  various 
reflections.  But  this  is  one  of  those  actions  whose 
true  sources  perhaps  will  never  be  discovered. 

In  1736  Svrift  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
giddiness  when  he  was  writing  a  satirical  poem, 
called  the  Legion  Club,  which  was  so  dreadful, 
that  he  left  the  poem  unfinished,  and  never  after 
attempted  a  composition  of  any  length  either  in 
verse  or  prose.  From  the  year  1739  till  the  lat- 
ter end  of  1741,  his  friends  found  his  passions  so 
violent  and  ungovernable,  his  memory  so  decayed, 
and  his  reason  so  depraved,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him  ;  for  till 
then  be  had  not  appeared  totally  incapable  of 
conversation ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1742,  the  small  remains  of  his  understanaing 
became  entirely  confused,  and  bis  rage  increased 
absolutely  to  a  degree  of  madness.  In  this 
miserable  state  he  continued  for  some  time ;  but 
at  last  sunk  into  a  quiet,  speechless,  idiot,  drag- 
ging out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  helpless 
situation.  Swift  for  some  years  before  this 
terrible  catastrophe,  was  often  attacked  with  gid- 
diness, and  found  his  memory  gradually  decay, 
which  ga^e  him  reason  to  apprehend  his  fate. 
He  left  all  his  fortune,  which,  when  some  few 


legacies  were  paid,  amounted  to  near  £11,000, 
to  build  and  endow  an  hospital  for  idiots  and 
lunatics.  A  charity  lemarxably  generous,  as 
the  unhappy  persons  who  receive  the  benefit, 
must  for  ever  remain  insensible  of  their  bene- 
factor. Thus  died  Dr.  Swift,  whose  capacity 
and  strength  of  mind  were  undoubtedly  equal 
to  any  task  whatever.  His  pride,  or  to  use  a 
softer  name,  his  ambition,  was  boundless ;  but 
his  views  were  checked  in  his  younger  years,  and 
the  effects  of  that  disappointment  were  visible 
in  all  his  actions.  He  was  sour  aqd  severe,  but 
not  absolutely  ill-natured.  He  was  sociable 
only  to  particular  friends,  and  only  to  them  at 
particular  hours.  He  was  by  his  abilities 
rendered  superior  to  envy.  He  was  undisguised 
and  perfectly  serene.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  the  church  with  great  punctuality,  and  a 
decent  degree  of  devotion.  He  read  prayers 
rather  in  a  strong  nervous  voice  than  in  a  grace- 
ful manner;  and,  although  he  has  often  been 
accused  of  irreligion,  nouiing  of  that  kind  ap- 
peared in  his  conversation  or  behaviour.*  In 
his  friendships  he  was  constant  and  undisguised. 
He  was  the  same  in  his  enmities.  He  generally 
spoke  as  be  thought,  in  all  companies,  and  at  all 


1745.  The  following  booksellers  appear  in 
the  list  of  bankrupts :  CmtAU  Ward,  of  York ; 
William  Raven,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
November ;  and  Thomas  Harris,  of  London 
Bridge,  December. 

1745,  Dee.  24.  The  Manchester  Magazine,  of 
this  date,  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  army  under  prince  Charles 
Edward,  during  its  progress  to  the  south.  Some 
of  the  adherents  of  the  prince,  during  his  stay 
in  Manchester,  went  to  the  printing-office  of  Mr. 
Whitworth,  proprietor  of  the  Magaxint,  and 
compelled  Thomas  Bradbury,  a  journeyman,  (in 
the  absence  of  his  master)  to  print  several  mani- 
festos and  other  papers,  which  were  produced  on 
their  trial  and  (led  to  their  condemnation.  Mr. 
Whitworth  continued  his  newspaper  till  about 
the  year  1750,  bat  his  death  we  cannot  find. 

1745.  The  BritiA  Counnt ;  or  Preston  Jour- 
nal, printed  by  James  Stanlqr  and  John  Moon, 
at  dieir  shop  in  the  market-place,  Preston.  This 
newspaper  is  embellished  with  a  wood-cut  on 
each  side  of  the  title-page,  viz.  the  holy  lamb, 
couchant,  being  the  arms  of  the  town ;  and  Bri- 
tannia, the  genius  of  England. 

1745.  Tm  Agreeable  Mitedlmuf;  or,  tome- 
thing  to  pkate  every  man't  tatte.  Printed  by  Mr. 
Ashbumer,  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland.    This 


•  Tbe  only  prefennents  wblch  Swift  obtained  In  Ireland, 
pnrioiu  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Pabricka,  was  Laiaocr  and 
Ratlibeggan  i  tbc  former  of  wblch  was  worth  about  iffMO 
per  annum,  and  the  latter  about  jffSO.  When  be  took  poa- 
seaalon  of  tlieae  two  llvlnn,  he  went  to  reside  at  Laracor, 
and  gave  public  notice  to  hi*  partsblonen,  that  he  Intended 
to  rnd  prayen  every  Wednesday  and  Mday.  Upon  the 
iubaequent  Wednesday,  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  rector 
attended  at  his  desk,  when,  after  having  sat  some  time, 
and  finding  the  congregatlcn  to  consist  oqly  of  himself 
and  his  deik,  Roger,  he  began :  "  Dearly  beloved  Roger, 
the  scripture  moveth  you  and  me  In  sundry  places,"  and 
then  proceedsd  regularly  through  the  whole  servlc*. 
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was  a  imall  pamphlet-lika  miaceUanr,  in  sixteen 
8vo.  pages,  published  once  a  fortnignt,  price  one 
penny. 

1746.  TTie  Rememhranetr.  This  was  a  weekly 
paper  nndertaken  by  Mr.  James  Ralph,  a  short 
time  prerious  to  the  rebellion,  to  serve  die  pur- 
poses of  lord  Melcombe's  party ;  and  in  his  lord- 
ship's Diary  Ralph  is  fireqaenUy  mentioned  with 
distingtiished  approbation. 

1745,  Nm.  5.  The  True  Patriot.  This  perio- 
dical was  written  by  Henry  Fielding,  who,  zea- 
lously attached  to  the  house  of  Hanorer  and  the 
protestant  religion,  exerted  all  his  efforts  in  their 
cause,  and  it  was  not  without  its  effect  in  ex- 
citing the  'sentments  of  loyalty,  and  a  love  for 
the  constitution  in  the  breastsof  his  countrymen. 

1745.  21u  Entertainer,  TSo.  1. 

1746,  Jan.  10.  In  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of 
this  date  we  find  the  following  notice.  "The 
rebels  carried  off  from  Glasgow  a  printing  press, 
types,  and  other  materials  for  printing  (printing 
Pnnce  Charles's  Declaration,  aecjl  together  with 
aerrants  to  work  in  that  way."  They  took  from 
one  printer  a  press,  £com  another  some  types, 
and  from  a  third  chases,  furniture,  &c. .  This 
happened  when  the  insurgents  were  on  their  final 
retreat  northward. 

1746.  The  following  names  appear  in  the  list 
of  bankrupts.:  Dryden  Leach,  printer,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden  ;  Andrew  Johannot,  of 
Eynsford,  Kent,  paper  maker;  and  William 
Smith,  stationer,  or  Preston,  Lancashire. 

1746.  Henby  Fieldino  Moduced  bis  inimi- 
table novel  of  Tom  Jonet.  Whether  we  consider 
the  fruitfnlness  of  its  invention,  the  admirable 
delineation  and  variety  of  its  characters,  the  con- 
duct of  the  story,  or  the  winding  up  of  the  whole, 
it  will  probably  ever  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  novels  ever  written.  It  it  said,  that 
Fielding  being  much  distressed,  sold  the  copy  to 
a  bookseller  for  £25,  on  condition  of  being  paid 
by  a  certain  day.  In  the  meantime,  he  showed  the 
manuscript  to  Thomson,  author  of  the  Seatons, 
who  was  immediately  struck  with  its  merit,  and 
advised  Fielding  by  all  means  to  get  free  from 
the  bargain,which  he  did  without  much  difficulty. 
Thomson  recommended  the  work  to  Andrew 
Millar,  the  noted  bookseller,  and  the  parties  met 
at  a  tavern  over  a  beef-steak  and  a  bottle.  Mr. 
Millar  began  with  saying,  "  Mr.  Fielding,  I 
always  determine  on  affairs  of  this  sort  at  once, 
and  never  change  my  offer,  I  will  not  give  one 
fikrthingmorethanjG200."  "£300!"  cried  Field- 
ing. "Yes,"  said  Millar, "  and  not  one  farthing 
more."  Fielding,  whose  surprise  arose  from  joy, 
and  not  disappointment,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
sealed  the  bargain,  and  ordered  in  two  bottles  of 
wine.  Mr.  Millar  got  a  verv  large  sum  by  the 
sale  of  the  work.  He,  at  dinerent  times  during 
his  life,  assisted  Fielding  to  the  amount  of 
£2,500,  which  debt  he  cancelled  in  his  will. 

1746,  April.  The  Aberdeen  Journal,  or  North 
Britith  Magaxine,  published  by  Mr.  James 
Chalmers,  printer  to  the  town  and  university  of 
Aberdeen.  This  was  the  first  news^per  or 
periodical  work  in  the  north  of  the  Frith  of 


Forth,  and  the  origin  of  it  was  th*  acoonnt 
which  he  printed  of  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
From  some  cause,  however,  the  paper  was  not 
finally  established  till  the  month  of  January,  1748. 

1746,  July  20.  The  Fool,  No.  1.  This  paper, 
chiefly  devoted  to  politics,  was  published  for 
about  eight  months  m  the  DailyGazetteer. 

1746,  Aug.  2.  The  Parrot.  This  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Haywood  and  her  associates  of 
the  Female  Speettitor.  It  consists  but  of  nine 
numbers,  which  were  published  weeldy,  price 
fourpence,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Gardyner,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

1746.  Jfuieiim ;  or.  Literary  and  Historical 
Regitter,  No.  1. 

1747,  March  15.  Ditd,  Benjamin  Ndtt, 
printer,  in  the  Savoy.  John  Ndtt,  bookseller, 
in  the  Savoy,  died  before  171 6;  his  widow,  Eliza- 
beth, was  living  in  1736.  Edward  Ndtt  was 
a  bookseller,  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  There 
was  a  Richard  Nutt,  a  printer,  in  the  Savor, 
who  died  March  11, 1780,  aged  eighty  years.  ' 

1747.  Thomas  Howe,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
commenced  the  art  of  printing  at  Basseterre, 
die  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Chri5topher's,in  the 
West  Indies.  The  art  may  have  been  introduced 
two  years  earlier.  See  an  account  of  George 
Howe,  son  of  the  above,  under  the  year  1824. 

1747,  Aug.  7.  Died,  Michael  Maittaire. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1668,  and  was  no  doubt 
of  foreign  extraction.  He  was  the  second  master 
of  Westminster  school  from  l&db  till  1699.  To 
him  the  republic  of  letters  are  indebted  for  many 
valuable  and  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics. 

In  1709  he  gave  the  fiist  specimen  of  his  great 
skill  in  typographical  antiquities,  by  publi»iijig 
Stephanorum  Hiitoria,  Vitat  iptorum  ac  Libnt 
compleeteni,  8vo.,  which  was  followed  in  1717 
by  Hiitoria  J)mographorum  aliquot  Paritietui- 
um.  Vital  et  Ltbroi  compleetent,  8vo.  In  1719, 
Annalei  Typographici  ah  Artit  tnixnte  Origiue 
ad  Annum  MD.  Haga  Cam.,  4to.  To  this 
volume  is  prefixed  Epiitolari*  de  antiqm*  Quin- 
tiliani  Fditionibui  Dittertatio,  elarittimo  Viro 
D.  Johanni  Clerico.  The  second  volume  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  continued  to  the  vear  1536, 
was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1722,  introduced 
bv  a  letter  of  John  Toland,  under  the  title  of 
Conjectura  verotimilit  de  primA  Typograpkim 
Inventione.  The  third  volume,  &om  the  same 
press,  in  two  parts,  continued  to  1557 ;  and,  by 
an  Appendix  to  1664,  in  1725.  In  1733  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  fourth  volume,  under  the  title  of 
Annalei  Typographici  ah  Arlit  tntmite  Ottgine, 
ad  Annum  1664.  OperA  Mich.  MaiUaire,  AJi. 
Editio  novo  auetior  et  emendalior,  Tomi  Prvm 
Pari  poiterior.  The  awkwardness  of  this  tide 
has  induced  many  collecton  to  dispose  of  their 
first  volume,  as  thinking  it  superseded  by  the 
second  edition ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case ;  the  volume  of  1719  being  equally  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  sett  as  that  of  1 733,  which 
is  a  revision  of  all  the  former  volumes.  In  1741 
this  excellent  work  was  closed  at  London,  by 
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ArmaUum  lypographorum  Tonuu  QmiKin  H 
dtimut;  IniKeem  tn  Tbnuw  mtatuor  jmeeunta 
xnttplectau ;  divided  (like  the  two  preceding 
rolumes)  into  two  parts.  Hie  whole  woil, 
beiefore,  when  ptoperlr  bound,  consists  either 
>f  five  volnmes,  or  of  nine ;  and  in  nine  volumes 
t  was  properly  described  in  the  catalognie  of  Dr. 
Iskew,  wnose  elegajit  copy  was  soul  to  Mr. 
Shaftoefor£lO  68. 

1747,  Sept.  9.  Died,  Thomas  Rdddiman, 
un.  principal  manager  of  the  Caledonian  Mer- 
yury,  to  wmch  office  he  had  been  appointed  when 
fames  Grant*  rushed  into  rebellion,  in  Novem- 
>er,  1745.  During  these  unsettled  times  the 
Caledonian  Mercwyf  was  regarded  with  pecu- 
iar  jealoue^,  and  its  circulation  was  much  im- 
leded  by  the  ruling  powen  in  Scotland,  even 
titer  the  terrors  of  insurrection  had  ceased.  For 
m  unlucky  paragraph,  which  had  been  copied 
from  an  English  newspaper,  in  significant  italics, 
was  young  Ruddiman  imprison^,  in  December, 
1746.  The  merit  and  solicitude  of  his  father, 
ibtained  his  discharge  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
imprisonment.  But  the  prisoner  had  contracted 
i  disease  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave  at  dte  eariy  age  of  thirty- 
three  years.  His  father  sought  consolation  firoin 
bis  piety,  as  he  could  find  no  reparation  for  this 
wrong  which  was  done  by  the  jealousy,  rather 
than  the  injustice  of  power. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Boswell,  "  that  Ruddi- 
man's  son  attended  the  pretender  in  his  marches 
with  his  printing-press,  and  printed  his  declara- 
tions ;  and  that,  being  for  this  imprisoned,  Mr. 
Ruddiman,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Achinleck, 
applied  for  his  discharge  to  Archibald  duke  of 
Argyle,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  called  the  late 
rebellion,  the  late  inrurgency,  and  by  no  persua- 
6ion,couldhe  bemadetoalterit."  Let  us  examine, 
says  Mr.  Chalmers,  this  honeit  tale  a  little.  The 
Ruddimans,  indeed,  may  have  printed  the  pre- 
tender's declarations,  while  his  power  was  irre- 
sistible at  Edinbuivh,  while  a  sergeant  and  a 
guard  surrounded  the  printing-house.  But,  nei- 
ther the  persons  nor  the  press,  for  a  moment 
attended  tne  insurgents,  who  had  no  printer  with 
them  when  they  arrived  at  Glasgow.  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  the  younger,  was  imprisoned,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  adopting,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
a  harmless  sarcasm  from  an  English  newspaper. 

From  the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  Ruddiman 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  arrangement 
of  his  typographical  affairs,  though  it  made  little 
change  in  his  usual  habits.  His  cbughter  Alison, 
being  her  brother's  executor  and  heir,  became 

*  Jama  Qrtat  bad  an  eqnal  ibare  in  the  Caledoman 
Jferemy  with  Thomaa  and  Walter  BwliUman.  Walter  was 
the  caabler,  and  Grant  undertook  to  collect  the  foreign  and 
domefltlc  intelljgence,  to  attend  the  pz«u,  and  pabllsb  the 
paper,  of  which  UOO  were  gold  every  week.  On  Nov.  I, 
17«5,  Jamei  Grant  lenoonced  his  put,  and  sacrifldnB  hla 
mudenoe  to  his  zeal,  joined  the  inanx^nts,  and  finally 
fonnd  his  safety  in  Fiance. 

t  It  was  deemed  prudent  to  publish  the  Mmmrg  anony- 
mously ftom  Sept.  33,  to  Nov.  St,  I74S  ;  yet  BodiUDiandid 
not  oMaln  impmilty  from  his  dicomspedloD,  and  during 
the  calamitioas  summer  of  174S,  he  retiied,  from  the  dis- 
turbed scenes  of  Edlnbuish,  to  the  seqnestered  quiet  of 
the  country. 


in  this  manner  proprietor  of  his  share  of  the 
printing-house  which  he  had  enjoyed  since  the 
13th  of  August,  1739.  But  hersituation  making 
the  business  of  a  printer  aa  unsuitable  property, 
she  was  thereby  induced  to  convey  her  interest 
to  her  father.  On  May  16,  1748,  Mr.  Ruddi- 
man entered  into  "a  contract  of  copartnery," 
with  his  brother  Walter, "  to  cany  on  the  print- 
ing business,  and  the  newspaper,  as  formerly, 
share  and  share  alike."  Considering  that  this 
project  might  be  advanta^usto  tiieir  posterity, 
ther  now  settled  the  pnnting-honse,  and  t^e 
Caledonian  Mercury,  on  their  nearest  and  lawful 
heiis  respectivdy,  in  lineal  descent.* 

1747,  Jan.  The  Univenal  Magazine,  No.  1, 
published  monthly,  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment, bv  John  Hmton,  at  the  King's  Arms,  in 
St.  Paul's  church  yard,  London,  price  sixpence. 

At  this  period,  copious,  pompous,  and  florid 
title-pages,  though  reprobated  by  Swift,  ridiculed 
by  Arbuthnot,  and  cautiously  launched  by  every 
respectable  author,  had  yet,  in  defiance  to  com- 
mon sense,  obtained  that  kind  of  toleration  that 
we  often  see  given  to  things  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. And,  it  appears,  that,  a  cuewte  to  re- 
press it,  first  gave  Mr.  Griffiths  the  idea  of  the 
Monthly  Review  i  as  he  says,  in  his  first  adver- 
tisement, "  The  abuse  of  title-pages  is  obviously 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  few  readers  care  to 
take  in  a  book,  any  more  than  a  servant  without 
a  character."  This  kind  of  titularv  puffing, 
which,  it  is  said,  used  to  put  Mr.  John  Barber 
so  much  out  of  temper,  that  he  was  ready  to  turn 
an  author  out  of  his  shop  if  the  frontispiece  of  his 
manuscript  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
The  following  title-page  of  the  Univeruil  Ma- 
gazine is  a  perfect  advertisement,  and  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  brief  and  undescriptive 
titles  which  we  so  often  see  in  modem  works  : 

ne  Vmbienal  ttagtaiM  0/  Kmmledte  aa'  Ptettutni 
rowtalnlnj 


News, 

Letters, 

Debates, 

Poetry, 

Hosier 

Biogiaphy, 

History, 


Geognphy, 

Voyages, 

CriOdsm. 

TranslBUons, 

FhiloBophy, 

HathemaUcs, 

Husbandry, 


Gardening, 

Cookery, 

ChemisUy, 

Mech«nidu, 

nade, 

Navigation, 

Architecture, 


and  other  Aits  and  Sciences,  which  may  render  it  Instruc- 
tive and  Kntertalninr  to  Gentry,  Merchants,  Fanaers,  and 
Tiadeamen  t  to  which  occasionally  will  be  added  an  im- 
partial account  of  Books  in  several  Languages,  and  of  the 
State  of  Learning  in  Europe:  also  w  the  Stage,  new 
Operas,  Flays,  and  Oratorios. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  this  magazine 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  permanently 
successful  rivals  of  the  GeaiUmawt  Magazine, 
and,  after  extending  to  one  hundred  and  twelve 
volumes,  it  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  in 
1803.  In  point  of  literary  rank, — ^in  minute 
researches, — and  local  Olusbations,  it  never  ap- 


<  In  the  typogiaphical  annals  of  Scotland,  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact;  that  a  printing- house,  and  its  materials,  did  not 
descend  to  executors,  as  chattds,  but  to  heirs,  aa  inheri- 
tances. And,  owing  to  tbis  peculiarity  in  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  the  heirs  ^  Andrew  Anderson  continued  to  be 
the  king's  printers  for  upwards  of4hirty  years,  daring  the 
re^s  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  and  Anne. 
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piMched  the  venerable  public«ti<w  wUdi  pie- 
ceded  and  surviTed  it;  still  the  Univenal  was 
judiciously  planned  and  respectably  executed, 
and  deserrea  the  success  which  it  obtained.  It 
is  also  reeommended  to  us,  by  the  fact,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  eariiest  periodicals  not  exclusirely 
addressed  to  "  the  genby,"  and  condescended  to 
number  "  farmers  and  tradesmen"  among  those 
to  whom  it  looked  for  support. 

1747.  BiUiothimu  BritoHnique.  This  useful 
account  of  Emrlisn  books  begins  in  1733,  and 

'  cloMS  in  1747,  Hague,  33  rob.  It  was  written 
by  some  liteiaiy  Frenchmen,  noticed  by  La  Croze 
in  his  Voyage  LitUraire,  who  designates  the 
writers  iu  this  most  tantalizing  manner :  "  Les 
auteurs  sont  gens  de  merite,  et  qui  entendent 
tons  parfaitment  i'Anglois ;  Messrs.  S.  B.  le 
M.  D.  et  le  sarant  Mr.  D."  Posterity,  says 
D'Israeli,  has  been  partially  let  into  the  secret : 
De  Missy  was  one  of  the  contributors,  and  War- 
burton  communicated  his  project  of  an  edition 
of  VelUiuM  Patercului. 

1748.  A  trial  concerning  the  right  of  literary 
property  between  the  company  of  stationers  of 
London  and  the  printers  of  Sicotland,  the  issue 
of  which  was  uniarourable  to  the  plantiffs. 

1748.  HooBiOANT,  the  well-known  Hebrew 
cridc,  set  up  a  press  at  his  country  house  in  the 
village  of  Avilly,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles 
fimm  Paris,  and  there  printed  his  Hebrew  Putter, 
one  hundred  copies  only  struck  off,  which  bears 
the  iniprint  Luydnni  Batavorum.  In  1763  he 
printedf  the  Proverbi,  in  Hebrew,  and  also  some 
publications  in  French. 

1748.  Benjamin  Mecom,  of  Boston,  opened 
a  printing-office  at  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Antigua,  and  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  newspaper. 

174S,Aug.  9.  Alexander  Blackwbll,  M.D. 
was  beheaded  at  Stockholm,  iu  Sweden.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  rer.  Thos.  Blackwell,  principal  of 
the  Mareschal  college,  Aberdeen.  Having  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  he  studied  physic  at 
Leyden,  and  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  modem 
languages.  On  his  return  home  he  married  a 
gentleman's  daughter*  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  and  proposed  practising  physic  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  about  two  years, 
finding  his  expectations  disappointed,  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  met  with  still  less  encourage- 
ment as  a  physician,  and  commenced  corrector 
of  the  press  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  After 
some  years  spent  in  this  emplovment,  he  set  up 
as  a  printer  himself,  and  carriea  on  several  large 
works,  till  1734,  when  he  became  a  bankrupt. 
How  he  passed  his  time  for  the  next  four  years 

*  A  niriaiu  Herbal,  containing  flre  hundred  cnts  of  tbe 
mmt  nielU  Flanta  which  in  now  nsed  in  the  prutice  of 
Fhyalck,  engraved  on  folio  copper-plAtes,  liter  drawings 
taken  Ikom  the  life,  by  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  To  which  is 
added,  a  ahort  Deecrltition  of  the  Plants,  and  their  com- 
mon asea  in  phyalck,  iTSp,  a  vota.  folio.  To  the  first 
Totnme  is  prefixed  a  recommendation  from  the  die. 
tlagnlahed  names  of  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Teissier,  Dr.  Stuait, 
Dr.  OoDglas,  Or.  Bherard,  Mr.  Cheaelden,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Band,  and  Mr.  Nlckolls,  dated  Oct.  l,  I^SJ  ;  and  another 
from  the  president  and  censors  of  the  collen  of  physicians, 
-'-I  July  1, 17»7. 


is  not  pieeiiely  ascertained ;  bat  in  or  aboat  the 
year  1740  he  went  to  Sweden,  again  ajsomed 
the  medical  profession,  and  was  well  received  in 
that  capacity  ;  till,  turning  projector,  he  laid  a 
scheme  before  his  Swedish  majesty  far  draining 
the  fens  and  marshes,  and  thousands  were  em- 
ployed in  prosecuting  it  under  the  doctor's  direc- 
tion, for  wnich  he  had  some  allowance  from  the 
king.  This  scheme  succeeded  so  well,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  others  of  greater  impoitanoe, 
which  in  the  end  proved  fttal  to  him.  He  was 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with  coont 
Tessin,  and  was  tortured ;  which  not  Modndi^ 
a  confessing,  he  was  beheaded.  Dr.  Blackw^ 
was  possessed  of  a  good  natural  genius,  but  was 
somewhat  flighty,  and  a  little  conceited.  His 
conversation,  however,  was  £u!etious  and  agree- 
able ;  and  he  might  be  considered  on  the  whole 
as  a  well-bred  accomplished  gentleman.  The 
British  ambassador  was  recalls  from  Sweden  in 
1648,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  imputations 
thrown  on  bis  Britannic  majesty  in  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Blackwell. 

1748,  Sept.  27.  Died,  Jambs  Thomson, 
author  of  the  Seatmu,  Gutle  of  Indolenee,  and 
other  poems  of  merit.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  born  at  Edman,  in  Roxbnia^iahiie, 
September  11,  1700,  and  educated  for  the 
Scottish  church ;  but  at  an  early  period  of  life  be 
removed  to  London,  where,  in  1 726, he  published 
his  poem  of  Winter,  which  lay  unnoticed  for  a 
considerable  time,  when  Mr.  Michel],  a  gentle- 
man of  taste,  promulgated  its  merit  in  the  best 
ciroles,  and  then  all  was  right.  Summer,  Spring, 
and  Autumn,  successively  appeared,  and  formed 
what  now  passes  by  the  ^etal  title  of  his 
Seawiu.  Tuese  poems  are  in  blank  verse,  and 
describe  the  various  natural  appearances  of  the 
year,  in  a  very  rich  and  eloquent,  and  often 
sublime  style  of  language.  In  1729,  he  sold 
iS^opAonuia,atragedy,andiSJprMijf,for£137  10s. 
to  Andrew  Millar,*  the  eminent  bookseller;  and 
for  the  Seasons,  and  some  other  pieces,  he  ob- 
tained j£10S  from  John  Millar,  which  were 
again  sold  to  Andrew  Millar  nine  years  after- 
wards, for  the  same  sum ;  and  when  Andrew 
Millar  died,  in  1768,  his  executors  sold  the 
whole  copyright  to  the  trade  for  £00&.  Thom- 
son wrote  another  large  poem,  entitled  Liberty, 
which,  being  upon  an  abstract  subject,  never 
became  popular,  though  it  contains  many  fine 
passages.  The  Castle  of  Indolence  was  deagned 
as  a  kind  of  satire  on  his  own  soft  and  lethargic 
character,  but  is  nevertheless  the  most  perfect, 
and  perham  the  most  poetical  of  all  his  compo- 
sitions.    Though  slotnful  in  the  extreme,  he 


*  When  Ttiomson  first  went  to  London,  he  took  up  his 
abode  with  Mr.  Park  Egerton,  bookseller,  near  WhiMiall, 
and  finished  his  poem  erf  Winter  in  an  apaitment  over  Ote 
shop.  It  remained  on  his  shelves  a  long  time  unnoticed; 
but  alter  Thomson  began  to  gain  some  reputation  aa  a 
poet,  he  either  went  liimself,  or  was  taken  by  MaDet,  to 
Andrew  Millar,  in  the  Strand,  -uKti  whom  he  entered 
into  new  engagements  for  printing  his  works,  wfaiclk  so 
much  incensed  his  patron,  and  his  countryman  also,  Cbat 
they  were  never  afterwaida  cordially  reconciled,  althonch 
lord  Lyttleton  took  uncommon  pains  to  mediate  betwecu 
them. 
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as  a  TCty  amiabla  and  benevolent  man;  he 
as  in  peison  large  and  ungainly,  with  a  heary 
aanimated  countenance,  and  nothing  in  his  ap- 
earance  or  manner  in  mixed  society  indicating 
le  man  of  genius  or  refinement.  No  poet  has 
eserved  more  praise  for  the  moral  tenor  of  his 
orks.  Undoubted  philanthropy,  enlarged  ideas 
f  the  dignity  of  man,  and  of  his  rights  ;  love  of 
irtue,  public  and  private,  and  of  a  devotional 
>irit,  narrowed  by  no  views  of  sect  or  party, 
ive  soul  to  his  verse,  when  not  merely  deaciip- 
ve  :  and  no  man  can  rise  £com  the  penual  of 
is  pages,  without  melioration  of  his  principles 
t  feelings.  His  death  was  occasioned  oy  a  cold 
iught  while  sailing  upon  the  Thames:  he  was 
nried  under  a  plain  stone  in  Richmond  church. 

1748.  Diti,  Edmund  Corll,  a  noted  book- 
:ller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  Covent  Ciarden, 
mdeied  memorable  by  Pope,  in  his  Ditnciai. 

In  1721,  upon  Curu  printing  the  life  of  the 
hike  of  Buckingham,  and  pirating  his  works,  an 
rder  was  made  by  the  house  of  lords,  declaring 
that  whosoever  should  presume  to  print  any 
ccount  of  the  Life,  the  Letten,  or  other  worlu, 
{  any  deceased  peer,  without  the  consent  of  his 
eirs  or  executors,  should  be  punished  as  guilty 
f  a  breach  of  privilqre  ctf  this  house." 

The  memory  of  Edmund  Curll  has  been  trans- 
litted  to  posterity  with  an  obloquy  more  severe 
iian  he  deserved.  Whatever  were  bis  demerits 
I  having  occasionally  published  works  that  the 
resent  age  would  very  properly  conrider  too 
centions,  he  certainly  deserves  commendation 
it  his  industry  in  preserving  our  national  re- 
lains.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  he 
id  not  publish  a  single  volume  but  what, 
lidst  a  profusion  of  b^se  metal,  contained 
>me  precious  ore,  some  valuable  reliques,  which 
iture  collectors  could  nowhere  else  have  found. 

Henry  CDRLL,son  of  the  above,  was  also  a 
ookseller,  in  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden.  He 
ept  a  separate  shop  in  HenrietU-street. 

1748,  Nov.  7.  In  the  Boston  Evening  Fott, 
dited  by  Thos.Fleet,aliead^  noticed  at  page  644, 
nte,  is  inserted  the  following  hamoroos  adver- 
isement :  "  Choice  Pennylvania  tobacco  paper, 
3  be  sold  by  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  at  the 
leart  and  Crown  :  where  may  also  be  had  the 
tVLLS  or  Indulgences  of  Uie  present  pope 
hban  VIII.  either  by  the  single  bull,  quire,  or 
3am,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be 
urchased  of  the  French  or  Spanish  priests,  and 
et  will  be  warranted  to  be  oi  the  same  advan- 
ige  to  the  possessors." 

These  bijls,  or  indulgences  of  the  pope,  were 
rinted  on  one  side  of  a  small  sheet ;  several  bales 
f  them  were  taken  in  a  Spanish  ship  captured  by 
n  English  cruizer,  and  sent  into  Boston.  Fleet 
urchased  a  very  large  quantity  at  a  low  price, 
nd  printed  vanous  editions  of  ballads  on  the 
acks  of  them.  One  side  of  the  sheet  was  blank, 
nd  the  paper  very  good  ;  one  bull  aliswered  for 
no  half-sheet  baUads,  or  songs,  such  as  Black- 
t/ed  Susan,  Teoffue's  ramble  to  the  camp,  Ire. 

1748,  Sot.  25.  Dr.  Johnson  disposes  of  The 
^aniiy  of  Hwnan  Wishes,  toDodsle}-,  for  fifteen 


guineas,  reserving  to  its  author  the  light  of 
printing  one  edition. 

1748.  Samuel  RicBARoeoN  produced  the 
two  first  volumes  of  Clarissa  Harlowe;  these 
were  aoaa  succeeded  by  a  third  and  fourth 
volume ',  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  some 
months,  four  more  volumes  completed  the  nar- 
rative. The  production  of  Clarissa,  perhaps 
the  most  pathetic  tale  ever  publidied,  at  once 
elevated  its  author  to  the  highest  rank  among 
novelists,  and  has  secured  to  him  an  immortality 
to  which  ve^  few  writers,  in  the  department 
which  he  cultivated,  can  ever  hope'  to  aspire. 
In  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  ha» 
presented  us  with  a  picture  of  nearly  female 
perfection,  a  delineation  which,  unless  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  master,  would  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  formal  insipidity;  but  the  heroine  of  our 
author  passes  through  such  severe  trials,  dirough 
distresses  so  minutely  described,  yet  so  faiUi- 
fully  true  to  nature,  that  the  interest  excited  in 
her  behalf  rises  in  every  scene,  and  at  length 
becomes  poignantly  keen.  "  It  is  prDbable," 
says  Dr.  Drake,  "that  no  book,  in  any  language, 
ever  occasioned  so  many  tears  to  flow,  as  Uke 
Clarissa  of  Richardson."  "  The  tale,"  says  sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  is  very  simple ;  but  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  bolder  pencil,  and  the  whele  ac- 
companiments are  of  a  far  loftier  mood." 

1748.  The  Jacobite's  Journal.  This  praer 
appeared  on  the  decease  of  the  True  Patrtotf 
and  was  written  by  the  same  author. 

1748,  Oct.  7%«  m^  and  Crown,  No.  1. 

1749,  J!%.  7%e Monthly Reriew.tio.  1.  Thia 
work  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths, 
bookseller,  in  London,  which  he  edited,  with 
unremitting  perseverance,  for  fiAy-four  years. 
The  first  number  was  published  at  the  sign  of  the 
Dunciad,  St  Paul's  church  yard,  whence  in  1754 
Mr.  Griffiths  removed  to  Paternoster-row,  and 
in  1759  into  the  Strand,  still  retaining  the  sign 
of  the  Dunciad.  In  1764  Mr.  Thomas  Becket, 
a  very  respectable  bookseller,  in  the  Strand,  be- 
came the  publisher.  When  the  MonMy  Bniew 
started  there  was  no  regular  established  Literary 
Review  in  Great  Britain ;  nor  was  this  one  very 
successfiil  on  its  first  publication.  Several  timea 
it  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  as  Dr.  Griffiths 
often  told  his  friends;  but  patience, perseverance, 
and  attention,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and 
procured  it  a  firm  establishment.  At  this  period 
the  Cfentleman's  Magazine  occasionally  noticed 
works  of  genius ;  but  much  more  frequentiy 
those  of  a  political  or  party  tendency,  in  whicb 
all  the  worid  knows  that  genius  is  the  last  thing 
expected,  or  perhaps  a£nired.  The  Month^ 
Review  has  this  singalar  circumstance  attending 
its  introduction,  that  it  came  into  the  world 
almost  unannounced.  In  contradiction  to  the 
promises,  parade,  and  verbosity,  which  are  gene- 
rally the  precursors  of  periodical  works,  the  two 
first  lines  of  an  advertisement,  which  scarcely 
contains  twenty,  most  truly  state,  that  "  Under- 
takings which,  in  their  execution,  carry  the  de- 
signation of  their  use,  need  very  little  preface." 
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1749,  Oel.  10.  Died,  William  Oes,  an  in- 
genious thoagh  unsuccessful  artist,  who  was  a 
goldsmith  in  Edinbnrgh,  deserres  to  be  recorded 
for  his  attempt  to  introduce  an  improvement  in 
the  art  of  printing,  viz.,  Stenotj/pe  Prmttng. 
In  1781,  Mr.  Nichols  published  an  interesting 
praopblet,  entitled  Btographical  Mentoirt  of 
WWMon  G*i;  including  a  particular  account  of 
his  progress  in  the  art  of  block-printing*  The 
first  part  of  the  pamphlet,  as  the  editor  informs 
us,  vas  printed  from  a  manuscript  dictated  bjr 
6ed,  some  time  before  his  death;  the  second 
part  was  written  by  his  daughter,  for  whose 
benefit  the  profits  of  the  publication  were  intend- 
ed ;  the  third  was  a  copy  of  proposals  that  had 
been  published  by  Mr.  Cred's  son,  in  1751,  for 
reviving  his  father's  art ;  and  to  the  whole  was 
added  Mr.  Mores's  nsurrative  of  block-printing. 
From  this  publication  it  appears,  tliat  so  &r  bade 
as  1725,  Mr.  Ged  had  begun  to  prosecute  plate 
m^dng.  In  1727  he  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  person  who  had  a  little  capital,  but  who, 
on  oonvernng  with  some  printer,  got  so  intimi- 
dated, that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  laid 
out  only  twenty-two  pounds.  In  1729  he  entered 
into  a  new  contract  with  a  Mr.  Fenner,f  Thomas 
James  a  type-founder,  and  John  James  an  archi- 
tect On  April  23,  1731,  the  above  partners 
having  applied  to  the  universitv  of  Cambridge 
for  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles  and  common 
Prayer-oooks,  with  blocks,  instead  of  single 
types,  a  leate  was  sealed  to  them  on  this  day, 
but  <nily  two  prayer-books  were  finished,  so  that 
the  attempt  was  foreed  to  be  given  up.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  of  his  partners  was  actnaUy 
averse  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  and  engaged 
snch  people  for  the  work  as  he  thought  most 
likely  to  spoil  it.  A  straggling  workman  who 
had  wrougnt  there,  informed  Mr.  Mores,  that 
both  bibles  and  common  prayer-books  had  been 
printed,  but  that  the  compositors,  when  they  cor- 
rected one  fault,  made  purposely  half  a  dozen 
more,  and  the  pressmen,  when  tlie  masters  were 
absent,  battered  the  letter  in  aid  of  the  com- 
positors. In  consequence  of  these  base  pro- 
ceedings, the  books  were  suppressed  by  authority, 
and  the  plates  sent  to  the  kmg's  printing-house, 
and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Caslon's  foundry. 
After  much  ill  usage,  Ged,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  great  honesi^  and  simplicity, 
xetomed  to  Edinburgh.  His  friends  were 
anxious  that  a  specimen  of  his  art  should  be 
published,  which  was  at  last  done  by  subscrip- 
tion. His  son,  James  Ged,  who  had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  a  printer,  with  the  consent  of  his 
master,  set  up  uie  forms  in  the  night  time,  when 
the  other  compositors  were  gone,  for  his  father 


•  SmiIio,  BtompMiwI  Jfemoirf  tf  WiWam  Oed;  te- 
e&Hifnjr  a  forticiSar  acamHt  of  Ut  progrtu  <■>  the  Art  of 
Block  IPrbxHHg.  Newcmatlr  :  printed  by  S.  Hodgson, 
Union-Btreet,  and  sold  by  E.  Chamley,  Big-nurket,  1819. 
This  email  woik  is  vny  neatly  printed,  and  forms  put  of  a 
series  of  tTpographical  tracts,  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  editor,  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson,  to  publish.  It  was 
printed  for  tbe  Newcastle  Tjrpognqjhical  Society. 

t  WilUun  FMuer,  stationer,  «iio  seems  to  haTC  acted  no 
vary  hoDomaUe  put  toward*  Qcd,  diad  insolvent  in  or 
aboottlieyearlTSS. 


to  cast  the  plates  from;  by  wliidi  means  SmU^ 
was  finished  in  1736.  Of  this  work  Mr.  T3- 
loch  has  a  copy,  and  the  plate  of  one  of  the 
pages;  as  also  of  another  work,  printed  sobm 
years  after,  from  plates  of  Mr.  G^'s  mmtiiftf- 
ture.  The  book  is  7%c  Life  of  God  m  tie  Sa^ 
of  Man*  printed  on  a  writing  pot,  12iiio^  and 
with  the  following  imprint:  "Newcastle;  printed 
and  sold  by  John  White,  from  plates  made  by 
William  Ged,  goldsmith,  in  Edinbnrgh,  1742.' 
It  is  a  very  neat  little  volume,  and  is  as  wdl 
printed  as  books  generally  were  at  the  time. 

James  Ged,  the  son  of  William,  wearied  wi& 
disappointments,  engaged  in  the  rebrilioD  td 
1745,  as  a  captain  in  Perth's  regiment;  and 
being  taken  at  Carlisle,  was  condemned  ;  hat  on 
his  Other's  account  (by  Dr.  Smith's  interest  with 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,)  he  was  pardoned  and 
released  in  1748.    He  afterwards  worked  as  a 

Cneyman  with  Mr.  Bettenham,  a  printer  of 
don,  and  then  commenced  master;  but  beii^ 
unsuccessful,  he  went  privately  to  Jamaica,  in 
1748,  where  his  younger  bromer  Williani  was 
settled  as  a  respectable  printer.  His  tools,  kc. 
he  left  to  be  shipped  by  a  false  friend,  who  nnst 
ungenerously  detained  them  to  try  his  own  sUL 
James  died  in  the  year  1749,  after  he  left  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  brother  William  in  1767. 

1750,  ^orcA  20.  Ute  Rcaiibla;ffo.l.  These 
essays  regularly  appeared  everv  Tuesday  aai 
Saturday  for  two  years,  the  208tn  and  last  bei^ 
dated  March  14,  1752.  To  each  number  wai 
affixed  the  price  of  twopence,  and  it  was  wd 
and  accurately  printed  by  William  Fadenf  on  a 
sheet  and  a  half  of  fine  paper.  It  was  in  tlie 
i2aini{frthat  Johnson  first  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic those  peculiarities  and  prominent  beanties  of 
style  which  immediately  distingiushed  him  is 
so  striking  a  manner  from  all  preceding  writers, 
and  which  have  made  so  durable  an  impressiog 
upon  our  language.t  The  slow  proness  of  the 
Bambler  towards  ue  possesion  of  that  time 
which  it  ultimately  acquired,  afiected  not  its 
author  in  a  pecuniary  light  He  had  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Mr.  John  Payne,  a  respect- 
able bookseller,  of  Patemoster-row,  who  had 
agreed  to  give  him  two  guineas  for  each  paper 
as  it  appeared,  and  to  admit  him  to  a  share  of 
die  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  collected 
work.  Johnson  received  regularly,  tberefeie, 
four  guineas  a  week  for  two  years,  an  mgage- 
ment  that  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably,  ud 
which,  if  not  productive  of  much  present  advao- 

*  TUs  work  was  flrst  pobUshed  ia  I6fl7,  fay  Baoy 
Seongal,  a  theological  writer  of  considenible  aaineea. 
He  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Scougal,  who  was  Usher  "I 
Aberdeen  ftom  it6*  to  iBSS.  He  was  bom  at  Uie  c^  g( 
June,  I6S0,  and  died  at  the  early  age  ol  twenty.elght,  es 
the  13th  of  Jane,  1678. 

t  Daring  Dr.  Johnson's  last  illneas  he  inqoiied  of  Mr. 
Boswell,  "  whether  any  of  the  ftunily  of  Fsden  the  pm^ 
were  living.  Being  told  that  the  geogiaj^er,  near  Qara« 
Cross,  was  F%den's  son,  he  said,  after  a  short  pans^  I  bar- 
rawed  a  guinea  of  his  father  neuUiiity  yean  ago;  beae 
good  as  to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for  me." 

t  Mr.  Tooke  says,  that,  amidst  the  pragieas  wtdch  Ble- 
ratore  was  making  at  St.  Fetersborgh.  tranalaUnu  of  tl» 
Hambler  and  of  Blackatone's  CommaUarttt,  luMl  ben 
made  Into  the  Roasian  laagvage,  by  the  aapadd  cosBBsad 
oftheempieas. 
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ige,  was  eTentually  a  most  lacratiTe  bargain  to 
te  publisher.  During  the  appearance  of  the 
lambler,  in  single  nunH>eni,  Mr.  James  Elphin- 
one,  a  friend  of  Johnson's,  and  brother-in-law 
>  ^r.  Strahan,  the  printer,  undertook  to  pub- 
sh  them  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  following  ad- 
ertisement  is  copied  from  an  Edinburgh  news- 
aper  of  this  date: 

"  Just  published,  on  a  fine  writing  paper,  and 
n  a  small  8ro.  size,  fit  for  binding  in  pocket 
olumes.  The  Rambler.  To  be  continued  on 
^uesdays  and  Fridays.  NuUiiu  adiUetut,  9cc. 
Edinburgh:  printed  for  the  author;  sold  by 
Villiam  Gordon  and  C.  Wright,  at  their  shops 
n  Parliament-close,  price  one  penny  each  num- 
ler,  and  regularly  delirered  to  subscribers  in 
own,  or  sent  to  the  country  by  post." 

The  Rmnbler  is  a  tide,  by  no  means  happUy 
:hosen,  as  it  corresponds  not  with  the  tenor  of 
he  work,  of  which  the  g^reat  chanusteristic  is 
iniform  dignity. 

The  assistance  which  Johnson  received  in  the 
iomposition  of  the  Rambltr  amounted  (with  the 
ixception  of  four  billets  by  Mrs.  Chapone,*) 
>nlr  to  four  numbers,  the  productions  of  Miss 
rafbotjf  Samuel  Richardson,^  ^^^  ^^-  Carter.§ 

"  What  has  once  passed  the  press  is  irrero- 
»tble.  Though  the  printing  house  may  properly 
>>e  compared  to  the  infernal  renons  for  the 
facility  of  its  entrance,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  authors  return  to  it ;  yet  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  a  gnat  gaum  can  never  retvra  to 
hit  former  state  br  a  happy  draught  of  the 
wateis  of  oblivion." — Rambler,  No.  16. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Sambler,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  "  I  shall  never  envy  the  hoaonn 
which  wit  and  learning  obtun  in  any  other 
cause,  if  I  can  be  numrored  among  the  writers 
who  have  f^ven  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence 
to  truth." 


*  Mn.  Belter  Chapone  was  bom  of  a  respeeWiIe 

family  named  Mulso,  at  Twywell  in  NortlMmptonaliln, 
October  37,  17x7.  She  viote  tlie  intereitliig  story  of 
Fidelia,  In  tlie  Aiamtitrer,  and  a  poem  prefixed  to  tlie 
translation  of  Kplctetns,  br  Mn.  Carter.  Her  literary 
repatetion,  however,  rests  apon  her  Leitert  on  the  Jm. 
pTmemaii  of  the  Mhid,  addressed  to  a  yonns  lady,  and 
printed  in  1775.  She  also  wrote  a  volume  of  Miscellanies, 
containing  moral  essays  and  poems.  Mn.  Chapone  died 
at  Hadley.  In  Middlesex,  December  u,  1791,  aged  75- 

t  Catharine  Talbot,  the  only  daoghter  of  the  lev. 
Edward  Talbot,  archdeacon  of  Berks,  was  bom  In  the 
year  1790.  She  resided  chieSy  In  Lambeth  palace,  where 
she  received  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  acoompUsked 
edncatton,  and  early  exhibited  strong  msrks  of  a  feeling 
heart,  a  warm  Imagination,  and  a  powerfol  nnderstand- 
ing.  Her  chief  work  is  entitled  R^ctioiu  <m  the  Seven 
Dayt  of  the  Week,  which  forms  one  of  the  works  dis- 
tribated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge.   She  died  January  0, 1770. 

t  It  Is  a  remarkable  and  curious  trait  at  ttie  age,  that 
the  only  paper  in  the  Rambler  which  had  a  prosperous 
sale,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  popular,  wasonewhlch 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write.  Hits  wa*  No.  97,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Kichardson.  Ilw  sale  was 
very  Inconsiderable,  and  seldom  exceeded  five  hundred. 

I  Elizabeth  Carter  was  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Or^ 
Cuter,  rector  of -Deal  in  Kent,  where  she  was  bOTn, 
December  Ifl,  1717.  She  scqnlred  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  and  Greek  iangnages,  as  appears  by  her 
excellent  translation  of  Epietetue  into  BngUsh.  She 
wrote  two  papen  In  the  Bmnbler,  and  In  1730  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  which  are  elegant. 
Mlas  Carter,  who  was  never  married,  died  in  London, 
December  IB,  1800. 


Dr.  Johnson,  In  speaking  of  newspapers,  says, 
"To  these  compontions  is  lequirea  neither 
genius  or  knowledge.neitheTindiisby  nor  spright- 
uness,  but  contempt  of  shame  and  indifference  to 
truth  are  absolutely  necessary."  He  then  talks 
of  their  increase  in  the  time  of  war,  and  con- 
cludes by  affirming  "  that  a  peace  will  equally 
leave  the  warrior  and  the  newspaper  writer  desti- 
tute of  employment;  and  I  Imow  not  whether 
more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  streets  filled  with 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  plunder,  or  from  gar- 
rets filled  with  scribblers  accustomed  to  ue." 
Again,  he  says,  "If  nothing  may  be  published 
but  what  civil  anthori^  suill  have  previously 
approved,  fover  must  alwagi  be  the  lUmdard  cf 
truth;  if  every  dreamer  of  innovation  may 
propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be  no  settle- 
ment; if  every  murmurer  at  government  may 
diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace ;  and  if 
every  sceptic  in  theology  may  teaich  his  follies, 
there  can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy  asainst 
these  evils  is  to  punisn  the  authors;  for  it  is  yet 
allowed,  that  every  society  may  punish,  though 
not  prevent,  the  publication  of  opinions,  which 
that  society  shall  think  pernicious;  but  tUs 
punishment,  though  it  may  crush  tjie  author, 
pramotet  the  book;  and  it  seems  not  more 
reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  un- 
restrained because  writers  may  be  afterwards 
censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors 
unbolted,  because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a 
thief." 

1749.  7^  Za<{t«lf<^9a««M^  by  Gasper  Good- 
will, of  Oxford. 

1749.  Maaehetter  Vindieated;  in  a  complete 
collection  of  the  pwers  published  in  defence  of 
that  town,  in  the  (better  Courant,  with  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  printed  in  the 
MoMchetter  Magazine  or  elsewhere,  which  are 
answered  in  ^e  said  CKetter  Courant.  Chester : 
printed  by  and  for  Elizabeth  Adams,  and  sold  in 
London  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cooper,  at  the  Globe,  in 
Fatemoster-row.    324  pages,  a4mo.  Price  3s. 

1750.  It  appears  that  a  press  was  at  work  in 
this  year,  at  Ragland  castle,  in  Monmouthshire; 
for  a  book  is  extant,  called,  A  CMection  of  Loyal 
Songs,  Poems,  &c._,  said  to  be  privately  printed 
at  Ragland  castle,  in  this  year.  "  A  collection 
of  Jacobite  poems ;  although  it  is  stated  to  be 
privately  pnnted,  I  appr^end  it  was  sold,  al- 
though from  the  nature  of  the  collection  very 
cautiously." — ^Martin's  Private  Presses,  page  36. 

1750,  Jvh)  12.  Died,  Thomas  Willis,  esq., 
citizen  and  stationer,  who  was  fined  for  the  office 
of  sheriff.  He  left  500  to  the  poor  of  St.  Mar- 
caret's,  Westminster,  not  having  alms ;  £500  to 
the  Westminster  i^firmair ;  and  £6,000  to  the 
farmers  about  Toihill-fields,  who  had  suffered 
by  the  cow  distemper. 

1750,  Oct.  27.  Died,  Thomas  James,  printer, 
of  Cambridge,  aged  forty:  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  in  that  town.  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  La  Butte,  and  Robert  Walker,  left  London 
for  Cambridge,  where  they  commenced  printing 
a  weekly  newspaper,  and,  to  establish  the  sale  of 
it,-  they  printea,in  8vo.  lord  Clarendon's  ^wfoty 
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»fikM  Great  RAdUm,  and  Botct's  Hiitan/  of 
^{iwen  Aniu,  with  neat  cuts,  &c.  which  uey 
gave  grutii,  a  sheet  a  week,  till  completed. 

1750,  Dec.  6.  Died,  Jaheh  Brooke,  esq., 
-who  had  been  sheriff  of  London,  in  1738 ;  gave 
itj  his  will  a  legacy  of  jC50  to  the  pooi  of  the 
«tationen'  company,  to  be  distribated  at  the  dig- 
«retion  of  the  court. 

1790,  Jan.  31.  The  Slvdent,  No.  1.  This  is 
a  miscellany  of  great  merit,  which  was  published 
monthly,  in  numbeis,  at  Oxford  It  rejects  all 
politics  and  party  discussion,  but  embraces  a  wide 
field  in  polite  literature,  and  professes  to  insert 
nothing  in  its  pages  that  haa  been  previously 
published.  It  includes  many  curious  aocnments 
in  history  and  biography,  and  a  valuable  contri- 
bution of  poetry  by  some  of  the  fint  bards  of  the 
age,  among  which  are  many  pieces  by  Warton. 

1760.  The  Leicetter  Jottmal.  This  paper  was 
printed  in  London,  and  sent  down  to  Leicester 
for  publication.  It  appears  that  the  editors  of 
newspapers  were  often  at  a  stand  for  matter  to 
fill  their  columns,  scanty  as  they  were;  and  a 
ang^ular  instance  occurs  in  this  paper,  that  the 
editor  had  actually  recourse  to  the  Dible  to  help 
him  out,  and  SQea  up  his  emp^  space  horn  it ! 
He  commenced  with  OeiutU,  and  went  as  far  in 
sncceeding  nnmbeiB  as  the  tenth  of  Exodus. 

1760.  The  Dvmfriet  Jowmal.  This  was  the 
fourth  town  in  Scotland  distinguished  for  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  species  of  Magazine, 
yrhich  was  conducted  with  much  spirit  by  the 
late  venerable  Fulton,  the  celebrated  compuer  of 
the  school  pronouncing  dictionaiy,  and  a  few 
other  youthful  and  enthusiastic  literary  associates. 
It  again  assumed  the  form  of  a  newntaper  about 
the  year  1776  or  1776,  and  continued  to  flourish 
up  till  the  era  of  the  "refonn  bill"  in  1831, 
when  its  conservative  principles  bang  no  longer 
popular,  it  ceased  in  1633. 

1760.  The  Reflector. 

1760,  March  20.  The  Tatler  revived ;  or,  the 
Christian  Philotopher  and  Politician,  No.  1. 
stamped,  price  twopence,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Satorday. 

1760.  7%e  Wettminster  Magazine,  by  Laun- 
eelot  Pooer-struck,  an  author,  but  no  Esq. ;  4to. 

1761.  Died,  William  Wilkins,  printer  in 
Little  Britain,  who  at  this  period  was  ue  printer 
of  five  different  newspapers ;  and  the  favourite 
printer  of  the  Whig  party.  On  a  tablet  under  a 
naif-length  of  bishop  doadly  seated,  possessed 
by  the  company  of  stationers,  is  inscribed, "  This 
portrait  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,*  lord  bishop 
of  Winchester,  prelate  of  the  most  noble  order 

*  Bentamin  Hoadly,  was  bora  *t  Woterbam,  In  Kent, 
Mov.  li,  iCTt,  On  the  accession  of  G«ar)(e  I.  he  was  made 
Ushop  of  Bangor,  which  see  he  never  visited,  but  con- 
flaned  in  London  praachingand  pabUshlng party  sennons. 
One  at  these,  on  the  aphUual  Kingiom  nf  ChH^,  pto- 
dnced  a  violent  dispute,  called  flieBuicorian  controveny. 
FNm  Bangor  he  was  translated  to  Herefonl,  thence  to 
SaUsbmy,  and  laadr  to  'Winchester.  Be  died  AprU  17, 
ITtt,  and  was  boiicd  in  his  cathedral.  Rom  tlte  above 
portrait  he  appears  to  have  been  more  than  sixty  years  of 
age,  wlien  me  painting  was  made,  and  has  pleasant  flin 
ftatORS,  shaded  by  a  moderate  sixed  powdered  wig. 


of  the  garter,  was  painted  at  the  exptue  ' 
William  Wilhins,  esq.  citizen  and  stationa  c' 
London,  out  of  the  high  esteem  and  venenoa 
he  had  for  the  bishop,  on  account  of  his  bent 
always  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel 
and  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  rdigiaii,ii^ 
of  his  beinff  a  firm  friend  to  liberty,  relipoci 
and  civil.  Mr.  WiUdns  left  it  to  the  stauonen' 
company  after  his  wife's  decease,  who  dtpaite 
this  life  the  29th  day  of  July,  1784." 

1761.  Andrew  Millar,   bookseller,  in  tk> 
Strand,  gave  £1000  to  Henry  Fieldbg  fothf 
novel  of  Amelia,  which  he  suspecting  « raid  k 
judged  inferior  to  Tom  Jones,  employed  tlw  U- 
lowing  stratagem  to  push  it  on  the  trade,   k  1 
sale  made  to  ue  boolmellen,  pieyions  to  the  psK 
lication,   Millar  offered    his   firiends  his  ollia 
works,  at  the  usual  terms  of  discount;  bot  *ia 
he  came  to  Amelia,  he  laid  it  aside  as  a  ircd 
expected  to  be  in  such  demand  that  lie  ccnic 
not  afford  to  deliver  it  to  the  trade  in  the  wa. 
maimer ;  the  rtue  succeeded ;  the  whole  impns- 
sion  was  anxiously  bought  up,  and  the  iaik- 
seller  relieved    from  eveiy  appreheosum  d  1 
slow  sale.    Amelia  was  dedicated  to  theautlxr'i 
great  friend,  Ralph  Allen,*  esq.  From  tbefoisi 
of  the  publication  of  Tom  Janet,  the  vinmef 
Fielding's  mind  sank,  though  by  slow  £si«e,  \ 
into  a  decline ;  it  has,  iiowever,  the  mitfa  i 
genius;  but  of  a  genius  begiiming  to  fill  iiii 
decay.    Nevertheless,  Amdia  holds  the  sm 
proportion  to  Tom  Jones,  that  the  Odyieid 
Homer  bears,  in  Longinus's  estimation,  to  it 
Illiad.    In  various  respects  it  breathes  1  b  : 
vein  of  morality ;  many  of  the  situatioBS  w 
affecting  and  tender ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  iti 
the  Odyssey,   the  moral  and  pathetic  wort  J 
Henry  FielcUng. 

1751,  Aug.  Bartholomew  Greem,  a  pmie 
from  Boston,  removed  to  Halifax,  the  csfiulif 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  erected  the  first  piess  *bid 
appeared  in  that  province,  and  died  soon  lAa- 
wurds.  His  successor,  John  Bushell,  pnblidiM, 
in  the  first  week  in  January,  1762,  thefiistiw!- 
paper  in  Nova  Scotia. 

1761.  Two  printers,  named  Mille>  m 
Holland,  supposed  to  be  natives  of  Genmii. 
introduced  a  press  at  Lancaster,  the  capital  mi 
county  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  Ndiu 
America,  where  they  executed  some  small  '"^ 
in  the  German  language,  and  in  this  or  tkacD 
year,  1752,  published  a  newspaper  in  GemM 
and  English. 


•  Ralph  ADen,  esq.  died  at  Prior  Part.  nearBtfi.M' 
as,  I78«,  of  whom  it  will  be  no  ostentatioas  eBoau>'>' 
observe,  that  be  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  '■"f'''^ 
of  men.  His  memory  wQl  ever  be  revend  ''T^'? 
and  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  to  both  which  he  dtf'^J' 
variety  of  acts  of  liberality  i  andhisnameiaettniMa 
the  memorials  of  that  noble  charitable  fooad'B'*"' 
hospital,  to  which  he  was  a  most  mnniUcent  ^"""^ 
the  following  Inscription,  on  the  tablet  afitsva*" 
theparic  la  emphaHeBlIy  msuslvf  of  Ua  chsncitr  - 
"  MemorlK  optimi,  viri,  Radnlplii  Allen,  poaitV' 

Qui  vlrtntem  veram  slmplicemqne  ocdis,  TCStnn,  H^ 

saznm."  ^^ 

Or.  Warbnrton  married  his  nieea.  Hiss  Ootmie  TK^' 

and  Prior  Parle  became  ihim  that  tbae  hbr'l"''*'"' 

sldence,  and  nltimataly  his  own  property. 
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1751.  About  this  period  bookbinders  began 
the  taum  back,  whereby  the  bands  on  which  the 
book  is  sewn,  were  let  into  the  backs  of  tlie  sheets, 
ud  thus  no  projection  appears,  as  is  seen  in  all 
bindings  of  a  previous  date.  Where  it  was  first 
used  is  not  known,  but  it  is  considered  the  Dutch 
binding  first  gave  the  idea.  Although  it  was 
adopted  by  many  of  the  English  and  French 
binders  with  repugnance,  it  became  fashionable. 
Bands,  or  raised  cords,  were  soon  only  used  for 
school  books,  which  species  of  binding  is  now 
universally  known  as  iheep  bandi.  The  general 
kind  of  binding  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  was  what  is  termed  calf  gilt,  being  done 
all  to  one  pattern,  the  sides  marbled,*  the  backs 
being  brown,  with  coloured  lettering  pieces,  and 
full  gilt  Open  backs  had  been  little  introduced, 
and  the  backs  of  the  books  were  made  remark- 
ably stiff,  to  prevent  the  leather  from  wrinkling 
when  they  were  opened. 

1751,  March.  The  Irupector.  This  periodical 
is  a  strildng  proof  of  the  unwearied  assiduity  of 
sir  John  HilT,f  that,  occupied  as  he  was  in  writ- 
ing voluminous  productions  on  natural  history, 
he  could  find  time  for  the  composition  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous paper,  which  he  agreed  to  publish 
daily,  and  which  he  executed  without  the  least 
assistance,  for  about  two  years,  in  the  London 
Daily  Advertiier.  Many  of  these  papers  are 
written  with  vivacity,  and  a  few  exhibit  traits  of 
humour,  character,  and  imagination,  though,  as 
it  might  be  expected,  from  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  ther  were  written,  they  are  often  loose 
and  slovenly,  and  frequently  ungrammatical. 

1751,  Nov.  15.{  Died,  Henry  Saint-John, 
viscount  Bolingbroke,  whose  life  is  one  of  those 
lessons  by  which  mankind  are  taught  that  genius, 
learning,  wit,  and  the  happiest  opportunities  for 
realising  all  that  honest  ambition  can  suggest  to 
a  great  mind,  are  bestowed  in  vain,  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  prudence  and  integrity  of 
principle.  The  opinions  of  posterity  as  to  his 
character  are  likely  to  be  as  much  divided  as 
were  those  of  hb  cotemporaries ;  and  the  safe  con- 
clusion that  can  be  arrived  at  is,  that  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  good  ana  evil,  of 
greatness  and  meanness,  of  that  which  ennobles, 


*  On  Ote  laventioii  of  iUa  procesa  great  cmation  was 
used  to  keep  it  secret,  and  books  were  obliged  to  be  seat  to 
the  inventor  to  be  marbled  at  a  high  price. 

t  Sir  Jolin  Hill  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  clia- 
raeters  of  the  eighteenth  centnrT'.  Be  was  the  son  of  a 
dergyman,  and  bom  either  at  Peterborough  or  Spaldingr, 
in  I7>(i.  He  was  educated  tot  the  profession  of  medicine, 
and  St  first  practised  as  an  apothecary  in  St.  Marttn's  lane, 
Loudon.  Had  his  prndence  and  temper  been  equal  to  his 
industry,  Ms  character  with  Ills  cotemporaries,  and  with 
posterity,  would  liave  been  liighly  esteemed.  The  usual 
conieqaence  of  indecent  and  indiscriminate  saUre  awaited 
our  author ;  and  for  a  time  the  profits  arising  from  his  pen 
were  so  great  as,  sometimes,  to  amount  to  ^ISM  per  an- 
num. He  ot>tained  the  place  of  superiutendent  of  the  royal 
gardens  at  Kew,  accompanied  by  a  very  libend  salary  by 
lord  Bute,  under  whose  patronage  he  was  likewise  enabled 
to  prosecute  liis  splendid  publication  of  the  Vegefabia 
Sjfitem.  About  two  years  previous  to  his  decease,  on  pre- 
seniing  tal*  botanical  works  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  be  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  polar  star.  After  a  life  of  more  no- 
toriety than  respectabiU:/,  sir  John  Hill  died  in  Nov.  1 779. 

t  By  some  writers  tbe  death  at  Bolingbroke  Is  placed  on 
the  isth  of  December. 


as  well  as  that  which  disgraces  mortality.  He 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  umilies 
in  the  kingdom,  and  was  bom  at  Battersea,  Oct. 
I,  1678,  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Nature  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
more  prodigal  in  bestowing  her  favours,  than  be 
was  in  abusing  them.  A  career  of  wild  dissipa- 
tion left  him  little  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. His  extraordinary  talents  forced  them- 
selves into  general  notice ;  his  prodigious  strength 
of  memoiy  and  quick  apprehension,  his  dashing 
aiid  brilliant  style,  was  the  admiration  of  his 
friends,  and  his  social  disposition  rendered  their 
affection  equal  to  their  admiration.  Formed  to 
excel  in  whatever  he  might  undertake,  he  soon 
became  as  notorious  for  bis  excesses,  as  he  was 
afterwards  eminent  for  his  genius  and  learning. 
He  entered  parliament  in  the  year  1700,  for  the 
borough  of  Wotton  Basset,  (a  borough  in  which 
the  family  interest  of  the  St.  John's  was  predo- 
minant,) and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  tones.  In 
1710  he  became  secretary  of  state,  on  Harley* 
being  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in 
1712  he  was  created  viscount  Bolingbroke.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  origin  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duty,  which  took  place  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  case  is  thus  stated 
in  Cooke's  life  of  that  nobleman  :  "  It  was  pro- 
bably the  influence  of  the  whig  newspapers,  in 
nourishing  the  hopes  of  their  party,  and  who 
proved  themselves  so  numerous,  and  so  powerful, 
that  they  could  insult  and  libel  the  minuter  with 
impunity,  that  induced  Bolingbroke  to  attempt 
to  circumscribe  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
possession  of  power  is  in  itself  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  its  exercise  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  the  object 
of  attack  as  a  minister  and  a  party  leader,  forgot 
the  feelings  which  had  induced  him,  when  es- 
tablishing himself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former 
ministry,  to  pursue  their  retreat  with  the  bitterest 
censures,  and  to  heap  the  most  unmanly  insult 
upon  their  patroness  at  court.  With  the  writers 
he  could  employ  upon  his  side,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed he  would  have  little  to  fear  from  any 
literary  contest ;  that  argument  might  be  safely 
opposed  to  abuse,  and  mere  scurrility  be  despised 
and  forgotten.  But  Bolingbroke  was  a  minister ; 
he  was  engaged  in  amultitude  of  occupations — 
some  of  these  were  of  donbtful  propriety,  all  were 
capable  of  attack.  The  comments  upon  his  con- 
duct were  severe,  but  some  of  them  were  probably 
true ;  and  Bolingbroke,  while  he  could  retort  the 
severity,  must  resent  the  truth.    So  important 


*  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
sir  Edward  Harley,  and  born  in  Bow-street,  Covent  garden, 
London,  Dec.  s,  1681.  On  Feb.  I,  I70I,  he  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  On  March  8,  1711,  he 
was  wounded  at  the  council  table  with  a  penknive,  by  the 
marquis  de  Gulssard,  during  an  examination  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  BoUngbroke  rose,  drew  his  swcnid, 
and  ran  it  into  Oulssard.  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  appointed  lord  treasurer,  which  office 
he  resigned  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
in  1715he  was  Impeached  ofhigh  treason  by  theoommons, 
and  committed  to  tbe  tower,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
and  was  then  brought  to  bis  trial  and  acquitted.  He  died 
May  SI,  17M.  The  earl  of  Oxford  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  literature,  and  commenced  one  of  the  noblest  collections 
of  manuscripts,  book,  &c.  in  this  country. 
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were  these  libellous  publicadoas  deemed,  that 
the  queen  concludes  one  of  her  messages  to  par- 
liament by  representing  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press.  She  is  made  to  declare,  that  by  seditious 
papers  and  factious  rumours,  designing  men  have 
been  able  to  sink  credit,  and  the  innocent  hare 
suffered  ;  and  she  recommends  the  house  to  find 
a  remedy."  That  remedy  we  have  already  shown 
was  the  stamp  duty  upon  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets.* "  The  insufficiency  of  Bolingbroke's 
expedient,"  continues  Mr.  Cooke,  "  soon  became 
apparent  to  himsdf,  and  we  find  from  his  cor- 
re^ndence  that  he  was  often  employed  in 
prosecuting  the  printers  of  those  papers  which 
were  most  violent  against  him.  Swift,  who 
certainly  should  hare  had  a  fellow  feeling  for 
these  libellers,  seems  not  only  to  have  approved, 
but  to  have  urged  this  severity  .f  The  printers 
were  often  in  prison,  but  discharged  upon  bail ; 
and  the  papers  still  appeared,  with  their  satire 
more  pungent  by  the  treatment  the  authorswere 
Bmartmg  under.  The  ill  success  of  his  prosecu- 
tions determined  Bolingbroke  to  attempt  an  ex- 
pedient which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  quickly 
have  stopped  the  streams  of  vituperation  which 
flowed  from  each  party.  Among  the  provisions 
of  an  act  he  proposed  was  one,  that  every  prmted 
hook,  pamphlet,  or  paper  which  vxu  publiihed 
ihould  bear  the  mriter'i  name  and  aadrett  :  a 
requisition  which  must  have  at  once  driven  from 
the  field  of  controversy  all  those  men  of  eminence 
in  the  opposite  parties  who  were  bold  so  long  as 
they  could  mingle  masked  in  the  &ay,  but  who 
would  have  shrunk  from  openly  exposing  their 
reputations  and  their  persons  in  so  equivocal  a 
contest.  No  one  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the 
threatened  measure  more  forcibly  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  Hittory  of  the  Last  Four  Yean.  His 
defence  of  anonymous  writing,  drawn  forth  by 
this  occasion,  is  exceedingly  amusing,  when  we 
consider  the  character  of  the  works  which  Ae  used 
to  send  forth,  and  the  peculiar  motives  he  usu- 
ally had  for  concealment.  This  bill,  which  so 
powerfully  excited  Swift's  fears  for  the  safety  of 
Uhellers  and  the  interests  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, met  with  such  opposition  from  both  parties, 
that  it  was  suffered  to  drop  in  the  commons ; 
and  the  idea  of  farther  fettering  the  press  was 
abandoned  as  impracticable.''  On  the  accession 
of  Oeoi^  I.  the  whigs  were  placed  in  power,  and 
the  seab  taken  from  Bolingbroke :  the  papeis 
in  his  office  were  secured,  on  which  hewithdrew 
to  France,  where  the  pretender  invited  him  into 
his  service.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  impeached 
of  high  treason  in  England,  and  the  same  year 
he  lost  the  favour  of  his  new  connexions.  In 
this  situation  he  set  himself  about  making  his 
peace  at  home,  in  which  he  succeeded,  but  did 
not  obtain  his  full  pardon  till  1723,  on  which  be 
returned  to  England,  and  recovered  his  family 
inheritance.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  a  state  of  total  exclusion  from  power  ;  and, 
under  these  cireumstances,  mortified  ambition 
prompted  him  to  join  the  opposition  against  sir 


*  See  pec*  Ml,  miUe. 


t  See  page  sgg,  ante. 


Robert  Walpole,  and  to  publish  many  political 
essays,  in  the  Orafttman,  in  which  patriotiam 
was  assumed  as  a  mere  instrument  for  annoying 
his  political  opponents.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
philosophical  discussions  based  on  equally  an- 
sodnd  principles,  and  higfalv  adyene  to  sound 
religion.  When  Bolingbroke  found  that  Pope 
had  printed  an  unauthorised  edition  of  the  fm- 
tritt  King,  he  employed  Mallet  (1749)  as  the 
executioner  of  his  vengeance.  Mallet  wanted 
either  virtue,  or  spirit,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and 
was  rewarded,  not  long  after,  with  the  legacr  of 
lord  Bolingbroke's  works,  which  were  publijieal 
with  a  success  very  inadequate  to  Muletfs  ex- 
pectation.* 

1761.  Alexander  Macdonald  pnbli^ed  his 
Galie  Songi,  being  the  second  book  which  con- 
tained any  poetry  printed  in  that  langnage. 

1752,  Jan.  4.  Covent  Garden  Jotaital,  pub- 
lished on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  No.  I.  By 
sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  (Henrr  Fidding.) 
author  of  the  Champion,  True  Patriot,  ami 
Jacobite  Journal. 

1752,  March  3.  Harrop't  Mancketler  Mer- 
eury.  No.  1,  printed  and  published  by  Joseph 
Harrop,  at  the  sign  of  the  Printing-press,  oppo- 
site the  Exchange,  on  Tuesday.  No  price  affixed. 
At  No.  9,  the  title  is  changed  to  Harraj^s  Mtm- 
chetter  Merevry  and  General  Advertiser,  em- 
bellished with  a  curious  wood-cut,  representiiir 
die  interior  of  a  printing-office,  and  pablishM 
opposite  the  clock  side  of  the  Exchange.  In 
1764,  Mr.  Hanop  gave,  in  weekly  numbers,  A 
new  Hittory  of  England,  778  pp.  to  encoungr 
the  sale  of  his  newspaper:  in  an  address,  at  the 
end  of  the  work,  the  proprietor  says  it  was  at 
the  cost  of  one  hundred  guineas. 

1752,  July  6.  William  Owen,  bookseUer,  at 
Homer's  head,  near  Temple  bar,  was  tried  at 
Ouildhall,  for  printing  and  publishing  a  libel, 
entitled  the  Case  of  Alexander  Murray,  esq.  and 
acquitted.  This  was  the  third  great  case,  where 
the  juries  insisted  on  judging  the  matter  of  kv, 
as  well  as  of  fact.    See  State  Trial*. 

1752.  7%e  Magazine  of  Magazinet.  In  this 
magazine  Gray's  Blegy  in  a  Country  CAwvt 
Yard  first  appeared. 

1752.  Have  at  you  <M;  or,  the  Orun-Uiu 
Joumal,U>  be  continued  everyThuisda7,pnce3d. 


*  David  Milloch,  or  Mallet,  vu  born  of  poor  pucnts  ia 
tb»  ftay  of  Edinburgh,  about  1700,  bat  Barmoimtcd  the 
disadvantage  of  hU  birth  and  fortune.  Re  received  a  por- 
tion of  hlB  education  at  the  high  school  of  hla  native  citv, 
and  became  tutor  to  the  sonscf  the  dakeofMoBtniacvak 
whom  be  travelled,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  londoa, 
when  he  became  an  author  bv  profession.  In  July  itm  he 
published  the  ballad  of  WiUiatn  and  Margunt,  wfakh  is 
still  popular.  In  April,  ITM.  he  obtained  the  degree  of  H.A. 
at  St.  Mu7's  hall,  Oxford.  In  17«0  he  puhlisfaed  a  14ft  if 
Lord  Bomt :  the  dochess  of  Marlbonmgh  left  hba  ^MM 
to  write  the  life  cf  her  husband,«hich  Deverappeared ;  and 
he  obtained  a  considerable  pension  from  lord  Bate  Ibr  de- 
fending hla  administntion.  He  was  under  seoctary  to 
Frededc  prince  of  Wales.  He  died  April  SI,  17x4,  andK 
was  remarked  of  him,  "  that  be  was  the  onlv  Scot  wboB 
Scotchmen  did  not  commend."  On  which  Mr.  Sterrcas 
remarked,  that  "  he  was  the  only  Scotchman  he  ever  knew 
unrmetted  by  his  countrymen."  nie  news  of  tab  death 
was  followed  by  no  encomiums  on  his  writings  or  Ids  rir- 
toes. 
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175^.  Am  titgmrjf  into  the  Origm  of  Printa^ 

in  Europe,  price  Is.  puUisbed  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

1752.  An  Essay  on  the  Original,  Use,  and 
Excellency  of  the  noble  Art  and  Mystery  of 
Printing.  liondon :  printed  foi  T.  Legg,  at  the 
Panot  and  Crown,  in  Green  Aibour-couit,  in 
the  Little  Old  Bailey.    Price  four-pence. 

This  is  a  small  tract  of  sixteen  pages  demy 
12mo,  and,  therefore,  little  can  be  expected  of 
the  History  of  Printing.  A  high  encomium  is 
paid  to  William  Caslonand  Son,  letter-founders, 
and  to  Stephen  Baylis,  of  St.  Anne's  lane,  near 
Aldersgate,  printing  ink  maker.  Of  the  use  and 
excellencv  of  the  art,  it  is  stated,  that  "  'Tis  by 
the  art  of  Printing  that  we  come  to  know  the 
lires  and  actions  of  the  renowned  worthies  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  world ;  whereby  those  things 
which  were  transacted  five  thousand  years  ago 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  if  they  had  been  done 
but  yesterday.  'Tis  Printing  that  does  immor- 
talize the  memory  of  ancient  heroes,  and  trans- 
mits their  actions  to  the  end  of  time."  The 
following  poem  is  inserted  at  the  end,  which  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  written  many  years 
before,  and  then  out  of  print.  In  preserving  it, 
we  think  no  apology  will  be  required,  (for  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  tract^  "being  well  assuredit  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  the  noble  art  and 
n^fstery  of  printing." 

A   CONTEMPLATION 

0«  Ik*  Mftay  ^  Man's  Regeneration,  In  ailutlon  to  the 

MgHtxs  of  ^ritittes. 

Oraat  bleit  Master  Printer,  come 
Into  th7  composing  room ; 
Wipe  away  oar  foul  ofltenccg, 
Make,  O  make  oar  souls  and  senses. 
The  upper  and  the  knoer  cases  i 
And  tny  laige  alphabet  of  graces 
The  letter,  which  belog;  ever  flt, 
O  haste  thou  to  iistrOute  It : 
For  there  is  (I  make  amonnt; 
No  in^ferfeetion  in  the /owi<. 
If  any  letter's  face  be  yw, 
O  wash  it  ere  it  touch  the  seal ; 
Contrition  be  tbe  brush,  the  Ij/e 
Tears  from  a  penitential  eyft 

niy  graces  sA  distributed, 
TUsSt  not  thy  work  half  finished  : 
On  stlU,  O  Lord,  no  time  defer. 
Be  traly  a  CoarosiToa ; 
Take  thy  composing  stick  in  hand. 
Thy  holy  word,  the  firmest  band  i 
For  sore  that  work  can  nerer  miss, 
Hiat's  tmly  yuj<)^«l  in  this. 

The  end  of  grace's  diatrlbatlan. 
Is  not  a  mere  dissolution  j 
Bat  that  (kom  each  part  being  dted. 
They  may  be  again  united. 
Let  righteousness  and  peace  then  meet, 
Mercy  and  trutb  each  other  greet  i 
Let  these  letters  make  a  word. 
Let  these  words  a  line  aiToid, 
Tlien  of  lines  a  page  compose. 
Which  being  broogfat  onto  a  dose^ 
Be  tlioa  the  OreeHon,  Laid ; 
Let  love  lie  the  etst-Unding  card. 

Set,  O  Loid,  O  set  apace. 
That  we  may  grow  from  grace  to  grace } 
TUl  towards  the  ehaee  we  nearer  draw 
Hie  two  strong  tables  of  thy  law  i 
Of  which  the  two  firm  crosses  be. 
The  love  of  man,  next  after  Thee. 
Tbe  head  sticks  aie  thy  mijesty. 
The  foot  sticks  Christ's  humility  i    ' 
The  supplication  of  Oie  saints. 
The  sUs  sticks,  when  our  faith  e'er  faints  : 


Let  the  quoins  be  thy  sore  electtoD, 
Which  admits  of  no  rejection  : 
With  which  our  souls  being  joui'd  about. 
Not  the  least  grace  can  Uien  drop  out. 
Thj  mercies  and  allnrements  all, 
niy  shooting  stick  and  mallet  call. 

Btrt  when  all  this  Is  done  we  see. 
Who  shell  the  corrector  he  t 
O  Lord,  what  thou  set'si  can't  be  ill. 
It  needs  then  no  corrector's  skill. 

Now,  though  these  graces  are  all  set. 
Our  hearts  are  but  tohiie  paper  yet ; 
And  by  Adam's  first  transgression. 
Fit  only  for  the  wont  im^ession. 
Thy  holy  Spirit  the  pressman  make. 
From  whom  we  may  perfection  take ; 
And  let  him  no  time  defer. 
To  print  us  on  thy  character. 

Let  tbe  ink  be  black  as  Jet, 
What  though )  it  is  comely  yet; 
As  curtains  of  King  Solomon, 
Or  Kedar's  tents  to  look  upon. 

Be  yiiAaey  the  presses  head. 
That  o'er  oppression  it  may  tiead : 
Let  divine  contemplation  be 
The  shrews,  to  raise  us  up  to  Thee : 
The  press's  ttoo  cheeks  (unsnlMiued) 
Strong  constancy  and  fortitude  : 
Our  ilaTlsh  flesh  let  be  the  MU; 
Whereon  to  lay  what  trash  you  will  : 
The  nut  and  spindte,  gentleness. 
To  move  the  work  with  naslnfw : 
The  platten  is  aflllction. 
Which  makes  good  work,  being  hard  set  on, 
Tlie  bar,  the  spirit's  instrument, 
To  sanctify  our  punisliment : 
llie  blanket  a  resemblance  hath 
Of  mercy  in  the  midst  of  wrath : 
The  flisket,  thy  preventing  grace. 
Keeps  us  firom  many  sallied  race. 
Christ  Jksub  istlie  level  stone. 
That  our  hearts  must  be  wrought  opon. 
Hie  ciffin  wherein  it  doth  lie. 
Is  rest  to  all  eternity. 
Tlie  cramp  irons  that  it  moves  on  still. 
Are  the  gtxxi  motions  of  the  will : 
llie  rounce,  the  S[drit*s  inspiration. 
Working  a  hOly  agitatton. 
The  girths,  the  gut  of  continence. 
The  tether  of  th'  nnbrtdled  sense : 
Hie  winter,  whereon  all  doth  lie, 
Is  patience  in  adversity : 
Hie  foot  step,  hninbleness  of  mind. 
That  in  itself  no  worth  can  find. 

If  there  be  such  a  chance  as  this. 
That  any  letter  batter'd  Is, 
Being  come  unto  thy  view. 
Take  it  out,  put  in  anem  i 
Or  if  Satan,  that  fool  fiend. 
Mar,  with  a  pretence  to  mend. 
And  being  at  thy  goodness  veict. 
Makes  blasphemy  of  thy  pure  text. 
Find  it  out,  O  Lord,  and  then. 
Print  our  hearts  new  o'er  again. 

O  Lord,  unto  this  work  inake  haste, 
Tls  a  work  that  long  will  last : 
And  when  this  vhite  ptgrer's  done. 
Work  a  reliertttion. 

1752,  Oct  11.  Died,  Thomas  Stackhodse, 
A.  M.  a  learned  and  pious,  but  necessitous  divine . 
He  was  sometime  minister  of  the  English  church 
at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  successive! v  curate  . 
of  Richmond,  Ealing,  and  Finchley ;  in  all  which 
places  be  was  much  respected.  He  was  prehaps 
tbe  most  laborious  writer  of  his  time,  and  his 
principal  work,  the  History  of  the  Bible,  origi- 
nated in  the  following  singular  manner  :  In  the 
year  1732  was  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
The  Bookbinder,  BookprirUer,  and  Bookseller 
confuted  ;  the  author's  vindication  of  himself  from 
the  calumnies  in  a  paper  industriouily  dispersed 
by  one  EMin.  Together  with  some  obtervationt 
on  the  History  of  the  Bible,  as  it  it  at  pretent 
published  by  die  said  Edlin.    By  the  Rev.  Mt 
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Stackhouse,  cnnite  of  FIocUct,  8ro.    In  this 
Tare  pamphlet  the  author  veiy  feelingly,  bat  spi- 
ritedly, exemplifies  in  himself  the  miuriet  of  a 
poor  eUryyman.    The  brief  matter  of  iact  is, 
thai,  in  May,  1732,  Mr.  Wilford  and  Mr.  Edlin, 
"  when  the  success  of  some  certain  things  pub- 
lished vxekly  set  every  little  bookseller's  wits  to 
work,"  mmgeA  Mr.  Stackhouse  to  write  some- 
thvftg  which  might  be  published  weekly,  but  what 
it  was  they  knew  not    By  Wilford  he  had  been 
before  employed  to  write  "  A  preface  to  Sir 
Wiiliam  Dawes's  Works ;"  but  "  had  taken  um- 
brage at  Wilford's  palming  upon  the  world  a 
Set  of  Prayers,  all  taken  from  other  authors, 
merely  to  lengthen  out  sir  William's  Duties  of 
the  closet,  and  make  the  third  volume  swell. 
£dlin  "  he  knew  of  old,  as  the  merest  Marplot 
that  ever  took  the  publication  of  any  work  in 
hand."  This  precious  pair  appointed  Stackhouse 
to  meet  them  at  the  Castle  tavern,*  Paternoster- 
row.  "  Edlin  was  for  reviving  his  ibmutn  If  t<ory; 
and,  with  heavy  imprecations  on  Dr.  Bundy, 
maintained,  that  a  little  brushing  up,  i.  e.  in- 
fusing some  life  and  spirit  intoOzell's  dull  style, 
the  thing  would  still  do  in  a  weekly  manner." 
Wilford  would  by  no  means  come  into  that  de- 
sign.   His  talk  ran  chiefly  on  Devotional  Tracts 
and  Family  Directors.  To  compromise  the  matter, 
Mr.  Stackhouse  proposed  A  Neto  History  of  the 
■Bible  i  there  being  nothing  of  that  kind  consi- 
derable in  the  English  language,  and  his  own 
studies  for  some  years,  whilst  writing  his  Body 
of  Divinity,  having  qualified  him  for  such  a  work. 
Proposals   were  accordingly  drawn  up  ;  but  a 
disagreement  happening  between  Wilfordt  and 
Edlin,  Wilford  g^ve  up  the  undertaking  ;  and 
Mr.  Stackhouse  was  left,  much  against  his  will, 
in  the  power  of  Edlin ;  who  "  had  printed  pro- 
posals ;  got  credit  of  paper ;  brushed  up  his  old 
battered  letter  ;  picked  up  a  poor  compositor  or 
two ;  sent  [to  Finchley]  a  few  curious  books,  and 
began  to  be  very  clamorous  for  copy."     Mr.  S. 
had  engaged  to  supply  three  sheets  a  week,  pro- 
vided he  were  allowed  to  furnish  forty  or  fifty 
sheets  before  any  part  of  it  was  published.    He 
accordingly  set  to  work,  and  completed  the  In- 
troduction.   But  Edlin  was  impatient  to  begin; 
and  "  what  mercy,"  says  Stackhouse,  "  he  in- 
tended to  have  of  his  poor  author,  appeared  in 
the  very  first  sheet  he  sent  me  to  correct,  which 
was  very  near  a  whole  page  above  the  standard 
stipulation ;  insomuch  that,  had  I  submitted  to 
this  encroachment,  I  had  lost,  on  the  impression 
of  the  whole  book,  between  £40  and  £50  copy 
money."  This  imposition  led  to  a  quarrel,  which 
was  compromised  by  Edlin's  giving  ten  copies  of 
the  book,  in  consideration  of  the  supernumerary 
lines,  "  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Stackhouse  to  some 
bishops  whoTiad  thought  favourably  of  some  of 
his  other  writings."    After  the  reconciliation, 
Edlin  sent  an  instrument  to  be  signed,  binding 


*  Itiraathecnstomofbook9eneia,fbrB7er7loi)Kp«rio<l. 
to  make  all  their  bargalnfi  at  a  tavern. 

t  MemoriaU  of  Eminent  Pervnu  waa  published  by  John 
TVUford,  in  montbl]r  aamber. 


Stackhouse,  his  heirs,  &e.  in  a  penalty  of  £50  to 
write  well,  and  finish  the  History  of  ike  Bible  tot 
him.  But  this  Stackhouse  resolutely  declined. 
For  compiling  the  introduction,  few  books  of  any 
consequence  had  been  wanted  ;  but  for  the  His- 
tory itself  Mr.  Stackhouse  required  the  ablest 
eommentators  upon  the  whole,  and  recoiseilers 
and  critics  upon  different  texts  of  acriptuie ;  bat 
could  obtain  fiom  his  employer  none  bnt  bishop 
Patrick ;  Edlin  suggesting,  "  that  the  chief  of  bis 
subscribers  lived  in  Southwark,  Wapping  and 
Ratcliffe  Highway  ;  thsit  they  bad  no  notion  of 
critics  and  commentators  ;  that  the  work  should 
be  adapted  to  their  capacity,  and  therefore  the 
less  learning  in  it  the  better."  When  the  introdue- 
tioti  was  finished  (of  which  two  manbers  were 
published  without  acquainting  the  author)  the 
breach  became  incurable.  No  copy  was  ready 
of  the  History  ;  and  Stackhouse  was  informed, 
that,  if  be  did  not  care  to  write  for  Edlin,  he  had 
found  out  another  that  would.  With  some  diffi- 
culty, tivelve  guineas  were  obtained  £ir  the  twelve 
sheets  of  introduction  ;  Edlin  engaged  another 
author ;  and  Stackhouse,  who  was  happy  to  es- 
cape out  of  the  trammels  of  a  tyrant,  engaged  to 
pursue  his  History  nnder  the  more  auspicions 
patronage  of  Mr.  Batley*  and  Mr.  Cax,f  book- 
sellers of  reputation ;  and  the  work  was  accord- 
ingly completed  in  two  folio  volumes,  which 
afterwards  successively  passed  throuriinuineioas 
editions.  The  main  purport  of  Mr.  Stackbonse^ 
address  to  Edlin  is,  to  shew  on  whose  side  the 
infraction  of  the  <f;ranR«n(lay4:  Mr.Stackhouse 
deserved  well  of  literature — and  had  a  hard,  fate 
as  to  worldly,  matters,  as  a  small  vicarage  was  his 
only  church  perferment.  In  1733  be  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Benham  Valence,  alias 
Beenham,  in  Berkiuiire,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church,  as  appears  by  a  neat  tablet,  whidi 
preserves  his  memory. 

1762,  Oct.  21.  The  Grav's  Inn  Journal,  No.  1. 
These  essays  were  the  production  of  Arthur  Mur- 
phy, esq.  nnder  the  assumed  name  of  Charles 
Kanger,  esq.  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator, 
introduces  himself  as  the  member  of  a  "  club  of 
originals,"  yet  without  making  much  use  of  this 
fictitious  assemblage.  It  was  continued  weekly, 
for  two  years,  and  each  paper  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  first  containing  an  essay  on  some  mis- 
cellaneous subject ;  and  the  second,  nnder  the 
appellation  of  True  Intelligence,  including  many 
ironical  and  humorous  strictures  on  the  various 
occurrences  of  human  life.  In  humour,  inven- 
tion, and  variety,  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal  is  often 
superior  to  the  cotemporary  papers  of  Hill  and 
Fielding. 

1752,  Nov.  The  Scourge,  by  Oxymel  Busby, 
esq.  folio,  a  periodical  paper,  published  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  3d. 
each  number. 

1752,  Dec.  I  The  Public  Advertiser,  No.  I. 

*  Jeremy  Batler,  boolueller.  In  Paternoster-row,  died 
September  ll.  1737. 

t  Tbomas  Cox,  an  eminent  bookseller  and  exchange 
broker,  died  February  3,  I7S4. 

t  See  Nichola'a  Latrmy  Jnecdatm,  vol.  ii,  pp.  4S3-S9. 
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1753,  Jan.  4.  Tht  World,  No.  I.  This  paper 
ras  continned  weeklvi  on  Thursday,  for  four 
ears,  and  terminated  on  Thursday,  December 
10,  1766,  with  tvo  hundred  and  nine  number, 
.nd  a  World  Extraordinary,  written  by  Horace 
Valpole.  Of  each  essay  2,500  were  printed,  and 
ometimes  even  a  greater  number  was  demanded. 
!t  was  projected  by  Edward  Moore,*  author  of 
he  Gametter,  a  tragfedy,  assisted  by  lord  Ches- 
erfield  and  about  thirty  eminent  literary  names. 
[t  assumed  all  the  variety  of  the  Spectator,  being 
vise  or  witty,  grave  or  gay,  sentimental,  literary, 
>r  humorous,  as  the  subject  required.  It  was 
Iso,  in  another  respect,  like  the  Spectator  ;  for 
kir.  Mooie,  like  sir  Richard  Steele,  was  lost  in 
he  splendour  of  his  auxiliaries. 

1753.  The  British  Museum  established  by 
ict  of  parliament.  This  national  collection  of 
mtiquities,  books,  and  natural  curiosities,  is 
>ne  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in 
Burope.  It  was  founded  in  consequence  of  the 
vill  of  sir  Hans  Sloane.f  who  left  to  the  nation  his 
nuseum  (which  he  declared  in  that  instrument 
lad  cost  him  upwards  of  £50,000,^  on  condition 
hat  parliament  paid  £20,000  to  nis  executors, 
md  purchased  a  house  sufficiently  commodious 
or  it  This  proposal  was  readily  adopted: 
«veral  other  valuable  collections  were  united  to 
hat  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  whole  establisb- 
nent  completed  for  the  sum  of  £86,000,  which 
was  raised  by  way  of  lottery .{  The  additions  to 
he  Sloanean  museum  comprise,  the  Cottonian 
ibrary,  given  by  sir  Robert  Cotton  to  the  pub- 
ic ;  major  Edwards's  library  of  printed  books ; 
he  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts ;  sirWil- 
iam  Hamilton's  invaluable  collection  of  Greek 
rases;  the  Townleian  collection  of  antique 
narbles ;  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  marquis  of 
Lansdowne ;  the  Elgin  marbles  from  Atnens ; 
Dr.  Bumey's  classic^  library ;  and  various  other 
toUections.  George  II.  gave  the  whole  of 
he  library  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts, 
vhich  had  been  gradually  collected  by  our  kings 
Tom  Henry  YII.  to  William  III.  George  III. 
j^ave  a  numerous  collection  of  pamphlets,  pab> 


*  Edward  Moore  was  the  aon  of  a  dissenting  minister  at 
UKngdon,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  was  bom  March  39, 
1711.  He  was  some  yean  engaged  as  a  linen  di^>er,  bat 
-elinqnisbed  trade  for  employment  more  congenial  to  Us 
stents  and  Inclinations.  In  1744  he  jtrodnceiii  his  Failet 
'OT  the  Female  Set,  which  have  been  allowed  a  tank  only 
lecond  to  those  of  Gay.  From  this  period  his  progress  as 
in  author  was  undevlatlng;  and  as  a  poet,  a  dramatist, 
md  an  essayist,  he  continoed  through  life  to  amnse  and 
Astruct  society.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that.when 
he  World  was  published  In  votmnes,  Mr.  Moore  actually 
lied  whilst  the  last  number,  which  details  the  imaginary 
leath  of  the  author,  was  passing  through  the  press.  He 
lied  Feb.  as,  1 757. 

t  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  hart,  was  an  eminent  physician  and 
latnrallst,  bom  at  Killlleagh,  In  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Vprll  16,  IMIO,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  Jan.  11,  1751.  He 
ras  the  first  in  England  who  Introdoced  Into  general 
iractice  the  use  of  bark,  not  only  In  fevers,  but  in  a  va- 
riety of  other  distempen,  particnlaiiy  in  nervous  dlsor- 
lers.  In  mortUcations,  and  in  violent  hemorrhages.  He 
^nblishedthe  Katural  Hittory  of  Jamaiea,  two  vols.  f(dio. 

i  The  (Dllowlng  sums  were  voted  by  Parliament :  te 
the  Townley  statues  j«iO,ooo ;  Lansdowne  Maaoacripia, 
€4095;  GrevUle  Blinerals  j;8,200;  Elgin  Marbles  SSOMI 
Bumey's  Library  istoo.  To  print  the  Codex  Alexandiinas 
;e2,ooo. 


lished  in  the  faiterval  between  1640  and  1760.* 
That  monarch  also  contributed  the  two  finest 
mummies  in  Europe;  a  sum  of  money,  arising 
from  lottery  tickets,  which  bebnged  to  his  tojU- 
predecessors,  amounting  to  £1,123 ;  a  compute 
set  of  the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons; 
a  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities 
sent  to  him,  in  1796,  by  Mr.  Menzies,  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  America ;  and  several  single 
books  of  great  value  and  utility.  In  1803,  ue 
government  deposited  in  this  building  many 
Egyptian  antiquities,  which  were  acquired  from 
the  French  by  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  in 
1802.  In  1^24,  a  most  valuable  and  extensive 
library,  formed  under  the  direction  of  George 
III.,  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  George 
IV.,  and  is  deposited  in  a  splendid  apartment 
built  purposely  to  contain  it  R.  P.  Knight 
gave  5,206  valuable  Greek  coins  to  the  British 
museum.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Carr,  35  ancient 
pictures.  And  —  White,  Esq.  £30,000  to  build 
a  library  room.  Numerous  collections  have  been 
added,  at  different  times,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
museum,  which  is  situated  in  Great  Russdl- 
street,  Bloomsbury. 

The  Synopiit  of  the  Contentt  of  the  Britiih 
Muteum,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Royal  Library : — "  In  this  spacious  and  splendid 
room  is  deposited  the  library  formed  by  nis  late 
majesty  king  George  III.  which  embraces  the 
most  extensive  and  important  collection  of  books 
ever  brought  together  by  any  sovereign  of  the 
British  empire,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country : 
and  this,  not  confined  to  publications  connected 
with  some  paiticnlar  class  of  literature,  but  em- 
bracing every  species  of  knowledge.  The 
volumes  moreover  are,  in  general,  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  in  very  frequent  instances 
of  the  most  superb  description,  being  vellum  or 
large  paper  copies ;  the  whole  forming  a  monu- 
ment worthy  the  judgment,  the  taste,  and  the 
liberal  mind  of  the  royal  founder,  and  also  of 
the  unparalleled  munificence  of  his  majesty 
king  George  lY.,  who  bv  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  late  lord  Liverpool,  presented 
this  library  to  the  British  nation. 

"PoeWan,  Brighton,  Jan.  15,  ISSS. 
"  Dear  Lord  liverpool, 

"  Tlie  King,  my  late  revered  and  excellent  father,  having 
fbrmed,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  a  most  valuable  and 
extensive  Ubraiy,  I  have  resolved  to  present  this  coUec- 
tion  to  the  British  nation. 

"ymilst  1  have  the  satisfaction  by  this  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  lltorature  of  my  country,  I  also  feel  that  I  am 
paying  a  Just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  parent,  whose 
life  was  adorned  with  every  public  and  private  virtue. 

"  I  desire  to  add,  that  I  have  great  pleasure,  my  Lord, 
in  making  this  onmrnnnlcatlon  thioagh  you. 

'■  Bclieva  m«,  with  great  regard, 

«  Yoor  sincere  friend, 

"O.R. 

"  Tike  Karl  ^  LIverpoot,  K.  O.  ire.  ^.*' 

-  The  books  are  systematically  arranged  in  304 
presses,  according  to  subjects,  as  correctly  as 
could  be  aocom]Mished  in  placing  them  acond- 

•  See  page  364  ante. 
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ing  to  their  Rizes  upon  their  appropriate  shelves, 
amounting  to  full  260,000  Toiumes  in  number. 

1763.  bied,  Andrew  Joseph  Pamckodcke, 
a  celebrated  bookseller  of  Lisle,  where  he  was 
bora  in  the  year  1700.  He  was  a  person  of  very 
considerable  learning  and  talent,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  worfas  on  subjects  of  philosophy, 
history,  and  belles  letties. 

1763,  Sept.  14.  The  case  of  Samuel  Richard- 
son, of  London,  printer,  on  the  invasion  of  his 
properW  in  the  Hittoiy  of  Sir  Charlei  Cfrandi- 
$on,  before  publication,  by  certain  bookseUers  in 
Dublin.  Mr.  Richardson  had  intended  to  send 
the  volumes  of  Sir  Charlei  Granditon,  as  he 
did  those  of  7%«  Hiitory  of  Clariua  Harlowe, 
to  be  printed  in  Ireland,  before  he  published 
them  himself  in  London.  Accordingly,  when 
he  had  printed  off  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
work,  as  would  have  constantly  employed  the 
press  to  which  he  purposed  to  consign  them,  he 
sent  over  twelve  sheets  of  the  first  volume  to  Mr. 
Oeorge  Faulkener ;  intendioK  to  follow  it  with 
the  rest,  as  opportunity  offerM.  He  had  heard 
an  Irish  bookseller  boast,  some  yeans  ago,  that 
he  could  procure,  from  any  printing-office  in 
London,  sheets  of  any  book  printing  in  it,  while 
it  was  going  on,  and  1>efore  publication ;  and  Mr. 
Faulkner  cautioning  htm  on  this  subject  with 
regard  to  this  work,  he  took  particular  care  to 
prevent,  as  he  hoped,  the  effects  of  such  an 
ui&motts  corruption,  as  it  must  be  called,  since 
it  could  not  be  done  but  by  bribing  the  journey- 
men or  servants  of  the  London  printers.  He 
gave  a  strict  charge,  before  he  put  the  piece  to 

giess,  to  all  his  workmen  and  servants,  as  well 
1  print  (that  it  might  the  stioneer  impress  them,) 
as  by  word  of  monu,  to  be  on  thor  guard  against 
any  out-door  attacks.  This  was  the  substance  of 
the  printed  caution  which  he  gave  to  his  work- 
men on  this  occasion :  "A  bookseller  of  Dublin 
has  assured  me,  that  he  could  get  the  sheets  of 
any  book  from  any  printing-house  in  London, 
beiore  publication.  I  hope  1  may  depend  upon 
the  care  and  circumspection  of  my  friends,  com- 

rmtors  and  pressmen,  that  no  sheets  of  the  piece 
am  now  putting  to  press  be  carried  out  of  the 
house;  nor  any  notice  taken  of  its  beii^  at 
pi«s.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  me.  Let 
no  stranger  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  work- 
rooms. Once  more,  I  hope  I  may  rely  on  the 
integrity  and  care  of  all  my  workmen — And  let 
all  we  proofs,  revises,  &c.  be  given  to  Mr.  Tew- 
ley  [his  foreman]  to  take  care  of."  He  had  no 
reason  to  distrust  their  assurances ;  most  of  them 
being  persons  of  experienced  honesty ;  and  was 
pleased  with  their  declared  abhorrence  of  so  vile 
a  treachery,  and  of  all  those  who  should  attempt 
to  corrupt  them.  Yet,  to  be  still  more  secure,  as 
he  thought,  he  ordered  the  sheets,  as  they  were 

Erinted  off,  to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  ware- 
ouse;  the  care  of  which  was  entrusted  to  one, 
on  whom  he  had  laid  such  obligations,  as,  if  he 
is  guilty,  has  made  his  perfidy  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  nature. — Peter  Bishop,  whose  business 
was  to  read  proofs  to  the  corrector,  and  to  em- 
ploy his  leisure  boors  in  the  warehouses;  and 


who  (and  no  other -person)  being  catiusted  mvk 
the  sheets  of  Sir  Charla  €lram£»m,as  wroogkt 
off;  and  to  lay  by  three  sheets  of  eadi  of  ikt 
twelves  edition,  and  one  of  the  octaTo,  for  Mr. 
Richardson's  sole  use,  had  an  oppoitDaity  fihic'b 
no  other  man,  however  inclined,  could  have,  w 
perpetrate  this  baseness.    Mr.  Richardson,   os 
suspicions  too  well-grounded,  dismissed  Bisbay 
from  his  service ;  and  after  he  was  gone,  harinc 
reason  to  suspect  Thomas  Killingbeck,  one  of  the 
compositors,  as  the  confederate  of  Bidiop,  mai 
by  whose  means,  he  having  worked  in  Irdaad,  i: 
was  easy  for  him  to  manage   this   piece  of 
treachery;   and  Killingbeck,    on   examinatkra, 
gave  him  cause  to  strengthen  his  snspicians;  vc( 
asserting  his  innocence,  he  proposed  to  him  the 
said  Killingbeck  to  draw  up  himself  such  kb 
affidavit  as  he  could  safely  take,' to  excnlpatc 
himself.     Killingbeck  made  poor  excnses  aai 
pitetences ;  but,  at  last,  took  till  the  next  hkib- 
ing  to  draw  it  up.    The  next  morning  he  toU 
Mr.  BJchardson,  that  he  was  advised  not  to  inm 
up  such  an  affidavit;  and  gave  such  evasiTc 
reasons,  as  induced  every  body  to  believe  fans 
guilty.    Upon  this,  Mr.  Richardson  disrhaiyc 
him  from  nis  service.    He  left  his  bouse,  ps- 
tending,  he  would  draw  up  something,  as  he 
desired;  but  never  since  came  near  it ;  and  v 
now  applying  for  work  elsewhere.    Since  wiitin; 
the  above,  Mr.  Richardson  has  received  a  leoo 
from  Bishop,  on  occasion  uf  some  fnend  of  Ins 
advising  him  to  an  ample  confession;  and  is 
depend  on  that  forgiving  temper  which  he  bx! 
beiore  experienced;   in  which,     ■m«mg  otto 
avowals  of  his  innocence,  he  thus  expresses  Ux- 
self :  "  I  never  gave  Mr.  K.  one  sheet  of  Grmti- 
son;  and  he  must  have  stole  them  out  of  ik 
warehouse ;  for,  upon  recollection,  the  key  of  tk 
bridge  warehouse  [in  which  were  the  first  in 
volumes],  for  the  conveniency  of  Arthur  [tie 
principal  warehouse   keeper],    who  keeps  lii 
clothes  there,  hung  upon  a  i^,  in  the  one  ptir 
of  stain  warehouse ;  and  any  person  putting  bis 
arm  through  an  opening  in  the  wainscot,  asi 
standing  on  the  stairs,  may  easilj  reach  it  [> 
great  negligence,  at  least,  in  Bishop,  after  sa^ 
warning,  and  repeated  caution];  and  'tis  net 
imposable  but  Mr.  K.  might  see  me  tsJ^  tk 
key  firom  thence,  and  make  use  of  it  at  a  piope 
opportunity.     If   he  proves  to  be  the  villjii 
(aads  Bishop),  as  I  have  great  reason  to  think  k 
will,  by  refusing  to  take  an  oath,  I  hope  profwr 
caie  will  be  taken  to  hinder  his  escape,  ace."— 
If  Bishop  should  be  innocent  (against  otho 
presumptions,  from  which  he  will  hardly  be  abk 
to  clear  himself)  it  cannot  but  be  observed,  thai 
the  cause  given  to  suspect  unguilty  persons  is 
not  one  of  the  least  mischiefs  that  attend  tk 
baseness  of  such  cruel  and  clandestine  invadeis. 
Having  three  printing-houses,  he  had  then 
composed  and  wrought,  by  different  workmen, 
and  at  his  different  houses ;  and  took  such  other ' 
precautions,  that  the  person  to  whose  trust  he 
committed  them,   being  frequently  questioDed 
by  him  as  to  the  safety  of  the  work  £ram  pirates, 
as  ftequently  assured  him,  that  it  was  impossibk 
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le  copy  of  any  complete  Tolume  could  be  come 
t,  were  there  peisons  in  his  house  capable  of 
eing  corrupt^  to  attempt  so  vile  a  robbery. 
Hiat  then  must  be  his  surprise  when  intelli- 
ence  -was  sent  him  from  Dublin,  that  copies  of 
considerable  part  of  his  work  had  been  ob- 
lined  by  three  different  persons  in  that  city; 
nd  that  the  sheets  were  actually  in  the  press  ? 
'he  honest  men  published  their  own  names,  in 
bree  different  title-pages,  stuck  up  in  Dublin, 
1  the  following  vioraa :  "  Dublin,  Aug.  4,  1753. 
jpeedily  will  be  published.  The  Hiitory  of  Sir 
fharlet  Granduon.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  pub- 
shed  from  the  Originals,  by  the  Editor  of 
^amela  and  Clariisa.  In  seven  volumes.  Dub- 
n :  printed  by  and  for  Henry  Saunders,  at  the 
omer  of  Christ  Chnrch-lane."  The  second: 
Aug.  4th,  1763.  In  the  press,  The  Hutory  o/ 
\ir  Charla  Granditon"  (as  m  the  other.)  "Dub- 
in  :  printed  by  John  Exshaw,  on  Cork  Hill." 
The  third:  "Dublin,  Aug.  4th,  1753.  In  the 
iiess,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  7^  Hil- 
ary of  Sir  Charlt*  Cfranditon,"  (as  in  the  two 
ithers.)  "  London :  printed  for  S.  Richardson :" 
vile  artifice  !]  "  Dublin :  Reprinted  for  Peter 
Wilson,  in  Dame-street."  The  editor  had  con- 
incing  proofs  given  him,  that  one  of  these  men 
lad  procured  a  copy  of  a  considerable  part  of 
he  work  in  octavo;  another  in  duodecimo;  and 
hat  they  were  proceeding  to  print  it  at  several 
)resse8.  Terms  having  been  agreed  upon  between 
Vf  r.  G.  Faulkner  and  the  editor,  in  consideration 
>f  the  preference  to  be  given  him  (one  of  which 
■elated  to  the  time  of  publishing  the  Dublin 
idition,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  ap- 
jetnauce  of  the  London  one)  Mr.  Faulkner,  m 
Consequence  of  the  successful  corruption,  signi- 
ied  to  the  editor,  that  it  was  needless  to  send 
lim  any  more  than  the  twelve  sheets  he  had  sent 
Aim ;  and  that  he  had  obtained  a  fourth  share  of 
these  honourable  confederates :  but  that  (to  pro- 
sure  this  grace,  as  is  supposed)  be  had  been 
compelled,  as  he  calls  it,  to  deliver  up  to  them, 
to  print  by,  the  copy  of  the  twelve  sheets  afore- 
»ia,  which  had  some  few  corrections  in  them, 
nhich  occurred  on  a  last  rerisal ;  but  which  are 
sf  no  moment  with  regard  to  the  history;  though 
possibly  this  viorthy  confederacy  may  make  use 
of  those  few  corrections  in  those  twelve  sheets, 
in  order  to  recommend  their  surreptitious  edition 
as  preferable  to  that  of  the  propnetor.  Of  what 
will  not  men  be  capable,  who  can  corrupt  the 
servants  of  another  man  to  betray  and  rob  their 
master?  The  editor,  who  had  also  great  reason 
to  compliun  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  in  his 
Pamela,  on  botli  sides  the  water,  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  never  was  work  more  the  property  of 
any  man  than  this  is  his.  The  copy  never  was 
in  any  other  hand :  he  borrows  not  from  any 
other  author :  the  paper,  the  printing,  entirely  at 
bis  own  expense,  to  a  very  large  amount;  re- 
turns of  which  he  cannot  see  in  several  months: 
yet  not  troubling  any  of  his  friends  to  lessen  his 
risque  by  a  subscription:  the  work  thus  im- 
morally invaded,  is  a  moral  work:  he  has  never 
hurt  any  man ;  nor  offended  these :  they  would 


have  had  benefits  from  the  sale,  which  the  editor 
could  not  have,  being  not  a  bookseller ;  and  he 
always  making  full  and  handsome  allowances  to 
booksellers.  But  nothing  less,  it  seems,  would 
content  these  men,  than  an  attempt  to  possess 
themselves  of  his  whole  property,  without  notice, 
leave,  condition,  or  offer  at  condition;  and  they 
are  hastening  the  work  at  several  presses,  pcesibly 
with  a  view  to  publish  their  piratical  edition 
before  the  lawful  proprietor  can  publish  his. 
And  who  can  say,  that  if  they  can  get  it  out 
before  him,  they  wUl  not  advertise,  that  his  is  a 
piracT  upon  theirs  P  Yet  these  men  biow,  that 
they  have  obtained  the  parts  of  the  work  they 
are  possessed  of  at  the  price  of  making  no  leas 
than  forty  workmen,  in  the  editor's  house,  un- 
easy, and  some  of  them  suspected :  of  making 
an  innocent  man  unsafe  in  his  own  house :  tn 
dishonouring  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  employ- 
ers (who,  probably,  may  not  choose  to  trust  their 
property  m  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  cannot 
secure  his  own  from  intestine  traitors):  and  the 
baseness;  and  whom,  in  that  case,  no  other 
master  will  care  to  employ.  These,  among 
others  that  might  be  enumerated,  are  the  mis- 
chiefs to  which  this  vile  and  rapacious  act  of 
clandestine  wickedness  will  subject  an  innocent 
man.  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Richard- 
son has  been  acquainted,  that  his  work  is  now 
printing  at  four  several  printing-houses,  in  Dub- 
lin, for  the  benefit  of  the  confeoeracy ;  viz.  two 
volumes  at  Mrs.  Reiley's ;  one  at  Mr.  William- 
son's ;  one  at  Mr.  Powell's ;  one  at  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch's;  and  that  they  hope  at  Mrs.  Reiley's  to 
get  another  volume  to  print;  and  are  driving 
on  to  finish  their  two  volumes  for  that  purpose. 
The  work  will  make  seven  volumes  in  twelves ; 
six  in  octavo;  and  he .  apprehends,  from  the 
quantity  he  himself  had  printed  when  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  that  the  confederacy  have  got 
possession  of  five  entire  volumes,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sixth,  and  of  several  sheets  of  the 
seventh  and  last;  but  the  work  being  stopped 
when  the  wickedness  was  known,  they  cannot 
have  the  better  half  of  the  concluding  volume. 
He  is  further  assured,  that  these  worthy  men  are 
in  treaty  with  booksellers  in  Scotland,  for  their 
printing  his  work  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  copies  that  they  are  to  furnish ; 
and  also,  that  they  purpose  to  send  a  copy  to 
France,  to  be  translated  there  before  publication ; 
no  doubt  for  pecuniary  consideiations ;  and  in 
order  to  propagate,  to  the  utmost,  the  injury  done 
to  one,  who  never  did  any  to  them ;  and  who, 
till  this  proceeding,  he  blesses  God,  knew  not 
that  there  were  such  men  in  the  world ;  at  least, 
among  those  who  could  look  out  in  broad  and 
open  day.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  Irish 
booksellers  to  make  a  scramble  among  themselves 
who  should  first  entitle  himself  to  the  reprinting 
of  a  new  English  book;  and  happy  was  he, 
who  could  get  his  agents  in  England  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  a  supposed  saleable  piece,  as  soon 
as  it  was  printed,  and  ready  to  be  published. 
This  kind  of  property  was  never  contested 
with  them   by  authors  in  England ;  and-  it  was 
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agreed  among  themaelres  (that  is,  among  the 
Iiish  bookaellen  and  printeis)  to  be  a  sufficient 
title;  though  bow  ana  then  a  tluark  was  found, 
who  preyed  on  his  own  kind;  as  the  newspapers 
of  Dublin  hare  testified.  But  the  present  case 
will  show  to  what  a  height  of  baseness  such  an 
undisputed  licence  is  amred.  After  all,  if  there 
is  no  law  to  right  the  editor  and  sole  proprietor 
of  this  new  work  {new  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,)  he  must  acquiesce ;  but  with  this  hope, 
that,  from  so  flagrant  an  attempt,  that  a  law  may 
one  day  be  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
to  authors  the  benefit  of  their  own  labours:  nor 
does  he  wish,  that  even  these  invaders  of  his 
property  in  Ireland  may  be  excluded  from  the 
boaefit  of  it,  in  the  property  of  any  of  the  works 
to  which  they  are,  or  shall  be,  fairly  and  lawfully 
entitled.  At  present,  the  English  writers  may  be 
said,  from  the  attempts  and  practices  of  the 
Irish  booksellers  and  printers,  to  live  in  an  age 
of  HJerto,  but  not  of  property. 

N.B.  This  is  not  a  contention  between  book- 
sellers of  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  a  duubt- 
fiil  property ;  but  between  a  lawful  proprietor  of 
a  new  and  moral  work — and 
Let  Messieurs  Wilson,  Exshaw,  and  Saunders, 
reflecting  upon  the  steps  they  have  taken,  and 
making  the  case  their  own  (for  they  no  doubt 
have  servant8)^fill  up  the  blank. 

1753,  iVoo.7.  The  Adeenturer.  This  admired 
paper  was  the  production  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth.* 
It  IS  adorned  with  many  eastern  tales,  and  some 
valuable  critical  communications.  It  wasprinted 
on  a  folio  sheet,  for  J.  Payne,  at  Pope's  Head,  in 
Paternoster-row  ;  appeared  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  and  closed  with  No.l40,  signed  by  Dr. 


•  JohnHawkestrorthvuboniln  the7etrl719i  heina 
Intrnded  for  the  prafeaalon  of  the  law,  and  placed  with 
Mr.  Harwood,  an  attorney  in  the  Ponltrr.  Soon  disput- 
ed with  the  emidojrment,  he  deserted  it  for  the  more  pre- 
caiioaa,  thoiqfh  more  pleasing:,  oceupntton  of  liteiatore. 
At  the  tee  of  twenty -flve  he  had  obtained  no  small  repn- 
tatton  as  a  literary  cliaracter,  for  at  this  period,  namely. 
In  the  year  1744,  he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the 
OaUleman''  Uagaxme  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  com- 
pUement  of  the  pariiamentaxy  debates ;  then  deemed  a 
very  important  part  of  that  liiterestin^  miscellany.  He 
was  for  four  years,  also,  9l  poetical  contributor  under  the 
signature  of  GreviUe.  The  success  of  the  Rambler  as 
■oon  as  it  was  collected  Into  volumes,  the  admiration 
which  he  was  Icnown  toenteitaln  of  pursuingtheiootsteps 
of  Johnson,  induced  him  to  prr^ect  and  commence  a  peri- 
odical paper  under  the  title  of  the  Adveniurert  which  rose 
under  his  fostering  cate,  and  he  need  not  fear  a  compa- 
rison with  the  Rambler  and  Spectator.  Dr.  Herring  being 
highly  pleased  with  the  instructive  tendency  of  the  Adven- 
turer, conferred  upon  its  author  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Lav.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  these 
essays,  held  out  strong  inducements  to  the  prosecutions 
of  ms  literary  career;  and  in  the  year  17S6,  at  the  request 
of  Garrick,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  and  pro- 
duced Zjmri,  an  oratorio,  and  other  pieces,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  had  he  pursued  dramatic  com- 
position, he  might  have  attained  to  distinguished  ex- 
cellence as  ft  disciple  of  Melpomene.  In  April,  1765,  he 
nndeitook  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Oentteman^e  Ma- 
gazine, a  department  which  he  filled  with  great  ability 
until  tile  year  177a.  Id  1765  he  presented  to  the  public 
a  levised  editiou  of  Swift*M  works,  in  13  vols.  8vo.  ac- 
companied by  explanatory  notes,  and  a  Life  0/  Svi/l. 
of  which  Johnson  speaks  in  very  liberal  terms.  The  ce- 
lebrity which  Dr.Hftwkesworth  had  now  attained,as  a  lite- 
rary character,  was  aided  by  the  friendship  of  Garrick,  who 
recommended  him  to  lord  Sandwicb,who  was  the  means  of 
procuring  for  liim  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive engagements  that  has  Iseen  recorded  in  the  annals  of 


Hawkesworth  as  editor.  The  price  of  eaoh  essay 
was  twopence,  and  its  sale  in  separate  papeis 
was  very  extensive.  Dr.  Johnson  contributed 
twen^-nine  numbers  to  the  AdveiUwrer,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  T  ;  and  liie  sum 
that  he  received  for  their  composition,  which  was 
two  guineas  per  paper,  he  presented  to  Dr.  R. 
Bathnrst,  who  is  supposed  to  have  acted  as  his 
amanuensis  on  the  occasion. 

1753.  ThePmtettor.  By  James  Ralph. 

1753,  Nov.  8.  Died,  Samu£l  Ashdbst,  an 
eminent  stationer  in  Fatemoster-row. 
'  1754,  Jon.  10.  Died,  Edwabd  Cave,  projec- 
tor and  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman't  Magazine. 
The  cunosity  of  the  public  seems  to  demand  a 
history  of  every  man  who  has,  by  whatever 
means,  risen  to  eminence ;  and  few  lives  would 
have  more  readers  than  that  of  the  compiler  of 
this  miscellany,  if  all  those  who  received  im- 
provement or  entertainment  from  liim  should 
retain  so  much  kindness  for  their  benefactor  as 
to  inquire  after  his  conduct  and  character.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  has  subsisted  so 
many  years,  and  which  still  continue  to  enjoy 
the  Btvour  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literaiy 
history  has  upon  recoia. 

Edward  Cave,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
bom  at  Newton,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  29l]i 
of  February,  lfi91.  His  father  (Joseph  Cave) 
was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of 
Cave's-in-the-Hole,  a  lone  house,  on  the  Street- 
road,  in  the  same  county,  which  took  ite  name 
from  the  occupier ;  but  having  concurred  wilii 
his  elder  brother  in  cutting  on  the  entail  of  a 
small  hereditary  estate,  by  which  act  it  was  lost 
from  the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  the 
trade  of  shoe-making,  in  Rugby.  He  lived  to 
a  great  age;  and  was,  in  his  latter  years,  sup- 
ported by  his  son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Cave,  continues  bis 
biographer,  that,  having  a  disposition  to  literaiy 
attainments,  he  was  not  precluded  by  thepovotj 
of  his  parents  from  opportunities  of  cultivating 


literature.  The  anxiety  of  the  pnUtc  to  be  acqnanted  wfth 
the  events  which  had  befldlen  Vtx  navigator  of  the  southoii 
hemlspheie,  at  the  commencement  of  the  precent  reign, 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  return  of  Ueutenant  Cook 
from  bis  firat  voyage  round  the  gloix,  in  May,  1771 :  awl 
Government  in  the  following  year  entrusted  to  HairkK- 
worth  the  task  of  gratifying  tiie  general  curiosity.  A  fer 
attempts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  made,  thorugfa  with 
little  success,  ta  anticipate  the  authenticatied  namtlTe; 
which  came  forth  so  eariy  as  I77S,  under  the  fbUnwine 
title ;  —iln  Account  of  the  Vopaget  undertaken  if  the  Oroa 
of  his  preeeni  Majetty  for  making  DiteoeerieM  in  th^ 
Southern  Hemisphere,  ^e.  Drawn  up  from  the  Jomimais 
ahlch  were  kept  ig  the  several  Commandert,  attd  fivm  t^ 
Papers  of  Joseph  Banks,  Esq.  By  John  Hawkesworth. 
LL.D.  Illustrated  with  cuts,  and  a  great  variety  of  chaits 
and  maps  relative  to  countries  now  first  disooveiTd.  or 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  known.  4to.  3  vols.  In  order 
that  a  work  which  might  properly  be  termed  nations* 
should  appear  with  every  requisite  iUnstratiOD,  goveiD- 
ment  withheld  no  necessary  expense.  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
bad  the  princely  remuneration  of  six  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  the  charts,  engravings,  and  mape,  were  executed  in 
a  very  splendid,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  a  veiy 
correct  manner.  The  llrst  volume  includes  the  Journals  of 
Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  and  the  second  and  third  are 
occupied  by  the  still  more  interesting  voyace  of  Co<A.  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  died  )(ovember  16,  1773- 
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his  fitcnhies.  The  atshoal  of  Rugby,  in  whicli 
he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  foundation,  a  right 
to  be  instructed,  was  then  in  high  reputation, 
under  the  rer.  Mr.  Holyocl,  to  whose  caie  most 
of  the  neighbouring  families,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  entrusted  their  sons.  He  had  judgment 
to  discover,  and  for  some  time  generosity  to 
encourage,  the  genius  of  young  Cave ;  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  quick  progress  in  the 
school,  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to  breed 
him  for  the  university,  and  recommend  him  as  a 
servitor  to  some  of  his  scholars  of  high  rank. 
But  prosperity  which  depends  upon  the  caprice 
of  others  is  of  short  duration .  Cave's  supenority 
in  liteniture  exalted  him  to  an  invidious  famili- 
arity with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank 
and  expectations ;  and,  as  in  unequal  associa- 
tions it  always  happens,  whatever  unlucky  prank 
was  played  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When  any 
mischief,  great  or  small,  was  done,  though  per- 
haps others  boasted  of  the  stratagem  when  it 
was  successful,  yet,  upon  detection  or  mis- 
carriage, the  fault  was  sure  to  fall  upon  poor 
Cave.  At  last,  by  some  invisible  means,  his 
mistress  lost  a  favourite  cock;  and  Cave  was,- 
with  little  examination,  stigmatized  as  the  thief 
or  murderer ;  not,  indeed,  because  he  was  more 
apparently  criminal  than  others,  but  because  he 
was  more  easily  reached  by  vindictive  justice. 
From  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Holyock  with- 
drew his  kindness  visibly  from  him,  and  treated 
him  with  an  harshness,  which  the  crime,  in  its 
utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely  deserve; 
and  which,  surely,  he  would  have  forborne,  had 
he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual  influence 
of  birth  and  fortune  is  resisted,  and  how  fre- 
quently men,  not  wholly  without  some  sense  of 
virtue,  are  betrayed  into  acts  more  atrocious 
than  the  robbery  of  a  henroost,  with  the  view  of 
pleasing  their  superiors. 

Under  pretence  that  Cave  obstructed  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  by  selling  clandestine 
assistance,  and  supplying  exercises  to  idlers,  he 
was  oppressed  with  unreasonable  tasks,  that 
there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling 
with  his  failure ;  and  even  when  his  diligence 
bad  surmounted  them,  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  persecution 
awhue,  and  then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope 
of  a  literary  education,  to  seek  some  other 
means  of  acquiring  his  living.  He  was  first 
placed  with  a  collector  of  the  excise.  He  used 
afterwards  to  recount,  with  some  pleasure,  a 
journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  him  as  his 
clerk;  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained 
over  his  new  master,  in  grammatical  disputa- 
tions ;  but  this  place  he  soon  left,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins,  a  printer  of  some  repu- 
tation, and  deputy  alderman.  Printing  was  a 
trade  fur  which  men  were  formerly  prepared  by 
literary  education,  and  Mfbich  was  pleasing  to 
Cave,  because  it  furnished  some  employment 
for  his  scholastic  attainments.  Here,  therefore, 
he  resolved  to  settle;  though  his  master  and 
mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  their 
house  presented    no  very  comfortable  abode. 


From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domestie 
tumults,  he  was,  happily,  soon  relieved;  having, 
in  only  two  years,  attained  so  much  skill  in  his 
art,  and  acquired  such  confidence  with  his  mas- 
ter, that  he  was  sent,  without  any  superintendent, 
to  conducta  printing-office  at  Norwich,  and  pub- 
lish a  weekly  paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  had 
to  encounter  some  opposition,  which,  producing, 
a  controversy,  ended  in  conferring  iiM>n  young 
Cave  the  reputation  of  an  author.  His  master 
dying  before  his  apprenticeship  was  expired,  and 
finding  the  perverseness  of  his  mistress  to  bis  in> 
supportable,  Cave  quitted  her  house  upon  a 
stipulated  allowance,  and  murried  a  young 
widow,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When  his 
time  was  out,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  with 
the  famous  alderman  Barber,  who  was  so  much 
patronized  by  the  Tories,  and  whose  principles 
fiad  such  an  ascendency  vrith  Cave,  just  at  this 
time,  that  he  was  for  some  years  a  writer  in 
Mitt't  Journal ;  which,  though  he  incidentally 
obtained  by  his  wife's  interest  a  small  place  in 
the  post-office,  he  for  some  time  continued ;  but 
he  by  degrees  inclined  to  another  party,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  always  moderate,  though  steady 
and  determined. 

He  corrected,  during  this  period,  the  GraduM 
ad  Partuumm,  for  which  he  was  liberally  re- 
munerated by  the  stationers'  company.  He  also 
wrote  an  Account  of  the  CriminiM,  which  had 
for  some  time  a  considerable  sale ;  and  he  pub- 
lished many  little  pamphlets,  which  accident 
brought  into  his  way.  He  was  at  length  raised 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  franks,  in  which  he 
acted  with  great  spirit;  often  stopping  franks, 
which  were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to 
their  friends,  because  he  thought  too  much  ex- 
tension of  this  privilege  to  be  illegal.  Having 
in  this  manner  ventured  to  detain  a  frank  that 
had  been  given  to  the  celebrated  duchess  of 
Marlborough  by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was 
cited  before  the  house  of  commons ;  and  accused, 
however,  unju.stly,  of  opening  letters  to  detect 
them.  Cave  was  here  treated  with  great  harsh- 
ness and  severity;  but  declining  their  questions, 
by  pleading  his  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at  last  dis- 
missed; and  it  must  be  recoraed  to  his  honour, 
that,  although  he  was  ejected  from  his  situation, 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  to  be  thereby  dis- 
charged from  his  trust,  but  continued  to  refuse 
to  his  nearest  friends  any  information  about  the 
management  of  thb  office.  By  his  consti^ncy  of 
diligence,  and  diversity  of  employment,  he  in 
time  collected  money  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  a  small  printing-office,  and  beg^n  his  GmtU- 
num's  Magazine;  a  periodical  pamphlet,  of 
which  the  scheme  is  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  understood.  To  this  undertaking  he 
owed  the  affluence  in  which  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life ;  and  the  fortune  he  left 
behind  him,  though  large,  had  yet  been  larger, 
had  he  not  rashly  impaired  it  by  numerous  ab- 
surd and  unsuccessful  projects. 

In  1741,  his  wife  died  of  an  asthma.  He 
seemed  not,  at  first,  much  affected  by  her  loss ; 
bat,  in  a  few  days,  he  forewent  both  his  appetite 
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and  sleep.  After  lingeriiig  ibr  about  two  yean, 
with  manT  ricissitu&s  of  amendment  and  le- 
kpse,  he  fell,  by  the  use  of  acid  liquon,  into  a 
diairiuBa,  followed  by  a  kind  of  lethargic  in- 
sensibility. At  the  time  of  his  death  he-  had 
just  concluded  the  twenty-third  annual  collec- 
tion. He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell;  but  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, horn  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawksworth,  u  placed 
at  Rug^y,  in  Warwickshire. 

Near  this  idace  Uet  the  body  of 

JOSEPH    CATX, 

late  of  thispazlsh, 

-who  dapaitcd  this  life  Nov.  18,  1 747, 

aged  79  years. 

Be  WIS  ]diced  by  FroTldeDce  in  a  hamble  station ) 

bat  Industry  abnndantiy  supplied  the  wants  of  Natuze, 

and  Temperance  blessed  him  with  Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  was  an  afflectionate  Father, 

he  was  made  haiqiy  In  tlie  deeUne  of  life  by  the  deaerred 

eminence  of  Us  eldest  son, 

EowABD  Cats, 

who,  wtthont  interest,  fbrtnne,  or  connexion, 

by  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius,  assisted  only  by 

■  rlaiTi'iil  education,  which  he  received  at  the  Qrammar 

Bdwol  of  tUs  town,  planned,  executed,  and  established 

a  liturary  work,  called, 

TA«  OtntkwuM'i  Uagaxitu, 

whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortone, 

the  whole  of  which  deroived  to  his  ihmily. 

Here  also  lies  the  body  of 
WILLIAM   CAVE, 
Uie  second  son  of  the  said  JoanrB  Cavb, 
who  died  May  a,  I657. 
aged  63  years ; 
■nd  who,  having  survived  his  elder  brother, 
EnwAan  Cavs, 
Inherited  fhim  him  a  competent  estate; 
■nd,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 
ordered  Ibis  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
He  lived  ft  patriarch  in  his  numerous  race. 
And  shoWd  in  charity  a  Christian's  grace ; 
Whate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels,  he  knew; 
His  hand  was  open,  and  bis  heart  was  true. 
On  what  be  galn'd  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind, 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  rest*  bis  clay  I    His  soul  roost  ever  rest. 
Who  bless'd  when  living,  dying  must  be  blest. 

Cave  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  not  only 
tall,  but  bulky;  and  was,  when  young,  of  re- 
markable strength  and  activity.  He  was  gene- 
tally  healthful,  and  capable  ol  much  labour, 
and  long  application  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  of 
his  life  he  was  afflicted  by  the  gout,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  in  a  total  absti- 
nence from  strong  liquors  and  animal  food. 
From  anhnal  food  he  abstained  about  four  years, 
and  from  strong  liquors  much  longer ;  but  the 
gout  continued  unconquered,  and,  perhaps,  un- 
abated. His  resolution  and  perseverance  were 
very  uncommon ;  in  whatever  he  undertook, 
neither  expense  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress 
Iiim ;  but  uis  constancy  was  calm,  and,  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  appeared  faint  and 
languid ;  yet  he  always  went  forward,  though  he 
moved  slowly.  The  same  chilliness  of  mind  was 
obaervable  in  his  conversation :  he  was  watching 
the  minutest  accent  of  those  whom  he  offended 
by  seeming  inattention ;  and  his  visitant  was 
sniprised,  when  he  came  a  second  time,  by  prepa- 
rations to  execute  the  scheme  which  ne  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  heard.  He  was,  con- 
sistently with  this  general  tranquillity  of  mind. 


a  tenacious  maintalner,  thongb  not  a  cUauM 
demander,  of  his  right.  Having  ia  hs  jos 
summoned  his  fellow-joumeymen  to  oante 
measures  against  the  oppression  of  tharnastn 
he  mounted  the  imposing  stone,  whence  1 
harangued  them  so  efficaciously,  that  they  dete 
mined  to  resist  all  future  inrasions;  and  wbe 
the  stamp-officers  demanded  to  stamp  the  Ix 
half-sheet  of  a  magazine,  young  Cave  aloi 
defeated  their  claim.  He  was  a  friend  nib 
easy  and  constant,  than  zealous  and  active;  n 
many  instances  might  be  giren,  where  bodi  ki 
money  and  bis  interest  were  liberallv  empJore 
for  ouen.  His  enmity  was,  in  bke  mmiei 
cool  and  deliberate ;  but,  thougli  cod,  it  n 
not  insidious;  and  though  delibeiste,  not  pen' 
nacious.  His  mental  faculties  were  do«.  I 
he  saw  litUe  at  a  time,  however,  that  linle  bi 
saw  with  great  exactness.  He  was  long  in  hi. 
ing  the  right,  but  seldom  failed  to  find  it  at  k>; 
His  affections  were  not  easily  gained,  aod  b 
opinions  not  quickly  discovered.  His  resme,  a 
it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  viitna; 
but  such  he  was,  as  they  who  best  knen  liim, 
have  most  lamented. 

1754.  James  Da  vies  set  up  a  press  at  N(i- 
bem,  being  the  first  used  throughout  the  ski 
province  of  North  Carolina,  in  North  Amelia 
He  appears  not  to  have  printed  much,  exoepii 
folio  volume  of  the  Lams  of  North  Carolua. 

1754.  J.  Parkeb,  who  was  the  principal  ms- 
ter  printer  in  New  York,  established  the  seemi 
printing-office  in  the  province  of  ConnecticDt,ii 
Newhaven,  in  North  America,  and  the  fiist  bool 
printed  was  the  Lam  of  Yale  eoUegt,  in  Lita 
On  the  first  of  January,  1755,  he  coinineiicedt 
newspaper  at  Newhaven. 

1754,  Jan.  ^\.The  Cotmoit$em;  No.  I.  IB 
publication  was  projected  and  almost  entinh 
written  by  George  Colman*  and  Bonne)!  Tloa- 
ton,f  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mr.  To'i. 
critic  and  censor-general,  and  continued  aeeily 
for  nearly  three  years  ;  No.  140,  the  conduiiia? 
being  dated  Thursday,  Sept.  30, 1% 


e  George  Colman  was  bom  at  Florence^  stent  17& 
where  his  father  was  BrlUsh  resident  at  the  court  of  Cc 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  received  his  cdacstioiit 
Westminster  and  Oxford.    Being  intended  for  die  lo^l 
profession,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's-fnn,  and  *u  ^^ 
wards  called  to  the  bar ;  it  was  long,  however,  befotre  1 
deserted  the  law  for  the  more  alluring  pursuit  of  UU"-'} 
fame ;  and  in  1760  he  attracted  the  attentian  of  the  1^ 
by4>ls  Pol^  Honefaymbe,  whioh  was  receired  witl  nn    | 
applause,  that,  from  this  polod,  be  became  a  moit  m- 
duoua  and  successful  writer  for  the  stage.    This  foW 
in  dramatic  composition  neither  origiinted  ftoo  i>n°'   | 
circumstances,  nor  did  It  prednde  bis  atteBlton  to  ebon 
studies.    The  year  I7as  produced  his  TmmIsMmi  V  "' 
CoiMiiet  of  Terence,  a  work  of  acknowledged  eiceHo* 
and  which  acquired  him  much  credit  as  a  acbolarw'    1 
critic.    Td  ila  celebrity  as  a  classical  scholar,  besw' 
greatty.  In  178S,  by  a  poetical  version  of  Hemi't  J«? 
Po«fr>,  wiOi  ft  commentary  and  critical  notes.  Mr™-    I 
man  died  August  14, 1704.  ,    . 

t  Bonnell  Thornton  was  the  son  of  an  apotiiees^tVi 
bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1714,  and  passed  v)>liJV*T  | 
tlon  through  Westminster,  and  Chifat  chorcli,  On«» 
where  he  commenced  bis  Utersry  career  hi  tke  Mi^" 
of  the  StudaU.  He  soon  became  celebrated  u  •  P°f'  , 
essayist,  and  a  mlscellaneona  writer.  He  V^^^ 
translation  In  blank  vene  of  seven  o/tbepls7>(>'r^ 
in  two  vols.  Svo.  Be  died  May  7,  1788,  sndvas  H"" 
in  Westminster  abbey. 
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I*he  title  Cemnoiuevr,  now  geaenilj  appnipri- 
B.ted  to  a  judg^  of  the  fine  arts,  was,  by  Measn. 
Colman  and  Thomton,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
a  critic  on  the  manners  and  minor  morals  of 
mankind;  and  to  this  acceptation  of  the  term  the 
motto  which  they  have  chosen  pointedly  alludes, 
and  is  still  further  opened  by  the  subsequent 
paraphrase  as  given  in  their  fint  number. 

Non  de  Tlllta  domlbnare  allenls, 
Kec  male  necne  Lepos  saltet :  sed  quod  mtLgia  ad  noa 
Pertinet,  et  nesdie  malam  eat,  agltunaa. — Hoa. 

Who  better  knowa  to  build,  or  who  to  dinoe, 

OrUila  ttomltalf,  at  that  from  Fnntt, 

Our  CONHOiaaauR  wlU  ne'er  pretend  to  acan. 

Bat  point  the  follies  of  mankind  to  man  \ 

111*  noaportant  knowledge,  of  omielTea  explain ; 

Wliieh  not  to  know  all  knowledce  la  laat  vain. 

1754,  Feh.  16.  Died,  Dr.  Ricbasd  Mead, 
a  physician  of  great  eminence,  and  a  most 
generous  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  in 
all  sciences  and  in  every  country ;  by  the  pecu- 
liar magnificence  of  his  disposition,  making  the 
private  gains  of  his  profession  answer  the  end  of 
a  princely  fortune,  and  valuing  them  only  as  ^ey 
enabled  him  to  become  more  extensively  useful, 
and  thereby  to  satisfy  that  greatness  of  mind 
which  will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  with  a 
lustre  not  inferior  to  that  which  attends  the  most 
distinguished  character  of  antiquity.  His  large 
and  spacious  house  in  Great  Oimond-street,  be- 
came a  repository  of  all  that  was  curious  in 
nature,  or  in  art;  to  which  his  extensive  cor> 
respondence  with  the  learned  men  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  not  a  little  contributed.  No  foreigner  of 
any  learning,  taste,  or  even  curiosity,  ever  came 
to  England  without  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Mead.  The  clergy,  and  in  general  all  men  of 
learning,  were  welcome  to  his  advice ;  and  hfs 
doors  were  open  every  morning  to  the  indigent, 
whom  he  frequently  assisted  with  money  ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  his  great  gains,  he  did  not 
die  very  rich.  During  almost  half  a  century  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession;  which  brought 
him  in  one  year  upwards  of  £7000,  and  between 
£5000  and  £6000  for  several  years.  He  built 
a  gallery  for  his  favourite  furniture,  his  pictures, 
and  his  antiquities.  His  libraiy  consisted  of 
10,000  volumes,  and  with  the  prints,  drawings, 
gems,  bronzes,  busts,  and  antiquities,  produced 
the  foUowing  sums  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  -. 

The  book*  aoldliDr ^MIS  10  II 

Medals 1977  17  0 

Antiqaea  IS4<  is  ( 

Pictares. S417  n  « 

Flint*. igos  u  S 

d\M9     S   II 

The  sale  began  Nov.  18,  1754,  and  ended 
Feb.  19, 1755.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of 
his  books  sold  for  much  more  than  he  gave  for 
them.*  His  pictures  produced  about  £600  more 
than  they  had  cost  him.    Dr.  Mead  was  twice 

*  The  foUowlns  letter,  written  bj  Honux  WalpoK  will 
aerre  to  explain  why,  in  aome  caaea,  at  public  aalea,  a 
book  irill  pradnce  a  pcica  Ikr  beyond  ita  valoa^  wttbont  any 
aoficieDt  teaaon  being  apparent  at  the  time. 

*  I  cannot  oonclnde  my  letter  wlthont  telling  yoo,  what 
an  CKape  I  had,  at  the  nle  of  Dr.  Mead'a  library,  which 


manjed.  By  his  first  ladv  he  had  ten  children 
of  whom  three  survived  him.  By  the  second 
lady,  he  had  no  issue.  Seven  days  after  the 
wond  was  deprived  of  this  eminent  physioifui,  he 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  near  his  bror 
ther  Richard,  a  counsellor  at  law.  To  Dr.  Me»d 
there  is  no  monument  in  the  Temple ;  but  an 
bonoian'  one  was  placed  by  his  son  in  Uie  north 
Msle  of  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  bom  at 
Stepney,  August  11, 1673. 

1764,  Mwrch  2.  The  Manchetter  Journal,  No. 
1,  printed  by  J.  Scholfield  and  M.  Tumbull,  at 
their  printing-office,  down  the  Fonnttun-court, 
at  the  backside  of  the  exchange  ;  and  published 
at  their  shop  in  Deansgate,  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing.    No  price  affixed.    Discontinued  in  1756. 

1764,  March  30.  The  duke  of  Dorset,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  issued  a  proclamation  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  £600  for  the  author,  and  £200 
for  the  printer,  for  publishing  a  libel  upon  the 
govemmenL 

l7&4,Sept.  The EnterUiiner,Vlo. l,\ijChailei 
Mercury,  esq.  To  be  continued  every  Tuesday, 
price  three  halfpence ;  published  by  Mr.  MecheU. 

1754,Oct.8.  Died,  Henry  Fielding,  author 
of  the  novels  of  Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  and  Joieph 
.iliulrtuK,  whose  extraordinary  powers  in  fictitious 
narrative  "  unveiled  to  the  public  a  vein  of  hu- 
mour and  invention,  and  a  facility  and  truth  in 
the  delineation  of  character,  whicu  rivalled  the 
happiest  effusions  of  Cervantes  and  Addison." 
He  was  bom  at  Sbarpham  park,  near  Glaston- 
bury, in  Somersetshire,  April  22, 1707.  After  a 
classical  education  at  Eton  college,  he  was  sent 
to  study  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  but  owing  to 
his  pecuniary  affairs  he  returned  to  England,  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  Being  thus  unfortunately 
circumstanced,  Henry  Fieloung  aggravated  the 
evils  of  poverty  by  a  strong  propensity  to  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation.  Though  under  age,  he 
found  himself  his  own  master,  in  London,  where 
the  temptations  to  pleasure  were  numerous,  and 
the  means  of  gratification  easily  attained.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  talents  soon  brought  him  into 
request  with  men  of  taste  and  literature  ;  but  it 
was  not  to  men  of  taste  and  literature  only  that 
his  acquaintance  was  confined.  He  unitea  with 
the  voluptuous,  as  well  as  with  the  learned  and 
the  witty,  and  plunged  into  excesses,  the  bad 
effects  of  which  accompanied  him  the  remainder 
of  bis  life.  To  supply  a  fund  for  his  indulgences ; 
he  became  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  a  writer  for 
the  stage;  and  altogether  produced  not  less  than 
twenty-six  comedies  and  farces,  few  of  which  are 

goes  extremely  dear.  In  the  catalogue  I  saw  WiMtimleif* 
View*  of  AvMtg  Bud,  which  I  concluded  was  a  thin  dirty 
folio,  worth  about  fifteen  shillings.  As  I  thout^t  it  might 
be  scarce,  itmightnm  to  two  or  three  guineas  s  however, 
I  bid  Oniiam  certahUf  buy  it  for  me.  Re  cams  the  next 
monilng  in  a  great  fright— said  he  did  not  know,  whether 
he  bad  done  r^ht  or  very  wrong,— that  he  had  gone  as  Hz 
as  »ime  and  fortf  gtaneat.  I  started  in  such  a  fright  I 
AnoUurbooksella  had,  luckily,  as  nnllmltert  a  "»"'"'"''™, 
and  bid  <Uty>  when  my  Graham  begged  it  might  be  ad- 
journed, tOlthey  could  consult  their  principals.  ItUnkI 
■haU  never  give  an  unbounded  oommlsalon  agalD,  even 
for  FiMM  tfltt  Bedken  /—Adieu, 

"Yours  ever, 

"  HORACS  WALfOU." 
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now  remembered.  In  1734  he  married  a  Miss 
Ciadock,  of  Salisbary,  with  whom  he  obtained 
£ldOO,  and  an  estate  at  Slower,  in  Dorsetshire,  of 
jG200  a^year,  which,  by  a  profuse  ezpenditnre, 
in  about  three  years  he  found  himsdf  entirely 
stripped  of  his.  wife's  fortune  and  his  own  patri- 
mony. In  1737  he  was  entered  of  the  Temple; 
and  his  application,  whilst  a  student  there,  was 
remarkably  intense.  After  the  customary  time 
of  probation  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  The  early 
taste  he  had  taken  of  pleasure  would  sometimes 
return  upon  him,  apd  conspire  with  his  spirits 
and  viracity  to  carry  him  into  the  wild  enjoy- 
ments of  the  town.*  Under  the  pressure  of  pain 
and  adverse  circumstances,  Fielding  still  found 
resources  in  his  genius  and  abilities.  His  pen 
never  lay  idle ;  but  was  always  producing,  as  it 
were,  extempore,  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a 

Eolitical  newspaper.  It  may  be  observed,  to  the 
onour  of  Fielding,  that  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Modem  Husband  he  expresses  a  sense  of  the 
irregularity  and  indecency  of  some  of  his  former 
compositions : 

At  lengtb,  repenting  frolic  flights  of  yonth. 

Once  more  he  flies  to  Natnre  and  to  Truth ; 

In  Virtue's  Just  defence  upires  to  fame. 

And  courts  apidanae  without  the  applauder's  Bhwne. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Fielding  had  attained 
the  age  of  forty-three,  he  had  been  so  incessantly 
pursued  by  reiterated  attacks  of  the  gout,  that 
he  was  rendered  wholly  incapable  of  continuing 
any  longer  in  the  practice  of  a  barrister ;  and  he, 
therefore,-  accepted  of  an  office  not  a  little  un- 
popular, namely,  that  of  an  active  magistrate  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  a 
situation  which  subjected  him  to  the  reproach  of 
crimes  of  which  he  was  innocent.  A  complica- 
tion of  disorders  produced  a  dropsy,  and  he  was 
advised  by  his  physicians  to  undertake  a  voyage 
to  Lisbon,  in  hopes  that  the  mildness  and  stability 
of  the  climate  might  renovate  his  powers ;  the 
experiment  failed,  and  he  lived  but  two  months 
after  his  arrival  in  Portugal.  Though  guilty  of 
numerous  errors  in  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
for  which  he  afterwards  severely  atoned,  the 
morals  and  religious  principles  of  Fielding  were 
never  shaken  ;  for  many  of  his  works  prove  him 
to  have  been  really  a  lover  of  virtue,  and  a  be- 

*  Some  paiochial  taxes  for  Fielding's  house,  in  Beau- 
fort buildings  being  unpaid,  and  for  which  demands  had 
been  made  again  and  again,  Fielding  was  at  length  given  to 
understand,  b]r  the  collector,  who  had  an  esteem  for  him, 
that  no  longer  procrastination  could  be  admitted.  In  this 
dilemma  he  bad  reconne  to  Jacob  Tonson,  and  mortgag- 
ing the  future  sheets  of  some  work  he  had  in  hand, 
xeetiytd  the  sum  he  wanted,  which  might  be  ten  or 
twebre  guineas.  When  he  was  uear  his  own  house,  he 
met  witii  an  old  college  chum,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.  They  retired  to  a  ntdghbouring  tavern,  and 
gave  ftce  scope  to  thdr  conviviality.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  Mr.  Fielding  found  that  his  Mend  had  been 
unfortunate  in  life,  upon  which  he  immediately  gave  him 
t3ie  whole  of  the  money  he  had  obt^ned  trom  Mr.  l^m- 
•on.  Early  in  the  morning  he  returned  home  In  the  full 
eujoyment  of  his  benevolent  disposition  and  conduct, 
when  he  was  told  that  the  collector  had  called  for  the 
taxes  twice  on  the  preceding  day.  His  reply  was  laconic, 
bat  memorable :  "  Ftlendsmp  Ina  called  for  the  money, 
and  had  it;  let  the  collector  caU  again."  A  second  ^ipU- 
cation  to  Jacob  Tomon  enabled  him  to  wUsfy  the  paiish 
demands. 


lierer  of  revealed  religlan.  "  The  cnltiTHri 
genius  of  Fielding,  sajv  Dr.  Knox, "  entiitles  In 
to  a  high  rank  among  the  dasrics.  His  wnfa 
exhibit  a  series  of  pictures  drawn  with  all  <k 
descriptive  fidelity  of  a  Hoaaith.  Tkev  ne 
highly  entertaining,  and  will  always  be  leai  «iii 
pleasure ;  but  they  likewise  diacloee  aeaa, 
which  may  corrupt  a  mind  onseasoned  hja- 
perience."  "  As  a  writer,"  says  Dr.  Diah,''kt 
IS  truly  original,  and  in  the  comic  epopeia  nti- 
out  a  rival." 

1754,  Nov.  2.  Died,  James  Roberts,  a  ^dIei 
of  great  eminence,  agied  S.'i  years.  He  was  ttutt 
times  master  of  the  stationers'  company,  1739, 
1730,  1731,  and  resided  in  Warwick-lane.  F<r 
Dunton's*  character  of  Mr.  Roberts,  see  p.  S'l 

1754,Nov.l.The  Printer's  Grammar;  icbmi 
it  exhibited,  examined,  and  explamed,  wlutu 
reqvinte  for  attaining  a  more  perfect  inmciidji 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  t^ 


*  John  Dunton  characterises  the  fallowing  ftisura : 

Mr.  BaoMS,  in  Ludgate-street.  His  fatbex  pristsd  ix 
sir  Roger  L'Estrangei  and  Oieson  has  met  with  •"$>* 
in  the  grass"  and  other  copies  that  bare  saU  n  ni 
He  is  a  genteel  man  in  his  garb,  a  prudent  mu  in  b 
actions,  and  a  thriving  man  in  his  shop,  and  had  it  tm 
in  the  piimittve  times,  he  had  been  one  of  tht  ama 
booksellers  of  that  age,  as  he  has  the  honoor  to  beMiilts 

Mr.  BKADnTLLisaOrst  rate  printer,  and  has ahnyitta 
a  very  active  diligent  man,  he  is  reUgioady  tne  tg  b 
word  and  faithfkd  to  the  booksellera  that  emplojr  Ub,  <i 
which  his  making  no  diacovery  of  two  thonsanii  boobl 
once  burned  In  an  oven  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  very  prepsst 
Instance,  he  was  once  a  good  fliend  to  sir  Soger  L'£8&ii](4 
when  matters  looked  a  little  dark  upon  him.  Bol  Nx- 
Braddyli  baa  met  with  back  enemies,  as  well  as  other  ma, 
and  upon  that  score  he  is  very  tender  of  giving  vrwmliie 
otiiers  in  the  same  place  where  he  himself  hu  safini 
which  is  certainly  a  good  Improvement  of  those  Ql  pnoi 
ces.  I  dealt  with  him  for  many  years,  and  hare  g«  nil 
found  him  Jnst,  but  as  well  aocranpUshed  ftar  all  the  |an 
<tf  his  business  as  any  other  printer  I  can  name. 

Mr.  AsTWooD,  was  my  uear  neighbour  ami  iothais 
friend  for  many  years,  he  printed  lor  me  near  sixtr  bo(^ 
and  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  Athemm  Utrwy 
If  he  had  any  fUling  it  was  that  of  a  little  pession,  M  < 
was  over  In  a  word  speaking,  and  to  make  amends  ken 
almost  perfect  in  charity,  ftwndahip,  hnmllity,  iMto."* 
every  other  virtue;  what  1  speak  Is  from  the  long  istiBiir 
1  had  withbim,  but  I  need  not  enlarge,  IbrimcetbeMl 
of  bis  son,  Mr.  John  Astwood,  he  seems  no  longer  to  ben 
any  commerce  with  the  world,  and  h^  nothing  so  ^ 
liar  as  a  life  that  is  (by  his  rebeat  ttaia  Unka  to  ■ 
country  village)  as  it  were  buried  in  death. 

Mr.  BauDssrsLL  deserves  great  respect  for  his  4atifUe>t 
riage  to  an  aged  mother,  he  has  the  anhaspfnen  <i*^ 
heat  of  temper,  but  was  he  pattct  we  Mwald  •"•J" 
his  company:  it  is  bat  Justice  however  to  tell  ll>et»' 
sellers,  that  Mr.  BradeneU is  furnished  withalaneaa 
is  a  good  printer,  and  truly  honest.  I  tskehisbtrthctn 
Moses  BurdeneU.  Mr.  Clare,  and  Mr.  Oockel^  to  Ic  <* 
best  compositors  in  London.  . 

Mr.  Xdward  Baawsraawasamasterof  thecaBiuTi> 
statlooerB  when  I  was  made  a  liveryman.  He  bsi  t  <• 
Biderable  estate,  is  very  humble  and  his  nsosl  ipellima' 
"Brother."  Be  la  a  man  of  great  piety  and  modent* 
He  printed  the  Practux  of  Piety,  Doctnmi^lH'Bik.ttt 
other  oseAil  books.  Bee  his  gUt  to  the  statjono^  «"- 
pany,  Kofi  ante. 

Mr.HxrHTiNSTALL,  la  a  modest  humble  in«ii,iii<  WT 
Ingenious  in  his  calling,  he  makes  the  bestinkto^™" 
of  any  man  in  London.  There  Is  a  peculiar  bleseisyi^J 
him  for  he  does  not  only  thrive  in  the  worid  b^l^wtiK 

life  has  been  so  unblemished  thst  even  envy  bendfou* 
fix  a  blot  upon  him,  his  religicm  is  that  of  the  o^' 
England,  and  he  is  a  devout  and  oonstait  bmaa"- 
Pead;  but  though  he  is  strict  to  hisowii]iilsd)ils:T* 
towards  dissenters  he  is  compassionaia  sad  pof^i'T 
humbly  proud  to  be  of  the  same  Judgment  with  to  g^ 
roua  sovereign,  and  therefore  ocqnieacesiii,  s*^ '^ 
liemely  satisfled  with  her  majesty's  good  Istnitw  w 
legal  kindness  towaids  her  dissenting  milijwt^  •■"" 
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rmting.  By  John  Smltli.  London,  6to.  Owen. 
^his  is  the  firat  work  printed  in  England  ex- 
ressly  for  the  use  of  the  profession.  The  author, 
OBN  Smith,  who,  from  his  own  aclmowledg- 
aent,  appears  to  hare  produced  his  book  under 


iOt  douM  bat  he  heartily  deihrei  a  doaer  onion  lietweeu 
11  mch  as  there  Is  any  appeanmce  of  accommndaHon 
ritha],  and  certainly  a  **1rill  of  comprehension"  would 
onduce  to  England's  strength  and  happiness,  who  must 
Leeds  have  frequent  qaalms  and  sicknesses,  while  little 
saa  than  two  nations  are  strucgUng  within  her. 

Mis.  Tact  Sowlx.  She  is  both  a  printer  as  well  as  a 
lookseller,  and  the  daoghter  of  one,  and  understands  her 
rade  very  well,  twiiig  a  good  compositor  herself.  Her 
ave  and  piety  to  her  sged  mother  Is  nninently  remarkable, 
fven  to  tliat  degree  tliat  she  keeps  hersell  nnmaiiied  for 
his  only  resaon,  (as  I  have  been  Infbrmed)  that  itmay  not 
«  out  of  her  power  to  let  her  mother  haTO  always  the 
;hief  command  in  her  house.  1  have  Imown  this  eminent 
[oaker  for  many  years,  hare  been  generously  treated  at 
ler  hoDse,  and  must  do  her  the  Justice  to  say,  I  believe 
ler  a  conscientious  person.  If  any  blame  me  for  being 
lius  charitable,  1  cannot  help  it,  for  1  cannot  tliink  it  a 
lieoe  of  rdlgion  to  anathemadze  from  Christ  all  such  as 
vUl  not  subscribe  to  every  one  of  my  srtlcles ;  but  am 
sonsdous  to  so  many  Brrortf  speculatlTe  and  practical, 
n  myself,  that  I  know  not  how  to  be  severe  towards  others, 
'or  since  Chiisf  s  dinrch  la  not  limited  to  any  nation,  or 
isjty,  (as  Is  owned  ia  IMtrt  Bunlmf'tApoloiai,  &c.  which 
Mra.  Sowie  once  presented  to  me.  1  do  beUere  sincerity 
uid  holiness  wUl  carry  us  to  heaven  with  any  wind 
ind  with  any  name,  at  least  I  have  so  mnch  ctiarity 
IS  to  think  all  those  persons  go  to  heaven,  whether  they 
le  churchmen,  presbyterlans,  or  qoakers,  ftc.  In  whom  I 
lee  so  much  goodness  and  vfrtue  as  Is  visible  in  the  life 
ind  conversaUon  of  Mrs.  Sowle. 

Mr.  MiLBOuairs.  He  was  no  starter,  having  lived  forty 
^ears  in  the  same  house,  in  Jewin-street;  he  has  done  his 
luty  in  all  relations,  but  most  eminently  in  that  of  a  hus- 
jand.  Those  rays  of  ooi4<>g*l  love  which  are  dlOtisedly 
scattered  in  other  men,  concentred  in  Thomas  MUboome. 
He  was  tsirly  married  to  font  wives  (forthe  good  man  had 
been  shoeing  the  horse  round)  and  was  a  tender  husband 
to  all:  be  was  free  flrom  flattery  and  aAwtation,  and 
i^g  a  nice  eonfotmist  the  beat  chnrdimen  did  copy  from 
liim:  his  whole  life  was  religionaly  timed,  and  It  made 
±e  sweetest  music  in  the  dose,  for  he  was  patient  under 
ill  his  weakness,  and  wholly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God : 
lie  bad  a  dnUftil  <Aild  in  BIrs.  Onley,  and  was  very  happy 
in  his  daughter  Bmge* ;  but  lie  Is  gone  to  Us  long  home, 
uid  "The  eye  tliat  bath  seen  him  shaU  see  him  no  more." 
He  died  in  his  74tli  year,  and  having  learnt  all  could 
lere  be  taught  Um,  he  Is  gone  to  heaven  to  see  more. 

Mr.  Okut,  printer.  He  is  a  Und  husband,  a  tender 
hther,  regular  in  his  conversation,  and  bdng  a  good  mas- 
ter, has  Oa  Journeymen  printer*  very  mnoi  at  bis  beck. 
He  will  make  a  book  vanish  into  the  worid  as  quick  as 
spirits  out  of  it,  and  bring  it  abroad  as  easily  as  Leeson 
draws  a  tooth,  or  as  nimbly  as  a  flash  of  lightning:  he  has 
I  great  respect  for  all  that  are  related  to  the  noMe  mystery 
it  printing;'  and  being  very  ingenlona,  by  his  own  pro- 
ecttons,  he  keeps  two  pilntbig-hoases  constantly  at  work, 
n  Little  Britaln,and  in  Bond's  stables,  near  Chancery-lane. 

Mr.  Rawlins,  nearFatemoster-row,  printer,  has  printed 
aeveral  books  for  me ;  he  works  (or  very  reasonable  rates, 
Slid  it  would  he  a  gnat  hardship  upon  him,  I  sm  sure, 
should  yon  pretend  to  oflSer  less  than  he  will  ask  you :  he 
is  an  honest  and  a  thriving  man,  and  has  sn  excellent 
choice  of  good  letter :  be  makes  great  despatch  wlUi  any 
engagement  he  undertakes,  and  Is  very  punctual  to  his 
irord ;  fbr  he  will  rather  leiuse  work  when  it  is  offisred, 
than  not  be  Just  to  bis  promise. 

Mr.  HnHnv  Rbodss  has  got  a  aonstderable  estate,  his 
:opies  having  met  with  good  success.  He  had  the  good 
'ortune  to  print  the  eight  volumes  of  T^  TurkUh  Spj/t 
T?ie  great  BiMtoricmt  DictUmarj/  j  and  The  pretent  State  of 
Europe ;  which  lias  been  continued  to  fourteen  volumes ; 
and  the  longer  it  has  been  published  it  has  been  the  better 
received.  Mr.  Harris  and  myself  brought  Mr.  Rhodes 
Into  the  JfoM^Aiy  Kereuryt  but  we  lost  by  it  flve  months 
snccesslTely,  which  made  me  a  little  annehenstve  of  that 
design,  and  thereupon  threw  up  my  interest  in  it  for  agt. 

Mr.  NoTT.  We  went  Joint  partners  in  the  parliament 
lottery}  and  a  prize  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  lUling  upon 
my  ticket,  it  renewed  our  friendship.  Upon  a  long  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Nott,  I  And  him  to  be  a  Just  paymaster, 
and  a  good  pnblislier.  Mr.  Nott  was  orlginslly  a  printer, 
and  lived  with  Mr.  Janes,  in  the  Savoy,  tat  many  years  i 


▼ery  adrene  cbcnmstanees,  and  soMy  with  a 
view  to  relieve  himself  fitom  his  embanassmentst 
It  is  plain  that  he  only  went  half  way  thiourii 
with  nis  design,  since  his  volume  treat*  ^t 
upon  the  bnnness  of  a  compositor,  omitting  all 

and  has  always  had  the  character  of  being  very  dlsneet 
and  obliging,  and  now  gives  as  great  content  to  those 
that  em^y  him  as  any  publisher  whatsoever.  Mr.  Nott 
resided  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  In  Pall-mall,  and  was  among 
the  early  diatribators  of  books  by  auction. 

Mr.  LaiBODRH,  printer.  He  was  formerly  a  printer  in 
London,  and  since  has  been  a  tamaat  author ;  he  has  per- 
haps done  as  much  honour  to  tlie  mathematics,  as  moat 
persons  yoa  can  name.  Tliere  Is  sonieUiing  mastarty  In 
all  he  writes;  as  to  his  Cwrnu  MlatMtmatietu  and  liis 
PatimithmaU>tia,  they  will  never  be  equalled. 

Mr.  Mooax  was  one  of  those  good-natured  printers  that 
worked  themselves  into  debt,  so  that  had  his  bnslnca 
been  less,  he  would  have  kept  his  legs  the  longer,  how- 
ever, I  bdieve  him  a  very  honest  mistaken  man,  and  if  be 
U  yet  living  I  wiU  drink  his  health. 

Mr.  MxAn  is  a  man  very  flt  for  his  business,  and  there 
Is  alvrays  great  dependence  upon  what  he  says ;  he  Is  a 
very  obliging  and  rincere  friend ;  printed  for  me  a  while 
ago,  A  Step  to  Oxford, 

Mr.  OaMB,  printer.  I  never  meet  with  him  bat  I  make 
bim  my  acknowledgments  for  the  length  and  the  patience 
of  the  credit  he  has  given  me,  though  he  will  scarce  hear 
the  mention  of  it,  so  that  1  am  never  appiviienslve  of  Mr. 
Onnb's  relapsing  into  duns  unless  it  be  "to  take  a  bottle, 
with  him,"  whi(±  is  a  noble  charity  from  creditors  to  poor 
debtors,  when  their  spirits  mn  low.  Mr.  Ormb  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  printer  that  is  very  faitUtal,  generous,  and 
obliging  to  the  last  degree. 

Mr.  KxBLB,  in  Ileet-street.  He  is  a  Tery  ingenioas, 
modest,  humble  man;  and  has  learnt  to  do  much  in  a 
little  time.  He  printed  that  usefhl  book,  called,  A  Week^t 
Preparation  for  the  Sacrament,  and  other  excellent  hooka 
of  devotion.  In  his  copy,  intituled  Bula  <n  Ihe  Church  iff 
Sngtand,  fou  are  directed  to  the  Common  iV^pr  for  every 
hour  of  the  day  ;  and  as  Mr.  Keble  has  chiefly  printed 
rdigious  books,  so  he  loves  serious  piety  wherever  he 
finds  it.  Whilst  others  wrangle  about  religion,  he  endea- 
vours to  practise  It 

Mr.  TcRirxB,  near  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  prints  the  Hittarf 
of  Man,  and  other  good  copies,  and  has  an  excellent 
character  among  booksellers,  stationers,  and  printers ;  he 
has  a  due  respect  for  the  dei^,  and  is  himself  a  true  son 
of  the  charch ;  but  whatever  his  own  opinions  are  of 
smaller  matters,  he  thinks  well  of  all  whom  he  knows  not 
to  deserve  the  contrary,  though  they  dijfbr  fhnn  him  j  and 
well  of  none  for  being  of  bis  party,  unless  they  have  other 
merits  to  recommend  them.  He  Is  a  man  of  general 
charity,  (as  all  true  sons  of  the  church  sre ;)  and  If  he 
continues  to  thrive  as  he  has  begun,  he  will  be  alderman 
Tomer  in  a  few  years ;  yet  the  foitunats  blood  that  has 
filled  his  veins,  has  not  swell'd  his  heart,  fbr  he  is  still  as 
humble  as  ever,  and  is  such  a  master  in  the  art  of  obliging 
as  if  he  thought  the  only  thing  valuable  In  riches  Is  the 
power  they  give  to  oblige.  He  resided  at  tlie  Lamb,  near 
the  Turnstile,  in  Holbom. 

Mr.  Labkin,  senior.  He  has  been  my  acquaintance  fcr 
twenty  years,  and  the  first  printer  I  had  in  London.  He 
is  of  sn  even  temper,  not  elated  when  fortune  smiles,  not 
cast  down  with  her  frowns ,  and  though  his  stars  have  not 
been  kind  to  hhn  (he  having  had  great  losses,)  yet  he  has 
borne  all  vrith  a  great  presence  of  mind.  His  conversa- 
tion is  extremely  diverting,  and  what  he  says  is  always  to 
the  puipoee ;  he  is  a  particular  vMary  of  the  muses,  and 
I  have  seen  some  of  his  poems  tiiat  cannot  be  equalled. 
He  Ibrmerly  wrote  a  Vittim  tf  Bemen,  be.  (whidi  con- 
tains many  nice  and  carious  thoughts)  and  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  ingenious  Buojf  on  the  noble  Art  and  Mytterj/  of 
Printtng,  which  will  Immortalize  his  name  amongst  aU 
the  professors  of  that  art,  as  much  as  the  essay  wul  ttie 
art  itself.  I  ever  thought  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lar. 
Un,  a  spedsl  blessing ;  for,  like  the  glow-worm  (the  em- 
blem of  true  friendship,)  he  has  still  shlned  to  me  In  the 
dark.  In  a  word,  Mr.  LarUn  Is  sincerely  my  friend,  and 
was  ever  so  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  and  which 
makes  me  respect  him  the  more,  he  is  the  only  friend  in 
the  world  of  whom  I  can  positively  say,  he  will  never  be 
otherwise,  so  that  Mr.  I^rkin  is  my  alter  ego,  at  rather 
my  very  self  in  a  better  editiont  and  to  sum  up  hischanie. 
ter  in  nine  words,  "  whatever  be  does  Is  upon  the  oecowil 
cMi."  Mr.  LarUn  has  a  son  now  living  of  the  same  name 
and  trade  with  hiniaelf,and  four  grandsons,  which  (humanly 
q>eaking)  will  transmit  his  name  to  the  end  of  tii&e. 
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that  relates  to  the  completion  of  printing ; — 
tteternufUioning preu or preuman.  ThefoUow- 
ing  extract  from  his  preface  will  best  explain  the 
Rtnation  in  which  Smith  was  placed  : 

"  The  publication  of  the  following  Essay  is  the 
result  of  a  resolution  to  make  a  stand  agamst  the 
joint  disasters  that  long  have  harassed  me,  and 
threaten  to  pursue  me  to  the  last  confines  of  re- 
treat :  for  uioug^  infirmities  and  ailments  are 
become  habitual  to  me :  yet  when  their  conco- 
mitant consequences  presented  themselves  more 
ghastly  to  me,  I  was  on  a  sudden  prompted  to 
link  of  guarding  against  their  further  encroach- 
ments ;  but  knowing  myself  unable  to  do  it  by 
the  usual  exercise  of  my- profession,  I  concluded 
to  publish  proposals  for  printing  this  Grammar  ; 
which  had  the  good  efiect,  that  in  a  short  time 
so  many  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  my 
undertaking,  that  I  had  no  room  to  doubt  of 
succeeding  in  it.  And  notwithstanding  a  con- 
siderable number  of  my  subscribers  have  proved 
apostates  since,  the  work  has  nevertheless  been 
continued,  and  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
aid  of  the  permanent  encouragers  thereof;  and 
especially  by  the  interest  of  some  particular  well 
wishers,  who  have  shewn  themselves  so  assiduous 
in  promoting  my  expectations,  that  it  demands 
my  public  acknowledgements.  By  these  helps, 
and  hj  having  been  permitted  to  print  at  prime 
cost,  I  have  been  enabled  to  carry  this  Grammar 
to  its  proposed  length:  but  how  it  will  be  received 
by  those  who  have  not  yet  examined  into  the  me- 
rits thereof,  will  soon  appear  by  the  success  of  the 
remaining  copies.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  use 
no  art  to  gain  the  approbation  of  those  who  were 
under  apprehension  that  this  work,  being  of  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  nature,  if  it  was  not 
done  as  it  thould  be,  would  be  better  not  done  at 
all :  since  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  our  ideas  of 
the  same  thing  are  not  always  the  same ;  and 
therefore  hope  they  will  reverse  their  opinion, 
and  judge  more  favourable  of  the  whole." — 
Smith  appears  to  hare  died  in  the  following  year. 
An  abridgment  of  the  above  was  published  in 
1787,  entitled  the  Printer't  Grammar,  chiefly 
collected  from  Smith's  edition,  in  8vo. 

1764.  The  Dreamer.  The  author  of  this  paper 
was  Dr.  William  King,*  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford.  It  occupies  an  8vo.  volume  of 
340  pages,  independent  of  a  copious  index  and 
explanatory  advertisement ;  it  contains  a  series 
of  dreams,  forming  an  indirect  satire  on  the 
abuses  of  religion,  literature,  and  the  learned 
professions.  There  is  much  ingenuity  exhibited 
in  the  conception  and  conduct  of  the  imagery, 
and  the  s^e  is  often  easy,  elegant,  and  correct 

1764.  ilie  Leeds  Intelligencer.  This  paper 
was  commenced  \>j  Mr.  William  Wright. 

1795,  Jan.  &.  Died,  Pbilip  Argellati,  an 
eminent  Italian  printer,  and  one  of  the  most 


•  Dr.  WOliam  Kisg  wu  born  at  Stepney,  In  HIddleaei, 
inldSS;  he  wai  entered  at  Ballolaollege,  at  Ozfoid,  Joly 
g,  1701 J  took  hi*  degree  ot  doctor  of  lews  in  1715,  end 
wu  aiqiointed  principal  of  St.  Marjr'e  HaU,  1718.  He  wai 
an  ingenioiia  theological  and  political  wrttor,  and  died 
December  M,  IT'S. 


learned  and  hborions  editors  of  hia  tune.  Bt 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  £unily  in  the  cin 
of  Bologna,  and  bom  about  the  end  of  the  yes 
1685.  After  pursuing  his  stndies  witk  naeom- 
mon  ardour,  he  travelled  into  different  canntriei, 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  ik 
year  1717  was  dected  one  of  the  magistnuca 
known  by  the  title  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peopk  .- 
when  he  came  to  resign  his  office,  he  made  a 
eloquent  an  address,  on  the  duties  of  a  pnbbc 
magistrate,  that  his  successors  in  ofBce  cndend 
It  to  be  registered  among  their  acts.  In  conjn^ 
tion  with  the  learned  Mnratori  he  comrnaiced 
printing  at  Milan,  to  revive  the  art  which  had  so 
much  degenerated  at  that  period  in  ItaJy.  Tke 
emperor  Charles  VI.  to  whom  he  dediiated  i 
work,  repaid  him  by  the  titie  of  imperial  secre- 
tary, with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  crowiB, 
which  sum  the  emperor  doubled  in  1738.  TUi 
indefatigable  typographer  continned  to  execuii 
various  editions  of  works  of  importance  until  kis 
death,  which  took  place  at  Miun. 

1755,  May.  That  great  national  work.  Jobs- 
son's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  cam- 
pleted  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  seven  emi- 
nent booksellers  of  London ;  viz.  Robert  Dods- 
ley,   Charles  Hitch,  Andrew   Millar,    Messs. 
Longman,  and  Messrs.  Knaptm.     Johnson  ir- 
ceived  for  his  labours  the  sum   of  £1575,  i 
reward  which,  though  at  that  time  justly  cm- 
sideied  ample  and  muniticent,  would   non  Ik 
deemed  totally  inadequate  to  the  time  and  effm 
necessarily  required  for  such  a  work.    Johnsoa 
was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  had  lived  neuh 
half  his  days,  without  friends  or  lucrative  pro- 
fession, he  bad  toiled  and  laboured,  yet  still, » 
be  himself  expresses  it,  was  to  provide  for  the 
day  that  was  passing  over  him.  Of  the  professaoa 
of  an  unfriended  author,  he  saw  the  danger  and 
the  difficulties.    Amhurst,  Savage,  Boyse,  aad 
others,  who  had  laboured  in  literature,  vritbcnt 
emerging  from  distress,  were  recent  examples, 
and  clouded  his  prospect    On  the  oommeioe- 
ment  of  his  Dictionary,  he  was  emboldened  bj 
his  connection  with  several  of  the  most  opuleci 
booksellers  in  London,  to  have  a  better  habitatim 
than  he  had  hitherto  known.    To  this  time  he 
had  lodged  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  allcrs  ii 
and  about  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street ;  bntiiov. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  arduous  db- 
dertaking,and  to  be  near  the  printer,  he  bxAa 
house  in  Gougfa  Square,  Fleet-street  What  m 
merely  mechanical  in  the  construction  of  hit 
Diettonary  he  entrusted   to    six  amannemEs. 
five  of  whom  were  Scotchmen.    Johnam  had 
supposed,  when  he  began  his  labours  on  this 
subject,  that  three  years  of  regular  i^licatkm 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  peraonnaiice  of  the 
task ;  and  he  therefore  gave,  the  propiietois  xai 
the  public  reason  to  hope  for  its  completion  m 
the  expiration  of  that  period.    In  this  Gskala- 
tion  he  was,  however,  so  greatly  decdved,  thst 
eight  Tears  elapsed  before  his  fohos  were  u^end 
into  the  world ;  and  one  consequence  of  this 
delay  was,  that  he  had  spent  aD  the  copy- 
money,  wUch  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  n- 
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iving  by  dnfts,  and  an  ad^tional  hundred 
lunds,  long  pienous  to  the  condudon  of  his 
idertakin?.  The  patience  of  his  employment 
as,  therefore,  severely  tried;  and  when  the 
St  sheet  was  brooght  to  Mr.  Millar,  he  could 
>t  avoid  exclaiming,  "  Thank  God  I  have  done 
ith  him ;  a  sally  which,  when  repeated  to  John- 
>ii,  he  replied  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  glad  that  he 
lanhs  God  for  any  thing."  For  hia  subsistence 
iiring  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  had  received 
lore  than  his  contract.  His  receipts  were  pro- 
need  at  a  tavern  dinner,  given  by  the  book- 
llers,  and  Johnson  had  nothing  left  but  the 
rowing  fsume  of  his  work.  He  was  desirous 
lat  his  Dictumanf  should  appear  to  come  &om 
ae  who  had  obtained  academical  honours,  and 
>r  that  purpose  procured  in  the  preceding 
'ebruary,  through  the  means  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
i'homas  Warton,  a  diploma  for  a  master's 
eg^e,  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  Garrick, 
.n  this  occasion,  wrote  the  following  lines: 

"  Talk  at  war  with  a  BritDn,  tae'U  boldl7  advuwe, 
lut  one  EngUah  soldier  wOl  beat  ten  of  France; 
Voold  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  nrord  to  the  pen, 
Ini  odda  are  still  greater,  still  greater  onr  men : 
n  the  deep  mines  of  science  though  Frenchmen  may  toil, 
:an  their  strength  be  compar'd  to  Locke,  Newton,  and 

Boyle? 
.«t  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  poWrs, 
Their  vezse-men  and  prose-men  j  then  match  them  with 

onrs : 
ilrat  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Uke  gods  in  the  Ught, 
Hare  put  the  Whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight ; 
[n  satliea,  epistles,  and  odes,  would  they  cope, 
rheir  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope; 
Uid  Johnson,  well-arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  Ftench,  and  will  beat  forty  more." 

Lord  Chesterfield*  wrote  two  essays,  in  the 
World,  in  a  strain  of  conrpliment  to  ue  author. 
Johnson  treated  this  civility  with  disdain  :  his 

•  FhiUp  Dormer  Stanhope,  carl  of  Cbesterfldd,  wis 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  a,  1894,  and  vdncated  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  in  1738,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  esUtes.  In  0ie  reign  of  George 
IL  he  was  made  high  steward  of  the  hoosehold,  and  a 
knight  of  the  gaiter ;  and  in  174s  was  appointad  lord 
Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  about  three 
years.  The  works  of  lord  Chesterfield  may  be  classed  as 
Poenu,  Lettart,  Political  Papcn,  and  PerioMeat  Euag: 
The  Letten  to  hit  Son  are  evidently  written  to  inculcate  a 
system  of  duplicity  and  vice ;  and  the  opinion  wliich  Dr. 
Johnson  produced  upon  them  Is  bat  too  tine,  "that  they 
teach  the  morals  of  a  whore,  and  the  manners  of  a  danc- 
ing master."  Johnson  had  dedicated  the  plan  of  bis 
Dictionam  to  lord  Chesterfield ;  but  the  patronage  of  his 
lordship  was  soon  discovered  by  Johnson  to  be  notliing 
more  than  a  mere  name.  No  two  characters,  indeed, 
could  be  more  opposed,  and  it  was  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  they  should  assiioilate  either  in  matter  or  manner. 
Void  of  all  exterior  accomplishments,  the  rigid  moralist, 
the  retired  and  nnconrtly  scholar,  was  i^ipealing  to  a  man 
who  i^aced  little  value  upon  any  thing  that  was  not  sub- 
serTlent  to  elegance  of  address,  to  the  Uandisfamenta  of 
flattery,  and  the  arts  of  consummate  hypocrisy ;  who  lo- 
colcated,  in  his  system  of  edacation,  as  a  duty,  tlie  vices 
most  destiuctiTe  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness,  and 
who  thon^t  it  unnecessary,  in  his  plan,  to  advert  either 
to  the  principles  of  religion  or  morality.  From  such  a 
man,  nearly  as  deficient  In  literature  as  he  was  In  virtue, 
what  oonld  genius  and  learning,  truth  and  piety  expect  I 
nothinf;  but  what  they  encountered  in  the  person  of  John- 
ion,  Insincerity  and  neglect.  He  was  speedily  taught  to 
deplore  the  mistake  which  he  had  made  in  the  chMce  of 
a  patron,  to  view  his  acquirements  with  contempt,  and 
hii  principles  with  abhorrence.  He  ceased,  therefore,  to 
indulge  any  hopes  of  support  from  this  quarter,  and,  gxa- 
dnallyprosecnting  Ills  laborious  task,  looked  forward  solely 
to  the  approbation  of  Ow  public  as  his  best  reward.— X>niir(. 


observation  to  Garrick  and  othen  was,  "  I  have 
sailed  a  long  and  difficult  voyage  round  the 
world  of  the  English  language,  and  does  he  now 
send  out  his  cock-boat  to  tow  me  into  harbour?" 
A  work  was  published  called  Lexvphanet,  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  Dr.  Kenrick,  but  by  others  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  John  Campbell,  in  which  the 
author  endeavoured  to  blast  the  laurels  of  the 
lexicographer,  but  in  vain :  the  world  applauded, 
and  Johnson  never  replied. 

1765,  Jvnt  12.  Died,  Padl  Knapton,  of  the 
firm  of  John  and  Paul  Ejiapton,  booksellers,  and 
son'of  James  Knapton,  noticed  at  page  658,attte. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Chilwell,  Feb.  14, 1741. 

1766  June  14.  Died,  Thomas  Brewer,  an 
eminent  stationer  on  Ludgate-hill,  aged  76. 

1766,  June  18.  Died,  Thomas  Lonoman, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  and  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent firm  of  Longman  and  Co.  who  have  carried 
on  the  business  of  wholesale  bookselling  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  was  ever  known  in  the 
annals  of  "  the  Bow,"  The  name  of  Thomas 
Longman,  conjoined  with  that  of  J.  Osborne, 
appears  amongst  the  associated  booksellers  who, 
in  1729,  advertised  a  new  edition  of  Thmmi 
Hietorionon,  in  seven  volumes  folio.  Samuel 
But^ey  and  Thomas  Longman,  in  1734,  were 
the  publishers  of  Dr.  John  Horsley's*  Britannia 
Bomana  ;  and  the  name  of  Thomas  Longman 
singly,  is  subsequently  found  in  some  of  our 
most  valuable  publications.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  business  by  bis  nephew,  Thomas  Longman. 

1765,  Aug.  31.  Died,  Charles  Davis,  one 
of  the  earliest  booksellers  who  retailed  libraries 
by  marked  catalogues.  His  residence  was  in 
Holbom,  and  he  was  of  considerable  eminence 
in  his  profesdon. 

1766,  Jan.  1.  Man.  A  paper  fvr  ennobling  the 
tpeeieM.  This  paper  was  published  weekly  every 
Wednesday,  on  a  folio  sheet,  for  a  twelvemonth, 

1766,  Ai^.  9.  The  Monitor}  or,  British  Free- 
holder. This  was  a  political  paper,  and  originally 
planned  by  the  patriotic  alderman  Beckford.t 
It  was  written  with  considerable  spirit  and  power, 
and  claims  for  itself  the  rare  merit  of  impartiality. 

*  Dr.  John  Horsiey  was  educated  in  the  public  gram- 
mar-school, at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  studied  afterwards 
in  one  of  Uie  Scotch  colleffes,  where  be  took  a  degree, 
and  died  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Mor^ith ; 
in  Noitbumberland,  December  13,  173s.  Dr.  Honley  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Cay,  an 
eminent  printer  and  publisher  at  Newcastle,  who  by  his 
Judgment  in  the  compiling,  correcting,  and  getting  up  of 
the  Brttaimia  Jtonuma,  added  greatly  to  the  merit  of  that 
well  written  book,  which  gives  a  copious  and  exact 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  Romans  in  Britain. 

t  William  Beckford  was  the  only  man  of  his  time  who 
with  firmness,  yetwlth  humility,  dared  tell  a  Ungnpon  bis 
throne  (surrounded  by  his  courder^)  the  idaln  and  honcat 
truth,  whereby  he  vindicated  the  loyalty,  while  he  evinced 
the  independent  spirit  of  Uie  city  of  London.  He  died 
June  XI,  1770,  aged  ts,  while  serving  the  oflice  of  chief 
magistrate,  with  which  he  had  been  a  second  time  invested. 
That  his  character  mh^bt  be  fbr  ever  held  in  the  most 
honourable  and  grateral  remembrance,  the  corporation 
erected  a  statue  in  OuUdball,  and  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tion the  magnanimous  speech  which  he  is  said  to  have 
addressed  to  the  king  in  vindlcatiou  of  the  people^s  rights 
to  remonstrate  to  the  throne.  As  a  citizen,  be  was  emi- 
nently decorated  with  the  virtues  of  humanity  and  aHh- 
blllty ;  as  a  senator  (member  for  London,]  watchful  over 
the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  as  a  msglstrate  unremittingly 
active  in  seeing  these  rights  legally  executed. 
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1766,  Oet.  16.  Th»  NeweatO*  IntMgmeer, 
No.  1.  printed  and  published  by  William  Cnth- 
bert  and  Co.  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  This 
paper  was  printed  in  small  folio,  with  three 
commns  on  each  page,  and  pablished  on  a  Wed- 
nesday. It  is  8upp<»ed  that  this  publication  did 
not  continue  longer  than  two  or  three  years. 

1765,  Nov.  The  Old  Maid.  This  periodica] 
vfas  published  weeldy,  and  was  the  first  literary 
pnbkcation  of  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Mary  Singleton,  spinster.  It  ended 
Jldy,34, 1766,  with  No.  37. 

The  Old  Maid  is  conducted  not  without  spirit 
and  macity ;  her  character  is  tolerably  well  sup- 
ported, and  the  wor^  is  diversified  by  papers  of 
criticism,  narrative,  and  humour. 

1766.  Edinburgh  ReaietB.  This  publication 
was  begun  by  some  literary  gentleman  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  of  which  only  two  numbers  appeared. 
The  first  of  theses  article  was  a  review  of  John- 
ton's  Dictioiiarj/  of  the  English  Language,  which 
displays  consideiable  acuteness  :  the  other  con- 
tained some  {Peneral  observations  on  the  state  of 
literature  in  ue  different  countries  of  Europe. 

1766.  The  OrititxU  lUview.  This  publication 
was  commenced  by  Dr.  Tobias  Smollet  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  a  very  respectable  printer. 
It  professed  to  maintain  toij  principles  against 
the  whig  review  of  Dr.  Orimtns.  Dr.  Smollett 
continued  the  principal  manager  of  the  Critical 
Review  till  1763.  To  speak  impartially,  Smol- 
lett was,  perhaps,  too  acrimonious  sometimes  in 
the  conduct  of  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  sore,  and  displayed  too  much  sensibility  when 
any  of  the  unfortunate  authors  whose  works  he 
had,  it  mwf  be,  justly  censured,  attempted  to 
retaliate.  He  had  made  some  very  severe  stric- 
tures on  a  pamphlet  published  by  admiral 
Knowles,  as  well  as.  on  the  character  of  that 
gentleman,  who  commenceda  prosecution  against 
die  printer,  declaring  he  only  wanted  to  know 
the  author,  that  if  a  gentleman,  he  might  ob- 
tain the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  from  him. 
In  this  a£bir  the  doctor  behaved  with  great 
spirit.  Just  as  sentence  was  going  to  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  printer,  he  came  into  court, 
avowed  himself  the  author,  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  give  the  admiral  any  satisfaction  he 
chose.  The  admiral  forgot  his  declaration,  and 
began  afresh  action  against  the  doctor,  in  1759, 
who  was  found  guilty,  fined  £100,  and  con- 
demned to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
king's  bench.  It  is  there  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten the  Adventures  of  sir  Launcelot  Greaves;  in 
which  he  has  described  some  remarkable  charac- 
ters, then  his  fellow-prisoners. 

1766.  Peignot  remarks,  that  a  secret  prindng 
press  was  discovered  at  work  at  the  viUage  of 
Arcueil  about  ten  miles  from  Paris,  the  works 
executed  at  which  being  found  to  be  of  a  very 
iinpruper  nature,  both  press  and  printers  were 
seized,  the  latter  imprisoned,  and  the  former 
destroyed. 

1766.  Daniel  Fowls,  a  printer  formerly  re- 
siding at  Boston,  set  up  a  press  at  Portsmouth, 
being  the  first  press  used  in  the- colony  of  New 


Hampshiie.  Thomms  ofaaerres,  that  Fowle  £4 
but  little  as  book-printer,  his  principal  bnsoKB 
consisting  in  publiishijdg  a  new^aper. 

1766,  June  5.  Died,  William  Wiuo*^. 
stationer  to  the  ofiice  of  ordnance,  Ltoadon. 

1756,  Aug.  11.  Died,  Richard  Wake,  bed- 
seller  and  stationer,  on  London  bridge. 

1766.  A  press  was  at  work  at  St.  lago  de  b 
Vega,  a  town  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  isle  of  Jamaica,  when  a  weekly  aewspafa 
was  commenced;  and  in  1792,  tlie  Laia  af 
Jamaica  were  handsomely  printed  by  Alexando- 
Dickman,  in  two  volumes,  4to. 

1766,  Jmt.  1.  The  Yotmg  Lady,  No.  I. 

1766,  Jan.  The  Universal  Viator.    The  ciad 
writers  in  thisperiodical  were  Chiistophra  Sisan 
and  Richard  Kolt,  occasiotaally  assisted  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Percy,  David  Ganick,  and  other 
literary  characters.    In  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  doctor  is  recorded  to  hare  spoke= 
of  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  CHd  Gardner  ihf 
bookseller,  employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  i 
monthly  miscellany,  called  the  Universal  Visiter. 
There  was  a  formal  written  contract,  which  AOa 
the  printer  saw.    They  were  bound  to  write  no- 
thing else;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  J 
the  profits  of  this  sixpenny  pamphlet ;  and  tJ:^ 
contract  was  for  ninety-nine  years.    I  wish  I  hid 
thought  of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  caiw 
about  literaiT  property.    What  an  excellent  ia- 
stance  would  it  hare  beei^  of  the  oppressaoo  of 
booksellers  towards  poor  authors  !     (smiliv.i 
Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  trade,sui. 
Gardner  was  not  properly  a  bookseller.  Johum. 
'  Nay,  sir ;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller.    Bt 
had  served  his  time  regularly,  was  a  membei  -.i 
the  stationers'  company,  kept  a  shop  in  the  ftti 
of  mankind,  purchased  copyright,  and  was  i 
bibliopole,  sir,  in  every  sense.    I  wrote  (or  some 
months  in  the  Universal  Visitor,  for  poor  Snun, 
while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the  teras 
on  which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thuikiiii: 
I  was  doing  good.    I  hoped  his  wits  would  saa 
return  to  him.    Mine  returned  to  me,  and  1 
wrote  in  the  Universal  Visitor  no  longer.'  " 

1756,  afarcA  23.  The  Prater.  The  authorcf 
this  paper  assumes  the  name  of  Nicholas  Babble, 
esq.  and  the  style  is  much  superior  to  that  of  lix 
generalitv  of  his  cotemporair  essayists.  It  in$ 
published  weekly,  on  Saturday,  and  closed  nitk 
the  thirty-fifth  number. 

1756.  The  Test,  a  political  paper,  writtoi  b; 
Arthur  Murphy,  esq.  in  support  of  the  minbtir 
then  in  being.  The  style  is  forcible  and  energetic. 

1766,  April.  ITieLilerar!/ Magazine,  "So.}. 

1766,  May  28.  Williamson's  Liverpool  Adm- 
tiser,  and  Mereaniile  Chronicle,  No.  I.  printed 
and  published  by  Robert  Williamson.  In  Xo. 
232,  Friday,  October  31, 1760,  is  the  following 
advertisement :  "  The  Manchester,  Stockpoit, 
Buxton,  and  Derby  Flying  Machine  from  Lon- 
don to  Manchester  performed,  if  God  permits. 
in  three  days — faie,  two  pounds  five  shUlings." 
Mr.  Thomas  Billinge  became  the  proprietor  (S 
this  paper,  and  it  was  then  called  fitWN^«  I^- 
pool  Advertiser,  and  published  on  Monday. 
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I7fid.  From  a  eompUtg  CatahgHe  ef  modem 
Books  published  firom  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
wy  to  this  period,  fixnn  which  "  all  pamphlets 
tna  tracts"  are  excluded,  it  appears  that  5^280 
lew  -works  had  been  publishei,  which  exhibits 
m  average  of  ninety-three  new  woi4cs  each  year. 

1757,  Jan.  7.  Died,  Allan  Ramsat,  a  cele- 
brated poet,  and  for  many  years  a  respectable 
xwkseller  in  the  ciW  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
■>om  at  the  village  of  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire, 
3ct.  16,  1686.  His  parentage  was  respectable, 
uid  his  ancestry  even  dignified.  He  had  the 
>enefit  of  the  parish  school  till  he  was  in  his  fif- 
«en^  year,  but  of  the  progress  he  had  made 
n  his  studies,  we  have  no  particular  account ;  it 
sertainly  made  him  acquainted  with  Horace,  as 
s  abundantly  evident  in  his  poems.  In  1701  he 
ivas  apprenticed  to  a  periwig  maker,  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time 
1  flouiishiiig  profession.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  Allan  Kunsay  served  out  his  apprenticeship 
lonourably,  and  uterwards  for  a  number  of  years 
>ractised  his  trade  as  a  master  successfully:  he 
possessed  independence ;  and,  while,  in  the  com- 
jany  of  respectable  fellow-dtizens,  he  indulged 
ind  improved  his  social  qualities,  he,  by  tal^g 
to  wife  an  excellent  woman.  Christian  Ross,  the 
laughter  of  a  writer  in  Edinburgh,  laid  the 
ronndation  of  a  lifetime  of  domestic  felicity.  It 
was  in  the  year  1712,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth 
^-ear  of  his  age,  that  he  entered  into  the  .state  of 
matrimony ;  and  the  earliest  of  his  poetical  pro- 
iuctions  that  can  now  be  traced,  is  an  epistle 
to  the  most  happy  members  of  the  Easy  Club, 
Sated  the  same  year.  This  club  originated,  as 
lie  himself,  who  was  one  of  its  members,  informs 
OS,  "  in  the  antipathy  we  all  seemed  to  have  at 
the  ill  humour  and  contradiction  which  arise 
Grom  trifles,  especially  those  that  constitute  Whig 
uid  Tory,t0i(ao«<  having  the  grand  reason  for  it." 
This  club  was  in  ffictformed  of  Jacobites,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  grand  reason 
bere  alluded  to.  In  the  presence  of  this  club, 
Ramsay  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  first  pro- 
luctions,  which,  it  would  appear,  were  published 
by  or  under  the  patronage  of  the  fmtemity.  But 
the  rising  of  Mar  put  an  end  to  its  meetings; 
ind  Ramsay,  though  still  a  keen  Jacobite,  felt  it 
for  his  interest  to  be  so  in  secret.  It  was  now, 
liowever,  that  he  commenced  in  earnest  his 
[toetical  career,  and  speedily  rose  to  a  degree  of 
[Mpularity,  which  had  been  attained  by  no  poet 
in  Scotland  since  the  days  of  sir  E^vid  Lindsay. 
For  more  than  a  century,  indeed,  Scottish  poetry 
lad  been  under  an  eclipse,  while  such  poetical 
genius  as  the  age  afibraed  chose  Latin  as  the 
medium  of  communication.  Semple,  however, 
ind  Hamflton  of  Oilbertdeld,  had  of  late  years 
revived  the  notes  of  the  Doric  reed ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  some  of  their  compositions,  as  pub- 
lished in  Watson's  collection  in  1706,  that  first 
nspired  Ramsay.  Unlike  the  greater  number 
)f  menof  poeti<»l  talent,  Ramsay  had  the  most 
perfect  command  over  himself;  and  the  blind 
rroping  of  the  cydops  of  ambitbn  within,  led 
aim  to  no  premature  attempts  to  obtain  distinc- 


tion. Though  he  must  have  entertained  day- 
dreams of  immortally,  he  enjoyed  them  with 
moderation  ;  and,  without  indulging  either  des- 
pondency or  dgection,  he  waited  with  patience 
for  their  realization.  An  elegy  on  Maggy  John- 
ston seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  his 
productions,  and  is  highly  cbaiacteristic  of  his 

fenius ;  this  was  speedily  followed  by  that  on 
ohn  Cowper,  quite  in  the  same  strain  of  broad 
humour.  The  exact  time  when,  or  the  manner 
how  he  changed  his  original  profession  for  that 
of  a  bookseller,  has  not  been  recorded;  but  it  was 
previously  to  1718,  when  he  published  a  second 
edition  or  king  James's  Christ  Ktrkon  ike  Cheen, 
that  Allan  Riunsay  had  commenced  the  booksel- 
ling business,  for  it  was  "  printed  for  the  author, 
at  the  Mercury,  opposite  to  Niddry's  Wynd ;" 
At  the  Mercury,  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted 
his  business  as  an  original  author,  editor,  and 
bookseller,with  great  diligence,  for  a  considmble 
number  of  years.  His  poems  he  continued  to 
print  as  the^  were  written,  in  single  sheets  or 
naif  sheets,  in  which  shape  they  are  reported  to 
have  found  a  ready  sale,  the  citizens  being 
in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  with  a 
penny  "for  Allan  Runsay's  last  piece."  In 
1720,  he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  the  whole 
of  his  poems,  in  one  volume  4to.  The  estimation 
in  which  the  poet  was  now  held,  was  cleariy  de- 
monstrated by  the  rapid  filling  up  of  a  list  of 
subscribers,  containingthe  names  of  all  that  were 
eminent  for  talents,  learning,  or  digni^  in  Scot- 
land. The  volume,  handsomely  printed  by  the 
Ruddimans,  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  was  published  in  the  succeeding  year, 
and  the  fortunate  poet  realized  four  hundred 
guineas  by  the  speculation.  This  volume  was, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  prefaced 
with  several  copies  of  recommendatory  verses. 
In  1726  appeared  his  dramatic  pastoral,  under 
the  title  of  Uie  Gentle  Shepherd,  which  met  with 
instant  and  triumphant  success.  In  this  year  he 
removed  from  Niddry's  Wynd  to  a  house  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Luckenbooths,  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  London  cofiee  house.  Here,  in 
place  of  Mercury,  he  adopted  the  heads  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Drummond  of  Hiwthornden,  and  in 
addition  to  his  business  as  a  bookseller,  estab- 
lished a  ciroulating  library,  which  was  die  first 
in  Scotland.  In  this  shop  the  wits  of  Edinburgh 
continued  daily  to  meet  for  information  and 
amusement  during  the  days  of  Runsay  and  his 
successois  in  trade.  He  had  now  risen  to  wealth 
and  respectability,  numberingamong  his  familiar 
friends  the  best  and  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation. 
With  ootempotary  poets  his  intercourse  was  ex- 
tensive and  of  the  most  friendly  kind.  The  two 
Hamiltons  of  Bangour  and  Gilbertfield,  were  Ids 
most  intimate  friends.  He  addressed  verses  to 
Pope,  to  Gay,  and  to  Somerville,*  the  last  of 
whom  returned  his  poetical  salutations  in  kind. 
In  the  year  1755,  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 


*  waUun  SomenUle,  anthor  of  the  Ckase,  BoUbKO, 
FUU  SpvrtM,  and  other  poernn,  wu  bora  fai  18|^>  end  died 
JnlVSI),  1741-  ne  wu  boiled  at  Wotton,  near  Benlejr  in 
Aidco,  Warwickahire.  Hr.SomerTUlewaaanacoompliabed 
gontleisuui,  a  ikilf ol  >portBmaii|  and  a  jwtiee  of  the  peace. 
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linquished  btuiaeas.  His  wife,  Christian  Rah, 
seems  to  have  brought  him  seren  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daaghters.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  buried  without  any  particular  honours, 
and  with  him  for  a  time  was  buried  Scottish 
poetry,  there  not  being  so  much  as  one  poet  in 
Scotland  to  sing  a  requiem  over  his  grafe. 

17fi7,  Jan.  19.  Died,  Thomas  Rdddiman, 
a  celebrated  printer,  grammarian,  and  critic,  oi 
whose  talents  and  learning  his  worlcs  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs.  "  Of  the  number  of 
men,"  says  Mr.  Qeorge  Cbalmeis,*  "  who  have 
bmefited  our  fathers  by  ihdr  studies,  and  added 
to  the  reputation  of  Great  Britain  by  their,  learn- 
ing, few  will  be  found  to  be  better  entitled  to 
luogiaphical  notice,  than  Ruddiman,  whether 
we  consider  the  usefulness  of  his  works,  the  mo- 
desty of  his  nature,  or  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  spirit.  His  personal  character  was  recom- 
mended by  many  virtues,  and  upon  the  whole  he 
may  be  justly  consideied  as  an  honour  to  bis 
native  country."  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Boyndie,  is  Banfbhire,  October,  1674,  and  was 
initiated  in  grammar  at  the  parish  school  there. 
In  October,  1690,  he  1^  his  home,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  fiither,  and  went  to  king's  col- 
lege, Ab^deen,  in  order  to  gain  by  competition, 
a  prize,  which  he  had  heard  was  annually  given 
to  genins  and  learning.  His  sister  Agnes  put  a 
gumea  in  his  pocket,  which  being  a  large  contri- 
bution, at  a  needy  moment,  he  always  mentioned 
to  her  praise,  and  timely  repaid  to  herofispring.f 
His  Cttberb^ng  informed  of  the  place  and  object 
of  his  excursion,  hastened  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  found  that  his  son  had  gained  an  establish- 
ment bv  his  knowledge,  and  friends  bv  his  con- 
duct On  June  21, 1694,  he  obtained  ue  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  always  proud.  In  April,  1796,  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  of  Lawrence  Kirk, 
in  the  Meams,  partly  by  the  recommebdation  of 
Robert  Young,  esq.  of  Auldbar,  in  the  conntr  of 
Fottu,  in  whose  family  he  had  been  engaged  as 
tutor,  though  perhaps  as  much  by  his  own  repu- 
tation for  diligence  and  learning.  Ruddiman 
did  not  relinquish  his  studies  when  he  left  the 
college  of  Aberdeen,  though  he  was  not  then 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  dUigence  began  early, 
and  continued  late  in  life.  In  the  village  of 
Lawrence  Kirk,  his  diligence  naturally  pursued 
the  precept  which  his  reading  had  taught  him : 

"  Ezerce  stadium,  qaunvls  pereeperis  utem." 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1609,  that 
aa  accident  opened  new  prospects  to  his  penetra- 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  verr  unple  and  excellent 
life  of  Thoniae  Rnddiman,  by  ill.  Qeorge  Chalmere,  gro. 
1794,  in  wtdch  Till  be  found  a  portrait,  and  a  list  of  capital 
works  IScom  the  Ihidiiman  press,  fhnn  lOgt  to  17UI. 

In  Uw  Ca<aiM<M>  Jr«r«w«  of  Jannary  S7,  17t7,  there 
u  a  omt,  hnt  aflkctionate,  character  of  Raddiman,  by  the 
rar.  WOliaa  Harper,  senior,  one  of  the  ministen  of  the 
epiaoopal  diorch,  EdlnboiKh ;  and  in  the  SeaU  MagaMku, 
page  54,  ttiere  is  a  short  account  of  him  and  his  vzitinga. 

t  Agnes  was  married  to  a  person  named  Held  :  she  left 
a  danghter,  who  lUUng  into  povertv,  was  rellerred  by 
Rnddiman,  thnoogh  the  sididtatian  of  bishop  Falconer,  in 
1781. 


ting  sight.  The  odehntod  Dr.Pitettnie,  boj 
detained  by  violence  of  weather  at  this  incoui. 
doable  hamlet,  which  had  not  yet  a  libniru 
the  inn,  felt  the  misery  of  having  nothing  to  k 
Wanting  society,  he  inquired  if  there  weteii 
person  in  the  village  who  could  inteRbange  eoi' 
versation,  and  would  paitake  of  his  diooet.  lie 
hostess  infonned  him,  that  the  acbodmasls, 
though  young,  was  said  to  be  learned,  and  Hm^ 
modest,  she  was  sure  could  talk.  Thus  met  Fii- 
caime,*  attheageof  forty-seven,  with  Raddnm, 
at  twenty-five.  Their  literature,  their  pi^ 
and  their  general  cast  of  mind  were  nitub 
pleasing  to  each  other.  Fitcaime  invited  Ssi- 
diman  to  Edinburgh,  offered  him  his  pstioiB^ 
and  performed  in  the  end,  what  is  not  alnji 
experienced,  as  much  as  he  originally  promisii 
OntheSnd  of  May,  1702,  Rnddiman  aade  is 
first  entry  as  assistant  librarian  to  the  adroalcr 
library  in  Edinburgh.f  His  oonnectioo  cilldi 
booksellers  of  that  city  oonunenced  io  J'OS; 
owing  to  their  desire  of  nelp,  and  to  his  mli  fa 
gain.    He  no  doubt  felt — 

«  Cum  mercede  labor  gratior  esKpoleit'' 

And  he  was,  &om  this  considentioD,  j 


induced  to  correct,  in  t706,  sir  Robot  Siblnlnl 
Introduetio  ad  Hittonam  nennn  a'  Ramaat  Ga- 
tantm  in  ea  Borealit  BrittmnitB  paetr  qiu  ih 
murwn  Pielieum  ett.  From  Robert  Fiedainj 
bookseller,  Ruddiman  received  for  bis  asutuct 


•  AieUbald  PItcalrae,  the  Mend  of  Bdliil,  tix  p- 
oeptor  of  BoeAaave,  and  the  master  of  Head,  n  to 
at  Edinburgh  in  itti,  and  died  at  the  age  of  iHti-m, 
Oct.  S3,  171s.  He  stodied  divinity,  and  aflcmrii  In, 
at  the  nniveraity  of  his  native  place  1  bnt  qnilteil  M 
those  pixjfbsslons  for  mathematica  and  nwdidiie.  itt 
publishing  a  thesis,  in  which  he  endeavoored  topnretia 
the  doctrine  of  the  drcolation  of  the  blood  was  ksonS 
Hippocrates,  he  accented  an  invitation  bum  the  catn 
at  &e  nniversity  of  I«Tden,  to  be  professor  of  pt^s 
163a.  He  did  not  connnue  at  Leyden  abore  t-y".  W 
returned  to  Edinburgh  and  married,  in  1711 1»  I* 
lished  MeserCaMoHM  JVeriiea,  one  voL  <to.  of  viici  k 
printed  a  more  correct  edition  in  17IS.  He  alio  ns 
some  Latin  poems  of  t^e  satirical  kind,  cbiefly  i^ 
the  principal  aoUion  of  the  rerolntiaB. 

t  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Koaebaugh,  wlioniMi 
in  ITSC,  and  died  in  iSgi,  after  rl^ng  to  the  hewl  ofll 
prafessioa  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  eminenoe  In  Utentm  » 
scholar,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  foundiiii;  fut't* 
cates'  library,  ;whicb  took  place  in  Uie  year  iSst  Ui 
other  estabuahments,  its  commencement  tss  iicuja^ 
aide,  ita  funds  were  uncertain,  and  its  pngrees  ii>«ft 
was  slow.  But  frequent  oonttibutlaDS  angnweX''!* 
numerous  TCflumes,  both  lalnted  and  manoscrij^  It"' 
first  kept  in  liills-square ;  and  In  May,  Ijn,  (t»» 
moved  to  the  parliamenl>houae. 

X  Rnddiman  charged  Freebaim,  for  conediiil  <>'J; 
[Oawln  Dou^aa's  VWgtti  writing  the  Oliunry,  s  bn^ 
paonds  Scots,  ofwhiim  he  acknowledged  to  tanna"' 
forty-eight  pounds.  By  this  document  is  the  vtko^ 
ascertained,  and  by  this  evidenee  is  it  proTeil,  Wl"- 
diman  was  allowed  ^8  6s.  8d.  sterling,  fer  foimt"' 
of  the  most  elaborate  worlcs  In  our  language. 

In  Rnddlman's  pocket-book  are'  the  foUowiiit  ««■" 
1703,  ReceiTed  of  the  nnlversity  of  Gls^ow  tK  SoK 
for  transcribing  a  manuscript  called  K*triiU  a  Ckf 
ScotiM.—a*  March,  17M,  received  of  the  ssme  jf VS* 
for  transcribing  tne  first  volume  of  sit  Juan  Be'*^ 
AmtaU  at  a*  folios.  October  1705,  recetved  if  V; 
Hamilton,  j«7  as-  fiar  transcrildng  ninetetn  ^>«>'J" 
maansciipt.— g  November  170s,  I  reaolTed  Of  "~; 
assistance]  to  write  as  much  as  I  am  aUe  of  the  nsi' 
script  I  shall  have  occasion  to  transcribe;  •»>  ^ 
exact  notice  of  the  progress  I  make  vreeUr  I  *V 
(Ood  willing)  to  write  six  sheets  a  week. 
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bree  pounds  iterUng:  the  work  was  printed  in 
>lio,  Edinbuigii,  1706.  In  every  period  of  bis 
ife  Ruddiman  followed  a  Terr  laudable  practice 
f  maJdng  statements  of  his  affairs,  that  he  might 
requeatly  see  the  amount  of  bis  credits  and  ois 
iebts.  At  the  end  of  1706  he  drew  ap  a  rerj 
xact  state  of  both,  whence  he  perceived,  that 
iter  making^  every  deduction,  he  had  a  dear 
'olanceof  £282*.with  juste3cpectatioDS,amount^ 
Dg  to  £236  7(.  Od.  Soots.  Here  is  an  example 
n  the  practice  of  Ruddiman,  which,  were  it 
opied,  would  help  the  young  to  enter  life  witit 
afety,and  enable  the  old  to  leave  the  world  with 
omfort !  In  1707  he  was  induced  by  his  habi- 
ual  activity  to  commence  auctioneer,  for  whidi 
le  was  well  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  books 
.nd  his  punctuality  in  business.  He  naturally 
lealt  in  school-books  when  he  instructed  scholars. 
n  1710,  a  vacancy  happening  in  the  grammar- 
chool  of  Dundee,  the  magistrates  invited  Ruddi- 
oau  to  fill  the  office  of  rector.  The  advocates 
lad,  in  the  mean  time,  noted  his  industry,  ad- 
aired  his  learning,  and  respected  his  moidesty. 
iVith  such  industry,  learning,  and  modesU-  they 
lid  not  like  to  part,  when  they  heard  of  his  in- 
itation  to  Dundee.  And,  considering  hit  extr»- 
irdinary  ear*  of  the  l^rary,  with  the  increase  of 
lis  trouble,  the  faettUjf  determined  on  July  16, 
1710,  to  settle  upon  him  an  annual  salary  of 
6363  6i.  9d.  Scots,  or  £30  6>.  8d.  sterling,  in  lieu 
>f  all  fees,  except  the  small  gratifications  which 
were  in  use  on  the  admission  of  advocates.  He 
vould  have  made  g^reater  profits  at  Dundee,  yet, 
Srom  respect  to  the  faculty  he  chose  rather  to 
UMsept  of  thdr  salary,  than  to  relinquish  their 
service.  The  young  may  here  see  another  ex- 
imple  of  modest  worth  being  noticed  by  the  eye 
>f  discernment,  and  rewarded  in  due  season,  by 
he  hand  of  munificence.  From  his  own  state- 
ment we  find  that  he  was  growing  daily  richer  ; 
Mit  he  who  enters  the  world  without  a  shilling, 
nust  labour  many  an  hour  before  he  can  acquire 
:he  comforts  and  dignity  of  opulence.  The  year 
1715  may  be  considered  as  the  era  of  Thomas 
Eladdiman  commencing  printer  ;*  his  connexion 
vith  the  booksellers  induced  him  to  think  that 
le  too  might  exercise  an  art  the  handmaid  of 
hat  literature  to  which  be  had  devoted  his  life. 
The  first  production  of  his  press  was  the  second 
rolume  of  Abercromby's  martial  Atehievementi. 
Fhe  editions  of  the  classical  authors  that  issued 
from  Ruddiman's  press  were  in  general  printed 
with  great  accuracy,  and  often  exhibited  new 
readings  and  amendments  of  punctuation,  in  the 
liighest  degree  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and 
erudition  of  the  editor,  who  found  leisure  for  the 


*  The  uticlef  ut  oopartnenhlp  between  Thomu  and 
trailer  KniUllman,  dated  Maj  16,  174s.  redte,  that  ther 
tiad  begun  to  piint  from  the  year  17lf ,  oad  tbat  Walter 
had  been  aneqoaliharerln  the  profits  and  the  Ion,  tboucfa 
he  was  only  a  inrtnex  In  Uie  materials,  bat  not  In  &e 
tioiue.  Walter  was  not  mentioned  in  the  title-pages  of 
books  with  Thomas,  till  Angnst,  17S7,  when  Walter  was 
admitted  into  partnership  In  the  honia,  as  he  had  been 
Ihmi  1715,  in  the  materials. 

The  cotempotarr  printerswlth  Rnddiman  were  Robert 
Fleming  and  Thomas  liOmiaden  and  Co.,  and  of  boiA- 
•ellen,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Balfour. 


preparation  of  several  works  of  his  own,  among 
which  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  a  Latin 
grammar  in  two  volumes,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  elaborate  performances  in  the  whole  range 
of  philology.  He  completed  die  Diplomata  et 
NumiuMHa  Seoiue,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  ex" 
cellent  preface.  If  Olaseow  had  to  boast  of  the 
^otUstpeHeeiion  of  het  Horace,  in  1744,  Edin- 
burgh had  reason,  says  that  able  critic,  Hai^ 
wood,  to  triumph  in  the  immactJate  pmitv  of 
Ruddiman's  Lity,  in  1751.  Published  in  four 
volumes,  12mo.  Edinburgh,  1751.  To  his  other 
qualities  of  prudence,  of  industry,  and  of  atten- 
tion, Ruddiman  added  judgment.  He  did  not 
print  splendid  editioDS  of  books  for  the  publio 
good.  He  did  not  publish  volumes  for  the  perusal 
of  the  few.  But,  he  chiefly  employed  his  press 
in  supplying  Scotland  with  books,  which,  from 
their  daily  use,  had  a  general  sale. 

Neither  his  attention  to  the  library,  his  oaree 
for  the  press,  nor  his  appUcation  to  philology, 
prevented  Ruddiman  from  contributing  at  Sie 
same  time  to  the  labours  of  other  learned  men, 
by  the  activity  of  his  kindness,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge.  He  was  always  ready  to  give 
his  help,  when  his  help  was  asked ;  "  thinking 
it  the  duty  of  every  well  wisher  of  learning  to 
contribute,  without  any  mean  views,  all  that  he 
is  able  to  literary  works."  In  this  noble  spirit  it 
was,  that  when  Mr.  Fletcher  Gyles,  bookseller, 
London,  undertook  to  publidt  secretary  Thurloe's 
State  P^l*rt,  Ruddiman  •contributed  his  assist- 
ance. When  the  Typographieal  Aniliqviliei  were 
published,  in  1749,  Ames  gratefully  recorded 
the  obligations  that  he  owed  <*to  his  worthy 
firiend  Mr.  Profeitor  Ruddiman,  who  was  no 
small  encourager  of  this  undertaking,  by  the 
many  searches  for  me,  at  Edinbunrh,  and  else- 
where." "  Though  the  searehes  of  Ruddiman," 
says  Mr.  Chalmers,  "did  not  find  all  tlutt  the 
records  contained  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
printing,  in  Scotland,  yet  he  merits  commenda- 
tion for  his  useftil  contributions  to  that  curious 
work."  When  Heame,  the  antiquary,  was  pre- 
paring his  elaborate  edition  of  Foidun's  Seoli- 
chromcon,  he  experienced  the  aid  of  Ruddiman, 
who  collated  manuscripts  for  him  and  gave  him 
his  remarks.  Heame  nwke  of  Ruddiman  in  his 
pre&ce,  when  his  PorMut,  appealed  in  1722,  as 
his  friend,  as  his  learned  friend.  They  were  in- 
deed congenial  spirits :  congenial  in  their  mo- 
desty and  diligence,  in  the  extent  of  their  learn- 
ing, and  in  the  utiUty  of  their  labours. 

No  amusement,  no  pursuit,  ever  prevented 
Ruddiman  from  discharging  faithfully  his  du^ 
as  ke^r  of  the  advocatesubrary,  which  office 
he  held  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  long 
laboured,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Walter  GoodalJ, 
his  assistant,  in  makmg  a  catalogue  of  their 
books,  without  which  the  best  library  is  useless. 
This  catalogue  had  been  for  years  commodious 
to  the  lawyers :  but  when  it  was  printed  in  1742, 
its  usefulness  was  extended  to  the  learned  world. 

The  prudence  of  Ruddiman,  which  was  equal 
to  his  industry,  was  meantime  careful  to  accu- 
mulate for  his  family  what  he  had  acquired, 
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AwAag  Kveral  jeua,  by  hb  labour.  He  grew 
rich  without  the  loss  of  character,  in  proportion 
as  he  extended  his  industrious  occupations.  And 
by  the  minute  account  which  he  made  of  his 
"  worldly  goods"  in  Ang^st,  1739,  he  rained  his 
estate  at  iK2,269  lOt.  \Oid.  sterling.  We  have 
already  shewn  the  state  of  his  effects  in  1706 ; 
and  when  he  valued  his  worldly  goods  in  1710, 
he  reckoned  them  at  no  more  than  £24  14*.  9d. 
sterling.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  .maintained 
his  family,  educated  his  children,  and  sustained 
the  usual  losses  of  a  complicated  business.  Mr. 
Chalmeis  exhibits  these  statements  of  consider- 
able riches,  at  that  period,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  follow  the  track  of  Ruddiman,  from 
dependent  penury,  through  the  paths  of  honest 
diligence,  and  careful  attention,  to  independent 
opnlenoe.  Having  now  established  his  own 
Sane,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  introduction 
of  his  son  into  life.  With  this  design  he  resigned 
August  13, 1739,  his  half  of  the  printing  bnsmess 
to  his  son  Thomas,*  by  his  second  wife,  who  was 
now  twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  been  liberally 
educated  ;  and  who  had  besides  been  diligently 
instructed  in  this  ingenious  art.  Ruddiman, 
however,  allowed  his  name  to  continue  in  the 
Jbrm  of  the  company  in  order  to  give  credit  to 
the  hmue.  He  moreover  lent  his  son,  on  his  in- 
tiodnction  into  the  business,  jS200  sterling  as  an 
additional  aid.  That  resignation,  and  this  loan, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  handsome  pro- 
vision for  his  son  at  that  epoch,  considering  the 
scarcity  of  wealth  and  the  lacility  of  subsistence. 
Mr.  Ruddiman  was  a  man  of  snch  onoommon 
temperance,  that  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  life, 
as  to  be  upwards  of  eightv-two  years  of  age, 
he  was  never  once  intoxicated  with  liquor. 
He  loved  indeed  a  cheerful  glass ;  but,  when  he 
was  wound  up  by  the  enjoyment  of  friendly 
society  to  his  accustomed  exihilaration,  he  would 
then  refrain  from  drink ;  saying,  that  the  liquor 
would  not  go  down.  For  the  last  seven  yean  he 
had  lived  under  the  affliction  of  bodily  diseases 
of  various  kinds ;  but  his  mental  powers  remained 
unshaken  to  the  end.  He  was  buried  in  the  ce- 
metry  of  the  Giey  friars  church,  Edinburgh,  but 
without  the  afiiectionate  tribute  of  a  tombetone. 
Cenotaph  our  "  great  grammarian"  will  have 
none.  But  his  pnilologioal  labours  will  com- 
municate "  eternal  Uazon"  to  his  name,  after  the 
fiUl  of  stmctures  of  marble,  or  pillars  of  brass, 
had  th^  been  erected  by  other  bands  than  his 
Own.  At  the  time  of  his  oecease  he  was  probably 
worth  in  "  worldly  goods,"  about  jG3,0OOsterUng, 
exclusive  of  the  Caltdmian  Mercury,  and  his 
other  printing  business.  He  appears  to  have 
been  an  original  member  of  the  Britith  Linen 
Company,  which  was  first  established  at  Edin- 
buigh  in  1746.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  and 
a  thin  habit,  but  of  a  frame  so  compact  as  to  have 
carried  him  on  beyond  the  period  which  is  usually 
aasi|ned  to  man.  His  gait,  till  the  latest  period 
of  his  life,  was  upright  and  active.  His  eyebrows 
wen  arched  and  bushy  ;  and  his  eyes  were  origi- 

*Sec|iM«ll7S,  anle. 


naOy  so  pfereiiig,  that  it  required  steady  ioR. 
denoe  to  withstuid  their  fixed  hxA,  or  sitia 
glance.  The  works  of  Ruddiman,  for  wUdi  It 
had  made  such  previous  prepazation,  skew  bb 
to  have  been  a  oonsumate  master  of  tlie  Lati: 
language.  Hewas  acanaintedwithGnd,biitk 
pretended  to  know  nooiing  of  Hebrew.  He  ta 
acquainted  with  several  modem  tongues,  Hxa^ 
wmch  particularly,  or  to  what  extent,  caaiiac  m 
be  ascertained.  His  English  has  raggedna 
without  strength,  and  inuegance  without  pn& 
sion :  but  what  he  plainly  wanted  in  iDsiina,k 
amply  supplied  in  matter.  His  writings,  vhetb: 
th^  were  composed  in  hie  eariy  youA,  a 
during  his  old  agi,  are  instmctive,  as  nugiuiO' 
sonably  be  expected  from  his  intdleet,  his  en£ 
tion,  and  his  oiligence.  It  will  easfly  be  illraed 
that  Thomas  Ruddiman  waa  the  mostkinel 
printer  that  North  Britain  has  erer  eaiojtd.  ii 
the  commencement  of  the  seventecDU  ceman, 
the  printers  of  Edinburgh  were  gcnenllTliooi- 
seUers,  who,  having  acquired  some  wealth  endl 
purchase  a  press  and  employ  artifices;  h« 
xnew  no  more  of  books  than  tne  tit]e-pige,iK! 
the  price.  But,  however  illiterate,  thn  hi  Ae 
merit  of  reforming  the  langfoase,  and  tetdw. 
by  silent  practice,  the  orthogiapny  of  the  Noii 
These  men  who  practised  the  art,  witkoot  ja- 
sessing  the  erudition,  of  which  it  is  the  boM. 
could  not  dispute  with  Ruddiman  the  jisln  i 
literature.  Henry  Stephens  himself  mraU  m 
have  complained  of  Ruddiman  as  one  of  tka 
printers  who  had  brou^t  the  typognphk  m 
into  contempt  by  their  illita»ture.*  Wkeiin 
recollect  his  Gtiein  Douglu,  hi»  Au^iamili 
Grammarg,  his  Lity,  and  his  VhtHaAm  i 
Buduinaa't  Ptalmi,  wherein  competent  judp 
have  found  the  knowledge  of  a  scholar,  ud  ik 
accuracy  of  a  critic,  we  may  fairiy  place  Bnli- 
man  in  the  honourable  list  of  Immed  poittft 
with  Aldus  Manutius,  with  Badius  Asenac 
with  Cfaiistopber  Plantin,  and  the  StephoisV 
In  1806,  a  handsome  tablet  was  elected  to  Ae 
memory  of  Ruddiman  in  the  church  of  the  Giti 
Friars',  Edinburgh  at  the  expense  of  his  lehtin. 
Dr.  William  Ruddiman,  late  of  India.  Ito- 
hibits  the  following  inscription  :— 

SAOara  TO  THI  ■■HOST 
or  THAT  CSUBKATIS  (CKOLAB  AXD  WOtHttlUS, 

THOMAS  RUDDIMAN,  A.  M. 

KBinK  OP  TBB  ASTOCATBB*  LIBKAKT  XBAE  PirrrTUB. 

Bora,  OcL  1074,  witliin  three  mnei  of  the  torn  of  an'. 
Dlad  It  EdinboiKta.  igth  Jumiy,  ITV, 
In  bia  elKhty.thbil  yew. 
PcMt  oUtom.  beneAetaL  nuuwnt,  KtemqiKTMa, 
Non  metnlt  BtyiU  mniktlauw^ 

1767  The  title-page  of  an  EnaM  ani  S«- 
ditk  Dictionary  by  Jacob  Serenius,  D.  D.  ir 
nounces  that  it  was  printed  at  Earn  and  Siai^ 
near  Nykmnng  m  Sweden,  by  Petrus  MumO' 
director  of  his  majesty's  printing-hooae. 


•  8w  a  4ta.  pemphlet,  printed  in  l{<(,  eetilM  :-£^ 
fKPomiMni  gvBUHONiA,  it  iUUenHtriU'otatm 
grapkit,pnpter  fm  in  cmUamptum  etmll.  JMmBi0- 
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1767,  Aug.  4.  Stiuwbesbt  Hill  press  estab- 
lished by  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  a  letter  to  sir 
Horace  Mann,  of  this  date,  says,  "  In  short,  I 
am  turned  printer,  and  have  conTerted  a  little 
cottage  here  into  a  printing-office.  My  abbey 
is  a  perfect  college  or  academy;  I  kepta  painter 
in  the  house  and  a  printer."  The  first  produc- 
tion of  the  press  was  Odaot  Gray,  with  designs 
fiom  Bentley.  The  first  printer  was  William 
Robinson,  wno  did  not  long  remain  in  the  em- 

Sloyment.  In  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Henry  Zoaoh, 
ated  March,  1769,  Walpole  says,  "At  present, 
my  press  is  at  a  stop ;  my  printer,  who  was  a 
foolish  Irishman,  ana  who  took  himself  for  a 

genius,  and  who  grew  angry  when  I  thought 
ira  extremely  the  former  and  not  the  least  of 
the  latter,  has  left  me,  I  hare  not  yet  fixed  upon 
another."  A  rerj  singular  letter  nom  thislndi- 
xnan  to  a  friend,  descriptive  of  Strawber^  hill, 
and  its  answer,  has  been  printed  in  the  Letten 
to  tir  Horace  JU»nn,  toI.  iii.  p.  236.  Robin- 
son's successor  was  Thomas  Farmer,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  title-page  of  the  Antedola  of 
Pmnten,  1762 ;  the  errors  in  which  edition  are 
attributed  to  the  knareiy  of  his  printer,  (Robin- 
son,) who  ran  away.  A  printer  named  Piatt, 
appears  to  hare  succeeded  Farmer,  about  1763, 
and  to  hare  remained  about  two  years,  as  he  is 
said,  by  a  note  in  Kirkgate's  writing,  to  hare 
printed  the  Poemt  of  lady  Temple,  and  the 
Memoin  of  lord  Herbert.  Thomas  Kirkgate 
succeeded  Piatt,  and  remained  in  die  employ- 
ment of  Horace  Walpole,  until  the  press  was 
abolished.  The  printing-office,  on  the  death  of 
lord  Oxford,  was  conTerted  by  Mrs.  Darner  into 
her  modelling  room.  D'Israeli,  in  the  Calami- 
tiet  of  Authori,  says  Horace  Walpole,  conscious 
of  possessing  the  talent  of  amusement,  yet  feel- 
ing his  deficient  energies,  he  resolved  to  provide 
various  substitutes  for  genius  itself,  and  to 
acquire  reputation,  if  he  could  not  grasp  at 
celebrity.  He  raised  a  printing-press  at  his 
gothic  castle,  by  which  means  he  rendered  small 
editions  of  his  works  valuable  from  their  rarity, 
and  mnch  talked  of  because  seldom  seen.  The 
truth  of  this  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  unpuDlished  correspondence  with  a 
literal^  friend.  It  alludes  to  his  Anecdota  of 
Painting  in  England,  of  which  the  first  edition 
only  consisted  of  300  copies.  "  Of  my  new  4to. 
vol.  I  printed  600;  but  as  they  can  be  had,  I 
believe  not  a  third  port  is  sold.  This  is  a 
very  plain  lesson  to  me,  that  any  editions  sell 
for  their  curiosity,  and  not  for  any  merit  in  them 
— and  so  they  would  if  I  printed  Mother  Goote'i 
Tales,  and  but  a  few.  It  I  am  humbled  as  an 
author,  I  may  be  vain  as  a  printer." 

The  productions  of  this  press  are  numerous 
and  well  known,  and  amongst  them  are  found 
some  valuable  and  interesting  works.  A  list  of 
them  was  gfven  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Description  of  Strawberry  Hill,  printed  there  in 
1774 ;  and  a  more  copious  and  detailed  one  in 
the  Bibliomama  of  Dr.  Dibdin.  The  impression 
was  often  large,  amounting  to  600,  and  in  one 
instance  to  1000  copies. 


1767,  Dee.  12.  Died,  Collet  Oibbeb,  poet 
laureat,  who  had  held  that  office  twenty-seven 
years,  and  had  become  the  regular  butt  for  the 
superior  as  well  as  the  inferior  denizens  ot  Par- 
nassus— ^for  Twickenham  as  well  as  Grub-street. 
Among  the  innumerable  pasquinades  which 
Cibber  elicited,  one  may  be  given  at  once  brief 
and  pungent: — 

In  nurry  old  Kngland  It  once  was  a  mlt, 
nut  ttie  Ung  had  hia  poet  and  alio  hii  fixd  t 
But  now  we're  ao  tmgiL  Fd  have  yon  to  know  It 
Hiat  Cibber  can  lerve  DOth  for  fool  and  for  poet, 

Colle^,  however,  who  had  at  least  a  sufficient 
stock  of  good  nature  and  power  of  enduring 
sarcasm,  sung  on  amidst  the  thick-flying  hail  of 
wit  with  which  he  was  assailed,  probably  con- 
soling himself  with  the  reflection,  that,  in  the 
pension  and  Camur,  he  had  the  better  part  of 
the  joke  to  himself.  He  was  die  son  of  Gabriel 
Cibber,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  and  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  6,  1671.  He  served  in  the  prince  of 
Orange's  army  at  the  Revolution,  and  after  that 
went  on  the  stage,  but  never  obtained  any  con- 
siderable reputation  as  an  actor,  on  which  he 
became  a  dramatic  writer,  to  help  his  finances. 
His  first  play  was  Love'i  Last  Shtfl,  which  was 
performed  in  1696,  and  met  with  neat  applause. 
His  best  piece  is  the  CareUtt  Hutband,  per- 
formed in  1704 ;  but  the  Nonjuror  brought  him 
the  most  fiune  and  profit  Bernard  Lintot  gave 
him  jC106  for  the  copyright,  and  George  I.  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  mve  him  £200,  with  the 
office  of  poet  lanreat  William  Whitehead  was 
now  invested  with  the  vacant  office,  a  gentleman 
of  good  education,  and  whose  poetry,  at  least, 
displaved  literary  correctness  and  taste,  if  it  rose 
to  no  higher  qualities. 

1757.  7^  American  Magazine,  by  a  sode^ 
of  gentlemen. 

Veittatla  coltorea,  Crandla  inimid. 

Published  at  Philadelphia:  it  only  found  a  three 
months'  market. 

1757.  7^  Sentinel.  This  was  the  production 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  during  his  residence  in 
England,  as  agent  for  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  which  about  thirty  numbers  were 
published.  It  was  an  this  his  second  visit  to  Eng- 
land, not  as  an  unfriended  journeyman  printer, 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  first  province  of 
America,  that  Franklin  had  an  opportunity  of 
indolf^ng  in  the  sodety  of  those  Riends,  wnom 
his  merit  had  procured  him  while  at  a  distance. 
The  regard  which  they  had  entertained  for  him 
was  rather  increased  by  a  personal  acquaintance. 
The  opposition  which  had  been  made  to  his  dis- 
coveries in  philosophy  gradually  ceased,  and  the 
rewards  of  literary  merit  were  abundantly  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  royal  society  of  London, 
which  had  at  first  refused  his  performances  ad- 
mission into  its  transactions,  now  thought  it  ao 
honour  to  rank  him  among  its  fellows.  Other 
societies  of  Europe  were  equally  ambitions  of 
calling  him  a  member.  The  universitv  of  St. 
Andrew's,  in  Scotiand,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.    Ito  example  was  soon 
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fdlowed  by  the  unirenitiM  of  Edinbnigli  and 
Oxford.  His  coireapondence  was  sought  by  the 
moat  emineat  philosophers  of  Europe.  His  let- 
ters to  these  abound  with  true  sdence,  delirered 
in  the  most  simple  and  unadorned  maimer.  In 
the  summer  of  1762  be  returned  to  Amerks. 

1767,  March  17.  The  Mirror,  No.  1. 

1767.  The  Lticetter  and  Nottingham  Jomntal. 
This  paper  was  printed  in  Leicester  by  Sir.  John 
Gregory,  and  published,  at  a  fprea  hour,  in  Not- 
tingham, by  Mr.  Samuel  Ciesswell. 

1767,  Amg.  LUtyJC*  Evming  Po*t.  This  paper 
was  commracedbyMr.  James  Emonson,pnnter, 
in  St  Jobn's-square,  Clerkenwell. 

1757,  Sept.  17.  The  Herald  ;  or.  Patriot  Pro- 
e2atnMr,No.  1.   A  political  paper  of  little  value. 

1767.  The  Cantett.  This  paper  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Owen  Ruffhead,  author  of  the  Life 
</ill«sMiMlnr  Pope,  1769,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  bidiop  Warbuiton. 

1768,  J<».  12.  A  general  warrant  was  signed 

Sr  die  earl  of  Holdemeas,  to  search  for  the  au- 
or,  printer,  and  publisher  of  a  pamphlet,  called 
A  lixth  Letter  to  the  People  of  England.  Jan. 
23,  by  virtue  of  another  warrant,  ul  the  copies 
of  the  dbove  work  were  seized,  and  entirely  sup- 
pressed. Dee.  6,  Dr.  John  Shebbeare  convicted 
as  the  author,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £6, 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Chaimg  Cross,  to  be 
imprisoned  three  yean,  and  to  give  security  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself  in 
jC600,  and  two  others  JC150  each.  Wilkes  says 
the  nmih  Letter  to  the  People  ofEnaland  contains 
scarcely  one  truth :  it  traduced  ue  revolution, 
aspersed  the  memory  of  king  William,  vilified 
kings  OeoTge  I.  and  IL  and  bastardized  the 
whole  nmd  family.  When  Dr.  Shebbeare  came 
to  stand  m  the  pillory,  Mr.  Beardmore,  the  un- 
der sheriff,  being  his  friend,  caused  the  upper 
board  of  the  pillory  to  be  raised  to  a  height  con- 
venient for  the  prisoner,  so  that  the  doctor  stood 
at  his  ease,  without  bending  his  neck.  Lord 
Mansfield  in  consequence  ordered  the  attorney 
into  court,  who  swore  that  he  saw  Shebbeare  s 
hwd  through  the  pillory,  when  the  chief  justice 
remarked,  that  it  was  the  most  ingenious  evasion 
of  penury  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  the  lawyer 
was  fineain  the  sum  of  £60.  .  A  servant  held  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  to  protect  him  from  the 
lain,  it  being  a  very  wet  day  ;  he  had  on  a  well 
eombed  tied  wig,  and  a  dnb  riding  coat,  and, 
remarks  an  eye  witness,  looked  insolent  and  im- 
pudent. 

1768,  March  12.  Died,  Bemjamim  MoTTE,an 
eminent  bookseller  opposite  to  St.  Dunstan's 
chnrdi.  Fleet-street,  liOndon.  He  was  successor 
to  Beigamin  Tooke,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  pm)lisher  to  Swift  and  Pope.  His  Abridge- 
ment ofthePhiloionhical  TVofuoctiotu  is  reckoned 
very  incorrect ;  wnich  having  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  in  1731,  produced  from  Mr. 
Motte,  A  Seply  to  JonetU  Preface  to  hit  Abridge- 
ment, 1732,  4to. 

1768,  April  16.  Johnson  again  resumed  his 
pen  as  an  essayist,  and  on  this  day  commenced 
another  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  the 


J<Bar.  This  was  not,  however,  printed  ■iBglj, 
like  the  Rambler  and  Adventurer,  but  appealed 
every  Saturday  in  the  Univertal  Chnmuia.  It 
was  continned  regalartv  for  two  years,  as  long 
indeed,  as  the  Chronitie  was  enabled  to  exist, 
and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  three  mnnben, 
of  which  the  last  is  dated  April  6,  1760.  Id 
the  composition  of  his  Idlers,*  Johnaon  leceivwi 
much  more  assistance  than  while  wxitinf^  bis 
Rambler;  twelve  papers  were  contributed  by  his 
friends. 

1768.  The  Unieenal  Chronxde;  or,    Weekfy 
Oazette.    This  ptmer  was  projected  by  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  bookselbr,  in  St.  Paul's  cnuxch-ymnL 
In  this  paper.  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  Jitter  was 
first  printed ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  allowed 
a  share  of  its  profits,  for  which  he  was  to  Amisfa 
a  short  essay  on  such  subjects  of  a  general   or 
tempomy  kind  as  might  suit  the  taste  of  news- 
paper readers,  and  distinguidi  thispnblication 
from  its  cotemporsries.    Sir  John  Hawkins  as- 
signs as  a  reason  for  Mr.  Newbeiy's  wiriung^  to 
have  an  enay  in  his  paper,  "that  the  occurreu- 
ces  during  uie  intervals  of  its  pnblicadon  were 
not  sufficient  to  fill  its  columns.*'    "  If  that  was 
the  case,"  adds  Mr.  Chalmers,  "it  is  a  carions 
particulaT  in  the  history  of  political  inteOigence. 
Those  who  now  print  loeetty  papers  &id  it  not 
only  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  contain  half  the 
articles  which   have  entertained  other  readers 
during  the  intervals  of  publication,  and  -which, 
fivm  the  common  impulse  of  domestic  or  public 
curiosity,  the^  readers  think  they  have  a  right 
to  expect.'.'    Let  it  be  rememboed,  however, 
that  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  the  parUm 
tary  proceedingt  were  then  forbidden  fmit. 


*  Dr.  Johnson  pabllshed  the  followiss  eniloas  adrcr- 
tjBement  in  order  to  sappreu  the  piratical  practice  at  ia> 
aettinc  Ui  Won,  without  atteo^irieilgiBait,  into  otter 
pnbllcatloiia : 

"London,  Jan.  Sth,  17n-—(AdBtf1itrmnlJ 

"Tlieproprieton  of  Uie  paper,  entttoled  Tkc  Min-,  hniar 
ftmnd  tliat  those  emra  are  inaerted  in  the  ne»&ii«pti» 
and  mapalnea  with  ao  little  regard  to  Jutlee  or  decener, 
that  the  Viiitienat  Chromlele,  In  which  tiuj  flrst  appear,  k 
not  always  mentioned,  tUnk  it  neeeaaary  to  dedare  to  tiM 
pobHsliera  of  thoae  ooUecttons,  Uiat  Inwenrer  patieiitly 
they  have  hitherto  endued  theae  Injnriea,  made  yet  mate 
iqjarloaa  by  contempt,  they  hare  now  determined  to 
endure  them  no  loneer.  They  have  already  seen  eaa^a^ 
/or  wMeA  a  vtrp  targe  priee  it  paid,  tnnatand  with  tlw 
moat  shamelna  rapacity  Into  the  weekly  or  monthly  con. 
pHaUona,  and  thenr  ri^nt,  at  least  for  the  preaen^  alies. 
atad  Dram  them  before  Uiey  could  themsetres  be  mU  a 
en)oyit,  Botthey  woold  not  willingly  tie  thoDgjit  Id  mat 
tendemeaa  even  for  men  tiy  whom  no  tendemeei  hath 
tieen  shown.  The  past  is  without  remedy,  and  ihall  be 
withont  resentment  But  those  wlio  have  been  thus  busy 
with  their  slcklea  in  the  fields  of  their  netsfabomi,  aie 
henceforward  to  take  noUce,  that  the  time  cs  impui^  is 
at  an  end.  Whoever  sh^  witliont  oar  leave,  lay  the  band 
of  nvtne  upon  our  papers,  is  to  expect  that  we  shall  via. 
dicate  oar  doe,  by  the  means  wluch  Justice  prescribe^ 
and  which  are  wamnted  Ivtbe  immemorial  pnscriptiaas 
of  honourable  trade.  We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our  tarn,  a 
their  coplea,  degrade  them  fh>m  the  pomp  of  wide  mar- 
gin, and  dimue  typography,  contract  than  into  a  nBiroir 
space,  and  sell  them  at  an  hnmlile  price;  yet  not  with  a 
Wew  of  growing  rich  by  confiscations,  for  we  think  not 
much  better  of  money  got  by  punishment,  than  byaines: 
we  shall,  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  repaid,  giTc  what 
profit  ahaU  remain  to  the  magdalena:  for  we  know  nol 
who  can  lie  more  properly  taxed  for  the  anpaort  of  peni- 
tent prostitntes,  than  procUtntes  in  whan  there  ytt  sp. 
pears  neither  penitence  tior  shame." 
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1768.  Inmanyof  theto^palaoesof  £niop« 
rinting  preaaes  mire  at  vanoua  times  been  eroct- 
d  for  die  amusement  of  membeis  of  the  royal 
unilies,  and  at  nhich  eren  kings  and  princes 
ttemselres  bare  condescended  to  employ  a  lei- 
lue  hour.  In  this  year  Peignot  notices  a  press 
A  the  palace  of  Versailles,  established  by  Ma- 
axae  la  Dauphine,  at  which  she  herself  assisted 
a  the  printing  of  a  French,  Eletatioiu  dm  Ceatr 
I  N.  S.  Jaui  Ckri»t,  4«.  1768, 16mo.  In  1760, 
he  duke  of  Buignndy,  the  king's  brother,  had  a 
iress  of  his  own  nere,  from  which  issued  Priirtt 
i  I'tuage  diet  enfiau  de  France,  12mo.  The 
oarchioness  of  Pompadour  likewise  had  a  press 
D  her  apartments  in  the  same  year,  1760,  Bom 
vhich  she  sent  forth  Rodogtait,  a  tragedy,  by  P. 
^omeille,  with  the  imprint,  a»  Nord,  1760,  4to. 
It  the  beginning  of  which  book  is  a  plate  en> 
rraved  by  her  own  hand.  Louis  XVI.  while 
laaphiii,had  also  a  press  at  Versailles  in  1766, 
nom  whioh  came  JUommm  morale*  et  poUtimie$ 
Hri«*  de  Tdemaque,  printed  by  his  own  hand  in 
1766,  8ro.  of  which  twenty-fire  copies  were 
worked  off. 

1758.  A  Catalogve  ef  Boots,  containing  m. 
ward*  of  4000  Fmwnm;  m  vhieh  it  ittkuded 
the  libtiry  oftke  Uue  DrJSoUmd,ofCietterfiM, 
in  Derimhire,  jfv.  (the  prices  being  printed  in 
the  catalogue)  on  Wednesday  the  16th  March, 
1758,  by  Samuel  Fox,  bookseller  of  Derby. 

1768.  Died,  Henrt  Lin  tot,  printer,  only  son 
of  Bernard  Untot,  noticed  at  page  663,  ante.  He 
was  bom  about  August,  1709 ;  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  company  of  stationers,  by 
patrimony,  Sept.  1, 1730;  obtamed  the  lirerythe 
same  day;  and  from  that  time  their  business  was 
carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Bernard  and 
Henry ;  but  the  father  passed  the  principal  part 
of  bis  time  in  Sussex,  of  which  county  he  was 
high  sheriff.  He  obtained  the  patent  of  law 
printer  about  1748 ;  and  in  1764  was  elected 
into  the  court  of  assistants  of  his  company.  Two 
days  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  was 
appointed  high  sheriff  for  the  coun^  of  Sussex. 
He  married,  list,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  John 
Aubrey,  bait,  of  Llantiytbed,in  Glamorsanshiie, 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter  ana  heiress, 
Catharine,  who  was  married,  Oct.  20,  1768, 
(with  a  fortune  of  £46,000)  to  captain  Henry 
Fletcher,  at  that  time  a  director  of  the  East  In- 
dia company.  Mr.  Lintot  married,  seccmdly, 
Philadelphia ,  br  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

1758.  In  the  beginnmg  of  this  year  Smollet 
published  his  Complete  History  of  England, 
deduced  from  the  descent  of  Jidtut  Ctesar  to  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapdte,  in  1748,  in  four 
volumes  4to.  It  is  said  that  this  voluminous 
work,  containing  the  history  of  thirteen  centuries, 
and  written  wi£  uncommon  spirit  and  correct- 
ness of  language,  was  composed  and  finished  for 
the  press  witlun  fourteen  months,  one  of  the 
greatest  exertions  of  facility  of  composition 
which  was  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature. The  history  was  published  in  sixpenny 
weekly  numbers,  of  which  20,000  weie  sold 
directly.     This   extxaordinary  popularity  was 


created  by  the  aztifice  of  the  publisher.  He  ad. 
dressed  a  packet  of  the  proposals  to  every  parish 
clerk  in  England,  carnage  free,  with  half-a> 
crown  encloKd  as  a  compliment,  to  have  them 
distributed  through  the  pews  of  the  church ; 
the  result  was,  a  unireisal  demand  for  the  mnA. 
Smollett,  before  he  b^;an  to  publish  the  woric, 
wrote  to  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  then  in  a  Whig 
adiniiustnttioii,and  informed  him,thatif  theeail 
would  procure  iat  his  woric  the  patronage  of 
government,  he  would  accommodate  his  pMitica 
to  the  wishes  of  ministers ;  but  if  not,  that  he 
had  high  promises  of  support  from  the  other 
party.  Lord  Shelbume,  of  course,  treated  the 
pronered  snjtport  of  a  writer  of  such  accommo- 
dating principles  with  silent  contempt,  and  the 
work  of  Smollet  became  distingnished  finr  ita 
high  Toryism. 

1766,  ^ti^.  1.  Ute  Grand  Magazine,  No.  1, 
published  by  Thomas  Kinnersly.  This  immedi- 
atdy  succeeded  the  LUerary  Magazine,  which 
ended  July  1768 ;  and  which  was  avowedly  sup- 
ported by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

1768,  Oct.  7.  Died,  Joseph  Amxs,  F.R.S. 
secreta^  to  the  Socie^  of  Antiquaries,  and  au- 
thor of  the  well  known  work,  entitied  Typogra- 
phieal  Aniiqtiitiet ;  being  an  hittorical  account  of 
Printing  in  England,  trith  memoirt  of  our  ancient 
Printers,  and  a  regitter  of  the  bookt  printed  by 
them,  from  the  year  1471  to  1600,  with  an  Ap. 
pendix  concerning  PrbUiiuin  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land to  the  tame  time.  By  Joseph  Ames.  4to. 
Londcm,  1749,  printed  by  W.  Faden,  and  sold 
byJ.Rabin8on,mLudgate-8treet.  This  work  was 
dedicated  to  I%ilip  earl  of  Hardwick,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England.  Ja6n>h  Ames  was  bom 
at  Yaimouth,  in  file  oonn^  of  Norfolk,  Jan.  23, 
1688.  He  was  originally  a  plane  maker,  and 
afterwards  a  diip  c£andl»  at  Wapping,  which 
he  carried  on  till  his  death.  He  displayed  at  a 
very  early  age  a  taste  for  English  hisbny  and 
antiquities.  In  this  predilection  he  was  encou- 
raged by  his  friends,  and  after  many  years  spent 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  and  arranging 
them,  he  published  his  I^pogngMcalAnkfmtitt. 
In  1741  Mr.  Ames  was  appomted  secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  this  enabled  him 
to  pursue  his  favourite  studies  with  renewed  ad- 
vantages, which  were  further  increased  by  his 
election  into  the  RotsI  Society.  Besides  his 
great  work,  noticed  above,  Mr.  Ames  printed  a 
catalogue  of  English  printers  from  1471  to  1700, 
An  Index  to  Lard  Pembrok^t  Coitu,  also,  A 
Catalogue  of  EngUA  Heads,  or  an  aeeomtt  of 
about  2000  prints,  deieribing  tiAat  is  peculiar  on 
each.  The  last  of  Mr.  Ames's  literary  labours 
was  the  drawing  up  of  the  Parentalia,  or  memoirs 
of  the  family  of  Wren.  The  character  oi  Mr. 
Ames  was  renuukable  for  exemplary  integrity 
and  benevolence  in  social  life.  "He  was,"  says 
Mr.  Cole,  "a  friendly  good-tempered  man,  a 
person  of  vast  application  and  inidustiy  in  od- 
lecting  old  printed  books,  prints,  and  other  curio- 
sities,both  natural  and  artificiiJ." 
_  Mr.  Ames's  collection  of  waaa,  natural  curio- 
sities, inscriptions,  and  antiquities,  were  sold  by 
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Mr.  I^ngfoid,  Feb.  90^\,  1700.  Hia  Itbnury  of 

books,  manoicripts,  and  prints,  May  6-12,  by  the 
same  auctioneer.  Amon|^  the  books,  was  a  copy 
of  Tindall's  New  Tatammt,  supposed  to  be  tne 
only  copy  which  escaped  the  nunes  when  the 
impression  was  bought  up  by  order  of  Tonstall, 
bisnop  of  London,  and  burnt*  It  sold  for  four- 
teen gidneas  and  a  half.  A  collector  in  the  pay 
«rfIora  Oxford  had  bought  it  for  a  few  shillings, 
upon  which  his  lordship  was  so  pleased,  that  ne 
settled j^  a-year  upon  the  man.  Mr.Ames  had 
bought  it  from  Thomas  Osborne,  the  bookseller, 
after  he  purchased  lord  Oxford's  library. 

1768,  Dec.  16.  Died,  Jon4TBaii  Tatlor, 
formedy  a  stationer,  who  had  retired  from 
business  to  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
he  died.  His  name  is  here  inserted  as  a  com- 
pliment to  his  intentuMi.  He  left  to  Christ's, 
Deron,  and  Exeter  and  Bath  hospitals,  and  to 
the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  j£lOO 
each,  the  interest  of  £100  to  be  dinded  every 
Christmas  amongst  ten  poor  widows  of  the 
stationos'  company,  the  interest  of  £70  for  two 
boys  to  be  taught  navigation  at  Weymouth ;  to 
die  mavor  and  corporation  of  Dover,  a  silver 
punch  bowl  of  200  ounces,  in  eommemoration 
of  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness 
gained  in  France ;  and  if  a  county  hospital  be 
erected  at  D«»chester  within  seven  years,  £100, 
and  interest  at  4  per  cent  But  from  some  in- 
formality in  his  wul  the  legacies  were  set  aside 
by  the  lord  chancellor. 

l769,Dee,26.  Died,  Jambs Hertey,  author 
of  Meditationi  amumg  the  Tombt,  ThiKm  and 
Atpaiio,  and  other  works  of  eminence.  In  learn- 
ing and  genius  inferior  to  few,  in  benevolence 
and  piety  inferior  to  none.  He  was  bom  at 
HardingBtone,  near  Northampton,  February  26, 
1714,  and  died  at  Weston  Flavell,  near  the  same 
town,  of  which  place  he  was  rector. 

1768.  The  New  AmericanJifagazine,'prih\iBbti. 
monthly,  at  Woodbridge,in  New  Jersey,  for  two 
years.  The  editor  was  Samuel  Nevil,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersev,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  and  mayor  ot  Amboy. 

1768.  The  New  Bvgltmd  Waaazitte  of  Know- 
ledge and  Pleantre.  It  contained  sixty  pages 
12mo.  and  continued  only  four  months. 

1769,Feb.  28.  Died,  Thomas  A8TU(r,a  book- 
sellerin  very  considerable  and  extensive  business, 
and  well  known  as  the  pubUsher  of  an  excellent 
Collection  of  Vojfagee. 

1759,  Jtme  17.  Died,  CaARLBs  Ackers,  the 
original  printer  of  the  LotUUm  Magazine.  He 
was  many  years  in  the  commissiim  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

1769,  Jvne.  The  Awfuul  Megitler  ;  or,  a  View 
of  the  Hittory,  Politia,  and  Literature  of  the 
WMT  1768,  prmted  for  R.and  J.  Dodsley,inPall 
Mall,  London.  This  well-known  and  nluable 
work,  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  properly  so  called, 
that  appeared  in  this  oountrv,  vras  projected  by 
Robert  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  already  well 

*  Sm  pacM  tu  uiil  MM,  «■<•. 


known  in  the  liteianr  cfades  of  the  metitqiolis  as 
the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
BeoMiM,  the  Viadieation  of  Natmral  Soeietf, 
and  othet  anonymous  works.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  for  some  yean,  the  historiMl  narrative  was 
written  by  Burke,  who  also  probabljr  edited  the 
publication  and  selected  the  rest  of  its  contents. 
He  ^ipears  to  have  been  paid  for  his  services  at 
the  rate  of  £100  the  volume.  Mr.  Prior,  in  his 
Life  efBwrke,  has  given  engraved  ftc^iinilies  of 
two  receipts  signed  by  him  for  two  sums  of  £60 
paid  to  him  by  Dodsley  for  the  Anmual  Begitter 
of  1761,  the  mrst  dated  on  the  28th  of  Maitib  in 
that  year,  and  the  second  on  the  30di  of  Ibrch 
in  the  vear  following.  Burke  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  Anmaal  JS^ieter 
almost  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  Mr.  Priw  states 
that  much  of  it  was  written  from  his  dictation 
for  about  thirty  years. 

1769,  June  19.  Died,  Daniel  Midwinter, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  chnrdi-yard, 
who  by  his  will,  dated  June  20,  1760,  proved 
February  7,  1767,  gave  to  the  company  £1000 
after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  on  conditimi  of  their 
paying  £14  a-yeaz  to  the  parish  of  Homsn, 
and  the  like  sum  to  the  parish  of  St  Faith's,  m 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  frain 
each  two  poor  childrrai  (boys  or  girls)  annually, 
and  to  buv  them  some  clothes  when  tney  go  out 
The  remamder,  £2,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
expence  of  a  dinner,  on  the  nnt  of  December. 
This  sum  was  paid  (after  the  death  of  the  widow) 
April  4,  1770. 

1769,  Dec.  4.  Died,  Natbanibl  Cole,  who 
had  held  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  oofmpany  of 
stationers  from  1726  to  Nov.  6, 1769,  and  was  tUs 
day  elected  into  the  court  of  assistants.  He  gsre 
to  the  companv  £100  ;  out  of  which  40t.  to  be 
annually  aaded  to  eater's  dinner,  and  £lor>  moie 
"  to  buv  a  silver  candlestick  with,  for  thoz  taUe 
on  public  days." 

1769,  Aug.  1.  Tie  Royal  Magazine  ;  or,  Gea- 
tlemanU  Monthly  0»RnM«m,No.  1. 

1769,  Sept.  Political  and  Hietorieal  Merewy. 

1769,  Smt.  20.  The  ConMrotter,  in  Frendi 
and  English,  published  by  John  Pridden,  boc^ 
seller,  Ludgate  hill. 

1769,  Oe(.  6.  The  Bee.  This  weeklypetiodical 
was  the  production  of  Oliver  Goldsimt£,and  was 
extended  but  to  eight  numbers,  the  last  being 
dated  November  24, 1769. 

1769,  Oct.  The  Ladtee  Magazine,  published 
by  John  Wilkie,  bookseller,  Fleet-street 

1769,  Nov.  1 .  The  In^Mrtial  Bniew  ;  or,  lite- 
rary Journal,  No.  1. 

1769,  Dee.  22.  The  WeOiy  Magazine  ;  or. 
Gentleman  and  Lai^e  Polite  Companion  ;  by  a 
Eocie^  of  gentlemen.  No.  1. 

1760,  Jan.  1 .  Britith  Magazine  ;  or,  MontUy 
Raotitoryfor  Gentlemen  and  LaiSet,  No.  I.  by 
Tobias  Smollett,  M.  D.  and  othen. 

1760, /on.  12,  ThePublie  Ledger  (newspaper) 

1760,  Jan,  26.  The  Publie  Magazine,  every 
other  week.  No.  1. 

1760,  Jan.  The  Imperial  Magazine. 

1760,  Jan.  The  Royal  Female  Magazim. 
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1760,  Rb.  1.  77U  Miuieal  Mtgazme,  No.  1. 
1760,  March  1.  The  Univenal  Review ;  or,  a 
critical  commentary  on  the  literary  productions 
of  these  kingdoms,  No.  1. 

1760,  Avg.  1 .  The  Ladj/'$  Muteam  ;  consist- 
ing of  a  course  of  female  education,  and  a  variety 
of  other  particulars  for  the  information  and 
amusement  of  the  ladies;  by  the  author  of  the 
Fenude  Quixote,  [Charlotte  Lennox*]  No.  1. 
1760,  March.  The  Friend,  twice  a  week. 
1760,  April  I.  TheMoaUdy  Mdody,  No.  1. 
1760,  Jvne.  The  Chrittim'i  Magazine,  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Dodd,  whose  dissipated  life  and 
disgraceful  death  are  sufficiently  known  to  the 
public.f    He  was  also  the  conductor  and  chief 
author  of  the  Vititor,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Public  Ledger  during  the  yean  1760  and  1761. 
Dodd  was  assisted  in  the  composition  of  these 
papers  by  several  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
-were  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Duncombe.    The 
Visitor,  as  it  appears  in  volumes,  consists  of 
eighty-fire  numbers,  of  which  very  few  rise  above 
mediocrity,  either  in  style  or  matter. 

1760.  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  which,  though 
termed  Letten,  have  very  little  claim  to  that  ap- 
pellation. They  are  in  number  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  By  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  also, 
in  this  year,  engaged  in  another  periodical  work, 
called  the  Gentleman'i  Journal,  m  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  communications  of  various  writers; 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  it  soon  ceased 
to  exist,  dying,  as  Goldsmith  phrased  it,  "  of  too 
many  doctors."  "  The  periodical  writings  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith  are  possessed  of  great,  and  marked 
excellence.  Their  style  is  inferior  to  no  compo- 
sitions in  the  language  ;  it  is  remarkably  unaf- 
fected, easy,  and  elegant;  whil8t,at  the  same  time, 
it  is  correct  in  its  construction,  and  plastic  in  its 
powera  of  adaptation.  Wit,  faumour.imagination, 
and  pathosjby  turns  relieve  and  interest  the  reader 
of  these  essays,  who  experiences  during  their  pe- 
rusal asingular  fascination,ari8ing  from  the  pecu- 
liar manner  or  naivete  of  the  writer." — Drake. 

1760.  The  Schemer.  This  paper  was  origi- 
nally published  in  the  London  Chronicle,  at 
various  periods,  for  more  than  two  years ;  and  in 


*  This  In^renioiu  lady  was  bom  at  New  York  j  and 
besides  the  Female  Quixote^  was  the  author  of  Berera] 
novels }  the  Sitter,  a  comedy,  Shatapeare  iUueirated.  three 
vols.  12ino.,  TrantltUiotu  of  Svllf't  Memoira,  and  Bar- 
ney's Greek  Theatre.  She  died  January  t,  18M,  in  dis- 
tressed clTcumstances. 

t  William  Dodd  mil  born  at  Boome,  in  Uncolnshire, 
(of  which  pariah  bis  father  was  vicar,)  May  av,  1739,  and 
received  ills  education  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge }  and  in 
I7U.  entering  Into  orders,  became  a  popalar  preacher  In 
the  metropolis.  In  I76fi,  he  took  the  degree  of  IX.D.,  at 
which  time  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Ung.  The  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  world,  was  sofflcient  to  give 
him  expectations  of  prefennent,  and  hopes  of  riches  and 
honour,  and  these  he  might  probaMy  have  acquired,  had 
he  possessed  a  common  portion  of  prudence  and  discretion. 
But  Impatieot  of  his  tdtoation,  and  eager  for  prsterment, 
he  rashly  feU  upon  means  which  in  the  end  were  the 
occasion  of  his  rain.  To  extricate  himself  from  those 
difficulties  in  which  he  was  Involved,  he  forged  a  bond  fbr 
jf  4,!00,  upon  the  earl  of  Cbesterleld,  to  whom  be  had 
been  tutor ;  the  ftand  being  discovered,  he  was  tried  and 
-condemned,  FebmaryM,  1777,  and  executed  theSTtfaof 
June  following,  at  Tybom.  He  was  the  anthor  of  seveial 
works  of  merit. 


'1763'it  was  reprinted  in  one  volume  12mo.  ^rith 
the  following  title-page :  The  Schemer ;  or, 
Univertttl  Satirist,  bu  that  great  phUoiepher 
Belter  Van  Skdter.  The  author  of  this  whim- 
sical but  entertaining  work  was  the  rev.  James 
Ridley,  author  of  the  Tola  of  the  Cfenii,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  rev.  Dr.  iSloucester  Ridley.* 
Mr.  James  Ridley  died  whilst  attending  his  duty 
as  chaplain  to  a  marching  regiment  at  the  siege 
of  Belleisle  in  1761. 

1760,  Oct.  26.  Died,  Gboboe  II.  king  of 
England,  whose  character  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words  :  he  exhibited  no  glaring  vice, 
nor  did  he  practice  any  great  virtue ;  neither  was 
he  an  encourager  of  literature  or  the  arts.  He 
was  bom  at  Hanover  October  30, 1683  ;  created 
prince  of  Wales  on  the  accession  of  his  father  to 
the  English  throne ;  proclaimed  king  of  England 
June  15,  1727;  and  crowned  with  nis  queen,  at 
Westminster,  October  1 1,  in  the  same  year. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  progress  of  literature 
daring  the  reign  of  George  II.  we  shall  find  that 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  had 
rapidly  increased,  and  had  given  rise  to  various 
alterations  in  our  mode  of  living,  and  to  charac- 
ters which  had  not  hitherto  subsisted.  Thedissi- 
Sation  and  manners  of  the  metropolis,  which 
uring  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  had  few  oppor- 
tunities bf  spreading  far  beyond  the  capital  that 
gave  them  birth,  possessed  at  this  period  a  free 
and  rapid  access  to  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 
The  state  also  both  of  the  capital  and  the  country 
had  received  great  modification  from  the  wide 
dissemination  of  literature.  To  be  acquainted 
with  letters  was  now  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  the 
fine  gentleman  ;  classical  studies,  indeed,  were 
deemed  necessary  to  all  whose  circumstances 
placed  them  above  manual  labour  ;  and  ladies, 
to  whom  spelling  and  writing  bad  been  formerly 
acquisitions  of  great  magnitude,  were  very  um- 
rersal  partakers  of  the  most  elegant  refinements 
of  education  ;  and  they  had  but  badly  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  who  did  not  pi^rceive  that  a 
great  moral  revolution  had  commenced  in  the 
world,  of  which  the  increased  influence  of  the 
press  was  at  once  a  cause  and  effect ;  a  cause, 
lor  it  had  generated  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  "  whose 
appetite  increaseth  by  that  which  it  feedeth 
upon  ;"  an  effect,  for  the  new  wants  that  were 
thus  created,  and  opened  new  marts  for  the  dis- 
posal of  literary  wares — demands,  as  usual,  being 
followed  by  supply.  This  may  absolutely  be 
considered  as  forming  a  kind  of  literary  epocha. 
In  nothing  was  this  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  wide  and  extended  distribution  of  literary  in- 
telligence, which  is  to  be  attributed,  in  great  part, 
to  the  introduction  of  the  monthly  magazines  ; 
for  until  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and 
cyclopsedias,  were  establisoed,  the  people,  even 
the  middle  classes,  could  not  fairly  be  said  to 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  keys  of  know- 
ledge. Previous  to  Cave's  projection,  periodicals 
were  few  in  numbers,  and  mostly  confined  to 


•  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  died  November  8,  1774,  M*d 
7S  years.— See  Nichols's  Uttrarg  AneeiDtu,  vtd.  1.  p.  Ml. 
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news  and  politics.  But  the  Otntlenum't,  the 
London,  and  UniveratU  Magazines,  the  Monthly 
and  Critieal  Remtwi,  which  soon  followed,  did 
an  immense  deal  for  literature  and  the  literary 
character.  Thev  took  the  patronage  of  letters  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  great  and  fashionable,  and 
confided  it  to  the  people.  From  this  time  perio- 
dical literature  spread  on  every  side  ;  and  by 
affording  a  most  respectable  arena  for  diffident 
scholars  and  young  authors,  created  in  the  Eng- 
lish republic  of  letters  a  very  ardent  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  disputants  in  a  little  circle  found 
in  them  a  vent  for  their  opinions,  theological, 
moral,  political,  and  antiquarian. 

It  was  in  this  reign  tnat  the  parliamentary 
debates- first  attracted  public  attention  ;  and  it 
was  during  the  contest  between  Walpole  and 
his  political  adversaries,  that  the  eloquence  of 
the  senate  shone  vrith  uncommon  splendour. 
Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  English  eloquence,  as 
it  subsisted  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  at 
this  period,  sots,  that  it  excelled  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Ihe  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  forms 
no  great  object  in  this  survey,  though  many  of 
the  discourses  of  our  best  divines  form  a  valuable 
part  of  English  literature.  Archbishop  Seeker,* 
bishops  Oonybiare,t  Hoadly,  and  T.  Sherlock, 
were  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  established 
church ;  and,  amongst  the  dissenters,  to  Dr. 
Watts(  mar  be  awarded  the  high  merit  of  being 
not  only  a  devout  and  zealous  Christian  preacher, 
but  a  profound  scholar,  a  natural  philosopher,  a 
logician,  and  a  metaphysician.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  latter  ^rt  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  to 
enable  Great  Britain  to  vie  with  foreign  nations, 
and  even  with  the  authors  of  antiquity  in  histo- 
rical writing.  To  Hume  and  Robertson  we  are 
indebted  for  so  noble  a  revolution,  and  in  whose 
steps  soon  followed  Gibbon  and  Smollett.  In 
bic^rraphy,  few  names  had  yet  appeared  of  any 
degree  or  excellence.  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage, 
and  Middleton'sZt/eo/CicerojStand  preeminent. 

The  writers  of  Scotland  particularly  applied 
themselves  to  metaphysical  disquisitions,  the 
cultivation  of  sentimental  ethics,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  manners  ;  they  possessed  a 
wonderful  ardour  for  literary  eminence,  and  a 
desire  to  excel  in  elegant  composition.    Ireland 

*  Thamu  Seeker,  arcliblBliop  of  Canterbury,  wu  bom 
In  1793,  aod  died  Angiut  3,  irOs.  His  Cattaetlcal  Leo- 
tores  and  Sermons,  publUhed  after  tals  death,  an  masterljr 
compositions. 

t  JolmConybrarewas  bom  at  Flnhoe,  In  Devonshire,  In 
Ifigs.  In  I7SS  be  published  an  answer  to  Tindal's  CkrltH- 
anltg  <u  old  01  the  CrsoMon,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  the 
same  year  with  the  deanry  of  Christ  Chordi,  Oxford.  In 
1730  be  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1735, 

X  Perhaps  no  anthor  before  him  ever  appeared  with 
reputation  on  snch  a  variety  of  subjects  as  Isaac  Watts, 
both  a*  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet;  and  there  Is  no  man  of 
whose  works  so  many  have  been  dispersed,  both  at  liome 
and  abroad,  and  tianslated  into  such  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages I  and  whose  life  and  conversation  exhibited  a  pat- 
tern of  every  Christian  virtoe.  "  Few  books,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure 
than  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Minii  a  work  In  the 
highest  degree  nseftal  and  pleasing;  and  whoever  has  the 
caie  of  instructing  others,  may  be  charged  with  deficiency 
in  his  duty  if  the  book  is  not  recommended."  He  was 
bom  at  Southampton,  July.17,  1074,  and  died  at  Stoke 
Newlngtan,  November  S3,  I7M. 


can  boast  of  Abeniethy,*  Beikdeyvt  Ciujumi 

and  Leland,!  names  that  will  long  be  remembeted 
with  admiration.  Amongst  the  la^es  wlio  dis- 
tinguished ^emselves  by  their  learning,  peihafs 
no  one  was  more  conspicnous  than  lady  Blaiy 
Wordey  Montagu.||  In  reflecting  npon  the 
period  thus  briefly  noticed,  it  obviondy  appears 
to  have  been  an  active  and  busy  one,  with  icgaid 
to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  litenduie, 
although  it  received  no  encouragement  either 
from  £e  throne,  or  the  court  The  pTogieas  of 
human  knowledge,  and  the  condition  of  science, 
learning,  and  taste,  may  be  ascribed  principaUy 
to  the  influence  of  the  press ;  for  by  it,  and  it 
alone,  were  the  vast  number  of  important  snbieets 
able  to  be  discussed,  and  the  discussion  effiKted 
the  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
— extraordinary  lig^t  was  thrown  on  the  raj 
first  objects  that  can  demand  the  attention  of 
man.  "  Sometnnes,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Sonthwood 
Smith,  "  the  tide  of  improvement,  like  the  tide 
of  the  ocean,  may  appear  to  hare  receded ;  bm 
soon,  as  if  deriving  strength  bom  its  momentarv 
retreat,  slow,  majestic,  iiresisitible,  it  has  niRei 
beyond  its  former  limit ;  buL  unl^  its  type,  it 
has  not  returned,  and  it  wUfnot  return,  to  the 
boundary  it  has  passed." 

1761,  Fei.  10.  Died,  Ms.  Criohton,  printer, 
at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk. 

1761,  March  30.  Died,  Thomas    Basext, 
printer  to  his  majesty,  London.lf 

176l,.(lprtZ4.  Died, Mr.  Shdckbdrgb, book- 
seller. Fleet-street,  London. 


*  John  Aberaethywaa  a  celelnted  diasentliig  dinae, 
bora  at  Coleialne,  October  19,  KM),  and  educated  at 
Glasgow.    He  died  at  Dublin,  In  1740. 

t  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  learned  and  ingoaiaai 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  ttiat  kingdosn,  st 
Kllerin,  near  Thomas-town,  the  ISth  of  Uaicb,  Its*,  sn< 
died  Jan.  U,  17SS.  The  excellence  of  his  mual  ctaancts 
is  conspicuous  In  his  writings,  which  were  chlifly  a 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  ASieists  sb4 
Infidels.  His  philasophical  dlacoTeriea  wei«  at  gnat  ht- 
vlce  to  mankind.  Dr.  B.  was  certainly  a  very  ■twfaUf  as 
weU  as  a  very  great  man ;  and  Pope  is  scared  thffneht  to 
have  said  too  much  when  he  aacxibea  to 

"Berkdey  every  virtue  under  Heaven.** 

t  Robert  Clayton,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  the  bod  of  Dr. 
Clayton,  dean  of  Eildare,  and  bom  at  Dahlia  in  iCsiI. 
Embracing  Arianlsm,  he  accepted  preferment  In  tlie  dnch 
of  Ireland,  and  was  snccesslTely  promoted  to  the  sees  of 
Kllala,  Cork,  and  Ctofther.  In  173(1  he  made  a  bmUcb  ai 
the  house  of  lords  for  expunging  the  Athanasian  ant 
Nlcene  creeds  from  tlie  Utdigy,  but  It  was  not  aeiconiM 
He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  Sept.  13,  173S. 

}  Dr.  Thomas  Ldand,  anthor  of  a  HUtory  ^  Irttaadi  a 
LVe  ofPkmp  <tfUae«ion  1  and  transUtorof  Bemmlktmet, 
was  bom  In  17SS,  and  died  In  17SS. 

I  TTds  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Kerrepodnt  dnke  <i 
Kingston,  and  married  to  Mr.  Wofftley  Montagu,  son  to 
the  earl  of  Sandwich.  She  accompanied  her  ho^iaad  oa 
his  embassy  to  the  Turkish  court.  In  1716.  From  Cc»- 
stantlnople  she  wrote  letters  tu  Pope,  Addlaon,  and  otfaci 
eminent  Uteiatlof  the  time,  wlilch  are  consUend  at  thli 
day  as  models  of  epistolary  oomposttlon.  She  is  aliD 
memorable  for  having  first  Introdticed  the  pnetSce  of  ia- 
noculation  Into  this  country,  for  which  tiumands  hare 
had  cause  to  bless  her  memory.  Shewasalady  of  alnwit 
masculine  vigour  of  mind;  ud  after  a  life  marked  by  a 
variety  of  adventures,  dosed  her  career  Angnat  tl,  i^ii, 
and  was  buried  In  Lichfield  catliedial. 

f  ne  rev.  William  Norris,  F.  8.  A.  and  secretary  to  tke 
antiquarian  society,  was  fbr  some  years  cuiieclui  of  liie 
press  to  Mr.  Basket  Mr.  Norris  was  Ibaad  daad  !■  Us 
bed,  la  Islington,  on  the  morning  of  Dec. ..  ins. 
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1761,  Juh  4.  Died,  Samdbl  Ricrabdson, 
printer  in  Sausbnry  Squaie,  London,  well  known 
to  tbe  literary  world  as  the  author  of  Pamela, 
Clari$ta  Hanmee,  Sir  Charles  Granditon,  and 
other  eminent  works,  and  whose  life  affords 
another  instance  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
be  overcome  br  peisererance  and  int^rity.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1689,  the  son  of  an  inge- 
nious and  veiT  respectable  joiner  in  Derbyshire, 
but  who  could  only  afford  to  g^re  him  a  common 
education  of  reading  and  writing  in  a  country 
school.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Bichaidson  to  hare  brought  up  his  son  Samuel 
to  the  church  ;  but  the  occurrences  of  some 
severe  pecuniary  losses  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish the  design.  In  despite,  however,  of  his 
common  education,  he  early  exhibited  the  most 
decisive  marks  of  genius ;  he  was  of  a  serious 
and  contemplative  disposition,  and  fond  of  exer- 
cising his  inventive  powers,  among  his  play- 
mates, in  the  narration  of  stories,  the  incidents 
of  which  he  threw  together  with  extraoidinaiy 
facility.  He  was,  likewise,  remarkably  partial 
to  letter-writing,  and  to  the  company  of  his 
female  firiends,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  con- 
stant correspondence,  and  even  ventured,  though 
only  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  become  their  occa- 
sional monitor  and  adviser.  At  tbe  age  of  six- 
teen it  became  necessary  that  he  should  fix  upon 
some  occupation  for  his  future  life  ;  and,  as  his 
father  left  oim  to  his  free  option,  he  decided  for 
the  business  of  a  printer ;  prmcipally  induced  to 
the  choice  by  the  opportunities  toat  he  imagined 
it  would  afford  him  for  reading,  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached.  He  was  accordingly  appren- 
ticed in  1706  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  ot  stationers' 
hall ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  advantages 
which  he  had  so  sanguinely  expected  were  illu- 
sory ;  for  he  himselfsays,  "  I  served  a  diligent 
seven  years  to  a  master  who  grudged  every  hour 
to  me  that  tended  not  to  his  profit,  even  of  those 
times  of  leisure  and  diversion,  which  the  refirac- 
torinees  of  my  fellow-servants  obliged  him  to 
allow  them,  and  was  usually  allowed  by  other 
masters  to  their  apprentices.  I  stole  from  the 
hours  of  rest  and  relaxation,  my  reading  times 
for  improvement  of  my  mind ;  and  being  en- 
gaged in  a  correspondence  with  a  gentleman, 
greatly  my  superior  in  degree,  and  of  ample 
fortune,  which,  had  he  li^ed,  intendedhigh  things 
for  me ;  those  were  all  the  opportunities  I  had 
in  my  apprenticeship  to  carry  it  on ;  I  took  care 
that  even  my  candle  was  of  my  own  purchasing, 
that  I  might  not  in  the  most  trifling  instance, 
make  my  master  a  sufferer  (and  who  used  to  call 
me  the  pillar  of  hit  houte)  and  not  to  disable 
myself  by  watching  or  sitting  up,  to  perform  my 
duty  to  him  in  the  daytime.'^  On  ttie  termina- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,  which  had  lasted  seven 
years,  he  became  a  joumevman  and  corrector  of 
the  press ;  an  office  which  he  filled  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  on  declining  which,  he  acquired 
his  freedom,  and  entered  into  business  for  him- 
self. His  first  residence  was  small,  and  in  an 
obscure  court,in  Fleet-street,where  he  filled  up  his 
leisure  honis  by  compiling  indices  for  the  book- 


selleis,  and  writing  prefaces,  and  what  he  calls 
honeit  dedieatiimt.  The  industry,  punctuality, 
and  integri^  of  Richardson  as  a  tradesmen,  were 
in  due  time  followed  by  the  usual  result,  a  wide- 
extending  reputation  and  accumulating  wealth. 
He  was  the  printer,  for  a  shwt  period,  of  the 
duke  of  Wharton's  TVtw  Briton,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  excite  an  opposition  in  tbe  citf  to 
the  measures  of  government.  The  politics  of 
this  paper,  however,  were  so  violent,  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  number  Mr.  Richardson  declined 
any  further  connexion  with  it,  having  narrowly 
escaped  a  prosecution ;  for,  four  of  tbe  six  essays 
being  deemed  libels,  Mr.  Payne,  the  publisher, 
was  found  guilty,  while  the  printer,  although 
intimate  with  the  duke,  was  passed  over,  owing 
to  the  non-appearance  of  his  name  on  the  title- 
page.  Through  the  interest  of  the  right  hon. 
Arthur  Onslow,  speaker,  he  was  employed  in 
printing  the  first  edition  of  the  Joumalt  of  the 
Ilovte  of  Commont,  of  which  he  completed  the 
first  twenty-six  volumes  in  folio,  an  undertaking 
for  which  he  at  length  obtained  upwards  of 
£3,000.  He  also  printed  from  1736  to  1737  a 
newspaper  called  the  Daib/  Journal ;  and  in 
1738  toe  Daily  Gazetteer.  He  suffered  not, 
however,  the  pressure  of  business,  though  great, 
and  requiring  much  superintendence,  to  preclude 
his  mental  progress.  The  literary  exertions  of 
Richardson  were  not  altogether  confined  to  novel 
writing ;  besides  his  three  great  works,  already 
noticed,  he  had  a  regular  sli^  in  the  composi- 
tion of  tbe  Chriitian  Magazine,  by  Dr.  James 
Mauclerc,  1748 ;  the  NegociaHon  of  mr  Thomat 
Roe,  in  his  Embasty  to  the  Ottonum  Porte  from 
tKe  year  1721  to  1728  inclutite,  folio.  He  also 
printed  an  edition  of  Mtoft  Fahlet,  mth  R^flee- 
(ioiw.  A  CoUeetion  of  the  Moral  Sentence!  ia 
Parnela,  Clarina,  and  Granditon,  was  printed  in 
ISmo,  1756.  A  volume  of  Familiar  Lettart, 
which  he  had  laid  by  for  a  season,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  Pamela.  A  large  single  sheet  on 
the  Dutiei  of  Wives  and  Husbands.  Six  original 
Letters  man  Duelling,  printed  after  his  decease 
in  the  Literary  Saiository  for  1766.  No.  67, 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Ramblers,  were  written  by  Richard- 
son ;  in  the  preamble  to  which,  Johnson  styles 
him  "  an  autnor  from  whom  the  age  has  received 
greater  &vours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to 
move  at  the  command  of  virtue."  Richardson's 
reputation  is  far  from  being  confined  to  his  own 
country.  He  has  been  read  in  many  of  the 
languages,  and  known  to  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  has  been  greatly  admired,  notwith- 
standing every  dissimilitude  of  manners  or  even 
disadvantage  of  translation.  He  has  been  often 
compared  to  Rousseau ;  and  Rousseau  was  one 
of  his  professed  admirers.  M.  Diderot,  in  his 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  page  96,  mentions 
Ricfaardsonparticularly  as  a  perfect  master  of 
that  art.  Whilst  thus  advancing  in  his  literary 
career,  Richardson  was  not  inattentive  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  fortune,  of  which  industry  and 
integrity  had  long  before  laid  the  foundatioq. 
In  1754  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  station.- 
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en'  company,  a  situation  as  lucrative  as  It  was 
honnuraole.  In  1753  he  Temoved  from  North 
End,  near  Hammersmith,  to  Parson's  Green, 
where  he  fitted  up  a  house.  In  Salisbury- 
court,  London,  he  took  down  a  range  of  old 
houses,  -eight  in  number,  and  built  an  extensive 
and  commodious  range  of  warehouses  and  print- 
ing-offices. At  Midsummer,  1660,  he  purchased 
a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  law  printer,  and  carried 
on  that  department  of  business  in  partnership 
with  Miss  Catherine  Lintot.*  To  his  servants 
he  was  a  kind  and  generous  master,  eager  to  en- 
courage them  to  persevere  in  the  same  course  of 
patient  labour  by  which  he  had  himself  attained 
fortune ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  his  common 
practice  to  hide  half  a  crown  among  the  types  in 
the  cases,  that  it  might  reward  the  diligence  of 
the  compositor  who  should  first  be  in  the  office 
in  the  morning.  If  we  look  yet  closer  into  his 
private  life,  (and  who  does  not  wish  to  know  the 
slightest  particulars  of  a  man  of  his  genius?)  we 
find  so  much  to  praise,  and  so  little  deserving 
censure,  that  we  almost  think  we  are  reading  the 
description  of  one  of  the  amiable  characters  he 
has  drawn  in  his  own  works.  Besides  practising 
a  generous  hospitality,  it  must  be  recoided  to  his 
honour,  that  long  before  he  became  an  author, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  kindness  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  sons  of  genius,  which  is 
but  too  often  allied  to  poverty;  amongst  others, 
Johnson-)-  felt  his  succouring  hand  in  the  hour 
of  his  greatest  need.  A  love  of  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  a  desire  to  create  happiness  and  to  witness 
it ;  a  life  undisturbed  by  passion,  and  spent  in 
doing  good;  pleasure,  which  centred  in  elegant 
conversation — ^in  bountiful  liberality,  in  the  ex- 
change of  all  the  kindly  intercourse  of  life, — 
marked  the  worth  and  unsophisticated  simplicity 
of  Richardson's  character.  It  is  no  slight  enco- 
mium, when  speaking  of  the  moral  character  of 
a  man,  that  a  too  great  love  of  praise  should  be 
enumerated  as  its  only  foible.  Of  the  vanity  of 
Richardson  be  who  peruses  his  life^  can  have  no 
doubt ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  an 
object  of  almost  perpetual  flattery,  and  that  he 
had  a  host  of  virtues  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
fect. For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
had  been  much  afflicted  with  nervous  attacks, 
the  consequence  c^  family  deprivations,  of  in- 
tense application,and  great  mental  susceptibility. 


*  After  Mr.  Bicbaidgon'a  death,  hla  widow  and  MIn 
lintot  were  for  some  time  Jolot  paMnteet. 

t  The  foUowins  letter  from  Johnson  to  Richardson,  is 
cbaiacterisUc  and  of  a  nature  pecuUarlr  affeetlnc : 

"  Ooogh-siinare,  March  id,  ijiS. 
"Sir,— I  am  obliged  to  entreat  yourasaistance;  Iimnow 
an  arrest  for  Ave  poonds  eighteen  shillings.    Mr. 


Stnbaa,  from  whom  I  shonld  have  received  the  necessary 
help  in  this  case.  Is  not  at  home,  and  I  am  afraid  of  not 
flnding  Mr.  Millar.  If  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  me 
Uils  snm,  I  will  very  gratefUUy  rq>ay  yon,  and  add  it  to 
all  former  obligationa.— I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  hnmUe  semmt,  SAMUEL  JOHNSON." 

"Sent  six  guineas.    Witness,  Williah  Richardson." 
Tlie  witness  was  Mr.  Richardson's  nephew  and  sncces- 
■otlnbusiDess. 

t  Bee  Mrs.  Baibaold's  "  Biogiaphleal  Account"  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  prefixed  to  six  volumes  of  his  Correg|wnd«nce, 
In  1  SIM.    Also  NicholVs  Literaiy  Antciotet,  vols.  U.  iv.  v. 


He  often  regretted,  that  he  bad  only  females  ts 
whom  to  transfer  his  business.  However,  he  iai 
taken  in  to  assist  him  a  nephew,  who  relieved  hiiE 
from  the  more  burdensome  cares  of  it,  and  wk 
eventually  succeeded  him.  He  now  had  leisuf. 
had  he  had  health,  to  enjoy  his  rrapntadoo,  he 
piospefoas  circumstances,  his  children,  and  his 
friends  ;  but,  alas !  leisure  purchased  by  seven 
application  often  comes  too  late  to  be  eaJOTcd ; 
and  in  a  worldly,  as  well  as  in  a  religious  : 


When  we  And 
Hie  key  of  life^  it  opens  to  the  gisvc 

His  nervous  disorders  increased  upon  him  ;  aoj 
his  valuable  life  was  at  length  terminated,  by  i 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventT-twm 
He  was  buri^,  by  his  own  direction,  near  hb 
first  wife,  in  the  nave,  near  the  pulpit  of  Sl 
Bride's  church.  The  following  epitaph  was 
written  by  his  amiable  and  learned  friend  His. 
Carter,  but  is  not  inscribed  on  his  tomb : 

EPITAPH  ON  MR.  RICHARDSON,  PRINTEX. 

If  ever  warm  benevolence  was  dear. 
If  ever  wisdom  gaiaed  esteem  sinoere, 
Or  genuine  fancy  deep  attention  won 
Ap^oacb  with  awe  the  dust— of  BieharJmm. 

What  fliougfa  his  Muse,  thro' distant  lectoDSkBCTn, 
Might  sooni  the  tribute  of  this  hnmhie  atooe; 
Yet  pleasing  to  hi*  gentle  shade,  most  prove 
The  meanest  pledge  of  friendship  and  of  knc; 
Too  oft  will  these,  from  venal  thianga  exiled; 
And  oft  will  innocence,  cf  aspect  mUd, 
And  white-robed  Cliaiity,  with  streaming  eyes 
Frequent  the  cloister  where  their  patron  lies. 

This,  leader,  learn';  and  team  ftam  one,  whose  *« 
Bids  her  wild  verse  in  artless  accents  flow  : 
For,  could  she  frame  her  numbers  to  commend 
The  husband,  father,  citizen,  and  friend ; 
How  ooold  her  muse  display,  in  eftuU  strain, 
llie  crttie'a  Judgments,  and  the  writer's  vein. 
Ah,  no!  ezpiect  not  fhnn  the  diisell'd  stone 
Hie  praises  graven  on  our  hearts  alone. 
TA<re  sb^  Us  fame  a  lasting  shrine  acquire ; 
And  ever  shall  his  moving  page  inspire 
Pure  truth,  flit  honour,  vlrtuehi  pleasing  lore ; 
While  taste  and  science  crown  this  ftroat'A  ■' 


Mr.  Richardson  was  twice  married.  By  kit 
first  wife,  Martha  Wilde,  daughter  of  Allingtn! 
Wilde,  printer,  (who  died  in  1733)  in  Clerka- 
well,  he  had  five  sons  and  one  dauKhter  ;  wko 
all  died  voimg.  His  second  wife  (who  suivirri 
him  twelve  years)  was  Elizabeth,  sister  of  }b. 
James  Leake,  bookseller,  of  Bath.  By  her  It 
had  a  son  and  five  daughters.  The  son  died 
young ;  but  four  of  the  daughters  survived  hiia. 
viz.  Maiy,  married  in  1757  to  Philip  Ditcks, 
esq.,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Bath$  Martbt, 
married  in  1763  to  Edward  Bridgen,  esq.  F.  R 
and  A,SS  ;  Anne,  who  died  unmarriM ;  and 
Sarah,  married  to  Mr.  Crowther,  surgeon,  of 
Boswell-court. 

l76J,Aug.  27.  Died,  Samdbl  Ballabd,  ss 
eminent  bookseller  in  little  Britain,  and  who 
was  many  years  deputy  of  the  waid  of  Aldeis- 
gate  within. 


*  She  died  January  u,  1731. 

t  She  died  November  3, 177s,  aged  77  years,  and  ««■ 
burled  wltli  her  husband  in  St.  Bride's  church. 

t  Mrs.  Ditdiei  sntviv^d  her  husband ;  and  died  at  Bstk, 
In  August,  1783, 
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1761.  James  Adams,  printer,  a  native  of  the 
oTth  of  Ireland,  introduced  ^e  first  press  at 
^ilmuigton,  a  port  and  post  town  in  the  state  of 
•elaware.  North  America. 

1761,  Aug.  S.  Died,  Mas.  Maby  Coopeb,  an 
xtensive  bookseller  and  pnblisher  at  the  sign  of 
le  Globe,  in  Paternoster-row,  London.  She  was 
le  widow  of  Thomas  Cooper,  bookseller. 

1761.  Died,  John  Mebes,  printer  in  the  Old 
tailey.     He  printed  the  Hittorieal  Reguter. 

1761.  The  stamp  duty  upon  newspapers  raised 
>  a  penny,  £4  At.  Bd.  per  1000,  being  a  discount 
f  two  per  cent.  All  unsold  stamps,  whether, 
iamaged  or  otherwise,  were  allowea  as  returns. 
The  paper  was  sold  to  the  public  at  2^. ;  to  the 
rade  at  4j.  per  quire  of  twenty-five  papers ; 
taper  \3i.  Sd.  per  ream. 

1761, -Oct.  26.  Died,  Ma.  Penny,  printer  to 
he  East  India  Company. 

1761.  A  college  of  Jesuits  possessed  a  printing 
louse  at  Villa^^ia,  qu.  in  Spain  P  in  which 
hey  published  Opuicula  Greeea  ad  vsum  Semi- 
mrtt  Villagartieruis,  12mo,  typit  Stminarii, 
The  book  is  licensed  by  the  Fiovincial  of  the 
Fesuits  at  Valladolid. 

1761,  "ne  Norwich  Gazette,  printed  and  sold 
\>j  John  Crouse. 

1761,  March  17.  The  Cottager,  No.  1. 

1761,  Ajnil.  The  Library,  No.  1. 

1761,  March  I.  The  Protettant'e Magazine. 

1761,  April.  The  Lawyer's  Magazine,  No.  1. 

1761 ,  April.  The  Mathematical  Magazine,  by 
G.  Witchell,  T.  Moss,  and  others.  No.  1. 

1 761 ,  June  1 1 .  The  Genivt.  This  paper,  the 
production  of  Oeorge  Colman,  esq.  wasonginally 
published  in  the  St.  Jame^i  Chronicle  ;  and  in 
point  both  of  s^rle  and  matter,  it  is  perhaps  su- 
perior to  the  Connoiteewr,  and,  therefore,  the 
abruptness  of  its  termination  forms  a  subject  of 
regret.  It  extended  but  to  fifteen  numbers, 
published  at  irregular  periods. 

1761,  Oct.  1.  The  Court  Magazine,  No.  I. 

1761,  Oct.  17.  The  Reatoner,  No.  1. 

1761,  Oct.  17.  The  Free  Enquirer,  tfo.  1. 

1762.  In  this  year  a  schism  occurred  among 
the  members  of  the  stationers'  company,  headed 
by  Jacob  Hive,  a  type-founder  and  printer.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  the  company  for  Monday, 
May  31,  being  Whit-monday,  at  the  Dog  tavern, 
on  Garlick-hill,  to  "  rescue  their  liberties"  and 
choose  master  and  wardens.  Hive  was  chosen 
chairman  for  the  day;  and  standing  on  the  upper 
table  in  the  hall,  he  dianked  the  freemen  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him — laid  before  them 
several  clauses  of  their  two  charters — and  pro- 
posed Mr.  Christopher  Norris,and  some  one  else, 
to  them  for  master,  the  choice  falling  upon  Mr. 
Norris.  He  then  proposed,  in  like  manner,  John 
Lentball,  esq.  and  Jonn  Wilcox,  gent  with  two 
otheis  for  wiudens,  when  the  two  first  nominated 
were  elected.  A  committee  was  then  appointed 
by  the  votes  of  the  common  hall,  to  meet  the  first 
Tuesday  in  each  month  at  the  Horn  tavern,  in 
doctors'  commons,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
company ;  which  committee  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  persons,  five  of  whom  (provided  the  master 


and  wardens  were  of  the  nnmber)  were  empow- 
ered to  act,  as  fully  as  if  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present  July  sixth,  being  the  first 
Tuesday  in  the  month,  the  newlyeleeted  master, 
about  twelve  o'clock  came  into  {ke  hall,  and  be- 
ing seated  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the 
hall  was  sent  for  and  desired  to  swear  Mr.  Norris 
into  his  office  ;  but  he  declined,  and  Mr.  Hive 
officiated  as  the  clerk  in  administering  the  oath. 
A  boy  then  offered  himself  to  be  bound  ;  but  no 
warden  being  present  he  was  desired  to  defer 
until  next  month,  when  several  were  bound, 
some  freemen  made,  and  others  admitted  on  the 
liveiy  ;  one  of  whom,  at  least,  frequently  polled 
at  Guildhall  in  contested  elections.  Previous 
to  calling  the  meeting  just  described,  Mr.  Hive 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Charter  and  Grants 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  with  Observatiotu 
and  Remariu  thereon ;  in  which  he  recited  vari- 
ous grievances,  and  stated  the  opinions  of  counsel 
upon  several  points.  The  twentieth  page  con- 
cludes with  the  line,  Exeudebat,  edeqat,  donabat, 
Jacob  Uive,  Anno  M.  DCCLXII.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  particular  notice  was  taken  of 
these  proceedings;  or  of  "  this  rebellious  election 
of  a  master  and  wardens,"  as  Mr.  Nichols  calls 
it  in  his  index. 

1762,  March  29.  Died,  Thomas  Page,  an 
eminent  stationer  on  Tower-hill,  London. 

1762.  William  Goddard,  a  printer  of  New 
York,  introduced  the  fiist  press  into  Providence, 
the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Providence,  in 
Rhode  island,  North  America. 

1762.  James  Johnston,  a  Scotchman,  intro- 
duced printing  into  Savannah,  a  post  town  of 
Georgia,  Nort£  America. 

1762,  Nov.  29.  Peter  Arnet,  a  feeble  old 
man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  convicted  of 
writing  the  Free  Inquirer,  in  which  was  con- 
tained some  remarks  on  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
and  being  deemed  blasphemous,  he  received 
sentence  in  the  court  of  kmg's  bench,  to  be  im- 

Srisoned  one  month,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pilloiy 
uring  that  time,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  to 
Bridewell,  and  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
twelve  months ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  6s.  8d.  and  g^ve 
secoritr  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life ; 
himself  in  JSIOO  and  two  sureties  in  £50  each. 
1762,  May  29.  7^e  Briton.  This  poliUcal 
newspaper  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Smollett  upon 
the  &y  that  the  earl  of  Bute  was  elevated  to  the 
premiership.  Smollett  had  been  originally  a 
whig,  but  gradually  became  something  like  a 
tory,  and  devoted  his  talents  to  the  interests  of 
that  party  in  church  and  state,  but  with  little 
success.     This  ^per  was  soon  given  up. 

1762,  June.  The  North  Briton.  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Briton,  John  Wilkes,  esq.  started  the  above  paper, 
and  taking  the  opposite  side  in  politics,  became 
the  most  eminent  party  paper  of  its  day.  At 
this  time  the  public  was  inundated  with  a  swarm 
of  newspapers  and  essayists,  for  and  against  lord 
Bute's  administration.  The  publication  of  the 
North  Briton  was  repeatedly  suspended  by  war- 
rants, the  imprisonment,  outlawry,  and  exile  of 
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Wilkfl*,  Ste.  and  almost  every  number  was  the 
occasion  either  of  a  duel  or  an  action  at  law. 
Mr.  John  Almon,  bookseller,  who  was  Wilkes's 
publisher,  was  imprisoned  more  than  once  ;  but 
m  1763,  Wilkes  set  up  a  press  in  his  own  house 
in  George-street,  Westminster. 

1763,  /mm.  The  Mmehttter  CknmkU  ;  or, 
Anderton's  Unitenal  Adnrtiter,  price  twopence. 
Printed  and  published  every  Tuesday  by  Thomas 
Anderton,  at  the  Shakspeare's  head,  near  the 
Market  cross,  Manchester. 

1762.  Tht  Auditor,  by  Arthur  Murphy,  esq.* 
who,  in  concert  with  Smollet,  undertook  the  de- 
Cenoe  of  lord  Bute's  ministry  in  this  paper. 

1762.  The  EnglUhmcm.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  existing  London  newspapers  ;  and  about 
1766  attracted  much  notice,  by  the  insertion  of 
several  satirical  articles  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 

1762,  Sept.  Su  Jamet't  IdogaxiM,  by  Robert 
Lloyd,  A.  M.t  No.  1. 

1762.  The  Beautiet  of  all  the  Mageainei. 

1762.  The  Inteitigator,  by  Allan  Ramsay4 
This  work  consists  only  of  four  essays,  and  em- 
braces rather  copious  dissertatioDS  on  Jiidiettle, 
on  Elizabeth  uonntn^,  on  NatmnJizatiiM,  and 
on  Taitt.  Their  primary  object  is  to  shew  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  experimental  reasoning 
in  plulolimcal  and  moral  enquiries. 

1762.  The  Moderator. 

1762.  The  Advieer. 

1762.  Tlte  Contnut. 

1763,  Jim.  7%0  Lving  Intelligenetr,  No.  1. 
Saturday.    Publishea  by  Mr.  George  Nicol. 

"AndOnu  do  ws  of  wiwloin  and  of  reach, 
Wttb  windlaaMs,  and  -wiOi  amji  of  Uaa, 
B]r  IndlncUoiu  find  dincUon*  out." 

1763,  Jan.  18.  Died,  Mr.  Noon,  a  respect- 
able bookseUer  in  the  Poultry,  London. 


•  Arthur  Mnrphy  waa  bom  at  Cork,  December  17, 1717, 
at  doonlqaln,  in  Roaoommon,  trelaad,  and  ma  adooatad 
at  St  Omen.  Having  etadlad  the  law  he  waa  ciJlad  to 
ttie  bar.  He  waa  the  author  of  the  OrecUm  Daughter, 
AU  •»  the  Wrong,  and  other  plays  which  were  rery  popa- 
lar.  He  was  the  Intimate  bieod  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  Borke^ 
Garzick.  Foote,  and  other  egoinent  men.  Mr.  Muiphr 
died  at  Knishtibrldge,  Jvne  18, 1800. 

t  Robert  uojd  (aon  of  Dr.  Pieraon  Uoyd,  aeoondmaater 
ot  Weatmlnater  ichaol,  and  afterwards  ohanceUor  of  York, 
who  died  Jan.  (th,  17BI,)  was  educated  under  his  father; 
Uien  of  Cambridac.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
nataai  of  Westminster  school,  bat  qoitting  that  attnatian, 
depended  entiialjr  upon  hla  pen  for  support,  and  being  at  a 
Ooachtleas  and  eztiBTagant  disposition,  b*came  Involved 
In  debt,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  fleet,  where  lie  put  an  end 
to  hla  exiatenee  December  16,  I7S«.  Mr.  Llojrd  waa  an 
■xeellent  acbolar,  and  an  easy  natural  poet. 

t  He  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet,  and 
born  at  Bdinbuigh  in  171s.  Early  displaying  a  taste  for 
painting,  his  boher  was  Induced  to  allow  him  to  cnlUvate 
the  ait,  vrfalch  he  did  very  successfnlly,  both  in  England 
and  in  Italy.  In  1707  he  waa  qipolnted  portnlt  painter  to 
Sie  Ung  and  queen,  and  became  a  great  fkvontlta  with 
tiielr  maJeatleB,  on  acconnt  of  his  uillty  to  converse  In 
Qecman.  He  waa  flreqnently  of  Dr.  Johnson's  parties, 
wtaoaaldofhlm,  "  You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whoae  con- 
versation there  Is  more  instruction,  more  InfbrmaUon,  and 
elegance,  than  In  Ramsay's."  He  acquired  considerable 
WMlOi,  which.  It  appears,  he  used  in  a  Ubena  spirit.  Ram- 
■aty,  in  short,  says  Allan  Cnimingham,  "led  thelift  of  an 
dagant  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and  public  fiivon- 
Itte."  Mr.  Ramsay  died  at  Dover,  August  10,  1784.  John 
Ramsay,  his  son,  entered  the  army,  and  loae  to  the  rank 
of  nudoc-Banana.— See  Chambers's  feiteaaf  SnfcAmeit. 


1769,  Ajtril  2d.  The  North  Brittm,  Nol  XLT. 
printed  for  George  Kearsley,*  bookseller,  Lad- 
piate  hill.  On  April  30,  a  general  warrant  vas 
issued  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  to  take  into  nw- 
tody  the  authors,  printers,  add  pablishezs,  of  this 

Sper,  together  with  thdr  p«q>ers  ;  upon  miiek 
r.  Wilkes,  the  author,  was  otmuniued  eUu 
prisoner  to  die  tower,  and  the  tue  of  yem,  ni, 
and  paper  forbidden  ^  several  penona,  togetha 
with  the  following  fourteen  journey  meu  pristos 
were  taken  into  custody:  James Lindsery,  George 
Morgan,  William  Gibson,  Francis  Stoary,  Jobm 
Christie,  Benjamin  Bard,  John  Stroke,  Robol 
M'Laran,  Henry  Sabinej  Whitefield  Hsutct, 
Michael  Curry,  George  Saville  Cai«y,  Williais 
Huckell,  and  David  Ross.    These  jaameyma 
commenced  an  action  against  Nathan  Caniiif - 
ton  and  R.  Blackmoie,  king's  measengefs,  & 
false  imprisonment ;  when  William  Huckell,  ob 
the  6th  July,  at  Guildhall,  London,  before  kid 
chief-justice    Pratt,    obtained  j£300   damages; 
and  on  the  following  day,  James  Lindsay,  ol»- 
tained  £300  damages,  with  fuU  costs  of  siiiL 
By  agreement  of  the  council  on  both  sides,  tim 
rerdict  determined  all  the  actions  for  the  tame 
offence,  which  were  twelve.    The  whole  of  tke 
damages  amounted  to  £2,900,  and   expenses. 
Huckell  accepted£l75,  and  the  remainder  j£I30 
each,  and  they  all  agreed  to  pay  their  own  eos^ 
1763,  Maj/.  Ma.  Wilk£s  erected  a  printing 
press  in  his  house  in  George-street,  Westminsta, 
and  advertised  the  proceedings  of  die  admimisin- 
tion  against  himself  and  the  printers  and  pnK- 
lishers  of  the  North  Briton,  with  aU  the  original 
papers,  at  the  price  of  a  guinea.     The  iVoitl 
Briton^  again  made  its  appearance.  At  (his  piea 
was  printed  a  poem,  entitled  an  Eeea^on  Woman, 
but  It  can  scarce  be  said  to  have  berai  published, 
as  only  twelve  copies  were  printed  for  Wilket 
and  a  few  of  his  private  friends.  "  The  Besnfm 
Woman,"  says  Mr.  Kidgell,§  "  is  a  parody  oa 

*  Hr.  Keeialey  became  abankrapt,  and  at  a  nieeUagsf 
creditors,  Mr.  Foote,  the  celebrated  comedian  and  anttet, 
appeared,  and  was  of  no  UtUe  service  to  Hr.  Keaisley,  br 
the  following  obasrration :  "  GenUcmeo,  it  ia  a  very  OB- 
mon  case  for  a  boolcseller  to  be  seen  among  tlie  uedihjB 
of  an  author;  but  for  once,  strange  to  tcU,  yoa  seeaa 
author  among  the  creditors  of  a  bookseller  >"  Deeaabii 
II,  1784. 

t  It  was  to  avoid  a  writ  of  haiea  eorput  that  Mr. 
WUkes  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  towv.  ioiia 
Abnon,  the  bookseller,  happening  to  call  opon  Mr.  WHka, 
the  same  morning  that  Ihe  messengers  entered  his  hoBae, 
he  was  allowed  to  see  Mr.  WUkes  and  leave  the  koasc; 
upon  which  lord  Halifax  blamed  the  meeaengesa  for  MX 
taldng  Alnton  also  into  eostody. 

X  Mr.  Sabine  afterwards  became  the  oondnctor  cf  Iht 
Chafer  Caurtmt,  and  died  in  that  dty  at  a  rery  adraac^ 
age,  in  Beptamber,  1800. 

^  In  July,  17S3,  appeared  A  gtmdme  mti  swetaef  aar- 
rutbie  0/  a  temiitUotu,  oitcitre,  md  aceedtmglf  pn^mm 
Met,  entitled  an  JBetag  an  Wamtm,  Ac.,  by  the  Rev.Ma 
Kldgell.  The  author  attrlbuteaOe  discovery  of  UieAsv 
OM  ITomait  to  an  accident  of  a  proof  sheet  fUUnf  into  Ui 
hands  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  printer,  in  nect.alnet 
It  appears  that  at  tlie  house  of  tte  printer  the  Joanwy- 
men  were  taking  brsakftst,  (which  was  then  cnatanatyj 
one  of  them  had  vrorked  upon  the  Essay  at  ttie  boose  of 
Wilkes,  and  taking  a  proof  sheet  to  put  acme  batter  in,  it 
was  thus  discovered  by  another  Joumeyman,  who  wiitaef 
to  read  it  j  at  lengtti  the  suttject  b^an  to  be  talksd  aboat, 
antil  coming  to  the  master's  ears  led  him  to  kxik  st  it 
also;  upon  which  he ooosilted  with  Mr.  KUg«|],aadttey 
thooi^t,  by  giving  iafatmation  to  the  aecratary  of  eute. 
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Pope's  Eumy  on  Man,  almott  line  forline,  printed 
in  zed.  The  firontispieoe,  engimved  cuiioudy  on 
copper,  contains  the  title  of  tne  poem  ;  tlie  title 
is  succeeded  b;  a  few  pages,  entitled  advertite- 
ment  and  daign."  On  the  title-pa^  is  an  ob- 
scene print,  under  which  is  an  inacriptiMi  in 
Greek,  signifying  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
notes  are  said  by  John  Almon  to  hare  been  prin- 
cipally contributed  by  Mr.  Potter.  Thomas 
Farmer,  who  had  conducted  the  Strawbeny  hill 
press,  was  the  printer  for  Mr.  Wilkes.* 

1763,  Dec.  10.  Dryden  Leach,  printer,  of 
London,  obtained  a  rerdict,  and  iSSOO  damages 
at  Guidhall,  before  lord  chief-justice  Pratt,  from 
three  of  the  king's  messengers,  for  taking  him 
into  custody  as  the  supposed  printer  of  the  North 
Briton,  No.  45. 

1763.  An  act  was  passed  permitting  news- 
papers to  be  sent  and  received  free  by  members 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  provided  they 
**  were  ngned  on  the  ontside  by  the  hand  of  the 
member,"  or  "  directed  to  any  member  at  any 
place  whereof  he  should  have  given  notice,  in 
writing,  to  the  postma-tter-generu. 

1763.  A.  Stedart,  a  roguish  printer  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  scrupled  not  to  assume  the  title  of 
*'  king's  printer,"  established  the  second  press  in 
the  province  of  North  Carolina,  at  Wilmington. 

1763.  7%«  /Vvniuui'i  Journal.  This  paper, 
which  still  continues,  was  established  in  Dublin 
by  a  committee  of  the  united  Irishmen  appoint- 
ed for  conducting  a  free  press.  The  manage- 
ment of  it  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Lucas,  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  popular  influence ;  and  from  the 
elegance  of  composition  and  strength  of  argu- 
ment (being  reckoned  by  many  not  inferior  to 
Junius  in  both  respects)  manifested  in  many  of 
the  essays,  it  had  a  prodigious  influence  on  the 
higher  classes  of  the  public.  Dr.  Lucas  was 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  remarkable  words  with  which 
he  opened  his  address  after  the  election,  are  still 
well  remembered:  "  Yesterday,  I  was  your  equal 
— to-day,  I  am  your  servant."  Afler  his  death, 
in  1774,  the  newroaper  became  the  property  of 
a  person  named  Higgins. 

1763.  Saunderit  Newi  Letter.  This  paper 
was  also  established  in  Dublin  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Freeman^*  Journal ;  and  from  the 
tact  displayed  in  its  management — steering  in 


to  tan  the  tUnr  to  flielr  peconluy  adnntace,  but  were 
It  a  Ion  to  obtun  a  perfect  cop7.  Another  juuruoyimm 
was  found  who  had  worked  off  the  Knaf,  who  denied  anf 
knowledge  of  anch  a  work ;  bat  being  tampered  with  bf 
ihreata  and  pnmiiMs,  he  wu  at  len(th  penaaded  to  taetiaf 
Mr.  Wllkca,  bjr  pndocinB  a  peritet  copy.  The  antba  of 
iu  Stplanattrf  Letter  to  Mr.  Kldgeil  aaTS,  and  that  very 
truly,  tliat  the  best  way  of  defeating  eucb  a  work  would 
lave  been  to  have  bnmed  the  proof  sheet,  and  take  no 
'nither  notice  of  it )  and  censnres  very  severely  the  arti- 
Ices  made  use  of  to  come  at  the  work,  Mr.  Kidgell, 
vbose  life  was  not  partictilary  exemplary,  was  rector  of 
3odstone,  in  Barry,  where  be  died  aboot  ITS*. 

•  Rtehereha  em  rOrMne  du  De^Meme  Oriental. 
}uTTag«  posthnme  de  M.  Boolsnger. 

"  Monstrtun  hoxrendom,  infbrme,  lagens " 

A  Londree,  1703,  lamo.  pp.  ISO.  Printed  at  Wilkes' 
nlvata  pnss,  in  Oeorge-stieet,  Westminster,  by  lliomas 
fmmet. 


a  nentral  coune  between  the  two  parties— it  for 
many  years  maintained  an  ascendancy  both  in 
advertisements  and  circulation. 

1763,  July  6.  7>rr2-ft2tiu,  another  periodical 
paper  by  the  author  of  the  Geniui,  which  he 
published  daily  during  the  Eneeatia,  at  O^oid, 
in  honour  of  the  peace.  Only  four  nomben 
ajipeared,  and  they  are  seasoned  with  a  con- 
nilerable  portion  of  wit  and  pleasantry. 

1764.  T.  Green,  from  Newhaven,intiodiioed 
printing  into  Hartford,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  North  America.  Like  most  of  his 
brethren  printers  in  America,  Green  commenced 
his  typc^raphieal  career  by  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper. 

1764.  W.Brown  and W.GiLMOBE, printers, 
established  a  press  at  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  North  America,  which  waa 
the  first  appearance  of  the  art  within  the  whole 

Province  of  Canada.  And  it  is  observed  by  Mr. 
'homas,  that  no  other  press  existed  in  the  pro- 
vince imtil  the  year  1775,  when  one  was  erected 
at  Montreal. 

1764,  Marth  24.  The  NtwcaitU  Chrouielt, 
or  General  Weekfy  AdverHier,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Slack.  It  still  continues  to 
be  pnbliuied  under  its  first  title  by  Mr.  Slack's 
grandsons,  Thomas  and  John  Hodgson.  Mrs. 
Ann  Slack,  wife  of  the  above  genueman,  was 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her  uaefhl 
performances  for  the  ben^t  of  youth. 

1764,  3fay  4.  Mr.  Astbcr  Beardhorb,  an 
eminent  attorney,  received  £1000  damages 
irom  the  king's  messengers  for  false  imprison- 
ment  for  a  supposed  connection  with  the  Moni- 
tor. Mr.  J.  Seott  stated  that  Mr.  Beudmore, 
Mr.  Entick,  and  Dr.  Shebbeare,  were  the  authors 
of  this  paper,  and  on  December  4,  Mr.  Beard- 
more  received  d61,500  damages  from  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  for  false  imprisonment  in  the  house  of 
a  messenger,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  En- 
tick  obtained  a  verdict  for  £30,  Mr.  Fell,  book- 
seUer,  £18,  Mr.  Wilson,  bookseller,  £40,  and 
Mr.  Meredith,  clerk  to  Mr.  Beardmore,  £200, 
from  the  earl  of  Halifax. 

1764,  Jtate  1.  Was  executed  at  Guildhall, 
before  Mr.  Bennett,  secondary  of  Wood-street 
compter,  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages,  in  aa 
action  of  trespass,  wherein  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Fell,  two  booksellers  in  Paternoster-row, 
some  tiioe  since  imprisoned  for  printing  some 
numbers  of  the  Monitor,  were  plaintim,  and 
three  o^  his  majesw's  messengers  defendants; 
when,  after  many  leamed  arguments  by  the 
council  on  both  sides,  the  jury,  to  compose  which 
one  person  was  summoned  out  of  each  ward  in 
the  city  of  London,  withdrew,  and  in  about  forty 
minutes  brought  in  the  damages  at  £600.  Mr. 
Wilson  died  at  an  advanced  age,  July,  1777. 

1764,  <S'«Dt.  5.  Died,  Robebt  DoDSLEr,bpok- 
seller,  of  Fall-mall,  London,  whose  memory 
will  ever  be  esteemed  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  genius,  springing  up  and  advancing  to  use- 
fulness, amidst  unfavourable  circumstances.  He 
was  bom  in  1703,  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  his  &ther  kept  the  free-school,  aqd 
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conld  only  affoid  to  give  him  a  veiy  limited 
education.  He  commenced  life  as  a  footman  to 
the  bonoutable  Mra.  Lowther,  and,  by  his  good 
conduct  in  that  capacity,  was  as  successful  in 
obtaining  the  esteem  of  those  around  him,  as  he 
.ever  was  afterwards,  when  he  had  moved  into 
more  important  positions  in  society.  Having 
employed  his  leisure  time  in  cultiyating  his  intel- 
lect, he  began  at  an  early  age  to  write  verses, 
which,  being  shown  to  his  superiors,  were 
deemed  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  publish  them  in  a  volume,  under 
the  title  of  The  Muse  in  Livery.  This  publica- 
tion was  dedicated  to  his  mistress,  and  came 
forth  under  the  patronage  of  a  highly  respectable 
list  of  subscribers.  Dodsley  afterwards  entered 
the  service  of  Mr.  Dartineuf,  a  noted  voluptuary, 
and  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Pope;  and 
having  written  a  dramatic  piece,  called  The  Toy- 
.thap  (founded  upon  a  play  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury), it  was  shown  by  bis  new  master  to  that 
distinguished  poet,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  took  the  author  under  his  protection, 
and  made  interest  for  the  appearance  of  the  play 
upon  the  stage.  The  Taythop  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  173S,  and  met  with  the 
highest  success.  In  a  malignant  epistle  ad- 
dressed about  that  time  by  Curll,  the  bookseller, 
to  Pope,  it  is  insinuated  that  this  was  owing  to 
patronage  alone.  But  nothing  can  seem  more 
improbable  than  that  Pope  and  his  friends  should 
be  deceived  as  to  the  merit  of  this  piece,  or  that 
they  should  interest  themselves  about  a  produc- 
tion glaringly  destitute  of  merit.  The  profits 
arising  from  this  play,  and  the  distinction  which 
it  obtained  for  the  author,  induced  him  to  enter 
upon  some  regular  trade :  he  chose  that  of  a 
bookseller,  as  the  most  appropriate  to  his  taste, 
and  that  in  which  he  might  expect  to  turn  the 
fitvour  of  his  friends  to  the  best  account;  and 
accordingly  he  opened  a  shop  of  that  kind  in 
Pall-mall.  .  In  this  new  situation,  comparatively 
difficult  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  the 
same  prudence  and  worth  which  have  gained 
him  esteem  in  his  former  condition,  were  not  less 
strikingly  exemplified.  He  was  able  to  secure 
for  himself  and  his  establishment  the  counte- 
nance of  many  of  the  first  literary  persons  of 
the  day,  including  Pope,  Chesterfield,  Lyttleton, 
Sfaenstone,*  Johnson,  and  Glover,t  and  also  of 
many  persons  of  rank  who  possessed  a  taste  for 

*  WlUiam  Shenstone,  mi  ingeniooi  poet,  wu  boin  at 
Hales-Oweo,  in  Sbn^MJiiie,  In  1714,  ud  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. His  works  consist  of  wmf^i,  elegies,  pastorals,  a 
poem  In  Spencer's  manner,  called  ttie  Schoolmistress, 
letters,  and  miscellaneo\u  essays  were  printed  by  Dodsley, 
in  three  vols.  Sro.  His  pastor^  elegies  possess  a  softness 
and  smoothness  of  diction  In  the  h&hest  degree  pleasing. 
His  life  -was  passed  In  elegant  retirement  at  his  seat  called 
the  Leasowes,  near  Hales-Owen,  and  which  be  devoted 
his  fortune  In  Improriug.  He  died  Feb.  II,  1763.  Besides 
his  life  by  Dr.  Jcdinson,  a  good  account  of  Shenstone  may 
be  found  In  Dr.  Nash's  Hitton  iif  Woreatenhin,  vol.  1. 

t  Ricliard  Glover,  author  ofLeonidtu,  an  epic  poem,  and 
oilier  worica,  was  bom  in  London,  17U,  and  was  bronght 
up  as  a  merchant  nnder  his  father,  who  was  in  the  Ham- 
bnigh  trade.  Mr.  Qiover  distinguished  hlms^  as  a  city 
pcdltlcian,  In  takingthe  lead  of  the  offfOgUioB  at  elections. 
In  17SI  hewas  chosen  M.F.  for  Weymoatb.  Bedled  Nov. 
S9, 1785,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 


letters;  and  thos,  in  the  oouise  of  a  few  yeaa. 
he  became  one  of  the  prineipal  peraons  of  Ui 
trade  in  the  metropolis.   Proceeding  at  the  sum 
time  in  his  career  as  an  author,  he  wrote  a  £ua 
entitled  the  King  and  the  Miller  of  MaiufuLi 
founded  on  an  old  ballad  of  that  name,  asd 
referring  to  scenes  with  which    he  had    b«i 
familiar  in  early  life.    Animated  by  a  spirit  d 
adventure,  uncommon  in  his  own  time,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1744,  a  Collection  of  Plagt  by  OU 
Authort,  in  twelve  volumes,  duodetnmo,  ^tt- 
faced  by  a  history  of  the  stage,  and  illustctie^ 
by  biographical  and  critical  notes ;   the  nkk 
being  dedicated  to  sir  C.  C.  Dormer,  to  wbon 
Mr.  Dodsley  acknowledges  great  obligadcois  fa 
the  use  of  materials.    Another  of  the  more  nls- 
able  works  projected  by  Dodsley  was  the  Prtttf- 
tor,  first  published  in  1749,  and  designed  to  cb- 
brace  what  was  then  thought  a  complete  coooe 
of  education.    His  Select  Fables  of  £tcp  tad 
other  Fabulittt,  appeared  in  ]  760,  and  «as  a: 
once  pronounced  a  work  of  claasieal  eUgaooe. 
In  1748,  he  produced  a  loyal  masqne  on  tk 
occasion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  asi 
two  years  afterwards,  a  small  prose  work,  entitki! 
The  Economy  of  Human  Life,   in  which  ik 
social  duties  are  treated  in  a  s^le  intended  tr 
resemble  that  of  the  scriptures  and  other  oiieati] 
writings.     In  1758,    he  ventured    to  rise  tp 
tragedy,   and   composed  Cleone,   the   fable  e 
which  he  derived  from  a  French  fiction.  Th<M|t 
Garrick  expressed  a  mean  opinion  of  the  pbt, 
and  it  was  consequently  taken  to  Corent  Gsi- 
den,  it  long  drew  full  audiences,  which  was  h 
part  attributed  to  Mrs.  Bellamy's  acting  of  ik 
heroine.    Dr.  Johnson  admired  Cleone  so  msci 
as  to  say,  that,  if  Otway  had  written  it,  v 
other  of  his  pieces  would  have  been  remembcie4; 
which  being  reported  to  the  author,  he  modeslh 
said,  "  it  was  too  much."    A  long  and  pjosfB- 
ous  professional  career  enabled  Mr.  Dodsley  v> 
retire  from  business,  some  years  before  hisdeuk 
with  a  large  fortune,  which,  however,  made  w 
alteration  upon  his  modest  and  amiable  chan:- 
ter.    His  humble  origin  was  neither  a  matoi 
which  he  was  anxious  to  conceal,  noi  a  sal}cit 
of  vulgar  boasting.    He  did  not  forget  it,  m 
did  he  allow  it  to  affect  his  deportment  in  i 
manner  that  could  be  disagreeable  to  odbec 
Mindful,  says  one  of  his  biogrraphers,  "of  tk 
early  encouragement  which  his  own  talents  nei 
with,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  advancement  to  those  of  others ;  and 
on  many  occasions  he  not  only  acted  as  pub- 
lisher, but  as  patron,  to  meu  of'  genius.     Tbea 
was  no  circumstance  by  which  he  was  more  dis- 
tinguished than  by  the  grateful  remembrasa 
which  he  retained  and  always  expressed  towuds 
the  memory  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  the  obli- 
gation of  being  first  taken  notice  of  in  life. 
Modest,  sensible,  and  humane,  he  retained  tit 
virtues  which  first  brought  him  into  notice,  after 
he  had  obtained  wealui  to  satisfy  every  vM 
which  could  arise  from  the  possession  of  it    He 
was  a  generous  friend,  and  acquired  the  esieni 
and  affection  of  all  who  were  acquainted  witk 
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tim.  It  was  his  happiness  to  pass  the  greater 
lart  of  his  life  in  an  intimacy  with  men  of  the 
>rightest  abilities,  whose  names  will  be  revered 
>y  posterity ;  by  most  of  whom  he  was  loved  as 
aauch  for  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  as  he  was 
idmired  on  account  of  his  writings." 

After  a  life  spent  in  the  exercise  of  evety 
social  duty,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  at  the 
bouse  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Spenoe,*  at  Durham,  and 
was  interred  in  the  abbey  church-yard,  where 
bis  tomb  is  thus  inscribed : 

If  yon  have  mj  ntpect 

for  uncommon  Indiutrjr  and  Merit, 

regud  this  place. 

In  wUch  are  deposited  the  Remains  of 

Mr.  RoBHar  Dooai-XY : 

who,  ai  an  Anthor,  ralaed  hinuelf 

mnch  above  what  eoold  have  been  expected 

ftom  one  In  his  rank  of  life, 

and  without  a  learned  education ; 

and  who,  as  a  Han,  was  scarce 

eceeeded  by  anr  la  Intcgitty  of  Heart, 

and  Fmitv  of  Uannen  and  Conversation. 

He  left  thfa  U/e  for  a  better,  Sept.  Si,  I7S«, 

In  the  tilt  year  of  his  age. 

Robert  Dodsleyhad  quitted  business  in  1759; 
but  his  brother  James,  who  had  been  his  partner, 
continued  the  business,  and  persevered  in  acquir- 
ing wealth  by  the  most  honourable  liteiaiy  con- 
nexions until  his  death,  in  1797. 

1764.  During  the  exile  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  there 

seems  to  have  oeen  a  constant  correspondence 

between  him  and  Mr.  Almon,  the  bookseller,  of 

London.    He  was  residing  at  Paris,  when  lord 

Hertford,  the  ambassador,  gave  a  grand  dinner 

to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  omitting  only 

Mr.  Wilkes.    He  sent  Almon  an  account  of  this 

conduct,  and  also  a  ludicrous  paragraph  relative 

to  the  rev.  Mr.  Trail,  a  Scotchman,  importing, 

that  though  lord  Hertfort  was  our  ambassador, 

and  David  Hume  his  secretary,  yet  the  rev.  Mr. 

Trail  administered  to  the  English  subjects  in 

spirituals.    This  paragraph  was  printed  in  the 

lAMdon  Evening  Pott.    The  earl  of  Marchmont 

moved  the  house  of  lords  against  Mr,  Meres,  the 

printer,  and  the  house  fined  him  £100  for  it. 

Several  other  printers  were  afterwards  fined  every 

sesaon  for  some  years,  £100  each  time  they 

(printed  a  lord's  name.    Lord  Marchmont  began 

this  business.    It  might,  and  it  ought  to  have 

been  aquestion  in  the  house  of  commons,  whether 

'the  house  of  lords  had  a  right  to  levy  money  in 

this  manner  ?  But  there  are  very  few  real  friends 

*  In  a  malignant  epistle  fhnn  Cnrll,  the  bookseller,  to 
Pope,  in  1737,  Mr.  Spence  Is  introduced  as  an  early  patron 
ofOodsley : 

TIs  kind  Indeed  a  Ltwiy  JTaiM  to  aid. 
Who  scribbles  tsrcea  to  aogment  his  trade : 
Where  Yon  and  Spence  and  Olover  drive  the  nail. 
The  devil's  In  It  U  the  plot  should  fidl. 

Ilie  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  M.  A.  was  fellow  of  New  college, 
Oiford.  In  1743  he  was  made  professor  of  modem  hlstorr, 
and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  In 
Backfiutiamsfaire,  and  In  17M  prebendary  of  Darham.  He 
wrote  in  finqi  on  Pofft  Odftef,  and  a  work  entitled 
P«(jr>uNi,  or  an  enquiry  concerning  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  works  of  ttie  Roman  poets  and  the  remains  of 
the  aadrat  artists,  being  an  attempt  to  iUnstrate  tbtm 
tram  each  other.  This  onament  of  poUte  Uteiatnre  was 
nafDrtmntely  drowned,  in  a  canal  in  his  garden  at  Byfleet, 
in  Surry,  Angnst  as,  17ISS. 


to  \he  liberty  of  the  press.  Men  sometimes  talk 
of  it  as  an  inestimable  privilege ;  but  their  friend- 
ship lasts  no  longer  than  the  occasion.  A  man 
haa  better  make  nis  son  a  tinker,  than  a  printer 
or  bookseller.  The  laws  of  tin  he  can  understand, 
but  the  law  of  libels  is  unwritten,  uncertain,  and 
undefinable.  It  is  one  thing  to  day,  and  another 
to-morrow.  No  man  can  tell  what  it  is.*  It  is 
sometimes  what  the  king  or  queen  pleases ;  some- 
times what  the  minister  pleases  ;  and  sometimes 
what  the  attomey-genenu  pleases. — Memoir*  of 
John  Almon  ,  Baokieller,  of  Piccadilly,  London. 

1764,  Sept.  20.  Died,  Charles  Hitch,  Esq., 
a  bookseller  of  considerable  eminence  in  Pater- 
noster-row, and  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Essex;  was  master  of  the 
stationers'  company,  in  1758.  He  was  buried 
at  Eastham.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Bettesworth,  bookseUer.  She 
died  in  1777. 

1766,  Jan,  33.  Mr.  Williams,  bookseller,  in 
Fleet-street,  sentenced  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench  to  pay  a  fine  of  JCIOO,  to  be  imprisoned 
six  months  in  that  court,  to  stand  once  in  the 
pillory  in  Old  Fftlace-yard,  and  to  give  security 
in  the  sum  of  £1,000  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
seven  years,  for  publishing  the  North  Briton," 
No.  45,  in  sheets.  Mr.  Kearsley,  for  republish- 
ing the  same  in  volumes,  was  discharged  on  his 
own  recognizances.  Mr.  Eeaisley  had  a  promise 
made  to  him  by  the  earls  of  HiJifax  and  Egre- 
mont,  that  if  he  would  give  up  the  author  he 
should  not  be  prosecuted.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  Mr.  Williams  was  taken  in  a  hackney 
coach,  No.  4fi,  from  the  king's  bench  prison,  to 
stand,  puisuant  to  the  above  sentence,  in  the 
pillory,  in  New  Palace-yard,  Westminster.  Op- 
posite to  the  pillory  were  erected  four  ladden, 
with  cords  running  from  one  ladder  to  anodier, 
on  which  were  hung  a  jack-boot,  an  axe,  and  a 
bonnet ;  the  last  wi&  a  label,  Scotch  bomut :  the 
boot  and  bonnet  after  remaining  some  time,  were 
burnt,  the  top  of  the  boot  having  been  previously 
chopped  off,  A  gentleman  wiu  a  purple  purse, 
ornamented  with  ribbons  of  an  oranre  colour, 
began  a  collection  in  favour  of  Mr.  Williams, 
by  putting  a  guinea  in  himself,  by  which  means 
Mr.  Williams  obtained  above  £200;  one  gentle- 
man gave  fifty  guineas.  Mr.  Williams  held  a 
spriff  of  laurel  all  the  time.  The  same  coach 
earned  him  back,  and  the  master  of  it  refused 
to  take  any  hire. 

1765.  i>t«{,Mr.EnwARi>  DoDD,bookseller,  in 
Paternoster-row. 

1765.  Nicholas  Hasselbocht,  a  pupil  of 
Saner  of  Germantown,  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore 
county,  in  Maryland,  North  America.  He  was 
well  supplied  with  types  for  printing,  both  in  the 
German  and  English  languages  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  meditated  the  publication  of  a  German 
version  of  the  bible  ;  a  design  which,  however, 
was  never  carried  into  execution. 


*  Any  thing,  which  any  man,  at  any  time,  toi  any 
reason,  chooaes  to  be  oltaded  with,  is  a  Ubcl.— BmMoai. 
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1766.  Th*  Hofy  Bibh,  with  a  Commentaiy, 
by  the  lev.  Matthew  Henry.  London :  5  rols. 
folio.    A  second  edition  appeared  in  1776. 

1766,  Jan.  The  Aoyal  Graiuubi  Gazette,  No. 
1,  printed  by  W.  Weyland,  at  St  George's  town, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Gianada.  It  appears 
that  tnete  had  been  a  printing-office  on  the 
island  before  this  of  Weyuutd's  was  opened. 

1766.  7V  Frtqport  Gazette  ;  or,  the  Domi- 
nica Advertiser,  printed  by  William  Smith,  at 
Roseau,  now  called  Charfottetown,  the  capital 
of  the  island  of  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies. 

1766,  July.  The  Omrt  Uiteellany,  No.  1. 

1766,  Dec.  27.  7%e  Uveroool  General  Ainer- 
titer.  No.  1.  bearing  the  following  motto.  "Br 
His  Majesty's  authority.  Given  at  St.  James's." 
This  paper  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John  Gore, 
and  printed  by  Mr.  Nerett. 

1766,  Jan.  23.  Died,  William  Caslon,  who 
is  styled  by  Rowe  Mores  "the  Coryphceus  of 
letter-founders,"  though  not  trained  to  that  busi- 
ness ;  "  which  is  a  nandy-work,  so  concealed 
among  the  artificers  of  it,"  that  Moxon,  in  his 
indefatigable  researches  on  that  subject, "  could 
not  discover  that  any  one  had  taught  it  any  other, 
but  erery  one  that  had  used  it  learnt  it  of  his  own 
genuine  inclination."  It  was  by  mere  chance 
that  Mr.  Caslon  was  led  to  take  up  the  gauntlet, 
and  avert  from  England  the  reproach  of  a  de- 
pendence on  foreign  genius  in  this  grand  arena 
of  human  skill.  It  may  be  both  amusing  and 
instructive,  to  read  the  rise  and  progress  of  his 
professional  life.  William  Caslon  was  bom  at 
Cradley,  a  hamlet  of  Hales-Owen,  in  Shropshire. 
He  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  an  engra- 
ver on  gun-locks  and  barrels,  ana  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  followed  his  trade  in  Vine- 
street,  near  the  Minories.  In  every  branch  of 
his  art  his  ability  was  conspicuous,  but  his  early 
reputation  arose  chieflv  from  the  dexterity  and 
genius  he  evinced  in  inventing  and  engraving 
ornamental  devices  on  the  barrels  of  fire-arms. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  ingenuity  to 
4hat  particular  employment  to  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  but  was  occasionally  occupied  in 
making  tools  for  bookbinders  and  for  chasers  of 
silver  plate.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  some 
of  his  bookbinding  punches  were  noticed  for  their 
neatness  and  accuracy  bv  Mr.  John  Watts,*  the 
printer,  who  conjectured  correctly  that  be  was 
capable  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  existing 
foimdries,  and  who,  by  engaging  to  support  him, 
and  introducing  him  to  the  leading  typographers 
of  the  day,  induced  him  to  undertake  a  new  one. 
The  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  also  accidentallv  saw  in 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Daniel  Browne,  bookseller,  near 
Templfr-bar,  the  lettering  of  a  book  uncommonly 
neat ;  and  inquiring  who  the  artist  was  by  whom 
the  letters  were  made,  Mr.  Caslon  was  introduced 
to  his  acquaintance,  and  was  taken  by  him  to 
Mr.  T.  James's  foundery,  in  Baitholomew-close. 
Caslon  had  never  before  that  time  seen  any  part 
of  the  bosiness ;  and  being  asked  by  his  friend  if 

•  Mr.  John  Watte,  *  ininter  oTilnt-fBte  onloence,  who  *'Thla  drcmnataace  wn  TetUM  by  Sr.  ■'""'''tJf 
%«i  beCon  been  menttooed  aa  the  able  eawliBtar  of  the  waa  then  worUng  with  Mr.  Watta,  In  Litth  QMO'""^ 
Touona,  died  8a|K.  SA,  1783)  aied  St.  I  Uoeoln'a-lnn  Helda. 


he  thought  he  conld  undertake  to  eat  type!,  kr 
requested  a  single  day  to  consider  the  nutia. 
and  then  replied  he  haid  no  donbt  bnt  be  couli 
From  this  answer  Mr.  Bowyer  lent  him  £2ii|>. 
Mr.  Bettenham  £200,  and  Mr.  Watts  £m: 
and  by  that  assistance  our  ingenious  aitiat  aj^lkd 
himself  asdduously  to  his  new  puisuiL  Ik 
three  printers  above-named  were  of  eouise  hk 
constant  customere.     In  1720,  the  iocietj  k 

Sromoting  Christian  knowledge  deemed  it  ajt- 
ient  to  print,  for  the  use  of  the  eastern  chnnms, 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalter  in  the  Aniw 
language.  Mr.  Caslon  was  fixed  upon  to  cnt  tk 
fount,  in  his  specimens  of  which  he  distingsisM 
it  by  the  name  of  "  English  Arabic."    After  it 
had  finished  the  letters  of  this  fount,  he  cutlk 
letters  of  his  own  name  in  pica  nnnan,  uA  p. 
them  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Aiabie  ^- 
mens.   The  name  being  seen  by  Samual  Paha, 
he  advised  Mr.  Caslon  to  cut  the  whole  foam  d 
pica.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  lens 
exceeded  that  of  the  other  founden  of  the  tme. 
But  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  circumstancei  mjiiM 
credit  with  those  whose  business  would  htnbea 
hurt  by  Mr.  Caslon's  superior  execution,  lepalei 
of  the  advice  he  had  given  him,  and  eadesnml 
to  discourage  him  from  any  further  progits!.* 
Mr.  Caslon,  being  justly  disgusted  at  sncktial- 
ment,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under  who*  »■ 
spection  ne  cut,  in  1722,  the  beantiful  (oMd 
English  which  was  used  in  printing  Sddcrs 
works,  and  the  Coptic  l^es  that  weie  madet* 
of  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition  of  the  PeiMi^ 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  obstacles  'M 
Caslon  had  to  encounter  in  the  commoiceiioi 
of  his  career.    He  had  the  candour  to  ackKn- 
ledge  Mr.  Bowyer  as  his  master,  and  that  he  U 
taught  him  an  art,  in  which,  by  diligence  ei 
unwearied  application,  he  arrivM  to  tn»t  peifc- 
tion,  as  not  only  to  remove  the  necessity  o!  in- 
porting  types  from  Holland  ;  but  in  the  txai? 
and  elegance  of  those  made  by  him  so  fir  !S- 
passed  Uie  best  productions  of  foreign  aitiBctc 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  types  ceased,  in 
his  types,  in  their  turn,  were  frequently  expcw 
to  the  continent.   Beginning  earlv  inlife,»ttii»- 
ing  an  advanced  age,  and  engraving  for  hm^- 
he  had  the  advantage  of  completiDg  bit  sf^ 
men  on  his  own  plan.    For  clearness  and  mi- 
formity,  for  the  use  of  the  reader  and  student,  it» 
doubtml  whether  it  has  been  exceeded  by  i»» 
subsequent  productions.    From  1720  to  IW* 
few  works  were  printed  with  the  tnies  of »' 
other  foundry,  and  the  editions  of  tnat  intem 
will  bear  a  successful  comparison  with  those  n 
any  period  prior  or  subsequent  fortypognpli'''' 
regularity  and  general  respectabili_^  <a  ^W^' 
ance.    He  has  since  been  excelled  in  indirai" 
founts,  but  as  a  whole  his  foundry  "'^"'j, 
rivalled.  He  was  no  less  esteemed  as  a  goodiw 
worthy  member  of  society,  than  for  his  ""'P^ 
in  his  art.   His  conduct  to  his  family.liis  fiieii*i 
and  his  workmen,  were  alike  desemng  of  pn"*- 
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Vf  r.  Caslon's  fint  foandir  was  in  a  small  house 
n  Helmet-roTr,  in  Old-stieet ;  he  afterwards 
amoved  into  Ironmonger-row,  and  ahont  1736 
nto  Chiswell-street,*  where  the  fonndiy  was 
(»med  on  at  first  hv  himself,  and  afterwards  in 
conjunction  with  William,t  his  eldest  son ;  whose 
name  first  appeared  in  die  specimen  of  1742. 
Mr.  Caslon's  reputation  induced  his  majesty,  in 
or  about  the  year  1760,  to  place  him  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  which  office 
he  sustained  with  honour  to  himself  and  advan- 
ta{^  to  the  community ;  and  he  now  retired  from 
the  active  part  of  the  business,  to  what  wa<  then 
called  a  country  house,  at  Bethnal  Green,  where 
lie  died,  at  the  a^  of  serenty-four  ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  chnrch-yard  of  Sl  Luke,  Middle- 
sex ;  in  which  parish  all  his  different  foundries 
-were  situated.  A  monument,  erected  to  his 
memory,  is  thus  briefly  inscribed  : 

W.  Cablom,  en-  Ob.  23  Jan.  1700,  nt  74. 

JtiBO,  W.  CASioir,  esq.  (nn  of  the  kboTe) 

Ob.  17  Aag.  1778,  let.  B8  jreara. 

Mr.  Caslon  was  three  times  mairied.  The 
name  of  his  second  wife  was  Long;inan ;  of  the 
third.  Waters ;  and  with  each  of  these  two  ladies 
he  had  a  good  fortune.  He  left  two  sons  and  a 
daughter ;  William,  the  elder,  succeeded  him 
in  Chiswell-street;  Thomas,  the  younger,  was 
an  eminent  boolcseller  in  Stationers'-court;  and 
Mary,  who  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mr.  She- 
well,  a  brewer,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Hanbey, 
an  ironmonger  of  large  fortune.  There  is  a 
good  meizotinto  print  of  Mr,  Caslon  by  J.  Faber, 
irom  a  painting  by  F.  Kyte,  inscribed  Guliel- 
mus  Caslon.  It  appears  by  the  Dusertation  of 
Ruwe  Mores,  page  86,  that  Mr.  Caslon  had  a 
brother  named  Samuel,  who  was  his  mould- 
maker,  and  afterwards  lived  with  Mr.  George 
Anderton,of  Birmingham,  in  the  same  capacity. 

1766,  Jan.  f>.  Abstract  of  the  account  of  his 
majesty's  civil  government  of  one  year  :  item. 
To  Mr.  Basket  for  printing  £5,846  lit.  5d. 

1766.  The  Media/.  This  periodical,  consisting 
of  only  thirty- one  essays,  on  various  subjects,  was 

•  In  the  Uidrenal  Magaxine  for  1750,  there  Is  a  view  of 
Mr.  Cadon's  type  foondry,  vlth  portraits  of  sU  of  his 
workmen.  Tlie  one  marked  S  is  that  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
4  that  of  Mr.  CotterelL 

Sir  John  Bawldna,  in  his  Hittory  of  Muttc,  relates 
the  fMmiing  anecdote  of  this  dbtinenlshed  and  excellent 
character: — "Mr.  Caslon,"  says  sir  John,  "settled  in 
lronmons:er-row,  Old-street,  and  being  a  great  lorer  of 
music  had  flreqaent  concerts  at  his  house,  which  were 
resorted  to  by  many  eminent  mastera ;  to  these  he  nsed  to 
invite  bis  friends,  and  those  of  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
companions  of  his  youth.  He  afterwards  removed  to  a 
large  house  in  Chiswell-street,  and  had  an  organ  in  his 
concert  room.  Aftertbat  he  bad  stated  monthly  conceits, 
wbldi,  for  fbB  convenience  of  bis  fHends,  that  they  might 
walk  home  In  safety,  when  the  perlbnnanoe  was  over, 
were  on  that  Tlinrsday  of  tbe  month  which  was  nearest 
the  foil  moon;  ftomwhicli  cbconistanee  his  guests  were 
wont  hamoronsly  to  call  themselves  Lnna-tlcs.  In  the 
interrals  of  tbe  pieifonnaDce  tbe  guests  refreshed  them- 
selves at  a  sideboard,  wUeh  was  amply  fnmished ;  and 
when  It  was  over,  sitUjuc  down  to  a  battle  of  wine  and  a 
decanter  of  excellent  ale  of  Mr.  Caslon's  own  brewing, 
they  concluded  the  evening's  enteitainment  with  a  song 
oi  two  of  Pnrcell's,  sung  to  the  harpsichord,  or  a  few 
catches,  and  about  twelve  retired." 

t  The  abllitiea  of  this  artiBt  appeared  to  great  advantage 
inaspedmenof  types  of  tbe  learned  langnages,  in  1748. 


published  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  aii4  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  one  of  the  governesses  of 
the  lying-in  hospital,  in  Newcastle,  to  be  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  that  chari^.  The  number  of 
subscribers  was  veiy  considemble. 

1766,  Nov.  The  Waterford  Journal,  estab- 
lished by  Esther  Crawley  and  Son,  and  published 
twice  a-week^rice  a  halfoenny. 

Ramiay't  Wateiford  Ckroniele  was  also  com- 
menced at  this  time,  and  published  twice  a-week, 
at  a  halfjpenny. 

1766.  Morrmng  Herald,  newspaper. 

1766.  The  SpendArift,'i!io.\. 

1767.  In  tiiis  year  the  house  of  lords  deter- 
mined upon  printing  their  Joumalt  and  Parlia- 
mentary Becordt ;  and  it  was  also  strongly  urged 
upon  their  consideration  to  print  the  DoamMay 
Book,  the  most  important  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
records,  that  in  the  event  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring to  the  original,  so  important  a  national 
register  might  not  be  entirely  lost  In  con- 
seouence  of  this  petition,  the  treasury  board 
referred  the  board  to  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
as  to  the  means  through  which  it  should  be  pub- 
lished ;  whether  by  printing  types,  or  by  having 
a  copy  of  the  manuscript  engraven  in  iac-simile. 
By  the  examination  of  sev^d  eminent  printers, 
it  was  learned  that  according  to  the  first  plan, 
very  many  unavoidable  errors  would  occur ;  and 
a  tracing  of  the  record  was  then  proposed  to  be 
transferred  to  copper-plates.  An  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  this  was  next  ordered  by  the 
treasury  board,  which  amounted  to  £30,000 
for  the  printing  and  engraving  of  1260  copies, 
each  containing  1664  plates;  but  this  sum,  how- 
ever proportionally  moderate,  was  considered  too 
large,  aad  the  first  plan  was  again  reverted  to. 
It  was  then  proposed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Morton, 
that  a  fount  of  fac-simile  ^es  should  be  cut 
under  his  superintendence,  but  this  scheme  was 
also  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  letters  in  the 
manuscripts  continually  varying  in  their  forms. 
Notwithstanding  this  objection,  however,  there 
is  in  the  Hittory  of  the  Origin  and  Progrets  of 
Printing,  by  I^hifip  Luckombe,  Loud.  1770. 
8vo.  p  174,  a  specimen  of  domesday  type  cut  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Cotterell,  the  letter-founder;  but 
the  fac-simile  is  unfiuthful,  and  the  extract  very 
corrupt  When  Dr.  Morton's  plan  was  resigned, 
the  publication  of  domesday  was  entrusted  to 
Abranam  Farley,  esq.  F.II.S.  a  gentleman  of 
great  record  learning,  and  who  had  access  to 
the  ancient  manuscripts  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  His  knowledge,  however,  did.  not  induce 
him  to  differ  from  his  original  in  a  single  instance, 
even  when  he  found  an  apparent  error ;  he  pre- 
served in  his  transcript  every  interlineation  and 
contraction,  and  his  copy  was  then  placed  in  the 
hands  of  John  Nichols,  esq.  F.A.S.  &c.  and  was 
finished  in  1783,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  with  the 
types  devised  by  himself,  and  cut  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

1767,  March  31.  Died,  Jacob  Tonson,  the 
third  bookseller  of  the  name,  who  is  called  bv 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson." 
He  carried  on  trade,  with  great  liberality,  and 
credit  to  himself,  for  above  thirty  yean,  in  the 
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same  ahop  which  had  been  poagened  by  his  fiither 
wid  great  ancle,  opposite  Catharine-stieet,  in  the 
Strand ;  bat  some  yeais  before  his  death,  lemoved 
to  a  new  hoose  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
near  Gatharine-street,  where  he  died,  without 
issue.  Mr.  Steerens  in  a  pre&tory  advertise- 
ment to  the  edition  of  Shakivean^  in  1778, 
honoured  the  memory  of  Mr.  Tonson  with  the 
following  characteristic  eulogium.  "  To  those 
who  have  advanced  the  reputation  of  our  poet, 
it  has  been  endeavoured,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
foregoing  preHace,  impartially  to  allot  their  divi- 
dend of  fame  ;  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  now  add  to  the  catalogpie,  another,  the  con- 
iMuence  of  whose  death  will  perhaps  affect,  not 
only  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  but  of  many  other 
writers.  Soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  this 
edition,  a  disease,  rapid  in  its  progress,  deprived 
the  world  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  ;  a  man,  whose 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  English  literature, 
and  whose  liberality  to  men  of  learning,  gave 
him  a  just  title  to  ul  the  honours  which  men  (riT 
learning  can  bestow.  To  suppose  that  a  person 
employed  in  an  extensive  trade  lived  in  a  state  of 
indifference  to  loss  and  gain,  would  be  to  con- 
ceive a  character  incredible  and  romantic  ;  bat 
it  may  be  justiy  said  of  Mr.  Tonson,  that  he  had 
enlarged  his  mmd  beyond  solicitude  about  petty 
losKs,  and  refined  it  £rom  the  desire  of  unrea- 
sonable profit  He  was  willing  to  admit  those 
with  whom  he  contraeted,  to  the  just  advantage 
of  dieir  labours  ;  and  never  learned  to  consider 
the  author  as  an  under  agent  to  the  bookseller. 
The  wealth  which  he  inherited  or  acquired,  he 
enjoyed  like  a  man  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  a 
profession  subservient  to  learning.  His  manners 
were  soft,  and  his  cosTeisation  delicate  :  nor  is, 
peihras,  any  quality  in  him  more  to  be  censured, 
than  that  reserve  which  confined  his  acquaint- 
ance to  a  small  number,  and  made  his  example 
less  useful,  as  it  was  less  extensive.  He  was  the 
last  commercial  name  of  a  family  which  will  be 
long  remembered  ;  and  if  Horace  thought  it  not 
improper  to  convey  the-Sosii  to  posterity;  if 


*  The  pclcea  vhlcfa  tlie  London  bookseUeis  bave  paid  to 
the  different  editors  of  Shakqieue,  are  not  generally 
known,  but  prove  that  the  poet  has  auiched  tkote  who 
have  impoterithei  Mm. 

lb.  Rowewaapaid tSM  w   0 

Mr,  Hoghea 38    7   0 

Mr.Pope SI7  U    0 

Hr.  Fentm 30  U    t 

Mr.Oay  SS  1?    (J 

Mr.WhaUejr  IS    0    0 

Mr.Theobald CS3  10    0 

Mr.  Warboiton soo    0    0 

Mr.Capel SOO    0    0 

Dr.  Johnson,  tot  first  eUltlon   . . , .  87t    0    0 
„  for  second  edition  . .  loo    0    0 


Total if2,2S8  10    0 

Besides  yerjr  considerable  sums  to  critics  without  critt. 
cism,  and  commentators  without  a  name. 

Attbesaleof  the  eflfccta  of  Ui.  Jacob  IVmson,  in  1767, 
one  hundred  and  fortr  copies  of  Mr.  Pope's  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  In  six  vcdmnes  4to.  (for  which  the  original 
■ahsoibas  paid  six  grnineas)  were  disposed  of  at  sixteen 
shillings  (only)  per  set.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  that 
edition  ind  then  been  printed.  On  the  contrary  sir 
Ihomas  Haomer's  editian,  printed  in  1744,  which  was  first 
sou  for  three  gidDeas,  had  arisen  to  ten  before  it  was  re 
fsliit«d<— OauMmais's  JfogmrfiM,  vol.  irli.  p.  7G. 


riiettnic  soffend  no  dialioiMmT  finnu  Qnintiliu'i 
dedication  to  Tiypho ;  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
we  disgrace  Shakspeare,  by  appending  ia  liis 
works  uie  name  of  Tonson."  Mr.  Tonson  sened 
the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Sony 
in  1760;  and  in  1759  paid  the  custosiaiy  £iie 
for  being  excused  serving  the  same  inpottant 
office  for  the  city  of  London  and  oonnty  of 
Middlesex.  In  1747  Dr.  Warburton's  editioii 
of  Shakspeare  was  issued  from  the  press,  fa 
which  Tonson  paid  him  £600.  Though  his 
younger  brother,  Richard,  survived  him  a  few 
years,  he  interfered  but  little  with  the  conceiis 
of  the  trade,  but  lived  wincipally  at  Water 
Oakley,  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  near  Windsor; 
where  he  was  so  much  respected,  that  the  electon 
of  New  Windsor  almost  compelled  him  to  lepie- 
sent  them  in  parliament ;  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  this  de- 
lightful retreat,  where  his  benevolence  and  hos- 
pitality were  long  recollected,  he  boilt  a  room 
lightea  at  the  top  by  a  dome,  and  an  anti. 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  celebrated  Kit- 
cat  portraits,*  which  descended  to  him  os  the 
death  of  his  brother  Jacob.  Mr.  Tonson  did  oM 
long  enjoy  the  improvement  he  had  made  in  Us 
house,  and  the  ornaments  he  had  added  to  it; 
being  unexpectedly  cut  off,  after  a  few  iaji  ill- 
ness, to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  and  the  deep 
affliction  of  all  his  poor  noghbouns. 

1767,  Aug.  21.  IHed,  Thomas  Osboue,  i 
bookseller  of  great  eminence,  in  Gray's  Im, 
London,  and  many  years  one  of  the  conit  of 
assistants  of  the  stationers'  company.  "  Of  Tom 
Osborne,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  A'Nioimiiis, 
p.  470,  "  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  collett 
some  interesting  biogmphical  details.  What  I 
know  of  him  shall  he  briefly  stated.  He  ms 
the  most  celebrated  bookseller  of  his  day;  and 
appears,  from  a  series  of  his  Catalogues,  in  m; 
possession,  to  have  carried  on  a  successfid  trade 
from  the  year  1738  to  1768.  What  fortune  he 
amassed  is  not,  I  believe,  very  well  known:  his 
collections  were  truly  valuable,  for  they  on- 
sisted  of  the  purchased  libraries  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  those  times.  In  his  stature  he 
was  short  and  thick ;  and,  to  his  inferiors,  gene- 
rally spoke  in  an  authoritative  and  insolent 
manner.f  '  It  has  been  confidently  related,'  sajs 
Boswell,  'that  Johnson,  one  day,  knocked  OS- 


nent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him.    But  it  was  not  in 


*  Ihese  oelsbrated  portraits  became  the  propoty  <* 
William  Baker,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Herts;  whoee  IU1».  ^ 
WlUlam  Baker,  many  years  an  aldenaan  of  the  wd  a 
Baaslstaaw,  In  the  ctty  of  landon,  manled  theimad 
daughter  of  the  second  Jacob  Tonson. 

t  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  mannen  woe  as- 
sideraUy  softened,  particnlarly  to  the  yoong  bookaden 
wbo  had  occasion  to  fteqoent  his  shop  in  tts  ponrilcf 
tlieir  orders.  If  they  were  so  Ibrtunate  as  tocallwbiW 
he  was  taking  wine  after  his  dinner,  they  were  nril>^ 
called  into  the  little  parlour  In  Gnn%  Inn  to  take  a  glan 
with  him.  "  Young  man,**  he  would  say,  "1  have  beta 
in  business  more  ^an  forty  years,  and  am  sow  wortli 
mors  than  if 40,000.  Attend  to  yonr  bmiiWBSj  ami  r" 
will  be  as  rich  as  I  am." 
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his  ^op:  it  was  in  my  own  ofaamber.'    Of  Os- 
borne's philological   attainments,   the  meanest 
opinion  most  &  formed,  if  we  judge  from  his 
aavertisements,  which  were  sometimes  inserted 
in  die  London  Gaattte,  and  drawn  up  in  the 
most  ridiculously  vain  and  ostentatious  style. 
He  used  to  tell  the  public,  that  '  he  possessed 
all  the  pompous  editions  of  Classicks  and  Lexi- 
cons.' I  insert  the  two  following  advertisements, 
prefixed,  the  one  to  his  Catalogue  of  1748,  the 
other  to  that  of  1763,  for  the  amusement  of  my 
bibliographical  readera,   and  as  a  model   for 
Messrs.  Payne,  White,  MiUer,  Evans,  Priest- 
ley, Cuthell,  &c.:  '  Tlus  Catalogue  being  veiy 
large,  and  of  consequence  very  expensive  to  the 
proprietor,  he  humbly  requests,  that,  if  it  fidls 
into  the  hands  of  any  gentleman  gratii,  who 
chooses  not  himself  to  be  a  pnrchaser  of  any 
of  the  books  contained  in  it,  that  such  gentle- 
man will  be  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  any  other 
whom  he  thinks  may  be  so,  or  to  return  it.' 
"  To  his  Catalogue  of  1753  was  the  following : 
'  To  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  please  to 
&vour  me  with  their  commands.    It  is  hoped, 
as  I  intend  to  give  no  offence  to  any  nobleman 
or  gentleman,  that  do  me  the  honour  of  being 
my  customer,  by  putting  a  price  on  my  Cata- 
logue, by  which  means  they  may  not  receive  it 
as  usual — ^it  is  desired  that  sucn  nobleman  or 
gentleman  as  have  not  received  it,  would  be 
pleased  to  send  for  it ;  and  it's  likewise  requested 
of  such  gentlemen  who  do  receive  it,  that,  if 
they  chuse  not  to  purchase  any  of  the  books 
themselves,   they  vjould  recommend  it  to  ang 
bookish  gentienum  of  their  aequainUmce,  or  to 
return  it;  and  the  favour  shall  be  acknowledged 
by,  their  most  obedient  and  obliged, 

'T.  OSBOKNE." 

"The  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts 
was  purchased  by  government  for  j6lO,000,  and 
is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
books  were  disposed  of  to  Thomas  Osborne,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  bookseller; — to  the  irreparable  loss, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  the  indelible  disgrace,  of 
the  country.  It  is,  indeed,  for  ever  to  be 
lamented,  that  a  collection,  so  extensive,  so 
various,  so  magnificent,  and  intrinsically  valu- 
able, should  have  become  the  property  of  one, 
who  necessarily,  firom  his  situation  in  life,  be- 
came a  purchaser,  only  that  he  might  be  a  vender, 
of  the  volumes.  Osborne  gave  £13,000  for  the 
collection;  a  sum,  which  must  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  present  age,  when  it  is 
informed  that  lord  Oxford  gave  £18,000  for 
the  binding  only,  of  the  least  part  of  them.  In 
the  year  1743-4,  appeared  an  account  of  this 
coUecUon,  under  the  following  title,  Cutalomu 
Bibliothecte  HarleiamB,  ^c.  in  four  volumes  ^e 
5th  not  properly  appertaining  to  it.)  Dr.  John- 
son was  employea  by  Osborne  to  write  the 
Preface,  which,  says  Boswell,  'he  has  done  with 
an  ability  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  his 
readers  with  admiration  of  his  philological 
attainments.  The  first  two  volumes  are  written 
in  Latin  by  Johnson ;  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  which  are  a  repetition  of   the  two 


former,  aie  composed  in  English  by  Oldys ;  and 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  is  the  best  cata- 
logue of  a  large  library  of  which  we  can  boast. 
It  should  be  in  every  good  collection.  To  the 
volumes  was  prefixed  the  following  advertise- 
ment :  '  As  the  curiosity  of  spectators,  before  the 
sale,  may  pitidnoe  disorder  in  the  disposition  of 
the  books,  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  the  pub- 
lic, that  there  will  be  no  admission  into  the 
library  before  the  day  of  sale,  which  wiU  be  on 
Tuesday  the  14th  of  Febnunr,  1744.'  It  seems 
that  Osborne  had  charged  tne  sum  of  5s.  for 
each  of  his  first  two  volumes,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  booksellers '  as  an  avaricious  inno- 
vation ;'  and,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Chem- 
pion,  ibej,  or  their  merceoaries,  reasoned  so 
justly  as  to  aU^e,  that,  if  Osborne  could  afford 
a  very  large  price  for  the  library,  he  might 
therenwe  lufora  to  give  away  the  Catalogue,' 
Preface  to  vol.  iiL  p.  1.  To  this  charge  Os- 
borne answered,  that  his  Catalogue  was  drawn 
up  with  great  pains,  and  at  a  heavy  expense; 
but,  to  obviate  all  objections,  *  those,'  says  be, 
'  who  have  paid  five  shillings  a  volume,  shall  be 
allowed,  at  any  time  withm  three  months  after 
the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return  them  in  ex- 
change for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and  re- 
ceive their  money.'  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  sufficiently  liberal.  Osborne  was  also  te- 
cnsed  of  raHng  hit  books  at  too  high  a  price.  To 
this  the  following  was  his  reply,  or  rather  Dr. 
Johnson's ;  for  the  style  of  the  doctor  is  sufficiently 
manifest :  '  If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  high  value 
upon  books — ^if  I  have  vainly  imagined  litera- 
ture to  be  more  fiuBhionable  than  it  really  is,  or 
idly  hoped  to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extinguished, 
I  know  not  why  I  should  be  persecuted  with 
clamour  and  invective,  since  I  shall  only  suffer 
by  my  mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  those 
books  which  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling.'  Prefvee 
to  the  3d  volume.  The  fact  was,  that  Osbomc^s 
charges  were  extremely  moderate ;  and  the  sale 
of  Vie  books  was  so  very  slow,  that  Johnson 
assured  Boswell,  '  there  was  not  much  gained 
by  the  bargain.'  There  will  also  be  fotmd,  in 
Osborne's  Catalogue  of  1748  and  1753,  some 
of  the  scarcest  books  in  English  literature, 
marked  at  two,  or  three,  or  four  shillings,  to* 
which  three  times  the  number  of  pounds  is  now 
given." 

1767.  The  New  ratamoX,  translated  into  the 
Gaelic  language  by  the  rev.  James  Stuart,* 
minister  of  Killin,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh,  at 
the  expense  of  the  "  Socie^  in  Scotland  for  pro- 
pagating Christian  Knewledge;"  asdsted  by  a 
grant  of  £300  from  the  London  society.  It  was 
printed  in  8vo.  with  rules  for  reading  the  Gaelic 
at  the  end. 

1767,  Sept  Died,  John  Users,  a  journeyman 
printer,  at  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary age  of  one  hundred  and  six  yeais. 

1767,  Dec.  Died,  John  Reeves,  an  eminent 
law  printer  in  the  Savoy,  London. 


*  Mr.  StOBit  died  Jnne  30, 1789.  In  the  sgth  re»  of  Us 
age,  and  ths  flfty-iecond  of  bis  mlolstiy. 
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1767,  Dm.  29.  DUd,  John  Nbwbebv,  manr 
yean  a  respectable  beotaeller  in  St  Paul's  chorea 
raid,  London,  and  yiho  is  characterized  by  ur 
John  HaTrkins  as  "  a  man  ofeood  understand- 
ing, and  of  great  probilr."  He  -was  the  first  ci 
the  profession  who  introa  need  the  regular  svstem 
of  a  juTenile  library ;  and  the  sevetu  little  books 
which  he  published  for  "masters  and  misses," 
of  some  of  which  he  was  the  reputed  author, 
were  highlv  creditable  to  his  head  and  his  heart : 
he  generally  employed  men  of  considerable  ta- 
lents in  such  undertakings.  See  some  particulars 
of  aa  altercation  between  Mr.  Newbery  and  Dr. 
Hill,  in  Gmtleman't  Magazine,  ▼.  xxi.  p.  600. 

1767.  The  Babler.  Thes^  essays  were  written 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,*  which  he  contributed  to 
Owen's  Weekl]/  Ckr&nicle,  dnring  the  years  1763, 
1764, 1765,  and  1766.  The  subjects  are  well 
varied ;  the  moral  is,  for  the  most  part  good ;  and 
the  style,  though  not  perfectly  correct,  or  much 
polislied,  is  eaCT  and  perspicuous. — Drake. 

Mr.  Kdly  aiso  contributed  to  the  same  paper, 
the  Memairi  of  a  Magdalene,  under  the  title  of 
Louisa  MQdmay. 

1767.  7%c  Nautieal  Almanack,  prelected  by 
Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne.f 

1768.  Died,  Peter  Simon  Fournieb,  a 
French  engraver,  printer,  and  letter  founder, 
aAd  anthor  of  several  ingenious  treatises  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  ^pography.  This  eminent 
artist  descended  to  the  very  origin  of  printing, 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  it  thoroughly  ;  and  in 
1737  published  a  taUe  of  proportions  to  be  ob- 
served between  lettes,  in  <«der  to  determine  the 
height  and  relation  to  each  other.  His  chief 
work  is  entitled  MoMutl  Typographiqne,  in  two 

*  Hugh  Kdlj'msbon  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Kll. 
lamer,  in  the  feu  1788,  end  after  a  liberal  school  eda- 
caUon,  he  was  boond  apfn-entice  to  a  staf-makei,  in  Dab- 
Un.  Wlienoatof  his  tine  he  set  oat  for  I/mdon,  in  order 
to  procure  a  liTelihood  bj  his  business,  bnt  for  want  of 
employment,  and  being  a  stranger  and  niendless,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  otmoet  flstiess  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Becoming  acquaiated  with  an  attorney,  lie  was  em- 
ployed by  him  in  copykig  and  transcribing,  which  he 
prosecuted  with  so  mnch  propriety,  tliat  he  earned  about 
three  guineas  a-week;  but  this  employment,  though 
fiofltable,  could  not  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  his  original 
genius  and  lively  torn  of  mind.  From  his  accidental 
acquaintance  with  some  bookseUers,  in  1761,  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  Ladji't  Muttum  and  Caitrt  Magaituu,  and 
other  periodical  pnbUcatians,  in  which  he  wrote  so  many 
original  essays,  and  pretty  piaces  of  poetry,  that  hia  £une 
waa  quickly  spread  among  the  booksdlers,  and  he  found 
himself  fully  employed  in  various  branches  of  that  tiaost. 
tory  kind  of  literature.  In  1708  he  produced  his  comedy 
of  Falte  Delicaeg,  wtiich  was  received  with  such  univerBal 
applause,  aa  at  once  to  establish  Ua  reputation  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  the  success  of  this  play  induced  Mr.  Kelly 
to  continue  writing  tat  the  stage,  for  which  he  produced 
aeveral  comedies,  and  the  tnigedy  of  ClemaUma.  Un- 
happUy  for  our  aaUun  and  Us  fkndly,  the  sedentary  life 
to  which  his  constant  labour  sabiected  him,  proved  the 
hone  of  Ua  health )  for  early  in  the  year  1777,  an  abscess, 
fbrmed  in  his  side,  after  a  few  days  illness,  put  a  period  to 
his  life  on  the  3d  day  of  February,  at  his  house  in  Gough- 
sqnare,  in  the  ssth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him 
•  widow  and  Ore  children,  of  the  last  of  whi^  she  was 
ddiverad  about  a  month  after  hia  death.  Mr.  Kelly's 
stature  waa  below  the  middle  size.  His  complexion  waa 
fUr,  and  Ua  oonstitntion  rather  indlned  to  corpulency ; 
but  he  waa  remarkably  dieeilU.  and  a  most  pleasing  and 
fkoettona  companion.  As  a  husband  and  a  Other  Ua  con- 
duct was  irtngnloily  exemplary. 

t  Dr.  Maslmyne  was  bom  In  Ixmdon,  Oct.  0^  1731,  and 
died  ttflamitead  hoooe,  Feb.  i,  Ull. 


▼oinmas  octavo,  and  it  may  justly  be  sud  of 
Foumier  that  his  genius  illnstrated  and  eolaigcd 
the  typographic  art  He  was  of  the  most  plead- 
ing manners,  and  a  man  of  virtue  and  pie^> 

1768,  Mtm  1.  A  trial  took  place  before  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  wheran  the  proprietors  of 
the  opera  of  Lme  in  a  Village  were  plaintiffs, 
and  a  printer  who  had  printed  and  publidied  a 
pirated  edition  of  the  said  poem,  was  defendant. 
A  perpetual  injunction  was  granted,  and  the 
defendant  waa  obliged  to  account  widi  the  plain- 
tiffs for  the  profits  of  the  whole  number  printed 
and  sold,  although  the  opera  was  not,  tul  after 
the  printing  of  the  pirated  edition,  entered  at 
stationers'  hall. 

1768.  Georoe  Allen,  esq.,  of  Grange,  near 
Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  establided 
a  press  in  his  own  house,  and  executed  several 
pieces  of  typographical  and  antiquarian  lore. — 
See  Martin's  Catalogve  of  Booki  PrivateUf 
Printed.    London.     1824. 

1768.  Died,  Jacob  Ilive,  a  printer  and  type- 
founder, of  Aldersgate-street,  London.  "  Dive," 
says  Mr.  Nichols, "  who  was  somewhat  disorder^ 
in  his  mind,  was  author  of  several  treatises  oa 
religious  and  other  subjects.  He  published  ia 
1733  an  oration  proving  the  plurality  of  worids, 
that  this  earth  is  hell,  that  the  souls  of  men  aie 
apostate  angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  punish  those 
confined  to  this  world  at  the  day  of  jadgment 
will  be  immaterial,  written  in  1739,  spoken  at 
Joiners'  hall,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  his  mother.* 
A  second  pamphlet,  called  A  Dialogue  between 
a  Doctor  of  tke  Church  of  England  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Ilite,vpon  the  tubject  of  the  Oration,  1733. 
This  strai^  oration  is  highly  praised  in  Hoi- 
well's  third  part  of  Interetting  Etent*  relating  to 
Bengal.  For  publishing  Modett  Remarks  m 
the  Mte  Bithop  Sherlock'*  Sermon*,  he  was  cm- 
fined  in  Clerkenwell  Bridewell  from  June  IS, 
1766,  till  June  10,  1758,  during  which  period 
he  published,  Reatoni  offered  for  the  Beformatien 
of  the  House  of  Correction  t»  Clerhenieell.  In 
1751  Mr.  Ilive  published  a  pretended  translatiog 
of  The  Book  of  Jadter,  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Alcuin  of  Britain. 

1768.  The  Holy  Bible,  with  a  commentarv  by 
Dr.  Dodd,  from  the  notes  of  lord  Clarendon,^. 
Locke,  &c.,  three  vols,  folio.    London. 

1768.  Died,  Samdel  Fancoubt,  aged  ninety 
years.  He  was  the  first  promoter  of  circulatiog 
libraries  in  England. 

1768,  June  8.  Died,  Andrew  Milub,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  booksellers  in  the  eighteenii 
century.  Mr.  Millar  was  literally  the  ardlioer 
of  his  own  fortune.  By  oonsmnmate  industry, 
and  a  happy  train  of  successive  patronage  and 
connexion,  he  rose  to  the  highest  station  in  his 
profesaon:  He  had  little  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing ;  but  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  manUnd, 
and  a  nice  discrimination  in  selecting  his  liteisnr 
counsellors ;  and  also  fortunate  in  his  assistants 
in  trade.    "  Millar,"  says  Boswell,  "  though  no 


*  TUs  talented  bnt  eccentric  lady  was  EHzabeth. 
daughter  at  Thomas  James,  noticed  at  page  S*7. 
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great  judgt  of  literature,  had  good  sense  enough 
to  have  for  his  friends  very  able  men  to  girehiio 
their  opinion  and  advice  in  the  purchase  of  copy- 
right, the  consequence  of  which  was  his  acquinng 
a  very  large  fortune,  with  great  liberality."    Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  him,  "  I  respect  Millar,  sir ;  he 
has  raised  the  price  of  literature."    During  the 
hetter  half  of  this  century,  Jacob  Touson  and 
Andrew  Millar  were  the  best  patrons  of  litera- 
ture; a   fact  rendered  unquestionable,  by  the 
valuable  works  produced  under  their  fostering 
and  genial  hands.   Mr.  Millar  took  d>e  principu 
charge  of  conducting  the  publication  of  John- 
son's Dictionary.    In   17^  Mr.  Millar  relin- 
quished his  business  to  Mr.  Cadell,  who  had 
been   his  apprentice,  and  retired  to  a  villa  at 
Kew  Green,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cemetry  at  Chelsea.    His  widow  married  sir 
Archibald  Grant,  bart.,  of  Monymusl,  Aberdeen- 
shire.    She  died  at  her  house  m  Pall  Mall,  Oct.' 
25,  1788,  and  left  the  whole  of  her  estate,  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  £15,000,  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  discretion  of  her  three  executors,  tne  Rev. 
Dr.  Trotter,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Cadell.    It 
appears  by  one  of  the  cases  on  literary  property, 
that  Mr.  Millar  paid  fifty  guineas  to  Ur.  Arm- 
strong^ for  the  copyright  of  the  poem  of  the 
Economy  of  Lone. 

1768,  June  18.  In  the  court  of  king's  bench 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  sentenced  as  follows: — That  for 
the  publication  of  the  North  Britaiu,  No.  45,  in 
volumes  (of  which  2000  copies  had  been  printed 
for  sale)  he  should  pay  a  irne  of  £500,  and  be 
imprisoned  ten  calendar  months:  and  for  pub- 
lishing the  Euay  on  Woman,  (of  which  only 
twdve  copies  were  printed  for  the  use  of  so 
many  particular  friends,)  that  he  should  pay 
likewise  a  fine  of  £500,  and  be  imprisoned  twelve 
calendar  months,  to  bie  computed  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  the  former  imprisonment : ' 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years;  himself  in  £1000,  and  two  sureties  in 
£500.t 

1768,  Aug.  20.  Died,  James  Abree,  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  Canterbury  Newi  Letter, 
aged  sevenW-seven  years,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  only  printer  in  that  city. 

1768.  The  first  Weekly  Magazine  in  Scot- 
land, was  commenced  by  Walter  Ruddiman, 
jnn.  at  Edinburgh. 

1768,  Dec.  LHed,  M.  De  Coignard,  a  printer 
at  Paris,  worth  £180,000  steriing. 


*  Icba  Arautrong  was  bom  at  CuUeton,  Jtoxbnigli. 
shin,  In  Scotland,  where  his  fUher  was  minister.  He 
becsme  an  eminent  physician  In  London,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  books  on  medicine.  In  1744,  he  pab- 
Uahed  the ilrto/PresenitafAniMAi  one  of  thebest didactic 
poems  in  our  langnace.  Dr.  Annstrong  was  a  man 
ireatlr  beloved  by  his  Mends  for  the  goodness  of  his 
hesrt,  as  well  as  for  his  literary  talents.  He  died  Jane 
«l,  I77». 

t  The  following  printed  notice  was  stock  npon  the 
doors  <tf  the  ehorehes  la  the  city  of  London  one  Sunday 
Bxraliig,  viz. ;— "  The  pcaycn  at  Uie  congregation  are 
earnestly  desired  for  the  restontloo  of  Uber^,  depending 
on  the  electloD  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  This  was  the  great  con- 
test which  be  had  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  against  the 
(oTernmeot  candUlatr,  and  though  dected  by  a  great  ma- 
)oritr,  Us  election  was  set  aslds  by  the  house  of  commons. 


1768.  Jan.  1.  7^  Miteellamf,  No.  1,  by  Na- 
thaniel Freebody.  [Bishop  Home.*] 

1768,  July.  The  Oxford  Magazine,  No.  1. 
1768.  Momitw  Chronicle  newspaper. 

1768,  Aug.  The  Euex  Gazette,  printed  and 
published  by  Samuel  Hall,  in  tiie  city  of  Salem, 
the  capital  of  Essex  county,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  North  America.  Mr.  Hall  had 
removed  from  Newport,  and  had  opened  his 
office  in  the  city  vx  the  month  of  April  preceding, 
being  the  first  press  erected  in  the  ci^  of  Salem, 
and  the  third  of  die  province.  Saiem  is.  said 
to  have  been  the  spot  first  fixed  upon  by  the 
small  number  of  persons  who  became  ue  founders 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Its  original 
name  was  Nehum-kek. 

1769,  Feh.  22.  Died,  William  Mount,  esq. 
treasurer  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  and  eminent 
for  works  of  charity.  He  had  been  master  of 
the  stationers'  company  three  years,  1733-35. 

1769,  April  13.  Died,  Richabd  Manby,  a 
booksellerf  of  great  eminence,  of  Ludgate-hill. 
He  was  fined  for  the  office  of  sberifi';  and  was 
master  of  the  stationers'  company,  to  whom  he 
gave  £100  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He  died  at 
Walthamstow. 

1769,  May.  Died,  Edward  Say,  many  years 
a  respectable  printer,  and  master  of  the  station- 
ers' comnany  in  1763.  His  son,  Charles 
Green  Say,  well  known  as  printer  of  the 
Crozetteer,  General  Evening  Po$t,  and  other  news- 
papers, died  November,  1776. 


•  George  Homewas  bomatOtham,  near  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  November  1,  I7S0.  He  was  successor  to  Dr.  Stan- 
hope, in  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Usbop 
of  Norwich.  His  lordship  nnited  In  a  temarkable  degree^ 
learning,  brightness  of  imagination,  sanctity  of  man- 
ners, and  sweetness  of  temper.  Four  volnmse  of  his  In- 
comparable sermons  are  published.  His  Comwtmtaiy  <m 
the  Ptalwu,  In  S  vols.  4to.  "  will  (as  the  writer  of  his 
epitaph  expresses  it)  continue  to  be  a  companion  to  the 
closet,  till  the  devotion  of  earthshall  end  in  the  halleliijaha 
of  heaven."  Dr.  Home  also  wrote  a  celfebrated  piece  of 
irony,  in  reply  to  Adam  Smith's  sketch  of  David  Hume's 
life.    He  died  at  KItham,  January  17, 17I)S. 

t  Dunton  characterises  the  tallowing  booksellers : — 

BaNJAMiN  ALSor  was  a  flrst-rate  bookseller  for  some 
years,  but  see  the  rambling  fate  of  some  men .-  for  Ben 
being  a  wild  sort  of  a  spark,  he  left  bis  shop  to  get  a  ccm. 
mission  la  Monmouth's  army :  and,  as  Ben  told  me  in 
Holland,  had  the  duke  succeeded,  he  had  been  made  an 
earl,  or  a  baron  at  least :  <.  e.  "  If  the  sky  had  fell  he  bad 
catched  a  lark."  I  succeeded  attain  Alaop  In  his  shop  in 
the  Poultry  j  and  had  lived  there  to  this  very  hour,  had  I 
fbond  any  pleasure  in  noise  and  hurry. 

Mr.  BATsasBT.  He  printed  Tke  Inflmft  Latcftr,  and  . 
Art  Clericaiie,  and  has  purdiased  other  cofdes  that  have 
s<dd  weU.  He  Is  scrupulously  honest :  he  never  abridged 
anotherman's  copy,or  purchased  his  author  by  out-bidding. 
And  his  way  of  traAdi  is  all  above-board  :  for  as  scxm  as 
his  tongue  u  allowed  to  speak  (for  there  Is  a  small  em- 
bargo npon  it)  he  betrays  the  bults  of  what  he  sells.  And 
should  a  child  be  sent  to  his  shop,  he  would  not  take  a 
fiuthlng  more  than  tho  price. 

Mr.  Bkaoo.  He  was  formerly  a  bookseller,  and  is  now 
a  publisher  in  Ave-Mary-lane.  He  has  been  unhappy,  but 
his  soul  is  too  great  to  be  crushed  nnder  the  weight  of 
advene  storms  i  yet  at  the  same  time,  Be^Jamin  Bngg  la 
of  a  soft,  easy,  aflhble  temper :  and,  having  learned  the 
art  of  pubUahing,  and  being  Just  in  his  dealings.  Is  Uke  to 
have  constant  employment. 

Mr.  BiLLiHosurr,  by  the  Royal  Kzchangc.  He  had  the 
character  of  being  a  very  honest,  religions  man,  and  (if  I 
do  not  mistake;  was  aconstant  heaivr  of  Mr.  Watson  fbr 
many  years.  But  for  what  reasons  I  could  never  learn, 
has  been  disturbed  in  his  mind  and  very  near  distraction, 
but  I  bear  he  is  thoroughly  recovend,  aiul  setsBDextnar. 
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1789.  Died,  Hbnry  Woodfall,  a  printer  in 
Pateraoster-iow,  Londim.  He  was  master  of 
the  stationeis'  company  in  1766,  and  an  old 
member  of  the  common  council.     He   died 

floury  ^*****x'^*  of  pietfi  uodsntkin,  tampenoooi  snd  >I1 
oOmx  Chlistlui  Tlitaei.  He  WM  luqijij  in  lutvlnK  a  wife 
and  ion  that  uDderiitood  hia  bade,  lo  that  during  hia  long 
buUqioaltion  liia  ahop  waa  atlll  managed  to  the  beat  ad- 


Mr.  Baraa,  in  Fleetstreet.  He  had  ever  the  character 
of  being  a  very  merdAd,  Joat,  and  peaceable  man,  never 
inteimeddUngwHliitatematten.  Helsaoonatanthearer 
at  8t  Dnnatan'a  duudi,  and  I  doubt  not;  aa  hla  charitiea 
an  free  and  large,  "the  bleaalnga  of  him  that  ia  ready  to 
Mffiah  will  come  upon  him ;"  nuttier  are  any  of  Ilia  vlitnea 
uemdahed  by  vanity  or  aiI!Bctatian,  for  he  ia  liboal  from  a 
principle  of  oonadence,  and  humble  to  the  laat  degree.  I 
ahaU  only  add,  he  baa  a  large  acquaintance  amo^at  the 
lawyera,  and  ia  himaelf  a  very  tlirivlng  bookaeHer. 

NicKOLAa  BonniNOTOH,  By  an  indoatriona  manage- 
ment he  haa  gathered  a  good  eatate,  and  makea  a  conidfter- 
aUe  tigore  ia  the  paiiah  where  he  Uvea.  He  deala  much 
in  bihlea,  teatamenta,  and  common  prayer  booka.  He 
porcbaaed  Mr.  Kaach's  IVaatb  a/  True  OoiUnat  of  ma, 
and  deala  much  in  the  conntry:  battohave  donewithhim, 
he  taaa  the  aatiaftction  to  boiang  to  a  very  beantifal  wife. 

Mr.  BoawiLL,  at  <■  The  Dial,"  in  Fleet-atreet.  He  la  a 
very  genteel  peiaon :  and  it  lain  Mr.  Boawill  that  all  qnall- 
tlea  meet  that  are  eaaentlal  to  a  good  churchman  or  an 
■coompUahed  bookaeller. 

Mr.  BLaxB.  He  la  the  ftther  of  the  company  at  ala- 
Honera  for  age  and  experience.  Be  ia  a  fUr-oonditioned 
man,  very  obliging  to  all  hla  cnstomera,  and  lovea  to  do 
bnaineaa  without  making  a  nolae  of  it. 

Mr.  BLAina.  He  la  a  aabstantial,  honeat  citizen ;  de- 
vont  and  reUgiooii,  without  maldng  a  trade  of  it;  or,  aa 
aome  of  hia  neighbonra  in  a  too  Utoal  aenae,  ■"»"«[■  "a 
gain  of  godlineaa." 

Mr.  Bnaaouoaa,  in  litOe  Britain.  He  la  a  very  beaoti- 
fhl  peiaon,  and  hla  wit  apaiUee  aa  vrell  aa  hla  eyea.  He 
baa  aa  moch  addieaa,  and  aa  great  a  preaence  of  mind  aa  I 
ever  met  with.  He  ia  diverting  company,  and  perliapa  aa 
well  qoalifled  to  make  aa  alderman  aa  any  bookaeller  in 
litUe  Britain. 

Mr.  BsAanwaLi.  and  Mr.  Mozoii  were  partners  all  the 
time  I  employed  them :  the  ftonner  ia  very  generoua  and 
obliging,  andthelatteraponan  accoontaa  very  fair  dealer. 

Matbamibl  CaoncB.  I  think  I  have  given  yon  the 
Tcry  aool  of  hia  character  when  I  have  told  yon  that  hla 
talent  Uea  at  coQectlon.  He  haa  melted  down  the  best  of 
onr  Engllah  hiatoriea  into  twelve  penny  books,  which  are 
fllled  with  wonders,  raritiea,  and  coiloBltles :  for,  yon 
muat  know,  hla  title-pogea  are  a  little  swelling.  I  have  a 
hearty  fHendahlp  for  liim;  bat  lie  haa  got  ababU  of  leer- 
ing nndor  his  hat,  and  made  it  a  great  part  of  hia  bnaineaa 
to  bring  down  the  reputation  of  Second  Spin  I 

Samobl  CaovcH,  He  la  Jnat  and  punctual  In  all  his 
dealings :  never  speaks  ill  of  any  man :  haa  a  swinging 
aonl  cl  hla  own :  would  part  with  all  he  haa  to  serve  a 
friend  :  and  that's  enough  for  one  bookseller, 

Tbomas  CocKRij.,  senior.  He  was  always  up  to  the 
ears  among  great  persons  and  business  (peibiqia  engaging 
far  a  third  volume] :  yet  I  will  do  my  rival  tut  Jomce  to 
say  he  was  a  very  religious,  charitable  man.  Tlie  printing 
the  Xoming  Exercite,  and  ChamotPt  Work*,  brought  him 
into  great  credit.  He  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Annesley'a 
chnrdi  for  many  years,  and  was  hia  true  and  generona 
friend  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Mr.  Nathanid  Taylor  waa 
hia  particidar  mend,  and  preached  hia  fbneial  sermon.  In 
which  he  gave  him  an  extraordinary  character.  His 
kinaman,  Mr,  Tliomaa  Cockril,  Is  a  living  transcript  of  his 
uncle's  virtues  and  public  spirit. 

Mr.  Child,  He  Is  one  of  a  generous  and  open  temper, 
an  easy  and  free  conversation,  with  abundance  of  wit,  and 
nice  leaaonlng  above  moat  of  hla  Inetliren  i  and  less  could 
scarce  be  expected  from  one  that  had  been  a  partner  with 
the  ingenloua  Bwall. 

Isaac  Clbavb,  la  Cliancery-lane.  He  la  a  very  chaste, 
modest  man;  he  counts  all  public  boasting  of  his  virtue 
but  so  many  penancea  liefore  the  people,  aiul  the  more  you 
■miland  Urn  the  more  yon  abaah  him.  He  ia  reUglously 
sober  in  hia  own  flunily  and  amongat  his  neighbours,  and 
If  we  follow  him  to  church  we  sbaU  there  Und  him  making 
•  covenant  with  Ua  eyea.  AndifaachUnethingamay  be 
iald  of  hia  diastity,  what  migiht  I  say  of  his  loaUce,  hu- 
mility, patience,  &e.,  would  my  room  allow  ttt  liowever 
I  Shu  add  this  to  hia  diaracter,  that  he  has  the  honour  to 
be  wen  known  to  lawyers  of  the  iint  rank,  and  has  printed 
aercnl  XaiiBflif  Mob. 


wealthy  and  respected,  learing  a  son,  Hemy 
Sampson  Wood£ul,  whose  memory  will  alwaya 
be  dear  to  literature,  being  well  known  as  the 
printer  of  the  Letten  of  Jmdia.    These  oele- 


Mr.  Davis,  In  Oomhin^-Bls  loyalty  sUb  like  his  daaxity 
eaay  and  tne,  and  yet  steady  and  unmoveable ;  and  bdng 
set  on  the  pinnacle  of  trade  (for  he  Uvea  nearflte  Boyal 
Exchange),  every  thing  he  sees  Informs  him. 

Mr.  D-^oH.— He  is  very  happy  in  a  Tsr  beantifal 
wUe,  and  she  in  as  kindof  huaband:  tbey  have  Bred  so 
happily  since  their  marriage,  that,  sore  enoagii,lbe  banns 
of  their  matrimony  were  aaked  in  heaven.  As  Mr. 
D— ton  may  value  himaelf  iqion  hla  beantifnlefaadce,  ao 

That  bright  aoul  wlileh  heaven  haa  given  hia  apooae 
Hakes  all  her  charms  with  double  luatie  shine; 

and,  therefore,  aa  the  ingenloua  Hopkina  once  aaid  ia 
another  caae, 

"  Make  beauteous  D— ton  with  the  Ibat  advance. 
Charming  at  every  step,  with  every  ^ance; 
Sweet  as  her  temper  paint  her  heanmly  face  j 
Draw  her  but  like,  yon  give  your  piece  a  grace. 
Blend  for  her  all  tlie  beauttes  e'er  yoa  knew. 
For  80  hiaVenna  fam'd  Apelles  drew. 
Bat  hold— to  make  her  most  dlvindy  iUr, 
Oonsnlt  herself,  youll  Ond  all  beaoty  there." 

Mr,  KvBTs,  at  the  Green  Dragon.  He  ia  exceeding 
goodHiatnied,  free  from  envy  and  variety ;  lie  ia  vciy 
cheetfnl  and  pleasant  in  convenation,  bat  not  talkative; 
yet  haa  a  sudden  way  of  repartee,  very  witty  and  sar- 
priaing.  It  was  in  this  boose  that  the  baanUfti]  Rachd 
gave  me  that  firtal  wound,  mentioned  In  pace  ay.  And  1 
shall  ever  acknowledge  the  generous  dvilmea  I  recnred 
from  Mr,  Bvets  (and  his  predeceasor  the  Widow  Wiit- 
dows)  during  the  continuance  of  that  youtlifU  amoar. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  WeatminBtei  ban.  He  is  a  refined  polttkian, 
without  what  some  irill  say  it  ia  impnasihle  to  lie  ao,  and 
that  in  iHiWiaa/aWaa.  When  afltontaaie  altered  Um,  be 
doea  not  (aa  oUicn,)  dissemble  them;  bat,  like  hiaiarif, 
only  seom  and  coniraer  Uiem.  And  to  hia  knowledge  ia 
trade,  he  haa  Joined  no  vulgar  eiadillca,  which  all  Us 
modesty  ia  not  aUe  to  oonoeaL 

Mr.  Fbbbiiak,  if  Temple  Bar.  He  ia  of  a  eoorteoos 
aflkble  natore,  and  very  obliging  to  all  he  haa  to  do 
withal  I  and  I  found  (by  tiiat  small  correqiondeiioe  I  have 
had  wiOi  him,)  he  was  bred  aa  wdl  aa  bom  a  gentleaiaa. 

Mr.  QwiLUM,  in  Biahopgate-atreet.  He  was  origiaaay 
a  clasp  maker,  bat  ia  now  a  bookseller.  He  undentaaitt 
the /tuf  nriee*  of  aU  books;  and,  though  he  ia  reaolved 
far  a  while,  will  go  as  lam  as  It  Is  poralble.  He  printed 
the  Whola  Dutp  of  Woman;  Mr.  Larkin*a  Yakmx  tf  (W 
WarU  to  Comsi  keepa  Bristol  iUr  every  year,  and  is  a 
very  thriving  man. 

Mr.  Hanqocx. — He  ia  my  very  old  friend  and  acqaain- 
tance;  and  I  may  say  of  hhn  aa  king  WilUam  said  cf  Mr. 
Carstaires,  "  I  have  known  him  long,  and  I  know  him  lo 
be  a  truly  honeat  man."  He  printed  for  that  pioas  and 
tamoua  divine,  Mr.  Ihomaa  Brooks,  and  I  have  aeen  tlie 
fourteenth  edition  of  one  of  his  books,  ao  that  lie  has  got 
a  considerable  estate  by  bookselling ;  and  botti  he  and  his 
aged  fhther  before  him  had  tiie  character  of  being  two  ftir 
dealers, 

Mr,  Hawbb. — This  honest  brother  haa  done  me  Justice 
at  St.  Alban's,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  him  Justiee 
here.  He  has  been  a  very  cordial  promoter  of  Tko  Rt^m- 
ation  of  Mannen,  and  jointa  many  nsefhl  pieces  for  those 
sodetleB.  Re  haa  printed  several  TVeotiaes  of  Jsaafaa, 
which  have  been  diaperaed  at  a  cheap  rate.  Hewasooa- 
cemed  in  making  public  Mr.  Norria's  Meal  World.  He  is 
Just  in  trade,  and  knows  his  business  very  wdL 

Mr.  HonosoH. — He  "caUs  a  spade  a  spade;"  and  is  so 
Just  In  Hb  dealings,  that  I  verily  ttaink  (were  it  not  dis- 
cretion) he  would  avidd  a  witneas.  His  word  ia  Ua  pareb- 
ment,  and  his  yes  hia  oath,  which  he  will  not  violate  fat 
fcBSrorgain.  Hehaa  good  saeeeaa  in  his  trade,  and  liavial 
an  honest  design  in  every  thing  he  does,  dare  pohliih  Oat 
to  theworidwhlchothera  would  keep  as  a  secreL 

Mr.  HAaraa,— 1  believe  him  an  honeat  man,  and  a 
warm  votary  for  High  Church,  He  printed  Mr,  Wesley^ 
life  of  Chiiit,  and  makea  a  considerable  flgnre  in  As 
statioaera'  company, 

Mr,  WtiLtAM  HAanKT,  a  very  eomdy,  peiaonafale  mas. 
He  deala  mudi,  and  has  his  shop  well  fumlalied  with 
andeut  books,  that  are  very  valuable.  He  prints  many 
excellent  translations,  and  has  a  good  acquaintance 
amongst  whom  1  would  reckon  the  iogenioas  Mr.  Abel 
Boyer,  He  la  one  that  doea  not  forget  any  tkvoaia  doae 
to  him,  bat  will  watdi  Ua  opportantty  to  be  gntafai. 
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brated  lettera  fint  appeared  January  21,  1760, 
and  the  funous  letter  (35)  to  \he  lung,  December 
19,  in  the  same  year. 

'  1769.  A  Prayer  Book,  in  die  Manks  dialect. 
Isle  of  Man,  beats  this  imprint. 

1769.  The  Holy  BibU,  with  notes  by  Philips, 
two  vols.  4tD.'  London.  It  is  entitled  the  Royal 
Imperial  Bible,  and  is  the  largest  letter  of  any 
4to.  printed  at  this  time. 

1769,  Nov.  10.  Me.  Wilkes  obtained  a  ver- 
dict and  £4,000  damages  against  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers  and  im- 
prisonment of  his  person.  The  king  signified 
that  all  expenses  incurred  in  consequence  of 
actions  or  prosecutions  relative  to  the  North 
Briton,  No.  4S,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  crown. 

1769.  Db.  Robertson,  the  historian  of  Scot- 
land, obtained  firom  the  booksellers,  the  sum  of 
£4,500  for  his  Hittory  of  the  Reign  of  Charles 
V.  3  vols.  4to.,  then  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
sum  erer  paid  for  the  copyright  of  a  single  book. 
For  his  Uitlary  of  Seotland,  published  in  1759, 
be  had  received  £600. 

1769.  7^  American  Magazine,  to  which  was 
subjoined  the  transactions  of  the  American 
philosophical  society.  Nichola,  a  Frenchman, 
Its  editor,  being  an  academician.  It  continued 
only  one  year. 

1769,  Jan.  Town  and  Country  Mamzine. 

1760.  Nov.  nePariia7t»entSpy,m.\. 

1769.  Dec.  9.  The  Tuner,  No.  1. 

1769.  Nottingham  Journal.  Mr.  Samuel 
Cresswell  purchased  the  Courant  from  Mr.  Ays- 
eough,  and  changed  the  name  into  the  above 
paper. 

1770,  Jan.  8.  A  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Payne,  booksellers, 
Patemoster-row,  which  were  entirely  .consumed, 
together  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Cocks,  printer, 
and  damaged  the  house  of  Mr,  Crowder,  book- 
seller, adjoining.  One  thousand  pound's  worth 
of  bibles  and  prayer  books,  belonging  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Oxford  press,  was  destroyed. 

1770.  Feh.  17.  In  the  London  Gazette  of  this 
day,  (printed  by  E.  Owen  and  T.  Harrison,  in 
Warwick-lane,)  is  the  following  notice: — The 
public  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  his  majes- 
ty's printing-office  is  removed  from  Blackfiriars  to 
New-street,  near  Gough-square,  in  Fleet-street, 
where  all  acts  of  parliament,  &c.,  are  printed 
and  sold  by  Charles  Eyre  and  William  Strahan, 
his  majesty's  printers. 

1770.  At  this  time  there  were  only  four  circu- 
lating libraries  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 

1770,  Feb.  17.  The  Whitperer,  No.  1,  a  violent 
party  paper,  written  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, under  lord  North's  administration.  The 
author  and  printer  were  often  pursued  by  bills  of 
indictment,  and  warrants  for  their  apprehension. 
A  person,  for  selling  No.  5,  was  sentenced,  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  suffer 
six  months'  imprisonment  mote  for  selling  No.  9, 
and  afterwards  to  be  bound,  himself  in  £200, 
and  two  sureties  in  £50  each,  for  his  good  beha- 
viour for  two  years. 


1770,  June  2.  John  Alhon,  bookseller,  in 
Piccadilly,  was  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  marks,  and  to 
be  bound  over  for  his  g^ood  behaviour  two  yean, 
himself  in  £400,  and  two  sureties  in  £200  each, 
for  selling  a  copy  of  the  London  Muteum,*  con- 
taining, amouOTt  other  things,  Junitu's  Letter  to 
the  *  •  •  *.  The  question  may  be  repeated, 
"  Why  of  all  the  booksellers  in  the  kingdom  was 
Almon  singled  out  for  telling  only  ?  All  the 
booksellers  <eM  magazines,  and  all  the  magazines 
contuned  JuniutU  Letter."\  It  appeals  that  his 
name  was  put  on  the  title-page  wiUiout  his  con- 
currence ;  and  that  when  vieMuieums  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Almon's  shop,  Mr  Almon  was  out  of 
town ;  however,  he  came  home  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  having  heard  of  the  minister's 
orders  to  prosecute  the  printers,  he  instantly 
ordered  the  sale  of  ililler's  pampUeta  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  unsold  copies  to  be  returned. 
However,  the  ministerial  runners  or  informers 
had  been  too  quick,  they  had  bought  one  or  two 
copies;  and  the  ministers,  as  it  should  seem, 
being  now  rgoiced  that  they  had  caught  their 
enemy,  the  prosecution  was  immediately  com- 
menced against  him,  and  though,  as  the  reader 
sees,  his  concern  with  the  publication  was  very 
small  and  very  remote,  yet  he  was  brought  to 
trial  before  any  of  the  ouer  printers.  His  con- 
viction they  reckoned  certain  ;  and  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  object  Even  in  striking 
the  special  jury,  there  was  an  obvious  partiality; 
for  althouj^  the  king  was  party,  several  servants 
of  the  king's  household,  and  gentiemen  in  the 
public  offices,  were  allowed  to  be  of  the  forty- 
eight.  Mr.  Almon  objected  to  several  of  these 
names,  in  the  order  they  were  mentioned,  and 
said  they  were  servants  of  his  majesty,  who  was 
party  in  the  cause;  but  his  objection  was  over- 
ruled ;  and  upon  reducing  the  jury,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  clerk  of  the 
war-office  for  foreman,  as  a  lesser  evil  than  any 
of  the  twelve  he  was  sJlowed  to  strike  out. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said: 
There  are  two  grounds  in  this  tiial  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  first  is  matter  of  fact,  whether 
he  did  publish  it.  The  second  is,  whether  the 
construction  put  upon  the  paper  by  the  informa- 
tion in  those  words  where  there  are  dashes,  and 


*  The  London  Muievm  of  Potttict,  MiaeeUaniea,  and 
LUeratwre.  Printed  by  John  Miller,  near  FatemiMtei- 
row:  and  sold  by  John  Almon,  Piccadilly. 

t  Mr.  Almon  had  published  a  monthly  vaA  called  the 
Politieal  Begitter,  which  partook,  in  aome  degree,  of  the 
plan  of  a  magazine ;  bat  principally  consltted  of  politics. 
Aboat  the  doae  of  the  tecond  volume  he  had  inserted  a 
plan  for  augmenting  the  army  in  Ireland.  It  waa  the 
king's  own  plan,  written  by  himself.  He  showed  it  only 
to  general  Harvey,  who  made  some  corrections  in  it,  but 
dldnottake  the  paper  away.  Inafewdaysit  wasprinted 
in  the  Ragiatert  as  corrected.  Tbs  day  after  the  poblica- 
Uon  the  king  sent  Mr.  Barnard,  Jun.,  to  Mr.  Almon,  to 
know  how  be  obtained  that  paper?  Mr.  Almon  dedlned, 
in  the  most  respec^dl  terms,  giving  an  answer  to  Uie 
question.  But  he  rightly  foresaw  that  his  refusal  would 
hievltably  draw  on  hlJoa  tiie  resentment  of  the  ccfurt,  and 
therefore  discontinned  the  publication.  In  a  short  tinw 
this  apprehension  was  verifled,  fbr  telling  Junins's  letter, 
in  which  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  he  had  even  a 
distant  concern.  So  eager  were  the  oooit  to  seize  any 
preteoce  for  prasoenting  him. 
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not  words  at  length,  i*  the  true  conttruction; 
that  is,  whether  the  application  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Idng,  to  the  administiation  of  his  govetn- 
ment,  to  his  ministers,  to  the  memben  of  the 
house  of  commons,  to  England,  ScodanJ, 
America,  as  put  upon  it  by  the  information; 
because,  after  your  verdict,  the  sense  so  put 
npon  it  will  be  taken  to  be  the  true  sense;  there- 
fore, if  you  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  materially 
the  wrong  sense,  it  will  be  a  reason  for  not  con- 
victing him  upon  that  sense.  In  the  first  place, 
as  to  ue  publication,  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain, more  clear,  nor  more  established,  than  that 
the  publication — a  sale  at  a  man's  shop — and  a 
•ale  therein,  by  his  servant,  is  evidence,  and  not 
contradicted,  and  explained,  is  evidence  to  con- 
vict the  master  of  the  publication;  because,  what- 
ever any  man  does  by  another,  he  does  it  him- 
self. He  is  to  take  care  of  what  he  publishes ; 
and,  if  what  he  publishes  is  unlawful,*  it  is  at 
his  periL  If  an  author  is  at  liberty  to  write,  he 
writes  at  his  peril,  if  he  writes  or  publishes  that 
which  is  contrary  to  law ;  and,  with  the  inten- 
tion or  new,  with  which  a  man  writes  or  pub- 
lishes, that  is  in  his  own  breast.  It  is  impossible 
for  anv  man  to  know  what  the  views  are,  but 
from  the  act  itself;  if  the  act  itself  is  such,  as 
infers,  in  point  of  law,  a  bad  view,  then  the 
act  itself  proves  the  thine.  And  as  to  the  terms 
malicious,  seditious,  and  a  great  many  other 
words  that  are  drawn  in  these  mformations,  they 
•re  all  inferences  of  law,  arising  out  of  the  fact, 
in  case  it  be  illegal.  If  it  is  a  legal  writing,f 
and  a  man  has  published  it,  notwithstanding 
these  epithets,  he  is  guilty  in  no  shape  at  all4 

1770,  Jtme  13.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  printer  and 
editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  found  guilty  of 
printing  andpubliihirtg  only,  Junius's  Letter  to 
the  King.  This  cause  was  tried  in  the  city  of 
London,  before  lord  Mansfield  and  a  raiecial 
jniy.  The  jury  were  nine  faouis  in  consiaering 
their  verdict,  which  was  in  efiect  an  acquittal. 
—JiUif  13,  John  Miller,  printer,  and  Ma. 
Baldwin,  bookseller,  were  tned  for  the  same 
offence,  and  acquitted.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
original  printers  and  publishers  of  Junius' t  Letter 
were  tried  by  special  juries  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  though  the  facts  of  printing  and  publishing 
were  inoontestibly  proved,  the  juries  conceiving 
themselves  judges  of  the  import  of  the  paper  and 
the  {nleafton  01  the  publishers,  acquittai  them  all. 

In  the  trial  of  Mr.  Woodfall,  lord  Mansfield 


•  What  is  unUvfal )— The  only  atatntea  against  Ubels> 
viz.,  Sid  Edv.  I.  and  and  3td  Kic.  II.  condemn  or  pnnlsh 
nooUicrttaan/abenevs.  They  aay,  "that  whoever  shall 
be  so  bardy  to  tell,  or  publish  any  false  news  or  tales, 
whereby  discord  or  slander  may  grow  between  the  Uag 
Mid  bis  people,  or  the  great  nen  of  the  realm,  ahall  be 
taken  aod  kept  in  prieon,  nntil  he  has  brought  him  into 
oonrt,  which  was  toe  first  author  of  the  tale." 
t  Bow  Is  any  man  to  know  yihat  is  a  legal  vritingt 
t  Wilkes,  doling  his  exile  In  France,  in  a  letter  to  Hr. 
AlmoD,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  bookselleis, 
and  the  conduct  of  mlnlsten :— "  You  booksellers  live 
always  In  a  state  of  Jeopardy,  like  soldiers  lighting  for 
their  country.  So  you  take  care  of  the  letters  c^  yonr 
Mends  I  Yon  shoiUd,  (torn  time  to  time,  send  to  some 
friend's  home  such  letters  as  theae.  You  never  can  trust 
any  odnisten  in  our  country.  The  Whigs  in  power  turn 
inies;  though,  alas)  the  Tories  do  not  tarn  Wblgs  I " 


gave  the  following  detaltion  of  the  libef^  oiike 

press  :  "  The  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  no 
more  than  this,  a  liberty  to  print  now  without  a 
license,  what  foimeriy  could  be  printed  only 
with  one." 

1770,  July  18.  It  was  decided  in  tbe  oooit  <X 
chancery,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  a  bookseller,  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, should  account  to  the  execu- 
tors of  Andrew  Millar,  for  the  sale  of  a  pirated 
edition  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  Mr.  Millar  being 
the  proprietor  of  the  Seasons.  By  this  decision, 
the  question  respecting  liteiaiy  property  was 
finally  detennined. 

1770,  Aug.  1.  His  majee^  paid  the  sum  of 
jGlOO  which  bad  been  levied  on  Mr.  Edxaands, 
late  publisher  of  the  MiddUuxJouTn»l,va  which 
was  inserted  a  protest  of  the  house  of  lords.  The 
dues  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  were  ordered 
not  to  be  paid. 

1770.  Died.  M.  Uaic,  who  was  the  printer  of 
some  good  Greek  and  Latin  works,  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  died  in  this  year. 

1770.  Mb.  Kincard,  the  king's  printer  for 
Scotland,  brought  an  action  against  Colin  Mac- 
farqnhar,  for  printing  a  bible,  with  notes,  called 
OsteraMs  Btble. 

1770.  Died,  John  Knapton,  a  ver^  eminent 
bookseller  in  London.  He  was  three  times  mas- 
ter of  the  stationers'  comrany,  1742, 1743, 1744. 

1770.  Robin  Snap.  This  was  a  satirical  paper, 
modelled  after  the  Tatler,  and  published  eveiy 
Tuesday  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  price  one  penny. 
The  editor  engagea  the  services  01  the  learned  and 
singular  Johnrranshane,  the  Norwich  Polytheist 
The  work  soon  died  of  neglect 

1770.  The  Baptist  Annual  Register,  eJ&teihj 
Dr.  John  Rippon. 

1770,  Aug.  23.  Died,  Walter  Ruddimax, 
printer,  of  Edinburgh,  aged  eighty-two  years, 
being  tiien  the  oldest  master  printer  in  Scotland. 
He  has  already  been  noticed  as  partner  with  his 
brother  Thomas  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury.* 
In  the  Scots  Magazine  of  this  year,  p.  44 1 ,  there 
is  a  copy  of  venes,  in  memory  of  Walter  Ruddi- 
man,  by  W.  O.  [Walter  Oswald]  who  had  been 
bis  apprentice!'  and  journeyman.  He  is  described 
by  a  grateful,  rather  than  poetic  pen,  as 

"Of  nnallleeted  manners,  social,  kind ; 

Tile  gentleat  master,  horiiand,  &ther,  fUend." 

1770,  Nov.  I.  Died,  Alexander  Crddex, 
author  of  the  well  known  and  valuable  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
many  years  a  bookseller  in  London,  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  eccentricity  as  for  learning. 
He  opened  bis  shop  under  tbe  Koyal  Exchange, 
in  1732,  and  it  was  here  that  he  composed  h^ 


*  In  tbe  famUy  of  Rnddlman  tbe  CaledonlaM  Memaf 
coDtlnaed,  Ihongb  nnder  various  modifications,  and  dar- 
ing toooblesome  times,  fiom  March  17S9,  to  May,  1771, 
when  it  was  sold  by  Oie  trustees  of  Ruddiman's  grand- 
cblldren,  wiOi  the  prlntlng-hoase,  and  printing  materials, 
to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  a  printor  of  sufident  Iraming, 
and  of  opulent  circumstances. 

t  John  Richardson,  wbo  dlsttngnished  himself  by  hit 
TerrioM.  Dieiiomuy,  and  other  learned  wmts,  Mrrad  aa 
apprenticeship  to  Walter  Rnddlman. 
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Coi»eordMU$,  which  he  dedicated  to  queen  Ca- 
Toline,  and  was  presented  to  her  majesty  Nor.  3, 
1737,  seventeen  days  before  her  death.  He  had 
formed  neat  expectations  from  the  patronage  of 
his  royal  mistress,  and  this  disappointment  was 
too  mnch  for  him.  He  had  shown  miptoms  of 
insanity  on  a  former  occasion,  and  he  was  now 
reduced  to  such  a  state  that  his  friends  found  it 
necessary  to  send  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  This 
interruption  did  not,  howerer,  terminate  his 
literary  career.  Having  made  his  escape  fitom  bis 
place  of  confinement,  he  published  a  vehement 
remonstrance  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated ;  and  at  the  same  time  brought  an 
action  against  Dr.  Monro,  ^d  the  other  persons 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  nonsuited.  This  new  injustice, 
as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  gave  occasion  to  several 
more  pamphlets.  After  this,  he  found  employ- 
ment for  some  years  as  a  corrector  of  the  press — 
the  character  in  which  he  had  first  appeared  in 
London,  and  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  his 
education  and  acquirements.  Very  accurate 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ap- 
peared at  this  time,  printed  under  his  superin- 
tendence. But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  his 
malady  returned,  and  he  was  attain  placed  in 
confinement;  on  his  liberation  ft>m  which  he 
once  more  tried  his  old  expedient  of  prosecuting 
the  persons  who  had  presumed  to  offer  him  sucn 
an  indignity,  laying  his  damages  on  this  occasion 
at  £10,000.  Being  again  unsuccessful,  he  de- 
termined as  before  to  publish  his  case  to  the 
world  ;  and  accordingly  forth  came  his  statement 
in  four  successive  parts,  under  the  titie  of  the 
Adventures  of  Alaamder  the  Corrector — a  name 
which  Cruden  now  assumed,  not  as  the  reader 
night  suppose  in  reference  to  his  occupation  of 
inspector  of  proof  sheets,  but  as  expressive  of  his 
Ugher  character  of  censor  general  to  the  public 
morals.  His  favourite  instrument,  and  chief 
iuxiliary  in  executing  the  duties  of  this  office, 
was  a  large  s|>onge,  which  he  carried  constantly 
»bout  with  him  in  his  walks  through  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  obliterating  a]l  offensive  inscrip- 
ions  which  he  observed  on  (he  walls,  especially 
Jie  famous  "  No.  45,"  the  mark  of  the  partisans 
it  Wilkes,  to  whose  excesses  he  strenuously  op- 
[>08ed  himself,  both  in  this  way  and  by  various 
idmonitorv  pamphlets.  On  the  publication  of 
he  second  part  of  his  adventures,  he  went  to 
:ourt,  in  the  expectation  of  being  knighted ;  and 
oon  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
he  city  of  London  in  parliament.  Giving  out, 
oo,  that  he  had  a  commission  from  heaven  to 
>Teach  a  general  reformation  of  manners,  he 
nade  the  attempt  first  among  the  gownsmen  at 
Oxford,  and  then  among  the  prisoners  in  New- 
rate;  but  in  both  cases  with  very  littie  effect. 
:n  the  midst  of  these  and  many  other  extrava- 
gances, he  both  brought  out  a  second  and  greatly 
nlarged  edition  of  his  Concordance,  and  pursued 
lis  labours  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  and  fabri- 
ator  of  indices,  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if 
lis  intellect  had  been  perfectly  sound,  and  doubt- 
ess  it  was  so  when  properly  exeidsed.    H«  even 


managed  his  worldly  affairs  with  great  prudence; 
and  left  behind  him  considerable  propertr  in 
bequests  to  his  relatives.  He  was  found  dead 
on  nis  knees,  apparentiy  in  a  posture  of  prayer, 
at  his  lodgings  in  Islington;  thus  happily  ex- 
periencing, as  Milton  finely  expresses  it, 
'*  A  (ain*  wsftlDC  to  Inunoital  life." 

1770,  Dee.  28.  Died,  Allinotoi?  Wiloe, 
printer,  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  a  very  old 
member  of  the  stationers'  company,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  master  printer 
in  England,  being  upwards  of  eighty-two  yean 
of  age.    His  father  died  in  the  year  1731. 

1770.  Isaac  Collins,  a  printer  from  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  fiist  who  permanently  set  up  a 
press  at  Burlington,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey, 
in  North  America.  Printing  had  been  executed 
at  this  place  so  early  as  1727,  and  again  in  1780. 

1770,  July.  The  Ladief  Magazine,  No.  1. 

1770.  The  Hittorieal,  PoUHeal,  and  Literary 
Register,  for  1769.    London. 

1770.  Bingley's  Journal.  William  Bingley, 
the  proprietor,  editor,  and  publi^er  of  this  paper, 
was  a  man  of  some  notoriety  in  these  tnrbulent 
times,  beingstrongly  attached  to  "  Wilkes  and 
Liberty."  He  began  his  political  career,  May 
10,  1768,  by  publishing,  at  a  shop,  opposite 
Durham-yard,  in  the  Strand,  the  North  Briton, 
No.  47,  in  continuation  of  the  celebrated  papers 
under  that  name  by  Mr.  Wilkes;  and,  for  a  letter 
to  lord  Mansfield,  in  No.  50,  was  called  on  by 
the  attorney-general  to  show  cause  why  an  at- 
tachment should  not  be  issued  against  him  as  a 
publisher ;  when  he  wished  to  have  pleaded  his 
own  cause,  but  was  not  permitted.  His  intended 
speech,  with  tiie  proceedings  of  the  court,  are 
given  in  No.  SI.  He  was  committed  to  New> 
gate,  whence  he  addressed,  July  1,  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Mr.  Hariey,  then  lord  mayor,  occasioned 
by  some  cruel  reflections  of  his  lordships,  No. 
55;  another  to  the  North  Briton^  No..  09.  In 
Nos.  64  and  70,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
first  person,  independent  of  a  court  of  justice, 
imprisoned  by  attachment  from  the  abolition  of 
the  court  of  star  chamber.  Nov.  7,  after  having 
been  seventy-two  days  in  Newgate,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  king's  bench,  for  "  not  putting  in 
bail  to  answer  interrogatories  upon  oath."  As- 
sisted, as  he  doubtiess  was,  by  the  private  advice 
of  some  distinguished  lawyers,  the  defence  of  the 
English  subject's  freedom,  in  his  case,  is  ner- 
vously stated  in  No.  70.  The  result  was,  that, 
on  Dec.  5,  on  entering  into  recognizance  for  his 
appearing  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  he 
was  discharged  out  of  custody.  His  declaration 
to  the  public  on  this  head  is  in  No.  81,  Jan^ 
23, 1769,  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories, he  was  remanded  to  the  king's 
bench,  No.  87;  and  Feb.  17,  made  a  solemn 
affidavit  that  he  never  would,  without  torture, 
answer  to  the  proposed  interrogatories.  No.  91. 
June  14,  1769,  he  was  brought  &om  tiie  king's 
bench  prison  to  the  common  pleas,  by  habeas 
corpus,  to  surrender  hhnself  to  an  action  of 
debt,  in  order  to  b«  removed  to  the  Fleet;  but. 
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thoTiffh  it  appeared,  by  the  return  of  Ae  writ, 
thathe  was  not  in  execution  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown,  but  in  custody  to  answer  intenoratories, 
the  court  was  of  opinion  they  were  not  aumorixed 
to  change  the  place  of  his  confinement^  and  he 
was  therefore  remanded  back.  In  August  that 
year,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  forty-six 
numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  with  explanatoir 
notes;  and  "an  Appendix,  containing  a  full 
and  distinct  account  of  the  persecutions  carried 
on  against  John  Willies,  esq.  With  a  faithful 
collection  of  that  gentleman  s  tracts,  from  1762 
to  1769.  In  1769  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
L'Abbe  Telly's  Hittory  of  France,  of  which 
only  one  volume  was  published.  In  June,  1770, 
being  "suddenly  and  unexpectedly  released 
from  two  years'  confinement,"  he  commenced  the 
Weekly  Journal.  Mr.  Bingley  also  continued 
the  North  Briton  till  No.  218,  May  11,  1771  ; 
after  which  day  he  incorporated  those  Essays, 
for  a  few  weeks  longer,  in  his  Journal ;  till  at 
length,  after  having  been  long  flattered,  by  the 
party  which  had  made  him  their  tool,  with  the 
vain  hope  of  a  gratuity  of  £500,  his  credit  in 
trade  became  exhausted,  and  he  sufieied  for  his 
credulity,  by  an  enrolment  in  the  list  of  bankrupts. 

1771.  The  printing  of  the  Debatet  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  circumstance  that  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  We  have  already  given  the 
mode  which  Cave  adopted  in  the  GentlemanU 
Magazine,  (see  page  666,  ante)  and  which  was 
partially  carried  on  until  this  time,  which  at 
best  was  reri  imperfect,  and  oftentimes  very  in. 
accurate.  But  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  period 
which  deserves  to  be  distinguished,  for  brealiing 
down  the  barrier  of  exclusion  to  public  inform- 
ation. It  has  already  been  mentioned  at  page 
713,  ante,  the  injunction  of  the  house  of  lords 
against  Mr.  Meres,  printer  of  the  London  Even- 
ing Post,  for  having  printed  a  silly  paragraph  in 
his  paper  about  lord  Hertford  and  his  chaplain 
Trail,  and  that  Mears  the  printer  was  fined  £100 
besides  fees,  for  this  trifling  offence.  This  little 
circumstance  gave  birth  to  the  great  one,  of 
legnlary  printing  the  whole  proceedings  of  both 
houses  of^parliament.  Aesentment  was  the  fint 
motive.  Afterwards  the  printers  wero  influenced 
by  the  hopes  of  advantage;  but  in  truth,  it  is 
not  any,  for  the  expense  is  more  than  the  gain ; 
and  if  parliament  nad  taken  no  notice  of  this 
hydra,  it  would  have  killed  itself. 

"  When  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  raised 
high  by  the  massacre  in  St.  George's  fields,*  the 

*  Hr.  Wilkes  havlos  been  committed  bj  the  eonit  of 
UDg's  bench,  la  tbeofflcen  were  conveTtachlm  to  pilaon, 
he  wu  rcecoed  by  the  mob.  After  they  had  dispersed,  he 
went  privately  to  prison,  where  he  was  nntor  conflnement 
tUl  the  meeting  ot  the  new  parliament.  A  tmnnltnoas 
mob  then  assembled,  with  an  intention  of  conveylor  him 
in  trlmnph  to  the  parliament  honse,  and  on  their  disap- 
pointment became  so  rlotons  that  an  order  was  given  to 
the  military  to  tit  on  them.  The  death  of  one  person, 
who  was  singled  out  and  pnrsoed  by  the  soMlere,  -was 
brought  in  by  the  coroner's  Jury,  iriUul  mnrder,  and  the 
magistrate  who  gave  the  order  to  Are  was  tried  for  the 
crime,  but  acquitted.  The  condnct  of  the  goldiers,  on  the 
oeeasiaD,  received  pablictbanks  from  the  highest  authority  i 
whilst  the  title  at  the  massacre  of  8t.  Ocorge's-delds  was 
given  to  the  action. 


ni^ust  decision  wpov  the  Middlesex  deetian, 
&c.  Mr.  Almon  resolved  to  make  the  nadoo 
acquainted  with  the  proceeding  of  parliament: 
for  this  purpose,  he  employed  himself  sedulooslj, 
in  obtaining  from  different  gentlemen,  by  (xm- 
versation  at  his  own  honse,  and  sometimes  at 
their  houses,  sn£Scient  information  to  write  a 
sketch  of  every  day's  debate,  on  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  questions,  which  be  printed 
three  times  a-week  regularly,  in  the  London 
Evening  Poit.  At  this  time  the  late  printer. 
Meres,  was  dead,  and  the  paper  was  printed  by 
John  Miller.  During  two  sessions,  this  practice 
of  printing  sketches  of  the  debates  contiiiiied, 
without  any  notice  being  taken;  and  Mr.  Al- 
mon furnished  them  constanUy,  from  the  best 
information  he  could  obtain.  Though  they  were 
short,  they  were  in  general  pretty  accurate ;  and 
their  accuracy  was  perhaps  the  cause  of   the 

Printer's  security.  The  proprietors  of  the  St. 
ames'i  Chronicle,  another  newspaper,  published 
three  times  a-week,  observing  the  impuni^  with 
which  these  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament were  printed,  and  perhaps  being  a  little 
jealous  of  the  success  of  their  rival,  resolved 
upon  deviating  into  the  same  track.  And  fi>r 
this  purpose,  tney. employed  one  Wall,  who  went 
down  to  the  house  of  commons  every  evening, 
to  pick  up  what  he  could  in  the  lobby,  in  the 
coffee-houses,  &c.  It  was  imposable  he  should 
be  accurate ;  however  by  perseverance  and  habit, 
and  sometimes  by  getting  admission  into  the 
gallery,  he  improved  and  judging,  in  a  little 
time,  that  he  could  sopply  two  newspapers  as 
well  as  one,  he  amplified  nis  accounts  for  the 
Gazetteer,  after  havmg  published  the  heads  ia 
the  Si.  Jameit  Chronicle.  This  encouraged  the 
printers  of  other  papers  to  follow  the  example; 
and  Miller  resolvmg  not  to  be  behind-hand  widi 
his  competitors,  not  only  employed  persons  to  go 
to  Westminster  to  collect  the  debates  for  hin, 
bat  he  printed  the  votes  also." 

Complaints  being  made,  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, to  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  newspapes 
entitied,  the  Gazetteer,  and  the  Middlesex  Jem- 
nal,  the  former  printed  for  R.  Thompson,  and 
the  latter  for  J.  Wheble,  as  misrepresenting  tbe 
speeches  and  reflecting  on  certain  membos  of 
the  house  of  commons,  contemning  both  its 
orders  and  its  privileges,  and  the  printers  refus- 
ing to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  pursuant 
to  order,  a  royal  proclamation  was  consequently 
issued,  dated  the  8th  of  March,  authorizing  and 
commanding  the  forcible  apprehension  of  Thomp- 
son and  Wheble,  for  the  purposes  of  legal  amena- 
bility ;  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds,  on  the  secuzinf 
of  each  was  at  the  same  time  offered.*  Wheble 
and  Thompson  were,  shortly  after,  apprehended; 
but  ou  being  brouj^t  before  the  ntting  alder- 
men respectively,  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  were  at 
once  discharged,  and  even  bound  over  to  prose- 


*  On  the  istfa  of  )brch,  the  printer*  of  the  fbUovhif 
morning  and  evening  papers  were  ordered  to  attend  at 
the  bar  oCthehonse  of  commons,  viz.  •.—Marmmg  CirmMc, 
SI.  Jamm's  CkmHele,  LmicK,  WkOetmll,  and  Gaunt 
Svtitmg  Pof<«,  and  tbe  Lomiait  PoeM. 
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Bute  the  iodiTidnab  by  wlwm  thjqr  h«d  been 

captioned.*  John  MUler,  Bimilaily  ciicnmstonced 
IS  to  pailuunentarvdupleasuiejwas,  meanwhile, 
taken  into  custoay  by  a  messenger  from,  the 
bouse ;  and  the  Serjeant  at  arms,  who  had  been 
E»>prised  of  the  fiust,  came  himuself  to  demand 
the  bodies  of  both  the  messenger  and  the  printer, 
who  had  repaired  to  the  mansion-house,  on  the 
latter  making  his  appeal  to  Brass  Crosby,  the 
lord  mayor.  Hereupon  his  lordship  asked  the 
messenger  whether  he  had  applied  to  a  magis- 
trate to  back  the  warrant,  or  to  any  peace-officer 
of  the  city  to  assist  him :  he  replied  m  the  nega- 
tive. His  lordship  then  said,  that  so  long  as  he 
was  in  that  high  office,  he  looked  upon  himself 
as  a  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens; that  no  power  had  a  right  to  seize  a  citi- 
zen of  London,  without  an  authority  from  him, 
or  some  other  magistrate ;  and  that  he  was  of 
opinion,  the  seizing  of  Miller  and  the  warrant 
were  both  illegal:  he,  therefore,  declared 
Miller  to  be  at  liberty,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  witnesses  to  prove  the  assault  on  him 
by  the  messenger ;  which  being  done,  his  lord- 
ship asked  the  messenger  if  he  would  give  bail  ? 
if  not,  he  should  be  committed  to  prison.  The 
latter,  at  first,  refused  to  tender  bail;  but  the 
commitment  being  made  out,  and  signed  by 
three  magistrates,  (Crosby,  Wilkes,t  and  Oliver) 
the  Serjeant  at  arms  now  said  that  he  had  bail 
ready  for  him ;  and  two  sureties  were  bound  in 
twenty  pounds  each,  and  the  messenger  in  forty 
pounds,  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  session  at 
Guildhall.  The  clerk  of  the  city  being  brotight 
to  the  table  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  com- 
pelled to  tear  out  from  his  reg^ter  the  leaves  on 
which  the  above  judgments  of  the  magistracy 
were  recorded. 

The  city  of  London  has  at  all  times  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  great  contests  for  political 
power  and  privilege ;  but  in  no  instance  has  her 
efforts  in  these  respects  been  more  powerfully 
felt,  or  led  to  more  extensive  and  important  con- 
sequences, than  in  the  manly  and  conrageoos 
stand  that  was  made  by  her  lord  mayor,  at  this 
time,  against  the  whole  power  of  government. 


*  At  the  MUiaiu  at  OnUdhall,  June  SO,  I771i  Edward 
Twine  Carpenter,  fcinter,  of  Hoeier-lane,  waa  tried  far  an 
asnnlt  in  setzlnc  and  taking  tip  the  pemn  of  J.  VTIieUe, 
printer,  aeeordinK  to  the  laytX  proclamation  for  tliat  por- 
poae,  when  he  waa  fbond  KuU^,  fined  one  sbUllng,  and 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  monttia  In  Wood-street 
compter. 

t  On  the  lirlh  of  April,  1770.  the  committee  of  the  bill 
of  rights,  having  settled  all  the  debts  of  Hi.  wnkea,  he 
was  relieved  from  conjlnement  on  giving  a  bond  for  his 
good  behavtonr  during  seven  yeanj  and  he  was  after- 
wards admitted  to  the  ofllce  of  aldennui  for  the  ward  of 
Farrlngdon-withoat,  to  which  be  luM  been  previonaly 
elected.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  a  very  general 
Ulnmtnatlon,  not  only  in  London,  bat  ttrongbont  flie 
kingdom.  Daring  Us  popolarity  every  wan  bore  his 
name,  and  every  window  his  portrait.  In  china.  In 
bronze,  or  in  marble,  he  stood  upon  the  diimney-pieces 
ofbalfthehooseBof  ttiemetropoUs;  he  swung  upon  die 
sign-posts  of  every  village,  of  every  great  nad  thioogh- 
ont  the  conntry.  He  nsed  himself  to  tell,  with  great  ^e, 
of  a  monarchical  old  lady,  behind  wbom  he  acddently 
walked,  looking  np,  and  murmuring  within  his  heating, 
in  mndi  spleen,  **  He  swings  every  where  but  where  he 
ought."     Wilkes  passed,  sisd,  turning  round,  politely 


diiected  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the  prew ,  in 
pnblidiing  the  parliamentary  debates.  Jealous 
of  their  privileges,  and  resolved  to  maintain 
them,  the  commons  bouse  of  murliament  ordered 
the  lord  mavoi  (member  for  Honiton,)  together 
with  the  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  forthwith 
to  attend  that  house,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
man Oliver  in  their  places  as  members  of  the 
same,  to  abide  the  consequences  of  having  with- 
stood the  execntion  of  their  warrants ;  and  alder- 
man Oliver  was  voted  into  the  custody  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  tower  on  the  2dth  of  March ; 
and  on  the  27th,  the  lord  mayor  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  same  place.*  The  parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  23d  of  July ;  when  the  lord 
mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  being  released  of 
course,  were  carried  from  the  tower  to  the  mansion 
house  with  every  possible  mark  of  the  approbation 
of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  again  rewarded  by 
the  corporadon.f  The  liberty  of  printina  the 
parliamentary  debates,  though  not  formally  ac- 
knowledged,haa, through  this  important  struggle, 
been  virtually  secured  to  us ;  for  parliament,  find- 
ing its  own  impotency  in  this  business,  abandoned 
the  whole  question  entirely,  and  its  benefits  have 
since  then  been  experienced  by  the  government 
itself,  in  the  vast  revenue  which  the  newspaper 
press  yields  to  the  state ;  and  also  in  supportmg 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  thoseofastUI  larger 
portion  of  the  human  race.  The  advantages  of 
the  periodical  press,  says  an  elegant  writer  of 
the  present  day4  are  in  the  vast  accumulation  of 
facts  which  it  brings  together — in  the  searching 
and  universal  light  of  publicity  which  it  sheds 
upon  laws,  discoveries  in  knowledge,  and  advan- 
ces in  civilization.  Is  one  fact  valuable  to  man- 
kind discovered  by  some  scholar  in  the  farthest 
end  of  the  earth  ?  Ten  to  one  but  you  will  see 
it  first  announced  in  a  paragraph  of  Uie  news- 
paper. Is  there  any  abuse  in  the  laws  P — ^it  is 
the  newspaper  press  that  drags  it  to  day.  Is 
there  any  invention  that  will  au^ent  our  com- 
fort, or  snaipen  our  industry? — ^it  is  in  the  news- 
paper that  It  becomes  fainOiar  to  us  all.  The 
newspaper  is  the  chronicle  of  civilization,  the 
common  reservoir  into  which  every  stream  pours 
its  waters,  and  at  which  every  man  may  come 
and  drink.  It  is  the  newspaper  which  gives  to 
libei^  its  practical  life,  its  constant  observation, 


•  This  commitment  gave  birth  to  the  fidlcwing  ion  not 
by  Wilkes.  Crosby  was  then  confined  to  his  bed.  A 
Frenchman  asked  Wilkes  what  was  the  reason  of  the 
examination  being  heaid  in  the  lord  mayor's  bed  chamber : 
the  alderman  replied,  "his  lordsh^  only  followed  the 
nvoch  fashion ;  be  is  holding  a  btd  qfjuiiiet  to  armul  the 
authority  of  parliament." 

t  A  silver  enp  of  the  value  of  ^soo,  with  the  city  aims 
engraved  thereon,  was  presented  to  Brass  Crosby,  the 
mayor  i  and  to  aldermen  Wilkes  and  raiver,  one  each,  of 
the  value  of  jtflOO,  as  marks  of  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  their  npilgbt  conduct  in  the  aflUr  of  the 
printers.  His  lordship  also  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  and  of  the  mer- 
dmnta  of  Dublin.  Addresses  were  also  tnnsmltted  to  him 
from  several  of  the  civic  wards ;  from  the  counties  ot 
Caermaithen,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan;  from  the  towns 
of  Newcastle,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  from  Honiton, 
which  place  he  represented  In  parliament. 

t  Edward  George  Eail  Lytton  Bolwer,  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  dty  of  Unooln,  and  author  of  several 
e^biated  nov^. 
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its  perpetual  vigilance,  its  unielaxing  actiTity. 
The  newspaper  is  a  daily  and  a  sleepless  watch- 
man, that  reports  ereiy  danger  which  menaces 
the  institutions  of  oar  country,  and  its  interests 
at  home  or  abroad.*    The  newspaper  informs 


•  The  followlDK  obsemtloiu  upon  newqi^ien  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  notice : — 

A  fwmpaper  is  the  history  of  the  world  fiir  one  day.  It 
la  the  history  of  that  world  in  which  we  now  live,  and  with 
It  we  are  consequently  more  concerned  than  with  those 
wUch  have  passed  away,  and  exist  only  in  remembrance ; 
Umarii  to  dieck  as  in  onr  too  fbnd  lore  of  it,  we  may 
oonaUer,  that  the  present  likewise  will  soon  be  passed, 
and  take  its  place  in  the  repositories  of  the  dead. — Home, 

Newspapers  are  a  more  impcvtant  Instmment  than  is 
generally  imasined.  Theyareapait  of  the  reading  of  all) 
they  an  the  whole  of  the  reading  of  the  far  greater  nnm- 
ber, — Simnmd  Burke. 

In  barbers'  shops  andpobllo-honses  a  fUlow  will  get  up 
and  spell  out  a  pangiapb,  which  he  oommnnlcates  as 
acme  dlscorery.  Anottier  follows  with  *<•  selection.  So 
the  entire  Joomal  transpires  at  lensth  by  piecemeal. 
Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity,  'so  one  ever  lays  one 
down  without  a  feeling  of  dlaw>ointment. — C.  Lamb. 

Reased  with  euHi  part,  andgnered  to  And  an  end. — Bee. 
6«ar:ge  CroMe. 

The  newspapers  ibraish  by  tax  the  best  Tehides  for 
disseminating  important  tmths  and  usefU  information. 
Other  worlu  are  repnlsire  to  ignorant  men  j  therefore  they 
are  closed  books  to  those  who  stand  most  In  need  of  being 
Inatmcted.  Books,  how  cheap  soerer,  and  however  po- 
pularly written,  are  not  likely  to  be  read  by  the  uninform- 
ed. To  buy,  or  to  get,  and  to  begin  reading  a  volume, 
indicates  a  certain  progress  in  improvement  to  have  been 
already  made.  But  all  men  will  read  the  newai  and  even 
peasants,  fsrm  serrantt,  country  day  labomers,  will  look 
■t,  nay  pon  over,  the  paper  that  duonldes  the  occnrren- 
«et  of  tne  nelgbbomring  market  town.  Here  then  is  a 
cbannd  tluroDgh  which,  along  with  political  Intelligence, 
and  ttie  occmrenoes  of  the  day,  the  Mends  of  human  im- 
pcovement,  the  Jodldona  promoters  of  general  education, 
may  dillbae  the  best  Infismatitm,  and  may  easily  allure  all 
dasses,  even  the  humblest,  into  the  paths  of  general 
knowledge.— J^dbiiinyA  Jiniev. 

A  newspaper,  by  giving  line  nponUne,  and  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,  carries  knowledge 
Into  every  comer,  that  particnlar  spedes  of  information 
which  is  required  for  Uie  senrlee  of  the  day.  So  that  if 
we  coold  cnmmaiwl  but  a  bee  drculation  of  newspapers. 
If  we  could  have  the  tags  which  make  tbe  paper  untaxed, 
and  get  the  paper  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  mannfisctarer 
withoatthewtttierlngmark  of  the  ezdseman— if  we  could 
get  the  newspapers  without  the  red  marks  on  Its  comer, 
and  could  also  drculate  our  advertisements,  by  which  (he 
series  acknowledge  might  be  communicated  to  those  who 
read  them,  without  being  so  grievously  burthened  by  tax- 
ation, it  is  quite  impossible  that  in  this  place  and  the  ad- 
joining ooonties,  those  outrages  which  have  been  com- 
mitted, ahoold  have  oocnixed. — Dr.  Birkbeck. 

The  newsp^MT  is  the  Itunillar  bond  that  binds  together 
man  and  man-^io  mattex  what  may  be  ae  distance  or  cli- 
mate, 01  the  dUArence  of  race.  Here  it  is  that  we  have 
learned  to  sympathize  with  Uie  alave-^iow  to  battle  for 
Us  rights— how  to  wrest  the  scoorge  firom  his  taskmaster. 
Over  land  and  over  sea,  the  voice  of  outraged  hmnanlty 
has  reached  the  great  heart  of  England,  and  raised  np  a 
host  of  freemen  as  the  liberators  of  the  enslaved  and  tor- 
tared  negro !  Yes ;  It  is  in  the  humble  snd  fiumillar  news- 
paper, that  dvHization  has  united  many  of  the  best  re- 
ionroes  that  enlighten,  soften,  guide,  and  warm  mankind. 
It  is  a  law-book  for  the  indolent,  a  sermon  for  the  tfaonght- 
lese,  a  library  for  the  poor)  It  may  stimulate  the  most 
indlflhrent — it  may  instruct  the  most  profoond.  Such  are 
the  real  advantages,  the  substantial  utility,  of  the  news- 
psper  press.  These,  in  spite  of  all  its  abuses,  have  made 
It  the  boast  of  liberty,  the  (fory  of  dvlllxatlon.— Bujwer. 

Theperiodical  press  of  Great  Britain  is  lastly  the  boast 
Of  Xnnislunen,  and  the  envy  and  admiration  of  foreigners. 
It  is  toe  moet  powerfdl  moral  machine  in  tike  world,  and 
cxeidses  a  greater  influence  over  tile  mannen  and  opinions 
of  dvUized  society  than  the  united  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
the  senate,  and  the  pnlpit.  Tlie  press  has  undoubtedly 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  Indestructibility ;  but  it  is,  never- 
tfadess,  difficult  to  determine  liow  ardoous  and  protracted 
may  be  the  contest  which  it  has  yet  to  wage  with  the 
pnndioed  and  despotic  rulers  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
before  Its  powers  or  Its  liberty  be  recognized.— inmAv 
Into  M«  State  of  PvlMe  Joumalt,  London,  ISM. 


legislation  of  public  (minion,  and  it  infonns  the 
people  of  the  acts  of  I^islation ;  thus  keefnog 
up  that  constant  sympathy,  that  gtwd  Dndet- 
standing  between  people  and  legialatoiB,  ithid 
conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  pn- 
Tents  the  stem  necessity  for  revoluticm. 

1771,  Sevt.  8.  Died,  John  Peble,  a  consi- 
derable booKseller,  in  Ptitemo8ter-n>w,  lioadon. 

1771.  Sept.  30.  Died,  Jobs  Hughs,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  printers  of  this  century;  aad 
who,  by  talent,  diligence,  and  probity,  raised  hin- 
self  from  a  comparative  humble  nude  to  affluence 
and  honour.  He  was  bom  at  Thame,  Oxford- 
shire, in  1703.  His  father  was  a  dissenting 
clergyman.  He  received  a  liberal  edncatioa  at 
Eton  college,  and  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship to  a  stationer  and  printer  in  London.  He 
first  entered  into  business  about  the  year  1730,  ia 
Holbom,  near  the  Green  Gate,  and  removed 
from  thence  to  a  house  in  Whetstone  Fkik,  near 
Great  Turnstile,  facing  the  east  side  of  Ljnooln's- 
inn  Fields,  and  ranked  for  many  years  very  high 
in  his  profession.  From  his  press  issued  afancst 
the  whole  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  publi- 
cations of  the  Dodsley's.  In  1740,  Mr.  Hn^ 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  having  printed,  Cmuidentums  <m  Ae 
Embargo  on  Provitioni  of  Viettial.  The  nsnl 
proceedings  took  place — he  was  ordered  to  the 
oar  of  the  honourable  house — deduvd  guihy 
of  "  a  breach  of  privilege"— committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  se^eant  at  arms — leprinuuided 
on  his  knees — and  discharged. 

About  the  year  1763,  he  obtained,  through  tk 
interest  of  lord  North,  who  had  been  his  school- 
fellow at  Eton,  the  appointment  as  printer  of  the 
parliamentary  papers  and  journals  of  the  boose 
of  commons;  by  nim  was  thus  laid  the  foonda- 
tion  of  a  business  since  brought  to  a  biA^  degree 
of  prosperity.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the 
house  before  mentioned,  near  Great  Turnstile; 
the  office  extending  backwards  in  the  rear  of  ihe 
houses  in  Tumstile,  and  forming  one  side  (tf 
Tichbome-court.  He  married  a  Miss  Dampia, 
whose  brother,  Dr.  Dampier,  was  succesaveiT 
dean  of  Durham,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
bishop  of  Ely.  His  hall-brother  was  the  late 
sir  Henry  Dampier,  knight,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer ;  who  was  esteemed  an  admirable 
scholar,  and  stood,  perhaps,  unrivalled  as  u 
ecclesiastical  lawyer.  After  a  life  of  singular  in- 
dustry, integri^,  and  benevolence,  Mr.  Hughs 
died  at  the  age  of  axty-eigbt ;  leaving  a  wi£m 
with  manners  as  placid  as  his  own,  who  survived 
him  many  years ;  and  an  only  son,  who,  aita 
following  the  laudable  example  which  hiid  bees 
set  him,  retired  from  the  &tigues  of  boaness. 

1771.  Nov.  1.  John  Eyre,  esq.  suppoMd  t» 
be  worth  30,000,  but  of  an  avaricious  di^wsitiaii, 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  a  few 
quires  of  paper.  He  died  on  his  passage  oat, 
and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  found  on  his  person 
two  thousand  one  hundred  guineas  sewed  ia  the 
lining  of  his  coat  and  breeches,  and  which  snm 
he  deposited  in  the  bank  upon  his  retam. — 
Querjf.    To  whom  did  this  money  belong  ? 
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1771,  iVov.  8.  Died,  Joan  Wobrall,  a  very 
voTthy,  industrious,  and  intelligent  bookseller  in 
Sell-yard,  Temtile-bar,  London.  His  profession 
vas  originally  tW  of  a  bookbinder;  but,  hariog 
>een  encouraged  to  open  a  shop  as  a  bookseller, 
le  took  a  house  in  Bell-yard,  which  had  formerly 
>een  the  Bell  inn.  In  1731,  he  compiled  and 
>ttblished  a  very  useful  work,  entitled,  Bihliotheca 
Legwm  AngKtt,  of  which  he  printed  several  edi- 
ions,  in  173S,  1738,  1740,  and  the  last  in  1768. 
9e  also  published  another  little  piece,  entitled, 
3ibliotheea  Topographiea  Anglieana,  1736.  In 
1749,  be  published,  in  three  volumes  folio,  the 
'aluable  work  which  bears  the  name  of  Edward 
Wood''!  Compete  Body  of  Comeeytmcing.  By  the 
incouragement  Mr.  Wonall  received,  he  was 
loon  enabled  to  gratify  his  own  honourable  feel- 
ngs  by  an  act  of  strict  justice.  In  the  outset  of 
ife,  having  been  unsuccessful,  he  was  under  the 
lecessity  of  making  a  composition  with  his  cre- 
iitors ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  sent  for 
hem  all,  and  fully  paid  them  the  deficiency.  To 
IB  only  brother,  Thomas  Womdl,  who  had  been 
I  bookseller  at  Temple-bar,  but  unfortunatelv 
ahoored  under  a  mental  derang^ement,  whicn 
^rminated  his  life  Sept.  17, 1767,  John  Worrall 
was  particularly  kind.  He  was  a  very  active 
nan ;  and  in  ealy  life  walked  frequently  to  Read- 
ing, (the  place  of  his  nativity)  on  a  Saturday,  and 
t>ack  agau  early  on  Monday.  Mr.  Worrall  had 
}een  for  several  years  a  widower  after  having  lost 
sight  children,  seven  of  them  in  infancy.  He 
lied  at  an  advanced  age,  sustaining  to  die  last 
he  character  of  benevolence  and  integrity,* 
vhich  he  had  borne  through  a  long  life.  He 
eft  many  handsome  legacies  to  numerous  rela- 
ions.  Some  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Worrall 
rave  up  the  fatigues  of  business  to  his  partner 
)tt.  B.  Tovey  ;  who,  in  1775,  resigned  the  trade 
o  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Edward  Brooke ;  who 
mrvived  till  Jan.  1806.  In  1783,  Mr.  Brooke, 
18  successor  to  J.  Worrall  and  B.  Tovey,  pub- 
ished  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Bih- 
iotheca  Legwn. 

1771.  Encyclopadia  BritanrUea.  The  plan, 
ind  all  the  principal  articles  (of  this  now  impor- 
ant  work)  were  devised  and  written  or  compiled 
)y  William  Smellie,f  which  began  to  appear  in 
lumbers  at  Edinburgh,  in  this  year,  and  was 
Knnpleted  in  three  volumes  4to.    For  editing 

*  The  Arte  RMttorite,  f&r  iht  yae  of  M  mehe  of  tare 
■htdiova  of  Bloquence,  teiteforthe  in  EngHake,  bji  Thomaa 
Wilaon,  1553.  A%inowiUTBlxe  Meite  forthe againef  vUh  a 
Prologue  to  tlie  reader.  Anno  Domini,  ISOT.  Impiintedat 
liOndoD,  by  Jbon  Kingston.  This  cnrloni  ilack  letter 
nonet  is  mentioned  iirlndpaUr  for  the  aake  of  introdadns 
he  folloving  voy  honourable  note,  written  at  the  back  ci 
he  tttle-page :— "  Memonndnm,  the  18th  of  Aogust,  1740. 
:  bonght  a  small  parcel  at  books  of  the  execators  of  Mr. 
Itepbcns,  in  Wteh-stteet,  for  three  pounds  fifteen  sbil- 
Ings ;  and  in  this,  being  one  ctf  the  said  books,  I  found  a 
lank  note,  dated  the  IMh  August,  17n.  for  twenty.flre 
)Ounds,  which  I  returned  to  the  execntois ;  for  which  ther 
^ve  me  five  guineas  as  a  reward,  also  fire  shillings  for  a 
lottle  of  wine  attending  to  reoelTe  it. 

"J.  WOKRALL." 

t  William  SmeUle  served  an  appientieeship  totbe  print. 
ng  bnsin»ss  in  Sdinburgh,  in  which  he  became  eminent ; 
rat  is  better  known  to  Uie  learned  world  by  the  many  ex- 
:ellent  woks  of  widch  he  was  the  anthor.— See  1799  poet. 


and  superintending  the  work  Mr.  Smellie  received 
only  the  snm  of  £200,  from  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
Andrew  Bell,  engraver,  and  Colin  Macfarquhar, 
printer.  Of  the  original  edition,  the  entire  work 
of  Smellie,  it  is  not  exactly  known  how  many 
copies  were  thrown  off.  The  second  edition, 
which  began  in  1776,  under  the  editorship  of 
James  Tytler,*  consisted  of  fifteen  htmdred 
copies,  and  extended  to  ten  volumes  4to.  A 
third  edition,  in  eighteen  volumes,  4to.  was  com- 
menced in  1789,  and  extended  to  ten  thousand 
copies.f  By  this  edition  the  proprietors  are  said 
to  haved  netted  je42,000  of  clear  profit,  besides 
being  paid  for  dieir  respective  work  as  trades- 
men— the  one  as  printer,  and  the  other  as.eugra- 
ver.  The  fourth  edition  extended  to  twenty  4to. 
volumes,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  eopiea. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  editions,  only  parts  of^the 
work  were  printed  anew  ;  and  to  these  a  supple- 
ment in  six  volumes  was  added  by  Archibald 
Constable,  after  the  property  of  the  work  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  A  seventh  edition,  under 
the  editorship  of  profesosr  Macvey  Napier,  is 
now  (1838)  in  the  course  of  publication. 

1771,  ilforcA  23.  PracotCt  Manchetter  Jour- 
no/,  No.  l,price  twopence,  printed  and  published 
every  Saturday,  by  John  Frescott,  in  Old  Mil- 
gate,  near  tiie  cross. 

1772.  AprU.  M.  Pionoeelu,  a  Neapolitan 
gentleman,  was  beheaded  at  Rome  for  his  sati- 
rical writings  against  the  holy  see. 

1772.  Ettayi  on  the  nuut  important  lubjectt  of 
Natural  and  HeveaUd  Religion.  This  work  was 
composed  and  written  by  that  sing^ar  genius, 
James  Tytler,  while  confined  within  the  precincts 
of  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood.  He  had  a  press  of 
his  own,  from  which  he  threw  off  various  pro- 
ductions, generally  without  the  intermediate  use 
of  manuscript.  In  a  small  mean  room,  amidst 
the  squalling  and  squalor  of  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, he  stood  at  a  printer's  case,  composing 
pages  of  types,  either  altogether  from  his  own 
ideas,  or  perhaps  with  a  volume  before  him,  the 
language  of  which  he  was  condensing  by  a  men- 
tal process  little  less  difficult.  He  is  said  to  have. 


*  James  Tytler  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
extensive  learning  j  but  whose  We  is  a  mehmcholy  in- 
stance of  talents  misapplied.  A  large  portion  of  fliat 
additional  matter  by  which  tlie  Bnegelopitdia  Britmu^ca 
was  extended  ftom  three  to  ten  vadnmes,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Tytler.  The  payment  of  this  labour  Is  said  to  have 
been  very  small,  insomuch  that  the  poor  author  could  not 
sniqxirt  his  family  in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  a  common 
Ubonrer.  At  one  time,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
he  lived  at  the  village  of  Dnddingston,  in  the  house  of  a 
washerwoman,  whose  tub  inverted  formed  the  only  desk 
he  could  command ;  and  one  of  his  ehildien  was  Crequeotly 
despatched  with  a  parcel  of  copy,  upon  the  proceeds  at 
which  depended  the  next  meal  of  the  temlly.  Itiseurioaa 
to  reflect  that  the  proceeds  of  the  work,  which  included  so 
much  of  this  poor  man's  labours,  were,  in  the  next  ensning 
edition,  no  less  than  j0«3,OOO.  A  man  who  has  so  little 
sense  of  natural  dignity  as  to  besot  his  senses  by  liquor, 
and  who  can  so  readily  make  his  tntelleet  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  those  irtio  wish  to  onploy  Its  powers,  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  otherwise  than  poor ;  while  his  very 
poverty  tends,  by  inducing  dependence,  to  prevent  him 
flnom  gaining  the  proper  reward  for  his  labour. — See  a 
Biographicai.  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Jama  Tptler.  Edin- 
burgh :  printed  by  and  for  Denovan,  Lawnmarket,  I80S. 

t  To  the  turn  edition  Tytler  contributed  the  article  on 
elecMclty,  which  is  allowed  to  be  excellent. 
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in  this  manner,  fUriy  commenced  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  coloasal  work,  the  UmvenalHiitory: 
it  was  only  carried,  however,  through  a  single 
volume.  To  increase  the  surprise  which  all 
must  feel  remrding  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  his  press  was  one  of  his  own 
manubcture,  describea  by  his  bionapher,  as 
being  "wrought  in  the  direction  of  a  smith's 
bellows;"  and  probably,  therefore,  not  unlike 
that  subsequenuy  brou^t  into  use  by  the  in- 
genious John  Ruthven.  This  machine,  nowever, 
IS  allowed  to  hare  been  "but an  indifferent  one :" 
and  thus  it  was  with  almost  every  thing  in  which 
Tytler  was  concerned.  Every  thing  was  wonder^ 
fiu,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  produced ;  but  yet  nothing  was  in  itself 
veiy  good.  During  his  residence  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, Tytler  commenced  a  small  periodical  work, 
entitled  the  WeMy  MevieWy  which  was  soon  dis- 
continued. 

1772.  June.  Diti,  John  James,  of  Bartho- 
lomew Close,  London,  the  last  of  the  old  race 
cS  letter-founders.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  year  1736.  His  foundry  conasted  of  the 
united  foundries  of 

Rolij,  the  German : 

Mr.  Grover,  the  father  :* 

Mr.  Thomas  Grover,  the  son :  amongwhose 
stock  were  the  materials  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde : 

Mr.  Moxon: 

Mr.  Robert  Andrews,  whose  foundry  included 
Mr.Mozon's: 

Mr.  Silvester  Andrews,  his  sonrt* 

Mr.  Head  :t 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  4 

Mr.  Jacob  Hive : 

*  John  Qcorer,  aod  Tliamts  Orovcr,  hii  aon,  both  whom 
Ames,  who  la  exceedingly  incorrect  throiwhoat  hi«  work, 
call*  (Borer,  llielr  foundlnc-hoiue  wu  In  Angel-elley, 
io  AMerigste  itreet.  Their  loandrr  ii  puticaluizeil  br 
Mr.  Motes,  in  p.  4S.  "  Mr.  Grorer's  fopndrr  became,  at 
Ua  deceaae,  U>e  Joint  property  of  his  danghtera,  and  was 
appnlaed  and  valued,  in  1718,  br  Mr.  Jamea  and  Mr. 
Oaion.  Mr.  Caalon  contracted  for  the  pnrchaae  of  it; 
but  Uie  daniftten,  thinking  the  fmindrv  ondemlaed,  re- 
Aiaed  to  join  in  the  aale  i  ao  it  remained  locked  op  in  the 
hooae  of  Mr.  Nntt  (who  nad  married  one  of  the  dangfatera) 
for  thirty  yeara ;  Mr.  Natt,  In  the  mean  time,  casting  from 
the  matiieea  for  the  uae  of  hla  own  prlntlng-hoaie.  At 
laogtii,  all  the  daogfatera  of  Mr.  Grover  belnff  dead,  tiiv 
iiw)ueil)i  oentrad  in  Mr.  Nntt,  of  whom  it  waa  pmichaaed 
hj  Ifr.  John  Jamea,  in  1758." 

t  Mr.  R.  Andrews  lived  in  Charteihonac-atreet,  and  he 
waa  llvlDg  in  the  year  \JU.  Silreater  Andrewa,  his  aon, 
founded  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Jamea  purchased  both  fheae 
Ibnndrlealn  1733.  The foUowingepitaph (written  atOxford) 
waa  no  doubt  intended  for  SilTCSter  Andiewa : — 

Underneath  this  stone  Ilea  honest  Syl, 
Who  died,  though  much  against  his  will ) 
Tet,  In  his  fame  he  will  survive,^ 
Learning  shall  keep  his  name  alivei 
For  he  the  parent  was  at  letters, — 
Be  founded,  to  confound  his  bettsrs; 
Thongh  what  thoae  letters  should  ciaitain 
Did  never  once  disturb  his  brain. 
Since,  therefore,  reader,  he  la  gone. 
Fray  let  him  not  he  tiod  upon. 

t  Mr.  Head's  foundry  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's«loae. 
Vhoae  the  foundry  waa  originally  cannot  be  ascertained. 

i  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  Journeyman  to  Mr.  Grover, 
and  succeeded  to  the  ibundry  of  Mr.  Head.  He  removed 
In  Jewin.street,  and  then  lived  in  Crlpplegate,  and  aiter- 
wardsln  Paul's-alley,  between  Aldengate  and  Redczoes- 
atieet.  HisfoundrrwaspurchasedbyMt.  Caalon  and  Mr. 
John  James,  and  divided  between  fhem. 


and  of  a  considerable  coOectlon  besides,  of  vta 
former  owners  we  can  sav  nothing :  the  stoetd 
many  artists,  and  the  labour  of  many  ;^eaa:  1 
multifarious  collection,  and  such  as  nerer  befa 
was,  nor  hardly  ever  will  again  be,  in  tbe  pot 
session  of  a  single  person.  At  Mr.  James's  deai 
Rowe  Mores  purchased  all  the  curions  paitsd 
that  immense  collection  of  punches,  matrices 
and  types,  which  had  been  accumulatiiig  ftn 
the  days  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  to  those  of  Mi 
James.  From  these  a  large  fond  of  entotxi 
ment  would  probably  have  been  giTtn  vah 
curious,  if  the  life  of  Mr.  Motes  hi^  been  p 
longed.  His  intentions  may  be  judged  of  4s 
his  valuable  Diitertation  on  T\fpogrtfliid 
Founders  and  Founderia  ;  and  as  no  moie  &■ 
eighty  copies  of  that  pamphlet  were  piisteii,  i 
will  always  be  a  tvpwrapbical  curiositT.  H;. 
John  Nichols  bought  ue  whole  impression  it  ik 
sale  of  Mr.  Mores'  curiosities  in  1778 ;  and,  sfo 
subj  oining  a  small  appendix,  gave  it  to  the  poblk 

1772.  The  exact  time  when  the  art  of  h». 
Raphy  was  introduced  into  Madras,  or  Foitk 
George,  the  princi.pal  settlement  of  the  £D{<!i 
East-India  company,  cannot  be  ascertained,  t« 
some  Almanacii  or  CaUndan,  so  esrir  >s  iti 
year  were  executed  there.  In  1777  a  tilmiix 
version  of  the  Nan  Tatament  was  piiiied  t 
Madras.  In  1819  the  English  chuicli  misia- 
ary  society  sent  out  a  press,  which  hssbeei* 
ployed  on  the  revised  Talmul  veisjon  of  ik 
holy  scriptures. 

1772,  Jan.  21.  7%e  Scoteknuai.  TtistA 
commenced  immediately  on  the  decease  olit 
Whitperer,  and  took  the  same  side  in  polii^ 
publiaied  every  Friday. 

1772.  2^  Freeholder.  This  coDectiaB  rf 
political  essays  was  published  in  Ireland  duff; 
this  year.  It  is  the  production  of  Hugh  Boyd,  es; 

1772.  Nottingham  CkronieU.  Thisp^e" 
commenced  by  George  Burbage,  and  camvi 
until  the  year  1775,  when  Mr.  Cresswell,  pn^ 
etor  of  die  Journal,  and  Mr.  Burbage,  comply 
mised  their  political  opposition,  and  beooej^ 
proprietors  of  the  Journal.  "At  the  death  of  Jb 
Cresswell,*  in  1786,  the  Journal  became  Ik 
sole  property  of  Mr.  Burbage,  and  at  his  daa 
in  1807,  of  George  Stretton,  who  had  sertedte 
apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Burba^  «ndslsoB«ii>» 
his  dauditer.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  SoeOW  « 
1833,  the  Journal  became  the  property  of  im 
HicklinandCo.  and  is  edited  by  that  gentle!* 
with  considerable  literary  abili^ 

1772.  Dec.  18.  7^  York  Ckrotidt,  Ml- 
printed  and  published  by  William  BlanckA 

1773,  March.  Mr.  Abercorn,  a  Gh^ 
printer,  who  had  been  in  business  in  hm^ 
but  failed,  then  removed  to  Aliens,  in  Dcew*. 
where  he  commenced  printing,  sod  lifS"  * 
newspaper  upon  the  En^ish  plan.  Hivitg  l^ 
published  a  phiin  relation  of  the  Copen«lf 
revolution,  as  he  found  it  in  the'  Ea^  ■>"*' 

•  Samuel  Creaawellwas  many  years  a  r'lsl^''''^ 
adkr  at  Notttnaham,  where  ha  waa  •!»  ■0*°'  ' 
Mary*a  pariah,  ^e  died  Aug.  ss.  ITSS. 
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Mtpers,  the  very  next  day  he  was  served  with  a 
vanrant,  his  whole  property  seized,  and  his  per- 
on  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  high 
xeason. 

1773.  In  this  year  the  whole  Bible,  with  the 
Apocrypha,  was  printed  in  the  Manlm  language, 
n  folio,  under  the  patronage  of  bishop  Hildies- 
ey,*  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  promot- 
ng  Christian  Knowledge;  and  in  1776,  the. 
ociety  published  another  edition  of  the  Neio 
Testament.  This  important  translation  was  made 
>rincipally  by  the  rev.  Philip  Moore,t  and  the 
"ev.  John  Kelly 4:  though  different  portions  of  the 
nble  were  distribute  for  translation  among 
inch  of  the  insular  clergy  as  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  language. 

1773,  Aug.  22.  Died,  Geoboe,  lord  Lyt- 
rLETON,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  of  very 
p«at  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  of  an  elegant 
taste  in  poetry  and  polite  literature.  He  was 
jie  author  of  several  poems  of  merit,  and  some 
;>rose  works ;  but  his  last  literary  production  was 
the  History  of  Henry  II.  1764,  4to.  elaborated 
by  the  researches  and  deliberations  of  twenty 
rears,  and  published  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 
The  story  of  this  publication  is  remarkable.  The 
whole  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great  part 
of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or  five 
times.§  The  booksellers  paid  for  the  first  im- 
pression ;  but  the  charges  and  repeated  opera- 
tions of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy,  cost  him  at 
least  JCIOOO.  He  began  to  print  the  work  in 
1755.  Three  volumes  appeared  in  1764,  a 
second  edition  of  them  in  1767,  a  third  edition 
in  1768,  and  the  conclusion  in  1771-2.  An- 
drew Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  or 
with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  the  noble  author, 
as  he  had  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  master 
of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets 
credulity,  he  was  employed,  at  what  price  is  not 
known,  to  point  the  pages  of  Henry  the  Second. 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  and  printed,  and 
sent  into  the  world.  His  lordship  took  money 
for  his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  nad  paid  the 
pointer,  he  probably  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he 

*  When  Bishop  Rlldealer  recelTed  the  lut  part  of  the 
tranalatloii,  which  had  heen  so  long  the  object  of  his 
desires,  uid  which  occnrred  on  Sstnrdar,  November 
SStta,  1772,  a  few  days  before  his  deatli,  he  snng  the 
"  Nunc  Domini  dimlttis,"  or  "  Song  of  Simeon,"  iu  the 
presence  of  liis  congratulating  temlly,  as  expressive  of  his 
giatefta  teellngs.— Chalmers'  Sen.  Biog.  Dict.iv^  p.471>. 
Mark  HUdealer  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Mark  HUdesler. 
rector  of  Houghton  and  Wltton,  in  Huntlngdonshln,  who 
was  bom  at  Marston,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  IfgS,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  BisflrstliTingin  the  church  was 
the  vicarage  of  Hltchin,  and  succeeded  bishop  Wilson,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.    He  died  Dec.  7,  1771. 

t  The  rev.  Philip  Moore,  was  bom  in  1701.  In  the 
earjler  part  of  his  life  he  was  chaplain  to  bishop  Wilson. 
His  character  appears  to  have  been  excellent,  at  once 
exemplary  and  amlaUe ;  and  his  death,  which  happened 
Jan.  ai,  1783,  was  very  generally  and  deeply  regretted. 

t  John  Kdly,  I>L.D.,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 176O,  at  Douglas, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
Re  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ardleigh,  near  Colchester, 
which,  on  being  preaented  to  the  rectory  of  Copford,  In  the 
same  ndghbonihood,  he  realgned.    He  died  Nov.  13,  isog. 

i  The  work  was  printed  by  William  Bowyer,  of  White 
Frian,  and  published  by  Mr.  Sandby. 


was  very  liberal  to  the'  indigent  When  time 
brought  the  history  to  a  third  edition,  Reid  was 
either  dead  or  discarded ;  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  typography  and  punctuation  was  com- 
mitted to  a  man  originally  a  combrmaker,  but 
then  known  by  the  style  of  Dr.  Sanders*  [a 
Scotch  LL.D.]  Something  uncommon  was 
probably  expected,  and  something  uncommon 
was  at  last  done ;  for  to  the  edition  of  Dr.  San- 
ders is  appended,  what  the  world  had  hardly 
seen  before,  a  list  of  errors  of  nineteen  pages. 

Lord  George  Lyttleton  was  the  eldest  son  of 
sir  Thomas  Lyti.  m,  hart.,  of  Hagley,  bom 
Jan.  17,  1709,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
church,  Oxford.  He  was  a  very  early  writer 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  In  politics  he  joined 
the  opposition  against  sir  Robert  Walpole:  in 
1755  was  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in 
1757  he  was  recompensed  with  a  peerage,  and 
rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

1773,  Nov.M.  Died,  Andrew B bice,  printer, 
at  Exeter,  aged  eighty-three  years,  who  will 
long  be  remembered  m  the  west  of  England, 
and  who  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  characters  that  ever  figured  in 
private  life.  There  is  a  kind  of  local  celebrity, 
which,  fiom  whatever  cause  it  may  spring, 
entitles  the  subject  of  it  to  the  diligent  researches 
of  the  curious.  Characters  that  have  been 
remarkable  for  an  eccentrici^  in  benevolence,  as 
well  as  for  an  innocent  and  entertaining  singu- 
larity of  manners,  are  undoubtedly  remembered 
with  regard,  within  at  least  a  narrow  circle  of 
fame.  Of  those  who  have  instructed,  or  even 
diverted  us,  when  living,  we  are  willing  to  per- 
petuate the  history,  and  tojpreserve  the  likeness; 
and,  although  we  cannot  place  them  foremost  on 
the  canvass  with  sages  and  heroes,  yet,  in  the 
back  ground,  we  may  still  have  apleasure  in 
recollecting  their  resemblance.  However  in- 
adequate we  have  been  to  the  task,  still  we  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  theii 
professional  brethren,  at  least,  some  whose 
names  and  local  celebrity  deserve  to  be  rescued 
firom  the  hand  of  oblivion ;  and  perhaps  none 
would  be  found  more  worthy  in  every  respect 
than  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  He  was 
bom  at  Exeter,  in  1690,  of  parents  that  were 
neither  low  nor  eminent,  and  who  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  designed  their  son  fora  dissenting 
minister.    With  this  view,  they  gave  him  a 


•  Robert  Sanders  (a  self-created  LL.D.}  was  a  diaracter 
of  great  notoriety  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  or  near  Breadal- 
bane,  about  17S7,  and  received  a  good  education,  and  with 
some  talents  and  a  prodigious  memory,  alter  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  comb-maker,  he  followed  the  profeeaion 
of  a  hackney  writer.  At  what  time  he  came  to  London  la 
uncertain.  He  executed  a  great  many  worka  for  the  book- 
sellers, as  LeUer  Writen,  Bittorimtf  Sngtaud,  in  folio 
and  quarto,  under  vaiions  names ;  bat  his  principal  work 
was  the  notes  he  wrote  for  the  bible,  which  were  pub- 
lished, 177s,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Southwell  (who 
it  ia  aaU  received  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  use  of  it), 
while  the  writer  of  the  notes  was  paid  the  poor  pittance  of 
twenty-flre  shillings  a  riieet;  such  was  the  dillference 
between  the  real  and  the  reputed  author.  Dr.  Saodeia 
died  March  S«,  17B3. 
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gmmmatical  education,  which  he  connderably 

impToved ;  1)at  their  circumstances  in  the  sequel 
being  too  narrow  to  enable  them  to  complete 
their  wishes,  he  was  obliged,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, to  think  of  some  other  avocation.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Bliss,  a  printer  of  Exeter,  wanting  a 
person  capable  of  correcting  the  press,  young 
Brice  was  proposed  to,  and  accepted  by  him,  as 
an  apprentice,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  How- 
ever, having  long  before  his  service  expired,  in- 
considerately contracted  marrii^,and  being  un- 
able to  support  a  &mily  of  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  in  order  to  cancel 
his  indentures;  and,  by  the  interest  of  his 
friends,  very  soon  procured  his  discharge.  Soon 
after,  in  1714,  he  commenced  business  for  him- 
self, but  with  fewer  materials  than  oan  easily  be 
imagined,  having  but  one  size  of  letter,  namely 
Great  Primer,  for  every  sort  of  business,  includ- 
ing a  newspaper.  To  supplv  this  deficiency,  he 
carved  in  wood  the  title  of  his  newspaper,  and, 
in  the  same  manner  obviated  every  difficulty 
that  could  arise  from  a  want  of  variety  in  his 
types.  In  this  manner  he  conducted  business 
for  several  years,  with  great  credit  to  himself. 
The  popular  opinion  of  him  now  was  such,  with 
tespect  both  to  the  benevolence  and  activity  of 
his  disposition,  that  he  was  solicited  by  the  debt- 
ors in  the  city  and  county  prisons  to  lay  before 
the  public  the  grievances  which  they  laboured 
under  from  the  severity  of  their  keepers.  This 
solicitation,  the  period  of  which  was  about 
the  year  1723,  brmgs  to  otu  recoll^tion  that 
memorable  era  in  1729,  which  will  be  ever  dear 
to  humanity,  when  the  house  of  commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  gaols  throughout  the  kmgdom.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  complaints  of  the  debtors  of 
Kxeter  were  without  foundation ;  and,  indeed, 
the  deplorable  scenes  discovered  bv  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  in  ue  Fleet  prison 
only,  are  by  bo  means  exaggerated  by  Thomson 
in  the  foDowing  pathetic  lines  in  his  Winter  : 

And  hoe  eu  I  forget  the  gen'roui  band, 

WbOk  toncb'd  with  taoman  woe,  ndreasiTe  seueh'd 

Into  the  hoircm  of  the  gloomy  jail  r 

ViqiHied,  and  anheard,  where  miCry  mama  j 

Where  atcknew  pinea  i  where  thlret  and  hun^  bum. 

And  poor  miafortune  raela  the  laah  of  vice. 

'While  in  the  land  of  liberty,  the  land 

Whoae  BT'ry  atreet  and  public  meeting  glow 

Witli  open  freedom,  little  tyianta  rag'd; 

Snatch'd  the  lean  monel  l^om  the  starring  moatb  i 

Ton  tram  cold  wlnfry  llmha  flie  tattet'd  weed; 

Bv'n  robb'd  them  of  the  laat  of  «omforta,  aleep ; 

The  free-bom  Briton  to  the  dungeon  (auiii*d, 

-Or,  aa  the  Inst  of  cruelty  pgrerall'jl. 

At  pleasure  maric'd  him  with  Inglorious  stripea; 

And  cnuh'd  out  lives,  by  secret  barb'ious  waya, 

That  for  their  country  would  have  toU'd  or  Ued. 

But  benevolence  is  sometimes  too  ardent  and 
impetuous  in  the  generosity  of  exertion^  while 
the  intrepid  villain,  the  veteran  in  guilt,  deeply 
intrenched  in  the  chicanery  of  law,  perceives  his 
numberless  resources,  and  with  all  the  certainty 
of  cool  and  collected  cunning,  prepares  the  legal 
ambuscades  for  the  unwary  champion  of  hu- 
manity. In  all  prohability,  this  observation  was 
within  the  experience  of  Mr.  Brice,  who,  having 


readily  complied  with  the  soliettation  of    ibr 
prisoners,  soon  found  himsdf  hanasaed   hy  a 
expensive  law-suit,  which  terminated  in  his  haw^ 
cast  in  damages  that  he  was  unable  to  discbargc 
To  avoid  the  consequences  tliat  might  be  nats- 
rally  expected  to  flow  from  this  severe  decisiao, 
Mr.  Brice,  for  seven  years,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  the  character  which  he  had 
been  so  ardently  defending,  and  of  sahmittii^ 
to  a  voluntary  confinement  in  his  own  honse. 
This  enabled  him  to  conduct  his  buainess  witk 
his  wonted  assiduity,  without  the  more  disagree- 
able alternative  of  a  prison  from  home.    But  his 
business  as  a  printer,  during  this  period,  did 
not  attract  his  entire  attention.    We  find  hin 
equally  active  and  prolific  as  an  author.  Amon^ 
other  pamphlets  he  published  a  Poem  on  Lihtrtg, 
a  subject,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  bea 
very  near  his  heart,  and  in  which,   as  migh 
naturally  be  expected,  there  were  many  severe 
sarcasms  against   his  late  piosecutoiB.      This 
poem  contams  some  very  good  lines;  bnt,  beii^ 
written  in  blank  verse,  in  a  quaint  stjrle  peeuliai 
to  himself,  in  general,  did  not  please.    Tlie 
profits  he  derived  from  the  publication  of  tfaii 
poem  were,  however,  sufficient  to  enable  him  o 
compound  with  the  keepers  of  the  priaons,  aid 
to  regain  his  liberty.     From  this  period,  hit 
bu^ess  greatiy  increased,  and  he  soon  afta 
published  a  collection  of  stories  and  poems  nDda- 
the  titie  of  the  AgreeahU  GaUiauu^y,  or  MatA- 
leu  Medley,  a  great  part  of  whi«^  were  the  eSio- 
sions  of  his  ovm  lively  imagination.    About  the 
year  1740,  he  set  up  a  printing  piess  at  Truro,  is 
Cornwall  (the  first  in  that  county)  at  the  sune 
time  continuing  his  business  at  £xeter.     But, 
his  press  in  Cornwall  not  answering  his  ^pecta- 
tion ,  he  removed  the  printing  materials  to  'KxiSb, 
and  confined  all  his  exertions  to  that  city.  Hoe 
he  was  ever  the  patron  of  the  stage ;  for,  in  1745. 
when  the  players  were  prosecuted  as  vagnnts, 
and  obliged  to  relinquiso  their  theatre,  whi^ 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  methodists,  sad 
converted  into  their  chapel,  Mr.   Brice  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  the  plaveis,  and  published  a 
poem,  entitled  The  PlayJunue  Church,  or  nem 
Acton  of  Devotion.    From  this  title  it  may  Ik 
easily  imagined  what  was  the  opinion  he  enter, 
tained  of  this  religious  sect ;  and  perhaps  nuuij 
good  people,  from  this  single  circumstance,  nav 
conceive  very  unfavourable  sentiments  of  him. 
The  mob,  in  fact,  were  so  spirited  up  by  the 
poetical  invective,  that  the  methodists  were  soob 
obliged  to  abandon  the  place  to  its  former  pos- 
sessors, whom  Mr.  Brice  now  protected,  by 
engaging  them  as  his  covenant-servants  to  per- 
form  gratis.     To  these  itinerant  gentrv,  the 
strutting  monarchs  of   an   hour,   Mr.  Slice's 
house  was  ever  open,  and  for  them  his  table 
plentifully  supplied;  nor  did  he  reCtain,  on  any 
emergency,  to  appear  in  any  humorous  charac- 
ter.   He  was  as  singular  in  his  speech,  as  re- 
markable in  his  manners  and  dress ;  which  is. 
duced  Mr.  King  to  exhibit  him  in  the  dtaracter 
of  lord  Ogleby,  which  Mr.  Garrick  introdnced 
in  the  C/aiuMtftne  Marriage.    His  popularity 
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rith  the  theatrical  gentlemen  contributed  to  per- 
etaate  his  necesshieg ;  yet  being  of  a  facetious 
jspositlon,  he  persevered  in  the  same  line  of 
onduct,  calling  nimself  Andttw  the  Merry,  not 
leny  Andrew.  Besides  the  playen,  his  nume- 
Dus  poor  lelatiotts  generally  soRounded  his 
»ble.  To  these  be  was  liberal  in  victoals,  but 
Iways  made  them  procura  their  own  liquor. 
le  was  frequently  embroiled  in  a  paper  war, 
nd  had  a  vein  of  satire  in  his  writings  that  was 
rnly  laughable.  It  was  remarkable  that  more 
vomen  were  brought  up  piinteis  in  his  house, 
ban  probably  in  tSi  England  before,  it  being  no 
incommon  sight  to  see  Uiree  or  four  in  his  office 
.t  a  time.  In  1746,  Mr.  Brice  began  his  Geo- 
raphieal  Dictionary,  in  folio,  and  completed  it 
a  1757,  as  far  as  it  now  appears.  From  hispro- 
losals,  it  seems,  that  he  intended  to  have  added 
'ery  copious  indexes  to  the  different  subjects; 
tut  they  never  appeared.  Among  his  other  pub- 
ications  was  his  Mob-aid,  which  met  with  very 
iew  admirers.  Indeed,  in  all  his  works,  his  style 
s  as  peculiar  as  his  manners,  and  diey  exhihit 
nany  new-coined  words,  whidi  in  Devonshire  are 
till  called  £ncunu.  Having  carried  on  business 
'or  such  a  length  of  years  as  to  have  become  the 
>ldest  master-printer  in  England,  and  having 
mried  all  his  children  and  two  wives,  a  few 
rears  before  his  death  he  relinquished  his  busi- 
less  to  a  successor,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
I  weekl  V  stipend  during  his  life,  and  retired  to  a 
rarden-nouse  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  city. 
Saving  from  the  earliest  part  of  his  life  been 
rery  active  among  the  fiee  masons,  of  whom  he 
*as  the  oldest  member  in  England,  they  con- 
inned  their  attention  to  him  to  the  time  of  his 
leath,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  that 
iatemity  followed  his  remains  to  die  grave, 
iccompanied  by  several  hundred  of  tiie  inhabi- 
ants  of  the  city,  an  anthem  being  sung  (m  the 
vccasion.  His  corpse  having  been  removed  to 
Jie  new  inn  Apollo,  lay  in  state  there  for  some 
ime;  and  every  person  admitted  paid  a  shilling, 
he  amount  of  which  defrayed  tne  expense  of 
Ills  funeral,  in  Bartholomew  church-yard.  Of 
tf  r.  Brice  there  are  two  portraits ;  one  a  mezzo- 
dnto,  in  4to.;  the  other,  an  oval,  sitting,  "  get. 
i3,  1773 ;"  also  in  the  Umvertal  Magazine  for 
December,  1781 ,  &om  which  this  notice  is  taken, 
liere  is  an  engraved  portrait. 

1773.  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  printer  of  Boston, 
sent  a  press  and  types  to  Newbuiy-poit,  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  North  America,  where 
i  newspaper  was  printed  for  a  short  time  under 
liis  direction. 

1773.  T.  Gbeen,  a  printer,  from  New  London, 
»tablished  a  printing-office  in  Norwich,  of  New 
London  county,  in  me  province  of  Connecticut, 
North  America ;  which  he  soon  removed  to  Ver- 
mont. A  second  press  also  was  erected  in  this 
fear  by  the  firm  of  Robertsons  and  Tnunball. 

1773.  The  Batchelor,  a  tide  given  to  a  series 
>f  essays  published  in  Dublin,  of  which  the 
l>est  was  reprinted  in  two  volumes  12mo.  by 
Becket  of  iJondon.  There  is  a  large  portion  of 
wit  and  humour  in  this  curious  production. 


1773.  I%e  Templar.  The  essays  under  this 
title  were  written  by  the  celebrated  bibliographer 
Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  and  consisted  only  of 
fourteen  numbers.  It  was  chiefly  designed  as 
an  attack  upon  the  newspapers  for  advertising 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  places  of  trust  imder 
government. 

1773,  Jan.  Westmimter  Magazine. 

1773.  The  Monthly  MitceUany. 

1773.  The  SentimeiUal  Magazine. 

1773,  Oct.  The  Skeptic;  or,  I/nfte&wr, No.  1. 

1773.  7%«  Lawyer'i  Magazine. 

1773.  7%«  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  William  Smellie  and 
Dt.  Oilbert  Stuart,  which  was  conducted  for 
three  years  with  great  spirit  and  talent,  but  was 
dropped  in  1776,  after  the  production  of  forty 
seven  numbers,  forming  five  8vo.  volumes.  Its 
downfjall  was  attributed  to  a  continued  series  of 
harsh  and  wanton  attacks  firom  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Stuart  on  the  writings  of  lord  Monboddo,  which 
disgusted  the  public  mind.  For  some  curious 
particulars  of  Dr.  Stuart  and  the  Edinburgh 
Mageaine,  see  Calamitiet  of  Authon,  vols.  i.  ii. 

1774,  Feb.  6.  Died,  James  Bsttenhah,  of 
St.  John's-lane,  London,  a  printer  of  no  small 
eminence  in  his  profession,  which  he  pursued 
with  unabated  industry  and  reputation  till  1766, 
when  he  retired  from  business,  and  died  of  a 
gradual  decay,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
one.  To  show  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs^ 
this  worthy  man,  after  carrying  on  a  respectable 
and  extensive  business  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
left  behind  him  not  quite  £400.  His  first  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  the  first  William  Bowyer, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  Deeember,  1712; 
she  died  December  8,  1716,  aged  thirty,  he 
had  a  second  wife,  who  died  July  9, 1736,  aged 
tiiirly-nine. 

1774.  Jan.  ne  Medical  Magazine,  No.  1. 

1774.  Feb.  22.  This  day  the  great  cause 
respecting  literary  property  was  finally  determin- 
ed by  the  house  of  lords ;  upon  which,  on  the 
28th,  the  booksellers  of  London  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  bouse  of  commons  against  that 
decision. 

1774.  Feb.  A  bill  was  brought  into  pariia- 
ment  by  the  booksellers  of  London,  for  a  mono- 
poly for  fourteen  years  in  such  books  as  they  had 
at  any  time  purchased  prior  to  that  date. 

1774.  Robert  Fowle,  formerly  a  printer  at 
Portsmouth,  established  a  press  at  Exeter,  in 
Rockingham  county,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  America ;  but  its  operation  came  to 
a  close  within  the  short  space  of  three  years 
from  its  creation. 

1774, Marc*.  TheSt.Jame^*Magazine,Vo.l. 

1774,  March,  11.  The  Irish  newspapers  first 
stamped ;  on  which  occasion  the  coffee-houses  of 
Dublin  raised  their  coffee  and  tea  a  halfpenny  a 
cup,  and  tlieir  breakfasts  three  halfpence. 

1774.  March.  John  Miller,  printer  of  the 
London  Evening  Pott,  was  taken  in  execution 
and  confined  in  Fleet  prison  on  the  suit  of  lord 
Sandwich,  for  the  whole  damages  given  him  by 
a  verdict. 
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1774,  Aprti  4.  Died,  Oliver  OoLDsmtH, 

who  it  has  justly  been  said,  was,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  one  of  the  most  delightful  writers 
in  the  language.  His  verse  flows  like  a  limpid 
stream.  His  ease  is  unconscious.  Every  thing 
in  him  is  spontaneous,  unstudied,  unaffected,  yet 
elegant,  harmonious,  nearlv  faultless.  Without 
the  refinement  of  Pope,  he  nas  more  natural  ten- 
derness, a  greater  suavity  of  manner,a  more  genial 
spirit.  Goldsmith  never  rises  into  sublimity,  and 
seldom  sinks  into  insipidity,  or  stumbles  upon 
coarseness.  His  Traveller  contains  masterly  na- 
tional dietches.  The  Deterted  Village  is  some- 
times spun  out  into  mawkish  sentimentality; 
but  the  character  of  the  village  schoolmaster  and 
the  village  clergyman,  redeem  a  hundred  faults. 
His  Retaliatum  is  a  poem  of  exquisite  spirit, 
humour,  and  freedom  of  style.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  at  Pallas,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  Ireland,  Nov.  29,  1728,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and 
studied  physic  at  Edinburgh.  He  went  to  Hol- 
land, and  travelled  throuni  Flanders  and  part 
of  Germany  on  foot.  At  Louvain  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  the  highest  degree 
he  ever  attained.  In  1768  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Being  reduced  to  a  low  state,  he  became 
usher  in  a  scnool  at  Peckham ;  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  long  but  settled  in  London, 
and  subsisted  by  writing  for  periodical  publica- 
tions. One  ofnis  first  performances  was  an 
Enquiry  into  the  itate  of  polite  learning  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  he  emerged  from  obscurity  in  1766  by 
the  publication  of  his  poem  entitled,  the  Tra- 
teller;  or  a  Prospect  of  Society ;  of  ithich  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  tnat  there  had  not  been  so  fine  a 
poem  since  Pope's  time."  The  year  following 
appeared  his  beautiful  novel  of  the  Vicar  of 
WtAiefieli.*  His  circumstances  were  now  respect- 
able, and  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  but 
the  liberality  of  his  temper,  and  a  propensity  to 

fming,  involved  hira  m  frequent  difficulties, 
e  is  said  to  have  obtained  in  one  year  from  the 
booksellers  and  bv  his  plays  the  sum  of  £1800. 
In  1768  he  brougnt  out  his  comedy  of  the  Goo^- 
Natured  Ifan,  at  Covent-garden,  but  its  recep- 
tion was  not  equal  to  its  merits.  In  1770  ne 
published  the  Deterted  Village,  a  poem ;  which, 
m  point  of  description  and  pathos,  is  above  all 
praise.  As  a  comic  poet  he  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  1772,  by  the  play  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer ;  or,  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night ;  which  is 
still  a  favourite  with  the  public.  Besides  these 
performances,  he  produced  a  number  of  other 
works  of  merit    He  died  by  taking  an  extrava- 

*  Mr.  John  Newberry  wu  flie  fattnnate  pabliiher  of  the 
VIear  tif  Waktfieli,  tac  which  he  gsre  jf  Go,  putljr  (knm 
oompaasion,  partly  from  deference  to  Johnaon's  Judg- 
ment) bat  Mr.  Newberry  had  ao  little  oonfldence  In  the 
value  of  his  pniehaae,  that  the  Finir  q/' tFoA^aM  remained 
in  mannacrlpt  ontll  the  pabllcation  of  the  TnmtUer  had 
eatabUabed  the  fame  of  the  anthcv.  Another  Inatance  of 
the  genarodty  of  Mr.  Newberry  waa  hia  preaaing  iqx>n  Dr. 
QoUbmith,  tot  Ua  poem  of  tbe  Dntrttd  Viilage,  jtfioo, 
whi  A  the  author  inaisted  opon  retaining,  when  aptm  com- 
putation he  fbnnd  ttiat  it  came  to  nearly  a  crown  aooaidet^ 
a  aom  wUcb  Goldamlth  concelTed  no  poem  coold  be  worth. 
The  Bale  of  the  poem  made  Um  ample  amenda  for  this  on  ■ 
nanal  inatance  of  moderation. 


gant  dose  of  James's  powden,  and  w»s  bniiedin 
the  Temple  church-yaid.  A  monument  wis 
erected  to  his  memoiy  in  Westminater  abbey, 
with  a  beautiful  latin  epitaph  by  Dr.  Johnson.* 

1774,  June.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
first  Bihle  Society  that  ever  existed  was  esta- 
blished by  some  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  in 
France,  about  this  time. 

1774,  Nov.  21.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  bookaella, 
sentenced  in  the  court  of  king's  bencb,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £100,  to  pay  all  costs,  and  one  month's 
imprisonment,  for  publishing  apaiagmph  in  the 
Jifoming  Pott  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the 
hon.  Charles  Fox. 

1774,  Nov.  26.  Died,  Henbt  Baker,  F.R.S. 
&c.  in  ingenious  and  eminent  natuialist,  nd 
author  of  ue  Microscope  made  Easy,  En^log- 
mentfor  the  Mieroscope,ani  other les^nedwoiks. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  May  8, 1698,  and  on 
Feb.  17, 1713,  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John 
Parker,  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  to  whom 
he  served  an  apprenticeship.  In  April,  1720, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching  two  young 
ladies,  who  were  txmt  deaf  and  dumb,  to  unda- 
stand  and  speak  the  English  language,  and  was 
so  hij^ly  successful  that  he  was  induced  to  per- 
severe in  the  prosecution  of  his  valuable  and 
difficult  underuking,  and  all  his  pupils  boie  the 
best  testimony  to  the  ability  and  good  effect  of 
his  instractimi.  On  April  30, 17!^  he  mairicd 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

In  1728  Mr.  Baker,  under  the  asBumed  name 
of  Henry  Stonecastle,  as  Steele  had  before  done 
under  that  of  Isaac  Bickeistaff,  projected,  and 
for  nearly  five  years,  solelv  conducted  the  Un- 
venal  Spectator,"  a  periodical  work,  published 
weekly ;  during  that  time  by  £gtr  the  greater  pan 
of  the  essays  were  written  by  him.  A  selectjoa 
from  these  essays  has  been  since  published  b 
four  volumes,  and  has  passed  thiongh  serenl 
editions.  In  1737  he  puolished  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  Medulla  Poetartan  Romanonan,  an  arrang- 
ed selection  of  passages  from  the  Roman  poets, 
with  translations  in  English  verse. 

Mr.  Baker  vras  a  poetical  writer  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  His  /iraocofion  to  Health  get 
abroad  without  his  knowledge,  butwasxeprinted 
by  himself  in  his  "  Origin^  Poems  serious  and 
humorous,  in  two  parts,  published  in  1725  and 
1726.  Among  these  poems  are  some  tales  as 
witty  and  as  loose  as  Prior's.  He  was  the  au- 
thor also  of  the  Universe,  a  poem,  intended  to  n. 
strain  the  Pride  of  Man,  which  has  been  ofta 
reprinted.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Baker,  that 
"  he  was  a  philosopher  in  little  things." 

1774.  Tiie  Parliamentary  Register.  This  va- 
luable and  important  work,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
was  commenced  by  John  Almon,  bookseller, 
who  resolved  to  compile,  and  publiiji  himself,  ia 
monthly  numbers,  a  regular  and  &ithful  series 
of  the  whole  proceedings  and  debates  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  together  with  all  exami- 


*  Tie  T«an  of  Geatw,  occaaioned  by  tbe  death  of  Dr. 
Ooldamlth,  1774.  IWa  poetical  tii)iute  was  tbe  prodoctiaa 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Jackaon  I>ratt,  under  the  name  at  Comrtnty 
MetmoHth. 
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lations  at  the  bar,  and  all  papeis  laid  upon  the 
able.  Mr.  Almon  was  mnch  enconiaged  and 
issisted  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  by  per- 
sons of  the  first  talents  in  both  houses. 

1774,  Oct.  Died,  Sir  Jambs  Hodges,  knight, 
vho  was  many  years  a  considerable  booksdler 
[particularly  in  what  were  called  Ckap  Bookt) 
it  the  sign  of  the  Looking-glass,  on  London 
Mdge.  '  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  common 
Muncil  for  Bridge  ward ;  and  was  one  of  tEe 
iM)urt  of  assistants  of  the  stationers'  companv. 
Ilpril  15,  1767,  he  made  his  famous  speech  ui 
the  city  senate,  on  moving  the  freedom  of  the 
laty  to  Mr.  Pitt,  beginning  with  "  History,  the 
key  of  knowledge ;  and  experience,  the  touch* 
itone  of  truth,  have  convinced  us  that  the 
»>untry  owes  the  preservation  of  its  most  excel- 
lent constitution  to  the  frequent  feais,  jealousies, 
and  apprehensions  of  the  people."  Being  a 
popular  man,  and  of  oonsiaerable  abSitr,  he 
was  elected  in  1757  town  clerk  of  the  city  of 
London;  and  was  knighted  in  1758,  on  pre- 
senting an  address  to  king  (George  II.  In  1759, 
having  been  accused,  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
alderman  Beckfoid,  of  partiality  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  in  respect  to  some  matters 
relative  to  the  election  of  the  lord  mayor,  he 
vindicated  himself  by  an  affidavit,  which  he 
thought  it  necessaryto  publish.  He  died  at  Bath. 

1775,  Jan.  6.  Died,  Johk  Baskervillk,  a 
printer  and  letter-founder,  at  Birmingham,  the 
beauty  of  whose  editions  have  commanded  and 
received  universal  admiration.  "  The  typography 
of  Baskerville,"  remarks  Dr.  Dibdin,  on  toe 
daisies,  "  is  eminently  beautiful ;  his  letters  are 
in  general  of  a  slender  and  delicate  form,  calcu- 
lated for  an  8vo.  or  even  a4to.,but  not  sufficiently 
bold  to  fill  the  space  of  an  imperial  folio,  as  is 
evident  &om  a  view  of  his  great  bible.  He 
united,  in  a  singularly  happy  manner,  the  ele- 
gance of  Flantin  with  the  clearness  of  the  Elze- 
virs ;  his  4to.  and  12mo.  Virffil,  and  small  prayer 
book,  or  12mo.  Horace,  of  1702,  sufficiently  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  remark.  He  seems  to  have 
been  extremely  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  paper 
and  ink.  In  his  italic  letter,  whether  capital  or 
small,  he  stands  unrivalled;  such  elegance,  free- 
dom, and  perfect  symmeby  being  in  vain  to 
be  looked  rar  among  the  specimens  of  Aldus  and 
Colineos."  John  Baskerville  was  bom  at  Wal- 
verley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1706.  In  the  year 
1726  he  kept  a  writing  school  at  Birmingham ; 
but  in  1745  he  engaged  in  the  japanning  busi- 
ness,  and   became    possessed  of  conriderable 

His  inclination  for  letters  induced 


him  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  press :  he 
^ent  many  years  in  the  uncertain  pursuit,  sunk 
Jb600  before  he  could  produce  one  letter  to 
please,  and  some  thousands  before  the  shallow 
stream  of  profit  began  to  flow.  His  speculations 
in  printing  appear  to  have  yielded  him  more  of 
honour  than  of  profit.  He  obtained  leave  from 
the  university  of  Cambridge  to  print  a  bible  in 
royal  folio,  and  two  editions  of  the  common 
prayer;  but  that  learned  body  appears  to  have 
nad  a  stronger  inclination  for  making  their  privi- 


lege conducive  to  worldly  gain,  than  for  earning 
fame  by  the  encouragement  of  printing.  The 
university  exacted  irom  Mr.  Baucerville  twenty 
pounds  per  thousand  for  the  octavo,  and  twelve 

Sounds  'ten  shillings  per  thousand  for  the  dno- 
ecimo  editions  of  >the  prayer;  and  the  station- 
ers' company,  with  similar  liberality,  took  thirty- 
two  pounds  for  thdr  permission  to  print  one 
edition  of  the  psalms  in  metre,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  make  fne  prayer-book  complete.  Basker- 
ville certainly  brought  the  art  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection till  uien  unknown  in  this  country.  He 
trusted  nothing  to  the  manufacture  of  others. 
He  was  at  once  hb  own  manufacturer  of  "  ink, 
presses,  chases,  moulds  for  casting,  and  all  the 
apparatus  for  printing;"  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Derrick,  he  made  his  paper  also.  He  carried  on, 
at  the  same  time,  the  japanning  business  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  most  elegantly-designed  and 
highly-finished  manner.  "  lie  could  weU  dwign, 
but  procured  others  to  execute."  "He  was 
much  of  a  humourist;  idle  in  the  extreme ;  but 
his  invention  was  of  the  trueBiimingham  model 
— active."  "Taste  accompanied  him  through 
the  different  works  of  agriculture,  architecture, 
and  the  fine  arts."  "  His  carriage,  each  pannel 
of  which  was  a  distinct  picture,  might  be  con- 
sidered the  pattern-card  of  his  trade ;  and  it  was 
drawn  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  cream-coloured 
horses."  It  is  evident,  from  a  passage  in  the 
letter  before-mentioned,  that  he  was  quite  weary 
of  printing.  "  The  business  of  printing,"  says 
he,  "  which  I  am  heartily  tired  of,  and  repent  I 
ever  attempted :"  and  he  once  made  an  offer, 
"  on  the  condition  of  never  attempting  anodter 
^  littie  or  nothing  was  pnnted  by  him 
the  year  1765. 
The  means  by  which  he  gave  effect  U>  his 
work  are  excluded  from  the  province  of  printing, 
in  these  days  of  improvement,  by  the  triple  in- 
congruities of  fine  as  possible — quick  as  possible 
— cheap  as  possible.  He  had  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  hot  plates  of  copper  ready,  between 
which,  as  soon  as  printed  (aye,  as  they  were  dis- 
charged from  the  tympan)  the  sheets  were  in- 
serted; the  wet  was  thus  expelled,  the  ink  set, 
and  the  trim  glossy  surface  put  on  all  simul- 
taneously. But  in  tnose  times  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  keep  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
masters  and  men  from  uncoupling,  to  print,  by 
one  pair  of  men,  three  thousand  five  hundred 
sheets  a-day,  or  have  machines  to  do  two  thou- 
sand in  an  hour.  John  M'Creery,  in  his  poem 
of  the  Press,  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Baskerville  in  the  following  lines : 

O  Bukenrille  I  tbe  uudoa  wMi  wu  Uiine 
UtUtty  with  beauty  to  comUne  i 
To  bid  the  o*erweailn^  tfalntof  smin  subside; 
Improvement  ell  thy  cue  snd  sU  Qty  pride : 
When  Bl^minghamp  fat  riots  mud  fbr  CTlmet 
Shall  meet  the  keen  npioach  of  lUoie  times, 
Theu  shall  she  findsmongst  our  honoured  race. 
One  name  to  save  hear  from  entfae  disgrace. 

He  died  without  issue.  His  widow,  in  1775, 
wholly  declined  the  printing  business,  but  con- 
tinued the  letter-founding  till  1777.  "Many 
efforts  were  used  after  his  death  to  dispose  of  the 
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but  no  poiclwser  could  be  found  in  the 
£ole  commoDwealth  of  letteis.*  The  universi- 
ties ngected  the  offer,and  the  London  booksellen 
piefeired  the  types  of  Caslon  and  Jackson.  The 
property  lay  a  dead  weight,  till  purchased  by 
the  celebrated  M.  de  Beanmarchais,  at  Paris,  in 
1779,  for  £3,700."t  Had  the  letter-founding 
of  Baskerrille  equalled  his  printing,  his  success 
in  typography  would  not  nave  been  doubtful. 
Agreeable  to  the  angularity  of  his  opinions, 
and  by  an  express  direction  contained  in  his 
will,  he  was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  masonry  in  the 
ebape  of  a  cone,  luder  a  windmill  in  his  garden 
belcmging  to  a  handsome  house  which  he  had 
built  at  uie  upper  end  of  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham.   On  the  tomb  was  placed  thii  inscription : 

aTBAXOKR  I 

BBHBATH  TBI8  CONB,   IN  VHCONtKiaATBD  OROOirD, 

A  FUIKD  TO  TBI   LIBBRTIia  Or    MAICKIHD  DIBBCTBD 

B18  BODY  T.O  BB  IVURNBD. 

■AT  TBB  BZAHrLB  CONTBIBDTB  TO  BHAKCirATB  THT 

MIHD  FBOM  TBB  ISLB  fMAttt  OF  SOtSBSTITIOW, 

AHD  niB  WICKBD  ABTS  OF  rSIBBTaOOD. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Baskerrille  was  destroyed 
in  the  riots  of  1791,  but  his  remains  continued 
undisturbed  till  the  year  1821,  when  the  spot 
having  been  let  for  a  wharf,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  the  coffin:  it  was  in  consequence 
removed  to  a  fresh  place  of  intemnent. 

1776,  Jan.  19.  Died,  John  Oliver,  printer  to 
the  sodety  for  promoting  Christian  Imowledge, 
and  who  carriea  on  a  considerable  buaness  in 
Bartholomew-close,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years. 

1775,  Jan.  31.  An  order  was  issued  by  the 
bouse  of  lords  to  take  into  custody  H.  Randall, 

Srinter  of  the  Public  Ledger;  but  sir  Francis 
lolyneux,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  would  not 
give  the  printer  a  meeting  at  his  house,  lest  the 
public  virtue  of  the  lord  mayor  should  lodge  the 
man  in  Newgate  who  ventured  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  nouse  of  lords  against  any  printer 
residing  in  the  city  of  London. 

1775.  Benjamin  Edes,  a  printer  of  Boston, 
made  his  escape  by  night  from  that  place,  with 

*  In  lytS,  BBdnrrllle  applied  to  U*  ftlend,  the  eminent 
Dr.  Fnuddln,  than  at  Puis,  to  wand  the  UteiBtl  reqpectliiK 
the  poichaee  of  hie  types,  bnt  reoelTed  no  uuwer. 

t  Let  (Buoru  de  VoUaire,  aeec  dee  Avertiewmena  ei  dee 
Netee,  par  Conioreet,  fre.  Kekl,  de  flmprtmerie  de  la 
BteUU SUralre  et  igpograpUque,  I786-8g,  7e  vols.  Sro.— 
lU*  fiunoo*  edition  of  Besomuchala  edlpaed  ereiT  thing 
ot  iti  kind,  on  a  eimilar  scale  of  magnltnde ;  bat  for  In- 
trinsic worth;  if  not  for  extrinsic  spiendoar,  it  has  been 
nrpossed  by  the  recent  impression  of  Benooard.  Bean- 
marchais bevan  with  buying  the  wlule  of  Baskerrills's 
types^  ponc&s,  and  matrices.  He  re-established  rained 
paper  mUls  in  the  Vosges,  about  ismUesfrom  Kehl)  was 
nice  to  excess  in  the  p^>er  to  be  manofactared,  and  em- 
ployed  the  most  knomng  workmoi  engaged  in  Uie  miuin- 
netory  of  Dutch  p^)er.    His  printing-oatee  and  establlsh- 


•  at  Kehl  were  immenseL  Many  ^winirw  of  Uvies 
were  eqiended,  andthenlthnatelossof  amDUonwasthe 
rssnlt  of  ids  vast  prqleds,  and  incessant  activity  and 
■oUdtnde.  But  the  proof-sheeU  (especially  of  the  duo- 
decimo edition)  mie  carelessly  revlsedi  and  Beanmar- 
diais,  in  an  evil  hour,  exalted  Voltaire,  at  the  expense  of 
Badse.  In  short;  the  impression  betrayed  the  absence  of 
a  correct  editorial  tact )  and  La  Harpe  tells  us  that  those 
of  Dldot  ars  vary  mnch  superior  In  accuracy  and  ntllity." 
Ifaris  Fnnds  Arouet  de  Voltaire  was  bora  at  Chatenay, 
Not.  m,  Km  and  died  at  Paris,  May  30, 17JS. 


a  press  and  a  few  types,  ia  Ike  eaily  put  of  iW 
American  war,*  and  opened  a  printbg-oSceii 
Watertown,  a  pleasant  town  of  Middlesex  comtj, 
in  the  province  of  Maasachoaetts ;  where  be  (». 
tinued  the  Boitoti  Gazette,  and  printed  fin  bi 
provincial  congress  of  Massachnsetta.  Tbooa 
acquaints  us,  that  "the  printing  whicli  Eds 
executed  at  Watertown  did  not  do  mach  ciedii 
to  the  art ;  but  the  work  at  this  time,  dmt  it 
other  presses,  was  not  greatly  superior.  Tk  is 
broke  out  suddenly,  and  few  of  any  piofisna 
were  prepared  Ibr  the  event.  All  kinds  of  pii*. 
ing  materials  had  usually  been  inipaited  bm 
England ;  even  ink  for  printen  had  not,  m» 
great  quantity,  been  niade  in  Ametica.  Tla 
resource  wasjOy  the  war,  cut  off;  and  a  ml  | 
scarcity  of  these  articles  soon  ensued.  "Ottt' 
were  but  three  small  paper-mills  at  Hasuli.  | 
setts :  New  Hampshire  none :  and  Rhode  Islail ' 
contained  only  one,  which  was  ont  of  ma , 
The  paper,  wmch  these  mills  could  atke,!eik 
short  of  the  necessary  supply.  Paper,  of  amst, 
was  extremelv  scarce,  and  what  oonid  lie  jn. 
cured  was  baaly  manufactured,  not  hsriDg  not 
than  half  the  requisite  labour  bestowed  npoo  il 
It  was  often  taken  fixnn  the  mill  wet,  isd  c- 
sized.  People  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  anv 
rags,  and  stock  for  the  manufacture  ofp^ss 
obtained  with  great  difficulty.  Eveiytbn^iib 
rags  was  ground  up  toeeUier  to  make  asnMilik 
for  paper.  This,  with  wretched  ink  aadsos- 
out  types,  produced  miserable  printia;.''  nli 
In  1776  Eaes  returned  to  Boston,  and  prM 
the  Watertown  typography  then  cane  to  a  d« 
1775,  March.  Dted,  John  Osborne,  ]mi. 
a  bookseller  and  member  of  the  statumes'  vat 
pany,  London. 

1775.  JfayS.  TheKaaadivemSvi.  Tii* 
was  a  periodical  work  commenced  at  Woitesu. 
capital  of  Worcester  county,  in  thepioriiieetf 
Massachusetts,  North  Amenca,printea  bj  lai^ 
Thomas,  the  historian  of  American  typognp^;< 
at  the  solicitations  of  several  gentlenien  of  it 
counW,  who  were  at  this  penod  zealoaslT» 
gagea  in  the  cause  of  their  countij.  Tkoiiai's 
business  speedily  prospered,  and  itvisgiaA 
extended ;  he  united  the  two  branches  of  poll- 
ing and  bookselling ;  erected  a  paper  niil,  a^ 
set  up  a  bookbinding  establi^ment  He  n> 
the  tarst  man  who  printed  in  America  a  Mil' of 
the  folio  and  royal  4to.  form.  The  MiaaeU- 
letts  Spy  was  continued  until  the  year  1818. 

1776.  ITav  11.  The  Universities  ofOxfad 
and  Cambriage  vested  by  law  with  the  oopTii^ 
in  books  given  them  by  the  authors;  but  iUs 
exclusive  ri^t  is  to  continue  so  long  onl;  tf 
those  universities  shall  print  such  woib  at  that 
own  presses. 

1775,  Maj).  29.  Thomas  Cabnan,  boobeUff. 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  London,  whose  uaiw 
deserves  honourable  mention,  detected  oi  pit- 
snmed  the  illegality  of  the  exclusive  ligbt  of  tk 

•  The  American  war  between  Great  Briista  •nj'J 
colonies  commenced  at  Lexington,  in  the  ndgkliiwn''''' 
of  Boslxm,  Apsil  1«,  177s,  and  on  Jsn.  M  17^  "<" 
Britain  acknowledged  their  indcpendcnn. 
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inireisities  and  the  company  of  stationers,  le- 
;arding  almanacks, and  invested  it  accordingly; 
be  cause  was  tried  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
nd  decided  against  the  company.  An  ini  unction 
rhich  had  been  granted  by  the  court  of  cnancery, 
iTor .  29,  ]  773,  was  diBsoWed  Jane  2,  in  this  year. 

1775,Ju;ylO.  TheCfentleman.  AMtriishort 
ived  attempt  by  Mr.  Colman  to  render  our  com- 
aon  newspapers  the  vehicle  of  rational  amuse- 
nent.  The  GentUmm  was  originally  published 
a  the  lAmian  Packet,  and  consisted  only  of  six 
lumbers.  There  is  reason  to  think,  tnat  had 
he  Genivi  and  the  CreKtleman  been  continued, 
hey  would  have  even  surpassed  the  Cwmoittemr. 

1775,  Jvdy  18.  Came  on  before  the  court  of 
ession,  in  S«>tland,  a  cause  between  Mr.  James 
!>ods}qr,  bookseller  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Elliot 
■nd  M!acfarquhar,  of  Edinburgh,  booksellers. 
The  action  was  brought  for  reprinting  lord 
Chesterfield's  Lettert  to  hu  Son,  wnich  had  cost 
Oodsley  £1575.  Their  lordships  derided  in 
'avour  of  Mr. Dodsley,  by  continuingdie inter- 
lict  he  had  obtained  against  Messrs.  Elliot  and 
tfacfiurqohar,  by  a  majority  of  nine  against  five. 

1775.  Aug.  fX.  Ditd,  Gboroe  Faulkner,  a 
vorthy  printer  of  no  mean  celebrity,  and  the 
irst  man  who  carried  his  profession  to  a  high 
legree  of  credit  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  confi- 
lential  printer  of  dean  Swift,  and  enjoyed  the 
nendship  and  patrons^  of  the  earl  of  Chester- 
ield.  He  settled  at  Dublin  as  a  printer  and 
Mokseller  soon  after  1726,  (in  which  Tear  we 
find  him  in  London  under  the  tuition  or  the  ce- 
ebrated  William  Bowyer,)  where  he  raised  a  veiY 
somfortable  fortune  by  his  well-known  Journal, 
ind  other  laudable  undertakings.  In  1735,  he 
was  ordered  into  custody  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  Ireland,  for  having  pablished  A  pro- 
oosalfor  the  better  regulation  and  inmrovement  of 
fwtdrille,  an  ingenious  treatise  by  bishop  HorL 
Saving  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  he 
ivas  satirically  introduced  by  Foote,  who  spared 
lobody,  in  tne  character  of  Peter  Paragraph  in 
:.he  Oratort,  1762,*  when  on  a  visit  to  Dublin. 
He  had  the  honour  of  wearing  an  alderman's 
i^wn  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  very  fair  specimen 
>f  his  talents  as  an  epistle  writer  may  be  seen  in 
ihe  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer;  or  in  the  second 


*  Eiir«gt<l«ttlierldleiil«tlm«lroug)itiii>i»iMm,PMilt. 
ner  one  erenlnc  treated  to  the  net  of  UM  godi  all  the 
imli  al  the  i>mitliig.afflce,  for  tlie  expna  pntpoee  of 
:heir  biasing  and  hootloc  Fbote  off  tbe  etege.  Ihnlkner 
jdeoed  liiinaelf  In  the  pit,  to  eqloy  tbe  ■ctot's  degndaUon  I 
>iit  when  the  otjeeUonatileaeeiie  came  en,  the  anfortanate 
jtlnter  wae  ezeeailvelr  eba(ilned  to  find,  that  k  ikrfrom 
I  groan  or  a  bin  being  bend,  bis  gallery  Mend*  paitook 
)f  the  comical  langb.  ThcneztnunnlngheaiTai^iedbia 
mkx  conclave,  invdgbed  against  them  for  bavbig  neg- 
lected his  injoncttons,  and  on  demanding  some  reason  for 
lieir  treadiery,  was  lacerated  ten  times  deeper  by  the 
dmpUdty  of  their  answer :  "  Arrah,  master,"  said  the 
ipokeaman,  "  do  not  be  after  tiiiplng  us  yoor  blarney  j  do 
roa  think  we  did  not  know  yon  >  Ban  *twaa  yoor  own 
iweet  self  that  was  on  the  stage,  and  shower  nght  npon 
18,  if  we  go  to  the  play-house  tohiss  onr  woithy  master." 
bailing  in  this  experiment,  FanUmer  commenced  an  action 
■gainst  Foote,  and  got  a  verdict  of  damagce  to  tbe  amount 
>f  £30*.  Tbit  drove  Foote  back  to  England,  where  he 
"esomed  his  mimicry,  and  hnmoroosly  took  off  the  lavyen 
m  Us  trial,  wid  }ndges  who  condemned  him. 


volume  of  the  Supplement  of  Swift ;  whence  it 
appears  that,  if  vani^  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  character,  his  gratitude  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous. The  residence  of  Mr.  Faulkner  was  in 
Essex-street,  opposite  the  bridge. 

EPITAPH  ON  QKO.  PADLKNBK, 

ALDBKHAN  AMD  rEIITtBa  OV  THB  CITV  OV  DDaUH, 

Tutn,  gentle  etranger,  and  this  um  levere. 

O'er  which  mbernla  saddens  with  a  tsar ; 

Here  sleeps  Oeoge  Fanlkner,  inlnter  I  once  so  dear 

To  hnmorona  Swift  and  Cibestcxlleld's  gay  peer) 

So  dear  to  bis  wnaged  country  and  her  laws  -, 

So  daanUeas  irtien imprisoned  in  her  canse; 

No  alderman  e'er  graced  a  weightier  Inard, 

Mo  wtt  e'er  Joked  more  freely  irith  a  had. 

None  coold  with  him  In  anecdotes  conifer 

A  perfect  annal  book  in  Elzerir. 

WhatCer  of  glory  life's  flist  sheets  presage, 

yrbate'er  the  sidendoar  of  the  title-page ; 

Leaf  after  leaf,  OKMigh  learned  Ion  ensnea 

Cloae  aa  thy  types,  and  voilons  as  thy  newa ; 

Yet,  George,  we  see  one  lot  await  them  an, 

Glgaotle  folioe,  or  octavos  small : 

One  universal  flnls  *'i«<nf*«  his  rank. 

And  every  volmne  doses  tai  a  blank. 

James  Hoey,  who  was  one  time  a  partner  of 
Faulkner,  published  without  date  a.  collection  of 
Swift's  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  the 
Drapei't  Mitedlany,  containing  seven  pieces. 

A  pamphlet  was  pablished  in  1752,  containing 
letters  from  lord  Chesterfield  to  alderman  George 
Fanlkner,  Dr.  Madder,  Mr.  Sextor,  Mr.  Derrick, 
the  earl  of  Aican,  &c.  His  lordship's  letters  to 
Faulkner  in  particular,  afford  a  strilong  example 
of  that  ironical  facetiousness  and  pleasantry  for 
which  he  was  remarkable — at  the  same  time  also, 
they  exhibit  as  striking  an  instance  of  the  won- 
derful utility  of  a  good  butt  to  a  professed  wit. 
To  this  pamphlet  is  prefixed  an  elegant  little 
engraving  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Faulkner. 

1775.  Sept.  19.  The  printing-office  of  Mr. 
John  Gore,  situated  in  Fnncess-street,  Liverpool,, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

1775,  Nov.  Died,  Charles  Green  Sat,  wdl 
known  as  printer  of  the  Gasetteer,  General  Even- 
ing Post,  and  other  newspapers.  Mr.  Edward 
Sat,  fhther  to  the  above,  was  many  years  a  res- 
pectable printer,  and  master  of  the  stationers' 
company  m  1763,  died  May,  1769. 

1775.  Charles  Beroeb  and  Fleurt  Mes- 
PLET  established  the  first  press  at  Montreal,  the 
capital  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  in  Canada. 

1775.  The  first  attempt  at  stereotype  printinj^ 
in  North  America,  was  made  by  Benjamin  Me- 
com,  (nephew  to  Dr.  Franklin)  a  printer  at  Phi- 
laddphia.  He  cast  plates  for  a  number  of  pages 
of  the  new  testament,  but  never  completed  them. 

1775,  Jan.  The  Londm,  Renew,  No.  1.  This 
publication  was  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  William  Ken- 
rick,*  who  had  been  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Renew ;  but  differing  with  the  proprietors,  he 
commenced  the  above  periodical  in  opposition. 


*  He  was  bom  at  Watlbrd,  in  Hertfmdshlre,  and  bred 
a  rule-maker,  which  profession  he  abandoned  fbr  Uteratore. 
1o  Improve  himself  be  went  to  Leyden,  and  afterwaids 
settled  in  London.  He  was  some  time  editor  of  the  Jfeni- 
htg  CJtnnUele ;  but  a  quarrel  with  the  proprieton  indoeed 
him  to  start  a  newspaper  against  it,  without  sncoesB.  He 
died  June  a,  I77t. 
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1776,  MtrA 3.  Theniinting-office of  MesRs. 
Cox  and  Bigg,  in  the  Savoy,  Condon,  destroyed 
by  file;  aim  the  dwelling-hoiues  of  the  two 
partnen;  two  warehouses  filled  with  books, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cadell  and  Mr.  Elmsle^  of  the 
Strand,  and  several  contiguous  buildings  were 
consumed. 

1776.  April  15.  From  this  day  the  Diii{tn 
Gazette  was  ordered  to  print  no  article  of  news 
without  the  authori^  of  the  government. 

1776,  April  29.  In  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
Mr.  Aztell,  for  printing  a  pamphlet  allied  the 
Critis,  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment On  the  same  day,  George  Allen  for  print- 
ing, and  Robert  Holloway  for  publishing,  a  pam- 
pUet  called  the  JltU  Trap,  were  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment. 

1776,  May  28.  The  stamp  duty  upon  news- 
papers advanced,  by  lord  North,  from  one  pennv 
to  three  halfpence  or  £6  2s.  6d.  per  thousana, 
bein^  a  discount  of  two  per  cent  Price  to  the 
public  3d.;  to  the  trade,  fis.  per  quire  of  twenty- 
five  papers ;  paper  from  1 3s.  6d.  to  1 6s.  per  ream. 

1776,  July  3.  In  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
lord  Bolingbroke  obtained  JG20  damages  firom 
the  printer  of  the  Morning  Chroniele  for  a  libel. 
The  damages  were  laid  at  £6000. 

1776.  Cardinal  Braschi,  on  attaining  the 
tiara,  (1774)  adopted  the  title  of  Pius  VI.  when 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Italian 
language  by  Martini,*  archbishop  of  Florence. 
The  New  TettameiU  was  published  at  Turin,  in 
1769;  and  the  Old  Tettament  in  1776,  dedi- 
cated to  his  holiness.  He  was  bom  at  Cesena, 
December  27, 1717 ;  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
apostolical  chamber  by  Benedict  XTV.t  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  by  his  predecessor 
Clement  XIV^  His  public  acts  and  private 
virtues,  during  a  long  and  anxious  exercise  of 
the  papal  dignity,  entitle  his  memory  to  the 
gratitude  and  honour  of  his  communion,  whilst 
uie  barbarity  and  indignity  with  which  he  was 
treated  by.  the  revolutionists  of  Fiance,  must 
excite  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  every 
friend  to  justice  and  humanity.  John  Angelo 
Braschi,  pope  Pius  VI.  died  at  Valence,  after  a 
short  illness,  August  29, 1799,  aged  eighty-two 
years. 

1776.  It  u  well  known  that.  Conrad  Sweyn- 
heym,  was  the  inventor  of  printing  maps  with 

*  Antonk)  Huttnl  wu  bom  wt  Fnto,  Is  ijit,  ind  died 
December  SI,  isog.  HU  tnuulation  hu  been  repeatedly 
prtntBd :  the  editton  of  Uvorao,  isis.  and  that  of  Italia, 
1SI7,  with  the  itereotTpe  New  TatomciK,  execnted  bjr  T. 
Butt,  Bbacklewell,  London,  18IS,  were  pot  in  the  pio- 
Ubitory  Index,  by  a  decree  of  Jannair  17.  ISM.— Toim/qr. 

t  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  bom  at  BologDa,  March  si, 
1071,  and  died  Hay  8,  17S8. 

*  Cardinal  Oaagandll  waa  advanced  to  the  papal  dig- 
nitv,  Feb.  17S«,  and  took  the  tlUe  of  Clement  XIV.  Under 
hit  pontlflcate,  the  order  of  Jeenltawaa  entirelr  snppreaaed 
by  a  boll,  dated  I773.  He  died  September  »,  1774.— 
Pope  Oanganeili  presented  to  Oeorge  lil.  the  moat  splen- 
did oollectian  of  the  worki  of  Firaoesl  that  has  IdtnertD 
been  seen  in  tills  oonntry.  Iliey  axe  compzised  in  twenty- 
four  folio  Tolomea,  uniformly  boond  in  calf,  gilt  leaves, 
and  rkhly  tooled.  Tbey  became  the  property  of  the  dnke 
of  OloncHteri  bnt  what  bacame  of  then  at  the  dnke't 


moveable  types  on  the  oocaaioa  of  piinti]^  the 
twen^^-seven  maps  for  thecoamography  of  Ptole- 
my. He  died  before  the  work  was  quite  finished, 
and  it  was  therefore  executed  by  another  Go- 
man,  Arnold  Buckinck  (Bucking,)  at  Rome,  at 
this  time.  The  practice  of  printing  map*  with 
moveable  tjva,  was  practised  for  some  time  in 
the  sixteentti  century,  when  two  Germans, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  and  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  each  other,  renewed  the  attempt 
The  first  who  published  a  specimen  ■waa  Angos- 
tus  Gotlieb,  a  Prussian  deacmi  at  Carismlie,aiid 
who  corrMponded  with  the  celebrated  printer, 
William  Haas,  of  Basil,  that  he  might  cot  typa 
for  him  on  a  certain  plan,  to  be  used  in  nap- 
printing.  His  first  attempt  was  made  in  tUs 
year.  It  anticipated  Breitkopff  in  the  publica- 
tion and  execution  of  bis  ideas,  and  was  caUed 
tvpometiy.  In  the  same  year,  however,  ^peaid 
the  environs  of  Leipzig,  by  Brdtkopff,  as  a  neci- 
men ;  and  his  second  attempt,  in  1777,  in  whid, 
and  also  in  succeeding  essays  which  were  aol 
made  public,  he  constantly  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove his  invention.  In  1829,  the  cdebialej 
Firmin  Didot  was  employed  in  eng^ving  ik 
dies  for  moveable  types  for  printing  maps,  wiiid 
invention  was  exclusively  his  own. 

1776,  July  10.  In  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
the  earl  of  Chatham  brought  an  action  agaim 
Heniy  Sampson  Woodfsll,  printer  of  the  AUk 
Advertiur,  for  a  libel.  On  the  discovery  of  a 
variation  of  one  letter  between  the  printing  and 
the  record,  his  lordship  was  nonsuited. 

1776.  Aumut  2.  Died,  Dr.  Matthew  Mattt. 
a  forugn  physician  who  had  settled  in  Londai, 
and  published  the  Journal  BritaniUque,  in  I^ 
volumes ;  this  journal  exhibits  the  view  of  tk 
state  of  English  literature  from  1750  to  1755. 
Gibbon  bestows  a  high  character  on  the  jonroalia, 
who  sometimes  "  aspires  to  the  character  of  apod 
and  a  philosopher ;  one  of  the  last  diadples  eS 
the  school  of  Fonttnelle." 

About  1755,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  pTepaiiB; 
to  open  a  BiUiotheque,  or  Gazette,  his  fiio^ 
Dr.  Adams  recommended  Matty  as  an  assistant- 
"He,"  said  Johnson,  '<  the  litde  black  dog!  Vi 
throw  him  into  the  Thames."  Dr.  Matty  left  t 
son,  Paul  Henrr,  who  diel  January  16,  1787 
He  produced  a  Meview  known  to  the  curious ;  his 
style  and  decisions  often  discover  haste  and  hestf, 
with  some  striking  observations ;  alluding  to  his 
father,  Matty,  in  his  motto  applies  Virgil's  des- 
cription of  the  young  Ascanius.  "  Seqvitur  pa- 
tram  rum  putnbuM  acquit,"  He  says  he  only 
holds  a  monthly  conteriation  with  the  publir. 
His  obstinate  resolution  of  carmng  on  tlii? 
Review  without  an  associate,  has  shown  its  foflj 
and  its  danger,  says  D'lsraeli,  for  a  fatal  tUnes 

{iroduced  a  cessation,  at  once,  of  his  periodica] 
abouTs  and  his  life. 

1776.  Solomon  Sootbwick,  a  printer  ai 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  North  America,  on  his 
being  compelled  to  quit  that  town,  erected  a 
temporary  press  at  Attleborough,  or  Artleburgh. 
a  township  of  the  county  of  Bristol,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Massachusetts,  in  New  England. 
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1776.  EzEiuBLRus8EL,a  printer  from  Salem, 
opened  a  printing-office  at  Danvers,  a  town  of 
Essex  county,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in 
North  America.  His  printing-office  was  "  in  a 
house  known  by  the  ni^me  of  the  Bell  tarem ; 
but  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Boston." 

1776.  Samuel  Lodden,  a  winter  of  New 
York,  removed  with  his  press  to  Fishkill,  a  town 
of  Duchess  county,  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
North  America,  a  short  time  before  the  British 
army  took  possession  of  the  ci^ ;  and  here  con- 
tinued to  publish  the  New  York  Packet  until  the 
estabHshment  of  peace. 

1776.  Died,  Robert  Foulis,  a  celebrated 
printer  and  letter-founder  of  Glasgow,  in  Scot- 
land, who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  who  died  in  1 774,  produced  some  works 
in  the  art  of  typography  that  will  cause  their 
names  to  be  recorded  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
They  were  both  natives  of  Glasgow,  and' were 
bom,  the  elder  brother,'  April  20,  1707,  and 
the  younger,  Andrew,  Nov.  23,  1712.  Biobert 
was  originally  a  barber,  and  practised  that  art 
on  his  own  account  for  some  bme.  While  thus 
humbly  employed,  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Hatcheson,*  then  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  Glasgow  university. 
This  acute  observer  discovered  his  talents,  in- 
flamed his  desire  for  knowledge,  and  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  'of  becoming  a  bookseller  and 
printer.  Foulis  did  not,  however,  receive  a  com- 
plete university  education,  although  he  attended 
Lis  patron's  lectures  for  several  years,  and  his 
name  is  so  enrolled  in  the  matriculation  book. 
Andrew,  who  seems  to  have  been  designed^  for 
the  church,  entered  the  university  in  1727,  and 
probably  went  through  a  regular  course  of  study. 
For  some  years  after  they  had  determined  to  fol- 
low a  literary  life,  the  brothers  were  engaged 
in  teaching  the  languages  during  the  winter, 
and  in  making  short  tours  into  England  and  to 
the  continent  in  summer.  These  excursions 
were  of  g^reat  advantage  to  them ;  they  brought 
them  into  contact  with  eminent  men,  enabled 
them  to  form  connexions  in  their  business,  and 
extended  their  knowledge  of  books.  Un  some 
of  these  occasions  they  made  considerable  collec- 
tions, which  they  sold  at  home  to  good  account. 
Thus  prepared,  the  elder  brother  began  business 
in  Glasgow  as  a  bookseller  about  the  end  of 
1739,  and  in  the  following  year  published 
several  works.  Three  years  uterwards  his  con- 
nexion with  the  university  commenced.  In 
March,  1743,  he  was  appointed  their  printer, 
under  condition  "that  he  shall  not  use  the  desig- 
nation of  university  printer  without  allowance 
from  the  university  meeting  in  any  books  ex-' 
cepting  those  of  ancient  auuiors."  The  date  at 
which  Andrew  joined  him  in  business  is  some- 
what uncertain.  The  first  productions  of  his 
press,  which  were  issued  in  1742,  were  almost 


*  Dr.  Francia  Rntcheaon  wu  bom  in  tiie  nottli  of  Ire- 
land, Augusts,  i(lgi,«iMldied«t6]auDwlnl7«6.  HeWu 
a  very  One  writer  on  moral  phUcaopKy,  and  an  excellent 
man.  His  Moral  PhaoiopKf  waa  paMished  at  Olaagow  In 
two  voli,  4to. 


exclusively  of  a  religious  nature,  many  of  them 
relating  to  the  well  known  George  Whitefield.* 
In  1742,  he  published  Demetriui  Pkalereui  de 
Elocutione,   apparently  the    first  Greek  work 
printed  in  Glasgow,  although  it  is  certain  that 
there  existed  a  fount  of  Greek  letters  there 
nearly  a  century  before.    It  would  be  tedious  to 
notice  each  work  as  it  appeared.    The  immaca* 
late  edition  of  Horace,  an  edition  of  Cicero't 
works  in  twenty  volumes,  Ccetar't  Commentariet 
in  folio,  Callimaehui  in  the  same  size,  with  en- 
gravings executed  at  their  academy,  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  splendid  catalogue  of  their 
classics.    The  success  which  had  attended  their 
exertions  as  printers,  induced  the  elder  Foulis  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  a  scheme  for  which 
Scotland  was  but  ill  prepared  by  the  dissensions 
which  had  followed  the  union,  and  which  had 
been  succeeded  bv  the  rebellions  of  1710  and 
1745.    In  1701,  he  went  abroad,  partly  with 
the  view  of  extending  his  commercial  connexions, 
but  principally  with  the  intention  of  arranging 
for  tne  establishment  of  this  institution.    After 
remaining  on  the  continent  for  about  two  years, 
and  sending  home  several  artists  whom  he  had 
engaged  in  his  service,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1753.    It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the 
taste  of  these  two  brothers  for  the  fine  arts  at 
last  produced  their  ruin ;  for  engaging  to  estab- 
lish an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
painting  and  sculpture  in  Scotland,  and  the 
enormous  expense  necessary  to  send  pupils  to 
Italy,  to  aUiay  and  copj  the  ancients,  gradually 
brought  on  their  declined  tn  the  printing  business; 
and  they  found  the  city  of  Glasgow  no  fit  soil 
into  which    to    transplant  the   imitative  aits, 
although  the  literary  genius  of   Greece  and 
Rome  had  already  produced  the  Messrs.  Foulis 
ample  fortunes.    Notwithstanding  the  beginning 
of  this  scheme  was  very  weak,  yet  in  some  of  the 
departments  it  rose  above  mediocrity, particularly 
in  drawing  and  engraving;  but  in  moulding, 
modelling,  and  painting,  they  proved  that  M 
temporary  and  private  attempts  must  be  abortive 
for  want  of  continual  support.    Human  life  is 
too  short  for  bringing  to  perfection  those  arts 
which  require  permanent  establishments  to  pre- 
vent their  decline.    This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  painters,  to  whose  stuoies  no  limits  can  be 
set,  but  whose  encouragement  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  precarious.     However,  it  should  be 
remembered,  to  the  credit  of  Robert  Foulis,  that 
he  was  the  first  projector  of  a  school  of  die  libe- 
ral arts  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.    What- 
ever may  hereafter  be  construed  of  the  motives 
which  urged  this  patriotic  institution,  selfishness 
must  be  entirely  banished  out  of  the  question; 
unless  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  endeavouring 
to  do  good  to  ones  country  may  be  so  considered. 


*  George  WhitetMd,  one  of  tbe  fonnden  of  the  aect  of 
Methodists,  was  txim  at  the  Bell  inn,  Gloucester,  De- 
cember IS,  17U,  and  died  at  Newbnry-port,  in  New  Eng- 
land, North  America,  October  1, 1770.  He  was  eminent 
as  a  divine  and  also  as  a  theologian  and  controversial 
writer. 

4  Z 
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We  sball  close  the  histoiy  of  these  remark- 
able but  unfortunate  men  in  a  few  words.  After 
the  death  of  the  younger  brother,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  expose  the  works  belonging  to  the 
academy  to  public  sale.  For  this  purpose  Robert, 
accompanied  by  a  confidential  workman,  went 
to  London  about  the  month  of  April,  1776. 
Contran'  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Christie,*  and  at 
a  period  when  the  market  was  glutted  by  yearly 
importations  of  pictures  from  Paris,  his  collec- 
tion was  sold  off, — and  as  the  reader  may  have 
anticipated,  greatly  under  their  supposed  value. 
The  catalogue  forms  three  volumes,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  sale  was,  that  after  all  expenses  were 
de&ayed,  the  balance  iu  his  favour  amounted  to 
the  very  enormmu  sum  of  fifteen  thillingi  !  !  ! 
Irritated  at  the  failure  of  this  his  last  hope,  and 
with  a  constitution  exhausted  by  calamities,  he 
left  London  and  reached  Edinburgh  on  his  vray 
homeward.  On  the  morning  on  which  he  in- 
tended setting  out  for  Glasgow,  he  expired, 
almost  instantaneously,  in  his  69th  year. 

1776,  Dee.  17.  JohnMiller,  John  Wilkie, 
Henry  Randall,  and  Henry  Baldwin,  four 
printers  of  newspapers,  found  guilty  of  printing 
a  letter  from  the  constitutional  society,  signed  by 
Mr.  Home  (Tooke),  respecting  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  £100  to  Dr.  FranUin.  On  the  Ist  of 
Feb.  1777,  three  of  them  received  judgment, 
when  they  were  fined  £100  each,  and  ordered  to 
be  dischuged. 

1776.  ne  Holy  Bible,  24mo.  printed  by  J. 
W.  Ptisham,  in  Blackfriars.-t-  This  is  a  very 
beantifbl  pocket  edition,  in  imitation  of  Field's, 
with  notes  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Romune,]:  tehich 
might  be  cut  off!  an  artifice  to  evade  the  patent 
enjoyed  by  the  king's  printer.  It  was  printed  in 
a  bouse  taken  for  uie  purpose,  on  Fincnley  com- 
mon. John  William  Pasham  was  originally  of 
Buiy  St.  Edmund's,  where  he  published  a  news- 
TOiper  under  the  title  of  the  Bury  Flying  Weekly 
Journal.    He  died  December  16, 1783. 

1776,  May.  The  Biographical  Magazine. 

1776,  May.  The  Bath  and  Bristol  Magazine. 

1776.  The  Farmen'  Magazine. 

1777, April?.  Died,  Sir  Stephen  Tbeodore 
Janssen,  bart.  a  merchant  of  eminence  in  the 
city  of  London,  univerally  r«pected  for  his  many 
public  and  private  virtues.  He  became  a  livery- 
man of  the  stationers'  company  in  the  year  1723. 


•  James  Christie  vhs  many  yean  well  known  and  Jiutty 
celebrated  as  an  auctioneer,  and  tbe  soocessfiil  dispoeer  of 
property  of  every  kind,  whether  by  jmblic  sale  or  private 
contiact.  With  an  easy  and  genUemao-Uke  flowofelo- 
<inence,  he  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  power  of  per- 
suasion, and  even  tempered  his  public  address  by  a  gentle 
refinement  of  manners.  He  died  in  Pall  Mall,  after  a  long 
and  lingering  Illness,  Nov.  8, 1803,  aged  73,  and  was  buried 
on  the  uth,  in  St.  James's  boilal  ground. 

t  A  list  of  various  editions  of  the  bible  and  parts  thereof, 
in  EiroLiSH,  firom  the  year  1S26  to  1776.  A  manuscript 
list  of  English  bibles,  copied  from  one  compiled  by  the  late 
Joseph  Ames,  presented  to  the  Lambeth  library  by  Dr. 
OURird,  has  ftarnished  part  of  tills  publication ;  late  dis- 
coveries of  several  learned  gentlemen  has  sappUed  the 
rest.    Compiled  by  Dr.  Dnncarel.    London,  Sro.  pp.  73. 

t  Rev.  William  Romalne  was  bom  at  Hartlepool,  in 
1714,  and  died  hi  London,  July  IS,  i;03.  He  was  an 
emlneut  and  very  learned  divine,  and  published  many 
vihiaUe  fheOlaglcal  works. 


In  1749  and  17Mhewasmasteiaf  tfaecmnpaBT, 
and  in  the  latter  year  sheriff  of  London.  In  17S4, 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  laid  majoi 
In  1774,  he  gave  £70  as  a  preseat  to  tbe  poor  at 
the  stationers'  company,  and  in  1775,jCS0iimr. 
In  1776,  he  gave  £100,  half  to  tbo  poor,  and  half 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  plate  with  lus  aims  on  it 
with  which  a  handsome  epergne  was  purchased. 
In  1777  he  added  a  legacy  of  £50.  For  a  bkv 
graphical  notice  of  this  worthy  individual  and 
his  family,  see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  voL 
iii.  p.  406.11. 

1777,  May  12.  The  court  of  king's  bench  de- 
termine that  new  music  was  on  the  same  fixniag 
as  literary  proper^,  with  respect  to  cooyrighL 

1777.  Fnnt  selfers'  property  secnrea. 

1777,  June  4.  Died,  Richard  BALnwiv,  a 
bookseller  in  St  Paul's  church-yard,  LrODdoG. 
aged  eighty-six  years.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  hmt 
retired  firom  busmess,  and  died  at  BinniBghaiL 
His  son,  Richard  BaTdwin,  junior,  died  hef(?e 
him,  in  January,  1770.  See  page  636,  mnle,  fat 
Dunton's*  character  of  Richtod  Baldwin. 

1777.  Eaayt,  Moral  and  lAterary.     Thes 
the  well-known  ptodaction  tn  tbe  rev. 


*  Dnnton  characterises  tbe  foIlowiBir  bookacOers  ;— 

CHmiaroraaa  Hussar. — He  Is  a  dowmlglit  liaBC>tai& 
and  has  always  a  large  stock  of  hooka  tliat  are  wt 
scarce.  Be  is  a  man  of  moderation,  and  my  good  ftlea^ 
His  residence  was  in  Uttle  Britain. 

Mr.  Haaaica. — He  is  a  tall  handsome  matii,  dettls  laacfe 
with  the  lawyers,  and  has  the  good  \m^  to  be  appasSt 
neighbour  to  Mr.  Saie.  He  ndther  neglects  the  ba^e« 
of  life,  nor  pursues  it  too  dose;  and  has  eivery  kat;^ 
rood  word.  He  is  well  skilled  In  tiia  doctxine  of  tbi 
Christian  faith,  and  can  discourse  handaosixly  upoa  lis 
most  dUBcnlt  article  In  religion.  His  attcBdance  ■ 
church  Is  devout  and  constant,  yet  Ma  zesd  ha*  waat^* 
phrenzy  and  passion  (which  is  too  common  in  this  agc'i 
he  manages  with  prudence  and  decency  in  fhe  mid<  rf 
religions  worship,  and  always  keeps  within  tbe  faosadssf 
religion  and  reason. 

lb.  Halsby. — He  is  one  of  a  good  Judgment;  and  knovi 
bow  to  bid  for  a  saleable  copy,  or  had  never  pniitid  tki 
JfAenion  Spy.  He  is  now  in  tiie  bloosn  and  beanty  of  kii 
youth,  and  has  great  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  Os 
ftiendshlp  of  others.  Be  is  a  constant  shopkeeper,  and  lb 
close  application  to  business  does  render  him  ttaegnMtit 
hopes  of  his  fa&er's  family. 

Mr.  Haruson,  in  Chancery-lane. — He  ia  a  mm  tm 
fhun  faction,  noise,  and  anger,  not  bo  weak  as  to  gift 
such  an  advantage  as  any  must  have  who  contends  att 
one  that  is  stark  blind— as  bow  much  better  is  he  tbatk 
passionate.  He  is  a  diligent  man  in  his  sbop,  a  Usd 
neighbour,  and  a  religions  master— teaching  his  aervM 
tietter  by  his  own  example  than  all  the  tntcss  in  bott 
nuiversities.— This  is  also  the  character  of  G.  Coima^ 
In  Little  Britain. 

Mr.  HoxN.— He  printed  for  Dr.  Scot,  and  hnd  a  rigM  M 
several  excellent  copies.  When  t  traded  with  Idm,  I  era 
found  him  a  very  ingenious,  honest,  reserved  nosoai 
and  that  b  aU  I  shall  say  of  him. 

Mr.  BuBBALn,  in  Duck-lane. — He  has  been  anftartmiriSt 
and  so  I  think  is  every  body  one  tfane  or  otho-.  If  we  eft 
his  carriage  to  bis  rich  uncle,  we  shall  find  how  his  eoonit 
and  wisdom  carried  him  with  an  unwearied  course  throngk 
hemispheres  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  c<iiii|iasiiliin.  u  1 
may  say,  the  whole  ^lobe  of  both  fortunes — or  that  if  «t 
look  ujMn  Frank  HublMQd,  we  may  all  learn  that  no  croA 
is  too  heavy  for  a  Christian  resolution,  nor  any  diflica&y 
too  hard  for  honesty  to  conquer. 

Mr,  Eliphal  Jay,  In  Cheapeide. — He  was  my  Jouney. 
man  for  near  a  year ;  and  I  shall  give  him  a  true  dtt- 
racter.  Hetsmygoodfrlend,andha&shewnmeapartknIsr 
respect  ever  since  be  lived  In  my  fiunlly.  Bis  gnTiiy, 
Justice,  sweetness,  and  moderation,  soften  the  greatest 
enemies  of  his  name  and  person  ;  and  there  Is  nothfa^ta 
nature  that  bates  him  besides  the  devil  and  a  JaeoMte-  Be 
Is  also  happy  in  his  relatiooa.  Hta  aged  iUher  Is  eonsisB- 
mate  in  all  sorts  cfjtiety.    His  brother  (tlw  apotteearyMi 
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^icesimus  Knox,  D.D.,  int  appeared  axtoaj- 
Dously  in  this  year,  in  a  small  rolame  octavo, 
nd,  meetings  with  a  favourable  reception,  were 
oon  republished  with  the  addition  of  a  second 
olome,  and  with  the  affixtoie  of  the  author's 
tame.    Few  productions  have  been  more  popu- 


lar, OT  more  deservedly  so,  than  these  instructive 
essays.  The  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Knox  has 
expatiated  in  these  essays,  are  numerous  and 
well  chosen ;  and  they  uniformly  possess  a  direct 
tendency  eiUier  to  improve  the  head  or  amend 
the  heart    The  style  is  elegant  and  perspicuous, 


.  zealotu  promoter  of  the  rvformatlon  at  mannerg ;  and 
or  mjr  good  friend  Eliphal,  hia  whole  life  le  bnt  a  practia 
f  pietjf;  or  rather  a  paaaa^  to  a  better.  We  also  find  a 
Ingtilsurlty  in  Air  namei  for  there  are  only  two  bookaellera 
fit  in  the  vhole  world)  namely,  EUphal  Jay,  in  liondon, 
Jid  Eliphal  Dobeon,  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  KiTTLBBT,  St.  Paul's  ChuTch-yard.— His  sit^i  l3 
'  The  Bishop's  Bead,"  and  Indeed  he  is  pretty  warmly 
jsposed  that  way.  He  has  been  an  eminent  episcopal 
ookseUer  these  many  years.  He  prints  for  Dr.  Stiarp, 
rchbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Scot,  and  other  eminent  clergy- 
nen. 

Mr.  LiHSMT.— Many  and  consplcuons  were  the  progr- 
lostics  of  a  true  piety  that  shined  forth  in  the  early  dawn 
f  his  life.  He  understands  religion,  and  lores  it— and 
rhilst  be  was  but  an  ivprentloe,  was  a  great  example  of  a 
ODstant  unaObcted  devotioB.  He  was  bom  to  a  good 
state,  and  having;  traded  a  few  years,  grew  wary  of  prlnt- 
ar,  and  is  gone  to  a  country  seat  to  prepare  for  heaven . 

Mr.  John  Laueivoc. — An  upright,  honest  bookseller. 
Ve  were  neighbours  some  years,  and  partners  in  printing 
he  late  Lord  Delamere'M  Works,  Mackenzie's  NarraiUie  of 
he  Sitge  of  iMnionderrf,  and  Xr.  Baata't  Ufa,  in  folio, 
le  has  something  in  him  that  will  not  suffer  bun  to  break 
is  word,  which  is  altogether  as  good  security  and  de- 
endence  as  his  bond.  When  Panhnnt  dies,  he  will  be 
lie  flist  presbyteilaa  bookaeller  in  Sngjand.  He  is  so 
xact  in  trade  as  to  mark  down  every  book  he  sells.  He 
I  very  much  conversant  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  son- 
I'law  to  the  late  i«v.  Mr.  Roawel,  so  deservedly  famous 
w  the  defence  he  made  at  his  trial  in  Westndnster-hall, 
pon  whitdi  occasion  the  honourable  sir  Henry  Ashurst, 
art.,  was  his  great  and  good  Mend. 

Mr.  Wi  LLt  AM  MtLLBK. — His  peTsonwas  tall  and  slender : 
e  had  a  graceful  aspect  (neitjher  stem  nor  eflleminate) ; 
is  eyes  were  smUing  and  lively ;  his  complexion  was  of 
n  honey  coloar,  and  he  breathed  as  if  he  had  nm  a  race, 
be  figme  and  symmetry  of  his  face  exactly  proporticiiable. 
le  had  a  soft  voice,  and  a  very  obliging  tongue.  He  was 
f  tlie  sect  of  tlie  Peripatetics,  fat  he  walked  every  week 
jHampstead.  He  was  very  moderate  In  liis  eating,  drlnk- 
ig,  and  sleeping ;  and  was  blest  wiUi  a  great  memory, 
rUch  he  employed  for  the  good  of  the  puUlck,  for  he  bad 
le  largest  oolleotion  of  stitched  books  of  any  man  in  the 
rorld,  and  ooold  ftarnish  the  clergy  (at  a  dead  lift;  with  a 
rinted  sermon  on  any  text  or  occasion.  His  da^  was  a 
ablic  loss,  and  will  never  be  rqnlied,  unless  by  his  In- 
enions  aoo-inJaw,  Mr.  William  Laycoek,  who,  I  hear,  is 
laUng  a  general  collection  of  stitdied  booksi  and,  as 
[r.  Muler's  stock  was  all  pat  into  his  hands,  perhaps  he  la 
le  fittest  man  in  London  to  perfect  such  a  useful  under- 
tking. 

Mr.  Sakdsi.  MAHsnir  is  Mr.  Norris's  bookseller;  and 
}  long  as  he  can  turn  mctaphysicks  into  money,  he  Is 
ke  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Makskal,  in  Newgate-street— Re  will  be  well 
sed  for  his  ready  money,  but  where  lie  loves  is  a  friend 
oth  to  soul  and  body. 

Mr.  Malthos. — He  mldwifed  several  books  into  the 
rorld,  aye !  and  that  of  his  own  conceiving,  as  sure  as 
ver  young  Perking  was  his  who  owned  him  I    Be  made 

shew  of  a  great  trade,  by  wwitinnally  sending  out  large 
arcelii.  Bnt  all  I  can  say  of  bis  indostiy  is,  he  took  a 
reat  deal  of  pains  to  ruin  himself.  Bnt  though  Mr.  Mal- 
ins  was  very  unfortunate,  yet  I  hope  Us  widow  (our  new 
abllsher)  will  have  all  the  enoonragement  the  trade  can 
ive  her;  Ibr  she  Is  not  only  a  booksellei*s  widow,  but  a 
ookseller's  daughter,  and  hendf  tree  from  all  that  pride 
nd  arrogance  tSat  is  foond  in  flie  carriage  of  some  pub- 
shers. 

Mr.  MoNTOoiisBV. — He  is  a  booksdler  in  Comhill,  and 
lioiild  have  been  placed  among  his  brethren,  bnt  being  of 
■m  stature,  I  happened  to  overlook  lilm,  bnt  for  tills 
mission  he  shall  now  have  the  honour  to  bring  up  the 
sar  of  the  lieenters,  so  that  the  booltseller  1  am  now  to 
baiBcterize  is  Hugh  Mo^tg^Dmery.  He  was  bom  a  Scots- 
lan,  and  served  his  time  with  Auditor  BeU.  He  neither 
ndertakes  nor  talks  much,  bat  had  his  master  refused 
le  Athenian  Oracle,  he  stood  fair  tat  tlie  next  oilier,  and  1 
clieve  would  have  had  the  good  luck  to  have  bought  It ; 
e  bid  like  a  man  for  the  Athenian  Spp,  and  from  the  little 


dealings  I  have  had  with  him,  I  find  Ms  disconrse  neither 
light  nor  unseasonable,  and  such  as  neither  calls  his  virtue 
nor  his  Judgment  in  question.  He  commends  no  man  to 
his  face,  and  censures  no  man  behind  his  back  (which  is  a 
quality  be  learned  fkom  his  master  Bell).  He  never  speaks 
scornfully  of  his  inferiors,  nor  vain-gloriously  of  himself. 
He  does  nothing  merely  for  gain,  and  thinks  not  any 
thing  in  this  life  worthy  of  the  loss  of  the  next.  While 
some  of  bis  neigliboars  compass  sea  and  land  to  get  an 
estate,  he  thinks  contentment  the  greatest  wealth,  and 
covetousness  the  greatest  poverty ;  and  if  he  has  not  so 
much  as  others  (thongfa  he  thrives  apace),  yet  he  thinlcs 
how  many  are  happy  with  leas.  He  never  thinlcs  ill  of  an 
estate  because  aniotber's  is  better,  or  that  he  has  not 
enough  because  another  baa  more ;  for  he  measures  his 
plenty  by  Ills  condition  and  rank,  and  not  by  another's 
abundance,  and  Is  a  little  man  that  (like  aged  littlebory, 
grave  Scot,  lionest  Strahan,  and  witty  Chantry,)  is  always 
for  doing  the  fUr  thing.  I  shall  only  add,  he  so  highly 
obliged  me,  by  his  great  fldelity  in  concealing  a  secret  I 
committed  to  him,  that  to  requite  his  kindness,  I  have  pre- 
fixed Ills  name  to  this  Idea  of  a  New  Ufe,  and  have 
entrusted  him  with  the  sale  of  me  whole  impression. 

Mr.  MowsL  ia  a  first-rats  bookseller  in  Duck-lane :  has 
a  well  Aimished  shop,  and  knows  books  extraordinary 
well,  which  he  will  sell  off  as  reasonably  as  any  man.  I 
have  always  reckoned  him  among  our  ingenions  book- 
sellers. 

Mr.  MxwToM  is  fuUcrf  kindness  and  good  nature.  Heis 
sftible  and  courteous  in  trade,  and  is  none  of  those  men 
of  forty  whose  religion  is  yet  to  chnse;  for  his  mind  (like 
his  looks)  is  serious  and  grave  i  and  his  neighbours  tell 
me  "his  understanding  does  not  improve  too  fast  for  his 
praetioe,  for  be  is  not  itiigions  by  start  and  sally,  but  Is 
well  fixed  in  tbe  faith  andpractlce  of  a  churdi-of-England- 
man — and  has  a  handsome  wife  into  the  bargain." 

Mr.  Pbilips.— He  is  a  grave,  modest  bachelor,  and  it  is 
said  is  married  to  a  single  life,  which  I  wonder  at,  for, 
doubtless,  nature  meant  him  a  conqueror  over  all  hearts 
when  she  gave  him  such  sense  and  such  piety.  His  living 
so  long  a  bachelor  shows  his  refined  nature,  and  so  murm 
he  loves  morttflcatlon  in  himself  and  others.  And  who- 
ever considers  the  many  offers  he  had  of  marriage,  will  be 
ready  to  think  he  has  so  much  chastity  as  scarce  to  sin  in 
desire. 

Mr.  Pool,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  is  a  little 
fellow,  but  is  a  man  of  great  spirit,  by  which  we  see  a 
brave  soul  may  be  lodged  in  a  small  tenement.  His  reli^ 
gion  is  ail  of  a  pieces  he  is  just  ss  well  asderont}  and  is 
so  stiff  in  Ills  way  of  worship  (which  is  that  of  the  church 
of  England)  that  he  will  scarce  consent  that  the  least  pin 
of  the  episcopal  bollding  alionld  be  taken  out,  for  tei  tha 
whole  fabric  should  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  PzRo.— My  attempting  his  character  will  be  to  his 
prejudice,  for  sir  F —  would  not  chuse  an  ordinary  man 
for  his  bookseller.  For  sense,  wit,  and  good  humour 
there  are  but  few  can  equal,  and  none  that  exceed  him : 
and  all  these  qualities  are  accompanied  with  great  humility. 
Mr.  FiTTS.— He  was  an  honest  man  every  inch  and 

thought  of  liim ;  and  had  his  Attae  succeeded,  or  M it 

been  a  stranger  to  him,  had  died  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  it  could  not  have  fell  into  better  hands,  for 
he  took  as  much  delight  in  doing  of  good,  as  if  he  had  no 
other  errand  in  the  world.  He  bad  &thomed  the  vast 
body  of  learning,  and  in  every  several  parts  of  it  was 
ma^er  j  nor  did  nis  conversation  alone  relish  of  his  learn- 
ing and  ^ety;  for,  during  the  wi^ortunatt  part  of  bis  life 
he  wrote  The  Cry  of  the  Oppre—ed  i  An  Ingcnimu  Dit- 
emme^  Fabiee;  and  almost  completed  A  Catalogne  of 
EngHih  Writertt  after  themettiod  df  Crow's  catalogue. 
His  wit  and  virtues  were  writ  legibly  in  his  face,  and  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  sweetness  in  his  natural  temper.  Mr. 
Pitta  had  a  great  honour  for  Dr.  Annealey  (thouipi  himself 
a  churdimao),  and  told  me,  that  in  his  greatest  distress 
the  doctor  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  that  he  believed  there 
was  not  a  more  generous  man  in  the  ^^ole  world. 

Mr.  Placb,  near  Fumival's-inn.  His  face  is  of  a  claret 
comidexion,  bnt  himself  is  a  very  sober,  pious  man.  He 
is  very  Just  in  his  dealings,  and  has  studied  the  whole 
duty  of  every  relation ;  so  that  his  example  spreads,  and 
recommends  the  practice  of  Christianity. 
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occasionally  assuminf(  the  high  tone  and  strno- 
ture  of  the  Johnsonian  period.  To  peisons 
of  evfry  description,  hut  especially  to  young 
persons,  the  essays  of  this  author  are  invaluable ; 
their  first  praise  is,  that  they  recommend,  in  a 
most  fascinating  manner,  all  that  is  good  and 
great ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  in  a  high  degree 
calculated  to  form  the  taste,  and  to  excit«  a 
spirit  of  literary  enthusiasm. — Drake. 

1777,  July  26.  The  Magazine  of  Ants  ;  or, 
Pitmire  Journal.  This  work  was  the  production 
of  the  rev.  James  Murray,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Ang^s.  It  consisted 
of  five  or  six  8to.  sixpenny  numbers ;  the  fifth 
number  of  which  is  embellished  with  an  engrav- 
ing of  a  harp,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  wood  engraver, 
executed  after  he  returned  from  his  first  visit  to 
London. 

1777,  Nov.  8.  The  rev.  John  Home  (Tooke),* 
received  the  following  sentence  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  :  to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months 
in  ue  king's  bench  prison,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£200  and  find  securi^^  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  three  years,  himselfin  i6400,  and  two  sureties 
in  £200  each,  for  publishii^  an  advertisement, 
from  the  constitutional  society,  accusing  the 
king's  troops  of  barbarously  murdering  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Lexington.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause. 
All  the  printers  in  whose  papers  this  paragraph 
appeared,  were  served  with  writs. 

1777.  There  were  in  this  year  in  London, 
seven  morning  newspapers  ;  eight  three  times  a 
week  ;  one  twice  a  week  ;  and  one  weekly. 

1777,  Nov.  18.  IHed,  William  BowrER, 
j  unior,  of  Red  lion  passage,  Fleet-street,  London  ,f 
the  most  learned  and  distinguished  printer  of 
modem  times.  He  was  bom  in  Dogwell-court, 
White  Friars,  London,  December  19, 1699,  and 
received  his  education  at  merchant  triors' 
school,  from  whence  he  removed  to  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  till 
June,  1793.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he 
entered  into  the  printing  business  with  his  father. 
The  principal  attention  to  the  executive,  or 
mechanical  part  of  the  business,  devolving  on 
the  father,  and  the  conecting  of  the  proofs  l^ing 
almost  exclusively  the  business  of  the  son.  One 
of  the  first  works  which  came  out  under  his  cor- 
rection was  the  edition  of  Selden's  works,  by 
Wilkins,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  This  was 
begun  in  1722,  and  finished  in  1726:  and  his 
great  attention  to  it  appeared  in  his  drawing  up 
an  epitome  of  the  piece,  Die  Synedrit,  as  he 
read  the  proof  sheets.  He  married,  Oct.  1728, 
his  mother's  niece.  Miss  Ann  Prudom,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Prudom,  citizen  and  fishmonger, 
who  had  been  Teft,  a  few  years  before,  by  her 

•  In  the  St.  Jamaft  ChrotUele,  Dec.  9,  1777,  appeared 
^  excellent  and  bamoroiu  paper  by  the  rev.  Micbael 
Utt,  D.D.,  on  Paraon  Homc'B  petition  to  be  idlloiied.— 
PUT  an  account  of  Dr.  Lott,  who  died  Nov.  «,  17»«,  see 
mcbols'a  Literarf  Aneedotei,  vol.  U.  p.  t(M. 

t  In  1787,  the  office  was  removed  from  White  Friars  to 
Red  Uon  Passage,  Fleet-street,  where  he  stjried  himself 
"  AacHiTxcTDS  VcHooKDH."  OvBT  tbc  doof  ot  the  new 
office  he  placed  a  bnst  of  CIcoro. 


father's  will,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  tUa 
Bowyer.     By  her  he  acquired  some  freAM 
farms  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  at  Kavesiock,  lo 
Essex.     She  died  in  1731,  when  pregnant  with 
a  third  son.    Of  the  two  former  sons,  one  died 
an  infant,  and  the  other  survived  his  father.  Mr. 
Bowyer  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs.  Kliiabrtb 
Bell,  in  1747.    She  was  origbwily  his  house- 
keeper; but  in  that  situation  was  well  known  v. 
and  highly  respected  by,  his  literary  friends.  She 
was  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  and  afier  be 
marriage  she  applied  herself  so  closely  to  tbr 
advancement  ot  her  husband's  business,  thai 
she,    by  her  intense  application    to    learai^. 
arrived  at  last  to  a  degree  of  capacity  equal  to 
the  task  of  reading  the  proofs  of  IJie  most  leaiii«d 
works  done  in  the  office ;  and  it  is  bnt  jnstiee  Ic 
observe  here,  that  her  mental  aeqoirements  woe 
only  surpassed  by  her  modesty..  She  died  befoR 
her  husband.    In  1729,  thnragh  the  friendship 
of  the  speaker,  Onslow,  Mr.  Bowyer  was  ap- 
pointed printer  of  the  votes  of   the   honse  of 
commons,    an   office  which    he   held   thnajtk 
three  successive  speakers,  and  for  a  space  cf 
nearly  fifty  years.    In  1736  he  was  appointfd 
printer  to  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  elected 
a  member.    In  1766,  he  engaged  in  partnersUr 
with  Mr.  Nichols,  who  had  been  trained  by  faiD 
to  the  profession.    The  year  following^,  he  fttf 
appointed  printer  of  the  ioumals  of  the  boose 
of  lords  and  rolls  of  parliament.     Mr.  Bowya 
wrote  several  curious  tracts,  and  published  in- 
proved  editions  of  some  valuable   books.    He 
publications  are  an  incontrovertible  evidence  d 
bis  abilities  and  learning:  to   which   may  k 
added,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  bieaisHf 
and  patronage  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages of  his  age.    For  more  than  naif  a  centnir. 
he  stood  unrivalled  as  a  learned  printer;  aii 
some  of  the  most  masterly  productions  of  this 
kingdom  appeared  from  his  press.     To  his  litt- 
niry  and  professional  abilities,  he  added  an  Ex- 
cellent moral  character.    His  regard  to  religioi 
was  displayed  in  his  publications,  and  in  tk 
course  of  his  life  and  studies ;  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  his  inflexible  probity, 
and  an  uncommon  alacrity  in  assisting  the  neces- 
sitous.    His  liberality  in  relieving  erery  specie 
of  distress,  and  his  endeavours  to  conceal  his 
benefactions, reflect  great  honour  on  his  memorr. 
Though  he  was  naturally  fond  of  retirement, 
and  seldom  entered  into  company  excepting  with 
men  of  letters,  he  was,  perhaps,  excelled  by  fe« 
in  the  talent  of  justlv  discnminating  the  real 
characters  of  mankind.    He  judged  of  the  per- 
sons he  saw  by  a  sort  of  intuition ;  and  his  judg- 
ments were  generally  right.    From  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  literary  superiority,  he  did  not  always 
pay  that  attention  to  the  booksellers  which  was 
expedient  in  the  way  of  his  buraness.    Being  too 
proud  to  solicit  the  favours  in  that  way  which  he 
believed  to  be  his  due,  he  was  often  disappointed 
in  his  expectations.    On  the  other  hand,  be  fre- 
quentiy  experienced  friendships  in  cases  where 
he  had  much  less  reason  to  have  hoped  for  them : 
so  that,  agreeable  to  an  expression  of  his  owd. 
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'  in  what  he  had  leceired,  and  in  what  he  had 
leen  denied,  he  thankfully  aclinowledged  the 
rill  of  heaven."  The  two  great  objects  he  had 
a  view  in  the  decline  of  life,  were  to  repay  the 
)enefaction8  his  &theT  had  received,  and  to  be 
limself  a  benefactor  to  the  meritorious  of  his 
>wn  profession.  These  purposes  are  fully  dis- 
>Iayed  in  hb  last  will.  He  was  buried  agreeably 
o  his  own  direction,  at  IjOw  Layton,  in  Essex, 
ind  a  monument  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Tohn  Nichols,  to  his  father's  memory  and  his 
>wn,  with  a  Latin  inscription  written  by  Mr. 
!4^ichols,  who  was  his  apprentice,  partner,  and 
accessor;  and  who  has  done  ample  justice  to 
lis  eminent  predecessor's  memory,  by  an  inralu- 
hle  series  of  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer*  and 
nany  celebrated  literary  characters  of  the  last 
md  present  century,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
erred,  as  containing  an  invaluable  fund  of  in- 
'ormation. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  court-room  of  the  sta- 
ioners'  company,  is  the  bust  of  Mr.  Bowyer, 
inder  which  is  a  brass  plate,  thus  inscribed,  in 
lis  own  words,  in  conformity  to  a  wish  he  had 
nany  years  before  communicated  to  his  partner ; 

To  the  noited  MunificeDce  of 

THB  COMPANY  OF  STATIONERS, 

and  other  nomerons  Benefactors  j 

who, 

when  a  cilamltona  Fire,  Jan.  30,  1713-13, 

had  in  one  night  destroyed  the  Efltects 

of  William  Bowtkr,  Printer, 

repaired  the  loos  with  unparalleled  Humanity : 

William,  his  only  sorvlTinK  Son, 

beinc  continaed 

Printer  of  the  Votes  of  the  Home  of  Commoiu, 

by  hi*  Father's  Merits, 

and  the  indnlgrence  of  three  Honoorable  Speakers} 

ind  appointed  to  print  the  Joamals  of  the  House  of  Lord;, 

at  near  VSX  years  of  age, 

by  the  Patronage  of  a  noble  Peer ; 

strngglbiK  with  a  debt  of  patltude  which  could  not  be 

repaid, 

left  this  Tablet  to  suggest 

what  worn-out  Nature  could  not  express. 

Ez  Voto  Patronl  Optlmi  Amlcisslmi 

Ponl  Lubentcr  Cnravlt  Clfens  Devinctus 

J.  Nichols,  M.OCC.LXXVIU. 

The  following  is  a  genuine  extract  from  Mr- 
Sawyer's  will : 

•  *  •  *  And  now  I  hope  /  may 
')€  allowed  to  leave  tnrnewhat  for  the  benefit  of 
fritUing.  To  this  end,  I  give  to  the  matter  and 
ieepen,  or  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  my- 


*  Litermy  Aneedota  of  the  EigUeenth  Centwrf;  com- 
mixing Biographical  Memoin  of  WilUam  Bowyer,  printer, 
F.  S.  A.,  and  maair  of  hii  leanuH  fritnit;  an  incidental 
Hew  of  theprognu  and  advancement  ^f  literature  in  thit 
tingdom  during  the  laet  eeniurp ;  and  oiographical  anec- 
lotee  of  a  eonelderabte  number  of  eminent  wriiere  and  ii»- 
Xenioua  ariitte;  with  a  copioue  index,  by  John  Nidiols, 
P.  S.  A.  in  nine  volumes.  Mr.  Maty,  In  the  Drst  volnme 
rf  his  New  Bedew  thus  mentions  the  Anecdotet  of  Bowyer : 
'  Frobenins  scatters  flowers  over  the  grave  of  Aldus,  and 
Aking  the  opportunity  at  the  aame  time  of  paying  literary 
lonours  to  Erasmus,  and  the  worthies  who  made  his  leam- 
!d  press  sweat  under  them ;— In  plainer  words,  an  aeconnt 
if  a  very  distinguished  and  very  worthy  printer,  who  repaid 
iteratnie  what  he  had  received  from  it,  by  that  danse  in 
Us  win  which  makes  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
learned  compositor  of  the  press.  Together  with  ttie  ac- 
counts are  given  anecdotes,  some  longer,  some  shorter, 
of  the  writers  who  printed  at  Mr.  Bowyer's  press." 


tery  or  art  of  a  *ta£uMeT  of  ike  eity  of  London, 
eueh  a  mm  of  money  at  will  purchaie  £2,000 
three  percent,  reduced  bank  annuities,  upon  trust 
to  pay  the  dividends  and  yearly  produce  thereof, 
to  he  divided  for  ever  equally  amongst  three  print- 
ers, compositors  or  pressmen,  to  be  elected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  master,  wardens,  and  assist- 
ants of  the  taii  company,  and  who  at  the  time  of 
such  election  shall  be  sixty-three  years  old  or  up- 
wards, for  their  respective  lives,  to  be  paid  half- 
yearly  ;  hoping  that  such  as  shall  be  most  deserv- 
ing will  be  preferred.  And  whereas  I  have 
herein  before  given  to  my  ton  the  sum  of  £3,000 
four  per  cent,  consolidated  annuitiet,  in  case  he 
marrtet  with  the  consent  of  my  executors  :  Now, 
I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  dividends  and 
interest  of  that  sum,  till  such  marriage  tahei 
place,  to  the  laid  company  of  itationeri,  to  he 
divided  equally  between  six  other  printers,  com- 
positors or  pressmen,  as  aforesaid;  and  if  my 
said  son  shall  die  unmarried,  or  married  without 
such  consent  as  aforesaid,  then  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  said  capital  sum  of  £3,000  to  the  said  com- 
pany of  stationers,  the  dividends  and  yearly 
produce  thereof  to  be  divided  for  ever  equally 
amongst  tix  other  such  old  printers,  compo- 
sitors or  pressmen,  for  their  respective  lives,  to 
be  qualified,  chosen,  and  paid,  in  manner  at 
aforesaid.  It  has  long  been  to  me  matter  of 
concern,  that  such  numbers  are  put  apprentices 
as  compositors  without  any  share  of  school- 
learning,  who  ought  to  have  the  greatest.  In 
hopes  of  remedying  this,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  said  company  of  ttalioners  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  wul  parchate  one  thoutand  pounM 
three  per  cent,  reduced  bank  annuitiet,  for  the 
ute  of  one  journeyman  compositor,  suoh  as  shaU 
hereafter  be  described  ;  with  this  special  trust, 
that  the  matter,  wardens,  and  astistants,  duMpay 
the  dividends  and  produce  thereof  half-yearly  to 
such  compositor.  The  said  master,  wardens,  and 
assittanti,of  the  said  company,  shaUnaminatefor 
this  purpose  a  compositor  who  it  a  man  of  good 
life  and  comeersation,  who  shall  uiually  frequent 
tome  place  of  public  worthip  every  SwMoy,  unleu 
prevented  by  tickneu,  and  thall  not  have  worked 
on  a  newspaper  or  magazine  for  foot  years  at 
least  before  such  nomination,  nor  thtUl  ever  after- 
wards whiltt  he  holdt  tkit  annuity,  which  mM  be 
for  life  if  he  eonthtuet  a  journeyman.  He  thall 
be  able  to  read  and  construe  Latin,  and  at  least 
to  read  Greek  fluently  with  aecentt ;  of  which  he 
thall  bring  a  tetlimonial  from  the  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  Ludgate,  for  Ae  time  being.  I  could 
unth  that  he  thall  have  been  brought  uppioutly 
and  virtuously,  if  it  be  possible,  )U  SUr^ant 
Taylors^,  or  tome  other  public  tchool,  from  teten 
yean  of  age  till  he  it  fall  teventeen,  and  Aen  to 
serve  seven  years  faithfully  as  a  compositor,  and 
work  seven  years  more  as  a  journeyman,  a*  I 
wotdd  not  have  this  annuity  bestowed  on  arty 
one  under  thirty-one  years  of  age.  If  after  he 
is  chosen  he  shall  behave  ill,  let  him  be  turned 
out,  and  another  be  chosen  in  his  stead.  And 
WHEREAS  it  may  be  many  yeart  before  a  com- 
positor may  be  found  that  shall  exactly  answer 
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Ae  above  deier^ftiim,  and  it  may  at  lomttime* 
ht^l>pen  that  mm  a  am  cannot  he  found ;  I 
wild  kaive  the  dividends  in  the  mean  time  appUtd 
to  tttch  penon  as  the  iMUtcr,  toardoM,  and  attiit- 
antt,  ehaU  think  approaehee  nearest  to  what  I  have 
deteribed.  And  whbheas  the  above  tnuit  wUl 
oeeation  tome  trouble;  I  give  to  the  laid  eompai^, 
m  cote  they  <AinA  proper  to  aeeept  Ae  truttt, 
£360.  *  *  Mr.  JBowrer  faither  cave  to 
the  company  of  stationers  JCISO  a-vear  for  spe- 
cific charitable  purposes ;  also  a  small  silrer  cup.  * 
See  his  will  at  large  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dote*, vol.  iii.  p.  270. 

1777.  The  Glaigow  Herald  established.  At 
first  this  paper  was  called  the  Advertiier,  after- 
wards the  Advertiser  and  Herald,  and  latterly  by 
the  Glaeyotn  Herald ;  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

1777.  Ihe  Kendal  Diary,  a  sheet  almanack, 
began  by  Mr.  Pennington,  continued  till  1836. 

1778,  March.  The  following  sums  were  paid 
for  compiling  indexes  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Vommons:  Mr.  Edward  Moore, 
JG6400  as  a  final  compensation  for  thirteen 
years'  labour ;  Re7.  Mr.  Foster,  £3000  for  nine 
years'  ditto ;  Rev.  Dr.  Roger  Flaxmao,  £3000 
for  nine  years'  ditto ;  and  Mr.  Cunningham, 
£500  in  part  for  ditto;  making  a  total  of 
£12,900. 

1778.  A  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  language, 
8to.  This  work  was  the  production  of  Nauianiel 
Brassey  Halhed,  escj.  and  printed  at  Hoogly,  a 
city  of  Hindostan,  m  Bengal,  fcom  letters  cut 
and  types  founded  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  at 
that  time  in  the  East  India  company's  civil  ser- 
vice, whose  extraordinary  skill  and  industiy  had 
to  encounter  every  difficulty  which  necessarily 
lesulted  from  the  total  want  of  European  artists. 
Mr.  Halhed  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
oblif^  to  charge  himself  with  all  the  various 
occupations  of  uie  metallorigist,  the  engraver, 
the  founder,  and  the  printer. 

Mr.  Willans  persevered  in  his  noble  under- 
taking of  rendering  the  oriental  languages 
available  to  the  English  scholar,  through  the 
medium  of  the  art  of  typogiaphy ;  wiu  this 
view  he  compiled  from  the  most  celebrated 
native  gramman  and  commentaries,  a  work 
entirdly  new  to  England,  on  the  structure  of  the 
Sanskrita  tongue:  he  cut  steel  letters,  made 
punches,  matrices,  and  moulds,  and  cast  from 
them  a  fount  of  the  Dava-nagari  character,  his 
only  assistance  being  the  mechanics  of  a  country 
village.  Early  in  1795,  he  had  commenced  the 
printing  of  this  laborious  undertaking  in  his 
own  dwelling-house ;  but,  on  the  second  of  May 
in  that  year,  the  whole  of  his  premises  were 
destroyed  by  fiie;  his  books,  manuscripts,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Sanskrita  punches  and 
matrices  were  preserved;  but  the  types  which 
had  been  piepsired  with  so  much  labour,  were 
all  either  lost  or  rendered  useless.  This  is  a 
circumstance  not  less  interesting  as  a  typo- 
graphical anecdote,  than  it  is  as  an  instance  of 


«  Thts  cop  wu  given  to  flw  elder  Mr.  BowTCTbjrMn. 
James,  alter  lite  km  hj  fire. 


honourable  erudite  industry ;  it  it  Uke  HoeUff 
engraving  and  colouring  his  own  maps,  or  Aldu 
and  Stephens  working  at  their  own  pteswid 
letter  cases.  About  ten  yean  afterwaTdi,  tlie 
court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  oom])aii; 
encouraged  Dr.  Wilkins  to  resmne  his  laboiui, 
and  to  cast  other  types ;  as  the  study  of  tJK 
Sanskrita  had  become  an  important  oljwt  ia 
their  new  college  at  Hertford. 

1778.  Peignot  mentions  that  a  Life  ef  M. 
(T  Aguesseau,  written  by  his  son  the  chuedkn 
d'Aguesseau,  was  composed  and  printed  bjM. 
and  Madame  Sarou,  at  Chateau  de  Fresnes,  b; 
means  of  a  private  press  which  they  had  obtuB- 
ed  from  London  in  1778.  The  volnine  bean 
the  date  of  1720,  but  it  waa  really  struck  off  it 
this  year.  Sixty  copies  of  it  were  printed ;  ud 
no  other  production  of  this  press  is  known, 

1778,  April  2i.  Died,  Samuel  Bakes,  wbo 
was  for  many  years  distinguished  as  an  etmnal 
bookseller;  and  publish^  several  good  cali- 
logues  of  books,  at  market  prices,  l^wees  tk 
years  1757  and  1777.  He  was  also  very  Smoa 
as  an  auctioneer  of  books ;  a  quality  in  viiid 
he  was  at  least  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  b;  Mi. 
George  Leigh,  who  was  many  years  his  psitucr 
in  York-street ;  and  by  his  great  nephew  Mr. 
Samuel  Sotheby,  partner  with  Mr.  Leigh  in  tlie 
Strand.  Mr.  Baker  retired  from  bnsinessain 
years  before  his  death  to  a  delightful  villa  ihA 
be  built  at  Woodford  Bridge,  near  Chigwdl  is 
Essex.  He  left  his  propar^  to  his  oepiin, 
Mr.  John  Sotheby.  The  following  dates,  froo 
three  flat  stones  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  record  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Bahtt 
mother,  his  own,  &c.  &c. 

Mn.  Ann  Baker,  Hay  V,  176S,  aged  17- 

Mra.  Rebecca  Baker,  of  York'^treet,  Vth.  IS,  i7«,  «|el& 

Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  AiaU  S4, 1778,  aged  K. 

Mr.  John  Sotheby,  Not.  1, 1807,  aged  67. 

Harriet  Botheby,  wife  of  Samael  SoUieby,  Boolaellai 

bom  IS  Jan.  177s,  died  9  Jnly  1808 ; 

the  best  of  women,  of  wires  the  petftcleit 

1778,  May  18.  Died,  Thomas  Gent,  piiato, 
in  the  city  0I  York.  The  name  of  Gent  is  vdl 
known  to  the  collectois  of  English  topogiaphj, 
and  of  typographical  curiosities,  as  that  of  1 
printer  who  sometimes  employed  his  press  spm 
productions  of  his  own ;  and  who,  ia  his  dia- 
racter  of  author,  produced  numeioos  volumOi 
which  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  meriL  He 
was  a  Dative  of  Dublin,  and  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  Mr.  Powell,  a  printer  in  thai 
city,  but,  unfortunately,  no  farther  can  be  know 
of  his  early  history*.  On  his  arriving  in  I*ii- 
don  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Midwioto 
and  Mr.  Mears,  in  Blackfriars.  In  I7M,  Apiil 
20,  he  left  London  on  foot,  and  walked  to  l«l 
in  six  days,  where  he  was  engaged  bv  Mr.  Whitfi 
with  whom  he  remained  a  year,  and  then  risite'' 
Dublin,  and  found  employment  with  Mr.  Tbos. 
Hume  in  Copper-alley;  but  returned  to  London 


*  The  Ufe  of  Mr.  Tlmmat  Oenl.prlnter  ofYart,  •"*• 
by  kimtelf.  London  :  printed  for  Thomaa  VnxVt  •^l 
niis  little  work  containa  an  excellent  portnit  ui)  ■!«« 
deal  of  cnrioos  information  upon  prtnten  and  piof^' 
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bout  the  latter  part  of  1716,  and  woiied  with 
[r.  Wilkins  in  Little  Britain,  in  companrwith 
amuel  Negos.  He  then  worlced  for  Mr.  Watts. 
1  1718,  he  again  visited  Ireland,  but  soon  re- 
imed  to  Lon&n,  and  conunenced  master.  In 
724,  Mr.  Gent  removed  his  printing-office  from 
lOndon  to  York,  and  mairiea  a  relation  of  Mr. 
White's,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
aring  his  former  residence  in  that  city.  His 
isidence  was  in  Petergate,  the  same  that  had 
^longed  to  Mr.  WMte.  The  imprint  to  one  of 
is  books  states  that  his  printing-office  was  in 
'offee-yard,  "  where  that  useful  art,  to  which 
le  sons  of  learning  are  infinitelyobliged,  is  per- 
inued  after  a  neat  manner."  He  pursued  his 
inness  with  diligence  until  he  had  attained  the 
ivanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  being  at  that 
me  the  oldest  master  printer  in  England,  and 
freeman  of  the  cities  of  London,  York,  and 
'ublin.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
[ichael  le  Belfrey,  in  York.  Mr.  Gent  was  the 
ithor  of  a  great  number  of  small  tracts  in  verse 
id  prose,  and  published  a  useful  compendium, 
intaining  some  things  not  in  larger  nistoiies, 
itituled,  7%e  antient  aiulmodem  Uutoryofthe 
imoiM  City  of  York ;  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ir  of  its  magnificent  cathedral,  commonly 
died  York-minster,  &c.  &c. 
1778,  JwM  1.  D%td,  Joseph  Bbmtham,  an 
derman  of  Cambridge,  and  many  years  printer 
the  universitv.  He  was  bom  at  Ely,  in  No- 
mber,  1708 :  his  father  was  a  very  worthy  der- 
rman  of  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  descended 
)m  an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Ben- 
am  was  not  eager  after  money  in  the  way  of 
i  business,  but  rather  ambitious  of  printing 
>rks  that  would  do  him  credit,  He  printed 
;  brother's  valuable  History  of  Ely,  at  a  con- 
lerable  expense  to  himsell.  He  had  a  great 
!te  for  gardening,  and  a  turn  for  humour.  He 
IS  a  very  amiable  man,  and  the  only  one  of  six 
others  that  was  not  in  orders.  He  married 
me,  sister  and  heiress  of  George  Reste,  esq. 
e  was  buried,  as  was  his  wife,  in  Trumpington 
urch. 

1778,  Jvlyii.  DM,  Andbbw  Jackson,  book- 
ler,  well  taiown  as  a  dealer  in  old  bookis,  and 
ick  letter,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  Clare 
urt,  Dmiy  Lane.  Here,  luce  anodier  Mag- 
bechi,  midst  dust  and  cobwebs,  he  indulged 
appetite  for  reading;  legends  and  romances, 
tory  and  poetry,  were  indiscriminately  his 
ourite  pursuits.  Unlike  a  contemporary 
ither  of^  the  trade,*  he  did  not  make  the 
iosity  of  his  customers  the  foundation  of  a 
lection  for  his  own  use,  and  refuse  to  part 
h  an  article,  where  he  found  an  eagerness  in  a 
'chaser  to  obtain  it.  Where  he  met  with  a 
ity,  he  would  retain  the  same  till  he  had 
isfied  his  own  desires  in  the  perusal  of  it,  and 
n  part  with  it  agreeable  to  his  promise. 
Dugh  placed  in  an  humble  rank  in  life,  he 


John  King,  of  MoorlMds,  wbon  curious  library,  oon- 
inr  of  ten  dayt'  tale,  wu  sold  by  auction  by  Barker 


was  easy,  cheerful,  and  facetious.  If  he  did  not 
abound,  his  wants  were  few,  and  he  secured 
enough  to  carry  him  to  his  journey's  end.  He 
was  retainer  to  the  Muses,  but  rather  traversed 
the  plains  than  ascended  any  steps  up  the  hill  of 
Parnassus.  In  1740  he  published  the  first  book 
of  Parudite  Lott  in  rhyme :  and  ten  years  after- 
wards, with  aomewhi^  better  success,  Matri' 
ntonial  Scenet ;  consisting  of  the  Seaman's  Tale, 
the  Manciple's  Tale,  the  Character  of  the  Wife 
at  Bath,  the  Tale  of  the  Wife  at  Bath,  and  her 
Five  Husbands ;  all  modernized  from  Chaucer; 
by  A.  Jackson. 

Tba  first  refiner  of  our  native  lays 
Chaimted  tliese  tales  In  second  Bldiaid'a  days  > 
Time  gmdg'd  his  wit,  and  on  Ills  language  fiat ! 
We  rescue  but  the  living  from  the  dead; 
And  what  was  sterling  verse  so  long  sgo 
Is  lure  new  coined  to  make  it  enncat  now. 

The  contents  of  his  catalogues  of  the  years 
1766,  1757,  1769,  and  one  without  date,  as 
specified  in  their  titles,  were  in  rhyme.  In  1761, 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  Marsh,  he  repub- 
lished, as  Shakspeare's,  a  Briefe  conenpte  touch- 
ing the  ConmwtNeeale  cf  this  Rcalme  of  England  i 
originally  printed  in  1681.  He  quitted  his 
business  about  a  year  before  his  death,  havinf 
completed  his  eighty-third  year  the  fourteenth 
of  May  preceding. 

1778,  Aug.  12.  Died,  Robert  Goadbt,  prin- 
ter and  proprietor  of  die  Sherborne  Mercury, 
who  earned  on  a  large  and  extensive  business 
as  a  bookseller.  Few  men  have  been  more  ge- 
nerally known  in  the  west  of  England  than  Mr. 
Ooadby,  and  few  had  more  friends  or  more  ene- 
mies. To  the  freedom  of  his  sentiments  on  reli- 
gious and  political  subjects,  and  to  the  openness 
with  which  he  declared  them,  he  was  indebted 
for  both.  Truth  was  the  object  of  his  researches. 
Mr.  Goadby  was  also  the  conductor  of  several 
miscellaneous  and  periodical  publications;  which 
being  sold  extremely  cheap,  and  very  widely  cir- 
culated, had  a  considerable  good  effect,  and 
proved  the  means  of  disseminating  a  great  deal  of 
useful  knowledge  among  persons  whose  opportu- 
nities of  giving  information  were  few  and  scanty ; 
and  to  his  praise  it  should  be  observed,  that  ne 
carefully  excluded  from  his  publications  every 
thing  of  an  immoral  and  irreligious  tendency. 
He  compiled  an  Illtutration  of  the  Sermtura, 
three  vols,  folio  ;  a  work,  entitled,  the  VtUvene 
Dimlayed;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  King  of  the 
Beggars.  His  weekly  paper,  the  Sherborne  Mer- 
cury, was  uniformly  conducted  in  a  manner 
friendly  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  In  par- 
ticular, he  had  a  just  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press :  and  the  celebrated  axiom 
of  Mr.  Hume,  "  th«  liberties  of  the  press  emd  the 
liberties  of  the  people  must  stand  or  fall  together," 
was  a  favourite  one  with  Mr.  Goadby.  To  the 
poor  he  was  a  constant  and  generous  niend.  His 
acts  of  beneficence  were  very  numerous  while  he 
lived ;  and  by  his  vrill  he  left  a  sum  in  the  stocks, 
the  interest  of  which  was  annually  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  Sherbome.    H«  left  40s.  a- 
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year  to  the  ncan  of  Sherborne  for  erer,  on  con- 
dition of  Uieir  preaching  an  annnal  sennon  upon 
the  fiist  Sunday  in  May,  when  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  in  the  highest  perfection,  on  the  won- 
ders of  the  creation.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb 
stone,  placed  there  in  consequence  of  his  own 
directions,  is  another  proof  that  the  infinite  va- 
rieties of  vegetation  ennossed  a  considerable 
share  of  his  attention.  It  stands  in  the  church 
yard  of  Obome,  a  small  village  about  a  mile 
firom  Sherborne,  and  is  as  follows: 

In  memorr  of  Rohbt  Ooadit, 

late  of  Sherborne,  printer,  who  deputed  Uiia  life 

Angoit  11,  1778,  aged  57. 

Death  li  a  path  that  mnct  be  trod. 

If  man  would  ever  come  to  God. 

The  llr  tree  azplrea  to  the  ikr, 

and  Is  dothedwith  everlaitlng  Terdore  { 

Emblem  of  the  (ood,  and  of  that  ereilaatlng  IUb, 

which  God  will  bcitow  on  them. 

Since  death  U  the  gate  to  life, 

Um  grave  ihoold  be  crowned  with  llowera. 

Many  of  Mr.  Qoadby's  friends  apprehended 
that  he  injured  his  health  by  toogreat  an  appli- 
cation to  business  and  study.  He  was,  indeed, 
of  a  disposition  uncommonly  active  and  assiduous, 
and  could  not  bear  long  to  be  idle.  He  was  not 
without  his  laults ;  bnt  they  were  few,  and  not 
of  a  singular  kind ;  they  were,  without  doubt, 
greatly  overbalanced  by  his  good  qualities,  which 
certainly  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  most 
active,  useful,  and  worthy  member  of  society. 

1778.  JoknutCi  Sunday  Monitor.  This  was 
the  first  newspaper  published  on  the  sabbath,  in 
Great  Britain.    It  appeared  in  London. 

1778,  Auff.  17.  Lied,  William  Caslon,  the 
second  type-founder,  who,  as  an  artist  had  great 
merit,  though  not  equal  to  his  father ;  ^et  the 
reputation  of  the  foundry  suffered  no  dimuution 
in  his  hands.  He  mamed  Miss  Elizabeth  Cart- 
litch,  only  child  of  Dr.  CarUitch,  a  lady  of 
beauty  and  understanding,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  William  and  Henry.  Mr.  Caslon  dying 
without  a  will,  his  property  became  divided  in 
equal  proportions  between  nis  widow  and  two 
sons,  but  the  superintendence  devolved  on  the 
elder  William.  Of  Mrs.  Caslon  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  pass  unnoticed.  Her  merit  and  ability 
in  conducting  a  capital  business  during  the  life 
of  her  husband,  and  afterwards  till  her  son  was 
capable  of  managing  it,  was  deserving  of  all 
praise.  In  quickness  of  understanding,  and  ac- 
tivity of  execution,  she  left  few  equals  among 
her  sex.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
their  eldest  son  establishing  himself  in  Moor- 
fields,  she  conducted  the  business  herself,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  disabled  by  an  attack  of 
the  palsy,  which  she  survived  but  a  few  months, 
dying  Oct.  23,  1795,  aged  about  70  years. 

1778.  Died  C.  Hetdinoer,  a  German  book- 
seller, in  the  Strand,  London.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  business,  and  died  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances some  time  in  this  year. 

1779,  Jan.  23.  The  Mirror,  a  weekly  pap^ 
resembling  the  Spectator,  commenced  at  Edin- 
burgh on  this  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  folio 
sheet,  price  three  half-pence,  and  terminated 


May  27,  irao,  having  latterly  been  iasned  twice 
a-week.  Of  die  one  hundied  and  ten  papes  to 
which  the  JIftrror  extended,  forty-two  were  eoa- 
tributed  by  Henry  Mackenzie,*  author  of  tlie 
Man  of  Feding,  &c.  &c.  The  sale,  during  the 
progress  of  the  publication,  never  exceeded  fou 
hundred  copies.  When  republished  in  12ido. 
volumes,  a  considerable  sum  was  reaKzed  fiom 
the  copyright,  out  of  which  the  proprietors  pre- 
sented jG  100  to  the  oiphan  hospital,  and  titated 
themselves  to  a  hogshead  of  claret,  to  be  dnuk 
at  their  ensuing  meetings. 

The  Mirror,  though  inferior  to  the  Speetatm 
in  variety  and  humour ;  to  the  Rambler  in  di|F- 
nityand  ethic  precept;  and  to  the  AdiieiUtnr 
in  the  field  of  splendid  fiction ;  yet  supports  > 
character  which  has  justly  rendered  it  a  favourite 
with  the  public.  There  is,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a 
pathetic  charm,  a  tender  strain  of  molality, 
thrown  over  its  pages,  which  greatly  interests; 
nor  is  it,  by  any  means,  sterile  or  defective  ii 
the  delineation  of  character.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  to  me,  by  many  degrees,  mofre  pleasa; 
and  permanently  impressive,  than  tbe  eleiBd 
wit  and  irony  which  pervade  the  World  ui 
Connoitteur.  When  we  affirm,  therrfore,  thai 
noeetneu,  delicacy,  and  pathoM,  are  tbe  disdi- 
guishing  features  of  the  Mirror,  we  doubt  bm, 
from  the  imperishable  nature  of  these  ingrednos, 
that  it  is  formed  to  delight  a  distant  posterity. 

1770,  Mm  10.  Lord  North,  prime  mimBtet, 
and  chancellor  of-  the  university  of  Oxford,  ■- 
trodnced  a  bill  into  parliament  to  renew  «as 
legalize  the  privilege  of  the  univeisities,  and  ik 
stationers'  company,  to  the  exclusive  right  ia 

Erinting  almanacks ;  bnt  after  an  able  aignnot 
y  Mr.  Erskine  in  favour  of  the  public,  ups 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Carman,  the  bookseller,  ik 
house  of  commons  rejected  the  ministerial  pa- 
ject  by  a  majority  of  forty-five  votes. 

1779.  In  tnis  year  theie  were  twenty  prinliac 
offices  in  the  citv  of  Edinbur^,  and  ten  pafc 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1779,  Mat/  1 1 .  Died,  Edward  Dii.ly,  a  bod- 
seller  of  great  eminence  in  the  Poultry,  Lond^ 
particularly  in  the  line  of  American  exportatits. 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  good  old  school  i<f 
Presbvterians,  Doddridge,  Watts,  Laidner,  \c 
Mr.  Edward  Dilly  was  an  enthusiastic  adiuK 
of  the  politics  (u  not  of  the  personal  charms: 
of  Catharine  Macauley,t  whose  publications  k 
regularly  ushered  into  the  worid ;  and  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  been  a  general  and  generous  pa- 
tron.   He  was  a  man  of  great  j^easantrv  >-i 


*  Reniy  Mackenzie  was  a  aatlTe  of  ScoOaDd.  died  J» 
u,  ISSl,  in  the  elghtf-slxth  year  of  hie  age ;  aa  a  viks 
he  U  dlstlngniahed  by  refined  aenalbility  and  capa^ 
taste  i  with  more  delicacy,  Mackenzie  poaaeaaes  mvck  d 
Sterne's  peculiar  pathoe.  His  principal  worka  are  the  M*t 
af  Feelmg,  the  Mm  of  the  World,  and  Juliti  4e  HaaligK. 

t  Catherine  Macaoley  Graham,  an  historian  of  ntc 
celebrity,  was  the  danghter  of  John  SawbrMge.  esq.  i 
Otlantigh  in  Kent,  and  bom  In  1730.  In  I7<0  she  maiiM 
Dr.  George  Macaoley,  a  physician,  who  left  her  a  wide* 
In  1783,  she  married  Mr.  Graham,  a  clergyman,  la  17*^ 
she  went  to  America  for  the  porpose  of  visittiic  Gcaow 
Washington.    She  died  at  Binfield  Jnne  13, 1791 . 
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numnera,  and  w>  fond  of  conveisation,  tbat  he 
dmost  literally  talked  hinuelf  to  death.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chorch-yaid  oi  Southhill,  in  Bed- 
foidshiie,  with  the  following  epitaph  inscribed 
on  his  glare  stone : 

Near  thia  place  Ilea  Intemd 

ne  body  of  Bdtard  Dillt, 

late  dtlzen  and  booksdler,  of  Loadon. 

Ha  was  bom  In  tUa  pariah, 

Jolyas,  iTSSi 

and  (tied  Mar  II,  1770. 

The  buaness  was  carried  on  by  his  younger 
brother  Charles  Dilly,  who  had  been  some  time 
his  partner,  and  thus  became  the  sole  proprietor 
of  a  rery  valuable  trading  conceni,  which  he 
continued  to  cultivate  wim  that  industry  and 
application,  which  in  the  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  England  almost  invariably  leads  to 
opulence,  till  1807,  under  which  year  see  a  notice. 
1779,  July  20.  Died,  Dovoaj.  Gbaham,  the 
rhyming  chronicler  of  the  rebellion  of   1745, 
and  who  for  some  time  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  printer  at  Glasgow ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that,  like  Buchan,  the  chronicler  of  Peterhead, 
he  lued  to  compose  and  set  up  his  works  without 
ever  conmiitting  them  to  writing.     Unfortu- 
nately, no  account  of  the  parentage  or  early  life 
of  this  eccentric  individual  has  been  preserved. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  en^^aged  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1745  and  1746,  but  without  sufficient 
authority.    He  had,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  been 
an  eye-witness  to  most  of  the  movements  of  the 
armtet,  from  the  rebels  first  crossing  the  ford  of 
Frew,  to  their  final  defeat  at  Culloden ;"  but  it 
would  seem  firom  this  expression,  as  well  as  fiom 
the  recollections  of  some  of  his  acquaintances, 
that  it  was  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  follower, 
who  supplied  the  troops  with  small  wares.    But 
Dougal's  aspiring  mmd  aimed  at  a  higher  and 
nobler   employment, — the    cultivation   of  the 
muse;  and  no  sooner  was  the  rebellion  termi- 
nated by  the  battie  of  Culloden,  than  he  deter- 
mined to  write  a  history  of  it  "  in  vulgar  thyme." 
Accordingly,  the  Gltugow  Counmt  oi  Seiftemhet 
29, 1746,  contains  the  following  advertisement : 
"That  there  is  to  be  sold  by  James  Duncan, 
printer  in  Glasgow,  in  the  Salt-Mercat,  the 
second  shop  below  Gibson's  Wynd,   a  book 
entitled,  AJvU,  particular,  and  true  account  of 
the  late  rwellitm  in  the  yean  1745  and  1746, 
legimUng  with  the  Pretaider't  embarking  for 
Scotland,, and  then  an  account  of  every  battle, 
tiege,  and  tkirmieh  that  hat  happened  in  either 
ScodanA  or  England  :  to  which  u  added,  several 
addrestet  and  epiitUi  to  the  pope,  pagam,  poet*, 
and  pretender,  all  in  metre,  price  fourpenee. 
But  any  booksellers  or  packmen  may  have  them 
easier  from  the  said  James  Duncan,  or  the 
author,  D.  Graham.    The  like,"  the  advertise- 
ment concludes,  "has  not  been  done  in  Scot- 
land since  the  days  of  sir  David  Lindsay !"    As 
the  book  beecame  known,  Dougal  issued  editions 
"  gready  enlarged  and  improved."      That  of 
1771,  while  it  contains  many  additions,  is  said 
to  want  much  of  the  curious  matter  in  the  editio 
princeps.    In  1752,  Graham  styles  himself '  mer- 


chant in  Glasgow,'  but  it  would  appear  that  his 
wealth  had  not  increased  with  his  sune;  about 
this  time  he  became  a  printer.  The  exact  date 
at  which  he  became  beluuan  is  not  known,  but  it 
must  have  been  afier  1770.  At  this  time  the 
situation  was  one  of  some  dignity  and  import- 
ance: the  posting  of  handbills  and  the  publish- 
ing of  advertisements  were  not  quite  so  common ; 
and  whether  a  child  had  "wandered," — ^"sal- 
mon, herring,  cod,  or  ling"  had  arrived  at  the 
Broomielaw, — or  the  grocers  had  received  a  new 
supply  of  "  cheap  butter,  barley,  cheese,  and 
vmJ,"  the  matter  could  only  be  proclaimed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  public  crier.  After  sevenu 
years  of,  it  may  be  supposed,  extensive  useful- 
ness in  this  capadty,  Dougal  was  gatiiered  to 
his  fathers.  Besides  the  before-named  history, 
Graham  wrote  many  other  poems  and  songs, 
some  of  which,  though  little  known,  are  highly 
graphic.  They  womd  form  a  pretty  large 
volume,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  in  this 
fastidious  age  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  col- 
lect them.--C!hambers's  Eminent  Scotemen. 

1779,  Nov.  12.  IXed,  John  Beeceoft,  a  con- 
siderable wholesale  bookseller  in  Patemoster-row, 
many  years  agent  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  master  of  the  company  of  stationers 
in  1773.    He  died  at  Walthamstow. 

1779,  Nov.24.  Henby  Sampson  WooDFALL, 
printer  of  the  General  Adtertiter,  sentenced  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench  to  pay  a  fine  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  to  be  confined  in 
Newgate  twelve  mouths,  for  publishing  a  hand- 
bill expresave  of  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  admiral 
Keppel.* 

1779.  Dr.  Johnson  published  his  long-ex- 
pected work,  the  Lita  of  the  Englith  PoeU,  and 
fixed  the  price  at  two  hundred  guineas,  at  which 
Malone  observes, "  The  bookselTeis,  in  the  course 
of  twentr-five  years  have  probably  cleared  five 
thousand.  Johnson  has  dignified  the  booksellers 
as  the  "  patrons  of  literature."  In  the  case  of 
the  above  work,  which  drew  forth  that  encomium, 
he  had  bargained  for  two  hundred  guineas;  and 
the  booksellers  spontaneously  added  a  third  hun- 
dred. On  this  occasion  the  great  moralist  ob- 
served to  a  friend,  "  Sir,  I  have  always  said  the 
booksellers  were  a  generous  set  of  men.  Nor  in 
the  present  instance  have  I  reason  to  complain. 
The  fact  is,  noi  ^at  they  have  paidme  toolittie, 
but  that  I  have  written  too  much."  The  lives 
were  soon  published  in  a  separate  edition  ;  when 
for  a  few  conections,  the  aoctor  was  presented 
with  another  hundred  guineas.  This  work  was 
first  suggested  by  a  literary  club  of  bookselleis, 

*  Anputna,  vliooant  Keppel,  wii  tlie  aecond  son  of  the 
eail  of  AlbeiDarle.  He  accompanied  commodore  Anaon  la 
hia  voyage  romid  the  world,  and  in  1778  commuded  the 
channel  fleet,  which,  Ivlj  IS,  In  Oat  year,  fell  in  with  the 
French  onderooont  d'OirilUen  off  tlshant.  A  partial  ac- 
tion ensued,  which  the  EngUih  admlial  thonght  to  hare 
renewed  in  ttie  momina:,  bat  the  enemy  had  retired.  Thia 
afhlr  gave  great  dlasaUabetion  to  the  nation,  which  waa 
aggravated  by  BlTHnghftUlaer,aeeond  in  command,  pre- 
ttoiing  a  charge  against  admiral  Keppel,  who  waa  hononr- 
aHy  acquitted  by  a  cooit-martial  at  Fortnnonth.  Sir 
Hngh  waa  then  tned  and  oenanred.  In  178S,  admlial  Kep- 
pel waa  raised  to  the  peerage ;  he  was  also  at  two  aepa- 
rateperiodaarat  lord  of  the  admiralty.  HediedOet.S,i;«8. 
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of  which  aldennan  C^i^ell,  with  Messrs.  James 
Doddey,  Lockyer  Davis,  Thomas  Longman,  Pe- 
ter Ehnshy,  honest  Tom  Payne  of  the  Mews-gate, 
Thomas  Evans,  and  James  Robson,  were  the 
members,  and  from  which  originated  the  germ 
of  many  valuable  publications.  Under  Iheir 
auspices,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  (who  was  himself 
a  pleasant  member  of  the  club)  produced  his 
DramaHe  MUedUmy,  and  his  Life  of  Garriek.* 

1779,  Jan.  The  Bntith  Mucellaiiy,  Nu.  I. 

1779,  Jan.  18.  The  Literary  Ply,  No.  1. 
Edited  by  die  rev.  Herbert  Crou. 

1779,  MariA.  The  Engluhmm,  No.  1. 

1779,  May.  The  Whig  Magazine ;  or  Patriot 
MieetlUmy,  No.  1. 

1779,  July.    The  Foreign  Medical  Revieie. 

1780,  Jan.  8.  Died,  Francis  Newberv,  a 
bookseller,  at  the  west  end  of  Saint  Paul's,  who 
was  for  several  years  publisher  of  the  GeHtU- 
ntaa'i  Magazine!  he  was  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
John  Newbeiy,  esq.  the  respectable  vender  of 
Dr.  James's  powders,  at  the  east  end  of  St 
Paul's  church  yard. 

1780,  Feb.  20.  Died,'m  Greyfriar's gate,  Not- 
ingham,  aged  seventy-two  years, Thomas  Peet, 
land  surveyor,  a  skilful  astronomer,  mathemati- 
cian, and  sdioolmaster.  He  was  the  oldest 
almanack  writer  in  England,  having  wrote  tlie 
Oentleman't  Diary  and  Poor  Bobin  upwards  of 
forty  years ;  during  which  time  he  was  never  be- 
hind hand  with  his  competitors  at  prognosticating 
future  events. 

1780.  Isaiah  Thohas,  printer  at  Worcester, 
in  Massachusetts,  North  America,  printed  an 
almanack  for  this  year ;  one  of  the  boys  asked 
him  what  he  should  put  opposite  the  13th  of 
July.  Mr.  Thomas  being  engaged,  replied, "  any 
thing,  any  thing!"  the  boy  returned  to  the  office 
and  set  "  rain,  hail,  and  snow."  The  country 
was  all  amazement — the  day  arrived,  when  it 
actuallv  rained,  hailed,  and  snowed.  From  that 
time  Thomas's  almanacks  were  in  great  repute. 

1780,  March   11.  Died,  Richard  Nutt,  a 

*  Bavll  Gaiiliik,  one  of  (he  most  celebratad  acton 
which  EngUnd  hu  prodaced,  was  bom  at  Hereford,  Feb. 
ITIS.  Hla  ftOier  waa  a  captain  In  the  army,  descended  bom 
a  French  fiunllr,  who  beinE  proteatants,  fled  to  England 
on  the  cevDoation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  HeiacelTedhis 
edocation  partty  at  the  grammar  school  of  Lichflcdd,  and 
nrUjr  nnder  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  visited  London 
In  I7SS.  His  llist  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Ipswich, 
In  174),  nnder  the  assomed  name  of  Lyddal ;  and  the  141. 
planse  be  metwitb  Indnoed  him  to  make  his  appearance  at 
the  theatre  in  Goodman's- Adds,  In  the  character  of  Richard 
the  Third.  The  other  theatres  were  qnlcUjr  deserted,  and 
Goodman's-fields  became  the  resort  of  the  people  of  Ihshion 
flU  that  theatre  was  shut  np.  In  the  summer  of  174s, 
he  plajred  In  Dublin  to  such  Aill  houses,  that  the  heat  of 
tte  weather  and  the  crowds  occasioned  afsver,  wMeb  was 
called  the  GanlciL  finer.  In  1747  he  became  Joint -patentee 
of  Drury-Iane  theatre  1  and  in  1740  he  married  Mademoi- 
selle Vkdettl,  an  Italian  stage  dancer.  In  1789  he  cele- 
brated a  fete  In  honour  of  Shakspeare,  called  the  Jnbilee, 
at  Stratford-^pon-Avon.  It  was  aftawards  made  an  en- 
tertainment atDmry-lane,  undnthe  same  title,  and  had  a 
prodigious  run.  In  177S  he  gave  up  his  concern  in  the 
theatre  for  jMs.ooo.  He  died  1779,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey.  Mr.  Garriek  was  hospitable  and  ge- 
nerous, but  vain,  and  fond  of  flattery.  He  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces,  |Kt>logues,epilognes,  songs,  andepignms, 
in  the  Ust  he  excelled.  Mrs.  Garriek  (Eva  Maria  Violetti) 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  P*b.  2»,  17S4,  and  died  at  London, 
Oct.  Ifl,  isss. 


printer  in  the  Savoy,  in  1724,  and  afterwards 
many  years  printer  of  the  London  Evening  Post; 
had  long  retired  Irom  business,  and  died  in 
Bartlett's  buildings,  aged  eighty-six. 

1780,  April  24.  Dud,  John  Nodbse,  many 
years  bookseller  to  his  majesty.  He  was  a  man 
of  science,  particularly  in  the  mathematical  line ; 
in  which  department  a  great  number  of  valuable 
publications  were  by  liim  introduced  into  die 
world.  He  also  published  a  considerable  number 
of  French  books.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Nourse,  the  extenave  business  of  the  house  was 
carried  on,  with  indefatigable  diligence,  bv  Mr. 
Francis  Wingrave,  for  &e  benefit  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Charles)  Nourse,  an  eminent  surgeon 
at  Oxford,  equally  distinguished  for  the  long 
period,  and  the  eminence  of  his  practice.  He 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  Aug.  15, 
1786,  on  his  majesty's  visit  to  the  univenity. 
He  was  a  cotemporary  student  and  pupil  with 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Pott;  of  similar  vivadty, 
temper,  and  manners,  and  of  equal  celebrity  for 
professional  abilities  and  knowledge.  He  had 
lon|^  labotired  nnder  a  severe  dropsical  com- 
plaint; which  terminated  fatally  April  19, 1789. 
Mr.  Wingrave  was  his  successor  in  the  long- 
established  shop  in  the  Strand. 

1780,  June  6.  Died,  Mb.  Emerson,  printer, 
of  St.  John's  square,  liondon,  and  propnetor  of 
LloyiCt  Evening  Poit :  after  carrying  on  business 
with  reputation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he 
retired  with  an  easy  competency. 

1780.  Died,  Georoe  Hawkins,  many  years 
a  bookseller  in  Fleet-street,  near  the  Temple 
gate.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  company  of  sta- 
tioners from  the  year  1766  till  his  death. 

1780,  July  28.  Died,  Edward  Allen,  a  very 
excellent  printer  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
London,  the  "  dear  friend  "  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  a  member  of  the  Essex  head  club.  He  was 
far  advanced  in  years;  his  printing  office  uni- 
ted to  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  .Johnson,  which  was 
next  door  to  it,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bensley,  who  demonstrated  with  foreign- 
ers that  the  English  press  could  rival  and  even 
excel  the  finest  works  that  graced  the  continen- 
tal annals  of  typography. 

Uao.  WeeUy  Rewew.  This  publication  was 
commenced  by  James  Tytler,  during  his  resi- 
dince  in  the  sanctuary  at  Holyrood,  Edinburgh  ; 
but  was  soon  discontinued,  when  a  printer 
named  Mennons,  renewed  the  publication,  and 
Tytier  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
contributor. 

1780.  The  Volunteer  Evening  Pott.  From  the 
time  of  Saunden't  Newt  Letter,  in  1763,  was 
published  in  Dublin  to  this  year,  a  great  host  of 
publications,  most  of  which  soon  perished ; 
amongst  the  ephemeral  prints  was  the  above- 
named  paper;  the  circumstances  attending  the 
origin  and  expiration  of  which  exhibit  a  lively 
portrait  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  was  then  so  strong  that 
no  printer  could  be  found  in  Ireland  to  publish 
a  paragraph  in  opposition  to  the  popular  cause. 
Government  was  therefore  compelled  to  send  a 
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ptees  and  printers  from  England  for  their  pur- 
pose, but  it  lequiied  no  little  management  to 
establish  it  It  fint  assumed  a  popauur  name, 
and  professed  to  take  a  warm  side  in  that  cause. 
To  mciease  the  deception,  the  portrait  of  a 
rolnnteer,  in  full  uniform,  was  exhibited  ever;' 
nigkt,  and  ererr  other  device  put  in  practice 
with  the  same  view.  But  the  secret  soon  dis- 
played itseli^  and  the  mob  proceeded  to  take 
summary  vengeance.  The  editor  escaped,  but 
the  printer  was  dragged  tu  the  Tenter-fields,  and 
there  tarrtd  andfeaUund  !  Unable  to  withstand 
popular  hatred,  the  paper  was  dropped;  but  so 
stronff  was  the  pubuc  indignation,  that  no  one 
Goula  be  got  to  purchase  the  materials,  and 
editors,  pnnters,  types,  press,  &c.  were,  afl«r 
three  years'  effort,  re-transported  to  England. 

1780.  TTu  Poeticid  MMOziiu. 

1780,  Auff.  4.  The  P^tatant  Packet;  or, 
Britith  Monitor,  deigned  for  the  use  and  enter- 
tainment of  every  denomination  of  Protestants 
in  Great  Britain.    By  the  rev.  James  Murray.* 

Spartanoa  (geniu  est  andex,  avldarnqoe  feriB)  nodo  cra- 
tDS  prpptiore  Una. — Sauea. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  printed  by  T.  Angus, 
St  Nicholas'  church  yard,  for  the  editors. 

1780.  7%«  Detector.  This  political  paper  was 
promised  "  to  be  continued  occasionally  during 
the  session  of  parliament."  It  was  printed  in 
octavo,  at  the  price  of  sixpence  each  number ; 
but,  meeting  with  little  encouragement,  was 
soon  relinquished. 

1780,  Nov.  The  Traiteitr,  No.  1. 

1780.  7^  Whig.  This  series  of  papers  was 
written  by  the  late  Hugh  Boyd,  and  appeared 
in  Almost  London  Courant;  and,  together  with 
the  Freeholder,  very  ably  assisted  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty. 

1780,  Dee.  2.  Periodical  Et$ayt,  by  the  rev. 
Robert  Naies,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
No.  10,  Feb.  3, 1781. 

1781,  Feh.  Died,JACOB  Wraoo,  a  compositor 
of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Wragg 
was  the  first  person  chosen  by  the  company  of 
stationers  to  enjoy  the  annuity  leA  by  Mr. 
Bowyer ;  and,  says  Mr.  Nichols,  was  "  in  every 
respect  deserving  of  it"  He  was  a  man  of 
real  learning,  and  had  been  patronized  by  Dr. 
Jortin,  on  whose  first  volume  of  the  Life  of 
Eratnau  he  had  been  employed  at  Mr.  Edwara 

*  The  Trtemofft  Magmgbu  s  cat  tbt  Cmutiiutbmal  Bepo. 
Mtorf,  eontalnlng  a  fr«e  delate  concemlng  the  came  of 
libett^)  oonaistlng  of  all  the  papeia  pabUihed  in  the 
London  newBpapen  tmm  Northumberland  and  Newcastle, 
or  the  connty  of  Dnrfaam,  from  the  sending  of  instmo- 
tions  to  the  Newcastle  memben  of  pailiament,  till  this 
preaent  time.    By  the  rev.  James  Mniiar  and  others. 

QtdsnamigttnrUber)  Sapiens  qid  fanperloana 

Qnem  neqne  panperte*,  neqoe  mors,  Deqne  vincnla  teirent: 

Kcsponsare  cnpldlnibas,  oontemacie  honores 

Foitis,  &  In  selpso  totns  teres,  atqne  totondas : 

"  Bripe  turpi 

Colla  Jnga :  Uber  liber  sum  die  age. — Boraee. 

Meweattle  upon  Tyne,  piinted  for  die  editors,  and  sold  by 
T.  Slack,  W.  Cbanley,  and  J.  Atkinson,  booksellers. 
B.  FUher,  the  drenlattaig  library  i  and  G.  Young,  High 
Bridge,  Newcastle,  and  all  other  booksellen  in  town  and 
country.    MncGLXziv. 


Say's.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  as  i. 
somewhat  strange  circumstance,  that  in  an  occu- 
pation so  nearly  allied  to  literature  as  that  of 
printing,  a  single  candidate  only  should  have 
offered  himself  as  qualified  to  enjoy  so  comfort- 
able a  stipend. 

1781.  Mr.  Tillocb,  editor  of  the  Philo$o- 
pkical  Magazine,  presumed  to  have  invented  a 
method  of  stereotvping,  without  having,  at  the 
time,  any  knowledge  of  Ged's  invention.*  In 
perfecting  the  invention,  Mr.  Tilloch  had  the 
assistance  and  joint  labour  of  Mr.  Foulis,  printer 
to  the  universi^  of  Glasgow.  After  great  labour, 
and  many  experiments,  these  gentlemen  "  over- 
came every  difficulty,  and  were  able  to  produce 
plates,  the  impressions  from  which  could  not  be 
distinquished  from  those  taken  from  the  types 
from  which  th^  were  cast  Though  we  had 
reason  to  fear,  nom  what  we  founa  Ged  had 
met  with,  that  our  efforts  would  experience  a 
similar  opposition  from  prejudice  and  ignor- 
ance,t  we  penevered  in  our  object  for  a  con- 
ddenible  time,  and  at  last  resolved  to  take  out 
patents  for  England  and  Scotland,  to  secure  to 
ourselves,  for  the  usual  term,  the  benefits  of  our 
invention."  Owing  to  some  circumstances  of  a 
private  nature,  not  connected  with  the  stereo- 
type art,  the  business  was  laid  aside  for  a  time, 
and  Mr.  Tilloch  having  removed  from  Glasgow 
to  London,  the  concern  was  dropped  altogether; 
but  not  till  several  volumes  had  been  stereotyped 
and  printed,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Tilloch  and  Foulis. 

1781,  Feb.  6.  Newifrom  the  Pope  to  the  Deal, 
with  their  lamentations  for  the  acquittal  of  lord 
George  Gordon ;  to  which  is  added  the  Hypo- 
crite, by  Judas  Guzzle  Fire,  A.  M.  (the  rev. 
James  Murray^)  Newcastle :  printed  for  the 
author,  mocclxxxi.  Small  12mo.  19  pages. 

1781,  March  1.  Died,  Mr.  Chase,  pnnter  of 
Norwich. 

1781.  AprU.  LoBD  North  introduced  a  bill 
into  parliament,  with  respect  to  laying  an  ad- 
ditional duty  on  almanacks.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  his  lordship  observed,  "  According  to 
the  laws  now  in  being,  sheet  almanacks  are  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  twopence  each ;  and  book  al- 
manacks to  one  of  fourpence  each.  But,  of  late, 
complaints  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  printers 
of  the  latter,  that  the  printers  of  the  former  had 
contrived  to  print  upon  a  very  large  sheet  of 
paper,  which,  admitting  of  a  variety  of  matter, 
and  folding  up,  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  book, 

*  Mr.  Tilloch  says  so  in  the  PWoiophlettlMagtmiiu i 
and,  therefore,  we  most  suppose  he  had  not,  at  that  time, 
seen  the  nairatlTe,  Just  reaid,  of  Mr.  Rowe  Morea's  books, 
dated  1788,  In  whldi  a  tolerable  outline  is  given  of  the 
pracUoe  of  sleieulyplng,  although  not  under  so  learned  a 
name  i  but  quite  sufficient,  if  any  body  else  had  happened 
to  have  seen  It  at  the  time,  to  have  raised  a  competitor  to 
Messrs.  TlUoch  and  Foulis. — Hanaard. 

^  Of  course,  if  they  came  southward. 

t  The  Rev.  James  Hurray,  author  of  A  Hittarg  af  tka 
Church  in  England  and  Scotland,  Traeeli  of  the  Imagina- 
tian,  Sermoni  to  Amo,  and  many  other  works,  was  taoia 
in  Scotland,  at  Fauns,  in  Bozborghalilre.  He  became 
minister  of  the  High  Bridge  MeetGig.liouae,  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  in  the  year  IJH,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  and  publish  his  works  till  bis  death,  which  hap. 
pened  January  as,  1783. 
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answered  all  the  puiposes  of  a  book  almanadE; 
80  that  the  sale  of  tne  latter  had  consideiahly 
fidlen,  to  the  loss  both  of  the  trader  in  book  al- 
manacks and  the  lerenue.  This  appeared  by  a 
comparison  of  the  duties  paid  on  sheet  and  book 
almanacks  in  two  fpren  years.  In  one  year 
316^1$  sheet  almanacks,  and  261,000  book  al- 
bianacks  had  paid  duty ;  but,  in  the  next  year, 
the  contrivance  of  printing  on  a  sheet  that  folded 
like  a  book  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  sale  of 
the  book  almanacks  fell  short  32,000  of  what  it 
had  been  the  year  before.  To  remedy  this,  he 
proposed  to  equalize  the  duties  on  both,  which 
would  be  by  laying  twopence  additional  on  sheet 
almanacks :  this  was  but  a  trifle  to  an  individual, 
considering  that  it  was  an  expense  that  came 
but  once  a  year ;  and  the  produce  of  this  ad- 
ditional duty  would  be  about  £2,600  a  year. 
Out  of  this  money,  he  proposed  to  give  £500 
per  annum  to  each  of  the  two  universities,  as  a 
compensation  for  what  ther  had  lost  by  judg- 
ment in  the  common  pleas,  which  bad  de- 
stroyed the  monopoly  of  printing  almanacks, 
that  the  two  universities  had  enjoyed  for  near 
two  centuries."  The  house  agreea  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  ways  ana  means,  agreeing 
to  the  two  resolutions  for  laying  an  additions 
tax  on  all  sheet  almanacks,  and  granting  an 
annuity  of  £900  out  of  the  produce  to  each  of 
the  two  univeirities.* 

1781,  May  8.  The  exclusive  right  of  the 
king's  printer  to  print  Pomu  of  Prayer,  fully 
established  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 

1781.  The  New  Annual  Segiiter,  containing 
the  history  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  pro- 
jected and  originally  edited  by  Dr.  Kjppis;! 
after  whose  death,  in  1795,  it  was  conducted  by 
the  rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  LL.D.,  the  coadjutor 
of  Dr.Aikin  in  the  preparation  of  his  Biognmhi- 
eal  Dictionary.  Watt,  in  his  Bihliotheca  Bntan- 
nica,  states  that  this  publication  was  at  one  time 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mason  Good;  but 
we  do  not  observe  that  this  is  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Olinthus  Gregory's  life  of  that  gentleman.  7%« 
New  Annual  Register  was  continued  till  1825, 
bnt  it  never  attained  the  reputation  of  its  pre- 
decessor and  rival. 

1781.  Died,  John  Henry  Miller,' formerly 
a  printer  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  after- 
wards at  Philadelphia,  where  he  published  a 

*  When  the  dnty  vu  taken  off  ilmanaclM,  in  the  year 
1834,  It  will  not  be  an  improper  qnestion  to  aak  if  the  grant 
to  tlte  nnlvenltiea  ceased ) 

+  Andrew  Klppia  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  llarch  as, 
17M,  died  at  London,  Octobers,  17SS,  and  waabntledin 
Bauhtn  flelda.  He  wa>  a  intter  In  the  afonlUf  Smao 
•ometlmei  andlnl7<)l  hadasliareintlie  L^irary, -which 
lUled.  He  was  dumn  philological  tutor  in  the  academy 
for  the  edttcaUon  of  dissenting  ministers.  In  1773  he 
published  a  nadicatim  0/  the  Protatant  Ditienting  Min. 
Utert,  toUh  regard  to  tMr  late  AppUeaibm  to  ParUametU. 
which  bnmgfat  him  into  a  oontiovenr  with  dean  Tucker. 
In  1777  he  became  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
BiograpUea  BrUamtleai  fire  volnmes  of  this  were  pub- 
UshedinUs  life-time^  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  sixtta 
was  prepared  before  his  death.  In  1788  be  published  Ote 
Ufe  of  CaptatH  Cook,  in  one  volnme,  4to.  and  in  the  same 
rear  a  ZA/e  of  Dr.  Lardner,  ptellxed  to  his  works.  Dr. 
Klppls  was  also  the  writer  of  the  Hietory  of  Knowledge, 
to:,  intbe  W«v  Amuuat  Regteter,  and  a  variety  of  other 
lAecca,  particiilariy  sermons  and  tracts. 


newspaper  In  the  year  1744.  Hethentemovedto 
Marienherg,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and  after  Tarions 
peregrinations  he  mially  fixed  himself  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  ended  his  days. 

\7Sl,  July.  In  the  court  of  long's  bendi  the 
printer  of  the  London  Comant  was  sentenced  to 
be  fined  £100,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  confinement  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory  for  one  hour.  The  printer  of  Ute  Noon 
Cfazette,  for  having  copied  the  paiagnqifa,  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  a  year's 
imprisonment ;'  and  as  he  had  published  a  para- 
graph the  following  day,  justifying  what  he  had 
done,  he  was  for  the  second  offence  ordered  an 
additional  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  to 
stand  in  the  pillory.  The  publisher  of  the  Mont- 
ing  Herald  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  one  year.  The  printer  of 
the  Gazetteer  (being  a  female)  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £50,  and  to  be  imprisoned  six 
months,  for  a  libel  on  the  Russian  ambassador. 

1781,  June  23.  The  Manchetter  Chronicle, 
No.  1 ,  printed  and  published  by  Charies  Wheeler, 
in  Hunter's  lane.  The  Mercury  was  the  only 
paper  in  Manchester  when  Mr.  Wheder  com- 
menced the  Chronicle. 

1781.  The  first  newspaper  in  the  Hungarian 
language,  appeared  at  Fresburg. 

1782,  Aug.  12.  William  Cowpeb,  the  cele- 
brated poet,  was  prevented  by  rains  and  floods 
from  visiting  lady  Austen,  who  suggested  the 
Task.  Cowper  beguiled  the  time  by  writing  to 
her  the  following  lines,  and  afterwards  printing 
them  with  his  own  hand.  He  sent  a  copy  of 
these  verses,  so  printed,  to  his  sister,  accompanied 
by  the  subjoined  note,  written  upon  his  tfpogra- 
phical  labours. 

To  watch  Oie  storms,  and  hear  the  sky, 
Oive  all  the  almanarks  the  lie : 
To  shake  with  cold,  and  see  the  plains 
In  antmnn  drown'd  with  wintry  rains : 
Tis  thos  I  spend  my  moments  here. 
And  wish  mysdf  a  Dutch  mynheer  i 
I  then  should  liave  no  end  <»  wit; 
For  Inmpish  Hdlander  nnitt : 
Nor  shonld  I  then  repine  at  mud. 
Or  meadows  delng*d  with  a  flood ; 
But  in  a  boc  live  well  contend 
And  And  it  Jost  my  element; 
Should  be  a  dod  and  not  a  man. 
Nor  wish  in  vain  fbr  sister.  Anne, 
Wth  diarltalde  aid  to  drag 
Mymindontof  its  proper  qoag ; 
Shoold  have  the  genlns  of  a  boor. 
And  no  amhJtinn  to  Iwre  more. 

My  dear  Sister, — ^You  see  my  beginning ;  I  do 
not  know  but  in  time  I  mav  proceed  to  the 
printing 'of  hal^nny  ballads.  Excuse  the 
coarseness  of  my  paper ;  I  wasted  so  much  before 
I  could  accompush  any  thing  legible,  that  I 
could  not  afford  finer.  I  intend  to  employ  an 
ingenious  mechanic  of  this  town  to  make  me  a 
longer  case,  for  you  may  observe  that  my  lines 
turn  up  their  tails  like  Duteh  mastiffs ;  so  difli- 
cult  do  I  find  it  to  make  the  two  halves  exactly 
coincide  with  each  other. 

We  wait  with  impatience  for  the  depaitnre  of 
this  unseasonable  flood.  We  think  ofjou,  and 
talk  of  you ;  but  we  can  do  no  mora  tOI  the 
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waters  suMde.  Idonotthlnkourcamspondenoe 
shoold  drop  because  we  are  within  amiw  of  each 
other ;  it  is  but  an  imaginary  approximation,  the 
flood  having  in  reality  as  effectually  parted  us, 
as  if  the  British  channel  rolled  between  us. 
Yours,  my  dear  sister,  with  Mrs.  U.'s  best 

knre,  WILLIAM   COWPER. 

Monday,  Aug.  13,1782. 

1783.  Died,  William  Francis  db  Bore,  an 
eminent  bookseller  of  Paris.  His  treatise  of 
Scarce  and  Curiotu  Booh*,  7  vols.  8vo.  1766, 
and  his  Muteum  Tmographicum,  1775,  shew 
his  industry  and  knowledge  to  great  perfection. 

1782,  Feb.  Maty't  New  Review,  No.  1.  This 
work  was  the  production  of  Paul  Henry  Maty, 
son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Maty,  who  dlei  August  2, 
1780.  He  was  bom  in  1745,  and  intended  for 
Oie  church,  but  his  advancement  was  hindered 
by  some  scruples  he  entertained  respecting  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  museum, 
and  in  1778,  a  secretary  of  the  royal  society. 
In  1782  he  commenced  the  above  work,  which 
he  continued  till  1786.  In  1784,  when  there 
were  great  divisions  in  the  royal  society,  occa- 
aoned  by  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Hutton  from  the 
poet  of  iordgn  secretary,  Mr.  Maty  resigned  his 
place.    HediedJan.  16, 1787. 

1783.  ITu  Jentit.  This  periodical  paper  was 
commenced  during  the  short-lived  aonunistra- 
tion  of  lord  Shelbume,  as  characteristic  of  that 
nobleman.  In  this  work  Mr.  Sheridan  had  a 
principal  concern,  and  it  was  so  severe  upon  the 
minister  that  the  attorney-general  was  directed 
by  government  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
t£e  pnbUsher.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
curious  instance  of  the  honesty  of  party,  that 
when  the  conductors  of  this  paper  came  soon 
after  into  power,  they  suffered  tne  prosecution  to 
go  on,  ana  the  bookseller  to  be  imprisoned  twelve 
months  without  interposing  on  his  behalf,  or  even 
paying  the  heavy  expenses  which  he  had  incurred ! 

1782,  Nov.  28.  Died,  Mr.  Ridley,  bookseller 
in  St.  James's-stieet. 

1782.  The  European  Magazine. 

1783,  Jan.  The  Gfentleman'i  Magazine,  con- 
aderably  enlarged,  and  from  this  time  each  year 
was  divided  into  two  volumes. 

1783,  March  29.  Died,  Thomas  Caslon,  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  stationers'-court,  and  whose 
name  appears  conspicuously  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  day.  He  was  master  of  the  stationers' 
company  m  1782. 

1783.  Joseph  Francis  Ignatius  Hoffmann, 
a  native  of  Alsace,  (who  settled  the  following 
year  at  Paris)  availed  himself  of  the  discovery  of 
Ged,  which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  stereo- 
typing, and  endeavoured  to  extend  it.  He 
printed,  on  solid  plates,  several  sheets  of  his 
Journal  Polyhfpe,  and  advertised  &ther  Che- 
mer's  Secherenes  tur  la  Maura,  3  vols.  8vo.  as 
a  polytype  book.  Hoffmann  was  deprived  of  his 
printing  office  in  1 787,  by  a  decree  of^the  council ; 
and  in  1792  he  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  mi- 
nister of  the  interior,  to  enable  him  to  open  a 


new  channel  for  his  industry.  He  formed  two 
sorts  of  types  or  puncheons ;  one  for  detached 
letters,  and  the  other  for  letters  collected  into 
the  syllables  most  frequently  occurring  in  the 
French  language.  Hoffmann  termed  tAe  art  of 
casting  types  Uie  art  of  pohftypa,  and  that  of 
re-nniting  several  chancters  mto  a  sinde  type, 
the  art  of  logotype.  In  1785,  Joseph  Carez,  a 
printer  at  Tool,  in  France,  chanced  to  obtain 
some  numbers  of  Hoffmann's  Journal  Polytype ; 
he  was  struck  with  the  advantages  which  tne  new 
process  seemed  to  offer,  and  commenced  his  first 
essajrs  in  editions,  which  he  called  omotyped,  in 
order  to  express  the  reunion  of  many  types  in 
one.  He  executed  several  liturgical  and  devo- 
tional works,  and  among  others,  an  edition  of 
the  Vulgate  Bible  in  nonpareil,  which  possesses 
great  neatness. 

1783.  An  Introduction  to  Logography :  or, 
the  art  of  arranging  and  composing  for  printing 
with  words  intire,  their  radices  and  terminations, 
instead  of  single  letters.  By  his  A'^esty's  royal 
letters  patent.  By  Henry  Johnson.  London, 
printed  loeographicadly.  8vo.  Walter.  This  new 
method  of  composition  was  denominated  Logo- 
graphie,  which  consisted  in  the  art  of  arranging 
and  composing  for  printing  with  words  intire, 
their  radices  and  terminations,  instead  of  angle 
letters;  for  which  invention  Mr.  Walter,  Uie 
proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  part 
contriver  of  this  new  method,  obtamed  his  majes- 
ty's letters  patent ;  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  compo- 
sitor with  Mr.  Walter,  and  appears  to  have 
been  at  great  trouble  and  not  a  little  expense  to 
prepare  nis  types,  and    published  the  above 

famphlet  to  recommend  them  to  the  pnblic. 
n  tne  pamphlet  Mr.  Johnson  says,  by  this 
method, "  the  errors  are  far  less  than  in  com- 
mon ;  there  can  be  none  orthographical ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  misplacing,  inverting,  or  omission 
of  letters,  nor  substitution  of  one  letter  for  an- 
other." It  may  be  fiiirly  asked,  how  came  the 
word  majeety,  in  the  very  title-page,  to  be 
misprinted  najaty.  Is  this  the  extraordinary 
correctness  that  is  to  silence  all  objections.^  But, 
as  well  from  this  unlucky  ciicmnstance,  as  £rom 
the  awkward  one  of  a  smgle  e  which  had  drop- 
ped below  the  line,  p.  47,  in  the  familiar  word 
esetennee ;  common  types  appear  to  have  been 
had  recourse  to,  in  aid  of  this  logographical 
scheme.  Nor  conld  it  be  otherwise,  were  his 
stock  of  letters  ever  so  large;  for  when  the 
inconceivable  vaiie^r  of  whole  words,  and  requi- 
site combinations  of  letters  are  cast,  there  must 
still  remain  a  great  deficiency  of  technical  and 
uncommon  terms,  with  proper  names,  to  be  made 
up  when  wanted,  from  single  letters ;  but  neither 
the  words  majaty,  nor  extennee,  rank  in  these 
classes :  and  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  printer 
to  complete  such  a  stock,  is  he  to  print  all  things 
in  the  same  sized  type ;  or  is  his  whole  stock  of 
combinations  to  be  multiplied  in  all  the  usual 
sizes,  and  then  to  be  doubled  for  Roman  and 
Italics  in  each  F  in  this  latter  case,  what  sum  of 
money  woidd  a  printer  require  to  set  up  with  P 
what  must  be  his  stock  of  letters,  sufficient  to 
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answer  the  usual  calls  of  busineas  *  and  how  aie 
those,  who  live  in  confined  situations,  to  enlarge 
their  printinK  Jiouses,  for  the  methodical  and 
convenient  disposition  of  the  numerous  cases  of 
words  and  other  combinations?  At  present,  a 
printer  orders  in  a  certain  quantity  of  mch  fount 
of  types,  as  his  occasions  require ;  an  order  well 
understood,  and  readily  executed.  According  to 
this  improvement,  an  order  for  a  hundred  we^t 
of  English  nouiu,  half  a  hundred  weight  of 
adjeetive$,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
wrbi,  would  be  too  vague  to  answer  any  purpose : 
for  an  assortment  suitable  for  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, would  not  print  a  volume  of  Philotophical 
TVmuaettoiw,  the  Boman  Hutoty,  or  a  Syttem  of 
Geography  !  He  must  either  be  furnished  with 
five  or  ten  hundred  weight  of  the  whole  Engluh 
language,  if  possible;  or,  a  hundred  weight, 
made  up  in  pounds,  of — butter,  cheese,  beef,  porh, 
Iript,  muitard,  air,  water,  earth,  fire,  hmt,  cold, 
light,  darkneu,  mow,  rain,  &c.  all  specified, 
^iodier  hundred  weight  must  be  made  up  in 
half  pounds,  of — angeh,  devils,  heaven,  hell, 
tulpher,  grin,  growl,  howl,  itink,  bricks,  tiles, 
rubbish,mops,  brooms,  soap, sand, &c.  to  the  end 
of  a  most  laborious  and  comical  list ;  beside 
which,  a  smaller  assortment  of  all  these  will  be 
wanted  with  capital  initials,  for  the  beginning 
of  sentences.  Indeed,  if  a  common  printer's 
stock  of  single  letters,  is  to  be  added  as  an 
.appendage  to  this  copious  magazine,  s  will  be  a 
very  useful  drudge  on  all  occasions,  to  make 
plurals  with ;  but  so  formidable  an  apparatus 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  embarrass  the 
art,  and  encumber  the  artist  with  assistance. 
Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  printers  as 
engaged  oa  English  composition ;  but  beside 
occasional  quotations,  how  are  they  to  print 
Latin,.  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  works? 
These  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  to  compose  from 
^Uables  of  two  or  three  letters ;  but  whatever 
shift  may  be  made  with  the  Latin  in  this  way, 
we  conceive  that  no  stock  of  syllables,  within 
the  power  of  any  founder  to  cast,  or  printer  to 
amass,  would  suit  the  combinations  in  other 
languages,  accommodated  with  their  peculiar 
accents,  apostrophes,  and  circumflexes.  This 
method  was  however  soon  discontinued. 

1783.  J.  Stockdale  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  the  town  of  St.  George,  the  capital 
of  the  idand  of  St.  George,'  the  largest  oi  the 
Bermudas  or  Sommers  ishuids. 

1783,  Nov.  18.  Died,  George  Ayscodoh, 
bookseller  of  Nottingham.  He  unfortunately 
launched  into  speculations  which  impaired  his 
fortune;  and  was  reduced  to  live  wita  his  sou, 
Samuel,  assistant  librarian  of  the  British  mu- 
seum, and  a  very  useful  contributor  to  the 
literary  history  of  his  country. 

1783.  In  this  year  there  were  only  five  master 
printers  in  the  town  of  Liverpool;  Robert 
WiUiamson,  John  Gore,  John  Sibbald,  John 
Johns,  and  George  Woods:  with  this  latter 
gentleman  Mr.  M'Creery  served  his  appren- 
ticeship. 

1783.  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  ^c. 


1784,  F*b.  lA.  Ditdf  Johm.Millan,  who 

was  a  bookseller  at  Channg  cross  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  is  thus  celebrated  in  Mr.  Dell's* 
poem  of  the  Booksdlers  : 

"HOlaa,  deMTvingof  the  vumest  pntn, 
Aa  AgU  of  worth  and  vlrtae  m  of  days ; 
Brave,  open,  gen'nms,  tis  In  talm  we  flnd 
A  aOUd  lodgment  and  a  taste  leOn'd ; 
Natnre'B  meet  choice  prodncUoni  are  hli  caie, 
And  them  tfobtntn,  no  expenie  or  pains  does  span : 
A  character  so  amIaUe  and  blight. 
Inspires  the  mnse  with  rapture  and  ddlgfat  j 
The  gentleman  and  tnuleaman  both  In  him  nnlte. 

1784,  March  I.  Died,  Gilbebt  Martin, of 
the  Apollo  press,  Edinbuivh.  Mr.  Martin  pos- 
sessea  a  most  singular  disposition,  and  very 
extraordinary  qualities.  His  peculiarities  press- 
ed chiefly  on  his  nearest  relations  and  friends ; 
conscientious,  but  obstinate ;  verr  liable  to  err, 
though  he  seldom  thought  he  acted  wrong ;  litera 
scripta  was  his  guide,  and  a  rule  of  conduct, 
which,  once  determined  on,  neither  interest, 
friendship,  reason,  nor  justice,  could  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  With  such  a  disposition,  it 
was  dangerous  to  deal  with  him;  and  many 
sacrifices  were  to  be  made  by  those  who  perse- 
vered in  his  friendship.  By  dint  of  application, 
he  bad  improved  an  excellent  understanding, 
and  acquired  a  taste  and  science  in  his  profes- 
sion which  few  predecessors  had  displayed; 
disduning  to  be  fettered  bv  the  common  rules 
of  ait,  he  ranged  into  a  wide  field  of  luxuriant 
fancy,  and  combined  in  types  such  symmetry 
and  elegance  as  might  vie  with  the  powers  of  a 
painter's  pencil. 

1784,  April  12.  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  that  country,  whereby  it  was  enacted, 
"  that  the  name  of  the  real  printer  and  proprietor 
of  every  newspaper  should  oe  entered  upon  oath 
at  the  stamp  office." 

1784,  April  301  Died,  Thomas  Evans,  a 
well-known  and  eminent  bookseller  in  the  Strand  ; 
much  beloved,  respected,  and  esteemed  by  his 
numerous  acquaintance,  friends,  and  relations ; 
by  the  latter  for  his  afiectionate  regard;  by  his 
mends  for  his  readiness  and  activity  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  by  his  acquaintance  for  the  pleasant- 
ness of  his  conversation,  and  his  entertaining 
manner  of  displaying  his  wit  and  humour,  of 
both  of  which  he  possessed  a  more  than  urdi- 
naiy  portion  to  the  close  of  his  existence;  even 
that  "  last  solemn  act  of  a  man's  life,"  his  will, 
containing  an  example  of  it.  After  directing 
that  his  mneral  should  be  in  a  veiy  plain  man- 
ner, he  could  not  re&ain  from  addmg,  that  "  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  make  a  coxcomb  of  a 
grave  man."  Few  persons  in  the  middling  rank 
of  life  had  their  company  more  courted  by  those 

*  Henry  Dell  was  a  bookseller,  first  in  Tower-street, 
and  afterwards  In  Holbom,  where  he  died  very  poor.  He 
once  attempted  to  peifuim  the  part  of  Mrs.  Tenaaganta  at 
Covent  Qarden  theatre,  bat  without  snccass.  He  wrote 
and  altered  fonr  dramatic  pieces.  He  was  also  the  aofkor 
of  Uie  Baoksellen,  a  poen,  whldi  was  pronoimoed  by 
some  able  Judges,  to  be  "  a  wretched,  rhyming  list  of 
booksellers  in  London  and  Westminster,  with  silly  com- 
mendations of  some,  and  stupid  abuse  <<  othen." 
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who  bad  the  pleasnre  of  knowing  hhn,  because 
few  bave  been  more  successful  in  tbeir  "  flashes 
of  merriment,"  oi  have  more  frequently  "set 
the  table  in  a  n>ar ;"  and  there  are  not  many  to 
whom  the  public  hare  been  more  obliged  n>r  a 
right  use  of  their  professional  powers.  Mr. 
Evans  (who  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr. 
Charles  Manh,  a  bookseller  of  reputation  in 
Round-conit  and  at  Charing  cross)  had  naturally 
a  taste  and  a  love  for  literature ;  and,  as  far  as 
prudence  would  permit,  endeavoured  to  render 
his  private  propensity  the  source  of  public  advan- 
tage and  pnbhc  ornament.  Hence  he  favoured 
the  world  with  elegant  editions  of  complete  col- 
lections of  the  works  of  some  very  eminent 
{>oet8,  and  engaged  in  a  great  number  of  pub- 
ications  that  tended  to  rescue  merit  from  ob- 
livion, and  to  do  honour  to  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  his  country.  Among  them  we  may  enu- 
merate editions  of  Shakspeare's  poems,  Buck- 
ingham's poems,  Buckingham's  works,  Nichol. 
umU  Htttorital  Library,  four  volumes  of  Old 
Bailadt,  with  notes,  (ot  this  his  son  afterwards 
published  an  improved  edition)  cardinal  de 
Ketz's  Memoin,  Savage's  works.  Goldsmith's 
works,  Prior's  works,  Rabelais's  works,  Hii- 
tory  of  Wales,  and  Peck's  Detiderata  Cwriota. 
To  all  these  works  Mr.  Evans  prefixed  dedica- 
tions written  with  neatness  and  elegance,  ad- 
dressed to  his  literary  natrons,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Sherioan,  and  others.  Mr.  Evans 
had  his  impeifectionB  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind :  but  those  who  knew  him  best  felt  a 
triumph  when  they  heard  any  of  his  failings 
ringlM  out  as  the  subject  of  discussion,  because 
It  served  to  bring  to  their  recollection  how 
mnch  his  foibles  were  overbalanced  by  his 
many  substantial  good  qualities.  The  following 
characteristic  lines  were  written,  by  way  of  epi- 
taph, by  a  friend  who  intimately  knew  and  con- 
sequently esteemed  him : 

"CroptbytVimlinKlyliaiidof  Deatb,  hereUea^ 
If  '  iife'a  a  ]e*t,'  one  who  wss  truly  wbe  -, 
If  cuies  were  Jests,  its  jests  were  all  his  care^ 
1W  life  and  Jot  dispers'd  In  empty  air. 
Then  take  this  sigh,  then  poor  departed  shade! 
FUr  aU  the  pleasaiitric*  thr  life  dispUiy'd : 
Alasl  tlsau  that's  DOW  in  ftiendship'spoww; 
The  sad  exchange  for  many  a  cheerfttl  hoar." 

1784,  Jufy  14.  Edmund  Bdrke,  esq.  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the 
Public  Adverliier,  for  a  libel.  Mr.  Burke  laid 
the  damages  at  £6000,  but  the  jury  gave  him 
only  £100. 

"  1784.  Valentin  Haiiy,  (brother  to  the  cele- 
brated French  mineralogist,)  was  the  first  person 
who  turned  his  attention  towards  instructing  the 
blind.  The  plan  which  he  adopted  was  first 
suggested  to  nim  by  his  acquaintance  with  a 
Oerman  lady,  the  baroness  Von  Paradis,  of 
Vienna,  who  viated  Paris  in  the  year  1780,  and 
performed  on  the  organ  with  general  applause. 
Hany  repeatedly  visited  this  ingenious  lady,  and 
was  much  surprised  to  find  in  her  apartments 
several  contrivances  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind;   for  instance,  embroidered  maps  and  a 


pocket  printing  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
she  corresponded  with  Von  Kempelen,  in  Vienna, 
the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  chess-player  and 
speaking  automaton,  and  with  a  learned  blind 
gentleman,  named  Weissenburg,  at  Manheim. 
The  philanthropic  Haiiy  compsfed  the  high  cul- 
tivation of  these  two  Germans  with  the  degraded 
state  of  the  blind  in  France,  where  at  the 
annual  fair  of  St  Ovide,  an  innkeeper  had 
collected  ten  poor  blind  persons,  attired  in  a 
ridiculous  manner,  and  decorated  with  asses' 
ears,  peacocks'  tails,  and  spectacles  without 
glasses,  to  perform  a  burlesque  concert.  In 
1784,  Haiiy  opened  an  asylum,  in  Paris,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  tociiti  philantropiqve, 
and  since  called  the  "institution  royale  des 
jeunes  aveugles,"  or  the  royal  institution  for 
the  juvenile  blind,  in  which  he  set  on  foot  that 
excellent  course  of  instruction  which  has  since 
been  copied  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
young  inmates  were  instructed  not  only  in  appro- 
priate mechanical  employments,  as  spinnmg, 
knitting,  making  ropes  or  fringes,  and  working 
in  pasteboard,  but  also  in  music,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  sciences. 
For  this  purpose  ne  invented  particular  means 
of  instruction,  resembling  those  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  two  blind  Germans.  For  instruction  in 
reading,  he  procured  raised  letters  in  metal, 
from  which,  also,  impressions  might  be  taken  on 
paper,  the  impressions  being  so  deeply  sunk  iu 
the  paper  as  to  leave  their  marks  in  strong  relief, 
and  which  marlu  were  felt  by  the  fingers  of  the 
pupils.  For  writing,  he  used  particular  writing- 
cases,  in  which  a  frame,  with  wires  to  separate 
the  lines,  could  be  fastened  upon  the  paper.  For 
ciphering,  there  were  moveable  figures  of  metal 
and  ciphering  boards,  in  which  the  figures  could 
be  fixed.  For  teaching  geography,  maps  were 
prepared,  upon  which,  mountains,  rivers,  cities, 
and  the  borders  of  counties,  were  embroidered 
in  various  ways.  In  the  beginning,  the  philan- 
thropic society  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
institution,  which  was  afterwards  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  state.  The  benevolent  ex- 
ample thus  set  by  France  was  followed  by  the 
governments  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Anstna,  by 
Uie  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  their 
respective  capitals.  In  England  the  same  feel- 
ing shewed  itself  by  the  school  at  Liverpool  being 
opened  in  1791.  The  asylum  at  Edinbuwh  ana 
the  school  at  Bristol  followed  in  1793.  That  of 
London  in  1799,  and  Norwich  in  1805.  After 
this  the  blind  seem  to  have  been  nearly  for- 
gotten, as  it  was  not  till  1828  that  the  asylum  at 
Glasgrow  commenced  its  operation.  In  1827  the 
important  art  of  printing  for  the  blind  was  first 
practised  in  the  Edinburgh  asylum,  where  Mr. 
Gall,  the  inventor,  printed,  as  the  first  specimen, 
the  Gotpel  of  St.  John.  In  1833,  a  school  was 
opened  at  Belfast,  Ireland.  In  1835,  the  Wil- 
berforce  memorial  school  for  the  blind  was  open- 
ed at  York ;  and  at  this  period  there  were  no 
less  than  fovr  others  projected, — at  London, 
Manchester,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee. 
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1784,  Nov.  7.  DUi,  Tbomm  Lowndes,  who 
was  for  twen^-eiritt  yean  a  bookseller  in  Fleet- 
street,  where  be  um  an  extensive  circulating 
library,  and  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  dia- 
matiod  works;  and,  by  perserering  industry, 
acquired  a  considerable  rortune.  He  was  a 
strong-minded  uneducated  man ;  rough  in  his 
manners,  but  of  sterling  integrity ;  and  is  sup- 

^      posed  to  hare  been  delineated  by  Miss  Bumey, 
m  her  celebrated  novel,  Cecilia,  under  the  name 

^       of  Briggt. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Bride's, 
is  this  inscription. 

H.  8.  B. 

Thomu  Lowndea,  Bibllopola, 

Imlna  parochUe  Incola  annoB  aopra  vii^ntt  octo, 

Nitiu  pirldie  al.  Decembils,  aimo  Balntli  1719} 

denatiu  7  Norontirl*,  IJt*. 

QqIs  dolderio  att  pndor  ant  modus 

Tam  charl  capitli  t 

He  was  a  native  of  Cheshire,  as  were  three 
eminent  printers  of  the  same  name  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

1784,  Dee.  13.  Died,  Samuel  Johnson,  one 
of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  ever  graced  the 
liteiaiy  hemisphere,  a  learned  critic,  lexicogra- 
pher, and  miscellaneous  writer,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  loss  of  his  intimate 
associates,  and  the  world,  whose  unremitting 
friend  he  had  ever  been.  He  was  bom  at  Lich- 
field, Sept.  7,  1709,  where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller.  He  was  educated  partly  at  the  free 
school  of  Lichfield,  and  in  1728  was  admitted  of 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left  in  1731 , 
without  a  degree.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
hebecame  usher  of  the  school  at  Bosworth,  where 
he  did  not  continue  long.  We  next  find  him 
^  residing  with  a  printer  at  Birmingham,  where  he 
.  \Ji '  translated  Lobo's  Account  of  Aln/ttinia.  In 
,t  '• '  »j, ,.'  1736  he  married  a  widow  lady  of  that  town,  and 
'  -' '  the  same  year  opened  a  school  at  Edial,  near 
Lichfield,  but  he  obtained  only  three  scholars, 
one  of  whom  was  David  Garrick.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Jreite.  In  1737  he 
set  out  for  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  Gar- 
rick, where  he  formed  a  connexion  with  Cave, 
the  publisher  of  the  Cfentleman's  Magazine,  for 
which  work  be  continued  to  write  several  years. 
In  17S9,  he  produced  his  fine  eastern  tale  of 
Rastelat,  which  is  dengned  to  prove  that  no 
worldly  pleasures  are  capable  of^  yielding  true 
gratification,  and  that  men  must  look  for  this  to 
a  future  state  of  existence.  In  1702  the  king 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £300  'per  annum, 
without  any  stipulation  with  respect  to  his  lite- 
rary exertions.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of  a 
conversation  with  the  king  in  the  royal  library 
in  1766,  when  his  majesty  asked  if  he  intended 
to  publishany  more  works  ?  To  this  he  answered, 
that  hethounit  he  had  written  enoujgh ;  on  which 
the  king  said,  "  so  should  I  too,  if  you  had  not 
written  so  well."  About  this  time  he  instituted 
the  literary  club,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  age.  In  1773  he  went 
on  a  tour  with  Mr.  BosweU  to  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  of  which  journey  he  shortly  after 


pnblidwd  an  account,  which  occasioned  a  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Macpheison  relative  to 
the  poems  of  Ossian.  In  1776  the  univeisitf  of 
Oxford  sent  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  diplo- 
ma, which  before  had  been  conferred  on  him 
by  the  university  of  Dublin.  After  a  long  Ul- 
ness,  during  part  of  which  he  had  fearful  appre- 
hensions of  death,  but  at  last  his  mind  became 
calm,  composed,  and  resigned,  he  died  fiill  of 
that  &ith  which  he  had  so  vigorously  d^ended 
and  inculcated  by  his  writings. 

When  Mr.  Tnrale  built  the  new  library  at 
Stzeatham,  and  hung  up  over  his  books  the 
portraits  of  his  favourite  friends,  that  of  Johnson 
was  last  painted  and  closed  the  number,  upon 
which  Mis.  Thrale*  wrote  the  following  Unes : 

Gigantic  in  knowledge,  in  virtne,  in  atiengtli. 

Oar  company  dosea  wltli  Jolmaon  at  lengfli ; 

So  the  Greeki  from  the  oavam  of  FoljiAane  pait, 

When  wiseat,  and  greatest,  Uljaaea  came  laat. 

l>o  hia  comradea  oontsmptaons,  ire  aee  him  look  down. 

On  their  wit  and  their  worth  with  a  gancral  frown. 

Since  from  adence*  prood  tree  the  rich  fruit  be  receins. 

Who  could  aliake  the  whole  tmnk  while  they  tnm'd  a  few 

Kb  Iriety  pore,  hia  morality  nice —  [leavea. 

Protector  at  lirtae,  and  tenm  of  vice  ■ 

In  theae  featnrea  religion'a  firm  chaminon  di8play*d. 

Shall  make  iniidela  fear  for  a  modem  cmaade. 

While  th*  inflammaWe  temper,  the  poaitlve  tongne» 

Too  conaciooa  of  right  for  endnranee  of  wrang: 

We  attflter  irom  Johnaon,  contented  to  lind, 

Tliataome  notice  we  gain  fttnn  ao  noble  a  mind; 

And  pardon  our  hnrts,  since  ao  often  we're  fansd 

Ihe  balm  of  inatruction  poor'd  into  the  woond. 

IK  thos  tat  its  virtnea  the  chemiats  extol 

Pare  rectlAed  spiiit^  aablime  alcohol  ■ 

Ftom  nozioaa  pntreacence,  preaervatlve  pore, 

A  cordial  in  hMlth,  in  aiclmeu  a  core ; 

Bnt  exnos'd  to  tlw  sun,  taking  Are  at  hia  rays, 

Bnma  bright  to  the  bottom,  and  ends  in  a  blaze. 

The  great  peculiarity  which  most  conspicu- 
ously characterizes  the  writings  of  Johnson  is : 
under  the  weight  of  a  pompous  and  over-artificial 
diction,  and  struggling  with  numberless  preju- 
dices and  foibles,  we  see,  in  all  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  workings  of  a  strong  and  reflecting 
mind.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  great  writer 
and  virtuous  man  laboured  under  constitutional 
infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  which  rendered 
him  occasionallv  gloomy,  capricious,  and  over- 
bearing; though  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
means  deficient  in  either  abstract  or  practical 
benevolence.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the 
works  of  Johnson  are  becoming  less  and  less  fk- 
miliar  to  modem  readers,  his  life,  as  related  by 
his  friend  James  BoswELL,f  is  constantiy  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  This  appears  to  result 
from  the  forced  and  turgid  style  of  his  writing, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  taste  of  the  pre- 


*  Heather  Lynch  Ficzzi,  (originally  Miaa  SaUabuty. 
afterwards  Mrs.  Tlirale,)  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  May 
2,  ISSI.  She  was  the  author  of  the  Tkrte  Wanatgt,  and 
otlier  poems. 

t  James  Boawell  was  the  son  of  Alezsader  BosweU,  of 
Aochlnleck,  one  of  the  Justices  of  session,  and  bom  at 
Bdinbnrgh,  Oct  St,  \7*».  He  recdved  his  edncaUoo  at  the 
school  and  uaivenity  of  his  native  dtyj  and  early  diatln- 
guiahed  himself  by  hlslore  of  poetry  and  the  belles  leltres. 
He  was  an  advocate  first  at  the  Scottish  bar,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  bither  removed  to  the  itng<i«h  bar  j  but  his 
disposition  was  rather  indolent  and  he  was  fond  of  plea- 
sure, which  were  powerful  impediments  to  hia  progress  in 
the  legal  profleaaion.  By  the  favour  of  lord  Ixmadale  he 
was  chcaen  recorder  of  Cartlsls.    He  died  May  in,  179$. 
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sent  age,  while  his  colloquial  language,  as  le- 
poited  by  bis  biographer,  has  perfect  ease  and 
simplicity,  with  equal,  if  not  superior  energy. 
The  JAje  of  Johnton  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
valuable  literary  productions  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  It  is  the  most  minute  and  complete 
acoount  of  a  human  being  ever  written.  Mr. 
Boswdl,  who  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  man 
of  lively,  though  not  powerful  intellect,  employ- 
ed himself  for  many  years  in  gathering  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  friend's  life,  in  noting  down  the 
remarks  of  the  moralist  upon  men  and  things, 
and  in  arranging  and  compiling  his  work,  which 
was  published  in  1791  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
Its  author  has  thus,  by  an  employment  to  which 
few  men  would  have  condescended,  and  a  la- 
borious exertion  of  poweis,  in  themselves  almost 
trifling,  been  the  means  of  presenting  to  the  world 
one  oithe  most  instructive  and  entertaining  books 
in  existence.* — Chamber*. 

1784,  Jan.  1.  The  Beatoner,  No.  1. 

1784,  Feb.  3.  The  New  S^tator,  with  the 
sage  opinions  of  John  Bull,  No.  1.  Probably 
edited  by  Mr.  Horatio  Robson. 

1784.  Weekly  AnuuementjJ^o.  I. 

1784.  Minion  type  first  used  in  newspapeis. 

1784,  Aprilaa.  The  Miniatnre,  No.  1. 
178.5,  Feb.  6.  The  Lounger,  a  work  of  exactly 

the  same  character  as  the  Mirror,  by  the  same 
writers,  and  under  the  same  editorship,  was 
commenced  at  Edinburgh,  and  continued  once 
a  wed:  till  the  6th  of  January,  1787  _;  out  of  one 
hundred  and  one  papers  tp  which  it  extended, 
fifly  seven  were  the  production  of  H.  Mackenzie. 

1785,  April  6.  The  idea  of  laying  down  fixed 
charges  for  difiierent  kinds  of  printing  was  not 
suggested  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art,  nor  indeed  until  this  year  was 
there  any  published  list  of  prices ;  and  the  merit 
of  forming  the  basis  of  the  scale  for  regulating 
the  price  of  the  compositor's  labour,  certainly 
belongs  to  the  journeymen,  who  on  April  6, 1785, 
submitted  to  the  masters  eight  propositions  for 
this  purpose,  five  of  which  were  agreed  to,  and 
three  rejected  by  them,  after  they  had  been  laid 
before  uiem  upwards  of  seven  months.  Previ- 
ous to  this  year,  the  price  paid  for  composition 
appears  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
type  employed;  upon  the  principle  that  the  com- 
positor was  less  liable  to  interruption  when  en- 
gaged in  picking  up  his  thousands  of  small  type, 
than  he  was  when  employed  upon  large  type, 
where  the  interruptions  for  maxing-up,  impos- 
ing, correcting,  &c.  were  more  frequent.  Ante- 
cedently to  this  time,  whenever  the  compositor 
was  paid  by  the  thousand,  he  appears  to  have 
received  for  english  type  four-pence ;  for  long 
primer,  three-pence  heufpenny ;  and  for  brevier, 
three-pence  farthing.  In  Scotland,  at  the  same 
period,  brevier  type  was  paid  two-pence  half- 
penny, and  engliui  type  four-pence  per  thousand. 


•  Min  Lucy  Porter  once  told  Dr.  Jobnaon  tbkt  she 
ahould  like  ■ometimes  to  purchase  new  pabllcattons,  and 
ukedhlmtfibemighttrDSttofhereTiewera.  "Infallibly, 
nj  dear  htaj,"  be  lepiied, "  provided  70a  buy  what  they 
abnae,  and  never  any  thing  they  pniae." 


Regarding  Scodand,  it  appears,  that  about  the 
year  1763,  a  dispute  arose  in  the  ofiice  of  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Cochrane,  printers  jn  Edinburgh, 
about  the  price  of  compbsition,  when  William 
Smellie,  then  engaged  as  a  r^er,  devised  a 
scale  of  prices  for  composition. 

The  first  reg^ilar  and  acknowledged  compo- 
sitors' scale  for  the  payment  of  piece-work  is  by 
one  writer  stated  to  have  been  agreed  to  at  a 
general  meeting  of  masters,  who  assembled  in 
the  month  of  November  1786,  to  consider  eight 
propositions  submitted  to  them  in  a  circular  from 
the  whole  body  of  compositors,  with  a  view  to 
advance  the  price  of  labour.  That  part  of  the 
trade,  however,  who  were  most  materially  inter- 
ested in  the  adjustment  of  the  price  of  labour, 
namely,  the  compositors,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  present  when  these  propositions  were  dis- 
cussea,  or  to  have  been  permittefl  to  ofiier  any 
arguments  in  their  favour ;  but  the  masters  as- 
sumed the  right  to  get  a  price  upon  the  labour  of 
others,  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they 
repelled  with  indignation  an  attempt  of  the 
bcK)kselIers  to  interfere  with  their  deciaons  and 
profits.  We  are  informed  by  another  writer  that 
the  scale  was  not  formed  at  a  general  meeting  of 
masters,  but  by  a  committee,  who, "  after  much 
labour  and  conriderable  discussion,"  agreed  to  a 
scale  of  prices,  which,  although  it  has  at  different 
times  been  amplified  and  altered  to  suit  the  va- 
rious circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  work  as  they  occurred^  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  every  other  scale  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  essential,  at  this  period,  to  know 
whether  the  scale  was  agreed  to  by  a  general 
meeting  of  masters  or  by  a  committee. 

1785.  The  agency  for  new^pers  commenced 
in  this  year  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  in  London. 
Mr.  Newton,  of  Warwick-square,  was  at  first  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

1785.  The  patent  of  king's  printer  for  Scotland 
renewed  for  lorty-one  years  from  the  expiration 
of  the  preceding  grant  in  the  year  1798.  This 
grant  will  consequently  cease  in  1839. 

1785,  April  14.  Died,  William  Whitehead, 
poet  laureat,  a  man  of  amiable  manners  and  in- 
telligent conversation.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
baker,  and  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  in 
Cambridge,  where,  after  being  at  Winchester, 
he  entered  at  Clare  hall,  and  in  1743  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  intending  to  enter  into  orders, 
but  was  prevented  by  adverse  circumstances,  and 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Jersey. 
In  1754  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
was  well  received,  and  on  the  death  of  Cibber,  was 
appointed  laureat.  From  the  days  of  Rowe,  if 
not  from  an  earlier  period,  the  reg^ilar  duty  of  ^e 
poet  laureat  had  been  to  produce  an  ode  for  the 
new  year  and  one  for  the  king's  birth-day,  both 
of  which,  being  set  to  music  by  the  master  of 
the  king's  band,  were  sung  before  the  court,  and 
likewise  published  in  the  newspapers.  Through- 
out the  whole  term  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  there  was  little  genuine  poetry  of  any  kind, 
the  productions  of  the  laureat  were  generally  a 
mere  tissue  of  tame  and  senseless  veises;  but 
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some  idlowanoe  ought  in  faiineas  to  be  made  fot 
the  difficulty  which  a  man  even  of  superior  ge- 
nius must  hare  experienced,  in,  year  luter  year, 
forcing  fiom  his  brain  ideas  approaching  a  poe- 
tical character,  respecting  subjects  which  in 
reality  have  nothing  poelictd  about  them.  Indeed 
it  must  be  acknowleged,  that  the  absurdity  does 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  odes,  as  in  the  custom  of 
^Tfti'ting  them.  In  this  point  of  view.  White- 
head himself  seems  to  have  resided  the  office, 
for  in  a  Pathetic  Apolegyfor  M  LawreaU,  pott, 
pretent,  and  to  come,  which  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  his  works  published  alter  his  death, 
he  almost  redeems  the  serious  nonsense  of  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  by  the  humour  with  which  he 
ridicules  the  envious  poetasters  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  rival  odes. 

Hit  mnic,  obUgvd  by  aaek  and  pensian, 
'Wtthont  a  nddect  or  Invention, 
Unit  certain  wordi  In  order  wt, 
Aa  innocent  aa  a  gazette  i 
Most  wme  balf-meaning  balf-diagnlae. 
And  otter  neither  truth  nor  Ilea. 
Bat  why  will  you,  ye  Tolnnteera, 
In  nonaenae  teaae  na  wtOi  your  Jeen, 
Who  micht  with  dnlneea  and  bar  crew 
Securely  almnber  ?    WbywUljNW 
Sport  yonj  dim  ortaa  aaiidat  her  fogs? 
Ton're  not  oUtged—jt  sDly  doga  I 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  the  author  of  the  JZomon 
Father,  Fatal  Conitaney,  and  Creuta,  tcagedieB; 
the  School  for  Lotert,  a  comedy ;  and  a  Trg>  to 
SeotloMd,  a  farce.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  rev. 
Thomas  Wartxm,  author  of  the  Hittory  ojEnglith 
Poetry,  whose  lyrical  genius  might  hare  been 
expected,  if  such  had  been  at  aU  possible,  to  lend 
a  grace  to  even  this  dreaiy  task. 

1785.  Died,  Joachim  Ibarra,  printer  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  carried  the  typographic  art 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had  been  un- 
known in  that  country.  His  presses  produced 
fine  editions  of  the  bible,  the  Mazarabw  MU$al, 
Marian's  History  of  Spain,  Don  Quixote, 
and  GrabriaTt  Spanish  translation  of  Sallwt. 
He  invented  a  superior  land  of  printing  ink. 
He  was  a  native  of  Saiagossa. 

1785,  3fay  6.  Died,  Thomas  Davies,  a  book- 
seller, in  Russel-street,  Corent-garden,  London. 
Mr.  Davies  was  a  man  of  uncommon  strength 
of  mind,  who  prided  himself  on  being  through 
life  a  companion  for  his  superiois.  He  was 
bom  in  or  about  the  year  1712,  and  educated  at 
the  unirersity  of  Edinbureb,  and  became,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  of  him,  learned  enough 
for  a  clergyman.  He  imbibed  very  early  a  taste 
for  theatrical  pursuits;  and  in  1736,  his  name 
appears  in  the  bills  of  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
He  next  appeared  at  York,  where  he  married 
Miss  Yarrow,  an  actress,  whose  beauty  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  her  private  character  was 
ever  unsullied  and  irreproachable.  He  also  per- 
formed at  Edinburgh,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  He  then 
went  to  Dublin,  and,  with  his  wife,  performed 
several  characters.  In  1753,  he  was  with  his  wife 
■St  Drury-lane,  where  they  remained  seveial  years 
in  good  estimation  with  the  town.  In  1762,  a 
few  yean  before  he  finally  quitted  the  theatre, 


he  resumed  his  former  occupation  of  a  book- 
seller, in  Russel-stieet,  and  became  the  author, 
compiler,  and  publisher,  of  many  useful  works; 
but  not  meeting  with  that  success  which  his  atten- 
tion and  abilities  merited,  Mr.  Davies,  in  1778, 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  become  a  bankrupt ;  when  such  was  tlie 
re^ud  entertained  for  him  by  his  friends,  that 
thev  readily  consented  to  his  re-establishment; 
and  none,  as  he  said  himself,  were  more  active 
to  serve  him,  than  those  who  had  suffered 
most  by  his  misfortunes.  But  all  their  efforts 
might  possibly  have  been  fruitless,  if  his  great 
and  good  &iend  Dr.  Johnson  had  not  exerted  all 
his  interest  in  his  behalf.  In  1780,  by  a  well- 
timed  publication,  the  lAfe  of  Garriek,  two 
Tolnmes,  which  passed  through  four  editions,  he 
not  only  acquirea  considerable  fame,  bat  leal^ted 
money.  Mr.  Davies  was  the  writer  of  essays 
without  number,  in  prose  and  veise,  in  the  St. 
Jamet't  Chronicle,  and  some  other  of  the  public 
newspapers.  At  his  death  he  was  aged  about 
seventy-three  years,  and  was  buried  by  his  own 
desire,  in  the  vault  of  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden ; 
and  die  following  lines  were  written  <m  the 
occarion: 

Here  Ilea  the  mBata,  actor,  Tliomaa  Daviea ; 
Livinc  he  ahone  a  very  rsra  aeii; 
The  Bcenea  heplayed  Ufe'a  audience  must  commend. 
He  hononr'd  Oamck— Johnaon  waa  hia  Mend. 

Mrs.  Davies,  his  widow,  died  Feb.  9,  1801. 

1785.  The  Political  Herald  andRevieie;  or 
a  tvrvey  of  Domeitie  and  Foreign  PoUtiet,  and 
*  crtttcM  accovM  of  Politieid  and  Hietorical 
Pnblieation*.  This  work  was  edited  1^  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  late  joint  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Edinbiergh  Magaxine,  which  extended 
we  believe  only  to  two  volumes,  which  are  now 
rather  scarce. 

1785.  The  Holy  Bible,  with  the  various 
readings  and  parallel  texts,  by  Bishop  Wilson, 
3  vols. — Bath.'  This  Bible  is  most  beantifnlly 
printed  on  vellum  paper ;  the  verses  are  marked 
on  the  sides,  not  to  interrupt  the  narrative ;  and 
it  is  in  every  respect  the  completest  Engliah 
edition  for  study,  or  the  library. 

1785,  June  28.  Died,  John  Ritimoton,  prin- 
ter,  in  St.  John's-square,  London. 

1785,  July  2.  Died,  John  Wilkib,  book- 
seller, in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  treasurer 
of  the  company  of  stationers.  He  was  much, 
respected  for  his  pleasant  and  engaging  manners. 
Mr.  Wilkie  left  two  sons,  both  in  we  trade.  The 
eldest,  Mr.  George  Wilkie,  was  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  John  J^binson,  and  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  wholesale  trade  in  Paternoster-row. 
Mr.  Thos.  Wilkie,  the  younger  son,  was  settled 
at  Salisbury,  of  which  city  he  had  Uie  honour  of 
being  chief  magistrate. 

1785,  July  9.  Died,  William  Strahan,  an 
eminent  printer,  and  many  yeais  printer  to  his 
majesty.  The  life  of  William  Stiahan  affords 
another  instance  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
be  overcome  by  perseverance  and  integrity — and 
without  any  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  others, 
what  can  be  achieved  by  a  man's  own  efforts. 
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This  worthy  typographer  was  bom  at  Edinbntg^, 
in  April,  1715.  His  &ther,  who  had  a  small 
appointment  in  the  cnstoms,  mre  his  son  the 
aducation  which  ereiy  lad  of  decent  rank  then 
leceired  in  a  country  where  the  avenues  to 
leaning  were  easy,  and  open  to  men  of  the  most 
moderate  drcumstances.  After  having  passed 
thiongh  the  tuition  of  a  gnunmar-school,  he  was 
pnt  appientioe  to  a  printer;  and,  when  a  reiy 
young  man,  removed  to  a  wider  sphere,  and  went 
to  foUow  hiis  trade  in  London,  where  he  appears 
to  have  worked  for  some  time  as  a  jonmeyman. 
He  married,  early  in  life,  a  sister  of  Mr.  James 
Elpbinston,*  a  sdioolmaster  of  some  reputation, 
and  translator  of  Martial.  Sober,  diligent,  and 
attentive,  while  his  emoluments  were  very  scanty, 
he  contrived  to  live  rather  within  than  beyonil 
his  income ;  and  though  he  married  early,  and 
without  such  a  provision  as  prudence  might  have 
looked  for  in  the  establishment  of  a  family,  he 
continued  to  thrive,  and  to  better  his  circum- 
stances. This  he  would  often  mention  as  an  en- 
oonragement  to  early  matrimony,  and  used  to 
say,  that  he  never  had  a  child  bom  that  pn]Vi> 
doice  did  not  send  some  increase  of  income  to 
provide  for  the  increase  of  his  household.  With 
sufficiett  vigour  of  mind,  he  had  that  hwpy 
flow  of  animal  spirits  that  is  not  easily  dis- 
couraged by  unpromising  appearances.  By  him 
who  can  look  with  firmness  upon  difficulties, 
their  conquest  is  already  half  aouieved ;  but  the 
man  on  wnose  hearts  and  spirits  they  lie  heavy, 
will  scaicdy  be  able  to  bear  up  against  their 
pressure.  The  forecast  of  timid,  or  the  disg^t 
of  too  delicate  minds,  are  very  unfortunate  at- 
tendants for  men  of  business,  who,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  often  push  improbabilities,  and  bear 
with  mortifications.  His  abilities  in  his  profes- 
sion, accompanied  with  nerfect  integrity  and  un- 
abating  diligence,  enabled  him,  after  the  first 
difficmties  were  overcome,  to  get  on  with  rapid 
success.  And  he  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing men  in  the  trade,  when,  in  the  vear  1770,  he 
purchased  a  share  of  the  patent  for  king's  printer 
of  Mr.  Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  most 
cordial  intimacy  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Besides  the  emoluments  arising  from  this  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  from  a  very  extensive  pri- 
vate business,  he  now  drew  largely  from  a  field 
which  required  some  degree  of  speculative 
sagacity  to  cultivate ;  it  was  that  great  literary 
proper^  which  he  acquired  by  purchasing  the 
copyrignts  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  authors 
of  die  time.  In  this  his  liberality  kept  equal 
pace  with  his  prudence,  and  in  some  cases  went 
perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had  such  re- 
wards been  given  to  the  labours  of  literary  men, 
as  now  were  received  from  him  and  his  associates 
in  those  purchases  of  copyrights  from  authors. 


*  Jamei  XlpUiubni  waa  born  it  Kdiolmrsh,  Nov.  it, 
17*1.  and  died  at  Hmmenmlth,  Oct.  8, 1809 ;  Mr.  Strahau 
hadleftUniiflM  a-vaar,  jf  iooinrafid)riiionOT,aod  twenty 
guineas  for  monniing.  Mre.  Stnlian  rarrlTBd  taerhni- 
band  about  a  month,  and  bv  Iw  will  laft  ker  brother  jffioo 
a-Tearmon.  It  la  nid  of  Mr.  Elphinston,  thmt  a  men 
■odal  and  alfectionate  heart  was  never  bestowed  upon 


Having  now  attained  the  first  neat  object  of 
business — wealth,  Mr.  Strahui  looked  with  a 
very  allowable  ambition  on  the  stations  of  politi- 
cal rank  and  eminence.  Politics  had  long  occu- 
pied his  active  mind,  which  he  had  for  many 
years  pursued  as  his  favourite  amusement,  by 
corresponding  on  that  subject  with  some  of  the 
first  characters  of  the  age.  Mr.  Straban's 
queries  to  Dr.Franklin,  in  the  year  1769,  respect- 
ing the  discontents  of  the  Americans,  published 
in  the  London  Chronicle  of  28th  July,  1778, 
show  the  just  conception  he  entertained  of  the 
important  consequences  of  that  dispute,  and 
his  anxiety,  as  a  good  subject,  to  investigate,  at 
that  early  period,  the  proper  means  by  which 
their  grievadces  might  be  removed,  and  a  perma- 
nent harmonyrestored  between  the  two  countries. 
In  the  year  1776,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
puliament  for  the  borough  of  Malmsbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  with  a  very  illustrious  colleague,  the 
hon.  C  J.  Fox ;  and  in  the  succeeding  parlia- 
ment, for  Wotton  Basset,  in  the  same  county. 
He  was  a  steady  supporter  of  that  party  who  were 
turned  out  of  administration  in  spring,  1784, 
and  lost  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  with  which  that 
change  was  followed ;  a  situation  which  he  ^d 
not  snow  any  desire  to  resume  on  the  return  of 
the  new  parliament.  Of  riches  acquired  by  in- 
dustry, the  disposal  is  often  ruled  by  caprice,  as 
if  the  owners  wished  to  show  their  uncontrolled 
power  over  that  wealth  which  their  own  ex.er- 
tions  had  attained,  by  a  whimsical  allotment  of 
it  after  their  death.  In  this,  as  in  other  particu- 
lars, Mr.  Straban's  discretion  and  good  sense 
were  apparent :  he  bequeathed  his  fortune  in  the 
most  rational  manner ;  and  of  that  portion  which 
was  not  left  to  his  wife  and  children,  the  distri- 
bution was  equally  prudent  and  boievolent. 
His  principal  study  seems  to  have  been  to  miti- 
gate the  affliction  of  those  who  were  more  imme- 
diately dependent  on  his  bounty ;  and  to  not  a 
few  who  were  under  this  description,  who  would 
otherwise  have  severely  felt  the  drying  up  of  so 
rich  a  fountain  of  benevolence,  he  gave  liberal 
annuities  for  their  lives ;  and,  after  ue  example 
of  his  old  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Bowyer,  oe- 
bequeathed  £1000  to  the  company  of  stationers 
for  charitable  purposes.*  He  had  been  master 
of  the  company  in  1774.  Endued  with  much 
natural  sagaci^,  and  an  attentive  observation  of 
life,  he  owed  his  rise  to  that  station  of  opulence 
and  respect  which  he  attained,  rather  to  Lis  own 
talents  and  exertion,  than  to  any  accidental  oc- 
currence of  favourable  or  fortunate  circumstan- 
ces. His  mind,  though  not  deeply  tinctured 
with  learning,  was  not  uninformed  by  letteis. 


*  He  nve  to  the  companr  of  stationers  ^looo  upon 
tnst,  half  the  Interest  of  which  to  be  divided  Tearljr  fas  the 
week  after  Christmas  day,  to  five  poor  Jonmeymen  prin- 
ters, natlTes  of  England  and  Walea,  being^taemen  of  Om 
stationers'  company ;  the  other  half  to  Ave  poor  Joomev- 
men  printers,  natives  of  Scotland,  wlthont  regard  to  thor 
being  freemen  or  non-ft«emen  of  the  company  of  station- 
ers;  among  many  other  geoerona  legacies  Mr.  Strahan 
gave  also  tSlM  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's, 
in  which  he  had  many  years  resided. 
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Letter-writing  was  one  of  bis  favourite  amuse- 
ments, and  among  his  correspondents  were  men 
of  such  eminence  and  talents  as  well  repaid  his 
endeavours  to  entertain  them.  One  of  these  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  been  his  fellow-workman 
in  a  printing-house  in  London,  whose  friendship 
and  correspondence  he  continued  to  enjoj,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  their  sentiments 
in  political  matters,  which  often  afforded  plea- 
santry, but  never  mixed  any  thing  acrimonious 
in  tbeii  letters.  One  of  the  latest  he  received 
from  his  illustrious  and  venerable  friend,  con- 
tained a  humorous  allegory  of  the  state  of  poli- 
tics in  Britain,  drawn  from  the  profession  of 
printing,  of  which,  though  the  doctor  had 
quitted  the  exercise,  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
terms.*  There  are  stations  of  acquired  great- 
ness which  make  men  proud  to  recal  the  lowness 
of  that  from  which  they  rose.  The  native  emi- 
nence of  Franklin's  mind  was  above  concealing 
the  humbleness  of  his  origin.  Those  only  who 
possess  no  intrinsic  elevation  are  afraid  to  sully 
the  honours  to  which  accident  has  raised  them, 
by  the  recollection  of  that  obscurity  whence 
they  sprung.  Of  this  recollection  Mr.  Strahan 
was  rather  proud  than  ashamed;  and  many  of 
those  who  were  disposed  to  censure  him,  blame 
it  as  a  kind  of  ostentation  in  which  he  was  weak 
enough  to  indulge.  But  we  think  "  'tis  to  con- 
sider too  curiously,  to  consider  it  so."  There  is 
a  kind  of  reputation  which  we  may  laudably 
desire,  and  justly  enjoy;  and  he  who  is  sincere 
enough  to  forego  the  pride  of  ancestry  and  of 
birth,  may,  without  much  imputation  of  vanity, 
assume  the  merit  of  his  own  elevation.  In  that 
elevation  he  neither  triumphed  over  the  inferiority 
of  those  he  had  left  below  him,  nor  forgot  the 
equality  in  which  thev  bad  formerly  stood.  No 
one  was  more  mindful  of,  ot  more  solicitous  to 


*  '*  Bat  let  us  leave  these  Berions  rafleotloBS,  and  convene 
with  our  nsnal  pleasantrjr.  I  remember  your  obsetTing 
once  to  me  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  no  two  Jonmoy- 
men  printers  within  70ur  knowledge,  had  met  with  snch 
success  In  the  worid  as  ooisalves.  Yon  were  then  at  the 
head  of  7oar  profession,  and  soon  afterwaids  became  a 
member  of  parliament.  I  was  an  agent  for  a  few  provinces, 
and  now  act  for  them  all.  Bat  we  have  risen  by  dilllierent 
modes,  I,  as  a  republican  printer,  always  liked  a  fonn  well . 
plained  down  j  being  adverse  to  those  overbearinr  letters 
that  held  their  heads  so  high  as  to  hinder  their  neighbours 
from  appearing.  Yon,  as  a  monarchist;  chose  to  work 
upon  cnwn  paper,  and  Coond  it  profitable;  whilst  I  work- 
ed upon  propairia  (often  indeed  called /oobca^)  with  no 
less  advantage.  Both  our  heapi  held  out  very  well,  and 
we  seem  likely  to  make  a  pretty  good  day's  work  of  it. 
With  regard  to  puUic  aflUrs  (to  cononne  in  the  same  style) 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  compositors  in  your  chapel  do  not 
eaet  off  their  copy  well,  nor  perfectly  nnderstand  Imposing  | 
their  foTvu  are  continually  pestered  by  the  oafs  and  dmi- 
Uee  that  are  not  easy  to  be  corrected.  And  I  think  they 
were  wrong  in  laying  aside  tome  facet,  and  particularly 
certain  head-pieeet  that  would  have  been  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  Bat,connige!  The  business  may  still  flourish 
with  good  management;  and  the  master  become  as  rich 
as  any  of  the  company." 

FSMy,  near  Paris,  Aug.  10,  178i.  B.  FaAWKLiN. 

Daring  nine  years  and  a  half,  from  the  7th  January, 
1777>  Fassy  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Franklin;  who,  pos- 
sessing a  printing-press  In  his  own  house,  used  to  divert 
himself  from,  time  to  time  by  composing  and  printing  for 
the  amusement  of  his  intimate  friends  several  light  essays 
andy«iu:  d'etpritt,  such  as  the  Supplement  to  the  Boitan 
Independent  Chronicle,  and  the  Letter  from  thepirale  Paul 
Jonee,  described  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  B.  Franklin,  &a,"  4to. 
1818.    Franklin  ijuitted  Paasy  in  July,  17S5. 


oblige  the  acquaintance  or  companions  of  his 
early  days.  The  advice  which  his  experience,  <a 
the  assistance  which  his  purse  could  afford,  he  was 
ready  to  communicate ;  and  at  his  table  in  Lon- 
don every  Scotsman  found  an  easy  introduction, 
and  every  old  acquaintance  a  cordial  welcome. 
This  was  not  merdy  a  rirtae  of  hospitality,  or  a 
duty  of  benevolence  with  him ;  he  felt  it  warmly 
as  a  sentiment :  and  that  paper  in  the  Mirror 
(the  Letter  from  London,  in  the  94th  number) 
was  a  genuine  picture  of  his  feelings,  on  the 
recollection  of  those  scenes  in  which  his  youth 
had  been  spent,  and  of  those  companions  with 
which  it  had  been  associated.  If  among  the 
middling  and  busy  ranks  of  mankind  this  brief 
sketch  can  afford  an  encouragement  to  the 
industrv  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  climb 
into  liie,  or  ftimish  a  lesson  of  moderation  to 
those  who  have  attained  its  height;  if  to  the 
first  it  may  recommend  honest  industry  and 
sober  diligence;  if  to  the  latter  it  may  suggest 
the  ties  of  ancient  fellowship  and  early  con- 
nexion, which  the  pride  of  wealth  or  of  station 
loses  as  much  dignity  as  it  foregoes  satisfaction 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge;  if  it  shall  cheer  one 
hour  of  despondency  or  discontent  to  ^e  young; 
if  it  shall  save  one  frown  of  disdain  oi  of  rem- 
sal  to  the  unfortimate;  the  higher  and  more 
refined  class  will  forgive  the  familiarity  of  the 
example,  and  consider,  that  it  is  not  from  the 
biography  of  heroes  or  of  statesmen  that  instan- 
ces can  be  drawn  to  prompt  the  conduct  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  or  to  excite  the  nsefnl  though 
less  splendid  virtues  of  private  and  domestic  Itfe. 
The  following  lines  came  from  the  heart  of 
one  who  both  loved  and  revered  him : 

If  industry  and  knoiriedge  of  mankind. 

Could  prove  that  fortune  is  not  always  Hind  i 

It  wealth  acquired  could  prompt  a  generooa  heart, 

To  feel  new  Joys  its  blessings  to  Impart; 

Lament  with  me  snch  worth  should  be  withdrawn. 

And  all  who  knew  his  worth  must  weep  for  Stkah  ah  ! 

In  business,  which  became  bis  pleasure  keen, 

Hio'  not  enough  the  tradesman  to  be  mean  ; 

Social  and  frank,  a  zealons  friendly  guide. 

With  safe  advice,  and  ready  purse  beside. 

And  far  above  the  littleness  <rf  pride : 

Pride  that,  exacting  homage,  meets,  in  place 

Of  true  respect,  contempt  beneaOi  grimace. 

A  breast  thus  warm  could  not  with  coldness  bear 

Those  base  returns  the  good  must  sometimes  share  t 

Sincere  himself,  his  feelings  stood  excus*d. 

Never  by  one  man  to  be  twice  abused : 

For  nature  alters  not ;  the  leopard's  skin 

Is  stained  without,  as  hearts  are  stained  within  t 

Numbers  whose  private  sorrows  he  relieved, 

Have  felt  a  loss,  alas  1  but  ill  conceived ; 

He's  gone !  and  those  who  miss  him,  never  wlB 

l^nd  equal  excellence  his  place  to  flU, 

Thy  dans,  oh  Death,  that  fly  so  thick  around. 

In  such  a  victim  many  others  wound. 

Bemari't  Inm,  i.  noobthoock. 

Mr.  Strahan  had  five  children ;  three  sons  and 
two  daughters :  William,  the  eldest,  carried  on 
the  profession  of  a  printer  for  some  years  on  Snow 
hill ;  but  died  in  his  father's  life-time,  April  19, 
ITSi,  and  his  business  was  taken  by  Mr.  Spils- 
bury. — G«orge,  of  university  college,  Oxford, 
M.  A.  1771,  and  B.and  D.  D.  1807,  was  pre- 
bendary of  Rochester,  and  upwards  of  fifty  years 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Islington. — ^Andrew,  who, in 
due  time  succeeded  his  father.    The  daughters 
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were  respectably  married.  In  the  court-room  of 
the  stationers'  company  there  is  a  portrait  (by  sir 
William  Beacby)  of  "  William  Strahan,  esq. 
master  of  the  company,  1774." 

1785,  Aug.  6.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sbiplbv,  dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  was  tried  at  Shrewsbury,  for  a  libel, 
in  publishing  sir  William  Jones's  Dialogue  <m 
Gmemment ;  when  the  ju^  returned  the  follow- 
ing verdict,  gvMly  of  fvhUMng,  Imt  whether  a 
liSd  or  not,  the  jury  do  not  find.  Mr.  afterwards 
lord  Eiskine,  was  counsel  for  Dr.  Shipley,  and 
exerted  himself  with  such  eloquence  that  it  had 
a  most  powerful  effect  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

1785.  Died,  Thomas  Cotterell,  a  letter- 
founder,  of  whom  Rowe  Mores*  says,  "  Mr. 
Thomas  Cotterell  is  in  order  a  prima  proximui. 
He  was  in  the  late  Mr.  Caslon's  house,  an  ap- 
prentice to  dressing,  but  not  to  cutting.  This 
part  he  learned,  as  Mr.  Moxon  terms  it,  'of  his 
own  genuine  inclination.'  He  began  in  the  year 
1757,  with  a  fount  of  English  roman;"  [and 
afterwards  cut  a  fount  of  Norman,  intended  (but 
not  used)  for  Domesday-book].  "  He  lives  in 
Nevil's-court,  in  Fetter-lane;  obliging,  good- 
natured,  and  friendly ;  rejecting  nothing  because 
it  is  oat  of  the  common  way,  and  is  expeditious 
in  his  performances."  "Mr.  Cotterell  died,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,"  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  "  not  in 
affluent  circumstances,  though  to  his  profession 
of  a  letter-founder  were  superadded  that  of  a 
doctor  for  the  tooth-ache,  which  he  cured  by 
burning  the  ear;  and  had  also  the  honour  of 
serving  in  the  tr«>op  of  his  majesty's  life-guards." 
From  the  time  that  Cotterell  was  left  to  himself 
by  Jackson,  he  continued  to  increase  his  founts 
as  low  as  brevier.  But  he  also  out  some  foimts 
of  dimensions  which  till  then  were  unknown ; 
and  which  Rowe  Mores  calls  "  proscription,  or 
posting  letter,  of  great  bulk  and  dimensions,  as 
high  as  to  the  measure  of  13  littes  of  pica  !" 

1785,  Sept.  39.  Died,  William  Baker,  a 
learned  printer  of  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch- 
stteet,  London.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Baker,  (a  man  of  amiable  chaiacter  and  manneis, 
of  great  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  and 
more  than  forty  years  master  of  an  academy  at 
Reading,)  and  was  born  in  1742.  Being  from 
his  infancy  of  a  studious  turn,  he  passed  so  much 
of  his  time  in  his  fether's  library  as  to  injure 

*  Sdwaid  Rove  Mores  was  bom  at  Tnnstall,  in  Kent, 
Jan.  13,  1730,  wbore  his  flithei  was  rector  near  thirty 
yean,  and  was  edocated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  and 
Qaeen'd  ooUe^,  Oxford.  He  pnbUshed  an  ancient  fra^. 
ment,  entitled  iVomiiu  <(  /luifnia  OaM&Ha  ttoHHtim 
Equiimnque  tub  Evardo  prima  Regt  MUUantiwrit  4to.  In 
175s  he  vas  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
and  he  prpjected  the  equitable  society  for  insurance  on 
lives  and  sarriTor^p  by  annuities.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  Hittory  and  AiUiqultia  0/  TmutaU,  in  Kent,  and  a 
Dit$ertaHon  on  Founder!  and  Fimaderiet,  of  which  no 
more  than  eighty  copies  were  printed  :  it  will  always  be  a 
typographical  cariosity.  Mr.  John  Nichols  bought  the 
whole  imprasion,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Mores'  cnilositlesi 
and  after  sahjdnlnc  a  small  appendix,  gave  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Mores  was  a  moat  indefatigidile  collector,  and 
possessed  great  application  in  the  rarly  part  of  Ida  Ufe, 
bat  In  the  latter  part  gave  himself  np  to  haUts  of  negli- 
gence and  dissipatioai  which  brought  him  to  his  end  by 
mortiflcation,  in  the  Ibity-oiuth  year  of  his  age,  at  his 
house  at  Low  Layton,  Not.  is,  1778.— See  Nichols's  lAte- 
ruTf  Aneedatm,  vol.  t.  pp.  SSg-4<H. 


his  health.  His  father,  however,  intended  to 
have  sent  him  to  the  university ;  but  a  disap- 
pointment  in  a  patron  who  had  promised  to 
support  him,  induced  him  to  place  him  as  an 
apprentice  with  Mr.  Kippax,  a  printer,  in  Cul- 
lum-street,  London,  where,  while  he  diligently 
attended  to  business,  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  study,  and  applied  wnat  money  he 
could  earn  to  the  purch^  of  the  best  editions 
of  the  classics,  which  collection,  at  his  death, 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  Lettsom.  This  constant 
apphcation,  however,  to  business  and  study, 
f^in  endangered  his  health,  but  by  the  iud  of 
country  air  and  medicine,  he  recovered;  and 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kippax  he  succeeded  to 
his  business,  and  removed  afterwards  to  Ingiam- 
court,  where  he  had  for  his  partner  Mr.  John 
William  Galabin,  afterwards  principal  bridge- 
master  of  the  city  of  Loudon.  Among  his 
acquaintance  were  some  of  great  eminence  in 
letters;  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Edmund  Barker, 
the  rev.  James  Merrick,  Hugh  Fanner,  Cssar 
De  Missy,  and  others.  An  el^ant  correspon- 
dence between  him  and  Mr.  Robinson,  author 
of  the  Indicei  Tret,  printed  at  Oxford,  1772, 
and  some  letters  of  inquiry  into  difficulties  in 
the  Greek  language,  which  still  exist,  are  proofs 
of  his  great  erudition,  and  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  him  by  some  of  the  first  scholars. 
Such  was  his  modesty,  that  many  amongst  his 
oldest  and  most  familiar  acquaintance  were 
ignorant  of  his  learning;  and  where  learning 
was  discussed,  his  opinion  could  never  be  known 
without  an  absolute  appeal  to  his  judgment 
He  left  behind  him  some  manuscript  remarks 
on  the  abuse  of  grammatical  propriety  in  the 
English  language  in  common  conversation.  He 
wrote  also  a  few  minor  poems,  which  appeared 
in  the  magazines,  and  is  said  to  have  assisted 
some  of  hu  clerical  friends  with  sermons  of  his 
composition.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  languages,  he  was  critically  skilled,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He  was 
interred  in  the  vault  of  St.  Diones  Backchurch, 
Fenchurch-street,  and  the  following  elegant 
Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  his  family  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Mary,  Reading,  by  his  brother  John : 

M.S.  

Parentom,  Dratnunque  duoram, 

quorum  senior  fhit  Guuielmus  Baker, 

Vir,  litterarum  studlls  ade6  emditos, 

Gxiecaram  pnedpufe  Latlnarumque, 

at  arti,  quam  sednlus  excoloit  Londlnl, 

(Dbi  in  templo  Dionysio  dicato 

Ossa  ejus  sepolta  sunt^ 

Typographicie  omamento  j 

Bc  famillarlbas, 

ob  benerolentiam  anlmi,  morum  comltatem,  et  modestUun , 

delidis  et  desiderio  faerlt 

Omentum  ^us  auctum  usque  ad  duodedm  pondo  et  nitn. 

Literates,  auxllio  eruditlonis  ezlmixe ; 

Sororemqne,  et  fratres,  etpatrran  senem, 

duldbos  lUlus  alloquiia ; 

Ipsnmqne,  mortem  ocnio  Immotum  intneatem,  vltt 

priTarit,  die  Beptembrls  19>  ITSi,  nt.  44. 

E  flliis,  Johannes,  hoc  marmor  P.  C. 

1785,  Oct.  17.  Diei,  Walter  Shropsbirb  ; 
formerly  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Bond-street, 
London.    He  died  at  Hendon. 
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1785,  Nov.  8.  77i«  North  Comtry  Journal; 
or  the  ImparM  IntdUgtneer.  Printed  and  pub- 
lished in  Newcastle-apon-Tyne,  by  Leonaid  Um- 
fiterile.    Small  folio. 

1785,  Dee.  6.  On  tfaia  day  an  important  came 
was  tried  before  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
respecting  liteiar^  property.  The  proprietoiB  of 
the  Eneyclopadta  Sritamtiea  had  printed  a 
great  part  of  OUbeit  Stuart's  history  in  their 
work ;  the  court  determined,  they  were  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  the  acts. 

1785.  The  Ohtmer,  by  Mr.  Bicbaid  Cumber- 
land. These  essays  may  be  classed  under. the 
appellations  of  literary,  critical,  and  nanative; 
humorous,  moral,  and  religious.  They  were 
printed  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  published  in 
London  by  Charles  Dilly.  The  Obtener  had 
extended  to  six  volumes  in  1798,  and  in  1803,  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  Britifh  Euai/iit;  and 
in  1808,  It  was  reprinted  in  3  vols.  12mo. 

1786,  Pth.  20.  John  Almon,  proprietor  and 
printer  of  the  General  Advertiter,*  was  tried  in 
Westminster  hall,  before  lord  Mansfield,  for  a 
libel  against  the  right  hon.  William  Pitt,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  charging  the  ministry 
with  stockjobbing,  &c.  In  his  new  situation  as 
printer  of  the  General  Advertiier,  he  was  again 
the  object  of  the  enmity  of  the  court.  It  was 
singular  Mr.  Pitt  should  be  tempted  to  seize  so 
trining  an  occasion  to  commence  a  prosecution 
against  the  fnend  of  his  father,f  for  printing  a 
paragraph,  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  any 
other  mmister  would  hare  despised  and  forgot. 
The  damages  were  laid  at  £10,000,  and  the 
jury  gave  £150.  This  prosecution  was  com- 
menced in  the  star  chamber  mode,  by  information 
ex  officio.  There  is  a  circumstance  which  shows 
that  the  ministers  took  more  care  and  caution  in 
the  institudou  of  this  prosecution  than  they 
usually  observe  in  the  commencement  of  more 
important  measures.  This  was,  beiore  the  de- 
fendant was  served  with  any  notice,  they  retained 


*  John  Almon,  bookaeUer,  in  FiocwUIlr,  whom  we  have 
beCnn  notlcad,  ntlred  from  London  in  June,  1781,  and  in 
tlie  following  Aoffoat  he  bad  the  miafoitnne  to  lose  hia 
wife.  In  the  month  of  September,  1784,  he  married  the 
widow  of  W.  Parker,  printer  of  the  Oateral  Aivertiier, 
■ad  retained  onea  mora  to  Londoaaadto  boainegs,  taking 
np  bla  leaidenoe  in  neet4treet.  He  left  ease  and  affloence 
to  encoontei  Atigae  and  nacne  indigence. 

t  William  FiM,  earl  of  Chatham,  wai  the  aon  of  Richard 
Fitt,  esq.  of  BoconoA,  In  Cornwall,  was  born  Nov.  IS, 
17O8,  and  died  May  II,  1778.  After  recelTing  a  liberal  edn- 
oation,  he  obtained  a  coraetey  of  horse,  and  soon  alter 
that  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  Iw  greatly 
distinffnished  himself  by  his  eloqnenoe  in  opposition  to 
what  he  oonaldered  as  the  arbitral  and  indefensible  mea- 
snres  of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  To  this  opposition  he  was 
indebted,  in  174s,  for  a  legacy  of  £lO,00«,  by  the  duchess 
dowager  of  MaiUxnoogh,  "on  acooont^"  ss  the  will  ex- 
presses it,  "  of  his  mcnt  in  the  noble  defence  he  made  for 
the  snppoit  of  the  laws  of  Kngland,  and  to  prevent  the 
rain  of  his  coontry."  His  patnotle  and  fonnidalde  oppo- 
sition to  the  introdocUon  of  nneral  warrants  will  be  re- 
membered to  the  lateet  poatiattv,  as  wHl  his  doqnent, 
thotudi  unsocoesaltal.  deprecation  of  the  measmes  adopted 
in  I7Ml>  which  flnallr  ended  in  the  loss  of  onr  American 
odtmlee,  and  that  of  relieving  Protestant  dissenting  mi- 
nisters from  the  baidsbip  of  bdng  required  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrinal  artioles  of  the  cfanreh  of  England.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  with  great  ftaneral  pomp  in  the  north 
cross  of  Westminster  .abb^)  and  on  Hie  spot  is  a  stately 
monvment. 


the  tower  of  the  bar  against  Um.  Nokssdian 
six  of  the  most  eminent  cooncQ  were  retained  to 
support  this  pmsecution.  Ilus  was  being  ex- 
ceedingly illiberal,  and  leavea  ns  scarcely  any 
room  to  doubt  of  the  motives  in  whicb  this  prtwe- 
cution  originated.  Mr.  Almon  was  exoeeoingly 
deceived  in  the  steps  of  this  prosecution  by  nis 
attorney,  who  repeatedly  assured  him,  that  the 
trial  would -not  oome  on. '  Whether  it  was  sheer 
ignorance,  or  neglect,  or  any  other  cause,  is  not  ' 
now  worth  ascertaining.  It  is  certain,  that  when 
the  trial  came  on,  it  was  discovered  that  even  the 
ordinary  attention  had  not  been  paid.  How- 
ever, as  a  spirited  defence  was  deprecated,  very 
little  was  said ;  uid  the  naked  fact  of  selling 
the  paper  at  the  Pinter's  house,  was  all  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  jury  formed  Uieir  verdict, 
which  was  for  the  crown.  The  eenfideHlial 
junto  had  now  full  scope  for  their  vengeance; 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  gratify  all 
their  former  resentment,  Mr.  Almon  had  inform- 
ation in  streams  from  all  quarters;  for  they  were 
so  elated  by  the  success  of  their  manceuvre  in 
having  ensnared  him,  that  they  made  the  ex- 
pected punishment  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sations at  table,  at  the  open,  at  Ranelagh,  and 
other  places.  Some  days  after  the  tiul,  Mr. 
Almon  happened  to  meet  in  the  street  (between 
Clare  market  and  Lincolns  Inn)  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal law  officers  of  the  crown,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
them,  assured  Mr.  Almon,  that  he  should  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  and  in  particular, 
for  the  pillory.  The  French  poet,  CorneiUe,  says, 

C'est  le  crime  qnl  fait  la  honte,  et  non  pas  I'<oha&nd. 

His  political  sins  were  too  many  to  be  for- 
given ;  and  the  junto  too  much  embittered  not 
to  embrace  the  mst  opportunity  for  revenge.  In 
this  situation  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his 
paper,  and  printing  matenals,  with  all  possible 
expedition.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  person 
who  contracted  for  them,  and  who  got  possesion, 
proved  insolvent,  and  he  did  not  receive  for  his 
property,  which  had  cost  him  several  thousand 
pounds,  an  eighth  part  of  the  value.  Under 
the  advice  of  many  of  his  firiends,  and  even  of 
some  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
returned  against  him,  he  went  to  France;  and 
there,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  says,  "  met  mth  diat  pro- 
tection which  an  innocent  man  had  a  right  to 
expect,  but  could  not  find  in  his  own  countiy." 
The  selection  of  a  paltiy  paragraph,  writtM,  aa 
it  seems,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution,*  and 
prosecuting  him  only  for  it;  amounts  to  almost 


*  A  few  years  ago  a  rascally  attorney  sent  to  the  dillfer- 
ent  newspapers  an  advertiaement  of  a  watch  being  loet  ; 
and  ottred  a  reward  for  the  recovery,  in  certain  wads 
which  had  been  pioacribed  by  an  old  set  of  patiiament. 
He  then  brought  actions  against  the  printers  fur  tba 
penalty)  and  thereby  levied  a  considerable  boeity!  ■■ 
they  were  all  glad  to  oompoond  the  matter  rathflr  tlian  go 
into  a  conrt  of  law,  where  their  condoct  seldom  meets  witli 
a  {kvooiaUe  coostmctian.  The  printer  of  a  newspaper 
cannot  ereriastingly  stand  at  the  side  of  his  pnss.  His 
health  and  constitution  would  in  a  tew  years  be  desUuyed 
by  it.  He  therefore  must  at  intervals  trust  to  ■ 
Designing  men  watch  tbaia  opportunities. 
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a  demanstntion  by  ciieaiiistaiicea,  tliat  it  was 
the  man  and  not  the  crime,  that  was  the  object 
These  prasecutions  for  libels  most  commonly,  if 
not  always,  originate  in  the  resentments  of  party. 
They  are  not  commenced  for  the  satis&ction  of 
jostice,  but  for  the  gratification  of  rerense. 
When  the  delinquents,  who  are  generally  uie 
printers,  come  to  be  tried,  the  juries  are  told 
they  are  judges  of  only  the  fiust  of  printing  or 
publishing;  that  whether  the  matter  complained 
of  be  a  libel  or  not,  is  a  question  of  law ;  and  all 
the  epithets,  which  in  omer  cases  constitute  the 
crime, such  as intentionally,maliciouBly,wickedly, 
&c.  are  in  this  case  inferences  of  law,  with  whicn 
they  are  to  haTe  no  concern,  and  upon  all  which 
they  are  incompetent  to  decide.  Any  man  of 
the  most  ordinary  understanding,  must  perceire, 
that  this  question  of  law  is  alroidy  decided,  by 
bringing  tne  man  to  trial.  It  would  be  absura, 
and  leneot  infinite  disgrace  upon  oar  boasted 
laws,  to  say  that  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  in- 
nocently committing  an  innocent  act  The 
criminalitr  has  been  determined :  and  the  jury 
are  caUed  only  to  decide  the  identity.  This  is 
called  law.  Aiid  a  man  is  sentenced  to  endure  a 
long  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  heary  fine,  and 
perhaps  to  the  ignominy  of  the  pillory,  for  haring 
printed  some  rally  parsfiaph,  which  no  man 
would  have  remembered  next  day.  And  the 
printer  is  also  sometimes  put  under  an  interdic- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  by  being  fur- 
ther sentenced  to  find  sureties  for  ms  good  be- 
haviour, in  a  sum  perhaps  exceeding  the  value 
of  his  property.  And  if  he  complains,  he  is 
told  there  is  no  hardship  in  the  case ;  for  he  is  to 
lake  care  to  print  only  what  is  lawful,  and  then 
his  sureties  will  not  be  forfeited.  But  how  is  he 
to  distinguish  what  is  lawful,  from  what  is  un- 
lawful? A  special  jury  of  gentlemen  are  told, 
that  thev  are  not  competent  to  decide  upon  any 
paper,  whether  it  is  a  libel  or  not,  that  being  a 
question  of  law;  yet  the  cidprit,  who  is  com- 
monly a  man  of  inferior  rank,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion, most,  at  his  peril,  be  competent  to  under- 
stand what  a  special  jury  cannot.*  And  this  is 
called  law.  The  law  of  libel  changes  like  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  North  Briton  was 
a  horrid  libel  during  one  administiation,  and  a 
very  constitutional  paper  during  the  time  of 
another.  The  writer  of  the  Letter  to  the  People 
ef  England,\  was  punished  by  one  administia- 
tion, and  rewarded  with  a  pension  by  another. 
Junius's  letter  was  a  libel  in  Westminster  hall — 
it  was  no  libel  in  the  city  of  London. 

1786,  Feb.  21.    Died,  John  Hawes,  printer 


*  Ja  Enof  Mt  the  LUertg  a/  the  Prtu,  cMffy  at  it 
raaeel*  Penanat  Slander.  By  Dr.  Hayter,  aome  time  lord 
bisnop  of  Norwich,  and  »fterwards  lord  Uahop  of  Lon- 
don, mt  very  excellent  esny  on  the  moat  important 
ri^ta  of  mankmd,  ia  printed  In  the  Hfe  of  John  Atmoit, 
17110,  and  m  are  aorry  tliat  ita  length  omy  hlndcn  OS  from 
inaertincltinthiawaik.  Dr.  HayterJnatlyobaarTea,  that 
"wiOiont  the  tne  nae  of  the  prcaa,  any  characters  or 
deaicna,  Dntevoiirable  to  liberty,  cannot  be  pnblidy  known, 
tiU  it  ii  too  late  to  oppoae  them.  Hence  the  greiUMt  ene- 
mlea  to  tlie  preaa  are  thoie  character)  which  are  notoiioua 
for  entartainlnc  thoae  deaifna." 
t  Dr.  Shebbeare,  aee  page  7m  airfe.    He  died  ITSS. 


in  John8on's.conrt,  Fleet^treet,  London,  who, 
for  his  amiable  disposition,  and  inflexible  integ- 
ri^,  will  long  be  rememboied  by  his  friends. 

1786,  March  15.  John  Walter,  printer  of 
the  Univertal  Regitter,  convicted  of  a  libel  upon 
lord  LonghboiDugh,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £50,  at  Ouildhall,  London. 

1786,  April  4.  Died,  Wells  Eolesham,  a 
worthy  journeyman  printer,  a  character  not  un- 
known in  the  regions  of  politics,  porter,  and  to- 
bacco, in  London.  He  was  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  worked  as  a  compositor,  till  disabled 
by  repeated  attacks  of  a  formidable  gout  For 
some  Tears  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Woodfall,  and  his  name  appeared 
for  some  time  as  the  ostensible  publisher  of  the 
Publie  Advertiser.  Having  from  nature  a  re- 
markable sqmnt,  to  obviate  the  reflections  of 
others,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Winkey,  and 
published  a  little  volume  of  humorous  poetiy, 
m  1769,  under  the  title  of  Winkey't  Whimi.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  honourable 
society  of  Johtu.  In  1779  he  was  the  author  of 
a  Short  Sketch  of  EngUth  Grammar,  8vo.  A 
great  variety  of  his  fugitive  pieces  appealed  in 
die  public  prints.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
principally  supported  by  the  profits  of  a  very 
small  snuff  and  tobacco  shop,  by  collecting  of 
paragraphs  for  the  Public  Advertiter,  and  by 
officiating  occasionally  as  an  amanuensis  to  Mr, 
John  Ni^ols.  He  died  overwhelmed  with  age, 
infirmities,  and  poverty,  leaving  an  aged  widow, 
who  obtained  a  small  pension  from  the  company 
of  stationers,  and  survived  till  1811. 

1786,  May  3.  Died,  RoBEaT  Collins,  book- 
seller, Paternoster  row ;  of  the  firm  of  Hawes, 
Clarke,  and  Collins. 

1786.  Died,  John  Gaspakd,  a  bookseller  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland.  He  published  some 
esteemed  works  on  entomology.  His  father  was 
the  celebrated  artist  John  Gaspard  Fuesdli  who 
died  in  1762 ;  and  who  wrote  a  Hiitory  of  the 
Artittsof  SwitzerUmd,  which  is  a  good  work. 

1786,  Jviy  21.  Died,  Charles  Bathdrst, 
successor  to  Benjamin  Motte,  and  many  yean 
an  eminent  bookseller  in  Fleet-stieet,  opposite 
St.  Dnnstan's  church. 

1786.  Died,  John  Farmer,  a  worthy  and 
industrious  compositor.  He  is  particulariy 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  dder  Mr.  Bowyer, 
with  whom  he  had  "long  wrought,"  as  uiat 
worthy  old  gendeman  expresses  it  He  continued 
to  work  in  the  office  of  his  old  master  till  his 
death;  before  which  he  had  the  comfort  of 
having  his  name  enrolled  on  the  list  of  Mr. 
Bowyer's  annuitants,  in  1783. 

1786,  Sept.\2.  Griffith  Jones,  printer  and 
editor;  he  was  bom  in  1732,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  witii  Mr.  Bowyer.  Of  this  inge- 
nious man,  slighter  notice  has  been  taken  by 
the  biographeis  of  the  time  than  his  virtues  and 
talents  certainly  merited.  He  was  many  years 
editor  of  the  Lmden  Chnmide,  the  Daiiy  Adter- 
tiier,  and  the  Publie  Ledger ;  in  the  Literaru 
Magazine  with  Johnson,  and  in  the  BritiA 
Magazine  with   Smollett  and  Goldsmith,  his 
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anonymous  laboun  were  also  associated.  The 
native  ^odness  of  his  heart  endeared  him  to  a 
numerous  and  respectable  literaiy  acquaintance, 
among  whom  he  reckoned  John  Newhery,  book- 
seller, Wo^r,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson ;  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  was  for  several  years  a  near 
ndghbouT  in  Bolt-court.  His  msdesty  shrunk 
from  public  attention,  but  his  labours  were  very 
frequently  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
younger  and  more  untutored  classes  of  mankind; 

'  To  rear  the  tender  tboneht, 

And  teach  the  young  Idea  how  to  shoot" 

His  translations  from  the  French  were  very 
numerous ;  but  as  he  rarely,  if  ever,  put  his  name 
to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  they  cannot  now 
be  traced.  One  little  pubbcation,  entitled  Grtat 
Eventa  from  Little  Catuei,  was  his  composition, 
and  met  with  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  to  Griffith 
Jones,  and  a  brother  of  his,  Giles  Jones,  in  con- 
junction with  John  Newbery,  the  public  are 
mdebted  for  the  origin  of  those  numerous  and 
popular  little  books  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  children,  which  have  been  ever 
rince  received  with  imiversal  approbation.  The 
Lilliputian  histories  of  Goody  Two-Shoet,  Gila 
Gingerbread,  Tommy  Trip,  &c.  &c.  are  remark- 
able proofs  of  the  benevolent  minds  of  the 
projectors  of  this  plan  of  instruction,  and  re- 
spectable instances  of  the  accommodation  of 
superior  talents  to  the  feeble  intellects  of  infan- 
tine felicitv.  To  Stephen  Jones,  son  of  the 
above  Griffith  Jones,  the  public  are  indebted  for 
the  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Dramatica,  1812,  and  for  many  other  valuable 
publications. 

1786,  Sept.  29.  Died,  Thomas  Fisher,  the 
first  printer  who  established  a  regular  printing- 
office  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  who  lor  many 
Tears  exhibited  a  pattern  of  extreme  assiduity  in 
business,  and  became  an  alderman  of  that  cor- 
poration. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  the  Hittory  of  Rochet- 
ter,  of  which  Mr.  Shrubsole,  of  Sheemess,  was 
the  original  compiler.  But  though  Mr.  Fisher 
was  not  the  actual  editor  of  that  work,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  much  of  its  success  was  due  to  the  zeal 
with  which  he  solicited  and  procured  communi- 
cations for  it.  He  was  the  lather  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Fisher,  of  the  India  house,  the  very  excellent 
antiquarian  draftsman,  whose  deciphering  of  the 
Stratford  records  is  sufficient  to  immortalize  his 
name. 

1786.  Nov.  6.  Tlie  Microcosm.  These  papers 
were  principally  written  by  four  young  gentle- 
men of  Eton  college;  namely  John  Smith, 
George  Canning,  Robert  Smith,  and  John  Frere, 
assuming  the  feigned  name  and  character  of 
Gregory  Griffin;  and  the  work  was  continued 
weddy,  to  July  30, 1787,  with  the  40th  number. 

1786,  Nov.  7.  The  Pharoi.*  These  essays 
mate  the  production  of  a  lady,  the  author  of 
Constance,  a  novel,  and  were  published  twice 


*  AlttMhonie. 


a-week,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  about 
half  a-year,  and  concluded  with  the  50th  num- 
ber, April  28, 1787,  forming  two  volumes  ISmo. 

1786.  Died,  Matthew  Jenodr,  the  well 
known  printer  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and 
master  of  the  stationers'  company  in  1769.  His 
younger  brother  and  partner,  Joshua  Jenour, 
master  of  the  company  in  1772,  died  1774. 
Matthew  Jenour,  the  father  of  the  above  gentle- 
man, was,  in  1724,  printer  of  the  Flying  Post, 
and  afterwards  the  first  establisher  of  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  a  paper  which  for  many  years  stood 
at  the  head  of  ^1  the  diurnal  publications,  and 
the  property  in  which  was  considered  to  be  as 
permanent  as  a  freehold  estate  (shares  having 
been  frequently  sold  by  public  auction  as  regu- 
larly as  those  of  the  new  river  company.)  It 
received  its  death-blow  Feb.  8,  1794,  by  the 
publication  of  the  publican's  Morning  Advertiser. 
The  last  number  of  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
however,  was  published  Sept.  8,  1798 ;  so  that 
it  lingered  about  four  years,  and  then  expired. 
Mr.  Jenour  was  a  man  of  very  respectable 
character ;  and  the  Daily  Advertiser  enriched 
his  family. 

1787,  !9farcA  3.  Died,  Jossrs  Pots,  a  very 
intelligent  printer  and  bookseller  of  Eton, 
where  he  printed  and  published  many  learned 
works,  and  was  himself  the  editor  of  several ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Tke  History 
and  Antiouities  of  Windsor  Castle,  tmd  the 
Royal  College,  and  Chapel  of  St.  George,  j-c.  j-e. 
4to.  illustrated  with  cuts ;  treating  of  many 
particulars  not  in  Ashmole,  Anstis,  or  any  other 
writers.  He  died  at  Eton,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  Mr.  Pote  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
the  eldest  son,  Joseph,  entered  the  church  and 
obtained  some  valuable  preferments;  he  died 
July  29, 1797,  in  bis  sixtieth  vear.  The  younger, 
Thomas,  was  a  printer,  and  succeeded  to  his 
father's  business ;  was  master  of  the  stationers' 
company  in  1791,  and  was  very  generally 
esteemed,  as  a  cheerful  lively  companion,  and  a 
open-hearted  friend ;  he  died  Dec.  28,  1794, 
leaving  a  widow  and  four  children.  The 
daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Williams, 
bookseller,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  well  remem- 
bered in  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  liberty,  see 
page  713  ante.  His  son,  Mr.  John  Williams, 
carried  on  his  grandfather's  business  at  Eton, 
with  considerable  reputation,  in  partnership  with 
Mrs.  Maria  Pote,  widow  of  his  uncle  Thomas. 

1787.  Mb.  Wedoewood,  who  established  a 
famed  pottery  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  vases,  at 
Etniria,  in  Staffordshire,  had  a  printing  press  at 
this  place,  at  which  he  printed  a  Catalogue  of 
Cameos,  ^e.  j-c.  made  and  sold  by  Josiah 
Wedgewood,  8vo.  Etruria,  1787.  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood  died  Jan.  3, 1798. 

1787,  March  17.  Olla  Podrida.  The  public 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Monro,  A.B.,  of  Su 
Mary  Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  for  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  this  paper,  assisted  by  Dr.  Home, 
late  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  others.  It  consists 
of  forty-four  essays,  published  weekly. 
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1787,  May  34.  Died,  Habbis  Habt,  printer, 
of  Ciane-couTt,  Fleet-stieet,  Lraidon.  He  was 
a  Tery  worthy  and  industrious  man ;  commenced 
bnsiness  in  Poppin's-court,  Fleet-street,  and 
remored  a  few  years  before  his  death  to  Crane- 
court,  to  the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Dryden  Leach. 

1787.  The  first  English  work  in  which  a  series 
of  &c-similies  of  autographs*  appeared,  was  sir 
John  Fenn's  Original  Lettert  from,  the  Archives 
of  the  Potion  F<mily;  followed  by  British  auto- 
graphy, a  collection  of  fac-similies  of  the  hand- 
writing of  royal  and  illustrious  personages,  with 
their  authentic  portraits,  by  John  Thane;  3  vols. 
4to.  1789.  But  the  most  extensi?e  and  correct 
work  on  autogiapfas,  is  that  of  John  Gough 
Nichols,  folio.  London,  1829. 

1787,  Jfay  22.  A  forged  gazette  extraordinary 
circulated,  with  a  view  to  stock-jobbing;  the 
author  nerer  discovered. 

1787,  8q>t.  A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Hooper,  of  London,  for  anew  mediod  of  manu- 
fiMStnring  printing  paper,  particularly  for  copper- 
plate printing. 

1787,  Jan.  2.  The  Bmy  Body,  No.  1. 

1787,  Jan.  T%eCou>Uj/ Magazine,  If o.  I.  4to. 

1787,  Jm.  The  Hwmorisf*  Magazine,  No.  1. 

1787,  Mmf  27.  Hull  Packet,  No.  1. 

1787,  June.  The  Sheffield  RegUter,  No.  1. 
This  newspaper  was  established  by  Joseph  Gales 
(son  of  Thomas  Gales,t  bookseller,  of  Sheffield), 
who  in  1794  went  to  America,  and  settled  at 
Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  at 
Washing^n,  where,  in  1814,  his  printing  office 
was  destroyed  by  the  rictorious  British  army. 
The  Register  became  the  property  of  James 
Montgomery,  who  changed  the  name  into  the 
Sheffield  Irit,  under  whose  management  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  papers  of  the  day. 

1788,  Jan.  1.  Died,  Mr.  Heath,  some  years 
a  bookseller  at  Nottingham.  He  had  been  at  the 
Methodist  meeting  the  last  night  of  the  year, 
where  he  staid  till  past  twelve.  On  his  leturu 
home  he  found  Mrs.  Heath  in  bed,  and,  after 
informing  her  that  the  clock  had  struck  twelve, 
and  wishing  her  many  happy  new  years,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  floor  and  aied  without  a  groan. 

1788.  Jan.  10.  The  printing  office  of  Mr. 
Rickaby,  in  Bow-street,  London,  with  several 
premises,  destroyed  by  fire. 

1788,  Jan.  14.  Died,  Thomas  Smith,  printer 
and  bookseUer,  at  Canterbury ;  many  years  an  al- 
derman of  that  city. 

1788,  JfareA  2.  Died,  Solomon  Gesnek, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Death  of  Abel,  and 
of  many  other  productions  written  in  a  similar 
style,  that  rank  high  in  the  literature  of  his  native 

*  The  eaiilMt  mtognjfii  In  KniJuMt  now  known,  is  the 
small  tgan  of  the  crou,  nuule  by  the  hand  of  king  Willl- 
am  Rnfus,  In  tlie  centre  of  a  charter  by  which  the  nutnor 
of  Idmbeth  was  granted  to  the  ehoreh  of  Rochcater,  now 
in  the  Britlah  mnsemn.  We  read  of  Hie  dgnlng  of  magna 
chaita,  whl^  really  means  the  sealingj  a  dfuatore  at 
that  period  was  not  the  anthentic  attestation  of  an  instru- 
ment, or  even  of  a  letter.— See  introdnctlon  to  this  work. 

t  Mr.  Thomas  Oales  was  also  the  fhther  of  the  Misses 
Gales,  booksellen,  Sheffield.  He  died  at  EcUngton,  near 
ShefBeld,  Sept.  SI,  1809,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 


cotmtry,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bookseUer, 
at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council  of  his  native  city.  His 
father  was  also  a  bookseller  in  the  same  place. 
He  attained  an  elegant  taste  and  skill  in  paint- 
ing and  engraving,  and  his  works  were  not  only 
in  general  published  by  himself,  but  often  em- 
bellished with  engravings  by  his  own  hand,  from 
his  own  designs.  Among  the  testimonies  of 
affection  and  respect  which  he  received  from  his 
foreign  admirers,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  by  the  empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  He 
died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  die  fiSth 
year  of  his  age.  Gesner  declared  that  whatever 
were  his  talents,  the  person  who  had  most  con- 
tributed to  develope  them  was  his  wife.  She  is 
unknown  to  the  public ;  but  the  history  of  the 
mind  of  such  a  woman  can  only  be  truly  dis- 
covered in  the  Lettert  of  Getner  and  hit  Family.* 
1788,  May.  Died,  William  Richardson, 
printer,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Samuel.  His 
widow  obtained  the  situation  of  housekeeper,  at 
stationers'  hall.  In  a  fragment  of  Mr.  Richard 
Gough's  memoirs,  is  the  following  letter: 

"June  1,  1786.  When  a  man  has  laid  in  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  in  any  branch,  from  books, 
or  other  means  of  attainment,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  itch  for  scribbling  seizes  him^ 
My  authorship  was  fixed  to  the  line  of  antiquity. 
While  at  college,  I  had  begun  to  make  addition* 
to  the  list  of  writers  on  the  topography  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  prefixed  to  Gibson's  Cam- 
den. I  inserted  these  in  Rawlinson's  English 
Topographer,  till  I  fancied  I  might  commence 
topographer  myself.  I  formed  a  quarto  volume; 
and  it  was  printed,  1768,  at  Mr.  Richardson's 
press — on  cridit :  my  allowance  not  permitting 
any  advance  of  money  before  publication.  Mr. 
Richardson  refused  interest  on  his  labour.  The 
sale  was  rapid  beyond  expectation;  and  I  was, 
on  the  balance  between  me  and  hunett  Tom 
Payne,  gainer  of  seven  pounds." 

1788,  May  28.  Died,  Thomas  Bowles, 
many  years  a  considerable  stationer,  in  Newgate- 
street.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  nominated 
in  1787,  as  a  proper  person  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  London;  and  paid  the  fine  to  be 
excused.  His  strong  natural  abilities,  a  lively 
imagination,  sound  judgment,  and  a  most  ex- 
tensive memory,  aided  by  a  classical  education, 
rendered  him  a  most  entertaining  and  pleasing 
companion;  learned  without  pedantry,  and  in- 
structive without  affectation.  His  death  was 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  had  the  happiness 
of  his  acquaintance.  He  died  at  Blackheath, 
aged  about  fifty  years. 

1788,  May3\.  The  Tnfler.  This  periodical 
collection  professes  to  have  emanated  from  St. 
Peter's  college,  Westminster,  and  to  have  been 
written  solely  by  the  scholars.  Considered  in 
this  light,  as  the  production  of  the  Westminster 


*  John  Gesner,  bom  at  Zorich,  March  18,  1719,  died 
May  fi,  1790 ;  canon  of  Zurich.  Conrad  Oesner,  died  at 
Zurich,  December  13,  1705.  John  Matthias  Gesner,  died 
at  Oottingen,  August  3,  1703. 
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youth,  it  erldences  strongly  in  &voaT  of  their 
ffood  sense,  and  of  their  proficiency  in  elegant 
fiteratore.  Under  the  assumed  character  of 
Timothy  Touchstone,  it  was  published  every 
Saturday,  for  forty-three  weeks,  until  its  close, 
on  March  21,  1789,  and  then  formed  an  8vo. 
volume.  The  names  of  the  authors  (who  were 
aU  under  the  age  of  twenty,)  were  Mr.  Oliphant, 
and  Mr.  Allan,  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ; 
die  hon.  W.  Aston,  and  Mr.  Taunton,  students 
of  Christ  church. — Drake. 

1788.  Variety.  This  work  consists  of  thirty- 
two  essays,  and  were  intended  to  hare  been 
pubUshed  vetkly,  but  made  their  appearance 
in  the  form  of  a  duodecimo,  a  "great  part  of 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Kepton. 

1788.  Wmtar  Evenhm ;  a  production  of  Dr. 
Ticesimus  Knox,  which,  if  not  so  popular  as 
his  Etua/t,  yet  possesses  re^considerable  merit 
1788.  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Warrington,  Lanca- 
shire, made  paper  from  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
willow  twigs. 

1788,JtUy]4.  Diei,  Joseph  Bebbt,  book- 
seller of  Norwich,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Charles,  and  — —  Rochester,  who  pnb- 
liahed  a  catalogue  of  books. 

1788,  July  16.  Mr.  Wjlkins,  who  had  been 
confined  in  Newgate  on  account  of  being  con- 
cerned with  the  proceeding  of  lord  George  Gor- 
don,* received  a  free  pardon  from  the  secretary 
of  state. 

1768,  July  29.  Died,  Thomas  Carn an,  a  very 
honourable  and  worthy  boookseller,  in  St.  Paul's 
church  yard,  London.  He  died  in  Homsey-lane, 
near  Highgate. 

1788,  July.  Curtis't  Botanical  Magazine. 
1788,  July.    The  Literary  Magazine,    and 
Britith  Remew,  No.  1.  It  concluded  in  June, 
1794;  twelve  volumes. 

1788,  Aug.  14.  Died,  Cbakles  Spendelowe, 
who  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  journeyman 
printer,  passed  creditably  through  life.  '  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Nunneley,  aprinter,  in  White 
Fryars,  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Jamet'e  Even- 
ing Port,  who  bequeathed  a  considerable  property 
to  Spendelowe  and  his  sister,  of  which  they  were 
deprived  by  the  chicanery  of  Mr.  Rayner,  their 
gnardian.  The  young  woman  unfortunately 
died  an  earlv  victim  to  sorrow  and  intoxication. 
Mr.  Spendelowe  had  been  fourteen  years  in  the 
employ  of  John  Nichols,  and  died  at  the  age  of  49. 
1788,  Oct.  18.  The  Newcastle  Advertuer,  No. 
1,  published  in  Newcastle,  by  Matthew  Brown. 
On  the  3d  October,  1811,  it  was  sold  to  Edward 


*  Georga  Gordon,  oommonlj  called  loid  Qeorge  Gor- 
don, was  the  ton  at  Coono  Gearte,  duke  at  Gordon,  and 
botn  In  Scotland,  Oct.  ig,  I7S0.  He  entered  firrt  into  the 
navr,  Imt  qidtted  Oat  Mrrice,  and  entered  Into  parlia- 
BMnt.  Bat  what  iMtAj  brongrht  him  into  notice  was  tbe 
opposition  to  a  biU  for  granting  Initbet  toleration  to  flie 
cathoUa.  His  latempcranoe  on  this  occasion  proved  tbe 
cause  at  the  itots  in  1 780 1  When  upon  June  2d,  two  catho- 
Ue  ehapeU,  and  the  priaon  of  Newgate,  were  deetioyed, 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted.  In  1780  he  was 
finind  gniltr  of  pnhlishlng  a  libel  on  tbe  qneen  of  Ranee, 
and  lined  jtfSOM,  on  wlilch  he  fled  to  HoUand:  but  letom- 
log  to  England  he  was  taken  and  placed  in  Newgate, 
«Vben  he  cUed,  Nov.  I,  i;9S. 


Humble,  who  tried  different  days  of  pnUication 

under  the  new  title  of  the  FrtemanU  Weekly 
Post,  and  for  some  time  with  a  second  title  of 
the  General  Hue  and  Cry  At  last  this  paper  was 
discontinued  in  Newcastle,  and  the  Durham 
County  Advertiser  arose  £rom  it 

1788,  Nov.  Died,  J.  Hdodlestonb  Wtnnb, 
a  chamcter  pretty  generally  known  in  the  literary 
world.    He  was  bom  in  the  year  1743,  and  flou- 
rished betweeA  the  years  1760  and  1786.    Very 
early  in  life  he  evinced  his  poetical  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  as  a  compositor.    During  his  appren- 
ticeship he  sent  many  of  his  effusions  to  difierent 
periodical  publications,  where  they  obtained  ■ 
ready  insertion,  and  were  generally  approved  by 
those  who  read  them.    Shortly  after  completing 
his  apprenticeship,  not  choosing  to  foltow  the 
business  of  a  printer,  he  obtainM  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company;  whithei 
he  went ;  but  on  account  of  some  unhappy  con- 
troversy with  a  snperior  officer,  and  other  causes, 
he  was  in  less  than  two  years  from  his  departure 
sent  back  to  England ;  and  being  received  coldly 
by  his  relations,  who  were  not  pleased  at  his 
quick  return,  he  resolved  on  the  expedient  of 
trying  his  success  as  an  author.   He  g^t  accord- 
ingly introduced  to  several  bookselleis  of  that 
day,  among  whom  were  Keaisley,  Riley,  Bell, 
Evans,  and  Wilkie,  who  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  his  literary  talents.    Mr.  Wheble  en- 
ga^  him  to  conduct  the  Lady's  Magazine,  for 
which  he  received  a  regular  monthly  stipend  ; 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  complain  of  their  libe- 
rality for  his  labours,  as  it  is  certain  several  of 
these  gentlemen  were  great  friends  to  him  is 
future  life.  Many  of  Mr.  Wynne's  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  found  in  a  publication  intrtnled 
the  Britith  Magazine  and  Beoieui.     Some  of 
these  appesmd  in  his  own  name,  others  under 
the  fictitious  signature  of '  George  Osborne,  esq.* 
Mr.  Wynne  also  wrote  the  Hirtory  of  England 
in  verse,  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print- 
Though  Mr.  Wynne  excelled  as  a  poet,  his  prose 
productions  are  likewise  numerous.    It  was  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  was  his  co- 
temporary,  that  he  fiist  began  the  Hirtory  of 
Irdand,  whieh  he  afterwards  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Northumberland.    The  doctor  jocosely 
observed,  "  that  it  would  be  better  to  relinquiBB 
the  dra^Ie-tail  muses ;  as,  for  his  part,  he  found 
productions  in  prose  were  more  sought  after  and 
better  paid  for."    Mr.  Wynne's  reputation  as  an 
author  soon  become  established ;  and  had  his  eco- 
nomy kept  pace  with  his  success,  it  is  certain  he 
might  have  passed  through  life,  if  not  in  afflu- 
ence, at  least  above  indigence.    But  want  of 
economy  was  his  prevailing  fault    Possessing  a 
sangruine  imagination,  and  having  the  highest 
sense  of  honour  and  rectitude  himself,  he  was 
easily  imposed  upon ;  and  while  he  had  money, 
he  considered  but  little  the  value  of  it;  yet, 
wanting  it,  perhaps  none  suffered  more  from  the 
poignancy  of  poverty  than  he  did.    The  follow- 
ing story  is  told  of  Wynne,  when  he  was  for  some 
time  a  compositor  on  tbe  GenenJ  Evening  Pott, 
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in  which  situation  he  gave  frequent  proo&  of  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  and  the  promptness  of 
his  poetic  fancy.  His  employer,  who  well  knew 
his  abilities,  contracted  with  him  to  supply  a 
short  article  of  poetry  for  every  day's  publication, 
at  a  veiy  small  sum.  One  dav,  having  forgot 
this  part  of  his  engagement  till  reminded  of  it 
by  a  fellow-woricman,  and  the  day  being  then 
too  far  advanced  to  have  it  deliberately  written 
oat,  he  obtained  Uie  assistance  of  anotner  com- 
positor, and  thus,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
while  he  himself  composed  the  first  six  lines  im- 
promptu, he  dictated  tne  last  six  to  his  coadjutor ; 
by  which  rapidity  of  composition  he  saved  his 
credit,  and  secured  his  usual  weekly  remunera- 
tion. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770  he 
married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  mason  of 
Lambeth,  who  had  at  his  death  bequeathed 
£1000  to  each  of  his  daughters ;  but  the  brother, 
bein|;  principal  executor  to  tfie  wiU  of  his  father, 
i^hed  hb  sister's  fortune  to  his  own  use  in 
tntide ;  and,  through  his  ill  success,  not  a  gpninea 
of  Mrs.  Wynne's  portion  was  ever  paid.  Mr. 
Wynne  was  for  a  considerable  time  editor  of  the 
CfazetUer,  and  was  a  well-known  speaker  at  the 
Robin  Hood  and  Coach-makers'-hall  debating 
societies ;  but,  being  unhappily  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  an  administration  whose  measures  were 
extremely  unpopular,  he  got  little  good  by  his 
political  speculations.  In  mose  days  such  topics 
were  freely  discussed,  and  often  agitated  with 
much  warmth.  Mr.  Wynne  in  this  respect  acted 
the  part  of  a  champion,  and  undertook  to  defend 
the  ministry  in  their  war  with  America,  and  other 
ruinous  measures. 

1788,  Dee.  8.  Died,  Henby  Dench,  who  filled 
with  reputation  each  department  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  life  which  was  ois  lot,  was  a  good  hus- 
band, and  a  tender  father.  In  his  profession, 
that  of  a  compositor,  he  was  remarkably  atten- 
tive and  industrious.  He  died  of  a  violent  asthma, 
io  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  Tu  say  more  of  him 
would  be  impertinent.  Not  to  have  said  so  much, 
would  have  ill  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  one 
who  in  the  early  part  of  life  regarded  nim  as  a 
friend,  and  to  whom  for  a  long  series  of  years 
he  was  an  affectionate  servant.  He  left  one  infant 
son,  who  was  afterwards  bred  to  the  profession  of 
a  printer :  and  to  whose  talents  and  integrity  I 
gladly  pay  this  tribute. — Nichols. 

1788.    The  first  daily  evening  paper  com- 


1788.  The  motto  of  the  stationers'  company 
first  used:  Verbum  Domini  manet  in  atemum. 

1789,  Jan.  23.  Died,  John  Clelano,  author 
of  a  well  known  immoral  romance,  entitled  the 
History  of  Fanny  HiU ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Woman 
of  PUaxare.  This  notorious  book  was  sold  to 
Griffiths,  the  bookseller,  for  twen^  guineas, 
though  its  sale  has  produced  as  many  thousands. 
It  was  one  of  Griffiths's  first  adventures  in  trade, 
and  he  had  the  assurance,  as  editor  of  the 
iforUhly  Review,  to  recommend  it  to  the  public 
as  a  rival  of  Tom  Jones,  in  one  of  the  early  num- 
bers of  that  work.  He  was,  however,  appre- 
hended under  a  general  warrant  as  the  publisher; 


but  having  c(mtrived  to  remove  the  copies  out  of 
his  house  Dy  the  back  door,  in  Patemoster-iow, 
while  the  officer  was  gone  to  get  the  wanant 
backed  by  the  lord  mayor,  he  escaped  the  punish- 
ment which  otherwise  would  have  befallen  him. 
Cleland  was  called  before  the  privy  council,  and 
having  pleaded  poverty  as  the  cause,  the  earl  of 
Grenvilie  procuKd  him  a  pension  of  jG  1 00.  a-year, 
on  condition  that  he  should  abstain  from  sudi 
kind  of  writing  for  the  future.  He  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  a  man  of  some  literary  ability. 
He  lived  upon  his  pension  in  a  private  manner, 
in  London,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  Bishop  South  truly  observes,  "he 
who  nas  vented  a  pernicious  doctrine,  or  pub- 
lished an  ill  book ;  must  know  that  his  guilt  and 
his  life  end  together.  No!  Such  an  one  being 
dead,  yet  spei^eth.  He  sins  in  his  very  grave : 
corrupts  others  while  he  is  rotting  himself;  ana 
has  a  growing  account  in  the  other  world,  after 
he  has  paid  nature's  last  debt  in  this ;  and,  in  a 
word,  quits  this  life  like  a  man  carried  off  by  the 
plague,  who,  though  he  dies  himself,  does  exe- 
cution upon  others  by  a  surviving  infection." 

1789.  Eaton  Ckromde;  or  theSalt  Box,  royal 
8vo.  pp.  105. 

At  ta  Katdhk  lepMM  tale  tinge  UbellxM, 
Apiaiest  mora  <ialnne  lagitqiie  Hm : 

Angiuti  cautan  Heat  ndnris  aveni, 
Dnm  tua  mnltoram  vincax  avena  tabw. 

This  volume  is  edited  by  the  late  William 
Giffoid,  esq.,  and  is  inscribed  to  the  noble  origi- 
nator, earl  Grosvenor,  the  father  o{  the  present 
marquis  of  Westminster.  The  following  is  a  «my 
of  the  address  to  the  reader,  dated  Eaton  Hall : 
"  In  the  summer  of  1788,  lord  Grosvenor  invited 
a  numerous  party  of  his  relations,  friends,  and 
acquaintance,  to  Eaton  Hall,  to  celebrate  th« 
birth  day  of  lord  Belg^mve,  who  came  of  age  iq 
the  spring  of  that  year.  As  they  met  before  the 
arrival  of  the  period  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the 
festival,  his  lordship  proposed  in  a  sportive  mo. 
ment  that  a  little  journal  should  be  kept  of  their 
proceedings,  and  produced  every  morning  at 
breakfast.  As  this  could  not  occupy  a  large 
space,  he  further  proposed  to  admit  any  litUe 
piece  of  prose  or  verse,  whose  subject  might  iMt 
be  entiiely  foreign  from  the  company;  and  it 
was  hoped  by  these  means  that  a  sneet  might  be 
served  up  every  morning  with  tea.  The  paper 
took  its  name  from  a  sAtj'  box,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  contributions.  This  was 
examined  every  evening ;  and  the  contents  we(« 
arranged  and  transcribed  by  the  writer  of  this 
introduction,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  ap- 
pointed editor."  Archbishop  Wiangham  possesses 
two  copies  of  this  volume. — Martin's  Catalogue 
of  Books  Privaldy  Printed,  p.  72. 

1789,  Jan.  Died,  Samuel  Clabk,  (one  of 
the  society  of  friends,)  aprinter,  and  some  time 
a  partner  with  William  Richardson,  nephew  ta 
the  celebrated  writer.  Mr.  Clark  bad  retired 
from  business  abQut  1768.  He  was  a  most 
amiable  man ;  in  temper  he  was  chenful  and 
serene;  in  manners  mild  and  unassuming;  his 
benevolence  was  boundless. 
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1789, /on.  31.  The  Loittrer.  The  conductor 
of,  and  the  chief  contributoT  to  this  publication, 
was  Mr.  James  Austen,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  locality  of  plan,  the 
Loittrer  is  written  with  a  great  share  of  ability, 
vivacity,  and  humour;  it  terminated  with  the 
nzteendi  number,  Mansh  30, 1790. 
. .  1789,  M*reh22.  Died,  John  6RB00RT,iDa]iy 
years  printer  of  the  Liieeiter  Journal,  and  alder- 
man of  that  corporation.  He  was  descended  of 
an  ancient  iamily,  settled  at  Rareness,  in  the 
parish  of  Ashover,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  His 
behaviour  through  life,  as  a  tradesman,  husband, 
father,  and  as  a  magistrate,  he  discharged  with 
such  openness  of  heart,  and  upright  conduct, 
that  his  loss  was  long  felt  and  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance.  He 
served  the  office  of  mayor  in  1781 .  John  Gre- 
gory, one  of  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him  as 
printer  of  the  Leienter  Journal,  died  in  1806 ; 
and  another,  Joseph  Gregory,  M.  A.  vicar  of  St. 
Martin's  and  All  Saints',  Leicester,  died  in  1802. 
Mr.  John  Price,  who  married  Fanny,  the  alder- 
man's only  daughter,  succeeded  to  the  business. 

1789.  The  IMary.  This  newspaper  was  com- 
menced by  William  Woodfall,  on  his  own  ac- 
count. It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  the  political 
world  stands  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  re- 
porting the  debates  of  parliament  in  a  proper 
manner.  Aided  by  an  uncommonly  retentive 
memory,  and  incited  by  this  advantage,  he  ex- 
plored a  path  hitherto  unknown,  and  commenced 
a  career  of  great  but  unprofitable  labour,  the  fa- 
tiguing and  difficult  task  of  giving  a  report  of 
the  debates  of  parliament  on  the  night  of  the 

Sroceeding.  In  this  line  he  attained  uie  highest 
egree  of  celebrity,  as  well  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
report,  as  the  quantity  and  rapidity  of  his  exe- 
cution. Before  his  tipae  a  very  short  sketch  of 
the  debate  was  all  that  the  newspapers  attempted 
to  give  on  the  same  night,  and  uie  more  detailed 
reports  were  deferred  to  some  subsequent  day. 
W  ithout  taking  a  note  to  assist  his  memory,  with- 
out the  use  of  an  amanuensis  to  ease  his  labour, 
he  has  been  known  to  write  sixteen  columns  after 
having  sat  in  a  crowded  gallery  for  as  many  hours, 
without  an  interval  of  rest.  He  took  pride  in 
this  exertion,  which  brought  him  more  praise 
than  profit.  It  wore  down  his  constitution,  which 
was  naturally  good ;  and  when  other  papers,  by 
the  division  of  labour,  produced  the  same  lengtn 
of  details  with  an  earlier  publication,  he  yielded 
the  contest,  and  suffered  his  Diary  to  expire. 
After  that  time  he  employed  his  talents  in  various 
publications.  In  1784  he  was  invited  to  Dublin, 
to  report  the  debates  upon  the  commercial  propo- 
sitions; at  which  time,  so  great  was  his  fame, 
crowds  followed  him  through  the  streets,  eager 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  man  whom  they  considered 
as  endowed  with  supernatural  powers. 

1789,  July  1.  Died,  John  Denton,  a  native 
of  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire ;  and  though 
bred  a  tinman,  from  a  taste  for  letters  kept  a 
bookseller's  shop  for  some  time  in  the  city  of 
York ;  about  1780  he  went  to  London,  where,  I 


seong  a  speaking  figure,  made  by  some  foreigner, 
he  completed  another  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
by  that  means  accumlated  much  money,  by 
exhibiting  it  in  various  parts  of  England.  The 
speaking  figure  he  afterwards  sold  to  a  printer, 
in  the  cit^  of  London,  and  made  a  writing 
figure.  His  abilities  in  the  chemical  line  were 
very  conspicuous ;  and  he  afterwards  translated 
Pinetti's  Book  of  Deeeptiont,  with  notes ;  from 
his  knowledge  in  chemistiv  he  obtained  the  art 
of  plating  coach  harness,  &c  which  he  caiiied 
on  jointly  with  the  buuness  of  a  hooksdkr,  in 
Holbom,  for  some  time.  In  this  business  he 
unhappily  formed  a  connexion  with  a  penon 
notorious  for  making  plain  shillings ;  those  pow- 
ers that  assisted  him  to  make  several  mathe- 
matical  instruments,  as  pentegraphs,  &c.  enabled 
him  to  imitate  the  current  coin  in  a  manner 
that  deceived  the  best  judges,  and  held  the  oonit 
seven  hours  upon  his  trial,  at  last  he  was  acqwt- 
ted  of  coining,  but  convicted  of  having  the  imple- 
ments for  coming  in  his  possession,  for  which  he 
was  executed  on  this  day,  at  Tyburn,  together 
with  John  Ward,  George  Green,  and  John 
Jones. 

1789,  July  14.  Dr.  Withebs  found  guilty  of 
publishing  a  libel  on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  He  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  jGdO,  to  be  imprisoned 
one  year  in  Newgate,  and  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  two  years ;  himself  m  j6600, 
and  two  in  j£l00  each.  He  died  in  Newgate, 
July,  1790. 

1789,  Aug.  12.  The  duty  on  newspapeis  was 
raised  fitom  three  half-pence  to  two-pence,  or  £8 
per  thousand,  being  a  discount  of-  four  per  cent 
Price  to  the  public,  four-pence ;  to  the  trade,  7s. 
per  quire  of  twenty-six  papers.  In  1794,  paper 
rose  from  16s.  to  18s.  6d.  per  ream,  and  after- 
wards to  20s.  per  ream.  In  July,  1794,  Vae 
price  to  the  public  was  raised  to  four-pence  half- 
penny, and  to  the  trade  to  8s.  per  quire  of  twentj- 
six  papers. 

1789.  A  small  volume,  containing  the  £onP« 
Prayer,  in  one  hundred  and  fifhf  Umguagei, 
edited  by  Gustavus  Bergmann,  bears  Ute  im- 
print of  Ruien,  in  Livland,  (i.  e.  in  Livonia,  a 
province  in  Russia). 

1789,  Oct.  The  Attie  MiiedJMi^,  No.  1, 
concluded  in  two  volumes. 

1789,  Nm.  23.  A  logugnphic  printer  sen- 
tenced in  the  court  of  king^s  bench  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £50,  a  year's  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to 
stand  one  hour  in  the  pillory,  to  enter  into  secu- 
rity for  seven  years,  himself  in  £500,  and  two 
sureties  in  £100  each,  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of 
York. 

1789,  Dec.  8.  Mr.  Perrtman,  printer  of  the 
Morning  Herald,  convicted  of  publishing  a  libel 
on  the  house  of  commons,  regarding  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  esq. 

Vf%9,  Dec.9.  JoHNSTOCKi>ALE,booksdler,in 
Piccadilly,  London,  was  tried  before  lord  Ken- 
yon,  and  a  special  jury  for  a  libel  upon  the  house 
of  commons,  reflecting  upon  theur  conduct  in 
the  impeaclunent  of  Warren  Hastings.  Mr. 
Thomas  Erskine  was  counsel  for  the  defendant ; 
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and  IS  certainly  not  the  hat  in  importance  of  tluU 
distinguished  pleader's  speeches.  This  trial  may 
be  tenned  the  case  of  libels,  and  the  doctrine 
maintained  and  exponnded  by  Mr.  Enkine  is 
the  foimdation  of  that  liberty  which  the  press 
enjoys  in  this  country.  When  the  house  of  com- 
mons ordered  the  impeachment  of  Wanen  Hast- 
ings,* the  articles  were  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Burie, 
who  infused  into  them  all  that  ferronr  of  thonght 
and  expression  which  erer  chancterized  his  com- 
positions. The  articles,  so  pieptsed,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  records  of  the  house  until 
they  weie  carried  np  to  the  lords  for  trial,  were 
printed  and  allowed  to  be  sold  in  erery  booksel- 
Ws  shop  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  accused  was 
placed  upon  his  tiud;  and  undoubtedly,  from 
the  style  and  manner  of  their  composition,  made 
a  deep  and  general  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  against  Mr.  Hastings.  To  repel  or  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  the  publication  of  tne  charges, 
Mr.  L(^an,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Leith,  wrote 
a.  pamphlet,  which  Stockdale  published,  con- 
taining serial  severe  and  unguarded  reflections 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  managen  of  the  im- 
peachments, which  the  house  of  commons  deem- 
ed highly  contemptuous  and  libellous.  The 
publisher  was  accordingly  tried,  on  an  informa- 
tion filed  by  the  attorney-general,  and  the  jury 
after  two  hours'  deliberation,  found  Mr.  Stocli- 
dale  NOT  GDiLTT.  In  the  speech  deliTered  by 
lir.  Erskine  upon  this  occasion,  he  has  recorded 
his  name  as  the  most  consummate  advocate  of  the 
age.  It  was  "  amidst  the  blaze  of  passion  and 
prejudice"  that  he  extorted  that  verdict,  which 
racned  his  client  from  the  punishment  which  a 
whole  people  seemed  interested  in  awarding 
against  the  reviler  of  its  collective  majesty. 

17^,  Feb.  3.  The  printer  of  the  Timet  news- 
paper, fined  j6100  for  a  libel  on  the  prince  of 


*  Wmrren  Huting*  luui  iMen  gorernor-genenl  of  Ben- 
gal, in  the  East  Indies,  and  upon  his  retain  to  England 
was  impeached  by  the  hooae  of  commons.  The  trial  com- 
menced in  Westminster  hall,  Feb.  IS,  17S8,  and  terminated 
with  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  HasUugs,  April  »,  1706.  Be 
died  Aognst  St,  18IS. 

The  pnoKcntion  and  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  originated 
with  Edmnnd  Barkej  and  he  was  the  anther  of  the  Rqtart 
of  the  Committee  on  Iht  Trial  of  Batingt,  179*.  Edmnnd 
Bmke  was  bom  in  Dnblin,  Jan.  I,  1730,  educated  at  M- 
nitr  College  in  Uiat  mlnisitv,  and  in  17S0,  was  entered 
as  a  law  stndent  at  the  Temple,  London;  bat  Us  thon^Ui 
were  entirely  turned  to  literatnre  and  politics,  and  he  be- 
gan to  write  in  the  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works. 
In  176s,  on  the  aooeaelon  to  power  car  the  mannls  car  Kock- 
ingham,  ha  was  ainointed  by  that  minister  his  priTate  se- 
cretary, and  broaght  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Wendover.  EHs  opposition  to  the  inlhtnated  measures 
which  led  to  and  pndoaged  the  contest  with  Ameiic»— his 
Bdrocacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  press — of  an  improved 
Hbel  law— of  Ostbolic  emancipation — of  economical  reform 
— of  the  aboUtiim  of  the  slaTe-trade— his  Impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings— and  his  denouncement  of  the  Flench  revo- 
lotion — are  some  of  the  most  memorable  pasaaf  es  of  his 
poUtioal  course.  Burke,  as  an  eloquent  and  pmlosoi^iic 
writer,  stands  alone.  His  mental  digestion  was  so  enor- 
mous, tbat  be  could  draw  nutriment  from  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials which  few  other  men  could  hare  swallowed.  His 
intellc^  was  at  once  exact,  minute,  and  comprehensive, 
and  his  imagination  rich  and  vigorous.  No  matter  what 
topic  started,  whether  architecture,  antiquities,  ecdesias- 
tieal  Ustory,  the  revenues,  persecutions,  or  the  lives  of 
the  early  ornaments  of  ttie  church— he  touched  upon 
them  all  with  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  a  master. 
Mr.  Buike  died  on  Oie  SUi  of  July,  1797,  in  the  sixty- 
eigbtfa  year  of  his  age. 


Wale*  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  like  mm 

for  one  on  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

1790.  Feb.  21.  Died,  Jamss  Bdcbxard,  tot 
more  than  fifty  years  a  bookseller  of  eminence 
at  the  comer  of  St  Paul's-couit,  in  Pater- 
noster-row, London,  particularlv  amongst  the 
dissenters,  and  was  a  remarkable  gentlemanly 
looking  penonage,  in  the  dress  of  George  II.'s 
days.  He  was  respected  for  simplicitv'  of  maor 
ners,  and  irreproacnable  integrity.  He  kept  im 
the  custom  wnich  at  one  time  was  common  with 
all  the  best  booksellers,  of  having  a  long  board 
hung  at  the  side  of  his  door  way,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  distinguished  authors,  whose  works 
were  to  be  found  in  his  shop :  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine  yean.  The  name  of  James 
Buckland  is  found  associated  with  those  of 
Longman,  Robinson,  Baldwyn,  Rivington,  and 
other  great  booksellers  in  the  title  pages  of  most 
of  the  theological  works  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  was  bookseller  to  the  univernty  of 
Oxford,  was  opposite  to  Mr.  Buckland. 

1790.  William  Nicholson  took  out  a  patent 
for  certain  improvements  in  printing,  the  speci- 
fication of  wnich  clearly  shows,  uiat  to  him 
belongs  the  first  suggestion  of  printing  from 
cylinders.    This  patent  was  never  acted  upon. 

1790,  ifareh  27.  Tlu  Speeulator,  by  Nathan 
Drake,  M.  D.  and  Edward  Ash,  M.  D.  published 
weekly,  consisting  of  twenn-six  numbers. 

1790.  At  Chester,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  a  reputable  farmer,  on  the  evening  of  a 
market-day,  called  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Poole, 
bookseller,  and,  desiring  to  speak  with  him  at 
the  door,  put  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  tdling 
him,  "he  had  owed  it  to  him  for  a  manv 
years."  The  latter  asked,  for  what  ?  To  whicn 
the  farmer  replied,  that  "  When  a  bov,  in  buy- 
ing a  book-almanack  at  bis  shop,  he  had  stolen 
another — ^the  reflection  of  which  had  frequently 
given  him  much  uneasiness."  If  any  one  who 
sees  this  ever  wronged  his  neighbour,  let  him  be 
encouraged  by  the  courage  of  the  farmer  of 
Chester,  to  make  reparation  in  like  manner,  and 
so  make  clean  his  conscience ;  thus  proving  the 
old  adage:  If*  never  too  latetomend. 

1790.  TKeHoly  BMe,  with  vturious  render- 
ings of  all  the  ouer  translations  into  English, 
puallel  texts,  and  notes  by  bishop  Wilson ;  six 
vols,  folio.  Bath.  Of  the  above  grand  edition  of 
the  English  Bibh,  only  twelve  copies  were  printed 
on  this  paper,  all  intended  as  presents  to  royal 
libraries ;  and  it  is  the  most  complete  library 
Bible,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language. 
The  type  is  beautiful ;  and,  to  avoid  interruption 
in  the  narrative,  the  verses  are  not  made  (uffer- 
ent  paragraphs,  though  they  are  marked  in  the 
margin.  Under  the  text  are  all  the  parallels ; 
and  below,  are  the  variations  of  each  English 
veision ;  the  date  is  at  the  head  of  every  page, 
and  the  objects  are  marked  in  the  margin. 

1790.  The  Holv  Bible,  printed  on  writing 
paper,  with  upwards  of  four  hundred  designs, 
by  various  masters ;  eng^ved  by  Martin.  Two 
vols,  folio,  Cambridge.  This  is  a  fine  work, 
superbly  executed. 
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1700,  AjptH  VI.  Died,  Benjamin  Fbankun, 
the  most  celebrated  in^vidual  that  stands  re- 
coided  in  the  annals  of  typography,  and  well  may 
erery  professor  of  the  art  boast  of  the  name  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  From  the  humble  rank 
of  a  journeyman  printer,  he  rose  to  be  the  most 
eminent  philosopher  of  the  age  in  -which  he  lived. 
We  find  the  fame  of  the  patriot  vying  with  that 
of  the  philosopher,  in  casting  a  splendour  over 
it,  aaa  standing  alone  the  most  exalted  states- 
man of  his  time.  M'Creery,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Preu,  pays  him  die  following  elegant  tribute : 

O  yield,  ye  UtIok,  to  the  great  who  rest. 
Sharing  celestial  Joys  among  the  blest  I 
Colombia,  rising  Into  wealth  and  power. 
Unites  her  tune  with  Ftanklin's  natal  hoar. 
Franklin,  who  strudc  with  awe  his  country's  foes. 
And  great  before  a  venal  senate  rose. — 
Artists  who  in  your  hamUer  stations  stand. 
Earning  your  bread  by  labour's  active  hand. 
He  left  the  lesson  to  your  useful  dass, — 
Unheeded  shall  the  great  example  pass  I 
like  yours  his  sinewy  arm  the.  lever  sway'd. 
And  mdependence  her  Idest  tribute  paid. 

Panegyric,  which  has  so  often  been  disgrace- 
folly  employed  in  strewing  flowers  on  the  tombs 
of  the  worthless,  redeems  her  credit  when  she 
comes  fordi,  with  trudi  by  her  side,  to  immorta- 
lize the  memory  of  the  great  and  the  good.  To 
Uiese  epithets,  if  greatness  and  gvMdness  be 
measured  by  the  capacity  and  the  inclination 
to  serve  mankind,  no  man  had  ever  a  fairer  title 
than  Benjamin  Franklin.*  "At  the  name  of 
Franklin,  every  thing  interesting  to  virtue,  free- 
dom, and  humanilv,  rises  to  our  recollection! 
By  what  eulogy  shall  we  do  justice  to  his  pre- 
eminent abilities  and  worth  ?  This  would  require 
a  pie-eminence  of  abilities  and  worth  like  his 
own.  His  vast  and  comprehensive  mind  was 
cast  in  a  mould,  which  nature  seems  rarely  to 
have  used  before,  and,  therefore,  can  be  mea- 
sured only  by  a  mind  cast  in  a  similar  mould. 
His  original  and  universal  genius  was  capable  of 
the  greatest  things,  but  disdained  not  the  small- 
est, provided  they  were  useful.  With  equal  ease 
and  abilities,  he  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  a 
printing-press,  and  of  a  great  nation ;  and  dis- 
cbarge the  duties  of  a  public  minister  of  state, 
or  the  private  executor  of  a  will.  Those  talents, 
which  have  separately  entered  into  the  compo- 

'*  As  a  proof  that  Franklin  was  anciently  the  common 
name  of  an  order  or  rank  in  England,  see  Judge  Fortes- 
qoe.  Da  laudUnu  Ugum  Anglm,  written  about  the  year 
1411,  In  which  is  the  following  passage,  as  translated,  to 
show  tliat  good  Juries  might  easily  be  formed  in  any  part 
of  Xoi^and: 

"  Moreover,  the  same  country  is  filled  and  replenished 
wlUi  landed  menne,  that  therein  so  small  a  thorpe  cannot 
be  found  wherein  dwelleth  not  a  knight,  an  esquire,  or 
such  a  householder  as  is  there  conunonly  called  a  jrimkKn, 
enriched  with  great  possessions ;  aiul  also  other  freeholders 
and  many  yeomen,  able  for  their  livelihood  to  make  a 
Jury  In  tana  afiorenientioned." 

Chaucer,  too,  calls  lUs  country-gentleman  s/ronA/jn ;  and, 
after  describing  his  good  housekeeping,  Urns  character- 
izes him: 

IUb  worthy  fhmlceUn  bore  a  purse  of  silk 
Hx'd  to  his  girdle;  white  as  morning  milk, 
Enigbt  of  the  shire,  first  Justice  at  the  assize, 
'To  hdp  Oie  poor,  the  doiditful  to  advise. 
In  tXL  employments  generous.  Just  he  prov'd, 
Renoim'd  for  conrtesey,  by  all  beloved. 


sidon  of  other  eminent  chanetersin  tiie  Tarions 
departments  of  life,  were  in  him  united  to  form 
one  great  and  splendid  character ;  and  whoever, 
in  future,  shall  be  said  to  hare  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  need  not  think  himself  undervalued, 
when  he  shall  be  compared  to  a  Franklin,  in  any 
of  the  great  talents  he  possessed ;  but  the  happy 
man  who  shall  be  said  to  equal  him  in  his  whole 
talents,  and  who  shall  devote  them  to  the  like 
benevolent  and  beneficent  purposes,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  cotmtiy  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, can  receive  no  further  aiddition  to  his 
praise."*  The  limits  to  which  we  ore  confined 
prevent  us  from  giving  any  thing  like  a  memoir 
of  this  great  man ;  but  as  his  works  have  been 
so  universally  read,  and  his  lift  in  every  one's 
hands,  little  else  is  left  us  to  do  than  to  give  a 
bare  outline  of  facts  that  may  seire  for  reference. 
He  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  North  America,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1706;  the  youngest,  with 
the  exception  of  two  daughters,  of  a  fiunily  of 
seventeen  children.  His  father,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Englandf  about  twenty-four  yean 
before,  followed  the  occupation  of  a  soap-boiler 
and  tallow-chandler,  by  which  he  seems  with 
difficulty  to  have  been  able  to  support  his  nume- 
rous iiunily.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  make 
Benjamin  a  clergyman ;  but  bU  £a,ther  was  not 
able  to  afford  him  a  college  education,  and  it 
was  found  besides  that  the  church  in  America 
was  a  poor  profession  afler  all.  At  ten  years  of 
age,  he  was  taken  hj  hit  father  to  assist  him  in 
his  own  business.  He  showed  so  much  dislike 
to  the  business,  that  his  father  was  induced  to 
let  him  choose  for  himself.  It  was  finally  re- 
solved to  place  him  with  his  brother  James,  who 
had  been  ored  a  printer,  and  just  returned  from 
England,  and  set  up  on  hu  own  account  at 
Boston  j  To  him,  therefore,  Benjamin  was  bonnd 
apprentice,  when  he  was  yet  only  in  his  twelfth 
year,  on  an  agreement  uat  he  should  remain 
with  him  in  that  capacity  till  be  leached  the  age 
of  twenty-one;  but  a  difference  happening 
between  Uiem,  he  removed  to  New  Yoik,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  after 
working  as  a  journeyman  for  some  time,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  sir  William  Keith,  ^e 
governor,  who  persuaded  him  to  set  up  for  him- 
self. Accordingly  he  came  to  England  to  pur- 
chase materials,  but  on  his  arrival  found  that  the 
governor  had  deceived  him  by  false  promises,  on 
which  he  obtained  a  situation  in  London,  first  as 
a  pressman,  and  afterwards  as  a  compositor,  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Palmer,  in  Bartholomew-dose, 
and  Mr.  Watt's,  near  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  He 
remained  in  London  about  two  years,  and  in 
1726  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became 
clerk  to  a  merchant  He  entered  into  partner- 
ship as  a  printer  with  a  person  named  Meredith, 


•  Bvftgimm  on  Dr.  FnnkOt,  LL.  D.  Pmidimt  a/'  Me 
AinerieimPIUtoiepUeaiSotlietf.tie.ece.  Odivered  March 
I,  1701,  in  Philadelphia,  before  both  houses  of  OGOKieaa, 
aiul  Uis  American  philosopUGal  society,  lie.  By  'wfiUam 
Smith,  O.  D.  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  said  aodety , 
and  provost  of  the  college  and  aoulemy  of  Philadelphia.  Bvo. 

t  From  Eaton,  in  Northamptonshire. 

t  Bee  page  SaB,  onfe. 
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which  b«  Mxm  after  conducted  alone.  In  1730, 
he  was  united  to  a  widow  lady,  whom  he  had 
courted  before  her  first  marriage.  About  this 
period  he  contributed  to  the  forming  of  the  pnb- 
uc  libiaiy  at  Philaddphia,  and  in  1733,  he  was 
^pointed  cleric  to  the  general  assembly,  and  the 
year  following  post  master  of  Philadelphia. 
About  the  year  1744,  he  commenced  his  electri- 
cal experiments,  of  which  he  published  an 
account.  He  had  the  honour  of  making  sereral 
discoreiieB  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  identity  of  the  elastic 
file  and  li^^tning.  In  1747,  he  was  chosen  a 
lepresentatiTC  of  the  geneial  assembly,  in  which 
situation  he  distinguisned  himself  by  seveial  acts 
of  public  utility.  By  his  means  a  militia  bill 
was  passed,  and  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Philadelphia  regiment.  In  1757,  he  was  sent 
to  England  as  agent  for  Pennsvlvania.  While 
in  England  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  by  the  unirenities  of  St  Andrew's,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Oxford.  In  1782,  he  returned  to 
America,  but  two  years  afterwards  he  again 
visited  England  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  and  it 
was  at  this  period  that  he  was  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  commons  concerning  the 
stamp  act  After  the  disposal  of  this  weig^ti^ 
afiair,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1766,  Frank, 
lin  nuide  his  first  visit  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
He  proceeded  through  Holland  and  Oermapy, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  attention  £rom  men  of  science.  In 
the  following  year  he  travelled  into  France, 
where  he  met  with  a  no  leas  favourable  reception 
than  he  had  experienced  in  Oermany.  He  was 
introduced  to  a  number  of  literary  characters, 
and  to  the  kinff,  Louis  XV.  During  Franklin's 
residence  in  ^^land  at  this  period,  he  visited 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  which  he  was 
invited.  Among  other  individuals  who  sought 
his  society  was  Dr.  Shipley,  the  bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  at  whose  residence,  at  Twyford,in  North 
Wales,  in  the  year  1771,  he  wrote  the  account 
of  the  eariy  part  of  his  life,  which  he  addressed 
to  his  son.  He  was  perfectly  destitute  of  pride, 
and  conridered  all  honest  men  to  be  upon  terms 
of  equality.  During  his  visit  at  this  time,  he 
went  to  Mr.  Watts's*  printing-ofBce,  in  Wild- 
court,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields;  and  entering  the 
press-room,  proceeded  to  a  particular  press, 
where  two  mHi  were  at  work: — "Come,  my 
friends,"  said  he,  "  we  will  drink  together;  it  is 
now  forty  years  since  I  worked  like  you,  at  this 
press,  as  a  journeyman  printer."  A  gallon  of 
porter  was  sent  for,  and  the  three  drank  "  Suc- 
cess to  printing.'t  This  press,  we  understand,  is 
still  in  existence,  and  wown  to  strangers  as  a 
enrioaity.  Another  interesting  relic,  and  no  less 
deserving  of  preservation,  is  ue  identical  com- 

*  Ifoworadnctcdlir  John  Cox  and  Sons,  printentotlia 
Eut  India  eompaiiv. 

t  The  foUowlng'  tttHiaiital  tout  it  oAred  to  the  prafe*. 
eion  :.— Beojamln  Fnnklin,  the  *  of  hii  profewlOD — the 
type  at  honcctr— the  /  of  all— aod  althoagh  the  »■  of 
4cath  ka*  pot  a .  to  Ua  axiatenee,  every  t  of  tola  lift  la 
■rithoatBl.  . 


positor's  case  oocnpied  by  Franklin.  In  1776  he 
returned  home,  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  congpress.  He  was  very  active  in  the  contest 
between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  was  sent 
to  France,  where,  in  1778,  he  signed  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  produced 
a  war  between  that  country  and  England.  His 
person,  as  seen  at  this  period,  was  square-built 
and  &t.  He  wore  his  own  hair,  which  was  thin 
and  gray.  His  head  was  remarkably  large  in 
proportion  to  his  figure,  and  hu  countenance  was 
mild,  firm,  and  expressive.  He  looked  healdiy 
and  vigorous,  which  may  be  ascribed  both  to  a 
good  constitution  and  temperate  mode  of  liring. 
In  1783,  he  signed  the  dennitive  treaty  of  peace, 
and  in  178fi  returned  to  America,  where  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  supreme  council,  and 
lent  all  his  still  perfect  energies  to  consoli^ting 
the  infant  government  Age  and  infirmities, 
however,  claimed  their usuu  ascendency;  and 
in  1788  he  retired  wholly  from  pubhc  life. 
Franklin's  last  public  act,  and  it  was  one  in 
beautiful  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life,  was  putting  his  signature,  as  president  of 
the  anti-slavenr  society,  to  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  praying  them  to 
exert  the  fiill  powers  entrusted  to  them  to  dis- 
courage the  revolting  traffic  in  the  human  species. 
This  was  on  the  12Ui  of  February,  1789. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1790,  he  felt  that 
the  termination  of  his  career  on  eardi  was  ap- 
proaching ;  but  he  was  no  ways  dismayed  with 
the  prospect  of  dissolution.  His  piety  and  phi- 
losophy alike  sustained  him.  About  sixteen 
days  before  his  death,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever- 
ish indisposition,  without  any  particular  symp- 
toms attending  it,  till  the  tlurd  or  fourth  day, 
when  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  left  bieastj 
which  increased  till  it  be«une  extremely  acute, 
attended  with  a  cough  and  laborious  breathing. 
During  this  state,  when  the  severity  of  his  pains 
sometimes  drew  forth  a  groan  of  complaint,  he 
would  observe,  that  he  was  afraid  he  did  not 
bear  them  as  he  ought — acknowledged  his  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  many  blessings  he  had  received 
from  that  supreme  Being,  who  had  raised  him 
from  small  and  low  beginnings  to  such  high 
rank  and  consideration  among  men;  and  made 
no  doubt  but  his  present  afflictions  were  kindly 
intended  to  wean  him  from  a  world  in  which  he 
was  no  longer  put  to  act  the  part  assigned  him. 
In  this  frame  of  body  and  mind,  he  continued 
tUl  five  days  before  his  death,  when  his  pain  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  entirely  left  him,  and  his 
family  were  flattering  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  bis  recovery,  when  an  imposthumation,  which 
had  formed  itself  in  his  lungs,  suddenly  burst, 
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and  discharged  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  which 
he  continued  to  throw  up  while  he  had  sufficient 
strength  to  do  it ;  but  as  he  failed,  the  organs  of 
respiration  became  gradually  oppressed — a  calm 
lethargic  state  succeeded — and  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1794,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he 
quietly  expired,  closing  a  long  and  useful  life  of 
eighty-four  years  and  uiree  months.  A  few  days 
after,  his  body  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Christ  church,  in  Philadelphia,  attended  by  the 
greatest  concourse  of  spectators  that  had  erer 
assembled  on  a  similar  occasion  in  America.  His 
request  had  been,  that  he  should,  if  convenient, 
be  Duried  beside  his  wife  ;*  and  that  a  plain  mar- 
ble slab  should  be  placed  over  their  joint  grave, 
with  an  inscription  simply  of  their  names  and 
dates  of  their  interments.f  When  a  young  man, 
he  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  which  was  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  decease  : 

THE  BODY 

or 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

rRIHTKR, 

Qtke  the  cover  of  in  old  book.  Its  contents  torn  oat, 

and  atiipt  of  Iti  letterinic  and  gilding] 

lies  here  food  for  worma  j 

'  yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  loat, 

for  It  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

in  a  new  and  more  beautiful  edition, 

corrected  and  amended  by 

THE  AUTHOR. 

A  lapse  of  nearW  half  a  century  has  not  effaced 
the  memory  of  FranUin.  His  character  and 
conduct  were  so  intimately  associated  with  all 
that  Is  truly  excellent  and  appreciable  in  human 
nature,  that  Time  is  powerless  in  shedding  over 

*  In  none  of  the  memoira  of  the  VUe  of  Franklin  is  any 
thinK  said  of  bis  Amlly.  We  learn  only,  ftom  caanal  no- 
tices in  other  pabUcatlons,  that  be  liad  bat  one  sarriving 
legitimate  child,  a  dao^itsr,  of  whom  he  speaks,  on  one 
occasUm,  la  a  letter  to  a  fnend.  In  the  most  aifcctionate 
terms.  According  to  tlie  anthor  of  the  Amiab  of  PhUa- 
delphia,  he  had  an  illegitimate  sont  bottliia  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  cansed  any  diflference  m  bis  intsrconise  with 
b£.  ItTra-Bache,  the  daughter,  attended  him  on  his  death- 
bed. She  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  amiable  dis- 
poattion,  in  lAleb  reavects  she  bore  a  resemblance  to  her 
flitber.  Hie  present  piofessar  Bacbe,  president  of  Qerard 
OoU^e,  miaddphia,  is  a  grandson  of  this  gifted  lady. 
WnUam  Ranklin,  the  illegitimate  son,  who  had  at  one 
ttmr,  been  govenm  of  New  ieisey,  died  in  1813. 

t  We  made  a  ptlgrimage,  says  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  to  the 
tomb  of  FtankUn,  dear  old  Franklin  I  It  consists  of  a  large 
maiUe  slab,  laid  Hat  on  the  ground,  with  nothing  carved 
Vfoa  it  bat  these  words  :— 

^'^^^  \  ItANKLIN, 
DEBORAH  J  '"•• 

Ranklin,  It  will  be  recollected,  wrote  in  early  life  an  epitaph 
ftar  himself,  but  his  good  sense  and  good  taste  showed  him 
bow  nnsuitable  to  lua  Uving  charaotcr  it  woald  have  been 
tojeatlnsochaplace.  After  all.  Ills  literary  works,  sden- 
tUie  fame,  and  bis  ludoabted  patriotism,  form  bis  best 
epitaph  j  still  It  may  be  Oioaghlv  be  might  have  been  die- 
tingidshed  in  his  own  landbyamoie  taononraUa  resting 
place  than  the  obscure  corner  of  an  obscure  borylng 
ground,  where  his  bones  lie  indiscriminately  along  with 
those  of  ordinary  mortals ;  and  his  tomb,  atoeady  well  nigh 
bid  in  the  rabbtsh,  may  soon  be  altogether  lost.  Onelitlto 
drcnmstance,  however,  about  this  spot  is  very  striUng. 
No  regidar  foolpaUi  has  been  made  to  flie  grave,  wbldi 
la  conddcnbly  out  of  the  road,  but  the  frequent  tread  of 
visitor*  having  pressed  down  the  rank  grass  which  grows 
In  sodi  plaees,  the  way  to  the  tombstone  is  readily  found 
oat  wttbootMqr  (aide.— 3Virk<i  in  Nartk  Smertea. 


him  that  obscurity  which  she  gives  to  man}' 
other  things.  His  personal  existence  has  ceased, 
but  his  name  and  his  works  live  for  ever.  His 
reputation  also  is  not  confined  to  a  spot,  or  to  the 
country  in  which  he  flourished,  but  is  spread 
over  the  whole  civilized  globe.  Out  of  the  mass 
of  thousands  of  individuals  who  fluttered  and 
enjoyed  their  little  day  of  distinction,  and  who 
were  reputed  infinitely  greater  men  than  he,  but 
who  axe  now  forgotten,  Franklin  rises  prominent, 
bold,  and  distinct — an  imperishable  monmnent 
of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness.  As  fur- 
nishing an  example  to  the  young,  as  an  instance 
of  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  one  enter- 
prising and  well-directed  mind,  his  life  is  in- 
valuable. "  The  whole  tenor  of  his  existence," 
justly  observes  one  of  his  friends,  "  was  a  per- 
petual lecture  against  the  idle,  the  extravagant, 
and  the  proud.  It  was  his  principal  aim  to 
inspire  mankind  with  a  love  of  industry,  tem- 

Serance,  and  frugality;  and  to  inculcate  such 
uties  as  promote  the  important  interests  of  hn- 
manity.  He  never  wasted  a  moment  of  his 
time,  or  lavished  a  farthing  of  money,  in  folly  or 
dissipation.  By  a  judicious  division  of  time,  he 
acquired  the  art  of  doing  everything  to  advan- 
tage; and  his  amusements  were  of  such  a  natme 
as  could  never  militate  with  the  main  otgects  of 
his  pursuit.  In  whatever  station  he  was  placed 
by  chance  or  design,  he  extracted  something 
useful  for  himself  or  others.  Every  oircnmstance 
of  his  life  turned  to  some  valuable  account. 
The  maxims  which  his  discerning  mind  has 
formed,  apply  to  innumerable  cases  and  cha- 
racters ;  and  those  who  move  in  the  lowest, 
equally  with  those  who  move  in  the  most  ele- 
vated  rank  in  society,  may  be  guided  by  his 
instructions."  The  following  excellent  obser- 
vations are  by  lord  Mountmones.  "  Few  men 
have  ever  gained  universal  celebrity  from  such  an 
origin.  The  principal  conductor  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  had  been  a  journeyman  printer  in 
Philadelphia.  Such  are  the  destinations  of  that 
providence,  which  has  ordained  the  production 
of  an  oak  from  an  acorn.  Dr.  Franklin  came 
to  London  in  1726.  The  love  of  science  can  be 
traced  from  this  early  period,  though  he  appeared 
here  in  the  line  of  lus  business.  He  had  pro- 
cured letters  to,  and  was  well  received  by  Mr. 
Folkes,  afterwards  president  of  the  royal  society, 
and  through  him  knew  Dr.  Clerk ;  he  was  not, 
however,  gratified  with  a  sight  of  his  friend, 
which  heolxen  lamented,  and  which  he  labonied 
to  obtain :  great  age  and  increasing  infirmities 


*  In  the  fkmillar  letters  of  ItankUn,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs,  wliich  la  remarkably  ctiaracteiistic  of  the 
man  :— "  For  my  own  part,  at  present,  I  pass  my  tiine 
agreeably  enough.  I  enjoy,  through  mcicy,  a  tolerable 
share  of  health.  I  read  a  great  deal,  ride  a  little,  do  a 
little  bosiness  for  myself,  now  and  then  for  others,  retire 
when  1  can,  and  go  into  company  when  I  please ;  ao  the 
years  roll  roond,  and  the  last  will  come,  when  I  vroold 
rather  have  it  said,  he  Uvti  m^fiUlg,  than  he  iitd  rich." 

"  When  I  reflect,  as  I  frequently  do,  upon  the  feliidty  I 
have  enjoyed,  I  sometimes  say  to  myself,  that,  were  the 
oBtx  made  brae,  I  would  engage  to  ran  again,  ttom  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  same  career  of  lifb.  All  I  would  ask, 
should  be  (he  privilege  of  an  author,  to  coneet  in  a  seoond 
edition,  certain  errois  of  the  first." 
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Mevented  an  introdaction  to  sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Of  his  origin  he  made  no  secret.  In  a  conTersa- 
tion  at  Paris,  in  company  with  the  compte 
D'Anmda,and  the  duke  de  uiRochefoucault,he 
replied  to  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  asked 
some  questions  about  America,  and  particularly 
about  the  state  of  the  paper  manufacture  there, 
"few  men  can  give  you  more  information  on 
that  subject  than  myself,  for  I  was  oririnally  in 
the  printing  trade."*  The  principles  andqualities 
ti  electricity  were  scarcely  known  in  the  last 
ace;  the  electric  fluid  was  barely  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  Newton's  optics ;  it  was  reserved  for 
Franklin  to  investigate  its  properties;  and  of 
that  branch  of  science  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  &ther.  Theory  was  advanced  to  practice 
and  utility,  by  the  invention  of  the  conductor. 
Nor  were  his  observations  confined  to  this 
science;  there  were  few  subjects  of  common 
utility,  upon  which  he  did  not  comment ;  none 
yiiuek  he  did  not  improve  and  illustrate;  of 
which,  his  Advice  to  Servantt ;  to  Tradesmen  ,- 
to  Settlert  in  America  ;  on  the  cure  of  Smoky 
GltmiMyi;  Rukefor  Clube  and  for  conTenation  ; 
Maximt  to  convert  a  Cheat  into  a  SnuM  Empire, 
writtoi  with  the  caustic  spirit  of  Swift,  abun- 
dantly prove.  To  be  generally  useful,  that  he 
might  be  universally  celebrated,  seemed  to  be 
his  ruling  principle.  The  memories  of  the  aged 
are  not  supposed  to  be  retentive;  the  truth, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  tablet  of  the 
memory  becomes  callous  at  a  certain  period; 
nor  is  it  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  and  par- 
ticttlarly  of  verbal  knowledge ;  Franklin  was  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  he  acquired  French  after 
■aerenty;  he  spoke  fluently,  and  even  scientifi- 
cally in  that  language.  Science  is  seldom  noticed 
by  the  votaries  of  fashion ;  but  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  his  French  embassy,  became  the  ton,  the 
fiuhionable  topic  of  modish  conversation;  the 
ladies  wore  hats  4-la-Frank]in,and  great  crowds 
of  belles  and  beaux  fluttered  after  him  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tnilleries.f  In  society  he  was 
sententious,  but  not  fluent,  a  listener  rather  than 
a  talker;  an  informing,  rather  than  a  pleasing 
companion ;  impatient  of  interruption,  ne  often 
mentioned  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  who  always 
remain  some  time  silentbefore  they  give  an  answer. 
The  testimonies  of  Ftranklin's  merit  were  con- 
ceived in  the  highest  strain  of  panegyric.  In  the 


•  Thomas  BnuUrad,  who  mceeeded  to  the  printing  ba- 
■Inen  of  FnnUlii,  at  FhUadelphia.  ttved  to  the  very  ad- 
vanced age.  of  nioetv-ttve  yean,  and  died  Id  that  dty. 
Mar  7, 1838,  bdnff  the  oldest  master  printer  in  America. 

t  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Fnnklin  arrived 
in  Puis,  a  saidety  of  printers  met  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Oordeliar'a  convent,  to  celebrate  a  ftmenlfMiTal  in  honour 
of  the  American  phlloaopber.  Bis  bast  was  elevated  opon 
a  column  in  th*  middle  of  the  room.  Upon  the  head  was 
placed  a  civic  crown.  Below  the  bast  were  compositors' 
cases,  a  pnsa,  and  oUier  emblems  of  the  art,  which  the 
■age  had  enlttvated.  While  one  printer  was  pTonoancing 
an  ealoglnm  opon  naaUln,  workmen  were  printing  iC 
and  the  apeeeh  compceed  and  palled  off  as  fiist  as  ottered, 
was  coploosly  distrUmted  among  the  spectators  broaght 
together  by  this  entertaimnent.— Jfaifaiiw  Campatt. 

see  L{fe  of  FnmkUH,  nonx'a  sdition,  pabllshed  by 
William  and  Robert  Chambers,  Edlnbmxh,  8to.  1838, 
which  contains  a  very  coploas  life,  &c.  of  this  great  states. 
oaa  and  pUIoaopher. 


year  1777,  lord  Chatham  adverted,  in  a  remark- 
able speech,  to  his  dissuasive  argmnents  against 
the  war,  and  tu  the  sagacious  advice  of  the 
American  Newton.  Upon  his  reception  in  the 
French  academy,  D'Alembert,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Frederick  the  Great,  welcomed 
him  with  that  well  known  line  which  revived  the 
boldness  and  the  sublimity  of  Lucan : 

Eripoit  codo  ftilmen,  aceptnunqve  tyraanis. 

The  congress  of  America  enjoined  a  general 
mourning,  and  public  gratitude  has  celebrated 
his  obsequies ;  science  shall  hereafter  record  ^e 
name  of  Franklin  in  the  truest  registers  of  Fame; 
that  fame,  which  is  ever  just  to  the  dead ;  how- 
ever unjust  it  may  be  to  ttie  living,  from  caprice, 
from  the  malevolence  of  party,  or  from  the 
fulsome  adulations  of  baseness  and  of  servility. 

1 790,  .dori/ 18.  Died,  Rene  La  Butte,  who 
for  more  than  forty  years  was  a  teacher  of  the 
French  language,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton ;  he  was  a  native  of  Angers,  in  Aiv)ou, 
in  France,  and  was  bred  a  printer,  in  which  he 
excelled.  On  leaving  France  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  worked  in  several  respectable  printing 
offices  in  London,  particularlv  with  Mr.  Bowyer, 
and  solely  composed  that  valuable  work  Gardi- 
ner's Tablet  of  Logarithnu.  In  1760  he  went  to 
Cambridge  with  Robert  Walker  and  Thomas 
James  to  establish  a  newspaper,  see  page  079, 
ante.  In  1746  he  publishea  a  French  Grammar, 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  analysis  relative  to  that 
subject,  which  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit. 
Mons.  La  Butte  married  Miss  Mary  Groves,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  was  possessed  of  a  considerable 
estate  near  Ely,  and  of  money  in  the  funds,  all 
obtained  bv  his  ^reat  care  and  industry.  He 
died  at  his  house,  m  All  Saints'  church-yard,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  his  wife ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  nephew  and  niece 
residing  in  France. 

1790,  May  21.  Died,  Thomas  Warton, 
author  of  the  Hittory  of  Engliih  Poetry,*  three 
volumes  4to.  and  Camden's  professor  of  modem 
history,  in  the  university  of  Oxford ;  he  was 
bom  in  1728,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Warton,f  author  of  an 
ingenious  Euay  on  the  Geniut  and  Writing*  of 
Pope.  In  I78fi,  on  the  death  of  Whitehead, 
Thomas  Warton  was  appointed  laureat.  His 
odes,  however,  were  found  in  no  respect  superior 
to  those  of  at  least  his  immediate  predecessor, 
and  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  his 


*11is  nomber  printed  was  ISOO,  of  which  1300  wen  aold 
almost  as  soon  as  published. 

t  Joseph  Warton  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lev.  Thomas 
Warton,  D.  D.  and  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  wliere  he  died 
in  1746 :  born  at  Dunafbrd,  in  Bnrry,  in  I7S3,  and  edncated 
at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  In  17(XS,  he  was  appointed 
head  master  of  Winchester  scluxil}  and  proceed^  to  the 
degree  of  B.  and  D.  D.  In  I78fi,  he  obtained  a  prebend  at 
Winchester ;  and  the  rectory  of  Easton,  which  in  the  same 
year  he  was  permitted  to  exchange  for  that  of  Upham. 
He  resigned  the  mastership  of  Winchester  school  In  July, 
1705,  and  rvUred  to  his  rectory  at  Wickham,  where  he  teir- 
mlnated  his  uselhl  and  hmonnblcllfe,  Feb.  S3, 1800. 

5  D 
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reign  to  remit  a  portion  of  the  duty.  In  a  volume 
of  ^e  history  of  the  Decline  and  Pall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  published  about  this  period, 
Gibbon  made  the  remark  that  "  from  Augustus 
to  Louis  the  muse  has  been  too  often  venal ;  yet 
I  doubt  much  whether  any  age  or  court  can  pro- 
dace  a  similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary 
poet,  who,  in  every  reign  and  at  all  events,  is 
bound  to  famish, twice  a-year,  a  measure  of  praise 
and  verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel, 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign. 
I  speak  the  more  freely,"  added  the  historian, 
"  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing  this  ridiculous 
custom  is  while  the  prince  is  a  mau  of  virtue,  and 
the  poet  a  man  of  genius."  Apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  these  observations,  the  New  Year's 
Oae  was  discontiDued  in  1790.  The  non-per- 
formance of  the  accustomed  folly  occasioned 
much  talk,  and  was  adverted  to  by  Peter  Pindar 
in  what  he  called  an  Ode  on  No  Ode  .-— 

What  I  not  a  tarig  of  annual  metre, 
Neltlier  finun  lliomafl  nor  from  Peter  f 

Wlio  has  shut  op  the  lanreat't  ahop? 
A]aa,  poor  Tom's  a-cold,  I  fear} 
For  sack  poor  Tom  must  dilnk  small  beer, 

And,lol  of  that  a  scanty  drop  I 

*  *  *  * 
liood  roar  of  Helicon  the  floods, 
Fainassax  shakes  thnragh  all  his  woods. 

To  think  immortal  veiae  ■honld  thns  be  slighted. 
I  see,  I  see  the  god  of  lyric  lire 
Drop  suddenly  bis  Jaw  and  lyre — 

I  hear,  I  hear  the  moses  scream  ailHglittd. 

•  •  •  * 

Feivhance  (his  powers  fbr  fntnre  actions  hoarding) 
George  thinks  the  year  boasts  nothing  worth  recording. 
Yet  what  of  that  I    Though  nought  has  been  effected, 
T^  might  have  told  us  what  might  be  expected  j 
Have  add  that  dvU  list  should  sigh  no  more, ' 
And  Charlotte  glTe— a  sixpence  to  the  poor ! 

Warton  was  succeeded  (Cowper  being  alive)  by 
James  Henry  Pye,  who,  as  the  jest-books  have 
it,  was  much  cut  vp  for  his  presumption  in  aspir- 
ing to  such  an  honour,  and  of  whom  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  has  no  place  in 
English  literature. 

1790,  June  22.  Died,  Charles  Rivinoton, 
printer,  who  had  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness for  thirty-two  years,  iu  Steyning-lane,  in  a 
noble  house,  which  had  formerly  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  lord  mayor ;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  common  council,  and  had  held  the  office 
of  printer  to  the  city  of  London,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1772.  His  only  daughter  married  the 
rev.  James  Stovin,  rector  of  Rossington,  in  the 
county  of  York,  October  16, 1790. 

1790,  J%dy  2.  A  stationer  near  Bond-street, 
London,  was  convicted  at  the  public  office. 
Bond-street,  in  the  full  penalty  of  £5,  for  lending 
out  a  newspaper  contrary  to  the  statute.  He  was 
the  first  person  convicted  under  the  act. 

1790,  July  5.  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
for  a  libel,  stated  to  be  false,*  scandalous,  %cc. 
against  the  printer  of  a  morning  paper  at  Dub- 


•  On  the  trial  of  John  Almon,  1770.  the  word  ftUse  was 
left  out;  upon  which  lord  Mansfield  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  stated  "that  the  word  had  been  left  out  many 
years  ago;  and  the  meaning  of  leaving  this  out  is,  that  it 
IB  total^  immateriai  In  point  of  proof,  true  or  /alte :  if  It 
is  trv€f  there  is,  by  the  constitution,  a  legal  method  of 
prosecution,  fTom  the  highest  to  the  loweet-erery  man 
for  hi*  oOtaeea." 


lin,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  rev.  Georee  de  Is 
Fore  Beresford ;  the  jury, being  satisfied  by  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutor,  that  several  of  the 
facts  stated  were  true,  brought  in  their  verdict, 
not  gfiiilty,  after  being  locked  up  all  night. 
1790,  July  12.  Printing  presses  licensed.' 
1790,  Juh/  16.  Died,  Thomas  Fletcheb, 
who  had  formerly  been  an  eminent  printer  and 
bookseller  at  Cambridge,  and  was  the  second 
person  who  was  chosen  by  the  company  of  sta- 
tioners to  enjoy  Mr.  Bowyer's  annuity  to  deserv- 
ing journeymen  printers.  He  died  at  his  lodg- 
ings, in  Shoe-lane,  London.  It  was  both  singu- 
lar and  unfortunate,  that  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  illness,  his  brother  (whom  he  supposed 
to  be  living  in  great  affluence  in  America,) 
arrived  in  London  in  the  most  indigent  circum- 
stances, and  being  disappointed  m  receiving 
assistance  from  the  only  friend  he  coul^  "VV^J 
to,  was  necessitated  to  go  into  St.  Thomas's  bus- 
pital,  where  he  died. 

1790,  July  29.  The  following  singnlai  cause 
for  a  libel  was  tried  at  the  assizes  at  Bury  St. 
Edmonds,  in  Suffolk,  in  which  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton, of  Colchester,  proprietor  of  a  stage-ooach, 
travelling  between  London  and  Halesworth,  wa» 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  John  Shave,  printer  of  the 
Ipsuneh  Journal,  defendant.  The  action  was 
grounded  on  two  counts ;  the  first,  for  publish- 
ing an  advertisement  in  the  said  paper,  setting 
forth,  that  the  plaintiff's  goods,  coach  horses, 
&c.  being  seized  under  a  writ  of  execution 
from  the  ^eriff,  were  to  be  sold  by  public  anc- 
tion:  and  the  second  count,  for  publishing 
another  advertisement,  rigned  Thomas  Shave 
(brother  to  the  defendant),  who  is  also  proprietor 
of  a  coach  trarelling  the  same  road,  wherein  (in 
consequence  of  the  first  advertisement)  he  so- 
licited the  favours  of  the  pnblic  toward  his 
coach,  "  OS  Mr.  Hamilton  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  declining  the  coach  business." — Mr.  Adair, 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  opened  the  case,  and 
endeavoiured  to  prove  the  false  and  malignant 
nature  of  the  ad;vertisements  in  question ;  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  coachman  was  called,  who 
said  that  the  coach  never  discontinued  its  usual 
travelling  on  the  road ;  another  witness  proved 
the  purchase  of  the  newspaper  at  the  shop  of 
the  defendant;  and  two  gentlemen  were  also 
called  who  intended  to  have  gone  to  London  by 
the  plaintiff's  coach,  but  were  restrained  from 
so  doing  by  the  appearance  of  the  said  adver- 
tisements. On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Partridge  stated  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
a  printer  stood,  if  he  was  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  for  advertisements  received  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business;  and  entertained  no 
doubt,  in  the  preseut  case,  they  should  be  able  to 
prove  the  supposed  libel  neither  false  nor  malig- 
nant; for  this  purpose,  Mr.  seijeant  Le  Blanc 
called  the  agent  of  the  under  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Essex,  who  proved,  that  he  received  a  writ  of 
execution  against  Mr.  Hamilton's  effects,  on 
which  he  sent  a  warrant  to  one  of  tiie  sheriff's 
officers  at  Colchester,  to  levy  the  same.  One  of 
the  auctioneers  employed  by  the  said  officer,  and 
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whoae  name  appeared  to  the  Bdrerdaementjprored 
that  he  took  an  inventory  of  the  effects,  agree- 
able to  his  instractions,  had  catalogues  printed, 
and  caused  an  adrertisement  to  be  published, 
first  in  the  Chelmsford,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Ipswich  paper;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
writ  of  execution  being  superseded,  the  sale  of 
the  goods  did  not  take  place.  He  believed  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  more  horses  on  the  road  than 
those  advertised  for  sale,  and  that  the  coach  did 
not  discontinue  running. — The  counsel  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
evidence,  on  the  old  ground,  that  in  cases  of 
libel,  justification  of  the  offence  is  not  allowable; 
but  the  judge  very  properly  over-ruled  their 
objection  in  this  instance.  In  summing  up  the 
evidence,  he  said  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
first  count,  the  printer  having  given  an  indis- 
pntable  authority  for  its  publication ;  bat  that  a 
verdict  must  be  ^ven  against  him  in  the  latter 
case,  and  it  was  tbeii  province  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  damages. — After  some  hesitation, 
tixe  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  die  plaintiff, 
with  £80  daznages. 

1790,  Aug.  I.  Died,  JoBV  Knox, a  bookseller 
of  eminence,  in  the  Strand,  London ;  and  who 
devoted  the  fortune  he  acquired  by  his  business, 
to  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  herring  fishery,  and  the  settlement  of 
new  towns  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland. 
He  visited  and  explored  that  kingdom  sixteen 
times  in  twenty-three  years,  beginning  1704 ; 
and  in  two  volumes,  gave  a  systematic  view  of 
Scotland  in  general.    A  society  was  formed  at 
Edinbura^,  and  the  Highland  society  in  London 
extendedf  tbeir  plan  to  his  views,  the  progress  of 
which,  and  his  tour  through  the  Highlands,  and 
Hebrides,   may  be  seen  in    the    Gtntlenum'i 
Magazine,  vol.  LVII,  page  704.     But,  Mr. 
Knox's  patriotism  did  not  stop  here,  he  formed 
a  gplenoed  design  of  representing  his  native 
conntrv  in  its  Pictureiqtie  Scenery,  hj  the  hands 
of  such  artists  as  Sondby,  Dodd,  Catton,  and 
Farrington.  His  address  to  the  public  on  this 
occasion  is  preserved  in  the  Gentlemati'i  Maga- 
zine,  vol.  LIX.  page  326 ;  he  died  at  Dalkeith. 
1790,  Jon.  1.  The  York  Herald,'So.  1. 
1790.  The  Leicester  Herald,  commenced  by 
Richard  Phillips ;  who,  being  of  a  democratic 
spirit,  was  prosecuted  the  following  year  for 
selling  Paine's  Righu  of  Sfan,  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  Leicester  jail. 
In   1795,  his  bouse  and  printing-office  were 
destroyed  br  fire,  soon  after  which  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  enabled  hj  his  political  fiiends 
to  set  up  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which  was 
designed  to  be  the  organ  of  that  faction.  During 
his  residence  at  Leicester,  sir  Richvd  says,  that 
on  one  of  the  evenings  prior  to  publication,  two 
or  three  columns  of  matter  were  upset;  and  on 
purpose  to  send  off  the  papers  to  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, &c.  by  the  mail,  a  column  of  pie  was 
put  into  the  form;  some  lines  were  printed  over 
It,  and  it  was  headed  "  Dutch  MaU."    He  re- 
lates that  he  received  many  communications, 
requesting  a  translation. 


1790,  Dec.  23.  7%«  Bet ;  a  paper  consisting 
of  essays,  philosophical,  philological,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, conducted  by  J.  Andeison,  LL.  D.* 
published  weekly,  at  Edinburgh,  and  regularly 
continued  until  eighteen  volumes,  small,  8vo. 
were  completed,  when  it  was  lelinqnished ;  the 
first  number  commences  with  cursory  hints  and 
anecdotes  of  thu  late  doctor  William  Callen,f  of 
Edinbur^. 

1790.  The  literary  fund  established  for  the 
eleemosynary  relief  of  destitute  authors,  through 
the  exertions  of  David  Williams^  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  a  provision  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution,  and  a  residence  in  the  house. 

1790.  The  Holy  Bible.  24mo.  printed  by 
Scatcherd  and  Whitaker,  London. 

1790.  The  Naluralitfe  Pocket  Magazine. 
12mo.  nine  vols. 

1790.  The  Analytical  Review. 

1791,  April  23.  Died,  Lockyeb  Davis,  a 
bookseller  of  very  considerable  reputation,  in 
Holbom,  opposite  Gray's  Inn.  He  succeeded 
to  a  business  which  had  long  been  carried  on  by 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Charles  Davis.  He  was  book- 
seller to  the  royal  society,  and  nominally  their 
printer.  He  was  also  one  of  tbs  nominal  print- 
ers of  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons ;  an 
honour  at  that  tiwe  coveted  by  the  profession ; 


*  Janief  Anderwm  wu  Uie  author  of  nnmennu  works 
on  >(rTiciiltQre  and  politic*!  economy ;  and  Us  treatisa*, 
though  they  cannot  boast  of  elegance  of  style,  or  correct 
neas  of  language,  bear  evidence,  however,  to  tlie  benevo- 
lence, the  mformation,  and  the  Jadgment  of  the  writer. 
He  was  bom  In  Scotland,  and  died,  at  Westham,  near 
London,  December,  1808. 

t  WilUam  Collen,  an  eminent  physician,  was  bom  at 
HamUton,  in  I^nailMhire,  Dec.  11,  171a,  and  died  at 
Kirknewton,  Feb.  s,  1700.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  a  sorf^eou  at  Glasgow.  In  1740  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  in  1746,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  in  chemistry 
at  Glasgow.  In  1798,  he  was  elected  praftaaor  of  chemis- 
try at  Edlnborgh,  where,  in  17M,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
medical  chsir,  in  which  he  raised  the  repntation  of  that 
onlvenity  to  an  nneqnalled  height  in  physical  sdenoe. 

t  David  WilUams  was  bom  in  Glamorganshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  a  seminar-  in  Carmarthen,  with  the  intmtion  of 
entering  the  mlnUcry  among  the  dissenters.  His  lirat 
appearance  In  that  character  was  at  Frome,  in  Bomerset- 
shire,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Exeter.  Hie  levity  of 
the  preacher  and  some  deviations  from  fbe  line  of  conduct 
which  ought  to  mark  the  Christian  pastor,  occaaioDed  hk 
dismissal  and  he  was  obliged  to  qnit  the  West  of  Kngland 
abruptly.  He  then  settled  in  London,  and,  for  a  little  time, 
acted  as  minister  at  Highgate  )  bnt  aa  his  principles  were 
rather  free,  he  soon  broke  off  his  connexion  with  the  dia. 
senters,  and  commenced  a  new  plan  of  education,  which 
promised  wonders  and  ended  in  nothing.  This  scheme, 
however,  he  carried  on  for  some  time  at  Chelsea,  and  had 
Dr.  FxanUln  for  a  lodger,  with  whom  he  concerted  U* 
plan  of  establishing  a  deistical  congregation.  For  some 
time  the  novelty  attracted  great  notice,  and  many  persons 
of  distinction  attended  the  lecturea,  but  inadelity  itaelf 
has  few  charms  for  the  public,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
chapel  was  soon  deserted,  and  this  minister  of  the  religion 
of  nature  left  to  exert  his  wits  in  some  other  calling.    His 


next  appearance  was  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been  invited 
to  assist  the  botchers  who  were  busily  employed  in  the 
manufactere  of  constitutions  ;  but  David  'WilUam,  how- 
ever, bad  more  good  sense  and  liberality  than  to  join  in 
their  ferocious  designs  i  and  he  even  had  the  courage  to 
oppose  them,  for  which  he  waa  denounced  as  a  royalist. 
On  this  he  returned  to  England,  and  devoted  Us  time  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1804  appeared  the  Clahu  0/  UU. 
ratttre,  or  the  Origin,  IfsMees,  ic,  0/  the  Seaehi  fir  tke 
ettaUiMkmtnto/a  LUerarf  timd.  8vo.  by  Mr.Willlams  and 
William  Boaeawen,  esq  a  commissioner  of  the  victualing 
odce,  and  well  known  by  Us  translation  of  Horace.  Mr. 
Boscawendied  May  <,  I8II,  and  Mr.  Williams,  Jurw  20, 
I  181<. 
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as  the  sale  of  the  "  rotes^  was  then  \eij  con- 
siderable. It  was  enjoyed  at  the  same  penod  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bathuist,  Mr.  John  Whiston,  and 
his  partner,  Mr.  Benjamin  White;  and  also  by 
Mr.  Charles  Rymers,  as  partner  with  Mr.  Davis. 
At  the  first  institution  of  the  literary  fund  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  authors,  Mr.  Davis  kindly 
gave  them  his  gratuitous  services  as  one  of  their 
registrars.  After  a  long  and  exemplary  life  of 
73  years,  Mr.  Davis  went  out  of  existence,  in  a 
maimer  singularly  calm,  and  devoid  of  sickness. 
He  had  been  indisposed  for  some  time  with  the 
goat;  but  was  thought  to  be  quite  recovered; 
and,  a  few  moments  previous  to  his  death,  had 
been  diverting  himself  with  playing  at  drafts 
with  one  of  his  daughters ;  but  suddenly  drop- 

nhis  head,  and  remaining  for  a  second  or  two 
at  posture.  Miss  Davis,  imagining  he  had  a 
sudden  twinge  of  the  gout,  said,  "i&e  yon  in 
vain,  sir?"  No  answer  being  made,  she  flew  to 
nis  assistance,  but  found  all  assistance  vain.  He 
was  no  more. — Mr.  Davis  was  much  valued  as 
an  honest  and  intelligent  individual.  He  had  read 
much,  and  to  the  purpose.  Some  little  matters 
he  had  written ;  but  they  were  principally  jerix 
SCaprita,  arising  from  temporary  circumstances, 
ana  dispersed  in  the  public  papers,  particularly 
theiS(.yamef'tCAromc/«.  The  only  volume  of  his 
which  is  known,  he  having  acknowledged  him- 
self the  editor,  was  a  valuable  collection  of  the 
Mtueinu  of  Roehefmieavlt,  1774,  8vo.  Few 
men,  however,  knew  more  of  books,  or  more  of 
the  world;  and  fewer  still  were  equally  willing 
to  advantage  others  by  a  firee  communication  of 
that  advice  which,  being  the  result  of  experi- 
ence was  the  more  valuable.  He  always  wished 
to  know  his  man  before  he  opened  his  mind  to 
him;  but,  once  knowing  him  sufficiently  to 
think  him  worthy  of  his  confidence,  he  would 
communicate  freely,  and  urge  the  party  to  exert 
himself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  friendship.  In  every  societv  he  mixed 
with,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  life  and 
soul,  as  he  had  the  happy  talent  of  rendering 
himself  beloved  equally  by  the  young  and  by  the 
aged,  and  that  without  the  least  departure  from 
the  strictest  decorum  of  manners.  Temperate 
in  the  extreme  himself  both  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, few  men  enjoyed  more  heartily  the  convivi- 
ality of  a  select  party ;  and  scarcely  any  one 
excelled  him  in  those  minute  but  useful  atten- 
tions to  a  mixed  company,  which  lead  so  use- 
fully to  support  conversation ,  and  to  render  every 
man  better  pleased  with  his  associates.  His  inti- 
mates were  those  of  the  first  rank  in  life  and 
literature ;  and  his  politeness  in  facilitating  the 
researches  of  literary  men  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  a  writer.  He  was  of  amiable  manners  in 
private  life;  and  his  long  management  of  an  ex- 
tennve  business  had  made  known  to  many  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  almost 
all  literary  men,  his  integrity  as  a  tradesman,  his 
extensive  information  as  a  scholar,  and  his  real 
value  as  a  man.  His  family  suffered  a  severe 
loss  by  his  death;  and  none,  who  knew  him, 
will  read  this  notice  without  acknowledging  that 


they  have  lost  a  worthy  friend.  The  fidlowing 
epitaph  is  placed  on  a  small  tablet  under  the 
organ-loft  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great : 

To  file  memoTT  of  Ur.  Locxter  DAVIfy 

of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Holbom ; 

who  deputed  this  life  April  23,  1791  i 

in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

His  tenderness  and  attention  as  a  husband  and  tether 

have  raielj  been  eqnalled,  bat  never  exceeded. 

His  integrity  was  inflexible  i  the  aoUditr  of  his  judgment 

and  el^ance  of  his  manners  (which  were  preserved  bv 

temperance  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life]  rendered  him 

at  once  the  Instmctor  and  delight  of  a  numerous  acquaint- 

anosi  bis  advice  being  ever  soUdtad,  and  seldam  taken 

but  with  advantage. 

Indeed,  ttie  chasm  he  has  left  in  sodetr 

win  not  be  readily  supplied, 

tat  we  may  truly  say  with  the  Foet; 

'  TUce  him  for  all  In  all  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  agdi.' 

Also  Mn.  Maxt  Davis, 
who  departed  this  life  Nov.  g,  17SB.  in  the  48th  year  of 
her  age.    She  was  an  aflbctionate  wife,  a  tender  mother, 
and  a  sincere  £ciend. 

1791.  Alexander  Adam,  LL.D.  recto^  of 
the  high  school  in  the  city  of  Edinbnr^,  pub- 
lished his  Soman  AnivpnHet,  and  for  the  copy- 
right of  which  he  received  the  sum  of  £^)0. 
It  was  translated  into  the  German,  French,  and 
Italian  languages. 

1791.  In  the  course  of  this  year  were  sold 
150,000  copies  of  Pune's  BighU  of  Man  ;  and 
30,000  of  Burke's  reply. 

1791.  The  Grumbler.  The  essays  thus  endtled, 
were  the  production  of  Francis  Grose,  eso.  and 
were  originally  published  in  the  English  Cmnmi- 
ele  newspaper,  during  tliis  year. 

1791,  May  12.  Died,  Francis  Gbosb,  an 
eminent  antiquacy,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  F.  S.  A.  of  London  and  Perth  ; 
and  captain  in  the  Surrey  militia.  After  having 
illustrated  the  Antiquitiei  of  England  and  Walet, 
in  a  series  of  352  views  of  monastic  and  other 
ruins,  in  four  volumes,  and  those  of  Scotland  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  in  190  views,  and  two 
volumes,  with  a  map,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
completing  his  design  by  those  of  Ireland,  where 
he  had  been  employed  about  a  month  before  his 
death.  He  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Antiquitiet  of  England  and  Wales  in  1773,  and 
competed  the  whole  in  1776,  with  the  addition 
of  a  collection  of  forty  plans.  The  historical 
account  of  each  place,  annexed  to  each  plate, 
and  several  of  the  drawings  themselves,  were 
communicated  by  his  learned  friends,  whose 
assistance  he  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the 

Eieface  to  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  In  1777,  he  resnmed 
is  pencil,  and  added  two  more  volumes  to  his 
English  views,  in  which  he  included  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  in  237  views ;  and  to 
these  were  added  a  general  and  county  maps, 
completed  in  1787.  The  whole  number  of  views, 
in  England,  Wales,  and  the  Islands,  amounts  to 
569,  besides  forty  flans,  the  head-pieces,  and 
other  plates  illustrative  of  his  prefatory  disserta- 
tions on  monastic  institutions,  casties,  and  mili- 
tary matters,  gotiiic  arohitecture,  druidical  and 
sepulchral  monuments.  Among  his  engraveis 
are  to  be  reckoned  Bonner,  Canot,  Cook,  Dent, 
Diawaza,  Ellis,  Godfrey,  Grignion,  Hall,  Heath, 
Innes,  Lespiniere,  Mason,  Maxell,  Morns,  N«w- 
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ton,  PbbJk,  Pigot,  Pounoey,  Becoid,  Roberts, 
Pye,  Smid^  Sparrow,  Thomas,  Virares,  Watts, 
Williamg.  Xne  views,  were  le-pablished,  on 
pages  distmct  from  the  letter-press,  in  laiffe  8ro. 
size.  This  first  work  completed,  and  having 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
himself^  and  his  friend  and  publisher.  Master 
Samuel  Hooper,  Mr.  Grose  applied  himself  to 
one  more  professional,  Militarif  AntiqvitUt  ret- 
peeling  a  Hiitoty  of  tke  Engluk  Army,  from  the 
Conqueet  to  the  Pntent  7f  me,  in  two  vols.  4to. 
1786 — 1788,  illustrated  with  a  great  vatie^  of 
plates,  and  published,  like  the  preceding  wod, 
in  numbers.  But  previous  to  this,  having,  in 
thft  course  of  his  researches  for  it,  in  vain  sought 
for  some  treatise  exhibiting  a  series  of  authentic 
delineations  and  descriptions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  armoni  and  weapons  used  by  our 
ancestors,  he  publi^ed  A  Treatite  on  ancient 
Armour  and  fvcopoiu,  illustrated  by  plates  taken 
from  the  original  armour  in  the  tower  of  London, 
and  other  arsenals,  museums,  and  cabinets, 
1786,  4to.  to  which  he  gave  a  supplement,  in 
1789,  in  4to.  the  plates  of  both,  in  a  free  painter- 
Uke  manner,  etched  br  Mr.  John  Hamilton, 
the  vice-president  of  ue  societv  of  artists  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1785,  he  published  a  Gaiti- 
eal  Dictionary  of  the  Vidgar  Tongue  ;  which  it 
would  have  Men  for  his  credit  to  have  suppress- 
ed ;  and  a  Guide  to  Health,  Beauhf,  Honour, 
and  Ridiei ;  bemg  a  coUeotion  oi  humorous 
advertisements,  pointing  out  the  means  to  obtain 
those  blessings,  with  a  suitable  introductory 
pie&ce.  In  1786,  the  History  of  Dover  Castle, 
by  the  rev.  William  Darrell,  chaplain  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Latin  manuscript  ficom  which 
this  work  is  printed,  was  transcribed  from  the 
original,  in  the  librarr  of  the  collese  of  arms, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  lat^  WilBam  Oldys, 
esq.  elegantly  printed  in  4to.  and  8vo.  the  same 
size  as  the  large  and  small  editions  of  the 
AiUiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  with  ten 
beautiful  views,  finely  engraved  from  drawings 
taken  on  the  spot,  W  Francis  Grose,  esq.  The 
English  Antiquary,  is  among  Mr.  Say  <u  Edin- 
burgh's caricature  portraits.  The  following 
epitaph,  proposed  for  him,  was  inserted  in  the 
St.  Jama/s  Chronicle,  }A.a.j  26. 

Here  lies  FRuicis  Grae. 

On  Hmndsri  Hmy  13, 1791, 

Death  put  an  end  to 

Hl<  riem  and  Fmpeett. 

1791.  The  Holy  Bible,  large  8vd.  and  small, 
I3mo.  with  ornamental  engravings,  by  Titler, 
London.  This  is  called  the  Cabinet  and  Unigve 
Bible !  it  has  no  side  notes,  and  is  beautifully 
printed.    A  few  copies  were  worked  off  in  4to. 

1791.  ITu  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  an 
introduction  to  the  services,  finely  printed  by 
Didot,  of  Paris,  24mo;  with  a  set  of  cuts 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Lavater,  the 
physiognomist. 

1791.  Printing  introdnced  into  the  island  of 
Gnemsey. 

1791.  The  second  daily  evening  newspaper 
commenced. 


1791.  The  Patriot;  a  small  collection  of 
political  essays,  published  in  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  Dublin,  and  reprinted  by  Debrett,. 
a  bookseller  in  London,  in  1792. 

1791.  The  Derby  Herald,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Sambroke  Ordoyno,  who,  in 
1792,  removed  to  Nottingham. 

1791.  7^  Glasgow  Courier,  publiahed  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

1791.  The  Lawyer's  and  Magistrates  Maga- 
xine,  published  by  £.  Bentley;  discontinued 
1794. 

1791,  Sept.  Monthly  Extracts,  Na  1.  Forms 
four  volumes. 

1791,  Oct.  21.  Died,  William  Ward,  who 
was  for  more  than  tiuztj  yean  master  of  the  free 
grrammar  school,  at  Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  the  first  person  who  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  tnat  town.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Scripture  SjpeUwg  Book,  1762.  His  eldest 
son,  John  Ward,*  was  for  some  time  an  assistant 
to  his  father,  but  left  the  printing  office  to  join 
his  relative  Mr.  Thomas  Short,  in  the  wool  and 
hoeioy  business.  Sarah,  his  daughter,  succeeded 
him  in  the  printing  business,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  prmdpal  printer  and  bookseller  in  that 
town ;  after  her  death,  Mr.  Short  succeeded  to 
her  business,  and  carries  on  a  respectable  trade. 

1791,  Am.  4.  Died,  Thomas  Harrison, 
many  VeaiB  printer  of  the  London  Gazette;  some- 
time oepnty  of  the  ward  of  Castle  Baynard; 
and  was  master  of  the  company  of  stationers  in 
1784.  Mr.  Harrison  had  been  a  ban  etnmt,  and 
was  very  generally  respected  by  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintance. 

1792,  Jan.  2.  Died,  William  Davenport, 
a  young  man  of  considerable  ability,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  at  Leicester,  who  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  William  Strahan,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson,  succeeded  Mr.  Fletcher, 
(formerly  the  printer  of  a  newspaper  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  died  in  1790)  asoneofMr.Bowyer's 
annuitants. 

1792,  Jan.  14.  Died,  Joseph  Jackson,  a 
celebiated  type-founder  in  Dorset-street,  Lon- 
don. He  was  bom  in  Old-street,  September  4, 
1733,  and  received  his  education  in  tnat  neigh- 
bourhood; whence  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Caslon.  He  was  exceedingly  tractable  in  tbe 
common  branches  of  the  business;  and  had  a 
great  desire  to  learn  the  method  of  cutting  the 
punches,  which  is,  in  general,  kept  profoundly 
secret  His  master,  and  his  mastoids  father,  con- 
stantly locked  themselves  in  the  place  where  they, 
performed  this  part  of  the  art ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  object,  Jackson  bored  a  hole 
through  the  wainscot,  and  was  thus,  at  different 
times,  able  to  watch  them  through  the  process 
and  to  form  some  idea  how  the  whole  was  per- 
formed :  and  he  afterwards  applied  himself  at  . 
every  opportunity  to  the  finishing  of  a  punch. 
When  he  had  completed  one  to  his  own  mind  he 


*  To  thia  gentleman  Mi.  John  Nichols,  the  historian  a( 
Letcesteiahlre,  and  eminent  printer,  dedicated  the  second 
edition  of  his  Hittory  of  Himekkf,  folio,  1813.  Mr.  Ward 
died  in  Augut,  1836,  aged  serentjr-one  rears. 
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presented  it  to  his  master,  expecting  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  ingenuity ;  bat  the  premium  he 
received  was  a  severe  blow,  with  a  threat  that 
he  should  he  sent  to  Bridewell  if  he  again  made 
a  similar  attempt.  This  circumstance  being 
taken  in  dudgeon,  his  mother  bought  him  what 
tools  were  necessary,  and  he  improved  himself  at 
her  house  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  He 
continued  to  work  for  Mr.  Caslon  after  he  had 
served  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  until  a  quarrel 
arose  in  the  foundry  about  the  price  of  work, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  workmen, 
who  had  caused  a  memorial  to  be  sent  to  the 
elder  Caslon,  then  a  commissioner  of  the  peace, 
and  residing  at  Bethnal-green.  However,  young 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Cotterell,  being  supposed  to 
have  acted  as  ringleaders  in  this  affair,  were  dis- 
charged. Compelled  thus  to  seek  employment, 
they  united  their  slender  stock  in  a  partnership, 
and  went  on  prosperously  till  Jackson's  mother 
dying,  he  entered,  in  1759,  sn  board  the  Minerva 
fngate  as  armourer;  and,  in  May  1761,  he  was 
removed  in  the  same  situation  into  the  Aurora, 
where  he  was  somewhat  more  successful,  having 
about  £40  of  prize  money  to  receive  at  the  peace 
of  1763.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  worked 
for  some  time  under  Mr.  Cotterell,  who  was  a 
private  in  the  regiment  of  life-guards ;  a  situa- 
tion which  in  those  days  was  esteemed  very 
i«spectable,  and  sought  for  by  even  substantial 
master  tradesmen.  At  length,  Jackson  was  en- 
couraged in  a  determination  to  adventure  in 
business  for  himself  by  two  of  his  fellow-work- 
men, Robinson  and  Hickson,  who  were  also 
privates  in  the  life-guards,  who  engaged  to  allow 
nim  £62  8s.  per  annum  for  conducting  the 
business  under  this  partnership,  and  to  supply 
money  for  carrying  on  the  trade  for  two  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  carnring  this  arrangement 
into  effect,  a  small  house  in  Cock-lane  was  taken, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  soon  satisfied  his  partners  that 
the  business  would  be  productive  before  the  time 
promised.  When  he  had  pursued  his  labours 
about  six  months,  Mr.  Bowyer  accidentally  call- 
ing to  inspect  some  of  his  punches  (for  he  had 
no  specimen),  approved  of  them  so  much  tiiat 
he  promised  toemploy  him;  adding  "My  father 
was  the  means  of  old  Mr.  Caslon  riding  in  his 
coach,  how  do  you  know  but  I  may  be  the 
means  of  your  doing  the  same  ?"  A  short  time 
after  this  he  put  out  a  small  specimen  of  one 
fount,  which  his  former  young  master  carried  to 
Bethnal  Green  with  an  air  of  contempt.  The 
good  old  justice  treated  it  otherwise ;  and  desired 
his  son  "  to  take  it  home  and  preserve  it ;  and 
whenever  he  went  to  cutting  again,  to  look  well 
at  it." — ^It  is  but  justice  to  the  third  William 
Caslon  to  add,  that  he  always  acknowledged  the 
abilities  of  Jackson ;  and  though  rivals  in  an 
art  which  requires  the  greatest  exertions  of  inge- 
nuity, they  lived  in  habits  of  reciprocal  friend- 
ship. Business  rapidly  increasing,  Mr.  Jackson 
removed  to  Dorset-street  for  a  more  capacious 
workshop.  He  was  applied  to  by  the  late  duke 
of  Norfolk  to  make  a  mould  to  cast  a  hollow 
square.    Telling  the  duke  that  "  he  thought  it 


piax^cable;"  his  giace  obsenred,  "that  he  bad 
applied  to  all  the  skilful  mechanics  of  London, 
Mr.  Caslon  not  excepted,  who  declared  it  im- 
possible."   He  soon  convinced  the  duke  of  hia 
abilities :  for  in  the  course  of  three  months  be 
produced  what  his  grace  had  been   years   in 
search  of;  and  was  ever  after  held  in  great  esti- 
mation by  the  duke,  who  considered  him  the 
first  mechanic  in  the  kingdom.  In  1784  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Mr.  Pasham,  a  printer,  which 
materially  assisted  him  in  the  means  of  carrying 
on  business.    In  1790  his  foundry  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and    his  moulds  and  matrices  much 
damaged.    He  felt  this  calamity  so 'severely  aa 
never  to  recover  his  health,  or  his  usual  energies 
for  business.    The  foundry  was  rebuilt ;  but  the 
chief  materials  above-named  were  not  whoUy 
restored  (though  much  had  been  done  toward!s 
it)  at  the  time  of  his  death.    To  particularize 
the  articles  of  bis  foundry  which  were  most 
reputed  for  their  excellence,  when  all  were  highly 
meritorious,  would  be  a  boundless  task.    Let  it 
suffice  to  mention,  as  matters  of  difficulty  and 
curiosity,  the  fac-simile  types  which  he  cut  for 
the  Doonuday-book ;  and  an  Alexandrian  Cfreek, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Woide,  upon  which 
the  New  Testament  was  printed.    The  matrices 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  British  museum. 
1793,  Feb.   16.   Died,  John  Rivinqton,   a 
bookseller  of   considerable    eminence,    in   St. 
Paul's  church-yard,  where  he  carried  on  business, 
universally  esteemed,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  enjoyed  the  especial  patronage  of  the 
clergy,  particularly  those  of  the  higher  order. 
He  was  manv  years  bookseller  to  the  society  for 
promoting  christian  knowledge;  a  governor  of 
most  of  die  royal   hospitals,  a  member  of  the 
court  of  lieutenancy,  and  of  the  common  coun- 
cil ;  a  director  of  the  amicable  society  in  Ser- 
jeant's inn,  and  of  the  union  fire  office ;  and  an 
ancient  member  of  the  company  of  stationers,  of 
which  he  was  master  in  1775 ;  and  where  at  one 
period  his  two  brothers,  James  and  Charles,  and 
four  sons,  were  liver3rmen.  He  was  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
17^.    The  Crisis;    consisting  of   forty-one 
essays,  by  lord  Mountmorres,  which  origmally 
appeared  in  a  London  newspaper,  during  the 
years  1792  and  1793,  was  afterwards  reprinted 
in  1794.      Aa  a  patriot  and  philosopher,  lord 
Mountmorres  was  highly   esteemed,   and  the 
objects  of  his  labours  in  the  Crisis  accord  with 
the  character  which  he  maintained.    Toleration, 
public  credit,  the   emancipation  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  the  French  revolution,  are  among 
the  leading  subjects  of  this  paper. 

1792.  The  Patriot;  consisting  of  essays  on 
moral,  political,  and  philosophical  subjects, 
written  and  selected  by  a  society  of  gentlemen, 
in  London,  and  published  every  other  Tuesday. 
1792.  The  Holy  Bible,  called  the  Self  Inter- 
preting  Bible  i  London,  two  vols.  4to.  Brown, 
the  author  of  the  notes,  was  minister  of  Had- 
dington, in  Scotland,  and  author  of  several 
esteemed  pieces  of  Calvinistical  divinity,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  Sec. 
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1793.  March  81.  Tk*  Maneketter  Herald, 
No.  1,  price  threepence  halfpenny,  printed  and 

Sublimed  by  Messis.  Faulkner  and  Birch,  in  the 
laiket-place.  This  newspaper  arlrocated  liberal 
principles,  and  became  the  object  of  persecution.* 
17^,  April  6.  At  the  assizes  held  at  Olou- 
cester,  the  printer  of  a  newspaper  was  fined  £50. 
for  advertinng  for- stolen  goods,  and  that  no  qua- 
tUnu  thoM  be  aiked,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Geo. 
III.  cap.  36. 

1702.  TheHittoriealEegitter;  or  Sdinlmtyh 
Monthly  Intelligencer,  conducted  by  James 
Tyder.  This  extmordinary  genius,  but  ill-fated 
indiTidual,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native 


*  A  poUticil  sodetr  bad  been  fbimed  In  Manchester, 
called  the  "  ConsUtational  aodetr,"  In  October,  I7go, 
professedly  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  and  other  liberal  measares.  The 
populace  then  strongly  attached  to  the  policy  of  ministers, 
entered  into  these  unhappy  fends;  and  in  the  eTening  of 
December  10,  ITtS,  tfaey  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Thos. 
'Walker,  a  respectable  merdiant,  who  bad  serred  tbe 
cttee  of  baronghreeTe  i  from  thence  the  mob  went  to  tbe 
premises  d  Fanlkner  and  Birch,  printers  of  the  Herald. 
For  some  time  they  contented  themselves  with  collecting 
In  a  menacing  manner,  in  front  of  the  prlnting-affioe,  in 
Bine  Boawxrart,  and  the  shop  in  the  market-place,  ez- 
rfjiminp  "God  sare  the  King,"  "Church  and  King,"  &c. 
and  at  length  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ;  the 
property  d  the  unftntunata  printers  was  destroyed,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  zeftige  In  a  foreign  country. — 
At  this  time  the  following  curious  handbill,  snironnded  by 
a  mourning  border,  was  distributed : 

VIOLENT  DISSOLUTION, 

Behig  Me  but  SM  of  Mom.  BmM  of  MmuA-ter,  a  near 

TtlaHim  to  Mom.  Argot  of  Lomion,  who  tMfint  ea  Soter- 

iag  Uul,  to  the  grtn  remit  of  the  JaaMn  Pamite$,  ic. 

but  particularly  to  the  BLACK  CAT. 

On  Saturday  the  33d  nit.  died  at  Manchester,  the  place 
of  his  nativl^,  Hons.  Herald,  a  near  relation  to  Mons. 
Argut,  lately  deceased.— It  la  imagined  by  some  that  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  and  enormous  battery 
committed  on  his  body  about  three  monOis  ago ;  but  that 
was  certainly  not  the  case,  as  it  is  well  known  he  was 
pofectly  recovered,  his  organe  of  vieton  having  been  the 
fffindpal  suffeiei'a  In  that  attack. — The  truth  is,  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  mr  mortal  woundt  he  had  received  from 
some  maeked  auauiiu,  and  which  were  discovered  in  his 
most  vital  parts,  by  Twelve  Physiciaiu  who  were  cou- 
vened  by  the  Coroner  to  hold  a  consultation  on  hi*  case, 
about  the  last  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  number  of  his  friends,  there 
were  very  few  attended  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  their  deceased  friend.— Amongst  the  few  artlflcen  who 
did  attend  tbe  funeral  obsequies,  a  Cooper,  a  Collier,  and 
two  famous  Walkert,  were  selected  to  bear  the  Pall. 

The  thing  most  extraordinary,  and  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  populace,  was  a  huge  black  Oib  Cat, 
whose  domestic  flddity  tras  so  great,  that  he  could  not  be 
driven  away  from  the  corpse,  but  wlU>  his  claws  dung  fast 
to  the  Pan  until  the  moment  prevlons  to  the  Interment. — 
His  drcnlar  back,  and  spiral  tall,  were  manifest  signs, 
during  the  whole  cereotony,  that  bad  he  power,  be  would 
exercise  complete  vengeance  on  tbe  enemies  of  bis  deftwct 


Mons.  Herald  was,  agreeable  to  his  dying  dedre,  in- 
terred under  the  Pulpit  of  his  own  Kirk,  that,  as  he  ez- 
preMed  himself,  bis  very  carcase  might  rekindle  in  tbe 
Orator  the  dying  sparks  of  Libertp,  Equality,  and  tbe 
Bights  of  Man. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  a  banister  in  Manchester,  of  very 
superior  talents  and  learning.  He  wrote  Letiere  on  the 
Slave  Trade.  Manchester:  iirinted  by  C.  Wheeler,  17S7, 
and  a  most  eloquent  and  indignant  Reply  to  Burke'e  invec- 
tiee  agttintt  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  ioth  April,  1793.  London ;  printed  for  J.  John- 
son; and  M.  Faulkner  and  Co.  Manchester,  1793.  Svo. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  to  America,  and  we  believe  is 
still  living.    Mr.  Joseph  Collier  was  a  suigeon. 

The  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  dominant  Church 
and  King  party,  in  Manchester,  appear  at  lenorth  in  The 
vhole  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  Thomas  Walker  and 
others,  for  Contpiraeg  to  overthrow  the  Oovemmeni.    Lan- 


country.  Having  espoused  the  cause  of  pailia. 
mentary  leform,  and  joined  the  society  entitled 
"  Friends  of  the  People,"  he  published  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  a  political  placard,  which,  in 
that  excited  time,  was  deemea  by  the  authorities 
to  be  of  a  seditious  tendency.  Learning  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  law  had  been  sent  in  quest 
of  him,  he  withdrew  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to 
America.  Having  been  cited  before  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  and  failed  to  appear,  he  wa* 
outlawed  by  that  tribunal,  Jan.  7,  1793.  In 
America,  Tytler  conducted  a  newspaper  at  Sa- 
lem, where  lie  died  of  a  severe  cola,  is  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1803.  His  family  never 
joined  him. 

1792.  March  10.  Tht  Looker  On,  was  pub- 
lished every  Saturday  and  Tuesday  until  the 
twentv-sixth  number.  For  this  elennt  and  in- 
structive work  we  are  indebted  to  William  Roberta, 
A.  M.  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 

1792.  Farrago  ;  consisting  of  essays,  moral, 
philosophical,  political,  and  historical,  which 
were  published  anonymonsly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  for  the  discharge  and  relief  of  person* 
imprisoned  for  small  debts. 
.  1792,  June  5.  Died,  David  Henry,  printer, 
who  for  more  than  half  a  century  took  an  active- 
part  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  He  waft 
bom  at  Fovron,  sixteen  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
Dec.  26,  1710  -,  "  of  a  family,"  to  use  his  own 
expressive  words,  in  a  letter  which  death  pre- 
vented his  finishing,  "  more  respected  for  tneir 
good  sense  and  superior  education  than  for 
their  riches ;  as  at  every  neighbouring  meeting 
of  the  gentlemen  they  were  among  the  foremost." 
His  father  was  at  great  pains  to  instruct  his 
children;  young  Henry  was  put  to  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  but  left  it,  and  went  to  London,  much 
to  his  father's  regret,  being  a  favourite  son,  and 
it  was  the  old  man's  wish  he  should  be  a  clerey- 
man.  "  I  left  both  country  and  fnends,"  he  adds, 
"  before  the  age  of  fourteen ;  and  may  be  truly 
said  never  to  have  seen  either  since,  if  hy  friends 
are  meant  assistants."  Mr.  Henry  was  literally 
the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  His  inclinations 
having  fixed  him  in  the  profession  of  a  printer, 
and  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  placing  him 
within  the  notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  an  uni- 
versal encourager  of  merit,  he  favoured  the 
young  printer  with  his  protection ;  and  in  1736 
Mr.  Henry  became  related  to  his  patron,  by  mar- 
rying his  sister.  Miss  Mary  Cave.  About  this 
period  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  and  William  Strahan, 
who,  like  himself,  were  both  at  that  time  jour- 
neymen printers.     Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr. 

caster,  Ind  April,  ITIK-  lUren  in  shott-hand,  by  Joaeph 
Onmey.  Printed  fbr  T.  Bodeo,  Manchester,  1794.  gvo. 
They  were  all  declared  "  not  guilty."  The  trial  was  edited 
by  Mr.  Walker,  who  shortly  afterwards  published  an  ex- 
cellent Review  of  some  of  the  Polilieat  Events  which  has* 
occurred  at  Manchester,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Trial,  ^c. 
London,  1794.    Svo. 

James  Cheetfaam,  a  letter-press  printer,  who  bad  been 
tried  with  Mr.  Walker,  emigrated  to  America,  and  com. 
menced  a  newspaper  at  New  York.  He  became  an  apos- 
tate, and  wrote  a  scunilons  libel,  which  he  called  a  Lif* 
of  Thonuis  Paine. 
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Heniy  commenced  bnsmeas  at  Reading,  where 
lie  established  a  provincial  newspaper,  for  the 
use  of  that  town,  and  of  Winchester,  where  he 
had  likewise  a  printing-office.  In  1754,  we  first 
find  his  name  used  in  the  Gendeman't  Magazine 
as  a  partner  at  St  John's  Oate,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  many  yeais  with  great  repu- 
tation ;  and  he  possessed  the  freehold  proper^  of 
the  gate  and  its  appurtenances  at  the  time  of  his 
deau,  which  happened  at  Lewisham,  in  his  82d 
year.  His  litenry  labours  would  reflect  much 
credit  on  his  memory  if  an  accurate  list  of  them 
could  be  obtained;  but  bis  modest  merit  ever 
disclaimed  the  just  praise  which  talents  and  in- 
dustry like  his  deserved.  One  of  the  principal 
amusements  of  his  life  was  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture, which  he  understood  £rom  practice  as  well 
as  theory.  During  his  residence  at  Reading, 
the  management  of  his  newspaper  occasioned 
him  many  long  journeys,  in  all  which  he 
treasured  up  great  stores  of  useful  information ; 
and  on  his  quitting  St  John's  Gate,  he  occmiied 
a  considerable  farm  at  Beckenham,  in  iCent 
The  result  of  these  observations  he  gave-to  the 

Sublic,  in  1772,  under  the  title  of  T%e  complete 
^ngfuk  Parmer  ;  or,  a  Praetieal  Sifttem  of  But. 
iotufay,  t»  infttcA  it  eompriied  a  gmeral  Fictr  of 
Ae  whole  Art  tf  HMtbandty;  but  from  this  he 
withheld  his  name,  as  he  did  also  from  An  Hit- 
torieal  AeeowU  ^  M  the  Voyage*  round  the 
World,  performed  by  Englith  Navigatort,  1774, 
in  four  volumes,  8vo.  of  which  die  fint  and 
second  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry ;  the  third 
and  fourth  by  another  hand;  to  which,  in  1775, 
Mr.  Henry  added  a  fiilh,  containing  captain 
Cook's  voyage  in  the  Resolution ;  and  in  1786, 
a  sixth,  containing  the  last  voyage  of  captain 
Cook;  introduced  by  an  admirable  summary  of 
all  the  voyages  tmdortaken  for  ditcovery  only,  in 
both  the  sonthem  aad  northern  hemispheres,  and 
in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  His  remains, 
attended  by  a  small  party  of  select  friends,  wero 
placed  in  the  vicar's  vault  under  the  chorch  of 
Lewisham.  Mr.  Henry,  after  having  been  almost 
nine  years  a  widower,  and  having  also  lost  one 
only  daughter,  married  secondly,  in  1762,  Mrs. 
Hephzibah  Newell ;  who  survived  him  till  Feb. 
2,  1808 ;  when  she  closed  a  long  life,  passed  in 
acts  of  beneficence,  at  the  age  of  S2.  She 
died  at  Charlton,  in  Kent,  and  was  buried  at 
Lewisluim.  Several  of  his  relations,  desirous  to 
try  their  fortune,  went  to  America,  where  they 
acquired  considerable  property.  Patrick  Henry,* 
esq.  son  of  John  Henry  (a  first  cousin  of  our 
printer)  was  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  after 
the  revolution,  and  noct  in  &me  there  to  general 
Washington.f 

1792,  JwM  7.  Died,  Mr.FnANCis  Noble,  who 
many  years  kept  an  extensive  circulating  lilsrary 
in  Holbom,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  daugh- 

*  Patrick  Henrrwu  bom  In  Virginia,  May  13, 17S8,mnd 
died  tliere  Jime  8, 1709. 

t  GeoiKC  Waahlngton,  commander  In  dilef  of  the  Ame- 
rioan  forces  during  the  atmgije  wKh  Great  Britain,  and 
president  of  the  United  American  States,  was  bom  In  the 
state  of  Virginia  Feb.  U,  l7Sl,and  died  at  Hoont  VcRion, 
In  Uu  same  state,  December  U,  1799. 


ter  obtaining  a  share  of  the  first  £SOflOO  prize 
that  ever  was  sold,  he  retired  from  business.  He 
died  at  Kentish  town,  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
was  brother  to  Mr.  Noble,  who  kept  also  a  circa- 
lating  library  in  St.  Martin's-court,  and  whose 
steaify  son  lived  many  years  with  Messrs.  Payne, 
at  the  Mews-gate. 

1792,  July  9.  John  Bell,  printer  of  the  Ons- 
ele,  found  gnilty  of  publishuig  a  libel  in  that 
paper  upon  the  loot  guards. 

1792,  July  9.  Lady  Elizabeth  Lahbekt, 
obtained  a  verdict  of  £4000  against  Mr.  Tat- 
TEBSALL,  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Pott,  tat  a 
libel. 

1792.  Oct.  9.  The  Country  Spectator.  An 
attempt,  by  no  means  unsuccessful,  to  render  the 
character  and  occurrences  of  a  provincial  town 
the  basis  of  a  periodical  paper.  It  issued  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Mozley  and  Co.,  of  Gains- 
borough, [now  of  Derby]  and  in  the  concluding 
essay.  May  21, 1793,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Middleton,  dedicated  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  GainsI>orongfa. 

1792,  Dee.  10.  Samson  Perrt,  printer  of 
the  Argut  newspaper,  found  guilty  in  the  conrt 
of  king's  I>ench  of  publishing  a  libel  upon  the 
house  of  commons,  m  stating  "that  ike  home  of 
eommont  v>ere  not  the  real  rtprtientativet  of  the 
people."  A  reward  of  £1 00  had  been  oSiered  for 
the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Perry. 

1792,  Dec.  12.  Died,  Thomas  Daqmall, 
bookseller  of  Aylesbury,  who  by  the  most  active 
industry,  and  the  fairest  dealing,  had  acquired 
considerable  proper^.  Such  was  the  opinion 
which  the  community  entertained  of  his  integrity, 
that  although  he  did  not  openly  profess  iiie 
business,  nor  take  the  name,  he  was  in  fiact  banker 
to  the  trading  part  of  that  populous  and  respect- 
able town,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  in  general. 
On  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  being  market-day, 
he  had  attended  in  his  shop  a8usual,and  appeared 
in  good  health  and  spirits;  but,  after  tea  m  the 
evening,  complainecTof  a  giddiness  in  his  head, 
which  soon  tcaminated  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy;  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  mMical  skill, 
he  died  on  the  fourth  day,  after  having  been  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  from  the  moment  he  was 
attacked. 

1792,  Dec.  22.  A  meeting  at  Freemason's 
tavern  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Presa,"  Gerard  Noel  Edwards, 
esq.  M.  P.  in  the  chair.* 

1792.  Died,  Alexander  Anods,  a  bookselles 
at  Aberdeen,  who  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  the  "  Leigh  and  Southeby,  and  the  King  and 
Lochee,"  of  Uiat  part  of  the  world,  and  sold  a 
great  many  libraries  by  auction.  He  was  a  man 


*  Lelterto  Jl.  B.  SherUaa,  aq.,  tl.P.,  onklMtale  fr». 
eeeHngt  at  a  JVetnier  o/  the  Society  for  Ike  Fretiem.  «/ 
Me  Prea.    Svo.    1791. 

OAMnwMmi  m  tht  Proeeedbigt  of  Me  FrUnii  tf  Me 
Liiertf  of  tht  Pnu.  By  sir  Thomas  Bemard,  bart,  bar- 
lister  at  law,  LL.D.,  and  chancellor  of  the  dloeeae  oT 
Durham.    Svo.    1793. 

Apologf  for  tike  Frteiom  of  Me  Prait,  ami  Ar  Otmerat 
lAerfir,  wUh  romarkt  <m  Muop  Bortlaft  Sermon,  frtmek- 
id,  Jaa.  la,  Vfti.    Svo.    By  the  rev.  Robot  Hall,  l(.A. 
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of  gimt  pleasKtIry  and  ready  wit ;  and  many  of 
his  ioa  moU  are  well  reoollected  in  Aberdeen. 

1793.  7%e  Edinburgh  Herald,  conducted  by 
James  Sibbald,  but  did  not  continue  long  in 
existence.  In  1783,  Mr.  Sibbald  established  a 
monthhr  litenry  miscellany,  under  the  name  of 
die  BdMargk  Mtigaziae.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  riTal  to  the  anoient  Scott  Magazine 
met  with  decided  success.  Mr.  Sibbald  was 
himself  the  editor  and  chief  contributor. 

1792.  Mr,  Camfb£I.i,  obtained  a  patent  for 
bleaching  of  rags  for  the  making  of  paper. 

1793.  The  Carlton  Houie  Magarine,  vol.  1. 
1793,  Dec.  13.  The  AstociaUrr. 

1792.  Peter  Porcupine,  published  by  Williaim 
Gobbett,  bookseller,  Philadelphia. 

1793,  Jan.  The  BrMsk  Gritic,  No.  I.  This 
pnbMoatioa  was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Riving- 
too,  booksellers,  in  partnership  with  the  rev. 
WQliam  Beloe  and  the  rev.  Robert  Nares,  arch- 
deacon of  Stafford.  The  editorship  was  entrusted 
to  the  jti^uent,  sagacity,  learning,  and  acute- 
ness  of  iu.  Nares,  in  all  and  each  of  which 
qualities  that  gentleman  proved  himself  eminently 
excelleBt.  Mr.  Beloe,  m  conjimction  with  Mr. 
Nares,  conducted  this  work  to  the  end  of  the  forty- 
second  volume,  and  then  resigned  it  to  others. 

1798.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  autho- 
rizing compensations  to  the  clerks  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  for  the  loss  sustained  by  them  "  in 
consequence  of  the  methods  in  which  newspapers 
were  dispersed  into  the  country,"  and  the  sending 
and  receiving  of  newspapers  by  members  of  par- 
liament was  limited  to  ^e  period  of  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  and  forty  days  before  and  after 
the  session. 

1793.  R.  RouLSTONB  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  Knoxville,  the  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  in  North  America,  at  which 
time  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  news- 
paper, entitled  the  Knoxville  Gazette. 

1793.  Isaiah  Thomas  of  Boston,  and  subse- 
quently of  Worcester,  set  up  a  press  at  Walpole, 
in  Cheshire  county,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Amenca,  and  published  a  newspaper 
entitled  the  Farmer'i  Mu$eum.  In  the  foUowtng 
year  Mr.  Thomas  established  a  press  at  Brook- 
lield,  in  Worcester  county  in  Massachusetts. 

1793.  A  printing  establishment  was  founded 
at  Scutari,  in  Natolia,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  sultan  Selim  III.  It  was 
closed  at  the  revolution  of  1807-8,  in  which  the 
unfortunate  monarch  lost  his  throne  and  his  life. 
Only  a  few  years  previously  to  this  catastrophe 
be  had  erected  a  paper-manufactory  also  at  Scu- 
tari, which  in  all  probability  shared  the  same 
fate.   Selim  III.  was  assassinated  July  28, 1808. 

1793,  Jan.  4.  —  Carter,  a  bill  poster,  was 
sentenced  at  the  sessions  house,  Clerkenwell- 
green,  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  find 
sureties  fer  his  g^ood  behaviour  for  one  year,  him- 
self in  £100,  and  two  others  in  £50  each  for 
posting  up  an  Addreis  from  the  London  corre- 
sponding Society  m  Cfreat  Britain,  united  for 
the  purpoie  of  obtaining  a  Reformation  in  Par- 
liament. 


1793.  Mr.  Albxami»ii  Stebtens  published 
his  edition  of  iSAaft^irarv,  15  vols.  8vo.*  In  pre- 
paring this  edition,  it  is  said,  "he  gave  an 
instance  of  editorial  activity  and  perseverance 
which  is  without  example.  To  this  work  he 
devoted  solely,  and  exclusively  of  all  other 
attentions,  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and 
daring  that  time,  he  left  his  house  every  morn- 
ing at  one  o'clock  with  the  Hampstead  patrole, 
and  proceeding  without  any  consideration  of  the 
weather,  or  the  season,  called  up  the  compositor, 
and  woke  all  his  devils. 

Him  late  from  Hampstead  jomnejine  to  bis  book 
Aorom  oft  for  Cepbalns  mlitaok : 
What  time  be  bmahed  tbe  dewi  witb  basty  pace. 
To  meet  tlia  printer's  deVlet  fitce  to  feoe. 

"  At  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Reed,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  admit  himself,  with  a  sheet  of  the 
letter-press  ready  for  correction,  and  a  room  pre- 
pared to  receive  hij/i,  there  was  every  book  he 
might  wish  to  consult.  This  nocturnal  toil 
greatly  accelerated  the  printing  of  the  work,  as, 
while  the  printer  slept  the  editor  was  awake,  and 
thus,  in  less  than  twenty  months,  he  completed 
his  edition."  "  Though  Mr.  Steevens,"  says  an 
eulogist,  "is  known  rather  as  a  commentator 
than  as  an  original  writer,  yet  when  the  works 
he  illustrated,  tbe  learning,  sagacity,  taste,  and 
general  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  the 
task,  and  the  success  which  crowned  his  labours, 
are  considered,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to 
refuse  him  a  place  among  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  age."    He  di^  Jan.  22, 1800,  aged  64. 

1793,  Feb.  16.  William  Holland,  book- 
seller, sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  one  year,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  dCKX),  and  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour,  himself  in  jG200,  and  two  others 
in  £100  each,  for  selling  a  copy  of  Faine's  Let- 
ter to  the  Addresser*. 

1793,  Feb.  20.  Died,  Samuel  Hooper,  book- 
seller, and  the  well-known  publisher  of  captain 
Grose's  works.  He  kept  a  shop  for  some  time 
in  the  Strand,  afterwards  in  Luagate-strcct,  and 
finally  in  High  Holbom. 

1793,  March  9.  Died,  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, a  printer  of  consideiable  eminence  in  the 
city  of  London.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession 
of  a  printer  at  Edinburgh,  but  quitted  that 
city  in  the  year  1736,  after  the  riots  occasioned 
there  by  the  popular  vengeance  against  captain 
Porteous  ;t  in  which  he  was  in  some  degree  impli- 
cated, by  having  been  present  at  the  illegal 
execution  of  that  unfortunate  culprit.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  obtained  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Straban's  office.  But  this  was  not 
a  field  wide  enough  for  his  talents,  or  his  am- 
bition ;  and  he  very  soon  commenced  business  on 
his  own/account,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
success  for  many  years.  Amongst  other  fortunate 
connexions,  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smollett 


*  Of  Johnson  and  Steerea'a  fbmth  edit.  15  vols.  Svo. 
17II3>  large  paper,  on  wbich  paper  onlr  twenty^llve  were 
pirlnted,  one  sold  at  Reed'a  for  jta ;  and  a  cxqiy  at  Mr. 
Strettd't,  in  iSM,  for  jtio  u.  Ritaon,  isos,  ^i«  los. 
Bindley,  ^11. 

t  Ciqitain  FDrteans  was  murdered  Sept.  7,  i736. 
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was  not  the  least,  whose  HUtory  of  England 
alone,  proved  a  little  fortune  to  the  printer, 
hooLselkr,  author,  and  stationer.  The  sj^tem  of 
publishing  Biblet,  Travels,  &c.  was  curried  on 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  his  friends  in  the  Row, 
to  an  extent  of  profit  till  then  unknown.  In 
1756,  vfiiik  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Smollett,*  and 
other  literary  friends,  he  commenced  the  Critical 
Review ;  which  he  carried  on  with  considerable 
success  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  also  a  partner  with  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Ox- 
ford, in  the  university  press ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  relieved  himself  from  die  more  immediate 
labour  of  personal  attendance  in  his  printing- 
office,  by  puivhanng  a  villa  at  Ash,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  neigh&urhood  of  Famham.  He 
had  also  a  town  residence  in  Bedford-row,  where 
he  died,  in  his  74th  year.f  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a 
man  whose  social  qualities,  well-informed  mind, 
and  communicative  disposition  had  endeared 
him  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  and  rendered 
his  death  a  subject  of  unfeigned  regret  He  was 
a  valuable  contributor  to  the  literary  interests  of 
his  time.  He  left  one  daughter4:  and  one  son. 
Abchibald  Hamilton,  who  was  also  a  printer, 
and  had  an  office  near  St.  John's-gate,  Clerken- 
well,  where  among  other  works,  he  began  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  which  had  a  pro- 
digious sale.  He  had  also  a  printing-office 
between  Highgate  and  Finchley,  and  afterwards 
at  Golder's-g^cen,  Hendon,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
6,  1792,  leaving  two  sons,  Archibalu  and 
Samuel,  both  printers,  a  third  son  in  the  army, 
and  several  daughters. 

1793,  May%.  Mr.  Sthonds,  bookseller,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  dClOO  for  having  pub- 
lished the  Jockey  Club,  and  to  be  imprisoned  one 
year  in  Newgate,  from  the  expiration  of  his 
former  sentence  of  two  years  for  the  publication 
of  the  Rights  of  Man;  and  for  publishing 
Paine's  Addren,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  further 
imprisoned  one  year,  and  to  pay  another  fine  of 
j£lOO.    After  which  he  was  to  find  security  for 


*  ToUa*  Snudlett  was  botn  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 
In  Scotland,  In  I7M,  and  died  at  Leghorn,  Oct.  SI,  1771. 

t  Ur.  Farqohar  coiTeetor  of  the  press  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
prioting-aacs,  was  the  father  of  Hra.  Mary  Anne  Ciarlie, 
whose  connexion  with  the  duke  of  Yorli,  trom  1809  to 
I8«S,  is  ootoilous,  from  the  paniamentaiy  investigation, 
in  1809,  wtiich  led  to  the  temporary  retirement  of  Ills  royal 
higlmess  ftom  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  After 
this  investigation  Mrs.  CUrlie  announced  her  intention  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  narrative  of  circumstances  relating 
to  that  connexion,  which  was  actually  printed,  bat  sup- 
pressed by  the  author,  on  consideration  of  her  receiving 
^10,000  in  ready  money,  and  an  annuity  of  jttSoo.  The 
whole  edition  of  in,ooo  copies  was  accordingly  com- 
mitted to  tile  flames,  with  the  exception  of  one  copy, 
wliich  was  deposited  in  Drummond's  banking  house.  She 
was  the  autlior  of  the  Rieal  Prince,  or  a  faithful  nar- 
raHve  of  facia  relatiee  to  the  acguainiance  of  the  author 
with  CoL  Wardle,  Major  Dodd,  Ifc.  S  vols,  royal  19mo. 
1810.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  FittgenM,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Irlth  Stehefuer,  jrc.    8vo.  181S. 

t  Mrs.  Saiah  Hamilton  died,  at  her  house  at  Fulham. 
Match  M,  18ia.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  well-informed  and 
cultivated  mind ;  and  had  associated  much  with  Johnson, 
Smollett,  Goldsmith,  OaiTick,  and  many  other*  of  the 
Uteratl  of  the  last  age,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to 
meet  at  her  ikther's  hospitaUe  table.  Like  him,  too,  she 
was  w«U  aninalntad  with,  and  to  the  last  retained  a  cor- 
rect remembrance  of  the  literary  iilatory  of  an  exteuslve 
period. 


five  years  for  his  good  behaviour,  himtelf  in  £&00 
and  two  others  in  £260  each. 

1793,  May  8.  Mr.  Ridoewav,  bookseller, 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  New- 
gate, at  the  expiration  of  tnat  time  to  be  im- 
prisoned one  year  more,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£100,  and  then  another  year's  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  five  years,  himself  in  £50O, 
and  two  others  in  £260  each,  forpublishing  three 
libels,  namely,  the  Jockey  Club,  Paine's  Ad- 
dreu,  and  the  Rights  of  Man.* 

1793,  May.  William  Fbend,  M.  A.  who 
had  passed  through  his  academic  education  at 
Cambridge  with  considerable  distinction,  and 
become  tutor  and  fellow  of  Jesus'  college,  was 
expelled  the  university  upon  this  day  for  pub- 
lishing a  pamphlet,  entitled  Peace  and  l/niott 
recommended  to  the  associated  bodies  of  Repub- 
licans, and  Anti-republicans,  8vo.  Against  this 
sentence  Mr.  Frend  appealed  to  the  court  of 
delegates,  by  whom,  however,  it  was  confirmed. 


•  The  reason  why  so  many  printers  and  booksellcim 
wen  prceecntsd  at  this  time,  was  through  the  medium  of 
a  roj^  proclamation  against  seditious  writings,  wfaidi 
had  been  laid  before  the  house  of  commons  for  tbeir  op- 
probation,  on  May  ss,  1792-  This  motion  was  wanoly 
opposed  by  Charles  Grey,  (now  earl  Grey,)  and  the  proda- 
mation  itaw  condemned  in  severe  terms,  as  an  inadnons 
and  pemidous  measure.  Orey  declared  "  that  he  searcdy 
knew  how  to  express  himself  upon  it ;  because  he  hardlr 
could  distinguish  whether  the  sentiments  wliich  gave  luzta 
to  it  were  more  impotent  or  malicious.  He  mentioned  the 
association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  complained 
that  the  minister,  apprehensive  of  its  elTects,  had  con- 
certed this  measure,  with  an  insiduous  view  of  separating 
those  who  had  been  long  connected. — No  man  waa  ever 
more  ddighted  with  those  practices  than  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman— he,  whose  whole  political  life  was  a  con- 
stant tissue  of  inconsistency,  of  assertion  and  retractation 
—he,  who  never  proposed  a  measure  without  intending  to 
delude  his  hearers ;  who  promised  every  tiling  and  per- 
formed nothing ;  who  never  kept  his  word  with  the  pub- 
lic ;  who  studied  all  the  parts  of  captivating  popniuity, 
witiiout  ever  intending  to  deserve  it  j  and  who,  f;om  the 
first  step  of  his  political  life,  was  a  complete  public  apos- 
tate. He  remarked,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  this  procla- 
mation, "  that  the  king's  offlcen,  his  commissioners  of  the 
peace,  and  liis  magistrates,  were  to  make  diligent  inquiry 
In  order  to  discover  the  authors  and  publishers  of  wicked 
and  seditions  writings.  In  other  words,  a  system  of  es- 
pionage was  to  take  place  by  order  of  the  crown.  The 
very  idea  was  surprising  as  well  as  odious,  tliat  a  procla- 
mation should  issue  tr^  the  sovereign  of  a  firee  people, 
commanding  such  a  system  to  be  supported  by  spla  and 
informers."  From  the  accession  of  George  111.  in  the 
year  1760  to  the  year  1800,  the  number  of  informations 
against  printers  and  booksellers  is  incredible.  The  like 
number  of  informations  against  the  press,  in  the  same 
period,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

The  rights  of  Juries  had  lone  been  in  an  indefinite  and 
Indeterminate  state,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Ubelsi  and 
disputes  diagraceful  in  themselves,  and  iqjuiions  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  had  frequently  arisen  between 
the  court  and  the  jury,  between  the  judges  and  the  coun- 
sel. Fox,  ever  active  in  the  defence  of  popular  rig^ta, 
moved  for  a  bill  to  ascertain  the  authority  of  juries  in  the 
matter  of  libel.  With  respect  to  the  pretended  distinction 
between  law  and  fact.  Fox  observed,  that  when  a  man 
was  accused  of  murder,  a  crime  consisting  of  law  and 
fact,  the  jury  every  day  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  :  and 
tills  was  also  the  case  in  felony  and  every  other  criminal 
indictment.  Libels  were  the  only  exception,  the  singlu 
anomaly.  He  contended,  that  If  the  Jury  had  no  Juiia- 
diction  over  libels,  the  counsel  who  addressed  them  on 
either  side,  as  to  the  oimlnality  of  the  publication,  were 
guilty  of  a  gross  and  insolent  sarcasm.  Fox  put  this  mat- 
ter in  a  strong  point  of  view,  by  adverting  to  the  law  ot 
treason.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  writing 
might  be  an  overt  act  of  treason.  In  tliis  case,  if  Uie 
court  of  king's  beach  were  to  say  to  the  jury,  "  consider 
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1793, /ww  1.  TkaPntonRemeicmdComt^ 
^dterturr,  printed  by  Thomns  Walker,  with  this  ' 
motto  on  the  title-page.    "A  fiuthful  historian  is  | 
of  no  country,  ana  the  conductor  of  an  impar- 
tial newsMiper  of  no  party." 

1793,  Time  5.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  book- 
seller, was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  publish- 1 
ing  Paine's  Right*  of  Man.    The  jury  found  , 
him  "gtdltg  of  publishing,  without  a  crtmtnjal 
iiUeiU.    Verdict  recorded,  and  admitted  to  bail.  ' 

1793,  July  19.  Alexandek  White,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  five  months,  on  ' 
a  charge  of  writing  and  uttering  a  libel,  took  his  I 
trial  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  Newcastle-upon-  I 
Tyne.    It  appeared  that  Mr.  White  had  written 
a  paper,  which  he  had  reluctantly  lent  to  Mr. 
Ridley,  a  friend,  to  be  returned  in  the  morning. 
While  Mr.  Ridley  was  reading  the  paper,  it  was 
snatched  from  him  by  Puncheon,  one  of  the 
town  seijeants.    The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict, 
tfot  guuty  of  publithing.    The  recorder  objected 
to  this,  and  me  jury  immediately  returned  a 


onlr  wbether  the  erlminal  pabUahed  the  paper— do  not 
oonalder  the  nature  o(  it — do  not  comider  whether  it  cor. 
respond  to  the  definition  of  treaaon  or  not** — ^wonid 
EngUslunen  endure  that  death  ahonld  be  inflicted  without 
a  Jury  haTing  had  an  opportunity  of  delirerlng  their  len- 
timents  whether  the  indlridnal  wai  or  wan  not  fruilty  of 
tbe  crime  with  wliich  he  waa  charged  I  HaTingr  ahown 
ttiat  tlie  law  of  libela  waa  contrary  to  the  orlg:inal  princiidea 
of  law,  Fox  aald,  that  if  the  committee  were  clear  aa  to 
Uiia  pidnt,  their  wiaest  and  moat  proper  measure  vonld  lie 
to  enact  a  dedaratory  law  reapecting  it  i  but  if  they  were 
of  oi^ion  that  high  anthoritiea  on  the  other  aide  made  the 
law  donbtAi],  tbey  might  aettle  the  law  for  the  ftitnre 
wtthoat  any  reference  to  what  it  bad  been  in  time*  paat. 
ntt  BitTeed  with  the  principle*  atated  by  Fox,  but  Inatead 
of  •  oommlttee  of  Justice,  recommended  the  bringing  in  a 
bill  "  to  rcmore  all  doubts  respecting  the  rights  and  fnnc- 
tkns  of  Joiies  In  oiminal  cases,*'  Tlie  bill  was  accordingly 
introduced,  and  passed  the  coomions,  but  on  its  transmis- 
■lon  to  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  opposed  on  the  second 
leading  by  the  lord  chancellor,  on  pretence  of  its  being 
too  late  in  the  session  to  discuss  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance. Hie  principle  of  the  bUl  wis  ably  defended  by 
the  law  lords,  Camden  and  Looiiiborongh,  with  wliom 
lord  OreuTille  coneoired;  but  the  bill  was  Anally  post- 
poned for  that  session  g  and  In  thefoUowing  one  it  was  trl- 
omphantly  eanrted  tluroagh  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  passed  into  a  law,  Dotwtthstaadlng  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  law  lords  Thnrlow,  Kenyon,  and  Bathurst, 
who  Joined  in  a  protest  against  the  bill,  which  will  remain 
a  perpetual  monument  of  the  triumph  of  equity  and  com- 
mon aenae  ovkr  prxifeaatonal  enbtU^.  In  Its  present  ano- 
malous state,  the  law  of  lll>el  is  yet  indeilnable  and  in- 
dettnita,  and  remains  a  l>lot  upon  the  freedom  of  thepress, 
and  against  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  printer. 

Sir  John  Scott  was  an  attorney-general  of  exemplary 
i  ndnstry,  of  most  pious  veneration  for  the  law  of  libel,  and 
dnrinK  bis  oflldal  career,  he  sate  like  an  incubus  on  Uie 
rising  liberties  of  his  country.  Perseeutirau  were  the 
Elysinm  of  Scott;  he  revdled  in  them  with  extacy,  and 
prided  liimaelf  on  Oie  number  he  had  institnted  j  and  tlie 
moat  deapotic  autocrat  could  not  have  dealred  a  atate  aer- 
vant  of  a  more  commendable  submission  to  the  "  Divine 
Right,"  or  more  ready  to  evince  it.  During  a  debate  In 
I79i,  he  said  "The  house  should  remember  that  there  had 
been  more  prosecutions  for  libel  within  the  last  two  yean 
than  there  had  been  for  twenty  years  before."  Bad  tt  not 
been  for  the  adndraUe  flrmncss  of  Juries,  and  the  gigan- 
tic exertions  of  Brskine— bad  Uie  remorseless  tyranny  of 
the  minister,  the  leanings  of  a  partial  Judge,  and  the  in- 
dcfetigable  labours  of  a  most  wtlUng  attorney-general 
been  suflined  topravail— aUtbcse  who  would  notcrouch  in 
the  dost  beneath  the  feet  of  the  minister,  would  have  lieen 
convinced  of  their  errora  by  the  logic  of  the  executioner. 
—The  crime  of  conetmctive  treaaon  would  have  been  Ok 
aignal  of  a  acaflbld  maasscre  of  all  H'i">i'»c  men  In  Great 
Britain.  Had  Home  Tooke  and  Hardy  been  aacriflced  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Pitt,  the  head  of  Godwin  would 
have  been  rolled  upon  the  acaHbld. 


verdict  of  not  guUty.    Mr.  White  conducted  his 
own  case  with  considerable  ability. 

1793.  The  Cambridge  Intettigeneer.  Thisnaper 
was  established  by  Benjamin  Flower,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  provincial  newspapers  that 
denounced  the  war  against  republican  France,  as 
"  wicked  and  absurd."  Mr.  Flower  was  a  man  of 
deep  religious  feeling ;  and  the  very  excess  of  bia 
sincerity  made  him  the  more  strenuous  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  This  formed 
a  peculiar  feature  in  his  paper  ;  and  considering 
the  period  at  which  it  appeared — with  no  friends 
in  the  field,  but  hosts  of  opponents  on  all  sides — 
it  was  an  undertaking  that  required  the  noblest 
courage  to  originate,  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr 
to  sustain.  It  met  with  extraordiilhry  success, 
was  read  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  roused 
the  dormant  faculties  of  numbers  to  tlie  dawning 
beams  of  public  liberty,  and  increasing  know- 
ledge. The  freedom  of  his  remarks,  however, 
subjected  him  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment. 
In  1797,  a  paragraph  in  his  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  political  subserviency,  gave  such  offence  to 
the  house  of  lords,  that  be  was  imprisoned. 
"  The  argument,  upon  his  case,  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  forms 
part  of  the  constitutional  history  of  England ;" 
and,  *'  the  lords  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had 
stretched  their  privileges  against  the  people  to 
the  utmost :"  so  before  the  end  of  the  session  he 
was  liberated.  The  tide  was  too  strong  against 
him — his  paper  declined  and  was  discontinued. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Harlow,  in  Essex, 
where  he  carried  on  the  printing  business,  and 
established  a  monthly  magazine,  upon  the  same 
principles,  called  the  Political  Regitter,  but  it 
nad  only  a  limited  success.  The  powerful  writ- 
ing of  Mr.  Flower,  in  his  advocacy  of  Ihe  liberty 
of  conscience,  in  reference  to  the  publication  of 
some  works  of  Paine,  and  others  oi  free  theolo- 
gical discussion,  piodnced  a  remarkable  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Eiskine  who 
had  just  obtained  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  a 
printer  named  Williams.  Having  applied  to  the 
prosecutors — ^tbe  managers  of  the  society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice — ^to  stay  their  proceedings, 
and  they  having  refused,  Erskine  indignantly 
threw  up  his  brief,  and  left  them  to  employ  some 
less  scrupulous  agent,  to  call  for  judgment  on 
the  offender  against  a  religion  which  was  not 
more  fouUv  misrepresented  in  hit  publication 
than  in  thnr  proeeedingt. 

1793.  ITu  Holy  BilU,yi\th  cuts,  beautifully 
printed.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Heptinsall,  the 
publisher.    It  is  a  very  full  size  royal  4to. 

*  n«iVeeeediiifs^MeHo«sei/£anlsi«  the  Can^ 
Ba^min  TUtwtr,  printer  of  Ike  CMnbridge  lateUigenoer, 
for  a  emppoeed  UM  en  Me  BUtop  of  Uemlaf,  mUkpr^. 
tor$  Bemarkt  tf  Mr,  Flotoer ;  to  mteh  ore  oiied  theArgu. 
memle  ht  Me  Comt  of  Kittf  Bow*,  en  a  Jfoften  for  tm 
Haioae  Corptu,  oad  a  Pomeript,  eontabmtg  Semarkt  «« 
Ihe  Judgment  of  that  Court,  by  Bemy  Cl^erd.  Publiahed 
by  Crosby  and  Idtterman. 

*  Amongst  the  many  pcraons  wlio  were  convicted  of 
pretended  treason,  in  merely  seeking  a  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  and  which  lias  sinoe  come  to 
pass,  were  Thomas  Malr,  a  banister,  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Fyaho  Palmer,  a  Unitarian  minister,  at  Dundee,  were  sen. 
teoced  to  transportation,  in  August,  1703. 
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1793,  Aug.  5.  Richabd  PsiRTand  William 
Belcher,*  booksellers,  at  BirminghaiD,  were 
tried  and  convicted  at  the  Warwick  assizes,  of 
selling  the  Addrea  to  the  AMrenen.  Mr.  Bel- 
cher was  also  indicted  for  selling  the  second 
part  of  the  Bxgh.tt  of  Mom  and  the  Jockey  Club. 
They  were  sentenced  each  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment; lo  find  sureties  for  their  good  be- 
^viour  for  two  years,  themselves  in  jClOO  each, 
and  two  sureties  in  jG50  each. 

1793,  Aug.  10.  Daniel  Holt,  printer  of  the 
Newark  Herald,  was  tried  at  the  assizes  held  at 
Nottingham,  and  found  guilty  of  selling  Paine's 
Addreu  to  the  Addresten  ;  and  of  publishing  an 
Addreu  to  the  tradetmen,  meclumict,  and  other 
inkabUants  of  the  tovm  of  Newark,  on  the  rubject 
of  parliamentary  reform.  For  the  first  offence 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £50,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  "for  the  space  of  two  years : 
for  the  second  offence,  to  pay  a  further  sum  of 
j650,  and  a  further  imprisonment  of  two  years  in 
the  same  jtul,  and  afterwards  to  find  security  for 
his  good  behaviour,  himself  in  jG200,  and  two 
others  in  £160.  Mr.  Holt  published,  A  Vindica- 
tio»  of  the  eondtict  and  prineij^*  of  the  printer 


*  Mr.  Bdcher  was  the  aattwr  of  An  AtUketitic  Aammt 
of  tlu  BioU  to  Birmimghnn,  <m  the  UM,  16(*,  Itth,  and 

Hie  nation  was  dtsgiuced  by  a  wanton  ana  nnprovoked 
•eriea  of  tomulta  and  ontragea,  wbich,  fur  tbe  spaca  of 
fonr  days,  spread  terror  and  alarm  through  the  populous 
town  of  Birmingham  and  the  adjacent  counties.  In  most 
of  the  larger  towns  of  Great  Britain,  assodationa  were 
formed  for  the  celebration  of  the  French  rerolation  on  the 
l4th  July ;  but  the  opposite  party  were  not  indUTeient 
spectators  of  these  proceedings  -.  the  most  scandalous  and 
(„«.mm«f«ry  inilp^t*""*  »"»•  Conveyed  in  newspapers 
■Dd  pamphlets,  stigmatiziDg  the  friends  of  freedom  as  de- 
termined republicans,  and  representing  the  act  of  J<Hntiig 
In  a  convivial  meeting  on  the  odions  I4tb  July,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  Brltlsb  oonstitntlon  In  chnreh  and 
state.  A  few  days  prevloos  to  the  meeting  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  French  revolution  at  Birmingham,  six  copies 
o^tbo  most  Inflammatory  and  seditions  hand  bill,  propos- 
iifg  the  Fiendi  revolution  as  a  model  to  the  English,  and 
exciting  them  to  rebellion,  were  left  In  a  public  house  by 
some  person  unknown.  As  tlie  contents  of  this  band  bill 
fbnnd  a  quick  and  general  circulatftn,  they  occasioned  a 
ferment  m  the  town.  The  magistrates  offered  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  gnlneas  for  discovering  the  author,  printer, 
or  pntdisher  of  the  obnoxioos  paver;  and  the  IHends  of 
the  meeting  Intended  for  the  fourteenth,  published  at  the 
same  time  an  advertisement  explicitly  denying  the  senti- 
ments and  docMnes  of  the  seditions  hand  bill,  and  dis- 
avowing all  connection  with  its  author  or  publisher.  The 
views  and  Intsntions  of  the  meeting  havin;;,  however, 
been  grwslylmisreprcsented,  and  the  gentlemen  concerned 
sospcctlng  the  sedittoDS  hand  bill  to  be  an  artifice  pro. 
iected  by  their  adversaries,  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
relinqnish  the  scheme ;  and  accordingly  notice  was  given 
to  that  effect :  but,  at  the  presdng  Instance  of  several  per- 
sons dtasatisfled  with  this  determination,  the  intention 
was  revived,  and  the  company  met  at  the  appointed  time 
to  the  number  of  between  eighty  and  ninety.  The  house 
was  sumiunded  by  a  tumaltoons  crowd,  who  testified  their 
disapprobation  by  hisses  and  groans,  and  by  the  shoat  of 
Ciurch  and  King,  which  became  the  watch- word  on  this 
occnsion.  The  mob  immediately  after  set  on  Are  and 
destroyed  two  meetiog-houses  of  the  dissenters,  and  bom 
thence  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley,  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  which,  vrlth  his  library  and  valuable  phllo- 
sophieal  apparatus,  manuscripts  and  papers,  the  mob  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  and  in  like  manner  they  oontinned  for 
three  ensuing  days  to  burn  the  houses  and  valuable  efliecta 
of  Messrs.  Ryland.RusseU.Hutton,  and  others  who  reaided 
near  Birmingham.  Of  these  infhtuatod  rioters  seventeen 
were  tiled  and  five  were  found  gollty ;  one  of  whom  was 
reprieved,  and  fool  exeented :  thus  terminated  a  scene  that 
dishonoured  the  national  blatoty.  The  amount  of  damages 
awarded  by  the  Jury  at  the  Worcester  assizes,  was,  for  the 
Birmingham  BUfl<ems,  ^i.so-t,  and  at  Warwick  ^I5,8M. 


of  the  Newark  Herald  :  an  appeal  to  the  jtulict 
of  the  people  of  England,  on  the  remit  ef  tmo 
recent  and  extraordinary  proeecHtiom  for  HM. 
By  Daniel  Holt,  printer  of  the  Newmrk  Herald, 
8vo.  3t.  6d.  Symonds,  London.  Mr.  Holt's  ad- 
dress to  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Newad^  breathes 
the  genuine  spirit  of  political  mutoidom. — 
"  Pursued  as  I  nave  been,"  sa^  Mr.  Holt,  in  his 
prefatory  address,  "  by  the  mrious,  unceasing, 
and  vindictive  malice  of  a  numerous  herd  of 
astociated  political  assassins,  and  doomed  to  as 
almost  unexampled  imprisonment,  by  the  unre- 
lenting hand  of  legal  severity,  I  throw  myself  on 
the  humanity,  benevolence,  and  candour  of  the 
British  nation,  as  the  last  and  onlv  tribunal  to 
which  I  can  appeal,  and  from  whicn  I  fiillj  ex- 
pect impartiality,  justice,  andprotection."  He 
thus  concludes,  page  93.  "  The  pertectUum  I 
have  already  had  the  honour  to  experience,  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  my  pride  and  exultation,  as 
they  have  been  occasioned  by  an  attachment  to 
that  best  of  all  causes,  the  cause  of  all  mankind 
— THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM."  Mr.  Ersldne  was 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  addressed  the  jury 
with  great  zeal  and  ingenuity.  Lord  Kenjon 
also  spoke  with  becoming  liberalitv  on  the  subject 
of  anti-ministerial  parties,  which  ne  by  no  means 
wished  to  extinguish  ;  because,  said  he,  "  they 
keep  ministers  on  their  guard,  in  their  conduct :" 
adding,  "  A  great  political  character,  who  held  a 
high  situation  in  this  country,  but  is  now  dead, 
used  to  say,  that  ministers  were  the  better  for 
being  now  and  then  a  little  pefper'd  aid  idled." 
In  Mr.  Holt's  appendix,  there  are  copies  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  famous  Letter  to  Ceimd 
Shmrman,  and  of  his  memorable  bill  for  a  pa- 
liatnentary  reform;  also  an  abstract  from  the 
New  Annual  Reguter  for  1782,  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
speech  on  the  same  side  of  that  most  important 
question  ;  with  some  other  pertinent  extracts;  all 
contributing  to  render  Mr.  Holt's  book  an  enter- 
taining miscellany.  Mr.  Holt  died  Jan.  29, 1797, 
of  consumption,  brought  on  by  his  lon^  confine- 
ment in  Newgate,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  church  yard  of 
Newark.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and 
of  the  strictest  integrity  and  benevolence. 

1793.  Sept.  9.  The  Indian  Obterter.  A 
periodical  paper  projected  and  conducted  by 
Hugh  Boyd,*  esq.,  and  published  weekly  at 
Madras,  in  a  newspaper,  entitled  the  Hircamh. 
It  terminated  with  the  fifty-third  number,  on 
Sept.  9,  1794.  The  Indian  Obierver  was  reprint- 
ed in  London,  by  subscription,  in  1798. 

1793,  Nob  6.  Died,  John  Mueray,  an  ac- 
tive, well-informed,  and  successful  bookseller  of 
London.  He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh;  and 
for  some  time  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  honourable 
corps  of  marines,  under  the  patronage  of  ar 
George  Yonge,  bart.  His  first  commencement 
as  a  bookseller  is  thus  given  by  himself,  in  a  letter 
lo  his  friend  William  Falconer,  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Shipwreck,  who  was  then  at  D""*''' 
and  by  whom  some  lines  addressed  to  Mr.  Mnr- 


•  Mr.  Boyd  Is  cme,  among  many,  to  whom  the  tetters  of 
Junius  have  been  Bscrit>ed. 
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ray  wen  intended  to  have  beea  prefixed  to  the 
thud  edition  of  that  beautiful  poem ;  but  were 
omitted  amidst  the  huny  of  the  author  on  leaving 
England  for  India. 

"Brompt(m,Kent,  16<A  Oct.  1768. 
«  Dear  Witt, 
"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  the  intention  of 
embarking  in  a  scheme  that  I  think  will  prove 
successful,  and  in  the  progress  of  which  I  had 
an  eye  towards  your  participating.  Mr.  Sandby, 
boolcseller,  opposite  St.  Dunstan's  church,  has 
entered  into  company  with  Snow  and  Denne, 
bankers.  I  was  introduced  to  this  gentleman 
about  a  week  ago,  upon  an  advantageous  offer 
of  succeeding  him  in  his  old  business ;  which,  by 
the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  propose  to  accept. 
Now,  although  I  have  little  reason  to  fear  suc- 
cess by  myself  in  this  undertaking ;  yet  I  think 
so  many  additional  advantages  would  accrue  to 
us  both,  were  your  forces  and  mine  joined,  that 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  it  to  you,  and  making 
you  the  offer  of  entering  into  company.  He  re- 
signs to  me  the  lease  of  the  house ;  the  good-will 

;  and  I  only  take  his  bound  stock,  and 

fixtures,  at  a  fair  appraisement ;  which  will  not 
amount  to  much  beyond  £400;  and  which,  if 
ever  I  mean  to  part  with,  cannot  fail  to  bring  in 
nearly  the  same  sum.  The  shop  has  been  long 
established  in  the  trade ;  it  retains  a  good  many 
old  customers ;  and  I  am  to  be  ushered  immedi- 
ately into  public  notice  by  the  sale  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  lord  Lyttleton's  Dialoguet;  and  after- 
wards by  a  like  edition  of  his  History.  These 
works  I  shall  sell  by  commission,  upon  a  certain 
profit,  without  risque ;  and  Mr.  Sandby  has jpro- 
mised  to  coutinnc  to  me,  always,  his  good  offices 
and  recommendation. — These  are  the  general 
outlines ;  and  if  you  entertain  a  notion  that  the 
conjunction  will  suit  you,  advise  me,  and  you 
■shiill  be  assumed  upon  equal  terms ;  for  I  write 
to  you  before  the  affair  is  finally  settled ;  not  that 
I  shall  refuse  it  if  vou  don't  concur  (for  I  am 
determined  on  a  tnal  by  myself) ;  but  that  I 
think  it  would  still  turn  out  better  were  we  joined ; 
aiid  this  consideration  alone  prompts  me  to  write 
to  you.  Many  blockheads  in  the  trade  are  mak- 
ing fortunes ;  and  did  we  not  succeed  as  well  as 
they,  I  think  it  must  be  imputed  0n1y  to  ourselves 

Consider  what  I  have  proposed ; 

and  send  me  your  answer  soon.    Be  assured  in 
the  mean  time,  that  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Youi  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 

"  John  Mc.  Mvbiuv. 
"  P.  S.  My  advisers  and  directors  in  this  affair 
have  been,  Thomas  Camming,  esq.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Faxton,  Mr.  Samuel  Faterson,  of  Essex- 
house,and  Messrs.  J.andW.  Richardson,  printers. 
These,  after  deliberate  reflection,  have  unani- 
mously thought  I  should  accept  of  Mr.  Sandby 's 
offer."  "  No  reason,"  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers 
otieerves,  "  can  be  assigned  with  probability  for 
Mr.  Falconer's  refusing  this  liberal  offer,  than 
his  appointment,  immediately  after,  to  the  pur- 
sership  of  the  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  ordered 
to  carry  out  to  India  Messrs.  Yansittart,  Scraftou, 


and  Forde,  as  si^wrrison  of  the  tJbitt  at  the 
company.  He  was  also  pronused  the  office  of 
private  seoetary  to  those  gentlemen,  a  situation 
inmi  which  his  friends  conceived  the  hope  that 
he  might  eventually  obtain  lasting  advantages.— 
Dit  tuiter  vuicm." 

Mr.  Murray,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  in 
an  old  and  well-established  trade ;  wh»^  from 
his  connections  in  India  and  at  Edinboigh,  he 
considerably  extended.  For  a  short  penod,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  was  a  novice  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  bookseUine ;  but  soon  became  a 
regular  proficient;  and  under  his  auspices  many 
useful  and  elegant  works  were  offoed  to  the 
learned  world.  He  began,  in  1780,  a  volume 
of  annual  inteUigenoe ;  under  the  title  of  the 
London  Merewry  ;  and  in  January  1783,  com- 
menced the  Englith  Review,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  j^talaax  of  able  writers;  amongst 
whom  were  Dr.  Whitaker  the  historian  of  Man> 
Chester,  Gilbert  Stuart,  &c.  He  wrote  more 
than  the  public  were  generally  aware  of,  and 
was  an  author  in  various  shapes.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  present 
eminent  and  enterprising  bookselier,  in  Albe- 
marle-street. 

1793,  Nov.  26.  Geobob  Robinson,  the  elder, 
GxoBOE  Robinson,  the  younger,  Jobn  Robin- 
son, and  Jambs  Robinson,  wholesale  book- 
sellers of  Paternoster-row,  London,  who  had 
been  convicted  at  the  Bridgewater  assizes,  of 
selling  three  copies  of  Faine's  Rights  of  Man  to 
Mr.  Pyle,  boolcseller,  at  Norton  Fitzwanen, 
near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  were  sentenced 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  John  Robinson, 
who  had  seen  the  pucel  before  it  was  sent  off,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  jGlOO,  and  the  three  other  defend- 
ants £60  each. 

1793,  Dee.  1.  Died,  William  Owbn,  an 
eminent  bookseller,  in  Fleet-street,  publisher  of 
the  Gazetteer,  and  proprietor  of  the  mineral 
water  warehouse,  in  Fleet-street.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  the  stationers'  company  in  1781. 

1793,  Dec.  9.  John  Lambebt,  printer,  and 
others,  proprietors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
were  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  b^ch  for  pub- 
lishing in  that  paper.  An  Addreet  of  the  Society 
for  Politieal  It^ormation,  held  at  the  Talbot  inn, 
in  Derby,  July  11,  1792.  The  jury  returned 
the  following  verdict :  Guilty  ofiubliiK^ng,  but 
with  no  malteioiu  intent.  Lord  Kenyon  refused 
to  record  the  verdict,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

1793.  The  Fevude  Mentor  1  concluded  1798. 


•  GObeit  Btoait  mm  born  at  Edlnbnigh  in  I7tf,  ant 
recelred  his  education  at  that  nnivenltjb  where  his  Mhet 
was  piofcssor.  About  the  age  of  twenty  ho  wrote  a  diner, 
tation  ooncorDing  the  antiqaitj  of  the  Brttiah  consUtaUon, 
for  which  l>e  was  complimented  with  the  degree  of  dodoi 
of  laws.  Being  dlaaijiointed  of  the  profeaaorBhlp  of  law 
at  Edinboreh,  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  writer 
inthe  JfeiuMir  iimlmr.  In  I774hei«tumed  toBdlnbnrgh, 
and  b^an  a  Magaavu  and  Review,  which  tailed,  and  he 
again  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in  the  PotiUcnl 
Herald  and  the  EnflM  Reeiew.  He  died  at  Xdlnbnrgh, 
Angmt  IS,  1786.  He  wrote  the  Hitforr  q^  SMUoarf/imii 
the  Rtformatitm  to  the  death  of  queen  Mam.  OiMreaffeM 
eanceming  the  PuiUc  Law  and  CmtHtutimt  af  Seotiani. 
And,  the  HMory  o/  the  Be/ormation  in  Scoftuul. 
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1793,  Dee.ii.  Died,  William  Rdssell,  a 
hi^riiaJ  and  miscellaneous  writer,  and  author 
of  the  HUtory  of  Modem  Europe,  five  toIs.  8vo. 
which  has  ever  since  its  appearance  been  reclcon- 
ed  the  best  and  most  convenient  work  on  the 
subject  which  it  treats.  WUliam  Russell  was 
bom  at  Windydoois,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk, 
in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1741.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Innerleithen, 
where  ne  acquired  a  slender  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  having  removed  in  1756,  to 
Edinburgh,  he  there  studied  writing  and  arith- 
metic for  about  ten  months.  He  now  commenced 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  under  Messrs. 
Martin  and  Wotherspoon,bookseller8  and  printers, 
daring  which  period  he  added  considerably  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge  by  private  study.  In  1763, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  printer,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  a  literary  association  styled 
the  Miscellaneous  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Dalcell,  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Edinburgh  university,  and  Mr.  Rt.  Listen,  after- 
wards sir  Robert,  and  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, were  also  members.  Not  long  after  he 
seems  to  have  formed  an  intimacy  with  Patrick 
lord  Elibank,  who  invited  him  to  spend  some 
time  at  his  seat  in  East  Lothian,  and  encouraged 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  a  literary  career.  He 
therefore  relinquished  his  labours  as  a  printer, 
and  after  spending  condderable  time  in  study  at 
his  father's  house  in  the  country,  set  out,  in  May 
1767,  for  London.  There  be  was  disappointed 
in  his  best  hopes,  and  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
subsistence  as  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  office 
of  William  Strahan,  which  in  1769  he  exchanged 
for  the  office  of  overseer  in  the  office  of  Brown 
and  Aldred.  While  prosecuting  these  employ- 
ments, he  published  several  essays  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  without  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  any  eminent  degree.  His  success  was 
nevertheless  such  as  to  enable  him  to  relinquish 
the  printing  business.  In  1760,  he  went  to  Ja- 
maica for  toe  purpose  of  recovering  some  money 
left  there  by  a  deceased  brother.  In  1787,  he 
married  Miss  Scott,  and  retired  to  a  farm  called 
Knottyholm,  near  Langholm,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  elegant  cottage 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esk.  In  1792,  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  St.  Andrew's, 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  published  the  two  first 
volumes  of  a  History  of  Ancient  Europe ;  but 
did  not  live  to  complete  this  undertaking,  being 
cut  ofl*  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  palsy.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church-yard  of  Westerkirk,  and  left  a 
widow  and  one  daughter.  Dr.  Russell  was  a 
man  of  indeiatigable  industry.  Before  he  had 
perfected  one  scheme  another  always  presented 
Itself  to  his  mind.  "  Without  exhibiting  the 
graces  of  polished  life,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  "he 
was  an  agreeable  companion,  and  possessed  a 
considerable  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  a 
zeal  for  literature  and  genius  which  approached 
to  enthusiasm.  In  all  nis  undertakings  he  was 
strictly  honourable,  and  deserved  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  employers."  Among  the 
works  of  Dr.  Ru«ell  may  be  noticed  his  Senti- 


mental Tales,  in  1770.  In  1773,  a  collection  of 
Fables,  Moral  and  Sentimental,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Character,  Manners,  and  Genius  of  Women, 
from  the  French  of  M.  Thomas.  Julia,  a  poetical 
romance,  app«iied  in  1774  ;  and  the  History  of 
America,  published  in  numbers,  was  completed 
in  1779.  In  1783,  the  Tragic  Muse,  a  poem 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 

1794,  Jan.  23.  Geohge  Wilkinson,  a  jour- 
neyman printer  working  at  Bath,  was  tried  at 
the  quarter  sessions  in  that  city,  and  sentencinl 
to  four  months'  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
208.,  and  to  find  security  for  one  year,  himself 
in  j£50,  and  two  others  in  £2f>  each,  for  utter- 
ing the  following  seditious  expression;  "Success 
to  the  French,  and  down  with  Uie  allies." 

1794,  Jan.  28.  Died,  John  Gottlieb  Im- 
MANUBL  Bbeitkovf,  an  ingenious  printer,  let- 
ter-founder, and  bookseller  of  Leipzig.  He 
was  bom  in  that  city,  November  23,  1719.  An 
accidental  perasal  of  a  work  by  Albert  Durer,  in 
which  the  shape  of  the  letters  is  deduced  firam 
mathematical  principles,  appears  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him  some  valuable  improvements  in 
the  art  of  casting  types,  which  gave  his  printing 
office  and  foundry  great  reputation.  He  was 
also  the  fiist  who  cast  musical  types,  now  so 
common,  although  they  possess  so  little  of  the 
beauty  or  accuracy  of  copper-plates  as  to  be  sel- 
dom used.  He  also  continued  to  print  maps 
with  moveable  types,  and  even  to  copv  portraits 
by  the  same  means,  but  neither  of  these  were 
found  of  much  utility.  In  1793,  he  succeeded 
in  printing  the  Chinese  characteis  with  moveable 
types,  and  his  specimens  were  much  admired. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  discovered  some  improve- 
ments in  the  composition  of  type  metal,  and  the 
process  of  melting  and  casting ;  but  what  these 
were  he  concealed.  He  was  the  author  of  seveaal 
publications  concerning  typography.  His  last 
work  was  a  treatise  on  bibliography.  His  father 
was  also  a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Leipzig. 

1794,  Feb.  28.  Mr.  Swinton  brought  an 
action  against  Messrs.  Robinson,  booksellers,  of 
Patemoster-row,  and  publishers  of  the  Crilteat 
Eevieu;  for  a  critique  published  in  that  voA, 
upon  Mr.  Swinton's  Travels  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Russia.  A  verdict  was  given  for  the 
defendants  on  the  principle  that  fair  criticism  is 
allowable. 

1794,  March  9.  Died,  Benjamin  White, 
bookseller,  who  carried  on  for  several  years  an 
extensive  business,  particularly  in  the  line  of 
natural  history,  and  other  expensive  books.  He 
was  originally  a  partner  with  Mr.  John  Whiston, 
the  weU-known  and  worthy  son  of  the  celebrated 
William  Whiston,  who  afterwards  opened  a 
separate  shop.  He  retired  from  business  with  a 
plentiful  fortune,  and  died  at  his  bouse  in  South 
Lambeth.  Benjamin,  his  eldest  son,  retired  also 
in  a  few  years  after  him,  leaving  the  business  to 
a  younger  brother,  John,  who  also  retired  with 
an  easy  competency,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
country  life. 

1794,  May  28.  John  Rabb,  printer  of  the 
Belfast  Northern  Star,  and  twelve  proprietors. 
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were  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  Dub- 
lin, for  publishing  a  libel  in  that  paper,  at  Bel- 
fast. Mr.  Curran,  counsel  for  the  defendants, 
submitted,  that  the  proprietors  came  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Information ;  being  responsible 
only  in  civil,  and  not  in  criminal  cases.  The 
jurr  accordingly  acquitted  the  twelve  proprietors, 
and  found  the  printer  guilty.  In  Notember,  in 
the  same  court,  Mr.  M'Creeiy,  and  other  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  Nortktm  Star,  were  tried 
for  a  libel  publUhed  Dec.  10,  1792.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  pMisking,  but 
not  with  a  nuUiaom  intent.  The  court  refusing 
to  record  the  verdict,  the  jury  again  retired,  and 
found  the  prisoners  not  guilty.  This  libel  was 
the  same  with  that  for  which  Hamilton  Rowan 
was  sentenced  in  Dublin,  to  two  years  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  £500,  Jan.  10,  1794. 

1794.  Portraitt,  numoiri,  and  characten  of 
remarkable  penontfrom  the  reign  of  Edward  lit. 
to  the  revolution,  two  vols.  4to.  and  8vo.  by  James 
Caulfield,  a  bookseller,  of  London,  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  prints. 

1794.  Nov.  A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Cunningham,  of  Edinburgh,  for  an  improved 
method  of  making  paper. 

1794.  The  fiftv-third  volume  of  the  Acta 
Sanetamm,  compiled  by  BoUandus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, was  printed  in  this  year  in  the  abbey  of 
Tongerloo,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antwerp,  in  the  Netherlands.  During  the 
period  of  confusion  caused  by  the  extravagances 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  when  the  monks 
were  compelled  to  quit  their  ancient  dwellings, 
and  seek  for  refuge  and  protection  wherever 
they  might  be  foimd;  6odie£ridus  Hermannus, 
the  abbot  of  Tongerloo,  kindly  received  the  edi- 
tors of  this  laborious  work,  and  not  only  lodged 
them  in  his  abbey,  but  also  supplied  them  with 
a  printing-press,  and  with  such  books  as  were 
necessary  for  their  purpose.  Thus  assisted,  they 
proceeded  to  print  this  fifty-third  volume,  but 
were  unable  to  carry  through  the  press  more 
than  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  pages  of  it  at 
Tongerloo,  the  rest  is  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  at  Rome.  Copies  of  it  are  very  rare, 
as  in  all  probability  a  g^at  portion  of  the  im- 
pression was  destroyed  in  the  troubles  and  con- 
fusion of  the  time.  It  may  be  seen,  however, 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin.  It  consists  of  632  pages,  ex- 
clusive of  index  and  prefatory  matter,  and  com- 
prises the  history  of  the  stunts  of  the  12th,  13th, 
and  I4th  days  of  October,  being  the  sixth 
▼olnme  of  the  Acta  for  that  month. 

1794.  Mr.  SocTHEY,  the  present  distinguished 
writer  and  poet  laureat,  gives  the  following 
origin  of  the  publication  of  uis  poem  of  Joan  of 
Are.  "  Towaids  the  close  of  the  year  1794,"  says 
Dr.  Sottthey,  "  the  poem  was  announce<l  to  be 
publidied  by  subscription,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
at  £1  It.  Soon  afterwards,  I  became  acquainted 
with  my  fellow-townsman,  Joseph  Cottle,  who 
had  just  commenced  business  as  a  printer  and 
boobeller  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  One  evening, 
I  read  to  him  part  of  the  poem,  without  any 


thought  of  making  a  proposal  ooneeming  it,  or 
expectation  of  receiving  one.  He  offered  me  fifty 
gumeas  for  the  copyright,  and  fifty  copies  for 
my  subscribers,  which  was  more  than  the  list 
amounted  to;  and  the  offer  was  accepted  as 
promptly  as  it  was  made.  It  can  rarely  happen 
that  a  young  author  should  meet  with  a  book- 
seller as  inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself; 
and  it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary,  if  such 
mutual  indiscretion  did  not  bring  with  it  cause 
for  regret  to  both.  But  this  transaction  was  the 
commencement  of  an  intimacy  which  has  con- 
tinued, without  the  slightest  shade  of  displeasure 
at  any  time  on  either  side,  to  the  present  day. 
At  that  time,  few  books  were  printed  in  the 
country ;  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  quarto 
volume  issued  from  a  provincial  press.  A  fount 
of  new  types  was  ordoed  for  what  was  intended 
to  be  the  handsomest  book  that  Bristol  had  ever 
yet  sent  forth;  and  when  the  paper  arrived,  and 
the  printer  was  ready  to  commence  his  operations, 
nothing  had  been  done  toward  preparing  the 
poem  for  the  press,  except  that  a  few  verbal 
alterations  had  been  made.  I  was  not,  however, 
without  misgivings ;  and  when  the  first  proof 
sheet  was  brought  me,  the  more  glaring  laults 
of  the  composition  stued  me  in  the  face.  But 
the  sight  of  a  well-printed  page,  which  was  to 
be  set  off  with  all  the  advantages  that  fine  wove 
paper  and  hot-pressing  could  impart,  put  me  in 
spirits ;  and  I  went  to  work  with  good  will. 
About  half  the  first  book  was  left  in  its  original 
state;  the  rest  of  the  poem  was  re-cast  and  re- 
composed  while  the  printing  went  on.  This 
occupied  six  months.  I  corrected  the  conclud- 
ing sheet  of  the  poem,  left  the  pre&ce  in  the 
publisher's  hands,  and  departed  for  Lisbon  by 
way  of  Cnrunna  and  Madrid."  Mr.  Cottle 
carried  on  business  in  Bristol  with  reputation, 
for  many  years,  and  was  himself  the  author  of 
several  poems  of  considerable  merit. 

1794,  /on.  1.  The  Banger,  by  the  hon.  Martin 
Hawke,  and  sir  Robert  Vincent,  hart,  printed  at 
Brentford,  weekly,  though  with  occassional  in- 
terruptions, till  March  21,  1796,  in  forty  num- 
bers. They  were  written  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life ;  and,  this  circumstance  being  duly  con- 
sidered, they  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their 
views  and  attainments. — Drake. 

1794,  July  5.  The  Hull  Adtertiter,  No.  1. 

1794,  July.  The  Repertory  of  Art*  and 
Manufacture!. 

1794.  The  Kentith  Monthly  Segitter,  printed 
at  the  office  and  by  the  printers  of  the  Kemiih 
Gazette. 

1794,  Oct.  The  Cabinet,  written  and  published 
every  fortnight,  by  a  somety  of  gentlemen  at 
Norwich.  "Of  this  periodical  paper  we  may, 
indeed,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "justly  record,  that  its 
literary  merit  is  great ;  ana  that,  in  its  political 
capacity,  where  enthusiasm  has  not  overstepped 
the  limits  of  moderation,  its  argument  is  cogent, 
and  its  tendency  good."  Baore  the  close  of 
1796  it  was  extended  to  three  volumes  12mo. 
including  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  different 
topics. 
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1796,  Jan.  Died,  Ricbakd  Johnson,  bod  of 
Mr.  Richaid  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Baronetage, 
and  who  was  a  very  useful  corrector  of  the  press, 
and  occasional  editor  to  the  booksellers.  The 
son  was.  for  aome  years  principal  clerk  to  Thomas 
Curtis,  esq.  (a  worthy  member  of  the  court  of 
assistants,)  in  which  station  he  saved  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  He  became  a  lireryman  in 
1786,  and  was  boned  with  his  father  in  Hendon 
church  yard.  In  his  last  will,  dated  January  3, 
1795,  he  says :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the 
remainder  of  my  property  whatever,  to  the  wor- 
shipful company  of  stationers,  upon  the  following 
conditions:  That  they  will  allow  my  sister,  Mary 
Johnson,  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
half-yearly  to  her  only;  and  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num to  my  uncle  Lockington  Johnson,  or  to  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Johnson,  during  their  natural 
Ktcs;  so  that  afler  the  deaths  of  mv  sister  Mary 
Johnson,  my  uncle  Lockington  Johnson,  or  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Johnson,  all  mv  whole  proper^ 
to  be  divided  half-yearly,  viz.  the  interest  as  the 
dividends  shall  become  due  (after  deducting  one 

Sdnea  for  an  annual  sermon  at  Hendon,  and 
ree  g^neas  for  a  dinner  for  the  master  and 
wardens  when  they  hear  the  sermon  and  visit  his 
grave)  among  '  five  very  poor  widows  who  have 
seen  better  days,  above  the  age  of  sixty,  whose 
kusbaads  were  liverymen,  and  in  a  good  way  of 
business,  were  either  stationers,  minteis,  book- 
sellers, or  finders;'  the  choice  of  these  objects 
to  be  left  to  the  master,  wardens,  and  court  of 
assistants  of  the  company  of  stationers. — N.B. 
To  avoid  any  dispute,  in  case  my  uncle  and 
aant  outlive  my  sister,  the  fifty  not  to  go  to 
tbem,buttobedivided  amongst  the  five  widows." 
[Besides  the  sum  of  £1000  four  per  cent,  bank 
annuities,  found  in  the  testator's  name,  the  execu- 
tors, with  his  other  property,  purchased  £800 
like  annuities;  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
transferred  to,  and  stands  in  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poratioD,  with  a  balance  in  cash  of  £43  10s.  lOd. 
paid  over  by  the  executors  to  the  master  and 
wardens.  Since  which,  the  sum  of  £60  like 
annuities  has  from  a  surplus  of  cash  been  pur- 
chased, and  stands  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion. There  is  also  a  sum  of  £60  five  per  cent. 
bask  annuities,  in  the  name  of  the  testator's 
father,  which  cannot  be  transferred  until  the 
event  of  the  testator's  sister  either  marrying  or 
arriving  at  the  age  of  forty ;  but  the  dividends 
of  it  are  received  by  the  company. — The  half- 
yeariy  dividend  on  the  whole  £1900  being 
£38  6s.] 

1796.  Da.  John  Wolcot,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  from  the  prodigious 
sale  of  his  early  pieces,  became  a  desirable  ob- 
ject of  bookselling  speculation ;  and  in  this  year, 
Robinson  and  Walker,  booksellers,  entered  into 
a  treaty  to  granthim  an  annuity  for  his  published 
works,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  for  his  unpub- 
lished ones.  While  this  treaty  was  pending, 
Wolcot  had  an  attack  of  asthma,  which  he  did 
not  conceal  or  palliate,  but,  at  meetings  of  the 
parties,  his  asdima  always  interrupted  the  busi- 
ness.   A  fatal  result  was  of  course  anticqnted, 


and  instead  of  a  sum  of  money,  an  aoanity  of 
£260  a-year  was  preferred.  Soon  after  the  bond 
was  signed,  the  doctor  went  into  Cornwall,  were 
he  recovered  his  health  and  returned  to  London 
without  any  cough,  which  was  £u  from  being'  a 
jdeasing  sigivt  to  the  penons  who  had  to  pay  his 
annuity.  One  day  he  called  upon  Mr.  Walker, 
the  manager  for  the  parties,  who,  surveying  him 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  asked  him  how  he  did. 
"  Much  better,  tluink  you,"  said  Wolcot ;  "  I 
have  taken  measure  of  my  asthma;  the  fellour  is 
troublesome,  bat  I  know  his  strength,  and  am 
his  master."—"  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Walker,  gravely, 
and  turning  into  an  adj<rining  room,  where  Mn. 
Walker,  a  prudent  woman,  bad  been  listening  to 
the  conversation.  Wolcot,  aware  of  the  feeliii);, 
paid  a  keen  attention  to  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  heard  the  latter  exclaim, "  There  now, didn't 
I  tell  you  he  wouldn't  die  P  fool  that  you've  been ! 
I  knew  he  wouldn't  die."  A  plea  was  then  set 
up  that  the  agreement  extended  to  all  fntare 
pieces  as  well  as  to  the  past;  and  on  this  gRmnd 
an  action  was  commenced  which  in  a  short  time 
was  compromised.  Wolcot  enjoyed  the  joke, 
and  outlived  both  the  parties. 

1796,  Jan.  17.  Died,  John  Eokrton,  (of  the 
firm  of  Thomas  and  John  Egerton)  a  bookseller 
of  great  eminence  in  Whitehall,  (successor  to 
Jolm  Millan.*)  To  the  literati  he  was  a  useful 
man;  he  knew  books  well;  and  his  memory, 
uncommonly  retentive,  was  seldom  at  a  loss 
through  the  varieties  of  dates,  prices,  and  sizes. 
In  the  sale-mom  he  was  conspicuously  clever, 
and  put  the  excellencies  of  an  article  very  for- 
dbly  to  the  bidders.  In  private  life  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct  were  very  exemplary ;  and  his 
zeal  and  activity  in  business  few  nave  exceeded. 
He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lockyer 
Davis,  noticed  at  page  772,  ante. 

1796,  Jan.  26.  Died,  Charles  Rathband, 
who  for  some  years  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
printer,  having  been  bred  in  the  old  school  of 
typography,  under  Watts,  Bowyer,  and  other 
eminent  artists,  and  was  himself  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  that  noble  art.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  possessed  of  strong  mental  abilities, 
improved  by  an  excellent  education ;  and  was  a 


*  Of  John  Millan,  noticed  at  ntgt  750  ante,  there  la  a 
portrait,  (an  etctainr  by  Harna,  from  a  paiiMng  hj 
Roberta,)  "178O,  aged  80;**  and  conaaanentlv  he  was  84 
yem  at  age  at  hia  deatli.  Hie  foUowuiK  plctmre  of  hJa 
shop  was  delineated  March  i,  I77S:  "In  my  return 
ftom  Weatminster  last  night,  I  penetrated  the  ntmoat  re- 
ceaaea  of  Millaa's  Shop  t  which  if  I  may  borrow  an  idea 
from  natural  hiatory,  la  tncmated  with  lltentnre  and  ca-  ' 
rioaitles  lilie  ao  many  Btala<!fIticBl  ezndaiiona.  Throogb  a  > 
narrowalley,  between  piles  of  books,  I  reached  a  iseil,  or 
adftum,  whose  sidea  were  ao  comidetdy  caaed  with  the 
same  tupellat,  that  the  fire-place  was  literally  awAonee 
dmu  te  muntUle.  In  this  cell  sat  the  deity  of  the  place,  at 
the  head  of  a  whist  party,  which  was  intemxptad  by  my 
inquiries  after  VWamu  in  sheets.  Tlie  answer  was,  **  lie 
liad  none  in  sheets  or  blankets  j**  but  only  in  the  state  ot 
this  I  send,  which  I  tiiink  is  in  a  rich  coverlid  or  counter- 
pane !  and,  as  it  has  an  index  cf  qiedes  refenhig  to  Uie 
plates,  yon  will  not  hare  the  trouble  of  interleaving  or 
writing  in  it.  I  emerged  ttom  tfaia  shop,  which  I  conada 
as  a  future  Herculaneum,  where  we  shall  hereafter  root 
out  many  scarce  things  now  rotttag  cb  the  floor,  con- 
sideiably  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  new  pavement. 

"  R.  GoDon.** 
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very  uaefol  assistant  in  the  establishment  of 
sereial  provincial  newspapers — at  Canterbury, 
Chester,  Hereford — and  at  each  of  these  places 
his  companv  was  eagerly  sought  by  those  whose 
praise  was  fame — ^but,  as  has  been  well  observed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  are  not  always  the 
best  rewarders  of  the  companions  of  their  plea- 
sures !  He  left  each  of  the  situations  nnenrich- 
ed,  though  with  the  satisfiwtion,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  of  bringing  with  him  a  good  name; 
but  his  principal  occupation  was  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  newspaper,  the  General  Evening 
Poet.  His  conduct  in  that  situation  was  striistly 
consonant  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment;  and  no  employ- 
ment could  better  have  suited  the  inclination  of 
a  man  who  never  wrote  a  licentious  or  an  ill- 
natured  line.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall  during  a  severe  frost,  which,  rendering  the 
amputation  of  a  leg  unavoidable,  terminated  in 
a  mortificatim. 

1796,  Jan.  31.  i)M(i,  William  Bbown,  book- 
seller, at  Ashbonm,  in  Derbyriiire,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

1795, /on.  Died,  William  Allen,  an  emi- 
nent bookseller  at  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
aged  rixtr-two  years. 

1795,  Fei.  7.  Died,  Edward  Easton,  many 
yean  an  eminent  and  respectable  bookseller  in 
the  city  of  Salisbury,  and  an  alderman  of  that 
corporation.  In  1780,  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  which  he 
filled  with  great  credit,  and  presented  a  very 
loyal  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the 
memorable  riots  of  London  in  that  year.  Having 
attained  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  re- 
tired only  three  months  from  the  fatigues  of 
bnsiness  to  Bradford,  Wilts,  he  died  suddenly.* 

1795,  March  1.  Died,  Nathaniel  Thomas, 
editor  of  the  St.  Jam^e  Chronicle  from  its  in- 
stitution (1761);  and,  in  a  short  time  (by  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  Henry  Baldwin,  the  ori- 
ginal printer  of  the  paper)  became  one  of  the 

Sroprietors  of  it ;  and  in  that  situation  so  con- 
noted himself  as  to  acquire  a  very  general 
esteem.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas,  a  gen- 
tleman of  respectable  family  in  Cardiff;  and, 
in  1741  was  entered  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford; 
but  not  choosing  to  subscribe  to  the  articles,  he 
retired,  in  1762,  and  went  to  London  in  search 
of  emplimnent  amongst  the  booksellers.  He 
was  the  first  who  translated  Marmontel's  TaUt 
into  English,  and  also  Condamine's  Tow.  He 
died  in  Salisbnry-square,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

1796,  March  18.  William  Herbert,  an 
eminent  typographical  antiquary,  who  published 
in  1785  the  first  volume  of  Ames's  Typographical 
Antiquitiei,  4to.    The  second  volume  appeared 


*Hli  brother  Juoei,  In  the  oommiflalonof  the  peace,  and 
an  aldcnnan  of  that  ctty,  died  Dec.  SI,  17M,  aged  77,  at 
flaUabarjr.  Hehad  attended  a  meeting  of  the  masietratea 
at  BMCooncU'diamber,  and  died  on  his  return  home.  He 
had  joBt  before  pobUahed  an  eaaay  on  Human  LongeeUf, 
reearitmg  ite  name,  ft,  mndpUuit  <if  raUnet,  and  year 
m/IIke  dee——  tf  iflipenoiu,  mlut  attabui  a  antmy  and 
apwardt,/ram  a.  n.  M  to  17M,  tewtpruimt  a  period  of  «p- 
'r  of  I7SS  fean,  wUk  anetdotea  of  Ike  moot  remarkable. 


in  1786 ;  and  the  third  and  last  in  1790.  Ha 
was  bom  Nov.  29,  1718,  and  was  educated  at 
Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire.  His  first  career  in 
life  commenced  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company,  as  purser's  clerk  to  three  of  their  ships ; 
and  retired  with  jCSOO,  with  which  he  set  up  as 
a  printseller  and  engraver  of  charts  on  London 
bridge,  and  continuM  in  it  till  the  houses  on  the 
bridge  were  taken  down.  The  first  night  he 
spent  in  his  bouse  on  the  bridge,  he  was  witness 
to  a  dreadful  fire  in  some  part  of  London,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which,  with  several 
other  succeeding  ones,  suggested  to  him  the 
thought  of  a  fioating  fire-engine.  He  proposed 
it  to  captain  Hill,  of  the  royal  exchange  assur- 
ance, who  told  him,  **  there  most  be  a  fire  every 
now  and  then  for  the  benefit  of  insurance."  He 
published  his  proposal  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  it 
was  soon  adopted.  Mr.  Herbert  retired  with  an 
easy  fortune,  and  died  at  Cheshunt.  He  was 
three  times  married,  but  left  no  children.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ames,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  materials  which  had  been  collected  for  the 
HitUny  of  Printing  in  Great  BritaiA  and  Ire- 
land, he  stept  forward  to  resume  the  subject.  If 
there  was  not  a  limit  assigned  by  a  wise  and 
kind  providence  to  human  life  and  human  pro- 
ficiency, we  should  my  that  Mr.  Herbert  wore 
himself  out  by  too  close  an  application  to  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit.  But  who  can  say  this  of  a  man 
who  attained  almost  the  verge  of  his  seventy- 
seventh  year?  Who,  that  knew  his  integrity, 
simplicity,  and  modesty,  and  how  punctuaHy  he 
fulfilled  the  relative,  social,  and  public  duties 
required  at  his  hands,  can  presume  to  imagine 
he  will  lose  the  reward  of  a  long  and  happy  life. 

1795.  In  London  there  were  publisheo  four- 
teen daily  newspapeis,  ten  three  times  a-week, 
two  twice  a-week,  and  twelve  weekly  ;  seventy- 
two  in  the  country  ;  thirteen  in  Scotland ;  and 
thirty-five  in  Irebmd — total,  158.  The  number 
of  newspapers  conveyed  by  post  before  the  im- 
proved plan  of  Mr.  Palmer,  (which  took  place 
in  1794)  was  two  million  per  annum  ;  and  in 
this  year  they  amounted  to  eight  million. 

1795,  March.  Died,  John  Jones,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Kentieh  Gazette,  published  at 
Canterbury,  Mr.  Jones  was  a  young  man  of 
the  fairest  prospects  and  »pectations. 

1795,  April22.  Died,  William  Jackson,  a 
printer  of  eminence  at  Oxford;  and  proprietor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oxford  Jonmal  bom  its 
establishment.  He  was  also  lessee  of  the  Oxford 
Bible-press,  and  a  principal  in  the  banking-house 
there.  In  his  public  character  he  was  much 
respected ;  in  private  life,  warm  in  his  attach- 
ments, and  •sincere  in  his  friendship.  He  died 
at  Oxford,  aged  upwards  of  seventy  years.  A 
friend,  who  faiew  iiim  long  and  intimately,  says 
that  "  that  extraordinary  phenomenon,  Jadcson, 
the  printer  of  the  Oxford  Jowmal,  was  a  man  of 
no  extraordinary  abilities,  but  one  who  dared, 
and  soon  found  the  beneficial  eflects  of  printing, 
and  had  his  own  price,  while  it  established  his 
paper,  the  only  sterling,  political,  electioneering 
controveisy  that  ever  existed ;  where,  not  parties 
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only,  but  private  persons  from  the  throne  to  the 
mechanic — one  who  could  give  a  portrait  of  an 
English  house  of  commons  when  swayed,  in 
some  degree  pensioned  1^  Harry  Pellam. 

1795.  ZHed,  Samuel  Leacroft,  bookseller  at 
Charing  Cross,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  shop 
and  business  of  that  singular  genius,  Charles 
Marsh.*  Mr.  Leacroft  was  an  elhe  of  Lockyer 
Davis,  noticed  at  page  772,  ante. 

1796,  April  25.  Died,  James  Button,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  been  a  bookseller, 
and  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  society  of 
Moravians.  He  was  a  well  known  character, 
and  very  generally  esteemed.  He  died  at  Ox- 
tend  cottage,  in  Surry,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Moravian  cemetry 
at  Chelsea.  Though  Mr.  Hutton  was  a  Mora- 
vian preacher,  his  charities  were  confined  to  no 
teet ;  and  the  latter  end  of  his  life  was  spent 
literally  in  going  about  doing  good.  He  often 
recommended  misfortune  when  beyond  his  own 
ability  to  relieve ;  nor  was  he  refused  admittance 
to  the  highest  ranks,  though  his  ardent  benevo- 
lence inclined  him  greatly  to  neglect  his  own 
dress,  that  he  might  better  feed  the  hungry,  and 
cover  the  naked. 

1795,  May  20.  Joseph  Towers,  a  political 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  South- 
wark,  March  31,  1737,  where  his  father  was  a 
dealer  in  second-band  books,  the  easy  access  to 


*  He  Tis  the  author  of  the  poem,  intttoled,  Tht  lAbnry, 
onEpiMtlefivm  a  Bookaelierto  aO&ntUman,  his  Cuttomer; 
ietiring  hm  to  dueharge  kit  bill.  Printed  for  [the  Anthor] 
Charlea  Hanh,  ne>rNorthamberlaDd-hoiise,Churing«io«, 
17M,  4to.  With  abunduice  of  abeiinUties,  some  shrewd 
AcotJiti  are  introdnced  npon  "long-winded  credit,'  and 
Qtt  dlndvantage  of  it  to  a  tradesman  who  deals  for  read; 
money  only.  His  plea  for  his  title  Is  the  pnrchase  of  a 
lOinry,  fbi  the  accompUshmeDt  of  which  if  (0  was  neces- 
sary, and  he  concludes  Ingenionsly  enough : 

"The  som  of  all  then  Is,  I  beg. 
And  you  shall  have  both  hat  and  leg, 
Your  Worship  would  discharge  your  bill. 
That  I  my  contract  may  Mfll." 

Hie  following  manuscript  note  (probably  written  by 
Rldiard  Owen,  esq.,  of  Cambridge,)  Is  copied  (Tom  the 
back  of  the  Utle-pt^  of  the  above  poem,  1737.  "nie 
aothor  (Charles  Marsh)  was  originally  a  chnrcb-derk  In 
Westminster,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  have  said  a  chapel- 
elcxk ;  and  it  should  have  been  said  a  good  one  j  1  will 
answer  for  it  as  good  a  chapel-derk  as  a  poet.  Me  lived 
seveiHl  years  in  Old  Ronnd-oonrt,  In  the  Strand,  but  did 
no  great  matter  in  his  business,  being  of  a  very  unhappy 
temper,  and  withall  very  prond  and  insolent,  witb  a  very 
plentifnl  share  of  conceit,  as  appears  from  this  extraordi- 
nary piece.  To  show  the  man,  I  mnst  here  mention  that 
I  once  boufcht  a  black  letter  tract  of  him  for  the  price 
marked  in  his  catalogue.  Is.  A  person  not  long  after 
came  into  his  shop,  and  asked  for  it;  and  npon  being  told 
it  was  sold,  said  he  would  have  given  three  or  four  shil- 
lings for  It:  upon  which  his  apprentice,  Evans,  told  me, 
Marsh  said,  'Ah,  it  is  riven  away !'  and  seemed  angry 
with  me  for  having  got  it  He  removed  (upon  account  of 
the  court's  being  less  iTequented,  on  the  new  paving  of 
the  street's)  to  Charing  Cross,  not  far  ftoni  the  corner  of 
Northnmberland-honse I  tmning  down  to  Westminster; 
where  he  bad  not  so  much  business  as  in  his  old  situation. 
Here  he  sold  Ward's  medicines,  and  became  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  court  of  Westminster.  After  his  removal, 
he  left  olT  trade,  and  commenced  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
like  many  other  decayed  and  broken  down  tradesmen  at 
that  time.  In  this  novel  way  he  became  the  tool  to  sir 
John  Fielding.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  a  man  of  letters, 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  many  years  a  fellow.  He  was 
aftcnrardaderkin  thewaroaoe,"anddledJan.  9l,i8is, 
in  his  7Sth  year. 


which  gave  his  son  a  taste  for  reading,  «id  ena- 
bled him  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  accumulate 
a  fund  of  useful  knowledge.  He  appears  to  have 
had  no  regular  education,  for  when  scarcely 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  placed,  as  an  erraiia 
boy,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Goadby,  stationer.  Royal 
Exchange.  With  him  he  remained  some  years, 
until  in  1754,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Robert  Goadby,  printer,  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset- 
shire. Here,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
perused  the  best  books  in  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing, and  very  successfully  supplied  the  want  of 
a  regular  education.  In  1763,  he  commenced 
author,  by  publishing  a  Review  of  the  getmix* 
Doctrinet  of  Christianity,  &c.  in  which  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  renouncing  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, in  which  he  had  been  educated.  In  1764, 
he  left  Sherborne  and  went  to  London,  and  hav- 
ing taken  out  his  freedom,  supported  himself  by 
working  as  a  journeyman  printer ;  he  published 
a  pamphlet  on  libels,  which  Wilkes  and  his  party 
hiid  then  rendered  an  interesting  subject.  In 
1765  he  was  employed  in  editing  a  periodical 
called  the  Brilith  Biography,  8vo.  which  was 
continued  by  him  as  far  as  the  seventh  volume. 
About  this  time  he  acquired  some  property  by 
marriage,  and  began  tbe  bookselling  business 
in  Fore-street,  where  he  continued  for  about 
nine  years,  but  with  no  great  success.  During 
this  time  he  published  various  pamphlets  on  the 
political  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  always  in 
opposition  to  tne  measures  and  supporters  of  the 
administration.  In  1774  he  resignea  his  business, 
and  was  ordained  a  preacher  among  the  dis- 
senters, and  soon  after  chosen  pastor  of  a  con- 
grega.tion  at  Highgate.  In  1778  he  exchaDEeU 
this  situation  for  the  office  of  forenoon  preacher 
at  Newington  Green,  where  Dr.  Price  preached 
in  the  afternoon.  When  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis  was 
employed  by  the  London  booksellers  on  a  new 
edition  oiihe Biographia  .Brtfanrttca,Mr.  Joseph 
Towers  was  his  assistant.  In  1778,  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  continued  occasionally  to  com- 
municate his  sentiments  on  public  affairs  in 
various  pamphlets.  Dr.  Towers  was  a  man 
whose  liie  points  the  numerous  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  industry  and  application ; 
and  shows  how  much  may  be  done,  by  a  steady 
attention,  accompanied  with  moral  habits  and 
prudent  economy.  His  acquisitions  were  cer- 
tainly very  considerable ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
literary  history,  and  of  ecclesiastical  controversy 
verv  extensive.  His  manners  also  were  pleasing, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  best  society,  where 
he  was  received  a  welcome  guest. 

1795.  S.  Freeman  and  Son  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  in  Cincinnati,  the  capital  of  the 
Miami  country,  in  the  Ohio,  North  America  ; 
and  by  the  year  1810  there  were  eight  or  ten 
presses  established  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
In  1826  Cincinnati  itself  contained  no  fewer 
than  nine  printing  establishments,  and  also  a 
type  foundry,  and  manufactories  for  every  thing 
connected  with  printing. 
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1799,  May  23.  Died,  Stanley  Ckowoer,  for 
many  years  a  considerable  wholesale  bookseller 
on  toe  north  side  of  Patemoster-row.  He  was 
an  eltte  of  sir  James  Hodgres.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  finding  business  decline,  be  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  the  place  of  clerk  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  commutation  house  and 
window  tax  for  London,  which  afforded  him  a 
comfortable  asylum  in  his  old  age. 

1796,  JwM  12.  Died,  James  Fletcheb,  a 
boolcsellei  at  Oxford,  aged  eighty-seven  yeais 
and  seven  months.  He  was  a  native  of  Salis- 
bury, in  Wiltshire. 

1795,  June  24.  Z)tei{,  William  Smellie,  an 
eminent  naturalist,  miscellaneous  writer,  and 
printer,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1740.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  parish  school 
at  Duddingstoa,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the 
high  school  of  Edinburgh.  His  father,  who 
■mta  a  builder,  and  constructor  of  the  martrrs' 
tomb,  in  the  Greyfriars  chuich-yard,  at  first 
wished  to  apprentice  him  to  a  stay-maker,  but 
the  business  of  a  printer  was  ultimately  pre- 
ferred, and  he  was  indentured  to  Messrs.  Hamil- 
ton, Balfour,  and  Neil,  then  eminent  professon 
of  that  art  in  the  Scottish  capital.  While  yet 
very  young,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
father ;  but  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  young 

Srinter  soon  placed  him  above  the  necessity  of 
epending  upon  others  for  bis  subsistence. 
Every  leisure  moment  was  devoted  to  study,  or 
literary  pursuits ;  and  only  a  few  years  of  his 
apprenticeship  had  elapsed,  when  ne  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  employers  to  the  responsible  office 
of  corrector  of  the  press,  with  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  ten  shilling<,  in  place  of  his  stipulated 
wages  of  three  shillings.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
earnings  on  frivolity  or  dissipation,  young  Smel- 
lie took  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  regular 
course  of  the  university  classes.  The  result  of 
this  was  soon  evidenced,  by  his  producing  an 
edition  of  Terence,  in  12mo.  1758,  wholly  set  up 
and  corrected  by  himself;  which  Harwood,  the 
philologist,  declares  to  be  "an  immaculate 
edition ;"  and  which  gained  to  his  masters  an 
honorai^  prize,  offered  by  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical society,  for  the  best  edition  of  a  Latin 
classic.  Upon  the  expiry  of  his  indentures,  Mr. 
Smellie,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,accepted 
employment  from  Messrs.  Murray  and  Cochrane, 
printers  in  Edinbui^h,  as  corrector  of  their 
press,  and  conductor  of  the  ScoU  Magazine. 
Notwithstanding,however,his  severe  professional 
labours,  he  still  prosecuted  his  classical  studies 
with  greater  ardour ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  can 
better  illustrate  the  self-tasking  nature  of  Mr. 
Smellie's  mind,  than  the  fact,  that  he  instructed 
himself  in  the  Hebrew  language,  solely  that  be 
might  be  thereby  fitted  for  superintending  a 
grammar  of  that  tongue,  then  about  to  be 
published  by  professorRobertson.  He  continued 
in  the  employment  of  the  above  gentlemen  for 
six  years;  that  is  to  say,  until  ue  year  1765, 
during  which  time  we  find  him  steadily  advanc- 
ing himself  in  life,  extending  his  acquaintance 


amongst  the  literati  of  the  day,  and  improving 
himself  by  eveiy  means  within  his  reach.  He 
had  a  decided  preference  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  especially  of  botany,  and  about  the 
year  1760,  collected  an  extensive  Horttu  Sieeue 
from  the  fields  around  Edinburgh,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Hope,  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university.  He  likewise  in  the  same  year  gained 
the  honorary  gold  medal  given  by  the  professor 
for  the  best  botanical  dissertation;  and  soon 
afterwards  wrote  various  other  disconnes  on  vege- 
tation, generation,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently published  in  a  large  work  solely  writ- 
ten by  himself,  entitled  the  Philotophy  of  Natu- 
ral tiittory.  He  was  besides  no  mean  chemist, 
at  a  time  when  chemistry  had  scarcely  been  re- 
duced to  a  science,  and  was  generally  held  as  alike 
visionary  and  vain.  Upon  the  publication  of  the 
Euayi  of  the  celebrated  David  Hume,*  printed 
by  Mr.  Smellie,  an  extended  correspondence 
took  plaM  between  them,  in  which  tne  latter 
contested  with  great  logical  force  and  acumen 
many  of  the  heterodox  doctrines  advanced  by 
the  former;  particularly  that  respecting  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles.  He  lived  in  terms  of  great 
intimacy  with  Dr.  William  Buchan,  anthor  of 
the  well-known  Domestic  Medicine.  That  work 
passed  through  the  press  in  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Cochrane's  printing  office,  and  entirely  under 
Mr.  Smellie's  superintendence.  Dr.  Buchan  him- 
self then  residing  in  England.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  Smellie  contributed  materially, 
both  by  his  medical  and  philological  knowledge, 
to  the  value  and  celebrity  of  the  publication  ; 
and  from  the  fact,  indeed,  of  his  having  re- 
written the  whole  of  it  for  the  printers,  he  wai 
very  generally  considered  at  the  time,  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  be  the  sole  author  of  it.  In  1763, 
being  then  only  twenty-three  yean  of  age,  Mr. 
Smellie  marrie<i  a  Miss  Robertson,  who  was  very 
respectably  connected.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
thirteen  children,  many  of  whom  he  had  lost  by 
disease.  In  1765,  upon  the  conclusion  of  hu 
engagement  with  Messrs.  Murray  and  Cochrane, 
he  commenced  business  as  a  master-printer,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Auld,  Mr.  Smellie's  pecu- 
niary proportion  of  the  copartnery  being  advan- 
ced for  him  by  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Fergusson, 
professors  in  the  university.  In  1767,  a  new  co- 
partnery was  formed  by  toe  introduction  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  bookseller,  who  brought  along  with 
him  the  property  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
Weekly  Jowmal,  which  had  for  a  considerable 
time  previously  been  established.    The  manage- 

*  David  Home,  celebrated  aa  a  metaphysical  and  hiito- 
rical  WTitrr,  waa  born  In  the  dtj  of  Edinborgh,  April  sB, 
17II,  Yhere  he  died,  Aupist  u,  1770.  Hia  Hittmv  <^ 
Engltttut  wai  the  first  example  of  the  liiirheet  kind  of^Ua- 
torical  compoaltion  which  appcwred  in  English  literature. 
The  first  rolome,  embracing  Uie  period  from  the  aocesston 
of  James  I.  to  the  revolution,  was  published  in  1 764  ;  and 
the  second,  appeared  in  173fl;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  erudition,  accuracy,  and  even  elegance,  of  sub- 
sequent writers,  it  has  since  been  the  standud  work  upon 
the  subject.  Besides  the  profits  it  brought  liim  he  obtained 
a  pension  tKm  lord  Bute.  In  17(t3  he  accompanied  the 
earl  of  HerUbrd  in  his  embassr  to  Paris,  where  in  ITtS  he 
remained  charge  d'adUrs.  Alter  his  death  appeared  a 
mtkbTbim,taUai  DMogiKi  eoncermng  Nattiriil  Beligim. 
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ment  of  this  latter  was  solely  intrusted  to  Mr. 
.  Smellie ;  but  as  it  happened  to  be  a  lonag  con- 
cern, he  shortly  afterwanls  insisted  on  its  dis- 
continuance. This  led  to  disputes,  which  finally 
terminated  in  a  dissolution  of  die  copartnery 
in  1771 ;  when  a  new  contract  was  entered  into 
between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Smellie  only. 
Abont  the  same  time,  he  appears  to  have  been 
on  terms  with  the  eminent  William  Strahan, 
to  undertake  the  management  of  thevast  printing 
concern  carried  on  by  him  in  London ;  but  from 
some  cause  not  clearly  explained,  the  treaty  was 
broken  off.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  showing 
the  respect  in  which  Mr.  Smellie  was  at  this  time 
held,  Uiat  upon  his  entering  on  this  new  co- 
partnery, lord  Eames  became  security  for  a  bank 
oedit  in  favonr  of  tihe  younger  printer,  to  the 
amoont  of  £300.  In  1780,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  earl  of  Buchan,  a  society  for  collect- 
ing and  investigating  the  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land, was  instituted  at  Edinburgh.  Of  this 
society,  Mr.  Smellie  was  personally  invited  by 
his  lordship  to  become  a  member;  which  he  did, 
and  was  appointed  printer  of  their  journals  and 
transactions.  Next  year  he  was  elected  keeper 
of  their  museum  or  natural  history;  and  in 
1793,  he  was  elected  secretary,  which  office  he 
held  till  his  death.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  gene- 
rally known,  that  with  Mr.  Smellie  originated 
the  admirable  scheme  of  a  statistical  account  of 
all  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  which  was  after- 
wards brought  to  maturity  by  sir  John  Sinclair. 
At  the  desire  of  the  antiquarian  society,  Mr. 
Smellie,  in  1781,  drew  up  a  regular  plan  of  the 
undertaldng,  which  was  printed  and  circulated ; 
but  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
do  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  important 
nature  of  the  application,  and  only  a  very  few 
complied  with  the  directions  given  in  it.  In 
1780,  Mr.  Smellie  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  Tramlation  of  Buffon't  Natural  Hutory; 
a  work  which  has  ever  stood  deservedly  high  in 
the  opinion  of  naturalists,  being  illustrated  with 
numeroiis  notes  and  illustrations  of  thef  French 
aathor,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  new 
observations.  In  the  year  1780,  the  partnership 
between  Mr.  Smellie  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  dis- 
solved, when  the  former  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  William  Creech,  bookseller.  This  con- 
nexion continued  to  the  end  of  1789,  when  Mr. 
Smellie  commenced,  and  ever  afterwards  carried 
first  volume  of  his  Philosophy  of  Natural  Hutory 
on  business  on  his  own  account.  In  1790,  the 
was  published;  the  copyright  of  which  wus  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Elliot,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  for 
one  thousand  guineas.  The  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  was  not  published  till  1799.  His 
acquaintance  with  Robert  Bums*  commenced 


•  Robert  Bnrns,  the  brightest  itar  Id  the  poetical  tnnali 
of  Scotland,  wu  bom  "  on  the  Doon  side,"  ntu  the  town 
of  Ayr,  Jan  95,  17M,  and  reared  to  the  laboilons  piofes. 
sioD  of  a  farmer.  With  the  advantage  of  a  plain  educa- 
ttoD,  and  BOceas  to  a  few  books,  the  mind  of  tliis  lilgfaly- 
gUted  IndlTtdnal  received  a  degree  of  colttvatlan,  mach 
soperior  to  what  is  attainable  in  the  same  grade  of  society 
in  other  eonntiiea  i  and  at  an  earljr  age,  he  began  to  write 
in  his  venwcular  laaguage,  verses  respecting  rand  events 


in  the  year  1787,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  poet's 
coming  to  Edinbiirgh  to  publish  bis  poems, 
which  were  printed  by  Mr.  Smellie.  From  their 
dmilarly  social  dispositions,  and  mutual  relish 
of  each  others  wit,  an  immediate  and  permanent 
intimacy  took  place  betwixt  them.  Afier  Bums's 
departure  from  Edinbui^h,  they  corresponded 
frequently ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  communi- 
cations were  afterwards  destroyed  t^  Mr.  Smel- 
lie, equally,  perhaps,  on  the  bard's  account  and 
his  own.  Of  the  higfa  opinion  which  the  latter 
entertained,  however,  of  bis  friend — and  it  is 
well  known  how  fastidious  was  his  taste  on  the 
score  of  talent,  honesty,  and  real  friendship 
amongst  his  fellow^creatures — we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  poetical  sketeh,  by  Bums : 

ToCrochaDan  came 
Hie  old  ooclc'd  hat,  the  grey  snrtont,  the  aamej 
His  krlstUng  beard  Jost  rising  in  Its  might, 
Twas  fonr  long  nights  and  days  to  slULVine  night ; 
His  nnciu-rd  grizzly  locks,  wild  staring,  uatcb'd 
A  bead,  for  thought  prafoond  and  dear,  tuunatch'd ; 
Tet  tiioagh  his  caustic  wit  was  biting,  rude. 
Hi*  heart  was  warm,  benevolent^  and  good- 
Mr.  Smellie  expired,  at  Edinburrii,  in  bis 
fifty-fifth  year ;  and  we  regret  to  add  his  name 
to  uie  long  list  of  men  of  genios,  who  have  ter- 
minated a  career  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  useiiil- 
ness,  amid  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties.* 
Some  years  after  his  deatn,  a  volume  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  care  of  his  son,  containing  me- 
moirs of  three  distinguished  men,  with  whom  be 
had  been  acquainted;  lord  Kames,t  Dr.  John 
Gregory,!  »id  ^'-  David  Hume :  it  formed  part 
of  a  more  extended  design,  which  Mr.  Smellie 
had  sketehed  out,  but  found  not  time  to  execute. 

and  characters.  Models,  as  ftr  as  he  nqnlied  aaj,  he 
found  in  the  poetry  of  Bamaay  and  Ferguson,  and  in  tliat 
great  body  of  national  song,  comic  and  sentliiwnta],wbicb 
the  Scottish  people  have  composed  for  thcmadves  in  the 
course  of  ages.  In  1781,  he  published  a  volnmeof  poem* 
at  Kilmarnock,  which  had  a  wondezfU  success,  and  was 
soon  aftenrrards  invited  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  new  edition 
of  his  poems  were  printed,  and  from  which  he  xeaUaed 
jf MS.  Re  then  took  atom  in  partnership  with  his  brathrer 
Onbeft^  and  at  last  settled  at  Dumfries,  ss  an  ezeisemaa. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  lil^  he  employed  liia  poeti- 
cal talent  chiefly  in  the  compoeltion  of  a  aerie*  of  Kmca, 
which,  Oioai^  they  have  the  genoal  ihnlt  ol  tnattag 
love  inth  too  little  regard  for  its  higher  and  more  delicate 
emotions,  are  allowed  to  rank  among  the  best  oompcaltiona 
in  that  department  of  poetry.  Hi*  Utter  years,  aa  mnst 
be  geneiallr  known,  were  clouded  with  poverty  and  it* 
attendant  distresses,  aggravated  by  passions,  which, 
equally  with  his  genius,  formed  a  part  of  the  exttuordi- 
narycWacter  assigned  to  him  by  nature.  After  hi*  death, 
which  happened  at  Dumfries,  July  SI,  1790,  leaving  a 
widow  and  four  children,  his  works,  including  poems, 
songs,  and  letters,  were  published  in  an  elegant  collection 
by  Dr.  James  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  who  added  a  Uognu 
phical  memoir,  remarkable  for  Judgment  and  good  taste, 
and  wliich  produced  above  jfiow  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tsmily.    ICrs.  Boms  died  March  SC,  1SS<. 

*  Jf emsin  of  tte  Uft,  WrtiSngt,  and  CorrapomJentt  ^ 
WMan  SmOUt,  F.R.S.  and  FUM^  laU printer,  in  Stht. 
itirrh,  Stcntarf  mU  Smerinttnitnt  <if  NiOmral  Bistorw 
to  ike  Soelelf  tf  SeotStk  JbUffuarim,  ^.  Bv  Robert 
Kerr,  F.  R.S.  and  F.A.S.  two  vols.  Svo.  Bdinbnrgh: 
printed  by  Alexander  Smellie,  for  John  Andenon,  I8II, 
with  a  portrait  and  facsimile  of  hi*  writing.  A  work, 
says  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  perfaapa  diaproportioned  to 
the  snttlect,  but  containing  many  cuiioo*  anecdotes. 

t  Henry  Home,  lord  Karnes,  anther  of  the  Mlanmfi  ^f 
Criiieiim,  and  otfaa  wotlu,  died  Dec.  SC,  I78t. 

t  An  eminent  physician,aadauthorofiIF'«tt«r'«£^fe<|p 
to  Wf  Dmrhttn.  He  wa*  bom  at  Aberdeen,  Jnae  S, 
I7M,  and  lUed  at  Kdinburgh,  Feb.  0,  1773. 
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1795,  Aif^.  i.  Died,  William  Goldsmith, 

sereisl  years  a  bookseller  in  Fatemoster-row,aiid 
RnerwaJtds  in  Warwick-court,  Newgate-street. 
Possessing  landed  property  at  Stretly,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, he  was  appointed  high  sheriff  for  that 
county  in  1784.    He  died  much  lamented. 

1795,  Sept.  10.  Died,  John  Archdeacon,  a 
Tcsy  excellent  printer,  whom  the  university  of 
Cambridge  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Bentham, 
as  their  printer,  and  in  which  office  he  continued 
for  many  years.  He  died  at  Hemingford  Ab- 
bots, aged  seventy. 

1796,  Oct.  21.  Died,  John  Bewick,  a  very 
distingnished  artist  in  wood  engraving.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ovington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
a  few  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  was  seven  years 
the  junior  brother  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Bewick,  to  whom,  however,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.Beilby,he  had  served  a  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship, and  soon  evinced  talents  and  skill  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  those  of  his  elder  brother,  in 
the  i^lographic  art  Unfortunately  for  the  arts 
and  ior  society,  of  which  he  was  an  ornament, 
this  promising  individual  was  cut  off  in  the 
thii^-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

1795,  Joseph  Ridley  was  awarded  by  the 
society  for  encouragement  of  arts,  a  premium  of 
forty  guineas,  for  his  improvement  of  the  print- 
ing press. 

1795,  Nov.  10.  Mb.  Aitken,  bookseller,  of 
London,  convicted,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
of  publishing  a  certsun  immoral  book  called 
Harrvft  List  qfCovent  Garden  I.a<2te«,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200  to  the 
king,  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  fine  be  paid, 
and  afterwards  to  find  security  for  his  good  be- 
havionr  for  three  years  ;  himself  in  £250,  and 
two  sureties  in  £100  each.  Mr.  Roach,  a  book- 
seller, was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  three  yean,  for  the  same  offence. 

1795,  Nov.  In  CHarra's  History  of  New 
South  Wales  it  is  stated  that  the  art  of  printing 
was  introduced  into  New  South  Wales,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  books  printed,  or  name 
of  the  spot  on  which  thepress  was  erected. 

1795,  Dee.  1.  Died,  Thomas  Spilsbury,  the 
successor  of  the  younger  William  Strahan,  in  the 
printing  office  on  Snow-hill ;  where  he  died,  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  To  distin- 
guished ability  in  his  profession  he  joined  the 
strictest  integrity,  amiable  manners,  and  a  style 
of  conversation,  which,  whether  the  subject  was 
gay  or  serious,  never  failed  to  delight.  As  his 
press  was  resorted  to  by  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters, who  often  availed  themselves  of  his  critical 
remarks ;  so  have  they,  in  return,  uniformly 
home  testimony  to  his 'uncommon  precision  in 
every  thing  appertaining  to  a  pure  genuine  Eng- 
lish diction.  He  was  the  first  person  in  this 
country  who  made  it  an  express  study  to  print 
French  works  with  accuracy  ;  in  which,  having 
at  that  time  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  that 
language,  he  by  closeness  of  application  soon 
arrived  at  snch  a  mastery  as  to  be  pronounced, 
by  many  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of 


that  Iringdom,  resident  in  London,  superior  in 
point  of  correctness,  even  to  the  printers  of  Paris. 

1795,  March.  The  Manchester  GazetU,  No.  1. 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Bowden  and 
William  Cowdroy,  in  Hunter's-lane. 

1795.  The  Sporting  Magazine,  No.  1. 

1795,  Sept.  22.  The  Sylph. 

1796,  Jan.  1.  James  Montgomery,  printer 
of  the  Sheffield  Iris,  was  convicted  of  publishing 
a  libel  in  that  paper  upon  colonel  Athorpe,  rela- 
tive to  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  riots  in 
Sheffield  on  the  4th  of  August,  1795,  and  he  wa* 
adjudged  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  York 
castle,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £30  to  the  king,  and  find 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years, 
himself  in  £100,  and  two  sureties  in  £50  each. 

Blen'd  with  freedom  nneonfin'd, 
Dangeona  otnoot  hold  the  loul  i 

Who  can  chain  the  immortal  mind  ? 
None  hot  he  who  spani  the  pole. 

From  Prim  Awuuementt,  written  doiiDcthe  aiitl>oi*> 
oonilnement. 

1796,  Jan.  2.  Died,  Edward  Ballard,  aged 
eighty-eight  years,  printer  and  bookseller,  in 
Little  Britain.  He  was  the  last  of  the  trade 
who  inhabited  that  once  grand  emporium  of 
books,  where  he  died  in  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom.  He  had  outlived  his  mental  faculties, 
and  was  for  some  time  used  to  be  moved  abont 
in  a  chair.  The  family  of  the  Ballards  were 
famed  for  more  than  a  century  as  the  snppsrten 
of  litemture;  and  amongst  the  first  boobBellers 
who  sold  books  by  a  marked  catalogue.  The 
father  of  them  was  celebrated  by  John  Dnnton.* 
See  pages  590  and  708  ante. 


*  Johnlhmton  dianctariie*  the  foUowing  bookeellen  : 

JoHATBAK  QaMNwooD,  bookMller  and  anctlonear, 
•erred  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Coclail,  and  had  the 
character  of  bein;  a  verjr  diligent  servant.  When  he 
married  it  was  ndtber  for  beantr  nor  rtdtesi  so  that  he 
is  a  rare  example  at  coqjogal  lore  and  chasaty.  B7  the 
wise  management  of  his  domestic  ailUrs,  he  not  only 
gained  the  ailtactions  of  his  man  (CMandler)  but  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  wss  a  great  instance  of  self-denial  in  his 
words  and  locdu  j  and  never  was  any  conversation  better 
tempered,  for  he  knew  how  to  be  fiuniliar,  without  making 
himself  cheap.  He  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Anne8leT*s 
chorch,  yet  had  a  larger  soul  than  to  conilne  his  charity 
to  one  party.  His  &Uier  was  a  divine  of  the  chnrch  at 
Kngland,  but  loved  and  valued  the  image  of  God  wbere- 
ever  be  found  it  j  and  for  his  son  Jonathan,  he  was  so 
weU  loved  by  the  moderate  conformists,  that  he  had  a 
considerable  trade  amongst  themj  yet  Mr.  Oreenwood 
was  fkr  tram  a  temporizer,  and  ever  chose  rather  to  be 
good  than  great.  But  I  see  it  is  neither  piety  nor  dlUgeno* 
gives  a  man  any  constant  title  to  Uie  goods  of  fbrtonei 
for  though  he  had  contracted  a  large  acquaintance  (aM 
had  Dr.  Annesley's  triendsUp,  who  helped  him  to  Mr. 
Allen's  Heart-work  and  other  saleable  copies)  yet  he  con- 
cluded trading  at  last  with  as  small  a  pittance  of  the  world 
as  he  had  to  begin  it;  so  that  the  chief  thing  he  has  left 
to  boast  of  is,  a  virtuous  wife,  and  seversl  simUl  children. 
But  he  still  deserves  the  love  and  esteem  of  idl  good  men, 
for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  **  lliere  goes  a 
poor  honest  man ;"  which  is  much  better  than,  "  lliere 
goes  a  rich  knave." 

Mr.  Pawut,  in  Chancery-lane.  He  is  related  to  him 
that  printed  that  excellent  book  called  the  WMoU  Du^  tf 
Han,  But,  alas  I  the  uncle  is  dead.  Vat  the  Pawlet  that 
is  yet  living,  he  is  a  man  of  a  generous  temper,  and  lives 
in  the  world  like  one  that  is  much  above  it. 

Mb.  Ptsoh,  In  Rcdcross-atreet,  of  whom  I  never  bought 
but  sold— the  more  is  the  pity— many  hundred  reams  of 
Tiqvrine  LUmrgVt  Bdiet  of  NwUz,  and  other  books  that 
my  Mends  had  forgot  to  ask  for.  I  might  call  Mr.  Pyson 
Uie  waste  paper  statiooer  of  London,  fdr  I  believahe  boys 
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1796,  F«i.  7.  A  forged  Fiench  newspaper, 
called  L'EeUdr,  circulated  iu  London.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  a  verdict  of  £100  was  given  against 
D.  Stuart,  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  for 
sending  the  above  paper  to  the  proprietors  of 


moan  of  that  necenaiy  drag  thao  all  the  dtjr  besides.  He 
is  generally  seen  in  the  same  coat,  though  he  has  a  change 
of  raiments — as  if  he  thought  men's  hearts  were  rather  to 
be  changed  tlian  theii  garments.  He  ia  a  man  exactly 
made,  even  to  a  nailVbreadth,  and  Is  a  great  pattern  of 
bomllity  and  justice.  He  is  linn  to  his  W(^  and  bargain, 
and  by  Ills  beard  and  dress  one  would  take  Mm  to  l>e  one 
of  the  antient  ptillosophers.  He  is  very  quick  of  forgiving 
of  ii^nries — but  for  his  wit  snd  contentment  (which  has 
pot  him  in  the  row  of  Christians)  it  is  rather  to  be  admired 
flian  commended. 

Mr.  Raven. — He  is  my  brother  both  by  sign  (Dmiton*s 
sign  was  the  black  raven)  and  trade  j  and  X  do  lilm  no 
vrong  if  I  call  him  the  pattern  and  standard  of  wit  and 
loyalty.  He  has  the  true  art  of  governing  himseif  and 
family ;  and,  in  a  word,  my  brother  raven  is  wliatever  a 
sober  man  and  a  good  bookseller  ought  to  be.  He  is  also 
a  nice  dlspatant,  and  can  dress  his  thoughts  in  very  neat 
langnagei 

1  saw  him  on  his  counter,  where  he  sate, 

Busy  In  controversies  sprung  of  late ; 

A  gown  and  pen  became  lum  wondrous  well, 

Hu  grave  aspect  had  more  of  heaven  tlnn  hdl. 

Only  there  was  a  handsome  picture  by. 

To  wlilch  he  lent  a  comer  of  his  eye. 

Hr.  Stahkst. — I  formerly  knew  him  in  Fleet-street, 
and  we  renewed  our  acqnamtance  in  Amsterdam.  He 
would  talk  well  on  any  subject,  and  had  good-nature  in 
Us  very  looks.  He  printed  abookrelating  to  government, 
that  forced  him  to  leave  his  country.  He  was  a  brave 
assertor  of  English  liberties  to  his  last  breath. 

Mr.  Shxlt. — Be  is  a  man  so  weU  Icnown  in  the  sta- 
tioners' company,  that  it  ia  character  enough  to  name 
him.  In  days  of  yore  he  has  been  something,  but  the  case  is 
■o  altered,  it  were  well  now  if  I  coold  call  liim  nothing. 

Mr.  Sahdxi.  Smits,  bookseller  to  tlie  Royal  Society, 
deals  very  much  in  books  of  a  foreign  growth,  and  speaks 
Vtench  and  Latin  with  a  great  dMl  of  floency  and  ease. 
His  shop  is  very  beautiful  and  wall  famished.  He  was 
one  of  taou  I  invited  to  the  faneral  of  my  apprenticeship. 
His  partner,  Binjahih  Walvokd,  is  a  very  ingenious 
man,  and  knows  books  extraonllnary  well. 

Mr.  Smith,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.  His  fair  soul  is 
tenant  to  a  lovely  and  well-proporUoned  body,  bis  eyes 
are  clear  and  shining,  his  brow  proclaims  fidelity,  and  his 
whcde  frame  of  face  and  flavour  is  a  most  perfect  mixture 
of  modesty  and  sweetness  ;  he  has  all  the  advantage  of 
mind  and  body,  and  an  honest  birth  (being  son  to  that 
eminent  booiuidler,  Mr.  Ralph  Smith)  conspiring  to  render 
him  a  happy  person. 

Mr.  Shith  in  the  Strand.  He  was  bom  with  anspiciona 
(tan,  has  made  several  auctions  with  good  success,  and 
increases  daily  both  In  £une  and  riKies. 

TaoHAS  SiHHONS,  formerly  of  Ludgate-street.  He  as 
well  as  his  father  printed  for  the  fiuoous  Baxter,  and  was 
a  most  accom^ished  bookseUer.  His  eoqjngal  virtues 
have  deserved  to  be  set  as  an  example  to  the  primitive 
age }  they  approach  so  near  to  singuiariiff  in  ours,  that  I 
can  scarce  speak  of  his  love  to  ills  wife,  without  a  satire 
upon  others.  If  any  diffisrence  is,  it  is  who  of  the  two 
■hall  be  most  obliging ;  so  that  If  all  be  true  that  I  have 
heard  of  them,  I  am  ready  to  conclude  they  are  a  pair  of 
angels  sent  below  to  make  marriage  amiable  in  their 
persons.  And,  lastly.  If  1  consider  Mr.  Simmons  as  a 
nther,  how  tender  he  is  of  his  dilldren.  He  takes  care  to 
form  the  minds  <k  bis  daughters  by  the  principles  of 
vlitne,  and  to  set  out  Us  sons  in  the  fair  way  to  heaven  i 
and  none  ore  too  great  to  fbllow  this  pious  example,  for  it 
Is  flie  doty  of  parents,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to 
■e  ethelr  dilldren  brought  op  In  the  fear  of  Ood. 

Mr.  SrasD,  in  Exchange-allmr.  He  has  the  hononr  to 
inrintfor  sir  William  Dawes,  Dr.  Smith,  and  other  eminent 
dinrchmen.  He  is  a  very  modest  quiet  man,  and  never 
insinnates  his  merit  by  any  other  means  tlian  the  pions 
things  he  speaks  or  prints. 

Mr.  SHaowsBDRV.— The  morning  of  Us  life  was  dear 
and  calm,  and  ever  since  his  whole  life  has  been  a  con- 
tinued series  of  honesty,  then  no  wander  he  printed  for 
lodge  Hale.  He  merit*  the  name  of  "  Cnlversal  Book- 
seileri"aDdlsfiun]]iarIyaoqaalntedwlth  all  the  books  that 
are  extant  in  any  language.    Be  keepa  Vi»  stock  In  excel- 


the  Telegraph;  and  on  the  following  day  a  ver- 
dict of  £1500  was  given  against  Mr.  Dickinson, 
for  falsely  accusing  Mr.  Goldsmid,  the  money- 
broker,  of  forging  the  above. 

1796.  The  Holy  Bible,  two  vols.  4to.  printed 


lent  order,  and  will  find  any  book  as  ready  as  I  con  find  a 
word  in  the  dictionary.  He  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  sta- 
Uonets' company,  and  may  justly  be  called  wneraifefbr  his 
heavenly  aqiect,  wherein  gravity  and  sweetness  are  well 
compounded.  I  shall  only  add,  he  is  a  constant  fire- 
qnenter  of  Stnrlnidge  fUr  (where  Mr.  Blagrave,  and  he 
once  made  me  free),  and  potiaps  is  the  only  bookseller 
that  understands /otr  keeping  to  any  advantage. 

Mr.  Shbrhbrdins  Is  a  man  of  very  quick  parts.  I  have 
heard  him  say  he  would  forgive  any  man  tiiat  could  catdi 
him.  His  shop  is  usually  well  furnished  with  TaloaUe 
books  :  out  of  wUch  I  once  made  a  very  choice  collection. 
He  understands  his  trade  to  a  nloety,  and  talks  macfa  to 
the  purpose,  if  one  coold  but  trace  blm.  He  will  give  as 
mucli  for  a  library  as  any  man  vriiatsoever ;  and  1  think 
he  learned  this  generous  quality  tram  ta»  Master  Huaaey, 
who  once  gave  seventy-five  pounds  for  a  parcel  of  books 
thst  I  thought  1  had  purchased  too  dear  at  sixty. 

Mr.  SouTHBT. — He  had  the  hap^neas  to  find  a  wife  of  a 
good  fortune ;  -but,  meeting  with  dIsappointmentB  In 
trade,  he  retired  to  a  coflbe-hooBe  in  Focior-lane;  but  no 
misfortunes  have  made  honest  Southby  fbrget  the  duties 
of  a  husband,  the  ties  of  friendship,  or  the  ddng  Justice  to 
those  he  dealt  with.  He  printed  for  Mr.  Smltiiies  and 
other  eminent  drardimen ;  but  It  wss  not  his  luck  to  get 
an  estate  by  authors ;  and  I  wish  he  may  get  it  by  coffee, 
as  I  believe  he  would,  did  the  booksellers  of  London  give 
him  that  generous  encouragement  as  ^da  fktr  i^^inc 
amongst  them  deserved. 

Mr.  SwALL  —He  was  once  a  rising  sun  in  trade;  but 
his  sun  is  set  In  a  dood,  and  be  Is  now  reckoned  amongst 
the  unfortunates.  He  waa  owner  of  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  learning,  and,  perhaps,  had  he  not  knonm  it,  bad  still 
been  as  thriving  as  ever.  He  was  much  admired  for  all 
his  projects  (espedaUy  tliat  of  Dupin),  and  even  the  first 
bloMoms  of  his  youth  paid  us  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  ripening  manhood ;  while  he  was  but  an  apprentice 
in  Comhill,  he  could  outwit  most  other  booksellera ;  and 
when  he  traded  for  himself,  he  coold  find  none  to  surpass 
him  but  himjwif  alone. 

But  here  John  Dnnton,  is  thy  sUU  confin'd, 
nion  canst  not  paint  his  nobler  soul  and  n^nd ; 
No  pen  the  praise  he  merits  can  indite ; 
Himself,  to  represent  himself,  most  write. 

Mr.  Saunobks.— He  lived  in  the  New  Bxchange,  and 
had  the  lionour  to  be  personally  known  to  very  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  lirat  rank  in  England :  and 
there  was  scarce  a  bookseller  in  London  but  hsul  a  kind- 
ness (or  Um.  If  any  hated  him  It  was  the  (air  sex,  for  his 
living  so  long  a  badielor  i  but  they  might  excuse  him,  for 
he  was  too  busy  to  think  of  love,  and  too  honest  to  marry 

for  money.    I  discovered  that robbed  his  warehooae, 

for  wUcb  he  became  my  friend  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Ralph  Svufson. — He  is  one  whose  piety  and  viztoe 
has  measured  the  chains  of  Providence,  and  accordingly 
makes  a  due  estimate  of  all  occurrences.  He  is  a  person 
of  great  integrity,  and  much  respected  by  all  that  know 
hhn.  He  printed  some  essays  of  sir  William  Temple ;  and 
being  very  industrious,  is  like  to  be  rich  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Tracy  on  London  Bridge.  His  religion  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  church  any  more  than  the  shop;  his  behavioar 
In  his  family  Is  grave  and  exemplary;  his  devotion  con- 
stant ;  Us  care  over  his  household  is  tender  and  Impartial ; 
and  to  his  servants  he  seems  a  (athcr  rather  than  a  master. 

Richard  WsLLtNOTON. — He  is  industrious  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  calling ;  has  the  Intimate  acqtuintanee  of 
several  excellent  pens,  and  therefore  can  never  went 
copies ;  and  trust  him  for  marmging  and  improving  them. 
He  has  a  pretty  knack  at  keeping  Us  word;  and  f  expect 
to  see  him  master  of  the  company  at  least,  if  not  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck,  before  he  dies. 

Mr.  Waewtn. — He  is  a  person  of  great  modesty  and  wit, 
and  1/  I  may  judge  by  his  poems,  perh^is  the  most  in- 
genious bard,  of  a  bookseller,  in  London.  Dryden,  with- 
out coAiescending,  might  call  him  brother.  His  inind  is 
none  of  those  narrow  ones  who  know  one  tiling  and  are 
ignorant  of  a  thousand ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  very 
large,  that  although  it  caimot  be  said  Walwyn  knows 
every  tiling  equally  well,  yet  it  is  most  certain  he  can 
give  an  excellent  account  of  all  tUngs;  and  for  foiming 
of  ttties,  commend  me  to  Herbert  Walwyn ;  for  I  coold 
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by  Millar  Ritchie,  Albion-buildings,  Bartholo- 
mew-close, London.  Mr.  Ritchie,  ma;  justly  be 
considered  the  father  of  English  fine  printins;, 
and  the  specimen  which  he  gave  in  this  bible 
renders  him  worthy  of  the  title.  A  curious  cir- 
cumstance attended  the  printing  of  it ;  when  it 
was  far  advanced  towards  conclusion,  the  two 
uniTeisities,  and  the  king's  printer,  obtained  an 
injunction  to  prevent  its  progress ;  just  at  this 
period  some  person  was  printing  a  bible  at  Dub- 
fin,  under  the  title  of  Jaehtan's  Family  Bible, 
vnihoui  notes.  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  the  university 
printer,  at  Oxford,  brought  an  action  against  the 
Irish  printer.  It  was  solemnly  argued,  and  the 
Irish  court  determined  that  a  restriction  upon 
printing  authentic  copies  of  the  scriptures  was 
not  good,  and  the  bible  was  proceeded  with. 
Upon  this;  Mr.  Ritchie  also  took  the  liberty  to 
proceed  with  bis  bible,  and  no  more  was  heard 
of  the  injunetion.  Two  unique  copies,  upon 
India  paper,  printed  on  one  side  only,  were  taken. 
It  was  printed  for  John  Parsons,  Paternoster-row. 

1796,  March  1.  Died,  Geosoe  Swindells, 
printer,  in  Hanging-bridge,  Manchester,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six.  He  was  a  native  of 
Disley,  in  Cheshire.  Mr.  Swindells  was  one  of 
of  the  earliest  publishers  of  works  in  numbers  in 
that  town  ;  and  he  also  established  an  ex^nsive 
business  in  ballads,  Christmas  carols,  &c.  which 
is  still  carried  on  by  his  eldest  son,  John. 

1796,  March  22.  In  an  edict  published  at 
Erfiirt,  in  Germany,  for  the  instructions  of  the 
censors,  or  licensers  of  the  press,  provision  is 
made,  that  those  who  publish  poems  shall  pay 
doable  price  per  sheet  for  the  writings  they  sub- 
mit to  official  examination. 


give  an  inatanee  In  which  he  exceeded  a  dnb  ol  wits  in 
that  nice  iflUr. 

Mr.  W IT,  cntter  in  wood,  made  all  Uie  cnts  for  The 

Man  in  tht  Moon,"  Ice.,  and  all  saeh  as  I  wanted  for 
Athent,  &c.  Mr.  W— (t  did  the  cniloos  flower*  for  Sal- 
mon'a  Herbal,  and  exceed*  all  the  town  for  cnttiav  in 
wood.  He  ha*  got  a  habit  of  meltlnar  his  penny,  and  once 
a  month  i*  as  great  a*  a  kintr ;  bat  abating  that  reeiins 
vice,  W— St  i*  an  honest  man,  and  ha*  about  him  all  thai 
nnaflteted  neglect  of  pomp  in  dothes,  lodging,  ftamitore, 
which  agrees  with  hi*  *edentary'  course  of  life. 

Mr. ,  I  fbrgtet  lii*  name,  bnt  1  tlilniL  I  can  describe 

hi*  person  and  qualities,  so  as  any  boolueiler  may  know 
him.  His  person  is  tall  and  slender,  hia  eyes  quick  and 
sparkling,  and  liia  featurea  flonilah  in  an  oval  form.  So 
much  for  his  body.  As  to  his  qualities,  he  is  very  pious. 
Just,  hmnUe,  modest,  sincere,  and  the  care  he  takes  of  his 
aged  father  will  bring  a  blessing  on  all  he  has.  But  I  need 
not  enlarge)  fbrhetbat  will  read  the  character  (Psalmxr) 
of  "an  inhabitant  of  that  holy  hill"  will  there  read  his 
true  and  most  pure  character. 

Mattbbw  Wottoh,  a  Tery  courteous  obliging  man.  Hi* 
ttade  lies  much  among  lawyers.  He  is  so  just  to  his  word, 
ttat,  if  be  was  immortal,  it  would  be  altogether  as  good 
dependence  as  his  Ixnid.  I  hear  he  is  a  rising  man ;  and  I 
am  heartly  glad  of  it,  fior  the  goods  of  ttiis  life  can  scarce 
ftll  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  better  disposed  to  use 
themwcU. 

CThomas  WorroN,  son  of  the  above,  acquired  great  re- 
potation  both  a*  an  author  and  bookseller,  lived  many 
yews  at  the  Three  Daggers  and  Queen's  Head,  against  St. 
Dnnstan's  church,  iraeie  he  succeeded  his  ftither,  a»d 
where  he  pnbUdied,  In  1727,  the  earliest  history  that  we 
have  of  the  EnglM  BaroneU,  being  a  Genealogical  and 
Bittorieat  Aeeount  a/  their  Familia,  ttiree  vols.  llmo. — 
I741,enlarged  to  live  vols.  Svo.  Mr.  Wotton  was  the  pub- 
Ihdier  of  many  worlcs  of  very  considerable  merit.  He  was 
master  of  ^e  company  ot  stationers  in  1757;  and  after 
having  long  retired  tsam  business,  died  at  Point  Pleasant, 
SanT>  Aprfl  1, 17M.]— Wieteb. 


1796,  AjM.  Died,  Tbeophilds  Thornton, 
bookseller,  Southampton-street,  Corent-garden. 
He  was  possessed  01  considerable  talents ;  par- 
ticularly conversant  in  rare  tracts  and  scarce 
portraits,  but  unfortunately  had  a  very  slender 
constitution ;  and  was  for  some  years  very  in- 
firm. He  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Abume  Thorn- 
ton, of  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  who  died  in 
December,  1772.  Young  Thornton  was  bom 
about  1759 ;  and  in  1773  was  placed  in  his  ser- 
vice till  1784,  when  he  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account.  He  lost  his  wife  and  only 
child  in  1787,  which  so  deeplyaffected  his  spirits 
that  he  never  thoroughly  recovered ;  and  died  at 
his  lodging8,in  Kentish  Town,  ag^  thirty-seven. 

1796,  May.  Died,  John  Bilby,  son  of  the 
rer.  Mr.  Bilby,  who  had  been  bred  a  printer,  of 
which  he  became  so  mnch  enamoured,  that  he 
worked  regularly  a  few  hours  a-day,  gratii,  for 
the  period  of  fifty  years.  He  died  at  Nottingham. 

1796,  May  6.  Died,  John  Binns,  bookseller, 
of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Nathaniel  Binns,  bookseller,  Halifax,  who  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  January,  1801.  He  was 
taught  the  art  of  bookbinding,  &c.  under  his 
father.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Crowder, 
bookseller,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployer. From  thence  he  removed  to  Leeds, 
where  he  commenced  business  on  his  ovm 
account,  and  where  he  prosecuted  it  with  avidity 
and  singular  success.  Mr.  Binns  published  bis 
first  catalogue  in  1767 ;  and  continued  to  publish 
one  for  some  time,  every  two  or  three  years ;  but 
for  several  years  previous  to  his  decease  he  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  annually.  Mr.  Binns  was  in 
business  about  thirty  years.  He  died  at  Gran- 
tham, on  a  joumer  from  London,  at  the  age  of 
fifly-two  years.  "  He  was  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  Leeds^where  a  handsome  marble  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  bis  memory.  He  was  twice 
married.  He  was  most  indefatigable  in  business; 
and  his  bibliographical  knowledge  was  excelled 
by  few.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  Leeds  Com- 
mercial Bank,  under  the  firm  of  Scott,  Binns, 
Nicholson,  and  Smith,  from  its  commencement 
till  his  death.  Mr.  Binns  was  a  very  respectable 
amateur  in  the  science  of  music;  and  aoout  his 
eighteenth  vear  he  compiled  a  Dictionary  of 
Mutic,  which  in  a  few  years  was  published  under 
the  name  of  Hoyle.  Mr.  Binns  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
was  immediately  succeeded  in  the  business  by 
his  eldest  son  John  ;*  but  he,  being  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  died  in  a  few  years.  The  second 
son,  Thomas,  then  entered  upon  the  business, 
who,  as  well  as  his  brother,  engaged  John  Hea- 
ton  to  superintend  and  take  the  executive  part  of 
the  business,  and  who  succeeded  them  in  the 


*  In  1794,  theproperty  of  the  Z.eedaJrem»y  was  trans- 
ferred by  James  Bowling,  the  proprietor  and  editor,  to 
Messrs.  John  Binns  and  Oeorge  Brown,  in  whose  hands 
it  continued  till  March  7,  ISOl ,  when  the  copyright  was 
purchased  by  Edward  Bslnes,  by  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son,  Edward,  the  Mercury  is  still  conducted,  and 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  provincial  newspqien,  in 
point  of  dreulation,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
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same  piemises,  which  he  commenced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  second  son's  severe  illness  and 
subsequent  death. 

1796,  May  8.  Krn  Wake,  a  journeyman 
printer  of  London,  was  oonricted  of  insulting 
nis  majesty  in  his  passage  to  and  firom  the  par- 
liament house,  by  nissing  and  using  several  in- 
decent expressions,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
piisoned  and  kept  to  heurd  labour  in  Gloucester 
jail  for  the  term  of  five  years,  solitary  confine- 
ment ;  to  stand  once  in  the  pillory ;  and  to  find 
security  in  jClOOO  for  his  good  behaviour  for  ten 
years.  He  had  his  head  shaved,  and  wore  the 
prison  dress,  consisting  of  a  blue  and  yellow 
jacket  and  trousers,  a  woollen  cap,  and  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes.  Wake  at  last  came  to  an  un- 
timely end,  being  crushed  to  death  between  the 
wheMs  of  a  waggon  and  a  post  in  Paul's  chain, 
St  Paul's  church  yard,  March  15,  1807. 

1796,  Jvne  6.  Died,  Dm(iel  Prince,  many 
years  a  very  eminent  bookseller  and  printer  at 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  During  the 
long  period  of  his  being  manager  of  the  univer- 
sity press,  many  valuable  publications  of  course 
passed  under  nis  superintendence.  Those  in 
which  he  most  pridea  himself  will  he  seen  by 
the  following  list,  which  not  long  before  his 
death  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of 
London,  as  a  curiosity : 

Blackitone's  Uagtu  Ckarta,  I7tl,  4to. 

Marmora  Ojmnouto,  17A3,  foUo. 

lM*rl  SgnaptU  ConchgUorum,  177O,  foUo. 

Bbbdutone'B  Commeniaria,  four  vols.  4to.  thjzd  edit. 

1770,  &c. 
Kennieatf  s  Sttrao  Biile,  two  vols.  foUo,  1778. 
Ottnmli  Opera,  ten  vols.  4to.  1784. 
BnMUey'i  OteennMsM  ani  Tailef,  all  printed  In  1788, 

but  not  iiDbUahed  for  aome  yeurs  (Iter. 

Mr.  Prince  married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Hayes ;  and 
died  in  New  College  lane,  Oxford,  in  his  eighty- 
fiith  year,  to  the  loss  of  many  persons  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  bounty,  ana  by  all  who  had 
the  happiness  to  enjoy  his  friendship. 

1796,  Aug.  8.  Died,  John  Nicholson,  book- 
seller, at  Cambridge,  aged  sixty-six  years,  who 
by  unremitting  attention  to  business  for  forty- 
five  years,  acquired  considerable  property,  and 
was  in  the  university  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Mapi  or  Pictura,  from  his  constant  habit 
of  offering  those  articles  at  the  different  cham- 
bers. He  established  a  very  capital  circu- 
lating library,  including  most  of  the  lecture 
books  read  in  the  university,  and  also  many  of 
the  best  and  scarcest  authors  in  various  other 
branches  of  literature;  by  which  means  the 
students  were  enabled  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  works  of  the  best  writers  at  a  small  expense. 
He  presented  to  the  university  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  himself  (painted  by  Keinagle)  loaded 
with  books,  which  hangs  in  tne  staircase  of  the 
public  library,  and  under  it  a  print  engraven 
nomit 

1796.  Thomas  Scott,  rector  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  published  a  family 
Bible,  in  numbers,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
Bellamy  the  publisher.  The  work  was  sold  by 
the  assignees,  but  Mr.  Scott  not  having  parted 


with  the  copyright,  printed  another  in  oppontion 
to  it,  and  gained  his  object.  Four  volumes,  4to. 
0th  edition,  1810. 

1706,  Sept.  25.  Died,  Stephen  Fletcher, 
a  bookseller  at  Oxford,  in  which  city  he  was 
bom,  and  where  he  died  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

1796,  Oct.  Died,  Joav  Crouse,  printer  of  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle,  for  thirty-five  years,  and  dar- 
ing that  period  was  always  distinguished  for  his 
integritv  and  goodness  of  heart.  He  died  at 
Norwicn,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  business  by  Messis.  Stephenson  and 
Matchett. 

1796.  Died,  Edward  Johnston,  bookseller. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Johnston,  a  book- 
seller of  long-established  reputation,  in  Lud- 
gate-street,  who  relinquished  the  business  to  his 
son  about  the  year  1770 ;  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  stationer  to  the  board  of  ordnance. 
He  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1804.  Mr. 
Edward  Johnston,  who  inherited  a  good  fortune 
from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Edwani  Owen, 
printer  of  the  Cfazette;  retired  from  bi^siness, 
and  died  in  Dublin.  ' 

1796,  Oct.  Dtoi,  Thomas  Bailey,  warehouse- 
man at  the  printing  office  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge ;  a  man  of  veiy  singular  character. 
The  week  before  his  death,  being  apparently  in 
good  health,  he  ordered  his  coffin  to  be  madie  of 
red  deal,  in  the  rough,  which  he  garnished  with 
herbs,  giving  also  orders  to  be  buried  without  a 
shroud  ;  and  even  proceeded  to  hire  and  pay  his 
bearers,  predicting  his  own  death  to  take  place 
on  the  Saturday  following, — he  lived,  however, 
until  the  Wednesday. 

1796,  Oct.  26.  Died,  Edward  Johnson, 
bookseller,  many  years  partner  with  Mr.  Dodd, 
in  Ave-Maria-lajie,  and  afterwards  his  successor. 
He  died  at  Reigate,in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

1796.  Died,  Mr.  Potts,  an  eminent  printer 
and  bookseller  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  pro- 
prietor of  Sarmder't  News  Letter. 

1796,  Nov.  20.  Joseph  Bdrks  was  sentraiced 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Coldbath-fields,  to  hard  labour  for  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  enter  into 
recognizances  in  the  sum  of  j£600,  for  his  good 
behaviour  seven  years,  for  publishing  a  libel, 
A  Summary  of  toe  Dutiet  of  Citizenthip. 

1796,  Dec.  10.  Died,  Sackville  Parker,  a 
bookseller  at  Oxford,  in  which  city  he  was  bom, 
and  where  he  died  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

1796,  Jan.  7.  The  iJeoper,l»y  Mr.  Maude,  of 
Wensley  Dale,  and  was  originally  published  in 
the  York  Chronicle ;  these  essays  were  continued 
till  Thursday  June  22, 1779. 

1796, /on.  The  Monthly  Mirror. 

1796.    The  Trijler,  published  at  Edinbnr^. 

1796,  March.  The  Watchman.  This  little 
miscellany  was  printed  at  Bristol,  though  pub- 
lished in  London;  and  was  the  production  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  well  known  to  txie  public  for 
the  sublimity  and  originality  of  his  poetical 
effusions.    It  closed  with  the  tenth  number. 

1796,  March.  The  Monthly  Mayaxine,  No.  I. 
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1796.  Tht  Ptner ;  euavt  moral,  biographieat, 
wnd  literary,  by  John  Watkins,  LL.D.,  and  dedi- 
cated to  ]ms8  Hannah  More.  Dr.  Watkins  was 
the  editor  of  the  Orthodox  Ckwrehman't  Maga- 
line  till  its  termination. 

1796.  Feb.  The  Ettgenian,  published  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine. 

1797.  The  Brighton  Guide.  This  paper  was 
the  production  of  John  Williams,  a  literary 
aspirant,  who  generally  assumed  die  name  of 
Anthony  Pasquin.* 

1796,  Amil  25.  The  Ghost,  ended  Nov.  16. 

1796,  l%e  TnAer,  published  at  Edinburgh. 

1796,  July.  MonMf  Magazine. 

1796.  ThelMMe. 

1796,  The  Enquirer ;  ReJleeHon*  on  Educa- 
tion, Mamtert,  and  Literature,  by  William  God- 
win, well  known  in  the  literary  and  political 
world.  For  some  time  Mr.  Godwin  kept  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill, 
London,  where  he  ushered  into  the  world  many 
▼eiy  useful  works  tending  to  facilitate  the  in- 
struction of  youth. 

1796,  Not.  Quiz,  by  a  society  of  gentlemen. 

1797,  Feb.  6.  Died,  Thomas  Longman,  many 
yean  a  consideiable  bookseller  in  Fatemoeter- 
iow,  and  nephew  to  Thomas  Longman,  noticed 
at  page  695  ante,  to  whose  business  he  succeeded. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  character, 
both  in  his  profession  and  in  private  life,  and  as 
universally  esteemed  for  his  benevolence  as  for 
bis  int^^rity.  He  died  at  Hampstead,  aged 
six^.six,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas, 
who  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  well- 
earned  wealth,  inherited  the  good  qualities  of 
his  £tther,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  a 


*  He  wu  torn  in  the  metropoUa,  and  had  his  education 
at  Merdiaiit  TaTloi^  Sdiool,  vhere  he  ennnd  chaxUse- 
nent  tot  an  epigram  opon  Mr.  Knox,  the  third  maater. 
At  the  age  of  aeventetti,  he  was  placed  with  a  painter, 
Imt  quitted  ttiat  {tfofeaaion  to  conunence  author  and  trans- 
lator. When  he  was  no  more  than  eighteeo,  lie  wrote  a 
defence  of  Qarrick  against  Or.  Kenrick,  which  piocazvd 
him  the  Aiendsliip  of  the  British  Roedos.  Abont  two 
years  aJterwards,  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Dublin,  he  edited  several  periodical  pabUcations ; 
hot  liaving  attacked  the  government  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  duke  o(  Rutland,  a  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decamp,  leav- 
ing.the  piinten  to  endnre  the  Judgment.  In  1784,  he  was 
associated  with  Kr.  Bate  Dudley,  In  condoctlng  the  Morn- 
ing HenU,  bat  a  violent  quarrel  breaking  out  between 
them,  WUltams  wrote  an  intemperate  satire  on  bis  antago- 
nist, for  which  he  was  pcoaecnted.  The  action,  however, 
teiminatsd  by  the  inteiferenee  of  some  friends.  In  1787, 
Williams  accompanied  bis  friend  Ptlon  to  France,  and  on 
hia  retom  commenced  a  paper  called  T^  Brighton  Ouide, 
He  next  settled  at  Bath,  from  which  place  he  was  also 
imder  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  precipitately ;  and  in 
I7ff7,  we  find  him  in  tiie  court  of  Mug's  bench,  as  plain- 
tifr  hi  an  action  against  Faolder  the  bookseller,  for  a  libel 
contained  in  Mr.  Oiitbrd's  poem,  entitled  Tht  Bamad. 
where,  in  one  of  the  notes,  the  autiior  speakixig  of  the 
scribbler,  observes,  that  "be  was  one  so  lost  to  every 
aense  of  decency  and  shame,  that  bis  acqnalntaoce  was 
infuny,  and  his  touch  poison."  In  this  cause  the  plain- 
tiff was  nonsuited,  solely  fTom  the  proof  that  was  ex- 
hibited of  having  himself  grossly  litielled  every  respect- 
able character  in  the  kingdom,  ITom  the  sovereign  down  to 
tbelowest  of  his  subjects.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  as 
a  ateatrical  reporter  on  one  of  our  newspapers  i  but  liap- 
pening  to  write  a  critique  on  a  celebrated  actor,  who,  in 
fact,  did  not  peiform  at  all  on  the  night  when  he  was 
described  as  having  mnrdered  his  part,  the  rahimiriator 


bookseller,  hitherto  unknown  in  this  oountiy. 
Another  son,  George,  (who  was  M.P.  for  Maid- 
stone,) was  of  equal  consequence  as  a  wholesale 
stationer. 

1797,  Feb.  6.  John  Smith  sentenced  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept 
to  hard  labour  in  Clerkenwell  house  of  correction, 
for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to 
enter  into  recognizances  in  the  sum  of  £1000  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  five  years,  ior  publishing 
a  work  called  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 

1797,  Feb.  13.  Died,  William  Brown,  book- 
seller, in  Essex-street,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  with,  and  was 
afterwards  many  years  journeyman  to  Mr. 
Sandby,  on  whose  quitting  business,  about 
1765,  ne  opened  the  shop  in  which  he  died,  after 
a  week's  illness,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  was 
buried  at  Enfield.  He  was  succeeded  in  busi- 
ness by  Mr.  Robert  Bickerstafiie.  Mr.  Brown 
married  the  only  sister  of  Mr.  Harrison,  surgeon 
and  apothecary  of  Enfield,  and  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Harrison,  dissenting  minister  at  Warrington,  by 
her  he  had  only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant ; 
and  she  died  in  1795.  He  divided  his  fortune 
between  her  brothers  and  their  children,  after 
making  provision  for  his  own  poor  relations,  who 
were  very  few. 

1797,  Feb.  19.  Died,  James  Dodsley,  the 
brother,  the  partner,  and  successor  in  business 
of  Robert  Dodsley,*  noticed  at  page  711  ante. 
James  Dodsley  was  very  early  in  life  invited 
by  his  brother  Robert  (who  was  twenty-two 
years  older  than  himself,)  to  assist  liim  in 
business,  and  became  an  active  and  useful 
partner,  in  coniunction  with  whom  he  published 
many  works  of  the  first  celebrity ;  and  after  bis 
brother's  retirement,  in  1759,  continued  the 
business  with  the  same  perseverance,  and  acquir- 
ing wealth  with  honour  to  himself  and  credit  to 
the  public.  In  1782  he  suggested  to  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  the  plan  of  the  tax  on 
receipts;  which,  though  troublesome  to  the 
trader,  has  been  proanctive  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  state.  A  few  years  after  (1788) 
he  was  nominated  as  a  proper  person  to  be  sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex;  in  excuse  for  which 
he  cheerfully  paid  the  customary  fine.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  as  a  literary  anecdote,  that  he 
sold  no  less  than  18,000  copies  of  Mr.  Burke's 
famous  Reflectioas  on  the  French  Revolution; 
with  considerable  advantage  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  author,  to  whom  he  made  a  very 
handsome  compliment  for  the  profits.  —  His 
property  (which  was  estimated  to  be  about 
£70,000,)  he  gave  principally  to  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  their  descendants.  By  a  habit  of 
secluding  himself  from  the  world,  Mr.  Dods- 
ley, (who  certainly  possessed  a  liberal  heart  and 
a  strong  understanding)  had  acquired  many 
pecnlianties.  He  at  one  time  announced  an 
intention  of  quitting  trade ;  but  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  repenting  the  resolution,  again  adver- 

*  Of  Robert  Dodsley  there  is  a  poitrait  by  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  engraved  by  8.  F.  Ravenet,  prefixed  to  his  worli 
called  Tri/la,  publlahed  in  1777. 
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tised  that  he  should  continue  in  business,  and 
re-solicited  the  favour  of  his  friends.  For  some 
years  prerious,  however,  he  kept  no  public  shop, 
cut  continued  to  be  a  large  vrholesale  dealer  in 
books,  of  his  own  copy-right.  Of  these,  a  part, 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds,  was 
burnt  by  an  accidental  fire  in  a  warehouse  which 
he  had  not  prevailed  on  himself  to  insure ;  but  the 
loss  of  which  he  was  philosopher  enough  to  bear 
without  the  least  apparent  emotion ;  and  sold  to 
a  gentleman,  the  cnance  of  the  fragments  of 
waste-paper  that  might  be  saved,  for  a  single 
hundred  pounds.  This  agreement  was  not  ful- 
filled, but  the  whole  remainder  was  afterwards 
sold  for  80  guineas.  He  kept  a  carriage  many 
years;  but  studiously  wished  that  his  friends 
should  not  know  it;  nor  did  he  ever  use  it  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Temple-bar.  He  purchased  an 
estate,  with  a  small  house  upon  it,  between 
Chislehurst  and  Bromley ;  on  die  house  he  ex- 
pended an  incredible  sum,  more  than  would 
have  re-built  one  of  twice  the  size,  which  after- 
wards he  rarely  visited,  and  at  length  let,  with 
the  estate,  on  a  long  lease,  at  a  very  low  rent. — 
Though  he  often  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
the  law  (if  he  should  die  intestate)  would  not 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  could  wish,  he 
never  could  persuade  himself  to  make  a  will  till 
he  was  turned  of  70;  after  which  time  he  made 
four;  the  last  of  them  Jan.  4,  1797,  not  long 
before  his  decease.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
James's  church,  Westminster ;  and  in  the  chan- 
cel on  an  open  book  of  marble  is  inscribed: 

SicRd  to  the  memory  of  Jum  Dodslbt, 

many  jetun  an  eminent  bookeeller  in  Pftll  ftlolL 

He  died  Feb.  ig,  I717,  aged  7*. 

His  body  lies  borisd  in  tliia  cliurcli. 

He  «u  a  man  of  a  retired  and  contemplative  tnm  of  mind, 

tboogli  engased  tn  a  very  ezteDfdve  line  of  poblic  tanslness. 

He  was  npriglit  and  Ubefal  in  all  his  dealings; 

a  mend  to  the  afflicted  in  general, 

and  to  the  poor  of  Oils  parish  in  particolar. 

Mr.  Dodsley  left  nearlv  £400  to  the  companv 
of  stationers;  £1000  each  to  Mr.  George  Nicol, 
and  Mr.  John  Walter,*  booksellers,  two  of  his 
executors  ;  £4000  to  Mr.  John  Freeborn,  who 
had  been  several  years  his  assistant  in  business ; 
to  Webster,  his  attorney,  £1000  ;  to  his  maid- 
servant £500  ;  to  his  coachman  £dOO,  and  also 
his  carriage  and  horses ;  and  to  the  poor  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  £200  three  per  cent. 

1797,   March  3.   Died,  Thomas   Wkioht, 

Sinter,  who  was  first  employed  in  the  office  of 
r.  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  died  in  1793. 
He  commenced  bnriness  about  1766,  first  in 
Chancerr-lane,  and  afterwards  in  Peterborough- 
court,  till  his  death.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  well- 
educated,  sensible  man,  printed  several  works  of 
consequence,  and  was  much  respected  by  many 
literary  men  of  the  first  eminence.  He  planned 
some  works  for  others,  and  meditated  some  for 
himself,  particularly  one  on  the  same  plan  as 
Nichols's  Literary  Aneedota,  which,  says  Mr. 
Nichols,  his  own  professional  knowledge  would 
have  enabled  him  to  have  perfoimed  with  credit. 


*  Served  his  apprentleeahlp  with  Robert  Dodsley. 


He  printed  the  Weitmintter  Magaxint,  in  which 
he  had  marked  the  writer  of  every  article,  iD  a 
copy  which  probably  still  exists.  He  had,  in 
like  manner,  when  at  Mr.  Hamilton's,  prefixed 
the  names  of  the  writers  to  the  Critical  Reviac. 
In  a  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Euayt  and 
Criticitvu,  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  1798,  Mr.  Seward 
says,  "  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  printer,  a 
man  of  literary  observation  and  experience,  had, 
during  his  connexion  with  those  periodical  pub- 
lications in  which  the  early  works  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith were  originally  contained,  carefully  marked 
th£  several  compositions  of  the  different  writers 
as  they  were  dehvered  to  him  to  print.  Being, 
therefore,  it  was  supposed,  the  only  person  able 
to  separate  the  genuine  performances  of  Gold- 
smith from  those  of  other  writers  in  these  mis- 
cellaneous collections,  it  became  the  wish  of 
several  admirers  of  the  author  of  the  Traveler 
and  Deserted  Village,  that  his  authentic  writings 
should  no  longer  be  blended  with  other  doubt- 
ful or  spurious  pieces.  Mr.  Wright  was  there- 
fore recommended,  and  prevailed  upon,  to  print 
the  present  selection,  which  he  had  just  00m- 
pleteid  at  the  time  of  his  death." 

1797,  March  28.  Died,  Jorm  Merrt,  an 
eminent  stationer  in  Bishopsgate-street  within, 
and  for  twenty-seven  years  one  of  the  common- 
council  for  that  ward.  He  was  possessed  of  aa 
uncommon  strength  of  understanding,  and  aa 
inflexible  integrity.  He  resided  at  Lewisham, 
and  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  past  tor- 
mented with  an  unconquerable  asthma.  See- 
ing his  approaching  death,  he  in  the  preceding 
month  resigned  the  key  of  the  city  seal,  witn 
which  the  corporation  of  London  had  long  en- 
trusted him. 

1797,  April  18.  Died,  Abraham  Badcock, 
bookseller,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's  church- 
vard.  His  judgment  of  books  was  good ;  and 
he  possessed  literary  talents  himself  which  might 
have  been  greatiy  useful  to  the  world,  had  cir- 
cumstances called  them  into  exercise.  A  few  of 
the  best-derigned  books  for  children  were  written 
by  him  at  moments  of  leisure :  and  it  is  believed 
that  few  of  the  numerous  writers  of  either  sex, 
whose  labours  have  fiist  met  public  attention 
from  that  long-famed  receptacle,  were  without 
considerable  obligations  to  his  friendly  and  ju- 
dicious suggestions.  To  the  chasteness,  delicacy, 
and  decorum  of  style,  so  peculiarly  necessary  to 
be  preserved  in  books  intended  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth,  his  attention  was 
particularly  directed;  and  to  this  object  he  has 
oeen  freqnentiT  known  to  sacrifice  what,  by  lesa 
considerate  judges,  might  have  been  deemed 
well  worthy  of  publication.  To  the  character 
of  this  worthy  man,  the  pen  can  scarcely  do  jus- 
tice, without  seeming  to  bestow  panegyric.  On 
general  subjects  few  men,  perhaps,  thought 
morejusdy;  in  all  transactions  of  business  no 
one  could  conduct  himself  with  more  urbanity. 
With  the  diligence  and  accuracy  of  a  trades- 
man, he  most  happily  blended  the  manners  and 
principles  of  a  gentleman.  Superior  to  the  petty 
attentions  to  immediate  profit,  which  actuate 
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many  persons  in  trade,  he  was  the  liheral  patron, 
the  able  and  faithful  adviser,  the  unostentatious 
but  sincere  friend.  An  innate  sense  of  strict 
honour,  by  which  all  his  dealings  were  directed 
and  governed  (though  often  thought  impracti- 
cable in  trade,  and,  in  his  partici^,  often  dis- 
advantageous in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view), 
obtained  for  him  that  mentiil  satisfaction  with 
which  no  pecuniary  emolument  can  enter  into 
competition.  It  gained  him  the  universal 
esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him ; 
and  what  greater  earthly  happiness  can  a  human 
being  aspire  at  or  enjoy  F 

1797,  April.  Died,  Orion  Adams,  a  joumey- 
man  printer,  whose  eventful  life  would  occupy  a 
volume  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions.  He 
was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  son  of  Mr. 
Roger  Adams,  original  proprietor  and  printer  of 
the  Manchetter  WtMvJowmal,  1719,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Chattr  Courant;  to  which  property 
Orion  wonid,  by  right,  have  succeeded,  baa  not 
bis  instability  and  eccentricities  prevented  it.  For 
the  last  fifty  years  his  life  had  been  a  lamentable 
scene  of  cuequered  events.  In  Birmingham 
(with  his  partner  Boden),  and  at  Manchester, 
Chester,  Plymouth,  and  Dublin,  he  may  be  re- 
membered as  a  master  printer;  and  there  are 
very  few  London  or  provincial  printing-offices  in 
the  kingdom  where  he  has  not  occasionally 
worked  as  a  journeyman.*  For  several  years  he 
practised  a  kind  of  itinerant  or  pedestrian  pil- 
grimage; and  fiequently,  after  he  had  attained 
his  70th  year,  walked  from  London  to  Chester 
and  back,  with  a  heart  as  light  as  his  pocket ; 
for,  under  all  adversities,  his  temper  was  cheer- 
ful, obliging,  and  friendlv.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  first  characters  of 
the  stage,  particulai'Iy  Barry,  Mossop,  Ryder 
(with  whose  father,  as  a  printer,  he  was  in  part- 
nership in  Dublin,)  and  many  others;  and  at 
the  memorable  Stratford  jubilee,  Orion  Adams 
was  distinguished  as  a  brilliant  character  from 
Birmingham,  in  his  own  carriage,  though,  a 
few  months  after,  such  was  the  versatility  of  his 
fortune,  he  sunk  into  the  humble  character  of  a 
distributor  of  play-bills  to  an  itinerant  company. 
He  died  in  a  very  obscure  lodging  near  Chester, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  in  great  poverty. 

1797,  April  29.  Died,  William  Whitting- 
HAM,an  eminent  printer  and  bookseller  at  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  and  editor  of  the  continuation  of 
Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Par- 
kins; of  Burton's  Leicestenhire ;  Phih>ot's 
Kent;  a  part  of  Thornton's  Nottinghavuhire ; 
and  of  an  abridgement  of  Blomefield's  Norfolk, 
of  which  only  a  few  numbers  were  published. 

1797.  The  stamp  duty  upon  newspapers  was 
raised  from  twopence  to  threepence  halfpenny  ; 
jG12  5>.  per  thousand,  being  a  discount  of  six- 
teen per  cent.    Price  to  the  public,  sixpence ;  to 


*  In  the  letter*  of  Daniel  Prince,  at  Oxford,  to  Mr.  Ooagh 
and  John  Nicbolt,  London,  there  is  the  foUo\ring  notice  of 
Adams ;  "  Oct.  8, 1 79S,  I  tend  thii  by  Orion  Adams,  an  old 
itinerant  type,  remembered  by  me  about  fifty  years." 

There  was  a  Thomas  Adams,  a  Joomeyman  printer,  who 
worked  many  years  with  Mr.  John  Miller,  printer  of  the 
Ltmlon  Buemitg  Pott. 


the  trade,  1 U.  per  quire  of  twenty-seven  sheets.* 
In  July,  1801,  paper  having  increased  to  30f.  or 
more,  per  ream,  application  was  made  for  a 
further  discount,  and  it  was  increased  to  twenty 
percent.  orjCU  Il«.  IIJ.  per  thousand.  In  1602, 
paper  being  greatly  reduced,  viz.  to  £1  2*.  tid. 
per  ream,  the  discount  was  reduced  to  sixteen 
per  cent,  and  18«.  additional.  In  1809,  the 
price  of  the  newspaper  was  raised  to  sixpence 
halfpenny,  paper  having  risen  to  JG2  16x.  and 
even  £3  per  ream,  and  the  price  to  the  trade 
was  12«.  per  quire  of  twenty-seven  sheets. 

1797.  The  following  were  the  principal  perio- 
dicals publbhed,  with  the  number  sold : 

TiTUE.  soiiD.  noraicTOBs. 

MamtUf  RnitK SOM.,..  Oiiffitb*. 

Mimthlf Magaxiiu 6000    ...  Fhilllpa. 

Qentteman*g  Magaxint  . .  45S0    . . .  Nichols. 

BHtiMkCritie. S500....  RiTiniton  &  Co. 

Swropeam  Magaxine  ....  SSftO Sewell  &  Ca 

Critical  Review, SSOO Hamilton  &  Co. 

Vnivergal  Magaxina  ....  1760  ....  Bent  &  Co. 

Aitalpticat  Bevieai 160O  ....  Johnson. 

Bepertorf 1000  ....  Wyatt 

AnnaU  0/ Agriculture 1000  ..  .  Young:. 

NichoUtm*a  Journal  ....  760  ....  Robinson. 

Hedical  Rniao  760 Boosey  &  Co. 

The  New  Annual  Register  had  attained  a  sale 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  annually.  The  greatest 
number  sold  by  any  monthly  publication  was 
14,000  of  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
printed  by  Archibald  Hamilton ;  butat  his  death, 
in  1792,  it  was  discontinued. 

1707.  Newspapers  first  published  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  Turxey. 

1797,  June  21.  Seditious  societies  and  read- 
ing-rooms suppressed  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

1797.  M.  Peignot  mentions  a  work  privately 
printed,  at  the  chateau  de  Dampierre,  near  St. 
Jean  d'Angely,  in  France,  being  the  Adventura 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  English  and  French, 
printed  by  a  lady  for  her  amusement. 

1797.  Francis  Ambrose  Didot,  Firmin 
DiDOT,  and  L.  H.  Herhan,  printers,  in  Paris, 
obtained  patents  for  their  inventions  of  stereo- 
type printing:  for  a  short  time  they  were  in 
partnership;  but  afterward^,  they  stereotyped 
works  on  their  own  account  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  French,  that  the  merit  of  the  invention 
properly  belongs  to  Firmin  Didot ;  but,  by  what 
we  nave  laid  before  our  readers,  it  is  evident, 
that  however  much  he  contributed  towards  its 
present  advanced  state,  to  him  belongs  not  the 
merit  of  the  invention. 

1797,  Nov.  20.  Died,  Roger  Payne,  the 
celebrated  bookbinder  in  Duke's-court,  St  Mar- 
tin's-lane,  London,  to  the  no  small  regret  of 
several  founders  of  magnificent  libraries;  and 
whose  personal  history  is  one  among  the  many, 
of  the  ability  of  a  man  being  rendered  nearly 
useless  by  the  dissoluteness  of  his  habits.  He 
stands  an  example  to  the  young,  of  mere  talent, 
unattended  with  perseverance  and  industry,  never 
leading  to  distinction, — of  great  ability,  clouded 

*  In  17!H,  the  duty  on  newspapers,  pabllshed  in  sheets, 
was  twopence  halfpenny,  and  on  half  sheets,  twopence ; 
provided  that  every  such  sheet  shall  not  exceed  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  twenty  inches  In  breadth. 
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by  intempenmce  and  consequent  indiscretion, 
causing;  the  world  only  to  regret  how  much  may 
have  been  lost,  that  might  have  been  developed 
had  the  individual's  course  been  different,  and 
his  excellences  directed  so  as  to  have  produced 
the  best'  results ;  but,  unfortunately,  like  too 
many  in  the  same  class  in  society,  having  no 
command  over  themselves,  when  in  possession 
of  a  few  shillings,  live  jovially ;  and  when  that 
is  exhausted,  almost  famishing,  and  always  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  Roger  Payne  was  bom  in 
Windsor  Forest,  and  first  became  initiated  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  he  afterwards  became 
so  distinguished  a  professor  uf,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Pote,  bookseller  to  Eton  college.  From 
this  place  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was 
first  employed  by  Thomas  Osborne,  bookseller, 
of  Holbom.  Disagreeing  on  some  matters,  he 
subsequently  obtained  employment  from  Thomas 
Payne,  of  the  King's  Mews,  who  ever  after 
proved  a  friend  to  him,  although,  of  the  same 
name,  was  not  related.  He  established  him  in 
ousiness  near  Leicester-square,  about  the  year 
1766-1770,  and  the  encouragement  he  received 
from  his  patron,  and  many  wealthy  possessors  of 
libraries,  was  such  that  the  happiest  results,  and 
a  long  career  of  prosperity,  might  have  been 
anticipated.  His  talents  as  an  artist,  particu- 
larly m  the  finishing  department,  were  of  the 
first  order,  and  such  as,  up  to  his  time,  had  not 
been  developed  by  any  other  of  his  countrymen. 
He  adopted  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  uniting 
a  classical  taste  in  the  formation  of  his  designs, 
and  much  judgment  in  the  selection  of  such 
ornament  as  was  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  it  was  to  embellish.  Many  of  these  he 
made  himself  of  iron,  and  some  are  yet  pre- 
served as  curiosities,  and  specimens  of  the  skill 
of  the  man.  To  this  occupation  he  may  have 
been  at  times  driven,  from  lack  of  money,  to 
procure  them  from  the  tool-cutters;  but  it  can- 
not be  set  down  as  being  generally  so,  for  in  the 
formation  of  the  designs  in  which  he  so  much 
excelled,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  argu- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  some  others,  in  later 
times,  be  found  it  readier  and  more  expedient 
to  manufacture  certain  lines,  curves,  &c.  on  the 
occasion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  succeeded  in 
executing  binding  in  to  superior  a  manner  as  to 
have  no  rival,  and  to  command  the  admiration  of 
the  most  fastidious  book-lover  of  his  time.  He 
had  full  employment  from  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
and  the  estimation  his  bindings  are  still  held  in, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  satisfaction  he  gave 
his  employers.  His  chef  cCceumre  is  ^sckyliu, 
translated  by  the  rev.  Robert  Potter,*  in  the 

Sossession  of  earl  Spencer,  the  ornaments  and 
ecorations  of  which  are  most  splendid  and  clas- 
sical. The  binding  of  the  book  cost  the  noble 
earl  fifteen  g^ineas.f 


*  Mr.  Potter  is  utviuitageotuly  known  in  the  tepnblic  of 
letters,  by  his  excellent  translation  atSopkocla,  EmipUet, 
and  jBtehgltu.    Be  died  at  Lowestotr,  Angnst  9. 1804. 

t  A  cnnous  specimen  of  Roger  Payne's  billa  may  be 
seen  in  the  Ogntleman'g  Magajtine,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  part  il. 
page  440 ;  and  in  Amett's  Bookt  of  tht  Ancientt,  page  Igs. 


That  he  was  characteristic  or  eccentric  m&y  be 
judged  by  what  has  been  related  of  him.  He 
appears  to  have  also  been  a  poet  on  the  subject 
of  nis  unfortunate  propenaty,  as  the  following 
extract  from  a  copy  of  verses,  sent  with  a  bill  to 
Mr.  Evans,  for  binding  Bony  on  the  Winet  of 
the  Aneienti,  proves. 

Homer,  the  batd,  who  waag  in  highest  (trains 
Tlie  festive  gift,  a  goblet,  for  his  pains ; 
IWemian  gave  Horace,  Tlrgil  Hie, 
And  Barley  wine  my  British  mnae  inspire. 
Barley  wine,  first  from  Egypt's  learned  shcre ; 
And  Oiis  the  gift  to  me  of  Calvert's  i<or«. 

He  commenced  business  in  partnenhip  with 
his  brodier  Thomas  Payne,  and  subsequenUy  was 
in  like  manner  connected  with  Richard  Wier,* 
but  did  not  long  agree  ?rith  either,  so  that  sepa- 
ration speedily  took  place.  He  afterwards 
worked  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Mackinlay,  but 
his  later  efforts  showed  that  he  had  lost  much  of 
that  ability  he  had  been  so  largely  endowed 
with.  Prised  down  with  poverty  and  disease, 
be  breathed  his  last  in  Duke's-court,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-lane.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
burying-groimd  of  Sl  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  who,  as 
before-stated,  had  been  his  early  friend,  and 
who,  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  had 
rendered  him  a  regular  pecuniary  assistance, 
both  for  the  support  of  his  body  and  the  per- 
formance of  his  work.  His  regard  did  not  end 
with  his  life ;  for  the  worthy  possessor  of  the  name 
of  Thomat  Payne  had  a  small  whole  length  of 
the  man  at  hit  work,  in  hit  deplonMe  working 
room,  engraved  at  his  own  expense,  under  whioi 
Mr.  Bindley  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

ROOERUS  PATNE) 
natoB  Vindesor.  mdccxxxix;  denatos  Londin. 

■  OCCLXXXVII. 

Effigem  banc  graphlcam  solertis  Bibliofboi 

Mvriudawov  meritis 
BiaLioroi.A  dedlt.    SumpUha  TAoms  Pqnie. 
Bteta'd  and  pnbliah'd  by  S.  Harding,  No.  IV,  Pall  IfaU, 
.  March  I,  ISM. 

1797,  Jan.  Monthly  Epitome,  No.  I.  Discon- 
tinued March,  1806,  nine  volumes. 
1797.  The  Friend. 
1797.  The  Investigator. 
1797,  April.  The  Philanthrope.  A  very  valu- 


*  Wier  was  not  a  whit  less  disaolnte  than  his  partner. 
Previous  to  this,  fin  1774,)  he  and  his  wife  were  employed 
at  Touloose,  in  binding  and  repairing  the  boolcs  in  coant 
Macarthy's  library.  The  connexion  between  Wier  and 
Roger,  wliich  took  place  daring  the  latter  part  of  Payne's 
career,  as  might  be  expected  6xnn  both  of  their  liabits, 
was  of  short  doratlon.  They  were  generally  qnarrelling, 
and  Wier,  being  a  man  of  strong  mnamlar  power,  used 
sometimes  to  proceed  to  thrasliing  his  less  powerfnl  co- 
adjutor. Payne  is  said  to  have  composed  a  sort  of  Memoir 
of  the  CioU  War  between  them.  After  their  separation, 
Wier  went  abroad,  and  being  taken  prisoner  by  a  priva- 
teer, he  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  demolish  half  the 
crew  if  they  did  not  liberate  him.  Uke  his  partner,  he 
worked  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  Mr.  Mackinlay. 

Mrs.  Wier,  was  celebrated  as  the  most  complete  book- 
restorer  that  ever  lived.  She  was  for  a  long  time  employed 
by  Roger  Payne  j  and  her  sldll  in  mending  defective  leavea 
was  such,  that,  unless  held  op  to  the  light,  the  renovation 
was  imperceptible.  On  her  return  firom  Prance,  she  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  repair  the  books  in  the  Record  Once  in 
that  city. 
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able  and  elegant  series  of  essays,  and,  in  the  title- 
page,  said  to  be  <^ier  the  mmmer  of  a  periodical 
pamper.    It  was  published  in  crown  8vo. 

1797.  The  Kelto  Mail,  printed  and  edited 
by  James  Ballantyne,  the  well-known  printer, 
who  first  introduced  a  taste  for  typographical 
elegance  into  Scotland. 

1797.  TAei^our  yljwt,  by  William  Jackson,  of 
Exeter,  celebrated  for  his  musical  talents,  and 
the  author  of  a  well-known  and  very  ingenious 
work,  under  the  title  of  7%tr(y  Letten. 

1797,  April.  The  Medley. 

1797,  Oct.  7%ei{epor(er,  a  political  periodical, 
written  with  oonriderable  powers  both  of  diction 
and  aignment. 

1797,  Not.  20.  The  AnH-jaeobiu.  This  paper 
arose  from  the  determination  of  George  Cannmg 
and  other  literary  men,  to  establish  a  weekly 
newspaper,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  to  ridi- 
cule the  political  agitators  of  that  time.  Dr. 
Grant,  well  known  as  a  writer  in  the  reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  was  the  first  person  chosen  to 
be  the  editor,  but  upon  his  declining  the  office, 
William  Gifford  accepted  the  situation.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  published  until  July  9, 1798.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  Piccadilly,  was  the  publisher.* 

1797.  When  the  legislative  union  of  Ireland 
came  to  be  agitated  this  year  in  Dublin,  the  Irish 
press  teemed  with  writing  of  a  kind  appropriate 
to  the  state  of  the  national  mind  at  that  unhappy 
era.  Some  of  the  temporary  prints  openly  coun- 
selled assassination  as  a  legitimate  aid  to  political 
warfare;  and  one,  called  the  Union  Star,  in 
reference  to  a  particular  individual,  took  for  its 
motto  the  well-known  lines — 

'*  Peiliapfl  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 

Mar  reach  his  heart  and  free  the  world  from  bondage." 

Althongh  £700  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  auutor  and  publisher  of  this  print  (it  was 
secretly  posted  up  in  the  streets  during  the  night) 
he  was  never  betrayed,  though  known  to  hundreds. 

1798,  Jan.  6.  Died,  Wiluam  FLACKTON,who 
had  been  more  than  sixty  yean  an  eminent  book- 
seller and  stationer  at  Canterbury,  beloved,  es- 
teemed, and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  at 
the  age,  nearly,  of  eighty-nine  years.    He  was 

•  Itwaa  about  this  period  that  the  redoatrtaUe  fray  took 
place  between  Mr.  GUTord  and  Dr.  Woloot  (Peter  Findar.) 
Mi.  Giflbrd  began  the  attack,  by  discharging  against  Peter 
one  of  the  sharpest  arrows  fiom  his  satiric  bow,  in  the 
form  of  An  EpUtle  to  Peter  Pmdar.  Woloot,  though  a 
lampooner  of  ottaeis,  could  not  bear  to  be  satirized  him- 
self;  and  stODg  to  the  sool  by  the  assault,  determined 
upon  rerenge.  Instead,  however,  of  applying  in  the  first 
place  to  his  most  powerfol  weapon,  "  the  grey  goose  quill," 
he  assumed  the  argumetUmn  baeulinumt  and  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  his  adversary.  Waiting  his  opportunity,  and 
seeing  Mr.  GiiTord  enter  Mr.  Wright's  shop,  he  rushed  in 
after  him,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Mr.  GUTord's  head,  with  a 
cudgel  wbicb  he  had  provided  for  the  occasion.  Fortn- 
natdy,  a  gentleman  standing  by,  saw  the  movement  in 
time  to  seize  the  arm  of  the  enraged  poet,  who  was  then 
bundled  into  the  street,  and  rolled  in  the  mud,  to  the 
amoscDicnt  of  the  gattiered  crowd.  Nothing  further  took 
place  at  tliat  time,  but  the  disappointed  satirist  went 
home,  and  soon  aflxr  pntaUshed  a  piece  under  the  title 
cf  A  CtU  at  a  CoMler.  BIr.  GUTord  was  originally  a  shoe- 
maker. For  his  services  apon  the  Antifacobiitf  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  paymastersllip  of  the  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners,  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  made 
a  doable  eommisrioner  of  the  lottery. 


the  last  of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family,  and 
of  a  decent,  though  not  learned,  education.  But 
he  had  much  cultivated  bis  mind  by  reading, 
which,  with  music  and  gardening,  formed,  almost 
to  the  very  last,  the  solace  of  his  leisure  hours. 
His  conversation  was  instructive,  pleasant,  and 
intelligent ;  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper 
never  left  him  till  the  lamp  of  life  was  extin- 
gnished.  As  a  bookseller  of  the  old  school, 
he  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect.  His 
knowledge  of  scarce  and  valuable  books  was  in 
general  very  good,  though  it  suffered  some  ridi- 
cule in  the  Gentleman'i  Magazine,  by  his  per- 
mitting a  copy  of  The  lamentabie  tragedy  of 
Queen  Dido  to  be  sold  lor  two  shillings.  He 
had  a  very  curious  collection  of  English  and 
foreign  hnids,  and  other  scarce  and  valuable 
prints,  chiefly  ancient.  He  was  passionately 
attached  to  sacred  music  ;  and  in  the  choir  books 
of  Canterbury  cathedral,  are  to  be  found  several 
of  his  anthems  and  services,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  judgment  and  feeling.  The  institution 
of  Sunday-schools  in  that  city  owes  much  to  his 
eariy  support  and  encouragement.  In  pecuniary 
aid,  also,  he  was  not  wanting  to  that  as  well  as 
other  charities,  private  and  public ;  and  we  may 
conclude  his  character  by  affirming,  that  be  lived 
and  died  a  warm  friend,  an  honest  and  upright 
man,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

1798,  Jan.  16.  Died,  Thomas  Obeenhill, 
many  years  a  wholesale  stationer  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  London,  He  was  master  of  the  company 
of  stationers  in  1787  ;  but  having  retired  from 
business,  he  died  at  Watford,  Herts.  George 
Greenhill,  who  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the 
stationers'  company  in  1797,  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  above  gentleman. 

1798.  The  Workt  of  Horatio  Walpole,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  five  vols,  royal  4to.,  edited  by  Robert 
Berry,  esq.  a  native  of  Scotland.  This  gentle- 
man, during  a  residence  in  Italy  with  his  two 
daughters,  became  acquainted  with  Horatio 
Walpole,*  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  the 
latter  handsome  legacies,  and  to  the  father  the 
copyright  of  his  works,  which  is  said  to  have 
produced  £3000.  Mr.  Berry  accordingly  under- 
took the  task  of  editor,  and  the  preface  was 
written  by  one  of  his  daughters. 


*  Horace  Walpole,  a  yoongerson  of  the  celebrated  prime 
minister,  (died  March  IS,  17'll),)  was  bom  at  Waieham,  la 
Dorseshire,  Oct.  t,  1717.  and  died  at  London,  March  3,17B7. 
He  was  an  eminent  cultivator  of  misceUaneouB  literature. 
His  principal  works  are ;  A  Catatogue  0/  Rofot  ani  NoUe 
Author;  1758 ;  Anecdota  0/  Pahttimg  <■•  Englaitd,  17>1  i 
Catalogue  of  Engraven  in  Bngland,  ITdS;  HUtoru  of  the 
Uut  ten  yean  of  Qeorge  11.;  and  a  romance  called  the 
Cattle  of  OtratUo,  whidi  acquired  great  populaii^,  and 
was  successfully  imitated  by  Miss  Clara  Reeve,  In  her 
story  of  the  Old  EnglUh  Baron,  in  1777-  Personally,  and 
also  in  his  manner  of  wilting,  Walpole  was  eccentric  and 
heartless ;  but  the  ease,  pungency,  and  brilliancy  of  his 
style,  will  long  keep  his  works  before  the  public.  Re  suc- 
ceeded a  nephew  in  the  earldom,  nearly  at  the  dose  of  his 
long  lil^. 

In  October,  1707,  appeared  the  foUowtng  lines:  The 
PrhUer'i  Farewell  to  Strmcterry  Hittt  four  stansaa,  six 
lines  each,  nils  was  written  by  Silvester  Harding,  minia- 
ture painter,  who  published  an  edition  of  Oramnumt;  but 
Is  signed  T.  K.  (Tbomas  Kirk,)  and  was  the  last  artide 
printed  at  the  press.  His  lordship  left  Mr.  Kiifeonlya 
gift  of  jf  100. 
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1797.  Joseph  Johnson,  bookseller,  in  St. 
Paul's  church  yard,  London,  sentenced  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  and  amerced  in  a  fine  of 
£50,  for  telling  a  pamphlet  which  had  been 
written  by  the  lev.  Gilbert  Wakefield,*  against 
the  interference  of  Great  Britain  with  the  French 
revolution,  for  which  he  sufifered  two  vears'  im- 

Srisonment.  Mr.  John  Cuthell,t  bookseller,  in 
liddle-row,  Holbom,  was  likewise  sentenced  to 
a  fortnight's  imprisonment,  for  felling  a  copy  of 
the  same. 

1798,  Feb.  Died,  Job  BaADLEr,  printer  and 
bookseller,  at  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  of  which 
corporation  he  was  an  alderman. 

1798,  Feb.  Died,  Edwaro  Fisher,  bookseller, 
at  Rochester  ;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Fisher,  bookseller,  who  died  in  1786.  A  younger 
brother,  Thomas  Fisher,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  died  July 
20,  1836,  aged  sixty-five. 

1798.  To  enter  a  book  at  stationers'  hall  was 
considered  optional,  and  the  books  giren  to  cor- 
porate bodies  were  only  those  so  entered  and  so 
acknowledged  bv  41  Geo.  III.,  and  in  the  case 
of  Beckford  and  Hood  in  the  king's  bench,  the 
foregoing  doctrine  was  confirmed.  The  omission 
to  enter  at  stationers'  hall  presented  a  prosecu- 
tion for  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  statutes, 
but  left  a  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  copy- 
right at  common  law  still  the  same. 

1798,  March  4.  Died,  Robert  Horsfield, 
for  several  years  a  bookseller  in  Ludgate-street, 
and  treasurer  of  the  stationers'  company  from 
178d  to  1797.  He  succeeded  to  the  extensive 
business  of  Messrs.  Knapton. 

1798.  Samuel  Falka,  a  printer,  and  a  native 
of  Hungary,  commenced  the  experiment  of  ste- 
reotyping at  Vienna.  Being  refused  a  privilege 
for  the  practice  of  his  art,  be  quitted  Vienna, 
and  settled  in  the  printing  office  of  the  university 
of  Buda,  the  capital  of  Lower  Hungary,  from 
whence  he  issued  several  specimens. 

1798,  March  26.  Died,  William  Gill,  an 
eminent  wholesale  stationer,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Wright,  in  Abchurch-lane,  who  was  several 


*  Gilbert  Wakefield  was  bom  at  Nottiogtaam,  Feb.  2S, 
1758,  and  was  educated  at  Jesos' college,  Cambridge.  In 
1778,  be  entered  into  deaoon'i  orderg,  and  became  curate 
at  Stockpfflt,  in  Cheslxlie,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Uvopool.  In  1779,  he  married  and  retired  ftom  the 
eetabllsbed  church  for  conscientions  reasons,  and  nnder- 
bxA  the  office  of  classical  tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy 
at  Warrington.  While  in  that  sitoatian,  he  published  a 
number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  were,  a  Trant. 
loHon  of  the  Fint  Epistle  to  the  Tfieataloniaru;  another  of 
the  Ooepet  of  St.  Matthew ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Opiniona  of 
the  Chriitian  Writera  of  the  first  three  Centuries,  eoneem- 
ing  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  i  vols.  8vo.  and  the  Siiva 
Critica.  In  17iKI,  be  removed  to  the  dissenting  college  at 
Hackney,  liis  connexion  with  which  ended  in  atxrat  a 
year.  He  wrote  some  pamphlets  against  Ute  government, 
of  which  no  noUcewas  taken,  until  MaLetter  to  the  Bishop 
tif  JUaivtqf  appeared,  when  the  attorney -general  instituted 
a  prosecution  against  liim  and  the  publisher.  Mr.  Wake- 
Held  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  two  years  In  Dorches- 
ter gaol,  from  whence  he  was  liberated  In  May,  isoi,  but 
died  of  a  fever  on  the  Sth  of  September  following.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are,  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 3  vols.  Svo.;  Trageiiatum  Oracarum  Delectus,  9 
vols.  ISmo.;  and  an  edition  of  Lucretius,  3  vols.  4to.  Mr. 
Wakefield  deserves  the  character  of  an  amiable  man,  an 
industrious  scholar,  and  an  eminent  biblical  critic. 

t  nunous  for  his  catalognes,  particulariy  in  the  medical 
line,  and  every  branch  of  general  science. 


years  one  of  the  common  council  of  the  ward  of 
Candlewick,  and  elected  alderman  of  Wal- 
biook  in  1781.  He  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
the  same  year,^  and  that  of  lord  mayor  in  1788  ; 
and  was  elected  treasurer  of  Christ's  hospital  in 
1785.  He  gave  to  the  stationers'  company  thirty 
shillings  a-yeax,  to  be  added  to  eater's  dinner. 

1798,  Amril  7.  Died,  Thomas  Wbioht,  who 
was  for  fifty  years  in  partnership  with  Mr.  GUI, 
as  a  wholesale  stationer,  in  Abchurch-lane ;  and 
survived  his  partner  only  a  fortnight.  He  died 
suddenly,  after  taking  a  walk  in  his  grounds  in 
Dulwich,  Surry,  and  without  any  previous  com- 
plaint. He  was  attacked  with  an  epileptic  fit, 
and  expired  before  any  medical  assistance  could 
be  procured.  Alderman  Gill  was  stated  to  have 
amassed  the  sum  of  £300,000. ;  and  the  fortune 
of  alderman  Wright  was  supposed  to  have  been 
equal,  if  not  to  a  greater  amount.  They  com- 
menced business  together,  as  stationers,  on  Lon- 
don-bridge, retained  the  most  respectable  cha- 
racters, and  were  remarkable  for  great  application 
and  Arugality.  Mr.  Wright  was  several  years 
one  of  the  common  council  for  Candlewick  ward, 
where  he  was  elected  alderman  in  1777.  He 
was  sheriff  in  1779 ;  and  lord  mayor  in  1785. 
In  1786  he  presented  to  the  company  a  large 
silver  tea  urn ;  and  in  his  will,  Nov.  24, 1794,  says, 

"  I  give  to  the  masters  and  keepers  or  ward^ 
and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  a  sta- 
tioner of  the  city  of  London,  two  thoasand 
pounds,  four  per  cent,  bank  annuities,  upon  trust, 
to  pay,  apply,  and  distribute  the  dividends  and 
yearly  produce  thereof  upon  the  first  day  of 
January  in  each  ^ear,  or  as  soon  after  as  conve- 
niently may  be,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  eight  shillings,  pan 
of  such  dividends,  unto  and  amongst  twenty-four 
poor  freemen  of  the  said  company,  not  receiving 
any  other  pension  irom  the  company,  in  equu 
shares  and  proportions  at  two  pounds  two  shillings 
each.  To  the  clerk  of  the  said  company  for  the 
time  being,  the  sum  of  three  pounds  three  shil- 
lings, other  part  of  such  dividends,  for  his  trouble 
upon  this  occasion.  And  the  sum  of  twenty -six 
pounds  nine  shillings,  residue  of  such  dividends, 
in  and  towards  the  providing  and  de&aying  the 
expense  of  a  dinner  for  the  master,  wardens,  and 
assistants  of  the  said  company  upon  the  day  of 
such  distribution."  [The  said  sum  of  £2000. 
was,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  alderman 
Wright,  transferred  by  his  executors  to,  and  now 
stands  in  the  name  of  the  corporation ;  the  yearly 
dividends  being  £80.] 

1798,  AprU  15.  Died,  John  March,  many 
years  a  printer  of  considerable  eminence  on 
fower-hiil,  and  master  of  the  stationers'  com- 
pany in  1790.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  ami- 
able disposition.  By  industry,  frugality,  and  a 
train  of  fortunate  events,  he  left  an  ample  for- 
tune  to  his  widow  (who  died  April  15,  1800,) 
and  to  an  onlv  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  business, 
but  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  July  13, 1804. 

1798,  May  20.  Died,  James  Fletcher,  son 
of  James  Fletcher,  noticed  at  page  787,  atte. 
He  had  formerly  been  partner  with  Mr.  James 
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RiviDgtoD,  in  St  Paul's  church  vard  ;  and  was 
Eucetaded  in  his  business  by  Mr.  Hanwell, 
whose  associate,  Mr.  Parker,  had  been  apprentice 
to  Daniel  Prince,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
died  March  20, 1687. 

1798,  May  26.  Died,  Bedwell  Law,  a  book- 
seller of  extCDsire  business  in  Ave  Maria  lane, 
London,  who  by  his  mild  and  unobtrusive  man- 
ners secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  succeeded  in  business  by  his  son,  Charles. 
Another  son,  Henry,  carried  on  a  considerable 
printiiig  business,  in  St.  John's  square,  in  the 
house  formerly  Mr.  Emonson's,  afterwards  John 
Riviogfton's,  and  since  Deodatus  Bye's. 

1796,  May  29.  Printing  presses  and  public 
schools  suppressed  in  Russia,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Ptiul  I.  Paul  was  bom  Oct.  1,  1754, 
and  strmaled  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  23, 1801 . 

1798,  May  30.  Died,  John  Shave,  many 
years  one  of  uie  printers  of  the  Iptwieh  Jownud. 

1796,  Avg,23.  i>i«f, Ma.  Dennis, bookseller. 
Middle-row,  Holbom,  London,  where  he  issued 
catalogues,  in  which  were  generally  several  very 
curious  articles,  particularly  in  the  occult  tcimees. 
He  died  a  young  man. 

1798,  Sept.  6.  Ma.  Williams,  who  kept  a 
leading-roomin  Old  Round-court,  in  the  Strand, 
convictied  of  lending  a  newspaper  to  |read,  and 
taking  one  penny  for  the  use  of  it,  was  fined  £6.* 

17%.  Daring  the  time  that  Egypt  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  republican  armies,  they 
appear  to  have  established  printing-offices  at 
Alexandria,  as  well  as  at  Cairo  and  Gizch.  An 
AnUe,  Turkith,  and  Pertian  Alphabet,  and 
SoTUe  Introductory  Exerciaet  in  the  Arabic 
Tongue,  appear  in  the  Bibliolheca  Mandeniana, 
bearing  for  imprint  Alexandrie,  an.  VI.  (1798.) 
lo  180(>,  a  periodical  work  appeared  at  Cairn, 
entitled.  Courtier  de  VEgypte,  depuit  le  12  Fruc- 
tidor  an  vi,  jutq'au  20  prairial  an  ix.  in  4to. 
Of  this  one  hundred  and  sixteen  numbers  were 
published.  Some  pieces  relative  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  general  Jean  Baptiste  Kleber,  (June 
14)  appeared  in  1800. 

1798.  Literary  Hourt,  by  N.  Drake,  M.  D.f 

1798,  April.  The  Weekly  RegUter,  No.  1. 

1798,  July.  The  Ladies'  Monthly  Muteum. 

1798.  The  Philosophical  Magazine. 

1798.  Public  Characters,  vol.  I. 

1799,  Feb.  2.  Died,  Thomas  Payne,  senior, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  hav- 
ing been  for  more  that  forty  years  a  bookseller  of 
the  highest  reputation  at  the  Mews-gate,  London. 
He  was  a  native  of  Brackley,  in  Northampton- 

*  Bt  the  igth  Qeo.  III.  cap.  Iz.  aav  hawker  or  others, 
lettiniK  ODt  a  newipaper  for  hire,  to  forftit  j^5,  in  addition 
to  »nj  other  jienalty  in  force.  By  the  39th  of  Geo.  III. 
cap.  ixi.  for  caiTTing  a  newspaper,  stamped  or  unstamped, 
to  the  enemy,  a  penalty  of  j^aOO. 

t  Euaj/g,  HogrttphlctU,  eritical,  and  hiaiorieal,  illnttra- 
tbye  of  tike  Rmiiler,  Aieaiiurer,  and  Idler,  and  of  the 
various  periodical  papen  which,  in  imitation  ofthewritinn 
of  Steele  and  Addieon,  have  been  puiliahed  between  the 
close  of  the  eighth  votwne  of  the  Spectator,  and  the  com. 
meneewunt  ly' the  fear  1 809.  By  Nathan  Drake,  H.D., 
author  of  ZAierary  Hours,  and  of  the  Eseaps  on  the  Tatter, 
Spectator,  and  Owxrdian.  In  two  yulnmes,  foolscap  8to. 
London:  ISIt. 


shire ;  and  began  his  career  in  Round-court,  in 
the  Strand,  opposite  York  buildings;  where, 
after  being  some  years  an  assistant  to  his  elder 
brother,  Olive  Payne*  (with  who  mthe  idea  and 
practice  of  printing  catalogues  is  said  to  have 
originated)  he  commenced  ^kseller  on  his  own 
account,  and  issued  a  Catalogue  of  curious  Books, 
in  Divinity,  History,  Classics,  Medicine,  Voya- 
ges, Natural  History,  ^c.  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  in  excellent  condition,  and 
mostly  gilt  and  lettered,  dated  Feb.  29,  1740, 
being  Jmost  the  first  of  the  catalogists,  except 
Daniel  Browne,t  at  the  Black  Swan  without 
Temple  Bar,  and  the  short-lived  Meers  and 
Noorthonck.  From  this  situation  he  removed 
to  the  Mews-gate,  in  1750,  when  he  married 
Elizabeth  Tavlor,  and  succeeded  her  brother  in 
the  shop  and  house,  which  he  built,  whence  he 
issued  an  almost  annual  succession  of  catalogues, 
beginning  1755.  In  1790  he  resigned  his  busi- 
ness to  his  eldest  son,  who  had  foi  more  than 
twenty  jeaxa  been  his  partner,  and  who  opened 
a  new  hterary  channel,  by  a  correspondence  with 
Paris,  whtece  he  brought,  in  17S0,  the  library 
of  the  celebrated  chancellor,  Lamoignon.  This 
little  shop,  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  was  the  first 
that  obtained  the  name  of  a  literary  coffee  house 
in  London,  from  the  knot  of  literati  that  resorted 
to  it;  and,  since  the  display  of  new  books  on  the 
counter  has  been  adopted  from  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  booksellers,  other  London  shops  have 
their  followers.  If  a  reasonable  price,  and  a  rea- 
sonable credit  for  his  goods,  be  the  criterion  of 
integrity,  Mr.  Payne  supported  the  character  of 
an  honest  man  to  the  last;  and,  widiout  the 
modem  flash  of  wealth,  which,  ostentatiously 
exposed  in  a  fine  shop,  has  involved  so  many 
traders  of  all  descriptions  in  difficulties  and  ruin, 
he  acquired  that  fortune  which  enabled  him  to 
bring  up  two  sons  and  two  daughters  with  credit, 
and  to  assist  some  relations  who  wanted  his  aid. 
Warm  in  his  friendships  as  in  his  politics,  a  con- 
vivial, cheerful  companion,  and  unalterable  in 
the  cut  and  colour  of^his  coat,  he  uniformly  pur- 
sued one  great  object,  fair  dealing,  and  will 
survive  in  the  list  of  booksellers  the  most  emi- 
nent, for  being  adventarous  and  scientific,  by  the 
name  of  honest  Tom  Payne.  The  author  of 
the  PurnMte  of  Literature,  who  is  an  excellent 
appreciator  of  character,  calls  him  "  that  Tripho 
emeritus,  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  one  of  the  honestest 


*  A  copy  of  the  work,  which  waa  written  by  kin;  Henry 
Vlll.  and  wliich  pdned  him  from  the  pope  the  titte  of 
"Defender  of  the  Faith,"  was  stolen  from  the  Vatican, 
and  add  to  the  brother  of  Payne,  the  bookseller,  of  the 
Mews-gate.  The  bookseller  received  for  it,  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Donglaa,  an  aanoity  for  life. 

t  Daniel  Browne  was  a  well-known  and  eminent  Ixxik- 
seller,  in  the  Strand,  and  is  chanu^terlzed  by  Dnntou,  at 
page  020  ante.  His  son,  John  Henry  Browne,  was  a  few 
years  a  wholesale  atetionerin  Lothbnryj  bat  having  an 
inclination  for  the  church,  was  ordained  by  archbishop 
Cornwallis,  and  was  presented  by  Tiscoont  Newark,  heir 
to  the  duke  of  Kingston,  to  the  rectory  of  Kakiing,  in 
Nottinghamahire,  where  he  was  lilghly  respected  for  Us 
piety  and  benevolence.  In  1796,  he  printed,  bat  not  for 
sale,  A  Serious  Address  to  the  superior  inhahUant*  of  the 
parish  of  Bakring,  Sro.  Tliis  gentleman  and  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Conant,  were  the  executors  to  the  will  of  Willlajn 
Bowyer,  Jan.,  and  to  whom  he  gave  ttiw  each. 
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men  living,  to  whom  as  a  bookseller,  learning  is 
under  considerable  obligations."  Thomas  Payne, 
of  Fall  Mall,  was  the  eldest  son,  and  inherited 
erery  good  quality  of  his  father.  The  following 
epitapn  was  written  by  William  Hayley,  esq. 

Anmnd  this  tomb,  ye  friends  of  learning:,  bend  t 
It  holds  your  Ikithiyil,  thongh  your  hnmble  friend : 
Here  lies  the  Uterary  merchjant,  Patnb, 
The  coantless  rcdmnes  that  he  sold  contain 
No  name  by  liberal  commerce  more  carest 
For  Tlrtaea  that  become  her  votary's  breast ; 
or  cheerflil  probity,  and  kindly  plain, 
He  felt  no  wish  for  dlslngenaoas  gain ; 
In  manners  frank,  in  manly  spirit  high. 
Alert  good-natore  sparkled  in  his  eye ; 
Not  leam'd,  he  yet  had  learning's  power  to  please, 
Her  social  sweetness,  her  domestic  ease ; 
A  son,  whom  his  example  guides  and  cheeis, 
Thos  guards  the  hallow'd  dost  his  heart  reveres ; 
Love  bade  him  thus  a  due  memorial  raise. 
And  Meudly  Justice  penn'd  this  genuine  praise. 

1799.  AprU.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
"  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  societies 
established  for  seditious  and  treasonable  purposes, 
and  for  better  preventing  treasonable  and  sedi- 
tious practices;"  which  contains  the  following 
provisions  and  pentdties  respecting  printers, 
letter-founders,  and  printing-press  makers. 

39  Geo.  III.  cap.  79.  Sect.  23  enacts,  that 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  from 
the  day  of  passing  this  act,  every  person  having 
any  printing  press,  or  types  for  printing,  shall 
cause  a  notice  thereof,  signed  in  tne  presence  of 
and  attested  by  one  witness,  to  be  dielirered  to 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  acting  for  the  county, 
stewartry,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  town, 
or  place,  where  the  same  shall  be  intended  to 
be  used,  or  his  deputy,  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed; 
and  such  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  deputy  respec- 
tively, shall,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  grant  a  certificate  in  the  form  pre- 
scnbed  in  &e  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  for 
which  such  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy, 
shidl  receive  Uie  fee  of  one  shilling,  and  no 
more;  and  such  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy, 
shall  file  such  notice,  and  transmit  an  attested 
copy  thereof  to  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state ;  and  every  person  who,  not 
having  delivered  such  notice,  and  obtained  such 
certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
expiration  of  forty  days  next  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  keep  or  use  any  printing  press  or  types 
for  printing,  or  having  delivered  such  notice  and 
obtained  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall  use 
any  printing-press  or  types  for  printing,  in  any 
other  place  than  the  place  expressed  in  such 
notice,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds. 

Seet.24  exempts  his  majesty's  printers,  and  the 
public  presses  belon^ng  to  the  two  universities. 

Sect,  if)  and  26  relate  to  type-founders  and 
printing-press  makers. 

Sect.  27  enacts,  that  from  and  after  the  expi- 
ration of  forty  days  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
every  person  who  shall  print  any  paper  or  book 
whatsoever,  which  shall  be  meant  or  intended  to 
be  published  or  dispersed,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  sold  or  given  away,  shall  print  upon  the 


fitont  of  every  such  paper,  if  the  same  shall  be 
printed  on  one  side  only,  and  upon  the  first  and 
last  leaves  of  every  paper  or  book  which  shall 
consist  of  more  than  one  leaf,  in  legible  charac- 
ters, his  or  her  name,  and  the  name  of  the  city, 
town,  parish,  or  plax;e,  and  also  the  name,  (if 
any)  of  the  square,  street,  lane,  court,  or  place, 
in  which  his  or  her  dwelling-house,  or  nsual 
place  of  abode  shall  be ;  and  every  person  who 
shall  omit  so  to  print  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  on  every  such  paper  or  book  printed  by 
him,  and  also  every  person  who  shall  publish  or 
disperse,  or  assist  in  publishing  or  dispersing, 
either  gratis  or  for  money,  any  printed  paper  or 
book,  which  shall  have  been  printed  after  the 
expiration  of  forty  days  from  the  passing  of  this 
act,  and  on  which  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  person  printing  the  same  shall  not  be 
printed  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  copy  of 
such  paper  so  published  or  dispersed  by  Dim, 
forfeit  and  pay  ue  sum  of  twenty  pounds.* 

Sect.  28  exempts  papers  printed  by  authority 
of  either  bouse  of  parliament. 

Sect.  29  enacts,  that  every  person  who,  bom 
and  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  shall  print  any  paper  for 
nire,  reward,  gain,  or  profit,  shall  cuefully 
preserve  and  keep  one  copy  (at  least)  of  every 
paper  so  printed  oy  him  or  her,  on  which  be  or 
she  shall  write,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed, 
in  fair  and  legible  characters,  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom 
he  or  she  shall  be  employed  to  pnnt  the  same  ;  and 
every  person  printing  any  paper  for  hire,  reward, 
gain,  or  profit,  who  shall .  omit  or  neglect  to 
write,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed  as  afore- 
said, the  name  and  place  of  his  or  hpr  employer 
on  one  of  such  printed  papers,  or  to  keep  or 
preserve  the  same  for  the  space  of  six  calendar 
months  next  after  the  printing  thereof,  or  to  pro- 
duce and  show  the  same  to  any  justice  of  the 
vetLne,  who,  within  the  said  space  of  six  calen- 
dar months,  shall  require  to  see  the  same,  shall, 
for  every  such  omission,  neglect,  or  refusal,  for- 
feit and  lose  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

O  iiksome  task  I  In  sad  desponding  strains. 

To  trace  the  direful  ills  our  art  sustains  j 

Power's  sleepless  hosts,  impelled  by  Jealous  rage. 

In  guilty  fear  th'  unnatural  warfare  wa^. — 

Call  off,  O  Pitt  I  thy  statae-nlsing  bands. 

Already  formed  the  threatening  monster  stands. 

Its  ponderous  base  our  subjugated  Puss, 

Chains  and  war-trophies  well  thy  deeds  express ; 

Whilst  on  its  head  in  glistening  show  appears, 

A  diadem  of  crystallizing  tears. 

No  servile  purpose  slavery  could  obtain, 

E'er  on  our  annals  left  so  Uack  a  stain> — 

Thy  paper-taxes  of  o'erwhelming  weight, 

Rave  prest  upon  us  like  the  arm  of  fate ) 

Now  register*d,  now  ticketed,  we  move. 

Our  sUghtest  works  the  double  label  prove. 

Bnch  rage  as  thine  mad  Omar  once  inspir'd. 

Whose  hand  the  Alexandrian  treasure  llr'd.  M'Cnrrp. 

This  act  was  found  pregrnant  with  so  much 
harrassment  to  individuals  whose  conduct  might 
be  perfectly  clear  of  intentional  transgression,  or 

*  When  the  bill  was  going  through  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  a  member  moved  as  an  additional  clause,  "  that  alf 
anonymaua  workt  $houU  htm  the  name  of  the  mthnr 
yrmled  m  the  titte-page.^' 
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evarion  of  the  law,  and  calculated  to  afford 
such  a  harvest  to  the  common  informer,  (as  an 
instance  of  which,  one  of  them,  from  some  in- 
adrertence  or  misconception  of  the  printer, 
talked,  in  the  true  BjHnt  of  renal  espionaxe, 
exultingly  of  the  five  thousand  penalties  of  £20 
each,  for  omitting  the  name  upon  an  annual 
pocket-book,)  that  an  act  was  passed  in  1811  to 
restrict  to  twenty-five  penalties,  for  anr  one  and 
the  same  book,  and  empowering  magistrates  to 
mitigate  even  to  £5,  and  quarter  sessions  to  grant 
still  further  relief.  The  spirit  of  the  act  was, 
however,  followed  up  by  the  Castleieagh  ad- 
ministration, in  December,  1819. 

1799.  Died,  Charles  Joheph  Panckoocke, 
one  of  the .  most  eminent  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers of  Paris.  He  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
Joseph  Panckoucke,  noticed  at  page  686  ante, 
bom  at  Idsle,  in  1736,  and  brought  up  under 
his  father  as  a  bookseller.  At  the  age  of  twenu- 
eight  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  soon  took  the 
lead  in  his  profession,  and  his  knowledge  of  ty- 
pography made  him  celebrated  all  over  Europe. 
He  has  made  his  name  particularly  mentorable 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Moniteur,*  the  idea 
of  which  is  said  to  have  suggested  itself  to  him 
iram  what  he  saw  during  a  visit  to  England  of 
the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press,  even  at 
that  time.  With  him  also  originated  ^e  Eney- 
tUtpidie  Metkodiqiie,  and  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  Panckoucke  lived  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  the  most  distinguished  French  writers 
and  men  of  genius  of  his  time.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works. 


*  VUr  the  origin  of  newBpapen  in  France,  ne  t*f  VI 
mtte.  What  progreastbe  periodical  pnw  made  in  France, 
we  liave  not  been  able  to  ascertain  j  bat  tliere  was  realijr 
no  political  ftaa  there  until  tlie  year  1789.  wlien  tlie 
constitaent  assembly  In  tlie  declaration  of  rights,  decreed 
(Mil  October)  tliat  the  free  communication  of  thonghta 
and  opinions  is  one  of  the  most  precious  ri<(ht8  of  man. 
and  that  every  citizen  may  therefore  speak,  write,  and 
print  freely.  This  decree,  which  ftnmaUy  reoogoiaed  the 
.  Ubeity  of  the  press,  at  the  sametime  called  it  into  exist- 
ence. But  oo  distinction  was  made  between  the  varions 
modes  of  publication,  and  no  greater  secniities  were  re- 
qoired  fbr  newapapen  than  for  books  and  pamphleta.  The 
periodical  press  was  a  stranger  to  the  habits  c«  the  conn- 
try,  and  the  pnblic  were  not  prepared  for  it.  Violent  and 
witty  pamphlets  wen  indeed  written,  bat  no  one  had  yet 
teamed  either  to  write  or  read  a  JoarnaL  In  this  respect 
the  Koniteur  began  the  education  of  the  communis  In 
France.  No  jonmals  were  preriooaly  known,  except  the 
Mercmret  the  Oaxeiie  de  Frunet,  and  the  Cowrier  de  Pro- 
vence. As  men's  passions  beoime  heated,  a  new  brood 
was  hatched,  amongst  which  were  Marat's  Ami  du  Peuple, 
and  Heberf  s  Pert  Dtuehene.  The  rapidity  and  acerbity  of 
Uic  pamphlets  of  the  time  were  aoited  to  the  taste  of  a 
people  which  Ured  npon  excitement.  Violent  alternations 
of  lleence  and  despotism  distinguished  the  most  stormy 
period  of  the  revolution ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  extravagance 
of  tlie  one,  and  the  disproportionate  severity  of  the  other, 
the  press  continaed  to  make  way.  Under  the  consulate 
■ad  tlwemplra  it  was  subjected  to  systematic  ootttrol.  No 
Journal  could  appear  without  the  authority  of  the  miniatei 
of  the  interior ;  the  number  of  proTindal  papers  was  at 
this  unsettled  time,  limiied  to  one  tot  each  department, 
■ad  tiieaa  wen  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  prefects. 
On  some  occasions,  however.  Napoleon  himself  became  a 
JonraaUst,  andrepiisdin  the  Jfenttstirto  the  manifestoes 
of  the  Brttlsb  government.  He  alaoeneoonged  a  revival 
of  religions  doctrines,  the  inlioenoe  of  which  was  felt  in 
Utoratun  before  it  reached  the  aphere  of  poUties.  Of  this 
eehool  the  Jowrnml  dst  Deiati  was  the  centre,and  Chateau- 
btland  aad  Bon^U  wen  the  organs. 


1790,  May  30.  John  Parrt,  the  proprietor, 
John  Vint,  the  printer,  and  Georoe  Ross, 
the  publisher  of  the  Courier  newspaper,  were  con- 
victed in  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  publish- 
ing a  paragraph,  ttating  the  emperor  of  Rnuia 
toOe  a  tyrant  among  hit  tubjecU,  and  ndiculout 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mr.  Parry  was  sentenced 
to  pay  the  sum  of  £100,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
king's  bench  for  six  months,  and  find  securities 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years,  himself  in 
£M)0,  and  two  sureties  in  £250  each.  Vint  and 
Ross  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  same  jail  for  one 
calendar  month  each.  Speaking  of  the  opposi- 
tion papers  at  this  time,  George  Canning  says : 

Courlen,  and  Slan,  sedition's  evening  holt. 
Ye  Morning  ChronUle  and  JforuM^  Poat; 
Whether  yon  make  the  RighU  of  Man  your  theme. 
Your  country  Ubel,  and  your  Ood  blaspheme. 

1799,  Jtme  13.  Died,  Georoe  Sael,  book- 
seller in  the  Strand,  London ;  who  by  unremitting 
integrity,  punctuality,  and  despatch,  had  formed 
for  himself  a  connexion  in  the  wholesale  line  no 
less  honourable  than  advantageous.  In  gather, 
ing  up  the  varieties  of  antiquarian  literature,  his 
diligence  was  known  to  most  modem  collectors ; 
whUe  his  various  publications  for  the  mental 
culture  and  moral  guidance  of  youth,  found 
their  way  into  many  respectable  seminaries  of 
education  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  pub- 
lications were  chiefly  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Park,  nho  distinguished  himself  by  a  variety  of 
elegit  publications.  Mr.  Sael  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  of  a  pulmonary  consumption, 
which  is  thought  to  have  originated  firom  exces- 
sive application  to  business. 

1799.  Died,  Samuel  Bladon,  a  bookseller, 
who  resided  in  Paternoster-row,  and  from  his 
integ^ty  and  skill  as  an  accountant,  was  fre- 
quently an  arbitrator  in  complicated  acconnts. 

1799,  Oct.  23.  Died,  William  Binolsy, 
bookseller,  who  has  already  been  noticed  at  page 
723  ante,  for  bis  imprisonment  during  the  days 
of  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  After  his  bankruptcy, 
he  sought  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  for  several 
years  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bookseller ; 
but,  returning  to  London,  in  1783,  he  found  an 
asylum  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  the 
printer,  (in  which  capacity  he  originally  set  out 
m  life,)  and  where  ne  in  some  degree  found 
repose  from  the  turmoils  of  political  strife.  He 
could  not,  however,  lefiain  from  authonhip,  and 
published  several  pamphlets.  A  periodical  work, 
entitled  the  New  !mtn  Dealer ;  or.  Will  Frei- 
man't  Budget,  appeared  between  1791  and  1794, 
consisting  chiefly  of  politics  and  invectives 
against  conrtiers  and  their  dependents ;  prefixed 
to  it  was  a  portrait  of  the  author,  under  the 
character  of  an  English  citizen,  who  was  two 
years  imprisoned  in  English  bastiles,  withont 
trial,  conviction,  or  sentence,  and  a  long  ac- 
count of  his  own  sufferings,  under  the  title  of 
A  Shtteh  <^  EttgUtk  Liier^ ;  in  which  he 
states  that  £S0O  was  actually  voted  to  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Constitutional  society,  on  th« 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke ;  but  that,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Wilkes  stood  foremost 
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in  opposition  to  the  money  being  raised  for  him 
on  that  society.  In  the  pie&ce  to  No.  IV.  the 
writer  moiftf^  likens  himself  to  a  phoenix;  he 
exists  merely  of  himtelf — he  has  passed  through 
the /!re  of  persecution,  and,  in  imitation  of  that 
hird,  has  risen  again /imn  Aw  own  ashes;  so  that 
his  subjects  of  iires  and  illuminations,  singular 
a£  they  appear,  are  only  natural.  No.  V.  was 
announced  as  an  intended  Sequel  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  late  Jack  Straw,  Sitmer,  Saint,  and 
Devil,  who  sold  books  by  millions.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  natural  understanding,  though 
not  much  assisted  by  literature ;  and  was  of  the 
strictest  integrity;  but  unfortunately  possessed 
an  habitual  irritability  of  temper,  which  proved 
a  perpetual  discomfort.  Witn  the  most  earnest 
inclination  to  do  right,  he  frequently  wandered 
into  error;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
was  employed  in  making  apologies  for  mistakes 
which  a  slight  consideration  would  have  pre- 
vented. He  was  for  thirty -six  years  happy  in  a 
connubial  connexion  with  a  very  worthy  woman, 
by  whom  he  left  three  daughters ;  all  of  whom 
being  respectably  married,  he  again  engaged  in 
a  matrimonial  connexion,  Jan.  21,  1798,  with 
the  widow  of  a  captain  in  the  India  trade,  who 
survived  to  lament  his  almost  sudden  loss.  In 
St.  Bride's  Church-yard,  Fleet-street,  there  is  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  (Mary)  who 
died  June  18, 1796,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year. 

Also  the  nid  WilUain  Blngley, 
died  33d  October,  ITSS,  aged  61. 

Cold  is  that  heart  that  beat  In  freedom's  eaoie. 
The  steady  advocate  of  all  her  laws. 
L'nmov'd  by  threats  or  bribes  bis  race  he  ran, 
And  lived  and  died  the  patriot  I— the  man. 

1799,  Nov.  2.  Died,  William  Sandby,  many 
years  a  bookseller  of  high  eminence,  in  Fleet- 
street,  London ;  but  exchauiged  that  profession, 
about  1769,  for  the  more  lucrative  one  of  a 
banker,  in  the  old-established  firm  of  Snow  and 
Denne,  in  the  Strand.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Sandby,  prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  brother 
to  Dr.  George  Sandby,  master  of  Magdalene 
college,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Sandby  married  to 
his  third  wife,  1787,  Miss  Fellows,  of  Walton- 
on-Thames.  He  died  at  Teddington,  in  Middle- 
sex, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

1799,  March.  The  Historical,  Biographical, 
IMerary,  and  Scientific  Magazine,  No.  1. 

1799,  Sept.  26.  Literary  Leisure.  It  ended 
December  16, 1800. 

1799.  The  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  I. 
1790.  The  Shamrock,  established  at  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Heam. 

1800,  Jan.  The  booksellers  of  Manchester 
make  a  resolution  of  charging  one  halfpenny 
upon  all  sixpenny  periodica]  publications,  and 
one  penny  upon  those  of  one  shilling  and  up- 
wards, conveyed  by  mail  or  coach. 

1800.  The  Stanhope  Fbess,  the  invention  of 
the  patriotic  nobleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
which  will  be  hauided  down  to  posterity,  after 
many  expensive  and  laborious  experiments  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  a  very  ingenious 


mecbanut  (the  late  Mr.  Walker*)  in  bringing  it 
to  a  state  of  perfection.  The  first  press  nas 
finished,  and  its  powers  were  tried  at  the  office 
of  William  Bulmer,  (the  Shakspeare  preas)  in 
Cleveland-row,  St  James's,  London,  in  which 
house  it  at  present  remains.  In  the  formatioD 
of  his  iron  press,  earl  Stanhope^  must  have 
found  many  useful  hints  in  M.  Anisson's /Vanier 
Mimoire  sur  V Impression  en  Lettres,  smvi  it  U, 
Description  d'rnie  Nouvelle  Presse  ixeaitie  pom 
le  Service  du  Roi;  in  which  he  says — ^"Je  me 
snis  attache  principalement  a  rendre  son  actioD 
et  ses  mouvemens  les  plus  independans  qu'il  m't 
ete  possible  du  maniement  deregle  des  onnien 
auxquels  elle  est  confiee."  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly attended  to  in  the  Stanhope  .press,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  pressman 
but  the  colouring. 

1800,  Feb.  Died,  Edmund  Monk,  piopiietor 
and  printer  of  the  Chester  Courant. 

1800.  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  of  Edinburgh, 
published  his  Classical  Biography,  and  for  the 
copyright  received  £300.  He  was  bom  at  Raf- 
ford,  near  Forres,  in  Scotland,  Jime  24,  1741, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh  December  18, 1809. 

1800,  March  15.  Joseph  Baldwin,  twenty- 
four  years  clerk  to  the  compaDV  of  stationeis, 
many  years  deputy  clerk  of  tie  crown,  and 
registrar  of  the  Amicable  Society  in  Seijeant's 
Inn.    He  died  universally  respected,  aged  7&. 

1 600, 3f arcA  30.  DtnfgRoBEBTFARiE,  book- 
seller, Glasgow. 

1800,  April  1 .  Died,  John  Rider,  many  yean 
a  respectable  printer  in  Little  Britain,  I^ndoii. 
Retuminghome  from  stationers'  hall,  he  dropped 
down  in  an  apoplectic  fit  in  Warwick-lane,  and 
instantly  expired.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  rev.  William  Rider,  B.  A.  lecturer  of  St. 
Vedast,  Foster-lane,  curate  of  St.  Faith's,  and 
many  years  sur-master  of  St.  Paul's  school. 
Author  of  a  History  of  England  to  thtyear  1763 
inclusive,  in  fifty  pocket  volumes ;  a  Convmmtstjj 
on  the  Bible;  an  English  Dictionary  ;  and  other 
works.    He  died  March  30,  1785. 

1800,  April  4.  Died,  Solomon  Hodcsok, 
manjy  years  printer  and  publisher  of  the  New- 
castle  Chronicle,  in  the  conduct  of  which  be 
uniformlr  advanced  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
his  mind,  uninfluenced  bv  party,  or  any  politi- 
cal society.  Firmly  attacded  to  the  principles 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  actuated  by  the 
purest  impulse  of  integrity  and  honour,he  viewed 
with  honest  indignation,  the  corruptions  too  pre- 
valent in  society;  possessing  a  spirit  alive  to 

*  Now  mannfactiued  by  S.  J.  Spiere,  (son-in-law  ami 
saccessorto  Mrs.  Walker)  101,  Dean-street,  Ozford-stieet, 
London. 

t  Charles  Stanhope,  third  earl  Stanhope,  was  bora  la 
the  year  1753,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Geneva,  wbeR 
he  passed  ten  years  onder  the  instruction  of  M.  le  Stf^ 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a  Theory  »/  Onuilt,  f' 
other  works.  Although  lord  Stanhope  was  chiefly  known 
by  his  cotemporaiies  as  a  politician.  It  is  rather  as  a  phite- 
sopher  that  he  made  himself  generally  known  to  ue 
world.  In  all  his  improvements  relating  to  pfintisr,  bu 
lordsbip  woidd  never  sutfer  any  of  them  to  become  sub- 
jects of  patent  or  monopoly,  bnt  took  the  piecaation  of 
enteiinK  a  notice  or  caveat  at  the  patent  oOloe.  Be  at* 
December,  isit,  in  the  sizty.footth  year  of  his  «(•. 
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twtsj  benevolent  emotion,  he  feelingly  lamented 
the  miseries  of  war ;  and  so  long  as  he  could  do 
it  consistently  with  peisoual  safety,  he  exercised 
the  privilege  of  declaring  his  sentiments  on  every 
important  subject  with  a  boldness  and  freedom 
becoming  a  Briton;  but  always  without  descend- 
ing to  licentiousness,  or  unbecoming  personality. 
In  the  intercourse  of  business  ana  of  private 
life,  he  was  actuated  by  similar  principles,  and 
by  his  talents,honesty,  and  benevolence,  engaged 
the  attachment  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
Mr.  Hodgson  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hodgson,  his  widow,  carried  on  ue 
business  untU  her  death,  which  happened  at 
Newcastle,  Sept  10,  1822,  from  which  time  the 
NewcatUe  Ckrtmiele  has  been  conducted  by  her 
sons,  S.  and  T.  Hodgson. 

1800.  Died,  J.  Watebwoth,  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  Blaekium  Mail. 

1800.  Died,  Henhy  SpENrER,  bookseller,  of 
Burnley,  in  Lancashire,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
Mr.  Spencer  was  distinguished  for  eccentricity 
of  diaiacter.  His  coffin,  which  was  made  of 
wood  of  his  own  growing,  had  been  kept  by  him 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  death. 

1800,  April  26.  Died,  William  Cowper,  a 
distinguished  English  poet  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Cowper,  rector  of  Berkhampstead,  where 
he  was  bom,  November  26,  1731,  and  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  six  years  old.  His  consti- 
tution was  remarkably  delicate  from  his  infancy, 
and  his  mind  was  so  tender  as  to  be  easily  de- 
pressed into  melancholy.  Being  designed  for 
the  law,  he  was  placed  under  an  eminent  attor- 
ney ;  on  quitting  whom  he  entered  uf  the  inner 
temple,  where  he  renewed  an  intimacy  with  his 
school-fellows,  Colman  Thornton,  and  Lloyd, 
and  contributed  three  papers  to  the  Connoisieur. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  nominated  a 
clerk  in  the  house  of  lords ;  but  an  unconquer- 
able timidity  prevented  him  from  taking  it.  He 
was  next  appointed  clerk  of  the  journals,  a  situ- 
ation which,  it  was  supposed,  would  require  no 
personal  attendance ;  but  an  occasion  occurring 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  clerk  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  the  house,  it  had  such  an 
effect  on  his  nerves,  that  he  was  oblig^  to 
resign  the  place.  A  morbid  melancholy  seized 
him,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  him 
nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,*  at  St.  Albans. 
By  the  care  of  that  benevolent  physician  he  re- 
covered his  mental  faculties ;  and  aom  this  time 
his  ideas  of  religion  were  changed  to  a  system 
of  serenity.  In  1763,  he  settled  at  Hunting- 
don, where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Unwin,  in  whose 
family  he  became  an  inmate.  That  gentleman 
being  killed  by  a  foil  from  bis  horse  in  1767, 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  went  and  settled  at 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  they  con- 


*  Natbuilel  CMton  was  an  emlncDt  phyaidan  and  poet, 
who  kept  an  aijlom  for  lunatics  many  yean  at  St.  Albans, 
where  he  died  at  a  very  adranced  age,  Aug.  a,  I7ts.  He 
wrote  rWoM  ht  Vene/or  Ymmgtr  MmdMi  which  have 
been  fteqaentty  |»inted.  He  was  also  the  author  of  poems 
in  Dodiley*!  collection. 


tracted  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton,  then 
curate  of  that  parish.  To  a  collection  of  hymns 
published  by  that  gentleman  ourpoet  contributed 
sixty -eight    In  1782  appeared  a  volume  of  his 

Cms,  which  did  not  excite  much  attention ; 
the  second  volume,  in  1785,  stamped  his 
reputation  as  a  first-rate  poet,  particularly  by 
that  exquisite  piece  The  Taik.  Lady  Austin, 
for  whom  the  poet  had  a  tender  regard,  being  a 
great  admirer  of  Milton,  reauested  him  to  try 
his  powers  in  blank  verse ;  ana  on  his  asking  her 
for  a  subject,  she  said, "  Oh,  you  can  write  upon 
any ;  let  it  be  this  sofo."  Thus  originated  one  of 
the  finest  poems  in  our  language.  The  same 
lady  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  popular  ballad 
of  John  Gilpin,  which  story  she  related  to  amuse 
Cowper  in  one  of  his  gloomy  moments ;  and  it 
had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  turned  it 
into  verse.  About  this  time  he  engaged  in 
translating  Homer  into  Miltonic  verse;  and 
though  the  version  is  not  so  pleasing  as  that  of 
Pope,  it  exhibits  more  of  the  original.  In  1786, 
he  removed  to  Weston,  in  Northamptonshire, 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  whom  he  regaided  as  a  mother. 
After  the  publication  of  his  Homer,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  undertake  the  life  of  Milton,  and  a 
complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works.  Mr. 
Hayley*  was  engaged  in  a  similar  design,  which 
produced  an  intimacy  between  them,  which  con- 
tinued till  Cowper's  death.  To  this  frienddiip, 
the  public  is  indebted  for  a  biography,  minute, 
elegant,  and  highly  instructive,  as  can  seldom 
be  expected.  In  1794,  his  majesty  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  but  the  royal 
bounty  yielded  pleasure  only  to  his  friends,  for 
he  was  now  in  a  state  of  complete  dejection,  from 
which  he  never  fully  emerged.  He  continued, 
however,  occasionally  to  write,  and  also  finished 
a  revisal  of  his  Homer,  which  has  since  been 
printed.  This  amiable  man,  and  extraordinary 
genius,  died  at  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  parish  church,  where  a  monument 
is  erected  to  nis  memory.  "  The  language  of 
Cowper,"  says  Campbell, "  has  such  a  masculine 
idiomatic  strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  be 
rises  into  grace,  or  falls  into  negligence,  has  so 
much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read 
no  poetry  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  senti- 
ments having  come  fitom  the  author's  heart; 
and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes, 
having  been  unfeigned.  He  blends  the  determi- 
nation of  age  with  an  exquisite  and  ingenious 
sensibility ;  and  though  he  sports  veiy  much 
with  his  subjects,  vet  when  he  is  in  earnest, 
there  is  a  gravity  oi  long-fell  conviction  in  his 
sentiments,  which  giyes  an  uncommon  ripeness 
of  character  to  his  poetry." 

*  William  Hayley,  aathor  of  the  Triumplit  of  Temper, 
and  other  poems,  was  bom  at  Chicheftter,  Oct.  30,  174&, 
and  died  at  Felpham,  Nor.  IS,  1820.  In  tais  Uft  of  Csv- 
per,  which  he  published  in  isoa,  he  gave  the  first  example 
of  a  species  of  biographical  composition  which  seems  to 
be  now  acknowledged  as  in  some  respects  the  best.  The 
subject  of  the  memoir  was  caased  to  display  his  own 
character,  and  to  commemorate  many  biograpbfcal  inci- 
dents by  Ills  letters — the  biographer  supplying  only  such 
a  slender  thread  of  narrative,  as  was  sufllclent  to  connect 
the  whole,  and  to  render  it  intcUigiblc. 
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1800,  May  16.  The  English  baptist  mission- 
aries, who  entered  India  in  1793,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  fix  themselves  within  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  East  India  company,  obtained 
leave  to  reside  at  Serampore,*  in  Bengal ;  and 
these  zealous  men  having  procured  a  printing- 
pressf  and  types  irom  Calcutta,  commenced 
their  industrious  and  memorable  typographical 
career,  with  an  edition  of  the  New  TetUmunt, 
in  Bengalee,  the  first  sheet  of  which  was  worked 
off  on  the  above  day.  The  first  page  of  St. 
Matthew's  gospel  was  taken  off  for  a  specimen 
on  die  18th  of  March.  The  edition  consisted  of 
two  thousand  copies,  seventeen  hundred  were 
printed  on  Patna  paper,  and  three  hundred  on 
paper  brought  from  England.  Five  hundred 
extra  copies  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  were  struck 
off  for  immediate  gratuitous  distribution.  Their 
labours  proceeded  with  unabated  and  uninter- 
rupted ardour  until  the  year  1812,  under  which 
year  the  printing-house  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

1800,  Jvne  3.  ZNerf,  Willi  am  Routh,  printer 
and  publisher  of  the  Brittol  Jovmal,\a  the  prime 
of  life ;  and  on  the  following  day,  as  Mrs.  Routh, 
wife  of  George  Routh,  printer,  was  addressing  a 
letter  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  brother  (George 
Routh  being  at  Bath  for  his  health)  she  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  expired  almost  instantly. 

1800.  Died,  William  Haas,  an  ingenious 
letter-founder  at  Basil.  He  improved  the  art  of 
printing  by  many  useful  inventions ;  such  as  a 
balance-press, systematic  sets  of  lines  and  spaces; 
a  method  of  printing  geographical  charts  and 
maps  with  moveable  types,  &c.  The  last- 
mentioned  discovery,  however,  is  ascribed  to 
Breitkopf,  a  printer  of  Leipsic.  See  page  782, 
ante.  Haas  published  A  Detcription  of  the 
Printing  Press. 

1800,  Oct.  25.  Died,  Thomas  Macklim,  an 
eminent  printseller,  and  proprietor  of  the  Poefs 
Gallery,  in  Fleet-street,  London,  to  whose 
spirited  and  enterprising  exertions  the  professors 
of  historical  engraving  and  printing  in  this 
country  were  indebted  for  many  brilliant  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  and  improving  their  talents 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Poefs  Gallery.  His 
splendid  edition  of  the  Bible,  then  on  the  eve  of 
being  completed,  is  an  unrivalled  monument  of 
the  taste  and  energy  of  the  individual  who 
planned  and  carried  it  into  execution,  and  of 
the  liberality  of  the  nation  whose  munificence 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  magnificent  an 
undertaking.  It  exhibits  the  utmost  perfection 
of  both  the  arts  of  engraving  and  printing.  No 
more  were  printed  than  were  subscribed  for.  Mr. 
Macklin  died  in  London,  in  the  fortieth  vear  of 
his  age ;  and  of  him  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
the  arts  lost  a  most  industrious  and  enterpriang 


•  BCTwnpore,  a  Danish  settlement,  is  pleasaatir  sitaated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly  liver,  one  of  the  streams  of 
the  Ganges,  abont  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcatta. 
It  was  fonnded  by  the  Danes  ahoot  the  rear  1676. 

t  This  press  had  been  poicbasedln  September,  l7tB,  by 
Dr.  Carey,  and  was  at  first  conveyed  to  his  lesidenee,^  at 
Mudnabattz  ;  but  I  do  not  find,  says  Dr.  Cotton,  that  any 
use  was  made  of  it  previously  to  the  removal  of  the  mis- 
sionariaa  from  that  station  to  Serampore. 


tradesman,  and  society  a  valnable  and  icspeeU 
able  member. 

1800,  Nov.  11.  DiedfJoBV  Albiw,  principal 
bookseller  at  Spalding,  in  lincolnshite,  in  tbe 
seventy-thiid  year  of  his  age. 

1800,  Dec.  24.  Meeting  of  the  masten  and 
journeymen  printers  in  London,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  prices  paid  for  their  work. 

1800,  Dec.  27.  Died,  Thomas  Cadell,  a 
very  eminent  and  worthy  bookseller  of  London, 
whose  life  furnishes  another  instance,  (of  the 
many  recorded  in  this  work)  that  application  and 
industry  seldom  fail  to  meet  with  due  reward. 
He  was  bom  in  Wine-street,  Bristol ;  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  Andrew  Millar,  noticed  at 
page  718  atUe.  Mr.  Cadell,  in  1767,  succeeded 
to  tbe  business;  and,  at  an  eariy  period  of  life, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  Intmdnced 
by  Mr.  Millar  to  writers  of  the  first  rank  in 
literature,  who  had  found  in  him  their  best 
Meecenas — to  Johnson,  Hume,  Warbiuton, 
Hurd,  &c.  &c. — he  pursued  the  very  same  com- 
mendable track;  and  acting  upon  the  liberal 
principle  of  his  predecessor  in  re^>ect  to  andiois, 
enlarged  upon  it  in  an  extent,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  did  honour  to  his  spirit,  was 
well  suited  to  the  more  enlightened  period  in 
which  he  carried  on  business.  In  conjunction 
with  William  and  Andrew  Stiahan,  munificent 
remunerations  wereheld  out  to  writers  of  the  most 
eminent  talents;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  spirit 
and  generosity  of  these  worthy  booksellers,  that 
the  world  has  been  enriched  by  the  labours  of 
Robertson,*  Blackstone,Gibbon,tBum,  Henry, 

*  William  Bobeitson,  LL.D.  was  bom  in  tbe  parish  cf 
Borthwicli,  Mid  Lothian,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  ITSI,  and 
educated  at  Edlnbarph.  In  1741  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
In  two  years  afterwards  obtained  the  living  «f  OladsmnlT, 
in  Bast  Lothian.  In  I7>8  appeared  his  HMmf  0/  Scotbmd, 
see  page  781,  ante.  In  17(%)  he  published  his  Htttory  of 
the  Reign  of  Charlei  V.  and  fals(last  conslderahle  work, 
the  History  of  America,  appeared  in  1777.  Dr.  Robertsoa 
had  enjoyed  several  considerable  dinrch  prefennenti^ 
besides  a  pension  of  ^300  ».year  Ihim  tiie  kfti^ ;  and 
being  a  man  of  prudence,  temperance,  and  natnxml  dignity 
of  character  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  es- 
joyment  of  almost  every  worldly  blessing.  He  died  at 
Edlnbnr|;h,  June  11,  1793- 

t  Edward  Gibbon  was  bom  at  Putney,  April  17,  1737, 
and  died  at  Fletcfainf;:,  Jan.  Id,  1794.  Tlie  first  volume  at 
his  Hiltory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  0/ the  Roman  Empire, 
appeared  In  1776,  and  tbe  remaining  live  Id  the  course  of 
the  twelve  ensuing  years.  je'£l),000  has  been  gained  by 
the  bookselleni,  says  a  modem  writer,  out  of  Gibbon^ 
Hietory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  the  author  i-ecrlved 
but  jffdoo  for  the  copyright.  It  has  been  pronouBcedliy 
the  public  to  be  a  performance  of  vast  and  aocarate 
research,  and  of  enlarged  and  philosophical  thinking ; 
aboundlnj(  In  splendid  passages  and  curious  discussions ; 
and  written  in  a  style,  which,  though  aActedly  sonaroua 
and  occasionally  obscure,  is  such  as  to  display  in^the  aatlior 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language.  Notwith- 
standing an  oblique  attack  upon  C3irlstlanlty,  which  was 
very  generally  condemned,  it  has  taken  a  secure  place 
among  the  English  classics,  and  most  ever  form  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  literary  history  of  the  dghteenth 
century.  The  sixth  volume  of  this  great  work  was  finished 
at  Lausanne,  when  Gibbon  makes  the  following  remarks ; 
"  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  S7th  of  June, 
1 7B7,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve.  Hut  I  wrote 
the  last  lines  of  tbe  last  page.  In  a  snnuner-houae  In  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns 
In  aierceaa,  or  covered  walk  of  ararlas,  which  commands 
a  pramicct  of  tbe  country,  the  lake,  and  the  moontains. 
The  sllverorb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  watoa.  I 
wUl  not  dissemble  the  flrstemotlons  of  Joy  on  tbereoowy 
of  my  fteedom,  and  perhaps  ttie  eataUlahmeBt  of  my  Aune** 
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and  numberless  other  of  the  •blest  writers  of 
the  age.  In  1793,  Afr.  Cadell  retired  from 
trade,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  health  and 
fiacalties,  and  with  an  ample  fortune,  the  sole 
and  satisfactory  fruits  of  unremitted  diligence, 
spirit,  and  integrity ;  leaving  the  business  which 
he  had  establiued  as  the  fint  in  Great  Britain, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe,  to  Thomas,  his  only  son, 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Davies,  who,  following  the 
alderman's  example,  have  preserved  the  high 
reputation  acquired  from  the  liberality,  honour, 
and  integ^ty  of  their  predecessors.  Accustomed, 
however,  from  early  days,  to  business,  and  con- 
scious that  an  idle  life  was  a  disgrace  to  a  man 
of  clear  intellects,  sound  judgments,  and  an 
active  mind,  he,  with  a  laudable  ambition, 
sought,  and  most  honourably  obtained,  a  seat  in 
the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London ;  being 
unanimously  elected,  March  30,  1798,  to  suc- 
ceed his  friend,  Mr.  Gill,  as  alderman  of  Wal- 
brook  ward.  At  Midsummer,  1800,  a  period 
when  party  spirit  ran  high,  he  was  elected  by  a 
very  honourable  majority  on  a  poll,  with  his 
£riend,  Mr.  alderman  Perring,  to  the  shrievalty 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  To  the  Asylum, 
where  he  had  long  been  a  valuable  treasurer,  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  various  other  public 
charities,  of  which  he  was  an  active  governor, 
and  where  his  presence  gave  animation  to  their 
proceedings,  while  his  purse  liberally  aided  their 
funds,  his  loss  was  great : — to  a  very  extensive 
circle  of  friends,  (and  there  are  several,  who  had 
unbent  their  inmost  souls  with  him  for  more  than 
forty  years)  it  was  incalculable.  He  was  emi- 
nently characterized  by  the  rectitude  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners; and,  whether  considered  in  his  magisterial 
character,  or  in  the  more  retired  walks  of  social 
or  domestic  life,  few  men  could  be  named,  so 
well  deserving  of  private  veneration  or  public 
esteem.  One  of  the  latest  public  acts  of  his 
life  was  presenting  to  the  company  of  stationers, 
of  which  he  had  been  thirty-seven  years  a  livery- 
man, a  handsome  painted  window  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  their  hall.  By  an  affectionate 
wife,  who  died  in  January,  1786,  he  had  one 
son  and  one  daughter;  both  of  whom  he  lived 
to  see  united  in  marriage,  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  who  have  now  the  comfort  to  reflect, 
that  their  father  fulfilled  the  various  duties 
allotted  to  him  with  the  honour  of  a  man  and 
the  integrity  of  a  Christian.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Bloomsbury-place,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  In  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chins  (then  chaplain  to  the  lord  mayor,)  on  the 
9th  of  January  following,  a  handsome  compli- 
ment is  paid  to  alderman  Cadell,  for  "  gentleness 
of  manners,  benevolence  of  disposition,  purity  of 
morals,  tenderness  to  the  unfortunate,  and  an 
unaffected  deportment,  in  the  various  offices  of 
citizen,  magistrate,  parent,  and  friend." 

1800.  The  Farmert'  Magazine,  commenced 
by  Archibald  Constable,  bookseller,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  management  of  Robert  Brown,  an 
able  East  Lothian  agriculturist.   This  magazine 


appeared  quarteriy,  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
of  prosperity,  but  eventually  sank  with  the  house 
of  the  publisher  in  1827. 

1800.  A  Monthly  Magazine  was  commenced 
at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex:  the  editor,  a  man  of 
taste  and  honour,  had  a  calf's  head  for  the 
frontispiece,  which  in  the  course  of  the  work 
gave  nse  to  the  following  epigram : 

"  In  every  qnuter  of  this  world  w  vide, 

Jokn  Bull  nuus  EngUihrnan— the  same  woiid'l  pride  > 

Proud  maf  an  Essex  calf  then  surely  be, 

A  tme  descendant  of  John  Butt  is  he.** 

1800,  Dee.  The  following  is  a  correct  list  of 
the  Magazines,  Reviews,  and  other  monthly 
publications  which  existed  at  this  time  in  London, 
with  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  : 


AnmaU  of  Agriculhire,  Yotmfft 

Anti-JaeoUn  Rmtew  (WiighQ , 

Arminian  Magaxine. 

Army  LiMt I  , 

AnatyHcafBtBtae  (Johnion) 

BoUuOff  Sowerbjfa 

JMNs*  Critic  Reoietc  (Rlvington  and  Co.) . 

BHHtk  Magaxtne 

BriUmnie  Magaxint  

Botanical  Magatinet  CurWt , 

BHtith  InaeeU,  J}onovan*s  

Burnisher 

Critical  Review  (Hamilton  and  Co.) 

Chinirgical  Bemew 

Commercial  MagoMine 

Copper-ptate  MagoMine 

European  Maga*ine  (Sewell  and  Ca) . . . . , 

Surt^aan  Repertorjf 

KmtngeUcal  Magaikne  (WilUama*) 

Paihiont  of  London  and  Pmrit 

Oentleman'i  Magagine  (Nichols) 

Qerwusn  Muaevm 

Bo^el  Magiatne , 

Qeneral  Baptiei'e  MagoMine , 

BIttorieal  Mttgaxim 

LondonBcBieK 

LendmiTediea/ jr^ajtiiie 

La^$  XagoMine 

La^t  Museum. 

Monlhlf  Review  iOtmOm)  

MagoMlnt  (nmif) 

■ — Preceptor 

Mirror 


■SpUome  . 
■ntUor  .. 


Medieal  fr  Pl^/eiaU  Journal  (Booaev  &  Co.) 

Military  Journal 

KaoalBiograpKf 

Chronicle,  CUtrk^tt 

——MagoMine 

Itof^  LiMt 

KaturaHtet  Mieeellafui 

Nieholeon't  Journal  (Robinson) 

PhUooophieal  MagoMine 

BeereoHont  in  Agriculture,  Andenon'o 

AqMrfoiy  (/ iirii  (Wyatt)   

SMIt,  DonoMm't 

Sporting  MagoMine  ( Wheble  and  Co. ) 

t/nivereal  MogoMine  (Bent  and  Co.) 

S^iological  MogoMine 


*  Matthew  Wllks,  a  methodlsUcal  invacher  of  Totten- 
ham-court chapel,  married  and  settled  at  Bethnal-green, 
where  to  his  other  professions  he  established  a  wholesale 
stationary  bosineBS.  for  the  porpoee  of  supplyinr  the 
sodetiee  with  which  he  was  connected,  paper  for  printing 
their  magazines.  Journals,  and  other  reUgioiifl  prodnctloaa. 
He  contrived  to  obtain  the  Evangelical  MogoMitu  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  WOlianu,  a  bookseller  in  Stationers' 
court,  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  establishing  it,  and 
was  also  its  editor,  and  made  the  property  of  Mr.  Wllks, 
and  his  partners  to  their  no  little  advantage,  considering 
the  large  numbers  which  were  sold.  By  these  means, 
and  others  of  a  similar  description,  Mr.  Wllks  contrived 
to  realize  a  very  handsome  fortune. 

t  Founded  by  the  rev.  James  Stanler  Clarke,  LL.B.  and 
F.R.S.  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  Edward  Clarke,  who  died 
November,  178(1. 
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The  following  list  will  shew  the  number  and 
iDcrease  of  newspapen,  and  the  amount  of  duty: 

17SS r.«H,757    1779 U,10«,B4» 

I7«0 g,4t«7gO     1780 I4,«)7.»71 

1774 IS,3«0,0«0     179» U,0St,(IS9 

177S  lS,g«0,«M    17V1 I4,7IH>IM 

I77t 12,830,000    1701 U,7IX,I>8 

1777.... IS,I60,MS    I7>S 17,073,611 

1778 lS,14g,05t 

1 796.  Tike  n  amb«r  of  newspapen  sent  tbrongfta  the  London 
po^  ofloe  daring  this  year,  was  8,000,000. 

17S7.  Stamps  on  newspapers :  England.  ^U4JM0 14«.  lOd. 
— SeoUand,  jA).489  111.  gi2.— Total,  .«1S4,4SS  7«.  7i- 

171)8.  The  net  duty  received  on  advertlaementa  in  the 
ITnitad  Kingdom  was,  for  newspapers,  jtf88,104  j  on  pam- 
phlets, j#15.s  I  fbr  stamps  on  newspapers,  jtf  1M,493 ;  Eng- 
land, jflll.lSii  Scotland,  15,111;  Ireland,  jtf6,103.* 

170.  Advertisementa  in  newspapers  paid  ig\aiMO ;  in 
paaptilets,  ie\6i;  stamps  on  newspapers,  ^180,140; 
Bagland,  4^100331;  Scotland,  ^17,(IV4|  Ireland,  ^4,873. 
1800.  Advertisements  In  newspaiMra,  jff7l),508 1  in  pam- 
phlets, .^133 ;  stamps  on  newspapers,  jffl84,l04 1  England, 
jn38,8l7i  Scotland,  jffl8,7S4i  Inland,  j«(l,87S. 

1800.  The  number  and  coat  of  all  the  new  publications 
published  in  London  during  this  year  amounted  to  (HIS, 
and  the  coat  of  a  single  copy  of  eadi  work,  in  boards  was 

Harins  recorded  the  most  particular  events 
connected  with  the  press  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  eighteenth  centurjr,  and  g^ren,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
liberty  and  knowledge,  we  cannot  refrain,  in  the 
first  place,  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  young 
typographer  to  those  names  which  shine  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  annals  of  the  press  of  this 
very  important  period.  Though  our  limits  have 
compelled  us  to  be  brief,  regarding  those  worthy 
men,  still  they  stand  forth  as  bright  examples, 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  excite  him  to  pursue  the 
same  honourable  course,  which  will,  unless  un- 
foreseen misfortune  and  severe  ill  health  inter- 
vene, lead  to  the  same  results : — that  industry, 
perseverance,  and  integrity,  will  be  rewarded 
with  honour,  wealth,  and  distinction.t 

"  I  have  always  considered,"  says  Ooldsndth, 
"the  press  as  the  protector  of  our  freedom;  as  a 
watchful  guardian,  capable  of  uniting  the  weak 
against  the  encroachment  of  power.  What  con- 
cerns the  public  most  properly  admits  of  public 
discussion."  How  dinerent  are  the  sentiments 
here  expressed,  to  those  of  men,  whose  minds  be- 
ing warped  by  ignorance  or  prejudice,  contend 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  the  education 
of  the  people :  who  vindicate  and  support  that 
dark  brooding  bigotry  that  would  chain  down 
human  intellect  to  creeds  and  systems  devised 
in  times  of  barbarity,  and  demonstrate  how 

*  Prior  to  1817  no  account  was  recorded  in  Ireland,  but 
the  stamp  reoeipU  on  newspapers  were  united  with  all 
other  branches. 

t  The  following  enumeration  of  printers,  booksellers, 
and  stationers,  who  acquired  honour  and  wealth  during  tiie 
past  oentnry,  may  not  be  nnacoqitabia : 

itanbert  of  Parliament  .—Churchill,  Guy,  Longman, 
Simmons,  WUUam  Strahan,  Andrew  Strahan  and  Tonson. 

Lard  Mofon  qf  London  :— Barber,  Boydell,  Oill,  Janaen, 
and  Wright. 

Authort :— Almon,  Bage,Bingley,Bowyer,Brice,  Dodsley, 
Dnnton,  Franklin,  Qoadby,  Henry,  Jones,  Nichols,  Palmer, 
Richardson,  Rnddlman,  Russell.  Smellle,  Towers,  Watson, 
Wynne,  and  many  others. 

Wealth  .-—Basket.  Bowyers,  Cadell,  Cave,  ChnrchiUs, 
Caslon,  Davis,  Doddey,  Franklin,  Qill,  Ony,  Jaekson,Knox, 
Untots,  Longman,  Lonnds,  Millar,  Oaboiiie,  Simmons, 
Strahans,  Tonsons,  and  Wright. 


truly,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  abettois  of 
them  are  the  tyrants  and  hypocrites  they  aie  sud 
to  be.  They  will  not  erase  a  single  letter  from 
the  ezpbded  dogmas  of  their  ancestora ;  tiiey 
will  not  unclose  one  solitary  link  of  the  inm 
chain  of  rule  which  their  predecessors  wielded. 
They  tremble  at  the  thought  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, but  they  have  to  contend  with 

"  Men,  high-minded  men 
With  powers  as  tar  above  dull  bmtes  endued. 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  bnmlilcs  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duiiet  know. 
But  know  their  rigkit ,-  and  knowing  dare  »*<H**iBj 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crash  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  cfasla." 

Sir  WiKam  Jam.' 

In  whatever  country  the  freedom  of  the  pres 
has  been  tolerated,  the  intellectual  impiore- 
ment  of  society  has  advanced  equally  «i|]i 
national  prosperity.  Man  has  become  a  moie 
free,  a  more  industrious,  a  more  lational,  sad  1 
more  happy  creature.  His  comforts  have  become 
more  abundant  and  less  savage  as  his  knowledge 
has  extended.  In  proportion  as  the  curb  has 
been  removed  from  nis  tongue,  and  the  eipaa- 
sion  of  his  mental  faculties  encouraged,  in  tke 
same  ratio  has  he  become  more  useful  to  himself, 
and  more  beneficial  to  his  fellow-creature. 
When  will  the  stale  doctrines  of  the  convent  be 
exploded  P  When  will  the  mind  be  left  un- 
fettered, and  the  veil  of  ignorance  be  withdrasi 
by  the  hand  of  despotism  ?  When  will  tke 
rulers  of  the  earth  grow  wise,  and  give  their 
subjects  the  exercise  of  their  own  minds  ?  It  is 
true,  they  g^ve  them  leave  to  think,  but  the; 
must  not  communicate,  they  must  not  advise ; 
they  may  abhor  in  their  hearts,  but  their  lips 
must  not  give  the  semblance  of  utterance  to  the 
strong  reprobation  they  feel.  In  reference  to 
our  own  country,  Sheridan,  in  one  of  his  im-  j 
passioned  moments,  once  said  : — "  Give  me  t  { 
tyrant  king — give  me  a  hostile  house  of  lords 
— give  me  a  corrupt  house  of  commons— $t(c 
me  the  preu  and  1  will  otertvm  them  all!" 


*  Sir  WUUam  Jones  was  bom  jn  London,  hi  ntt,  a* 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  to  hit  claasical  punuita  Ik 
added  the  study  of  the  Persic  and  Arabic,  and  slao  Oe 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese.  Inl770,faeent«rMloa 
the  study  of  the  Uw  at  the  Temple.  In  178S  he  otiKiic4 
the  appointment  of  a  judge  ofthe  supreme  court  at  Cslcotti, 
and  Oie  honour  of  knighthood  on  this  occasion,  and  mtf. 
ried  Anna  Maria  Shepley,  daughter  of  the  biikop  of  St 
Asaph.  In  April  of  that  year  he  embarked  for  Inoa,  u< 
on  Um  voyage  projected  the  establishnent  of  a  sodety  la 
Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  illustiating  oriental  antiqsltiii 
and  literature.  The  volumes  of  its  transactions  an  Ineali- 
mable,  and  are  enriched  by  several  valuable  prodnctioas 
from  his  pen.  As  judge  he  was  Indefatigable  and  Im^* 
Hal.  He  studied  the  native  laws  of  the  country,  snd  be- 
came so  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  and  the  codes  of  the  Brah. 
mins,  as  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  most  learned  mco 
In  that  country.  Though  eminent  as  an  oriental  Kbolsr, 
sir  William  also  wrote  some  lyric  pieces  of  great  beautT> 
which  are  much  admired,  and  have  added  to  oar  cnriwt 
phraseology  a  few  highly  energetic  and  beantifal  expns. 
sions.  His  Ode  in  Imitatim  of  Aletait,  is  a  heart-MiRinc 
effVislon  of  patriotism.  This  excellent  man  died  In  ladB, 
April  a,  I7t4.  His  works  were  coUected  and  pohHabed  in 
8  vols.  4to.  17B9.  and  his  Uf*.  written  by  sir  Joha  shoR. 
lord  Teignmouth,  in  one  vol,  4to.  in  1804.  A  >><*°™' 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  St  Psol^ 
cathedral,  by  the  Bast  India  company. 
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In  timea  ere  yet  fb*  Pmu  had  bleat  mankind, 
Perish*d  imkDown  the  noble  works  of  mind ; 
O'er  tiacklen  mutea,  where  Sdence  lent  no  nj. 
And  cheerleaa  climes  was  renins  doomed  to  stray  , 
His  uaeftilness  as  bounded  as  his  fame. 
His  body  death— oblivion  seiied  his  name  t 
Tlie  eternal  essence  to  its  source  retom'd, 
Unfelt  Its  blessings,  and  Its  loss  nnmoom'd. 
How  changed  the  auspices  of  those  who  wait 
In  these  our  days  at  Fame's  celeatial  gate  j 
Tta  merit  leads  them  tluoogfa  the  aacied  boond. 
Where  flowers  Elysian  deck  Oie  holy  gnnmd  j 
Vlred  with  the  tlwme,  my  mnae  woold  now  conbliie 
Some  names  immortal  In  her  mortal  line.— JtrOsary. 


When  knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound  up 
in  books,  and  kept  in  libraries  and  retirement,  is 
o'btruded  on  the  public  in  distinct  sheets;  when 
it  is  canvassed  in  every  assembly,  and  exposed 
on  every  table,  we  cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon 
that  passage  in  the  Proverbt :  "  Wisdom  cneth 
without;  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets; 
she  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the 
opening  of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth 
ber  words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones, 
>will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  and  Uie  scomers  delight 
in  their  scorning  ?  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?" 
How  well  do  these  words  apply  to  many  of  the 
present  day,  when  the  mechanic  may  equal  in 
science,  however  inferior  in  genius,  the  friar, 
«fhom  his  cotemporaries  feared  as  a  magician, 
ffo  man  can  complain  in  this  country  that  the 
g^tes  of  knowledge  are  closed  against  him,  and 
it  is  indeed  his  own  fault  if  he  will  not  enter  the 
temple  and  enjoy  the  intellectual  repast  which  is 
so  amply  and  so  cheaply  provided.  Books  are 
multiplied  on  every  hand  and  upon  every  subject; 
be  his  Dursuits  what  thev  may,  the  poor  man,  with 
carefulness,  can  affoid  to  obtain  information. 
The  press  has  gradually,  but  safely,  burst  the 
bands  of  intolerance  and  injustice  asunder;  and 
though  bigotry  will  ever  have  her  votaries,  preju- 
dice her  slaves,  and  faction  her  partizans,  the 
light  of  knowledge  emitted  from  the  press  has 
dnven  the  demons  of  iqjustice  down  the  sky  : — 

"  Mind,  mind  alone, 
Is  Hgbt,  and  bofie,  and  life,  and  power  I 
Earth's  deepest  night,  from  this  feleas'd  hoar. 
The  night  of  minds  is  gone  I 
"The  Preul'  all  landa  shaU  sing ; 
Ibe  Fret,  the  Prat  we  bring, 
AU  lands  to  bKas.» 

The  tfuth  has  at  length  been  discovered,  that 
the  more  widely  knowledge  is  spread,  the  more 
will  they  be  prized  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to 
extend  its  bounds  by  discovering  new  truth,  to 
multiply  its  uses  by  inventing  new  modes  of  ap- 
plying it  in  practice ;  and  that  real  knowledge 


never  promoted  either  turbulence  or  unbelief; 
but  its  progress  is  the  forerunner  of  liberally 
and  enlightened  toleration.  An  intelligent  class 
can  never  be,  as  a  class,  vicious;  never,  as  a 
class,  indolent;  and  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  it 
that  distinguishes  human  society  from  a  brutish 
herd,  but  ue  flourishing  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
— ^the  free  exercise  or  reason  ?  "  Some  have 
objected,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "  to  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes,  from  an  apprehension  that 
it  would  lift  them  above  their  spnere,  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  their  station  in  life,  and  by  im- 
pairing the  habit  of  subordination,  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state;  an  objection  devoid,, 
surely,  of  all  force  and  validity.  It  b  not  easy 
to  conceive  in  what  manner  instructing  men  in 
their  duties  can  prompt  them  to  neglect  those 
duties ;  or  how  that  enlargement  of  reason,  which 
enables  them  to  comprehend  the  true  ground  of 
authority,  and  the  obligation  to  obedience,  should 
indispose  them  to  obey.  The  admirable  mecha- 
nism of  society,  together  with  that  subordination 
of  ranks  whicn  is  essential  to  its  subsistence,  is 
surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture,  which  the 
exercise  of  reason  will  detect  and  expose.  This 
objection  implies  a  reflection  on  the  social  order, 
equally  impolitic,  invidious,and  unjust.  Nothing, 
in  reality,  renders  legitimate  governments  so 
insecure  as  extreme  ignorance  of  the  people.  It 
is  this  which  yields  them  an  easy  prey  to  seduc- 
tion, makes  them  the  victims  of  prejudice  and 
false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that  their 
interference  in  the  time  of  public  commotion  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano." 
The  powers  of  the  press  are  so  universally 
recognized,  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  it  will  break  down  all  the  obstacles  that 
are  yet  opposed  to  it  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  by  the  press  alone  that  the  fiist 
snooessful  assault  upon  intolerant  governments 
will  be  made.  How  far  it  has  already  succeeded 
we  will  not  say ;  but  before  man  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  equitable  laws  he  must  first  be 
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instructed ;  and  before  he  will  load  his  aid  to 
establish  and  protect  such  institutions,  the  press 
must  first  teach  him  their  vidue.  The  selfish 
and  besotted  policy,  which,  under  the  specious, 
but  false  denomination  of  patriotism,  seeks  a 
monopoly  of  power,  of  instruction,  or  of  wealth, 
and  which,  in  its  jealousy  of  a  rival,  exclaims 
at  each  advancement  of  the  species,  delenda  at 
Cartkago,\&  nadually  disappearing  ttova  amongst 
the  educatM  and  the  reflecting;  and  with  this 
progress  of  practical  wisdom  and  applicable 
phuosophy,  bad  governments  lose  some  of  their 
means  of  doing  eeU. 

"  Until  printing  was  very  generally  spread," 
says  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  Bridgeioater  Trealiu, 
"  dvilization  scarcely  advanced  by  slow  and 
languid  steps;  since  that  art  has  become  cheap, 
its  advances  have  been  unparalleled,  and  its  rate 
of  progress  rastly  accelerated.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some,  that  the  civilization  of  the  western 
world  has  resulted  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
Christian  religion.  However  much  the  mild 
tenor  of  its  doctrines  is  calculated  to  assist  in 
piodacing  such  an  effect,  that  religrion  can  hut 
be  injured  by  an  unfounded  statement.  It  is  to 
the  easy  and  cheap  methods  of  communicating 
thought  from  man  to  man,  which  enable  a 
countrr  to  sift,  as  it  were,  its  whole  people,  and 
to  produce,  in  its  science,  its  literature,  and  its 
arts,  not  the  brightest  efforts  of  a  limited  class, 
but  the  highest  exertions  of  the  most  powerful 
minds  among  a  whole  community — it  is  this 
which  has  given  birth  to  the  wide-spreading 
civilization  of  the   present    day,    and  which 

gtomises  a  futurity  yet  more  prolific.  Whoever 
I  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  science 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  looks  back  over 
the  inventions  and  civilization  which  the  four- 
teen centuries  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  have  produced,  and  compares  them 
with  the  advances  made  during  the  succeeding 
four  centuries  following  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  effective  cause. 
It  is  during  these  last  three  or  four  centuries  that 
man,  considered  as  a  species,  has  commenced 
the  development  of  his  intellectual  faculties; 
that  he  has  emerged  from  a  position  in  which  he 
was  almost  the  creature  of  instinct,  to  a  state  in 
which  every  step  in  advance  fiicilitates  the  pro- 
gress of  his  successors.  In  the  first  period,  arts 
were  discovered  by  individuals,  and  lost  to  the 
race:  in  the  latter,  the  diffusion  of  ideas  enabled 
the  reasoning  of  one  class  to  unite  with  the  ob- 
servations of  another,  and  the  most  advanced 
point  of  one  generation  became  the  starting-post 
of  the  next." 

I80I,  Jan.  23.  Died,  Richard  Shaw,  a 
worthy,  unassuming  printer,  in  Silver-street, 
Whiteftiare.  He  died  at  Pentonville,  aged 
rixty-five  years. 

1801,  Feb.  17.  Matthias  Koops,  gent,  of 
Westminster,  obtained  a  patent  for  making  paper 
from  straw,  hay,  thistles,  &c. 

1801,  March  26.  Died,  John  Vowell,  for- 
merly an  eminent  stationer  in  Watling-street, 
London,  aged  ninety-thiee  years.    Till  within 


three  weeks  of  his  dissolution,  he  was  an  active 

and  useful  member  of  the  court  of  assistants  of 
the  stationers'  company,  of  which  he  was  master 
in  1767,  and  had  long  been  the  father.  He  was 
universally  esteemed  for  perfect  urbanity  of  man- 
ners, and  unaffected  goodness  of  heart  He 
died  at  his  apartments,  in  Zion  college. 

I801,3farcA.  i7t«<{,  William  Collins,  book- 
seller, Exchange-alley,*  London.  His  cata- 
logues, for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  fur- 
nished several  curious  articles  to  the  literary  col- 
lectors. He  died  in  Warwick-street,  Oolden- 
square,  of  a  confirmed  asthma. 

1801,  April  20.  John  Gamble,  of  Leicester- 
square,  London,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine 
for  making  paper,  in  single  sheets,  without  seams 
or  joinings,  from  one  to  twelve  feet  and  upwards 
wide,  and  from  forty-five  feet  and  upwards  in 
length. 

1801,  April.  Died,  Thomas  Wood,  printer 
and  editor  of  the  Shreipibun/  ChrontcU  tat 
nearly  twenty-nine  years;  tender  in  all  the  offices 
of  friendship,  and  deeply  regretted  by  those 
around  him  in  the  relations  of  ousband,  father, 
master,  and  fnend.  His  temper  and  deportment 
through  life  proved  him  to  be  actuated  by  the 
principles  of  Christianity;  his  last  moments, 
cheered  by  the  hopes  of*^  the  gospel,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  patience,  placidity,  and  as  may 
be  expected,  his  end  was  peace.  He  died  at 
Shrewsbuiy,  in  the  fifW-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

1801,  April  27.  Died,  Thomas  Browns, 
bookseller  at  Hull,  Yorkshire,  aged  eighty-one. 

1801,  Jvne  I.  Died,  Georqe  Robinson,  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  Fatemoster-row.  He  was 
bom  at  Dalston,  in  Cumberland,  and  about 
1755,  he  went  to  London  in  search  of  soch 
employment  as  he  might  be  qualified  for  by 
a  decent  education,  and  a  great  share  of 
natural  good  sense  and  shrewdness.  His  fiist 
engagement  was  in  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Rivington,  and  from  which  he  went  to  that  of 
Mr.  Johnstone,  on  Ludgate-hill,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1764,  when  he  commenced  business 
as  a  bookseller  in  Patemoster-row,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  John  Roberts,  who  died  about  1766. 
The  uniform  habits  of  industry  and  punctuality 
which  Mr.Robinson  had displayed,whi)e manag- 
ing the  concerns  of  others,  pointed  him  out  as 
one  who  might  be  interested.  Mr.  Robinson's 
active  spirit,  knowledge  of  business,  and  repu- 
table connexion,  soon  enabled  him  to  achieve 
the  higher  branches  of  the  business,  and  become 
the  rival  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  old 
established  houses ;  so  that  before  the  year  1780, 
he  had  the  largest  wholesale  trade  that  was  ever 
carried  on  bv  an  individual.  In  1784,  he  took 
into  partnership  his  son  and  brother,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  To  the  rise  and  prog^ressof  so  great 
a  concern,  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  eminent  proof 
how  much  maybe  doneby  attenlion,indiistry,and 
above  all,  inflexible  integrilr  and  perseverance. 

Few  men,  probably,  have  been  regretted  by  a 


*  In  1778  ha  resided  In  Pope's  Hcsd-alley,  when  he  was 
burnt  oDt. 
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more  eztensire  acquaintance,  than  Mr.  Robin- 
son;  and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his 
history,  that  amiast  the  strictest  attention    to 
business,  he  was  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
early  life  enabled,  by  a  due  division  of  time,  to 
appropriate  more  to  social  pleasures  than  many 
men  could  venture  to  do  with  impunity.    For 
the  social  enjoyments  of  life,  indeed,  he  was 
eminently  qualified.      He  had  improved    the 
scanty  education  of  a  northern  village  by  some 
reading,  but  principally  by  the  company  of 
literary  men,  and  by  a  memory  uncommonly 
tenacious.    His  own  mind  was  shrewd,  pene- 
trating, and  enriched  by  varied  experience.    He 
had  likewise  a  great  share  of  wit  and  vivacity ; 
many  of  his  botu  mott,  which  have  been  pretty 
extensively  circulated  among  his  friends,  would 
do  credit  to  men  of  the  first  reputation  in  this 
minor  department  of   genius.     His  sense  of 
ridicule  was  remarkably  strong,  and  few  men 
excelled  him  in  telling  a  story,  of  which  he  had 
a  plentiful  stock,  and  which  he  varied  with  cir- 
cumstantial embellishments  that  were  irresistibly 
laughable.      Versed,   too,  in   the  literary  and 
iuftneti-history  of  his  time,  his  conversation  was 
a  rich  fund  of  information,  and  his  memory  in 
dates  and  mtnutue    gave  an  authority  which 
made  him  be  frequently  consulted  when  points 
in  dispute  were  to  be  accurately  ascertained.  Of 
late  years  he  visited  less  abroad,  but  was  seldom 
happy  without  the  company  of  his  friends  at 
home,  who  found  themselves  welcomed  to  a 
well-spread  table,  without  ceremony  and  with- 
out affectation.     He  imposed  no  condition  but 
that  of  punctuality  to  the  hour  of  dinner ;  and 
in  that  particular,  it  is  well  known,  he  never  re- 
laxed to  persons  of  rank  or  condition.    Of  him 
it  may  be  truly  said,  no  man  discharged  the 
duties  of  private  life  with  more  active  zeal  or 
more  steady  virtue ;  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and 
a  friend,  be  was  warm  and  sincere,  affectionate 
and  tender.    These,  however,  are  the  common 
features  of  every  worthy  man's  character;  but 
Mr.  Robinson's  death  was  felt  and  regretted  on 
a  broaderand  more  public  ground,  as  aloss  to  the 
world  of  letters.    He  was  seized  with  an  illness 
which  proved  fatal,  on  Monday,  May  26,  while 
at  a  meeting  of  booksellers,  at  the  accustomed 
place,  the  Chapter  coffee-house;  from  this  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  hastily,  and  soon  exhibited 
symptoms  of  fever;  this  ahated  so  far,  in  the 
subsequent  week,  as  to  g^ve  hopes  of  recovery ; 
these  hopes  were  particularly  encouraged,  even 
on  the  evening,  June  5,  preceding  his  death, 
when  he  became  calm,  took  his  medicines  wil- 
lingly, and  seemed,  to  all  human  appearance, 
free  from  fever.     These  symptoms,    nowever, 
were  fallacious ;  the  snares  of  death  were  wound 
around  him,  and  at  five  o'clock  on   Saturday 
morning  he  expired.    He  was  interred  in  the 
burying-ground  belonging  to  St.  Faith's,  in  St. 
Paul's  church-yard. 

1801,  June.  Died,  John  Copbland,  printer, 
at  Reading,  Berkshire,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age:  He  had  worked  as  a  pressman  in  the 
office  of  the  Reading  Mercury,  for  sixty  years. 


with  so  much  assiduity,  sobriety,  and  regularity, 
as  to  obtain  the  name  of  honett  John.  He  en- 
joyed a  remarkable  good  state  of  health,  and 
worked  at  his  business,  with  his  accustomed  re- 
gularity, till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 

1801,  June  10.  Mr.  Spence,  a  bookseller, 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £60,  and  to  suffer 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  for  publishing  a 
work  entitled,  Spence's  Rettorer  of  Society,  which 
was  deemed  a  seditious  libel. 

1801,  June  27.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  to  indemnify  all  persons  who  have  printed, 
published,  or  dispersed,  or  who  shall  publish  or 
disperse  any  papers  printed  under  the  authority 
of  any  head  officer  of  state,  or  of  public  boards, 
orother  public  authorities,  from  all  penalties  in- 
curred by  reason  of  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  printer  of  such  papers  not  being  printed 
thereon. 

\601,July2.  Irish  literary  property  act  passed, 
wherein  it  was  directed, "  that  two  copies  of  every 
printed  book  shall  be  delivered  for  Ireland." 
The  claims  extend  only  to  books  which  should 
be  entered  in  the  register  of  stationers'  hall, 
which  entry  is  optional. 

1801,  .du^.  12.  Z)i«t2,  Thomas  Hastings,  long 
known  as  an  itinerant  bookseller  and  pamphleteer. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  bishoprick  of  Durham, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  his  uncle,  as  a 
joiner  and  builder.  After  visiting  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  he  went  to  London,  and  worked 
for  a  whUe  as  a  carpenter.  The  memorable 
election  of  Charles  James  Fox  for  Westminster, 
(1780)  gave  Mr.  Hastings  an  opportunity  to 
exert  himself  in  the  popular  canse,  and  he  pro- 
duced a  quarto  pampnlet,  intituled,  the  Wars  of 
Wetimmtter.  This  was  soon  followed  by  others 
in  the  style  of  oriental  apologues,and  he  got  con- 
siderable sums  by  hawkmg  them  about  the  town. 
From  this  period,  it  is  believed,  he  wrought  no 
more  at  his  trade.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  publishing,  in  different  news- 
papers, on  the  13u  of  August,  a  voluntair  ode  on 
the  prince  of  Wales's  birth-day,  for  which  he 
annually  received  some  small  emolument  at 
Carlton-house ;  but  this  he  had  discontinued 
some  time  by  order.  His  last  publications  were 
the  Devil  in  Lanitm,  12mo.  and  the  Regal  Sam- 
bler;  or,  Lucifer't  Travelt,  Syo.  Mr.  Hastings 
was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  popular  Sunday 
orators ;  and  in  his  habit  very  much  adumbmted 
a  clerical  appearance.  His  travelling  name  was 
Dr.  Green.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
at  his  lodgings, in  New-court, Moor-lane,  Cripple- 
gate,  London.  He  was  near  sixty  years  of  age. 
1801,  Sept.  1.  Died,  Robert  Baoe,  u  paper 
maker,  and  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  merit  m  the 
department  of  fictitious  composition.  He  was 
one  of  that  class  of  men  occurring  in  Britain 
alone,  who  unite  successfully  the  cultivation  of 
letters  with  those  mechanical  pursuits,  which, 
upon  the  continent,  are  considered  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  an  author.  The  case  of 
a  pnper  maker,  or  a  printer,  employing  their  own 
art  upon  their  own  publications,  would  bethought 
uncommon  in  Fiance  or  Germany ;  yet  such 
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weie  the  sUitioiu  of  Bage,  Bovjet,  Richardson, 
Nichuls,  and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  these  pages,  and  whose  labours  add 
a  lustre  over  the  literature  of  their  country. 

The  father  of  Robert  Bage  was  a  paper  maker 
at  Darley,  near  Derby,  and  was  remarkable  only 
for  having  had  four  wives.  Robert  -was  a  son 
of  the  first,  and  xvas  bom  at  Darley,  Feb.  29, 
1728.  His  mother  died  soon  after  his  birth  ; 
and  bis  father,  though  he  retained  his  mill,  and 
continued  to  follow  his  occupation,  removed  to 
Derby, where  his  son  received  his  education  at  a 
common  school.  His  attainments  were  very  re- 
markable, and  such  as  excited  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  To  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language  succeeded  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  making  paper,  which  he  ac- 
quired under  Uie  tuition  of  his  father.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  Robert  Bage  married  a 
young  woman  who  possessed  beauty,  good  sense, 
good  temper,  and  money  ;  the  last  aided  him  in 
uie  manufacture  of  paper,  which  he  commenced 
at  Elford,  four  miles  &om  Tamworth,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  end  of  his  days.  Though  no  man 
was  more  attentive  to  business,  and  no  one  in 
the  country  made  better  paper,  or  so  good  of  its 
kind,  yet  the  direction  of  a  manufactory,  com- 
bined with  his  present  literary  attainments,  did 
not  satisfy  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Bage. 
His  manufactory,  under  his  eye,  went  on  with 
the  regularity  of  a  machine,  and  left  him  leisure 
to  indulge  his  desire  of  knowledge.  In  the  year 
1766,  Bage  entered  into  partnership  with  three 
persons  (one  of  whom  was  Dr.  iJarwin*)  in  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  iron  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  years,  when  the  partnership  was 
terminated,  he  found  himself  a  loser,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  jGlSOO.  In  1781  appeared  his  novel 
ol  Mount  Henneth,  in  two  vols,  which  was  sold 
to  Lownds  for  jE30.  This  was  succeeded  by 
Barham  Dowm,\.yio  vols.  1784 ;  i\is  Fair  Syrian, 
two  vols,  about  1787 ;  Jamei  Wallace,  three  vols. 
1788 ;  JUan  ai  he  it,  four  vols.  1792;  Hemp. 
*prong  ;  or,  Man  at  heii  not,  three  vols.  1796. 
These  works  of  Bage  are  of  a  high  and  decided 
merit.  It  isscarcelypossibletoread  them  without 
being  amused,  and  to  a  certain  degree  instructed, 
and,  what  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  that  of  six  different  works,  comprising 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  last  should  be,  as  it 

*  Eragmos  Darwin,  eminent  as  a  physician  and  a  poet, 
was  bom  at  Elston,  near  Newarli,  Nottinghamsliire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  batcbeloi's 
denee  in  medicine.  Ftam  Cambridge  lie  lemored  to 
Eduibnrgb,  wlieie  he  took  Us  doctor's  degree ;  after  wUdi 
he  practised  at  Liehfleld,  with  reputation ;  and  in  ir<7, 
maiTied  Miss  Howard,  of  that  city,  wlio  died  in  >770, 
lemTingtluceBons.  Hlssecond  wife  was  the  widow  of  colo- 
nel Pole,  who  brongbt  him  a  good  fortune,  on  wliich  he 
removed  to  Derby  In  1781,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    HediedioddenlyatBredsall,  April  17, 1803. 

Dr.  Darwin's  literary  fame  rests  npon  the  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  with  philosophical  notes,  in  two  parts.  He  was  the 
•otbor  of  papers  in  the  pUloaopbical  transactioDs  and  a 
tract  on  (ionale  education,  4to.  Hehadalsoasharelnthe 
formation  of  the  system  of  vegetables  of  Unnens,  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  botanical  society  at  Liehfleld. 

See  Song*  of  the  Pre—,  pages  66. 67.  for  some  poetry  and 
observations  on  the  praise  of  printing,  by  Dr.  Darwin. 

Cbarlea  Daiwln,  bis  son,  bom  at  Liehfleld,  1758,  who 
pronrised  fUr  to  become  eminent  In  medicine,  died  in  178S. 


unquestionably  is,  the  best.  Several  of  his  noveb 
were  translated  into  German,  and  published  at 
Frankfort.  William  Hutton,  the  celebrated 
bookseller  and  author  at  Birmingham,  purchased 
nearly  all  the  paper  which  Bage  made  during 
forty-five  years ;  and  betwixt  whom  a  strong 
friendship  existed  to  the  last.  He  had  quitted 
Elford,  and  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
life  resided  at  Tamworth,  where  he  oied,  leaving 
his  wife  to  lament  his  loss.  In  his  peison, 
Robert  Bage  was  somewhat  imder  the  middle 
size,  and  rather  slender,  but  well  proportioiied. 
His  complexion  was  fair  and  ruddy  ;  his  hair 
light  and  curling  ;  his  countenance  intelligent, 
mild,  and  placid.  His  manners  were  courteout, 
and  his  nund  was  firm.  His  integri^,  honour, 
and  devotion  to  truth,  were  undeviating  and 
incorruptible.  His  humanity,  benerolence,  and 
generosity,  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  private 
life  than  they  were  in  the  principal  character  of 
his  works.  He  supplied  persons  he  never  saw 
with  money,  because  he  heard  they  were  in  want, 
He  kept  his  servants  and  his  horses  to  old  age, 
and  both  men  and  quadrupeds  were  attached 
to  him.  He  behaved  to  his  sons  (he  had  three) 
with  the  unremitting  affection  of  a  father ;  but 
as  they  grew  up,  he  treated  them  as  men  and 
equals,  and  allowed  them  that  independence  of 
mind  and  conduct  which  he  claimed  for  himself. 

1801.  The  Porcupine.  This  was  a  dailynevs- 
paper  started  by  William  Cobbett,*  in  London. 
It  contained  some  articles  of  extraordinary  talent 
and  energy,  one  especially,  which  was  read  from 
every  pulpit  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  for  whicb, 
Mr.  Windhamf  declared  in  his  place  inthehouise 
of  commons,  the  author  deserved  a  statue  of  gold. 
The  career  of  the  Porcupine  was  not  of  long 
duration;  he  then  commenced  his  far-famed 
WeeUy  Regitter,  which  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  was  the  vehicle  of  his  opinions  and  his 
feelings.  About  the  time  of  his  commencing 
the  Regitter,  he  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
PalllilUlll. 

1801,  April  1.  7%<  Orthodox  Chirehtm't 
Magazine,  No.  1. 

1 80 1.  Monthly  Mutieid  Journal,  edited  by 
Thomas  Busby,^  Mus.  Doc.  and  LL.D. 

1801.  Waterford  Mirror. 

1802,  Jan.  9.  Chahles  Hayes,  who  kept  a 
book-stall  in  Piccadilly,  London,  was  prosecuted 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by  the  society  for 
promoting  christian  knowledge,  for  having  01 
bis  stall  a  pamphlet  called  the  iftnt  ofFaaim. 
Mr.  Alley  contended  that  the  witness's  merely 


*  Hie  flrst  appearance  of  WHliamCoblxftt,  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  we  have  already  noticed  at  page  777  ate,  v<s 
at  Pbiladelpfaia,  aa  tlie  author  of  Peter  Parafnne,  awl  a 
bookseller.  From  Philadelphia  he  was  driven  by  the  ver. 
diet  of  a  Jury,  fbra  libel  on  Dr«Rnsh,  withaverdict  of 
flve  thousand  dollars,  Dec.  1799.  He  setQed  ftora  ihoit 
time  at  New  York,  and  published  the  RiulittgU,  in  whidi 
he  hdxlupto  ridicule  thejodge,  the  Jury,  and  ttie  press,  sod 
others  concerned  in  the  late  trial ;  he  soon  aftsrwiids 
returned  to  England. 

t  Right  Hon.  millam  Windhaagu,  M.P..died  Jnne4,  isio. 

t  Or.  Busby,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arnold,  pabSahnl 
in  1786,  tiie  Mutical  DietUmmy,  197  numbers;  and  la 
1801,  he  pabllsheda  Sev  aitdeompteteMuiioalDitHi>»«)' 
8T0.  tbinl  edition,  isii. 
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taking  up  a  book  was  no  proof  of  a  publication 
by  the  defendant.  Mr.  Bosanquet  insisted,  that, 
as  the  book  lay  exposed  to  public  view,  it  was 
a  publication.  The  court,  however,  ruled  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  but  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  not  gtUlhf. 

1802,  Feb.  1.  IHed,  Paul  Vaillant,  an  opu- 
lent and  respectable  bookseller  in  the  Strand, 
London,  in  the  eightv-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
being  at  that  time  nither  of  the  company  of 
stationers,  of  which  he  had  been  a  liveryman 
sixty-four  years.  He  left  two  sons,  one  of  them 
in  holy  orders;  the  other,  well  known  and 
respected  as  a  gentleman  of  great  literary  talents, 
and  eminent  as  one  of  the  oounsellon  at  law  in 
the  corporation  of  London.  In  1730,  or  1740, 
Mr.  Taillant  went  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  famous  edition  of  Cicero  by 
the  abbe  Olivet ;  and  again,  in  1769,  to  settle 
the  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  Taeitui,  by  the 
abbe  Brotier.  He  was  one  of  the  sherifls  of 
London  and  Middlesex  in  1760,  memorable  for 
the  conviction  of  a  noble  earl,*  who,  previous 
to  his  execution,  made  Mr.  Vaillant  a  present  of 
his  stop-watch,  with  many  acknowledgments  for 
his  polite  attentions  and  civilities ;  and  he  was 
also  m  the  commission  of  the  peace  fur  Middle- 
sex.f  His  grandfather  (Paul  Vaillant)  was  of  a 
respectable  Protestant  family  at  Sainur,  in  the 
French  province  of  Anjou.  At  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  bloody  Dragonade  of  the 
Hugronots  by  that  merciless  tyrant  Louis  XIY.; 
and  in  1686,  settled  as  a  foreign  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  opposite  Southampton-street,  (see  page 
664  a»(e,)  where  himself,  his  sons  Paul  and  Isaac, 
his  grandson,  the  late  Mr.  Vaillant,  and  Mr. 
Elmsly,  successively  carried  on  the  same  trade, 
in  the  same  house,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

1802,  Feb.  19.  Died,  R.  Tboehan,  proprietor 
and  printer  of  the  Exeter  Flying  Pott,  which  he 
had  established  and  conducted  for  forty  years. 

I802,JllarcA.  Died,  HenrySebjeant, printer 
and  bookseller,  at  Preston,  Lancashire ;  a  young 
man  highly  valued  by  all  who  knew  him. 

1802,  March  8.  The  lord  chancellor  (Eldon) 
determined  "  that  bibles  printed  by  the  king's 
printer  in  Scotland,  cannot  be  sold  in  England." 

1 802.  The  German  plan  of  disposing  of  books 
by  means  of  literary  Jain,  was  adopted  in  the 
United  States  of  America :  the  first  was  held  at 
New  York,  when  it  was  proposed  to  hold  them 
statedly  in  that  city. 

1802.  April  16.  Died,  Mr.  Buroess,  printer 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

1802.  May  3.  TXed,  Peter  Elmsly,  some 
time  partner  with,  and  many  yeais  successor  to 
Paul  Vaillant,  in  the  Strand,  in  that  department 
principally  of  an  importer  of  foreign  books.  He 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  to  the  tole- 
rable education  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost 


•  lawrence  Shirley,  earl  Ferrers,  w«»  committed  to 
the  tower,  Feb.  30,  1780,  for  the  moider  of  hli  steward, 
Mr.  Johnaon,  and  executed  at  Tjrlnini,  May  t. 

t>in.VaiUantdtediii  LondoD,  Jan  IS,  IB17,  aged  gi. 


every  Scotchman  without  much  difficulty  to  at- 
tain, Mr.  Elmsly  had  gradually  superadded,  as 
he  advanced  in  life  and  prosperity,  such  a  fund 
of  general  knowledge,  and  so  uncommonly  ac- 
curate a  discrimination  of  language,  that,  had 
he  chosen  to  have  stood  forward  as  a  writer,  he 
would  have- secured  a  permanent  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  Nor  was  he  less  critically  nice 
in  the  French  language  than  his  own.  For  a 
short  time  before  hu  death  he  had  wholly  quitted 
business  with  a  competent  fortune,  most  hand- 
somely acquired  by  consummate  ability,  the 
strictest  integrity,  and  respected  by  every  hnman 
being  who  Imew  him.  He  died  at  Brighton,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Sloane-street,  London,  and  de- 
positei  in  the  family  vault  at  Marybone,  attend- 
ed by  a  large  party  of  friends,  sincere  mourners 
on  the  melancholy  occasion ;  as  for  strensth  of 
mind,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  unaffected 
friendship,  he  left  not  many  equals.  He  left  a 
widow  to  whom  he  had  long  been  an  affectionate 
husband.  Mr.  Elmsly  resigned  his  business  to 
his  shopman,  Mr.  David  Bremner ;  whose  anx- 
iety for  acquiring  wealth  rendered  him  wholly 
careless  of  indulging  himself  in  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  and  hurried  him  prematurely  to 
the  grave.  He  was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  James 
Payne  and  J.  Mackinlay  -,  the  former  of  whom 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Payne,  of  the 
Mews-gate,  noticed  at  page  799,  ante  ;  the  latter 
shopman  to  Mr.  Elmsly. 

1802.  The  printing  office  of  Samuel  Hamilton, 
of  London,  aestroyed  by  fire.  Amongst  other 
property  destroyed,  was  the  second  edition  of 
the  Travels  of  Anachanit  the  YovKgtr,  tn  Greeet, 
from  the  French  of  Barthelemy,  seven  vols.  8ro. 
It  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Gillett,  to  print,  and 
finished  within  a  few  sheets,  when  the  whole  im- 
pression perished  in  a  second  conflagration, — a 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  an  expensive 
liUsation  between  the  printer  and  the  proprietors 
of  Uie  work.— See  under  Dec.  12,  1806. 

1802.  The  Holy  Bible,  printed  in  a  new  man- 
ner, with  notes,  ten  vols.  8vo.  by  John  Reeves, 
esq.  F.  R.S.  This  gentleman,  who  followed  the 
profession  of  the  law,  became  a  sort  of  Urn-brother 
of  our  profession,  (in  conjunction  with  Oeorgo 
Eyre  and  Andrew  Strahan,  as  king's  printers) 
by  means  of  the  right  hon.  William  Pitt,  as  a 
reward  for  some  political  services  which  he  bad 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  that  statesman.  Mr. 
Reeves  embarked  pretty  largely  in  his  new  pro- 
fession of  prayer-book  and  bible-printing,  until 
his  interest  in  the  patent  was  purchased  c^  Mr. 
Strahan.  This  mode  of  requiting  political  ser- 
vices in  the  reign  of  George  III.  gave  rise  to 
some  parliamentary  inquiries,  which  caused  a 
new  patent  to  be  made  out.  Mr.  John  Reeves 
died  at  London,  August  7,  1829. 

1802  It  was  announced  that  20,000  per  day 
of  the  Moaitewr,  French  newspaper,  was  printed. 
1802.  JoBN  Fares,  printer,  of  Leicester,  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  at 
the  sessions  held  in  that  town,  for  publishing  • 
song  of  a  seditious  tendency. 
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1802,  JvM  6.  Died,  Thomas  Sowler,  of  the 
firm  of  Sowlei  and  Russell,  printers  and  peri- 
odical publishers,  at  Manchester.  He  was  bom 
at  Durnam,  December  9, 1765,  and  was  the  son 
of  George  Sowler,  a  letter-press  printer  of  that 
city.  Sincerely  and  universally  respected  in 
pnrate  life,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  trade 
and  public  generally,  for  his  strict  integrity  and 
free  and  open  bearing,  and  by  his  workmen  as  a 
kind,  and  in  every  sense,  worthy  employer.  His 
only  surviving  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Sowler,  is  the 
present  proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Manehater 
Courier,  which  was  commenced  Jan.  1, 1825. 

1802,  Died,  John  BuaD0N,a  very  respectable 
bookseller,  at  Winchester,  leaving  four  sons ; 
one  of  whom,  Charles  Burden,  also  a  bookseller. 

1802.  William  Bent,  bookseller.  Paternos- 
ter-row, London,  began  the  Monthly  Catalogue 
of  New  PvilieeUiont,  4to.*  From  the  Modem 
Catalogue,  from  1792  to  the  end  of  1802,  eleven 
years,  we  find  that  4096  new  books  were  pub- 
lished, exclusive  of  reprints  not  altered  in  price, 
and  also  exclusive  of  pamphlets ;  deducting  one- 
fifth  for  the  reprints,  we  have  an  average  of  372 
new  books  per  year. 

1802,  June  21 .  Allen  M'Leoo,  editor  of  the 
Albion,  daily  newspaper,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  two  libels  on  the  earl  of  Clare,  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
on  each  count,  making  in  the  whole  three  years' 
impriscmment,  and  from  the  end  of  that  period 
to  find  security  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years, 
himself  in  £1000,  and  two  sureties  in  £200  each. 

1802,  June  22.  An  act  was  passed  for  regu- 
lating the  franking  and  postage  of  newspapers. 
By  this  act,  the  regulation  requiring  memb^  of 
parliament  to  give  notice  of  die  place  to  which 
newspapers  might  be  addressed  to  them  fell  into 
disuse,  and  if  a  member's  name  only  appeared 
upon  the  cover,  they  were  sent  free  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  free  transmission 
of  newspapers  by  the  post  was  thus  virtually 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  origin  of  the 
establishment  of  agents  amongst  printers,  book- 
sellers, and  others,  for  the  supply  of  newspapers 
by  post,  may  be  dated  from  tnis  period. 

.1802,  July.  Died,  Robebt  Rosser,  formerly 
printer  of  the  Bristol  Mercury. 

1802,  July.  Philip  Rusher,  printer  and  book- 
seller, at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  obtained  a 
patent  for  "various  improvements  and  altera- 
tions in  the  form  of  printing  types,  and  the 
manner  in  which  printing  is  to'  be  performed 
therewith,  so  as  to  aiminish  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  printing,  and  to  render  it  more  uniform 
and  beautiful."  From  a  copy  of  Rasselas,  printed 
with  Mr.  Rusher's  improved  types,  we  consider 
them  any  thing  but  what  the  preamble  of  the 
patent  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

*  Mr.  Bent  alio  published  a  meteorological  journal,  kept 
in  London,  from  I7g3  to  1813,  Bvo.  (published  annually) , 
the  lauSoa  catalogue  of  books,  to  September,  i;ds,  a  to. 
17M;  appraidiz  to  ditto,  to  1800,  8to.  ;  the  modern  cata- 
logne,  to  1803,  Svo.  1803 1  the  new  London  catalogue,  to 
180;,  svo.  18«7;  the  London  catalogue,  to  1811,  svoi 
modern  catalogue,  to  1813 ;  the  London  catalogue  of  books! 
from  1814  to  1884,  by  Robert  Bent,  Paternoster-row. 


1802,  Aug.  7.  Died,  —  Lewis,  bo<AseUer,iD 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  booksellers  in  London ;  and 
used  to  relate  that  his  father  was  a  schoolfellow 
with  Alexander  Pope. 

1802,  ilu9.21.  Died,  Thomas  Rickabt,  a 
printer  of  eminence,  of  Peterborough  Court, 
Fleet-street,  a^d  forty-nine  years.  He  printed 
the  British  Crttic.  Mr.  Rickaby  was  among  the 
first  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  beautifiil 
minute ; — printing  in  very  small  type  below  bre- 
vier had  been  pursued  to  a  great  degree  of  ex- 
cellence but  by  very  few  printers.  An  annual 
work,  of  the  pocket  book  class,  called  PeacocVt 
Polite  Repository,  and  a  pocket  dictionary  called 
Peacock's  Johnson,  were  among  the  best  effotts 
of  Mr.  Rickaby's  ingenuity. 

1802,  Sept.  Died,  Daniel  Richards,  many 
years  father  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  m 
Holbom,  London,  and  where  he  had  kept  a  sta- 
tioner's shop  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  was 
also  the  senior  member  of  the  court  of  assistaDti 
of  the  stationers'  company.  At  bis  death  he  was 
aged  eighty-seven. 

1802,  Sept.  Died,  Alderman  Sotton,  book- 
seller, at  Northampton,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

1802,  A^oe.  29.  Died,  Samuel  Paterson,  the 
well  known  and  justly  celebrated  bookseller  and 
auctioneer,  of  King-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  woollen 
draper  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden, 
and  bom  17th  March,  1728.  He  lost  his  fiuher 
when  about  the  age  of  twelve  years;  and  his 

guardian  not  only  neglected  him,  but  involved 
is  property  in  his  own  bankruptcy,  and  sent  hia 
to  France.  Having  there  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  literature  and  publications  beyond 
many  persons  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to  engage  ii 
the  importation  of  foreign  books ;  and  when  lit- 
tle more  than  twenty  years  old,  opened  a  shop 
in  the  Strand :  the  onlypersou  who  then  carried 
on  such  a  trade  being  Paul  Vaillant.  Thoo^, 
by  the  misconduct  of  some  who  were  charged 
with  his  commissions  in  several  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  proved  unsuccessful  to  the  new  ad- 
venturer, be  continued  in  business  till  1753.  At 
the  same  early  period  in  which  he  engaged  in 
bunness  he  had  married  Miss  Hamilton,  a  lady 
of  the  most  respectable  connexions  in  Scotland, 
still  younger  than  himself;  both  their  ages  not 
making  thirty-eight.  He  next  commenced  auc- 
tioneer ib  Essex  house.  This  period  of  his  life 
tended  to  develope  completely  those  extiaordi- 
na^  talents  in  bibliography,  (a  science  till  then 
little  attended  to)  which  soon  brought  him  into 
the  notice  of  Uie  literary  world.  His  talent  at 
cataloguizing  was  unrivalled.  Mr.  Paterson 
was  the  author  of  Coryat  Jtmior,*  three  vols. 
12mo.  1767 ;  Joineriana  ;  or  the  Book  of  Scraps, 
two  vols.  12mo. ;  the  Templar,  a  weekly  paper, 
published  by  Brown,  which  was  soon  dropped ; 
and  Spectdation*  on  Law  and  Lawyers,  applica- 

*  Odemabiim  Banquet,  Hiked  /iortk  i$  Thimia  Ot 
Coriat,  and  served inbga  mtmber  of  NoUe  JfUtiniirait 
at  Us  Cniiitia  and  Cramie  too,  ISII.  PnUiahed  by  Ben 
Jonion. 
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He  to  lie  memful  kardihipi,  uncertainliet,  and 
abuiitg  praeiiee  of  the  common  law,  1788,  6to. 
occasioned  bv  bis  own  distresses,  the  consequence 
of  imprudent  speculations  and  a  numerous  fa- 
mily ;  alter  struggling  with  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  Uie  first  marquis  of  Lms- 
down.  After  a  union  of  near  forty-five  years, 
he  lost  his  wife  on  November  25,  \7W).  Few 
men  of  this  country  had  so  much  bibliographical 
knowledge  as  Mr.  Paterson  ;*  and  peniaps  we 
never  had  a  bookseller  who  knew  so  much  of  the 
contents  of  books  ^nerally ;  and  be  was  parti- 
cularly well  acquainted  with  our  English  poets. 
If  in  his  employment  of  taking  catalogues,  he 
met  with  a  book  he  had  not  seen  before,  which 
excited  his  curiosity,  or  interested  his  feelings, 
they  must  be  gratified,  and  bis  attendant  might 
amuse  himself  as  he  chose.  The  consequence 
was  that  on  many  occasions  catalogues  could  be 
procured  only  a  few  hours  before  the  sale  com- 
menced. His  eldest  son,  Charles,  lieutenant  of 
marines,  and  student  of  the  academy  of  painting, 
died  at  Chatham,  in  his  twentieth  year,  Decem- 
ber 14, 1779.  Two  other  sons,  John  and  Samuel, 
obtained  appointments  as  clerks  in  the  Sun  Fire 
Office ;  and  one  of  the  daughters  married  Mr. 
Pearson  the  celebrated  glass  slainer. 

1802,  Dee.  Died,  John  Mapples,  printer, 
who  was  brought  up  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  in  Red  Lion  Court,  London ;  but  being 
of  a  very  volatile  disposition,  and  possessing  a 
considerable  share  of  humour,  he  very  early  ex- 
changed his  situation  in  life  for  that  of  an  itine- 
rant player,  and  for  many  years  made  no  incon- 
siderable figure  in  the  IhamatU  Perunut  of 
various  countnr  theatres;  particnlarly  in  those 
characters  of  old  men  that  are  marked  with  drol- 
lery. Ill  health  compelling  him  to  quit  the 
stage,  he  resumed  his  original  profession  in  the 
house  of  his  former  employer ;  but  from  the  se- 


*  Hie  fnt  pcnon  who  attcmiited  to  giv«  a  iketcb  of 
nnivcfaal  IgAdlasmptar  and  UtenuT  UitaiT.wu  tbe  learned 
and  labotiooa  Chrfatopber  Agnataa  Hermaan,  proleaaoi 
in  tbe  TTnivenltyof  Gottingen,  in  the  year  1718,  when  he 
published  a  well  known  wort,  Compecitu  Rtpubliem  Lite- 
rary, ttve  Via  ttd  Biatoriam  Literarittm ;  which  gradually 
went  thnHic;h  seven  editions,  tbe  last  ot  wtiich  was  pal>. 
Uahed  at  Hanover,  iTCs.  NmnberlCM  other  works,  ana- 
loeona  to  tliia,  were  pabUilied  in  the  same  interval.  In 
Oennany.  About  the  period  allnded  to,  many  detailed, 
descriptive,  and  rationid  catalogues  of  books  appeared  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europej  the  art  and  the  taste  of 
euustiiicUng  Ubniies  became  more  general  than  in  anv 
preceding  age  t  and  the  only  thing  wliidi  appean  worthy 
of  remark,  and  rather  noaceonntable,  is  that,  even  after 
the  piogieas  of  philoaophy  or  blbUocraiAy,  the  Germans, 
in  tliis  dqiaitment,  have  excelled  every  other  people  in 
KoTOpe.  The  only  lilstorical  system  of  national  literature 
ezliibited  in  Kurope  was  that  of  the  Italian,  byTliabosclit. 

Bltdioeraphy  is,  in  strict  language,  a  science  j  wUdi 
consists  In  tlie  knowledge  of  books,  of  Uieir  diflbrent  eli- 
tions  and  degrees  of  rarity  and  curiosity,  Uieir  real  and 
reputed  value,  and  ttie  ranka  which  they  ooght  respec- 
tively to  hold  in  a  system  of  classHlration.  General  Ublio- 
gn4;>hy  comprises  works,  or  catalogues,  whose  design  is 
to  ^ve  us  a  knowiedire  of  every  kind  of  boolu  whatsoever, 
— &eae  are  disposed  eitherln  alphabeticml  order,  or  accord- 
ing to  tlwir  sublect,  or  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  Special 
lilbliography,  lias  reference  only  to  one  class  of  books,  and 
eampnibendn  every  work  published  on  the  subject  on 
wlUdi  it  treata,  wlule  general  bibliography  makes  a  selec- 
tion &nm  among  these  same  works,  chooses  what  is  best 
from  each  Und,  and  forms  from  them  a  whole  of  greater  or 
less  extent. — See  the  works  of  Clarke,  Home,  and  ZNMfa. 


verity  of  Us  disorder,  he  passed  half  of  his  time 
on  a  sick  bed,  where,  highly  to  the  honour  of 
humanity,  his  anguish  was  alleviated  by  his 
fellow- workmen,  at  not  less  than  £100.  By  the 
same  benevolent  friends  he  was  buried,  aged  60. 

1802,  Dec.  Died,  James  Rivinoton,  king's 
printer,  at  New  York,  before  the  American 
revolution.  Mr.  Rivington  was  the  eldest  brother 
of  Mr.  John  Riving^n,  who  died  in  1792,  and 
was  some  time  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Fletcher, 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  as  booksellers.  He 
afterwards  settied  at  New  York,  and  obtained 
the  office  of  king^s  printer,  being  at  that  time 
the  oldest  liveryman  of  the  company  of  stationers. 

1802,  Jan.  The  Projector,  No.  1.    A  paper 

Sttblished  in  the  Gentleman'/  Magazine,  01  very 
istinguished  merit ;  which  successfully  seized 
upon  the  reigning  follies  and  vices  of  the  day  ; ' 
and  has  displayed,  in  their  exposure,  a  large 
fund  of  wit,  humour,  and  delicate  irony.  The 
style  is  lively,  perspicuous,  and  correct ;  the 
moral  tendency  uniformly  good,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  talent  such  as  will  secure  for  it  a  place 
in  the  Britith  Claiiieal  Euayitti.  The  author 
was  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers. 

1802.  The  Annual  Review,  edited  by  Arthur 
Aikin,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Charles 
Rog^son  Aikin. 

1802.  The  Monthly  Register,  edited  by  John 
Dyer  Collier. 

1802.  The  Eatt  India  Regitter  and  Directory, 
edited  by  Alexander  Way  Mason,  and  John 
Matthison,*  of  the  India  bouse. 

1802.  7%e  XofMion  ijevino,  by  Richard  Cum- 
berland,t  the  well-known  dramatic  writer. 

"  Ihe  Toence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts." 

1802,  Feb.  The  Chrittian  Ohterter,  No.  I.  ' 

1802,  June  I.  The  TyneMeremy,and North- 
umberUmd  and  Durhean  Gazette^  published  by 
the  proprietor  and  editor,  Mr.  John  Mitchell.  It 
is  now  conducted  bv  his  son  and  successor,  Mr. 
William  Andrew  Mitchell. 

1802,  Nov.  The  Adxiter,  by  John  Bristead. 

1702. Oct.  TheEiinhwrghRemew;  or,  Cntital 
Journal,  No.  1,  with  the  lollowing  motto : 

Judex  damnstui  com  nocens  alsolvitnr. 

The  contributors  to  this  work,  at  its  commence- 
ment, were  Henry  Brougham,  Francis  Jeffirey, 
Francis  Homer,  rev.  Svdney  Smith,  Archibald 
Murray,  and  others,  whose  names  have  since 
shone  so  conspicuouly  in  tiie  annals  of  literature. 
Archibald  Constable,  was  the  publisher. 

1802.  ^  Advertiter,  by  Mr.  Peter  Wilson. 

1802.  Greenock  Advertiter,  twice  a-week. 


a  Mr.  Matthison  died  at  ClaphamKlae,  in  January,  181$, 
aged  tliirty-eight  years. 

t  In  this  wmk,  Mr.  Cumberland  undertook  to  conduct 
it  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  inasmuch  as  each  aiUde  was 
to  be  published  with  the  author's  name  annexed.  He  was 
supported  by  assistants  of  very  considnable  talents,  but, 
after  two  or  three  numbers,  Uie  scheme  became  abortive. 
He  was  bom  Feb.  17, 1731,  and  died.  May  7,  I8I1. 

t  In  17S5  there  was  a  Durham  Chrmttde  in  existence, 
but  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  obtain  any  sattsfactwry 
infbrmation  respecting  the  printer  or  publisher. 
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1802.  Among  the  grants  voted  by  parliament, 
was  one  of  £1700  for  the  expense  of  copying 
manuscripts  found  at  Herculaneum. 

1803,  Feb.  10,  Died,  William  Oinoeb,  of 
College-street,  Westminster,  bookseller  to  the 
royal  society,  a^ed  seventy-six  years,  who  was 
justly  esteemed  Tor  industry,  integrity,  and  every 
quality  that  adorns  the  Christian. 

1803,  Feb.  21.  Jean  Peltier,  was  found 
guilty,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  London, 
before  lord  EUenborough,  and  a  special  jury,  of 
publishing  a  libel  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first 
consul  of  the  French  republic,  in  a  periodical 
work,  called  L'Amtigu. 

1803,  Feb.  22.  Died,  William  Pine,  aged 
sixty-four  years,  a  printer  at  Bristol,  and  the 
original  printer  of  the  Bristol  Gazette. 

1803,  Feb.  28.  Robebt  Eirkwooo,  engraver 
and  copper-plate  printer,  Edinburgh,  obtained  a 
patent  lor  certain  improvements  in  the  copper- 
plate printing  press. 

1803,  March  6.  The  Sydney  Gazette  and  New 
South  Wales  Adeertiter,  No.  1,  established  by 
George  Howe,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper,  are  really 
grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  colony,or  infiuit 
state.  Only  the  ignorant  or  the  bigoted  and  pre- 
judiced can  look  on  such  events  with  an  indiffer- 
ent or  inimical  eye.  The  names  of  those  men, 
however  humble  may  have  been  their  condition 
in  life,  who  first  intimuced  a  breed  of  domestic 
animals — ^horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs— before 
unknown  in  the  country  to  which  they  emigrated ; 
who  first  sowed  grain,  or  planted  a  new  tree  or 
useful  shrub ;  who  first  made  a  road;  but,  above 
all,  those  who  carried  the  press  to  a  savage  land, 
ought  to  be  preserved  with  more  care  uan  the 
names  of  the  warriors  and  conquerors  that  have 
desolated  the  earth.  Fortunately,  as  regards  the 
last  species  of  utility,  or  printing,  we  are  enabled, 
by  an  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Magazine,  (August  1,  1833,)  to 
give  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  press 
mto  New  South  Wales,  and  both  the  name  and 
the  history  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  honour 
of  that  introduction  was  due.  This  individual 
was  not  a  governor,  or  ajttd|^,  or  a  man  in 
authority — he  was  not  an  Englishman,  nor  even 
a  white  man — ^but  a  poor  creole  from  a  West 
India  island,  where  his  father  and  brother  were 
printers,  and  worked  the  government  press, — see 
page  674,  ante.  The  author  of  the  article  in  the 
magazine  has  the  right  feeling  on  the  subject. 
"  As  the  names  of  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  Caxton 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  are  held  in  veneration 
as  the  earliest  introducers  of  the  inestimable  art 
of  printing  into  the  northern  world,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  Australia  should  assign  a  niche 
in  her  t^ple  of  fame  to  the  meinory  of  him  who 
first  exercised  that  art  in  her  territory.  The  in- 
dividual to  whom  this  honour  belongs  was  the 
late  Mr.  George  Howe,  the  undoubted  father  of 
the  ars  impressoria  in  this  southern  region." — 
For  a  notice  of  this  worthy  individual,  and  the 
progress  of  his  press,  see  May  11, 1821,  pos{. 


1S03,  April.  i>t<(i,  James  SiBBALD,bookseU«, 
proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh  circulating  libiaiy,* 
and  editor  of  the  EdiiSmrgh  Magazine.  He 
was  bom  at  Whitlaw,  near  Selkirk,  Roxbui^. 
shire,  in  Scotland,  in  1747,  where  his  father  was 
a  fanner,  and  which  occupation  he  himself  fol- 
lowed until  May,  1779,  when,  owing  to  the  de- 
pression which  the  American  war  prodnced  in 
the  value  of  farm  stock,  he  disposed  of  his  stock 
by  auction,  and  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  vitb 
about  £100  in  his  pocket,  in  order  to  commence 
a  new  line  of  life.  A  taste  for  liteiatnre,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Charles  Elliott,  bookseUer, 
who  was  from  the  same  district,  induced  him  to 
enter  as  a  kind  of  volunteer  shopman  for  about  a 
year.  He  then  purchased  the  circulating  libiaiy, 
and,  in  1780  or  1781,  commenced  business  as  a 
bookseller  in  the  Parliament-square,  and  carried 
on  business  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  enter- 
prise, beyond  the  most  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  better  order  of  engniT- 
ings  into  Edinburgh,  in  which  department  of 
trade  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  eminently 
successful.  Early  in  1791,  with  die  view  of 
devoting  himself  more  to  literary  puisnits,  Hr. 
Sibbald  made  an  arrangement  for  giving  up  the 
management  of  his  business  to  two  young  raea, 
Messrs.  Laurie  and  Symington,  who  paid  him 
an  allowance  out  of  the  profits.  After  conduct- 
ing the  Edinburgh  Herald  for  a  short  time, 
and  arranging  with  Mr.  Laurie  concerning  the 
library,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  resided  for 
some  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  society, 
and  the  prosecution  of  various  literary  specula- 
tions, being  supported  by  the  small  independency 
which  he  had  thus  secured  to  himself  While 
in  London,  his  Scottish  relations  altogether  lost 
sight  of  him  ;  they  neither  knew  where  he  lived, 
nor  how  he  lived.  At  length  his  brother  William, 
a  merchant  at  Leith,  made  a  particular  inqniiy 
into  these  circumstances,  by  a  letter,  which  he 
sent  through  such  a  channel  as  would  be  sure  of 
reaching  lum.  The  answer  was  comprised  in  the 
following  words  :  "  My  lodging  is  in  Soho,  and 
my  business  is  so  so."  Having  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  he  there  edited,  in  1797, 
the  Vocal  Magazine,  a  selection  of  the  most  es-. 
teemed  English,  Scots,  and  Irish  airs,  ancient 
and  modem,  adapted  for  the  harpsichord  or 
violin.  For  such  an  employment  he  was  quali- 
fied by  a  general  acquaintance  with  music.  In 
1798,  he  published  a  work,  entitled,  Record  «/ 
the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  j-c.  This 
work  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  view  which 
it  took  respecting  the  space  of  time  occupied  by 
the  public  ministration  of  Christ,  which  former 
writers  had  supposed  to  be  three  or  four  yean, 


*  Hie  Edlnburgk  drcalatiiig  Ubrarv  was  established  lij 
Allan  Ramsav,  in  17U;  and  in  1717.  it  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Yair,  whose  widow  carried  it  on  till  1780,  when  it  was  scli 
to  Mr.  Sihbald.  Under  various  drcomstances  It  was  coa. 
ducted  by  Mr.  Sibbald,  till  I8»3,^>4ien  his  brother  WHlism 
carried  it  on  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Mr.  Stephen- 
son. Pinding  it  by  no  means  prospetoos,  and  the  latta 
gentleman  having  died,  Mr.  Sibbald  disposed  of  it  bi  ISMI, 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Hadrav,  who  conducted  it  until  a  recent 
period,  when  it  was  broken  up,  and  sold  by  ancllon. 
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but  was  represented  by  Mr.  Sibbald  as  compre- 
hended within  twelve  months.  The  latter  years 
of  this  ingenious  man  were  chiefly  spent  in  the 
compilatioD  of  his  well  known  Chronicle  of 
Scottish  Poetry,  and  Glomary  of  the  SeoUith 
Language,  180^,  four  rolumes,  12mo  ;  a  work, 
says  Mi.  Chambers,  of  taste  and  erudition,  which 
will  perpetuate  his  name  among  those  who  have 
illustiated  our  national  literature.  Two  portraits 
of  Mr.  Sibbald  have  been  riven  by  Kay  ;  one 
representing  him  as  he  daily  walked  up  the 
centre  of  toe  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  with 
his  hands  behind  hb  back,  and  an  umbrella  un- 
der his  arm;  another  places  him  amidst  a  group 
of  connoisseois,  who  are  inspecting  a  picture.  He 
was  a  man  of  eccentric,  but  benevolent  and 
amiable  character.  He  belonged  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  conririal  clubs,  and  was  so  much  beloved 
by  many  of  his  associates  in  those  fraternities, 
that  for  some  years  after  his  death,  they  celebra- 
ted his  birth-day  by  a  social  meeting. 

1803,  July  Z.  iked,  Thomas  Evans,  a  consi- 
derable bookseller  in  Fatemoster-row,  to  which 
situation  he  advanced  himself  by  industry  and 
perseverance,  as  he  had,  in  common  with  many 
other  respectable  characters  who  have  trod  in 
the  same  path,  very  little  to  boast  of  in  point  of 
origin,  living,  when  he  first  went  to  London, 
with  Mr.  William  Johnston,  bookseller,  of  Lud- 

gLte-street,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  porter, 
e  afterwards  became  publisher  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  London  Packet,  which  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Eenrick, 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  (author  of  the  Hittory  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.)  and  several  other  literary 
characters,  from  whose  friendship  and  conversa- 
tion he  obtained  much  valuable  information. 
During  his  publication  of  the  former  of  these 
papers  a  paragraph  appeared  in  it  against  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  which  sd  highly  incensed  the  doctor, 
that  he  was  determined  to  seek  revenge ;  and  no 
fitter  object  presenting  itself  than  the  publisher, 
he  was  resolved  all  the  weight  should  fall  upon 
his  back.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  office, 
cane  in  hand,  and  fell  upon  him  in  a  most  un- 
merciful manner.*    This  Mr.  Evans  resented  in 


•  When  the  JokH  BvU  nempaper  lint  itaited,  in  isos, 
many  gentlanen  Mt  offended  at  the  freedom  of  the  editor's 
remarks.  Epitbeti  not  carefully  choaen  are  •ometimes 
taken  amiss,  and  procees  by  law  is  tedious  and  diaagree- 
abie.  A  gallant  eolond  therefbre— a  near  relation  of  an 
fUnatiioiis  hoose — taking  amiss  some  innocent  freedom  of 
tile  editor,  determined  to  carb  his  wit  by  a  smart  uiplica- 
tion  of  the  horsewhip.  The  cdond  full  at  martiu  fury, 
went  to  the  John  BuU  offlce,  in  neet.street,  burning  with 
rerenge,  grasping  in  his  right  hand  the  riding  master's 
wMp  of  me  legboent.  Intimating  his  wish  to  see  the 
editor,  was  politely  shown  Into  a  room,  and  informed  that 
the  editor  would  wait  npon  him  instantly.  Like  a  chafed 
Hod,  he  walked  op  and  down  the  room  during  the  Interral, 
floaiisbing  Ms  weapon  of  vengeance  i  when  the  door  was 
iqiened,  and  In  marched  an  Individaalaf  the  Brobdlgnag 
epeciea,  dad  In  a  thick  white  ftazzy  great  coat,  his  chin 
bmled  in  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  with  a  broad  oilskin 
hat  upon  Us  head,  and  a  most  suspldons  looking  oak  stick 
under  Us  arm.  "What  might  yon  want  with  me,  sir  r  asked 
this  engaging  looking  IndividnaL  "I  wish  to  see  the 
edttor."  «  /  am  the  editor,  sir,  at  your  «iit>>,"  said  this 
Biobdignag,  taking  from  Its  rest  his  stick  of  about  the 
Uilfkne^s  and  size  «  a  Clothes'  prop.  "  Indeed  I"  dacniated 
tile  cokmel,  edging  away  towards  the  door  I  "oh,anoaier 
tfane."  "  Whenever  yon  pleata,  sir  ■,"  and  uey  separated. 


a  true  pugilistic  style ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  dis- 
armed, and  extended  on  the  floor,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  the  bv-standers.  Mr.  Evans 
next  succeeded  to  the  business  and  extensive 
connexion  of  Messrs.  Hawes,  Clarke  and  Collins, 
Paternoster-row.  Thp  success  he  met  with  in 
this  house  was  beyond  his  most  anxious  expec- 
tations; and  the  youths  who  were  bred  up  under 
his  instruction  became  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  He  had  for  some  years  retired  from 
business.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Brown,  Gate  assistant  to  Mr. 
Longman,  bookseller,  Paternoster-row,  and  &- 
ther  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  now  a  partner  in 
that  respectable  house,)  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tinued on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  for 
above  forty  years.  He  left  one  surviving  son, 
who  was  at  sea  ;  and  a  nephew  of  his  was  a 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
To  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  not  lived  during 
the  last  five  yean,  he  bequeathed  je40  a-year, 
and  also  £20  a-year  to  a  niece.  The  cause  of 
separation  from  his  wife  was  attributed  to  her 
partiality  for  one  of  her  sons,  who  failed  in  busi- 
ness as  a  bookseller,  in  Patemoster-row,  and 
afterwards  was  literally  reduced  to  beggair,  and 
died  in  the  street  about  a  year  and  a  half  before 
his  father.  Mr.  Evans  requested  in  his  will  that 
he  might  be  buried  without  a  coffin  or  shroud, 
and  that  the  whole  of  his  funeral  expense  should 
not  exceed  forty  shillings. 

1803,  July  28.  Died,  Thomas  Waitbb,  for 
forty  years  a  bookseller  at  Charing-cix>ss,  and 
eighteen  years  director  of  the  Westminster  de- 
partment of  the  Phoenix  fire-office.  He  was  the 
only  apprentice  of  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  and  one 
of  the  executors  of  Mr.  James  Donley.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour  both  m  pro- 
fessional and  private  life ;  and  his  unbounded 
benevolence  was  only  exceeded  by  his  urbanity 
and  uncommon  flow  of  animal  spirits. 

1803,  Aug.  1.  Died,  William  Woodfah,,  a 
printer  and  celebrated  parliamentary  reporter, 
and  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  particularly 
held  in  esteem,  as  one  who  so  long,  so  zealously, 
and  so  largely  contributed  to  the  information  of 
the  politi(»l  world,  and  to  literature  in  general. 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry  Samson 
Woodfall,  and  was  early  placed  by  his  father 
under  Mr.  Richard  Baldwin,  of  Paternoster-row, 
to  learn  the  art  of  bookselling;  from  whose  house. 
he  went  back  to  his  father's  office,  and  assisted 
in  the  printing  and  editing  of  the  Public  Adver- 
titer.  He  became  so  warm  an  amateur  of  the 
drama,  that,  to  gratify  his  pencAontforthe  stage, 
he  made  an  excursion  into  Scotland,  and  per- 
formed several  times  for  his  amusement  in  the 
companv  of  a  Mr.  fisher.  He  used  to  relate 
many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  this  jaunt,  the  most 
fortunate  event  of  which,  however,  because  it 
constituted  the  future  happiness  of  his  life,  was 
his  marriage  with  a  most  amiable  woman,  and 
with  whom  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  about 
1772,  and  engapd  himself  as  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Packet.    From  this  he  was  called  by  the 
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Sioprieton  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  the 
ouble  station  of  printer  and  editor,  which  he 
filled  with  much  credit  to  himself  until  the  year 
1789,  nhen  he  commenced  the  Diary,  which  is 
already  noticed  at  page  764,  ante.  Mr.  Wood- 
fell  possessed  the  virtues  of  private  life  that  en- 
dear a  man  to  society,  and  was  particulaiy  dis- 
tinguished for  his  literary  talents.  In  1793,  he 
sought  to  be  appointed  remembrancer  of  the  city 
of  London,  an  o£Bce  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  ;  but  private  friendships  and  superior 
interest  prevailed.  He  was  also  devoted,  to  the 
bellet  leUret ;  and,  as  such,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Garriok,  Goldsmith,  Savage,  (whose 
tragedy  of  Sir  Tkonuu  Overbury  he  prepared  for 
exhibition,  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1777,) 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  old  literary 
school,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  re- 
maining disciples.  He  was  so  passionately  fond 
of  theatrical  representations,  as  never  to  have 
missed  the  first  performance  of  a  new  piece  for 
at  least  forty  years  ;  and  the  public  had  so  good 
an  opinion  of  his  taste,  that  nis  criticisms  were 
decisive  of  the  fall  or  fortune  of  the  piece  and 
the  performer.*  Unfortunately  for  himself  and 
his  family,  he  placed  all  his  hopes  on  the  most 
precarious  species  of  property,  and  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  which  his  talents 
raised  to  eminence  ;  but  the  talents  of  no  indi- 
vidual could  secure  it  a  permanent  station  upon 
that  eminence.  The  paper  fell,  and  with  it  fell 
his  hopes.  Though  disappointed,  he  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords, which hevisi ted solately  as  Ju]y27,I803. 
Although  he  was  far  advancea  in  life,  he  was 
active,  animated,  and  in  full  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
considerable  waste  of  his  physical  stren^.  To  a 
large  family,  entirely  dependent  upon  his  indus- 
try, his  death  was  therefore  an  unexpected,  de- 
plorable, and  afflicting  event.  He  died,  after  a 
week's  illness,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  in  Queen- 
street,  Westminster ;  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred on  the  6th,  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard. 
1803.  The  British  and  Foreign  fiible  Society 
instituted  by  the  right  hon.  sir  John  Shore,  baron 
Teignmonth  ;  the  cause  of  which  he  has  advo- 
cated, as  its  president,  with  great  ability.  He 
was  bom  in  Devonshire,  in  1751,  and  early  in 
life  went  to  India  in  the  civil  service.  In  1793 
he  was  appointed  governor  general  of  Bengal,  at 
which  time  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  was 
the  bosom  friend  of  sir  W.  Jones,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  presidentship  of  the  Asiatic  society. 


•  TlietanUj  of  the  Woodfalls  have  loog  been  diitiiigni- 
«bed  both  in  the  annate  of  typography  and  llteratare. 
Sophia  Woodfall.  (afterward!  Mrs.  M'Oibbon,)  waa  the 
danchter  of  WlUiam  Woodfall,  and  inherited  trom  her 
parents  a  love  for  the  (tage ;  she  performed  at  Covent- 
garden  theatre  with  conilderahle  eclat ;  and  was  for 
sevenl  years  the  principal  heroine  of  tragedy,  at  the 
theatres  royal  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  she  was 
not  only  admired  for  her  tragic  powers,  but  highly  res- 
pected in  private  life.  Before  her  marriage  she  prodaced 
Frederick  Uoniraoere  or  the  Adapted  Son,  novel,  s  vols. 
ISmo.  1803 ;  Rosa,  or  the  Chttdo/the  Abdep,  novel,  4  vols. 
ISmo.  1B04. 


1803,  Aug.  7.  Died,  William  Charnlbt, 

bookseller,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged  serene- 
six  years,  being  the  oldest  in  the  trade  in  ue 
North  of  England.  Mr.  Chamley  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  Martin  Bryson,  a  respectable 
bookseller  residing  on  the  bridge  in  Newcastle, 
who  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  Allan  Ramsay,  of  Edinburgh,  and  who 
once  addressed  a  letter  to  Biyson,  with  the  fol- 
lowing superscription : 

To  Mr.  Bryaoo,  on  Tyne  brief. 

An  opright  downiiglit  honest  whig.* 

Mr.  Emerson  Chamley,  who  is  styled  by  Dr. 
Dibdin.f  the  veteran  emperor  of  Northumbrian 
booksellers,  succeeded  his  father,  and  has  carried 
on  one  of  the  most  respectable  bookselling  busi- 
nesses out  of  London. 

1803.  The  first  book  printed  at  Northampton, 
capital  of  Hampshire  county,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  North  America,  was  a  work  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley ,(  entitled.  Notes  on  ail  the 
books  of  Scripture,  four  vols.  8vo. 

1803,  Sept.  28.  Died,  Ralph  Griffiths, 
LL.D.  the  original  institutor  of  the  ifontUg 
Review,  and  which,  with  unremitting  perseve- 
rance, he  condncted  fifty-four  years,  assisted  only 
by  his  son  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life.§  He 
was  originally  a  watch-maker  at  Stone,  Stafibrd- 
shire,  and  a  steady  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian 
meeting  at  that  place.  Abandoning  his  trade 
he  went  to  London,  and  turned  bookseller,  first 
on  Ludgate-hill,  afterwards  in  Fateraoster-row, 
and  finuly  in  the  Strand,  where  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fail  ;  and  his  Revieio  being  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Collins,  then  an  enterprising  bookseller  at 
Salisbury.  Under  Collins  the  work  improved  in 
variety  and  reputation,  if  not  in  sale; — and 
Griffiths,  who  had  retained  the  management,  re- 
gained the  whole  of  the  property  itself  about  the 
year  1780.  He  now  began  a  new  series,  and 
the  prolitB  of  the  work  were  so  much  increased, 
that  he  commenced  a  handsome  establishment 
at  Tumham  Green  ;  kept  two  carriages,  and 
lived  in  style.  He  obtained,  unsolicited,  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  from  an  American  college 

*  lUs  anecdote  la  recorded  in  Syket,  vcd.  I.  p.  SM. 

t  See  Dlbdin's  Northern  Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  sso,  a  worli  as 
deficient  in  information,  as  it  Is  expensive  in  price  i  oa- 
w<nthy  of  its  title,  or  the  name  of  Dibdin. 

t  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  most  celebrated  philaeopher 
of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Fleldhead,  near  Hslifaz,  Yorksliite. 
March  IS,  1733,  and  educated  at  Daventry,  under  Dr.  Asb- 
worth.  In  I761,  he  became  tutor  to  the  college  at  War- 
rington, and  there  wrote  several  works,  after  which  he 
residefl  six  years  at  X.eeds.  In  1773,  he  became  libranan 
to  lord  Bhelbome,  and  in  August,  1774,  discovered  depMe- 

?!<(icafeif  air,  which  has  been  called  the  blrth-day  at 
neumatic  chemistry,  which  produced  him.  gnat  disdnc- 
tlon.  In  177s,  he  removed  to  Birmlngliam,  and  in  1791,  a 
church  and  ktiiK  mob  burnt  hli  house  and  Ubraiy,  and  he 
removed,  Bret  to  Hackney,  and  afterwardsto  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  died,  February  0,  1804. 

t  One  of  the  earliest  coaii)utors  of  Dr.  GrlBthB,  was  Dr. 
William  Rose,  who  has  the  credit  of  iiaving  written  the 
lint  article  In  that  valuable  work.  Di.  Rose  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  and  for  about  thirty 
years  was  an  inhabitant  of  ClUawicic,  where  he  kept  an  aca- 
demy) he  was  a  man  of  amiable  manners,  and  much 
esteemed  in  the  literary  world.  He  died  July  4, 1788,  aged 
sixty-seven  years. 
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Of  either  the  literary  life  or  domestic  habits  of 
Dr.  Griffiths,  little  is  known  ;  in  bis  character, 
industry  and  ingenuity  were  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree combined ;  he  was  a  steady  advocate  of 
literature  ;  a  firm  friend,  a  cordial  lorer  of  the 
enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness,  and  a  zealous 
and  successfulpromoter  of  the  charms  of  social 
intercourse.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
European  Magazine  tov  Janu&Tj,  1804.*  The 
Maiuhly  Remew  has  in  its  progress  been  mate- 
rially instrumental  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
science,  and  diffusing  a  taste  for  critical  litera- 
ture in  this  country ;  and  at  the  time  of  tibe  death 
of  its  venerable  conductor,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age,  it  had  attained  the  zenith  of  its 
glory.  But  the  work  having  lost  the  mind 
which  planned  and  reared  it,  maintains  but  a 
secondary  rank  among  our  literary  journals. 

1803,  Aug.  29.  Died,  Charles  BcRnoN,  a 
bookseller  at  Winchester,  aged  twenty-four. 

1803, JVop.  ll.Dioi,  John  Eerby, bookseller, 
Bond-street,  London,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

1803, /7ec.  10.  i>te^,  John  Brouohton  Rvd- 
HALL,  bookseller  and  printer  at  Bristol,  and 
printer  of  Felix  Farley' t  Brietol  Journal,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Gutch,  of 
whom  Mr.  Nichols  observes, "  This  enterprising 
young  bookseller,  '  ex  itirpe  honettA  oriundru  in 
alrtiA  nuttre  Oxanienti'  has  only  to  proceed  as 
he  has  b«^n,  and  he  will  in  due  time  arrive  at 
the  summnit  of  eminence." 

W1L1.1AM  SoMERTON,  who  died  in  February, 
1804,  had  been  employed  upwards  of  fifty-three 
years  on  the  above  newspaper. 

1803,  Dee.  17.  Died,  Jobv  Gore,  proprietor 
and  printer  of  the  Liverpool  Adverliter,  to  the 
deep  re^^t  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 
His  son,  Mr.  Johnson  Gore,  succeeded  to  the 
business,  which  he  conducted  for  thirty  years. 

1803,  Jan.  I.  The  Manchester  Telegraph  and 
Weekly  Adver,titer,'So.  1,  price  sixpence, printed 
and  published  by  James  Edmond  and  Co.  Bow- 
lane,  Manchester,  with  the  foUowiug  motto  : 

hangh  where  we  mast,  be  cmndid  where  we  can. — Pope. 

1803,  Jan.  8.  The  Pie  Nie;  consisting  of 
fourteen  weekly  numbers,  making  two  volumes 
12mo,  was  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  Fulk 
Greviile,  esq.  author  of  Reflection,  a  poem, 
4to.  1700,  and  Letten  to  the  Monthly  Renewen, 
8vo.  1790.    ThePieiVtc  ended  April  9,  1803. 

1803,  Feb.l%e  Monthly  Spectator,  No.  1. 

1803,  Aug.  6.  The  Mercantile  Gazette  ;  and 
Liverpool  and  Manehetter  Daily  Advertiter,  No. 
1,  printed  by  J.  White,  at  the  Hope  press,  Liver- 

rl,  and  sold  by  Gerard  Bancks,  bookseller, 
Ann's-square,  Manchester,  price  sixpence. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  daily 
newspaper  out  of  London,  and  originated  with 
Dr.  Solomon,  the  patentee  of  the  well-known 
medicine,  BtUm  of  Gilead. 

*  Dr.  Oriifiths,  Dr.  Rose,  and  the  rev.  Jacob  Hirons, 
nuuTied  the  three  danghtere  of  Sunnel  Clerk,  D.D.,  a 
respectable  diaaeotlnar  ndolater  at  St.  Albaoa,  who  died 
in  1750.  Mra.  arifiOs,  the  lait  BurviTor  of  the  three  Bis- 
ters, died  at  Tninham  green,  AOEost  24,  I812. 


1803.  The  Poetical  Magazine,  published  by 
Yemor  and  Hood,  and  edited  by  David  Carey, 
author  of  the  Plearuret  of  Nature,  and  other 
poems,  foolscap  8vo.  1803. 

1803.  7%«  Wanderer.  These  essays  occupy 
two  volumes  12mo.  and  are  said  to  be  written  by 
Charles  Fothergill,  esq.  Jn  1813,  he  published 
An  Eiiay  on  the  Philosophy,  Study,  and  Uu  of 
Natural  History,  fc.  8vo. 

1803,  Nov.  13.  The  Man  in  the  Moon;  ended 
Februaiy  14, 1804.  Said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
George  Brewer,  the  author  of  Hours  of  Leisure. 

1803.  The  Argus,  printed  and  published  by 
Joseph  Aston,  Manchester. 

1803,  Dec.  7.  The  Townsman,  No.  1,  printed 
and  published  by  Gerard  Bancks,  Manchester. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  was  the  eccentric  and 
well  known  Mr.  James  Watson. — See  the  Sptn't 
of  the  Doctor. 

1804,  Jan.  20.  i>i«i2,  Joseph  Harrop,  printer 
and  bookseller,  at  Manchester,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Manchester  Mercury,  Ythich  he  established  in 
1752,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  succeeded 
in  business  by  his  son  James  Harrop,  who,  on 
Saturday,  June  30,  1 804,  in  addition  to  the  iif<r- 
cury,  which  was  published  on  Tuesday,  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  British  Volunteer,  price 
sixpence.  This  paper  obtained  a  good  circula- 
tion by  meeting  tnenAil  at  Derby,  and  bringing 
the  news  to  Manchester  by  express. 

1804,  Jan.  The  art  of  stereotype  printing 
(with  the  approbation  of  lord  Stanhope)  was 
offered  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  printer  of  respectability  in  London, 
for  their  adoption  and  use  in  the  printing  of 
bibles,  testaments  and  prayer-books,  upon  cer- 
tain terms  and  conditions,  one  of  which  was  said 
to  be,  paying  to  Mr.  Wilson  £4000  for  the  secret 
of  the  new  invention. 

1804,  March.  The  bible  societr  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe. 

1804,  April  A.  Died,  Philip  Deck,  many  years 
bookseller  and  postmaster  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
He  was  a  man  who  devoted  bis  time  in  promoting 
every  humane  and  charitable  institution,  as  far  as 
his  power  would  admit,  and  whose  humble  abili- 
ties appeared  in  several  religious  tracts  in  support 
of  religion  and  government.  He  was  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

1804,  May  26.  William  Cobbett,  editor' 
of  the  Politxcal  Register,  found  guilty  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  for  a  libel  against  lord 
Hardwick  and  lord  Redesdale,  and  the  other 
officers  of  state  in  Ireland ;  and  in  the  same 
court  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Plunkett, 
solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  for  libel,  in  which 
tiie  jury  awarded  £500  damages. 

1804.  Died,  Armand  Gaston  le  Camus, 
author  of  Observations  on  the  arrangement  and 
classiflcation  of  Libraries ;  A  Memoir  on  Stereo- 
type Printing,  and  other  works.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  from  the  national  conven- 
tion, arrested  by  general  Dumourier,  and  given 
up  to  the  Austrians,  who  exchanged  him  after- 
wards for  the  young  princess,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XYI. 
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1804,  June  21 .  Died,  John  Marsh,  printer,  at  ' 
George  Town, near  Washington,  North  America,  ' 
aged  fifty  years.  Mr.  Marsh  had  been  a  book-  ' 
seiler  and  printer  at  Yannoutli  and  Norwich,  | 
and  left  England  for  North  America,  where  he 
probably  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  from  not ! 
being  more  early  inured  to  it.  As  a  man  of  | 
honourable  conduct  and  great  urbanity,he  was 
regretted  bv  all  who  knew  him  in  this  country.     I 

1804,Jv2ylO.Z>ie<{,  Francis  Ambrose  DiDOT,  I 
a  very  celebrated  printer  at  Paris,  in  the  seventy-  ! 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  a  printer  j 
and  bookseller  at  Paris,  in  which  city  he  was  I 
bom  in  the  year  1730,  and  received  an  excellent  ! 
classical  education.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  printing,  young  Didot 
determined  to  rival  those  celebrated  printers, 
Joachim  IbaiTa,  of  Spain;  Nisselius,of  Leyden  ;* 
and  Baskerville,  of  England,  and  he  lived  to 
surpass  them  all.  He  brought  bis  press  to  a  state. 
of  excellence  unattained  by  any  of  his  cotem- 
poraries.  He  contnicted  mills  for  making  fine 
paper ;  invented  a  press  upon  a  large-  scale ; 
and  was  the  inventor  of  many  other  machines 
and  instruments  now  commonly  used  in  printing 
offices,  all  which  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  modem  advancement  of  the  typographic  art. 
The  elegant  editions  published  by  order  of  Louis 
XVI.  for  the  education  of  the  dauphin,  were  the 
mpoduction  of  M.  Didot's  press,  as  well  as  the 
Theatrical  Selections  by  Coraeille,  the  works  of 
Racine,  Telemachus,  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  two 
superb  bibles,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  ines- 
timable works ;  each  of  which,  on  its  publication, 
has  emanated  fresh  beauties,  and  made  nearer 
approaches  to  perfection.  Didot  sedulou.sly  en- 
deavoured to  unite  in  his  family  every  talent 
auxiliary  to  the  printing  art:  one  of  his  sons  be- 
came a  celebrated  tvpe  founder ;  and  the  voice 
of  fame  announces  the  superior  rank  which  they 
both  deservedly  hold  among  the  printers  of  the 
age.  The  life  of  Didot  was  the  life  of  honour ; 
his  abilities  were  universally  known  and  respect- 
ed ;  but  too  strict  an  application  to  business  and 
to  study  accelerated  uie  death  of  this  eminent 
man.  At  the  age  of  seventy-three  he  read  over 
five  times,  and  carefully  corrected  every  sheet  of 
the  stereotype  edition  of  Montaigne,  printed  by 
his  sons.  He  had  likewise  projected,  and  partly 
executed  an  index  to  that  writer.  His  two  sons, 
Peter  and  Firmin  Didot,  were  the  successors  to 
his  business  and  his  fame,  and  to  which  they 
have  added  fresh  laurels,  by  their  typographic 
skill.  Peter  Francis  Didot,  brother  of  Francis 
Ambrose,  died  in  1795. 

1804,  Jidy  25.  Died,  Thomas  Miller,  a 
very  worthy  and  ijitelligent  bookseUer,  and  well 
known  to  men  of  literary  curiosity  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century,  at  his  residence  at  Bungay,  in 
Sufiblk.    He  was  bom  at  Norwich,  August  14, 

*  John  George  Nisaeliiu,  a  learned  printer  at  Leydeu, 
a  German,  boni  In  the  palatinate,  was  well  vened  In  the 
oriental  languages;  and  printed  besides  an /r<&rew£ii/«, 
iMS,  gvo.  many  parts  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Bthloplc  and 
Anbic  languages.  Re  died  in  IM2,  before  the  Hebrew 
Miile  was  competed.  As  wen  as  his  own  press  he  em- 
ployed tbt  Bzeviis  to  print  (or  him. 


1732.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  pavier,  and 
apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer;  but  his  fondness 
for  reading  induced  bim  to  commence  businets 
as  a  bookseller,  and  for  many  years  he  enlarged 
his  stock  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  import- 
ance with  collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  were  not  more  pleased  with  his  judicious 
selection  of  copies,  than  the  integrity  with  which 
be  transacted  business.  About  1782  he  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  books,  en- 
graved portraits,  and  coins,  which  for  interest  and 
value  exceeded  at  that  time  any  other  country 
collection,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Halifax.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  great  reader,  and 
possessing  an  excellent  memory,  he  acquired 
that  fund  of  general  knowledge,  particularly  of 
literary  history,  which  rendered  him  an  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  companion.  In  1799  he 
became  quite  blind,  but  continued  in  business 
till  his  death.  His  son,  William,  was  an  eminent 
bookseller  in  Albemarle-street,  London,  who, 
on  his  retiring  from  business,  in  I8J2,  with  an 
easT  competence,  acquired  by  habits  of  industiy 
and  polite  attention,  carried  with  him  the  high 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  numerous  friends  and 
brethren.  In  1795,  when  the  fashion  was  very 
general  for  tradesmen  to  circulate  provincial 
halfpennies,  Mr.  Miller  sen.  bad  a  die  cast,  but 
an  accident  happening  to  one  of  the  blocks  when 
only  twenty-three  pieces  were  strack  off,  he,  like 
a  true  antiquary,  declined  having  a  fiesh  one 
made.  This  coin,  which  is  very  finely  engraved, 
and  bears  a  strong  profile  likeness  of  himself,  is 
known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Miller 
Halfpenny.  He  was  extremely  careful  into 
whose  hands  the  impressions  went ;  and,  when 
sold,  fetches  from  three  to  five  guineas.  Had 
Mr.  Miller,  when  a  young  man,  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  there  is  no  doubt  but  his  extensive 
knowledge  in  books,  and  natural  unwearied  in- 
dustry, would  have  led  to  greater  pecuniary  ajd- 
vant^es.  Of  Mr.  Miller  there  is  a  good  portrait. 

1804.  Died,  William  Johnson,  a  bookseller 
of  long  established  reputation  in  Ludgate-street 
He  relinquished  the  business  to  his  son,  about 
the  year  1770,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
stationer  to  the  Iward  of  ordnance.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  His  son,  Mr.  Edward 
Johnson,  who  inherited  a  good  fortune  from  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Edward  Owen,  prin- 
ter of  the  Gazette,  died  in  Dublin,  in   1796. 

1804,  (Sept.  19.  Z>t«2,  John  WooDYER,  many 
years  partner  with  Mr.Thurlboum,  a  respectable 
bookseller  at  Cambridge ;  afler  whose  death  Mr. 
Woodyer  carried  on  the  business  alone,  but  was 
ultimately  not  successful.  He  was  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge,  placid  disposition,  and 
great  probity.  He  was  in  the  eighty-fiflh  year 
of  his  age,  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  oldest 
livery-men  of  the  stationers'  company. 

1804,  Sept.  19.  Died,  James  Matthews,  a 
very  respectable  bookseller  and  vender  of  medi- 
cines, at  No.  18,  in  the  Strand,  London,  successor 
to  Samuel  T^igh.  He  was  a  lay  preacher  in  a 
chapel  of  his  own  at  Whetstone.  It  is  recorded 
that  no  man  knew  better  how  to  make  a  bishop 
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than  Mr.  Matthews;  and  at  the  trade  sales  of 
the  booksellers,  which  were  then  held  at  tarems, 
he  was  accustomed  so  to  make  a  "bishop," 
that  he  was  familiarly  called  by  his  brethren, 
bishop  Matthews.  He  was  the  father  of  Charles 
Matthews,  the  celebrated  comedian.* 

1804,  Soe.  12.  Died,  Gebard  Bancks,  who 
for  many  years  carried  on  a  very  respectable 
business  as  a  stationer  and  printer,  in  Exchange- 
street,  Manchester,  lamented  by  his  relatives, 
and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  Being  a 
captain  in  Ackers's  volunteers,  he  was  buried 
with  military  honours  in  St.  Peter's  church. 

1804,  Dec.  12.  Died,  John  Boyoell,  who 
has  justly  been  called  "th6  father  of  the  arts  in 
Great  Britain."  He  was  bom,  Jan.  19, 1719, 
at  Dorrington,  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  place  his 
grandfather  was  vicar.  Engaged  himself  in  the 
profession  of  land  surveyor,  it  is  said  that  his 
father  intended  him  for  tne  same  line ;  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  community,  not  less  than  his 
son,  accident  threw  in  the  way  of  the  latter, 
whilst  yet  young,  Baddesley's  views  of  different 
Gonntry  seats,  which  so  attracted  his  attention, 


*  Chailes  Mftttbews  was  bom  ou  the  88th  June,  1776, 
and  edacated  at  merchant  taUot*8  Khool,  and  at  the  usnal 
a^  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  father.  The  bookseller 
was  a  Wealcyan  methodist,  and  from  religious  motives 
dJd  not  permit  his  children  to  visit  a  theatre  >  but  the 
drcnmatance  of  meeting  with  Robert  Williun  Elliston, 
inforced  that  curiositf  which  prohibition  had  perhaps 
originally  excited.  By  the  connivance  of  a  shopman, 
master  Matthews  stole  out,  and  went  to  the  two  shilling 
gallery  of  old  Drory.  From  ttut  moment  all  occupation, 
save  that  of  acting,  became  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable." 

In  September,  17tf3,  he  stole  away  to  Richmond,  where 
he  made  his  first  pi&Uc  appearance  on  tlie  stage.  His 
fadwr  finding  his  son's  mind  fixed  upon  the  stage,  one  day 
addroBicd  him  thus :  "  Charles,  there  are  your  iiidentures, 
and  mere  are  twenty  guineas  j  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
stage,  but  1  wlU  not  oppose  your  wishes.  At  any  time 
hereafter,  should  you  feel  Inclined  to  turn  to  an  honest 
calling,  there  axe  twenty  guineas  more,  if  you  send  for 
them,  and  your  father's  bouse  is  open  to  you."  The  second 
twenty  guineas  Matthews  never  claimed.  The  youth 
found  himself,  ere  he  was  eighteen,  with  the  wide  world 
before  him.  Hisllistappearance  before  a  London  audience, 
was  on  May  Is,  1 803,  and  be  soon  became  a  decided  favou- 
rite with  the  town,  and  was  engaged  at  Dmry-lane.  Onthe 
and  of  April,  1818,  he  annoonrad  bis  Intention  of  giving, 
at  the  EngUsh  open  house,  a  monodramatic  entertain- 
ment, called  "Matthews  at  Home."  Never,  perhaps,  did  a 
project  of  such  a  nature  so  directly  sncceed;  night  alter 
night,  and  season  alter  season,  the  theatre  was  thronged. 
After  six  yean  entertainment,  Mr.  Matthews  went  in 
ISS3  to  America,  where  be  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public.  Being  libelled  in  the  PMtadelphia  Oiucette,  he 
bronght  an  action,  and  was  awarded  3000  crowns  damages. 
In  the  autumn  of  183S,  he  retorned  to  England,  and  Joined 
wiUi  Yates  in  the  Adelphi  theatre.  Matthews  has  been 
frequently^nlsrepresented,  and  termed  a  mere  mimic ;  but 
In  fact,  so  tax  fkomhis  characters  being  individual  imita- 
tions,  they  were  more  frequently  the  characters  of  his  own 
conception,  though  alive  to  nature  and  condstentin  them- 
selves. Several  imitators  liave  followed  his  footsteps, 
but  no  one  could  malce  even  a  pretention  to  rivalry  has  as 
yet  appeared.  For  seventeen  years  he,  by  his  single  exer- 
tions, delighted  all  Bn^and— "  alone  he  did  it."  As  a 
companion  he  was  delightrul,  as  a  friend  sincere,  and  as  a 
husband  and  father  exemplary.  He  was,  with  John  Kem- 
ble  and  Braham,  received  as  a  guest  by  George  IV. 

Mr.  Matthews  died  at  Devonpoit,  Devonshire,  June  37, 
1833.  He  was  twice  married)  first  to  Miss  C.  Strong, 
tt  Exeter,  a  lady  of  respectable  family,  and  the  authoress 
of  a  volume  of  potrms  and  some  novels.  She  retired  from 
the  stage  In  September,  1810.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Jackson,  half  sister  to  Miss  Kelly.  Mr.  Charles  Matthews, 
of  the  Olympic  theatre,  was  intended  by  his  fiither  for  an 
architect,  but  took  to  the  stage,  and  made  his  flrst  appear- 
ance Dec.  7, 1839.    He  was  lately  married  to  Had.  Vestrta. 


that  voung  Boydell  resolved  to  relinquish  the 
pen  for  the  graver,  as  an  instrument  far  more 
worthy  of  his  powers ;  and  more  likely  to  reward, 
as  well  as  extend,  the  fame  of  his  labours. — 
Whether  genius  be,  as  a  great  moralist  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is,  "  a  mind  with  strong  powers 
accidently  directed  to  some  particular  object," 
it  appears  most  certain  that  this  rising  genius 
was  induced  to  acquire  the  art  of  engraving  from 
accidentally  contemplating  the  misrepresentation 
of  a  misshapen  g^thic  castle.*  It  appears  almost 
impossible  that  an  individual,  who  began  the 
world  in  so  humble  circumstances,  could  have 
effected  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  aits, 
and  of  the  national  taste.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  walked  up  to  London,  and  bound  him- 
self apprentice  to  Mr.  Tomms,  an  engraver,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  no  very  eminent  engravers 
in  England.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  now 
of  age,  his  conduct,  during  his  apprenticeship, 
is  known  to  have  been  most  assiduous.  Having 
prosecuted  his  professional  studies  fur  six  years, 
and  finding  himself  to  be  a  better  artist  than  his 
teacher,  he  bought  the  last  year  of  his  apprentice- 
ship from  Mr.  Tomms,  and  became  his  own 
master.  Returning  to  his  native  village,  he 
married  an  amiable  female,  the  object  of  bis 
early  love,  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  in 

freat  felicity.  Amidst  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
e  sketched  drav-ings  of  several  romantic  spots, 
and  remarkable  buildings,  which  he  subsequently 
engraved.  Returning  to  the  metropolis,  he  be- 
gan to  work  for  himself,  and  became  a  printseller 
of  some  eminence.  Boydell  saw  the  necessity  of 
forcing  the  art  of  engraving  by  stimulating  men 
of  genius  with  suitable  rewards  ;  and  seeing  that 
the  taste  for  prints  began  rapidly  to  extend,  and 
having  felt  how  sensibly  hisowninterestsuffered, 
together  with  the  honour  of  his  country,  by  the 
sums  annually  drawn  from  hence  in  return  for 
the  productions  of  French  artists,  began  to  look 
out  for  some  English  engraver  who  should  equal, 
perhaps  excel,  them;  and,  in  William  Woollet,f 
he  found  one.  The  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment which  his  endeavours  experienced  from 
the  public  was  equal  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism 
of  his  undertakings,  and  soon  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  elected  alderman 
of  Cheap  ward  in  1782;  sheriff  in  1785;  lord 
mayor  in  1790;  and  in  the  same  year  master  of 
the  stationeRa'  company.  The  English  engravings, 
which  were  before  considered  much  inferior  to 

*  "  Alter  his  oracle,  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
"  my  friend  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  denies  aU  original  gemtu 
any  natural  propensity  of  the  mind  to  one  art  or  science 
ratiier  than  another.  Without  engaging  in  a  metaphysical, 
or  rather  a  verbal  dispute,  /  /mow,. by  experience,  that 
from  mg  ear^  youth  I  aspired  to  the  character  ^f  on 
historian*'' 

t  William  WooUet,  of  humble  though  reputable  origin, 
was  bom  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  in  August  1735.  While 
an  apprentice,  he  early  distinguished  himself,  and  many  of 
his  pieces  have  considerable  merit.  His  chief  engravings 
are  the  Wto6e.  fTom  Wilson's  celebrated  picture,  the  Oeath 
of  Qeneral  Wo(fe,  from  West's  painting!  and  the  Ftthttf. 
He  died  May  il3, 178S,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  his  remains 
were  buried  in  St.  Pancras'  church-yard,  where  an  upright 
grave-stone  records  his  memory ;  but  a  more  noble  monu- 
ment to  his  genius  has  lieen  erected  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  abbey,  from  the  classic  chisel  of  Banks. 
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those  of  foreign  natiouB,  began  from  that  time  to 
be  highly  prized  ;  and  the  exportation  of  them 
became  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Having 
done  so  much  for  the  artof  engrtaving,  he  resolved 
to  direct  his  efforts  to  encouraging  the  art  of 
painting  in  this  country.  To  this  effect  he  at- 
tempted that  undertaking,  the  salutary  effects  of 
which  have  proved  incalculably  great,  and  which 
exhibited  to  an  astonished  and  delighted  age — 
the  Shakspeare  gallery.  What  with  his  engrav- 
ing of  pnnts  at  an  unusual  expense,  and  his 
labouring  to  establish  this  first  British  school  of 
historical  painting,  he  expended  something  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoutand  pounds. 

Reflecting  on  the  exertions  of  alderman  Boy- 
dell,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  property 
which  his  industry  had  so  richly  acquired  was 
subject  to  its  reverses.  Owing  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  consequent  war,  this  worthy 
man  experienced  such  losses  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  procuring  an  act  of  parliament  for 
leave  to  dispose  of  the  paintings,  Sec.  by  lottery. 
The  good  old  man  had  the  satisfaction  of  living 
to  see  the  act  passed  through  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  of  being  cheered  in  its  progress 
by  the  eulogium  of  several  individual  members.* 
It  was  rather  singular  that  he  should  have  just 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  Shakspeare  lottery 
disposed  of;  for,  on  the  day  he  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  not  a  ticket  remained  unsold.  To  every 
benevolent  institution  alderman  Boydell  was  a 
generous  benefactor  and  an  attentive  guardian. 
His  remains  were  intened  in  great  funeral  state, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  December,  in  the 
church  of  St  Olave  Jewry  .f 

Invincible  determination  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  coustitational  qualities  of  alderman 
Boydell.  Having  once  formed  the  resolution  to 
become  an  engraver,  nothing  could  divert  him 
firom  pursuing  his  design.  Indefatigability  is 
requisite  to  successfulness.  Boydell  has  shown,  to 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  his  steps,  that  indusby, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  united  to  talents,  and 
jmned  with  conduct^  are,  humanly  speaking, 
certain  to  surmount  all  difficulties  or  impedi- 
ments. Josiah  Boydell,  nephew  to  the  above, 
was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  also 
eminent  as  an  engraver. 

1804,  Jan.  Centura  Literaria  Restituta,  by 
sir  Egerton  Biydges,  bart. 


*  In  •  sermon  preached  before  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, Jan  18, 18<M,  by  the  rev.  John  Perrinf;,  a  very  high 
panegyric  is  paid  to  the  labooiv  of  alderman  Boydell. 

t  In  1779,  he  preeented  to  the  statloncn'  company  Mr. 
West's  celebrated  painting  of  Alfred  the  Qreat  dividing 
bis  last  loaf  with  the  struger.  This  painting  Is  placed 
over  the  master's  chair  in  the  coort-room  of  the  company. 
On  the  light  hand  of  the  chimney-place  there  la  a  whole- 
length  portrait,  Inscribed,  "Portrait  of  John  Boydell, 
esq.,  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London;  painted  by  Mr. 
Giaiuun,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  company  of  station- 
ers, Jane  8,  iTim."  In  the  cooncU-chamber  of  OuUdhall 
are  displayed  both  his  pabiotism  and  his  ardont  for  Uie 
advancement  of  the  arts.  He  presented  to  the  corporation 
of  the  dty  of  London,  several  valoaUe  pictm«. 

t  How  diflferent  was  the  conduct  of  his  companion. 
Chatelaine,  who  In  the  sama  workshop  was  etching  and 
engniTlng  at  one  shilling  an  hoar,  Areqaently  wonid  ask 
for  sixpence  at  the  end  or  Oie  drat  half  hoar,  and  retire  to 
the  ale-house  to  spend  it. 


1804.  The  Galvanitt,  by  Hydra  Polycephalns, 
esq.  extends  but  to  eleven  numbers ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  are  employed  in  ridicalinK 
and  correcting  the  follies  and  vices  of  academictQ 
life.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  deserve  much 
nraise.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of  Oitian,*  in 
No.  8,  is  beautiful. — Drake. 

1804.  The  Intruder.  A  periodical  paper  pub- 
lished at  Aberdeen ;  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  local  nature  of  part  of  its  contents,  possesses 
sufficient  merit,  both  in  style  and  matter,  to 
instruct  the  general  reader. 

1 804,  July.  The  Repertory  of  Art*  and  Manu- 
facturet,1io.  1. 

1804,  Amil  23.  The  JUiniature,  No.  I.  The 
essays  under  this  title,  the  joint  production,  it  is 
said,  of  four  very  young  men,  the  sons  of  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  of  Dr.  Rennell,  of  Mr. 
Knight,  and  Mr.  Canning,  form  the  second 
periodical  paper  which  issued  from  the  college  of 
Eton.  The  first  edition  consists  of  thirty-four 
numbers,  forming  an  8vo.  volume,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Joseph  Goodall,  head  master  of 
Eton  college.  The  second  edition,  in  two  vols. 
12mo,  consists  of  forty  numbers.  The  Iftnto^imr, 
both  in  literary  merit  and  knowledge  of  life  and 
manners,  is  inferior  to  the  Mieroeosm. 

1804.  Imperial  Review. 

1804.  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Suryieal 
Journal,  published  by  Archibald  Constable. 
It  was  continued  till  1826,  and  was  throughout 
a  successful  publication. 

1806,  March  20.  Died,  William  Rose,  a 
printer  and  bookseller  at  Lincoln,  aged  fifty-one 
years.  His  father  had  also  been  a  respectable 
printer  and  bookseller  there. 

1806,  July  2.  Died,  Richard  Bond,  aged 
eighty  years.  He  had  been  a  master  printer  of 
some  eminence  at  Gloucester,  but  his  business 
failed,  and  he  was  em^oyed  as  a  compositor,  in 
the  service  of  William,  Bowyer,  jun.,  in  LondoiL 
In  1792  he  was  elected  to  enjoy  Mr.  Bowyer's 
liberal  bequest;  being  the  foturth  person  who 
had  been  elected. 

1806,  July  6.  Died,  Samdel  Brookes,  a 
deserving  journeyman  printer,  whose  modest 
merit  justifies  his  being  particularly  noticed. 
Mild,  unasuming,  and  courteous  in  his  demean- 
our, he  constanuy  gave  satisfaction  to  his  em- 
ployers ;  and  cheerfully  toiled  throng  life,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  young  family, 
two  of  whom  he  brought  up  to  his  own  pro- 
fession. He  possessed  an  understanding  of  a 
superior  cast ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  fre- 
quently consulted  by  the  right  hon.  George  Rose, 


*  A  translation  of  the  poems  of  Oaalan,  the  son  of  ria- 
gal,  appeared  in  ijSt.  This  performance  of  Jamea  Mae- 
pherson,  excited  a  long  and  acrimoojoas  contnveny,  in 
which  Dr.  Hogh  Blair  early  dlsttngoished  hlmaelC  It 
prodaced  some  severe  animadversions  firom  Dr.  Johnaon, 
which  the  author  resented,  and  added  to  his  resentment 
some  menacing  expressions,  which  prtxluced  from  the 
doctor  that  very  spirited  and  intrepid  letter  which  Boawell 
has  published  In  his  Jfemotrt.  James  Macpherson  was 
bom  at  Rathven,  In  the  county  of  Invcmesa,  Jnty  s, 
1738,  and  died  Feb.  17, 1  Tgd.  For  a  defence  of  lord  North  "* 
administration,  he  obtained  a  place  and  a  seat  in  the  hoace 
of  commons. 
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on  tbe  completion  of  big  farourite  plan  for  regu- 
lating friendly  societies.  Mr.  Brookes  died  at 
Pentonville,  near  London,  of  a  lingering  con- 
sumption, aged  fifty  years. 

1803,  July  17.  Died,  John  Farmer,  a  very 
worthy  and  industrious  compositor,  whose  father 
is  noticed  at  page  759,  ante.  He  was  bom  in 
Jewin-stieet,  London,  and  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  profession  in  the  office  of  William 
Bowyer,  jun.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  married 
a  careful  hard-working  woman,  by  whose  unre- 
mitting assiduities  his  latter  yean  of  painful 
existence  were  rendered  comparatively  comfort- 
able. So  long  as  he  was  able,  he  diligently 
fallowed  his  regular  employment,  and  cloaed  his 
labours  in  the  office  where  thqr  commenced,  in 
the  employment  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  partner 
and  successor  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  intimate  companions  of  his  early  days, 
and  retained  a  real  regard  for  him  through  life. 
After  long  confinement  by  a  complication  of 
disorders,  he  died  at  Clerkenwell,  aged  sixty. 

1805,  Sept.  27.  The  magistrates  determine 
that  the  act  which  requires  the  name  of  the 
printer  to  be  affixed  to  the  first  and  last  pages 
of  a  book,  does  not  apply  to  loose  sheets. 

1805,  Oct.  13.  Dud,  Joseph  Merrill,  book- 
seller, at  Cambridge,  aged  seventy  years.  It  is 
recorded  in  Lysons's  Hulory  of  Cambridgethire, 
page  153,  that  "  In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Joseph 
Henill,  of  Cambridge,  bookseller,  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  £1,667  bank  stock  to  die  trustees  of 
Story's  alms-houses,  for  the  purpose  of  paying, 
by  half  yearly  payments,  the  sum  of  £6  each  to 
the  eight  poor  persons  of  Jakenett's alms-houses ; 
the  remainder  of  the  interest  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  defraying  of  incidental  expenses."  In 
Great  Mary's  church-yard,  Cambridge,  there 
is  the  following  epitaph  on  the  two  Mr.  Merrills: 

To  the  memorj  of 

JoHK  MiBsiLL,  Esq.  AldennaD, 

who  terreit  tbe  office  et  itufot  in  the  year  1781, 

Be  deputed  this  life  Oct  17th,  iSOl,  aged  7«. 

Alao  to  tbe  memory  of 

Josara  MaaaiLt,  Ksq. 

Brother  of  tbe  above  MenrOl, 

who  departed  this  life  Oct.  isth,  1805,  aged  7«. 

1805,  Dec.  12.  Died,  Henry  Samson  Wood- 
fall,  proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Public  Adver- 
titer.  He  was  the  elaest  son  of  Henry  Woodfall, 
noted  at  page  720,  ante,  and  bom  at  the  sign  of 
the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  Little  Britain,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1739,  0.  S.  Under  the  fostering 
attention  of  his  grandfather,  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  and,  before  he  had 
attained  his  fifth  year,  had  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing from  Pope  half-a-crown,  for  reading  to  him, 
with  much  fluency,  a  page  of  Homer,  in  th'e 
Greek  language.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  a 
respectable  school  at  Twickenham ;  and  at  tbe 
age  of  little  more  than  eleven  years,  he  was 
removed  to  St.  Paul's.  On  leaving  that  school 
he  was  taken  apprentice  by  his  father ;  and  on 
attaining  the  age  of  nineteen,  had  committed  to 
his  charge  the  business  of  editing  and  printing 
the  Public  Advertiser,  though  his  name  did  not 
appear  to  the  paper  till  the  17th  of  November, 


1760.  From  this  period  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  1793,  he  continued  uninterruptedly 
in  the  exercise  of  the  laborious  functions  which 
a  daily  newspaper  necessarily  requires,  more 
especiiilly  where  the  joint  duties  of  editor  and 
printer  devolve  on  the  same  person,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Woodfall.  During  the  course  of  so 
lone  a  period,  when  parties  ran  extremely  high, 
ana  particularly  from  the  year  1769,  when  Uie 
celebrated  Letters  oi  Junius*  first  appeared  under 
that  signature,  it  is  not  surprising  tnat  a  printer 
should  have  occasionally  g^t  into  some  difficul- 
ties; and  this  Mr.  Woodfall,  after  he  had 
retired  from  business,  used  to  speak  of  not  un- 
pleasanUv,  and  apparently  with  satisfaction;  not 
with  exultation,  as  acting  in.  opposition  to  the 
then  administration,  but  as  having  passed  through 
the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  in 
publishing  the  party  eflusions  of  the  most  able 
writers  of  the  day,  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  comforts  he  then  enjoyed.  The 
punishments  consequent  upon  his  political  trans- 
gressions formed,  he  said,  a  kind  of  anti-climax 
of  retribution :  that  he  had  been  fined  by  the 
house  of  lords;  confined  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  fined  and  confined  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench ;  and  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  In  Vie 
conduct  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  however,  he 
was  strictly  impartial ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  deserved  popularity  of  Juniiu,  yet,  by 
a  reference  to  his  papers  of  that  day,  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  many  very  able  letters  on  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  question  were  admitted  as  on 
that  of  the  opposition,  and  without  any  other 
preference  than  priority  of  receipt,  or  than  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  subject  would  demand. 
Witn  regard  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
adopted  respecting  his  paper,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  it  was  always  most  scmpulously 
honourable  and  correct ;  and,  though  frequently 
offered  money  to  suppress  certain  articles  of  intel- 
ligence, not  pleasant  to  the  particular  individual, 
yet  never  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty  to  the  public,  lor 
any  consideration  of  such  a  kind,  however  much 
to  hispersonid  advantage.  Mr.  Woodfall  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  as  a  printer,  in  Patemoster- 
row,  in  the  year  1769;  and,  on  being  offered 
the  common  councilship,  vacant  by  tbe  death  of 
his  father,  declined  it,  on  the  ground,  as  he 
jokingly  said,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  record  great 
actions,  not  to  perform  them.  Mr.  Woodfall 
retired  from  business  on  the  destmction  of  his 
printing-office  by  fire,  in  December,  1793,  having 
parted  with  the  Public  Advertiser  in  the  pre- 
ceding November.  The  paper  was  discontinued 
about  two  years  after  Mr.  Woodfall  parted  with 
it.  Mr.  Woodfall  was  master  of  the  stationers' 
company  in  the  year  1797,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  liveryman  upwards  of  45  years.  He  resided 
at  Chelsea  during  the  last  twelve  yeais  of  his 
life,  occasionally  visiting  his  old  and  numerous 

*  Tn  1 8)  a,  Mr.  George  WoodftU,  an  eminent  printer, 
and  son  of  Mr.  Geoige  Henry  Woodfldl,  pnbllsbed  tbe 
Letien  of  JwnnUt  ^th  fitc-rimiies  of  hU  hand-wrtting, 
S  vols.  Svo. 
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acqiuuntance,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected 
for  his  good  humour  aqd  social  qualities.  He 
had  lived  much  in  intimacy  with  Garrick  and 
Colman,  Smollett,  (Leonidas)  Glover,  Gold- 
smith, Hawkesworth,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and 
other  wits  of  his  day,  by  whose  labours  the 
Public  AdvertUer  rose  to  a  very  high  reputation, 
as  the  depositary  of  literary  humour,  criticism, 
and  information.  In  Mr.  Woodfall's  time  the 
newspapers  were  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
general  literature  than  at  present;  and  it  was 
not  unusual  with  men  of  the  first  talents  to  send 
their  thoughts  on  subjects  of  manners,  morals, 
and  other  domestic  and  instructive  topics,  which 
have  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  violence  of 
party  declamation.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that, 
m  many  cases,  Mr.  Woodfall  acted  as  a  liberal 
patron  of  early  genius.  He  retired  from  active 
life,  to  enjoy  the  "  otium  cum  dignitate"  among  a 
select  circle  of  friends,  who  highly  esteemed  him 
for  his  amiable  and  inoffensive  manners.  His 
tomb,  in  Chelsea  church-yard,  is  thus  inscribed  : 

Sacred 

to  the  memozy  of 

Henry-SODUon  Woodtell,  esq. 

many  yean  an  eminent  printer  In  London, 

who  departed  thia  life  Dec.  IS,  180S, 

a«ed6fi; 

a  gentlemaa 

of  a  liberal  mind  and  education ; 

the  associate  and  patron  of 

many  dlatingxushed  literary  characters 

of  the  last  a^  j 

ezen^ilary  In  the  discharge  of  his  doty  of 

hnsband,  father,  and  friend. 

1805,  Dec.  12.  Died,  John  Am  on,  printer, 
bookseller,  and  author,  of  Piccadilly,  London. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Almon,*  of  Liverpool, 
who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and 
Margaret  Thompson,t  of  Aughton,  near  Orms- 
kirk,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  possessed 
of  estates  in  North  Meoles.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bom  Dec.  17,  1737,  and  received 
his  education  at  Warrington.  In  March,  1751, 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Robert  Williamson, 
of  Liverpool,  printer  and  bookseller.  In  the 
month  of  September,  1768,  he  left  Liverpool, 
and  went  to  the  continent,  and  visited  several 
places  in  Holland,  and  was  a  short  time  up  the 

*  He  lived  for  some  time  in  one  of  his  own  houses  in 
Liverpool,  where  all  his  children  were  boni.  In  1743,  he 
went  to  Ferrol,  in  Spain,-  and  from  thence  to  Lisbon,  and 
belDg  fond  of  a  maritime  life,  he  served  as  a  volonteer  on 
board  adminl  Mattbews's  fleet.  In  1744,  Mrs.  Almon 
went  to  Ireland  to  see  her  husband's  relations,  and  on  her 
return  flrom  Dublin  to  Uvenool,  In  the  month  of  October, 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales. 

t  This  Margaret  Thompson  was  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Gilbert  Wright,  who  owned  considerable  lands  in  the 
parishes  of  Hesketh  and  RulTord,  sltoated  between  Orms- 
kirk  and  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Bichard  IUlode^  stationer,  in  Fleet-street,  in  1704,  died  a 
bachelor,  poasnsed  of  upwards  of  ^^30,000,  prindpSLlly 
In  money,  which  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  his  mottier's 
sister  (his  mother  and  all  his  other  relations  being  dead) 
and  her  heirs.  At  his  death,  his  property  was  escheated  to 
the  crown  tor  want  of  heirs,  pro  dtfectu  tangtUnit.  His 
mother's  sister  was  the  wife  o<^  the  above-mentioned  Gil- 
bert Wright.  In  1 707  John  Almon  attempted  to  revive  the 
came ;  but  considering  the  expense,  and  the  great  and 
many  difficulties  in  combatting  an  adverse  administratioo, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  hopes  of  becoming  possessor 
of  ttae  propeity  cf  bis  ancestors.  I 


Mediterranean;  from  thence  be  returned  to 
England,  and  went  to  London  ;  where  being  a 
peifect'stianger,  he  at  first  sought  employment 
as  a  journeyman  printer.  He  worked  for  Sfr. 
Watts,  in  Wild's-court,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
where  he  had  the  same  frame  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  but  a 
short  time  in  this  situation,  for  he  speedily  got 
acquainted  with  the  booksellers,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  some  compilation,  and  writing 
pamphlets  upon  temporary  subjects.  The  extra- 
ordinary success  which  attended  the  latter,  in- 
duced Mr.  Say,  printer  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
called  the  Gazetteer,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1761,  to  engage  him  at  a  fixed  salary,  as  an 
assistant  to  him  in  the  conduct  and  management 
of  his  paper.  In  November,  1762,  he  published 
a  review  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  which  he 
dedicated  to  earl  Temple,  and  which  bronght 
him  acquainted  with  that  nobleman,  and  who 
speedily  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  duke  of  Devonshire,  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  Mr.  Wilks,  and  he  also  soon 
became  known  to  the  wits  of  the  dav.  On  the 
27th  of  October,  I760,fae  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jackson,  of  Millbank,  Westminster,  by  whom  he 
had  ten  children.  In  1763,  the  spirit  of  party 
advancing  to  a  considerable  height,  be  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  emancipate  himself  from 
a  subaltern  situation,  and  to  create  a  more  per- 
mant  property  for  himself  and  family.  Under 
the  auspices  of  lord  Temple  and  his  friends, 
he  commenced  bookseller  in  Piccadilly;  and 
when  the  opposition  club,  called  the  Coterie,  was 
established,  in  1764,  Mr.  Almon  was  appointed 
bookseller  and  stationer  to  the  club.  This 
circumstance  brought  him  a  great  flow  of 
business ;  and  the  popularity  of  many  of  his 
political  pamphlets,  soon  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  publisher  and  author.  He  had  bold- 
ness to  publish  writings  which  other  booksellers 
would  have  rejected.  The  consequence  of  his 
upright  and  uncompromising  conduct  in  avow- 
ing bis  sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  government,  soon  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit 
object  on  whom  to  wreak  their  vengeance.*  The 
proceedings  against  him  we  have  already  noticed 
at  die  time  they  took  place,  at  pages  721,  756. 
In  1775,  he  published  the  New  Foundling  Hot- 
pitalfor  Wit,  commonly  a  volume  every  year, 
whicn  met  with  approbation.  He  afterwards 
revised,  corrected,  and  methodized  the  whole, 
in  the  form  it  now  appears.  Natui-ally  attached 
to  a  sedentary  situation,  his  greatest  fault  was 
giving  his  confidence  to  unworthy  servants,  and 
germittiug  them  to  exercise  that  power  which  he 
ought  to  have  kept  in  his  own  hands.  Nor  had 
he  firmness  to  withstand  their  solicitations  for 


*  Memoin  of  John  Almon^  booktetler,  of  PieeadiU§f, 
London ;  1790.  This  very  amusing  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  Almon,  most  valuable  for  documents  which  it 
contains,  shows  liis  firm,  able,  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition to  the  oppressive  and  tyrannical  proceeding  of 
government,  and  the  base  subserriency  of  tite  members  of 
parliament  and  the  Judges,  was  notpublished.  Mr.  Bainn, 
in  ills  HMmy  ^f  Imeathire,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
worthy  and  patriotic  individual. 
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favours.  He  was  theTefore  duped,  betrayed, 
plundered,  and  abused  by  them,  according  as  it 
suited  their  occasional  views.  At  length,  ill 
health  obliged  him  to  seek  for  ease  and  recovery 
in  retirement,  which  he  flattered  himself  he 
should  there  obtun.  With  this  view  he  quitted 
his  business,  in  favour  of  a  very  worthy  and 
respectable  young  man  (Mr.  Debrett)  and  went 
into  the  country.  But  he  had  scarcely  settled 
there  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis  wife. 
He  left  London  in  June,  1 78 1,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
inon  died  in  August  following.  This  stroke 
affected  him  deeply,  and  he  mentions  it  in  more 
than  one  uf  his  lyrics.  In  the  mouth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1784,  he  married  the  widow  of  William 
Parker,  printer  of  the  Gtneral  Advertiser,  and 
returned  once  more  to  London,  and  to  business, 
taking  up  bis  residence  in  Fleet-street.  He  left 
ease  and  affluence,  to  encounter  fatigue  and 
rescue  indigence.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Mack- 
lin,  the  comedian,  sent  him  the  following  letter, 
in  answer  to  his  application  for  an  ordn,  for  a 
friend,  to  see  his  Man  of  the  World. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  tenure  in  the  Man  of  the 
World  is  long  and  legal,  of  full  twenty  years. 
You  were  the  first  man  in  the  land,  who  en- 
couraged the  author  in  his  hopes  of  success  from 
that  production ;  therefore  in  justice  he  sends 
you  his  fiat,  which  on  all  occasions  will  be  ready 
for  his  old  friend  Almon.     I  sincerely  congratu- 
late you,  myself,  and  the  public,  upon  your  return 
to  the  world  of  business.    You  were  made  for  it. 
Tlie  press  wants  such  spirits.    It  is  the  guardian 
of  the  times,  and  should  be  its  monitor.   I  have 
not  been  on  the  other  side  of  Teraple-bar  since 
your  resurrection.      Laziness,  application,  real 
or  fancied  illness,  hindered  me  from  wishing  you 
joy  of  your  new  life  in  person.     But  my  first 
visit  shall  be  to  discharge  that  duty. — I  am,  dear 
Sir,  sincerely  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
"Oct.  28,  1784.'        Charles  Macklin."* 
"  Tavistock-Tow,  Covent-garden." 
In  his  new  situation  as  printer  of  the  General 
Advertiser,    he  was  again    the  object  of   the 
enmity  of  the  court.    He  was  not  long  in  Fleet- 
street,  before  he  was  chosen  into  the  commun 
council,  in  which  he  continued  two  years.    The 
speculation  of  the  General  Advertiter  injured  his 
fortune ;  and  he  became  a  prisoner  of  tlie  king's 
bench  for  a  libel,  and  was  afterwards  an  outlaw. 
Extricated  at  length  from  his  difficulties,  he 
returned  again  to  England,  and  settled  iu  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  in 
great  distress.    In  1804,  Mr.  Almon  gave  to  the 
world  the  genuine  correspondence  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
which  was  his  last  literary  performance.    His. 
taste  for  poetry  was  far  from  being  contemptible, 
and  some  of  his  lyrics  are  not  without  merit ; 
many  of  his  pieces  appeared  in  the  New  Pound- 
ling  Hospital  for  Wit,  and  in  the  Asylum  for 
Fugitive  Pieces. 


*  CbartesMaeUin,  or  Mac  Laughlin,  wu  born  at  West- 
lueath,  and  became  an  eminent  comedian  and  antbor  of 
tne  Man  of  the  WorU,  and  Love-m-la-Mode.  He  died  July 
1 1  f  I797f  And  waa  baried  at  St.  Paul'a,  Oovent  garden. 


1805,  Dee.  12.  The  printing  office  of  Mr. 
Gillett,  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  London, 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  in  this  fire,  that  the 
Travels  of  Anachartis,  noticed  at  page  811, 
were  consumed,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following 
trial  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  Guildhall, 
London,  July  3,  1807. 

Gillett  V.  Mawman — Mr.  Serjeant  Vauriian 
opened  the  plantifi''s  case,  the  substanceof  which 
was  shortly  this  :  Mr.  Gillett  bad  printed  for  Mr. 
Mawman,  bookseller,  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  a  work,  entitled,  the  Travels  of  Anacharsit. 
In  1725  Mr.  Gillett's  premises  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  amongst  other  property  the  above 
work.  At  Christmas,  Mr.  Gillett  sent  in  his 
general  bill  aa  a  printer  to  Mr.  Mawman  ;  who 
set  ofi'  all  the  property  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  which  had  been  consumed  in  the  fire,  which 
was  £568  from  the  charge  which  had  been  made 
for  the  printing  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsit  ; 
and  £1,106  10(.  for  paper  belonging  to  the  de- 
fendant, which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Gillett  for 
him  to  print  various  other  works  on  for  Mr.  Maw- 
man, and  which  also  had  been  consumed. 

It  was  contended,  that  there  was  a  custom  in 
the  trade,  as  between  bookseller  and  printer,  by 
which  the  paper  of  the  bookseller,  and  all  other 
property  belonging  to  him,  wasted  by  the  printer 
was  at  (lis  own  risk  ;  and,  therefore,  the  printer 
must  not  only  pay  for  the  loss  of  all  the  paper  he 
had  in  hand  belonging  to  the  bookseller,  but  he 
must  also  lose  the  labour  of  the  printing  j  in  a 
word,  that  in  case  of  fire,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  trade,  that  the  whole  loss  should  be  borne  by 
the  printer. 

For  Mr.  Gillett,  it  was  contended,  that  there 
existed  no  such  custom,  and  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  common  sense  to  attempt  to  establish  it ; 
Mr.  Gillett  had  his  house  destroyed  by  fire,  a 
circumstance  which  he  could  not  help,  conse- 
quently he  was  not  responsible  for  the  loss  which 
had  been  sustained  in  this  case. 

Several  witnesses  said  that  such  a  custom  did 
exist,  and  stated  instances  of  Mr.  Rickaby,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Woodfall,  and  others,  who  paid  for  losses 
sustained  by  booksellers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence of  several  witnesses,  that  they  knew  of  no 
such  custom  as  that  set  up  by  the  booksellers, 
that  the  printer  was  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  loss 
of  paper,  &c.  belonging  to  the  bookseller  in  case 
of  fire,  when  the  paper  was  in  the  printer's  hands. 

The  chief  justice  summed  up  the  substantial 
parts  of  the  evidence,  and  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict for  theplaintiffforthesum  of  £145.  9*.  lOd. 
being  the  sum  admitted  by  the  defendant  to  be 
due  to  him  upon  balance  of  accounts  after  allow- 
ing him  his  set  ofi'.  They  found  no  custom  in 
this  case. — See  Annual  Remster,  vol.  40,  p.  455. 

1805,  Jan.  1.  The  Mail,  No.  1,  printed  and 
published  every  Tuesday,  by  Joseph  Aston, 
Manchester,  price  sixpence, 

1805,  Feb.  The  Aniiguary.  These  essays 
were  published  in  the  Monthly  Maaazine. 

1805.  The  Clyde  Commernal  Advertiser,  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow. 
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1805.  n*  Prinee  of  WaUt't  Iihmi  Gazette. 
This  newspaper  was  published  at  Palo  Penang, 
which  was  the  first  place  in  that  remote  portion 
of  Asia  situated  beyond  the  Ganges,  reaching 
from  Hindostan  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  a  region 
less  known  to  Europe  than  any  part  of  the  world, 
except  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  paper  con- 
tinued in  existence  twenty-two  years,  when  it 
fell  for  want  of  support.  An  Eitay  on  iheMaley 
UmgMoge,  hu  J.  Shaw,  bears  for  imprint,  Prince 
of  W<Jei»  Island,  1807.* 

1805.  7%e  Saimterer.  These  essays,  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Hewson  Clarke,t  appeared  in  the 
Thfne  Mercury,  at  Newcastle,  dunng  the  years 
1804  and  1805  ;  and  having  reached  forty- four 
numbers,  was  printed  in  a  12mo.  form  early  in 
1806.  A  second  edition,  two  vols.  12mo.  was 
published  in  the  same  year. 

1805.  Melancholy  Hours.  These  ess^s,  by 
Henry  Kirke  White,^  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror,  during  this  year.  They  are  twelve  in 
number,  and  exhibit  much  feeling,  taste,  and 
judgment,  and  are  written  with  correctness  and 
punty  of  style. 

1806,  Jan.  25.  Died,  Joseph  WeiTnELD, 
bookseller,  at  the  Bridge  end,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.    His  residence  was  in  the  Close. 

1806.  Printing  established  at  Caraccas,Ji  a 
large  city  of  Terrt^  Finna  in  South  America.  The 
following  notice  of  the  typography  of  this  city 
we  owe  to  the  inquiries  of  tne  baron  Humboldt  :|| 


*  It  etmeioto possession  of  theBrttiib  in  theyearlTSC, 
■nd  thiDogh  care  has  become  a  flonristains  ooloiijr,  and  a 
mDcnl  randeZTons  of  aU  penons  tnuUnt  to  those  parts  of 
ue  east.    Georgetown  is  the  chief  town  on  the  island. 

t  Hewson  Clarke  was  bom  at  Maryport,  In  Cmaba- 
laod,  March  lA,  178t,  and  admitted  of  Emmanuel  college, 
Osmbridce,  in  ISOg.  He  has  published  thei<r(  of  Pleatbig, 
printed  at  Cambridge,  Sro.  1807.  Hittory  of  the  Cam- 
polpu  in  Riusia,  Bvo.  1913.  Hitlorjf  of  Wan.  ariimg  out 
of  the  French  RevohUion ;  a  Coniituiaiion  of  Hume ;  and  a 
SuppUmeni  to  Johiuon't  Lima  of  the  Poet*.  He  has  also  been 
the  editor  of  the  Scorge,  and  Bevcral  pexiodical  Jounials. 

t  Ueniy  Kirke  White,  whose  splendid  talents,  extiaordl- 
nvtj  virtues,  and  premature  dMth  at  the  age  of  twentf- 
one,  must  be  considered  both  by  the  literary  and  monl 
world,  by  the  disciples  of  genius  and  of  piety,  as  a  heavy 
and  imparaUe  loss.  Re  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  March 
11,  17811,  where  his  father  was  a  butcher,  and  intended  to 
bfine  aphis  son  to  the  same  trade.  AU  the  school  educa- 
tion he  received  amounted  to  the  acquirementa  of  reading 
and  writing  bis  mother  tongue,  with  some  instruction  in 
arithmetie  and  French,  but  he  thirsted  after  more  ample 
supplies  j  and  already  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  he  revcdted  both  ttam  the  occupation  of  a  butcher 
and  a  hosier,  to  which  latter  business  he  was  placed,  when 
fburteen  yean  of  age.  At  the  age  of  fliteen  he  was  placed 
in  the  ofllce  of  Messrs.  Coldham  and  Enfleld,  attorneys, 
Nottingham;  he  died  six  years  afterwards;  yet  the 
aoquirnnents  he  gained,  and  the  works  he  achieved  in 
that  Short  space,  were  such  as  have  not  frequently  been 
equalled.  In  October,  1804,  be  quitted  the  law,  and  was 
entered  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  ig,  I80S,  nnivenally  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
HU  life  and  Renu^itt,  pnbliuied  by  Mr.  Bouthey,  form  one 
of  the  most  affecting  and  Inteiestiiig  produdiona  which 
has,  for  many  years,  been  given  to  the  public. 

t  On  the  Khh  of  March,  1818,  the  then  floniishing  dty 
of  Caraccas  experienced  one  of  the  most  awfbl  visitations 
recorded  in  history,  by  an  earthquake,  which  in  less  than 
the  space  of  a  single  minute  levelled  nearly  the  entire 
dty  with  the  ground,  and  buried  from  nine  to  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  Innabitants  beneath  the  fUlen  ruins  I  It  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  \MJ. 

I  Baron  Wllhelm  Humboldt,  a  celebrated  traveller,  died 
Ainll  7,  I8U,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  ' 


"  When  we  remember,  that  in  the  Dnited  States 
of  North  America  newspi^ts  are  published  in 
small  towns  not  exceeding  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, wemay  be  surprised  ia  learn,  that  Carac- 
cas,  with  a  population  of  lorty  or  fifty  thousand 
soiils,  possessed  no  printing  office  before  1806  ; 
for  we  cannot  give  this  name  to  the  presses 
which  served  onfy  from  year  to  year  to  print  a 
few  pages  of  an  almanack,  or  the  pastoral  letter 
of  a  bishop.  A  Frenchman,  M.  Delpeche,  allied 
to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
country,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  established 
a  printing-office  at  Caraccas.  It  appears  suffici- 
ently extraordinary  in  modem  times,  to  see  an 
establishment  of  t£is  kind,  affording  ^e  greatest 
means  of  communication  between  men,  follow, 
and'not  precede,  apolitical  revolution." — Personal 
Narrative  of  Travels,  vol.  iii.  book  4,  chap.  13. 
1806.  James  Philip  Palm,  a  German  book- 
seller, memorable  as  one  of  the  victims  of  French 
ambition.  He  was  a  native  of  Wiirtemburg, 
and  was  established  in  business  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1806,  when  that  imperial  city,  possessing 
laws  of  its  own,  was  suddenly  occupied  by  the 
French  army.  Being  accuseid  of  caving  dis- 
tributed, in  the  spnng  of  1806,  a  pamphlet 
against  Bonaparte,  ascribed  to  M.  Gentz,  and 
entitled  Germany  in  its  profound  abasement,  from 
which  the  following  lines  is  an  extract : 

BONAPABTB'8   ECHO. 

Je  suis  seal  en  ce  lieu,  personne  ne  m'eeomte, 

ICwesmlt. 

Morbleal  quimerepondl    Qaiestavec*w</ 

Jfoi. 

8als-tn  si  Londres  rettttera  f 

BmUrm. 

Si  Vieiine  et  d'autres  conrs  m'opposeront  ienfeunt 

Ah,  del  t  que  dois-Je  attendre  apris  tantde  malktmtt 

MaOuitn. 
Apris  tant  de  bants  faits,  que  dois-Je  entarepren**  t 

Kmdre. 
Rendrel  ce  que  J'ai  acquis  par  des  expldts  inoMlt/ 

Oai. 
Et  quel  seisit  le  ftn  detantdesaobisetdespeiiiesf 

Pe<a«s. 
Enfin,  que  deviendralt  de  mon  peuple  malAcvrev*  / 

Heureiur. 
Que  serals-Je  alors— moi>  qui  me  crois  Imamrtetf 

MorUL 
L'nniveis  n'est  il  pas  rempU  de  mon  Mm  / 

Kon. 
Autrefois  mon  nom  seal  inspiralt  la  tcrmr 

Erreur. 
Trlate  <cho  I  lalsse-moi,  Je  m'ennuye,  Je  me  • 

Jfsi 


Palm  was  arrested  by  virtue  of  an  order  sent 
from  Pajis,  and  conducted  to  Braunau,  vihere, 
three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  arraigned 
before  a  military  commission,  when  he  alleged 
that  he  received  by  post  the  offensive  pamphlet, 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  author.  He 
was,  however,  by  this  mock  tribunal,  condemned 
to  be  shot,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  following  day,  notwithstanding 
the  intercession  of  the  inhabitants  of  Braunau. 
Palm  was  regarded  throughout  all  Germany  as 
a  martyr ;  and  subscriptions  were  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  five  chil^en,  not  only 
in  his  native  country,  but  in  Iiondon  and  at  St- 
Petersburg,  where  the  emperor  and  empress 
dowager  became  contributors. 
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l806,Mareh  25. Died,  Mil-eson  Hinoeston, 
bookseller,  near  Temple-bar,  in  tbe  Strand,  Lon- 
don. After  baring  been  several  years  in  business, 
he  retired  to  a  comfortable  situation  in  the  ord- 
nance office,  and  died  much  respected,  at  his 
house  in  the  tower. 

1806.  An  extraordinary  Cote  in  Chancery 
fairly  slated.  8vo.  Mrs.  Mary  Crowe,  the  writer 
of  this  pamphlet,  her  husband,  and  Mr.  Delahoy, 
the  printer,  at  Deptford,  were  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  lord  chancellor,  for  a  libel  on  tbe 
court,  contained  in  the  above  pamphlet. 

l806,April  7.  Died,  Thomas  Jones,  aworthy 
and  respectable  printer  in  Fetter-lane,  London, 
aged  serenty-five. 

1806,  June  30.  IXed,  Peter  Whynne,  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  Patemoster-row,  London. 
He  had  just  purchased  the  elegant  villa  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  at  Canonbury  ;  but  did  not  live  to 
take  possession.  Mr.  Whynne,  was  a  man  of 
strong  intellect ;  and,  with  rather  a  rough  exte- 
rior, possessed  the  milk  of  human  kindness. — 
From  habits  of  industry,  imbibed  in  early  life, 
and  the  aid  of  inflexible  integrity,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  handsome  competence,  with  the  esteem 
of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends.  He  died  at 
Eltham,  in  Kent,  leaving  a  widow,  with  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

1806,  .^ti^.  25.  .Ote<i,  James  Robson,  a  very 
eminent  bookseller,  in  Bond-street,  London. — 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1733,  at  Sebringham, 
in  Cumberland,  where  his  family  had  been  settled 
from  ancient  times  in  the  respectable  condition 
of  yeomen.  He  was  educated  at  a  neighbouring 
g^mmar  school ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  went 
to  London,  under  the  protection  of  his  relation 
Mr.  Brindley,  then  an 'eminent  bookseller  in 
New  Bond-street.  Mr.  Robson  succeeded  him 
in  business  in  1759,  which  he  carried  on  for  more 
than  forty  years,  with  integrity,  fame,  and  profit. 
He  entered  the  career  of  active  life  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  solid  and  pious  education,  habits 
of  frugality  without  meanness,  a  persevering 
industry,  and  manners  peculiarly  Uberal  and 
obliging,  free  alike  from  the  pernicious  and  offen- 
sive vanity  of  assuming  the  habits  of  tbe  higher 
ranks,  or  tbe  insolent  affectation  of  contemning 
them.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  business  he  made 
a  considerable  addition  to  his  domestic  comfurts 
and  his  property,  by  marrying  the  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ferrot,  an  eminent  builder,  near  Grosve- 
nor-square,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.* 
About  the  year  1707,  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  appointed  Mr.  Robson  high  bailiff 
of  the  city  and  liberty  ;  but  he  resigned  it  some 
time  before  his  death.  He  was  also  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
in  which  he  had  considerable  property.  In  1788, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  James  Edwards, 

*  Bis  eldest  son  James,  whom  he  Intended  to  have  sac- 
ceeded  him  In  bnsinesa,  nnhapplly  lost  his  life,  at  the  s^  of 
twenty  years,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  at  Sebring:haiD. — 
See  Oeniteman^t  Magazine,  vol.  Iv.  p.  430.  His  second 
son,  George,  was  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
and  obtained  tbe  vicaiage  of  Chirke,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Robson  had  also  five  daugh- 
ters, and  was  proprietor  of  Trinity  chapel,  Condnit-street. 


bookseller,  of  Pall  Mall,  Mr.  Robson  undertook 
a  journey  to  Venice,  on  purpose  to  examine  the 
far-famed  Pinelli  library,*  the  catalogrue  of 
which  made  six  8vo.  volaines.  This  superb  col- 
lection, by  a  bold  and  successful  speculation,  be 
secured,  by  offering  a  price  for  it  which  the  ex- 
ecutors and  trustees  of  Maffei  Pinelli,  who  died 
in  Feb.  1785,  found  it  their  interest  to  accept ; 
and  during  the  severe  winter  of  1788-9,  the 
books  were,  not  without  much  hazard  from  the 
sea,  brought  safely  to  London ;  and  sold  by 
auction,  at  the  great  room  in  Conduit-street,  in 
1789  and  1790.  The  produce  of  the  auction 
was  £9,356.  A  sale  catalogue  was  published 
in  London  in  1789,  entitled  Bibliotkeca  Pinel- 
liana ;  a  catalogue  of  the  magnificent  library  of 
Maffei  Pinelli,  late  of  Venice,  Ike.  in  one  thick 
volume  8vo.  Mr.  Robson's  chief  amusement, 
when  relaxing  from  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
was  that  which  delighted  Isaac  Walton  ;  and 
tbe  records  of  Hampton  and  Sunbury  proclaim 
his  skill  and  patience  as  an  angler  ;  where,  with 
a  few  select  companions,  be  occasionally  whiled 
away  the  early  dawn  and  evening  shade  in  harm- 
less sport.  His  conversation  was  mild,  cheerful, 
intelligent,  communicative,  but  never  obtrusive ; 
and  as  he  had  imbibed  in  his  early  education 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  poets, 
was  frequently  illustrated  by  apt  quotations. — 
Though  very  far  removed  from  the  character  of 
a  ban  mvant,  he  was  a  member  of  a  literary  club 
of  booksellers,  held  at  the  Shakspeare  tavern  ;  a 
friendly  band,  where  congenial  spirits,  warmed, 
not  heated,  with  the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape, 
unreservedly  poured  out  their  whole  souls  in 
attic  wit  and  repartee.  After  an  association  of 
about  thirty-five  years  with  this  literary  society, 
Mr.  Robson  was  nearly  the  last  survivor. 

1806,  Aug.  Died,  —  Farm  E  a,  well  known  as 
a  retailer  of  newspapers.  He  had  acquired  by 
his  extraordinary  industiy,  parsimony,  and  me- 
thods peculiar  to  himself,  a  sum  amounting  to 
£9000.  His  manners  and  external  appearance 
indicated  extreme  poverty  ;  his  plaintive  stories 
very  often  excited  pity,  and  induced  manv  to  act 
with  tenderness  towards  him.  The  following 
circumstance  was  related  as  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Farmer's  death.  An  old  man,  a  news  dealer, 
being  much  afflicted  with  disorders  incident  to 
advanced  age,  wisihed  to  dispose  of  bis  business; 
the  sum  demanded  for  it  was  £50.  Mr.  Farmw 
seemed  inclined  to  purchase,  but  could  not  think 
of  advancing  so  large  a  sum  as  £50  at  one  time, 
but,  supposing  the  old  man  could  not  live  long, 
agreed  to  allow  him  27i.  per  week  during  his 
natural  life.  These  terms  were  agreed  to ;  the 
old  man  retired  into  the  country,  recovered  his 

•  The  PineUi  collection  of  books  long  held  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  Ubiailes  of  Europe,  it  was  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  yea»  formins  by  the  fiunily,  and 
comprehended  an  unparalleled  ooUecnon  of  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Italian  aathors,  from  the  origin  of  printing,  with 
many  of  the  earliest  editions  printed  on  vellum,  and  flnely 
illvminated ;  a  considerable  number  of  curious  Qreek  and 
Latin  manascripta,(blblical,  legal,  and  classical)  tcom  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  completest 
specimen  hitherto  Imown  to  exist,  of  an  instnunent  writ- 
ten upon  the  ancient  Egyptian  papyrus,  A.D.  S72. 
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health,  returned  to  London,  exhibited  his  person 
before  Mr.  Farmer,  which  operated  upon  him  so 
powerfally,  that  the  whole  of  his  thoughts  were 
engrossed  with  it ;  he  gradually  declined  in 
health,  his  spirits  became  depressed,  "sharp 
misery  seemed  to  have  worn  him  to  the  bone," 
and,  at  last,  distressed  to  part  with  the  "  darling 
object  of  his  soul,"  in  a  flood  of  tears  he  retired 
t»  his  garret,  and  in  a  few  hours  expired. 

1806,  Sept.  Died,  Jobh  Bell,  bookseller,  at 
Edinburgh,  who  for  the  period  of  half  a  century, 
ranked  among  the  first  of  his  profession,  and 
during  several  years  of  that  period  was  the  father 
of  the  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promo- 
ters of  the  society  of  booksellers  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  ;  and  the  first  who  filled  the  situation 
of  prteseo  Uiereof. 

1806,  Sept.  The  first  Almanack  printed  at 
Constantinople,  in  Turkey. 

1806,  Nov.  —  Broad,  a  printer,  stabbed  in 
the  arm  by  two  Italians,  in  Long  Acre,  London, 
of  which  he  died.  They  were  trial  for  the  offence, 
but  acquitted. 

1806.  Houn  of  Leisure.  These  essays  were 
published  in  the  European  Magazine,  and  en- 
titled Ettayt  after  the  manner  of  GMsmith. 
They  were  reprinted,  with  numerous  additions, 
under  the  present  title,  in  this  year.  Many  of 
these  papers  were  written  by  Sir.  George  Brewer, 
an  attorney  in  London,  and  abound  in  the  deli- 
neation of  character  and  the  description  of  inci- 
dent, andthe  general  tendency  are  useful. 

1806.  TneAntijacobin  iZetrieu),  edited  by  John 
Gifford,  esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  at  the  police 
office.  Worship-street,  Shoreditch,  London.  Mr. 
Gifford  was  toe  author  of  a  great  number  of 
works.     He  died  at  Bromley,  March  6,  1818. 

1806.  The  Britith  Indian  Monitor,  by  John 
Borthwick  Gilchrist,  LL.D.  late  of  the  Bengal 
medical  establishment,  and  Hindustanee  pro- 
fessor in  die  college  of  Fort  William,  and  aiter- 
wards  a  banker  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  relating  to  the 
Indian  languages.  The  Indian  Monitor  makes 
two  vols.  8vo. 

1807,  Jan.  6.  Died,  Chbistopher  Brown, 
who  was  well  known  among  the  booksellers  of 
London  for  the  last  half  century,  having  passed 
among  them  almost  the  whole  of  a  long  and 
active  life.  He  was  apprenticed  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Richard  Baldwin,  in  Patemoster-row.  He 
afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Long- 
man, with  whom  he  remained  many  years,  as  a 
faithful  and  active  servant.  See  page  815,  ante. 
No  man  ever  left  behind  him  a  fairer  or  better 
earned  reputation  for  scrupulous  and  inflexible 
integrity,  for  active  zeal,  constancy,  and  perse- 
verance in  discharging  the  several  duties  of  the 
situation  which  had  been  confided  to  him. 

l807,Jan.  Died,  Thomas  Alexander,  school- 
master, at  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  aged 
sixty-eight  years,  during  which  period  he  never 
sleptanight  from  his  own  house.  He  bequeathed 
his  property  to  various  charities,  among  which 
he  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  to  every  couple 
that  might  be  married  in  Tetbury  church. 


1607.  A  Vindication  of  the  Univertitia  to  a 
copy  of  every  new  publication.  By  Edward 
Christian,  esq.,  chief  justice  of  the  isle  of  Elr. 
Cambridge:  printed  at  the  university  press,  ^y 
R.  Watts.    8vo.    pp.36. 

A  vindication  of  a  right,  wluch  it  would  be  to 
the  credit  of  the  national  character  speedily  to 
abolish.  The  tax  in  support  of  these  institutions 
should  at  least  be  general,  and  not  imposed  on 
a  class,  whose  remuneration  for  their  labour  is, 
for  the  most  part,  very  precarious.  On  woHts  of 
an  expensive  nature  in  their  production,  such  as 
books  on  natural  historv,  antiquities,  &c.,  and 
of  which  the  number  printed  is  very  limited,  the 
tax  is  most  oppressive. — Martin's  Catalogue  of 
private  printed  booht,  page  107. 

1807,  Jan.  19.  Died,  Jobs  Stirlinc,  printer 
and  bookseller,  Edinburgh. 

1807.  A  printing-office  established  at  Karass, 
a  Scotch  missionary  settlement,  in  a  village  situ- 
ated near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cumaand 
Podcuma,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Caucasus 
between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  where 
in  the  course  of  this  year  five  hundred  copies  of 
a  folio  edition  of  St.  Mattheto't  Gorpel  were 
worked  off  on  blue  paper  :  and  the  entire  New 
Testament  in  Turkish  was  printed  here,  by  the 
Edinburgh  missionary  society,  in  1813. 

1807.  For  printing  articles  of  impeachment, 
minutes  of  evidence,  and  copies  of  the  trial  of 
lord  viscount  Melville,  £2,046  6s.  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury. 

1807,  Feb.  Died,  James  Simmons,  printer 
and  bookseller  at  Canterbury,  whose  life  is  a 
striking  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
industry  and  perseverance.  "Mankind,"  observes 
the  writer  of  an  account  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  "are  but  too  fond  of  contemplating 
heroes ;  and  launching  their  admiration  on  ex- 
ploits, which  they  can  never  hope  either  to  imitate 
or  excel."  Knowledge,  estimated  with  reference 
to  usefulness,  is  only  to  be  gained,  nevertheless, 
by  an  attentive  investigation  of  the  history  of 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  whose  biography 
alone  abounds  with  practical  instruction.  James 
Simmons,  who  afterwards  sat  in  parliament  for 
his  native  place,  was  bom  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  immediately  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  cathedial,  about  the  year  1740. 
His  father  was  a  barber,  whose  circumstances 
were  confessedly  poor,  although  himself  was  of 
honest  repute ;  and  his  son  was  educated  at  the 
King's  School,  in  Canterbury,  an  excellent 
institution,  which  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
Being  sent  to  London,  while  a  boy,  James  became 
an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Thomas  Greenhill,  an  emi- 
nent stationer,  residing  nearly  opposite  the  Man- 
sion-house, but  whose  residence  has  since  been 
converted  into  a  banking-house ;  thus,  adopting 
the  witticism  of  this  gentleman's  biographer, 
"  still  keeping  up,  although  not  its  ancient  firm, 
at  least  its  ancient  employment,  stationers  and 
bankers  being  both  dealeis  in  paper."  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, at  length,  entered  into  business  on  his 
own  account,  when,  becoming  a  liveryman,  he 
was  shortly  after  put  in  nomination  for  the  ofldce 
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of  sheriff.    This  occurred  twice,  during  1802 
and  1806 ;  but  it  was  represented  that  the  state 
of  his  health  would  incapacitate  him  for  sustain- 
ing the  arduous  duties  which    the    shrievalty 
necessarily  imposes  upon  those  who  undertake  it. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  advantages  he 
might  have  derived  by  continuing  to  reside  in 
the  capital,  Mr.  Simmons,  still  panting  for  his  | 
native  air,  repaired,  about  the  year  1768,  to 
Canterbunr,  where  he  established  a  printing- 
office,  with  the  management  of  which  he  had 
previously  made  himself  acquainted.    He  was 
at  this  period  the  only  printer  in  Kent.    The 
foundation  both  of  his  celebrity  and  property, 
property  being  the  consequence  of  real  celeority, 
was  here  laid  by  him  in  the  publication  of  the 
newspaper  entitled  the  Kentish  Gazette.     Be- 
fore his  time,  the  KentUh  Post,  or  Canterhury 
Neivs,  was  the  only  paper  devoted  to  that  exten- 
sive opulent  county:  it  consisted  of  just  four 
foolscap    folio  pages,  containing  two  or  three 
advertisements ;  and  was  adorned  with  a  wood- 
cut, that  occupied  full  one-third  of  the  first  leaf. 
He  could  ^ot  but  improve  on  such  a  plan.  Intro- 
ducing a  new  type,  and  a  new  taste,  his  under- 
talcing  at  once  succeeded.    Mr.  Simmons  soon 
became  the  first  stationer,  boolseller,  &c.  in  the 
city  that  gave  him  birth.    Mr.  Simmons  was  in 
politics  a  whig;  and  was,  during  the  short  period 
the  Rockingham  administration  were  in  power, 
appointed  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  county  of 
Kent;  the  emoluments  of  which,  estimated  as 
considerable,  are  known  to  have  essentially  con- 
tributed to  his  actual  wealth.    Declining,  from 
prudential  views,    the  contests  of   party,   and 
having  already  filled  the  highest  civic  offices  of 
his  native  place,  Mr.  Simmons  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  objects  of  general  and  practical  utility. 
The  first  public  act  of  this  kind,  in  which  this 
praiseworthy  zeal  became  manifest,  was  the  ten- 
der of  his  services  to  regulate  the  improvements 
agreed  to  be  introduced  into  Canterbury ;  and 
such  were  the  ability  and  attention  evinced  by 
hiin,  especially  as  to  the  paving  of  the  city,  that 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  corporation,  accom- 
panied with   a  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of 
X50.     He  was  en^ged  m  another  great  work. 
In  1794,  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Royle  gave  a 
'premium  of  £2450  for  a  thirty  years'  lease  of 
Abbot's  and  King's  mill ;  and  they  expended  on 
the  building,  together  with  its  improvements,  to 
the   amount  of  £8000  more.    Mr.  Smeaton,* 
however,  the  celebrated  engineer,  undertook  the 
erection  of  a  new  mill,  with  such  a  power  as 
!)hou1d  turn  six,  and  even  eight  pair  of  shears, 
for  the  regular  supply  of  the  Canterbury  market 


*  John  Smeaitoa  wu  born  at  Anstborpe,  Yorksblre,  May 
2B,  1724.    Thongh  Intended  for  the  practice  of  the  law  by 
his  father,  himself  an  attorney,  he  was,  pursuant  to  his 
ovm    requevt,  placed  under  a  mathematical  Instrument 
maker.    He  was  aAerwards  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Sodety,  where,  in  1759,  he  obtained  the  ffold  medal  j 
for  his  paper  on  The  Katural  Powen  of  Wind  and  Water  ' 
to  turn  MilU  and  other  Machine*  depending  on  a  Circular  j 
Motion.    On  the  9nd  of  April,  1797,  theEddystone  Lig-ht-  | 
house  was  founded  of  stone,  by  Smeaton,  and  completed 
on  the  Mth  of  Anenst,  17SV.    He  died  at  Austhorpr,  Oct.  1 
28,   I7J2.  1 


with  flour.  Instead  of  converting  this  useful 
design,  (which  was  finished  by  Mr.  Abbot,  of 
Canterbury,  in  a  masterly  style,)  into  a  monopoly 
for  tlie  oppression  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tlie 
avaricious  accumulation  of  wealth,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons was  enabled  to  realize  projects  infinitely 
more  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  lu  returns 
have  been  computed  at  £40,000  per  annum ; 
and  he  was  also  enabled  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  meal,  and  the  assize  of  bread.  Determined 
to  efiect  both  these  ends,  he  cheerfully  assisted 
the  magistrates  in  adjusting  the  value  of  the 
quartern  loaf;  and,  in  1800,  issued  an  advertise- 
ment, by  which  he  publicly  invited  the  industri- 
ous poor  to  come  in  person  for  a  supply  of  their 
necessities.  Sensible  of  the  various  benefits 
extended  to  their  city  by  this  spirited  citizen,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  which  ne  had  expended 
about  two  thousand  guineas,*  his  townsmen,  at 
the  general  election  in  1806,  exhibited  their 
sense  of  his  public  conduct,  by  electing  him  one 
of  their  representatives  in  parliament.  But  Mr. 
Simmons  did  not  long  enjoy  this  trust.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  however,  in  the  service  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  conferred,  dnring  the 
Februa^  of  1807,  whilst  attending  his  duty  in 
the  house  of  commons. 

1807,  March  17.  John  Pridden,  who  had 
for  nearly  half  a  century  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  bookseller  in  Fleet-street,  London;  was 
one  of  the  many  instances  that  integrity  and 
perseverance  introduce  their  attendant  votaries 
to  ease,  affluence,  and  satisfaction.  To  animate 
others  to  appreciate  the  value  of  unsullied  honour, 
or  bear  up  against  the  torrent  of  stem  oppression, 
a  few  particulars  reiipecting  tlie  life  of  this  worthy 
man  cannot  be  omitted.  He  was  born  July  20, 
1728,  at  Old-Martin-hall,  in  the  parishes  oif  El- 
lesmereandWhittington.in  Shropshire,  of  rather 
wealthy  parents;  but  his  father  dying  when 
he  w#s  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  his  mother 
marrying  again,  he  soon  experienced  the  with, 
holden  protection  of  his  mother,  and  the  most 
unmerciful  and  cruel  treatment  of  his  step-father , 
Indeed,  the  severity  he  endured  was  so  great, 
that  be  was  frequently  laid  up  ;  and  often  res- 
cued by  his  neighbours  from  ie  tyrannic  grasp 
of  his  step-father.    But,  alas  !  nothing  could 


*  Amongst  his  many  excellent  undertek!ng:8  of  thLi 
kind,  must  be  specified  the  improvement  of  some  acres  of 
land  long  since  devoted  to  the  ruins  of  the  DnngU,  Dun- 
geon, or  Dane-John;  names  which  sufficiently  indicate 
the  epoch  at  which,  and  the  nation  by  whom,  it  was 
erected.  This  ancient  fortress  then  stood  on  a  tmct  of 
waste  groond ;  and  remained  an  uneven  and  ruitged  piece 
of  pasture,  until  l^go,  when  Mr.  Simmons  commenced  hia 
salutary  reform,  not  for  his  private  advantage,  but  purely 
for  the  recreation  and  advantage  nf  the  public.  On  the 
side  of  the  mount  is  a  drcnlar  walk,  having  seats,  which 
command  views  of  the  city  and  its  environs ;  and  upon 
the  top  stands  a  stone  pillar,  on  one  of  the  four  marble 
tablets  of  which  is  the  following 

tNSCaiPTlON. 

"This  field  and  hill  were  Improved,  and  these  terraces, 
walks,  and  plantations,  made  in  the  year  171)0,  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  at  the  sole  expense  of  James  Siumons,  Esq. 
of  this  City,  alderman  and  banker.  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  which  generous  transaction,  and  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  (br  his  other  Public  Services,  this  pillar  WR$ 
erected  by  Voluntary  Subscription,  in  the  year  1803," 
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subdue  tbe  inexorable  temper  of  this  tyrant ; 
and  the  oppr^sed  youth  determined  to  leave  his 
home,  ancl  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis. 
This  happened  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  war  in  1744,  when,  having  proceeded 
on  his  journey  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  finding 
there  a  hot  press  for  soldiers,  he  did  not  relish 
the  probability  of  a  military  attachment,  but 
adopted  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  returned  back  again.  For  this  self- 
defensive  offence  he  was  regularly  and  systema- 
tically thrashed  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  the 
days  of  his  exit  and  return,  for  nearly  three 
years,  when,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his 
unmerited  sufferings,  he  once  more  bid  an  eter- 
nal adieu  to  his  unpropitious  habitation,  and 
arrived  in  London,  March  25,  1748,  where  be 
soon  found  protectors  in  Mr.  John  Nourse,  in 
the  Strand,  and  Mr.  Richard  Manbv,  Ludgate- 
hill ;  the  latter  of  whom  he  succeeded  in  busi- 
ness. The  libraries  of  many  eminent  characters 
passed  through  his  hands ;  and,  being  content 
with  small  profits,  he  soon  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  and  respectable  set  of 
friends,  not  one  of  whom  ever  quitted  him.  To 
do  good,  was  his  delight ;  to  communicate  hap- 
piness to  all  he  could,  was  his  unceasing  aim. 
About  1782  he  became  totally  blind ;  but  was 
relieved  from  that  malady  by  the  judicious  hand 
of  baion  de  Wenzel,  and  enjoyed  his  eye-sight 
to  the  last.  He  was  naturally  of  a  weak  habit 
of  body';  but  his  extreme  temperance  and  unin- 
terrupted complacency  of  mind,  insured  to  him 
an  almost  constant  flow  of  spirits.  The  following 
instance  of  his  charity  will  prove  the  goodness 
of  his  heart:  In  the  year  1800,  on  the  failure  of 
his  less  fortunate  neighbour,  he  invited  him  to' 
his  house,  and  relinquished  business,  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  keeping  on  the  spot :  his  kind 
intentions  met  with  success ;  and  he  frequently 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  his^riend 
prosper  under  his  roof.*  He  married,  March 
27,  1757,  Anne  daughter  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Gregory,  of  Twemloves,near  Whitchurch, Shrop- 
diire,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children,  nine  of 
which  died  young.  His  wife  died  April  1,  1801. 
John,  the  eldest  son,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  vicar  of  Caddington,  Bedfordshire  ; 
a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  St. 
Peter's,  Westminster ;  and  one  of  the  priests  of 
his  majesty's  chapels-royal.  The  otner  son, 
Humphrey  G  regory ,  was  tot  a  short  time  a  book- 
seller, but  retired  from  business.  It  may  truly 
be  said  of  Mr.  John  Pridden,  that  he  was  a  most 
amiable  and  indulgent  parent,  a  sincere  friend, 
and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  truly  honest  man. 

1807,  April  9.  William  KiaK,a  well-known 
pressman,  drowned  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, in  the  river  Nen,near  Northampton.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  pushed  in  the  river  by  one 
of  two  prostitutes,  with  whom  he  was  walking. 

•  Mr.  Joseph  Bnubridge,  author  of  an  antoblograpby 
entitled  the  Wait  of  Expertmce,  was  the  individual  Uios 
favonied  by  Mr.  Pndden,  at  that  time  a  silversmith.  He 
died  Feb.  S8, 1832,  In  his  goth  year,  at  Highgate,  where  he 
had  retired  upon  an  independency. 


1807,  April.  Died,  Mark  Sdpple,  many 
yeais  known  as  a  parliamentary  reporter.  In 
the  vigour  of  his  life  his  merit  in  tnat  depart- 
ment was  eminently  conspicuous  ;  "  be  was  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  and  often  kept  the  gal- 
lery "  in  a  roar."* 

1807,  April  13.  Died,  Robebt  Heron,  a 
writer  of  considerable  erudition,  and  very  exten- 
sive general  information.  For  about  eight  years 
of  his  life  he  was  much  connected  with  the  peri- 
odicals of  London.  In  1799  he  conducted  the 
political  department  of  the  Historical  Magazine. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  editor  of  the 
Agricultural  Magazine.  He  was  also  a  contri- 
butor to  the  old  Universal  Magazine,  Monthly 
Magazine,  Antijaeobin  Review,  Oxford  Review, 
and  several  other  periodical  publicutioDS.  Mr. 
Heron  possessed  considerable  ability  as  a  parlia- 
mentary reporter ;  and  in  that  capacity  was 
successively  engaged  by  the  proprietors  of  ifae 
Oracle,  the  Porcupine,  and  the  Morning  Vott. 
About  1802-3,  he  obtained  the  editorship,  with  a 
share,  of  the  British  Press  and  Globe,  two  papers 
then  recently  established  by  the  booksellers.  He 
held  this  concern  only  a  fortnight.  He  next, 
fur  several  months,  conducted  Lloyds  Evening 
Post.  Through  the  influence  of  an  under  secre- 
tary of  state,  he  received  a  respectable  salary  as 
the  nominal  editor  of  a  French  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  London.  About  the  same  time  (1805) 
he  undertook  the  management  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, called  tbe  British  Neptune.    While  he 


*  Peter  Finnerty  used  to  tell  the  following  story  of  Mark 
Supple.  Mark  was  big.boned,  loud-voiced,  and  had  as 
much  wit  and  fun  as  an  Irish  porter  could  carry — attcn 
more  than  he  could  carry  himself,  or  knew  what  to  do 
with.  He  took  his  wine  frequently  at  BeUamy's,  and  then 
went  up  into  the  gallery,  and  reported  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  genius.  The  members  hardly  Icnew  their 
own  speeches  again,  but  they  admired  his  free  and  bold 
manner  of  dreasiug  them  up.  None  of  them  ever  went  to 
the  Printing-office  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  comidain 
that  the  tall  Irishman  had  given  a  lame  sneaking  versioa 
of  their  sentiments:  they  pocketed  the  affront  of  their 
metamorphosis,  and  fathered  speeches  they  had  never 
made.  His  way  was  the  hyperbole;  a  strong  view  of 
orientalism,  with  a  dash  of  the  bogtrotter.  His  manner 
seemed  to  please,  and  he  presumed  upon  it.  One  evening, 
as  he  sat  at  his  post  in  the  gallery,  waiting  the  issues  of 
thin;^,  and  a  hint  to  hang  his  own  tropes  and  figures 
upon,  a  dead  silence  happened  to  prevaU  in  thehoun.  it 
was  when  Mr.  Addingtou  was  speaker.  The  bold  leader 
of  the  preu-gang  was  never  much  on  serious  business 
bent,  and  at  this  time  he  was  particularly  full  of  meat  and 
wine.  Delighted,  therefore,  with  the  pause,  but  thinking 
that  sometluDg  might  as  well  be  going  forward,  he  called 
out  lastUy,  "  A  song  from  Mr,  Speaker."  Imagine  Ad- 
dington*s  long,  prim,  upright  figure,  his  consternation, 
and  utter  want  of  prepatation  for,  or  of  a  due  to  repel 
such  an  interruption  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  parlia- 
ment. The  house  was  in  a  roar:  Pitt,  it  Is  said,  could 
hardly  keep  his  seat  for  laughing.  When  the  bnstle  and 
conftasion  were  abated,  the  sergeant  at  arms  went  into  tbe 
gallery  to  take  the  aodaclons  culprit  into  costcdy,  and  in- 
dignantly desired  to  know  who  it  was,  but  nobody  would 
tell.  Mark  sat  like  a  tower  on  the  hindmost  bench  of  the 
gallery,  imperturably  in  his  own  gravity,  and  safe  in  the 
Adth  of  the  brotherhood  of  reporters,  who  alone  were  in 
the  secret.  At  length,  as  the  mace-bearer  was  making 
flruitless  enquiries,and  getting  impatlent,Sapple  pointed  to 
a  fat  Quaker,  who  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  nodded 
assent  that  he  was  the  man.  The  quaker  was,  to  his  great 
surprise,  taken  into  Immediate  custody ;  but,  alter  a 
short  altercation  and  some  further  explanation,  he  was 
released,  and  the  hero  of  our  story  put  in  bis  place  tor  an 
hour  or  two,  but  let  off  on  an  assurance  of  his  contrition . 
and  of  showing  less  wit  and  more  discretion  forthe  future. 
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held  the  latter  engagement,  he  very  impradently 
criticised,  with  great  severity,  the  performanee 
of  a  play  which  was  nut  acted.  The  performers 
justly  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  and  three  or 
four  actions  were  commenced,  hut  were  after- 
waids  compromised.  In  1806,  having  resigned 
both  the  French  paper  and  the  British  Neptune, 
Mr.  Heron  embarked  in  a  literary  speculation  of 
his  own,  the  Fame  newspaper,  which  failed,  and 
involved  him  in  some  serious  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties— difficulties  which,  no  doubt,  hastened  his 
early  dissolution.  In  1806,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  Jtutiee  and  Expedi- 
ency of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Robert  Heron,  whose  attainments  were  of  no 
ordinary  description,  was  bom  at  New  Galloway, 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  Nov.  6,  1764. 
His  father, John  Heron,  was  a  weaver,  generally 
respected  for  his  persevering  industiy  and  ex- 
emplary piety.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became 
remarkable  for  the  love  tie  showed  to  learning, 
which  induced  his  parents  to  give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  a  liberal  education  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow.  From  his  own  savings  out  of  a 
very  limited  income,  and  a  small  assistance  from 
his  parents,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780. 
His  hopes  of  preferment  at  that  tin^  being  cen- 
tered in  the  church,  he  first  applied  himself  to 
the  course  of  study  which  that  profession  requires. 
Being  well  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  he  found  contant  employment 
from  booksellers  in  translating  foreign  works, 
and  the  money  which  he  contined  to  receive  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  a  respectable  man- 
ner, if  managed  with  prudence  and  discretion  ; 
but  his  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  temper,  and 
extravagant  desire  of  supporting  a  style  of  living 
which  nothing  but  a  liberal  and  certain  income 
would  admit  of,  frequently  reduced  him  to  dis- 
tress, and  finally  to  the  jail.  While  in  confine 
ment  he  engaged  with  Messrs.  Morrison's  of 
Perth,  to  write  A  History  of  Scotland,  for  which 
they  were  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas 
a  sheet,  his  creditors,  at  the  same  time,  agreeing 
to  release  him  for  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound, 
to  be  secured  on  two-thirds  of  the  copyright. 
Before  this  arrangement  was  finally  concluded, 
melancholy  to  relate,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  Scotland  was 
written  in  jail.  It  appeared  in  1793,  and  one 
volume  of  the  work  was  published  every  year 
successively,  until  the  whole  six  were  completed. 
In  1799,  finding  his  views  not  likely  to  succeed 
a.iiy  longer  in  Scotland,  he  w.as  induced  to  go 
to  London,  and  where,  for  the  first  few  years  of 
his  residence,  it  appears  he  found  good  employ- 
ment, and  his  application  to  study  being  very 
gretit,  his  profits  and  prospects  were  alike  cheer- 
ing, his  income  from  his  literary  vocations  being 
above  jG300  a-year.  There  was  scarcely  a  pub- 
lication then  in  London  of  any  note  but  contained 
some  of  his  fugitive  writings.  Unfortunately, 
his  former  bad  habits  returned,  and  while  money 
continued  to  flow  in,  he  indulged  in  the  wildest 
extravagance — ^hispenwas  laid  aside — and  until 


warned  of  his  fate  by  the  appearance  of  his  last 
shilling,  he  seemed  altogether  devoid  of  reflec- 
tion. Then  he  would  betake  himself  to  his  work, 
as  an  enthusiast  in  every  thing,  confining  him- 
self for  weeks  to  his  chamber,  dressed  only  in  his 
shirt  and  morning  gown,  and  commonly  with  a 
green  veil  over  his  eyes,  which  were  weak,  and 
inflamed  by  such  fits  of  ill-regulated  study.  His 
friends  and  associates  deserted  him — some  were 
offended  at  his  total  want  of  steadiness,  others 
worn  out  by  constant  importunities,  and  not  a 
few  disgusted  at  the  vanity  and  envy  he  displayed 
on  too  many  occasions  ;  added  to  all  this,  his 
employers  found  they  could  place  no  dependence 
on  his  promises,  as  he  would  only  resume  his 
pen  when  urged  to  it  by  stem  necessity.  Deep 
in  debt,  and  harrassed  by  his  creditors,  who  were 
all  exasperated  at  his  want  of  faith,  he  was  at 
last  consigned  to  the  jail  of  Newgate,  where  he 
dragged  on  a  very  miserable  existence  for  many 
months,  and  from  whence  he  wrote  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  literary  fund,  which  is  preserved 
in  D 'Israeli's  Calamities  of  Authors.  His  last 
publication  was  a  small  work  called  the  Com- 
forts of  Life,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  sold 
in  one  week,  and  the  second  had  a  rapid  sale. 

The  life  of  this  accomplished  writer  was  now 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.  With  a  mind  bowed 
down  by  want  and  despair,  and  a  body  emaciated 
from  increasing  disease,  he  was  incapable  of  fur- 
ther exertion  ;  and  being  removed  to  the  fever 
institution,  Gray's  Inn-lane,  as  his  last  and  only 
hope,  in  one  week  after  his  entrance  there  he 
breathed  his  last,  without  a  friend  to  console  or 
comfort  him.  Thus  perished  Robert  Heron  in 
the  prime  of  life,  whose  memoir  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  the  impossibility  of  shielding  genius 
from  poverty  and  disgrace  when  blinded  by 
passion  or  perverted  by  eccentricity.  His  ap- 
pearance was  at  most  times  impressive  and  digni- 
fied ;  his  figrure  above  the  middle  size,  stately 
and  erect,  and  his  countenance  had  a  benevolent 
expression,  though  pale  and  care-worn  from 
study  and  confinement.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  true  depth  of  his  genius  by  his  miscel- 
laneous publications  in  prose  ;  his  style  was  of  a 
mixed  description, — sometimes  pompous  and 
declamatory,  at  other  times  chaste  and  elegant. 
But  itmusthe  considered  he  was  seldom  allowed 
the  choice  of  a  subject,  being  all  his  life  under 
the  dictates  of  a  publisher.  With  all  his  faults 
Robert  Heron  had  still  many  redeeming  virtues, 
and,  above  all,  a  strong  sense  of  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  religion  and  morality  ;  but  he 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  being  more  a  lover 
than  a  practiser  of  virtue. 

1807,  May.  A  printing-office  established  at 
Montevideo,*  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  America,  with  the  following  ceremonies, 
as  related  by  Isaiah  Thomas.    "  In  May,  1807, 

*  Montevideo  was  taken  by  the  Engllah,  Feb.  3,  IS07. 
Bnenoa  Ajrrea  wa<  taken  by  sir  Home  Popbwn,  bat  wag 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  j  and  a  aecond  attempt  nndei  gene- 
ral Whitelock,  July  S,  I8O7,  was  moat  disgracefully  con- 
ducted, and  defeated.  Sir  Home  Popham,  the  admiral, 
was  reprimanded  by  a  conrt-martial,  and  general  White- 
lock,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  cashiered. 
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a  printing-house  was  opened  with  much  cere- 
mony at  Montevideo,  on  the  river  La  Plata,  in 
South  America,  when  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  fleet  and  army.  The  first  printing  per- 
formed at  the  press  in  this  place  was  the  Proi- 
peeUu  of  a  Gazette.  The  commander  in  chief, 
the  admiral,  and  other  principal  officers  of  the 
province  were  present.  The  first  sheet  from  this 
press  was  presented  to  the  governor,  the  second 
to  the  admiral,  and  so  according  to  their  rank. 
William  Scollay,  a  young  gentleman  from  Bos- 
ton, educated  at  Camhridge,  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  press,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  for  which  he  received  a  very 
liberal  salary." 

1807,  June  4.  Died,  Edward  Dilly,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  generous  booksellers  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  May  22, 1739,  at  Southill, 
in  Bedfordshire,  where  his  family  were  of  some 
consequence  in  the  higher  ranks  of  old  English 

Jeomen  ;  and  for  which  county  his  eldest  brother, 
ohn  Dilly,  esq.  who  cultivated  the  paternal  in- 
heritance at  Southill,  served  the  office  of  high 
sheriff  in  1783,  and  died  March  18,  1806,  aged 
seventy-five.  Edward  Dilly,  the  next  brother, 
has  already  been  noticed  at  page  744,  ante. — 
So  extensive  were  the  connexions  of  Edward, 
as  a  bookseller,  that  he  was  happy  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Charles; 
who,  idler  making  a  short  tour  in  America,  be- 
came a  partner  in  Edward's  trade  ;  which,  by 
his  regular  assiduity,  was  considerably  extended. 
With  the  fortune  of  Edward,  Charles  inherited 
also  his  good  qualities.  Though  neither  of  them 
had  much  pretensions  to  literature,  they  were 
zealous  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  lite- 
rati. Their  purchases  of  copyright  were  in  such 
a  princely  style  as  had  before  their  time  been 
wholly  unknown.  To  young  and  inexperienced 
authors,  Mr.  Charles  Dilly,  in  particular,  was  a 
kind  and  faithful  adviser;  and  to  those  who  had 
occasion  for  it,  his  purse  was  at  all  times  easy  of 
access.  In  1782,  on  a  vacancy  of  an  alderman 
for  the  ward  of  Cheap,  Mr.  Dilly  was  invited  to 
accept  the  scarlet  gown;  but  declined  that 
honourable  office  in  favour  of  Mr.  Boydell. 
That  of  sheriff  he  escaped  on  the  plea  of  non- 
conformity. The  hospitable  table,  which  Edward 
was  famed  for  spreading,  was  continued  by 
Charles — not  with  a  prodig^,  but  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  His  parties  were  not  large,  but 
they  were  frequent;  and  in  general,so  judiciously 
grouped,  as  to  create  a  pleasantry  of  intercourse 
not  often  to  be  found  in  mixed  companies.  Here 
Johnson  and  Wilkes  forgot  the  animosities  of 
Whig  and  Tory.*  Here  high-church  divines 
and  pillars  of  the  meeling-house  relinquished 
their  polemicks,  and  enjoyed  uninterrupted  con- 

♦  "To  almost  everr  part  of  Johnaon's  distinction  of  a 
Whig  and  Tory,"  says  Dr.  Pair,  "I  assent;  there  Is  no 
part  which  does  not  contain  Jndldoas  remarks  and  asefnl 
Information.  '  A  wise  lory  and  wise  whig,'  he  says,  •  I 
believe  agree.'  Their  principles  are  the  same,  though  their 
modes  of  thinking  are  dilTerent.  A  high  tory  makes 
government  onlntelligible ;  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  A 
violent  whig  makes  it  impracticable ;  he  is  for  allowing  so 
much  liberty  to  every  man  that  there  is  not  power  enough 


viviality.  Here  Cumberland,  whilst  he  con- 
tributed bis  full  proportion  to  the  general  hilarity 
of  conversation,  stored  his  own  mind  with  some 
of  those  valuable  observations  which  have  both 
entertained  and  instructed  an  admiring  public. 
Here  Knox  planned  and  matured  not  a  few  of 
his  valuable  Essays.  Here  Isaac  Reed*  (than 
whom  no  visitor  was  more  cordially  welcomed 
by  Charles  Dilly)  was  sure  to  delight,  whether 
in  the  mood  to  be  a  patient  hearer,  with  now 
and  then  a  short  oracular  response ;  or  occasion- 
ally displaying  those  rich  stores  of  erudition 
which  he  possessed.  Here  Crakelt  refined  on 
the  labours  of  an  Entick.  Here  many  a  writer 
of  less  eminence,  after  comfortably  enjoying  a 
mental  and  bodily  repast,  engaged  in  his  task  with 
double  pleasure,  from  the  satisfaction  he  experi- 
enced in  the  liberality  of  his  employer.  If  ever 
the  strict  rule  of  decorum  was  by  chance  in- 
fringed on,  it  was  on  those  occasional  days  when, 
unavoidable  business  preventing  the  master  of 
the  house  from  sitting  so  long  with  his  guests  as 
he  could  wish,  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  them 
was  deputed  to  his  kind-hearted  and  pleasant 
friend  James  Boswell,  who  sometimes,  in  that 
capacity,has  tried  the  strength  of  the  oldest  binn. 
After  a  life  of  uninterrupted  labour  for  more 
than  forty  years,  Mr.  Dilly,  almost  on  a  sudden, 
relinquished  business;  wliich  he  disposed  of,  on 
terms  mutually  beneficial,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Maw- 
man,  at  that  time  high  in  the  same  profession  in 
the  city  of  York.  But  the  trapsltion  was  too 
abrupt  for  Mr.  Dilly.  He  found  himself  a  soli- 
tary being,  without  the  resource  of  an  affection- 
ate family  to  cheer  his  vacant  hours;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  affluence,  he  soon  began  to  regret  the 
loss  of  the  counting-house  aud  very  pleasant  roomt 


to  govern  any  man.  The  prejudice  of  the  whig  is  for  inno- 
vation. A  tory  does  not  wish  to  give  more  real  power  to 
government,  but  that  government  should  have  more 
reverence.  Then  they  diHter  as  to  the  church.  The  tory 
Is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power  to  the  clergy,  but 
wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable  influence  founded 
on  the  opinion  of  mankind;  the  whl^  is  for  limiting 
and  watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy." 

it  Is  said  in  the  Spectator  ttiat  the  whi^;  and  tory  arc 
two  creatures  who  arc  bom  with  a  wcrct  antipathy  to 
each  other,  and  engage  as  naturally  when  they  meet,  as 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

*  Isaac  Reed  was  the  son  of  a  liaker  in  the  parish  of  St. 
DuDStan  in  Uie  West,  London,  and  his  early  attainments 
were  marked  with  that  enthusiasm  which  frequently  pre- 
vails in  a  strong  uncultivated  mind.  HecommencefJ  hLs 
public  life  as  a  solicitor  and  conveyancer.  But  the  law.how- 
ever  alluring  its  prospects,  had  not  charms  sufficient  to 
engage  his  whole  attention.  His  intimate  luiowledge  of 
ancient  English  literature  was  unbounded;  and  tliere 
scarcely  appeared  any  literary  work  in  this  country,  of  the 
least  consequence,  that  requbred  any  extensive  resoffrh, 
which  had  not  the  advantage  of  his  liberal  assistance. 
Even  the  labours  of  Dr.  Jolinson  were  benefited  by  his 
accuracy.  His  coUectlon  of  books,  which  were  chiefly 
English,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  exensive  in  that 
kind  that  any  private  individual  ever  possessed.  His 
own  publications,  though  not  very  numerous,  were  all 
valuable.  If  ever  there  was  a  mind  devoid  of  guile,  it  wa3 
Isaac  Reed's ;  and  an  attempt  to  make  "the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,"  would  have  been  with  him  a  breach  of 
moral  obligation.  He  died  at  his  chambers  in  Staple  Inn, 
January  S,  1807,  and  was  burled  at  Amwell.  See  Blili»- 
theca  Beeiiana ;  a  catalogne  of  the  curious  and  exteosivtt 
library  of  the  late  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.of  Staple-Inn,  deceased. 
comprehending  a  most  extraordinary  collection  of  books 
in  English  literature,  tec;  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
King  and  Lochec,  November,  ISO?.    Bvo. 
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in  the  Poultry;  odcI  actually  acquired  such  a 
dqection  of  spirits  as  to  occasion  no  small  alarm 
to  his  friends.     He  was  luckily,  howerer,  per- 
suaded to   adopt,   in   Brunswick-row,   Queen- 
square,  the  sociability,  if  not  the  employment 
of  the  Poultry;  and  by  the  repeated  risils  of 
some  inmates  whom  he  hii;hly  esteemed,  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  roused  from  his  melancholy; 
and  continued  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  real  com- 
fort; distributing,  not  unfrequently,  a  portion 
of  his  large  property  in  acts  of  the  most  dis- 
interested benificence.  His  bounty  to  individuals 
it  would  be  improper  to  mention.  But  it  must  be 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that  in  his  life-time  he 
gave  £700  consols  to  the  companj  of  stationers 
(of  which  he  was  master  in  1800)  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  perpetual  annuities,  of  ten  guineas 
each,  to  the  widows  of  two  liverymen  of  that 
company.    A  very  few  weeks  also  before  his 
death  he  gave  jClOO  to  the  sea-bathing  infirmary 
at  Margate ;  to  which  very  excellent  institution 
be    added   jG200  more  by  his  last  will;   with 
the  like  sum  to  the  society  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons confined  for  small  debts.   He  gave  £100  to 
the  society  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  blind ; 
£100  to  the  society  for  the  relief  of  ^e  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and  jClOO  to  the  dispensary  in  Red  Lion- 
street.    He  remembered  also  some  of  his  old 
friends.      To   Daniel   Braithwaite,  esq.    John 
Oswald  Trotter,  esq.  and  Miss  Cumberland,  he 
gave  £1000  each  ;  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  Dr.  Elliott, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  and  Mary  Fowler,  widow, 
£500  each.    Among  the  other  legacies  were,  to 
Mrs.  Crakelt,  wife  of  Mr.  Crakelt,  £20  a-year : 
to  Ber  daughter,  Mis.  Eylard,  £20  a-year ;  to 
Mis.  Mary  Greaves,  the  daughter  of  his  half- 
raster,  £52  a-year ;  to  Mrs.  Coulson  of  Bedford 
£100   a'year;    to  Miss  Coulson,    one  of   his 
residuarr  legatees,  to  the  children  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Sellman,  £100.;  to  the  two  Miss  Davies's 
(daughters  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Davies,  perpetual 
curate  of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell)  £2000  each ; 
to  Mis.  Bodman  and  Mrs.  May,  all  his  shares  in 
the  I^ancaster  canal.    And,  besides  other  lega- 
cies,  gave  rings  of  ten   guineas  each  to  Mr. 
alderman  Domville,  and  to  Messrs.  Baldwin,  J. 
Nichols,   Conant,  Hughs,  and  Davies.     The 
residue  of  his  property  (supposed  to  be  about 
£60,000)  to  Miss  Coulson,  the  two  Miss  Davies's 
Mrs.  Bodman,  and  Mrs.  May,  who  were  all  of 
them  maternally  related,  his  own  name  having 
become  extinct.    For  the  last  twelve  months  his 
health  evidently  declined.     He  afterwards  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Ramsgate,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Tunbridge  Wells  with  sir 
James  Bland  Burgess.    Mr.  Dilly  arrived  at 
Ramsgate  on  Saturday  the  2d  of  May,  1807; 
and  was  on  Sunday  evening  attacked  by  an 
oppression  of  breath,  which  took  him  off  on  the 
following  morning.     He  was  buried  on  the  12th, 
in  the  cemetry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen- 
square,   in  a  grave  nearly  adjoining   that  in 
which  the  famous  Robert  Nelson  was  deposited 
in  1715;  the  funeral  being  attended  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  oldest  friends. 


1807,  June  4.  Died,  Robert  Butler,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Blackburn  Mail, 
aged  forty-six  years. 

1807,  July  28.  Richard  Phillips,  bookseller, 
of  New  Bridge-street,  London,  (late  of  Leicester,) 
elected  shenff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and 
was  on  this  day  translated  from  the  musicians' 
to  the  stationers'  company.  On  going  up  with 
an  address  in  behalf  of  ministers,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

1807,  July  31.  Died,  Thomas  Miller,  a 
respectable  bookseller  at  Halesworth,in  Suffolk, 
where  he  had  carried  on  business  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

1807,Ju/y.  Elihu  White,  of  Threadneedle- 
street,  London,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine 
for  casting  or  founding  types,  &c. 

1807,  Aug.  20.  The  printing-office  of  Mr. 
Swan,  Crown-court,  comer  of  Salisbury-square, 
entirely  consumed  by  fire,  and  four  other  houses 
much  damag^.  Mr.  Swan  lost  above  £2,000 
over  his  insurance. 

1807,  Oct.  9.  Died,  John  Winorave,  many 
years  a  bookbinder  of  eminence,  in  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  the  honour  of  being 
patronized  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  major  Pear- 
son, Isaac  Reed,  and  several  other  first-rate  col- 
lectors of  curious  books,  and  also  by  many  of 
the  first  booksellers  in  London.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  London,  father  of  the  bookbinding 
trade,  and  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  St. 
Dunstan's  parish,  of  which  he  was  constable  in 
1767;  ana  apprehended  the  notorious  Mrs. 
Brownrigg.  He  at  that  time  published  a  curious 
Narrative  of  the  many  crueltie$  infUeted  upon 
her  apprentice  Mary  Clifford,  for  wkieh  the 
received  tentence  of  death.  Sept  12,  1767. 

1807,  Oct.  13.  Died,  John  Wright,  of  St. 
John's-square,  Clerkenwell,  London, an  excellent 
printer,  and  a  worthy  man,  in  the  thirty^cighth 
year  of  his  age.  Joseph  Wright,  his  brother  and 
successor,  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his 
father's  house  in  Leicestershire,  May  I,  1809  ; 
and  Edward  Wright,  a  third  brother,  in  the  same 
profession,  died  April  26,  1810. 

1807,  Nov.  5.  The  warehouse  of  Mr.  Bensley, 
printer,  of  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London,  des- 
troyed, by  fire,containing  much  valuable  literary 
property. 

1807,  Dee.  13.  Died,  George  Burbaob,  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  a  proprietor  and  printer 
of  the  Nottingham  Journal,  and  a  member  of 
the  senior  council  of  the  corporation  of  Notting- 
ham. He  had  been  in  business  as  a  bookseller 
and  printer  nearly  sixty  years  ;  during  which 
period,  by  his  intense  application  and  urbanity 
of  manners,  he  obtained  the  respect  of  all  ranks 
of  society.  He  was  aged  eighty  years.  Mr.  G. 
Stretton,  who  had  been  his  apprentice,  and  also 
married  his  daughter,  succeeded  to  his  business. 
1807,  Dec.  13.  Died,  J.  Nobthall,  of  the 
firm  of  Northall  and  Dawson,  booksellers,  Stock- 
port, Cheshire  ;  a  truly  upright  man,  whose 
deaUi  was  awfully  sudden,  aying  in  the  arms  of 
his  partner.  f 
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1807,  Dec.  17.  Mr.  Roworth  obtained  a  ver- 
dict, with  jCIOO  damages  against  Mr.  Wilkes, 
bookseller,  for  having  pirated  a  work  written  by 
the  plaintiff,  called  tlte  Art  of  Self-Drfence 
mth  the  broad  sword.  This  work,  together  with 
the  prints,  were  copied  into  the  Encyclopedia 
Londietuis,  published  bv  the  defendant. 

1807,  Dec.  Died,  —  Coleman,  a  very  in- 
genious engraver  in  wood,  whose  taJents  had  at 
different  times  procured  him  distinguished  pre- 
miums firom  the  society  of  arts,  manuGictures,  Scv. 

1807,  Jan.  The  Athentewn,  No.  1.  A  maga- 
zine of  literary  and  miscellaneous  information, 
published  monthly.  Conducted  by  Dr.  John 
Aikin. 

1807,  Feb.  7.  The  Preston  Journal,  No.  1. 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Croft. 

1807,  Feb.  The  Ruminator.  For  this.highly 
interesting  series  of  moral  and  sentimental  essays, 
we  are  in&btedto  the  editOT  of  Centura  Literaria, 
in  which  miscellany  the  first  number  of  the 
Ruminatar  appeared,  and  continued  monthly. 

1807.  7%«  Director,  a  weekly  literary  journal, 
the  author  of  which  modestly  observes,  that  he 
considers  himself  "as  a  mere  guide-post  to 
direct  the  course  of  others  to  moral  and  intellec- 
tual excellence  ;"  and  we  must  do  him  justice 
to  declare  that  he  has  brought  forward  a  work 
of  merit — Drake. 
•  1807.  March  28.  !:*«  Sheffield  Mercury,  No. 
1.  Printed  and  published  by  William  Todd. 
This  paper  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Todd  until  the 
4th  of  October,  1826,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  George  Ridge,  and  still  continues. 

1807.  T?ie  Inverness  Journal. 

1807.  7%e  Caledonia,  published  at  Glasgow. 
1607,  June.  The  Inspector,  written  under  the 

assumed  name  of  Simon  Peep,  esq. 

1808,  Jan.  10.  Died,  William  Edwabds, 
bookseller  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  aged  86 
years.  He  was  a  character  of  very  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  of  no  common  esti- 
mation for  the  energies  of  his  mind.  The  cata- 
logfues  which  he  published  were  astonishingly 
rich  in  scarce  and  valuable  books,  of  which  Qi'e 
ornamental  bindings  were  peculiarly  elegant. 
Be  brought  up  several  sons  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, all  of  whom  acquired  very  high  celebrity. 

1808,  Feb.  8.  The  extensive  printing-office  of 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  Red-lion-court,  Fleet-street, 
London,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  were 
consumed  several  valuable  literary  works,  both 
printed  and  in  progress. 

1808,  Feb.  22.  Died,  Thomas  Etherington, 
bookseller,  of  Rochester,  and  son  of  Mr.  Ether- 
ington of  York. 

1808.  Feb.  29.  Died,  Henry  Lasher  Gard- 
ner, bookseller,  opposite  St.  Clement's,  Strand. 

1808,  May  8.  Died,  Sir  Charles  Corbett, 
bart.  one  of  the  oldest  liverymen  of  the  company 
of  stationers,  aged  about  76.  He  was,  in  the 
outset  of  life,  well  knawn  as  a  bookseller,  oppo- 
site St.  Dunstan's  church ;  where  he  ailerwards 
kept  a  lottery-office ;  had  dame  Fortune  at  his 
command;  and  used  to  astonish  the  gaping 
crowd  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  nocturnal  illumi- 


nations. But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ihe 
keeper  of  a  lottery-office  to  command  success. 
A  very  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  sale  of  a 
chance  of  a  ticket,  which  came  up  a  prize  of 
£20,000,  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Corbett,  and  was 
with  difficulty  compromised,  the  chance  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Roe  Yeo,  eaq. 
at  that'timeM.P.forCoventry.  Some  years  after, 
the  empty  title  of  baronet  (a  title,  in  his  case, 
not  strictly  recognised  in  the  college  of  arms) 
descended  to  Mr.  Corbett,  which  he  assumed, 
though  he  might  have  received  a  handsome 
■douceur  from  some  other  branch  of  the  family, 
if  be  would  relinquish  it. — Melancholy  to  re- 
late !  the  latter  days  of  this  inoffensive  character 
were  clouded  by  absolute  penury.  Except  a 
very  trifling  pension  from  the  company  of  station- 
ers, he  had  no  means  of  subsistence  but  the  pre- 
carious one  of  being  employed,  when  his  infirmi- 
ties and  bad  state  of  haildi  would  permit  him, 
in  a  very  subordinate  portion  of  the  labours  of  a 
journeyman  bookbinder. 

1808,  May  19.  Died,  Joseph  Cooper,  many 
years  a  printer  of  eminence,  died  suddenly,  in  a 
fit,  whilst  walking  near  Chelsea.  Not  a  few 
splendid  volumes  were  produced  unostentatiously 
from  his  press,  before  tne  modem  system  of  fine 
printing  became  so  very  prevalent.  But  he  was 
unfortunate  in  business.  Having  no  children, 
he  acquired  a  tone  of  life  a  little  too  theatrical, 
and  much  too  companionable ;  for  be  had  con- 
siderable talents,  and  abounded  in  pleasantly 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  ptoTided 
also,  at  an  inconvenient  expense  to  himself,  for 
some  relatives  in  the  East  Indies,  in  hopes  df  a 
princely  return  ;  which  he  never  received.  He 
speculated  also  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  species 
of  printing-ink  superior  to  any  before  known ; 
but  was  not  in  that  instance  particularly  success- 
ful. •  The  evening  of  his  life,  however,  was  made 
comfortable,  by  the  friendship  of  Messrs.  Wedg- 
wood and  Bentley,  who  found  in  him  a  valuable 
assistant  in  their  counting-bouse,  and  who 
proved  to  him  inestimable  friends. 

1808,  June  14.  Died,  John  Walkden,  (son 
of  Richard  Walkden,  an  old  member  of  the 
company  of  stationers,  who  died  in  1780),  was 
a  stationer  in  Shoe-lane,  where  he  long  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  trade,  in  quills  particularly, 
and  a  beautifully  black  ink ;  and  acqtured  a 
handsome  fortune  with  an  unexceptionable 
character.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Han- 
del's music,  of  which  he  possessed  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  sale  of  six  days.  At  his 
house,  in  Highbury-place,  he  built  a  spacious 
music-room,  in  which  he  placed  the  bust  of  Han- 
del over  an  excellent  organ,  on  which  he  was  a 
complete  performer.  He  had  also  a  house  at 
Old  Windsor,  where  he  died. 

1808,  July  2.  Harriot  Hart,  the  publisher, 
and  Henry  White,  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Independent  Whig,  Sunday  newspaper, 
received  the  following  sentence  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  by  judge  Grose,  for  a  libel  on  lord 
EUenborough,  and  the  juries  who  tried  Bennet 
and  Chapman,  two   slave  captains  tried   and 
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acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  alleged  murder 
of  their  reapectire  crews  :  "  that  the  defendants 
be  imprisoned  three  yhn.  Hart  in  Olouoester, 
and  White  in  Dorchester  jail,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  they  give  security  for  their 
good  behaviour  for  five  yean  in  £M0  each,  and 
sureties  in  £260  each. 

1808,  June  1.  Diai,  —  Twopbnmt,  book- 
seller, Nottingham. 

180iB,  June.  Ditd,  Samdsl  Goidby,  stationer, 
at  the  royal  exchange,  London,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  re- 
made will  not  be  thought  out  of  place ;  but,  if  a 
character  is  to  be  hdd  up  to  tiie  public  as  a 

J  roper  subject  for  their  respect  ana  imitation, 
omestic  and  social  virtues,  piety  and  benevo- 
lence must  form  the  grand  outlines  of  a  proper 
object  of  real  respect.  The  hero,  the  statesman, 
the  poet,  or  the  pointer,  demand,  and  frequently, 
as  such,  deserve  our  admiration  ;  but  it  is  onW 
to  the  man  of  domestic  worth  and  social  exoeU 
lence,  that  the  homage  of  the  virtuous  heart  will 
ever  be  offered.  Mr.  Goadby  was  a  man  of  uni- 
versal benevolence,  and  of  unwearied  assiduity 
in  every  good  work  ;  to  feel  for  misor,  and  re- 
lieve it,  was  the  business  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Goadby,  who  enjoved  a  lucrative 
and  req>ectable  place  under  the  city  of  London, 
was  bom  in  Mourfields,  Sept.  20, 1719,  and  at 
a  proper  age  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  Hi. 
Virtue,  a  stationer  at  the  royal  exchange  ;  and 
either  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Goadby  had  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship,  or  very  soon  after,  Mr. 
Virtue  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 
"Mi.  Goadbv,  at  this  early  period  of  lire,  had 
conducted  himself  in  so  exemplary  a  manner, 
that  it  was  thought  right  to  take  him  into  part- 
nership with  Mrs.  Virtue ;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  eleven  years,  their  interest  was  made  one  by 
marriage.  Mrs.  Goadby  did  not  live  more  than 
fourteen  Tears  after  their  union ;  but,  previous  to 
ber  deata,  she  said,  that  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Goadby  was  one  of  the  most  propitious  circum- 
stances of  ber  life.  Mr.  Goadby  was  one  of  the 
six  gentlemen,  who  about  the  year  1750,  formed 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  religious  know- 
ledge amongst  the  poor  ;  and,  for  many  years, 
he  sent  a  rich  supply  of  bibles,  testaments,  and 
pious  books,  for  tne  poor  of  Hadleigb,  and  the 
villages  around  ;  and  subscribed  £60  to  the 
patriotic  fund  ;  he  was  also,  for  many  yean,  a 
subscriber  to  the  lying-in  charity,  and  to  several 
dispensaries ;  and,  by  his  will,  left  handsome 
legacies  to  the  institutions  he  had  subscribed  to. 
Mr.  Goadby's  shop,  at  the  royal  exchange,  was, 
for  many  years,  in  an  evening,  the  meeting-place 
of  a  select  party  of  men  of  superior  abilities,  for 
the  purpose  of  conversation,  and  they  had  a  very 
different  effect  upon  the  members  of  this  friendly 
circle,  to  that  produced  by  convivial  meetings, 
-where  wine  and  riot  preclude  sentiment,  and 
destroy  re3»on.  Mr.  Goadby  had  survived  every 
member  of  the  circle,  in  which  he  had  for  mauy 
Tears  enjoyed  so  much  rational  satisfaction.  He 
had  many  singularities  ;  he  was  very  nice  in  his 
person  ;  dressed  very  plain  ;  but  had  made  no 


ichange  in  the  cut  of  his  coat  for  near  fifty  yean. 
He  was  a  dissenter  from  the  ceremonies  of  the 
establishment ;  but  he  felt  all  that  cordiality 
which  Christianity  inculcates,  for  every  good  man, 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  say  Amen  to  his 
creed  in  every  point.  He  was  inoe&tigable  in 
his  endeavonn  to  secure  the  everlasting  and  pre- 
sent felicity  of  his  fellow-mortals.  His  expressive 
countenance  would  be  illumined  or  be  clouded, 
as  the  tale  you  told  presented  to  his  view  a  suf- 
fering or  nappy  fellow-being  ;  but  his  feelings 
did  not  pass  on  in  the  vapour  of  sensibility ;  for 
he  was  known,'  when  near  eighty  years  of  age, 
to  ascend  a  dark  and  dangerous  staircase,  to  visit 
the  abode  of  sickness  and  want ;  and  there,  with 
the  gentle  hand  of  charity,  and  the  warm  heart 
of  a  Christian,  relieve  and  soften  the  sorrows 
inflicted  by  poverty  and  sickness.  Such  a  man 
is  so  incalculable  a  blessing  to  society,  that  we 
are  called  upon,  by  every  good  pnnciple,  to 
appreciate,  r^pect,  and  emulate. 

KeHglon  was  hia  gaiie  i  be  ilwsya  stood 
tbalj  obedient  onto  what  was  good. 

Mr.  Goadby  had  been  a  widower  forty-two 
years ;  and,  though  he  had  much  perplexity  and 
trouble  throughout  his  long  life,  the  domestic 
comfort  he  enjoyed  for  the  last  twenty  years  was 
derived  from  his  marriage  fifty-nine  years  before, 
by  the  kind  attentions  of  his  daughters-in-law. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  same  grave 
with  his  wife,  in  Bunhill-fields' burying-ground, 
June  22,  and  the  funeral  oration  was  delivered 
at  the  grave  by  the  rev.  Hugh  Worthingtou,  with 
a  warmth  of  expression  that  evinced  how  jusUy 
he  appreciated  the  excellence  of  his  departed 
friend. 

1808,  July  4.  The  editors  of  seven  London 
newspapers  were  fined  jG25  each,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  paragraph  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of 
the  jury,  whose  case  was  reierred  to  in  that  of 
Han  and  White. 

1808,  Ju/y.  Died,  George  Lewis,  bookseller, 
Worcester,  an  honest  and  industrious  tradesman. 

1808,  Aug.  16.  An  action  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  in  which  sir  John  Carr, 
knight,*  was  plaintiff,  and  Vemor,  Hood  and 
Sharpe,  booksellers,  were  defendants,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  publication  of  a  satirical  work, 
called  Mt/  Pocket  Book,-\-  in  which  the  works  of 
the  plaintiff  were  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  jury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  found  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants,  considering  the  book  a  fur 
criticism.  It  appeared  upon  this  trial,  that  sir 
John  Carr  had  received  for  the  copyright  of  the 


•  Sir  /ohn  Carr,  knight  at  the  Sicilian  order  of  St. 
George  and  Constantine,  was  a  native  of  Devonsliiie,  and 
bred  to  tbe  law.  He  leceived  tbe  honoar  of  knighthood  in 
1800,  ih>m  the  dnlu  of  Bedford,  when  lord-Ueatenant  of 
Ireland,  and  also  from  liia  Bictllan  nuOestjr,  and  in  181 1, 
he  married  a  lady  of  fbrtnne.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
jioems,  and  a  considerable  contributor  to  the  AmmuUReiittit. 

t  Jfar  Poeka  Book  i  or,  Httiafor  a  rfght  Merrie  and 
coneeUeie  Tour.  ISmo.  1807.  By  Edward  Dobois,  esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple^  editor  of  the  MoiMlg  Mirror,  a  work 
ehtelly  idating  to  the  stage.  He  also  pnbiished  the 
Dnameron  of  JlecoKie,  with  ranarkt  en  M«  Hfe  and 
writingt-  luSi,  and  FraneV  Horace,  mth  oiMltHmal  mtrt. 
i  vols.    12mo.    1807. 
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Sirnnger  in  France;  or,  a  Ttmr fromDewiukire 
to  Pari*,  4to.  £100  :  for  A  Northern  Sunmer; 
or,  Travdt  round  the  Baltic  through  Denmarh, 
Sweden,  Rutiia,  part  of  Poland  ana  Pruuia,  in 
1804,  4to.  £S00 :  for  the  Stnau/er  in  Ireland  ; 
or,  TraveU  m  tAot  Cotmlrv,  4to.  1806,  £700. 
and  for  A  Tour  through  Hotlend  aUmg  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  JUme  m  1806,  £600. 

1808,  Aug.  30.  Died,  William  Bbistow, 
aged  forty-seven  years.  He  was  a  printer  and 
bookseller  at  Canterbury,  alderman  of  that  cor- 
poration, and  treasurer  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
county  of  Kent 

1808,  Oct.  20.  Died,  Jobn  Cootb,  book- 
seller in  Paterno8ter-rov.  He  vas  a  native  of 
Horsham,  Sussex ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
fiunily  originally  came  from  France.  His  talents 
rase  above  mediocrity ;  and  he  evinced  fertility 
in  the  invention  of  schemes,  but  did  not  possess 
sufficient  steadiness  or  patience  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  or  beneficial  execution.  He  who  can 
write  a  lively  &rce  is  generally  a  facetious  com- 
panion, and  that  praise  will  not  be  denied  to  Mr. 
Coote.  He  produced,  with  great  rapidity  of 
composition,  an  opera  and  five  farces,  three  of 
which  have  been  printed ;  but  he  had  not  that 
weight  of  interest  which  was  reauisite  to  bring 
them  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Coote  nad  seven  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  survived  him. 

1808,  Jan.  7.  Died,  William  Flexnet,  a 
bookseller  long  settled  in  Holbom,  aged  seventy- 
seven.  He  was  the  original  publisher  of  Churcn- 
ill's  poems  ;  who  has  Uius  immortalized  him  : 

Let  thaw  who  eDerff7.of  dlctloD  prize, 
For  BllUngasate,  qmt  Flaneg,  and  be  wlie. 

1808,  Jan.  The  Reatoaer.  This  periodical 
forms  a  work  of  some  merit ;  but  which,  in  gene- 
ral, does  not  rise  above  mediocrity. — Drake. 

1808,  Jan.  I.  Hull  Rockingham,  No.  I. 

1808,  Jan.  2.  The  Berwick  Advertiser,  No.  1, 
printed  and  published  by  Henry  Richardson. 

1808.  The  Comet,  a  mock  newspaper,  8vo.  by 
Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  Mr.  Barrett  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  author  oi  All  the  Talents,  a  poem ,  8vo,  1 807. 
Woman,  a  poem,  1810,  The  Heroine ;  or,  Adven- 
luret  of  Cheruhina,  a  novel,  three  vols.  12mo.  2d. 
edit.  1814.  This  work  has  been  pronounced  not 
inferior,  in  wit  and  humour  to  the  Triitram 
Shandy,  of  Sterne,*  and  in  point  of  plot  infinitely 
beyond  the  Don  Quixote,  of  Cervantes. 

1808,  Jan,  6.  7%e  Liverpool  Courier,  No.  1, 
printed  and  published  by  Tnomas  Kaye. 

*  Lawrence  Sterne  whs  born  at  Clonmell,  in  Tieland, 
Not.  m,  1713,  and  educated  (br  Ibe  church.  In  which  he 
obtained  aome  prefeimenta.  He  died  March  18, 1708.  Hia 
diiaf  work  waa  the  Uft  and  OpMotu  of  Trkiram  Shandf, 
eonaisting  of  eight  volaiaea,  aU  of  wmch  were  published 
in  the  coone  of  six  years.  In  the  oliarateten  of  nncle 
Ttibj  and  corporal  Trim,  he  has,  in  the  words  of  star  Walter 
Scott,  "exalted  and  honoured  humanity,  and  Impiiased 
npon  his  readen  such  a  lively  picture  of  Undnaaa  and 
boieToIence,  blended  with  courage,  gallantry,  and  aim. 
pUdty,  that  their  hearts  must  be  wanned  whenever  it  Is 
reotlled  to  memory."  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Sterne 
published  fala  Seniimentai Journey  through  France  and  Itaty^ 
wMdi  is  ronatmeted  with  less  eccentricity,  and  contalsa 
chaptcn  of  equal  tenderness. 


1808.  The  Edinburgh  AnmuU  Regieter  com- 
menoed,  and  continued  till  tSSS.  Some  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  this  work  were  written  by  sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Southey;  and  it  was 
throughout  conducted  with  great  abili^. 

18(W.  77le  Rdinburgh  Encyclopedia,  com- 
menced by  Dr.  (afterwards  sir)  David  Brewster, 
and  completed  in  1830,  in  eighteen  volumes. 

1808.  The  Perth  Courier. 

1808.  The  Christian  Instructor.  This  work 
was  commenced  at  Edinbni^,  by  the  rev.  An- 
drew Thompson,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  assisted  by  several  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  and  is  a  work  of  great  merit 

1808.  Nottingham  Review,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Sutton. 

1808,  April  4.  The  Spy.  In  the  title-pag« 
these  essays  are  announced  to  be  written  "  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator."  It  appears  that  the 
execution  was  not  adequate  to  tne  intentions  of 
the  writer. — Dndie. 

1809,  Feb.  12.  Died,  Bemjamin  Uphiix,  a 
very  worthy  bookseller  in  May's  buildings,  Bed- 
fordburv,  London.  The  principal  line  of  business 
which  he  pursued,  as  far  as  limited  finances 
permitted,  was,  the  purchasing  of  books  at  sales, 
and  vending  them  ando  by  small  printed  cata- 
logues at  marked  and reasonableprices,  in  which 
his  judgment  and  his  fair  dealing  was  duly  ap- 
preciate by  collectors.  But,  borne  down  by  ul 
nealth,  and  keenly  feeling  the  want  of  a  proper 
capital,  he  sunk  under  a  lingering  disorder  to  a 
premature  grave,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

1809,  March  3.  Died,  John  Partridob,  clerk 
to  the  company  of  stationers  from  1759  to  1776, 
when  he  resigned  the  office  to  Joseph  Baldwin, 
and  retired  to  Croyden,  where  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety,  having  for  several  years 
before  been  totally  blind. 

1809,  Match.  Died,  Mrs.  Henry  Caslon,* 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  type  founding.  On 
the  decease  of  Mrs.  CB8lon,t  m  1795,  (see  paee 
744,  ante,)  the  management  of  the  foundry  in- 
volved on  the  above  lady,  who,  possessing  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  being  secondra  by 
servants  of  zeal  and  ability,  was  enabled,  though 
suffering  severely  under  ill  health,  in  a  great 
measure  to  retrieve  its  credit  Finding  the  re- 
nown of  William  Caslon  no  longer  efficacious  in 
securing  the  sale  of  types,  she  resolved  to  hare 
new  founts  cut.  She  commenced  the  work  of 
renovation  with  a  new  canon,  double  pica,  and 
pica,  having  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  John  Isaac  Drury,  a  very  able 
engraver,  since  deceased.  The  pica,  an  improve- 
ment on  the  style  of  Bodoni  of  Parma,  was  par- 

*  Hra.  Henry  Caslon  was  the  widow  of  a  graadaon  of 
the  founder  at  this  eminent  ikmily ;  and  though  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Strong,  a  medical  gentleman,  in  1790» 
who  died  in  1  SOS,  we  have  chosen  to  designate  her  by  tluft 
name  of  Caslon,  as  beat  known  or  appredated  by  Uie  pn>- 
fleasion. 

t  Her  testamentary  depositions  required  the  interpo- 
sitions of  the  lord  chancellor,  under  whose  orders  the 
foundry  was  put  uptoaoctian.  In  March,  ITgs,  and  waa 
bought  by  Mr.  Menry  Oulon,  for  jfaso.  Such  was  the 
depreciation  of  the  Caslon  letter  foundry,  of  wiiidi  a  third 
aliare,  in  171)3,  sold  tot  jMSM. 
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ticuUrly  admired,  and  had  a  moat  extensive  lale. 
Finding  beiself,  however,  from  the  impaired 
state  of  her  health,  which  suffered  from  pulmo- 
nary attacks,  unable  to  sustain  the  exertions 
required  in  conductiQg  so  extensive  a  concern, 
she  resolved,  after  the  purchase  of  the  foundry, 
to  take  as  an  active  partner,  Nathaniel  Cather- 
wood*,  who  by  his  energy  and  knowledge  of 
business  fully  equalled  her  expectations.  This 
connection  gave  a  new  impetus  to  tbe  improve- 
ments of  the  foundry,  which  did  not  cease  (raring 
the  lives  of  the  partners,  and  their  exertiuns  were 
duly  appreciated  and  encouraged  by  the  printers. 
In  1808  the  character  of  the  foundry  may  be 
considered  as  completely  retrieved,  but  the  pro- 
prietors did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  their  well- 
merited  success.  In  the  spring  of  1808  Mrs. 
Caslon  went  to  reside  at  Bnstol  hotwells,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  where  death  put  a  period  to 
her  long  and  extreme  suffering.  She  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  Henry  Caslon,  son  of  the  above  lady, 
continued  the  foundry,  and  upheld  it  both  in  the 
eminence  of  its  character  and  in  its  original 
name.  Until  1821  he  was  in  partnership  with 
John  James  Catherwood,  brother  to  Nathaniel, 
tbe  former  partner  in  the  house.  From  1821  to 
1822  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Caslon 
alone,  when  he  admitted  into  partnership  Mr. 
Martin  William  Livermore. 

1809.  Died,  Crables  Hebimo,  a  bookbinder, 
of  London  ;  and,  who  after  the  death  of  Roger 
Payne,  was  considered  the  head  of  the  craft. — 
He  was  an  extremely  diilful  binder,  and  a  re- 
markably industrious  man.  His  bindings  exhibit 
a  strength  and  squareness,  with  a  good  style  of 
tinish,  which  renders  his  work  of  much  value, 
and  establishes  the  reputation  accorded  to  him. 
His  faults  were  a  too  great  fondness  for  double 
headbands,  and  the  use  of  brown  paper  linings, 
wilJi  a  little  inclination  to  the  German  taste. 
Possessing  the  reputation  he  did,  the  principal 
libraries  of  this  country  contain  many  of  nis  bind- 
ings. Mr.  J.  Hering,  his  brother,  succeeded  to 
the  business,  and  was  one  of  the  first  binders 
that  revived  stamped  calf  binding. 

1809,  April  17.  Died,  Georoe  Rogers,  a 
respectable  bookseller  at  Plymouth,  Devonshire. 

1809,  Mai/  7.  Geoboe  Beaumont,  printer  of 
the  Britith  Guardian,  Sunday  new^wper,  was 
sentenced,  in  tbe  court  of  king's  bench,  London, 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £50,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  im- 
prisonment, to  give  security  to  the  amount  of 
£500  for  his  good  behaviour,  for  a  letter  to  his 
majesty,  Geo.  III.  inserted  in  that  paper,  signed 
Tiberius  Gracchus. 

1809,  May  26.  The  printing-office  of  Mr. 
Smeaton,  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  Charing-cross, 
London,  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and,  unfortunate  to 
relate,  both  Mr.  Smeaton  and  his  wife  perished 
in  the  flames. 


f  Nathaniel  Catherwood,  the  worthy  and  active  partner, 
did  Dot  long  siirrive  his  asaooiate,  helng  seized  with  a 
tftinu  tera,  which  bafBed  the  medical  ait.  He  died  verx 
lenerallr  regretted,  June  9,  IMt. 


1809,  Jwie  3.  Ihed,  J.  P.  Da  la  Granob,  a 
French  bookseller  in  Greek-street,  Soho,  London, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

1809,  June  29.  The  earl  of  Leicester  obtained 
a  verdict  of  £1000  against  the  printer  of  the 
Morning  Herald. 

1809,  Aug.  Died,  Samubl  Harwabd,  book- 
seller, at  Charlton,  Gloacestersbiie.  He  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  activity  and  exertion,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  kept  no  fewer  than  five 
different  shops.  He  left  behind  him  verr  con- 
siderable property,  and  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  books. 

1809,  Aug.  19.  Died,  Elizabeth  Baldwin, 
widow  of  Richard  Baldwin,  bookseller;*  she 
bequeathed  by  her  will,  £260  stock  three  per 
cents,  the  dividends  to  be  laid  out  and  expended 
in  tbe  purchase  of  five  great  coats,  to  be  annu- 
ally given  to  five  poor  liverymen  or  freemen  of 
the  company  of  stationers,  in  the  first  week  in 
DecemMT,  for  ever. 

1809,  Avg.  28.  Ditd,  Henry  Parker,  some- 
time an  eminent  stationer  and  printseUer,  in 
Comhill,  and  many  years  deputy  of  that  ward. 
In  1774,  he  quitted  business,  on  purchasing  the 
important  office  of  clerk  of  the  chamber  at  guild- 
hall, which  he  held  till  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death  ;  when,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  his 
purchase,  he  alienated  tbe  office  to  Mr.  James 
Boudon,  his  principal  assistant.  Mr.  Parker 
was  master  of  the  stationers'  company  in  1801  ; 
where,  as  in  every  other  department  of  life,  his 
general  knowledge  of  city  business,  and  the  re- 
markable placidity  of  his  manners,  verr  much 
endeared  him  to  a  circle  of  sincere  friends.  He 
died  at  Stoke  Newington,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  only  son,  John  Henry 
Parker,  was  Gresham  professor  of  divinity,  and 
curate  of  Wanstead,  in  Essex. 

1809,  Oct.  5.  Z)te(f,  Janes  Bate,  many  yeara 
an  eminent  stationer  in  Comhill,  and  one  of  the 
common-council  for  that  ward.  He  was  master 
of  the  stationers'  company  in  1799  ;  and  died  at 
Chiswick.  His  father  was  the  rev.  James  Bate, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,who  died  in  1775. 

1809,  Oct.  30.  Died,  William  Fenneb,  book- 
seller. Paternoster-row,  London,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  father  of  vb  stationers' 
company.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Fenner, 
printer,  of  Lombard-street,  who  was  une  of  the 
partners  with  Ged,  in  his  attempt  at  stereotvpe 
printing ;  i^er  his  death,  about  1735,  his  widow 
was  remarried  to  Mr.  James  Waugh,  an  apothe-< 
cary,  but  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
a  printer  till  her  death.  The  son  was  for  some 
time  her  assistant  and  partner  ;  and  aftwwords, 
for  a  short  period,,  followed  the  piofessian  of  a 
bookseller  in  Paternoster-row  ;  but,  marrying 
early,  and  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  compe- 
tence,, he  retired  from  the  bustle  of  trade,  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  and,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
prolonged  a  life,  devoted  to  acts  of  kindness  and 
philanthropy.  He  was  master  of  the  stationers' 
company  in  1786,  and  to  whom,  in  1777,  he 


*  See  page  738,  mUe. 
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gave  a  large  filTei  coffee  urn,  with  a  set  of  tea- 
(poonB,  &c. ;  and,  by  bis  last  will,  left  a  rerer- 
ttonaiy  legacy  of  £3,500,  three  per  cent,  consols 
to  the  company  ;  the  interest  of  which  (£75)  to 
be  thus  applied  :  £60  in  annuities  of  50t.  to  ten 
poor  freemen,  and  ten  widows ;  £20  for  a  dinner 
for  the  court  of  assistants,  who  are  to  attend 
divine  service,  on  the  19th  of  July,  at  St  Mar- 
tin's church  ;  20>.  to  the  clerk  of  the  stationers' 
company ;  30>.  to  the  rector,  for  a  sermon  ;  20t. 
to  the  curate  for  reading  prayers ;  St.  each  to  the 
clerk,  organist,  and  sexton ;  and  it.  each  to  the 
beadle,  porter,  and  housekeeper  of  the  company. 
Possessing  a  strong  mind,  improved  by  habits  of 
early  industry,  and  gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine 
manly  form,  improved  by  polished  manners,  the 
conversation  of  Mr.  Fenner  was  always  pleajsing ; 
his  friendship  was  very  generally  conrted ;  and 
bis  advice  was  frequently  requested  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  always  given  freely  and  judici- 
ously. He  had  been  twice  mamed ;  and  the 
second  wife  survived  him  ;  but  he  left  no  child. 
1809,  Dee.  20.  Died,  Joseph  Johnson,  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  churoh-yard, 
I^ndon.  He  was  the  younger  of  two  sons  of  a 
farmer  at  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  where  he  was 
bom,  Nov.  15,  1738,  and  bad  therefore  just 
completed  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  His 
famuy  were  dissenters  of  the  baptist  persuasion ; 
and  he  was  apprenticed,  at  a  suitable  age,  to  Mr. 
George  Eeiui,  a  bookseller,  in  Gracechnrch- 
stteet,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Gill.  It  was  about  the  year  1760, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  first  entered  into  business  for 
himself,  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Davenport ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  period,  he  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fuseli,  the  celebrated 
painter.  The  partnership  with  Davenport  being 
dissolved,  Mr.  Johnson  formed  a  similar  con- 
nexion with  Mr. John  Payne;  and  their  business 
was  carried  on  in  Patemoster-row,  till  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  property  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
1770,  no  part  of  it  being  insured.  By  tnis  time 
Mr.  Johnson  had  acquired  the  highest  charac- 
ter with  those  who  knew  him  best,  for  integrity 
and  a  virtuous  disposition;  and  now  that  he  was 
on  the  ground,  "his  friends,"  as  he  expressed  it 
to  a  particular  acquaintance,  "  came  about  him, 
and  set  him  up  again."  On  diis  occasion,  he 
removed  to  the  slwp  in  8l  Paul's  church-yard, 
where  he  dwelt  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A 
short  time  after  this  epoch  in  his  afiairs,  he  be- 
came closely  connected  with  the  most  liberal  and 
learned  branch  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  in 
England.  He  published,  in  1772,  the  poems  of 
Ann  Letitia  Aikin,  afterwards  Mrs.  Barbauld ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  was  placed  in  the 
tame  relation  of  publisher  to  Dr.  Priestley,  whose 
numerous  writings  were  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Johnson  from  that  time  forward.  In  1774,  when 
Theophilas  Lindsey*  came  to  London,  having 
given  up  a  living  of  £400  per  annum  and  rich 
expectancies,  because  he  could  not  reconcile 

•  TheoplUliu  UndMf  was  bora  at  MiddlewidtiChnhire, 
Jona  so,  I7S3,  and  died  Novcmbor  s,  isos.    He  wa«  aa  ; 
eminent  and  opricht  divine.  I 


his  oonsdenoa  to  th«  articles  of  the  chun^  of 
England,  he  immediately  formed  a  strict  inti- 
macy widi  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Lindsey's  circiun- 
stances  became  greatly  straitened  by  the  sacri- 
fice he  had  made;  and  iit.  Jcinaon  piocuied, 
and  caused  to  be  fitted  up  for  him,  as  a  diapel, 
the  great  room  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Pateison,  in 
Essex-street,  in  the  Stnmd,  and  was  extremely 
active  in  procuiing  subscripttoos,  and  knain^  a 
tegular  retigiouseMibliahment  in  tluttpl»ce,wbicb 
he  constantly  attended,  as  long  as  Mr.  Lindsey' 
continued  to  officiate  there.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
so  fortunate,  (and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
honours  that  can  fall  to  a  bookseller)  as  to  have 
been  publisher  to  many  of  the  most  eminent 
authors  of  his  time ;  among  whom  we  may  name 
William  Cowper,*  John  Horae  Tooke,t  I>r. 
Darwin,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Aikin,  Dr.  Enfield^ 
Mr.  Fuseli,^  Mr.  Bonnycastle,||  Mr.  Nicholson, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mis.  Barbattld,f  Maij  Wolstoue- 
cnft,**  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  May,  1788,  he 


*  Mr.  J(ftnw»  first  obtained  the  uuii|iiUl«t  of  Ctmpei-'» 
Foemt,  whicb  iiroved  a  loarce  of  great  ptoSt  to  Um,  mtlia 
following  manner :— A  relation  of  Cowpei'a  called  ana 
errning.  In  the  doak,  on  Johnion,  with  a  bundle  at  fliea* 
poenu,  wtaSdi  he  othred  for  publication,  provided  be  woold 
publish  them  at  hie  own  risk,  and  allow  the  author  to  liav« 
a  few  copies,  to  give  to  his  friends,  Johnson  having,  ob 
perusal,  approved  of  them,  undertook  the  risk  of  pnhUah- 
Ing.  Soon  after  they  i^peared,  there  was  not  a  review 
that  did  not  load  them  witii  the  most  scurrilous  abuse,  and 
condemned  them  to  the  butter-shops.  In  consequence  ot 
the  pablie  mind  being  thus  terrified  or  mided,  these  diaraa- 
ing  efihsionslay  in  a  comer  of  the  bookseller's  shop^  asaa 
unsaleable  pHe,  for  a  long  time.  Some  time  after  waiJa, 
the  same  person  appeared  with  another  bundle  of  manu- 
scripts fhim  the  same  author,  which  were  oflSred  and  ac- 
cepted on  similar  terms.  In  this  f^esh  collection  was  the 
admirable  poem  of  the  Taik.  Not  alarmed  at  Oie  ftte  at 
the  former  publication,  and  thoroughly  asaored  as  be  was 
of  their  gr«nt  merit,  be  reeolved  upon  >iblishing  them. 
Soon  after  they  bad  appeared,  the  tone  of  the  reviewera 
became  changed,  and  Cowper  was  hailed  as  the  first  poet 
of  his  age.  The  success  of  this  second  publication  set  the 
first  In  motion,  and  Johnson  immediately  reaped  the 
fruits  of  his  undaunted  Judgment.  In  1815,  the  copy- 
tight  was  put  up  to  sale  among  the  members  of  the  trade. 
In  thirty-two  shares.  Twenty  of  these  shares  were  add  at 
iCSlS  per  share,  including  printed  copies  in  quires,  to  tho 
amount  of  ^89,  which  each  purchaser  was  to  take  at  a 
stipulated  price  -,  and  twelve  shares  v.ere  retained  in  tfaa 
hands  of  the  proprietor.  The  work  was  sattirfartnrtly 
proved,  at  the  sale,  to  net  if8S<  per  annum.  It  had  onlr 
two  yean  of  copyright,  and  yft  this  same  copyright,  wWi 
printed  copies,  produoed,  animating  the  twelve  shsies 
whidi  were  retained,  at  the  same  price  as  those  which 
were  sold,  the  sum  of  drfSJM. 

t  John  Home  Tooke,  well  known  in  the  literary  and 

SiUttcal  world,  died  If  arch  1 8,  i  si  s,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
Is  valuable  library  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Kingand  Lochee, 
In  the  course  of  the  fbllowing  year. 

t  Dr.  William  Enfield  was  bora  at  Sudbury  in  1741,  and 
educated  at  Daventry.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Nov.  3,  i;s)7. 
Bis  Sermom,  with  his  life  prefixed,  was  published  by  Dr. 
Alkln,  In  three  volumes. 

I  Henry  FnseU,  R.A.  was  bora  at  Zuridi,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  no  donU  related  to  Gaspard  Fuseli,  bookadler, 
noUeed  at  pace  7SS  oato.  At  an  eariy  age  be  came  tn 
Bngiaad,  and  By  the  encouragement  of  u  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, devoted  himadf  to  painting.  One  of  his  gresiteat 
eflbrts  was  the  production  of  the  MUton  gallery,  which 
was  publicly  exhibited  In  ITW.    He  died  April  SO,  iSM. 

I  John  Bonnycastle,  a  celebrated  maOwmatldan,  died 
at  Woolwich,  May  16,  18SI. 

Y  Anna  LeUtia  Barlianld  was  Ote  sister  of  Dr.  John 
AlUn,  and  bom  at  Kkworth,  Leteestenhlre,  Jane  tt, 
I7«S.  About  1774,  she  married  the  rev.  Rochmont  Bar- 
banld,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Palgrave,  SoAdk,  and 
died  at  Stoke  Newlngtoa,  March},  18U.  She  employed 
her  excellent  genius  to  the  noUeat  ends,  in  excMag; 
inlhney  to  virtus,  and  matunr  age  to  a  love  of  tlreadom. 

••  Mary  (Wolstonaeraft)  Godwin  died  Sept.  10,  1797. 
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begHi  a  periodical  publication,  called  the  Anit^ 
Itftieal  RemoB.  Mr.  Johnaon  was  a  man  rema A- 
ably  niperior  to  mercenaiy  views.  He  often  pro- 
posed and  entered  into  the  reprint  of  hooks, 
which  he  considered  as  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  species,  without  the  possibility  of 
being  reimbursed  but  in  a  rery  long  time,  and 
probably  not  at  all.  He  often  purchased  the 
manuscripts  of  worthy  persons  in  distress,  when 
he  had  no  intention  ever  to  send  them  to  the 
press.  His  benevolent  actions  are  much  too 
nnmerons  to  be  related  in  such  a  work  as  this. 
His  mind  was  of  so  admirable  a  temper,  as 
almost  never  to  be  worn  out  with  importunity ; 
and  he  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  he  benefitted  from  doing  that 
which  he  jndged  to  be  right  In  his  latter 
▼ears,  Mr.  Johnson  was  uncommonly  reduced 
by  a  series  of  infirmities ;  he  walked  with  diffi- 
culty ;  his  frame  was  worn  to  a  shadow ;  and, 
having  mentioned  on  some  occasion,  that  it  was 
his  desire  to  be  borne  to  his  grave  by  four  poor 
men ;  he  added,  that  in  reuity  two  would  do, 
for, "  they  would  have  nothing  to  carry."  Yet 
his  faculties,  and  his  power  of  conversation 
remained ;  and  he  scarcely  remitted  his  attention 
to  business,  and  not  at  all  his  disposition  to  be 
serviceable  to  others.  He  was  always  found  an 
advocate  on  the  side  of  human  nature  and  human 
virtue;  recommending  that  line  of  conduct 
which  springs  from  disinterestedness  and  a  liberal 
feeling,  and  maintaining  its  practicability. 

A  handsome  monnment,  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  Fnlham  chmch,  is  thus  inscribed : 

Here  lies  the  remains  of 

Joiara  Jomaotr,  Imte  of  Saint  Fanl's,  Londoa, 

wlw  depatted  thla  Ufe  on  the  Mth  day  of  December,  ISODi 

acedTIyean. 
A  man  equally  dlstingnlshed  by  probity,  indtutry,  and  dis. 
tntereatednns  In  his  Intareonrse  wlUittiepablic,  and  every 
domeatic  and  aodal  virtae  in  private  lift)  beneficent  irtth- 
oat  ostentation,  ever  ready  to  prodnee  merit,  and  to 
reUere  distreaa ;  nnaasnmin;  in  prosperity,  not  appalled  by 
misftmtnne ;  Inenxable  to  his  own,  indnliient  to  the  -wants 
of  othcis ;  resisned  and  cheerAd  nnder  the  tortore  of  a 
malady  Wbidi  fie  saw  giadoally  dcttioy  Iris  Ufb. 

1809.  There  were  rixty-three  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  London :  ninety-three  in  the  country : 
twenty-four  in  Scotland  :  and  fifty-seven  in  Ire- 
land: making  a  total  of  217  newspapers  in  the 
united  kingdom. 

IBOd,  March  15.  The  Moderator.  A  periodical 
published  in  London,  and  written  with  elegance 
and  candour. — Drake. 

1806,  iloW/.  The  Quarterly  Renew,  No.  1, 
edited  by  William  Gifford,*  and  published  by 
Murray,  Albemarle-street,  London. 

1809.  Sept.  30,  Mamchetter  Exchange  Herald, 
No.  1,  printed  and  published  by  Joseph  Aston. 

1809.  The  AntigaUican.  This  newspaper  was 
established  by  Lewis  Goldsmith,  notary  public. 


•  At  Mr.  Qifford's  death,  in  ISU,  he  requested  his  execn- 
tocs  to  destroy  all  confidential  maftsn,  espedally  those 
rdating  to  the  Smiewi  so  that  the  illostrated  Quarterlg, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  autliois,  and  the  prices  paid  for 
eadi  aitide,  ate  said  to  liave  been  inserted,  will  never  see 
the  lliAt.  AsMmgst  the  eonbibnton  to  the  early  nnmbers 
of  the  Qwirfer^r,  may  be  noticed  Sonttiey.Heber,  Milman, 
CauriDK,  Croker,  Banow,  and  others. 


1806-9,  The  Librarian  ;  ietiM  a»  aeeotmt  qf 
icaree,  valnable,  and  uteftU  Engliih  Booki,  Ma- 
ntucripti.  Libraries,  Public  Records,  fv.*  By 
James  Savage,  London,  three  vols.  8vo. 

1800.  Bibliomania;  or.  Book  Madneu  ;  eon- 
taining  some  aecowU  of  the  history,  symptoms, 
and  cure  of  this  fatal  disease,  in  an  episUe  to 
Richard  Heber,  esq.  London,  87  pages.  By  the 
rev.  Thomas  Frognal  Dibdin. 

1809.  The  Bibliomania,  an  espistle  to  Bichacd 
Heber,  esq.  by  John  Ferriar,  M.  D.  London,  4to. 
This  litUe  poem  very  lightly  touches  the  subject; 
and,  to  the  tegtet  of  the  reader,  concludes  almost 
as  soon  as  begun. — Home. 

1809,  Bibliosophia ;  or.  Book  Wisdom  ;  con- 
taining some  account  of  that  glorious  avocation 
book  coUeeting,  fc.  8vo.  By  aa  Aspirant  The 
author  was  the  lev.  Jamea  Beresford,  fellow  of 
Morton  college,  Oxford. 

1609.  Elements  of  General  Knowledge,  intro- 
ductory to  useful  boiaks  in  the  principtU  branches 
of  Literature  and  Science,  with  lists  vf  the  most 
approfoed  OMthors,  including  the  best  editions  of 
the  elastics.  By  Heniy  Kettvf  B.  D.  7th  edit 
London,  two  vob.  8ro. 

1809.  The  PoUtic^  ^^^SJ!"**'^  Sunday  news- 
paper, b^jsn  by  Fnocis  William  Blagdon,  in 
avowed  opposition  to  that  of  William  Cobbett. 

1810,  March  31.  Died,  John  Wilkes,  of 
Ave  Maiia-laae,  London,  proprietor  of  the  JEu- 
eydofediaLondinensisJ;.  andformerlyabookseller 
at  Winchester. 

1610.  Died,  Robert  Clerk,  many  yean  a 
bookseller  andpublisher  in  Farliament^quare, 
Edinburgh.  His  father,  John  Clerk,  a  printer, 
was  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Alexander 
Gierke,  lord  provost  of  the  city  of  Edinbiu(^  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
Mr.  Clerk  vras  bom  in  1738  ;  and,  about  the  age 
of  seventeen,  after  finishing  his  apprenticeship, 
married  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  Williamson, 
fumer  at  Bellside,  near  Linlithgow  ;  and  with 
her  it  is  believed  he  obtained  a  small  portion, 
which  enabled  him  to  commence  bookseller  on 
his  own  accounts  Although  at  the  period  the 
book  trade  of  Edinburgh  was  comparatively 
limited,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  profitable, 
business — having  a  good  many  bookbinders  eoi- 
ployed,  and  latterly  engaging  in  several  fortunate 
speculations  as  a  publisher.!]  In  the  coune  of  a 
few  years  he  purchased  a  house  in  the  Cowgate, 
callra  "  Kincaid'g  Land,"  where  he  resided  some 
time.  In  1782,  he  bought  a  property  a,t  New- 
haven,  known  firam  its  size  bv  the  name  of  the 
Whale.  In  1809,  having  sola  ofi"  his  stock,  and 
the  Whale  being  without  a  tenant,  Mr.  Clerk 
let  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  New- 
haven.    Here  he  conUnued  for  several  years. 


*  The  SritM  Liirartim:  an  aiefrael  ^  tearee  took* 
t»  all  langyuiget.    By  William  Oldya :  London,  1738,  8to. 

t  The  Bev.  Henry  Kett  was  drowned  at  Stanwdl, 
June  ss,  I8SS. 

t  The  Bncfclopttdia  Lmtdbteiuii  began  1770. 

i  They  had  eight  sons,  six  of  whom  died  in  Infiuioy. 
Robert,  the  eUest,  died  in  1786;  and  Alexander,  the  only 
remaining  son,  is  a  soiidtor-atJaw,  in  Kdinboi^. 

I  Amonr  oOier  works  pnbUahed  by  Bir.  Qoii,  was  the 
Bvi/der't  Jtvel,  a  book  of  considerable  note  in  those  days. 
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almost  daily  vinted  by  his  friends  from  Edan- 
burgh,  a  party  of  whom,  on  Saturdays  in  parti- 
cular, were  in  the  habit  of  playing  at  quoits  in 
his  garden,  and  thereafter  regaling  themselves 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  gin  and  OTSters,  then 
and  still  a  favourite  indulgence  at  Newhaven. 
In  1800,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  death,  Mr. 
Clerk  gave  up  housekeeping,  and  boarded  with 
Mrs.  Duguid,  of  "  the  Whtde,"*  being  then  an 
inn,  where  bis  old  friends  rallied  around  him  as 
formerly,  to  enjoy  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  choice 
things  which  the  hostess  was  careful  to  provide 
for  uem.  He  died  much  regretted  by  his  ac- 
quaintances, aged  seventy-two,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Gray  friar's  churchyard.  He  was  a  jolly, 
warm-hearted  individual — amusing  in  conversa- 
tion, and  partial  to  the  company  of  his  friends  ; 
but,  though  fond  of  rational  enjoyment,  he  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  excess  ;  and,  in  the  words, 
of  one  of  his  friends,  now  no  more,  there  never 
existed  a  "  more  honest  and  inoffennve  man." 
Kay's  Edinburgh  PormUU,  p.  29. 

1610,  Feb.  14.  James  Psrrt,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  tried  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  on  the  charge  of  having 

Sublished  a  libel  in  that  paper,  copied  from  the 
Jxttminer,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  George 
III.  Mr.  Peny  conducted  his  own  case,  and 
was  acquitted.  He  published  A  R^portif  the 
trial  on  an  information  ex  officio  of  the  ^ng  v. 
John  Lambert  and  Jantee  Perry  on  a  charge  of 
libd,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  8vo.  1810. 

1810, ilfarcA26,£^,  John  Cooke,  an  exten- 
sive nublisher  of  works  in  weekly  numbers,  at 
the  Shakspeaie's  head,  Patemoster-H>w,t  London, 
aged  seventy-nine  years. 

1810.  March  30.  Died,  Robert  Baldwin, 
many  veais  a  bookseller  of  considerable  emi- 
neaee  m  Patemoster-row,  London,  where  his 
industrr  and  intemty  were  almost  proverbial ; 
whilst  bis  mild  aira  conciliatory  manners  secured 
him  the  sincere  regard  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Richard 

*  The  Whale  wu  totally  deatrored  by  lire  In  ISSt. 

t  Fatema«ter-row— now  Oxe  greateat  bixdc  mart  in  the 
world— did  not  begin  to  aarame  any  oonaequence  till  the 
iiooluelleta  deserted  little  Britain,  iu  tlie  rdgn  of  qaeen 
Anne.  The  sonth-west  end,  before  that  period,  was  more 
noted  for  mercers,  lacemen,  haberdashers,  and  similar 
trades:  and  a  periodical  newspaper,  in  1707,  adds  to  this 
list,  "the  sempstresses  at  Fatemoeter^ow."  One  in- 
stance, bowerer,  of  a  booksdler  Uving  ttiere,  occnis  mnch 
earlier,  namelr,  in  ls6t,  when  Henry  Denham,  bookseller, 
lived  at  the  filar  in  Fat«moster-rDw,  with  the  Latin  motto, 
"  Os  homini  sobUme  dedlt " 

From  1774,  when  we  llnd  John  Bew  pvblishing  the 
An^tiliior  and  other  small  workSj  the  coaiacter  of  the 
trade  in  the  Row  became  changed  ftom  old  bookselling, 
or  the  lasoliig  only  of  large  and  important  new  works 
by  the  prtndpal  bouses,  to  general  piiibliahing,  and  par- 
tienlarly  of  periodicals.  The  issning  of  works  In  weekly 
nmnbers  was  more  particolarly  confined  toJCooke,  Hogg, 
and  Rairison.  These  all  stood  prominent  as  pntdisbers  of 
what  have  been  called  "  Pateinuatei-row  Mnmbras;" 
namely.  Ftmii^  Bai»,  wUh  Notai  editions  of  Ftu^t 
Book  0/ Martfn,  and  the  Worki  of  Flmhu  Jotailtiu; 
Nem  and  compute  HiMbyria  o/Snglmd,  Bitiorta  of  Lom^ 
don,  lAft  of  CMtt,  and  vanous  other  denominations  of 
works,  wfaidi,  years  hack,  morethan  now,  werecalcalatsd 
to  catch  the  attention  of  mechanics,  and  they  were  seen 
in  the  sluqie  of  handsome-bound  folios  in  several  of  their 
houses ;  and,  howsver  it  may  be  customary  to  kick  tlie 


Baldwin,  bookseller,  noticed  at  page  738  aitie, 
and  was  succeeded  in  Patemoster-row  by  Robert, 
son  of  an  older  nephew. 

1810.  Died,  Thomas  Kirkoate,  for  upwmtds 
of  thirtv  years  printer  to  Horace  Walpofe,  c«d 
of  Oxford,  at  Strawberrjr  hill,  who  liheraU^ 
rewarded  his  long  services  m  conducting  his  lite- 
rary undertakings  by  a  legacy  of  j£lO^.  Soob 
after  his  decease  was  published,  A  eaiaiogne  of 
the  valuable  and  curiout  coUedioni,  late  the 
wmperty  of  Mr.  Thomat  Kirkgate.  1810.  8vo. 
The  collectors  of  the  Strawbeny-hill  publica- 
tions, will  find  this  catalogue  of  great  utili^,  in 
furnishing  them  with  a  list  of  lord  Or&rd's 
pieces.  The  books  form  only  424  articles  of 
the  catalogue,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
curious  prints,  drawings, painted  glass,  coins,  &c- 

1810,  April  17.  Died,  John  iRELAHn,  biook- 
seller,  Market-place,  Leicester,  aged  sixty-thxee.. 
A  man  strictly  independent  in  his  principles,  ot, 
great  probity  and  much  r^pected. 

1810,  Amil  26.  Died,  Edward  Wright,  of 
the  firm  of  Harding  and  Wright,  printers  in  Sc 
John's  square,  Clerkenwell,  I^ndon.  They  were 
the  printers  of  the  Monthly  Mirror  Magazine. 

1810,  Juru  7.  Died,  William  Dawson,  of 
Patemoster-row,  bookseller  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  aged  sixty-five  vears.  His  life  was  a 
continued  series  of  acts  of  kindness.  He  died^at 
Hive  House,  Stanmore. 

1810,  June  17.  Died,  Jambs  Chalmbbs, 
printer  to  the  city  and  university,  and  printet 
and  proprietor  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  which  he 
conducted  with  uncommon  ability,  and  steady 
and  loyal  consistency  of  principle  for  the  long 
space  of  forty-six  years.  Few  men  have  de- 
parted life  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  with  more  nn- 
feigned  regret  by  a  most  numerous  and  liighly- 

ladder  down  when  we  find  we  no  longer  want  it,  Uieae 
sort  of  publications  must  be  confessed  to  have  greatly 
oontiibuted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  literary  taste  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  which  now  pervades  all  dasaes.  T» 
give  to  such  works  as  we  have  mentioned,  all  the  attractioa 
poesible,  the  tttle-pagea  were  copious  to  an  eztzeme^ 
enumerating  tlie  whole  contents  of  the  book :  the  auBiota 
were  generally  called  efaireM,  and  had  two  or  ttirce 
sounding  christian  names.  In  announcing  the  embellJBh- 
ments  ofthese  publications,  language  failed ;  and  the  tecma, 
"beautifhl."  "elegant,"  "superb,"  and  even  "magnia. 
cent,"  became  too  poor  to  express  their  extreme  merit. 
None  of  Oiese  puOtos  equalled  Alexander  Hogg.  Wheal 
the  sale  of  a  book  began  to  slacken,  this  gentlrauui,  like 
old  Bernard  lintot,  immediately  employed  some  scribe  to 
make  him  "  a  taking  title ;  and  the  work,  thongji  not  a 
line  was  altered,  was  brought  out  in  a  new  edition;  issoa< 
first  in  a  feigned  name,  and  subsequently  published  with  a. 
new  title-page,  as  the  production  cf  "  A  Society  of  Gen- 
tlemen :  ue  whole  revised,  corrected,  and  improved  br 
William  Tliomton,  esq.  M.  A.,  and  other  gentlemen.'* 
Hogg  made  money  -  but  Cooke  (whoaa  ]oumeyman  ha 
had  been)  exceeded  him.  He  Is  said,  by  one  wotk  alone, 
SmUhweirt  Notot  and  IlluitraUoni  on  Me  Biilt,  to  have 
cleared  several  thousand  pounds,  and  he  had  many  slailai 
publications.  He  left  a  son,  successor  to  his  buainesa  and 
his  ample  fbrtone.  James  Harrison,  of  Patemoster-row, 
and  afterwards  of  Fleet-street,  in  both  which  places  he 
lUIed  In  business,  proiiectedsome  works  of  merit,  partica- 
larly  the  NooMi^t  MagoMhu  and  the  PoMemt  ttmgmtar. 
In  1800  hepublishrd  the  jure  s/XimlWetMm,  two  vols.  Svo. 
John  Payne  was  an  indt&tlgable  manufkctorer  of  hooka 
in  numbers,  under  the  high-sounding  luunes  of  George  Au- 
gustus Hervey,  William  Flederidi  Mdmoth,  Ac  Some  of 
these  works  were  not  wanting  in  merit,  particular  a  Saoaf 
Hitiorjf  of  Oreat  BrUoin,  in  fire  volumes  8vo:  He  wrote 
several  works  to  which  he  added  his  own  name. 
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respectable  circle  of  Mends,  to  whom  he  was 
endeared  by  the  best  Tirtues  that  adorn  social 
life — inflexible  integrity,  steady  friendship,  a  dis- 
position, elevated,  humane,  and  charitable,  a 
temper  unnsually  cheerful,  and  a  memory  rich 
in  anecdote  and  information,  chiefly  of  the  lite- 
rary kind. — His  father,  who  cultivated  his  pro- 
fession for  some  years  in  London,  in  the  printin);- 
o£Sce  of  Mr.  Watts  (where  he  had  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin  for  his  fellow-journeyman),  was 
afterwards  ranked  among  the  literary  printers  of 
his  time,  and  at  his  death  was  recorded  as 
a  gentleman  "well  skilled  in  the  learned 
languages."  His  fitther  was  the  rev.  Jas.  Chal- 
mers, professor  of  divinity  in  the  Marischal  col- 
lege, who  died  in  1744.  About  the  year  1740, 
his  son  returned  horn  London,  and  in  1746 
established  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  at  the  close  of 
the  memorable  rebellion,  during  which  he  was  a 
considerable  sufferer  from  his  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Hanover.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  bom  in  March,  1742,  and,  after  a 
classical  and  academical  education  at  Marischal 
college,  removed  to  London,  and  improved  him- 
self in  the  typographical  art,  both  there  and  at 
Cambridge,  until  September,  1764,  when  the 
death  of  bis  father  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
establishment  in  his  native  city.  Although  now 
engaged  in  a  business  which  afforded  hut  little 
relaxation,  and  with  the  cares  of  a  numerous 
■family,  he  found  leisure  to  indulge  his  love  of 
literature  by  that  extensive  course  of  reading 
which  lendeied  him  a  valuable  member  of  the 
literary  societies  of  the  place.  With  many  of 
ibe  professors  of  both  colleges,  and  particularly 
with  the  late  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard,*  and  Beattie, 
he  formed  an  intimacy  which  death  only  dis- 
solved. Had  he  been  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  study,  it  was  universally  thought  by  all  who 
icnew  him,  that  he  might  have  excelled  in  any 
branch  of  polite  liteiature.  As  a  man  of  business 
-he  was  more  generally  known  for  his  unvaried 
int^^ty,  industry,  and  punctuality,  which 
Tecommended  him  to  the  confidence  and  friend- 
-ship  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  superior 
attainments.  In  1769,  he  married  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  of 
London,  by  whom  he  left  four  sons  and  six 
daughtevs,  who,  with  his  afflicted  widow,  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  tender  husband,  an  indul- 
gent &ther,  and  an  affectionate  and  engaging 
friend  and  companion. 

1810,  July  9.  WiLiiAM  CoBBETT,  author, 
Thos.  Curzon  Hansard,  printer,  —  Baohsaw, 
newsvender,  and —  Bddd,  bookseller,  were  tried 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  under  Pitt's  act, 
for  a  libel.  It  appeals  that  Mr.  Cobbett  wrote 
an  article  for  his  Political  Regiiter,  relative  to 
the  flogging  of  some  of  the  sons  and  servants  of 
Eng^i^  burners,  who  were  serving  their  period 


*  Dr.  Qibert  Oenrd,  aathor  of  the  Inttituta  o/BiiUeal 
Critieitm,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Unr's  coUege,  In  the 
aDivenll7  of  Aberdeen,  died  Sept.  ss,  1819,  aged  Ofty-llTe. 
His  fktber  vutbe  rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Gerard,  an  eminent 
divine  and  writer,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  Marischal 
«oUege,  Aberdeen,  vrlio  died  Feb.  33,  tjgi,  aged  t}  years. 


in  the  local  militia  at  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
for  a  trifling  dispute  or  grumbling,  construed  by 
military  law  into  mutiny,  about  an  unpaid  allow- 
ance for  knapsacks.  The  ceremony  was  executed 
under  a  guard  of  the  Gremum  Legion,  which 
regiment  happened  to  be  then  stationed  at  New- 
market. At  that  time  it  was  thought  but  a 
degree  less  than  sedition  to  speak  even  disrespect- 
fufly  of  our  foreign  mercenaries,  especially  if 
Germans;  and  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  then  attorney- 
general,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Cobbett,  author — Hansard,  printer — Bagshaw, 
newnender — and  Budd,  booKieller ;  for  one  and 
the  same  offence.  Cobbett  pleaded  the  general 
issue,  and  put  himself  upon  nis  defence.  Han- 
sard, Bagshaw,  and  Budd,  having  no  stomach 
for  denying  their  respective  avocations,  or  that 
they  did  print,  or  puDlish,  or  sell,  the  work  in 
question ;  and,  from  nods  and  winks,  having  an 
idea  of  being  excused  the  calling-up  for  judg- 
ment, even  in  case  of  a  jury  nnding  for  the 
prosecutor  (especially  if  they  gave  the  attorney- 
general  no  trouble  in  proving  their  share  of  the 
crime),  determined  to  take  the  chance  of  the 
verdict:  and  therefore  said,  we  will  trouble  you 
with  no  defence — we  let  judgment  go  by  de- 
fault. But  still  further — Hansard  was  made  a 
witness  in  the  same  cause  for  which  he  was  to 
be  tried  as  a  culprit.  He  was  served  with  a 
subpoena,  to  produce  the  manuscripts  and  give 
evidence  of  the  hand  writing,  as  a  witness 
against  Cobbett.*  However,  Cobbett  admitted 
the  authoiship ;  and  the  witness  was  not  wanted. 
A  verdict  of^  K^i'^  ^^  found ;  und  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  England,  Cobbett,  Hansard, 
Bagshaw,  and  Budd,  were  all  brought  up  for, 
and  received  judgment  of  the  court.  William 
Cobbett  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  two 
years  in  Newgate,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1,000, 
to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years,  in  the  sum  of 
£3,000,  and  two  sureties  in  £1 ,000  each ;  Han- 
sard three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  king's 
bench,  and  to  find  sureties  for  two  years  for  his 
good  behaviour:  that  of  Bagshaw  and  Budd,  two 
months  each,  and  sureties  also.  The  paper  in 
which  the  article  appeared,  be  it  remembered, 
was  published  on  Saturday  morning,  and  the 
manuscripts  were  received  from  the  author,  in 
piece-meal,  by  the  posts  of  Thursday  and  Friday, 
so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  contemplating, 
or  of  taking  an  opinion  learned  in  the  law,  before 
hundreds  of  the  number  were  circulated.  Such 
were  the  proceedings  of  a  government,  whose 
leader,  Mr.  Rtt,t  in  framing  measures  for  the 
liberty  of  the  prest,  took  especial  care  that  the 
blessing  he  granted,  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a 
curse. — See  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.  v.  34,  p.  987. 


*  In  aome  observationa  npon  -this  event,  Cobliett  saya, 
"  I  liave  Iwen  labouring  seventeen  years,  since  I  quitted 
the  aimy.  I  iiave  never  known  wliat  it  waa  to  eiOoy  any 
of  that  wliich  the  world  calls  pleasure.  From  a  beginning 
with  notliing,  I  have  acquired  means  of  making  some  pro. 
vision  for  a  fkmQy  of  six  chDdren,  (tin  remains  of  thir- 
teen) besidea  having  for  several  years  maintained  aJmoet 
whoUy  as  many  diildren  of  my  relations.** 

t  William  Pitt  was  the  second  son  of  the  flrst  earl  of 
Cliatham,  bom  Hay  18,  17S9,  and  died  chancellor  of  tlie 
exchequer,  Jan.  ai,  ISOS. 
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1810,  Jubf  SO.  Ditd,  Thomas  Lodlam,  who 
had  filled  the  office  of  gorenior  of  Sierra  lieone, 
and  when  he  expired,  on  board  the  CroeoiUe 
fiigate,  in  the  thirty-fifihyear  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  William  Ludlam,*  and 
inherited  oo  small  share  of  his  father's  natural 
talent  for  scientific  pursuits  |  which  having  been 
oultivated  by  a  sound  classical  education,  his 
first  views  in  life,  in  conformity  to  the  particular 
wishes  of  his  father,  were  turned  to  the  liberal 
profession  of  a  printer ;  and  in  that  capacity,  says 
Mr.  John  Nichols,t  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  his  conduct  during  a  regfolar 
apprenticeship.  Gentle  and  unassuming  in  his 
manners,  and  industrious  in  his  habits  of  busi- 
ness, his  conduct  gave  general  satisfaction  both 
to  his  equals  and  superiors.  Soon  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticeship,  an  opportunity 
occurred,  which  was  thoiu:ht  favourable  both  to 
his  health,  and  his  future  fortune,  of  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  Sierra  Leone  company  ;  and  in 
that  infant  colony  he  was  for  a  considerable  time 
one  of  the  council,  and  at  length  became  go- 
vemor.  On  the  colony  being  taken  into  ue 
hands  tS  the  administiation,  a  new  governor  was 
appointed  by  the  crown  ;  but  Mr.  Ludlam  ob- 
tamed  an  cqpecial  commission,  with  power  to 
visit  such  parts  of  Africa  as  might  be  thought 
useful  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
general  cause  of  humanity  ;  an  undertaking  for 
which,  by  his  mild  conciliatory  manners,  and  by 
the  experience  acquired  during  a  long  residence 
at  Sierra  Leone,  he  was  most  eminently  qualified. 
But  his  bodily  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
he  had  undertalcen  ;  and  he  fell  a  victim  to 
disease,  originallv  arising  from  a  weak  constitu- 
tion ;  but  with  the  pleasing  consolation,  both  to 
himself  and  his  surviving  friends,  that  his  life, 
though  not  a  long  one,  was  wholly  passed  in 
endeavoun  to  be  useful  to  all  mankind^ 

1810.  The  Bodi  of  Common  Prayer,  in  Eng- 
lidi,  was  printed  at  Verdun,  in  France,  for  the 
use  of  the  English  travellers  who  were  detained 
by  order  of  the  French  government  alter  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries, 
in  1603.  The  volume  is  in  12mo,  and  bears  for 
imprint,  Vtrdvn,  printed  by  Lewi*  Ckrittophe, 
Place  d'Arme*,  1810. 

1810,  July  20.  The  printing-office  of  Mr. 
Paris,  in  Tooke's-coort,  Fleet-street,  London, 
together  with  three  houses,  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
one  woman  burnt  to  death. 

1810.  Matthew  Gallagher,  proprietor  and 
printer  of  the  Trifddad  CouraiU,  publidied  Let- 


*  Ur.  Lodlun  wu  Cdloir  of  M.  Joim's  coUege,  C«m- 
toUge,  ractor  of  Cockildd,  in  SniRdk,  and  wu  highly 
cdebnitad  for  bit  skill  in  mechtnlca  and  mathematla.  He 
WManthor  of  a  grsat  nnmber  of  worki  upon  thooe  flab- 
Jeeti.  Be  died  March  19,  )7S8,  aged  •eventT'^nie.and was 
boried  at  St.  Marj'e,  in  Leicester.  Thomas  Ladlam,  his 
brolber,  was  rector  of  FOston,  In  Leicestershire,  confrator 
of  Wigatoo's  hospital,  and  an  able  polemic  wrltar.  See  an 
aecoont  of  him  in  the  Otntt.  Mag.  vol.  SI,  U.  peg*  4tS. 

t  See  Nichols's  LUtrarp  Aneedota,  toL  ill.  <43. 

t  His  mother  erected  a  monament  at  Leicester  to  the 
memory  of  so  excellent  a  son.  William  Lodlam,  smgeoo, 
at  Leicester,  a  roonger  brother,  died  April  1,  1813.  He 
was  on  the  high  path  of  mafcsaioaal  eminence,  and  do- 
aerredly  esteemed  in  pubUc  and  prirata  life.  | 


ler$  omI  Doeimi*iHt  rwlaftw  to  Ai  impiiummunt 
of  the  author,  13mo.  By  Matthew  Gallagber, 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  Trinidad  Qntrmnt. 

1810,  Jtibf  28.  The  printing-office  of  Mr. 
Gillet,  in  Sausbuiy-square,  Fleet-street,  London, 
totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

1810  A.  T.  De  Hearme,  of  East  Smithfield, 
London,  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  oa 
the  printing  and  stamping  presses. 

1810,  Lie.  11.  Nineteen  journeymen  printers 
of  the  IHmei  newspaper,  London,  convicted  of  » 
conspiraOT,*  and  were  sentenced  as  follows  : — 
Robert  Howlett  and  John  Gee,  to  be  each  fined 
one  shilling  and  imprisoned  two  years  in  New. 
gate  ;  William  Clifton,  Stephen  Beckett,  and 
George  Westray,  to  be  each  fined  one  shilling, 
and  imprisoned  eighteen  months ;  Stephen  Hnr- 
ley,  Henry  Byrne,  and  Thomas  WooUey,  to  be 
each  fined  one  shilling,  and  be  imprisonea  twelre 
months;  Roderic  Paakin,  Edward  Kidd,  Wm. 
Williams,  Corbet  Lathom,  William  Coy,  Jame* 
M'Cartney,  John  M'lntodi,  Kathaniel  Collins, 
Malcolm  Craig,  John  Simpson,  and  John  Chap- 
man, each  to  oe  fined  one  diilling,  and  impri- 
soned nine  months. 

1810.  7%e  Pulpit.  This  periodical  was  the 
production  of  Mr.  Peter  L.  Courtier,  (under  the 
signature  of  Onerimus)  an  assistant  in  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Rivingtons*,  booksellers,  Fateinoeter- 
row  ;  and  forms  two  volumes  8vo.  1810-12.^ — 
Mr.  L.  Courtier  was  the  author  of  seveialpoans, 
and  Memoin  of  the  Life  of  the  Rn.  WilUeun 
Huntingdon,f  (by  Onesimus^)  8vo.  1813. 

1810.  7%e  iwehe  lahourt  if  an  editor,  eepn- 
rately  pitted  againU  thoie  of  Heradet,  12nM>. 

1810.  The  Spu,  a  peiiedical  br  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  shqtherd,  for  which  his  little  know- 
ledge of  society,  and  very  poor  education,  by  no 
means  fitted  him.    It  continued  twelve  months. 

1810.  The  Dumfnet  Courier  commenced. 
In  1818  this  paper  received  an  accession  of  talent 
of  no  common  kind,  in  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  then  a 
very  young  man,  as  editor  and  part  proprietor. 
His  enthusiastic  interest  in  homely  and  rural 
matters — his  piquant,  lively,  and  often  eloquent 
style — and  the  kindly  benevolence  that  sparkles 
through  all,  render  his  lucubiations,  even  when 
they  border  on  the  marvellous,  very  attractive. 


*  ComfalnaUonB  amongst  Jonmejnnen  wen  forfaUden 
by  law,  Jane  si,  \7W,  which  act  -was  roealed,  Aug.  isas. 

t  William  Hontingdon  died  July  1, 1813: 

t  I.<M0r  to  OnetfMHi,  in  answer  to  his  remarks  on  vniBam 
HonUagdon,  Syo.  1810  By  William  Smith,  a  preacher  of 
the  Hnntiiigdonian  deacrlption,  who,  in  imWaHon  of  his 
master,  of  leather  breeches  memory,  sobacrfbed  M.G.,  Hiat 
Is,  ■<  Miracle  of  Grace." 

t  James  Hogg,  originally  a  sheiflierd  In  the  sednded 
district  of  KttrldL,  In  Scotland,  eq^oys  the  merit  of  having, 
from  the  condition  of  an  onletteied  peasant,  strnggied 
through  many  noftiToarable  and  advoie  drcnmstancea, 
into  a  literary  lepotation  which  many  men  possessing 
erery  advantage  ml|iit  well  envy.  His  qoalilicationa  as 
a  poet  have  been  described  as  "  great  powers  of  versifica- 
tion, an  nnnsiul  oopionsneas  and  Aunlllty  in  the  nae  of 
poeUcal  fiction  and  imagery,  a  lively  conception  of  nota- 
lal  beaoty,  with  a  initlt  and  ptoliftc  fancy  to  body  fbrth 
his  conceptions."  Bis  principal  works  are,  the  Qaeni'i 
Wake,  181*  i  followed  by  two  volomee  ot  Dnmuiir  Tola, 
the  PtIgHmt  •/  (A«  San.  ISIt  i  Queen  RMe,  ISlti  Winter 
Kvnlnf  Tsiss,  and  Oie  Skepkerfi  Calenim-,  He  died 
Novembtr  ti,  isss,  aged  sg  years. 
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1810.  7%<  Inyttrial  and  Cmmty  Annual  Re- 
ffitter,  two  volumes  8vo.  It  geems  to  hare  been 
dropped  after  the  first  year. 

1810,  New  Carieatun  Magazine,  royal  folio, 
by  Thomas  Rowlandson. 

1811,  ^«&.  2.  Died,  William  Ricbardson, 
many  years  a  bookseller  in  Comhill,  London, 
aged  seventy-five  years, 

1811,  Feb.  Peter  Finnbbty,*  a  reporter  on 
the  Moraiag  Chroniele,  received  sentence  in  the 
court  of  long's  bench  for  a  libel  on  lord 
Casderea^h,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  an 
impiisonment  of  eighteen  months  in  Lincoln 
jail,  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  five  years  from  that  time,  himself  in  £600, 
and  two  sureties  in  £200  each.  He  published 
His  Case,  ineludijig  the  law  proceedings  al/aintt 
him,  and  hit  treatment  in  Lincoln  jail.  8vo. 
1811.    Mr.  Fiunerty  died  May  11,  1822. 

1811,  FeJ.  8.  The  printing-office  of  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, in  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill,  London,  des- 
troyed by  fire.  It  was  occasioned  by  an  accident 
in  the  press-room. 

1811,  Feb.  II.  EvoENiue  RocHEf  was  sen- 
tenced to  he  imprisoned  twelve  months  in  the 
Marshalsea,  and  to  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  three  yeais  from  that  time,  himself 
in  £S00,  and  two  sureties  in  £250  each,  for  a 
libel  in  The  Day  morning  newspaper,  reflecting 
on  the  conduct  of  the  military  employed  to 
preserve  peace  in  Piccadilly,  at  the  time  of  the 
serving  of  the  speaker's  warrant  on  sir  Francis 
Buidelt.  On  his  liberation  from  confinement, 
Mr.  Roche  became  editor  of  the  National 
Register,  a  weekly  paper ;  and  subsequently  the 
editor  of  a  magazine  called  Literary  Recreations. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  this  periodical  were 
printed  some  of  the  earlie.st  prodactions  of  lord 
Byron,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Gaspey. 

1811,  March  14.  Walter  Cox  stood  in  the 
pillory,  in  Dublin,  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  for  a 
libel  c'idled  the  Painter  Cut,  published  in  the  Irish 


*  Peter  Flnherty  was  the  most  celebrated  reporter  of 
hia  day,  and  was  eaga|^  for  many  yean  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  under  Mr.  Perry.  He  was  the  son  of  a  trades - 
man  at  Loogbrea,  in  the  connty  of  Galway,  in  Ireland. 
At  an  early  age  he  had  to  seek  his  fortune  at  Dnblln,  and 
was  brought  up  as  a  printer.  In  1 798  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Aithor  O'Connor,  as  printer  of  the  Prm.  The  violence 
of  that  paper  causing  it  to  be  prosecuted,  he  removed  to 
L«ndon,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  parliamentary  reporter. 
Having  become  acquainted  with  sir  Home  Popham,  he 
sailed  on  the  Waldieren  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  its  history;  but  being  prevented  carrying  that 
object  into  elTect,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  resumed  bis  occupation  as  a  reporter.  He 
died  at  Westminster,  Blay  II,  1821,  aged  flfty-six  years. 

A  Aill  and  accurate  report  of  the  trial  of  the  author, 
brought  by  Peter  Flnnerty  against  Samuel  Tipper,  publisher 
of  the  SatiritI,  for  a  libel:  London,  1809,  8vo. 

t  Eugenius  Roche,  editor  of  the  Courier  London  news- 
paper, died,  deeply  lamented  by  an  extensive  circle  of 
acquaintance,  in  Hart-street,  Bloomsbory,  Nov.  g,  isag. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1784,  and,  before  he  was  two 
years  of  age.  his  parents  emigrated  to  France,  where  he 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  in  1804  he  returned  to 
England,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  The  only 
publications  of  tb.  Roche,  that  bear  bis  name,  are  two 
tragedies,  called  the  InrasUmtati  WiUiam  Tell;  the  latter 
of  which  was  in  rehearsal  at  Drury  Lane  when  that  theatre 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  consequently  never  pro- 
duced. .Mr.  Roche  also  appeared  as  the  author  of  words 
to  a  set  of  French  Melodies,  arranged  by  Madlle.  Jams. 


Mtigazine,  recommending  a  separation  betwixt 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  a  French  force. 

1811,  March  29.  Died,  John  Todd,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  and  who  was  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Stonygate, 
in  the  city  of  York,  where  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Hildyard  in  1737.  Few  country  booksellers  had 
exerted  themselves  with  greater  ardour  and  per- 
severance in  the  laborious  pursuit  of  catalogue- 
making,  with  the  respective  value  of  each  book 
attached,  than  Mr.  Todd  ;  of  which  the  many 
curious  and  extensive  collections,  which  he^  pur- 
chased and  arranged  at  difl°ereut  periods,  afford 
a  sufficient  proof.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
business  by  his  two  sons,  who  carried  on  the 
firm  in  such  a  manner,  and  on  such  a  scale,  as 
to  cause  tbeir  shop  to  be  considered  equal  to 
any  out  of  London. 

1811,  April  5.  Died,  Robert  Raikes,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  which  had 
been  instituted  by  his  father,  and  conducted  for 
many  years  with  approbation.  The  name  of 
Robert  Raikes  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among 
those  who  have  diffused  light  over  t£e  dark  pLuet 
of  Hie  earth  full  of  the  hahitations  of  cruelty. 
He  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  September  14,  in  the 
year  1735,  and  was  descendea  of  a  good  family. 
The  education  Mr.  Raikes  received  was  liberal, 
and  calculated  for  his  future  designation  in  life. 
At  a  proper  season  he  was  initiated  into  his 
father's  business,  which  he  afterwards  conducted 
with  punctuality,  diligence,  and  care.  Several 
pieces,  among  which  may  be  pointed  out  the 
works  of  the  dean  of  Gloucester,*  are  such  as 
will  suffer  nothing  by  any  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  modern  typography.  The  inci- 
dents of  Mr.  Raikes's  life  are  few,  and  those 
not  enough  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  admit  of  a  particular  detail.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  in  his  business  he  was 
prosperous,  and  that  his  attention  was  not  so 
wholly  confined  to  it,  but  that  he  found  time  to 
turn  bis  thoughts  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
great  interests  of  manlond,  and  the  welfare  of 
society.  .By  this  means  some  consolation  has 
been  afforded  to  sorrow  and  imprudence ;  some 
knowledge,  and  consequently  happiness,  to  youth 
and  inexperience.  The  first  object  whicn  de- 
manded his  notice,  was  the  miserable  state  of 
the  county  bridewell  within  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
which,  being  part  of  the  county  jail,  the  persons 
committed  by  the  magistrates,  out  of  session, 
for  petty  offences,  associated,  through  necessity, 
with  felons  of  the  worst  description,  with  little 
or  no  means  of  subsistence  from  labour ;  with 
little,  if  any,  allowance  from  the  county;  without 
either  meat,  drink,  or  clothing ;  dependent  chiefly 
on  the  precarious  charity  of  such  as  visited  the 
prison,  whether  brought  diither  by  business, 
curiosity,  or  compassion.  To  relieve  these  mise- 
rable and  forlorn  wretches,  and  to  render  their 

*  Jodah  Tucker,  a  celebrated  divine,  was  bom  at  hukg- 
bome,  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1711.  Be  was  an  aUe 
writer  on  commercial,  political,  and  theological  sn^ects. 
His  principal  performance  is  a  Treatise  on  Cioil  Gaoern- 
fflcnf,  agatmt  Locke,  8T0.    He  died  in  1700. 
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situation  supportable  at  least.  Mi.  Railm 
employed  both  his  pen,  his  influence,  and  his 
property,  to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  life; 
mi,  finding  that  ignorance  was  generally  the 
priilbipal  cause  of  those  enomities  which  brought 
them  to  become  objects  of  his  notice,  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  procure  them  tome  moral 
and  religious  instruction. 

To  traj  mat  and  every  wo*i 
TO  guilt  ttself,  when  in  dlatreo. 
The  txlm  of  pity  will  impart. 
And  all  relief  that  boanty  can  beatow. 

In  this  he  succeeded,  by  means  of  bounties 
and  encouragement,  given  to  such  of  the  priscners 
as  were  able  to  read :  and  these,  by  being  direc- 
ted to  proper  boolis,  improved  both  themselTee 
and  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  afforded  him 
great  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  benevo- 
lent design.  He  then  procured  for  them  a 
supply  of  work,  to  preclude  every  excuse  and 
temptation  to  idUeness.  Successful  in  this  effort, 
he  i^rmed  a  more  extensive  plan  of  usefulness 
to  society,  which  will  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity'  with  those  honours  which  are  due  to 
the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  This  was 
the  institution  of  Sunday  schools,  a  plan  which 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 

Like  a  lone  hiutaandnian,  fbilonit 

The  man  of  Glo'stcr  went. 
Bearing  the  seed  of  precions  coin. 

And  Ood  the  bleashig  sent— Xr*.  OOUrt. 

The  thought  was  suggested  by  accident- 
"Some  business,"  says  Mr.  Bailees,  "leading 
me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  tbe  city, 
where  the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  pin  manufactory)  chiefly 
resiae,  I  was  struck  with  concern  on  seeing  a 
group  of  children,  wretchedly  fagged,  at  play 
in  the  street  An  inquiry  of"^  a  neighbour  pro- 
duced an  account  of  the  miserable  state  and 
deplorable  profligacy  of  these  infants,  more 
especially  on  a  Sunday,  when  left  to  their  own 
direction."  This  information  suggested  an  idea, 
"  that  it  would  be  at  least  a  harmless  attempt,  if 
it  should  be  productive  of  no  good,  should  some 
little  plan  be  formed  to  cbecK  this  deplorable 
profanation  of  the  sabbath.  An  agreement  was 
soon  after  made  with  proper  persons,  to  receive 
as  many  children  on  Sundays  as  should  be  sent, 
who  were  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  in  the 
church  catechism,  at  a  certain  rate.  The  clergy- 
man, who  was  curate  of  the  parish  at  the  time, 
undertook  to  superintend  the  schools,  and 
examine  the  progress  made.*  This  happened 
about  1761,  and  tne  good  consequences  enaently 
appeared  in  the  reformation  and  orderly  behaviour 

*  This  worthy  and  benevolent  clercymoD  was  the  rev. 
Mr.  Stock,  who  had  himself  foonded  charity  schools  In 
two  parishes  of  which  he  had  before  been  curate.  He 
took  upon  AtmiW/the  inspection  of  the  schools  which  Mr. 
Raikes  had  Insntuted.  Mr.  Raikes  agreed  to  bear  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  their  support,  and 
Mr.  Stock  the  olher  third  j  thereby  it  appears  that  this 
distinguished  clergyman  was  an  equal  sharer  with  Mr. 
Kaikcs  In  the  foundation  of  these  useful  lostltatlons. 

The  Sunday- school  Jubilee  was  held  Sept.  U,  1S3I, 
the  birthday  of  Bnbcrt  Raikes. 


of  those,  who  before  were  in  every  reqiecl  the 
opponte  of  decency  or  legularitT.  The  effects 
were  so  apparent,  that  other  parishes  in  Glouces- 
ter, and  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  adopted 
the  scheme,  which  has  by  degrees  become 
general,  to  the  great  advantage  and  comfort  of 
the  poor,  and  still  more  to  the  security  and  repose 
of  the  rich.  Since  the  first  institution,  nutny 
thousands  of  children  have  been  employed,  to 
their  own  satisfiiction,  in  acquiring  such  a  por- 
tion of  knowledge  as  will  render  them  useful  to 
society,  without  encouraging  any  disposition 
unfavourable  to  themselves  or  the  world.  Where 
riot  and  disorder  were  formerly  to  be  seen, 
decency  and  decorum  are  now  to  be  fannd; 
industry  has  taken  the  place  of  idleness,  and 
profaneness  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to 
devotion.  The  outlines  «f  a  character  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  his  country  as  that 
of  Robert  Raikes,  cannot  fail  to  engage  die 
reader.  In  proportion  as  he  feels  himself  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  mankind,  he  will  interest 
himself  in  every  particular  which  concerns  this 
bright  example  of  unbended  philanthropy.*  Mr. 
Raikes  was  fur  some  vears  a  member  of  tlu 
court  of  assistants  of  uie  stationers'  company. 


His  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes,  a  veiy  con- 
sideiable  Russian  merchant,  and  long  a  director 
of  the  bank  of  England,  established  a  rich  and 
spreading  family,  very  respectably  connected,  in 
the  city  of  London. 

ProtessoT  Austin  remarks,  on  the  education  of 
the  people,  that  it  is  not  less  incumbent  on  go- 
vernments Vo  forward  the  diffiuiim  of  hunoMy, 
than  to  protect  their  subjects  from  one  another 
by  a  due  administration  of  justice,  or  to  defend 
them  by  military  force  from  the  attacks  of  ex- 
ternal enemies.  A  small  fraction  of  the  sunt 
which  are  squandered  in  needless  war  would 
provide  complete  instruction  for  the  working 
people — would  give  this  important  class  that 
portion  in  the  kw)wledge  of  the  age  which  con- 
sists in  the  nature  of  their  callings,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  toiling  for  a  livelihood.f  And,  fur- 
ther, bi^op  Tillotson,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  says, 
that  education  is  the  most  effectual  mode  in  re- 
forming mankind,  and  that  the  most  likely  and 
hopeful  reformation  of  the  world  must  begin 
with  children.  Wholesome  laws  and  good  ser- 
mons are  but  slow  ways,  the  most  compendious 
way  is  a  good  education,  this  may  be  an  effectual 
prevention  of  evil,  whereas  all  after  ways  aie 
out  remedies. 


*  Euloglum  on  Bobeit  Raikes.— tfasHmMM'tJr^asfa^ 
vol.  iTiil.  pp.  u ,  15.    NiekeVt  JbueMeM,  vol.  tx.  M9. 

+  The  lint  school,  avowedly  estaUishcd  in  Great  BritaiBt 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  instructing  adults,  was  fbnned  in  1811, 
through  the  exertions  at  the  rev.  T.  Cliarles,  In  Moioneth' 
shire.  About  the  same  time,  and  without  any  concert  or 
connexion  with  the  schools  In  Walea,  an  adult  sdiool  wts 
edabUshedat  Bristol  thiongh  the  instmrnentaUty  of  Mr. 
William  Smith. 
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181 1,  April.  The  first  attempt  at  printing 
by  a  macoine  was  at  this  time.  After  many 
abstractions  and  delay,  the  sheet  h  of  the  ^eir 
Atmml  Reguter  for  1810,  "Principal  Oocar- 
rences,"  3,000  copies,  were  printed  by  this 
machine;  and  is  the  first  part  of  a  book  so  printed. 

1811.  Died,  Robebt  Loder,  printer  and 
bookseller,  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  nhere  he 
had  carried  on  his  business  with  reputation  for 
forty  years,  and  died  early  in  this  year.  His 
antiquarian  tracts  display  considerable  industry 
and  research.  His  publications  were,  Ordt- 
nmees,  ifc.  for  Seekfard'i  Alvuhoutet  in  Wood- 
Imdge,  4to.  fVoodoridge  Terrier,  exhibiting  an 
Aeeotmt  of  all  the  Chartert,  with  notes.  Order* 
of  the  Pne  School  m  Woodbridge.  Dowting'i 
Journal  for  demidiihiag  Church  Omamentt  in 
SuffoUt.    Hittory  of  Pramlit»gham,  1798. 

1811,  May  23.  tked,  George  Robinson,  an 
eminent  bookseller  of  Paternoster-row,  London. 
He  was  son  of  George  Robinson,  noticed  at  page 
808,  ante,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  carried 
on  the  business  conjointly  with  his  uncle,  John. 
His  merits  were  accompanied  bv  the  most  un- 
assuming modesty;  his  good  qnahties  were  more 
solid  than  shining,  more  truly  useful  to  himself 
and  others  than  superficially  glaring,  or  idly 
ostentatious.  The  snccessuis  to  the  extensive 
concern  of  the  elder  Mr.  Robinson,  were  men  of 
the  hi^est  integrity,  and  great  skill  in  their 

firofession.  But  the  business  was  so  immensely 
arge,  as  to  exceed  their  strong^,  when  the 
grand  pillar  of  the  house  was  removed.  Besides 
other  limforeseen  misfortunes,  their  exertions  in 
trade  were  baffled  in  a  single  night,  by  the  des- 
traction  of  a  printing  office  in  which  they  hap- 
pened to  bave  property  to  a  very  large  amount, 
by  fire.  Discouraged  but  not  daunted,  they  met 
this  misfortune  with  firmness,  and  for  a  long 
time  straggled  to  fi«e  their  vast  affairs  from  the 
embarrassments  which  it  had  occasioned;  but, 
finding  their  difficulties  increase,  instead  of  in- 
rolringthemselres  still  deeper,  by  resorting  to  the 
usual  means  of  upholding  a  sinking  credit,  they 
met  the  evil  day  with  resolution,  and  submitted 
their  extensive  concerns  to  an  ordeal  fatal  to  the 
credit  of  half  the  commercial  world.  They  were 
declared  bankrupts,*  and  patiently  investigated 
every  account,  and  punctually  fulfilled  every 
engagement;  a  constderablo  surplus  rewarded 
their  labour  and  perseverance,  and  they  rapidly 
emerged  with  the  highest  honour  to  themselves, 
their  credit  gathered  strength  from  the  shock, 
which  a  short  time  before  had  menaced  its  annihi- 
lation. The  unremitting  exertions  of  Mr.  George 
Robinson,  throughotit  the  whole  of  these  difficul- 
ties, perhaps,  shortened  his  life;  but  he  lived  to 
see  them  crowned  with  success,  and  a  comfortable 
provision  made  for  those  most  dear  to  him. 

•811,  May.  John  Dbakard,  proprietor  and 
printer  of  the  Stamford  Newt,  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  j£200,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  Lincoln 


*  At  Ow  aale  of  the  Robinaons',  the  coprright  of  ryt^i 
SpOUng  Book  sold  at  the  eoonnoos  price  of  jffasM,  with 
■0  uinoitjr  of  Dfty  gviatu  to  the  Mitbot. 


jail  for  eighteen  months,  for  a  libel  on  flogging 
the  military.  The  paragraph  had  been  copied 
firom  the  London  Examiner.  A  subscription  of 
£400  was  raised  towards  the  support  of  Mr. 
Drakard.  He  published  the  Life  of  Colonel 
WariUe.     1810. 

18Il,Jlf<iy.  Died,  Mr.  Wall,  bookseller,  at 
Kew,  near  London,  where  his  family  had  been 
known  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  as 
booksellecs,  stationers,  newsmen,  and  keepers  of 
the  drculating  library  since  the  commencement 
of  that  institution. 

1811, May.  i)ie(i,  Alexander  Bartholoman, 
proprietor  and  printer  of  the  York  Herald,  and 
one  of  the  common  coimcilmen  for  Walmgate 
ward,  in  the  city  of  York,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

1811.  AeeowU  of  the  London  Daily  Newi- 
papert,  8vo.  by  James  Sava^,  author  of  the 
Ltbrarian,  and  some  time  assistant  librarian  of 
the  London  institution. 

1811,  July.  The  printers,  booksellers,  ^e- 
founders,  and  press  "makers,  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  were,  br  a  decree  published  at 
Amsterdam,  to  have  their  names  and  residences 
registered. 

1811.  Aug.  30.  Died,  John  Crickett,  of 
doctors'  commons,  marshal  and  seneant-at-arms 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  He  was  master 
of  the  stationers'  company  in  1810.  He  died  at 
Hyde  house,  Edmonton,  aged  seventy-eight. 

1811,  Aug.  31.  Died,  Huor  Brown,  many 
years  printer  of  the  Morning  Herald. 

1811,  Aug.  The  patent  of  king^s  printer  for 
Ireland  renewed  for  fortyyears. 

1811,  Sept.  Died,  William  Tessbvmam, 
many  years  a  respectable  bookseller  at  York. 
He  died  at  Beverley. 

1811,  Sept.  25.  Died,  Joshua  Eddowes,  a 
respectable  printer  and  bookseller  at  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  vear  of  his  age. 

1811,  Nov.  1.  IIenrv  White,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Independent  Whig,  London, 
was  tried  but  acquitted,  for  a  libel,  having  been 
previ4jfisly  confined  for  three  years  in  Doruiuster 
jail. — See  page  832  ante.  In  December,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  in  support  of  Mr.  White,  who  for 
several  years  contended  against  the  entire  power 
of  the  crown  lawyers.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  carried  : 

1.  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  an  insepa- 
mble  part  of  a  free  constitution,  and  that  they 
must  exist  or  perish  together. 

3.  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  the 
manly  and  judicious  conduct  pursucNl  by  Mr. 
White,  in  his  late  struggle  with  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  in  refusing  to  submit  to  a  false  con- 
fession, or  to  suffer  judgment  to  go  by  default, 
has  done  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

3.  That,  taking  into  consideration  the  personal 
sufferings  he  has  undergone  in  his  banishment 
ftora  society  in  a  distant  jail ;  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  support  of  himself  and  printer,  in 
their  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  tne  conse- 
quent difficulties  to  which  he  is  now  exposed  ; 
it  is  earnestly  recommend^  to  the  friends  of 
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constitutional  freedom,  in  whose  cause  the  sacri- 
fice has  been  made,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
present  meeting,  and  generously  step  forward  to 
afford  him  that  remuneration  which  he  appears 
to  be  so  justly  entitled  to. 

1811,  iVov.  12.Z)ied,JoBN  Hayes,  bookseller, 
High  Holbom,  aged  serenty-four.  The  abilities 
of  Mr.  Hayes  were  of  no  ordinary  class,  and  bis 
erudition  very  considerable.* 

1811.  The  Gleaner,  a  series  of  periodical 
essays,  selected  from  papers  not  incluaed  in  the 
British  Essayists,  four  vols.  8vo.  By  Nathan 
Dnike,  M.  D.  He  died  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk, 
1836,  aged  seventy  years. 

1811.  Tovm  Talk;  or,  lAmngMannen,  8ro. 
by  John  Agg.f 

1811.  ne  PhUotapker.  This  periodical  was 
the  production  of  general  Sarrazin^ 

1811.  Euayt,  Literanf  and  Mueellaneotu, 
by  Dr.  John  Aikin.§ 

1811.  The  Timet,  by.  A  Bickerstaffe.  These 
essays  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

1811,  June  29.  The  Wettmoreland  Advertiser 
and  Kendal  Chronicle,  No.  1,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Richard  Lough,||  at  Kendal.  It  was 
long  a  subject  of  wonder  and  regret,  that  the 
county  of  Westmoreland  should  not  produce  a 
permanent  newspaper  before  this  period ;  though 
Kendal,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Camden,  was  a 
very  populous  and  respectable  town. 

1811,  July  5.  The  Literpool  Mercury,  No.  1. 
printed  and  published  by  Egerton  Smith  He  Co. 

1811.  The  Montrote,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin 
Review,  established,  and  was  for  many  years  dis- 
tinguished by  great  abilitr  of  writing,  while 
under  the  management  of  the  late  Mr.  Watt. 


*  A  Mr.  Samiul  Hayes,  •  very  respectable  bookseller,  In 
Oiforitetreet,  London,  was  Induced  In  the  line  of  fats  pro- 
fession, daring  Oie  peace  of  Amiens,  to  visit  Ftance  j  and 
mt  for  many  yean  detained  a  prisoner  by  order  of  the 
Frmdi  government. 

t  John  AgK  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  printer  and 
bookseller  at  Evesham,  after  which  he  established  him- 
self In  the  same  capacity  at  Bristol,  where  he  published  a 
newspaper  under  the  name  of  the  Mercury.  He  also  pro- 
posed  to  print  by  subscription  a  Hittorg  of  Brittol,  in 
numbers,  but  the  deaign  oiled,  and  the  author  also.  He 
then  repaired  to  London,  iritere  be  continued  to  live  by 
writing  and  ooo^lUng  various  books,  some  of  which  pos- 
sess ingenuity.  In  18U  lie  was  confined  In  the  king's 
bench  prison  for  a  libel  on  Thomas  Best,  esq. 

t  Oeneral  Samzln  quitted  the  French  service  in  isio, 
and  came  to  Bn^and  from  Cherbnig.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  here  he  made  the  most  extravagant  demands  on 
our  government  for  supposed  services,  whidt  he  valued  at 
^S,ooo  a-year.  .^lO.OM  for  what  he  had  sacrificed,  end 
<fflO,000  for  immediate  use,  besides  tlie  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  other  items  equally  moderate.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Confetriotu  of  Bonaparte  to  the  eardinat 
Maurjf.  Bvo,  Memorial  to  the  SngUih  Qooemmentt  Svo. 
1811.  Hietor)  oftheWartnSpainandPortugatiSyo.  ISIS. 
llLis  work  gives  a  luminous  view  of  the  great  scenes 
which  occurred  in  the  Peninsula,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  in  1807,  to  Its  termination  In  I8I4. 

i  Dr.  John  Aikin  was  bom  at  Klbworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, Jan.  15,  1747,  and  died  at  Stoke  Newington,  Dec. 
7,  183S.  He  origlually  practised  as  a  surgeon,  afterwards 
settled  as  a  phyiddan  at  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  and  for  many 
years  resided  at  Stoke  Newington.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  essays  in  the  Monihty  Magaxbu,  t\tKAthaumm,  the 
Clauieal  Journal,  and  the  B^/leetor.  Of  the  first  he  was 
editor  for  many  years,  and  also  of  the  second  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
QeHeral  Biographieal  Dictionary,  in  Is  vols.  4to.  publidied 
between  the  years  1799  and  I8IS,  and  other  works  of  merit. 

I  RIchardLonghdledat Kendal, Feb. 9,lg3l,aged 41. 


1812,  Feh.  7.  Died,  Johw  Paul  Manson, 
bookseller.  King-street,  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards of  Genod-street,  Soho.  Of  him  Mr. 
Dibdin  observes,  "  In  the  present  Caxton-loving 
age,  with  what  avidity  would  snch  a  number  of 
this  printer's  books  be  sought  after.  Thef  will 
rarely  ever  again  appear  in  one  collection  so 
numerous  or  so  perfect  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  skill  and  liberality  of  Messrs.  Payne, 
White,  Egerton,  and  Evans — that  these  know 
and  love  Caxton  as  well  as  Aldus,  Froben,  and 
the  Stephenses ;  but  I  question  if,  in  the  ocean 
of  English  black-letter,  they  have  taken  quite 
so  deep  a  plui^  as  Mr.  Manson,  of  Gerard- 
street,  Soho.  It  is  due  to  the  spirit  and  perse- 
verance of  this  latter  bookseller,  to  notice  his 
love  of  the  imprints,  colophons,  and  devices  of 
our  venerable  English  typographers.  Professor 
Heyne  could  not  nave  exhibited  greater  sixns  of 
joy  at  the  sight  of  the  Townley  manuscnpt  of 
Homer,  than  did  Mr.  Manson  on  the  discovery 
of  Rastill's  Pattymet  of  the  People  amone  the 
books  of  Mr.  Brand.  If  I  wish^  for  a  o^lec- 
tion  of  Rembrandt's  or  Nanteuil's  prints,  or  of 
old  portraits  and  black-lettered  books,  catalogued, 
I  would,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  resign  the 
whole  to  the  integrity  and  discrimination  of  Mr. 
Manson." — Director,  vol.  II.  p.  36. 

1812.  A  splendid  mode  of  printing  in  bnr- 
nished  gold  letters  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Whittaker,  an  ingenious  and  eminent  book- 
binder of  Queen-street,  Westminster  ;  and  who 
executed  an  edition  of  magna  charta,  from  the 
original  manuscript  deposited  in  the  British  mu- 
seum, on  royal  purple  satin,  and  on  superfine 
vellum  paper.*  He  also  executed  a  most  singu- 
larly splendid  work  in  letters  of  gold,  of  the 
august  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  George 
IV.  the  execution  is  truly  superb,  and  reflects 
the  highest  honour  on  the  artist.  As  a  binder, 
Mr.  Whittaker  was  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of 
deficient  portions  of  the  works  printed  by  Caxton 
and  other  earlv  printers,  by  the  use  of  brass  type. 
He  introduced  a  new  style  of  binding,  to  which 
the  name  of  Elrutcan\  has  been  given. 

18 12.  A  fac-simile  of  the  Book  of  Ptalmt  was 
printed  from  the  same  manuscript  and  types  as 
the  Codex  Alexandrimu,  and  published  by  the 
rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  museum.  The  art  of  printing  with  types, 
so  formed  as  precisely  to  resemble  the  characters 
of  manuscript,  was  first  practised  at  Florence,  in 
the  year  1741,  when  a  fac-simile  of  the  cele- 
brated Medicean  Virgil  was  published  in  small 

*  Mr.  Craspelet,  a  celebrated  Parisian  printer,  well 
known  for  the  beautlftil  editions  which  have  issued  from 
his  press,  made  several  experiments  towards  printing  in 
gold  letters :  at  length  he  succeeded,  and  executed  in  this 
style  tivelve  copies  of  Audebert  and  VieUofs  niteaui 
Doria.  Culleau,  however,  does  not  speak  in  the  most 
fiiTOurable  terms  of  these  typographical  refinements. — 
Callleau,  Diet.  BW.  torn.  Iv.  p.  36.  What  his  opinions 
might  be  at  this  time,  on  viewing  the  splendid  prodno 
ttons  of  the  British  press,  in  gold,  we  cannot  say. 

t  "Vtin  style  he  employed  for  the  binding  of  many  of  the 
copies  of  the  Magna  Charta,  which  is  of  a  msgnlficent 
description.  The  covers  are  nearly  a  complete  mass  of 
gold  ornament,  appropriate  to  the  times  of  king  John.  It 
Is  lined  with  crimson  silk,  richly  gilt. 
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4tt>.  This  mode  of  priuiing  tins  chiefly  been 
confined  to  the  rarest  manuscripts;  which,  being 
liable  to  decay,  have  thus  been  preserved  for 
every  valuable  purpose  of  collation. 

1812,  Feb.  12.  Died,  Andrew  Cbebry,  an 
eminent  dramatist.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  John  Cherry,  a  noted  printer  and  bookseller, 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  whose  an- 
cestors possessed  a  considerable  estate,  on  which 
they  ibr  centuries  resided,  near  Sheffield,  in 
Yorkshire.  They  were  of  the  persuasion  of 
Friends,  one  of  whom,  disclaiming  the  mild 
tenets  of  the  primitive  church,  and  possessing  a 
thirst  for  martial  glory,  followed  the  fortunes  of 
William  III.  of  England,  and  fought  under  him 
as  comet  of  horse  in  all  the  Irish  wars,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  married  an  Irish  lady,  and 
settled  at  Croome,  near  the  city  of  Limerick. 
Andrew  Cherry  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Limerick, 
on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1762,  and  received  a 
liberal  education.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Potts, 
a  respectable  printer,  of  Dame-street,  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  ;  but  a  desire  for  the  stage  induced 
him  to  quit  his  ori^nal  profession,  about  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  comedy  of  the  Soldier's 
Daughter,  1804,  and  the  Travellers;  or,  Mutie't 
Fateination,  an  opera.* 

1812.  Queen  Charlotte  caused  a  printing 
press  to  be  erected  for  her  amusement  at 
rrogmore-lodgejnear  Windsor;  butthe  onlypub- 
lications  from  it  vtere  five  sets  of  Historical  and 
Chronological  Cards,  and  two  volumes  of  Trans- 
lalums  from  the  German,  in  prose  and  verse. 

Make  aa  eternal  trntba  receive. 

And  practice  all  that  we  believe.— i>7ir4«i. 

Printed  by  E.  Harding,  Frogmore-lodge,  Wind- 
sor. I2mo.  pp.  1 12.  There  is  a  leaf  following 
the  title,  with  this  inscription  : 

"  Tbe  gift  ot  the  queen  to  ber  beloved  danghten— Char- 
lotte-Augtuta,  Matilda,  Augnsta-Soplila,  EUzabetb,  Mirj, 
and  Sophia:  and,  with  her  nmtesty'aperminion,  dedicated 
to  their  roTal  higtmesaea,  br  tbe  translator.  Ellis  Caraelia 
Knight." 

The  other,  entitled  Miscellaneous  Poems,  with 
the  same  imprint  and  date,  4to.  pp.  99.  To 
each  of  these  is  prefixed  a  neat  vignette  of 
Frogmore-lodge.  Only  thirty  copies  of  each 
work  were  struck  off,  and  the  press  ceased. 

\%\2,  March  11.  The  valuable  prinling-oflice 
established  iu  the  mansion-house  at  Serampore, 
in  the  East  Indies,  conducted  by  the  rev. 
William  Carey,  and  his  polleagues,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire ;  which  consumed  seven  hun- 
dred reams  of  English  paper,  expressly  sent  out 

*  Mr.  Andrew  Cbeiry  was  written  to,  with  an  oflbr  of  a 
very  capital  engagement  from  a  manager,  who,  on  a 
fonner  occasion,  had  not  beliaved  altogether  well  to  Um. 
Cherry  sent  him  word,  that  he  had  been  bit  by  him  once, 
and  be  was  resolved  that  he  thoold  not  make  two  bites  of 
A  Cherrp.  At  anoHier  time,  in  171)8,  while  performing 
DruggM  with  Lewis's  Sir  Charla  Baekett,  at  the  theatre- 
royid,  Manchester;  when  in  the  qaarrel  scene,  Cherry 
obiervea,— "  Egsd,  be  looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  eat  me." 
**  Eat  yoa  I  (replied  T.ewis)  yes — damme,  I  wooid  not 
make  two  bites  of  A  Cherri/" 


for  the  Tamul  and  Cingalese  New  Tetaments. 
Every  thing  in  tbe  office  perished,  except  the  six 
presses,  which  were  in  a  side-room.  Altogether 
two  thousand  reams  of  English  paper,  worth 
fire  thousand  pounds,  were  lost ;  also  founts  of 
type  in  fourteen  languages  (besides  English), 
together  with  the  cases,  imposing  stones,  brass 
rules,  chases,  and  all  other  fumituie.  Printed 
books  perished  to  the  amount  of  6,000  mpees ; 
and  manuscripts  of  the  value  of  7,000  mpees : 
the  total  loss  was  not  under  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Nine  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  ana  five  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
stopped  by  this  accident.  But  providentially  no 
human  life  was  lost  in  the  calamity,  and  no 
man's  health  was  injured.  The  important 
matrices  were  saved,  and  the  paper  manufac- 
tory was  not  damaged.  The  missionaries,  not 
dispirited,  speedily  returned  to  their  work ;  they 
recast  types  from  the  metal  which  the  fire  had 
melted  ;  so  that  by  the  month  of  June,  six  out 
of  twelve  versions  of  the  scriptures  were  again 
in  progress.  See  their  Third  Memoir  of  Trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures. 

1812.  The  Bloody  Journal,  kept  by  William 
Davidson,  on  board  a  Russian  pirate,  in  the 
vear  1789.  Mediterranean :  printed  on  board 
his  majesty's  ship  Caledonia.  1812.  8vo.  34 
pages,  fourof  preiace.  This  man  served  on  board 
his  majesty's  ship  Niger,  in  1791,  then  under 
the  command  of  admiml  sir  Richard  Keates. 
The  journal  contains  a  horrible  narrative  of  the 
enormities  committed  by  the  crew  of  the  pirate, 
in  which  Davidson  acknowledges  that  he  and 
other  Englishmen  on  board  took  the  most  active 
lead.  He  was  afterwards  accidentally  drowned, 
while  in  his  majesty's  ship  Boyal  George.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  had  heard  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  memoir,  desired  to  found  a  poem  upon 
tbe  subject ;  obtained  au  authentic  copy  in  181 1 , 
which  sir  Richard  Keates  verified,  with  some 
further  particulars  of  this  man's  story.  But,  on 
perusal,  sir  Walter  Scott  pronounced  it  too 
horrible  for  versification,  and  inserted  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register, 
in  1812.  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 

1812.  The  Cheap  Magazine,  printed  and 
published  by  George  Miller,  Dunbar,  Scotland. 
This  publication  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
diffuse  a  pure  and  useful  literature  among  the 
less  educated  portion  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Miller 
was  the  author  and  compiler,  and  does  equal 
credit  to  talent  and  intention.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Popular  Philosophy ; 
or,  the  Book  of  Nature  laid  <men.  Mr.  Miller 
died  July  23, 1835 ;  and  the  following  lines  are 
from  some  verses  to  his  memory. 

Within  thy  native  district,  fint  to  i«ar 

The  '*  PreMtf"  which  in  thy  bands,  was  doomed  to  wear 

A  chaster  form : — No  more,  from  door  to  door. 

The  lomiging  pedlar  hawked  his  poisoned  lore ; 

Fbr  now  subservient  to  one  vtrtnons  end. 

Amusement  with  instruction,  thou  didst  blend. 

And,  lo  I  where  Brougham  and  Chambers  blaze  in  day. 

Thou  **  went  before,  and  gently  cleared  the  way  {** 

Umnindflil  of  the  magic  of  a  name. 

In  secret  toil'd,  and  "  blnsh'd  to  find  it  fame  I" 
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1813,  March  2d.  Ditd,  George  Frbdebick 
CooKB,  a  theatrical  performer  of  the  highest 
merit.  He  was  bom  at  Westminster,  April  17, 
1766.  His  father  was  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
army,  who,  dying  when  young,  left  his  wife  in 
straitened  circumstances.  She  went  to  reside  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where  George  Frederick 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer ;  but  ne  neglected 
the  labours  of  the  office,  and  engaged  the  deoilt 
and  others  of  his  companions,  to  assist  him  in 
petforming  plays.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
duct, his  indentures  was  cancelled,  and  he  was 
dismissed.  He  was  then  tried  in  the  navy,  but 
hisinclination  for  the  stage  overcame  all  restraint, 
and  he  at  length  joined  an  itinerant  company  of 
actors.  He  soon  became  the  hero  of  the  scene, 
and  was  engaged  at  York,  Newcastle,  Chester, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  places.  He 
acquired  so  much  fame,  that  in  1794,  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Dublin  managers,  where  he 
performed  four  years.  At  lengui  he  made  his 
appearance  before  a  London  audience,  at  Covent 
garden  theatre,  October  31, 1800,  in  the  character 
of  Richard  III.  His  reputation  was  at  once 
established  as  a  histrionic  performer  of  the  first 
order.  The  talents  of  Cooke  were  obscured  by 
indulgence  in  pernicious  habits  of  intemperance, 
which  ultimately  destroyed  his  populari^. — 
Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  Cooke 
became  the  pla^e  and  terror  of  English  mana- 
gers ;  few,  if  any,  of  whom  probably  regretted 
his  removal  to  the  United  States,  where  ne  had 
formed  a  theatrical  engag^ement  In  America  he 
displayed  the  same  powerful  abilities,  and  the 
same  vicious  weakness,  which  had  distinguished 
him  in  his  native  country.  Death,  hastened  by 
intemperance,  put  an  end  to  his  career.  He 
married  Miss  Alicia  Daniels,  a  lady  possessed 
of  considerable  talents  as  a  public  singer,  whom 
he  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  from  whom 
he  was  separated  in  July,  1811,  by  a  decree  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court*  It  ought  to  be  noticed, 
to  the  honour  of  the  late  Edmund  Kean,  that, 
during  bis  visit  to  New  York,  in  1821,  he  erected 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Cooke,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  with  the  following  epitaph  : 

Three  kincdonu  dtlm  ht*  Urth, 

Both  hemlapheree  pronoance  his  worth. 

1812.  During  the  months  of  Mav,  June,  and 
July,  the  noble  collection  of  books  oelonging  to 
the  late  John  duke  of  Roxburghe.f  was  soldbj 
auction,  by  Mr.  Evans,  at  his  grace's  late  resi- 
dence, in  St.  James's-square,  London.  Few 
sales,  peibaps,  ever  demanded  and  occupied  so 
ample  a  share  of  public  attention,  as  this  of  the 
late  duke  of  Roxburghe,  which  lasted  /orty- 
ftve  dayi,  and  called  foiu  a  competition  of  prices 
hitherto  unrivalled  in  the  annsils  of  literary  his- 
tory. It  is  supposed  that  this  library  cost  its 
late  owner  not  more  than  £5,000,  and  produced 

*  Memoin  of  the  celebrated  George  Frederick  Cooke,  e»q. 
bUe  of  the  theatre  ropal,  Covent-gardeH,  3  vols.  Svo.  pub- 
U^ed  in  Loodon,  Ci  ISIS.  By  WlUlam  DnnUip,  tome 
time  proprietor  of  the  New  York  theatre,  and  aathor  of 
aeveral  dnmatie  pieces,  printed  in  Amerlcs. 

t  John  Ker,  tUnl  dnlie  of  Rozbnrghe,  died  March  19, 
1804,  aged  slxt7-fonr  yean. 


about  jG23,S41.  After  the  auction,  a  list  of  tke 
prices  was  published,  both  on  small  and  on  topi 
paper,  with  references  to  the  number  of  the  lots. 
No.  6292  was  the  far-famed  II  Detamerone  & 
Boecacio,  fol.  ediz.  Venet.  Valdarfer.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  scarcest,  if  not  the  very 
scarcest  book  extant  No  other  perfect  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  aflter  all  the  fruitless  researches 
of  more  than  300  years.  The  biddings  for  this 
precious  moreeau  were  keen  indeed:  it  was 
finally  carried  off  by  the  marquis  of  Blandfoid, 

for  TWO   THODSAND   TWO   HUNDRED   AND  SUIT 

P0CND8 !  On  the  17th  of  June,  to  commemo- 
rute  this  extraordinary  sale,  the  Boxburgke  Clvh 
was  formed  in  London,  consisting  of  thirty-one 
of  the  most  eminent  book-collectors  in  the  king- 
dom—earl  Spencer,  president.* 

Stbliomantar  Ballalr. 

To  the  VitttbaXfAt  Cltlfi,  by  way  of  dedicatkn, 

And  ill   fetadt  utter   tiag<  who  havepisied 

initiation :  wittt> 

MY  late  good-natm'd  Same  oft  wonld  preach  long  ft  age 
Cenmre  idling  cf  youth,  extol  virtues  of  age :  ' 

For  he  lor'd  &a  old  acres,  old  woods,  and  old  rooki. 
And  his  old  easy  chair,  with  old  wine,  and  old  books. 

As  he's  dead,  it  were  well  in  liis  llbrsry  seat. 
Conning  technical  phrases  tiiat  he'd  oft  repeat. 
And  old  printer's  names  from  their  colophons  catdi. 
To  write  life,  blbl'ogxaphlc:— take  scrip  of  the  sketdi. 

Though  bom  ^tOtgU  ptillUI  he  a  caztok  would  priie 
•Bove  ten  fnll-hottom'd  Oaxons  to  cnri  nmnd  liis  eyes: 
And  the  tpell  of  WsA  Ittttt  he  ne'er  thought  almrd. 
For  young  MiUomaaiact  love  wvNKTH  ithk  words. 

In  a  rsinf  no  lady  was  half  so  deep  read. 

Or  statesman  with  deeteet  ere  cramm'd  so  Ids  head ; 

He  Ilia  caaxo  thought  urnkmnm,   bnt  for  waiKHDscs 

wooldpray. 
And  in  dark  wiHTia's  mom,  cry:  "srtee,  ifbDAvl" 

Long  a  LioATB  he  sought,  and  a  hood  kept  with  care, 
For  saints,  jcliah  notabt,  and  cRisriN  were  there; 
lliough  proud  of  an  bhpxrowr,  he'd  an  olitb  display, 
But  like  TURK  to  the  poor  ne'er  gave  PBW>rr  away. 

No  PORXST  he  knew,  he  would  swear  by  the  rood. 
Had  oak  covert  to  eqnal  his  blacr — or  cawood. 
That  the  riiLD  and  the  bh  Aw,and  the  banks  oesrat  hand, 
Were  nnrivall'd,  except  by  his  wat— and  oorLAXD. 

On  the  (m  of  dame  Ikshion  he  laid  little  stress. 
Save  aoR^OH  and  sixolb-ton  in  nellum  we  guess; 
While  ORAr-TOH  with  hiddlr-ton  stood  cheek  by  Jowl, 
Unique  mayster  roLLiNO^ON  raptnr'd  his  soul. 

Oft  with  smile  showing  jot  he  called  bnolamd  his  own  j 
Boasted  bablxt  Oiongh  thort  and  his  cobkz  ttahi'd  and 

brown, 
When  inrHR's  good  mnflii^d  he'd  a  simile  steal, 
"Twas  in  no  case  to  sacrifice  Abraham's  tbalb. 

He  as  riSHBR  caught  vrirs  (Walton  tells  no  such  thing) 
While  the  liarb  of  nls  hookr  held  the  batb  ftar  a  uxo : 


*  One  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Roxbnrgiie  clab, 
was  the  late  Joae^  Haslewood,  esq.  and  wtio  at  Us  death, 
which  took  place  at  London,  Sept  SI,  1835,  in  the  stxty- 
fburth  year  of  his  age,  left  a  very  curious  manuscript 
volume,  tracing  the  rise  of  that  society,  which  emsnsted 
ttam  the  literati  who  attended  the  sale  of  the  duke 
of  Roxlmrghe,  under  the  quaint  title  of  the  Raitarghe 
Sevele,  and  which  records  the  annual  festtvUlss  of  the 
club  from  its  that  meeting,  in  IBIS,  to  1835,  at  the  Old  SL 
Alban*s  tavern,  London.  Although  netdier  a  dsssicsl 
scholar  nor  an  elegant  wrtter,  Mr.  Haslewood  was  a 
laborious  and  faithfbl  editor  of  many  rare  and  beantiM 
rtnrints  of  early  Bngllah  poetry  and  proce,  wMdi  otho-- 
wue  might  have  penahed ;  and  assisted  aeveral  membeis 
in  collecting  and  printing  the  volumes  which  they  oc- 
caiionaUy  presented  to  the  society. 
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Then  he'd  eoWiM  >  oiArHAN  or  kkioht  to  the  tieai. 
Which  the  butlsc  end  cookb  aerr'd  with  oiaui  that 
waa  beat. 

Wisa  or  woDa  he  irould  bunt  a  bold  bidbb  fbr  bilu. 
With  (TiBBDrtc  BBTVBa  wwirlng  iobv,  hicb,  and  wiLL'a, 
Aa  a  ro  vtBB  he'd  wtbb  that  no  woodcoob  ooold  aprliiK ) 
At  the  MBoas,  or  In  HABaaB,  eaat  of  mbbuv  like  bthob. 

Aa  he  tippled  his  jrpocna,  malmaey,  or  aack. 
With  riNaoN  like  aanaL,  ataiidlng  cloae  at  Ua  bad. 
He  held  conTerse  with  bbktbblbt,  ooDFaAT,  or  vAgaaa, 
Or  would  chaont  all  Ha  rarate  of  Biu*  with  new  ahakea. 

If  careleaawlth  billt  hacbuna  heaate^ 
A  wDLra  upon  thia  aide,  and  a  lyob  on  that. 
Why  hia  roRTaa,  or  cabtbe,  or  aBBrraanB  was  bid. 
Of  late,  to  place  nblbon  aa  a  gnard  to  hla  bid. 

iNtoMOOB  aa  twaa  princely  he  ne'er  wonld  comjdain. 
That  DO  apinatar  once  raBar  him  when  lubtb  flll'd  hia 

biaini 
He  in  iheeU  long'd  for  widowa :  widow  bbdmajt  hia  Joy, 
He  daap'd  widow  cbablbwooo  and  kept  bbbvobd  to  tot. 

TbDB  hia  heart  waa  uHbtmd,  aa  lore'a  bowbb  (btb  room. 
Widow  TBTaWBiBT  was  there,ftfliewldowa^oAi(Baoo]>B, 
JoAM  woLrs  and  joab  obwih,  and  wlille  aoft  Oiinc^  he'd 

utter. 
Of  flunoua  joah  jvoat,  he  would  melt  for  joas  BonsB. 

The  ifgnt  tff  M«  mhm«  might  ita  radiance  ezhaoat, 
To  count  up  from  TBBTaaia  to  old  German  rAvar  t 
He  had  powbll  for  Iretandt  lbbpbbwie  the  acoTT, 
But  WBLCB  TBACBWBI.L,  Uncertain,  my  Eame  never  gat. 

TVhen  hia  blowbb  waa  cnpt  he'd  ahow  mabtbll  wieut. 
He'd  a  vowbl  Mo^  and  made  babbt  tab  atmt 
By  Ckarla  Levit  in  kogtkiH,  who  bound  hia  fall  max, 
Twaa  with  acABLBT  in  bandi,  obxtbb  gUdimg  the  van. 

Here  a  teamed  oi.ABBB'a  rax  might  moat  glowingly  apeak. 
Of  the  bright  tdaziDg  red  in  the  lettm  gtUMquee  : 
Of  ma>;f<M<'<;i«iniB*a,  and  how  boriert  diiplaf 
Death  BDd  canlinal  vtrtnea,  in-ritlng  to  pray. 

Then  rich  ailiMif  unfold,  when  the  bajbtbb  bean  part, 
Whoae  colouring,  though  mafrhleaa,  ahowa  inikntiiie  art . 
In  nmance  aeek  a  monater  that  with  no  text  agreeth. 
Nor  tiling  hearenly,  earthly,  or  in  wave  beneath. 

Norlbrget  the  woedoifa  tliat  anch  raiiturea  aStard, 
IWboaa  iuTentor  fbnnda  lineage  of  if  ndraof  Boarde  : 
And  TfSa  tac  diotce  tpeeimeiu  atole  fhnn  that  mint, 
Unto  DiaoiK'a  new  Amet,  or  a  TBiraooa'a  reprM. 

Bat  he's  gone : — can  one  tbiflbt  hia  mcmcry  aaTe^ 
Can  hia  aiaaop  interr  him)  hia  aora  wal-db-obatb? 
^th  but  imfUiv  <B  toonb  can  hia  apirit  be  tied ! 
"Why  he  ne'er  got  a  cobfih  nutil  he  waa  dead  I 

Ah,  no.  with  hia  vohaue  wonld  tany  hia  aonl, 
Oonid  /bttof ,  could  big-belly'd  martaa  control, 
Or  eetaf»<  et  ia^n ;  nay,  atndloua  be  seen 
IWith  a  tmebtee  In  awroecv,  or  mote  litfMB. 

Shade  of  PATaaaoH,  ahall  hia  eoUeelUm 


And  one  alphabet  enuk  every  eUueproee  andveraef 
Nor  tell  all  that  the  imp.  onyltr  leitf  can  portend  ? 
Nor  imp.  that  he  haUow'd  and  no  devil  could  mend/ 

'What  hla  eoU.  and  par.  meana,  leaTe  the  noTiee  to  gneaa; 

Or,  when  made  in  faceimile  per.  bf  M.S. 

licave  aurpriae  and  delight  to  maniacal  lover, 

ffeat  fointe,  kaUow  back,  and  email  eqnam  to  diaoover. 

l«aTe  BDino  raiBCBpa,  uneut,  vtnvra,  rare. 
With  aMALi  CAra.  and  itaUee,  ftiend  Laioa  to  declare 
By  large  pepor  eatalegne  at  hammer'e  derlalon, 
Aa  Bbn  meamree  margin  to  enter  emaitoiOB. 

'^  -CBisTOFBa  TAutaanB. 

The  book  trade,  paiticnlarljr  that  branch  de- 
nominated "the  rare  and  cnrioiu,"  was  never  in 
sucb  a  flourishing  state  as  at  the  period  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  magnificent  library  of  the  duke 
of  Roxburgfae:  then  truly  was  BibUomania  at  its 


*  nwiUnt  laya  of  a  wdl-preaerved  yooUi  Utamtned  hia 
eyea,  even  at  the  verge  of  ninety-aix,  at  the  flrat  perusal  of 
those  ajngular  apedmena  of  ancient  Chriatmaa  mdodiea, 
reprinted  in  the  BibHographlcat  Miecenaniet,  Oxford,  1813. 
It  woold  be  dililenlt  to  describe  hia  Joy  witen  intomed  by 
bia  bookaeUer,  that  ha  had  scented  for  him  the  laat  re- 
anainlng  copy. 


height — ererr  book  stall  was  ransacked  for  old 
books,  and  the  price  rose  with  the  universal 
desire  to  possess  tnem :  the  infatuation  was  com- 
pared to  the  tulip  mania  ;*  yet  a  few  yeais  after- 
wards, the  late  earl  Spencer  became  the  purchaser 
of  the  identical  Decamerotu  of  Boccacio,  for  less 
than  £900.  The  taste  for  book  rarities  seems 
to  have  passed  away  in  a  great  degree.  One 
volume,  which  sold  at  the  Roxbui^he  sale  for 
jE150,  was  offered  by  Longmans'^  in  Paternoster- 
row,  for  a  third  of  that  sum,  and  no  desire  was 
evinced  by  any  "bibliomaniac"  to  possess  it 

1812.  At  this  time  there  were  only  twelve 
working  wood  engravers  in  London. 

1812.  Died,  Henbv  Fadlkneb,  celebrated  as 
a  honest,  industrious,  and  excellent  bookbinder, 
who,  in  his  mode  of  rebinding  ancient  books,  was 
not  only  scrupulously  particular  in  the  preser- 
vation of  that  important  part  of  a  volume,  Uie 
margin  :  but  in  his  ornaments  of  tooling,  was  at 
once  tasteful  and  exact.  Faulkner,  after  thus  fny- 
ing  satisfaction  to  his  patrons,  and  bidding  fair 
to  be  the  first  binder  of  his  day,  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, leaving  a  large  family,  which,  it  is 
but  jostice  to  state,  were  materially  assisted  by 
those  who  had  respected  their  &ther. 

1812,  April  30.  Died,  Hbhrt  Lbmoinb, 
bookseller,  who  was  for  many  years  known  to 
the  trade  as  a  translator  of  German  and  other 
languages,  and  compiler  of  many  of  the  nu- 
merous tracts  with  which  London  aboimds ;  he 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  of  poetical  essays 
to  the  CfeiUleman't  Maga2ine,\  and  other  peri- 
odical works :  he  had  for  some  years  been  a 
bookseller,  in  Bishopsgate  church-yard.  He 
published,  in  1797,  Typographical  AnHqvitiet ; 
nistory,  origin,  and  progress  of  the  art  of  printing, 
fiom  Its  first  invention,  in  Germany,  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  from  its  intro- 
duction into  England,  by  Caxton,  to  the  present 
time :  including,  among  a  variety  of  curious  and 
interesting  matter,  its  progress  in  the  provinces, 
with  chronological  lists  of  eminent  printers,  in 
England,  Scouand,  lud  Ireland.  Together  with 
anecdotes  of  several  eminent  literary  characters, 
who  have  honoured  the  art  by  their  attention  to 
its  improvement;  also  a  particular  and  complete 
history  of  the  Walpolian  press,  establisheii  at 
Stmwberry-hill — with  an  accurate  list  of  every 
publication  issued  therefrom,  and  the  exact 
number  printed  thereof.  At  the  conclusion  is 
given  a  curious  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the 
use  of  paper;  also  a  complete  history  of  the  art 
of  wood-cutting  and  engnving  on  copper,  from 
its  first  invention  in  Italy,  to  its  latest  improve- 
ments in  Great  Britain :  concluding  with  the 

*  The  tulip  mania  reached  its  height  in  the  city  of 
Haarlem,  in  the  yeaia  1II3A-7,  when  io,oo«  florina  were 
known  to  have  been  paid  tat  a  aingle  root  of  that  Hower. 

f  Mr.  Lemoine  waa  the  aotiior  of  aome  venea  to  the 
memory  of  BIr.  Franda  Kglnton,  of  Wandaworth,  near 
Birmingiuun,  Justly  celebrMed  for  his  ingenious  discovery 
of  paintine  and  staining  ^aaa  for  surpassing  that  of  the 
aneieota,  m  which  his  numerona  works  (of  which  a  good 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  window  of  statlonera' nail, 
London,  preaented  to  that  company  by  alderman  Oaddl.) 
wHl  long  continue  a  monument  of  his  unrivalled  abilitiea. 
He  died  March  at,  isot. 
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adjudication  of  literary  property,  or  th'e  laws 
and  terms  to  which  authors,  designei's,  and  pub- 
lishers are  separately  subject;  with  a  catalogue 
of  remarkable  bibles  and  common  prayer  books, 
from  the  infancy  of  printing  to  the  present  time. 
Extracted  from  the  best  authorities,  by  Henry 
Lemoine,  bibliop.  London. 

1812,  May.  Died,  Joav  Dbuby,  printer  and 
bookseller,  Lincoln,  aged  seventy-two  yeare. — 
He  was  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and 
father  of  Mr.  DAiry,  printer,  at  Stafford. 

1812.  The  sheets  o  and  z  of  Clarkson's  Life 
of  WiUiam  Penn  were  worked  off  by  an  entirely 
cylindrical  press,  which,  with  the  aid  of  two  men, 
worked  off  eight  hundred  sheets  within  the  hour. 

1812,  Aug.  The  printing  office  of  Mr.  Flood, 
with  several  houses,  at  Canterbury,  entirely  con- 
sumed by  fire,  which  threatened  great  devastation. 

1812,  Aug.  Daniel  Lovell,  proprietor  of 
the  Statetman,  sentenced,  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  £500;  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  eighteen  months,  to 
be  computed  from  the  expiration  of  his  former 
sentence ;  and,  at  the  ena  of  the  further  term, 
to  find  security  for  three  years,  himself  in  £1000, 
and  two  sureties  in  £500  each,  for  a  libel  upon 
the  commissioners  for  the  transport  service. 

1812,  Oct.  9.  Died,  Daniel  Ogilvv,  book- 
seller, of  Middle-row,  Holbom,  Londou,  aged 
seventy  years.    He  died  at  Southgate. 

1813,  Oct.  17.  Died,  Francis  Hodson,  many 
years  proprietor,  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
Cambridge  Chronicle,  aged  seventy-five  yesars. 
He  had  brought  up  a  &mily  of  nearly  twen^ 
children.— Mrs.  Hodson  died  Feb.  27, 1804.— 
Mr.  Edward  Hodson,  their  eldest  son,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  business,  died  in  Oct  1817. 

1812,  Oct.  Died,  John  Bartlett,  printer, 
at  Oxford,  who  came  to  a  sudden  death  by  falling 
into  a  hole  on  the  castle  hill,  where  he  was 
conducting  some  friends  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
ing the  city.  He  was  in  the  26th  year  of  his 
age,  and,  after  lingering  nine  days,  he  was 
removed  by  death  from  the  bosom  of  an  affec- 
tionate family,  and  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 

1812,  Nov.  Died,  Myles  Swinnny,  nearly 
fifty  years  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  iJtrminjf- 
ham  Chronicle.  He  died  at  Ashted,  near  Bir- 
mingham, aged  seventy-four  years. 

1812,  iiov.  Died,  John  Walter,  principal 
proprietor  of  the  Timet,  London  newspaper,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Walter  had  obtained  a  pension 
or  sinecure  of  £700  a-year  from  Mr.  Pitt. 

1812,  Dec.  9.  John  and  Leioh  Hunt,  pro- 
prietors and  editors  of  the  Examiner,  London 
Sunday  newro«)er,  were  found  guilty  in  the 
court  of  king^  bench,  of  a  libel  on  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  sentenced  to  two  yean'  imprison- 
ment each  ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  each;  and  to 
find  security  for  theii  good  behaviour.  The  libel 
purported  to  be  a  reply  to  some  fulsome  verses 
on  his  royal  highness,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Pott,  in  doggiel  verse. 

1812.  The  Complete  Family  Bible,  with  illus- 
trative Notes,  2  vols.  4to.  by  the  rev.  John  Styles. 


1812,  Dec.  The  university  of  Cambridge 
brought  an  action  against  the-  printer  of  Hey- 
wood's  Remarks  on  the  Memotrt  of  the  rij/ht 
hon.  Charles  James  Fox,*  for  not  delivering  to 
them  the  copy,  which,  after  entry,  ought  to  have 
been  delivered  to  them  by  the  warehouse  keeper 
of  the  stationers'  company ;  and,  after  a  trial 
and  solemn  argument,  a  judgment  was  given 
against  the  printer — according  to  the  8tb  of 
Anncf  By  this  odious  and  oppressive  tax, 
eleven  copies  of  eveiy  new  work  was  levied  on 
the  publisher.  One  copy  being  claimed,  of 
right,  by  the  British  museum,  Sion  college,  and 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
England — in  Scotland,  by  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Perth;  the  university 
and  the  advocates'  library,  at  Edinbnrgb — in 
Ireland,  by  Trinity  college  and  the  king's  inns, 
Dublin.  This  is  an  unjust,  because  an  unequal 
tax,  for  eleven  copies  are  to  be  given,  whether  a 
work  is  worth  one  guinea  or  ten;  so  that  a 
publisher  who  prints  1,000  copies  of  a  work, 
which  sells  for  one  guinea,  has  to  pay  only 
eleven  guineas  out  of  1,000 ;  whereas,  another, 
who  publishes  only  100  copies  of  a  work  woith 
ten  guineas,  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  1 10  guineas 
out  of  the  same  sum  of  1,000.  The  abore  trial 
took  place  on  the  instigation  of  Edwd.  Christian, 
esq.,  and  the  pamphlet  he  printed,  in  1807, 
(noticed  at  page  826  ante)  was  to  render  impera- 
tive and  unavoidable  this  heavy  tax  upon 
literature.  In  answer  to  varibus  arguments, 
that  the  expense  ofe/mencopiei  seems  altogetbei 
insignificant,  and  would  haidly  be  felt,  take  the 
following  facts : 

Longman&Co.  for  tbe  yean  1819,  1813,  &  ISM.^Sfioo 
Wbite,  Coctanmr,  and  Co.  for  the  last  IS  yean 
on  the  qiiutoB  and  folioa  alone,  without 

Inclodlnc  octaves  and  others S289 

Cadell  and  Davtes,  for  the  last  four  yean  oo  the 

small  paper  copies > lift 

On  ton  hooks  to  one  pohlisher  iW 

Daniels's  Oriental  Scenery mo 

On  Sibthorpc'B  Flora  Grteca   UOO 

On  Rccfl's  Encyclopedia 1|46 

Encyclopodia  Londinensls I49(i 

British  Gallery  of  Engravinga I069 

1812.  The  Friend,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge4 
1812.  Poetical  Magazine,  published  by  Mr. 
Ackermann,  of  the  Strand,  London.    It  was  in 


*  Tlie  tij^t  hon.  Charles  James  FOz  was  bora  Jan.  13. 
I74g,  died  Sept.  is,  iao6,  and  buried  In  Westmmstcr 
Abbey.  For  the  History  of,  the  Beign  of  Jama  II.  «o., 
commenced  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  finished  by  bis  nephew,  ttac 
present  lord  Holland,  Mr.  WiUiam  MiUer,  bookseUer,  of 
Albemarle.«treel;  London,  gave  ^4,500,  the  largest  sura 
then  on  record  given  for  a  work. 

t  TheBigMtitf  Lifermhire.oramiimiiftMalhepoliei 
amd  Justice  of  lie  claims  of  certaUt  piitUe  Utraria  o»  *U 
IhepuMishen  and  aitthon  ofthemiied  ltiagioiK,for  eleet* 
copies  on  tlu  test  paper  t/f  eaerg  new  psABeation.  By  John 
Britton.  svo.  1814,  Longman  and  Co. 

By  the  statute  6  and  7  William  IV.  c.  110.  the  six  named 
colleges— Sion  college,  London  i  the  four  nnlversiUes  of 
Scotland,  and  the  ktng's-lnn  library,  Dublin,  are  nolonstt 
liable  to  such  copies :  and  they  are  to  reoeiTe  such  annutl 
sum  from  the  govenoment  for  any  loss  such  library  mi^bt 
sustain. 

t  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at  Ottery  St.  Msry. 
Devonshire,  In  1773,  and  edneated  at  Jesus'  college,  Csm- 
bridge,  and  was  one  of  those  who  formed  what  vas  cslwa 
the  Lake  School  of  poets.    He  died  1834. 
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this  publication  that  the  celebrated  Tour  of  Dr. 
SifHtax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  with  engrav- 
ings by  Thomas  Rowlandson,*  appeared. 

1812.  TAe  Scotchman,  published  at  Glasgow. 
1813, /an.  Died,  Gotlob  Schutzler,  many 

years  an  eminent  boolcseller  at  Bristol. 

1813,  Jan.  The  following  papers  were  pub- 
lished in  London  : — Eight  morning ;  seven 
evening;  seven  every  other  evening;  sixteen 
Sunday ;  eighteen  other  weekly.  There  were 
also  published  in  the  country  280  weekly  pub- 
lications throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1813.  Bread  and  Bulls,  an  apologetical 
oration,  on  the  flourishing  state  of  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  IV.  delivered  in  the  Plaza 
de  Tores,  Madrid,  by  don  Gasper  de  Jorellanos. 
Mediterranean :  printed  on  boturd  his  majesty's 
ship,  Caledonia,  off  Toulon.  4to.  pp.  96. 

The  speech  of  doctor  D.  Antonio  Joseph 
Ruiz  de  Fadron,  deputy  to  the  cortes  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  spoken  in  the  sitting  of  Jan.  18, 
1813,  relative  to  the  inquisition. 

The  translation  of  these  two  political  pamphlets 
is  dedicated  to  vice-admiral  sir  Edward  Pellew, 
bart.  afterwards  lord  Exmouth,  commander  in 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean. 

1813,  Feb.  21.  Died,  Henry  Baldwin, 
printer  of  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle.  He  was 
(except  one)  the  oldest  member  of  the  company 
of  stationers,  of  which  he  had  been  a  liveryman 
fifty -seven  years,  and  was  master  in  1792.  Asa 
printer,  he  was  of  the  old  school — ^bred  under 
Mr.  Justice  Ackers,  of  Clerkenwell,  the  original 
printer  of  the  London  Magazine;  and  he  com- 
menced business  for  himself  under  the  most 
promising  auspices — first  in  Whitefriars,  then  in 
Fleet-street,  and  finally  in  Bridge-street,  in  a 
liouse  built  purposely  for  him.  Connected  with 
a  phalanx  of  the  first-rate  wits,  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton, David  Garrick,  the  elder  Colman,  Stevens, 
and  others,  commenced  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
on  the  foundation  of  a  very  old  news^per  of 
nearly  the  same  title ;  Euid  had  the  satisfaction 
of  conducting  it  to  a  height  of  eminence  unknown 
to  any  preceding  journal.  From  early  association 
with  men  of  eminence  both  in  the  literary  and 
fashionable  world,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  acquired 
elegant  habits,  and,  without  any  profound  stock 
of  litemture,  he  sufficiently  cultivated  a  mind 
naturally  strong,  to  render  his  company  and  his 
conversation  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable. 
But  the  firm  rectitude  of  his  mind,  the  real 


*  This  well-known  and  admlnd  tttitt  wu  bam  in  Old 
Jewry,  London,  July,  1756,  of  r  very  respectable  Ckmlly,  and 
at  a  very  early  period  gave  presage  of  bia  fiitnre  talent.  The 
many  works  which  his  pencil  illustrated  are  exlstiog  evi- 
dences of  this.  Many  successions  of  plates  for  new 
editions  of  those  popular  volumes.  Dr.  Sj/nta*  m  Search  of 
the  Pietwetfue,  The  Dance  0/  Death,  The  Donee  0/  Life, 
and  other  well-known  productions  of  the  versatile  pen  of 
the  late  ingenions  Mr.  Coombe,  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
mementos  of  his  graphic  homoor.  No  artist  of  the  past  or 
present  school,  pcThaps.  ever  expressed  so  much  as  Row- 
landson, with  so  Uttle  effort,  or  i^th  so  small  and  evident 
an  appearance  of  the  absence  of  labour.    He  died  in  1827- 

WOliam  Coombe,  author  of  the  Tour  of  Dr.  Syn/&r, 
Johimg  Qim  Oema,  and  the  papers  entitled  the  Modem 
Spectator,  in  Aekermann^s  Repository  of  Arte,  &c.  died  io 
Lambeth  Road,  London,  June  IS,  1828. 


tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachments,  were  best  known  in  his  domestic 
circle,  and  by  his  choice  friends,  who  regretted 
in  him  the  loss  of  one,  who,  in  a  rare  and 
peculiar  manner,  united  the  sometimes  opposed 
virtues  of  justice  and  generosity.  About  1810, 
he  lost  two  brothers,  one  older,  the  other  younger 
than  himself,  and  an  only  sister,  all  of  a  good 
old  a^e ;  but  their  loss  had  a  very  visible  effect 
on  his  usually  cheerful  spirits.  Mr.  Baldwin 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  a  widow. 
1813.  A  private  press  was  erected  at  Leepriory, 
near  Canterbury,  the  residence  of  sir  Samuel 
Egerton  Brydges,  bairt.*  The  following  notice 
of  its  origin  is  taken  from  his  Autobiography, 
page  191,  vol.  2.  "In  1813,  a  compositor  and 
pressman  (Johnson-t-  and  Warwick)  persuaded 
me,  with  much  difficulty,  to  allow  them  to  set 
up  a  private  press  in  the  priory.  I  consented, 
on  express  condition  that  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  expenses;  but  would  gratuitously 
furnish  them  with  copy,  and  they  must  run  all 
hazards,  and,  of  course,  rely  on  such  profits  as 
they  could  get.  These  printers  might  have  done 
very  well  if  they  had  been  decently  prudent. 
They  quarrelled  as  early  as  1817,  and  Johnson 

iuitted.    The  press  was  not  finally  given  up  till 
►ec.    1822."— See  Martin'sJ  History  of  Books 
Privately  Printed,  and  Dibdin's  Bibliomania. 

1813,  March  6.  Henry  Whitk,§  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Independent  Whig,  was  tried 
and  found  guilty,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
of  publishinga  libel  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland,!! 
insinuating  that  bis  royal  highness  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  servant,  Sellers;  for  which  Mr. 
White  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £300. 


*  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges  died  Sept.  8,  1837,  at 
Gro^Jean,  near  Geneva,  aged  75  years.  He  was  addicted 
to  poetry  &om  very  early  Ufe,  and  began  printing  his  efftl. 
slons  about  1790.  The  most  admired  of  these  was  a  son- 
net called  Beho  catd  Silence.  He  was  also  a  literary  anti- 
quary of  great  acquirements,  and  was  the  originator  of 
Cenntra  LUenrla,  Rettituta,  and  Britith  Biiliographer. 
He  published  several  tales  of  considerable  merit,  and  his 
historical  researches  have  thrown  great  light  on  obscure 
portions  of  our  annals.  Not  a  few  of  his  &lest  perform- 
ances of  this  kind,  and  some  of  his  longer  poems,  were 
printed  abroad,  particularly  at  Geneva,  near  which  dty 
he  latterly  resided  in  great  B«duslon.  For  several  years 
he  scarcely  quitted  his  bed,  and,  nevertheless,  continaed 
bis  labours  with  all  the  ardour  and  confidence  of  youth. 
At  one  period  he  was  in  possession  of  a  very  valuable 
library  of  old  English  Uteiatnre,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  it  in  the  many  curious  and  Interesting  reprints  made  at 
I  his  private  press  of  Lee  Priory.  At  the  time  he  was  in 
parliament,  he  bad  a  notion  that  he  was  destined  by 
nature  to  become  a  great  statesman  and  orator.  His 
manners  were  sometimes  eccentric,  but  very  kind  and 
cordial,  and  he  was  a  warm  enoourager  of  all  irtiom  he 
saw  struggling  Into  notice,  and.  as  he  thoo^t,  deserving 
popularity ;  but  his  estimate  was  sometimes  more  amiable 
than  JDdicions.  Dnrlug  the  latter  period  of  bis  life  he 
never  shaved,  and  his  white  beard  and  hair  gave  bim  a 
most  venerable  and  patriarchal  appearance. 

t  John  Johnson,  author  of  Typographia;  or,  Printeri^ 
Jnttructor,  two  volumes  London,  1834,  and  now  a  master 
printer  in  London.  John  Warwick  has  been  dead  some 
years. 

t  John  Martin,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
literary  woiid,  was  a  bookseUer  bi  Bond-street,  London, 
and  succeeded  J.  H.  Wiffin,  author  of  Avmm  Hours,  &c. 
who  died  May  3,  183fi,  as  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

i  Mr.  White  died  at  London,  May  1, 1838. 

i|  Ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover  June  30, 1837. 
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1813.  In  an  ediUon  of  the  Liturgy,  printed 
in  4to.  at  Oxford,  the  second  line — "  0  Lamb 
of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world" — 
is  printed  (at  the  end)  "  the  ritu  of  the  Lord." 

1813,  March  17.  Died,  Xoab  Rollason, 
printer,  of  Coventry,  and  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  proprietor  of  the  Coventry  Mercury. 

1813,  March  25.  Died,  Nathaniel  Collis, 
an  eminent  bookseller  at  Kettering,  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  general  disposition  of  this  worthy 
octogenarian  rendered  him  truly  respectable  to 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  as  well  as  his 
sympathetic 'regard  for  all  in  distress,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  poor,  whom  he  amply  relieved 
in  his  life,  and  did  not  forget  at  his  death.  He 
retained  the  full  enjoymedt  of  all  his  faculties 
to  the  last.  He  was  at  one  time  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Dash,  in  the  same  town. 

1813,  April  21.  Died,  Thomas  Curtis, 
formerly  an  eminent  wholesale  stationer,  in 
Fleet-street,  Newgate-street,  and  Ludgate-hill; 
which  latter  place  he  quitted  some  years  previous 
to  his  death,  resigning  business  to  his  only  son. 
He  had  been  more  than  fifty-five  years  a  livery- 
man of  the  company  of  stationers ;  and  few  men 
were  more  generally  beloved  and  esteemed ;  his 
mild  and  conciliating  manners  having  uniformly 
secured  the  friendship  of  all  who  were  connected 
with  him,  either  in  business  or  in  domestic  life. 
He  died  at  Camberwell,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  and  was  brother-in-law  to  Henry  Baldwin. 

1813,  May.  Died,  James  Bowling,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  formerly  proprietor,  editor, 
and  printer  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  which  he 
revived  in  1767,  and  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  integrity  and  firmness  that  honoured  a  free 
press.  He  was  one  of  the  few  provincial  editors 
who  raised  a  warning  voice  against  those  fatal 
measures  which  produced  the  ruinous  hostilities 
that  severed  the  American  colonies  from  the 
British  empire.  In  the  year  1794,  he  resigned 
the  conduct  of  his  journal,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment, employing  himself,  as  long  as  strength  and 
mental  energy  existed,  in  acts  of  benevolence. 

1813,  May.  Died,  £.  Edwards,  bookseller, 
Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
For  upwards  of  forty  years  he  might  literally 
be  said  to  be  as  stationary  as  his  counter,  for, 
excepting  upon  real  emergency,  he  never  parted 
from  it  from  morning  till  night.  By  penurious 
saving  he  amassed  the  large  sum  of  £4,600  in 
the  uree  per  cent,  consols,  besides  other  pro- 
perty; the  whole  of  which  he  left,  jointly, 
between  two  daughters,  and  in  default  of  issue, 
in  equal  proportions  to  the  Chester  and  Liverpool 
infirmaries ;  restraining  one  of  his  daughters 
from  marrying  men  whose  names  he  specified. 

1813,  May.  Died,  W.  Clacher,  many  years 
proprietor  of  the  Oielnuford  Chronicle,  at  Cot- 
tage-place, near  Chelmsford,  aged  eighty  years. 

1813,  May.  The  Cetuor,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished at  Oxford. 

1813.  The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  in  South 
America.  A  Portuyueie  and  English  Grammar 
by  Freitag,  was  printed  here  in  the  year  1820. 


1813,  Ifi^.  RicBARD  Brinslet  Shsridam,* 
esq.  M.  P.  for  the  town  of  Stafford,  was  presented 
by  his  constituents  with  an  elegant  vase  cup,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  following  inscription : 

To  the  Bight  Hon.  R.  B.  Shcbidav, 
the  doqnent,  hitrei>U,  and  ineonniptlbl* 

Onardian  of  that  Palladiiixn 

of  aU  the  Civil.  Beligloas,  and  PoUtieal 

Bights  of  Fnemen, 

The  Uberty  of  the  Prat. 

This  Cap  Is  presented 

by  hla  friends  of  Sti^md, 

as  a  small  THbate  of  their  nnboonded  Adralnrtlon, 

Irrevocable  Esteem,  and  eternal  Giatitnde. 

1813,  Jidy.  Died,  Robert  Spence,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  that  extensively  circulated 
paper  the  York  Herald,  and  son  of  the  eminent 
bookseller  of  that  name.f  He  died  at  York,  aged 
thirty-four  years. 

1813,  Aug.  Died,  Benjamin  Robert  H*r- 
DON,  an  eminent  printer  and  bookseller,  at 
Plymouth,  aged  fifty-five  years.  He  was  a  man 
universally  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  his 
disposition,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  mind. 
He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  be  could  render 
himself  useful  to  his  friends ;  whilst  the  cheer- 
fulness and  good  humour  which  were  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  manners  and  conversation, 
endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance. 

1813,  Aug.  11.  Died,  Henry  James  Prs, 
poet-laureate,!  who,  if  he  did  not  possess  gnat 
genius,  was  not  deficient  in  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  times.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  the 
year  1745,' and  educated  at  Magdalen  collej^, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  created  LL.D.  in  1772, 
and  in  1784  was  in  parliament  for  Berkshire. 
Mr.  James  Pye  resumed  the  practice  of  writiflg 
a  new-year  ode;  but  after  1796,  neither  new- 
year  nor  birth-dav  odes  appear  in  the  periodical 
publications ;  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  serious  events  of  the  war  put  a 
final  stop  to  this  tom-foolery.  He  translated 
the  war  verses  of  Tyrteeus  the  Spartan,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  animating  the  British  militia  against 
the  French ;  and  a  board  of  general  officers, 
much  impressed  by  their  weight  and  importance, 
agreed  to  give  all  the  effect  in  their  power  to  his 
intentions.  The  verses  were  accordingly  read 
aloud  at  Warley-common  and  Barham^owns 
by  the  adjutants,  at  the  head  of  five  different 
regiments,  at  each  camp ;  and  much  was  ex- 
pected. But  before  they  were  half  finished,  all 
the  front  ranks,  and  as  many  as  were  within 
hearing  or  vene-shot,  dropped  their  arms  sud- 
denly, and  were  all  found  fast  asleep.  Marqais 
Townsend,  who  never  approved  of  the  scheme, 


*  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan  was  the  third  ion  of  tlw 
celebrated  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  bom  in  the  city  of  DabUo, 
Oct  30, 1751 .  As  a  parliamentary  <»ator  Shrridan  etanili 
unrivalled,  and  in  r«>l  patriotism  displayed  mon  than  hit 
great  leader  Mr.  Fox.  Re  was  the  anthor  of  many  dia- 
matic  pieces,  and  his  School  for  Scandal  Is  the  meet 
popnlar,  and  perhaps  the  moat  legitimate  comedy  of 
modem  times.    He  died  In  London,  July  7,  IBIO. 

t  Died  Aog.  1 1 ,  18M,  in  Ms  seventy-steth  year. 

t  A  Dtfenee  of  Poetrp,  addreued  to  Hemji  Jsam  Aw, 
esq.  wttk  a  apeefmm  t^f  a  nev  vertton  of  TcfemMtas.  By 
J.  D'Israeli,  esq.  «to.  171)0.  The  whole  edition,  eicept- 
ing  a  llnr  copies  that  had  been  sold,  was  bnmed  by  the 
anthor. 
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wittily  lemarked,  tlmt  the  first  of  all  poets  had 
observed,  that  Sle^  is  the  brother  of  Death. 
Thislaureate,  who  consented  to  the  commutation 
of  his  biitt  of  wine  for  twenty-seven  pounds, 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  Southey,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  title  and  its  accompany- 
ing pension,  and  the  first  man  of  true  poetical 
genius  who  has  held  it  since  the  dismissal  of 
Diyden.  It  is  rather  curious  to  observe,  that 
the  laureats  appointed  by  the  Stuarts  were 
uniformly  men  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  and 
that  those  nominated  by  the  Brunswick  sove- 
reigns, during  the  whole  of  the  first  century  of 
their  sway,  were,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Warton,  the  dullest  pretenders  to  poetry  who 
existed  in  their  respective  lifetimes. 

Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  as  a  poet,  biographer, 
and  historian,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  the  age.  He  has  long  been  known 
to  the  trade  as  an  author  of  all  work;  and 
oi^nal  writing,  compilations,  and  editorial 
superintendence,  have,  in  turn,  called  forth  the 
powers  of  his  intellect,  and  the  res4)urce8  of  his 
varied  and  comprehensive  knowledge.  He  was 
bom  August  12,  1774,  at  Bristol,  where  his 
iather  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a 
wholesale  'linen-draper ;  and  he  received  his 
education  at  Westminster  and  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  church. 

1813,  Aug.  Died,  D.  Brewman,  proprietor 
of  the  Sunday  Monitor,  Ire.  and  many  years 
an  active  printer  and  publisher  of  the  metropolis. 
He  died  at  Holloway. 

1813,  Sept.  DiedfVfiiA.iKU  Afpleton,  book- 
seller, at  Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
aged  sixty-three  years. 

1813,  Nov.  1.  John  Riithven,  printer,  of 
EiUnburgh,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  or 
press  for  printing  from  types,  blocks,  or  other 
surfiices. 

1813,  Nov.  20.  Died,  John  Baptist  Bo- 
DONi,  the  celebrated  printer  of  Parma,  and  no 
donbt,  the  most  distinguished  in  his  profession 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Saluzzo  in  the  Sardinian  states,  Feb.  16, 1740, 
of  a  respectable  but  humble  family.  He  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  in  the  office  of  his  father. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  showed  a  taste  for  design, 
and  at  hours  of  leisure  engraved  vignettes  on 
wood,  which  have  been  since  sought  for  by  the 
amateurs.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  a  desire  to 
improve  his  condition  induced  him  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  Rome.  He  left  Saluzzo  with  a 
School-fellow,  Dominic  Costa,  who  expected  to 
receive  assistance  from  an  uncle,  at  tnat  time 
secretary  to  a  Roman  prelate.  The  two  fiiehds 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  but  their  money 
tailed.  Bodoni,  by  selling  some  of  his  engrav- 
ings on  wood  to  printers,  procured  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  get  to  Rome.  But,  upon  their 
arrival  there,  Costa's  uncle  told  them  he  could 
do  nothing  for  them,  and  advised  them  to  return. 
Bodoni,  discouraged  by  this  unexpected  recep- 
tion, yielded  to  the  advice ;  but,  before  he 
quitted  Rome,  thought  he  would  visit  the  print- 
ing house  of  the  Propaganda.    His  general  de- 


meanour and  vivacity  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  abbate  Ruggieri,  the  superintendent  of  that 
estabUshment,  and,  after  an  explanation,  Bodoni 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  there  as  a 
workman.  In  this  employment  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cardinal  Spinelli,  at  that  time  the 
head  of  the  Propaganda,  who  became  his  patron, 
and  by  whose  advice  he  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  oriental  languages,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  La  Sapienza,  and  learned  to  read 
Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Being  intrusted  with  the 
printing  of  the  Arab-Copht  Mitsal,  and  the  Al- 
phabetum  Tibetanum,  edited  by  P^re  Giorgi,  he 
so  acquitted  himself,  that  Ruggieri  put  his  name 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  that  of  his  town : 
Roms  excndebat  Johannes  Baptista  Bodonus 
Salutiensis,  mdcclxii.  Rnggien's  suicide,  how- 
ever, in  1766  (or  as  other  accounts  say,  as  early 
as  1762)  rendered  Bodoni's  longer  stay  at  Rome 
insupportable  from  regret.  At  this  time  he  had 
also  accepted  a  proposal  to  come  to  England, 
but  going  to  Saluzzo  to  see  his  parents,  he  fell 
ill ;  and  the  marquis  de  Felino,  in  the  interval, 
oflTering  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  press 
intended  to  be  established  at  Parma,  upon  the 
model  of  that  of  the  Louvre,  Bodoni  broke 
his  engagements,  and  settled  there  in  1768. 

In  1771  he  published  specimens  of  his  art  in 
Saggio  Tipografieo  difregi  e  majutcole,  in  8vo. ; 
followed  m  1774  by  Itcrizioni  etotiche,  com- 
posed by  J.  B.  de  Rossi ;  and  in  1775,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Piedmont 
with  the  princess  Clotilde  of  France,  a  third  work 
of  the  same  description,  entitled  EpiHudamia 
exoticis  linguU  reddita,  exhibiting  the  alphabets 
of  twentv-five  languages.  Between  1796  and 
1788,  although  his  fame  became  universal,  his 
press  was  not  over-actively  employed. 

In  1788  the  chevalier  d'Azara,  the  Spanish 
minister  to  Rome,  made  an  offer  to  Bodoni  to 
establish  a  press  in  his  palace  in  that  city,  to 
print  editions  of  the  Greek,  lAtin,  and  Italian 
classics.  Bodoni  however  refused  his  solicita- 
tions; and  in  1789  the  duke  of  Parma,  unwill- 
ing  that  so  eminent  a  printer  should  be  drawn 
away  by  any  one  from  nis  dominions,  formed  a 
similar  project,  and  furnishing  Bodoni  with  a 
portion  of  his  palace  and  a  press,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  editions  of  the  classics  known 
issued  from  it:  more  especially  a  Horace  in  folio, 
in  a  single  volume,  in  1791 ;  Virgil,  in  two 
volumes  in  folio,  in  1793 ;  Catullus,  T^buUus, 
Propertiut,  in  1794  ;  and  Taeitu^t  Atmalt,  in 
three  volumes,  folio,  in  1799.  Dibdin  says,  of 
this  last  work,  only  thirty  copies  were  pnnted, 
with  a  few  on  large  paper.  In  1794  Bodoni 
produced  a  most  beautiful  edition  of  the  Geru- 
salemme  Liberata  of  Tasso,  in  three  vols,  folio. 

His  most  sumptuous  work  of  all  was  his 
Homer,  in  three  volumes,  in  folio,  printed  in 
1808,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  in  Italian,  French,  and  Latin.  When 
the  French  armies  entered  Italy,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Bodoni  and  his 
labours  had  received  a  marked  protection.  On 
the2l$tof  January,  1810,  Bodoni  presented  a 
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copy  of  this  splendid  work,  printed  upon  vellum, 
in  t\TO  Tolumes,  to  the  emperor,  in  the  gallery 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  return,  received  a  pension 
of  3,000  francs.  While  Italy  v/as  under  the 
French  rule,  Bodoni  received  the  most  tempting 
offers  to  quit  Parma.  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois  offered  him  the  superintendence  of  the  press 
at  Milan,  and  Murat  that  of  Naples  ;  but  he 
pleaded  age  and  intirraities,  and  his  wish  to 
remain  at  Parmi.  In  1811,  having  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  Murat,  he  pro- 
posed to  publish  for  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  the  son  of  Murat,  a  series  of  French 
classics,  and  commenced  the  execution  of  his 
project  by  a  folio  Telemachiu  in  1812.  Racine 
was  not  published  till  1814, after  Bodoni'sdeath. 

Bodoni  had  long  suffered  from  the  gout,  to 
which  a  fever  was  at  last  superadded,  which 
terminated  the  life  of  this  eminent  typographer. 
Within  a  few  months  of  his  death  Napoleon  no- 
minated him  a  chevalier  de  la  Reunion,  and  sent 
him  a  present  of  18,000  francs  to  aid  him  in  the 
publication  of  the  French  classics. 

In  1816  Bodoni's  widow  sent  forth  a  work 
which  Bodoni  had  prepared  so  long  as  1809,  the 
date  of  which  year  appears  on  the  title-page, 
entitled  Le  piu  intigni  Pitture  Parmaui  indicati 
ugU  Amatori  delU  Belle  Arti,  accompanied  by 
engravings  of  the  different  pictures. 

In  1818  the  Manmde  Tipograpkieo  del  Cava- 
liere  Giambatlista  Bodoni,  containing  specimens 
of  his  various  types,  appeared  from  the  Bodonian 
iress,  the  business  of  which  was  still  carried  on 
ly  his  widow.  It  forms  two  splendid  volumes 
in  4to.  with  his  portrait  prefixed. 

Two  works  were  printed  by  Bodoni  in  English ; 
an  edition  of  lord  Orford's  Castle  of  Otranto, 
printed  for  Edwards  of  Pall  Mall,  in  1791, 8vo ; 
and  an  edition  of  Thomson's  Seatons,  in  two 
sizes,  folio  and  quarto,  1794. 

Bodoni's  classics  were  not  all  as  correct  as 
they  were  beautiful.  Didot  discovered  about 
thirty  errors  in  the  Virgil,  which  were  noticed 
in  the  preface  to  his  own  edition.  Among  the 
books  belonging  to  George  III.  in  the  British 
museum,  is  one  of  twenty-five  copies  of  the 
Homer  on  the  largest  paper,  a  most  splendid 
specimen  of  typography.  For  more  minute  details 
of  Bodoni's  life,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Joseph 
de  Lama's  Vita  del  Cavaliere  Giamhattista  Bo- 
doni, 2  torn.  Parma,  1816,  the  second  volume  of 
which  is  filled  with  an  analytical  catalogue  of 
the  productions  of  his  press.  '  A  medallioq  with 
a  portrait  of  Bodoni  appears  in  the  frontispiece 
to  the  first  volume.  See  also  the  works  of  M.  de 
Gregory  VerceU,  8vo.  and  P.  Passeroni,  8vo. 

1813,  Nov.  23.  Richard  Makenzie  Bacon, 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  printer ;  and  Bryan 
DoNKiN,  of  Foot-place,  Bermondsey,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  engineer,  obtained  a  patent 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  implements  or 
apparatus  employed  in  printing,  whether  from 
types,  from  blocks,  or  from  plates. 

1813.  William  Caslon,  type-founder,  Dorset- 
street,  London,  obtained  a  patent  for  improving 
printing  types. 
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1813,  Dee.  John  Maobe  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Dublin  Evening  Pott,  found  ^ilty 
of  publishing  a  libel  against  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, then  lord-lientenant  of  Ireland,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  £500,  to 
be  imprisoned  two  years  in  Newgate,  and  to 
find  sureties  for  his  conduct  for  seven  years, 
himself  in  jGlOOO,  and  two  others  in  £500  each. 
By  a  novel  application  of  a  temporary  law,  Mr. 
Magee's  paper  was  suppressed  by  the  disallow- 
ance of  further  stamps. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  made  a  motion,  impeaching 
the  earl  of  Clonmell,  chief  justice  of  the  conn 
of  king's  bench,  for  an  oppressive  exercise  of  bis 
power  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Magee.  The  cbEirge 
was  so  clearly  made  out,  that  the  crown  lawyers 
in  the  house  did  not  attempt  to  refute  it, 
but  contented  themselves  wiui  shielding  the 
chief  justice  from  the  consequences,  by  that 
majority  of  votes  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
interpose.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  seeing  how  the  mat- 
ter was  to  go,  warmly  observed,  that  "  he  bad 
done  his  duty  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
house ;  and  he  shoiud  leave  it  to  them  to  do 
theirs.  If  the  attomey-geneml  was  content  to 
abandon  the  defence  of  his  noble  friend,  the 
learned  judge,  by  declining  all  argument,  and 
trusting  to  tne  deciaon  of  uie  Book  ofNumben, 
be  it  so;  he  was  quite  aware  what  would  be  the 
issue: — ^he  might,  it  is  true,  lose  his  motion,  but 
lord  Clonmell  wat  d^— for  ever."  Mr.  Ponsonby 
spoke  prophetically.  The  question  was  indeed 
put,  and  negatived  without  a  division ;  but  the 
judicial  character  and  mental  feelings  of  loid 
Clonmell  never  recovered  the  blow.  He  sur- 
vived but  a  few  years. 

1813,  Dec.  2.  Died,  John  Robinson,  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  bookselling  firm  of 
G.J.  and  J.  Robinson, of  Paternoster-row,  many 
years  the  g^reatest  trading  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers known  in  this  country.  After  the  death 
of  the  elder  George,  and  the  failure  of  the 
house,  he  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  George 
Wilkie,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  respectaUe 
country  trade,  and  held  shares  in  many  estab- 
lished books.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  a  lover  of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
of  indefatigable  and  laborious  attention  to 
business.  The  family  name  is  sustained  in  the 
trade,  by  the  grandsons  of  the  elder  George, 
who  reside  in  the  house  of  the  original  firm ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  literature  was 
scarcely  under  greater  obligation  to  the  name  of 
Tonson,  than  it  has  been  to  the  energetic  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  family  of  the  Robin- 
sons. He  died  at  Putney,  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
leaving  a  widow,  and  two  sons,  John,  and  Rich- 
ard, the  former  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster-row, 
who  was  assisted  by  his  brother. 

1813.  The  Intellectual  Repotitoryof  tfte  New 
CAurcA, published  quarterly,  by  Edward  Paisons, 
a  preacher  of  the  calvinistical  methodists,  at 
Leeds,  and  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Evan- 
gelieai  Magazine. 
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1813.  Piuttalogia  ;  or,  a  DieHonafv  of  Arit 
mtd  Seienea,  twelve  vohimeR  royal  avo.  The 
funeral  editor  of  this  work  was  Dr.  Olinthus 
Gregoiy,*  who  furnished  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  articles. 

1613.  The  Wetteni  Luminary.  This  paper 
was  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  by 
Thomas  Flindell,  at  Exeter,  in  4to. 

1813.  We$tem  Star,  published  at  Glasgow. 

1813.  77^  Glasgow  Packet. 

18I4,/an.  12.  Died,  Evan  THOMAS,commonly 
called  the  rev.  Evan  Thomas,  having  once  been 
in  orders.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  and 
was  classically  versed  in  his  vernacular  tongue ; 
was  brought  up  a  printer,  and  was  at  one  time  I 
a  swift  and  correct  compositor ;  but  he  left  the  ' 
case  and  composing  stick  to  take  a  flight  among 
the  stars,  having  been  a  judicial  astronomer,  a 
comet  hunter,  a  dealer  in  the  black  art,  and  a 
teller  of  fortunes  to  the  credulous.  With  all  his 
sky  knowledge,  he  was  often  out  of  torts,  till  the 
walls  of  Shrewsbury  workhouse  received  him, 
and  where  death  finally  capped  hit  baUt  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighu  years. 

1814,  Jan.  Died,  John  Blake,  proprietor 
of  the  Maidttone  Journal,  and  one  of  the  jurats 
of  that  town. 

1814.  Chaleographimtaiia;  or,  the  Portrait 
CoUeetor  and  Printiellert'  Chronicle :  loith  In- 
fatuation* of  etery  detcription; — a  humorous 
poem,  in  four  books,  with  copious  explanatoiy 
notes.  By  Satiricus  Sculptor,  esq.  London : 
1814.  8vo.    Of  this  the  less  is  said  the  better. 

\8l4,Feb.J.  91  AOEE,f  proprietor  of  the  Dublin 
Evening  Pott,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  JGIOOO, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  to  com- 
mence from  the  expiration  of  his  former  sentence, 
and  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace,  himself 
in  £1000,  and  two  sureties  in  jGdOO  each.  The 
cause  of  this  further  prosecution  was  the  pub- 
lishing the  Kilkenny  Catholic  resolutions,  which 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  captain  Bryan,  had 
not  the  courage  to  avow. 

1814,  Feb.  Died,  Isaac  Garner,  printer,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged  fifty-five.  He  was 
a  poet  of  considerable  talent. 

1814.  Feb.  Died,  Jonathan  Knott,  for 
many  years  an  eminent  printer  and  bookseUer, 
at  Birmingham,  where  he  died,  aged  forty-seven 
years.  In  1804,  Mr.  Knott,  in  conjunction 
w  th  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd,  purchased  the  copyright 
0:  Ari^i  Birmingham  Gazette.  As  a  member  of 
society,  his  conduct  was  ever  generous  and  noble ; 
as  a  tradesman,  liberal  and  irreproachable. 

*  Olinthus  Oregory  was  bom  at  Yaxley,  Hnntingdon- 
ahire,  in  1774,  and  at  an  early  agre  he  conceived  a  Btrong 
predilection  for  mathematicSf  and  became  a  contributor 
to  the  iMdi't  and  aemtlemen't  Diarim.  About  179S  ho 
went  to  Cambildse,  opened  a  bookseller'a  ataop,  and  at 
the  nune  time  began  to  teach  mathematica  both  in  town 
and  nnivenlty.  In  ISOS  he  waa  invited  to  the  royal  mili- 
tary academy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  waa  second  mathe- 
matical master,  and  in  the  same  year  became  editor  of  the 
Ontleman't  Diarf.  In  18(M-she  tooli  thedegreeof  A.  M. 
andin  ISOS  received  a  diploma  aa  LL.D.  Dr.  Gregory  took 
an  eztenaive  port  in  the  early  volomea  of  the  Betrotpect 
qf  PkOtmhieal,  ^e.  Diteoetria. 

t  John  Macee,  eaq.  died  Sept.  S,  1831,  at  Ashford,  near 
Newrath  bfidge,  In  the  county  of  Wicklow. 


1814,  March  18.  Died.Jouti  Vint,  editor  of 
the  Itle  of  Man  Weekly  Gazette.*  Mr.  Vint  was 
a  native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,-)'  and  during 
his  apprenticeship  officiated  as  editor  and  com- 
positor. He  afterwards  went  to  London,  where 
be  was  engaged  as  sub-editor  on  the  Morning 
Pott  and  Courier  daily  papers.  His  next  situa- 
tion was  the  conductor  of  Harrop't  Manchester 
Mercury  and  Britiih  Volunteer,  and  his  final  at 
Douglas,  where  he  was  suddenly  remored  from 
this  life  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Distin- 
guished as  he  was  by  his  talents  and  industry, 
he  was,  however,  still  more  distinguished  by  his 
virtues  and  exemplary  conduct  in  the  relations 
of  domestic  life. 

1814,  March.  Died,  William  JjANb,  formerly 
of  the  Minerva  printing-office,  London;  £rom 
which  concern  he  had  retired  about  ten  yean,  in 
favour  of  his  late  partner,  Mr.  Newman.  He 
was  long  distinguished  for  his  copious  publica- 
tions of  novels,  and  for  the  energy  with  which 
he  establbhed  circulating  libraries  in  every  town, 
and  almost  every  village  of  the  empire.  For 
many  years  he  was  senior  captain  of  one  of  the 
reg^ents  of  the  London  militia.  No  man  knew 
the  world  better,  and  none  better  how  to  manage 
and  enjoy  it.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
children.  He  died  at  Brighton,  aged  seventy-six. 

1814,  May  8.  Died,  William  Nelson  Gar- 
diner, bookseller,  of  Pall-mall,  London.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  eccentricity  of  conduct; 
regardless  of  all  the  forms  of  civilized  life,  both 
in  his  dress  and  deportment.  He  possessed  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  books,  and  was  a  veij 
spirited  engraver.  Accumulated  misery,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  led  him  to  commit  the  rash 
deed  of  dying  by  his  own  band.  The  evening 
before  his  death  (the  manner  of  which  must 
excite  the  commiseration  of  every  good  man)  be 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  who  bad  shewn  him  repeated  kin£ 
nesses,  enclosing  a  "  brief  memoir  of  himself."^ 
In  this  letter  he  declared  that  his  sun  was  set  for 
ever — ^that  his  business  had  nearly  declined — 
his  catalogue  failed — his  body  was  covered  with 
disease — and  he  had  determined  to  seek  that 
asylum  "  where  the  weary  are  at  rest"  He  was 
bom  at  Dublin,  June  II,  1766,  of  poor  parents. 

1814,  May.  Died,  William  Adams,  many 
years  a  very  worthy  bookseller  at  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  where  he  died,  aged  seventy. 

1814,  June.  IXed,  John  Stockdale,  book- 
seller, Piccadilly,  London,  where  he  had  carried 
on  business  for  forty-four  years.  He  was  aged 
sixty-five  years. — See  page  764,  ante. 

1814,  July  7.  Died,  Peter  Bower,  book- 
seller, and  arch-beadle  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  office  he  had  held  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  booksellers  in 
Europe.    He  was  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

•  Mr.  Beaston,  proprietor  of  the  Me  ^  Mtm  Wteklg 
Oazette,  died  July,  1814,  nniveraally  regretted. 
t  Another  account  saya  he  waa  bom  at  Alnwick. 
t  See  Gentltman't  Magaxme,  vol.  84,  p.  I.  pace  6S3.S. 
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1814,  July  29.  By  64  Geo.  III.  c.  166.  the 
period  of  fourteen  years  for  copyright  in  any 
author,  and  of  a  further  term  of  fourteen  years 
if  be  should  be  then  living,  were  extended  on 
this  day  to  twentr-eight  years,  from  the  day  of 
the  tirst  publication ;  and  if  the  author  should 
be  liring  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  then  for 
the  residue  of  his  life ;  but  the  entry  of  the  title- 
page  correctly  at  stationers'  hall,  with  the  name 
ana  abode  of  tiie  publisher,  is  required  within 
one  month  after  the  day  of  the  first  sale  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  ajid  three  months  if  sold 
elsewhere.  Before  ue  act  of  Anne  (see  page  593 
mute)  copviight  was  a  common  law  right.  An 
andiorlen  the  profits  of  his  works  to  his  children, 
or  sold  diem  for  ever  to  another,  with  whom  they 
became  property  of  a  like  kind.  The  act  of  Anne 
related  only  to  books  entered  at  stationers'  hall, 
as  a  more  ready  way  of  securing  penalties.  The 
sending  the  copies  there  was  merely  optional — 
the  common  law  right  still  remaining.  If  this 
be  deemed  incorrect,  then  the  act  of  Anne  was 
a  Tiolation  of  an  existing  right,  taking  away  an 
author's  fee  timpU  and  allowing  him  a  condi- 
iional  leasehold  right  tn  it*  place.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  always  asserted  that  an  author  had  a 
right  at  common  law.  Nine  out  of  twelve  judges, 
in  1769  and  1774,  were  of  this  opinion.  Large 
estates  had  been  vested  in  copyrights,  and  as- 
signed £rom  hand  to  hand,  and  as  large  sums,  or 
burger,  were  given  for  copyrights  before  the  act 
of  Anne,  as  were  given  after  it  In  1798  to 
enter  a  book  at  stationers'  hall  was  considered 
optional,  and  the  books  given  to  corporate  bodies 
were  only  those  so  entered,  and  so  acknowledged 
by  41  Geo.  III. ;  and  in  the  case  of  Beckiord 
and  Hood,  in  the  king's  bench,  the  foregoing 
doctrine  waa  confirmed.  The  omisaon  to  enter 
ak  stationers'  hall  prevented  a  prosecution  for  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  statutes,  but  left  a 
satis£BM!tion  for  the  violation  of  copyright  at 
common  law  still  the  same.  In  1813,  with  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  our  lawyers  in  common  sense 
and  consistency,  they  reversed  the  foregoing 
opinions  and  precedents,  and  made  every  printed 
book  liable  to  the  demand  of  the  corporate  bo- 
dies before  alluded  to,  and  that  in  the  teeth  of 
private  right  and  ancient  usage.  By  the  act 
of  1814,  the  author  had  an  absolute  right  of  his 
own  works  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  a  renew- 
able right  for  twenty-eight  years  more,  if  he 
was  alive  at  the  expiration  at  that  period,  else 
the  copyright  was  lost,  and  his  family,  which 
before  me  decision  of  1812  had  a  claim  to  copy- 
right for  ever  if  he  had  retained  it,  lost  the 
property,  which  became  any  body's.*  Such  a 
law  is  a  mockery  of  protection,  which  under 


*  nke  Ikw  of  oUier  coiintiles  1«  In  fiiis  lespect  fer  more 
cqnUaUetlumoiin.  In  America,  and  in  Fnusla,  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria,  0017  uu  eapf  of  every  work  is  required 
ftam  the  anUior  1  in  France  and  Anstria  two  copies  are 
required  I  and  In  the  NeOieriands  three.  The  govem- 
ments  of  the  moat  despottcal  states  treat  the  authors 
better  than  tiiey  have  hitherto  been  treated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  En^and.— XAnhvyA  Revlao,  Jane,  1831 . 

For  a  ma^eriy  article,  ezpoaingr  the  Iqjnstlee  and  im. 
pcdlcy  of  the  copyright  acts,  see  No.  4i  of  the  Qmrterlf 
Jieston  for  May,  I819. 


pretence  of  benefiting  lilenUure,  and  Uterary 
men, — takes  ftom  them*  the  inheritance  of  thar 
labours,  and  by  taking  a  number  of  books  from 
them  or  their  booksellers,  enriches  certain  exclu- 
sive bodies  which  have  ample  means  of  their  own. 

1814,  Aug.  10.  Died,  William  Cowdrot, 
proprietor,  editor,  and  printer,  of  the  Mtmeheiler 
Gazette,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Cowdroy 
was  a  man  of  rare  genius — a  poet — a  wit — a 
facetious  companion — an  unshaken  patriot — a 
kind  father — a  firm  Mend — and  a  truly  honest 
man.  As  conductor  of  the  Manchester  Gazette, 
his  light  punning  paragraphs  bad  no  equal. 
His  columns  frequently  supplied  the  newspapers 
with  wit  and  humour  on  current  topics;  and 
many  of  his  old  compositions,  with  changes  of 
name  and  date,  were  often  revived  at  intervals  of 
five  or  six  years.  At  Chester,  while  he  employed 
himself  as  editor  and  compositor,  he  displayed 
the  singular  faculty  of  composing  his  paragraphs 
without  writing  them ;  and  some  of  his  happiest 
efibrts,  in  prose  and  verse  were  produced  in  that 
manner.  He  left  four  sons,  all  printers,*  and 
two  daughters.f 

The  following  lines  are  from  a  poem  written 
to  his  memory  by  his  friend  Edward  Rosbton  : 

Ye  lovers  of  social  deUehts 

Whose  besoms  are  mud  and  humane. 
Ah  I  pause  from  your  perilous  rites. 

And  mark  for  a  moment  my  strain. 
Poor  Cowdroy,  by  nature  endowed 

With  talents  to  please  and  ainme. 
To  nature's  dread  flat  has  bow'd. 

And  silently  sunk  to  the  tomb. 

As  the  elephant's  trank  can  apraiae 

llie  lords  of  the  forest  as  straws, 
80  Cowdroy  could  pen  on  a  phrase. 

Or  advocate  nature's  great  caose. 
If  hate  ever  rankled  his  breast, 

Twas  against  Ibe  dark  foes  of  mankind; 
And  each  claim  that  corrodes,the  opprest, 

Twas  the  wish  of  his  soul  to  unbind. 

His  heart  was  the  nest  of  the  dove. 

There  gentleness  found  an  abode, 
'And  like  the  bright  day-star.  Us  love 

For  the  whole  human  fuiily  glow'd ; 
But  that  bosom  with  feeling  once  fraught. 

And  that  tongue,  the  dispenser  of  mlr^ 
And  those  eyes  ever  beaming  with  thou^t. 

All,  all  are  descended  to  esrtb  I 

1814,  Aug.  12.  Died,  Cobnelids  Leigb,  a 

worthy  and  universally  respected  journeyman 
printer  at  Manchester,  where  for  upwards  of 
balf  a  century  he  was  employed  as  pressman  on 
Harrop's  Mercury  ;  and  whose  interest,  records 
his  employer,  he  was  ever  anxious  to  promote, 
and  to  whom  he  regularly  discharged  his  duty 
with  fidelity,  diligence,  and  integrity. 


*  William  Cowdroy,  who  had  been  in  partnership  with 
John  Black,  as  printers  and  periodical  publishers,  in  Sal- 
ford,  succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  and  died  March 
S4,  1RS4. 

lliomBS  Cowdroy  had  been  in  paitnetsfalp  with  his 
brother  William,  but  marrying  the  widow  of  a  chemist 
and  druggist,  took  to  that  busmesa. 

BeiO.  Cowdroy  held  a  situation  as  a  printer,  in  London. 

Citizen  Howuth  Cowdroy,  in  pailnersbip  with  Mr. 
Rathbone,  commenced  a  newspaper  called  the  if  ancAes^ev 
Cowrier,  January  4,  I817.    He  died  in  1828. 

t  Mrs.  Clarke,  his  youngest  daughter,  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  Covemt-garden,  and  other  theatres,  with  con- 
siderable eclat  in  tragedy. 
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1814,  Ava.  29.  Ditd,  William  Nicholson, 
printer  of  uxe  Weekly  Ditpatch,  London,  agea 
thii^ -seven  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Nether- 
wasdale,  in  Cumberland. 

1814,  Sept.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  a  noted 
bookseller,  of  High  Holbom,  and  Are  Maria 
Lane,  London,  after  many  vicissitudes  died  at 
Deptford.  He  stood  two  or  three  times  in  the 
pillory  for  different  offences,  and  to  avoid  a  hea- 
vier punishment  emigrated  to  America,  from 
whence  he  returned,  when  he  fancied  that  no 
prosecution  was  to  be  dreaded.  Falling  again 
into  his  old  practices,  he  was  pilloried  opposite 
Newgate  for  a  blasphemous  publication.  Du- 
ring Lis  confinement  his  business  was  carried  on 
bj  a  female,  and  a  scandalous  pamphlet,  again 
calling  for  the  notice  of  the  goveniment,  he  was 
brought  up  for  judgment,  but  on  delivering  up 
the  name  of  the  author,  he  was  released,  and  diea 
soon  afterwards  in  poverty  and  contempt. 

1814,  Nov.  22.  Died,  Edward  Kushton, 
bookseller,  of  Liverpool,  whom  M'Creery  calls 
"  a  true  finend  to  liberty,  and  an  example  of  in- 
flexible independence  rare  to  be  met  with." 

And  Rashton— thoa— whan  iudependent  sool 
Nor  iUs  of  life— nor  idvem  Itites  control  t 
Tho'  solemn  darknesa  shroud  thine  orbs  of  Ugibt, 
Strons  are  thy  beams  of  InteDectoal  Ushti 
ForUke  Immortal  Hilton— thine  the  doom 
To  iMke  tb7  harp  amid  the  eheedais  ijoom. 

It  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  says  James  Wilson,* 
to  observe  how  manr  individuals  in  the  middle 
and  loner  ranks  of  life,  without  the  advantages 
of  education,  have  raised  themselves  to  a  disim- 
guished  place  in  society,  by  the  cultivation  of 
Sieir  literary  talents ;  and  among  the  many 
which  are  recorded  in  these  pages,  was  Edward 
Rnshton  of  Liverpool,  who,  though  be  did  not 
attain  to  the  higher  departments  of  literature, 
was  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity 
of  his  style,  and  for  employinghis  pen  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  truth.  He  was  bom  in 
John-street,  Liverpool,  Nov.  11,  1766,  and  his 
education,  which  he  received  at  the  grammar 
school,  terminated  with  his  ninth  year.  Before 
he  had  entered  his  eleventh  year  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Watt  and  Gregson,  and  became  a 
"sea  boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast."  He  per- 
formed the  various  duties  of  his  station  with 
skill  and  credit ;  and  before  he  was  sixteen,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  capttun  and  crew  of 
the  vessel,  for  his  seaman-like  conduct  during  a 
storm.  Before  ho  was  seventeen,  whilst  yet  in 
his  apprenticeship,  he  signed  articles  as  second 
mate  of  the  vessel,  in  which,  a  short  time  before, 
he  entered  as  cabin-boy;  and  so  continued  until 
the  term  of  his  indentures  was  expired.  At  this 
period,  the  offer  of  a  superior  situation  induced 
him   to  proceed  to  the  coast  of   Africa  on  a 

*  Biorraphf  of  the  Blind  t  inciuding  the  lieet  of  all  who 
hane  MMnguUhtd  themtetim  n  poett,  philomphert,  artittt, 
4re.  ^e.  By  James  Wilson,  who  had  been  blind  from  his 
infsniejr.  Birmingham :  printed  by  J.  W.  Showell,  and 
sold  ciidy  by  the  anthor.  ISSS.  Demy  llmo.  Tbe  Uo- 
fraphieal  sketch  of  the  writer,  preflxed  to  this  volome,  is 
a  OKMt  extraordinary  Instance  <k  the  difficulties  which  the 
blind  can  overcome. 


slaving  voyage.  On  this  iatal  voyage,  whilst 
at  Dominica,he  was  attacked  byaviolentinflam- 
mation  of  the  eyes  which  in  three  weeks  left  him 
with  the  left  eye  totally  destroyed,  and  the  right 
eye  entirely  covered  by  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
This  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  his  exertions 
in  assisting  his  brethren  of  the  sable  race, 
among  whom  an  infections  fever  had  broken  out. 
In  1776,  attended  bv  his  father,  he  visited 
London,  and  among  otner  eminent  men  con- 
sulted the  celebrated  baron  Wentzell,  oculist  to 
to  the  king,  who  declared  him  incurable.  In 
this  hopeless  situation,  poor  Rushton  returned 
to  Liverpool,  and  resided  with  his  father,  with 
whom  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  as  the 
violent  temper  of  his  stepmother  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  house  and  mantain  himself  on  four 
shillings  a-week.  An  old  aunt  found  him  lodg- 
ings, and  for  seven  vears  he  existed  on  this  mi- 
serable, and,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
his  father,  this  shameful  allowance.  From  this 
state  he  was  removed  to  one  much  more  com- 
fortable. His  father  placed  one  of  his  daughters 
with  Rushton  in  a  tavern,  where  he  lived  for 
about  two  years,  and  while  in  this  situation  he 
married.  Finding,  however,  his  pecuniary  cil- 
cumstances  rather  diminishing  than  increasing, 
he  gave  up  the  business.  He  now  entered  into 
an  engagement  as  editor  of  a  newspaper,  called 
the  Herald,  which  for  some  time  he  pursued  with 
pleasure  but  littie  profit,  until  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  express  himself  in  that  independent  and 
liberal  manner,  which  his  reason  and  his  con- 
science dictated,  he  threw  up  his  situation  and 
had  to  begin  the  world  once  more.  With  thirty 
guineas,  five  children,*  and  awife  to  whose  exer- 
tions be  was  greatly  indebted,  he  commenced  the 
business  of  a  bookseller,^  as  nootber  seemed  more 
agreeable  to  his  taste,  his  habits,  and  his  pursuits. 
At  this  time  politics  ran  very  high  in  Liverpool. 


*  Kdward  Rnshton,  esq.  the  eminent  barrister  of  London, 
is  one  of  his  sons,  and  who  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  press  in  the  establishing  of  the  present  Liverpool 
Chronicle,  In  ISlfi. 

t  Nathaniel  Price,  late  a  hooksdler  at  Norwidi,  on 
quitting  business  In  that  dty,  exported  goods  to  a  con- 
siderable amoont  firom  London  to  America,  and  on  his 
voyage  thither,  lost  his  sight  In  oonseqaence  of  a  severe 
cold.  After  much  distress  and  fktigne,  he  at  length  arrived 
in  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five 
years.  This  remarkable  man  makes  every  part  of  his 
dress,  from  the  shoes  on  bis  feet  to  the  hat  on  his  head. 
He  has.  since  the  loss  of  his  sight,  followed  tbe  employment 
of  a  bookbinder,  and  boond  several  books  in  the  Srst 
style ,  and  is,  indeed,  the  first  Instance  of  a  blind  man 
bdng  capable  of  binding  books,  that  Is  known  of.  As  a 
proof  of  his  abilities,  there  Is  a  quarto  bible,  elegantly 
boond  by  him,  in  the  marquis  at  Blandfbrd's  library, 
Sion-hill,  Oxfordshire.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  extraordinary  genius  pos. 
sessed  by  many  of  the  blind,  this  account  had  been 
credited  by  many. — Wilson's  Biognphf  of  tht  BSmd. 

A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Winpredit,  of  the  city  of 
Angsbnrgh,  is  one  of  the  greatest  cnriosttiies  of  the  j^ace. 
He  had  the  misAirtone  to  be  bom  blind  i  but  whose  enter, 
prising  spirit  had  enabled  him  to  struggle  succemfnlly 
against  the  melancholy  privations  he  was  doomed  to  sus- 
tain, and  to  procure  by  his  industry  and  intelligenoe  a 
respectable  and  comfortable  support  for  a  large  family 
dependent  upon  him.  His  library  consists  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  volumes,  which  are  fkeqnenUy  suhiect  to 
change  and  renewal,  but  as  soon  as  he  acquires  a  new 
stock,  tbe  particulars  of  each  book  are  read  to  him  by  his 
wife,  and  his  discrimination  permits  him  to  fix  the  vafaw  s 
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He  had  published  sereial  pieces,  all  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  num.  He  became  a  noted  character, 
was  marked  and  shot  at ;  the  lead  passed  close 
to  his  eyebrows,  but  did  not  do  him  the  least 
injury.  If  by  his  manly  and  upright  conduct 
he  became  the  object  of  dislike  to  a  clique  of 
petty  tyrants  in  his  natire  town,  he  experienced 
the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  steady  attachment 
and  unremitting  attention  of  a  few  tried  friends, 
who  with  him  had  rejoiced  in  the  triumphs  of 
liberty  in  whatever  land  they  were  achieved. — 
The  purses  of  W.  Roscoe*  and  Rathbone,  were 
offered  to  him;  he  was  invited  to  take  what  sum 
he  might  want,  he  refused  them  both,  determine^ 
to  maintain  his  independence.  About  the  year 
1800,  among  his  poetical  productions,  was  the 
beautiful  poem  of  Mary  le  More.  In  the  summer 
of  1805,  hearing  of  the  repeated  successes  of  Mr. 
Oibson  of  Manchester,  as  an  oculist,  he  was  in- 
duced to  obtain  his  opinion,  and  after  enduring 
five  dreadful  operations,  he  was,  in  the  summer 
of  1807,  ushered  into  that  world  from  which  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  had  been  excluded. 
His  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  truly  recorded 
in  the  lines  addressed  to  Mr.  Gibson  on  this  happy 
event.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Rushton 
did  not  write  much,  but  those  poems  which  he 
did  produce,  are  excellent.  The  Fire  of  English 
Liberty,  Jemmy  Armstrong,  Stanzas  addressed 
to  Robert  SotUney,  are  all  strongly  in  favour  of 
those  principles  which,  with  fire  unabated,  he 
preserved  till  the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 
He  was  occasionally  troubled  with  the  gout — his 
health  visibly  declined — but  under  all  afflictions 
he  preserved  bis  usual  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  till 
the  last.  His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
are  truly  valuable  for  their  moral  excellence. 
They  first  appeared  in  the  periodical  jour^ 
nals  of  the  day,  and  were  afterwards  collected 
together,  and  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Neglected  Tar  and  other  Poems,  London,  1804  ; 
these,  with  his  Letters  to  General  Washington 
and  Thomas  Paine,f  are  the  only  productions  of 
his  which  were  given  to  the  public. 


his  toneh  emdilca  him  to  recognize  It  at  any  period,  how- 
ever  distant,  and  his  memory  oever  tails  bun  In  regard  to 
its  arrangement  In  Ills  shop.  His  readiness  to  oblige.  Ills 
honesty  and  information  on  books  in  general,  has  pro- 
cured him  a  large  costom  {  and,  under  sach  extraordinary 
natural  disadvantages,  he  has  become  a  nsefUl,  and  haply 
wlU  render  himself  a  wealthy  member  of  the  societT  to 
which  he  belongs. 

*  wmtam  Roscoe,  from  an  obacore  Urth  and  scanty 
education,  became  by  far  the  most  eminent  liistorical 
writer  who  appeared  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  in  Bold- street,  Uveipool,  in  I7S!I, 
and  was  first  an  attorney,  afterwards  a  banker,  and  repre- 
sented his  native  town  in  parliament.  His  Bistory  of  the 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  appeared  in  179fi,  in  s  vols.  4to. 
An  eminent  critic  charactenaed  it  as  a  phenomenon  in 
literature,  and  said  it  was  'pleasant  to  consider  a  gentle- 
man, not  under  the  auspices  of  an  university,  nor  beneath 
the  didter  of  academic  bowers,  but  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  business  of  great  extent,  resident  in  a  remote 
provincial  town,  investigating  and  describing  the  rise  and 
urogress  of  every  polite  art  in  Italy  at  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, with  acnteness.  depth,  and  precision ;  with  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  and  the  depth  of  the  historian.'  In  180S, 
he  published  the  Ufe  and  Pont\flaU*  of  Leo  X.  in  4  vols. 
He  died  June  30, 1831,  aged  80  years. 

t  Thomas  Paine,  anther  of  the  Rightt  of  Man,  was 
bom  at  Thetfotd,  In  Norfolk,  Jan.  sg,  I7e7,  and  died  at 
Baltimore,  in  North  Amertca,  Jone  8,  I8O9. 


1814,  Nov.  28.  On  this  day  appeared  the  first 
newspaper  everprinted  by  steam.  The  inventor 
was  Frederick  K6nig,*by  birth  a  Saxon,  and  by 
occupation  a  printer  ;  and  the  artisan  by  whom 
it  was  brought  inh)  action,  was  Mr.  Baur,  also  a 
native  of  Saxony.  The  first  steam-engine  print- 
ing machine  brought  to  maturity  in  this  coantiy, 
was  erected  for  Mr  John  Walters,  proprietor  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  whose  readers  of  tais  day  were 
informed,  that  "they  then  held  in  their  hands  one 
of  many  thousand  impressions  of  the  first  news- 
papers printed  by  steam."  Whether  Mr.  Kdnig 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Nicholsonf  for  his  elemen- 
tary principles,  or  whether  almost  the  same  ideas 
spontaneously  occurred  to  each  individual,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  at  this  time  be  ascertained. 

And  oat  of  the  witchcraft  of  their  skill 

A  creature  he  call'd  to  wait  on  iiis  will — 

Half  iron,  half  vapour,  a  dread  to  behold — 

Which  evermore  panted,  and  evermore  roll'd. 

And  utter*d  his  words  a  million  fold ; 

Forth  sprang  they  in  air,  down  r^ing  like  dew. 

And  men  fed  upon  them  and  mighty  grew. 

Mr.  Konig,  after  failing  in  his  application  for 
encouragement  and  support  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  eminent  printers  in  several  of  the  conti- 
nental capitals,  turned  his  eyes  towards  Eng- 
land. Arriving  in  London  about  the  year  1804, 
he  submitted  his  scheme  to  several  printers  of 
repute,  who,  not  being  disposed  to  incur  the  risk 
of  property  which  a  series  of  experiments  were 
sure  to  incur,  and  perhaps  placing  little  confi- 
dence in  a  successful  issue,  received  his  overtures 
very  coolly;  but,  on  his  being  introduced  to  Mr. 
Bensley,  senior,  who,  being  attracted  by  Konig's 
plans,  speedily  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
him.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Bensley 
was  joined  by  Mr.  George  Woodfall,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  retired,  and  Mr.  R.  Taylor.  It 
was  at  length  discovered  that  the  intended  im- 
provement of  the  common  press  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  unless  more  radical  alterations 
were  invented.  Cylindrical  printing  was  now 
thought  of — and  aifter  some  two  or  three  years 
of  renewed  exertion,  a  small  machine  was  pro- 
duced. Considerable  promise  of  success  attended 
this  production;  and  after  couUuued  experiments 

*  Mr.  KSnii;,  in  the  Times  of  Dec.  S8,  published  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  his 
invention.  He  died  January  18,  1833,  at  OberzeU,  near 
Warsburgh,  in  the  prime  of  life.  For  fourteen  years 
Messrs.  Kttnig  and  Banr  had  a  large  establishment  at 
OberzeU,  of  presses  and  other  machinery. 

+  William  Nicholson,  to  whom  both  the  public  and  tlie 
patentees  of  printing  machines  seem  to  be  indebted,  was 
a  very  ingenious  mathematician  and  mechanic,  died  in 
June.  181S.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  great  dUEcnl- 
ties,  owing  to  the  failure  of  many  prqjects,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  engagements.  While  in  confinement  for 
debt,  he  sufl^red  Ihls  name  to  be  prefixed  to  an  Encyclo- 
pcedla,  in  six  volumes.  Upon  referring  to  the  patent 
which  Mr.  Nicholson  took  out  in  1790,  it  appears  that  he 
completely  took  the  lead  upon  the  subject  of  printing  by 
machinery ;  and  It  is  probable  that  had  he  joined  the 
actual  practice  of  the  art  of  printing  by  machinery  tu  his 
knowledge  of  the  theory,  little  vronid  have  been  left  for 
subsequent  mechanicians  to  perform,  and  still  less  to  be 
claimed  as  their  original  inventions. 

The  Literary  Oatette  of  October  36,  18S3,  contains  a 
brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  invention, 
and  its  first  application  to  the  pnrposes  of  printing  book- 
work,  with  an  excellent  view  of  the  machine. 
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it  was  deemed  practicable  to  extend  tlie  genenl 
principles  to  a  mote  powerful  machine.  To  print 
a  newspaper  was  consideted  ]iig:hl]r  desirable — 
and  on  exhibiting^  to  Mr.  Walters  the  machine 
already  erected,  and  showing  what  further  im. 
proTementa  were  contemplated,  an  agreement 
was  altered  into  with  that  gentleman  for  the 
erection  of  two  large  machines  for  printing  the 
Tfnwf  newspaper.  So  secret  had  been  the  ope- 
rations of  tne  patentees,  that  but  few  persons 
knew  of  any  attempt  gmng  on  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  abore  object ;  whilst  among  those 
oonneoted  with  printing,  it  had  often  been  talked 
of,  but  treated  as  chimerical. 

The  next  advance  in  improvement  was  the 
mann&ctnre  of  a  machine  for  Messrs.  Bensley, 
distingniihed  from  the  abore  by  the  mode  of 
perfecting,  or  printing  on  both  sidjes  of  the  paper, 
and  causing  the  pages  to  fall  precisely  on  the 
back  of  one  another.  Deflciences  were  now  de- 
tected in  the  inking ;  and,  after  many  attempts, 
an  elastic  preparation  of  glue,  treacle,  jScc.  was 
at  length  uscorered  and  brought  to  perfection.* 

By  this  time  the  invention  nad  attracted  the 
attention  of  various  individuals,  who  thought  the 
manufacture  of  printing-machines  an  easier  task 
than  they  afterwards  found  it  to  be ;  and  far  the 
grcaternumber  of  attempts  failed  almost  as  soon 
as  undertaken.  A  machine,  much  more  simple 
in  it  construction,  was  brought  out  under  the 
direction  of  some  eminent  &glish  engineei8.f 
These  gentlemen  were  requested  to  apply  their 
inking  apparatus  to  Messrs.  Bensley's  machine  ; 
and  at  one  stroke,  as  it  were,  for^  wheels  were 
removed — so  great  was  the  simplification  :  and 
at  the  same  time  the  defects  of  the  former  system 
of  communicating  the  ink  to  the  types  were  most 
effectually  remedied.  Another  important  point 
respecting  the  new  machine  was,  that  itoccumed 
scarcely  half  the  space  of  the  original  one.  The 
press  of  K5nig,  like  most  first  attempts,  was  ex- 
tremely complicated.  It  possessed  sixty  wheels. 
Applegath  and  Cowper's  machine  has  rixteen 
only4  The  inking  apparatus  of  this  machine  is 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  economical  that 
ever  was  invented.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect 
than  the  distribution  of  the  ink,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  types,  while  the  exceeding  accuracy 
and  elegance  of  the  workmanship,  (since  solely 
made  by  Messrs.  E.  and  E.  Cowp«r,now  of  Lon- 
don and  Manchester,)  can  never  be  surpassed. 
The  madiines  of  these  genUemen  have,  therefore, 
not  only  entirely  supmeded  Konig's  machine, 

•  So  lanKnine  were  the  patentees  of  haviaK  now  anlTcd 
•t  the  tu  plui  ultra  of  their  labonn,  that  they  luued  a 
proepectm,  dated  March  18,  1817 — oAilnr  three  dlftrent 
aorta  of  machinea  at  a  high  scale  of  iirices,  and,  besides 
demanding  a  large  smn  to  be  paid  as  pnrchaae  mouej  tot 
them,  reqnlrlnK  a  considerable  annaal  pieiulum,  ealmlatfd 
upon  a  prindirie  most  efrkctoany  to  prevent  any  one  Oram 
venturing  to  erect  a  machine.  It  need  searceir  be  added, 
that  alter  the  issaing  of  this  prospectos,  the  original 
patentee*  never  sold  a  single  machine  1 1 

t  Kxecntadby  Mr.  Dryden,  a  very  clever  and  ingenious 
engineer,  who  managed  the  extoidve  conoem  of  Mr. 
IJoyd,  nnder  the  Instrnctlons  of  i^Iegath  andOowper. 

t  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper  commenced  business 
as  printers,  in  Lraidon,  and  wUh  their  machines  pro- 
duced work  of  such  a  doerlption  as  surpassed  every  thing 
deemed  pncUcable. 


but  almost  those  of  every  other  manufacturer ; 
and  their  use  has  rapidly  extended,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe.  By 
repeated  improvements  they  have  reduced  the 
number  of  wheels  to  six. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  foiu  diSnent 
machines,  calculated  to  produce  register  and 
non-register  sheets,  nnder  various  modifications 
and  rate  of  speed : 

1 .  A  machme  with  one  cylinder,  called  a  single, 
or  hand  machine,  genenuly  lued  for  printing 
newspi^eis;  it  throws  off  fiom  900  to  1200  in 
the  hour  on  one  side,  requiring  two  boys,  one  to 
lay  on  the  PApc*  ttnd  the  other  to  receive  it  when 
printed.*  The  power  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to 
turn  these  single  cylinder  machines ;  but  two  or 
three  are  kept,  who  relieve  each  other  at  intervals. 

2.  A  machine  with  two  cylinders,  called  a 
double  machine,  but  only  printing  from  one  form 
of  types  at  the  rate  of  mm  1600  to  2200  in  the 
hour,  requiring  two  boys  to  lay  on  the  sheets, 
and  two  to  tak^  them  off,  exclusirely  used  for 
newspapers.f 

3.  A  machine  with  four  printing  cylinders,} 
requiring  the  attendance  of  eight  boys,  and 
throwing  off  abont  4,000  sheets  within  the  hour. 

4.  Tus  is  called  a  book  or  perfecting  machine, 
printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet  in  regwter  before 
It  leaves  the  machine,  and  throwing  off  from 
750  to  900  in  the  hour,  requiring  the  attendance 
of  one  man  and  two  boys.  Tbeptintingmachines 
of  Elonig,  Walters,  Booaley,  Applegath  and  Cow. 
per,  Baconyl  Donkin,  Brightly,  Winch,  Cooper 
and  Millar,  sir  William  Congreve,  Wood, 
Napier,  Rutt,  Bold,  Spottiswoode,  Parkins,  and 
Hansard,  all  possess  one  and  the  same  general 
principle,  amiiied  in  a  variety  of  forms;  and  die 
curious  inquirer  has  only  to  investigate  the  vari- 


*  The  proprletora  of  the  New,  Sunday-paper,  In  an 
attiele  addressed  to  their  readers,  Dee.  8,  ISSS.  pabUdy 
daelars,  "  that  now  they  are  enabled,  without  any  aztn 
exertion,  to  work  off  from  1,M0  to  1,S00  In  the  howi" 
and  the  Cowrier,  of  Kov.  u,  18S3,  says,  "  we  think  it  right 
to  annoonee  to  our  resuleis,  that  the  Courier  is  now 
printed  by  a  machine  of  such  eztraardinary  medianlcal 
power,  that  It  is  capable  of  throwing  oS  considerably 
above  (leo  thoueaitd  papers  per  hoar  i  It  has.  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  produced  at  nie  late  or  l,SWImv»esalons 
within  the  hour."  Both  of  these  neak  of  tbe  single 
machine,  and  reckon  by  one  side  only  i  so  tliat  In  each 
case,  a  second  machine  must  be  employed  to  perfect,  or 
print  on  ttie  other  side. 

t  In  issg,  a  madilne,  with  two  cyllndvs,  called  a  doable 
machine,  bnt  only  printing  on  cue  side,  at  the  rate  of  frcm 
l,*M  to  i,to»  sheet*  an  hoar,  and  made  by  Applegath  and 
Cowper,  for  Messrs.  Gray,  Edinburgh,  proprietors  and 
pabllshcrs  of  the  North  BritUk  Aiteriieer. 

t  The  Invention  of  Augustas  Applegath,  In  1818,  tat  die 
London  TisMt,  The  InUng  appantu*  was  the  Inventton 
of  Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  HeUiuth,  a'printcratSrAirt,ln  Qermany,  Invented 
a  press  to  print  eight  iheeta  at  a  tiise.  This  n>aGblne,whldi 
may  be  made  of  any  slxe,  suppUes  7,000  copies  of  each 
sheet  in  twelve -hours,  making  61^,000  sheets  printed  on 
both  sides.  The  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  one  horse ; 
and  three  men  are  saiBclent  to  stwply  it  with  sheets  and 
take  them  away.    Bach  sheet  perfects  ItseU. 

I  In  the  Normeh  ttereurg  of  Nor.  SO,  1814,  pablUhed 
by  Mr.  Bacon,  there  Is  a  prospectus  of  his  machine,  and 
the  progress  which  it  had  then  made.  See  also  Rees'i 
Cgei^mUa,  art.  PrbUbir. 

The  llrst  printing  machine  set  up  in  Ireland  was  made 
by  Napier,  for  the  i>iiM<«  £eeii<«  PesI ;  and  theflrat  by 
steam  was  ereoted  by  Mr.  Gonn,  fat  P.  D.  Hardy,  printer, 
Dablln,  In  Jidy,  1833 ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  DutliH 
Bventug  Halt  was  worked  by  a  machine. 

5  P 
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ous  printing  patents  from  the  time  of  Nicbdson, 
and  he  will  find  that  they  have  become  so  in- 
TolTed  in  each  othet's  ideas,  that  they  cannot 
claim  an  exclosive  n^t  as  a  whoU  to  any 
subsequent  machine.  To  give  a  minute  des- 
cription of  these  different  machines,  would  far 
nceed  ODi  limits,  eren  if  within  our  power. 

The  pngudice  against  cylindrical  printing  led 
to  veiy  numerous  and  expensive  attempts  to  apply 
steam  power  to  machines  with  flat  printing  sur- 
faces. Some  of  those  made  by  Mr.  Napiei  have 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  but  they  were  nevei 
found  to  equal,  either  in  point  of  expedition, 
quality  of  work,  or  economy,  the  cylindrical 
machine.  To  produce  an  impression  with  a  flat 
surface  from  a  large  form,  requires  a  force  of 
about  forty  to  fitly  tons !  and  even  with  a  cylin- 
der, where  a  line  only  is  impressed  at  a  time,  the 
pressure  is  little  short  of  a  ton.  But,  in  the 
machine,  to  prevent  any  undue  pressure  of  the 
cylinders  upon  the  forms,  there  are  wooden 
bearers  of  the  same  height  as  the  types,  screwed 
upon  the  end  of  the  carriage  under  the  ends  of 
the  cylinders;  thus  effectually  shielding  the  types 
from  the  enormous  and  injurious  pressure  which 
R  cylinder  might,  through  accident  or  otherwise, 
be  caused  to  exert. 

A  peculiar  machine,  the  inrention  of  Mr. 
Cowper,  intended  to  print  from  convex  stereo- 
type plates,  which,  instead  of  being  fixed  flat 
upon  blocks,  are  fastened  upon  cylinders,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  bent  form,  and  tiie  printing  is 
effected  with  the  face  of  the  plates  or  type  sur- 
face downwards ;  wherefore  tne  paper  is  placed 
undermost  instead  of  tippermost,  as  in  all  other 
modes  of  printing.* 

By  the  erection  of  steam  presses,  the  three 
grand  requisites,  speediness  of  execution,  quan- 
tity, and  cheapness  of  labour,  are  procured  to  an 
extent  demanded  by  the  neces^ties  of  the  age, 
and,  without  the  aid  of  such  machinery,  the  tide 
of  knowledge  and  human  improvement  would 
be  forced  back  greatly  to  the  injury  of  society. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  prejudices  of  the 
profession  with  regard  to  cylmuical  printing, 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  proved  now  ill- 
Icranded  were  those  melancholy  anticipations. — 
With  the  aid  of  sterao^ing,  the  press  of  Eng- 
land presents  the  most  [extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  intellectual  and  mechanical  power  in  the 
world  ;  and  is,  not  only  the  means  of  disseminat- 
ing knowledge  among  her  own  population,  but 
also  the  high  moral  advantage  oi  giving  a  tone 
to  the  literature  of  other  nations,  which  shall  be 
&vourable  to  peace,  and  a  right  understanding 
of  the  common  interests  of  mankind.  Judging 
from  the  extnordinary  perfection  to  which  ma- 
chine printing  has  been  brought,  it  might  justly 
wpear  that  no  further  improvements  could  be 
enected  on  this  department  of  the  art  of  printing. 
But  there  is  no  discovered  limit  to  human  inge- 
nuity.   Every  year  is  producing  some  curious  if 


*  Mr  Jooatiian  Ridgevay,  of  London,  obtained  a  patent 
for  «  method  of  caaUog  and  fixing  metalltc  typei  npon 
crUnden,  Sept.  ISit. 


not  valuable  addition  to  printing  maehinefy,  and 
at  present  no  one  can  foresee  the  termination  to 
this  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  impioTemenis 
within  the  compass  of  British  manufacturing 
industry. 

1814.  The  Holy  Bibk,  wUh  the  Apocrypha, 
illustrated  with  one  thousand  and  &ttr  engrav- 
ings, by  the  first  artists,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
ruled  with  red  lines  thnmshout,  and  bound  in 
nine  volumes  4to.  This  bible  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Fittlbr's,*  the  engtRver. 

1814.  The  MiUttay  l^igaxme,  edited  by 
captain  Fairmaa,  formerly  of  the  Northampton 
militia,  and  afterwards  aide-de-camp  and  mili- 
tary secretaiy  to  the  governor  and  commander 
in  chief  of  Cuiaqoa.  He  also  attmcted  some 
notice  by  his  pedestrian  performances. 

1814.  7%e  7nii«tnui»,  a  monthly  publicatioD, 
edited  by  John  Clennel,  F.  S.  A.  oif  Hackney. 

1814.  Tht  PhilanthropUt,  published  quarterlj. 

1814.  Siren  Gormer,  a  weekly  newspapet  u 
the  Welsh  language,  edited,  printed,  ana  pub- 
lished by  David  Jenkins,  at  Swansea,  in  South 
Wales.    Mr.  Jenkins  died  in  May,  1822. 

1814.  The  Manchetter  Magazine  ;  or,  Chro- 
nicle  of  the  Times,  published  monthly,by  Joseph 
Hemingway  and  Martin  Began,  price  1<. 

1814,  Sqit.  10.  The  Dudkam  Comitf  Adver- 
titer.  No.  1,  was  published  in  Durham,  under 
the  firm  of  Francis  Humble  and  Co.  This  was 
originally  the  Newcattle  Adteriieer,  and  alter 
having  had  various  owners,  was  remored  to 
Durham.  It  is  at  present  (April,  1838,)  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Francis  Humble. 

1816,  Jan.  1.  Died,  William  Creech,  book- 
seller, Edinburgh,  of  which  city  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  twice  lord  provost,  and  where 
for  half  a  century  he  was  known  to  almost  every 
family.  He  was  the  son  of  a  most  respectable 
clergyman,  minister  of  Newbattle,  and  received 
a  very  complete  classical  education.  In  1771, 
he  succeeded  to  that  part  of  the  business  of  his 
early  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Eincard,  at  that 
time  his  migesty's  printer  for  Scotland,  which 
was  not  connected  with  the  patent  of  Idng^ 
printer.  He  continued  in  this  business  for  the 
long  period  of  fifty-four  years,  and  was  con- 
cemea  in  all  the  principal  publications  during 
that  time.  He  was  well-fitted  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  society:  with  a  mind  highly  gifted  and 
improved,  he  possessed  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ners, and  that  nabitual  cheerfulness  and  playful- 
ness of  fancy  which  rendered  his  company  so 
fascinating.  The  frequent  light  pieces  and 
essays  which  came  from  his  pen,  evinced  the 
elegance  of  his  taste,  his  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, and  his  capabili^  of  a  higher  attainment  in 
composition,  if  he  bad  chosen  to  aim  at  it. 
Several  of  these  essays  were  afterwards  collected 
into  one  vol.8vo.1791,  entiUedjfeltnitir^AJF^nttne 
Piecet,  to  which  a  portrait  of  him  is  prefixed. 


*Jamea  Flttlrr,  engraver  to  Ue  majeaty,  pabUshed 
Scotia  Deplcta,  m  Me  nMrniUn,  eatUa,  putHc  imtUhigt, 
gtntlanfn't  teatt,  tomu  OM  pietur—que  tctntrf  of  Scot- 
land, /ram  dnuotitgi  bf  Nattea,  aceompaitinf  with  Ittler. 
prou  iucriptUnu,  unp.  long  4  to.  I  SO  I. 
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He  was  one  of  the  orii^Dal  founden  of  the 
Speculative  socie^  of  Eaiubiugh.  It  has  per- 
haps fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  have  enjoyed, 
more  than  Mr.  Creech  did,  the  correspondence 
and  confidence  of  most  of  the  literary  charac- 
ters who  flourished  in  Scotland  iiom  about  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  His 
stock  of  books  and  copyrights  were  sold  in  Julv, 
181&,  at  the  Exchanfte  ooffee-house,  Edinburgh. 

1816,  JTon.  10.  Died,  Robeet  Gilbzrt,  a 
partner  in  the  respectable  firm  of  Law  and  Gil- 
bert, printers,  St  John's-square,  London. 

l8l6,Jan.  11.  Died,  John  Yodno,  proprietor 
and  publisher  of  the  Imemeu  Journal. 

1815,  Jan.  19.  Died,  R.  Wetherald,  printer, 
at  Durham,  aged  fifty-two  years.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Mr.  R.  Wetherald,  who  was  the 
fint  that  established  the  printing  business  at 
Sunderland,  tn  the  county  of  Durham. 

1816,  Jem.  23.  Died,  William  PHiLLiPti, 
printer,  Bristol. 

1615, /on.  26.  Died,  Jobn  Rose,  printer  and 
bookseller,  Bristol.  He  was  the  author  of  A 
Comtitutiotud  Catechism,  8vo,  1795 ;  and  Letter* 
to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Bathunt  relative  to  the 
imprisonment  of  John  Gate  Jonee,  8ro.  1811. 

1815.  Benjamin  Foster,  an  ingenious  com- 
positor, in  the  employ  of  Mr.  8.  Hamilton,  book- 
seller and  printer,  at  Weybridge,  invented  the 
composition  balls.    The  inventors  of  printing 
machinery  soon  caught  the  idea,  and  by  running 
the  composition  as  a  coat  upon  wooden  cylinders, 
prodnced  the  apparatus  so  long  and  unsuccess- 
fully sought  by  lord   Stanhope,  and  without 
which,  no  machine-printing  would  ever  have 
succeeided.     Mr.  Foster  was  afterwards  in  busi- 
ness, in  London,  as  a  printers'  ink  manufacturer. 
1815.  Died,  John  Trdslsb,  LL.D.  whomay 
be  considered  the  very  cameleon  of  literature,  and 
whose  long  and  versatile  life  would  furnish  much 
amusement.    He  was  bom  in  London  in  1735, 
and  was  bred  to  ph3rsic  in  a  very  bumble  line, 
though  he  afterwardjs   contrived,  without  any 
academical  education,  to  obtain  orders,  and  for 
SQifae  time  officiated  as  curate  in   and  about 
London.     In  the  year  1771,  he  started  a  project 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  of  abridging  the  sermons 
of  eminent  divines,  and  printing  them  in  the 
form  of  manuscripts,  so  as  not  onl  v  to  save  clergy- 
men the  trouble  of  composing  their  discourses, 
but  even  of  transcribing  them.    The  scheme 
succeeded,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  there 
were  not  wanting  many  dignitaries  of  the  church 
who  gave  their  encouragement  to  this  scandalous 
species  of  quackery.  Dr.  Trusler  next  established 
a  printing  and  bookselling  business  upon  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  lucrative  scale.    He  resided 
several  years  at  Bath  on  the  profits  of  his  trade, 
and  latterly  on  his  estate  on  Englefield  green, 
in  Middlesex.    This  wholesale  dealer  in  compi- 
lations manufactured  a  great  number  of  works, 
several  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, have  the  merit  of  utility.    In  1798  he 
published  an  Eaay  on  Literary  Property,  8vo. 
1815,  March  30.  Died,  —  Dbcry,  printer 
and  bookseller,  atIincoln,aged  fifty-seven  years. 


1815.  An  account  of  the  tint  of  hit  royal 
highneu  the  primee  Begent,  and  theirimpenal  and 
rwal  majetiie*  the  emperor  of  Ruuia  and  hing 
of  Pruma,  to  the  tmivenity  of  Oxford,  in  Jvne, 

1814.  Oxford  :  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press, 

1815,  folio,  pp.  98,  with  a  ground  plan  of  the 
Radcliffe  lilnary,  a  view  in  outline,  of  the  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  and  a  sheet  con- 
taining specimens  of  the  various  types  used  at 
the  Clarendon  press.  This  volume  was  not 
printed  for  sale.  Twelve  copies  struck  off  for 
the  royal  personages,  or  public  libraries.  A  copy 
was  sold  at  the  duke  of  York's*  sale  for  £4  14«. 

1815.  The  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  wa* 
raised  to  fourpenoe,  discount  30  per  cent.  Price 
to  the  public,  sevenpence  ;  to  the  trade,  \3i.  per 
quire  of  twenty-seven.  The  duty  payable  on 
pamphlets  was,  for  one  whole  sheet,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  sheets  in  8vo,  or  any  lesser  page,  or 
not  exceeding  twelve  sheets  in  4to,  or  twenty 
sheets  in  folio,  fur  every  sheet  of  any  kind  of 
paper  contained  in  one  copy  thereof,  3<. 

1815.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  to 
provide  for  the  collection  and  management  of 
the  stamp  duties  on  pamphlets,  almanacks,  and 
newspapers,  in  Ireland. 

1815,  March.  Died,  James  Grist,  many 
years  a  respectable  printer  and  bookseller  at 
Portsmouth. 

1815,  Amil.  Died,  James  Claris,  book- 
seller, at  Canterbury,  of  which  city  he  was  a 
senior  common  councilmtin.  In  his  profession, 
his  knowledge  was  most  extensive;  and  it  was 
generally  and  truly  remarked,  that  "he  died 
without  an  enemy." 

1815,  June.  Died,  William  Henry  Lvmn, 
a  very  eminent  bookseller  and  proprietor  of  the 
Classical  Library,  Soho-sqnare,  London.  Mr. 
Lunn  resided  as  a  bookseller  at  Cambridge  for 
ten  years.  In  March,  1707,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Samuel  Hayes,  in 
Oxiord-street ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  friends,  established  the  Classical 
Library,  npon  a  new  and  extensive  plan.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Lunn  were  announced  in  a  perspicu- 
ous and  even  elegant  adverti8ement,with  a  tone  of 
thinking  far  raised  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  of  a  mind  intent  only  upon  profit.  The 
fortune  which'  Mr.  Lunn  inherited  from  his 
father,  'yas  very  inconsiderable.  On  his  first 
settlement  in  London,  a  part  of  the  property  be- 
queathed to  him  ultimately  by  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Rabutte,  of  Cambridge,  amounting  nearly  to 
jG 1 0,000,  came  into  bis  possession,  and  enabled 
him,  doubtless,  for  some  time  to  carry  on  with 
effect  the  concerns  of  the  Classical  Library.  His 
vigilance  and  integrity  were  manifested  in  the 
good  condition  of  his  books ;  and  perhaps  his 
munificence  was  more  to  be  commended  than 
his  discretion.  The  whole  of  his  property  was 
embarked  in  his  trade,  and  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  his  accumulation  must  have 
been  rapid.  But  he  had  to  struggle  with  im- 
usnal  and  most  stubborn  difficulties.  Like  every 

*  Bern  Anput  16>  irSli  *nd  died  January  t,  18S7. 
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other  bookseller,  Mr.  Lunn  was  doomed  to  losses 
from  the  inability  of  his  customers  to  make  their 
payments.  He  dealt  with  men  whose  rank, 
whose  delicacy,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  whose 
pover^  protected  them  from  that  importunity 
with  which  the  generality  of  tradesmen  enforce 
their  claims.  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  support 
of  his  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was 
compelled  to  fulfil  his  own  engagements  without 
deduction  and  without  delay.  The  return  of 
peace,  by  opening  a  free  communication  with  the 
continent,  was  beneficial  to  other  traders,  but 
most  injurious  to  Mr.  Lunn,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
the  chief  cause  of  those  embarrassments  which 
disturbed  his  spirits,  and  shortened  his  existence. 
Disappointed  m  his  expectations — alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  impending  losses — ^perplexed  by  the 
applioadon  of  creditors,  whose  demands  he  had 
frequently  satisfied  with  exemplary  punctuality 
—unaccustomed  to  propitiate  tne  severe  by  sup- 

Slication,  to  trick  the  artful  by  evasion,  and  to 
istress  die  friendly  by  delay,  he  was  suddenly 
bereaved  of  that  seu-command,  which,  if  he  could 
liave  preserved  it,  would  eventually  have  secured 
for  turn  unsnllied  respectability,  undiminished 
prosperi^,  and  undisturbed  tranquillitr.  But  in 
ue  poignant  anguish  of  his  soul,  delicacy  pre- 
rafled  over  reason,  and  panic  over  fortitude. — 
Happily  for  the  human  race,  all  the  extenuations 
whicn  aooompany  such  cases,  are  reserved  for  the 
tribunal  of  thiat  Being,  who  knoweth  of  what  we 
are  made,  and  remenmereth  that  we  are  but  dust. 
Many  a  Christian  will  be  disposed  to  commise- 
nte  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Lunn's  death,  and 
many  a  man  of  letters  may  find  reason  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  his  well  meant,  and  well  directed 
Ubours.  Unfortunately  Mta.  Lunn  and  her 
daughters  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
business  in  which  Mr.  Lunn  was  eng^aged. — 
Their  doom  was  to  lament  an  affectionate  hus- 
band and  an  indulgent  father. 

1815,  July.  Died,  William  Maria  AniTe 
Brdne,  who  from  an  humble  birth,  and  the 
rank  of  a  journeyman  printer,  became  a  cde- 
brated  manihal  of  the  French  army,  a  peer  of 
the  empire,  and  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  was 
t)oni  at  Brives  la  Oaillairde,  in  March,  1763. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  was  engaged  as  overseer  of  a  printing-office 
at  Limensin,  and  first  became  known«l^  pub- 
lidiing  some  small  works  of  his  own  composition. 
He  anerwards  devoted  himself  ardently  to  tiie 
cause  of  the  revolution,  became  a  member  of  the 
dub  da  Corddiert,  and  played  an  active  part  in 
the  tempests  of  that  peii|od.  In  1793,  he  entered 
the  military  service  in  the  rev(dutionaiy  army  in 
tiie  CHronde,  and  soon  gave  proofs  of  intrepidity 
and  military  talents.  Anerwards he  distinguished 
hiauelf  as  general  of  brigade  in  the  Italian  armv, 
in  1707,  in  the  attack  of  Verona,  and  in  the  Imttie 
of  Aiooli.  In  January,  1798,  he  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  sent  against  Swit- 
jserland :  he  entered  that  country  without  much 
opposition,  and  effected  a  new  organization  of 
the  government.  In  1799,  he  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish m  the  north  of  Holland,  near  Bergen,  and 


oompdled  the  duke  of  York-to  agree  to  the  treaty 
of  Alcmaer,  by  which  the  En^^h  and  Ros^aas 
were  to  evacuate  the  north  of  Holland.  In  Jan. 
1800,  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  west.  In 
1803,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  received  from  the  Turideh  mi- 
nistry the  highest  marks  of  honour  ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  ne  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  (he 
empire.  At  the  end  of  1806,  Napoleon  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and  soon  after  commander  of  the  troops  in  Swe- 
dish Pomerania,  against  the  long  of  Sweden.  He 
drew  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  Napoleon, 
by  allowing  a  personal  interview  with  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  also  by  favouring  the  En^ish 
contraband  trade  in  Hamburgh.  He  was  in  con- 
sequence recalled,  and  suffered  to  remain  with- 
out employment.  After  the  revolution  of  1814, 
he  recognised  Louis  XVIII.  and  received  the 
cross  of  Louis,  but  no  appointment.  This  was 
the  cause  of  declaring  himself  for  Napoleon  im- 
mediately upon  his  return  from  Elba,  in  181S. 
He  received  the  chief  command  of  an  important 
army  in  the  south  of  France,  and  was  made  a 
peer.  When  circumstances  changed  agun,  he 
delayed  a  Ions'  time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon, 
and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  king.  While 
retiring  from  Toulon  to  Paris,  he  penshed,  the 
victim  of  the  most  atrocious  assassmation,  at 
Avignon,  planned  by  the  royalist  reactionaries  of 
that  period,  and  directed  by  a  weU-known  person, 
who,  having  betrayed  his  country  in  1814,  sought 
to  recommend  himself  in  1816,by  inflaming  the 
passions  and  pointing  the  vengeance  of  a  vindic- 
tive faction.  The  insurgents  surrounded  the 
hotel,  and  with  loud  shouts  demanded  the  death 
of  the  marshal.  In  vain  did  the  prefect  and  the 
mayor  strive  to  defend  him  (as  there  were  no 
troops  in  the  ci^)  for  more  than  four  hours,  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  door  was  at  last 
broke  open,  a  crowd  of  murderers  rushed  into 
the  chamber,  and  the  unhappy  marshal  fell  tinder 
a  shower  of  balls,  after  a  fruitiess  atteinpt  to  de- 
fend himself  and  j  ustify  his  conduct.  His  body 
was  exposed  to  ^e  most  diamefal  insults,  and 
then  dragged  from  the  hotel  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  from  which  it  was  thrown  into  the 
river.  Thus  perished  marshal  Biune,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded,  "  that  during  his  command  in 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  he  displayed  a  noUe 
disinterestedness  rarely  equalled.  He  approved 
himself  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good  Frenchman ; 
he  deceived  no  friends,  betmyed  no  cause,  sacri- 
ficed no  principle,  and  passed  through  the  (»deal 
of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  empire,  without  a 
stain  on  his  character." 

1815,  Sept.  20.  Died,  William  Hdtton, 
bookseller  and  stationer,  at  Birmingham,  aged 
ninety-two  years ;  who  from  the  very  depths  of 

Soverty,  and  firom  a  state  of  neglect  ana  aban- 
onment,  fought  his  way  up  to  wealth,  and  to 
no  mean  degree  of  literary  mme.  He  was  bom 
at  the  bottom  of  Full-street,  Derby,  Sept.  30, 
1723.  '  His  father  was  a  master  woolcomber; 
but  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Wflliam,  he 
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failed  and  became  a  jouneynuoi.  The  edoca- 
tion  which  the  son  received  was,  of  conne,  recy 
scanty,  for  at  the  age  of  seven  yean  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  the  silk  mill  at  Derby ;  and 
at  fooTteea  he  entered  on  a  second  aporen- 
ticeship  to  a  stocking  maker  at  Nottii4Ji>am. 
From  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven,  he 
worked  at  the  latter  trade.  He  had  now  ac- 
quired an  indination  for  reading ;  and,  having 
met  with  three  volumes  of  the  OeitUeman't 
Magazine,  contrived,  in  an  awkward  manner, 
to  bind  them  himself — a  profession  to  which  he 
afterwards  applied  himself  with  some  success. 
He  opened  a  shop  at  Southwell,  at  the  rent  of 
20s.  a-year,  with  about  twenty-shillin^worth  of 
books.  Finding  great  labour  and  little  profit 
from  die  marfcet-day  concern  at  Southwell,  in 
February,  1760,  he  took  a  journey  to  Birming- 
ham, in  order  to  see  if  there  were  any  probability 
of  succeeding  in  a  shop  there.  He  found  there 
were  then  three  booksellers  in  Birmingham — 
Aris,  Warren,  and  Wollaston ;  but  he  judged 
from  the  number,  activity,  intdiligenee,  and 
proqterity  of  the  inhabitants,  that  utere  might 
be  room  for  a  fourth  in  a  small  way;  and  he 
hoped  that  he,  as  an  ant,  would  escape  the 
notice  or  envy  of  the  "  three  great  men."  He 
took  half  a  shop,  for  which  he  paid  a  shilling  a- 
week.  He  soon  attet  purvhased  the  refuse  of  a 
dissenting  ministot's  library;  and  from  that 
period  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  pleasant  and 
nromising  aspect  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
tiad  saved  £20,  and,  being  persuaded  to  take  a 
house  of  £8  a-year,  he  soon  carried  on  business 
on  a  burger  scale,  and  secured  many  valuable 
and  intimate  friendships.  In  1766,  he  married 
Saiah  Cock,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Chrace,  a  respect- 
able farmer  at  Aston,  neat  Birmiagham,  with 
whom  be  lived  forty  years,*  and  by  whom  he  had 
several  ehildren  ;  and  two  of  them,  a  son  and 
danghter,  survived  him.  So<m  afltra  his  maniage 
be  opened  a  paper  warehouse,  ihe  first  ever 
•een  in  Birmingham,  and  added  the  stationarv 
business  to  that  of  bookseUiag,  with  so  mucn 
success  as  to  induce  him  in  time  to  relinquish 
the  latter  altogether.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six 
Mr.  Hatton  oommoiced  anthor,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  his  application  appeared  in  the  Hutory 
tfBirmittgkam,  totkeeM  oftht  ytar  1780, 8vo. 
published  in  1782,  of  which  a  foiuth  edition  was 
published  in  1816.  In  the  riots  of  1791,  not- 
withstanding his  pacific  habits,  his  house,  stock- 
in-trade,  and  Aimiture,  in  Birmingham,  were 
destroy«>d,  and  the  infiubted  mob  demolished  bis 
KsideDee  in  the  country.f  At  the  age  of  mtj- 
nine,  be  retired  from  business  with  a  handsoww 


*  Mn.  Bolton  dl«d  Jan.  ss,  inS. 

t  Kr.  Hutton.  in  one  of  hii  Lttttrt  to  John  Nioholli, 
MQ.,  WKf*'—"  Anonr  other  iranidts,  I  qient  nraoh  Uaw, 
■ad  Ban  attention,  in  oondoottnc  uw  oonit  of  reqiMil^ 
which,  for  ninetewi  jean,  chieflT  davolmi  upon  myeelt 
But  from  the  I4Qi  of  JoIt,  I7pl>  when  the  rioten  ehoae  to 
■mnaethenuelTei  wtfta  the  destnictlon  of  ^io,OM  worth 
of  my  inuueitf,  I  ilertlnwl  public  bulncM.  Iluu  IpaU, 
imlxadof  MivyaUIarmylabonis.  Ai  I  had  never  with 
deilin,  or  nwlect,  ofltaded  any  man,  the  anrprlse,  the 
Umb,  the  anxiety,  the  insnlt,  the  troable,  nearly  brooght 
nie  to  the  Krave." 


fortune,  and  resided  on  Bennett's  hill,  neai  Bir. 
minghain.  In  an essentialpoint,  Hutton  stands 
as  a  shining  example.  When  the  race,  after 
many  a  hard  year's  labour,  was  iairly  won,  he 
showed  no  triumph  or  conceit;  but  was  ^;ratefiil, 
and  as  modest  as  when  he  knew  the  bitterness 
of  other  people's  bread,  and  of  waiting  at  other 
men's  doors.  His  wealth  did  not  make  him  purse- 
proud,  (that  most  repulsive  of  all  prides)  and  the 
consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  people  of 
condition  and  rank,  did  not  make  him  ashamed 
of  the  lownesB  of  his  origin  or  of  his  poor  rela- 
tions. He  ei^yed  his  faculties  with  uncommon 
vigour,  though  consideiably  advanced  beyond 
the  ordinary  period  of  human  existence.  He 
had  retired  from  business  twenty-two  years  ;  but 
after  he  had  ceased  to  receive  any  emolument 
from  the  concern,  he  attended  it  with  the  same 
regularity,  first  for  his  son,  and  afterwards  for 
his  giano-nephew,  to  whom  it  was  sueoessively 
given.  Six  davs  in  the  wedc  he  walked  to  die 
scene  of  his  old  employment  and  back  again, 
tboudi  the  distance  was  four  miles  and  a  half; 
and  uiis  he  did  to  a  very  advanced  age.  One 
day,  when  he  wanted  but  five  of  completing  his 
ninetieth  year,  his  streng^  £uled  Before  he 
reached  his  house,  and  he  was  carried  home  in 
a  chair.  "His  daughter,  Catherine  Huttoo,*  pub- 
lished the  Autobtograpln^  of  her  father  in  1816, 
which  is  full  of  example  and  encouragement  to 
that  vast  majority  of  mankind  whose  inheritance 
is  pover^  and  hardship ;  and  shows  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  under  the  pressure  of  the 
heaviest  difficulties ;  and  that  there  is  manv  a 
point  well  stocked  with  comfort  which  Uie  sober 
and  persevering  may  be  almost  sure  of  reaching. 
Even  as  a  literary  compositiun,  Hutton's  Auto- 
biography has  great  merits :  he  condenses  much 
meaninj^  in  few  words ;  he  describes  events  with 
astonishing  vivacity ;  he  is  playful  and  pathetic 
by  turns;  his  quiet  drollery  never  misses  the 
luaik;  and  his  deep,  short,  quick  pathos  affects 
us  like  Crabbe's  poems.  H^e,  too,  all  is  real, 
simple,  and  nane,  without  any  aiming  at  effect; 
and  this  makes  the  effect  produced  the  stronger. 
1815,  Oct.  1.  The  umversity  of  Cambridge 
received  Crom  government  during  the  seven  pre- 
vious years,  as  a  drawback  for  the  duty  on  puer 
printed  at  their  press,  the  sum  of  £I3,0e77>.  M.; 
the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  same  period,  the 
sum  of  £18,668  2(,  Od.  The  number  of  bibles 
printed  at  Cambridge  during  the  seven  previous 
years,  was  392,000;  of  new  testaments,  423,000; 
of  prayer  books,  194,000.  At  Oxford  the  number 
of  oibles  printed  of  all  kinds  was  460,600  ;  of 


•  8ha  pnhlidiad  tka  JOmt  Maniii,  a  nofvai.  ia  Ikns 
vol*,  ivno.  isn. 

t  Mr.  Hntton'e literary  labuim  weie  doeed  In  iSll.VyJ 
THp  to  Coaamm,aWati*tg-plaetinau North  milrtmilt 
i^Y^tMni  written  in  ISHS,  (In  hla  SSOi  year,)  and pob. 
Ihhed  in  1 81  Oi)  in  which  he  tfau  takes  leave  of  Ilia  readen  :— 
"  A<  it  is,  peiiupa,  the  laet  time  I  ahall  appear  befDn  the 
world  aa  an  anthor,  allow  me  tha  Hbaty  of  •xUMUns  ay 
pnformaaoea  in  that  ehaiacts.  I  took  np  my  pen,  and 
that  with  fear  and  trembUnc,  at  the  advanced  age  of  Sfty- 
■iz,  a  period  in  which  most  aoUian  lay  it  down.  I  drove 
the  quill  thirty  years,  in  which  time  1  wrote  and  pnbliihad 
foitrlfm  boolf. 
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testaments,  386,000  ;  of  prayer  books,  400,000  ; 
of  catechisms,  psalters,  &c.  200,000.  The  value 
Of  the  whole  was  £212,917  1«.  Sd.  Value  of 
books  not  sacred,  printed  at  Oxford,  £24,000. 

1810.  The  Glasgow  stationers'  company  com- 
menced. It  originated  from  the  bookbmders' 
society,  which  had  been  instituted  at  Glasgow 
so  early  as  the  year  1740. 

1816.  Scribbleomania ;  or,  the  Printer'i  deviPi 
Polycknnicon,  a  tublime  poem.  London,  8vo. 
A  copy  was  sold  at  Brockett's  sale  for  6(.  6d. 

1816,  Oet.  22.  Died,  John  Dean,  printer  and 
bookseller,  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  aged  fiity- 
two  years.  Mr.  Dean  was  an  alderman  of  that 
corporation. 

1816,  Nov.  22.  Died,  James  Lackington, 
the  celebrated  bookseller  of  FinsburV'Square, 
London ;  who,  from  a  very  humble  birth,  retired 
fitom  the  bool^Uing  business  with  a  competent 
fortune,  the  reward  of  his  own  ingenuity,  indus- 
try, and  tact.  This  remarkable  individual,  in 
his  Avtobmgraphy,  informs  us  that  he  was  bom 
at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  August  31, 
1746 ;  that  his  father,  George  Lackington,  was  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  and  a  person  of  such 
dissipated  habits,  that  die  whole  charge  of  rear- 
ing his  family  fell  upon  his  wife,  a  very  industri- 
ous woman,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  two- 
pence Br-week  for  schooling.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  at 
Taunton,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years, 
and  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  Bristol  and  other 
places.  In  1770,  he  was  married  at  St.  Peter's 
chuich,  Bristol,  to  a  young  woman  named  Nancy 
Smith,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  seven 
yean.  In  August,  1773,  he  arrived  in  liondon, 
with  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  his  pocket, 
and  soon  obtained  plenty  of  work.  In  June, 
1774,  he  opened  a  little  shop  in  Featherstone- 
street,  in  the  parish  of  St  Luke,  as  a  master  shoe- 
maker and  bookseller ;  and  the  first  stock  which 
he  purchased  was  a  bagful  of  old  books,  chiefly 
on  divinity,  for  a  guinea,  and  with  some  old 
scraps  of  leather,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  good  fortune.  "At  that  time,"  says 
Lackington,  "  Mr.  Wesley's  people  had  a  sum 
of  money  which  was  kept  on  purpose  to  lend  out, 
for  three  months,  without  interest,  to  such  of 
their  society  whose  chaiaoters  were  good,  and 
who  wanted  a  temporaiy  relief.  To  increase  my 
little  stock,  I  borrowed  five  pounds  out  of  this 
fund,  which  was  of  great  service  to  me.  In 
our  new  situation  we  lived  in  a  very  frugal  man- 
ner, often  dining  on  potatoes,  and  quenching 
our  thirst  with  water ;  being  absolutely  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  make  some  provision  for 
SBch  dismal  times  as  sickness,  shortness  of  work, 
&c.,  which  we  had  been  frequently  involved  in 
before,  and  could  scarcely  help  expecting  not 
to  be  our  fate  again."  In  1775  he  lost  his  wife, 
-which  involved  him  in  the  deepest  distress ;  but 
on  the  30th  of  January  1776,  he  married  again. 
From  this  period,  success  attended  him  in  aU  his 
business  arrangements,  as  a  dealer  in  old  books ; 
and  he  mentions,  that  nothing  did  him  so  much 
good  as  the  practice  of  selling  only  for  ready 


money.  He  also  adopted  the  «hn  of  publishing 
catalogues  of  his  books :  the  mt  catalogue,  he 
says,  contained  twelve  thousand  volumes.  From 
buying  small  quantities  of  books,  he  rose  to  be 
able  to  purchase  whole  libiaiie*,  leveisions  of 
editions,  and  to  contract  with  authon  for  manu- 
scripts of  works.  This  extensive  and  lucrative 
busmess  now  enabled  him  to  lire  in  a  very 
superior  style.  "  I  discovered,"  says  he,  "  that 
lodgings  in  the  country  were  very  healthy.  The 
year  alter,  my  country  lodging  was  transformed 
mto  a  country  house,  and,  in  another  year,  the 
inconveniences  attending  a  stage-coaoh  were 
remedied  by  a  chariot.  As  usual  in  sneb  cases, 
the  envy  of  the  world  pursued  Lackington  for  his 
supposed  extravagance;  but  it  appear*  be  was 
strictly  honourable  in  trade,  and  spent  only 
what  was  his  own.  He  assures  his  r^ers  that 
he  found  the  whole  of  what  he  was  possessed  of 
in  "  rmall  profits,  boimd  by  induttry,  and  clasped 
by  economy."  In  1792,theprofitsofhisbu8ineE5 
amounted  to  £5000.  The  success  of  Lacking, 
ton  enabled  him  in  1798,  to  retire  from  the  book- 
selling business  with  a  competent  fortune,  the 
reward  of  his  own  ingenuity,  industry,  and  tuct, 
in  the  way  of  reprinting  books  at  a  cheap  rate, 
leaving  lar.  George  Lackington,  a  third  cousin, 
at  the  head  of  uie  firm.  Lackington  at  first 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gloucestershire.  Sub- 
sequently, he  purchased  two  estates  in  Alvestone, 
one  of  which  was  a  genteel  house,  in  which  he 
made  various  improvements,  and  took  up  his 
abode,  keeping  a  carriage,  and  living  in  Kreat 
style.  In  his  retirement,  he  again  joined  nim- 
self  to  the  methodists,  for  whom  he  built  and 
endowed  different  chapels,  and,  till  the  last, 
expressed  his  great  sorrow  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  spoken  or  that  body  in  bis  pub- 
lished memoirs.*  He  finally  retired  to  BudJeigh 
Sulterton,  in  Devonshire;  but  soon  after,  his 
health  declined,  and  at  length  his  decease  took 
place  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Lackington  observed  in  the  motto  of  his 
carriage,  "  Small  gains  do  great  things ;"  and  in 
him  was  exemplified  the  quotation  very  aptly 
selected  for  him  in  more  than  one  of  his  cata- 
logues :  "  SutoT  ultra  cressidam  feliciter  ansus." 

1815,  Dec.  22.  Died,  John  Drew,  a  worthy 
honest  journeyman  printer,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  He  had  been  a  compositor  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols,  but,  about 
1785,becoming  almost  totally  blind,  hesupported 
himself  with  credit  as  a  bookseller  and  statJoner 
in  a  small  way,  in  Fetter-lane,  Fleet4treet,wbere 
he  died.  He  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  one  of 
the  pensions  left  by  Mr.  William  Bowyer  for  the 
benefit  of  deserving  journeymen  printers. 

1816,  Z>ec.  30.  EHed,  Daniel  Bonr,  who,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  printer,  afforded 
an  example  which  others  will  do  well  to  imitate. 
He  was  brought  up  under  his  father's  eye  in  the 
printing-office  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  London; 


*  HemoSn  of  the  fint  fmiji-fiteftm^  Mt  L^,  Sn. 
\n\.  Xt.  lackington  pnbUahed  Catfeuiont,  to  w\iek 
are  added,  Letien  on  the  bad  eoneequenca  of  havlmg 
daughtert  educated  at  Baarding  SekmU,  ISmo.  1804, 
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wad  continued  there  (with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period,  during  which  he  carried  on  business 
as  a  printer  on  his  own  account,  but  nnsuccess- 
fhlly)  till  his  death.  As  a  compositor,  he  was  a 
most  valuable  assistant,  and  his  steady  service 
might  always  be  relied  on.  Moral  in  his  oon- 
dact,  temperate  and  rationally  frugal  in  his 
habits,  mild  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  it 
is  no  wonder,  with  such  qualities  and  claims  to 
esteem,  that  his  death  should  have  excited  the 
sincere  regret  of  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected. Mr.  Bond  to  more  general  acquirements, 
added  a  considerable  taste  in  music.  He  died 
at  Battlebridge,  in  his  fifly-sixth  year. 

1816.  A  private  press  was  erected  at  Auchin- 
leck,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  the  resi- 
dence of  sir  Alexander  Boswell,  hart.*  He  was 
seized  with  the  "  type  fever  "^  upon  which  he 
converted  a  little  buudijng  near  the  house  into  a 
printing-office,  a  view  of  which  is  prefixed  to 
some  of  the  works  thereprinted.  The  first  fruit 
of  this  press  was  the  Tyrtmt'i  Fall,  8vo.  pp.  S. 
Auchinleck :  printed  by  A.  and  J.  Boswell, 
Mucccxv.    By  Alexander  Boswell. 

1815.  A  printing  establishment  was  erected  at 
Astrachan,  a  city  in  the  Russian  empire,  at  which 
was  printed  an  edition  of  the  Tartar  Turkith 
New  Tettanunt,  1815.  7%e  Pialter,  1816.  The 
Gorpd  of  St.  Lkke,  1816.  The  New  Teita- 
ment,  1820. 

1816.  BihliognphMMa,  a  collection  of  origi- 
nal literary  contrioutions  to  Aston's  Manchater 
Exchange  Herald,  and  afterwards  published  for 
private  distribution,  in  12mo.  consisting  of 
twenty-four  nnml>en.  The  principal  contributors 
were  F.  R.  Atkinson,  esq.  Mr.  Nathan  Hill,  the 
late  William  Ford,  bookseller,  and  others. 

1816.  The  number  of  newsp^ers  published 
in  Great  Britain  was  262.  Of  these  66  were 
published  in  London,  16  daily,  and  40  periodi- 
cally ;  122  in  the  country  parts  of  England,  26 
in  Scotland,  and  49  in  Ireland.  The  total 
number  of  these  papers  printed  during  three 
months,  ending  April  1,  1816,  was  6,890,621, 
making  the  annual  average  22,762,764. 

1815.  The  JEncyeloptedia  Metropolitana  com- 
menced. This  work  comprises  the  twofold  ad- 
vantage of  a  philosophical  and  an  alphabetical 
arrangement,  and  published  in  such  portions 
throughout  die  successive  volumes,  as  to  insure 
to  the  work,  at  its  completion,  the  latest  disco- 
veries and  improvements  relative  to  every  subject. 
It  was  projected  and  arranged  by  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
who  wrote  the  General  Introduction.  It  forms 
twenty-five  4to  volumes,  and  has  gone  through 
several  editions. 

'  1816,  Jan.  17.  Died,  Thomas  Billinob, 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Adver- 
tiier,  and  afterwards  of  the  Liverpool  Marine 
Intelligencer,  iu  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
His  wife  died  in  April,  1804. 


*  KUast«onof  JamesBonrdlitheUoKntpherorJohii- 
aon.  He  WM  emtcd  klMuranet  In  ISSI,  «Dd  UUed  Id  a 
duel  with  James  Stout,  esq.  aiMnE  oat  of  a  political 
qaarrcl,  Marcbsf,  ISlt. 

t  See  BiUiofradhical  Deeamtnm,  vol.  Ul.  p.  454. 


1816,  Jan.  26.   Died,   Robeet    TaoEMAN, 

junior,  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editor  of  the 
Exeter  Flying  PoH,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  that  city,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

1816,  Feb.  16.  i)»ed,  William  Pick,  of  York, 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  Historical  Racing 
Calender,  Turf  Skitter,  Sportsman'i  Vade  Me- 
cvan,  ire.  in  the  finy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

1816,  March.  Died,  Joseph  Macdire,  prin- 
ter, formerly  of  Baltimore,  and  for  many  years 
a  reporter  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  at 
Washington.  This  learned  and  ingenious  young 

rgrapher  at  different  times  amused  the  public 
ugh  the  colnmns  of  the  Portfolio,  and  the 
columns  of  the  different  newspapers.  His  last 
productions  were  the  admirable  letters  under  the 
signature  of  "  Nicholas  Fedrossa,"  which  have 
so  often  afforded  a  fund  of  entertainments. — 
He  was  perfecUy  versed  in  the  dead,  and  several 
of  the  living  languages ;  he  was  a  poet  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  an  accomplished  stenographer; 
a  belles  lettres  scholar,  scarcely  inferior  to  anv  in 
the  age:  a  printer  of  taste  'and  skill,  ana  a 
man  of  the  most  generous  and  upright  prin- 
ciples ;  yet  eccentricity  and  frailty  btiried  all 
these  admirable  qualities  In  obscurity ;  and  we 
see,  sinking  in  a  grave,  dug  by  himself  in  eaily 
life,  one  on  whom  nature  and  education  had 
bestowed  almost  all  the  shining  gifts  which 
adorn  humanity. 

1816,  March  26.  Died,  Richabd  Dowell, 
at  Dulwich  college,  where  he  had  filled  the 
office  of  organist  for  thirty-four  years,  with  the 
greatest  satis&ction  to  his  brother  collegians,  and 
highly  respected  by  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
He  was  bom  at  Great  Geddon,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, in  1748 :  his  father  was  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  York  coach,  which  he  drove  him- 
self. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  brought  his  son 
Richard  to  London,  and  he  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Bowyer 
and  Nichols,  w-nere  he  conducted  himself  with 
great  credit  and  satisfaction,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  good  fortune  in  future  life.  He 
continued  in  that  office  several  years.  Mr.  Dow> 
ell,  though  diligent  in  business,  filled  up  his 
leisure  hours  with  the  study  of  music,  in  which 
he  made  g^reat  proficiency.  When  an  advertise- 
ment appeared,  inviting  candidates  for  the  office 
of  orvanist  at  Dulwich  college,  Mr.  Dowell 
was  chosen  one  of  the  two  candidates  to  draw 
lots.  Two  bits  of  paper,  of  equal  size  and  fold- 
ing are  put  into  a  glass,  and  then  held  to  the 
candidates.  It  was  offered  to  Dowell  first; — 
with  a  trembling  hand  he  took  one,  the  other 
sticking  to  it  came  out  of  the  glass,and  dropped 
upon  the  floor.  The  master  asked  him  u  he 
would  keep  that  he  had  got,  or  take  the  one 
that  fell ;  he  hesitated,  frarful  that  he  had  let 
the  prize  slip  through  his  fingers ;  but  after  a 
littie  while  said,  with  a  faltering  voice,  he  would 
keep  thai  he  had  got ;  but  he  had  not  courage 
to  open  it.  His  opponent,  who  was  no  less  a 
man  afterwards  than  the  famous  Dr.  Bumey, 
eagerly  opened  the  other,  which  appeared  a 
blank.    Dowell  then  opened  tbe  other,  and  to 
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haa  onapotkable  comfort  saw  die  words  "  Ood's 
Oift;"  and'a  gndous  nftit  was,  forif  it  had 
not  been  so,  he  m^t,  tor  ought  he  knew,  hare 
been  obliged  to  seek  pariah  relief,  as  his  eyes 
fiuled  him  so  much,  mat  soon  alter  his  induc- 
tion he  was  totally  tinable  to  work,  at  his  profes- 
aoB ;  and  as  he  fiequently  said,  **  Qod  sent  him 
there  to  fit  him  for  heaven."  His  heart  was 
filled  with  gratitude  to  his  Terr  rereread  patron, 
Dr.  Percy,*  and  he  continued  to  dischai^  his 
duty  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  decease, 
which  took  place  in  his  sixty-eigth  year. 

1818,  Mag  23.  Ditd,  Caueb  Stoiwbr,  a  very 
ingenious  and  industrious  printer,  of  Hackney, 
where  he  canied  on  a  respectable  business,  and 
died,  aged  thirty-seren  years,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  children  to  deplore  his  loss.  He  was  a 
native  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  first 
oonunenced  business  in  Ptttemoster-row,  London. 
Mr.  Stower  was  the  author  of  I^fpograpkieal 
M»HiM  vied  tn  eorreciing  Protft  explaitud  and 
exempli/ied,  8vo.  1806.  7%«  Comjfotitor't  €tHd 
PrmimaK,'!  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Pnniing,  royal 
13mo.  1808.  The  PriiUgi'*  Ormmmar,  8ro. 
1808.  The  Primei'i  Priee  Book,  8vo.  1814.— 
"  The  press,"  says  Mr.  Stower, "  is  the  great  en^ 
gine  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  improve  the 
foculties  of  his  nature  ;  it  is  the  preserver  of  the 
knowledge  and  acquirements  of  former  genera- 
tions, and  the  Kreat  barrier  when  not  preverted 
bv  the  hand  of  power,  against  the  debasement 
ot  the  human  mmd,  and  the  equalizing  effects 
(^  despotism." 

1816.  BibUotheea  Anglo  Poetiea.  This  pub- 
lication is  a  splendid  Mtalogne  of  old  Englidi 
poetry,  oomplted  by  Mr.  Gnffiths,  for  Messrs. 
Longman,  in  Patemoster-row,  London,  which 
excited  great  interest  amonff  the  book  collectors. 
In  this  catalogue  it  is  stated,  that,  as  many  gen- 
tlemen might  wish  to  possess  one  of  the  precious 
▼dnmes,  the  "affair"  would  be  decided  by  ballot. 
At  the  present  such  an  announcement  would  be 
oonridemd  a  jest.  Even  the  books  which  ema- 
nated from  the  press  of  William  Oaxton,  which 
a  few  years  back  would  have  produced  iirom 
j£lfK)  to  £aOO  and  upwards,  m^  be  now  occa- 
sionally met  with  for  j6l5  or  £20.  To  prove 
that  even  at  the  above  period  books  had  began 
to  fall  in  price,  the  fai-fiuned  Bedford  Miteal, 
at  the  sale  uf  James  Edwards,  esq.  of  Harrow, 


*  HumuM  Percy,  whoae  literary  talcnti  need  no  en- 
euiulum,  wu  a  neUve  of  Bridfenotth,  In  Staropshlie,  and 
educated  it  OxfimL  He  we*  rector  of  WUbye,  and  ricar 
of  Saston  Manditt;  in  Norttiaiiqitoniliirei  in  177s,  be  wai 
dean  of  CBdi<le>  atid  in  ITS*,  Uahop  of  Dromore,  in  Ire- 
Iwid,  vrtterelte  died  8e|>t  SO,  1811.  In  17(4,  heAuniahed 
note*  for  an  edition  of  the  Spectator  and  Oaordiait,  fbr 
vrtdch  the  Toniona  gave  lilm  one  hundred  guinea*.  In 
ITtS,  lie  gave  to  the  waM  hia  ReUguaof  Aneiaa  BngUtk 
Poelrji,  which  constitnte*  an  era  in  tlie  biatory  of  KngHah 
litetatnre  in  tin  eighteenth  century,  and  may  be  deeolbed 
aa  having  been  the  meana  of  awakening  a  taate  for  the 
nnaUkcted  atnlna  of  simple  naRattve  and  geanlne  peasion. 
lUa  woric  baa  gone  through  aeveral  editions.  Ittl770,  he 
conducted  the  Hortkumbertamd  HouiehoU  Book  through 
the  preaa.  For  more  tlian  half  a  century  Dr.  Percy  wa* 
weU  known  hy  varioua  learned  and  ingeniona  pubUca- 
tlona,  and  dii^ngniahed  by  the  moat  active  and  exem- 
jdary  public  and  private  virtuea.  Hia  only  aon  died  April 
S,  1781. 


April  11, 1816,  was  sold  to  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford  for  £687  11«.  Sie  trantit  glorU  muitdu — 
At  this  sale  was  also  «M  a  very  canons  and 
valuable  manuscript,  entitled  PtaUerimii  Gnteo 
Latuuoik,  folio,  of  tne  nintk  centanr,  upon  vellnm, 
written  in  a  very  fair  and  legible  hand,  with  tUs 
peculiarity,  the  Greek  is  written  in  Roman.  Tlie 
marquis  of  Douglas  was  the  purchaser  at  JGI 10  6t. 

1816.  Tlu  Sofy  Bible,  3E2mo.  beantifially 
printed  by  Mr.  Corrall,  of  London.  This 
diamond  edition  of  the  bible  and  prayer  book, 
in  the  beauty  of  eye-stiaining  minnteneas  sur- 
passed all  others,  and  took  the  lead  of  all  fotnie 
efforts.  Charies  Whittingham,  in  small  editioiis 
of  the  Common  Pr*yer,  was  eminentiy  suoceasfhl. 

1816,  JWm  1 8.  Died,  Isaac  CLARKB,booksener, 
Market-place,  Manchester,  a(|ed  serenty-tfaiee 
years.  By  his  general  integrity  of  character, 
and  accuracy  and  punctuality  in  bnsinesa,  finr 
tndesmeneainedhigher  reqiect  than  Mr.  Clarke. 

1816.  The  rev.  J.  Kam,  a  missionaiy  fimn  the 
London  society,  erected  a  printing  preas  at  Am- 
boyna,  metropolis  of  the  Dutch  Molucca  isles,  in 
the  Indian  ocean.  In  1820,  a  second  pvess  was 
salt  £N>m  London. 

1816.  The  first  circulating  library  in  Glasgow, 
established  by  John  Smith :  it  contained  20,000 
volumes. 

1816.  Bibles  issued  from  the  Glasgow  uni- 
versity printing-office,  during  the  year,  200,000; 
and  about  2,600,000  other  books  and  tracts. 

1816.  The  .Sn(ye/op«({M.Siiieiuu  commenced, 
edited  by  J  Miller,  forms  six  vvdnmes  4to. 

1816.  Jomnud  of  Seienee  and  the  Arte.,  pob- 
lished  qoarterijr,  edited  at  the  n>yal  institution 
of  Great  Britam. 

1816.  7%e  Coloniml  Timet,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  A.  Bent,  at  Hobart  town,  a 
British  settlement,  established  on  the  soalh-east 
coast  of  (Yon  Dieman's  land,  in  1804.  lie 
Hobart  Town  Gazette  was  instituted  in  1816. 
The  first  book  &om  this  press  was  the  Hietory  tf 
a  ^jfitive  exile  named  Michael  Howe,  who  at  the 
head  of  twen^-eight  other  ranom^t  dieturbtd 
the  tranovtUitf  of  the  eolonv  for  tix  year*,  8vo. 
1818.  This  work  derives  importance  firom  the 
singularity  of  the  circumstance,  and  from  the 
story.    A  copy  is'in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

1817,  Feb.  Cobbett's  P(^iHeal  Begitter  ob- 
tained a  sale  of  fiily  thousand  copies  weekly. 

1817.  The  Literary  Gazette  commenced,  it 
was  the  first  newspaper  devoted  to  literature  in 
England. 

1817, 3farc7i  14.  Died,  James  Gibson,  printer 
and  bookseller,  as  Malton,  YoAshire,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Gibson  went  to  the  asiazes 
at  York,  as  a  witness,  in  apparentlyperfect  health ; 
he  was  suddenly  seized  at  his  inn  during  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  and  died  the  following 
morning.  A  very  awful  instance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life.  He  was  most  exact 
and  punctual  in  all  his  transactions  as  a  trades- 
man, and  in  all  his  public  duties;  a  cheerful 
companion;  a  warm  sincere  Mend;  never  for- 
g^ful  of  benefits  received ;  and  exemplary  in 
all  the  relative  duties  of  life. 
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1817.  According  to  the  catalonie  of  the  library 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Selee- 
timufrom  the  Seripfvrei,  in  modem  Greek,  were 
printed  at  Corfu,  capital  of  the  island  of  Corfu, 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  probably  by  the  rer.  S.  Wilson. 
In  1818  and  the  foUovringyean  we  have  a  series 
of  Corfu  Gazelles,  published  at  the  government 
press,  both  in  Italian  and  in  modem  Greek.  At 
a  more  recent  period,  Mr.  Lowndes,  an  English 
missionary,  printed  an  Albantaa  venion  of  the 
Scriptures,  at  Corfu,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  that  language. 

1817.  The  English  Baptist  missionaries,  at 
Serampore,  presented  a  press  and  types,  in  1816, 
to  the  American  Baptists,  which  were  set  up  at 
IlangDon,a  large  city  and  seaport  of  the  Burmese 
empire,  and  early  in  1817,  Mr.  Hough,  printer, 
executed  a  Summary  of  Christian  doctritie,  in 
seven  pages,  and  a  Catechism,  of  six  pages ;  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  former,  and  three  uiousand 
copies  of  the  latter  work  were  printed.  In  the 
same  year  the  Gospd.  of  St.  Matthew,  translated 
into  the  Burmese  language  by  Mr.  F.  Carey,* 
was  printed  at  Rangoon. 

1817,  AnrU.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  com- 
menced by  William  Blackwood,  Edinburoh.  In 
the  management  of  the  magazine,  Mr.  Black- 
wood at  all  times  bore  in  bis  own  person  the 
duties  connected  with  the  editorship  for  seven- 
teen years,t  with  a  degree  of  skill,  on  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
success  of  the  work  depended;  ana  it  eventually 
reached  a  circulation  not  much  short  of  ten 
thousand  copies ;  and,wbile  reprinted  in  America, 
found  its  way  from  the  publisher's  warehouse 
into  eveiT  other  part  of  the  world  where  the 
English  language  was  spoken.  Instead  of  the 
lame  literary  essays,  and  topographical  and  anU- 

Suarian  notices  which  formerly  filled  most  of 
16  magazines,  Blackwood's  presented  articles 
of  fiction,  criticism,  and  observation,  equal  to 
the  best  composition  of  the  kind  which  appeared 
in  any  other  shape;  to  which  were  in  time 
added  political  disquisitions,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  tory  principles. 

1817.  TTu  Bibliographical  Decameron;  or  ten 
days'  pleasant  discourse  upon  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  subjects  connected  teith  early  engrav- 
ing, typography,  and  bibliography.  By  the  rev. 
Thomas  Frognal  Dibdin.    3  vols.  8vo.     1817. 

1817,  May  22.  Rooer  Dinox,  formerly  a 
paper  manufacturer  in  France,  but  now  of  Fad- 
aington,  Middlesex,  son  of  Peter  Francis  Didot, 
jun.  late  a  celebrated  printer  in  Paris,  deceased, 
obtained  a  patent  for  certain  improvements  upon 
the  machines  already  in  use  lor  making  wove 
and  laid  paper  in  continued  lengths,  or  separate 
sheets. 


*  In  ISU,  Ur.  Carer  obtained  leave  from  the  Une  of 
Ava,  the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  Burmese  empire  in  tiie  east, 
to  erect  a  printing-office  In  that  dty,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
publishing  the  Holy  Scriptnrea  in  the  Barmese  lang:aage ; 
which  pennlssion  was  immediately  granted. 

t  The  amiaUe  Thomas  Priocle  was  the  editor  of  Black. 
•vooiCb  Magaxime  dnrlnfcthe  first  six  months  ofits  existence, 
and  for  nuuijr  years  secretary  to  the  London  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  He  died  at  I/indon,  December  5, 1835. 


1817.  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, in  Albemarle-street,  London,  bought  the 
works  of  the  rev.  George  Crabbe,*  for  which  he 
gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £3000. 

1817,  June  6.  Tbomas  Jonathan  Wooiab, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Black  Dxoarf,  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  London,  for  a 
presumed  libel  on  his  majesty's  ministers ;  when 
doubts  arose  respecting  the  validity  of  tlie  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  there  being  ground  to  believe  the 
jury  were  not  unanimous. 

1817,  June.  A  petition  from  Thomas  Fisher 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the  act  of 
parliament  for  enforcing  eleven  copies  of  a  work 
which  he  was  about  to  publish.f  Mr.  Fisher 
published,  in  1813,  The  present  circumstances  cf 
literary  property  in  England  considered,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  member  of  parliament.  London, 
1813.  8ro.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1813. 

1817,  July  I.  Myers's  Mercantile  Advertiser, 
No.  1,  printed  and  published  by  James  and 
Jonathan  Smith,  Liverpool.  This  paper  was 
commenced  and  editea  by  Thomas  Marshall 
Myers,  whose  name  it  bears. 

1817,  July.  Bleale  Blackwell,  esq.  gave 
to  the  stationers'  company  so  much  bankstodc  as 
at  the  time  of  hb  death  would  produce  the  annual 
sum  of  £100,  to  be  every  year  distributed 
equally  amongst  twenty  deserving  joumefmen 
letter-press  printers;  the  first  lustribution  of 
which  took  place  in  October,  182\ 

1817,  Dec.  18,  19,  20.  William  Home, 
bookseller,  London,  tried  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  before  Lord  Ellenboiough,^  for  publidi- 
ing  three  separate  parodies,  and  acquitted,  after 
an  extemporaneous  defence  of  seven  hours  on 
the  first  charge,  eight  hours  on  the  second,  and 
nine  hours  on  the  third. 


•  Georp;  Crabbe  was  born  December  M,  1 7M,  at  Ald- 
boroueb,  in  SutTolk,  where  his  father  was  an  officer  of  the 
costoms.  He  was  educated  at  the  vUla^  school,  and  in 
1708  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  In  1782,  through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Yonge,  then 
bishop  of  Norwich.  It  early  occnrred  to  him,  that  if  the 
characters  of  mstic  society  were  painted  in  their  actual 
lineaments,  without  the  elevation  and  emheUlsbment  which 
the  poetry  of  all  ages  had  given  to  them,  the  result  would 
be  something  strUngly  novel,  and  notdestltnte  of  a  moral 
use.  The  ViUage,  a  poem  in  two  books,  published  in  178!, 
was  formed  npon  this  plan  j  and  its  correct,  though  some- 
times unseemly  descriptions,  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  was  followed,  in  178S,  by  a  short 
poem  entitled  The  Newspaper,  after  which  for  many  years 
Mr.  Crabbe  devoted  himself  to  his  clerical  dntiea,  and  to 
theological  study.  In  1807,  he  re-appeared  before  the 
literary  world  with  The  Parte*  Regitier,  a  longer  com- 
position than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  devoted  to  the 
same  unflattering  views  of  rural  life.  The  Borough 
(1810).  Talet  in  Vene  (ISIS),  and  Tales  of  the  Hall  (181W, 
were  poetical  works  of  considerable  magnitude,  published 
by  Mr.  Crabbe  during  bis  lifetime ;  and  a  third  aeries  of 
Talet  appeared  after  his  death,  which  took  place  Feb.  S, 
1833.  With  all  his  severity,  he  has  much  tenderness  1  and 
it  must  excite  our  surprise  that  this  quality  h  more  u>. 
parent  in  his  later  than  In  his  earlier  poems.  Rh  works 
are  also  dlstingui&hed  throughout  by  high  moral  aims. 

t  Statement  of  the  Grievances  imposed  on  authors  and 
pnblishers  by  the  late  copyright  act.  By  sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  hart.    I8I8. 

t  Edward  I  aw,  lord  EilenborouKh,  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  died  August  U, 
1 787,  and  brother  to  Qeorce  Henry  Law,  first  bishop  of 
Chester  and  afterwards  of  Ely.  He  resigned  the  chief 
jiuticeship  September  ai,  and  died  Dec.  is.  I8I8. 
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1817.  LiTBOORAPHy,  the  iilvention  of  Alois 
Senefelder,  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  R. 
AckermanD,  booksellet,  of  the  Strand,  London, 
and  M.  Willich. 

1817.  Tike  Sovmd  Taife;  a  eolUcHam  of  Et- 
iMft  o»  Literature,  Men,  and  Mtamen.  These 
eaeays  were  the  production  of  William  Hazlitt* 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  first  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Emanimer  newspaper,  and  col- 
lected into  two  volumes  Sro. 

1817.  The  Sheffidd  Independent,  printed  and 
published  by  Henry  Andrew  Bacon  .f 

1817.  £«tmHyjl<i««r(wer,pnblished in  London. 

1817.  Shadgete*  Weekly  Bevieu;.  This  paper 
was  set  up  expressly  to  counteract  the  inflamma- 
tory publications  of  Cobbett,  Wooler,  Sherwin, 
Hone,  and  their  coadjutors. 

1817.  The  Indo-Chmeie  Gleaner,  an  exedleat 
Muuterly  publication,  well  known  to  orientalists: 
this  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Milne, 
in  1817,  when  the  Dutch  were  owners  of  Mal- 
laoca ;  and  it  continued  until  1828,  when  Dr. 
Milne  died,  and  his  publication  dropped. 

1818,  Jan.  7.  Died,  Peter  Oedoe,  the 
respectable  and  intelligent  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Bury  and  Norwich  Pott^  which  was  first 
published  by  him  on  Thursday,  July  11,  1762; 
the  first  number  was  given  groH*,  and  after- 
wards sold  at  threepence.  Mr.  Gedge  died  at 
Bury  St  Edmund's,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
with  the  ibllowing  epitaph  on  a  marble  tablet. 

•  Near  this  place  are  depoaited  the  remalna  of  Peter 
Gadge,  printer,  who  eatablMied  the  flnt  newspaper  tliat 
has  erer  been  publlahed  in  tUa  town.  Like  a  worn  ont 
type,  he  is  returned  to  the  founder,  in  tlie  hope  of  being 
recast  in  a  better  and  more  perfect  monld. 

1818,  Jan.  10.  Died,  Matthew  Brown 
printer,  late  of  St  John's-square,  ClerkenweU| 

.  •  wnHam  Hailitt,  Om  weU  known  critical  and  miacel- 
laneoof  writer,  was  txan  in  Shropshire,  and  educated  at 
the  Unituian  coDege,  at  Hackney.  Re  began  Ufe  as  an 
artist,  and  Qxos  obtilned  a  knowlege  of  art,  which  qoalifled 
Um  fertile  criticism  in  which  be  was  afterwards  eminent. 
He  tlien  came  to  London,  and  waa  engaged  as  parliament- 
ary leporter  tot  some  of  the  daily  papers,  particularly, 
about  1809  and  1810,  for  the  MonAg  Cknmiele.  From 
tUB  laborious  but  uiefU  drudgery,  he  was  pnwuted  to 
porreyor  of  theatrical  crittquea,  and  otlier  occasional 
pangraphs.  Mr.  Haxlitf  s  first  acknowledged  literary 
pniductlon  was  An  Smog  on  the  PrbuHplm  of  Hunan 
Seibm,  in  which  much  metaphysical  acateness  seems  to 
have  been  displayed.  But  the  work  by  which  Hazlitt 
will  be  rememboed,  and  through  whldi  be  desiied  to 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  Is  the  lA/e  of  Kapolemt 
Bonapcaie.  It  wa*  tlie  greataat  undertaking  in  which  he 
ever  engaged.  It  exhlluta  his  powerfU  mind  In  a  position 
most  faTOnraUe  fbr  Its  display  ;  and  pnsents  an  imper- 
iabable  record  of  the  strength  andveiBatlllty  of  bis  genius. 
'For  soma  unaccountable  reason,  which  Haxlltt  could  never 
ihthom,  Btaehoood'i   Magaxine    took  an   extotonilnary 

Bleasnre  in  ridiculing  him.  They  went  beyond  ridicule— 
liey  made  lilm  appear  all  that  was  base  in  public  and 
private,  until  at  last  bis  flune  became  a  sort  of  dangerous 
notorietv.  It  waa  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Hazlltf  s 
solitary  habits  should  fled  and  reaent  this  in  his  brooding 
moods.  He  did  resent  It,  and  fleaiAdly,  and  the  passion 
of  revenge  was  instilled  iiito  his  bring,  subdued  only  by 
the  imperious  presence  of  ithHosophy.  He  died  Sept.  18, 
ISSt.    Ha  was  twice  nuuried,  and  left  an  only  son. 

t  There  was  a  newnaper  pnUlshed  in  SbeffleU  about 
1738,  called  the  Sh^U  Ftaue  AdverUier,  bearing  the 
name  of  William  Ward,  as  printer. 

t  llieflist  title  was  the  Airy  Port  and  VnieenelM. 
vertUer. 


He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Brown,  nuuiv  yeais  a 
printer  in  Windmill-court,  West  Smittifield.— 
Both  the  father  and  son  were  respectable  in  their 
profession;  and  from  their  presses  have  issDed 
many  good  and  correct  editioBS  of  the  Grreek  ui 
Roman  classics.  Mr.  Robert  Brown  wasmsster 
of  the  stationers'  company  in  1777,  and  died  in 
the  year  1781.  MattAew  had  been  a  liveryman 
of  the  same  company  more  than  fifty  years;  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  those  who  intimately 
knew  him.  He  was  modest  and  unassaming, 
and  occasionally  exhibited  a  vein  of  pleasantly 
and  wit  His  efforts  in  business  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Yet  his  latter  days  were  cheered  by  the 
kind  regard  of  some  of  his  oldest  friends ;  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  selected 
as  a  proper  person  to  enjoy  an  annuity  of  £30 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  William  Bowyer,  jnn.  to  be 

S'ven  to  a  learned  printer,  under  tne  sanction  of 
e  stationers'  company.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years,  leaving  five  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate children.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Famworth  as  the  annuitant  of  Mr.  Bowyer.* 

1818.  Am  Spencer,  afterwards  of  the  firm  of 
Draper,  Underwood,  Sc  Co.,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land the  art  of  medallie  engraving.  Ithas  bea 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  invendog 
is  not  of  domestic  growth  in  England.  It  was 
in  the  year  1817  that  a  die-sinker  of  the  name  of 
Christian  Oobrecht,  then  living  at  Philadelphia, 
produced  by  a  machine  an  engraving,  upon  cop- 
per, of  the  medallie  head  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  several  impressions  of  which 
wero  distributed  in  that  city.  This  machine  was 
principally  designed  for  ruling  straight  and 
waved  lines ;  it  was  employed  in  London,  and 
its  uses  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, to  several  arUsts. 

1818.  The  art  ofprinting  introduced  into  the 
Sodety  islands  at  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  and  the 
first  books  executed  wero  the  SpMing  Book,  3600 
copies ;  a  TahiUtn  Cdteehitm,  2,300  copies ;  a  nl- 
lection  of  text*  or  extraettfivm  Seripture ;  and  the 
Gotpel  of  St.  Lvthe,  which  bear  for  imprint,  TelaA, 
printed  at  the  Windvard  Miaion  preu.  The 
press  was  erected  at  Afareaitu,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  king,  Pomare,  who  took  an  especial 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  work,  and 
who  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  for  when- 
ever the  press  should  begin  to  work.  A  letter  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  inform  him,  says  the  missionarT, 
that  we  were  nearly  ready,  he  hastened  to  the 
printing  office,  accompanied  by  a  few  favourite 
chiefs,  and  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. I  took  the  composing-stick  in  my  hand,  and 
observing  Pomare  looking  vrith  curious  delight 
at  the  new  and  shining  types,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  put  together  the  first  A.  B.,  or  al- 
phabet. His  countenance  lighted  up  as  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  I  then  placed  the 
composing-stick  in  his  hand ;  he  took  the  capital 
lottos,  one  by  one,  and  made  up  the  alphabet. 

*  A  men  detailed  account  of  these  charllaUe  donaliont 
and  benefkctlons  will  be  Ibund  in  a  pamphlet  a[3tfgf> 
printed  by  order  of  flie  court,  in  isit^aad  given  tocack 
liveryman. 
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He  put  the  small  letteis  together  in  the  same 
manner;  and  the  few  monosyllablee  comporang 
the  first  page  of  the  small  spelling-hook,  were 
afterwards  added.  The  king  examined,  with 
great  minuteness  and  pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay 
on  the  press,  and  prepared  to  take  off  the  first 
sheet  ever  printed  m  nis  dominions.  Having 
been  told  how  it  was  done,  he  jocosely  charged 
his  companions  not  to  look  Terr  particularly  at 
him,  or  to  laugh  if  he  shoula  not  do  it  right 
I  put  the  ink-ball  into  his  hand,  and  dire^ed 
him  to  strike  it  two  or  three  times  upon  the  foce 
of  the  letters:  this  he  did,  and  then  placing  a 
sheet  of  dean  paper  upon  the  parchment,  it  was 
covered  down,  turned  under  the  press,  and  the 
king  was  directed  to  pull  ^e  handle :  he  did  so, 
and  when  the  printed  sheet  was  lifted  up,  the 
chiefs  and  assistants  rushed  towards  it,  to  see 
what  effect  the  king's  pressure  had  pinduced. 
When  they  beheld  Uie  letters  black  and  large, 
and  well-defined,  there  was  a  simultaneous  ex- 
pression of  wonder  and  delight.  The  king  took 
up  the  sheet,  and  having  looked  first  at  the  pa- 
per, and  then  at  the  types,  with  attentive  ad- 
miration, handed  it  to  one  of  his  chiefs  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  another.  He  printed 
two  more :  and  while  he  was  so  engaged,  the  first 
sheet  was  shown  to  the  crowd  without,  who, 
when  they  saw  it,  raised  one  general  shout  of 
astonishment  and  joy.  The  king  with  his  at- 
tendants passed  by  the  printing-office  every  aiter- 
noon,  ana  seldom  omitted  to  call,  and  spend 
some  time  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  curiosity  awakened  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Afareaitu  by  the  establishment  of  the  press,  was 
soon  satisfied  ;  day  after  day  Pomare  visited  the 
printing-office;  the  chiefs  applied  to  be  admitted 
inside,  while  the  people  thronged  the  windows, 
doors,  and  every  crevice  through  which  they 
could  peep,  often  involuntarily  exclaiming,  Be- 
ri-ta-ni-e!/«niiapaart,  O  Britain!  land  of  skill, 
or  knowledge.  The  press  soon  became  a  matter 
of  nniversal  conversation ;  and  the  facility  with 
which  books  could  be  multiplied,  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  general  with  wonderful  delight 
Multitudes  arrived  from  every  district  of  Eimeo, 
and  even  from  other  islands,  to  procure  books 
and  to  see  this  astonishing  machine.  In  1820, 
a  printing  establishment  was  formed  at  Burder's 
point,  a  missionary  station  on  the  north  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Otaheite. 

1818.  Hints  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
typografhical  society  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Newcastle:  printed  for  Emerson  Chamley, 
MDCccxViii.  pp.  8.  Written  by  Mr.  Brockett. 
A  short  time  alter  printing  these  hints,  the  author 
and  several  other  literary  gentlemen  belonging 
to  Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  and  agreed  that  the 
same  should  be  denominated  The  Typographical 
Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Uiat  their 
number  should  not  exceed  thirty.  Two  hundred 
copies  were  printed. — For  the  origin  of  this 
society,  and  toe  works  printed  by  its  memhers, 
see  Martin's  History  of  Private  Presses,  '^and 
the  Newcastle  Reprints  and  Local  Tracts. 


1818,  Mweh  30.  Died,  Tbomas  Bennett, 

a  deserving  and  intelligent  journeyman  printer, 
of  London.  He  was  bom  at  Chichester,  Sussex, 
Feb.  12,  1746.  In  1760  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  printer,  of  Paternoster-row,  London. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  raprentioeship,  (after 
working  a  short  rime  with  Mr.  Richardson, 
author  of  Pamela,  &c.)  he  entered  into  the  em- 
ployment of  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols,*  with 
whom  he  continued  forty-seven  years,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  two  pensions  which  those 
benevolent  gentlemen  nad  severally  allotted  for 
indigent  a^ed  printers.  He  was  seoietary  to  the 
Union  society,  established  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  affording  money,  in  cases  of  death, 
of  a  member  or  his  wife.  Though  anxious  to  be 
generally  useful,  his  family  was  the  first  object 
of  his  attention ;  and  the  tender  rranrd  which 
was  felt  for  him  by  his  wifie  and  children,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  kind  husband  and  an  affec- 
tionate father.  His  last  trial  he  bore  with  die 
resignation  that  became  a  christian,  and  his  in- 
tellects remained  unclouded  to  the  last 

1818,  AprU  23.  AnovsTvs  Appleoatb,  of 
Nelson-square,  Great  Surry-street,  Surry,  prin- 
ter, obtained  a  patent  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  art  of  casting  stereotype  or  other  plates, 
for  printing  bank  or  bankers'  notes,  or  other 
printed  impressions,  when  difficulty  of  imitation 
IS  a  desideratum. 

A  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  printing  bank 
notes  was  invented  by  Mr.  Solly,  but  we  believe 
never  fully  adopted  by  the  bonk  of  England. 
It  is  described  in  a  volume  published  by  the 
society  of  arts,  and  containing  their  report  on  th« 
best  means  of  preventing  the  forgery  of  bank 
notes. 

1818.  Messbs.  Cowper  and  Appi.£oatb, 
obtained  a  patent  for  improvement  in  printing 
presses  to  work  by  steam,  and  for  rollers  for  dis- 
tributing the  ink. 

1818,  April  24.  Died,  John  Griffiths,  pro- 
prietor of  the  CheUenham^  Chronicle. 

1818,  June  20.  A  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Downes,  printer,  Temple-bar,  in 
the  Strand,  London,  which  entirely  consumed 
the  interior,  and  a  large  stock  of  books,  printing 
materials,  and  other  valuable  property. 

*  John  Nichols,  esq.  now  a  member  of  tiie  court  of 
•asUtants,  tramferred  to  the  company,  in  Jane,  ISl^, 
if  KM  ftmr  per  cent,  annuities,  "  as  aa  addition  of  a  smaLQ 
sopplement  to  the  works  of  mj  late  friend  and  partner, 
Ur.  William  Bowyer,"  to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  fbUowing  list  j  one  of  whom  has  worlced 
for  me  more  than  fifty  yean,  another  mnch  more  tlwn 
forty,  and  the  others  neatly  tliirty  years. 

if  IS  a-year  to  Thomas  Bennett,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nalty  he  now  eiOoys. 

M  a-year  to  WiUiun  Mollis,  in  addition  to  what  he 
now  enjoys,  or  may  hereafter  e^]oy. 

On  a>e  death  of  Bennett,  his  ifis  to  be  divided  into  tliree 
annnities— for  James  Koussean,  John  Meeson,  and  Jamas 
Robinson,  if  then  liTing^-othenrise  to  any  other  com- 
posttor  or  pressman,  of  good  character,  not  less  tluui  *i 
yean  of  age,  and  who  shall  have  been  at  least  21  yeare 
free  of  the  stationen*  company. 

On  the  death  of  Morlis,  his  live  pounds  to  be  added  to 
the  person  who  then  stands  lint  on  the  list;  so  Uiat 
eventually  there  will  mly  be  one  annuitant  of  ten  pounds, 
and  two  of  live  pounds  each. 

Hie  annuitants  to  be  paid  at  the  same  times  as  those 
of  Mr.  Bowyer.    J.  N. 
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1818.  Georoe  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  in 

North  America,  arrived  in  London,  and  took  out 
a  patent  for  the  Columbian  Press,  which  he  had 
invented  some  years  before  in  America.  No 
greater  eulogium  can  be  paid  to  this  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism,  than  the  fact,  that  where 
the  art  of  printing  has  extended  its  blessing,  the 
Columbian  press  distributes  the  faTour. 

1818,  July  9.  Died,  Richard  Beatniffe, 
an  eminent  bookseller  at  Norwich,  and  author  of 
the  Norfolk  Tour.  This  worthy  man  was  a 
native  of  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  bom 
in  1740.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the 
rev.  Samuel  Beatniffe,  rector  of  Gaywood  and 
Bawsey,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  whose  kind- 
ness and  attention  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in 
his  Norfolk  Tour.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  with  Mr.  HoUingworth,  a  bookseller,  at 
Lynn,  when,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  his 
situation,  he  waited  on  his  uncle,  at  Gaywood,  to 
complain  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  master. 
His  uncle,  after  eying  him  attentively,  said, 
"Richard,  you  look  well;"  to  which  Richard 
immediately  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  am  perfectly 
well  in  health."  "Then  go  back  to  your  master," 
said  his  uncle,  "  and  serve  out  your  apprentice- 
ship, and  never  come  to  me  again  with  your 
complaints."  This  advice  of  the  uncle  was  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  and  Mr.  Beatniffe  completed  his 
term  of  servitude  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
his  master.  He  was,  however,  the  only  appren- 
tice that  ever  did  ;  for  although  Mr.  Holling- 
worth  was  in  business  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  always  had  four  apprentices  at  a  time,  they 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Beatniffe,  either 
ran  away,  went  to  sea,  or  enlisted  into  some 
regiment.  Nor  wQl  this  occasion  any  surprise, 
when  it  is  known  they  were  all  compelled  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed,  had  clean  sheets  but  once 
a-year,  and  were  dieted  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, Mr.  HoUingworth  offered  him  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  accompanied  with  the  tempting 
lure  of  a  share  in  his  business;  but  the  lady 
being  very  deformed,  and  not  according  to  Mr. 
Beatniffe's  taste,  he  declined  the  offer,  and  re- 
paired to  Norwich.  Here  he  worked  for  some 
years  as  a  Journeyman  bookbinder.  On  the 
£ulure  of  Mr.  Jonadian  Gleed,  a  bookseller,  in 
London-lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Mr. 
Beatniffe,  with  the  assistance  of  his  old  master, 
who  generously  lent  him  JCfiOO,  purchased  the 
stock,  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
cotmt.  Ailer  having  been  settled  here  a  short 
time,  a  dignitary  of  the  cathedral  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  inquired  who  had  taken  the  concern  ? 
On  being  told  that  it  was  Mr.  Beatniffe,  he 
replied,  "  Then  I  give  him  half  a-year."  His 
first  catalogue  was  published  in  1770,  and  his 
last  in  1803,  to  which  an  appendix  appeared  in 
1808.  In  politics  he  was  a  very  warm  and 
decided  toiy ;  and  on  one  of  his  workmen  once 
votinc  against  that  interest  at  a  general  election, 
was  ommed  to  shed  tears.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Beatniffe  was  supposed  to  possess  as  large  and  as 
valuable  a  stock  of  old  books  as  any  provincial 


bookseller  in  the  kingdom.  His  decease  took 
place  at  Norwich,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  very  valuable  stock  of  books  «u 
disposed  of  by  auction.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  nave  of  the  church  of  St.  Petet 
at  Mancroft,  in  Norwich,  where  on  a  flat  stone 
is  the  following  inscription  to  his  memory : 

To  the  memory  of 

RiCBABD    BCATHIVrs, 

who  died  July  the  gth,   ISIS, 

•ged  78( 

alao 

Martha  Dinah,  wife  of 

Richard  Beatniffe, 

who  died  June  tbe  Mb,  isifi, 

aged  (If. 

Mr.  Richard  Beatniffe  will  be  remembered 
with  respect  by  those  who  shared  in  the  pleasoie 
of  his  acquaintance :  he  was  paniculany  blant 
in  his  manners  to  his  customers,  and  maoj 
instances  of  his  angularity  in  this  respect  are 
related ;  the  following  is  well  authenticated.  A 
Scotch  nobleman  once  called  to  purchase  a  bible: 
the  bookseller  took  one  down,  and  named  his 
price.  "  O,  mon !"  quoth  his  lordship,  "  I  conld 
Duy  it  for  much  less  at  Edinbuigb!"  "Then, 
my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Beatniffe,  replacing  the 
volume  on  the  shelf,  and  abruptly  quitting  hit 
lordship,  "  go  to  Edinburgh  for  it, 

1818,  July  38.  7%e  Kaleidoscope,*  No.  I. 
Printed  and  published  by  Egerton  Smith  and 
Co.,  Liverpool.  This  weekly  publication,  ^ lice 
threepence,  was  conducted  with  very  consider- 
able abili^  for  many  vears. 

1818,  Aug.  II.  Lied,  John  Gouoh,  book- 
seller, Dublin,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  son  of  the  celebrated  Jok 
Gough,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetk, 
History  of  the  Quakers,  and  other  works;  and 
who,  with  his  cotemporary,  John  Rutty,  con- 
tributed to  raise  higix  in  Dublin  the  literan 
character  of  the  sect  to  which  they  bdoDgeo. 
John  Gough  theyounger,  like  his  father,  engaged 
with  zeal  in  useful  litere^  pursuits:  he  com- 
menced the  business  of  a  bookseller  in  Meatb- 
street,  and  was  long  famous  for  compiling,  edit- 
ing, and  publishing  cheap  tracts  and  bc^  for 
the  instruction  of  children.  His  last  and  most 
origined  was,  A  Tour  through  Ireland  in  tit 
years  1813  and  I8I4,  published  in  one  large 
octavo  volume.  In  order  to  answer,  with  mote 
appearance  of  impartiality,  the  strictures  of 
some  English  writer,  it  is  stated  in  the  tide- 
page  that  this  tour  was  also  written  by  an 
Englishman,  a  fiction  not  according  either  with 
the  scrupulous  veracity  of  his  own  character,  oi 
with  that  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged ;  nor 
was  it  of  any  use,  as  the  honest  zeal  of  the 
author  soop  betrayed  his  country,  in  confuting 
some  of  those  absurd  calumnies  which  had  been 
uttered  against  it.  He  seemed  to  inherit  from 
bis  father  not  only  his  moral  but  his  physical 
organization,  the  same  literary  and  the  sane 


*  Thia  name  was  derived  from  the  Kaleidoacope,  a  new 
optical  instrument.  Invented  by  Dr.  Brewater  ofEilio- 
borgh,  in  the  year  1818 
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constitutional  propensity.  The  father  died  sud- 
denly in  the  act  of  revising  his  Towr  through 
Ireland.  He  had  lefl  his  desk  to  procure  some 
medicines  for  his  wife,  and  droppea  dead  while 
in  the  act  of  leavinf^  the  apothecary's  shop. 

1818,  Sept.  10.  Died,  Stephen  Jackson,  for 
more  than  fortjr-three  years  the  respectable  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Ipnrieh  Journal,  and 
nephew  of  Mr.  Craighton,  who  first  printed  that 
paper  Feb.  17,1739.  Mr.  Jackson  was  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Woodial],  in  London,  at  the 
time  the  Lettert  of  JtmMU*  were  printed.  He 
died  at  Ipswich, u;ed8eTentT-oneyears, and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  ddest  son,  Mr.  Postle  Jackson, 
as  proprietor  of  the  Ijptwieh  Journal. 

1818,  Oft.  28.  Died^  Griffith  Wright, 
proprietor  of  the  Lted*  Intelligenetr,  which  he 
established  in  the  year  1754 ;  and  was,  perhaps, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper  in  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Hare- 
hills,  near  Leeds,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

William  Nichols  was  mr  about  forty  years  a 
compositor  in  the  Lted»  Intelligencer  office ;  he 
also  filled  several  public  situations  in  the  town, 
viz.,  clerk  of  the  markets,  serjeant-at-mace,  &c. 
and  was  a  man  much  respected  for  his  upright 
honest  conduct.    He  died  Dec.  22,  1815. 

1818,  Nov.  4.  James  Hawlev,  John  Jack- 
son, Daniel  GuLST0N,'and  Chables  Pbiest, 
pressmen,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Thome,  printer, 
Red  lion-court, Fleet-street,  London,  were  con- 
victed, at  Ouildhall,  of  printing  almanacks  upon 
unstamped  paper,  from  the  forms  they  were  em- 
ployed to  work  for  the  stationers'  company. — 
The  charge  was  fully  proved  against  them,  and 
they  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of 
correction  ;  Jackson  and  Priest,  three  months  ; 
Hawley,  two  months ;  and  Gulston,  one  month. 

1818,  Dec.  24.  Died,  James  CBOTWELL,t 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Dorchetter  and  Sher. 
borne  Journal ;  in  the  conducting  of  which  he 
displayed  that  love  for  his  country,  which  in  a 
narrower  sphere  he  uniformly  exemplified  to 
evenr  object  around  him.  He  died  at  Snerbome, 
agea  forty-six  years. 

*  sir  Rdlip  Fruids,  nn  of  Dr.  maalM,  tbt  tmuUlor 
of  Btraet,  wu  a  mlsceUaneoaa  writer  at  rniate,  and  the 
■uiqioeedaathoraf /wi<iH.   He  died  December  31,  isis. 

t  Richard  CrutwcU,  pnprietor  and  edltoi  of  the  Bath 
CkroHlcle,  was  nnCortnnatdj  overlooked  at  the  proper 
time.  He  died  at  Ctadtenham,  June  1,  I7gs.  A  conaden- 
Uoiia  peifonnanoe  oT  his  dntjr  toward*  Ood,  and  an 
onbonnded  benevolenoe  toward*  Us  fellow-craatare*, 
were  111*  role*  of  aeUon  in  everv  relation  of  hi*  state  and 
altnatlon.  If  we  consider  him  in  a  professional  point  of 
view,  the  deservedly  cdebiated  Bai»  of  bishop  WUion,  in 
S  vcd*.  4to.  which  he  printed,  and  the  extensive  drcnlation 
of  the  Balk  Chrimiele,  wiiich  his  own  unremitted  exertion 
raised  to  respectabilitr,  are  monoments  of  hi*  snpsrior 
(kiU  and  persevering  indnstry.  Bat,  if  we  view  um  in 
the  more  endearing  Ughts  of  a  neighbour,  father,  and  a 
chrl»tt*n,  hi*  memoty  takes  a  futher  hold  on  oar  regard 
waAimtaA.  BI*Mand*hipwas warm,slncer^andaeUvei 
hia  heart,  trader  and  afllsctionate  i  hi*  religion,  pore  and 
paetteal.  Thi*,  indeed,  was  a  principle  midt  he  never 
lort  sight  oi;  amid  the  hurrv  of  basioesa,  or  in  the  quiet 
of  domaatlc  enjoyment ;  genuine,  fervent,  and  sincere, 
it  animatied  him  wtth  hope  la  the  hour  of  affliction, 
enabled  him  to  bear  the  pains  and  languor  of  a  tedious 
fflnew  with  calmness  and  resignation,  and,  when  the 
night  of  the  grave  opened  upon  him,  to  repose  his  head 
npon  the  pillow  of  death  in  tranquillity  and  peace. 


1618,  Jan.  3.  The  Manchetter  Observer,  No. 

I.  Printed  and  published  by  the  proprietor, 
Thomas  Rogerson.  Saturday.  This  paper, 
after  changing  hands  many  times,*  was  discon- 
tinued, June  21,  1821. 

1818,  May  23.  The  Weetmorland  Gazette, 
No.  1,  published  at  Kendal. 

1818.  The  Scotsman,  published  at  Edinburgh. 

1818.  The  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

1818.  7^  Edinburgh  Philotophical  Journal. 

1818,  Nov.  7.  The  Spectator,  No.  1.  Printed 
bv  Thomas  Wilkinson,  for  John  Knight,  Man- 
chester.   Saturday. 

1819,  Jan.  1.  Died,  William  Harrod,  a 
worthy  but  eccentric  printer  and  bookseller.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  printer  and  book- 
seller at  Market  Horborongb,  in  Leicestershire, 
who  was  also  master  of  the  free  school  in  that 
town.  William  was  bred  to  his  father's  pro- 
fession ;  and,  after  having  worked  some  time  as 
a  journeyman  in  London,  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  at  Stamford,  where  he  be- 
came an  alderman;  and  published  the  Hittory 
and  Antiquitiee  of  Stamford  and  St.  Martin, 
compiled  chiefly  m>m  the  annals  of  the  rev.  F. 
Peck,  with  notes  ;  to  which  is  added,  their  pre- 
sent state,  including  Burghley,  1785,  two  vols. 
I2mo.  In  1788  he  projected  a  republication 
and  continuation  of  Wright's  Hittory  and  An- 
tiquitiea  of  Rutland ;  but  the  work  was  discon- 
tinued, after  the  appearance  of  two  numbers,  for 
want  of  proper  encouragement.  Whilst  residing 
at  Stamtord,  he  also  commenced  a  newspaper,  of 
which  he  was  the  editor  and  the  sole  working 
printer;  but  the  sale  not  being  at  all  encouiaring, 
he  soon  desisted.  He  afterwards  removM  to 
Mansfield  ;  and  published  the  Hittory  of  Mont- 
field  and  itt  Environs,  in  two  parts,  1804, 4to. 
On  a  smartly  contested  election  for  the  town  of 
Nottingham,  Mr-  Harrod  compiled  and  published 
a  very  facetious  volume,  under  the  title  of  Coke 
and  Birch.  The  paper  war,  carried  on  at  the 
Nottingham  election,  1803 ;  containing  the  whole 
of  the  addresses,  songs,  squibs,  he.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  December 

II,  180A,  Mr.  Harrod  returned  to  Market  Har- 
borough,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  published 
\he  Hittory  of  Market  Harborough,  inLAetHer- 
thire,  and  its  Vicinity,  1808.  Here  he  hoped  to 
have  ended  his  days  with  comfort,  but  a  second 
marriage  embroiled  him  in  difficulties,  which  at 
length  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  business, 
and  his  death  took  place  at  Birmingham  in  con- 
sequence of  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  left  a  son  and 
two  daughters  by  the  first  wife,  and  two  young 
children  by  the  second.  Notwithshstanding  his 
eccentricities,  Mr.  Harrod  was  much  respected 


<  Mr.  James  Wroe,  now  a  bookseller  at  Handieater,  was 
a  nropiietor  of  the  MameHater  Ot—ner,  andin  the  coone 
of  lour  months  had  no  less  than  thirteen  procesaeeag^nst 
him  and  his  family,  for  what  were  deemed  libel*.  On 
September  12, 1810,  Mrs.  Wroe  and  a  shop  boy  were  taken 
into  custody  ibr  merely  vending  the  papers  (Mr.  Wroe 
being  then  in  piiaon)  >  she  had  an  infisntonly  five  months 
old  at  her  breast,  and,  alter  being  some  time  in  enstodv, 
was  discharged  upon  two  persons  giving  bail  for  ^60  each. 
This  was  the  acconrt  time  she  was  in  prinoo  within  ten  days. 
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1819.  Sib  Thomas  Phillips,  bart.,  ofMid- 
dlehill,  in  Wiltshire,  a  diligent  collectoT  of 
mannscripts  and  rare  books,  erected  a  private 
press  at  nis  residence,  at  which  he  struck  off 
from  time  to  time  a  few  catalogues  of  some  of 
his  collections,  and  other  pieces,  but  none  of 
them  bears  an  imprint,  except  one,  the  Cata- 
logue of  Anthony  a  Wood's  manuscripts,  which 
has,  Typit  medio-maiUcant,  in  twrre  LatieieHti 
rtinutrtmu.  1824. 

1819,  March.  Benjamin  Foster,  of  Black- 
firian-road,  London,  invented  an  inking  cylinder 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  ink  in  more 
equal  proportions  before  it  is  taken  on  the  rdler 
that  passes  over  the  types. 

1819,  April.  Died,  J.  pARKH0D6E,printer  and 
bookseller,  of  Tirerton,  in  Devonshire,  of  which 

Slace  he  was  also  a  native,  and  was  descended  in 
te  female  line  from  the  family  of  Oay,  the  poet 
He  was  orig^ally  designed  for  the  church ;  but  on 
the  death  of  his  patrons,  or  some  other  disap- 

Formaiwyeftn  he  had  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring ior  the  press  a  Talntudic  Laeicon.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Tiverton, 
and  a  man  of  singular  industry  and  unbounded 
reputation.* 

1819,  May  18.  Died,  William  Coke,  book- 
seller, at  Leith,  who  carried  on  business,  in  the 
same  premises,  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-five 
years,  and  was  &ther  of  Uie  bookselling  pro- 
fession in  Scotland.  He  commenced  bookseller 
in  1764,  in  the  shop  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Reid  and  Son  ;  and  his  stock,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  minor  publications,  and  the  common 
articles  of  stationerr,  was  not  very  extensive. 
Bv  perseverance  and  economy,  his  trade  gradu- 
ally increased,  though  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
if  ever  he  attained  to  easy  circumstances.  He 
was  a  most  indefatigable  person,  however ;  for 
he  has  been  known  to  travel  to  Edinburgh  three 
or  four  times  in  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  orders  of  nis  customers ;  and  he 
would  have  performed  the  journey  to  obtain  a 
sixpenny  pamphleLf  He  was  a  ready-money 
dealer;  and  whatever  he  purchased  was  paid 
in  cash,  and  carried  away  by  him  on  the  instant. 
Mr.  Coke  possessed  a  rather  qnick  and  irritable 
temper,  and  his  politics  being  decidedly  of  the 

*  Hn.  HiniiAh  Cowler,  utthorof  the  BtlUt  Stratagem, 
and  other  comedies,  wu  the  danchtar  of  Mr.  FarkhouK, 
and  WM  bom  at  Tiverton,  in  1743.  In  iJTt  ihe  manlad 
Mr.  Oowlsr.  in  Die  MrTkaor  the  Kaat  India  Companjr  at 
Bensal,  bj  whom  she  had  several  childran.  It  was  not 
until  file  year  I77<  that  Mrs.  Cowler  annared  as  a  di». 
matte  witter,  bat  sodi  was  the  success  of  her  first  idace 
that  she  was  indooed  to  firoeeed,  and  produced  many 
comedies  and  Ikices  in  quick  succession.  In  all,  with  con- 
siderable eleg;ance  and  variety  of  style,  she  oomblnea  that 
happy  observation  of  natnrol  life  and  manners  which  tar- 
nlahes  wslMlsfrlnilnstfd  characters,  and  apposite  homour 
and  satire,  firee  fkom  the  unreal  exaggerations  of  imaging, 
tlon.  Mrs.  Cowley  was  the  '■  Anna  Matilda"  of  the  "  Delia 
Cmscaf  school.     She  died  at  Tiverton,  Mardi  11,  isog. 

t  A  calculation  was  made  tram  Mr.  Coke's  own  in- 
formation,  respecting  his  Joomeys  between  Ldtfa  and  Rdin- 
bOTKh,  when  it  was  fbnnd  that  he  had  walked  a  distance 
more  than  twice  equal  to  the  circumfBrencs  of  the  globe. 
The  late  Mr.  David  Ramsay,  publisher  of  the  Cmtrant, 
used  to  compare  him  to  a  squfrrel  in  a  cage,  always  en- 
deavouring to  get  to  flie  top. 


Pitt  school,  he  was  often  embroBed  in  some 
laughable  altercations.  One  day,  having  oTei- 
heated  himself  so  much  in  walkhig  from  Leith 
to  Edinburgh,  that  on  arriving  at  bU  friend 
bailie  Creech,  the  publisher's  shop,  he  sent  fin  a 
small  quantity  of  whiskey  to  bathe  his  fbidKtd, 
as  the  fatigue  had  produced  a  very  severe  heul- 
aohe.  Creech,  who  entered  whilst  the  remedj 
was  applying,  exclaimed — "  Bless  me !  what's 
that  you  arc  doing  Mr.  Coke  ?"  "  Rubbing  mj 
bead  with  whiskey,"  was  the  reply.  "  No  won- 
der," rejoined  the  civic  Joe  MiUer,  "that you 
are  so  verv  hot-headed  P'  Mr.  Coke  lived  to  he 
above  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  married  and 
had  a  family.  Hi8sonwenttosea,andwasQeTei 
heard  of.  Three  of  his  daughters  resided  in 
Edinbur^ ;  we  cannot  say  how  many  are  alire. 
— From  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portrait!. 

1819,  May  24.  William  Rdtt,  printer  and 
stereotype  founder  at  Shacklewell,  near  London, 
obtainea  a  patent  for  improvements  in  printing 
machines,  wnich  improvements  do  not  extend 
to  the  inking  apparatus. 

1819.  Messrs.  Perkins  and -Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia, introduced  into  London  a  mode  of  engrar- 
mg  on  soft  steel,  which,  when  hardened,  aiH 
multiply  fine  impressions  indefinitely. 

1819,  June.  Vied,  Fbancis  William  Buc- 
DEN,  an  active  and  laborious  writer  fortbepiess, 
and  some  time  co-editor  of  the  Morning  Poti 
He  began  bis  career  as  a  horn-boy  to  vend  the 
Sun,  whenever  it  contained  extraordinaiynevs; 
then  became  amanuensis  to  the  late  Mr.  Willicb, 
under  whom  he  studied  the  German  and  French 
languages,  and  afterwards  set  up  for  himself  as 
editor  of  a  monthly  volume  of  translated  travels. 
He  soon  after  appeared  as  editor  of  an  annual 
volume,  called  the  Flowert  of  Literature,*  and  as 
conductor  of  a  newspaper  oilled  the  Phanix.— 
He  commenced  a  Sunday  newspaper,  called  the 
Political  Register,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  William 
Cobbett,  but  was  ruined  by  the  speculation.  As 
none  of  these,  nor  other  projects,  would  pioride 
for  a  growing  family,  he  latterly  lived  on  a 
salary  derived  from  assisting  in  the  management 
of  the  Morning  Pott.  Incessant  care  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  he  sunk  under  a  genenl 
decline  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  His 
connections  and  immediate  interests  led  him  to 
support  the  administration  and  measures  of  the 
day ;  but  in  his  private  character  he  was  amiahle, 
ingenuous,  ana  benevolent.  Mr.  Blagden  had 
long  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  Book,\  as  it 
was  emphatically  denominated,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  publishing  its  contents  in  his 
newspaper,  but  was  prevented  by  an  injunction 
from  the  lord  chancellor. 

1619,  June  9.  Died,  Robebt  Peck,  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  the  printer  and  proprietor 
of  the  Mull  Packet.  He  died  at  Eingston-upon- 
HuU,  aged  forty-five  years,  much  respected. 


*  rittwen  of  Utenhtn,  IsesUD,  7  vols.  Ittno-  The  esrtj' 
volumes  wen  compiled  in  aasodsttoh  with  the  Iste  nr. 
F.Prevoet. 

t  LMen  to  Ike  Prineeu  tf  Wain,  cumprUiit  M<  «^ 
true  HMorf  tf  tlu  eeleiratei  Book,  Svo.  1819. 
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1819,  Jiuu  16.  DUd,  Thomas  Hall,  for 
many  yean  the  Ugbly  respected  proprietoT  of 
the  WorceiUrr  Herald.  He  died  at  nis  residence 
at  Cheltenham,  ased  sixty-three  years. 

I8I9.  The  En^ish  church  missionary  society 
sent  out  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  to  Benares,  a  large 
and  celebrated  citv  of  great  antiquity,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  oi  the  river  Ganges,  capital  of 
the  district  of  Beiutres,  in  Hindostan,  with  all 
the  materials  of  a  printing  establishmenL 

1819,  /me.  Mr.  Daniel  lizais,  engraver,  of 
Edinburgh,  invented  a  method  of  engraving  upon 
copper  to  imitate  a  wood  cut,  the  first  specimen 
of  which  appeared  in  the  frontispiece  to  Peter** 
Lettert  to  am  IRtufolk,  three  vols.  8vo.  1819. 

1819.  Matthew  West,  printer, Capel-street, 
Dublin,  introduced  the  first  public  stereotype 
foundry  into  Ireland. 

1819,  June  26.  The  premises  of  Messrs. 
Bensl^  and  Son,  printers,  extending  from  Bolt- 
court  to  the  back  of  Gough-square,  Fleet-street, 
London,  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  inolnding  the 

Stinting  offices,  warehoniea,  and  a  part  of  the 
welKng-house  in  Bolt-oonrt,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Johnson;  several  other  houses  were 
much  damaged. 

1819.  Composition  rollers  were  introduced  to 
the  profession,  which  rapidly  became  general. 

1819.  Stereotype  apmied  in  printing  tabtdar 
work,  in  Coxhead's  jRetdy  Beekimer,  and  of 
LogariAim*. 

1819,  July  12.  Died,  Robert  Christopheb, 
printer  and  bookseller,  at  Stockton-upon-Tees, 
Durham,  in  his  rizty-ninth  year.  He  had  been 
in  business  nearly  fifty  years.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  was  remarkable  for  assiduity, 
punctuidity,  and  scrupulous  integrity;  whereso- 
ever known  he  was  respected.  His  whole  life 
was  marked  by  such  liberality  and  benificence, 
u  more  know  now  to  pmise,  than  how  to  imitate. 

1819,  Nov.  16.  Richard  Carlisle,  book- 
seller. Fleet-street,  London,  convicted  of  pub- 
lishing Paine's  Age  of  Reaton,  and  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  jail,  and 
fined  £1S00. 

1819.  The  Indicator.  This  was  a  weekly  pnb> 
lication  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and  was  a  professed 
attempt  to  revive  the  interest  that  had  been  taken 
more  than  a  century  before,  in  such  periodical 
essays,  recommended  neither  by  par^r  politics 
nor  any  other  stimulus  derived  from  tiie  topics 
and  passions  of  the  day,  but  addressing  them- 
selves to  our  common  humanity  in  its  permanent 
tastes  and  affections.  We  fear  the  design  was 
not  crowned  with  any  very  large  success.  The 
circulation  of  the  work  was  but  limited ;  and 
the  lot  of  the  author  was  to  find  at  most  "  fit 
audience,  though  few."  In  1834  the  papers  were 
collected,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  crown 
8vo.  price  12s. 

1819,  JVov.  I.  The  North  Georgia  Gazette  and 
Winter  Chronicle,  No.  1.  During  the  voyage 
undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  pas- 
>age  by  captain  Edward  Parry,  in  the  ships 
Hecla  and  Griper,  in  1819  and '1830,  a  printing 
«res8, which  had  been  taken  onboard  the  Hecla, 


was  set  to  work,  upon  the  ships  being  icelocked 
for  the  winter,  in  Winter  Haioour,  off  Melville 
island,  ntuate  in  the  North  polar  sea,  in  Utitude 
74  N.  longitude  112  W.  and  the  above  paper 
was  published  until  the  20th  of  Mardi,  1830, 
when  No.  21,  closed  the  labours  of  the  press. — 
This  paper  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  London. 

1819,  Dee.  15.  A  meeting  of  booksellers  and 
printers,  resident  in  the  city  of  London  and  the 
neighbourhood  thereof,  was  held  at  the  London 
coffee-house,  Ludgate-hill,  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  then  before  parliament,  for  tbe 
more  effectual  prevention  and  panidunent  of 
blasphemous  and  seditions  libels,  Joseph  Butter- 
worth,  esq.  in  the  chair.  The  resolutions  em- 
bodied in  this  petition,  for  eloquence  and  argu- 
ment, are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  production 
of  the  same  nature.  Its  effect  was,  to  place 
Botany  Bay  one  stage  more  distant,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  such  a  tnfle  as  "tingle  bmieknieHt " 
at  the  oSender's  own  expense,  to  a  foieign 
country. 

1819,  Die.  30.  Act  60  Geo.  III.  c.  ym.— For 
the  more  effectual  prevention  and  puniihment  of 
blatphemotu  and  teditioui  Libels : — 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act, 
in  every  case  in  which  any  vndict  or  judgment 
by  default  shall  be  had  against  any  person  for 
composing,  printing,  or  publishing  any  blasphe- 
mous lib«l,  or  any  seditious  libd,  tending  to 
bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  penon  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  or  sucoesson,  or  the  regent, 
or  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  united 
kingdom  as  by  law  estftblished,  or  either  house 
of  parliament,  or  to  excite  his  majesty's  subjects 
to  attempt  the  alteration  of  any  matter  in  church 
or  state  as  by  law  established,  otherwise  than  by 
lawful  means,  it  shall  be  lawiiil  for  the  judge, 
or  the  court  before  whom  or  in  which  such  ver- 
dict shall  have  been  given,  or  the  court  in  which 
such  iudnnent  by  default  shall  be  had,  to  make 
an  order  for  the  seizure  and  carrying  away  and 
detuning  in  safe  custody,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  directed  in  such  order,  all  copies  of  the 
libel  which  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  per- 
son against  whom  such  verdict  or  judsment  snail 
have  been  had,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
person  named  in  the  order  for  his  use;  evidence 
upon  oath  having  been  previously  given  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  court  or  judge,  that  a  copy 
or  copies  of  the  said  libel  is  or  are  in  the  possession 
of  such  other  person  for  the  use  of  tne  person 
against  whom  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall 
have  been  had  as  aforesaid ;  and  in  every  sudi 
case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  anv  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  for  any  constable  or  other  peace-officer 
acting  under  any  such  order,  or  for  any  peison 
or  persons  acting  with  or  in  aid  of  any  such  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  constable,  or  other  peace- 
officer,  to  search  for  any  copies  of  such  libel  in 
anv  house,  building,  or  other  place  whatsoever 
belonging  to  the  person  against  whom  any  such 
verdict  or  judgment  shall  have  been  bad,  or  to 
any  other  person  so  named,  in  whose  possession 
any  copies  of  any  such  libel,  belonging  to  the 
person  against  whom  any  such  verdict  or  judg- 
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ment  shall  have  been  had,  shall  be ;  and  in  case 
admission  shall  be  lefiiaed  or  not  obtained  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  it  shall  have  been  first 
demanded,  to  enter  by  force  by  day  into  any 
such  house,  building,  or  place  whatsoever,  and 
to  carry  away  all  copies  of  the  libel  there  found, 
and  to  detain  the  same  in  safe  custody  until  the 
same  shall  be  restored  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  disposed  of  according  to  any  further 
order  made  in  relation  thereto. 

2.  That  if  in  any  case  as  aforesaid  judgment 
shall  be  arrested,  or  if,  after  judgment  shall 
have  been  entered,  the  same  shall  be  reversed 
upon  any  writ  of  error,  all  copies  so  seized  shall 
be  forthwith  returned  to  the  person  or  persons 
from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken 
as  aforesaid,  free  of  all  cha^  and  expense,  and 
without  the  payment  of  anv  fees  whatever;  and 
in  every  ease  in  which  final  judgment  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  verdict  so  found  against  the 
person  or  persons  charged  with  having  composed, 
printed,  or  published  such  libel,  then  all  copies 
so  seized  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  in 
which  such  judgment  shall  be  given  shall  order 
and  direct. 

3.  Provided  that  in  Scotland,  in  every  case  in 
which  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  found  guilty 
before  dte  court  of  justiciary,  of  composing, 
printing,  or  publishing  any  blasphemous  or 
seditious  libel,  or  where  sentence  of  fugitation 
shall  have  been  pronounced  against  any  person 
or  persons,  in  consequence  of  their  failug  to 
appear  to  answer  to  any  indictment  charging 
them  wiUi  having  composed,  printed,or  published 
any  such  libel,  uen  and  in  either  of  such  cases, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  court  to 
make  an  order  for  the  seizure,  carrying  away, 
and  detaining  in  safe  custody,  all  copies  of  the 
libel  in  the  possession  of  anv  such  person  or  per- 
sons, or  in  the  possession  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  named  in  such  order,  for  his  or  their 
use,  evidence  upon  oath  having  been  previously 
given  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court  or  judge, 
that  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  said  libel  is  or  are  in 
the  possession  or  euch  other  person  for  the  use 
of  tne  person  against  whom  such  verdict  or 
judgment  shall  have  been  had  as  aforesaid;  and 
everr  such  order  so  made  shall  and  may  be 
earned  into  efiiect,  in  such  and  the  same  manner 
as  any  order  made  by  the  court  of  justiciary,  or 
any  circuit  court  of  justiciary,  mar  be  carried 
into  effect  according  to  the  law  ana  practice  of 
Scotland :  provided  always,  that  in  the  event  of 
any  person  or  persons  being  reponed  against  any 
such  sentence  of  fugitation,  and  being  thereafter 
acquitted,  all  copies  so  seized  shall  be  forthwith 
returned  to  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  the 
same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid ;  and 
in  all  other  cases,  the  copies  so  seized  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  said  court 
may  direct. 

4.  That  if  any  person  shall  be  legally  con- 
victed of  having,  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
composed,  printed,  or  jiublished  any  blasphemous 
libel  or  any  other  seditious  libel  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall,  after  bnng  so  convicted,  offend  a  second  | 


time,  and  be  thereof  legally  convicted  befine  iny 
commission  of  oyer  ana  terminer  or  gaol  dehfciT, 
or  in  his  majesty's  court  of  king's  bench,  sneh 
person  may,  on  such  second  conviction,  be  ad- 
judged, at  the  discretion  of  the  cooit,  either  to 
suffer  such  punisment  as  may  now  by  lav  be 
inflicted  in  cases  of  high  misdemeanors,  or  to  b< 
banished  from  the  united  kingdom,  and  all  other 
parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  for  such  ttxm 
of  years  as  the  court  in  which  such  eonvictiim 
shall  take  place  shall  order. 

'  6.  That  in  case  any  person  so  sentenced  and 
ordered  to  be  banishea  as  aforesaid,  shall  not 
depart  from  this  united  kingdom  within  ihitt; 
days  after  the  pronouncing  of  such  sentence  and 
order  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
such  banishment  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  his  majesty  to  convey  such 
person  to  such  parts  out  of  the  dominions  of  hii 
said  'toajesty,  as  his  majesty  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council  shall  direct. 

6.  That  if  any  offender,  who  shall  be  u 
ordered  by  any  such  court  as  aforesaid  to  lie 
banished  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  after  theeod 
of  forty  davB  from  the  time  such  sentence  and 
order  iiath  been  pronounced,  be  at  large  witliii 
any  part  [of  the  united  kingdom,  or  any  other 

{>art  of  his  majesty's  domimons,  without  some 
awful  cause,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  such  offender  shall  nave  been  so  ordend 
to  be  banished  as  aforesaid,  every^uch  offender 
being'  so  at  huge  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof 
lawfully  convictM,  shall  be  transported  to  such 
place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  fot 
am  term  not  ezceecuBg  fourteen  years;  and  sncb 
omndermay  be  tried,  either  before  any  justicei  d 
assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  great  sessions,  or  gaol 
delivery,  for  the  county,  city,  liberty,  borongii, 
or  place  where  such  offender  shall  be  appie- 
bended  and  token,  or  where  he  or  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  banishmeot;  and  the  clerk  of  assize, 
clerk  of  the  peace,  or  other  clerk  or  officer  of 
the  court  having  the  custody  of  the  records  where 
such  order  of  ^mishment  shall  have  been  made, 
shall,  when  thereunto  required  on  his  majesty 
behalf,  make  out  and  give  a  certificate  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  him,  containing  the  effect  and 
substance  only  (omitting  the  formal  part)  of 
every  indictment  and  conviction  of  such  offen- 
der, and  of  the  order  for  his  or  her  banishment, 
to  the  justices  of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gteti 
sessions,  or  g^l  delivery,  where  such  offender 
shall  be  indicted,  for  which  certificate  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpenoe,  and  no  more  shall  be  paid,  , 
and  which  certificate  shall  be  suffident  proof  of  i 
the  conviction  and  order  for  banishment  of  an; 
such  offender. 

The  remaining  clauses  relate  only  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  case  of  former  conviction,  limi- 
tation of  actions,  &c. 

1819.  Act  60  Geo.  III.  cap.  a.— To  tubjeci 
eeriaiti  Publieatioiu  to  the  Jhttia  of  St«mju  upoH 
NetBtpemen,  <md  to  make  other  regnhutmu  for 
reetraimng  the  ahuei  anting  from  the  pubKcatum 
of  bUupUiemous  and  teditiotu  lAbelt : 
Recites,  that  pamphlets  and  printed  paper 
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containing  observations  upon  public  events  and 
occurrences,  tending  to  excite  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  government  and  constitution  of 
these  realms  as  by  law  established,  and  also  vili- 
fying our  holy  religion,  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  great  numbers,  and  at  very  small 
prices ;  ana  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should 
be  restrained,  and  raacts : 

1.  That  all  pamphlets  and  papers  containing 
any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or 
any  remarks  or  observations  thereon,  or  upon  any 
matter  in  church  or  state,  printed  in  any  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  for  sale,  and  published 
periodically,  or  in  parts  or  numbers,  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  twenty -six  days  between  the  pub- 
lication of  any  two  such  pamphlets  or  papers, 
parts  or  numliiers,  where  any  of  the  said  pam- 
phlets or  papers,  parts  or  numbers  respectively, 
shall  not  exceed  two  sheets,  or  shall  bepublished 
for  sale  for  a  less  sum  than  sixpence,  exclusive 
of  the  duty  by  this  act  imposed  tliereon,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  newspapers  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  several  other 
acts  of  pariiament  now  in  force  relating  to  news- 
papers ;  and  be  subject  to  such  and  the  same 
duties  of  stamps,  with  such  and  the  same  allow- 
ances and  discounts,  as  newspapers  printed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  now  are 
subject  unto,  under,  and  by  virtue  of  the  said 
recited  acts  of  parliament,  and  shall  be  printed, 
published,  and  distributed  under  and  subject  to 
all  such  and  the  like  rules,  regulations,  restric- 
tions, provisions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as 
are  contained  in  the  said  recited  acts,  or  either 
of  them. 

2.  That  no  quantity  of  paper  less  than  a 
quantity  equal  to  twenty-one  inches  in  length 
and  seventeen  inches  in  breadth,  in  whatever 
way  or  form  the  same  may  be  made,  or  may  be 
divided  into  leaves,  or  in  whatever  way  the  same 
may  be  printed,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be 
a  sheet  of  paper  within  the  meaning  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

3.  That  no  cover  or  blank  leaf,  or  any  other 
leaf  upon  which  any  advertisement  or  other 
notice  shall  be  printed,  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a  part  of  any 
such  pamphlet,  paper,  part,  or  number  aforesaid. 

4.  That  all  pamphlets  and  papers  containing 
any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences, 
or  any  such  remarks  or  observations  as  aforesaid, 
printed  for  sale,  and  published  periodically,  or 
lu  parts  or  numbers,  at  intervals  exceeding 
twenty-six  days  between  any  two  such  pamphlets 
or  papers,  parts  or  numbers,  and  which  said 
painphlets,papers,parts,  or  numbers  respectively, 
shall  not  exceed  two  sheets,  or  which  shall  be 
publi.shed  for  sale  at  a  less  price  than  sixpence, 
shall  be  first  published  on  toe  first  J^y  of  every 
calendar  month,  or  within  two  days' before  or 
after  that  day,  and  at  no  other  time ;  and  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  first  publish  or 
cause  to  be  published  any  such  pamphlet,  paper, 
part,  or  number  aforesaid,  on  any  other  day  or 
time,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
offence  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 


3.  That  upon  every  pamphlet  or  paper  con- 
taining any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occnr- 
rences,  or  any  remarks  or  observations  thereon, 
or  upon  any  matter  in  bhurch  or  state,  printed  in 
any  part  of  the  united  kingdom  for  sale,  and  pub- 
lished periodically,  or  in  parts  or  numbers,  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six  days  between 
the  publication  of  any  two  such  pamphlets  or 
papers,  parts  or  numbers,  and  upon  every  part 
or  numoer  thereof,  shall  be  printed  the  full 
price  at  which  every  such  pamptilet,  paper,  part, 
or  number  shall  be  publisned  for  sale,  and  also 
the  day  on  which  the  same  is  first  published  ;  and 
if  any  person  shall  publish  any  such  pamphlet, 
paper,  part  or  number,  without  the  said  price 
and  day  being  printed  thereon,  or  if  any  person 
shall  at  any  time  within  two  months  after  the 
dav  of  publication  printed  thereon  as  aforesud, 
sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  such  pamphlet,  paper, 
part,  or  number,  or  any  portion  ur  part  of^  such 
pamphlet,  paper,  part,  or  number,  upon  which 
the  price  so  printed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  six- 
pence, or  above  that  sum,  for  a  less  price  than 
sixpence,  eveiy  such  person  shall  for  every  such 
ofi°ence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

6.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  subject 
any  person  publishing  any  pamphlet  or  paper  to 
any  penalty  for  any  allowance  in  price  maxle  by 
the  person  for  whom  and  on  whose  behalf,  and 
for  whose  profit,  benefit,  or  advantage,  the  same 
shall  have  been  first  published,  tn  any  bookseller 
or  distributor,  or  other  person  to  whom  the  same 
shall  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  the  same. 

7.  That  all  pamphlets  and  papers  which  are 
by  this  act  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  stamp 
duties  upon  newspapers,  shall  be  freed  and  dis- 
charged from  all  the  stamp  duties  and  regula- 
tions contained  in  any  act  of  parliament  relating 
to  pamt-lilets. 

8.  That  no  person,  fnim  and  after  thirty  days 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  print  or  pub- 
lish for  sale,  any  newspaper,  ur  any  pamphlet  or 
other  paper  containing  any  public  news,  intelli- 
gence, or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  or  obser- 
vations thereon,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church 
or  state,  which  shall  not  exceed  two  sheets,  or 
which  shall  be  published  for  sale  at  a  less  price 
than  sixpence,  until  he  or  she  shall  have  entered 
into  a  recognizance,  in  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  if  such  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or 
paper  shall  be  printed  in  London  or  within  twenty 
miles  thereof,  and  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  if  such  newspaper.  Sic.  shall  be  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  united  kingdom,  and  his  or  her 
sureties  in  a  like  sum  in  the  whole,  conditioned 
that  such  printer  or  publisher  shall  pay  to  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  every  such  fine 
or  penalty  as  may  at  any  time  be  imposed  upon 
or  adjudged  against  him  or  her,  by  reason  of  any 
conviction  for  printing  or  publishing  any  blas- 
phemous or  seditious  libel,  at  any  time  after  the 
entering  into  such  recognizance  or  executing 
such  Ixtnd ;  and  that  every  person  who  shall 
print  or  first  publish  any  such  newspaper,  pam- 
phlet, or  other  paper,  without  haying  entered 
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into  ladi  reco^izanoe,  or  executed  and  delivered 
such  bond  with  such  sureties  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
for  erery  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  £20. 

9.  If  sureties  pay  any  part  of  the  money  for 
vrhich  they  are  bound,  or  become  bankrupt,  new 
recognizance  or  bond  with  sureties  must  be  given. 

10.  Provided  sureties  may  withdraw  from 
recognizance  upon  giving  notice,  and  new  recog- 
nizance to  be  entered  into. 

11.  Bonds  not  to  be  subject  to  stamp  duty. 

12.  Lists  of  recognizances  and  bonds  taken,  to 
be  transmitted  to  commissioners  of  stamps  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively. 

13.  And  whereas  the  printer  orpubllsherof  any 
newspaper,  and  of  any  pamphlet  and  paper 
hereby  enacted  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
newspaper,  will,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be 
bound,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  said  acts  made  and  passed  in 
the  thirty-eighth  and  fifty-fifth  years  of  his 
majesty's  reign  respectively,  to  deliver  to  the 
commissioners  of  stamps  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  or  some  distributor  of 
stamps  or  other  officer,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
same  is  published,  or  within  a  certain  time  after- 
wards, one  of  the  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or 
papers  so  published,  signed  as  in  the  said  acts  is 
respectively  directed :  and  whereas  it  is  expedi- 
ent that  the  same  or  similar  provisions  and  regu- 
lations should  extend  and  be  applied  to  all  pam- 
phlets and  papers,  whether  published  periodi- 
cally or  not,  and  which  shall  contain  any  public 
news,  intelligence,  or  occunence,  or  any  remarks 
or  observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  matter  in 
church  or  state,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  two 
sheets  as  aforesaid,  or  which  shall  be  published 
for  sale  at  a  less  price  than  sixpence ;  be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  that  from  and  after  ten  days  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  the  printer  or  publisher 
of  any  pamphlet  or  other  paper  for  sale,  contain- 
ing any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences, 
or  any  remarks  or  observations  thereon,  or  on  any 
matter  in  church  or  state,  shall,  upon  every  day 
upon  which  the  same  shall  be  published,  or 
within  six  days  after,deliver  to  the  commissioners 
of  stamps  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, at  their  head  offices,  or  to  some  distributor 
or  officer  to  be  appointed  by  thera  to  receive  the 
same,  and  whom  they  are  hereby  required  to 
appoint  for  that  purpose,  one  of  the  pamphlets 
or  papers  so  published  upon  each  such  day, 
Hgned  hj  the  printer  or  publisher  thereof,  in  his 
hand-wnting,  with  his  name  and  place  of  abode; 
and  the  same  shall  be  carefully  kept  by  the  said 
commissioners,  or  such  distributor  or  officer  as 
aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  direct ;  and  such  printer  or  publisher 
shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from  the 
commissioners,  or  such  distributor  or  officer,  the 
amount  of  the  retail  price  of  such  pamphlet  or 
paper  so  delivered ;  and  in  every  case  in  which 
the  printer  and  publisher  of  such  pamphlet  or 
paper  shall  neelect  to  deliver  one  such  pamphlet 
or  paper  in  t&e  manner  hereinbefore  directed, 
such  printer  and  publisher  shall,  for  every  such 
neglect  respectively,  forfeit  and  lose  £100. 


14.  Provided  always,  that  in  eue  the  Hid 
commisraoneis,  or  such  distributor  or  offica 
aforesaid,  shall  refuse  to  receive  or  pay  for  si; 
copy  of  such  pamphlet  or  paper  offered  to  lie 
delivered  to  them  or  htm  as  aforesaid,  for  or  on 
account  of  the  saine  sot  being  within  the  tnu 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  such  commissioB- 
ers,  distributor,  or  officer  shall,  if  required  to  to 
do,  give  and  deliver  to  such  printer  or  pnblishet 
a-certificate  in  writing,  that  a  copy  of  such  pun- 
phlet  or  paper  bad  been  by  him  duly  ofiered  to 
be  deliverea,  and  such  printer  or  publisher  sM 
thereupon  be  freed  and  discharged  from  aij 
penalty  for  not  having  delivered  such  copy  ts 
aforesaid. 

16.  That  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  expose  to 
sale  any  pamphlet  or  other  paper  not  being  dnlj 
stamped,  if  required  to  be  stamped,  sudi  penoi 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  san  of 
twenty  pounds. 

16.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  aay  of  bif 
majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  or 
Diiblin,  or  of  great  session  in  Wales,  or  tsj 
judge  thereof  respectively,  or  for  any  court  m 
quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  for 
any  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  uy  pesoo 
charged  with  having  printed  or  published  ut 
blasphemous,  seditious,  or  malicious  libel,  shall 
be  brought  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bail  npot 
such  charge,  to  mtike  it  a  part  of  the  condilioi 
of  the  recognizance  to  be  entered  into  by  sncb 
person  and  his  or  her  bail,  that  the  person  to 
charged  shall  be  of  good  behaviour  during  llie 

continuance  of  such  recognizance. 

17.  Recovery  of  penalties.  Provided  always, 
that  no  larger  amount  in  the  whole  than  one 
hundred  pounds  shall  be  recoverable  orrecorotd 
before  any  justices  of  the  peace,  for  any  such 
penalties  incurred  in  any  one  day ;  any  thing  ii 
this  act,  or  any  other  acts  of  parliament  contained 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

18.  Two  or  more  justices  to  determine  offenoet, 
and  may  mitigate  penalties. 

19.  Penalty  on  persons  summoned  as  witneties 
not  appearing,  &c. 

20  to  25.  Relate  to  the  forms  of  convictioo, 
commencing  actions  for  penalties,  management 
of  the  duties,  allowance  of  discounts,  &c. 

26.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to 
acts  of  parliament,  proclamations,  orders  «f 
council,  forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and 
acts  of  state  ordered  to  be  printed  by  his  mwestj, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  or  his  or  their  sufficient 
and  authorised  officer ;  or  to  any  printed  vol« 
or  other  matters  by  order  of  either  house  of  par- 
liament; or  to  books  commonly  used  in  the 
schools  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  books  or 
papers  containing  only  matters  of  devotion,piet;, 
or  charity;  or  daily  accounts ;  or  bills  of  goodt, 
imported  and  exported ;  or  warrants  or  certificates 
for  the  delivery  of  goods ;  and  the  weekly  bills 
of  mortality ;  or  to  papers  containing  any  hsta  of 
prices  cun'ent,  or  of  the  state  of  the  markets,  oi 
any  account  of  the  arrival,  suling,  or  other  at- 
cumstances  relating  to  merchant  ships  or  vessel*; 
or  of  any  other  matter  wholly  of  a  commercial 
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natura ;  provided  such  bills,  lists,  or  acoounts  do 
not  contain  aay  other  matter  than  what  hath 
been  usually  comprised  therein^  or  to  the  prin- 
ters or  publishers  of  the  fbiegoing-aatters,  or 
any  or  either  of  them. 

27.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  charge  with 
stamp  duties  any  work  re-printed  and  re-pnb- 
lished  in  parts  or  numbers,  whether  such  work 
shall  be  wnoUv  reprinted  or  shall  be  republished 
in  an  abridged  form ;  provided  that  the  work  so 
reprinted  and  re-publisned  sfaaU  have  been  first 
pimted  and  published  two  yean  at  the  least  pre- 
rions  to  snch  le-printingand  le-publication,  and 
provided  the  said  work  was  not  first  published  in 
parts  or  numbers. 

The  above  enactments  were  designed  to  tram- 
ple down  all  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country, 
and  they  were  placed  upon  the  statute  book  dur- 
ing the  miuisliy  of  lord  Castlereagb,*  and  de- 
nominated,/Mir  ezw//m«,  the  "  Six  Acts,"  com- 
pared nith  which,  all  fbrmei  severities  vanish 
into  trifles.  In  the  regular  exercise  of  his  call- 
ing, in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  the  British 
printer  was  made  a  perpetual  candidate  for 
imprisonment,  banishment,  or  transportation. 
He  was,  moreover,  constrained  to  involve  friends 
as  sureties  before  he  could  undertake  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  his  business ;  and  thus  sulnect 
himself  to  the  payment  of  any  fine  that  might 
be  imposed  for  offences  not  definable  by  a  written 
law,  but  arbitrarily  engendered  in  the  breast  of 
astj  attomey-geneial — magnified  in  the  micro- 
scopic eyes  of  a  special  jury — and  assuming 
gome  monstrous  shape  on  being  exposed  to  the 
fiat  of  any  time-serving  judge. 

A  short  time  clearly  proved  how  futile  and 
abortive  in  the  extreme  was  these  severe  enact- 
ments, so  far  as  the  suppression  of  violent  in- 
vectives against  the  ministry,  or  seditious  writings 
was  intended  by  it,  but  supereminently  calculateid 
to  encourage  newspaper  monopoly.  The  ope- 
ration of  BUT  restrictive  laws  against  the  press 
bas  invariably  led  to  the  contrary  results  to 
those  contemplated.  We  have  shewn  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  tax  raised  progi'essively, 
penny  after  penny,  with  the  increasing  thirst  for 
information  among  the  people,  until  it  amounted 
to  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  original  price 
of  a  newspaper,  and  proved  the  most  impolitic 
tax  that  ever  was  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  tax  was  overlooked  in  the  restlessness  of 
the  times,  and  amid  the  whirlwind  of  other 
taxes  with  which  the  people  were  saddled.  The 
British  ministry  had  a  double  object  in  view  in 
taxing  newspapers.  The  first  was  revenue;  and 
the  second,  the  banishment  of  immoral  and 
slanderous  publications  from  general  circulation. 
A  third  object  may  be  added;  namely,  the 
limitation  of  public  animadversions  on  their 
conduct  to  as  narrow  a  circle  as  possible,  by  en- 
hancing the  market  price  of  them.    Did  it  serve 


*  Robert  Stnrait,  waa  bora  Jane  is,  1789,  sncceeded 
his  father  u  marqiiisor  Londonderry,  in  1831,  and  died, 
by  hit  own  liaad,  at  Noith  Cray  in  Kent,  Auyoat  13, 1833. 


the  purpose  ?  Except  in  the  way  of  emolument, 
did  it  produce  any  Deneficial  or  moral  effect  ? 
Did  it  even  answer  the  main  end  they  had  in 
view  by  it  ?  We  submit  it  did  not.  The  minis- 
terial  press  suffered  by  these  measures  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  opposition  press  did. 
Neither  Mr.  Percival*  nor  lord  Londonderry 
could  recognise  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  Mf . 
Pitt;  which  was,  to  let  the  press  correct  the 
press,  and  to  permit  scurrility  and  abuse  to  be 
neutralized  by  their  over  excesses,  and  be  ren- 
dered nerveless  and  powerless  by  the  ridicule  of 
one  writer,  the  indignant  declamation  of  another, 
the  contempt  of  a  third,  and  the  hatied  of  every 
silent  or  neutral  party.  The  press  and  the  press 
alone,  can  correct  its  own  abuses  and  licentious- 
ness. If  these  abuses  are  put  down  in  any  other 
way,  it  must  be  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
press  itself.  In  short,  these  measures  have  been 
the  unfortunate  means  of  making  newspapers 
more  the  slaves,  the  mere  machines  of  faction, 
than  they  ever  were  before.  The  price  nar- 
rowed the  selection,  and  effectually  interposed, 
so  far  as  the  labouring  classes  were  concerned, 
between  the  desire  to  obtain  information,  and  the 
exwcise  of  free  discussion.  The  more  diversified 
public  opinion  is,  the  less  extennve  will  be  its 
ramifications,  and  the  less  danger  to  the  mo- 
narchy is  to  be  apprehended  from  it ;  therefore, 
the  best  security  would  be  to  let  the  press  be  un- 
fettered and  untaxed,  and  the  fullest  scope  given 
to  ever  writer  to  develope  his  views,  and  to  every 
reader  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  he  pleaaes.t 

1819,  Dec.  Died,  Bryan  M'Swyny,  printer 
of  the  Courier  London  newspaper  since  its  com- 
mencement in  1702. 

1819.  The  National  Omnibut,  in  eight  pages 
folio.  This  periodical  was  given  gratis  to  coffee 
houses,  and  sold  for  one  pcBnyby  the  newsmen, 
the  necessary  remuneration  being  looked  for 
from  the  profit  of  the  advertisements  inserted  in 
it.    At  first  fortnightly,  and  afterwards  weekly. 

1819,  Feb.  The  Imperial  Magazine;  or,  Com- 
pendium of  Religiout,  Moral,  and  Philoiophiad 
Knowledge,  No.  I,  printed  and  published  by 
Henry  Fisher,  printer  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty, 
at  the  Caxton  printing-office,  Liverpool.    1«. 

1819,  April  24.  Th*  Yorkthirt  Gazette,  pub- 
lished at  York. 

1819.  Pamphleteer. 

1819.  The  Musical  Magazine. 

*  Hie  ilg:ht  hon,  Spencer  Ferdval,ehaiiceUar  of  the  ex- 
chequer, was  asaasainated  In  the  lobby  of  the  hoose  of 
commons,  May  11,  181S,  by  Jolm  BeUinghaa,  who  waa 
executed  fbr  the  ofltence  on  the  1 8th. 

t  To  show  the  rapid  eztensian  of  newspapers  In  the 
absence  of  all  taxes  upon  them,  we  have  only  to  look  to 
America,  and  there  we  shall  find  the  numbers  to  be 
amazini;.  In  1730,  In  the  North  American  colonies,  there 
were  but  seven  newspapers;  in  177s.  there  were  thirty- 
seven:  in  181  (I,  in  the  United  States  alone,  there  were 
tliree  hundred  and  flfty-nine,  including  twenty.five  pub- 
lished daily,  which  circulated  32,300,000  co^ee  In  the 
year ;  in  1837,  six  hundred  and  forty,  drculatine:  about 
thirty' mHUona  of  copies i  and  In  ISM,  there  were  one 
tlimuttni  two  htmirei  amd  tuOy-Jht.  These  papers  can  be 
sent  by  post  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  milea,  for  the 
postal  of  about  a  halfpenny  .VThe  population  of  the  States 
was  then  atnnt  13,000.000 )  and  they  have  more  news- 
papers than  the  whole  of  Europe  with  igo,ooo.ooo. 
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IS19,  May  6.  The  Recorder, 'So.  I.    Printed 
by  John  Leigh,  for  Joseph  Macardy,  Manchester. 

1819,  Aug.  28.    7%«  Patriot.     Printed  and 
published  by  Joseph  Aston,  Manchester. 

1820,  Jan.  26.  Died,  Henry  Andrews, 
stationer  and  boolcseller,  at  Royston,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged  sevens-six,  who  during  the 
forty  years  preceding,  manufactured  Moore't 
Almanack  for  the  stationers'  company.  He  was 
bom  at  Frieston,  near  Grantham,  Lincolnshire, 
of  poor  parents.  At  a  suitable  age  he  was  sent 
from  home  to  earn  his  living,  and  the  first  situa- 
tion he  filled  was  at  Sleaford  as  servant  to  a 
shopkeeper ;  after  this  he  went  to  Lincoln  to  wait 
upon  a  lady,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  in 
making  hour-glasses  and  weather-glasses.  His 
last  situation  of  this  kind  was  in  the  service  of 
J.  Verinum,  esq.  who  finding  him  so  intent  upon 
study,  allowed  him  a  few  hours  every  day  for 
that  purpose.  About  1764,  he  opened  a  school 
at  Basingthorpe,  near  Grantham,  and  afterwards 
engaged  as  an  usher  in  a  clergyman's  boarding- 
school  at  Stilton.  He  then  settled  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  proposed  residing,  in  expectation  that 
he  might  derive  some  advantage  in  prosecuting 
his  studies,  from  the  men  of  science  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town  not 
being  agreeable  to  him,  he  left  Cambridge,  and 
wenttore»deatRoyston,nheTeheopenedaschool 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  at  this  place  he 
continued  as  schoolmaster  and  bookseller  until 
his  death,  which  happened  after  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Andrews  was  intimate  with  many  men  of 
science,  by  whom  he  was  much  respected.  He 
was  well  informed  in  the  exact  science,  and  his 
"Vox  Stellarum"  was  as  profound  in  occult 
science  as  "  Season  on  the  Seasons,"  and  "  Poor 
Robin,  the  worthy  knight  of  the  burnt  island," 
two  other  almanacks  long  extinct.  A  few  years 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Andrews  predicted  to  a 
friend  that  people  would  soon  know  better  than 
to  buy,  or  be  influenced  by  the  prophecies  which 
his  employers  required  him  to  write.  Since  the 
tax  has  been  taken  off  almanacks,*  the  reading 
of  Moore's  prophecies  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  weak-minded  gossips,  and  illiterate  people. 

1830,  Jan.  The  Lotudale  Magazine,  edited  by 
John  Briggs,*  printed  and  published  monthly, 
at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland.  In  the 
prospectus  to  this  work  the  editor  says,  that "  A 
monthly  magagine  maybe  properly  compared 
to  an  orderly  flower  garden,  where  all  classes  of 
society  may  spend  an  hour  in  rational  enjoy- 
ment ;  for  where  the  bouquet  is  so  various,  it  is 
presumed,  something  will  be  found  to  gratify  the 
most  capricious  fancy.    It  is  intended  to  serve 


*  The  BenuOfu  of  John  Briggi,  late  editor  of  the  Lmu- 
dale  IfafiuiiHe  and  of  the  Wettmorlimd  Gazette,  con. 
tabling  Lettert  from  the  Lakea,  &c.  &c.,  I8S5,  printed  by 
AifhoT  n»ter,  Kirkby  Ixnudale.  He  was  entirely  the 
fomidar  of  his  own  foitune,  being  bom  of  poor  parents, 
near  the  village  of  Cartmel,  in  Lancashire,  on  Christmas 
day,  1788,  and  early  initiated  into  his  other's  tmde,  that 
of  a  basket  maker.  By  application  to  lltrratiire,  he  was 
enabled  to  become  a  hriffht  orDanient,bQtdied  at  the  early 
BKenf  forty-»ix,  November  SI,  1014. 

t  Repealed  July  97, 1834,  tn  the  amonnt  of  £ts,W)il. 


as  a  stage,  on  which  the  sous  of  genius  may  ex- 
ercise their  literary  powers  behind  a  friendly  veil. 
Where,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  forte  of 
the  writers,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
trial  of  its  strength,  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  ridicule  of  peisonal  criticism." 
1820,  Jan.  Cohhet^i  Evening  Pott.  Thisnew- 

Saper  was  started  by  William  Cobbett,*  in  Lon- 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  claims  to  a 
seat  in  parliament.  It  did  not,  however,  effect 
its  object,  or  continue  long  in  existence.  He 
was  defeated  at  Coventry. 

1820,  Jan.  29.  Died,  George  III.  king  of 
England,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Thus  terminated  a  reign  of  fifty-nine  years  and 
a  quarter,  the  longest  and  most  interesting  in 
the  English  annals.  His  consort,  queen  Char- 
lotte, died  at  Kew,  Nov.  17, 1818,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age. 

1820.  Rees'e  Cycloptedia,  thirty-nine  volnmes 
4to.  in  seventy-nine  parts,  with  six  supplemen- 
tary parts,  and  numerous  engravings,  London, 
1802-20.  On  the  completion  of  this  g^ieat  wodc. 
Dr.  Reesf  and  the  proprietors  stated  in  an  ad- 
dress, that  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  when 
finished,  was  above  £300,000,  an  expenditure 
on  a  single  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

1820,  March  22.  i>ie(i,  Joseph  Clabke,  book- 
seller. Market-place,  Manchester,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  He  was  brother  and  partner  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Clarke,  noticed  at  page  864,  ante. 

1820,  March  5.  Died,  John  Evams,  maor 
years  a  printer  in  I<ong-lane,  West  Smithfiela, 
London,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

1820,  March.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  on 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Gye  and  Balne,  printen, 
Gracechurch-street,  London,  which  entirely  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  their  extensive  establishment, 
and  greatly  damaged  twelve  adjoining  house!. 

1 820.  A  Memoir  on  the  Ongin  of  iVMHiiy, 
addressed  to  John  Topham,  bg  R^ph  WiUett. 
This  elaborate  disquisition  originally  appeared 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Archaotogia, — 
Newcastle,  1818— thirty-two  copies  printed  with 
a  preface,  by  J.  T.  Brockett — Newcastle,  1820, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed.  Large 
paper  thirty  copies  printed. 


*  To  avoid  the  political  stoim  which  broaght  Bone  and 
Wooler  to  trial,  Mr.  Cobbett  left  England  for  America  in 
March,  I8I7,  andretomedin  the  autumn  of  1SI0,  when 
he  was  invited  to  a  pnbllc  dinner  in  London,  December  s. 

t  Abraham  Reea,  D.O.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  was  the 
aon  of  I>ewls  Rees,  a  dissenting  minister  of  great  celebrity 
In  the  county  of  Montgomery,  North  Wales ;  and  by  hu 
mother's  side  was  collaterally  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated ^ohn  Penry,  the  martyr  of  Elizabeth's  daya.  At 
what  time  Dr  Rees  left  his  native  country  we  do  not 
know,  but  his  settlement  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  was 
at  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  about  I7X.  It  was  in  1781 
that  the  first  nnmbers  of  Chamier^e  Cyclopedia,  edited 
by  Dr.  Rees,  appeared  in  four  volvmes  folio,  ^e  first 
volume  of  the  4to.  Cyclopedia  appeared  in  I80Z.  Be  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  his  native  country,  and  a  Protestant 
dissenter  on  deliberate  and  rational  conviction.  He  died 
June  g,  IS25,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  was  buried  in 
Bunhill  Fields.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
works,  which  do  great  credit  to  his  judgment  as  a  scholar 
and  divine.  In  1768  he  published  TAe  Advantages  of 
KnnwlKdi^e,  a  Sermon  prenchfd  hefttre  the  Svpportert  of 
the  A'rtu  Colfegeat  Hackney,  fivo.  I788. 
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1820,  April   3.   Died,    Richard    Edward 

Mercier,  many  yean  bookseller  to  the  univer- 
sity uf  Dublin,  in  which  city  he  died,  aged  sixty 
years.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  res- 
pectable hugonot  family.  The  perfect  simplicitT 
of  his  character,  his  sincere  pietr,  combined  with 
his  many  amiable  and  exalted  qualities,  will 
long  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance ;  and  his  death  was  a  loss  to  the 
booksellers  of  Ireland  that  could  not  be  easily 
repaired. 

1820,  April  15.  Died,  John  Ware,  printer, 
proprietor,  and  editor  of  the  Cumberland  Pacqvet 
(published  at  Whitehavra)  since  its  commence- 
ment, in  October,  1774.  He  died  at  Whitehaven, 
aged  sixty-six  years. 

1820.  Died,  Sampson  Perrt,  many  vears 
connected  with  the  London  press,  as  proprietor, 
editor,  and  author.  He  had  just  received  his 
discharge  from  the  insolvent  debtor's  court,  and 
retaraed  home  in  exceeding  good  spirits.  Mrs. 
Perry  had  prepared  dinner,  to  wnich  he  sat 
down,  laughing  and  making  some  humorous 
obeervations ;  but  just  as  he  was  conveying  some 
food  to  his  mouth,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  ex- 
claiming "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!"  and  in- 
stantly expired.  Surgeons  were  sent  for,  but  the 
vital  spark  had  fled.  He  was  bom  at  Aston, 
near  Birmingham.  His  life  had  been  full  of 
vicissitudes,  and  he  had  many  narrow  escapes 
with  his  life,  in  situations  of  great  danger.  He 
was  for  some  time  surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  mi- 
litia, and  a  vendor  of  a  nostrum  for  the  cure  of 
the  stone  and  gravel,  but  devoting  himself  to 
political  pursuits  he  became,  in  1792,  editor  of  a 
scandalous  paper,  called  the  Argiu,  or  General 
Oheerver  of  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Commercial 
World.  This  publication,  at  the  commence- 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  distinguished  for 
its  virulence  and  industry  in  disseminating  re- 
publican doctrines.  For  a  libel  in  this  journal 
ne  was  prosecuted  and  convicted,  on  which  he 
withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Thomas  Paine,  and  others.  He  was 
imprisoned  nine  tiroes  in  French  prisons,  and 
during  the  reign  of  M.  Robespierre  he  was 
confined  with  Thomas  Paine,  and  condemned 
to  death,  without  the  then  thought  unneces- 
sary form  of  trial.  He  escaped  his  dreadful 
doom  by  the  following  singular  lortaDate  circum- 
stance : — his  prison  or  cell  door  was  hung  upon 
a  swivel,  and  by  the  least  motion  would  turn 
round  any  way.  The  custom  was  to  mark  with 
red  chalk  the  doors  of  the  cells  of  those  who 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  his  door  was 
marked,  but  the  turnkey  leaving  the  c<ill  in  the 
morning  appointed  for  execution,  accidentally 
let  the  door  turn  round,  not  observing  by  this 
motion  the  door  was  reversed,  the'  "  mark  of 
death  "  was  inside  instead  of  out.  Before  he 
noticed  the  circumstance,  the  officers  of  execu- 
tion arrived,  and  took  from  every  cell  marked 
with  red  chalk  the  victims  of  revolutionary  fury ; 
and  perceiving  Mr.  Perry's  cell  not  marked,  they 
passed  it,  and  when  the  gaoler  again  came  round 
and  opened  the  door,  he  was  thunderstruck  on 


finding  Mr.  Perry  and  Paine  alive ;  but  ere  the 
gaoler  had  time  to  apprise  any  person,  he  was 
shot  by  the  mob  who  had  iust  Durst  open  the 
prison,  and  who  liberated  the  captives  as  the 
monster  Robespierre*  was  led  bleeding  to  the 
scaffold.  After  this  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  taken  up  on  the  outlawry  which 
he  had  incurred  by  not  appearing  for  judgment 
on  his  former  oonvictioo.  He  remained  in 
Newgate  till  a  change  of  ministry,  and  then 
was  liberated.  He  afterwards  purchased  the 
Statetman,  which  he  edited  for  two  or  three 
yearn,  and  then  resold  it. 

1820,  April  28.  Died,  Wiluam  Davies,  of 
the  respectable  firm  of  Cadell  and  Davies,  book- 
sellers, in  Ae  Strand,  London.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  liberal  principles  and  unsullied  purity 
in  all  his  dealings. 

1820.  Richard  Watts  took  out  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  inking  printing  types  with 
rollers,  and  in  placing  and  conveying  the  paper; 
and  giving  the  pressure  by  a  cylinder. 

iSo.  Daniel  Treadwell,  of  America,  took 
out  a  patent  for  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  printing  presses,  which  were  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Napier.  The  power  necessary 
for  giving  the  impresdon  is  obtained  by  mean* 
of  a  lever  or  treadlet  worked  by  the  feet,  instead 
of  horizontal  levers  as  applied  to  that  purpose 
in  the  Stanhope  and  other  presses. 

1 820.  Robert  Winch,  of  Shoe-lane,  London, 
took  out  a  patent  for  certain  improvements  on 
machines,  or  presses,  chiefly  applicable  to  print- 
ing. These  were  for  the  purpose  of  self-inking 
the  types,  supplying  the  paper,  and  printing 
the  sheet  at  one  operation. 

1820.  Thomas  Parkin  took  out  a  patent  for 
an  ink  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of^enabling 
one  man  to  perform  all  the  operations  of  press- 
work. 

1820,  April  28.  The  proprietor  of  the  Obteroer, 
London  newspaper,  was  fined  £500  for  inserting 
the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  Thistlewood  and 
others  for  high  treason.  The  court  of  king's 
bench  had  interdicted  the  publication  of  any 
of  the  evidence,  in  any  of  the  public  prints, 
until  a  specified  time.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Ohterver,  however,  refused  to  ob^  "this  order, 
and  published  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
his  next  number.  For  this  contempt  he  was 
brought  before  the  court,  and  fined  in  the  sum 
of  £500:  but  such  was  the  demsuad  for  the  paper 
that  contained  matter  so  interesting,  that  be  was 
enabled,  from  the  profits  of  his  extra  sale  alone, 


•  MaximlUui  Isidore  Robeqderrairas  bom  it  Ambof  a 
poor  family,  in  I7SS.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Aaaembly,  and 
commenced  a  newspaper  called  L'Vniom,  <m  Journal  ie  la 
Liberti,  condncted  with  extreme  violence.  He  became 
the  chief  of  the  Jacobins,  and  at  length  obtained  the  tn- 
preme  command  in  France.  To  maintain  his  power  he 
had  lecoorse  to  the  most  cruel  expedients.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  unfortnnate  victims  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes.  Numbers  were  daily  put  to  death,  and  the 
streets  were  delueed  with  blood.  At  length  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  the  tyrant,  and  he  was  led  to  the 
guillotine  with  twenty-two  of  his  accompllees,JnIyS8,  ITM. 

t  Query.  Did  the  name  introduce  the  invention,  or  the ' 
invention  the  name,  Hamard. 
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to  liquidate  the  fine,*  pocket  the  excess,  and 
laugh  alike  at  the  impotency  of  the  court  and 
the  creduKty  of  the  public. 

1820,  JuM  11.  Died,  Edward  Humble,  or 
Oomble,  printer  and  bookseller,  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
CawfUy  Dtirham  Advertiser.  He  was  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  wajs  highly 
respected  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 

1820,  Sept.  Dial,  Richard  SEDGWicK.printer 
and  bookseller,  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  aged 
fifty-nine  years,  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity. 
He  was  brother  to  the  rev.  Mi.  Sedgwick,  vicar 
ofMirfield. 

1820,  Sept.  Died,  John  Wheble,  printer 
and  bookseller,  of  Warwick -square,  London,  and 
for  sixteen  years  a  much  respected  representative 
of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  within,  in  the  court 
of  common  council  of  the  city  of  London.  He 
was'^boni  in  the  year  1746,  at  Gatcombe,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  year  1758  be  was  appren- 
ticed to  bis  relative,  Mr.  Wilkie,  the  well-known 
bookseller  and  publisher  in  St  Paul's  church- 
yanl.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Wheble  commenced 
business  on  nis  own  account,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  steady  and  industrious  exertions  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  bis  first  attempt  was  not  success- 
ful. During  the  term  of  this  business,  however, 
he  was  the  publisher  of  the  Middleeex  Journal, 
a  paper  at  that  time  in  considerable  repute,  and 
which  brought  him  into  a  political  connexion 
with  the  opposition  party  of  those  days,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Wilkes,  Home,  and  others.  This 
connexion  with  the  opposition  brought  him  into 
trouble,  at  the  same  time  imparting  to  him  the 
honour  of  baring  bis  name  handed  down  to 

gosterity,  as,  so  to  speak,  being  accessary,  or 
aving  a  considerable  share  in  conferring  a  most 
important  and  lasting  benefit  on  his  countiy.f 
About  the  year  1780,  and  during  the  military 
arrangements  in  Hyde  park,  and  on  Wharley 
common,  Mr.  Wheble  being  out  of  the  book- 
selling business,  held  a  situation  in  the  commis- 
sariat. In  consequence  of  the  return  of  peace, 
he  quitted  the  service,  and  had  once  more  recourse 
to  his  original  destination  as  a  publisher.  A  few 
years  after  be  commenced  the  County  Chronicle, 
which  made  so  many  profitable  tours  onehimdred 
milet  round  London.  He  next,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Harris,  the  worthy  bookseUer,  in  St. 
Paul's  church-yard,  and  one  or  two  other  indi- 
viduals, projected  the  Sporting  Magazine,  which 
after  a  while  met  with  very  considerable  success. 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  very  amusing 
work,  and  that  which  contributed  in  an  essen- 
tial degree  to  its  success,  was  a  steady  adherence 
to  a  generous  and  just  system  of  sporting  ethia, 
marking  the  due  discrimination  between  sport 
and  cruelty ;  and  advocating  on  all '  occasions 
the  humane  duty  of  justice  and  mercy  to  brute 
beasts.  These,  Mr.  Wheble's  last  efforts,  were 
deservedly  crowned  with  success,  and  placed  him 
towards  the  decline  of  his  days  in  a  state  of 


•  The  fine  wis  not  enfoieed. 
t  See  pagei  TM-M,  aiUt. 


respectable  independence.  John  Wheble  nigk 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  man  tfaorougfaly  iaelmi 
to  ao  bis  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  whidi  it  bd 
pleased  God  to  call  him.  One  trait  in  fau  cluuac. 
ter  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  He  w 
always  the  encourager  of  meritorious  yontlifiil 
exertions,  and  to  him  several  respectable  iofi. 
viduals  owe  their  first  introduction  to  the  nud 
to  prosperity.  He  was  fond  of  society,  sod  s 
frank  open-heartedness  for  which  he  was  do. 
tinguished,  always  rendered  him  a  pleasing  cam. 
panion.  Hisdisposition  was  humane  and  cbari- 
table.  He  died  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  in  lik 
seventy-fifth  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  long 
list  of  friends  to  lament  bis  loss. 

1820,  Oct.  23.  — Davidson,  a  printer  in  West 
Smithfield,  London,  was  sentenced,  in  the  coon 
of  king's  bench,  to  two  years'  imprisonment  h 
Oakham  jail,  and  afterwards  to  find  security  fee 
his  good  behaviour,  himself  in  £200,  and  l«i> 
sureties  in  £20  each,  for  publishing  No  9,  of  ibe 
Rep%tblican,  and  No.  1,  of  the  Deit^t  Magetmt. 

1820,  Oct.  31.  Died,  William  Ravsox, 
printer  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Hidl, 
Advertiser,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  possessed 
a  kind  affectionate  dispositioD,  and  was  \a^ 
much  respected  in  his  public  and  private  life. 

1820,  Dec.  4.  Died,  Samuel  Rodss£*d,  s 
learned  printer,  and  nephew  to  the  celebiaied 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  He  served  his  appm- 
ticeship  in  the  priuting-o£Bce  of  Mr.  Joint 
Nichols,  by  whom  be  was  occasionally  employed 
in  collecting  epitaphs,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity  for  the  Gentleman's  Magaziw.  He 
was  a  singular  instance  of  patient  peiseveraice 
in  the  acquirements  of  the  ancient  languages. 
Whilst  working  as  an  apprentice  and  iounc;- 
man,  he  taught  himself  Latin,  Greek,  Hebief , 
Syiiac,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  To  these  acquire- 
ments he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  ud 
some  of  the  modem  tongues.  He  was  foit 
short  time  master  of  Joy's  charity  school,  Black- 
friais.  A  few  years  after  the  expiration  of  bi< 
iipprenticeship,  he  commenced  printing  on  bis 
own  account,  in  Leather-lane,  Holbom,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Wood-street,  Clerien- 
well,  where  he  carried  on  business  for  some  time, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  himself  and  familfi 
having  from  unforeseen  curcumstaDces  and  losses 
in  trade  been  obliged  to  relinquish  business. 
During  the  time  he  was  a  printer,  he  taught  the 
Persian  language,  and  compiled  and  published 
several  oriental  works.  Alter  he  relinqnisbed 
the  printing  business,  he  edited  a  variety  of 
works  for  the  booksellers;  but  as  a  crediuUe 
support  for  himself  and  his  family  was  his  aim, 
and  not  literary  reputation,  most  of  his  woiis 
appeared  under  a  fictitious  name.  Th^  hsTe, 
however,  generally  proved  successful  to  the  pub- 
lishers, as  their  objects  were  useful;  and  nothinf 
ever  appeared  in  them  contrary  to  good  morals, 
or  the  established  religion  and  govemnient. 
About  three  years  ago,  he  was  seized  with  » 
paralytic  stroke,  which  continued  to  increase, 
and  joined  to  a  cancerous  affection  in  the  bd 
rendered  him  incapable  of  holding  a  pen,  <" 
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indeed  of  feeding  himaelf.  In  this  accumulated 
distress,  with  two  daughters,  wholly  dependent 
on  him  for  support,  a  gleam  of  comfort  was 
afforded  him  in  the  best  moments  of  his  exist- 
ence, by  a  liberal  benefaction  from  that  excel- 
lent institution.  The  "  Literary  Fund,"  which 
also  enabled  his  daughters  to  consisn  bisrenoains 
to  a  decent  grave  in  the  churcn-^vd  of  St. 
James's,  Clersenwell.    - 

1820,  Dee.  11.  Mr.  Wright,  bookseller,  editor 
of  the  Parliamentary  Hittory,  &c.  See.  obtained 
a  verdict  of  JG  1,000  damages  against  William 
Cobbett  for  several  libels  published  in  the 
PMHeal  Regitter. 

1820,  Jan.  1.  The  Durham  Chronicle  ;  or. 
General  Northern  Advertiter,  No.  1,  printed  and 
published  by  John  Ambrose  Williams,*  in  the 
citr  of  Durham.  It  is  now  (Sept.  I83i3,)  pub- 
lished by  John  Hardinge  Vetch. 

1820.  7^  Beacon,  published  at  Edinburah. 
This  weekly  newspaper  was  established  by  a  lew 
tory  gentlemen,  and  lawyers,  by  which  the  more 
violent  of  the  radical  prints  should  be  met  upon 
their  even  grounds.  As  the  scurrilities  of  the 
Beacon  inflicted  much  pain  in  very  respectable 
quarters,  it  sank,  after  an  existence  of  a  few 
months,  amidst  the  general  execrations  of  the 
community.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  one  of 
the  association,  and  who  partly  furnished  the 
means  for  its  establishment,  probably  never  con- 
templated, and  perhaps  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Beacon,  was  louldly  blamed  for  his 
connection  with  it. 

Another  paper  of  the  same  stamp  was  started 
m  London,  called  the  John  Bull,  ana  the  violence 
of  its  politics,  and  the  scurrilities  with  which 
its  pages  were  filled,  caused  the  printers  to  be 
repeatedly  fined  and  imprisoned. 

1821,  Feb.  3.  Jane  Carlile  was  sentenced 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench  to  two  years'  impri- 
sonment  in  Dorchester  jail ;  and  at  the  expira- 
don  of  that  time  to  find  two  sureties  for  her  good 
behaviour  in  £100  each,  for  publishing,  in  the 
BtpMican,  a  letter  to  a  clergyman  at  Bristol. 
Her  husband  was  confined  in  ue  same  prison. 

1821.  A  printing  establbhment  was  carried 
on  at  Sleswick,  a  large  city  of  Denmark,  by  the 
pupils  of  a  desif  and  dumb  school.  Dr.  Cotton 
observes  "  that  it  appears  to  be  an  excellent  me- 
thod of  employing  such  afflicted  individuals." 

1821,  Feb.  7.  The  Caxton  printing-office, 
situate  on  Copperas-hill,  Liverpool,  the  property 
of  Henry  Fisher,  totally  destroyed  by  lire.  It 
was  the  largest  periodical  warehouse  in  the  united 
kingdom ;  and  contained  sixteen  printing  presses : 
ten  copper-plate  presses ;  with  apparatus  for 
heating  the  plates;  16,000lb8.  weight  of  types; 
700  reams  of  paper;  400  originid  drawings; 
two  patent  hydraulic  presses;  10,000  pages  of 
stereotype  plates ;  and  3,500,000  pf  folio,  quarto, 
aud  octavo  numbers.  The  whole  was  insured 
for  £36,000.    Mr.  Fisher  removed  to  London. 


*  In  jDlr,  ISSS,  Mr.  WimuBS  WIS  ftnod  guttty-  at  a 
UM  OD  Uie  clerf7  of  the  eooDtf  and  cathedral  ehoreh  of 
nsrhan,  which  aiipeaml  in  U«  paper,  Angnit  IS,  issi. 


1821.  FeS.  16.  A  duel  between  Mr.  Soott,* 
editor  of  the  London  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Christie, 
editor  of  an  Edinburgh  Magazine,  in  which  the 
former  was  mortally  wounded.  Mr.  Christie  and 
Mr.  Trail  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Scott, 
but  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. 

1821,  Feb.  28.  Died,  John  Rackbam,  nearly 
forty-three  years  a  printer  and  bookseller  at 
Bury  St.  Sdmunds,  Suffolk,  and  one  of  the 
burgesses  of  the  corporation.  He  had  retired  to 
bed  in  health  as  good  as  usual,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  without  uttering  a  groan,  was 
found  to  be  a  corpse.    Aged  sixty-four  years. 

I821,JfareA  10.  Died,  William  Meyub, 
proprietor  of  the  Bath  Herald,  and  one  of  the 
magistrates  and  senior  common  councilmen  of 
the  city  of  Bath,  where  he  died,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  Mr.  Meyler  was  a  clever  writer  of  small 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  published,  in  1806,  a  vo- 
lume of  Poetical  Anuuementi. 

1821,  March  19.  Thomas  Flindell,  editor 
of  the  Weetem  Luminary,  fotmd  gniltr  of  a 
libel  on  queen  Caroline,  and  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  eight  months  in  Exeter  gaol. 

1821,  Aprrle.  Died,  Charles  Briohtlbt, 
printer  and  publisher,  of  Bungay,  in  Suffolk. 
Happening  to  be  at  Stamford  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  on  business,  he  went  from  the  Crown  inn 
to  secure  a  place  by  the  coach  for  Leicester. 
He  was  remarked  at  the  coach-office  as  a  fine 
robust-looking  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health.  He  lud 
paid  his  fare,  and  had  just  reached  the  gateway 
of  the  Crown  inn,  when  he  fell  down  smd  died 
instantly.  He  published  An  account  of  the  me- 
thod  of  catting  itereoti^,  aepraetieed  jy  the  em- 
thor,  8vo.  1809. 

1821,  AprU.  Died,  William  Towers,  for 
more  than  forty  years  editor  to  the  Shtrbome 
Mercury,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  was  brother 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Towers  noticed  at  page  786,  ante. 

1821,  ilfay  11.  Died,  Oeoroe  Howe,  pro- 
prieter  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  and  to  whom  we 
nave  already  briefly  alluded  at  pag^  814,  ante. 
He  was  bom  at  St  Kitts,  where  his  father  and 
brother  were  printers.  While  yet  a  young  man 
Mr.  Howe  went  to  London,  where  for  some 
time  he  worked  as  a  printer,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  Timet  newspaper.  He 
arrived  with  his  family  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  year  1800.  Young  as  the 
settlement  then  was,  and  absorbed  as  were  its 
inhabitants  in  pursuits  far  different  from  those  of 
literature,  the  spirit  of  his  art  was  still  brisk 
within  him,  and  to  establish  the  press  upon  these 


*  Jolm  Scott  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  at  wldch  city 
he  TBceiTed  liie  edacatlon.  He  commenced  tlie  pablication 
of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Cmwr,  and  waa  afterwarda 
engaged  ai  editor  of  the  Stitiaman,  an  evening  paper, 
and  sucoesatvelv  editor  at  the  ClkempSon  and  New,  pnb- 
Udied  by  Mr.  Drakatd,  at  Stamford,  and  at  the  time  of  bit 
death  of  the  texAm  MagoMine.  A  leiles  of  articlea  in 
the  latter  publication,  on  the  conduct  of  Blaekwooft 
Magazine,  led  to  theonfbitanate  dael.  Mr.  Scott  pal>lialied 
a  volume  ntplete  with  valuable  and  aterling  senee,  entitled 
A  rut  to  Porte  in  1814,  taktg  a  Btviac  4r  **•  fam't  i>»- 
lUieal,  Inttlleehiat,  and  Soaal  CmtiUm  «/  the  Frenek 
CapiM,  Sto.  ibis. 
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antipodean  shores  was  the  object  of  his  constant 
ambition.  Fortunately  for  him  and  the  colony, 
that  shrewd  and  active  man,  governor  King,  then 
atjthe  head  of  the  executive,  readily  fell  in  with 
Mr^  Howe's  wishes,  foreseeing  the  salutary  effects 
which  the  press,  wisely  conducted,  could  not  fail 
to  exert  upon  the  crude  elements  of  which  the 
population  was  composed.  A  small  supply  of 
materials  was  accordmgly  procured  from  London, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1803,  being  only 
fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Sydney 
Oaztttee  and  New  South  Wale*  Advertiser,  a 
journal  which  has  maintained  its  ground  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  outset,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  Gazette  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  ofEbcial  orders  and  notifications  of  govern- 
ment. This  circumstance  at  once  stamped  it 
with  a  degree  of  respectability,  and  secured  fur 
it  as  wide  a  circulation  as  the  country  could 
sapport  Bnt,  though  thus  patronised  by  autho- 
tity,  the  ingenious  publisher  had  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties,  and  waa  often  driven  to  straits 
from  which  noUiing  but  his  own  determined 
activity  and  perseverance  could  have  extricated 
him.  In  uiose  early  times,  the  intercourse 
between  Sydney  and  London  was  extremely 
tardy  and  precarious.  Arrivals  like  angel-visits, 
were  "  few  and  far  between."  A  ship  or  two, 
per  annum,  was  the  onlv  link  which  connected 
the  mother  country  and  her  distant  daughter ; 
and  then  the  passage  was  tedious  beyond  endu- 
rance, generally  occupying  the  better  part,  not 
unfirequently  the  whole,  of  the  twelvemonth. 
Nor  was  there  any  thing  like  a  regularly  estab- 
lished trade  or  commerce.  Now  and  then  some 
solitary  adventurer  vrould  bless  the  inhabitants 
with  an  "  investment" — ^i.  e.,  a  melange  of  ill- 
sorted  goods  banished  from  the  lumber-rooms  of 
London,  for  the  express  accommodation  of  the 
good  folk  at  "Botany  Bay," — for  whom,  in 
sooth,  "any  thing  was  good  enough  !"  To  none 
was  this  poverty-striken  market  a  cause  of 
greater  embarrassment  than  to  our  worthy  father 
of  types.  His  press — his  letters — ^his  ink — his 
paper — and  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing, were  ever  and  anon  in  woful  need  of 
being  recruited.  But  he  had  nothing  but  chance, 
and  bis  own  dexterous  contrivances  to  trust  to. 
Many  an  anecdote  have  we  heard  firom  his  son 
and  successor,  of  the  predicaments  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  that  long  checkered  his  career, 
and  of  the  adroitness  with  which  he  made  the 
best  of  such  up-and-down  circumstances.  He 
struggled  bravely  with  them — and  be  mastered 
them.  For  eighteen  years  he  continued  to  tug 
at  the  oar,  till  the  last  enemy  of  our  race  dis- 
missed him  from  his  toils.  But  the  evils  and 
casualties  here  enumerated  were  not  the  only 
annoyances  poor  George  Howe  was  exposed  to. 
His  paper,  the  idol  of  bis  heart,  and  the  support 
of  himself  and  family,  was  subjected  to  au  abso- 
lute censorship ;  and  the  censors  appointed  by 
the  governor  seem  to  have  exercised  their 
authority  with  great  rigour  and  haisbness.  Proof- 
sheets  were  sent  back  so  conected  that  frequently 


the  editor  could  scarcely  recognize  his  own 
sentences  or  detect  a  shadow  of  their  miginal 
meaning.  Paragraphs,  essential  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  subjects  he  was  treating, 
were  mercilessly  erased;  and  sometimes  whole 
columns  were  annihilated  at  a  blow.  To  the  end 
of  bis  life  be  used  to  speak  with  horror,  and 
often  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  of  the 
hardships  he  had  endured  in  thb  way. 

In  the  present  Gazette  office,  there  is  •  tablet 
of  white  marble,  erected  by  filial  affection,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription : — 

Id  memory 
ot 

OlOROI  HOWK, 

A  Creole  of  St.  Kttfs, 
Born  17II9— Died  Mmy  II,  isti, 

AgedUI. 
He  intiodaeed  Into  Aostralla 

Hie  ait  of  FrlntlDS; 

Instituted  the  Sydney  Gazette  1 

and  was  the 

FbBt  Qovemment  Printer  ; 

beside*  which 
Hi*  charity  knew  no  boonds. 

If  we  have  read  this  man's  history  aright,  be 
is  entitled  not  merely  to  a  tablet  in  "a  printing 
office,  but  to  a  public  memorial  in  the  best 
church  in  Sydney,  or  in  any  other  place  where 
the  young  colony  may  delight  to  honour  its 
benefactors.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
also  is  since  dead.  This  young  man  did  his  work 
well.  His  first  three  years  were  comparatively 
calm.  He  had  no  competition  to  contend  wiin, 
there  being  no  press  but  his  own  in  the  colony. 
Politics  did  not  run  high,  for  there  was  but  one 
newspaper,  and  that  fettered  with  a  censorship ; 
free  discussion  w^  therefore  unknown.  The 
Gazette  continued  to  be  merely  the  vehicle  of 
government  orders,  advertisements,  extracts  from 
English  publications,  and  scraps  of  local  intelli- 
gence. In  1823,  however,  sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
who  was  then  governor,  informed  Mr.  Howe 
that  the  columns  of  the  Gazette  might  be  thrown 
open  to  public  discussion  of  all  matters  of  history 
concemmg  the  colony  and  its  government. 
Unused  as  the  people  had  been  'to  the  exercise 
of  this  almost  forgotten  right,  there  were  not 
wanting  men  of  sense  and  spirit  to  embrace  it. 
We  look  back  to  this  stining  incident  with 
■delight,  for  it  was,  in  truth,  the  first  dawn  of 
Australian  freedom ;  and  in  little  more  than  a 
year  afterwards, — tiie  censorship  was  no  more. 
At  the  beginning  of  1824,*  Mr.  G.  T.  Howe 
published  his  journal  in  a  much  improved  and 


*  TheyearlSMwastrolyaneventfiilyearlo  AnstiaUa. 
—The  *tar  of  liberty  then  rose  over  the  press— never,  we 
trust,  to  set  or  be  obscnred.  Id  this  year  the  legislative 
cooncU  was  flnt  iscoiporated ;— the  colony  recmed  hia 
Majesty's  new  diarter  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
JnsUce;— oonits  of  request  were  institnted ;— the  first 
court  Gff  quarter  sessions  was  held  j — the  Australian  agri- 
cultural company  was  fbnned  1— the  first  chief  JnsUce-<be 
first  attomey-Kcneral — the  first  sollcitar-general— the  first 
sherifT- the  first  master  in  chancery — the  first  registrar  nf 
the  supreme  court — the  first  colonial  treasorer,  arrlTed  ; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  press  received  its  freedom  I 
This  last  triumpta  occurred  in  tile  month  of  October,  Then 
Mr.  Howe  published  in  the  Sydney  OaMette  an  offidBl 
letter  fh>m  the  colonial  secretary,  annnnnclDK  that  tbc 
censorship  had  been  abolished. 
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enlarged  shape,  which  was  indeed  equal  to  the 
usual  dimensiuns  of  the  £nf(Iish  newspapeis. 
From  the  same  year  the  Stfdneu  Ocutette  was 
edited  by  the  rev.  Ralph  Mansfield,  then  b;  the 
rev.  H.  Cannichael,  and  afterwards  conducted 
by  Edward  O'Shaugnessy  and  a  person  named 
Watt,  and  published  three  times  a-weelc.  Mrs. 
Howe  married  Watt,  and  he  was  afterwards 
drowned  at  Fort  Macguire  about  the  year  1836. 

1631.  The  art  of  printing  introduced  into  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  at  Hononooro,  a  large  town 
or  village  of  Oahu.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1822,  the  press  was  put  in  operation, 
and  the  first  sheet  of  a  HavMitum  spelling-book 
was  struck  off.  A  knowledge  of  letters,  with  the 
art  of  writing  and  printing,  were  soon  taught  by 
the  missionaries  to  such  as  were  willing  to  learn 
it,  and  have  so  extensively  diffused  through  the 
countiy  the  valuable  acquisition,  that  almost  all 
the  chiefs,  and  great  numbers  of  the  common 
people,  are  now  able  to  write  readily,  and  even 
elegantly.  Portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tet- 
tamentt  were  translated  into  the  Hawaiian 
language,  and  between  the  time  when  writing 
was  introduced,  and  the  close  of  the  year  1834, 
twenty.eeven  publications  were  printed  in  the 
hitherto  unknown  tongue.  All  these  works  were 
of  course  the  productions  of  Europeans,  or  of 
Americans  of  European  descent,  and  were  mostly 
translated  from  the  English.  That  some  of  them 
at  least  were  of  considerable  extent,  and  that 
large  numbers  were  printed,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  36,640,920  pages  were  pub- 
lished in  that  interval.  In  the  course  oi  the 
year  1836,  twelve  publications  were  produced, 
chiefly  educational ;  amonMhese  were  Primary 
LatoniforChUdrenjColbtem'tlnldleeliialArith- 
metie,  the  complete  Neio  Tettament,  and  a 
Vocabulary  of  the  language,  which  last  is  an 
interesting  work,  as  helping  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  literature  which  will  no  doubt  spring 
up  among  a  numerous  and  intelligent  people  who 
have  shewn  themselves  so  eager  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  civilization.  A  newspaper 
of  eight  4to.  pages  was  established  at  Owhyhee, 
illustrated  with  wood  cuts  of  animals,  in  1835. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first 
English  newspaper  established  in  the  Sandwich 
islands.  Permission  having  been  asked  of  the 
king  previous  to  its  commencement,  the  follow- 
ing' is  the  curious  but  sensible  reply  of  his  Sand- 
wich majesty  :— 

TO  STEPHEN  D.  MACKINTOSH. 

BoMuUt,  Oahu. 
I  awent  to  the  letter  whicb  roil  have  sent  me.  Itailbrds 
me  pleanire  to  lee  the  works  of  other  lands  and  thlng:8 
that  are  new.  If  I  vas  there,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
see.  I  have  said  to  Kinan,  make  printing-presses.  My 
tbouglit  is  ended.    Love  to  70a  and  Reynolds. 

By  king  Kacixzaouoli. 

1831,  March.  Mock  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion established  in  London  ;  for  suppressing  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  but  crippled  in  its  operations 
by  the  public  indignation.  When  taxation  had 
done  its  utmost  to  cramp  the  energies  of  the 
newspaper  press ;  and  when  the  different  restric- 


tive laws  which  we  have  noticed  had  been 
enforced,  with  the  intention  of  driving  demo- 
cratical,  seditious,  andblasphemons  writers  from 
the  field,  all  of  which,  even  at  their  birth,  gave 
proof  of  inefficiency,  a  new  defence  of  political 
and  religious  orthodoxy  was  erected,  called  the 
"  Constitutional  Association,"  or  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the"  Bridge-street  gang,"  and  a 
more  inquisitorial  institution  was  never  planned 
in  the  most  despotic  times.  This  association 
undertook  the  suppression  of  every  spark  of  free 
discussion  in  this  counby ;  they  undertook  to  do 
what  the  attorney-general  never  would  have 
attempted,  and  put  money  into  the  hands  of 
lawyers  that  would  have  been  much  better  em- 
ployed in  educating  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
effects  would  have  been  equally  salutary,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  bad  it  ail  been  honestly 
and  conscientiously  expended  in  the  dissemination 
of  harmless  religious  tracts,  or  in  warming  the 
lazy  eloquence  of  some  loyal  orthodox  writer. 
Whether  they  accomplished  what  they  undertook 
with  all  the  vast  outlay  of  money,  and  the  ruin 
of  many  families,  what  would  have  been  cured 
with  the  healing  hand  of  time,  or  a  removal  of 
the  grievances  under  which  the  press  laboured, 
is  a  question  the  public  can  now  decide.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  society 
directed  its  legal  thunder  against  the  poorer  fiy 
of  book-retailers — against  the  pamphlet-hawker, 
and  the  cheap-book  itinerant, — they  never  offered 
battle  to  any  of  the  more  powerfi^  but  not  less 
orthodox  and  dangerous  champions  of  the  press.* 
1621,  May  13.  Died,  William  Stevenson, 
F.S.A.,  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  proprietor 
of  the  Norfolk  C^onicle.  He  was  tne  eldest 
son  of  the  rev.  Seth  Ellis  Stevenson,  of  East 
Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  and  rector  of  Tress- 
well,  in  that  coun^.  Mr.  Stevenson  served  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Norwich  in  1799 :  he  was  an 
able  and  industrious  antiquary,  and  at  all  times 
desirous  of  promoting  the  objects  of  that  society 
which  had  done  him  the  honour  of  electing  him 
one  of  its  members.  He  was  ever  happy  to  be- 
friend indigent  merit;  and  it  was  through  his 
patronage  that  Mis.  Elizabeth  Bentley,  an  ex- 
traordinary self-educated  poetess  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  was  first  known  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  a  valuable  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Nichols,whilst  compiling  his  Literary  Anecdotes. 
In  the  ninth  volume  of  that  work  is  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  communi- 
cating anecdotes  of  his  friend  Ignatius  Sancho, 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  perused  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  He  was  also  a  valuable  corres- 
pondent to  the  CfeiUUman's  Magazine,  and  edited 
A  Svpplemera  to  BetUham's  History  and  An- 
tiquittes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  4to. 


•  In  Joly,  1831,  theLondonJnryfoandatmebill  against 
the  oommlttee  of  this  association,  for  acta  of  oppression 
and  extortion,  bat  after  a  trial  on  the  isth  of  April,  181S, 
they  were  acquitted.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1821,  they 
proeeeuted  several  printers  and  booksdlers,  bat  they  tailed 
in  their  neCirloas  attempt  to  eonvict  them,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  one  of  the  sherifi,  who  returned  the  Jury, 
being  a  member.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  some  at 
the  Jury,  and  even  the  Jadges,  bdoBged  to  "  the  gang ' ' 
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1631,  May  28.  John  Uont,  editor  of  the  I 
Examiner,  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonmeDt 
and  securities,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  house 
of  commons. 

1821,  June  1.  J.  T.  Wooller,  editor  of  the 
Black  Dwarf,  sentenced  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench  to  fineen  months'  immisonment  for  at- 
tending a  reform  meeting  at  Biimingham,  and 
to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  himself 
in  d6400,  and  two  sureties  in  £200  each. 

1821,  June  16.  Died,  John  BallaNtyne,  a 
celebrated  printer  and  bookseller,  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Kelso,  where 
he  was  bom  and  educated.  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  quickness  of  mind  as 
betokened  the  general  ability  by  which  he  was 
to  be  distinguished  in  after  life.  While  still  a 
young  man  his  mind  was  turned  to  literary  con- 
cerns, by  the  establishment  of  a  prorincial  news- 
paper, the  Kelto  MaU,  which  was  begrun  by  his 
elder  brother  James.  The  distinction  acquired 
by  his  brother  in  consequence  of  some  improye- 
ments  in  printing,  by  which  there  issued  from  a 
Scottish  provincial  press  a  series  of  books  .rival- 
ing in  ele^nce  and  accurate  taste  the  produc- 
tions of  a  Baskerville  or  a  Bensley,  caused  the 
removal  of  both  to  Edinburgh  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century;  but  the  active  intel- 
lect of  John  Ballantyne  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  dnsky  shades  of  the  printing-house.  He 
embarked  lar^y  in  the  bookselling  trade,  and 
subsequently  in  the  profession  of  an  wetioneer 
of  works  of  art,  libraries,  ice.  The  connection 
which  he  and  his  brother  had  established  at  Kelso 
with  sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  Mimtrelty  of  the 
SeotHik  Border,*  1600,  was  printed  by  them, 
continued  in  -the  more  extensive  scene,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, during  the  earlier  and  more  interest- 
ing years  of  the  career  of  the  author  of  Waver- 
Uy,  John  Ballantyne  acted  as  the  confidant  of 
that  mysterious  writer,  and  managed  all  the 
business  of  the  communication  of  his  works  to 
the  public.  Some  of  these  works  were  published 
by  John  Ballantyne,  who  also  issued  two  dif- 
ferent periodical  worlu  written  chiefly  by  sir 
Walter  Scott,  entitled  respectively  the  Vitionaryf 
and  the  Sale  Room^  of  which  the  latter  had  a 


*  It  b  generally  allowed  that  a  disposition  to  depart 
from  the  polished  and  fonnal  style  of  versification  owed 
its  rise,  lii  no  small  measoie,  to  the  several  collections 
which  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  century.  A  pane- 
gyrical ctltieism  on  the  ballad  of  CAevf  CAue,  which 
Addiaon  pabliataed  in  the  Spectator,  Is  allowed  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  any  specimen  of  tliat  Itind  of 
poetry  bring  noticed  with  commendation  by  a  sdiolarly 
writer.  The  Reliqua  of  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  large  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Evans  the  bookseller,  published  in  1777.  with 
the  MUutnlip  of  Scott,  bad  a  very  marlted  effect  upon 
the  forms  and  styles  of  poetry,  being  chiefly  observable 
in  the  compositions  of  Ooloidge,  Ekmthey,  and  Words- 
worth. Bnt  before  that  time  Otm  had  appeared  several 
eminent jpoela,  whose  compositions  betrayed  that  a  break- 
ing npof  the  old  style  bad  already  commenced. 

f  In  this  paper,  Inserted  In  the  Ediniurgh  Weekly 
Jmimal,  air  Walter  Scott  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  popular  excitement  in  Atvonr  of  a  more 
extended  kind  of  parliamentary  representation.  How- 
aver  wdl  intended,  tltese  papers  were  not  by  any  means 
happy  spedmens  oir  poUtital  disquisition. 

t  A  periodical  after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  bnt 
was  soon  dropped  for  want  of  encoursgeroent. 


reference  to  Mr.  Ballantvne's  trade.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  large  edition  of  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  Walter  Scott  as  editor, 
and  which  we  may  presume  to  say,  reflects  no 
inconsiderable  credit  upon  the  Scottish  press, 
was  an  enterprise  undertaken  at  the  sugaestion 
and  risk  of  this  spirited  publisher.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne himself  made  one  excursion  into  the  field 
of  letters;  he  was  the  author  of  a  tolerably 
sprightly  novel,  in  two  thin  duodecimos,  styled 
the  Widow't  iLudgings,  which  reached  a  second 
edition, — and  by  which,  he  used  to  boast  in  a 
jocular  manner— he  made  no  less  a  sum  than 
thirty  pounds.  It  was  not,  however,  as  an  author 
that  Mr.  Ballantyne  chiefly  shone — ^his  forte 
was  story-telling.  As  a  'eonteur,  he  was  allowed 
to  be  unrivalled  by  any  known  cotemporaiy, 
possessing  an  infinite  fund  of  ludicrous  and  cha- 
raqteristio  anecdote,  which  he  could  set  off  with 
a  humour  endless  in  the  variety  of  its  shades 
and  tones ;  he  was  entirely  one  of  those  beings 
who  seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  for 
the  task,  now  abrogated,  of  enlivening  the 
formalities  and  alleviating  the  cares  of  a  court; 
he  was  Torick  revived.  After  pursuing  a  labo- 
rious and  successful  business  for  several  years, 
declining  health  obliged  him  to  travel  on  the 
continent,  and  finally  to  retire  to  a  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  MTelrose.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried, at  an  early  age,  to  Miss  Parker,  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Rutheirford,  author 
of  the  the  View  of  Ancient  Hittory,  and  other 
esteemed  works.  This  union  was  not  blessed 
with  any  children.  In  his  Mebose  rustication, 
he  started  the  puUication  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  BriHth  Notdittt,*  as  an  easy 
occupation  to  divert  the  languor  of  iUness,  and 
fill  up  those  vacancies  in  time  which  were  apt 
to  contrast  with  the  former  habits  of  busy  lite. 
The  works  of  the  various  novelists  were  here 
amassed  into  lara^e  volumes,  to  which  sir  Walter 
Scott  furnished  biographicaj  prefaces.  Bnt  the 
trial  was  brief.  While  flattering  himself  with 
the  hope  that  his  frame  was  invigorated  by  change 
of  air  and  exercise,  death  stepped  in  and  reft 
the  world  of  as  joyous  a  spirit  as  ever  brightened 
its  sphere,  at  about  the  age  of  forty-five  years  ; 
and  it  mav  be  with  truth  a£Bnned,  that  of  all 
the  remarkable  men,  by  whom  this  name  in 
its  various  ortbogiaphical  appearances  has  been 
borne,  not  the  least  worthy  of  notice  is  John 
Ballantyne,  the  printer,  of  Edinburgh. 

1821,  Jtme  22.  The  Obtener,  Sunday  news- 
paper,  sold  61,500  double  papers,  containing  an 
account  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV  *  con- 
suming 133,000  fourpenny  stamps,  and  produc- 
ing to  the  revenue  upwards  of  jS2,000. 

1821,  iVoc.  24.  Thomas  RoBEBT  Wbaver, 
printer,  and  Thomas  Arbowsmith  and  Wil- 
liam Sbackle,  alleged  propriehirs  of  the  John 
Bull,  sentenced  by  the  court  of  king's  bench — 


•  Oomideted  by  sir  Walter  Scott. 

t  George  IV.  was  crowned  in  Westminster  abbey,  July 
19, 1831,  the  expenses  of  which  were  dtlii.W),  the  king^ 
dress  alone  cost  iftl.MO. 
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Wearer  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  to  the  king ; 
Shackle  and  Anowsmith  £500  each,  and  all  to 
be  imprisoned  nine  months ;  to  gire  security  for 
five  yeius,  themselves  in  £900,  and  two  sureties 
of  £260  each,  for  a  libel  upon  the  merooiy  of 
lady  Caroline  Wiottesley.* 

1821,  Dec.  6.  Died,  William  Perry,  the 
celebrated  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning 
ChronieU,  which,  for  the  period  of  thirty  yean, 
he  conducted  with  great  ability  and  indepen- 
dence of  n)irit — wrote  his  paper  into  celebrity, 
and  himsaf  into  afBuence,  and  died  an  honest 
man  in  the  cause  he  had  advocated.  He  was 
bom  in  Aberdeen,  Oct.  30,  1756,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  high  school,  and  in  1771 ,  he 
entered  Marischal  college,  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  but  his  father's  misfortune  in  trade, 
who  was  a  house-builder,  induced  young  Feny, 
in  1774,  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  with  tne  hope 
of  procuring  employment  as  a  clerk  in  some 
writer's  chambers.  Failing  in  his  application  in 
that  city,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  trying  his 
fortune  in  England.  So,  like  his  native  aurora 
borealis,  constantly  shooting  southwards,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Manchester,  where  he  succeedea  in 
obtaining  a  situation  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
Mr.  Dinwiddle,  a>  respectable  manufacturer,  in 
which  he  remained  for  two  years.  During  his 
stay  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Peny,  who  was  yet  only 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  attracted  the 
notice,  and  procured  the  frien£hip  of  several 
principal  gentlemen  in  the  town,  by  the  singular 
talents  he  displayed  in  a  debating  society,  which 
iber  had  established  for  the  ^scussion  of  moral 
ana  philosophical  suljects.  Mr.  Perry  also  pro- 
duced several  literary  essays  of  great  merit. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Mr.  Perry  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents ;  and  with  this  view  set  out  for  London, 
in  the  beginning  of  1777,  carrying  with  him  a 
number  of  letters  of  introduction  and  recom- 
mendation from  his  iriends  in  Manchester  to  in- 
fluential individuals  in  the  metropolis.  For  some 
time,  however,  these  were  unavailing.  But  the 
following  circumstance,  at  length  procured  him 
the  employment  which  he  sought,  and  placed 
him  in  the  path  to  that  eminence  which  he  after- 
wards attained.  While  waiting  in  London  for 
some  situation  presenting  itself,he  amused  him- 
self in  writing  fugitive  verses  and  short  essays, 
which  he  put  into  the  letter  box  of  the  General 
AdveriUer,  as  the  casual  contributions  of  an  ano- 
nymous correspondent,  and  they  were  of  such 
merit  as  to  procure  immediate  insertion.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  namely,  Messrs.  Richard- 
son and  Urquhart,  were  part  proprietors  of  the 
Advertuer,  and  on  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Perry 
was  iu  the  habit  of  calling  daily,  to  inquire  if 
any  situation  had  yet  ofierM  for  nim.  On  enter- 
ii^  their  shop  one  di^*  to  make  the  usual  inquiry, 
Mr.  Perry  found  Mr.  Urquhart  earnestly  en- 


•  Ste  page  SIS  mttt,  tat  anecdote  of  Uie  Jolm  BuU,  ud 
for  1803  read  ISSI. 


gaged  in  reading  an  article  in  the  Adteriiter, 
and  evidently  wiu  great  satisfaction.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  former  put  the  now  almost 
hopeless  question,  whether  any  situation  had  yet 
presented  itself  ?  and  it  was  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  "but,"  added  Mr.  Urquhart,  "if  you 
could  write  such  articles  as  this,"  pointing  to 
that  which  he  had  j  ust  been  reading,  "  you  would 
find  immediate  employmenL"  Mr.  Perry  glanced 
at  the  article,  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  his 
own,  and  convinced  his  friend,  Mr.  Urquhart,  by 
showing  another  article  in  manuscript,  which  he 
had  intended  to  put  into  the  box  as  usual,  before 
returning  home.  Pleased  with  the  discovery, 
Mr.  Urquhart  immediately  said  that  he  would 
propose  nim  as  a  stipendiary  writerfor  the  paper, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  which  was  to  take 
place  that  very  evening.  The  result  was,  that 
on  the  next  day  he  was  employed  at  the  rate  of 
a  guinea  a-week,  with  an  additional  half  guinea 
for  assistance  to  tiie  London  Evening  Pott,  printed 
by  the  same  person.  On  receivinjr  these  appoint- 
ments Mr.  Perry  devoted  himself  with  great  assi- 
duity to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  made 
efforts  before  unknown  in  the  newspaper  estab- 
lishments of  London. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Perry  commenced  the  Ewropean 
Magazine,  upon  a  plan  then  new,  and  from  the 
ability  witii  which  it  was  conducted,  added  very 
much  to  the  reputation  and  popularity  of  its 
editor.  Having  conducted  this  journal  for  twelve 
months,  he  was  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Gazetteer  to  be  the  editor,  at  a  salary  of  four 
guineas  per  week ;  but  under  an  express  condi- 
tion,  made  by  himself,  that  he  should  be  in  no 
way  constrained  in  his  political  opinions  and 
sentiments,  which  were  tnose  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  of  whom  he  was  a  devoted  admirer.  He 
effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  reporting 
department,  by  employing  a  series  of  reporters 
who  should  relieve  eacn  other  by  turns,  and  thus 
supply  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  succession 
of  matter.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  give 
in  the  morning  all  the  debates  which  had  t^en 
place  on  the  preceding  night,  a  point  which  his 

Eredecessor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Gazetteer 
ad  been  in  arrears  for  months.*  One  of  Mr. 
Perry's  favourite  recreations  was  that  of  attend- 
ing and  taking  part  in  the  discussions  of  debating 


*  With  respect  to  reporting,  not  only  1b  London,  bat 
f^om  every  part  of  tbe  empire,  the  dally  press  of  the  me- 
tropolis has,  within  the  lajst  few  years,  shown  almost  in- 
credible exertion.  Most  of  the  persons  so  engaged  are 
gentlemen  of  edacation,  and  so  active  and  able  are  most 
of  them,  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  one  reporter 
to  Bopply  from  the  note*  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
tbe  paper  upon  whic^  he  Is  engaged,  from  two  to  three 
columns  of  closely  printed  matter.  A  great  number  of  the 
repoiters  are  law  students,  and  to  give  a  list  of  those  who 
have  descended  to  tills  nseful  but  laborioiis  occupation, 
would  be  astoidghing.  The  late  James  Stephen,  est^., 
master  in  ctiancery,  while  studying  for  the  law,  and  his 
circumstances  being  narrow,  became  editor  and  reporter 
of  theiforainir  Chroniele  till  his  84>pointment  to  a  situation 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  retnrned  to  England  with  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  be 
greatly  diatingaished  himself  in  tensting  the  motion  or 
die  benchers  OF  Lincoln's  inn,  to  prevent  barristers  being 
employed  on  newspapers.  In  opiioslng  that  motion  Mr. 
Stephen  very  candidly  stated  tbe  fkct  that  he  had  bonestly 
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soeietiea.  By  hia  singular  fluency  and  force  of 
speaking,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  Mr.  I^tt,  who, 
then  a  very  young  man,  vras  in  the  practice  of 
frequenting  a  society  in  which  Mr.  Perry  was  a 
frequent  speaker,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
so  impressed  with  his  abilities  as  an  orator,  as  to 
hare  had  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  parliament  con- 
veyed to  him,  after  he  had  himself  attained  the 
dignity  of  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer.  A  similar 
otter  was  afterwards  made  by  lord  Shelbume ; 
bnt  his  political  principles,  from  which  no  temp- 
tation could  divert  him,  prevented  his  accepting 
eiUier  of  these  flattering  propositions.  For  many 
years  he  edited  DebTetva  Parliamentary  Debate*, 
and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Gray, 
bought  the  Morning  Chnmiele  from  William 
Woodfall,  which  he  continued  to  conduct  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Brighton,  after  a 
long  and  painfnl  illness,  in  the  sixly-iifth  year  of 
his  age.  The  principles  of  the  Momir^  Chro- 
nMe  were  always  those  of  Mr.  Fox,*  friendly  to 
liberty,  order,  and  right  government.  The  sound 
diseietion  and  fair  judgment  with  which  Mr. 
Peny  had  always  exercised  his  almost  absolute 
power,  called  forth  from  sir  James  Maddntoshf 
in  the  house  of  commons,  December  23,  1819, 
die  most  splendid  panwyric  which  literary  in- 
tegriQr  ever  received.  It  was  in  a  committee 
upon  the  abominable  libel  bill,  Mr.  Canning, 


la  livelihood  \>j  that  very  pnctlee,  aud  therefore  he 
ooold  not  In  conscience  forbear  ezpresaing  hlB  decided 
dlaqiiirobation  of  sncta  an  Interdict  vhlch  would  go  very 
mo<^  to  cnunp  the  inteUectoal  energies  of  young  men  of 
genius,  bat  ^  contracted  dicnmstances.     nils  speech 

Kve  great  satisfaction  to  thehoose,  and  the  benchers  pru- 
atly  rescinded  their  resolution. 

As  a  body,  the  reporters  are  rentlemen,  and  we  never 
heard  that  they  were  corrupted,  except  by  afl>ctlon  or 
•version,  or  by  dvUltles  In  a  gentlemanly  way.  Old  Mr. 
JolUfe,  for  example,  used  to  go  into  the  reporters'  room, 
merely  as  a  lonnge,  and  say,  "Are  there  any  gentlemen 
of  the  press  who  want  franks,"  and  a  reporter  was  sore  to 
have  as  many  as  he  chose  to  accept.  Soon  after,  when 
the  civility  was  forgotten,  he  would  go  again ,  and  remon- 
strate in  a  lachrymose  tone,  saying,  "  Now,  my  good  fel- 
lows, give  us  a  decent  speech,  don't  cut  it  short  by  saying 
only  tbist  Mr.  JolUVs  snpported  the  motion.  Remember  I 
am  a  conn^  member,  and  people  think  what  I  say  of 
consequence,  and  you  Itnow  1  am  a  friend  of  the  press." 

•  When  the  Whigs  came  into  power  in  the  year  isofl, 
they  gave  Mr.  Perry  a  situation  of  the  value  of  jf  4,soo 
a-year,  which  he  only  held  during  their  short-lived 
reign.  He,  however,  procured  situations  of  considerable 
valoe  for  two  or  three  of  his  sons  In  India,  wlilch  were 
permanent.  The  principal  editor  at  that  time  under  Mr. 
ritrf,  was  the  present  Mr.  seijeant  Spankie.  This  gen- 
tleman was  sent  out  by  the  wUgs,  as  Recorder  In  some 
court  In  India,  but  he  returned  In  a  few  years  and  was 
made  a  8ei]eantmt-law. 

A  magnillceot  MaxaHne  Bible,  in  Mr.  Perry's  library, 
sold  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  guineas. 

t  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  bart.,  was  bom  1700,  in  the 
parish  of  Dores,  in  the  ooun^  of  Inverness,  and  received 
bis  education  at  the  school  oi  Tortrose,  and  at  king's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  his  studies  were  directed  to  the  pro- 
fenion  <rf  the  healing  art,  and  In  1787  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  In  that  faculty.  He  afterwards  turned  to  tiie  law; 
became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  iim,  and  soon  displayed 
aoch  nneommon  powers  of  eloqnence,  as  had  a  consider- 
aUe  Intnenee  in  the  appointment  of  the  advocate  to  the 
recorder  of  Bombay,  where  his  oratorical  talents  flreqnently 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  Europeans  and  natives. 
On  his  return  to  England  sir  James  was  elected  Into 
Bailiiiaiient,  whese  he  ably  supported  the  popular  party. 
Be  died  May  so,  issa.  As  an  historian  he  has  unfolded 
•ltd  Judged  the  sodal  and  poUtieal  improvement  of  the 
English  nation,  with  the  aouteness  of  •  phOosopliei,  and 
the  wisdom  of  •  pnetlcal  statesmn. 


then  a  cabinet  minister,  admitted  the  title  of  Mr. 
Periy  to  the  praises  so  eloquently  bestowed. 

Mr.  Clements,  proprietor  of  the  Obterver  and 
the  Englukman,  purchased  the  copyright  of  the 
Chronicle,  for  which  he  gave  a  ver^  great  snm. 

1821,  May  6.  The  Manehetter  Chtardian,  No. 
1,  printed  and  published  by  John  Edward  Tay- 
lor, Market-street,  Manchester.    Saturday. 

1821.  The  Glasgow  Free  Preu,  published  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

1821.  Nov.  24.  The  Catholic,  edited  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Antigua.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued until  1822,  when  the  name  was  changed 
into  the  Catholic  Phanix,  edited  by  Mr.  Grimes, 
surgeon,  and  printed  by  J.  Pratt,  Manchester. 

1821,  Dec.  1.  The  Northern  Exj^reu,  and 
Lancaihire  Daily  Poit  No.  1.  This  was  the 
second  attempt  to  establish  a  daily  newsmper 
out  of  London ;  the  proprietor  was  Henry  Bur- 
gess, who  established  a  swift  conveyance  between 
London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  by  which 
two  horses  ran  eight  miles  stages,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  paper  was  printed  in 
London  and  Stockport,  and  publishea  in  Man- 
chester every  Saturday,  price  sevenpence.  It 
continued  for  about  three  months. 

1822,  Jan.  21.  Died,  Benjamin  Wright, 
printer,  of  Little  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  London.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Mr.  Norburr,  printer,  of  Brentford,  but  passed 
the  prime  or  his  life  as  an  assistant  in  the  print- 
ing-office of  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols.  In 
the  year,  1802,  he  formed  a  connexion  in 
business  with  Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  and  after- 
wards entered'  into  partnership  with  him,  and 
was  his  successor.  Having  obtained  a  very 
moderate  competence,  he  retired  wholly  from 
business  in  1819;  but  the  death  of  an  affection- 
ate wife,  and  his  own  declining  health,  prevented 
his  looking  for  enjoyment.  For  the  most  scrupu- 
lous integrity,  amiable  singleness  of  heart,  and 
unremitting  industry,  Mr.  Wright  had  few 
equals,  and  he  died  at  Kilbum,  aged  nxty- 
eight,  regretted  by  all  his  friends. 

1822.  Parliament  agreed  to  print  the  ancient 
histories  of  the  kingdom. 

1822,  March  9.  Died,  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  LL.D.  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Camoridge.  This  celebrated  travel- 
ler belongs  to  a  literary  family,  his  father,  grand- 
father, and  brother  (the  rev.  James  Stanier 
Clarke)  having  each  attained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  their  publications.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus' 
college.  In  1799  he  set  out  on  an  extensive 
tour  through  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lap* 
land,  Finbnd,  Russia,  Tartaiy,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Tndcey, 
and  returned  from  Constantinople  in  IBCKt, 
through  Hungary,  Germany,  ana  France.  In 
the  course  of  his  travels  he  collected  a  mag'- 
nificent  cabinet  of  minerals,  together  with  a. 
valuable  assortment  of  manuscripts  and  andent 
marbles,  the  latter  of  which,  including  the 
famous  Eleusinian  Ceres,  he  deposited  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge.    He  was  also  an 
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agent  in  obtaining  for  this  country  tbe  oelebnted 
^exandrian  sarcophagus,  and  the  trilingular 
inscription,  known  Dy  the  name  of  "the  Rmetta 
Stone."  Dr.  Clarke  was  eminently  qualified  for 
a  traveller,  by  great  acquired  knowledge,  un- 
shrinking courage  and  power  of  enduring  fatigue, 
and  the  ability  to  narrate  what  he  observed  in  a 
lively,  graphic,  and  agreeable  manner.  Not 
long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married 
Angelica,  daughter  of  sir  William  Beaumaris 
Rush,  and  being  already  in  holy  orden,  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Harlton,  Cambridve- 
shiie.  Dr.  Clarke  was  the  author  of  a  periMi- 
cal  work  entitled  Le  Bevewi  or  tht  Wakingt  of 
an  Absent  Man:  the  first  number  app«ued 
Sept.  6,  1796,  and  the  last  March  6,  1797,  in 
twenty-nine  numbers.  The  whole  were  after- 
wards printed  in  one  volume,  some  time  in  the 
latter  vear ;  and  from  the  account  to  be  found  in 
his  Life,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  more 
than  one  eoaqtlete  copy  in  existence. 

1822.  Ptvetieal  Hmtt  on  DeeonUive  Printing. 
By  William  Savage,  London.  This  work  pro- 
duces some  beautiful  imitations  of  coloured 
drawings  produced  at  the  letter-press,  and  the 
elaborate  manner  in  which  the  imitations  are 
executed,  must  excite  the  most  delightful  feeling 
in  every  lover  of  the  typographic  art.  The 
work  was  published  at  £5  Si.  large  paper,  in 
folio,  JCII  11(.  Mr.  Branston,*  the  celebrated 
wood  engraver,  rendered  his  valuable  services.t 

1822,  Jan.  29.  7^  Scrap  Book ;  a  literarv 
publication,  printed  and  published  by  Josepn 
Pratt,  Manchester^rice  twopence. 

1822,  Feb.  2.  The  Manchetter  Iris,  No.  1. 
a  literary  publicatitin,  price  threepence  haliipenny, 
printed  and  published  by  Henry  Smithy  the 
proprietor,  St,  Ann's  square,  Manchester.  It 
ended  Satnrdav,  December  27, 1823. 

1822.  The  Press;  or.  Literary  Chit  Chat,  a 
satire,  12mo,  pp.  132. 


*  Robert  BnuutoD,  sen.  of  the  flrm  of  Wbitiog  uid 
Branston,  engnven  and  printets,  Beanfort-boiue,  la  the 
Strand,  London,  died  Feb.  isi,  1837. 

t  Sir  WiUiam  Congreve,  wboae  active  and  Inventive 
Kenins  nerer  slept,  obtained  a  patent,  December  n,  iSlS, 
for  ImprDvemenla  in  printing  in  one,  two,  or  three  coloon 
by  maebinery,  and  which  is  chtefljr  osed  In  printing  coun- 
ty banken  notes  and  label*  for  paper  <br  the  excise ;  at 
the  same  time  it  li  but  Justice  to  say,  (if  the  invention 
of  printing  be  ceded  to  sir  William  Con^reve)  the  macbl- 
oery  was  invented  and  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Wllks, 
a  partner  in  the  honse  of  Donken  and  Co.,  Bermondsey. 
The  worthy  baronet  Introduced  the  process  Into  some  of 
the  government  olllces,  as  well  as  permitted  Messrs. 
Whinng  and  Branston  to  avail  themaelTes  of  his  Inge- 
nnity,  and  the  Invention  considerably  Incieased  in  public 
fitToar  after  its  first  introduction  Into  Beaufort  house. 
Strand,  many  very  higUr  finished  specimens  of  the  com- 
pound-plate prx>cess  have  been  Issued  from  that  establish- 
ment. It  ought  also  tobe  said,  that  sir  William Oongreve 
found  an  i^^  assistant  tn  Mr.  Branston,  as  many  of  the 
productions  were  certainly  execated  by  that  inimitable  en- 
gnvar's  own  hand.  Sir  William  Congrere  was  bom 
May  20, 1773,  and  died  May  lA,  1838. 

Messrs.  E.  andX.  Cowper  have  invented  acyllnder  card, 
ptintliig  machlne,whlch  executes  the  sheet  of  court  cards, 
witk  the  fire  colours  in  register  at  one  impression. 

In  18U,  Mr.  8.  Maishalt,  of  Streatham,  in  3urry, 
obtained  a  medal  fSrom  the  society  of  arts,  for  the  InTen- 
tion  of  printing  In  colours  on  calico. 

t  Benry  Smith  serTed  his  apprenticeship  with  WUliam 
Cowdroy,  ]un.;  be  carried  on  a  very  respectable  business 
for  abont  nineteen  years,  and  died  July  11,  lISS,  aged  44. 


1823,  March  10.  Died,  Wiluam  Cowpnor, 
proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Manchester  Gazette, 
aged  forty-seven  years.  To  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  him,  he  was 
known  to  be  the  possessor  of  many  sterling 
qualities,  among  which,  sincerity,  strict  probity, 
and  firm  friendship,  were  peculiarly  pre-eminent. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  an  example  that  virtue 
can  exalt  the  character  even  beyond  praise,  and 
above  the  power  of  death. 

1822,  April  22.  Alderman  Waithman 
obtained  a  verdict  of  £500  against  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  John  Bull,  for  a  libel. 

1822,  April  26.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell, 
hart,  killed  in  a  duel  by  James  Stuart,  esq.  for  a 
concealed  libel,-of  which  sir  Alexander  Boswell 
was  the  author,  inserted  in  a  newspaper  called 
the  Glasgow  Sentinel,  of  the  same  stamp  as  the 
Edinburgh  Beacon  and  the  London  John  Bull, 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Borthwick, 
of  which  sir  Walter  Scott  and  othen  were  the 
proprietors. 

1822,  May  19.  i>t«</,  Jeremiah  Jollix,  pro- 
prietor and  printer  of  the  Carlisle  Journal,  aged 
thirty-five  vears.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  Jollie,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Francis  Jollie  republished  several 
valuable  works,  and  compiled  Sketch  of  Cum- 
berland Manners  and  Customs,  6vo.  1811.  The 
Cumberland  Guide  and  Directory,  6vo.  1811. 

1822,  May  20.  Died,  William  Hayes,  book- 
binder, of  Oxford,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  As  a  steady,  upright,  and  attentive  trades- 
man, Mr.  Hayes  haa  long  enjoyed  very  general 
credit  and  rrapect.  The  merits  of  his  private 
character  was  best  appreciated  by  his  mends 
and  family ;  but  in  his  loss  the  public  of  Oxford 
will  long  regret  one  of  its  most  zealous,  active, 
and  indefatigable  servants.  A  few  years  before 
his  death  he  received  from  his  feDow-citizens 
a  most  gratifying  testimony  of  thdr  regard,  and 
high  opinion  of  his  services  in  dischuging  the 
important  office  of  governor  of  the  house  of  in- 
dustry. 

1822,  Mim  2d.  Died,  William  Heaolet, 
proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Irtdmendent  newspaper, 
aged  thirty-four,  lamented  by  his  family  and 
friends.  He  received  some  severe  injuries  from 
a  mob,  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 

1822,  May  28.  T.  Arrowsmitb,  J.  Weaver, 
and  W.  Shackell,  the  alleged  proprietor  and 
printers  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper  were  brought 

*  On  January  7,  1833,  Mr.  Stuart  obtained  an  action 
agahist  Alexander  and  Borthwick,  fbr  damages  for  a  libel 
inserted  in  the  aia^mo  StnUfel.  Mr.  Borthwick  was 
then  lying  In  Glasgow  Jail  for  a  small  debt,  when  hia 
agent,  it  iqipean,  expressed  to  Mr.  Stuart  his  great  desire 
to  have  the  action  setUed,  and  asked  if  he,  Mr.  Stnait, 
was  willing  to  do  so,  Mr.  Stuart  replied  that  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  commniilcatlon  wbich  Borthwick  would  make 
to  him.  Borthwick  being  liberated  from  prison  by  the 
payment  of  his  debt,  bronght  Mr.  Stuart  the  papers  and 
manuscripts,  which  led  him  to  fix  on  Sir  Alexander  Boa- 
well  as  the  author  of  the  articles  which  had  offended  him, 
and  which  led  to  the  unfortunate  duel.  Borthwick  ab- 
sconded, but  on  the  6th  of  April  was  apprehended  on  a 
Justiciary  warrant,  at  Dundee,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
charging  him  with  theft,  by  breaking  open  lock-fhst  pluea 
In  the  Sentinel  newspaper  office,  and  abstracting  several 
conlldentisi  letters  and  other  manuscripts  therefkom. 
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up  to  receive  Judgment  for  several  libels  inserted 
in  that  paper  on  queen  Caroline,*  when  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  was  passed  upon  them :  Arrow- 
smith,  to  pay  a  fine  of  JG300  ;  W.  Shackell  and 
J.  Wearer,  to  be  imprisoned  three  months  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  JCIOO. 

1822,  Jvne  4.  Died,  W.  Hall,  who  had  held 
the  sitoation  of  overseer  in  the  office  of  theZan- 
eailer  Gazette  since  its  commencement,  in  1801, 
in  which  he  discharged  his  duty  with  the  strictest 
honesty,  industry,  and  integrity.  He  was  aged 
fifty-three  years. 

1822,  July  29.  William  Blackwood,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  Blaekviood's  Magazine,  fined 
£100  for  a  libel  on  professor  Leslie. 

1822,  Oct.^.  Messrs.  Dolbv,  Clabke,  and 
Waddimoton,  convicted  of  publishing  alleged 
]ibelg.t 

1822,  Oct.  Died,  Francis  Rivinoton,  the 
senior  partner  in  the  highly  respectable  firm  of 
the  Rivington's,  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and 
of  WateMoo-pbice,  London,  the  immediate 
descendants  or  a  long  line  of  booksellers,  who 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  in  this 
useful  profession,  yu.  Francis  Riving^ton  moved 
in  an  extensive  circle  of  friends ;  and  few  men 
have  been  more  generally  or  more  j  ustly  esteemed. 
His  probity,  his  sincere  and  unaffected  piety, 
and  bis  natural  hilaritr  of  disposition,  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  nim.  He  died  at  Isling- 
ton in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

1823,  Nov.  15.  Died,  John  Debrett, 
formerly  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Piccadilly, 
in  the  shop  occupied  by  Mr.  Almon.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  following  works : — NewFound- 
ling  Hotjntalfor  Wit,  6  v.  12mo.  1784.  Asylum, 
for  Fugitive  Piece*  tn  Proee  and  Verte,  4  v.  I2mo. 
Parliamentary  Papen,  3  v.  8vo.  1797.  The 
Peerage  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,2y.  18mo. 
9th  ed.  1813.  New  Baronetage  of  England,  2 
V.  18mo.  1808. 

1822.  Asiatic  Besearchei ;  or,  Trantactiont  of 
the  Society  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and 
Antiquities,  Arts,  Science/,  and  Literature  of 
Asia,  plates.  15  vols.  4to.  London,  1799. 
Calcutta,  1822. 

1822,  Nov.  Died,  Henry  Fenwick,  printer 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  T^ondon,  an 
office  which  he  filled  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 


•  On  the  11th  of  October,  ISM,  the  printen  at  London 
went  In  grand  procenlon  to  Brandenborib  hoou,  the 
reeldence  of  tbe  qoeen,  at  Hammersmith,  and  presented 
to  her  mirieitr  an  address,  pilnted  on  white  satin,  the 
workmanahip  of  wliieh  was  amost  splendid iiieee of  typo- 
gniAiical  sldil.  She  died  Ancost  7, 1811,  and  ha  reauins 
were  intened  in  the  fhmily  vanlt  at  Bmnswiek. 

t  When  the  Tenders  ot  sedltloas  libels,  treasonable 
tracts,  and  blasphemous  and  obscene  publications,  conld 
llnd  no  other  war  of  evading  the  lav,  they  had  recourse 
to  vaiions  expedients  t  amonnt  many  was  the  following, 
by  lltde  Waddlngton,  at  his  shop,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
Wtiiin  the  shop  were  posted  up  the  names  of  several 
books,  with  their  prices,  and  opposite  each  book  was  a 
hook,  to  which  a  short  rope  was  attached,  ezteodlDg  np  to 
Uie  flrst  floor,  which  was  occupied  by  Waddington  i  there 
was  also  a  ring  which  the  purchaser  put  on  the  l>ook  oppo- 
site the  book  he  wanted,  and  thus  signiAed  to  the  person 
above  stairs  what  book  it  was  he  desired  to  have,  the  rope 
was  then  pulled  up,aod  a  box  was  let  down  through  a  hole, 
into  which  the  purchaser  put  the  price,  the  box  was  then 
pnUed  up,  and  the  book  immediately  let  down. 


tury,  having  been  appointed  to  it  in  April,  1773. 
He  had  been  s  liveryman  of  the  company  of 
stationers  more  than  sixty  years,  and  died  aged 
eighty-two.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
city  printer  by  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor. 

1£K22,  Dec.  9.  Duncan  Stevenson,  printer 
of  the  .Beacon  Edinburgh  newspaper,  was  fined 
£500  for  a  libel.* 

1822.  The  premises  of  Mr.  Bagster,  boolc- 
seller,  in  Patemoster-row,  London,  entirely  con- 
sumed by  fire,  amongst  other  valuable  property 
in  books,  was  a  great  numb^  of  copies  of  a 
Polyglot  Bible,\  printed  with  stereotype  plates. 

1822.  It  is  stated  in  the  Remie  Eneyclvpedique, 
that  Ali  Pacha,  the  spirited  and  ent^rising 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  among  other  projects  for  the 
instruction  and  general  improvement  of  bis 
subjects,  erected  in  Bulak,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a 
college  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents were  boarded  and  educated  at  his  expense, 
and  also  a  royal  printing  establishment;  one 
work  from  which,  an  Iteuiaa  and  Arabic  Dic- 
tionary, in  two  parts,  is  mentioned,  bearing  for 
imprint,.Bo2acco,({e//a  Stamperia  reaU,  1822, 4to. 

1822.  The  commencement  of  this  year  deserves 
to  be  notified  for  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
illustrated  publications,  in  London,  which  were 
sold  so  low  as  twopence  each.  The  only  one 
remaining  is  the  Mirror,  commenced  by  John 
Limbird,  and  as  it  was  the  first  so  it  is  also 
the  best — it  still  continues  improving  under  the 
direction  of  its  original  proprietor,  in  the 
Strand,  London. 

1822.  Loudon's  Eneydoptedia  of  Gardening. 

1822.  The  New  MokM/ Magazine. 

1822.  7%e  Hellenic  Tnm^t,  a  political  news- 
paper in  modem  Greek,  was  printed  at  Corinth, 
a  celebrated  city  of  the  Morea. 

1823.  Mechanics'  Institute  formed  in  London 
and  Glasgow  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with 
great  success. 

*  On  AngnstSlnd,  Mr.  Aberorombte,  the  nresent  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  made  a  motion  In  the  bouse  of 
commons  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  lord  advocate,  and  other  law  officers 
of  Scotland,  as  connected  with  the  public  press  of  that 
country— the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  msjority  of 
twenty-flve— the  numbers  being  liO  to  OS- 

t  The  Polygtott,  published  by  Ur.  Bagster.  in  IS3S,  in 
folio,  by  professor  SamLLee  is  deserving  of  every  praise  as 
a  sidendid  tiiumidi  of  the  BrlUah  press.  The  editor  of 
this  splendid  work  was  bora  at  the  village  of  Longnor,  ia 
the  county  of  Salop,  and  fh>m  the  education  of  a  Tillage 
school,  and  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  Joiner,  this  ex- 
traordinary man  made  such  x&pid  advances  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  languages,  that  he  made  himself  acquainted, 
inidndlng  his  native  tongue,  with  el^iteen  in  number, 
which  are  aa  f<dlowa; — English,  I.atin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syiiac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Posic,  Bindostanee 
Ftench,  Qerman,  Italian,  Ethiopic  Coptic  Malay,  Sanxrit, 
and  Bengalee.  Happily  fbrthe  honour  of  the  BiitlBh  nation, 
these  talents  were  not  suffered  to  remain  either  in  ob- 
scurity, or  to  languish  under  Qiat  adversity  where  they 
had  their  birth.  At  a  Congregation,  held  on  the  lOtii 
of  March,  1819,  the  rev.  Samuel  Ijee,  of  Queen's  college, 
was  admitted  master  of  arts  by  royal  mandate,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  proftesor  of  Arabic,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  the  rev.  John  Palmer,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  college. 
Such  an  the  honoun  whlcfa  Mr.  Lee  has  attained,  through 
the  exercise  of  his  eztraonlinary  talents  in  the  causeof 
virtue  and  religion.  Of  his  personal  character,  an  amiable 
pictnn  has  been  drawn  by  his  first  venerable  iHend  and 
patron,  archdeacon  Corbet,Trtio  extended  to  him  the  band 
of  benevidenoe  and  ftiendship  through  life. 
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1893,  Feb.  The  Bannantyne  club  established 
at  Edinburgh,  through  the  exertions  of  sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  the  first  president,  and  also  of  Thomas 
Thornton,  esq.  the  successor  of  sir  Walter  in  that 
office.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  print 
works  illustrative  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and 
literature  of  Scotland,  either  at  the  expense  of 
the  club,  or  as  contributors  from  individual  mem- 
bers. It  consisted  originally  of  thirtr-one  mem- 
bers. The  number  oi  copies  printed  is  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  a  smaller  nnmber, 
however,  has  been  printed  of  the  earlier  publi- 
cations. The  club  aerives  its  name  from  George 
Bannantyne,  from  whose  active  life,  during  his 
youth,  is  owing  that  rich  collection  of  Scottish 
poetry  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  bom 
Feb.  22,  1545,  and  was  living  in  1606,  but  the 
period  of  his  death  is  not  precisely  known. 

1823,  Feb.  18.  DM,  Thomas  Deiohton. 
bookseller  and  stationer,  at  York,  aged  for^- 
nine  years. 

1823,  Ftb.  22,  Died,  James  Haekop,*  pro- 
prietor anil  printer  of  the  Manchetter  Mercury 
and  Britith  Volunteer.  He  was  also  postmaster 
of  Manchester  for  several  years,  but  when  the 
whigs  came  into  po^er  in  1806,  they  deprived 
Mr.  Hanop  of  that  situation.  His  conduct  as  a 
public  character,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, was  distinguished  fft  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  constitution; 
and  he  had,  universally,  the  merit  of  consistency, 
and  the  credit  of  political  integrity.  He  diM 
at  Broughton  vriory,  near  Manchester,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  or  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  business  by  his  el&st  son  James  Hanop. 

1823,  Martk  7.  Died,  the  rev.  William 
Wabd,  a  missionarr  at  Seiampore  in  the  East 
Indies,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carey.f  Mr. 
Ward  was  a  native  of  Derby,  where  he  was  bom 
October  20,  1769,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  printing  business  to   Mr.  Drewry,  pro- 

Srietor  of  the  Derby  Mercury;  he  afterwards 
evoted  himseli  to  the  ministry,anddiedat  Seiam- 
poie,  aged  fifty-three.  It  is  gratifying  to  lean 
that  the  printing  establishment  at  Serampore,  so 
diligently  and  perseveringly  carried  on,  continues 
to  flonriiUi  at  the  present  day.;  and  according  to 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Memoin,  we  learn  that  at 
the  close  of  1822,  they  had  printed  the  iVeir 
Testament  in  twenty  languages  besides  the 
Chinese :  also  that  they  had  finished  the  entire 
Chineie  Bible,  with  moveable  metallic  types, 
printed  on  paper  forwarded  from  China  to  Cal- 
cutta. In  1823,  notice  occurs  of  the  press 
erected  at  Fort  Marlborough,  near  Bencoolen; 
in  1824,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  lithographic 
press  had  been  forwarded  to  Bencoolen,  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  the  scriptures  in  Javanese  ; 
and  in   1826,  notice  occurs  of  a  lithographic 


•  John  BeatsoD  pnipiletor  of  tfaa  Me  of  Mm  QoMetle, 
was  tootker-ln-Uw  to  Mr.  Hairop. 

t  wilUun  Carer,  D-D.  ma  bom  of  poor  pareDts,  at 
PmalenpoTf.  Northamptoiuhire,  Aii(at  I7>  iTtl.  He 
became  oiie  of  tba  moet  eminent  miaaionaciea  that  ever 
lalmareil  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  In  the  east,  and 
died  June  9,  1SS4.  Hla  Lift  was  written  by  his  nephew, 
the  rev,  Eustace  Carey. 


press  having  been  sent  some  yean  ago  to  Botavia, 
m  the  isle  of  Java. 

1823,  March  10.  Died,  Phillip  Addison, 
printer  and  stationer,  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
aged  fifty-one.  He  was  much  respected  as  a 
tradesman  for  punctuality  and  integrity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  engagements;  and  ue  inoffen- 
sive urmuiityof  his  manners  procured  him  many 
friends. 

1833,  May  18.  Died,  John  Heard,  printer 
and  publisher  of  the  West  Briton,  published  at 
Truro,  where  he  died,  highly  respected  for 
punctuality  in  all  his  dealings. 

1823,  June  17.  The  royal  society  of  literature 
now  first  assembles. 

1823,  Aug.  6.  Died,  Mr.  Metler,  proprietor 
of  the  Bath  Herald,  in  his  forty-second  year. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  the 
corporation  of  Bath.  He  left  a  widow  and  five 
young  children. 

1823,'  S^t.  A.  Died,  Hsnby  Richakdson, 
proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Berwick  Adtertiier. 

1823,  Sept.  16.  Thomas  Besman,  warehouse- 
man to  Mr.  Bendey,  printer,  in  Bolt-court,  was 
sentenced  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  seven  years'  trans . 
portation,  for  stealing  one  hundred  and  six  copies 
of  Lingard's  Hittory  of  England,  printed  by  Mr. 
Bensley  for  Mr.  Mawman.  Thomas  Cahnse,  a 
bookjcUer,  residing  in  High-street,  Borough, 
was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  tnuosportation 
forreoeiving  the  same,  knowing  them  to  be  stoloi. 

1823,  SepU  24.  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  in  the 
Library  Companion,  says,  there  appeared  the 
most  marvellous  phenomenon  evA  witnessed  in 
the  annals  of  BtSUopoUm.  The  Timei  Neuiim 
paper  had  foni  of  the  five  columns  of  its  last 
page  occupied  by  an  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,  containing  the  third  part  of  his  catalogue 
for  tnat  year.  On  a  moderate  computation, 
this  advertisement  comprised  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty  linee. 

1823,  Methodical  Oyiiopadia,  edited  by  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

1823,  Oct.  7.  Died,  James  Smith,  proprietor 
of  the  Lieerpool  Mercantile  Adverluer,  aged 
forty-two.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  superior  at- 
tainments, and  greatiy  excelled  in  mechanical 
pursuits.  He  was  the  compiler  of  two  works  that 
were  found  extremely  useful,  namely,  the 
Panofwmaof  Science  and  Art,  and  the  Mechanic  ; 
or.  Compendium  of  Practical  Inventions.  He 
was  a  native  of  Kendal,  and  in  fellowship  with 
the  society  of  friends. 

1823,  Oct.  22.  Died,  Rowland  Hdbst,  book- 
seller, proprietor,  and  publisher  of  the  Wakefidd 
and  Halifax  Journal,  aged  forty-seven. 

1823.  Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  Libiuy 
established  at  Lancaster. 

1823.  A  delegation  of  printers  and  booksellers, 
from  Philadelphia,  in  America,  attended  the 
four  hundredth  grand  anniversary  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing,  held  at  Haerlem,  in 
Holland,  in  honour  of  Lawrence  Coster. 

1823.    A  machine  was  invented  for  rolling 

books,  instead  of  beating  them  with  a  hammer, 

I  by  which  process  as  many  books  may  be  beaten 
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in  one  day  as  would  occupy  two  bookbinders  a 
week  in  the  ordinary  way,  besides  degrading;  a 
rery  pretty  art  to  a  most  toilsome  task  of  heavy 
labour  and  little  skill  in  one  of  its  processes. 

1823.  The  Singapore  Chronicle,  established 
on  the  island  of  Singapore,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  At  first  it  was  issued 
at  irregular  periods,  then  once  a  fortnight ;  and 
in  1833  it  was  enlarged  and  issued  weekly,  in 
which  state  it  continues.  In  1823,  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  college  was  removed  from  Malacca  to 
Singapore,  and  a  printing  establishment  was 
brought  from  Calcutta,  where  the  missionaries 
commenced  their  labours  by  working  off  a 
Siamese  version  of  the  Book  ofGenetit. 

1833.  James  Silk  Bdckinoham,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Orienud  Herald,  publisned  at 
Calcutta,  was  banished  from  India,  unprepared 
and  without  trial,  because  he  chose  to  say  "  that 
a  clergyman  of  the  chunsh  of  Scotland  was  not 
the  fittest  person  to  be  made  a  clerk  of  sta- 
tionery." With  regard  to  the  Indian  press,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  first  adventurers  into 
that  region,  solely  intent  on  the  means  of 
amassing  enormous  wealth,  had  little  appetite 
for  any  literary  or  intellectual  gratifications. 
As,  however,  emigrants  multiplied  and  their 
stay  in  India  assumed  more  of  a  permanent 
cluuraLcter,  the  example  of  some  illustrious  indi- 
viduals kindled  a  spirit  of  enqui^,  not  surpassed 
at  home,  and  scarcely  equaJled  unless  among 
the  most  active  intellectual  circles.  The  human 
mind  once  roused  to  exertion,  soon  betters  itself 
in  every  direction  from  philological  and  historical 
reseaiui,  our  countrymen  sought  to  proceed  to 
political  enquiry,  particularly  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  administration  of  that  singular  and 
anomalous  system  under  which  tney  were 
governed.  A  free  press,  however,  in  a  society 
composed  on  one  side  of  a  mere  army,  and  in 
the  other  of  a  people  subjected  to  immemorial 
de^tism,  and  into  whose  mind  such  an  idea 
never  entered,  was  certainly. a  very  critical 
measure.  The  marquis  of  Hastings,  however, 
attempted  it,  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  pub- 
lication without  previous  censorship,  as  accom- 
panied, however,  with  a  series  of  warnings  as  to 
the  limits  within  which  this  permission  was  to 
be  exercised.  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  hold  and 
clever  adventurer  immediately  availed  himself 
of  this  permission, and  began  a  journal,  which  so 
addressed  itself  to  ibe  newly  awakened  curiosity 
of  the  Indian  public,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
yielded  a  revenue  of  £8,000  a-year.  As  it  was 
always  found  to  be  the  more  acceptable  and 
profitable  in  proportion  as  the  strictures  upon 
the  mighty  of  the  land  were  more  decided  and 
piquant,  the  paper,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings 
from  the  government  house,  assumed  always  a 
character  more  and  more  offensive  to  the  ruling 
powers.  This  state  of  things  came  to  a  crisis 
when  the  marquis  left  India,  and  the  ministra- 
tion devolved  upon  Mr.  Adam  in  the  interval, 
Srvious  to  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor-general, 
r.  Buckingham  having  then  committed  an 
offence,  supposed  to  exceed  the  atrocity  of  his 


former  misdeeds,  was  banished  from  India  on  the 
g^nnd  of  an  old  law,  which  empowered  the 
government  to  take  this  step.*  Mr.  Amott,  in 
whose  hands  he  left  the  journal,  and  who  con- 
ducted it  in  the  same  spirit,  soon  experienced  a 
similar  treatment ;  aha  the  whole  concern  tvas 
entirely  broken  up. 

1823,  January  20,  Advice  was  received  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Bengalee  newspaper, 
under  the  title  of  Sungband  Cowmuddy;  or  the 
Moon  of  Intelligence,  edited  by  a  learned  Hindoo, 
and  the  first  articles  relate  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  trial  by  jury. 

1823,  July.  Examiner  Ir  PoUHeal  Economist. 

1823,  Oct.  0.  Local  Observer. 

1824,  Feb.  25.  Died,  Luke  White,  esq., 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Leitrim.  He  rose  by 
slow  degrees,  from  being  the  poorest  to  the 
richest  man  in  Ireland.  He  commenced  business 
as  an  itinerant  bookseller,  at  Belfast,  and  was  in 
the  practice  of  selling  by  auction  his  pamphlets 
and  imperfect  volumes,  in  the' public  streets  of 
Belfast  The  knowledge  he  thus  acquired  of 
public  sales,  procured  him  the  situation  of  clerk 
to  an  auctioneer  in  Dublin.  There  he  opened  a 
small  bookshop,  became  eminent  in  that  line,.aiid 
sold  lottery  tickets,  and  by  his  specoUtions  in 
the  funds,  and  contracting  for  gt>vemment  loans, 
he  acquired  his  enoilbous  wealth.  His  property 
amounted  to  £30,000  a-year  real  estate,  and 
£160,000  in  money  and  securities.  This,  which 
remained  after  the  enormous  sum  of  £200,000, 
expended  upon  elections,  he  bequeathed  by  will 
amongst  his  children,  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. His  son,  Samuel  White,  esq.  succeeded 
him  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim.— It  was  said  that  his  eldest  son  offended 
him  by  refusing  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for 
Dublin,  with  a  promise  to  support  the  catholic 
cause.  He  died  in  Park-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  London. 

1824,  March  8.  Died,  Matthew  FADLKNBa, 
formerly  proprietor  of  the  Manchester  Herald 
newspaper,  and  a  very  respectable  bookseller  in 
the  market-place  of  that  town.  We  have,  at 
page  775,  given  the  manner  by  which  Mr.  Faul- 
kner lost  an  independent  property,  acquired  by 
previous  habits  of  severe  industry,  and  the 
closest  attention  to  business,  for  the  expression  of 


*  In  Angnut,  I83<,  Mr.  Buckingham,  being  then  H.  P. 
for  Sheffield,  obtained  a  conunlttee  of  the  house  of 
oommons  to  investigate  into  hia  claims  and  to  enable  hata 
to  racorer  compenaation  from  the  East  India  Company, 
for  the  lou  and  damages  sustained  by  him  In  the  8upi»«s- 
slon  of  his  paper  at  Calcutta.  The  preamble  recites,  "tint 
by  an  expenditure  of  .^M,«M,  he,  with  great  exertloDa, 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  Calcutta  a  Journal  wiiicdi 
yielded  jOT.OOO  annually,  and  that  be  possessed  thirty- 
three  shares  of  this]onmal.  He  was  baniabed,  bis  paper 
suppressed,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  jf  40,000  wan 
destroyed.  All  this  was  done  without  trial  or  convietioa.'' 
The  committee  declared  "that  as  by  tile  ordinary  course 
of  law  there  was  no  remedy,  oonpensation  ahoold  be 
awarded  by  the  authority  of  parilament."  When  Ute 
measure  came  before  the  house  It  was  thrown  out.  From 
some  moUve,  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham reUred  firom  parliament,  and  is  nam  in  America. 

On  August  3,  183S,  the  press  of  India  was  freed  of  its 
restrictions  by  the  volontary  act  of  the  governor  fcnexal 
in  council. 
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those  polideiil  opinions  which  time  has  proved  to 
be  paramount;  and,  whatever  mi^ht  wire  been 
the  inducement  of  the  "  constitutional  society," 
to  destroy  his  property,  and  force  him  to  become 
au  exile  for  many  years  from  his  native  land, 
reflects  but  Uttle  credit  on  those  who,  while  they 
defended  "  church  and  state,"  were  fomenting 
riots  in  the  lower  orders  to  bum  and  destroy  the 

Sroperty  of  those  who  dared  to  speah  the  truth. 
(r.  Faulkner  died  at  Bttniley,in  Lancashire,  in 
the  ei(^ty-8ixth  year  of  his  age. 

1824,  April  10.  JMed,  Gbobcb  Oordon 
BrRON,lora  Byron,  whose  name  is  imperishablv 
connected  with  the  literature  of  our  native  land. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  admiral  John  Byron,* 
and  was  bom  in  London,  January  22,  1788. 
His  fatherf  died  three  years  afterwards,  leaving 
Mrs.  Byron  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  They 
retired  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education,  and  braced  his 
limbs  upon  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood. 
William,  the  fifth  lord  Byron,  died  at  Newstead 
abbev,  Nottinghamshire,  May  17,  1798,  and  as 
the  descent  both  of  the  titles  and  estates  was  to 
heirsmale,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  great  nephew, 
and  thus  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  heir  were 
completely  changed,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  ten  years  old.  Upon  the  change  in  his 
fortune,  lord  Byron  was  pkiced  as  a  ward  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  relation,  the  earl  of 
'  Carlisle,  and  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Drury,^  at  Har- 
row, and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to 
Trinitv  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained 
only  three  years.  In  the  year  1807,  while  at 
Newstead  abbey,  lord  Byron  arranged,  and 
caused  to  be  printed  at  Newark,  a  small  collection 
of  hia  poems,  under  the  whimsical  title  of  Hours 
of  IdUneu.  By  George  Gordon,  lord  Byron,  a 
minor.  The  Edinburgh  reviewers  thought  proper 
to  comment,  in  very  harsh  and  unbecoming 
language,  upon  these  early  effurions  of  the 
Toung  lotd.  Their  criUque  elicited  from  his 
lordship's  pen  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
powerful  satires  ever  published.  His  pen,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  dipped  in  gall;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  vei7  beautiful  lines, 
eulogizing  the  productions  or  Gifford,  Henry 
Kirke  White,  Sotheby,§  MacneilJI  Crabbe,  Shee, 
Rogers,  and  Campbell.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
majority,  the  noble  lord  continued  to  follow  his 
fSuicies,  and  unhappily  his  life  was  one  of  riot 
and  dissipation,  the  misemble  consequences  of 
which  were  soon  apparent.  At  ieuKth,  in  July, 
1809,  in  company  with  John  Cam  Hobhou8e,ne 


*  Born  at  Nemtead,  Nov.  8,  1733 ;  died  April  10, 1786. 

t  Captain  John  Bttoh  vras  bom  Feb.  7,  1798,  and  died 
at Valeaeiemies,  August:,  1791. 

t  Rev.  JoMph  Drory,  D.D.,  late  head  matter  or  Hai' 
TOW,  was  bora  in  London,  Feb.  II,  I7i0;  died  Jan.  9,  ISM. 

i  William  Sothebr,  esq.,  F.R.8.,  F.A.S.,  &c.  was  born 
in  London,  Nov  g,  1757.  He  was  a  j^entleman  of  oon- 
•Idetable  fortune,  and  of  liberal  education.  He  was  the 
translator  of  Mmm,  a  poem  from  the  Genoan  of  Wteland, 
and  of  the  Oeargia  of  Vii;^  ■,  and  author  of  SatU,  an 
epic  poem,  besides  other  works.    He  died  Dec.  30,  IBM. 

I  Rector  Macnell,  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular 
poets  of  Bcotland,  and  author  of  Seottmi'M  ScaOh,  and 
the  TTam  of  War,  at  which  10,000  copies  were  sold  in  one 
month .    He  died  at  Sdlnburrh,  March  IS,  ISIS. 


embarled  at  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and  after 
visiting  Seville  and  Cadiz,  he  sailed  for  the 
Morea.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years, 
lord  Byron  revisited  his  native  shores,  and 
exhibited  the  advantages  of  travelling  in  his 
C/iiUe  Harold,  which  is  full  of  splendid  descrip- 
tions and  noble  meditations,  and  the  supposed 
identity  of  the  hero  with  the  poet,  excited  at 
once  admiration  and  curiosity.  This  poem  is 
constructed  on  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which 
suits  admimbly  well  with  the  sombre  and  con> 
templative  character  of  the  poem.  Thus  as  all 
adnured  the  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold,  all 
were  prepared  to  greet  the  author  with  that  &me 
which  is  the  poet's  best  reward,  and  which  is  due 
to  one  who  strikes  out  a  new  and  original  line  of 
composition.  The  keen  and  scrutinizing  glance 
which  the  poet  had  cast  on  eastern  character* 
and  customs  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  poems,  all  of  which  were  pro- 
duced with  a  celerity  which  was  rivalled  only  by 
their  successes.  < 

On  Jan.  3,  I8I6,  lord  Byron  married,  at 
Seham,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  only 
daughter  of  nr  Ralph  Milbank  Noel,  bart.,  and 
in  the  same  year  she  brought  him  a  daughter.* 

Ada,  sole  daugiiter  of  my  boose  and  heart  I 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  after  that  event, 
a  separation  took  place,  for  which  various  causes 
have  been  stated,  none  of  which  appears  very 
creditable  to  the  noble  poet.  This  difference 
excited  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  was  the 
last  stroke  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  his  lord- 
ship. He  left  England  for  France,  passed 
through  Belgium  to  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Basle ; 
then  to  Switzerland,  and  at  length  took  up  his 
abode  at  Venice,  where  he  completed  his  C%tM» 
Harold.  At  Venice  he  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  any  intercourse  with  his  countrymen. 
In  1819,  he  formed  bis  acquaintance  witn  the 
countess  GuiccioH,  a  young;  and  beautiful 
Roraagnesp,  whu  was  marriea  but  a  short  time 
before  lord  Byron  first  iqet  with  her  to  an  old  and 
wealthy  widower.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  be 
brief;  and  as  the  events  of  his  lordship's  life  are 
well  known,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  period  when 
he  was  induced  to  leave  Italy,  and  join  the 
Greeks  struggling  for  emancipation.  It  was  in 
Greece  that  bis  high  poetical  faculties  had  been 
first  fully  developed.  Greece,  a  land  of  the 
most  venerable  and  illustrious  history,  of  peculi- 
arly grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  inhabited  by 
various  races  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque 
manners,  was  to  him  the  land  of  excitement. 
It  was  necessarily  the  chosen  and  favourite  spot 
of  a  man  of  powerful  and  original  intellect,  of 
quick  and  sensible  feelings,  of  a  resUess  and  un- 
tameable  spirit,  of  various  information,  and  who, 
above  all,  was  satiated  with  common  enjoy- 
ments, and  disgusted  wiih  what  appeared  to  him 


*  Augusta  Ada  Byron  was  born  in  London,  Dec.  t, 
ISlt  I  married  to  the  right  hon.  lord  King  Cnow  rlscount 
Lovelace)  July  8,  I83S,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  heir 
May  If,  ISM. 
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to  be  the  fonualitv,  hypocrisy,  and  samengss  of 
duly  life.    Dwelling  upon  that  conntry,  as  it  is 
clear  iirom  all  lord  Byron's  writings  he  did,  with 
the  fondest  solicitude,  and  being,  as  he  was  well 
known  to  be,  an  ardent  though  perhaps  not  a 
very  systematic  lover  of  freedom,  he  could  be  no 
unconcerned  spectator  of  its  recent  revolution; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  presence 
might  be  useful,  he  prepared  to  visit  once  more 
the  shores  of  Oreece.    He  embarked  from  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  and  arrived  in  Cephaloniain  the 
earl^  part  of  August,  1823,  attended  by  a  suite 
of  SIX  or  seven  friends,  in  an  English  vessel, 
which  he  had  hired  for  the  express  purpose  oi 
taking  him  to  Greece.    The  dissensions  among 
the  Greek  chiefs  evidently  gave  great  pain  to 
lord  Byron,  whose  sensibility  vras  keenly  affected 
by  the  slightest  circumstance  which  he  considered 
would  retard  the  deliverance  of  Oreece.    "  For 
my  ^art,"  he  observes,  in  one  of  his  letteds, 
"  I  will  stick  by  the  cause  while  a  plank  remains 
which  can  be  honourably  clung  to;  if  I  quit  it, 
it  will  be  the  Greeks'  conduct,  and  not  the  holy 
allies,  or  the  holier  mussulmans."     The  last 
moments  of  Byron  have  been  carefully  chronicled 
by  his  servant  Fletcher,  and  they  furnish  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  man  when  divested  of 
the  tinsel  and  glare  of  worldly  selfishness.    It 
was  generally  expected  that  he  would  have  been 
buri^  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  that  poets' 
comer  would    have    possessed  another  bright 
memento  of  the  literature  of  our  native  land.  It 
was,  however,  determined  by  the  hon.  Augusta 
Leigh  (lord  Byron's  sister)  that  the  ashes  of  the 
poet  should  repose  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 
and  his  body  was  ultimately  transferred  to  the 
church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  near  Newstead. 
The  funeral  tookpkce  July  16, 1824,  and  was 
attended  by  the  corporation  of  Nottingham.  His 
genius  as  a  poet  must  ever  place  him  first  in  the 
list  of  England's  literary  worthies;  but  the  bio- 
grapher who  attempts  to  trace  his  moral  career, 
Anas  but  little  to  repay  him  for  his  labour  but  a 
deep  sense  of  the  moral  degradation  which  the 
selfish  follower  of  worldly  pleasure  may  carve 
out  for  himself.     His  character  has  been  thus 
summed  up.  "  He  was  an  extraordinary  mixture 
of  benevolence  and  misanthropy,  and  of  aspira- 
tions after  excellence,  with  a  particular  enslave- 
ment to  degrading  vices.     He  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  morbid  excitement,  or  availed  him- 
self of  the  resources  of  egotism.     He  drew 
from  out  the  burning  well  of  bis  own  stormy 
passions."    Yet,  in  all  his  poetry,  according  to 
William  Wordsworth,  we   find    "  a  perpetual 
stream  of  quick-coming  fancies,  an  eternal  spring 
of  fresh  blown  images,  which  seemed  callea  into 
existence  by  the  sudden  flash  of  those  glowing 
thoughts    and    overwhelming    emotions,    that 
struggle  for  expression  through  the  whole  flow 
of  his  poetry,  and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is 
often  abrupt  and  irregular,  a  foive  and  a  charm 
which  seem  frequently  to  realize  all  that  is  said 
of  inspiration." 

The  following  list  will  show  the  years  of  pub- 
lication of  his  principal  poems,  and  the  amount 


of  remuneration  received  by  the  noble  poetu 
the  price  of  his  literary  labonrs,  from  Mr.  John 
Murray,*  the  eminent  publisher  of  Albemaile- 
street,  who  acted  with  a  degree  of  liberality  pre- 
viously unknown  in  the  history  of  literatnic: 

1807— Howf  0/  MUmeu. 

Wa9—SngU*h  BanU  and  Seoleh  Bnttmen.f 

ISia— CMMe  Baroldi  canto*  I,  uid  n.t    -    -  .MM 

ISIS— Tie  (Moottr m 

ISia—Tht  BrUe  of  Abgiot iZ 

1814— Tlta  Connh ^ 

ISXi—Larai uT 

ISIS— Heirm  MebMa.i  ' 

mH—SUgeo/CortiM        <|. 

1810— Pariftea jiT 

ISlO— CMMg  BaroUi  canto  III iiri 

mt— Primmer  0/  CkiUon jj 

ISIT—Mai^rti,  a  dramaUe  potm      ....  115 

mr-Liment  ,^  Tttuo Jij 

1818— Beppo  I  a  eomie  taU  ofuuOem  ItaHmt  life  tn 

ma-CkdZHarMi  canto  I^T^rT.-"  ,™ 

1819— Maaieppa      --•.•-....  mc 

1819— Don  Juun;  cantos  I.  and  II.  -    .    I    I  Ids 

tsao— Dm  Jwm;  canto*  III.  IV.  and  V.  .    .  uis 
isao-aforiiw  FaUen. 

ISiO—Dofeqf  ^tmee |fj| 

1811— SanlaMpatef,  atragedf;  Csta,  saiw- 

,„         <«r»f  andthelVwyiMcoH  .    .     -    .  iim 

leal—VUiono/Jmlgmmt.^  ^^ 

18»— ITfnwr,  a  tragedy,  Dtformed  Trmu- 
fomuds  Beaeat  If  Barth.  To  wliidi 
wanadded,B(mrio^7iUnMii,  KngHA 
Bardt,  ^e.  Bintt  from  Roraee,  *c.  3SS5 

Snndiic* «» 

Life,  by  Thomas  Mooie Mma 

lan—Don  Jum;  canto*  VI.  VII.  VIII.  tX. 
X.  and  XI. 

18S3  -Art  of  Brom. 

IWa—Tht  iMlamd;  and  mora  canto*  of  Doh  Vim. 

1824,  May  10,  Died,  John  Guthrie,  of 
the  firm  of  Guthrie  and  Tait,  booksellers,  Nicol- 
son-street,  Edinburgh.    Mr.  Guthrie  generallv 


I  KTcat  benefit  on  tbc  Ute- 
ona  of  ] 


•  Mr.  Murray  baa  conferred  a  l  _ 

nry  world  by  publlahlng  the  woAa  of  tort  Byron,  com- 
plete, In  tvo.volumee,  Svo.  with  note*  by  the  moat  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day.    London,  1837 — 8 

t  For  the  liberty  to  repoblish  tU*  aatlre,  Ignl  Byron 
reftiaed  four  hundred  guineas. 

t  TTie  copyright  of  the  Brat  and  leoond  cantos  of  OkOdt 

Vvii^    "  ™'  """"ir,  he  presented  to  Mr.  Oallaa 

i  wn"  ?o  tlw  reviewers  mean  by  '  elaborate.'  J>mi 
I  wrote  while  undreaaing ;  after  coming  home  ftxim  halls 
and  maaqaerades,  in  the  year  of  reveliT,  ISu."— Bana'a 
Lettert,  1833. 

II  Written  at  the  request  of  the  hon.  Donrlas  nnnaiid, 
lor  a  selertlon  of  Hebrew  melodies,  and  published  br  Mr. 
Power,  with  music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr 
Nathan.    James  Power,  mnsic-aeller,  died  Aug.  36. 1836 

The  hon.  Douglas  James  William  Kinuaird  was  bora 
Feb.  seth,  1788,  and  died  March  isth,  1830. 

IT  Written  at  Geneva,  and  pubiishedin  London,  by  John 


Its  authenticity  was  mudi  doubted  at  the  time. 
ji^'  '*^  "Ft"  •*'•  ''*°"'  wassentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
^100,  and  find  securiUca,  himself  in  j^looo  and  two  in 
jf  SW  each,  for  pabliahing  the  FMm  of  Judnumt.  This 
piece  lint  saw  the  light  in  ISSS.  and  after  IneOectaal 
negoUatlona  with  various  publiahera  In  I.ondon.  at  leneth 
appeared  in  the  page*  of  the  unfortunate  tOml 

Ijoci  Byron's  acquaintance  witt  Leigh  Hunt  originated 
in  hU  grateful  feeling  tor  the  mannerln  which  Mr.  Hont 
Btood  forward  in  his  iustiflcation  in  the  Etamixer  (edited 
by  John  ud  Leigh  Hunt,)  at  a  time  when  the  canent  of 

SihUc  opinion  ran  strongly  against  him.  IWa  fMine 
duoed  him  to  invite  Mr.  Hunt  to  Venice,  whoe,  upon 
Us  MTiva^  a  periodical  publication  waa  prolected.  under 
the  bUe  of  the  LOamt,  at  which  Mr.  Hunt  waa  t^  be  the 
editor,  and  to  which  lord  Byron  and  Percy  ByaAe  Shelley 
w«e  to  contribute.  Three  numbers  of  the  Uieral  were 
pobltebed,  when  in  consequence  of  the  nnhnpy  late  of 
J?'  SSSLi™*"*^  '"'•  "'"'  ""y  *»>«  ""IKetting  of  a  boat,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  August  8,  1833,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  otiier  causes,  the  publication  ceased. 
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paid  as  he  bought,  and  like  his  Leith  cotempo- 
laiy,  William  Coke,  btooght  home  his  own 
purchases,  for  which  he  was  called  amongst  the 
trade, "  ready-moneTJohn,"  in  allusion  to  which 
he  is  represented  in  Kay's*  EdMmrgh  Poriraitt, 
with  a  pune  seemingly  full  of  money,  in  his 
hand.  Mr.  Ontbrie  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Botriphinie,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  bom  about 
the  year  1748.  Having  lost  his  parents  when 
very  young,  he  was  len  to  die  protection  of  an 
uncle,  who  before  he  had  attained  his  twelfth 
year,  abandoned  him  to  his  own  resources.  In 
this  forlorn  situation  he  scraped  together  as  many 
pence  as  procured  a  small  stock  of  needles,  pins, 
See.  with  which  he  commenced  traveUing  as  a 
pedlar.  His  boyish  years  were  passed  in  this 
manner,  his  pack  gradually  extending  as  his 
capital  increased.  After  givine  up  the  laborious 
occupation  of  a  tranMrng  vurakant,  he  settled  in 
Edinbunfh,  and  commenced  a  book-stall,  at  the 
Linen  Hall,  Canongate,  which  became  the 
resort  of  many  of  the  biook  collectors  of  that 
time.  Unlike  our  modern  open-air  nurehanU, 
who  pace  the  length  of  their  stalls  from  morning 
till  mg^t,  making  idle  time  doubly  tedious,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment— knitting  stockings,  working  onion  nets, 
or  in  some  way  or  other  having  bis  hands  busy,  to 
keep,  as  he  used  to  say  "the  deril  out  of  his 
heart."  He  next  opened  a  shop  at  the  Nether 
Bow.  Here  he  continued  until  he  removed  to 
the  diop  in  Nicolson-street,  at  present  occupied 
by  his  successor,  Mr.  Tait,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  partnership,  and  who  still  carries  on  business 
undn  the  firm  of  Guthrie  and  Tait  Mr. 
Gathriewas  a  very  inoffensive,  worthy  person. 
Few  men  were  more  universally  benevolent. 
Never  forgetting  the  hardships  ana  struggles  of 
early  life,  his  band  was  open  to  the  truly  neces- 
sitous; and,  as  far  as  his  cinmmsUuices  would 
permit,  he  promoted,  both  by  advice  and  assist- 
aooe,  the  endeavours  of  the  industrious  poor  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.    He  was  also  a  con- 


•  John  K>7, 


AT,  caiicmtorlit,  engnvar,  and  mintatiire 
laliitar,  wu  born  April,  1741,  at  Dalkeith,  In  Scotland, 
when  hb  tktfaer  if«  a  maaon,  and  at  a  very  eariy  ace 
cave  ationB  prooCi  of  an  nuoommon  genioa  fbr  drawtaff, 
tnr  AetcUns  man,  horan,  cattle,  houMS,  he.  with  chau, 
f*tfir~^,  or  places  of  burnt  wood,  for  want  of  pendla  and 
enjxmt.  Be  was  bonnd  apprentiee  to  one  Geoice  Herlot, 
a  haitar.  In  Dalkeitti,  and  when  oat  of  his  approitieediip 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  wnragfat  aevoi  jears  as 
a  Joameyman.  In  1771,  he  porchased  his  fteedom  fh>m 
the  society  of  soifeon  baibers,  for  which  he  paid  jtf40, 
and  eatnniendnc  bnainMB  on  his  own  acoonnt,  obtained 
the  patnmage  of  many  lespedahle  Ihunillea  in  Edinburgh 
and  its  ne&faboartaood.  When  he  was  twenty  yean  of 
■ge  he  manwd  Miss  LQly  Steven,  who  bore  him  ten  chil- 
Seu,  all  of  whom  died  young,  except  his  eldest  son.  Mrs. 
Kay  died  in  Maidi,  ITSS,  and  In  1787  he  married  Miss 
Msfgaret  Beott.  In  iTSS,  he  left  off  bosiness  as  a  barber, 
■ad  tram  that  period  till  about  18I7,  oontlnned  to  exercise 
bis  talents  in  engraving.  For  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
oentnry,  few  persons  of  any  notoriety  who  fionred  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  bas  oc- 
casionally Indulged  himself  In  caricaturing  sudi  local 
Inddents  as  might  amuse  the  public  j  and  we  concur  wiQ> 
Mr.  Chambers  u  tUnUng  It  may  ssifely  be  alBmied  that 
BO  ctty  in  the  empire  can  boast  ot  so  curious  a  chronicle. 
He  had  a  small  print-shop  in  Pariiament-sqnaie,  In  which 
he  sold  Us  piodnctions,  and  used  to  be  a  great  attraction 
totbeUleriof  ttaetlrae.  He  died  at  his  house.  No.  n7i 
High-street,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  31, 1810,  In  Us  8«th  year. 


stant^  and  frequently  a  liberal,  contributor  to  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  an  episcopalian  when 
that  form  of  worship  was  at  a  low  ebb,  but 
lived  long  enou^  to  witness  its  gradual  revival 
and  increase.  His  primitive  mode  of  transact- 
ing business  was  the  effect  of  early  habit,  and 
could  not  easily  be  laid  aside  by  change  of  oir- 
cumstances.  Mr.  Guthrie  died  at  Edinburgh. 
He  was  married,  but  had  no  children. 

1834,  May  13.  Died,  Robert  Davidson, 
printer,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  had  been 
forty-five  years  a  liveiyman  of  the  stationers' 
company,  of  which,  during  the  last  year,  be  had 
been  the  worthy  master. 

1834.  Egypt,  a  descriptive  poem,  with  notes. 
By  a  traveller.  Alexandria:  printed  for  the 
author,  by  Alexander  Dragbi,  at  the  European 
press,  1834.  8vo.  pp.  59.  This  poem  was 
printed  with  a  view  to  divert  the  author's  atten- 
tion, whilst  suffering  under  severe  affliction,  as 
well  as  to  g^ve  encouragement  to  a  very  worthy 
man,  the  printer.  It  is  the  first  English  work 
carried  through  in  Alexandria;  and  as  the  com- 
positor was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  langruage  in 
which  it  was  written,  the  difficulties  that  e»sted 
in  conecting  the  proof  sheets  may  be  easily 
imagined.  By  Henry  Salt,  esq.  Fifty  copies 
wereprinted.  Mr.  Salt  was  the  companion  of 
lord  Valentia,  during  his  travels  in  India;  sub- 
sequently consuI.general  in  Egypt,  where  he 
died,  leaving  behind  him  a  well  earned  reputa- 
tion in  oriental  literature. 

1834,  June  9.  Ditd,  William  OxBsaar, 
printer,  but  better  known  as  a  comedian.  He  was 

A  person  such  as  comedy  would  choose. 
When  she  would  show  an  image  of  ttie  times. 
And  sport  with  hoouui  follies — not  with  orlmee. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
existence,  December  18,  1784,  in  Moorfields. 
His  father  was  an  auctioneer,  and  often  knocked 
down  our  hero  amongst  his  other  lots  ;  he  gave 
his  son  a  good  education,  and  at  the  age  of  ronr- 
teen,  placed  him  with  an  artist  of  eminence,  but 
young  Oxbeny's  mind  was  not  bent  on  colours ; 
he  was  then  transferred  to  a  bookseller's  shop, 
but  he  declined  becoming  hovmd  there  ;  and  he 
was  ultmately  anpienticed  to  Mr.  Scale,  a 
printer,  in  Tottennam-court-road.  As  Matthews 
says,  "  he  made  but  a  tony  apprentice ;  indeed, 
he  was  wry  tony  that  he'  was  an  apprentice ;" 
but,  fortunately  lor  our  hero's  wishes,  his  master 
was  as  theatrical  as  himself.  The  printing-office 
became  a  theatre — in  one  comer  sat  master  Ox- 
berry  studyiiw  Dotigtat ;  in  another,  his  master, 
rehearsing  Gutudvon  :  they  mutually  neglected 
their  proofs,  till  their  printing  became  a  proof 
of  their  neglect.  At  a  stable  near  Queen  Ann- 
street,  and  next  to  Berwick-street,  did  young 
Oxbeny  enact  divers  characters,  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  instead  of  being  paid.  There  is  a 
point  we  are  informed,  beyond  which  "  forbear- 
ance ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  so  thought  Mr.  Ox- 
bernr,  in  the  year  1803.  He  had  forborne  follow- 
ing his  favourite  pursuit  for  three  years,  and,  as 
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hit  master  had  offered  Mm  his  indentoies,  he 
fled  from  his  former  shackles,  on  the  wings  of 
hope,  to  Watford,  where  he  obtained  an  engage- 
ment from  Mr.  Jerrold,  and  sustained  those 
parts  designated  by  the  name  of  the  heavy  line. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  an  accident  threw  the 
part  of  Dan  in  his  way,  which  he  played  with 
the  greatest  success  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
success  in  comedy,  either  from  necessity  or  choice, 
he  continued  to  woo  Melpomene.  He  left  Mr. 
Jerrold  and  joined  Mr.  Trotter,  manager  of  the 
Worthing  and  Hythe  theatres,  and  went  to  his 
circuit  as  a  low  comedian.  As  he  played  all  the 
principal  low  comedy,  some  pan»  in  tiagedr, 
occasionally  sang  between,  and  Dntitwi  thi  bills, 
it  may  easily  be  imaged  that  he  bad  his  hands 
full ;  yet  tiie  heart  of  an  itinerant  comedian  is 
Tidnerable,  and  Oxberry  "  snatched  a  moment" 
to  gaze  upon  Miss  Catharine  Elizabeth  Hewitt, 
then  little  better  than  sixteen  ]reai8  of  age ;  a 
lady  of  most  respectable  connexions,  and  under 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Trotter's  family;  he,  how- 
ever, pleaded  his  cause  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  refusal  impossible,  and  in  1806  she  be- 
came his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
Wliilstat  Worthing,  in  1807,  Mr.  Oxberry  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mr.  Siddons,  the  husband 
of  the  cdebrated  actress,  through  whose  recom- 
mendation he  obtained  an  engagement  atCovent- 
gaiden  theatre,  and  on  Nov.  7,  made  his  debiU 
m  Robin  Roughhead  ;  and  lUthough  he  only 
played  occasionally,he  managed  to  obtain  friends 
and  attract  notice.*  At  the  end  of  the  season  he 
removed  to  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  in  both  of 
which  places  he  was  a  decided  favourite.  On  the 
23nd  of  July,  1809,  he  returned  to  the  Lyceum, 
and  immediately  was  ranked  amongst  the  stock 
favourites  of  the  London  theatres,  obtaining  very 
advantageous  engagements  at  the  English  opera 
bouse,andI>rury-lane.  Hebadresnmedthetrade 
of  a  printer ;  and  in  December,  1821 ,  our  hero  de- 
termtnd  to  show  the  versatility  of  his  pursuits,  as 
well  as  of  his  genius,  by  taking  the  Craven's- 
head  chop-house,  in  Drury-lane,  which  instantly 
became  the  resort  of  a  great  deal  of  the  dramatic 
and  literary  talent  of  the  town ;  as  the  good- 
humoured  host  used  to  tell  his  visitors — "  We 
vocalize  on  a  Friday, contrrfaftont.re  on  aSunday, 
and  ehopize  everv  day."  Oxberry  was  always  a 
free  liver  ;  and  the  allurements  of  company  led 
bim  into  excesses,  which,  perhaps,  shortened  his 
existence.  He  expired  in  an  apoplectic  fit.*  The 
day  before  his  death  he  bad  been  to  Camberwell 
to  inspect  the  operations  of  his  printing-office. 
As  an  actor  he  stood  alone  in  parts  like  Slen- 
der 'and  Abel  Day ;  and  was,  perhaps,  second 


*  Hie  widow  of  Mr.  Oxbeny  vsi  mauled,  In  wit,  to 
Ilr.  Leman  Tbomaa  Teitias  Rede,  well  known  as  an  actor, 
and  alio  as  an  author  of  the  Memain  of  Camning, 
Boad  to  tAe  Stage,  Oxbcrry's  Dramatic  Biographp,  &c. 
He  poesessed  ooDaidenble  liteiary  talent,  and  died  Dec. 
IS,  183*.  William  Henry  Oxberry,  the  only  son,  wai  bora 
tn  London,  April  11,  I808,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
tailon'  school.  He  was  intended  for  an  artist,  but  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  fhther,  and 
he  made  his  puiHe  itbut  at  the  Olympic,  March  17,  isu. 
IJk*  his  bOun  he  is  uneqaalled  in  a  certain  line  of  charac- 
ters In  low  comedy. 


only  to  Emery,*  in  Tiilu,  John  Lump,  Robin 
Roughhead,  ^c.  He  feu  bdow  Litton  in  LiMrn 
Log  and  Neddy  Bray,  but  soared  &r  above  him 
in  Mawteorm  and  Master  Ste^ien,  and  in  his 
Shaksperian  assumptions-  He  bestowed  too 
little  study  on  his  profession,  or  he  must  have 
held  a  much  higher  place  than  Liston,  who  has 
acquired  by  conduct  what  Oxberry  lost  by  se- 
lect. A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  baa  con- 
cluded an  engagement  for  three  yean  at  Drury- 
lane  for  £13  per  week. 

In  literature  Mr.  Oxberry  was  for  ever  com- 
mencing something,  and  scarcely  ever  finished 
anything.  He  e£ted  a  miscetlaneous  work, 
called  the  Flowers  of  Literature,  got  up  a  col- 
lection of  tales,  &c.  called  the  Theairieal  Bm- 
qvet ;  or,  the  Actor's  Budget,  two  vols.  ISmo. 
1809.  The  Encyclopeedia  of  Anecdote,  1812. 
The  History  of  Pugilism.,  1814.  Commenced 
A  Dictionary  of  Idiomatic  Phrases,  he.  At  one 
period  he  edited  the  Monthly  Mirror  (afterwards 
called  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor.)  He  was  the 
author  of  the  petite  piece  of  the  Actreu  of  AU- 
Work,f  performed  with  success  at  the  Olymiric. 
Altered  IHlon's  He  Would  be  a  Soldier,  into  the 
High  Road  to  Marriage,  produced  at  the  Olyia- 
pic  theatre  with  great  success:  and  a  melo- 
drama from  his  pen,  called  the  Bandies  Bride, 
from  a  novel  of  uiat  name,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Drury-lane  management,  when  deathpat  an 
end  alike  to  his  labours  and  his  cares.  He  was 
in  treaty  with  sir  Richard  Phillips  for  a  imxA  of 
a  dramatic  nature,  in  June,  1824.  Mr.  Oxbeny 
was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half  iq  hdgfat, 
and  was  latterly  very  corpulent ;  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, wiUia  blue  eye,  that,  though  small,  was 
peculiarly  expressive.  The  engraving  prefixed 
to  his  memoir,  in  Oxberry's  Dramaiie  Biograpky, 
is  a  most  excellent  likeness.  He  was  buriol  in 
the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes,  Strand. 

1824,  June.  At  the  sale  of  the  second  portion 
of  sir  Mark  Sykes'4  splendid  library,  the  cde- 
bmted  edition  of  Livy,  printed  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  upon  veUum,  in  1469,  sold  for 
450  guineas.  Erasmus's  far-famed  Greek  Testa- 
ment, on  vellum,  printed  at  Basil,  1519,  in  which 
edition  Erasmus  omitted  the  celebrated  verse  in 
St.  John's  epistles,  respecting  the  three  heavenly 
witnesses,  was  purchased  by  the  archbishop  <rf' 
Canterbury  for  £140.  There  is  but  one  copy  of 
it  known  to  exist  upon  vellum,  and  that  is  in  the 
cathedral  at  York,  for  which  copy  sir  Mail 
Sykes  once  ofiered  1000  guineas,  but  was  refused. 


*  John  Emery  was  bom  at  Sonderland,  Dec.  tS,  t777i 
where  both  his  parents,  who  enjoyed  some  degiee  of  re- 
gard as  provlndal  peifotmers,  were  then  engaged  tn  tlie 
exercise  of  their  pnblic  duty.  Before  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-llrst  year,  John  Emery  was  settled  in  the  csvital, 
and  sustained  a  branch  of  boaineas,  remarkable  ftar  its 
labour,  variety,  and  Importance,  had  he  leposed  dnrixif 
the  reM  of  his  Ufe  in  the  sunshine  of  pnblic  favonr.  In 
May,  1802,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Thompson,  daughter  of 
a  tndesman  in  the  borough,  by  whom  hcleft  four  eons  to 
lament  his  loss.    He  died  J  uty  u,  1 813. 

t  It  was  written  after  Matthews's  hit  in  the  ilelor  o/ 
AU'Wark. 

t  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  bart.  was  a  bibliomaniac 
of  the  flrtt  class,  and  a  member  of  the  Roxbnrghe  dub. 
He  was  bom  August  10,  1 771,  and  died  Feb.  Id,  iSis. 
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1894,  JWy  11.   IXtd,  Thomas  Flindbll, 

proprietor  and  printer  of  the  WetterH  Xtmwnary, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  established  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  in  the  year  1813.  Mr.  Flindell  was, 
we  beliere,  a  native  of  Helford,  in  Cornwall, 
and  serred  an  apprenticeship  at  FaJmoath,wfaere, 
however,  he  made  so  little  proficiency,  Uiat  on 
removing  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  engaged 
as  a  journeyman,  his  earnings  were  at  first 
scarcely  sufficient  for  his  subsistence.*  In  some 
of  the  first  houses  in  London,  Mr.  Flindell  sub- 
sequently made  great  improvement ;  and  about 
the  year  1790,  was  engaged  to  conduct  the 
Dvneatter  Gazette.  Hehas been  heard  to  relate, 
that  when  the  trial  of  Hardy,  Home  Took,  and 
others  was  pending,  and  the  public  mind  waited 
the  result  in  breathless  expectation,  he  ventured 
in  grave  terms  to  state  their  acquittal,  though  at 
the  moment  it  was  no  more  than  a  strong  proba- 
bility. The  assertion,  however,  being  luckily  in 
accordance  with  fact,  the  paper  obtained  great 
celebrity  for  early  intdlisence  1  On  commencing 
business  at  Helston,  in  nis  native  [county,  wiu 
a  press  and  types  in  good  condition,  he  executed 
Zton'i  Pilgrim,  in  8vo.  for  the  rev.  Dr.  Hawker,f 
of  Plymouth,  in  handsome  style,  together  with 
Pope's  Eitay  on  Man,  and  some  smaller  pieces. 
-  Besides  printing  several  thin  volumes  oi  Pol- 
whele's  Histoty  of  CortuBall,  in  post  4to.  his 
mat  work  was  a  Fantily  Bible,  in  royal  4to.  in 
£nglish,  with  notes  in  smalipica,  inserted 
between  portions  of  the  text.  The  authorship, 
or  compiution  of  the  notes,  "  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England," 
is  supposed  to  point  to  the  lev.  R.  Polwhele  ^  but 
thongn  notes  were  furnished  by  that  gentleman, 
(see  his  Tradition*,  &c.  p.  371,)  we  l«lieve  they 
were  collected  more  or  less  by  the  editor  him- 
self. The  introduction,  a  dissertation  on  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  we  believe  some  other 
puts,  were  ttom  the  pen  of  the  rev.  John 
Whitaker^  the  historian  of  Manchester.    This 

•Mr.  FUndallnaed  to  lOate  tlw fitUowliw  storj  a<  U* 
laiullaiir,  wltb  wbom  he  lodged,  at  EOinbiir^.  "Hie 
qoaati^  of  vtt[etablea  nsnally  dined  up  wiUt  tb»  meat  of 
himsdi  and  &low  lodger,  wbi  ao  abondaot,  that  titejr 
entreated  bcr  to  obtain  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  serve  it  up 
wben  boiled  at  It  wai.  The  worthy  hoeteaa  tiinp^  com- 
plied with  their  request,  and  actually  aet  the  pot  contain- 
ing the  mutton  on  the  table." 

t  Kobeit  Hawlcer,  D.D.,  wa*  liftj  yean  vicar  of  the 
puiah  of  Chailea,  Plymonth,  where  he  died  April  1, 1837. 
In  1814,  Dr.  Hawker  pnbllahed  an  edition  of  the  holy 
acriptnrea,  in  penny  nnmbera,  for  thenaeof  Uie  poor. 

t  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  vicar  of  Uaoaccan  and  of 
Aatbony  in  Cornwall,  in  whteh  county  he  waa  bom  in  the 
year  17W. 

i  John  WUtaker,  the  historian  of  Hancbeater,  waabom 
in  that  town  about  I73S,  and  went  early  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  dected  fellow  of  Corpoa  ChriatI  college,  and  where 
be  discovered,  in  a  very  abort  time,  those  One  orlginalltlea, 
those  peculiarities  of  mind,  which  afterwarda  ao  strongly 
marked  him  aa  an  aothor  and  as  a  man.  He  took  the 
degiree  of  M.A.,  179«,  and  B.D.  17<7.  In  I77I,  Ur.  WUt- 
aker published  the  lint  volume  of  the  Blitory  if  Ttancha- 
Ur,  4to.  a  work  wliieh  for  acntenoaa  of  researcb,  bold 
Imagination,  independent  aentiment,  and  correct  inftorma- 
ttOD,  baa  acarcely  Us  parallel  in  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try. Hla  Oemriw  BIttorf  of  the  Britofu  aueried,  an  gvo. 
valmae^  pnbliahed  la  17/%  may  be  accepted  aa  the  aeqnel 
to  JSoK^etUr.  About  the  year  I77S,  he  aucceeded  aa 
fellow  of  Corpua  Chrtati  college,  to  the  rectory  of  Ruan- 
Langhome,  one  of  the  moat  ndnaUe  Uvloga  in  the  gift  of 
that  college,  and  went  into  Cornwall  to  reaide  upon  hla 


work  is  very  handsomely  printed ;  but,  we  regret 
to  say,  was  carried  no  further  than  about  the 
middle  of  the  evangelists.  After  spending  some 
years  in  Helston,  Mr.  Flindell  removed  to  Fal- 
mouth, where  he  united  with  three  other  part- 
ners in  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  offour 
pages,  consisting  each  of  four  columns,  (after, 
wards  enlarged,)  and  denominated  the  CommaU 
Gazette  and  Falmouth  Paclut.  His  partners 
failing  in  business,  he  was  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing the  pressure,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  news- 
paper as  well  as  the  pubhcation  of  the  Family 
Btble,  in  numbers.  Justly  reckoned,  however, 
by  the  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  Cornwall  as 
a  highly  suitable  person  to  conduct  a  country 
paper,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  when  he 
was  in  Bodmin  prison,  which  in  1803  enabled 
him  to  start  the  Royal  Cornwall  Gazette,  at 
Truro,  under  circumstances  highly  auspicioiis. 
This  was  for  some  years  the  only  public  journal 
in  Cornwall.  Its  editorial  tone  was  spirited, 
and  free  from  party  bias,  till  cinmmstances 
induced  thepubBsher  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
tory  side.  He  seems  to  have  tiled  of  the  political 
warfiire  in  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged 
with  a  rival  editor,  and  having  disposed  of  the 
Crazette,  he  removed  to  Exeter  in  1813,  where 
he  established  the  Wettem  Luminary,  on  the 
principles  more  recently  advocated  by  himself, 
and  met  with  ample  encouiagement  At  length 
some  intemperate  lang^ge  relative  to  queen 
Caroline  occasioned  a  crown  prosecution  against 
him ;  and  being  convicted  of  a  libel  on  the 
unfortunate  royal  consort,  he  underwent  an 
imprisonment  fatal  to  his  health  and  comfort. 
His  death  took  place  about  e^hteen  months 
after  his  enlargement. — He  united  great  energy 
and  decision  of  character  with  manners  adapted 
to  the  best  society.  His  conversation  was  ani- 
mated and  improving;  and  his  compositions, 
though  sometimes  severe,  were  vivid  and  manly. 

1&4,  Aiu.  The  printing-offices  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Moyes  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Gieville-street,  Hat- 
ton- garden,  London,  destroyed  by  lire,  and 
muc£  valuable  property  lost. 

1824,  Sept.  2.  Died,  Rev.  John  Sim,  BJk., 
late  of  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford.  He  was  bom 
October  8,  1746,  in  the  parish  of  Banchary 
Feman,  about  18  miles  west  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  school  in  Aberdeen ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  at  college 
there.  Whether  he  was  apprenticed  to  any 
business,  is  also  uncertain ;  but  if  so,  it  was 
doubtless  the  printing  business.  One  of  his 
brothers,  two  years  olifer  than  himself,  who  died 
about  1816,  served  his  apprenticeship  to  this 
business  in  Aberdeen,  and  was  for  many  years 
employed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Strahan,  I/>ndon. 
In  1772,  Mr.  John  Sim  succeeded  his  friend, 
Mickle,  the  poet,  as  corrector  of  the  Clarendon 
press,  at  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  friendship 
of  William  Lowndes,  esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  Bucks, 
and  was  very  intimate  with  lords  William  and 

rectory,  where  be  died,  Oct.  80,  1808,  learing  a  widow 
and  two  daughters  to  lament  the  losa  of  a  faithful  huaband 
and  afltattonate  parent. 
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Charlee  Bentinok,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Pagrtknd  fiunily ;  also  of  the  late  sir  William 
Jones.  He  was  first  settled  at  Chenies,  Bucks, 
£com  whence  he  went  as  ouiate  to  Yaimouth,  in 
die  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  continned  four  or 
fire  years;  thence  he  removed  to  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Stokenchurch,  Oxon;  bat  finoiDg  his 
voice  fell,  and  feeling  his  strength  unequal  to 
what  he  considered  uie  due  penormance  of  his 
clerical  dnties  required,  he  from  this  time,  being 
then  about  sixty  vears  of  age,  declined  all  fur- 
ther service  in  tne  church.  He  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  as  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  bore  testimony.  He  was  a 
true  friend,  a  most  pleasant  companion,  and  a 
good  scholar;  and  having  his  mind  well  stored 
with  every  variety  of  literary  and  convivial  anec- 
dotes, his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  his 
friends.    He  died,  aged  seventy-eight  yean. 

1824,  Sef*.  8.  DiedjJoBH  William  Galabin, 
formerly  a  respectable  printer  in  In^fram-court, 
Fenchurch-street,  London;  at  first  m  partner- 
ship with  the  very  learned  Mr.  William  Baker, 
ana  after  the  death  of  that  worthy  man,  in  1786, 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  also  for  some 
yean  an  active  representative  in  the  common 
oonncil  for  the  ward  of  Langtown ;  but  long 
after  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  having 
given  a  good  edncation  to  a  numerous  family, 
meeting  with  some  heavr  and  unforeseen  losses, 
he  was  greatlv  reduced  m  circumstances.  Pos- 
aenng  good  health  and  sound  animal  spirits,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  corrector  of  the  press  and 
superintendent  of  the  printing  office  of  an  old 
and  intimate  friend,  where  he  continued  happy 
and  comfortable  till  1796,  when  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  office  of  bridgemaster  to  the  city 
of  London.  The  office  of  bridgemaster  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  of  some  emolu- 
ment It  is  the  g^ft  of  the  lively  at  large,  and 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  bestowed  on 
some  worthy  brother,  who  having  seen  better 
days,  has  sunk  into  comparative  distress  from 
unavoidable  events.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Gala- 
bin  was  the  regular  editor  of  the  Court  CaltHdar, 
commonly  called  the  Red  Book;  and  also  edited 
several  editions  of  Potfrfon'i  Roadi.  He  had 
survived  his  eight  sons,*  who  died  of  consump- 
tion ;  and,  melancholy  to  add,  had  outlived  him- 
self, having  for  nearly  a-year  past  entirely  lost 
his  recollection ;  insomuch  that,  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  tured  eighty-five,  which  happened  on 
the  28th  of  July,  18^,  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  loss,  and  was  with  difficulty  convinced 
that  he  had  ever  been  married.  He  died  at  his 
official  residence.  Bridge-street,  Southwark,  aged 
eighty-seven. 

1824,  Oct.  26.  Died,  Nathan  Mills,  printer, 
a  native  of  Boston,  North  America,  who  at  the 
evacuation  of  that  town  bv  the  British  troops, 
accompanied  the  army  as  emtor  and  printer  of  a 
newspaper,  nnder  the  title  of  the  Maaachiuetti 
Gazette,  against  which  a  severe  edict  was  issued 

•  Saptlmiu  Barry  CtadaUn,  itaUoner  and  bookbinder, 
w*nie  last  of  elAt  aons  of  Mr.  Qalabln,  and  died  Sept. 
It,  ISIS,  in  flic  OUrtr-IInt  year  of  bto  tgt. 


prohiUling  its  being  brought  into  the  state  by 
the  Amerkan  government.  At  the  oloee  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Mills  came  to  England,  and  settled  at 
Edinbur^,  where  he  died,  aged  seventy-five. 

1824.  Thbooore  Edwabd  Hook,  author  of 
many  novels  and  theatricalpieoes,  sold  the  copv- 
right  of  his  Sayingi  and  Doingi  for  £800.  In 
1813  he  obtained  the  lucrative  offices  of  ac- 
comptant-general  and  treasurer  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius. 

1824,  Oct.  Died,  David  Cabby,  well  known 
in  the  literary  world  by  bis  PUaniret  of  iVoture, 
and  other  poems  ;  also,  of  Lochiel,  and  other 
novels.  In  1803  Mr.  Carey*  edited  the  Poetical 
Magazine,  and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Stateiman,  London  newspaper. 

1824,  Jan.  The  Wettmintter  JZevMip,  No.  1. 
London:  Baldwin,  Ciadock,  and  Joy. 

When  the  Edhtburgh  and  Quarterly  Betifta 
addressed  themselves  to  the  two  chief  parties  of 
the  nation,  a  want  was  at  length  felt  for  a  similar 
organ  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
third  party — the  radicals  or  ultra  liberals — who 
had  gradually  been  rising  into  importance  nnoe 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  revolntiooary  war. 
Accordingly  the  Wettnwniter  Review  wasuwm- 
menced  by  a  small  body  of  literary  men  of  this 
denomination  of  politics,  of  whose  writings  it 
mat  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  with  less  polish 
and  dexterity  than  those  of  their'  rivals,  they 
have  fitequently  manifested  much  vivacity,  fi>ice, 
and  acuteness. — Chambers. 

1824,  Jan.  3.  Glatgow  Mechanics'  Magaxine. 

1824.  The  Scots  rtma, published  at  GlasKOw. 

1824.  The  Evening  Post,  published  at  Glas- 
gow, afterwards  joined  with  the  Chronicle,  and 
issued  from  the  same  office  every  Saturday. 

1824,  Jan.  7.  The  South  Afnean  Commereial 
Advertiser,  No.  1,  conducted  by  Mr.  Greig. 
This  was  the  first  newspaper  established  in  the 
Cape  of  Good '  Hope.  It  was  suppressed  the 
May  following,  recommenced  in  the  August  of 

1826,  again  summarily  suppressed  in  Maidi, 

1827,  and  resumed  in  October,  1828.  In  April, 
1829,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  established, 
and  several  newspapers  are  now  published. 

1824,  Jan.  31.  Antt-SloBery  Magazine  and 
Recorder.    No.  1.    Price  threepence. 

1824.  Johnson's  Selector,  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
Ainsworthjt  printed  by  John  Leigh,  Manchester. 

1834.  The  AvtlrMian,  conducted  by  Ralph 
WardeU,  LL.D.  bdng  the  second  newspaper 
commenced  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The 
principles  of  the  Australian  were  different  to 
those  of  the  Gazette,  and  people  imagined  that 
the  latter  paper  would  soon  cease,  but  the  literary 
powers  of  Mr.  Howe  rose  with  the  competition, 
which  instead  of  destroying,  improved  his  paper. 


*  Oeorge  BaTllle  Carey  (aon  of  Beory  Carey,  a  diaan- 
Ust  and  mnalclan,  and  lUaely  aald  to  be  the  aothor  of  Sod 
tm  tite  King,)  \na  bred  a  jcintar,  botdedined  bnainMS; 
and  was  an  actor  for  one  seaaon  at  CoTent.t:arden,  and 
the  author  of  many  theatrical  plaaes  at  oonaldetaUe  autlt. 
What  relationihip,  if  any,  ezlated  between  these  two  per- 
sons, we  are  not  aware. 

t  wllltain  Alnswortfa,  esq.  author  of  the  aorels  of 
JRoelnmoii;  Crtghtan,  Jade  ^epherd,  Ac. 
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tea.  n*  AdtoeaU,  puUisbed  by  William 

Lyon  MocleBzie,*  at  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada. 
This  paper  continued  for  ten  years,  when  it  was 
iucoiporated  with  the  Corretpondenl,  and  in 
1836,  Mr.  Mackenzie  started  a  paper  called  the 
ConUUutien,  which  in  its  turn  absorbed  the 
CorrtnoitdeiU,  just  before  the  rising  in  Upper 
Canada,  at  thelatter  end  of  1837. 

1836,  Jan.  26.  Died,  Albxander  Tillocb, 
LL.D.  &c.  editor  of  the  PhilotofMeal  Magm. 
zine,  and  late  part  proprietor  ana  editor  of  the 
Sua;  London  daily  newspaper.  He  was  bom  at 
Glasgow,  Feb.  28, 1759,  where  his  Cither  was  a 
tobacconist,  and  for  many  years  filled  the  office 
of  magistrate.  In  1781,  Mr.  Tillocb  conceived 
the  idea  of  stereotype  printing,  without  haring 
any  knowledge  of  either  Vander  Mey  or  Geo, 
and  in  the  fulowing  year  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  the  Messrs.  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  business  of  stereotype  print- 
ing. See  page  747,  ante.  Mr.  Tillocn  went  to 
London, 'and  the  business  of  stereotyping  was 
suspended;  on  his  return  to  Glasgow  ne  entered 
into  partnership  withhis  brother  and  brother-in- 
law,  as  tobacconists,  but  that  not  answering,  Mr. 
Tilloch  turned  his  attention  Xo  printing,  and 
either  singW  or  in  partnership,  carried  on  that 
profession  for  some  time  in  his  native  city.  In 
1787  he  went  again  to  London,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  In  1789,  in  connexion  with  others, 
he  purchased  the  Star,  and  became  the  editor. 
The  last  work  which-  he  engaged  in  was  to  super- 
intend the  Meckanic't  Oracle,  published  in 
numbers  by  Henry  Fisher,  at  the  Caxton  press. 


*  WiUiain  Lyon  Mackenzie,  for  wboae  appreheiuioii 
sir  F.  Head,  nie  governor  of  Upper  Ouuda,  oOlered  a 
reward  of  jel,ooo,  U  by  parentage  a  Uglilaiidar,  and  la 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  ftunDles  In 
the  Hlgblands.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger  at 
Oiudee,  and  was  afterwards  clerli  to  a  timber  merchant. 
After  fUling  in  biuineaa  in  his  native  village,  be  removed 
to  UpperCanada,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  printer, 
and  commenced  tlie  Meoeate,  of  principles  keenly  opposed 
to  the  government,  whldi  caused  him  to  have  many  ene- 
mies, and  his  offlce  to  be  bnmt  down.  He,  however,  got 
heavy  damages  against  the  party.  He  now  became  leader 
of  the  oppoalUon,  and  so  exposed  the  evil  doings  of  the 
dominant  faction,  which  exposed  the  hard  working  editor, 
In  the  Iiigbest  degree  obnozloas  to  that  party.  This  bitter 
animosity  soon  YiaA  an  opportonlty  of  grMlfylng  itself. 
Mackenne  was  choeen  to  represent  the  connty  of  York  in 
the  assembly.  In  Upper  Canada  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  ottdal  party  have  condderaUe  stnister  ininence 
by  means  of  small  borongfas,  the  credit  system  of  dispos- 
ing of  lands,  and  the  vast  number  of  petty  ofliees  in  the 
gift  of  the  execntiTe ;  hence  the  assembly  has  seldom 
represented  the  people.  Tlie  consequence  of  this,  as  ap- 
plied to  Mackenzie's  case,  was,  that  the  obnoxioasiMtriot 
was  made  the  John  Wilkes  of  Upper  Osnada,  He  was 
expelled — re-elected— again  expelled— re-dected  once 
more,  and  expelled  a  third  time.  This  aronsed  the  people. 
They  petitioned  for  a  redress  of  their  giievances,  and  Mr. 
MackeniAo  was  deputed  to  this  country  to  support  their 
eompUdnts,  which  were  attested  by  27,000  signatures.  In 
18SS  Mr.  Maclrenrie  letumed  to  Upper  Canada.  In  the 
foUowlog  year  a  general  electioa  took  place,  and  returned 
a  considerable  radical  nuOority,  of  wliieh  Mackenzie  vras 
one.  He  wasalso  chosen  fintmayorof  the  dty  of  Toronto, 
under  their  new  incorporation  act.  Just  before  the  elec- 
tions, Mr.Mackende  published  apolitieal  almanack,  under 
the  name  of  Patriek  Stelfl.  Hus  almanack  contained  a 
laboriooa  laipat  of  the  system  of  cormptlon  in  tlie  province. 
He  also  pnbllshed  the  Black  LUt,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
another  form  of  the  materials  contained  in  Patriek  Swift. 
I  works  had  considerable  inflnence  on  the  elections. 


His  name  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  his  writings  will  erect  to  his 
memory  an  imperishable  monument. 

1826,  March  10.  Died,  John  Pinkebton,  a 
voluminous  historian,  critic,  and  writer  for  the 
booksellers.  In  1786  he  published,  in  two  vols. 
8vo.  AneieiU  Seottith  poenu,  never  before  in  print, 
but  note  publithed  fiim  Ae  tnanuieript  coUeetion 
of  wr  Buhard  Maitland,  of  LetkingUm,  knight, 
brdprity  leal  of  Scotland,  mth  huge  notes  and 
•  glmiaty.  Pinkerton  maintained  that  he  had 
found  the  manuaeript  in  the  Pepysian  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  among  his  correspondence  he 
sometimes  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  with 
very  admirable  coolness.  The  forgery  was  one 
of  the  most  audacious  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
transcribing.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
17, 1768,  and  died  at  Paris  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

England  has  been  profuse  of  literary  forgeries, 
but  what  hare  they  effected  for  their  fabricators 
— detection  and  shame !  George  Psafananazai's 
was  eminent  for  learning  ;  Lauder's  interpola- 
tions of  Milton,  had  attractions  for  a  well  in- 
formed party  ;  poor  Chatterton's*  were  fictions 
for  never  dying  song  ;  among  Pinkerton's  cha- 
racter, that  of  literary  impostor  was  of  the  meet 
degraded  order;  and  the  Shakspeare  forgeries  of 
Ireland-  have  nothing  but  their  boldness  and 
artifice  of  their  conception  and  momentary  suc- 
cess— the  power  of  badly  copying  ancient  pen- 
manship and  stringing  of  plagiarisms.  We  have 
had  authors  who  sold  their  names  to  be  prefixed 
to  works  they  never  read  ;f  on  the  contrary,  have 
prefixed  the  names  of  others  to  their  own 
writings,  and  others  who  committed  the  most 
audacious  literary  piracies — "  The  craft  of  au- 
thorship," says  D'Israeli,  "has  many  mysteries." 
Upon  the  first  appearance  of  Akeiuid^tl  Plea- 
lura  of  Imagination — the  author's  name  not 
being  prefixed — a  Mr.  Rolt,  author  of  a  Die- 
tionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  bad  the  impu- 
dence to  go  over  to  Dublin,  publish  an  edition, 
and  put  his'  name  to  it.  Upon  the  fame  of  this 
he  lived  several  months,  being  entertained  at  the 


*  The  reader  Is  referred  to  Tyrwhitt'a  VindieiUiat  itfUi 
Appendix  to  Cowlep*9  or  Chatierion'a  Poema,  pp.  140,  for 
some  curious  obaervattons,  and  some  facts  of  Utacary  im- 
posture.—See  also  D'Israeli's  CariMtties  qf  LUtnimt, 
vol.  1.  pp.  IBS— 202.  vol.  vi.  pp.  S4— lOS. 

+  Sir  John  Hill  once  contracted  to  translate  Bwammer- 
dam's  work  on  insects  for  tifty  guineas.  Alter  the  agree- 
ment with  the  bookseller,  he  recollected  that  he  did  not 
understand  a  W(U*d  of  the  Dutch  language  I  Nor  did  thex« 
exist  a  Ftench  translation.  The  work,  however,  was  not 
the  leas  done  for  this  small  obstacle.  Sir  John  bargained 
with  another  translator  for  twenty-flve  guineas.  TTie 
second  translator  was  precisely  In  tiie  same  situation  as 
the  iirst;  as  ignorant,  ttKrngh  not  so  well  paid  as  the 
knight.  He  rebargalned  with  a  tliird,  who  perfectly  under- 
stood his  orl^al,  for  twelve  guineas  !  So  that  Oie  tzana- 
lator,  who  could  not  translate,  feasted  on  venison  and 
turtle,  while  the  modest  drudge,  whgae  name  never  ap- 
peared to  the  world,  broke  in  patience  his  daily  bread  I 

t  Mark  Akenside  was  born  Nov.  p,  ITlI,  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  where  hU  fUher  was  a  butdwr.  When  he  waa 
only  twenty-three  yean  of  age,  he  published  the  Pleanrm 
of  Imagination,  a  poem  fall  of  fine  imagery,  expressed  in 
rich,  copious,  and  musical  language.  He  first  praetiaed 
physic  at  Northampton^  and  afterwards  in  London,  whna 
be  died  June  as,  1770,  and  was  buried  in  Qie  church  of 
St.  James's,  Westminster. 
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best  tables  u  the  "  ineeniotts  Mr.  Rolt."  Aken- 
side  at  length  detected  the  frand,  and  vindicated 
his  right,  by  publishing  the  poem  with  the  real 
Mithor's  name .  Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  theAuthentieittfoftheGoipel 
Hutory,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  hiafrimd 
and  countiyman,  Mr.  Innes,  a  clereyman  in 
England.  The  latter  published  it  with  his  own 
name,  and,  before  the  imposition  was  discovered, 
obtained  considerable  promotion  as  a  reward  of 
merit.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  Mr.  Ballantine,  a 
friend  of  his,  when  students  of  divinity,  wrote 
a  poem,  entiUed  Redemption,  copies  of  which  in 
MS.  ^ere  handed  about.  They  were  at  length 
surprised  to  see  a  pompous  edition,  in  folio,  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen,  by  a  Mr.  Dangler,  as  his  own. 

1825,  April.  Died,  John  Arliss,  of  Gutter- 
lane,  Cheapside,  London,  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  most  degant  printers  oi  his  time.  Mr.  Arliss 
likewise  possessed  a  considerable  taste  in  embel- 
lishing juv^ile  works  with  wood  engravings, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  WhitUngham,  may 
be  said  to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  revivu 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  art  of  printing.  When 
residing  in  Newgate-street,  Mr.  Arliss  established 
the  Pocket  Magazine,  which  attained  a  very  ex- 
tensive circulation.  Besides  his  concern  in  New- 
gate-street, he  had  previously  been  engaged  in 
business  with  Messrs.  Whittingham,  Huntsman, 
Knevett,  &c. ;  but  like  Didot,  of  Paris,  the  pro- 
fits of  Mr.  Arliss's  speculations  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  approbation  of  the  public.  For 
some  Tears,  he  had  been  in  ill  health;  and 
through  this,  with  other  circumstances,  he  left 
a  family  of  five  young  children  totally  un- 
provided for. 

1825,  May  2.  Died,  William  Hall,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Oxford  Journal,  aged  seventy-five. 
And  two  days  after,  aged  eighty-two,  Joseph 
Mayow,  many  years  bookkeeper  on  that  paper. 

1825,  Aug.  3.  Died,  Thomas  Newton,  news- 
paper agent,  of  Warwick-square,  London.  He 
was  a  native  of  Hereford,  and  died  at  Clapham. 
William  Tayler  had  commenced  the  business  of 
newspaper  agency  about  1785,  and  with  whom 
Mr.  Newton  had  been  in  partnership. 

1825,  Aug.  5.  Mr.  —  Jodoe,  editor  of  the 
CkeltenAam  ChrmUele,  obtained  a  verdict  and 
£5(X)  damages,  at  the  Hereford  assizes,  against 
colonel  Fitzharding  Berkeley,  now  lord  Segrave, 
for  a  most  brutal  and  dastardly  attack  on  that 
gentleman  in  his  own  house,  concerning  a  para- 
graph which  had  appeared  in  the  Chronicle. 

1825.  A  law  was  passed  rendering  the  name 
of  a  member  of  parliament  unnecessary  on  the 
cover  of  newspapers,  and  thus  their  transmission 
by  post  became  entirely  open  to  the  public,  upon 
the  condition  that  they  "  shall  be  sent  without 
covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  sides,  and  shall 
not  contain  any  other  paper  or  thing  whatso- 
ever ;"  also,  "  that  there  shall  be  no  writing 
other  than  the  superscription  upon  such  printed 
paper,  or  upon  the  cover  thereof;"  and  in  the 
event  of  these  restrictions  not  being  duly  complied 
with,  the  whole  of  such  picket  is  "  to  be  charged 
with  treble  the  duly  of  postage." 


1825.  AnaettoallovrnewspapentobepriDted 
on  any  sized  paper,  and  to  reduce  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers.  The  size  of  newspapeis  by 
the  former  act  wa.s  twenty-two  inches  long,  a^ 
seventeen  and  one-eighth  inches  wide. 

1825.  Amonjg  the  propo«dR  in  this  year,  w 
prolific  of  projects,  there  was  one  for  a  joint 
stock  company,  or  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature.  There  was  not  one  word  about  the 
encouragement  of  literature  beyond  the  title. 

1525,  Sept.  19.  Died,  James  Eaton,  a  com- 
positor in  die  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Niphols 
and  Son,  to  whom  he  had  served  a  faithful  and 
dutiful  apprenticeship,  and  so  ingratiated  him- 
self into  tfaeir  good  opinion,  as  to  be  looked  upon 
more  in  the  light  of  a  son  than  a  dependent  He 
was  early  left  an  orphan,  but,  by  the  kindness  of 
an  uncle,  was  placed  in  Christ's  hospital,  where 
he  imbibed  those  precepts  which  had  an  evident 
good  effect  on  his  life  and  conduct ;  and  from 
the  Christian  patience  and  resignation  evinced 
by  him  in  a  long  illness,  we  may  humbly  hope, 
that  though  he  died  young,  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  secure  his  eternal  happiness.  He 
died  at  Islip,  Northamptonshire,  aged  tventy- 
five  years,  sincerely  lamented  by  his  friends. 

1825,  Oct.  26.  Died,  John  M'Abthuh,  esq., 
aged  sixty-six  years.  This  gentleman  was  tor 
more  than  thirty  yeais  the  principal  condactot 
of  the  business  of  the  king's  printiiig'Office,*  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  attended  at  the  pariia- 
ment  office,  Westminster,  daily,  during  tluit 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  the 
originals  all  acts  of  parliaments,  and  such  public 
records  of  the  house  of  lords  as  were  ordered  to 
be  printed.  He  posses.sed  great  urbanity  of 
manners,  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  dis- 
position, and  a  warm  benevolence  of  heait, 
which  rendered  him  the  patron  of  the  disused 
wherever  he  found  them.  Of  him  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  he  "  did  good  by  stealth,  and 
blush'd  to  find  it  fame."  The  remembrance  of 
his  virtues  will  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
all  who  knew  his  worth. 

1825,  Nov.  1.  Died,  George  Nicbolsok, 
printer  and  bookseller,  at  Stourport,  in  Worces- 
tershire, aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was  s 
native  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  We  cannot 
forbear  some  brief  record  of  a  man  whose  talents 
entitle  him  to  notice;  whose  name  we  hesitate 
not  to  place  with  the  names  of  Dodsley  and 
Baskerville.  Possessing  like  them,  an  ardent 
thirst  for  litemture  ana  science,  like  them  be 
has  also  enriched  our  libraries  with  many  valu- 
able works.  The  Literary  Miscellany,  or  Elegant 
Selections  from  the  most  Popular  Authors  in 
prose  and  verse,  20  vols.  18mo.  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  his  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  printing, 

*  On  Jan.  t,  1818,  died  Old  Joav,  wtio  dudiurttpeilod 
of  eight;  yean  flUed  the  humlde,  thouch  not  unlimioitiiit 
station  of  an  errand  carrier,  or  a*  he  a^cd  fc'-"*'',  "  the 
king's  messenger"  at  his  majestr'a  printing- aSce ;  aad 
who  yielded  to  none  of  bis  majesty's  ministers  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  his  offlce,  when  entmsted  with 
the  king's  speeches,  addresses,  and  other  papers  of  state. 
He  bad  acted  with  lidelity  in  this  way  bom  Oie  days  of  sir 
Robert  Wslpole  to  the  days  of  lord  Liverpool,  the  nMSt 
important  In  the  annals  of  the  English  press. 
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and  of  his  taste  and  jndgraent  as  an  editor.  Tbe 
Cambrian  TTateller'i  Guide  is  remarlcahle  for  its 
accuracT,  and  evinces  much  patient  investiga- 
tioo.  in  a  treatise  On  the  Condvet  of  Man  to 
Inferior  Animals,  (which  went  tbrong'h  four 
editions,)  we  have  evidence  of  his  humamtT  of 
disposition ;  and  mnneroas  tiactii,  catcHlated  to 
improve  the  morals,  and  add  to  the  comforts  of 
tbe  poorer  classes,  are  jproofs  of  the  same  desire 
of  doing  good.  In  short,  he  possessed  in  ai> 
eminent  degree,  strength  of  intellect,  with  uni- 
versal benevolence  and  nndeviating  uprightueBs 
of  conduct.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  also  toe  author, 
translator,  or  compiler  of  the  following  works : 
SUnogra'pky,  or  a  new  Syttem  of  Short  Hand, 
8to.  The  Mental  Friend  and  'Rational  Com- 
panion, eomitting  of  mamnu  and  reflexions, 
relattng  to  the  eonduet  of  life,  12mo.  The  Ad- 
vocate and  Friend  of  Woman,  12nio.  Direetioru 
for  the  Improvement  af  the  Mind,  12mo. 

1825,  Nov.  4.  James  MoNTOOMEsr,  editor 
of  the  Sheffield  Iris,  and  who  a  no  less  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers,  than 
for  his  consistent  political  virtue  and  principfe, 
was  on  this  day  invited  to  a  dinner  at  Sheffield, 
(lord  Milton  in  the  chafr)  upon  his  relinquMiing 
the  editersbip  of  that  paper,  which  he  had  con- 
dacted  for  tnirty-one  years.*  With  respect  to 
his  principles, as  a  public  »  riter,Mr.  Montgomery 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  speech  which  was  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence.  He  entered  into  many 
parts  01  his  own  history,  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
the  diffieulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  ground  which  he  toolc  from  the  first,  which 
was  "  a  plain  determination,  come  wind  or  son, 
come  fire  or  flood,  to  do  what  was  right." 

1825,  Nov.  An  action  was  brought  by  a  prin- 
ter, in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  London,  to 
recover  jS94  from  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  puhli^er 
of  Harriette  Wilson's  Memoirs,  for  work  and 
labour  done.  The  claim  was  proved,  but  tbe 
counsel  for  the  defendant  maintained  that  the 
work  "  was  so  immoral,  so  licentious,  so  much 
calculated  in  every  way  to  injure  the  trae  in- 
terests of  society,  that  no  man  engaged  in  assist- 
ing to  hring  it  before  the  public  conld  maintain 
an  action  for  compensation  for  the  labour  he  had 
employed  to  such  a  shameful  purpose."  The 
lora  chief  justice  fully  entered  into  and  admitted 
the  objection.    Tbe  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

1825,  Dee.  16.  James  Watt,  the  original 
publisher  of  the  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin 
Review,  while  on  his  passage  from  Scotland  to 
London,  fell  overboard  in  Yarmouth  roads,  and 
was  drowned. — See  page  844,  ante. 


*  When  sir  Robert  Feel  retired  from  tbe  premiership,  in 
April.  1835,  one  of  bis  last  acts  as  a  minister,  was  to  gnoit 
Mr.  Montsomcry  a  pension  of  jtf  ISO  a^year. 

James  Montgomery  was  bom  in  the  year  1771  :— the 
most  important  of  his  works  are  entitled  Priaon  Amnse- 
ntenti,  1797 ;  the  Wanderert  of  Switxerlmd,  and  other 
poems,  IsM;  the  Wat  ItMm,  and  other  poems,  1810 ; 
the  World  bifare  the  Flood,  and  other  pieces,  1813 ;  Oreen- 
land,  and  other  poems,  1819  ;  Songa  of  Zion,  18!i8  ;  and 
the  Peliean  Island,  1837  ;  all  of  which  are  characterised 
by  parity  and  elevation  oif  thought,  haimonious  versiflca- 
tion,  and  a  fine  strain  of  devotional  feeling.  He  still  con. 
ttnnes  to  reside  at  Sheffield. 


1825,  Jan.  1.  The  Manchester  Covrier,  No.  }, 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Sowler. 

1825,  JtUy  2.  The  Manchester  Advertiter, 
No.  1,  conducted  by  Stephen  Wfaalley,  and 
printed  by  Joseph  Pratt.  This  publication  was 
upon  the  jirinciple  of  gnituitons  circulation.  It 
continued  in  existence  only  a  few  months. 

1825.  TTie  Nottingham  Herald,  primed  and 
published  by  E.  B.  iRobinson. 

1825,  Se])t.  The  Nottingham  and  Newark 
Mercury,  printed  and  published  by  Jonathan 
Dunn,  for  the  proprietors.  This  paper  has  been 
for  nearly  tbe  whole  of  its  existence  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Barker,  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  tbe  "  Old  Sailor." 

1825,  Dee.  The  Liverpool  Albion,  printed  and 
published  by  the  proprietor,  Thomas  Bean. 

1836.  7%«  London  Magazine. 

1826.  T%e  Mechattie*'  Magazine. 

1826.  The  Sjfdney  Monitor,  condncted  by 
Mr.  E.  8.  Hall,  being  tbe  third  paper  in  New 
Booth  Wales. 

1826.  The  Tamanian,  conducted  by  Mr.  O. 
T.  Howe,  late  proprietor  of  the  Sydnaf  CfazeUt. 

Tbe  firstreview  ofabook  in  New  South  Wales, 
was  James  Busby,  On  the  Cultivation  of  dte 
Vine,  1886,  8to.  pp.  270.  printed  at  Sydney,  and 
for  which  review  a  premium  had  been  given.  Thif 
book  has  been  supposed,  though  erroneously,  to 
have  1>een  the  first  printed  work  in  Australia.* 

iei!i6,Peb.  12.  />i«d,DEoi)ATUsBvE, formerly 
an  eminent  printer  in  St.  John's  square,  Clerken- 
well.  He  was,  with  only  one  exception,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  company  of  stationers,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  liveryman  sixty  years.  Though 
possessing  no  inconsiderable  talents,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  unassuming  of  human  beings,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  kind  hearted. 
Content  with  a  very  moderate  income,  he  retired', 
many  years  before  his  death,  to  a  tranquil  retreat, 
where  "he  calmly  breathed  his  last.  Whilst  in 
business,  his  principal  employment  was  the  print- 
ing of  the  religious  tracts  of  the  society  for  pro- 
moting christian  knowledge.  He  was  editorof 
an  edition  of  Cniden's  Concordanve,  in  which  he 
carefully  examined  every  text  by  the  original  in 
the  bible.  He  also  printed  the  Diversions  of 
Purley,  for  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  with  whom  he  was 
deservedly  a  great  favourite,  and  who  permitted 
him  to  substitute  blanks  for  many  names  which 
the  timid  printer  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress. 
Mr.  Bye  compiled  the  copious  index  to  the 
octavo  edition  of  Swift's  works,  published'  in 
1803.  That  he  was  also  a  versifier,  may  be 
seen  by  a  few  lines  signed  "  D.  B."  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  vol.  87,  p  445.  With  his 
habitual  placidly  of  mind,  after  he  had'  totaliy 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  he  soon  acquired 


•  Anstialia,  in  modern  geography  the  flflh  great  division 
of  the  globe,  including  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  all  those  namerousislandssitnate  to  the  soutb- west  of 
Asia,  Sostrongly  was  feltthe  importance  of  a  newspaper, 
by  the  new  colonists  at  Swan  River,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Australia,  fhtA  until  the  materiel  of  a  printing  establish- 
ment cooM  be  obtained  from  England,  a  srttni  nevuspata 
was  issued  fh»n  the  seat  of  government,  and  copiei  of  it 
nailed  to  trees  at  particular  statlonit  in  the  settlement. 
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the  habit  of  writings  very  neatly  with  his  left. 
Though  more  than  eight  of  his  latter  years  were 
embittered  by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  side,  and 
confined  him  wholly  to  his  bedchamber,  he  bore 
his  sufferings  with  that  manly  fortitude,  and  that 
patient  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  which  his 
constant  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  had  enabled 
him  to  sustain.  He  died  at  Peckham,  aged 
nearly  eighty-two  years. 

1826,  Feb.  15.  Died,  Georoe  Thompson, 
many  years  a  printer  and  publisher  of  ballads 
and  cheap  pictures,  in  Long-lane,  West  Smith- 
field,  by  which  he  accumulated  £70,000.  He 
died  at  Islington,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

1827,  April  2.  Colonel  Fitzhabdino  Ber- 
KELT,  (now  lord  Segrave)  obtained  a  verdict, 
with  £50  damages,  against  colonel  W.  Blenner- 
hasset  Faiman,  proprietor  of  the  Palladium 
London  newspaper,  for  a  libel  which  had  appear- 
ed in  that  paper  in  July,  1826.*  The  lord  chief 
justice  remarked  on  the  trial, "  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  press,  we  were  living  tn  the  greatett 
state  of  tyranny  under  the  tun." 

1826.  There  are  no  books  in  existence  by 
which  it  can  be  ascertained  what  number  of  works 
were  entered  at  stationers'  hall  before  1709, 
in  which  year  there  were  eighty-seven.  In 
the  next  three  years  the  number  was  about  one 
hundred ;  but  from  Uiat  period  down  to  1766, 
the  average  yearly  number  was  not  fifty.  The 
number  went  slowly  increasing,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  the  amount 
waa  three  hundred  yearly ;  in  1814,  the  amount 
was  five  hundred  and  forty-one ;  in  1816,  the 
number  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-four.  From  that  period  to  1820,  the  average 
number  was  about  one  thousand.  The  lowest 
number  ever  entered  was  about  seventeen,  (in 
1732  and  1734)  and  the  highest  in  I822.t 

1826,  June  13.  Z>te<;,  the  rev.  William  Davy, 
curate  of  Lustleigh,  Devonshire,  who  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Exeter 
free  grammar  school,  and  on  returning  from 
Baliol  college,  Oxford,  obtained  priest's  orders. 
In  his  examination  for  this  sacred  office,  he  cor- 
rected one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church  on  some  theological  point,  and  received 
neat  encomiums  for  his  biblical  knowledge. 
This  gentleman  was  the  editor,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  compilation,  intitled:  A  Syttem  of 
Dimnity,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons  on  the  First 
Institutions  of  Religion — on  some  of  the  most 
important  Articles  of  the  Christian  Reliyion  in 
connexion — and  on  the  several  Virtues  arid  Vices 
of  Mankind ;  with  occasional  discourses.  Being 
a  compilation  from  the  best  sentiments  of  the 
polite  writers  and  eminent  sound  divines,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  on  the  same  subjects, 
properly  connected,  with  improvements;    par- 


*  Certainly  it  la  an  imgeneroo*  tldnc  to  pnblisli  that  to 
aliwIilcliwedarenotowD  toMiv.  Itlskserpent,tli«tbite( 
a  man  by  tbe  heel,  and  flien  rltdca  into  a  hole.  A  libel  it 
JllitUBopuli ;  bsTintr  no  certain  father,  it  ia  not  to  inherit 
belief.— Owm  Feltham. 

t  Miuic  fonna  an  item  for  aom*  yean  in  tbla  amount. 


ticularly  adapted  for  the  use  of  chiefe  of  fami- 
lies and  students  in  divinity,  for  churches,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  26  vols. 
8vo.  1795-1807.  The  historr  of  this  volumi- 
nous work  affords  an  example  of  perseverance 
that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  though  so  fertile  in  curiosities.  Mr. 
Davy  having  completed  his  collection,  at  first 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  it  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  but  as  he  was  poor,  his  income  during  his 
curacy  at  Lustleigh  being  only  £30  a-year,  his 
theological  labours  obtained  no  patronage,  and 
he  resolved  to  print  it  himself,  that  is,  with  his 
own  hands.  With  a  press,  which  he  made  for 
himself,  and  as  many  worn  and  cast-off  ^pes, 
purchased  from  a  country  printing-office,  as  suf- 
ficed to  set  up  two  pages,  he  fell  to  work  in  1795, 
performing,  with  the  assistance  of  his  female 
aomestic,  every  operation,  and  working  off  page 
by  page,  he  struck  off  forty  copies  of  the  first 
tfiree  hundred  pages;  twenty-six  of  which  he 
distributed  among  the  universities,  the  bishops, 
the  royal  society,  and  the  reviews,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  receive  from  some  of  those  quarters, 
that  encouragement  to  which  he  thought  hinoself 
entitled.  Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he 
resolved  to  spare  himself  the  expense  of  paper 
in  future ;  and  as  he  bad  reserved  only  fourteen 
copies  of  the  forty  with  which  he  commenced, 
three  of  which  be  mentions  as  being  imperfect, 
he  continued  to  print  that  number,  and  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years  of  unremitting  toil,  finished 
the  whole  twenty-six  volumes.  Disdaining  any 
assistance,  he  then  put  them  in  boards  with  his 
own  hands,  and  made  a  journey  to  London  for 
the  express  purpose  of  depositing  a  copy  in  each 
of  the  most  eminent  public  libraries  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  the  university  libraries  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  church,  Exeter,  Ike.  &c. 

With  all  the  literary  and  typographical  labours 
of  Mr.  Davy,  little  else  but  praise  was  gained ; 
but  a  mind  so  organized  for  action  as  his,  could 
not  rest  in  inactivity ;  and  though  well  up  to  his 
eightieth  year,  his  vigour  of  intellect  remained 
unimpaired ;  and  conceiving  more  might  yet  be 
culled  to  add  .  to  the  latter  volume,  in  1826  he 
had  increased  it  so  considerably,  that  on  his 
determination  to  send  it  forth  to  the  world,  be 
found  it  sufficient  to  fill  two  octavo  volumes. 
Being  then  in  his  eighty-second  year,  he  resigned 
his  task  of  printing  into  other  hands,  and  a  neat 
edition  was  printed,  which  procured  for  the 
author  the  living  of  Winldeigh.  But  this 
reward,  though  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings, 
came  too  late  to  add  to  his  comforts.  After  say- 
ing so  much  of  his  literary  labours,  it  would 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  other  pursuit  had 
ever  occupied  nis  attention.  He  excelled  in 
gardening,  and  constructed  some  clocks,  and 
various  other  pieces  of  mechanism ;  his  parson- 
age contained  many  specimens  of  mecnanical 
genius;  and  his  garden,  formed  among  the 
rocks,  was  extremely  curious.  He  made  a 
handsome  present  of  communion  plate  to  the 
church  of  Lustleigh,  a  flagon  and  two  patens. 
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with  tlie  following  inscription:  "The  Gift  of 
William  Dary,  (aged  serenty-eight,)  thirty-six 
yeais  curate  of  Lustleigh,  to  that  parish,  for  the 
use  of  the  sacrament  for  ever :  1822." 

1%6,  JvM  23.  Diti,  William  Birdsall, 
bookseller,  Northampton,  aged  seventy-six  years, 
deeply  lamented  by  nis  fiunily  and  ihends.  He 
had  twice  served  the  office  of  mayor,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  he  had  been  elected  one  of  the 
magistrates. 

1826,  Jviy  2&.  Diei,  Robbrt  Bell,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  &//'«  WttUy  Diipateh,  London 
Sanday  newspaper,  from  its  commencement  in 
1801.  In  1804,  Mr.  Bell  published  A  detcrip- 
Hon  of  the  condition  and  manneTt  of  the  peanmtry 
of  Ireland,  8vo.  He  died  at  North  Brixton, 
aged  sixty  years. 

1826,  Sqil.  23.  At  the  royal  Coburg  theatre, 
London,  a  play  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unemployed  journeymen  printers  of  the 
metropolis,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex.  A  poeti- 
cal address,  written  by  Joseph  Blakesley,*  a 
compositor,  was  spoken  on  the  occasion. 

1826,  Oct.  26.  Died,  Chbistopbeb  Maoney, 
an  eminent  wholesale  stationer  ,'on  College  hill, 
and  alderman  of  Vintry  ward,  London.  He  was 
a  liveryman  of  the  worshipful  company  of  sta- 
tioners in  1807;  alderman  on  Feb.  20,  1810, 
and  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  court  of  assist- 
ants of  the  stationers'  company,  of  which  he 
served  master  in  181 6;  sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex  in  1813;  and  in  1821  he  filled  the 
high  and  important  office  of  lord  mayor,  with 
strict  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  and 
hnmanity  to  those  who  came  under  his  power. 
In  trade  he  was  respected  for  his  honourable 
dealings,  and  the  house  of  Magney  and  Son  was 
long  considered  the  head  of  that  line  of  business. 
Alderman  Magney  died  at  Wandsworth,  in  the 
fifty-nintli  year  of  his  age. 

1826,  Nov.  1.  Died,  Francis  Jolue,  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  Carliile  Journal,  aged 
thirty-five  years. 

1&6,  Nov.  17.  Died,  Charles  Sambroxe 
Ordoyno,  printer  at  Nottingham,  and  formerly 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  Derby  Herald,  (see 
page  773,  ante.)  Mr.  Ordoyno  came  to  his 
death  by  the  following  singular  accident.  It 
appeared  that  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  went 
nut  of  his  house  with  a  paper  cap  on  his  head, 
two  jugs  in  his  hand,  and  also  some  money,  for 
the  purpose  of  fetching  some  ale,  and  when  he 
had  got  within  nine  yards  of  the  door,  Edward 
Wilford,  a  butcher,  who  came  out  of  the  public- 
house  in  haste,  ran  against  him  in  the  dark, 
their  foreheads  met,  and  the  deceased  was 
knocked  down.  A  surgeon  was  called,  but  the 
deceased  was  insensible,  and  he  died  about  half- 
past  nine  the  following  evening.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  a  blood  vessel  within  the 
brain  was  ruptured,  and  a  recent  wound  was 
found  on  each  instep. 


*  Rklfwune  Tr\fia;    or,  AmauaneiUt  of  LeUure.     Bf 
JOMph  Blakeiley,  comporitor.    Ixmdon,  ISST. 


1826,  Nov.  26.  Died,  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A. 
printer,  and  editor  of  the  Gentlenum't  Magazine,* 
who  was  distinguished  alike  for  superior  talents, 
indefatigable  industry,and  undeviating  integrity, 
and  of  whom  the  profession  of  the  art  of  typo- 
graphy may  feel  justly  proud,  as  an  example  so 
worthy  to  be  emulated.  John  Nichols  was  bom 
at  Islington,  February  2,  1744-5,  and  received 
his  education  at  an  academy  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Shield,  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  In 
1754  he  was  placed  apprentice  to  Mr.  William 
Bowyer,  who  appears  to  have  quickly  discovered 
in  his  pupil  that  amiable  and  honourable  dispo- 
sition which  distingushed  him  all  his  life.  From 
the  moment  he  became  Mr.  Bowyer's  apprentice, 
he  was  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  solid  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Bowyer  appears  to  have  been  not 
only  the  instructive  master,  but  the  kind  and  in- 
dulgent friend  to  his  apprentice,  and  was  often 
anxious  to  amuse  him  by  encouraging  a  taste 
for  poetry;  and  from  1761  to  1766  he  became  a 
constant  votaiy  of  the  muses,  his  productions 
making  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  periodical 
journals.  During  his  mmority  he  produced 
some  prose  essays  on  the  manners  of  the  age, 
such  as  they  appeared  to  one  who  had  been  no 
inattentive  observer.  These  were  merely  his 
amusements,  and  indicative  of  on  ambition  which 
at  his  early  age  was  surely  pardonable.  His 
more  serious  hours  were  devoted  to  the  business 
of  the  press.  His  leading  olject  was  to  please 
his  master  in  the  superintendence  of  the  learned 
works  printed  by  him,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
so  well,  that  the  relative  situations  of  master  and 
servant  soon  merged  into  a  friendship,  the  com- 
pound of  affection  on  one  side,  and  of  reverence 
on  the  other.  So  amply  had  he  fulfilled  his 
master's  expectations,  as  to  prudence  and  judg- 
ment, that  before  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he 
sent  him  on  a  business  of  very  great  importance, 
to  the  university  of  Cambnc^;  and  another 
proof  of  the  value  he  placed  on  Mr.  Nichols's 
services,  when  the  period  of  them  had  expired, 
by  returning  to  his  father  half  of  his  apprentice 
fee  t)-  and  considering  his  assistance  was  of  great 
importance  in  his  printing  establishment,  he  took 
him  into  partnership  in  the  year  1766.  This 
union,  one  of  the  most  cordial  that>  ever  was 
formed,  lasted  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Bowyer, 
in  1777,  In  1778  Mr.  Nichols  obtained  a  share 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  editor,  and  it  had  not  been  long  under 
his  care  before  it  obtained  a  consequence  which 
it  had  never  before  reached.  In  1781  he  wag 
elected  an  honorai7  member  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  1783,  of  that 

*  The  OenUeman*M  Magazine  has  been  styled  tlie  "  Old 
Fair  of  periodicals,"  and  sitlll  "  liTctli  in  monthly  inunor- 
tality."  There  is  one  drcumstance  which  oaght  not  to  be 
overlooked  :  it  was  commenced  by  a  Journeyman  printer, 
and  in  the  conrse  of  ninety-six  years  was  condncted  only 
by  three  editors,  who  had  all  been  Journeymen  pzinters*- 
and  we  trust  the  present  editor  will  not  think  it  any  disi 
paragement  to  place  liim  in  the  list. 

t  "  When  I  was  boond  to  him  my  father  received  from 
Mr.  Bowyer  a  promissory  note  to  return  half  the  appren- 
tice-fee at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years,  m  condition 
that  I  behaved  suitable  to  his  expectation.  This  sum  he 
very  honourably  paid  me  in  February,  1766."  /.  K. 
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dacton  and  authors,  as  discreet  and  respectftil  as 
it  was  manly  and  liberal.*  Some  years  after  the 
&tst  appearance  of  this  celebrated  journal,  he 
became  proprietor  of  another  national  work,  the 
Encyclopmna  Brittmniea,  1812,  for  which  he 
paid  a  price  that  excited  the  surprise  of  some  of 
the  most  timid  of  his  brethren.  During  the 
progress  of  these  works,  his  house  was  still  fur- 
ther aggrandized  by  thepublication  and  writings 
of  Dugald  Stewartj-  and  sir  Walter  Scott.  Ens 
intercourse  with  the  latter  was  more  intimate, 
varied,  and  extensive,  and  in  many  respects  more 
remarkable  than  was  ever  before  exemplied  be- 
tween author  and  publisher. 

In  1604  Mr.  Constable  had  assumed  as  partner 
Alexander  Gibson  Hunter,  of  Blackness,  and 
from  that  time  the  business  was  carried  on  under 
thedesignation  of  Archibald  Constable  and  Com- 
pany. In  1808,  a  bookselling  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  under  the  firm  of  Constable, 
Hunter,  Park,  and  Hunter,  hot  not  answering 
the  expectations  which  were  formed,  it  was  given 
up  in  1811.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  A.G.Hunter 
retired  from  the  Edinburgh  house,  when  Mr. 
Robert  Cathcart,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Cadell,then  a  clerk  in  the  house,  became 
Mr.  Constable's  partners,  under  the  designation 
of  Constable  and  Co.  Mr.  Cathcart  dying,  in 
Nov.  1812,  Mr.  Cadell  remained  the  sole  part- 
ner. How  it  happened  that  with  all  the  splen- 
did success,  so  beneficial  and  honourable  to  our 
literature,  which  attended  Mr.  Constable's  under- 
takings, his  publishing  career  should  have  closed 
so  disastrously,  we  are  not  able  to  divine.  He 
had  just  completed  the  plan  of  the  MitceUany, 
which  bears  his  name,  and  was  busied  with  wefi- 
founded  hopes,  in  sanguine  calculations  of  the 
returns  which  it  would  bring  to  his  house.  Its 
publication  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  failure 
of  that  establishment;  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
reflect,  that  its  subsequent  success  furnished 
some  solace  for  his  misfortunes,  as  well  as  some 
alleviation  of  his  bodily  sufferings;  his  final 
undertaking,  thus  proving  to  be  his  last  and  only 
means  of  support.  A  man  joining  such  pro- 
fessional abilities  to  such  liberal  and  extensive 
views ;  so  capable  of  appreciating  literary  merit, 
and  so  anxious  to  find  for  it  employment  and 


*  Xdited  by  FMncta  Jdtrey,  (ftennidi  a  Seottbb  Judge, 
under  the  title  of  lord  Jeftey,  whose  pitlleaa  Krerity 
tovirdfl  vxlten  of  qaesttonable  ability,  and  the  masterly 
■nd  oilKt"!!  chaiacter  of  the  enayi  which  appeared  la 
the  work,  inatantaneonily  fixed  the  attention  of  the  pabUe. 
Bee  page  813  ante.  The  honour  of  publishing  this  work 
nmained  with  Mr.  Constable,  until  the  year  ISMf. 

tI>n9U  Stewart,  P.  R.  8.  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
In  the  university  of  Edinborgh,  and  author  of  many  plulo- 
aophicaland  other  works,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  M.  Stewait, 
bora  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  SS,  I7ts,  and  died  June  II,  1828. 
As  an  instructor  of  youth,  his  eloquence,  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  icnowledge,  and  the  extensive  range  of  his  inform- 
ation, made  an  eztraordlnaiy  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  young,  an  impression  which  was  felt  in  their  studies, 
■od  dearly  indicted  in  the  station  which  many  of  them 
attained  iu  the  ranks  of  worth  and  talent.  As  a  man  he 
was  respected  and  beloved  by  every  one  who  had  the 
happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  In  18M,  Mr.  Fox  created 
a  sinecure  office,  tliat  of  gazette-writer  for  Scotland,  fbr 
the  express  purpose  of  rewarding  Mr.  Stewart,  ^rtio  en- 
Joyed  with  it  a  salary  of  ifffloo  a-year,  and  which,  after  his 
decease,  was  continued  to  his  family. 


reward ;  as  largely  endowed  with  the  discernment, 
tact,  and  manners,  necessary  to  maintain  a  nsefnl, 
honourable,  and  harmonious  intercourse  with 
literary  men,  is  not  a  common  character,  even 
amon^  the  iniproved  race  of  modem  bibliopolists. 

It  IS  painful  to  reflect  on  the  change  vhicb 
adversity  brought  over  the  mutual  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Constable  and  sir  Walter  Scott;  but  as  these 
events  have  been  chnmivled  by  abler  hands,* 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  diey  were  in  some 
degree  intoxicated  by  the  extraordinary  succeai 
they  had  met  with  in  their  respective  careers. 
They  launched,  without  rudder  or  compass,  into 
an  ocean  of  bank  credit,  in  which  they  were  des- 
tined eventually  to  perish. 

Mr.  Constable  had,  in  early  life,  entertained 
literary  aspirations,  only  less  ambitions  than 
those  by  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  com- 
mercial life.  In  1823,  he  was  included  in  a  list 
of  new  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1826,  he  bad  projected  a  AfuwUmy 
ofOrigiiuU  and  Selected  Workt,  in  Literaturt, 
Art,  and  Science,  which  he  designed  to  publish 
in  parts  at  one  shilling  each,  every  three 
constituting  a  volume.  Unfortuitately  the  com- 
mercial distresses  which  marked  the  close  of 

1825,  operated  unfavourably  upon  a  London 
firm  with  which  Archibald  Constable  and  Com- 
pany were  intimately  connected  ;  and  in  Jan. 

1826,  both  were  compelled  to  stop  paymenLf 
The  debts  of  the  latter  house  were  unoerstood  U> 
be  about  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  for  a  consider 


•  See  Lockhart^s  Lffe  of  Sir  Walttr  SeoU,  7  vols.  8T0. 
1S38  ;  and  Chambers's  I,<iie>  o/eminent  Seot>mni,'nil.iT. 

i  Among  the  sulTerers  by  the  iUlnro  of  the  home  of 
Coistable  and  Co.  was  the  famUy  of  Bobert  Watt,  M.  D. 
autlior  of  the  Bibliatkica  Brilmuttca,  fbr  which  the  Enn 
of  jftOOO  had  been  given  in  liiUs,  bat  before  any  of  them 
were  honoured  the  house  failed.  Robeit  Watt,  the  sod 
of  a  small  farmer,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  was  bom  in 
Hay,  1774.  He  was  a  ploughbcqr  ontUUs  seventtentli 
year;  but  a  tUrst  for  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  excd, 
soon  manifested  itself.  In  1703,  he  matriculatnl  at  Glas- 
gow, where  he  remained  tin  17D7,  eventually  tunied  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medldne,  settled  at  Paisley,  ud 
was  the  author  of  many  medical  treatises,  and  other 
works.  He  died  upon  the  I3th  of  March,  ISIg,  aged  only 
forty-flve,  and  was  interred  in  the  Glasgow  High  Oiordi 
bnrying-gronnd.  The  whole  plan  of  the  SiUtoMeca  ii 
ntwi  and  few  compilations,  of  similar  magnitude  and 
variety,  ever  presented,  in  a  first  edition,  a  more  complete 
design  and  execution.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
first  part  containing  an  alfdiabetical  list  of  authon,  to  the 
amount  ofabove  forty  thousand,and  under  each  adiroDO- 
logical  list  of  bis  works,  their  various  editions,  sizes,  price, 
&c.,  and  also  of  the  papers  he  may  have  contributed  to  the 
more  celebrated  Journals  of  art  and  science.  Tius  dlvisioo 
differs  little  in  its  construction  from  that  of  a  common 
catalogue,  only  that  it  is  nniveraal  in  its  diaracter, 
and  gives  short  biographical  notices  of  the  author, 
and  critical  opinions  of  his  works.  It  also  gives  most 
ample  lists  of  the  vsrious  editions  of  the  Greek  anil 
Roman  classics,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  eady 
printers,  lists  of  the  various  Ijooks  which  they  printed,  in 
the  second  part,  all  the  titles  of  works  recorded  in  the  first 
part,  and  ako  anonymous  works,  are  arranged  alpbsAietl- 
cally  under  their  principal  subdects.  At  his  death,  the 
publication  of  the  BUttotlkeea  devolved  upon  his  tvo 
eldest  sons,  who  devoted  themselves  to  its  completian 
with  filial  enthusiasm.  They  were  both  young  men  of  the 
most  promising  abUlttes ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their 
lives  were  shortened  by  the  assiduity  with  which  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  important  charge  that  was 
so  prematurely  laid  upon  them.  The  printing  of  the 
Biiliotheca  wta  completed  in  1834,  in  four  large  qnatto 
volumes.  The  first  division  or  portion  of  it  was  printed  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  second  in  Edlnburgb, 
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able  part  of  which  sir  Walter  Scott  unfortu- 
Dately  stood  lesponsible.  Eailv  in  1827  weie 
issued  the  first  part  of  his  Miteewmy,  consisting 
of  capt.  Basil  Hall's  Travelt,  which  that  gentle- 
man, with  a  kindness  worthy  of  his  distinguished 
abilities,  had  conferred  as  a  present  upon  the 
veteran  publisher.  But  unfortunately  for  Bis 
family,  death  slept  in  and  deprived  them  of  that 
support  which  they  claimed  at  his  hands.  Mr. 
Constable  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and,  in  his 
latter  years,  of  somewhat  unwieldy  bulk;  his 
countenance,  a  iaxi  index  to  his  mind,  displayed 
lineaments  of  uncommon  nobleness  and  beauty. 

1827,  Sept.  9.  Died,  Charles  Wbbeleb, 
the  original  proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Man- 
ehetttr  Ckrtmme,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  Joseph  Hanop,  in  that  town. 
On  June  23,  1781,  he  established  the  Chronicle, 
which  soon  rose  to  be  first  both  in  circulation 
and  profit.  As  a  tradesman  his  conduct  was 
characterised  by  integrity  and  independence — 
as  an  employer,  by  kindness  and  urbanity — and 
his  death  was  a  rare  example  of  Christian  forti- 
tude and  resignation.*  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  collegiate  church-yard  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Wheeler  had  a  large  family.  John,t  the 
eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Chronicle, 
which  he  carried  on  till  a  very  recent  period  ^ 
when  he  retired  to  enjoy  ease  and  independence. 
Thomas,  another  son,  was  a  printer  in  London. 

1827,  Sept.  9.  Died,  John  Holme,  a  worthy 
journeyman  printer,  who  had  been  upwards  of 
sixty  years  a  compositor  on  the  Coventry  Mercury, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas's  church-yard,  in 
that  city,  with  the  following  inscription  on  his 
grave-stone. 

Here  lies  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Hvlmb,  jirinter, 
wtio  like  an  old  worn  ont  type,  battered  by  freqaent  oae, 
reposes  in  ttte  grave,  bat  not  witboot  a  bope  tliat  at  •ome 
fatnre  time  he  mi^ht  be  recast  in  tbe  mould  ^  righteooft. 
oess,  and  safely  locked  np  in  the  blissfal  chase  of  im- 
mortality i  he, was  distnbated  from  tbe  board  of  life  on  the 
Oth  day  at  September,  1817,  regretted  by  his  employers, 
and  respected  by  his  feilow-artista. 

1827,  Ocf.  The  Printers'  Pension  Society 
of  London  established,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  allowance  of  j612  a-year  to  aged  and  infirm 
members  of  the  trade,  and  £8  to  their  widows. 
Every  liberal  mind  will  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
this  institution,  and  invite  those  who  feel  the 
momentous  value  of  the  press,  to  extend  their 
eontributions  to  its  useful  operatives. 


•  He  left  £Vi  to  twenty  poor  families ;  Si  to  each 
jonmeyman  printer  in  liis  employment ;  and  j£\  to  each 
apprenticesliip.  Joseph  Cooper,  who  had  been  employed 
■pon  tlie  Chronicle,  for  a  nmnber  of  years,  died  May  M, 
1S99,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

t  Charles  Henry  Wheeler,  eldest  son  of  John,  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Robins  at  Winchester,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  business  as  printers  and  booksellers :  he  died 
1830.  John,  another  son,  is  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Htmpihire  InitpatdaU,  at  Southampton.  James,  another 
son,  was  also  a  printer,  but  now  an  attorney,  residing  at 
Manchester,  has  published  the  Hiitory  of  Manchafer, 
ISmo.  1836,  and  Xanchater  Poetry,  Svo.  1838. 

t  On  Saturday,  Jan.  s,  183g,  the  title  of  this  paper  was 
changed  to  the  Manchater  Chronicle  and  Salford  Standard  i 
rnbllshed  in  aa  enlarged  form,  under  the  Arm  of  Leicester 
and  Hewitt. 


1827.  Oct.  The  important  ait  of  printing  for 
the  blind  carried  practically  into  effect  in  the 
Edinburgh  blind  asylum,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Gall,  by  means  of  books  printed  in  relief 
from  angular  types.  Mr.  Gall's  invention  was  a 
great  step  in  this  kind  of  literature.  Mr. 
Alston,  the  treasurer  of  the  Glasgow  asylum, 
invented  a  system  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  blind.  His 
system  is  simply  to  print  in  relief  the  capitals  of 
the  ordinary  Koman  characters,  without  any 
arbitrary  marks  whatever ;  and  a  beautiful  fount 
of  types  and  a  printing  press  were  added  to  the 
institution.  The  scriptures  and  other  books  are 
printed  in  a  character  which  can  be  read  by  the 
touch  of  the  blind,  with  little  less  fluency  than 
by  the  eyes  of  the  seeing,  which  is  a  miracle  to 
us.  There  are  supposM  to  be  about  12,000 
blind  persons  in  Great  Britain.  See  page  761  ante. 

1827,  Nov.  28.  Died,  John  Pittman,  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  the  County  Chronicle  and 
County  Herald  newspapers,  and  one  of  the 
common  council  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
within. 

1827,  March  1.  Natal  and  MUiiary  Magazine, 
published  quarterly.  London  :  T.  C  Smith. 

1827,  March.  The  Jurist ;  or,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation,  No.  1. 
London :  Baldwin  and  Cradock. 

1827,  April  1.  7%<  Qmrterly  Journal  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  No.  1,  (new  series) 
edited  by  Mr.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S. 

1827,  May  30.  The  New  Antijaeobin  Renew. 

1827,  June  9.  The  London  Weehly  Beview 
and  Journal  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
No.  I.  David  Lester  Richardson,  was  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  this  publication,  and  so 
continued  until  he  left  England  for  Calcutta, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Bengal  Annual, 
and  Calcutta  Literary  Gazette. 

1827.  The  Inspector  Literary  Magazine  and 
Review.    London. 

1827.  Oriental  Herald.  London  :  edited  by 
James  Silk  Buckingham. 

1827,  June  9.  The  New  London  Literary 
Gazette,  and  Journal  of  Science  and  Fashion, 
witli  the  following  motto,  "  Spectsmur  agendo." 

1827,  July  9.  TTie  Sheffield  Courant,  No.  1, 
printed  and  published  by  John  Clarke  Piatt  and 
Henry  Todd.*    Discontinued  in  1833. 

1827,  July  8.  Tlie  Sphynx,  No.  I ;  Sunday 
newspaper,  edited  by  James  Silk  Buckingham. 
London :  price  one  shilling. 

1827,  July  28.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  1.    London :  Trentel,  Wurtz,  and  Co. 

1827,  Aug.  1.  TTie  Lancashire  Literary  Mu- 
seum ;  or,  JoumtU  of  Polite  Literature,  Arts, 
and  iSeienee,  No.  1,  printed,  edited,  and  pub- 
lished by  James  Scott  Walker.f  Liverpool. 


•  Henry  Todd,  the  third  son  of  William  Todd,  late  pro- 
prietor of  the  Shield  Mcraarpi  Joshna  Todd,  another 
son,  was,  in  18:iS,  proprietor  of  the  Leedt  IndependaU. 

t  Mr.  Walker  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entiUed  Ce- 
lomhiai  or,  the  Patriot  Mother :  An  Euajf  onthe  XdHoa* 
lion  of  the  People,  and  an  excellent  technical  Song,  writ- 
ten fbr  the  Liverpool  typographical  dinner,  Jane,  18M.— 
See  Songt  of  the  Prat,  page  11. 
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1837,  S«pt.  Thi  RetntfttUve  Riritw  and 
HittorieJ  mid  Antiqtiarum  Magazine,  (new 
series)  published  every  Blternate  month. 

1827,  Dec.  8.  The  London  Medical  GtuetU, 
No.  1.  London:  Longman,  Rees,  0nne,8nd  Co. 

1837.  TktEdmbvnhNewPhU^^iealJoiir- 
nal,  conducted  Vr  Kolwrt  Jameson,  F.  R.  &, 
re^^  pio£essor  of  natural  history  and  keeper  of 
tbe  musenm  at  Edinburgh,  lecturer  in  miMr- 
alogy,  and  preadent  of  tbe  Weinerian  society. 

1827.  The  Chtittian  Sxamimer  and  Church 
of  Ireltrnd  Magazine.  Dublin:  W.  Cniryr  juit. 

1837.  lie  Foreign  Bemev  and  Contimental 
WmxIUm,  No.  1.    8s.    London,  8vo. 

1837.  The  Hobart  Tom  Courier,  edited  by 
James  Ross,  LL.D.  Dr.  Ross  died  at  Hobart 
Tows,  Van  Dicman's  Land,  in  August,  1833. 

18%,  Jan  3.  Died,  John  Hdrst,  many  yean 
a  bookseller  at  Wakefield. 

1838,  Jan.  7.  Died,  Jjihbs  So atcherd,  book- 
seller, Afe  Maria-hne,  London,  aged  seventy- 
thiee  years.  Mr.  Scatcherd  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
bookseller  in  the  city  of  York.  At  tbe  expiration 
of  bis  time  he  went  to  London,  and  lived  with 
Mr..  John  Walter,  a  well  known  bookseller  at 
Chariag-cross ;  and,  tiiei  living  in  that  gende- 
nuot's  service  ior  several  years,  he  succeeded  (in 
coniunction  with  Mr.  Whitaker)  to  the  business 
of  Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  then  the  father  of  the 
trade.  Mr.  Whitaker  dying  a  few  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Scatcherd  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Letterman,  a  man  of  upri^t  conduct 
and  indefatigable  industry,  whom  also  he  sur- 
vived. A  great  part  of  his  success  in  trade  may 
be  attributed  to  his  engagement  with  Mr.  John 
Reeve,*  to  print  his  bibles  and  common  prayer 
books.  Mr.  Scatcherd  was  a  member  of  the 
common  council  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
within  for  several  years.  His  fortune,  which  was 
considerable,  he  left,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
legacies,  to  his  widow. 

1838.  Jan.  In  the  court  of  exchequer,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  on  an  important  literary 
questioH.  The  British  museum  v.  Payne  and 
Fobs,  booksellers  and  publishers.  The  trustees 
of  the  British  museam  claimed  one  copy  of  a 
number  of  a  splended  publication  entitled  Flora 
Graca,  got  up  entirely  by  subscription,  and  no 
more  copies  were  printed  than  those  subscribed 
for.  The  claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  a 
publication  for  private  circulation  did  not  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  act  giving  a  copy  of 
every  work  to  the  library  of  that  national  estab- 
lishment. The  court  pronounced  unanimously 
against  the  claims  of  the  trustees,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  only  a  portion  of  the  work,  and  not 
a  complete  volume. 

1838,  Feh.  15.  Died,  Joseph  Gleave,  printer, 
bookseller,  and  publisher,  of  Manchester,  aged 
fifty-five  years.  His  zealous  and  active  exertions 


•  John  Reeve,  fonndsr  of  the  asaooiaUon  for  protecting 
Ubertr  and  juxipeity  ogBloet  repnblicwu  end  levellers, 
(fanned  in  London,  Nor.  so,  179s,)  wee  born  Nov.  30, 17SS, 
•addled  Ang.  29,  I82g.    Seepe«e8li,an(c. 


in  pnmiotiBgthe  inteiests  of  Sunday  idiosbaill 
ever  endear  his  memory  in  lastiBg  RnembisBct. 
Such  was  the  uprightness  of  all  his  dealings  tki 
the  trading  world  wSI  long  regret  his  loss.  A> 
a  master  he  was  affable,  kind,  imd  Kberal;  aad  u 
a  friend  he  was  warm-hearted  and  fiuthfnl.  Mi. 
Glearve  was  a  native  of  Tabley,  in  Cheshire,  ui 
left  a  family  of  two  sons  and  fbur  danfthtes. 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  a  printer,  died  Auflist  8, 
1830,  and  the  buaness  is  now  carried  oa  \tj 
Joseph  Gleave,  the  youngest  son. 

1838,  Feb.  38.  Among  the  nnibnunate  nfa^ 
en  who  lest  their  bves  by  the  falling  in  rf  liie 
Brunswick  theatre,  Wellclose-aqiiaie,  Looikio, 
on  this  day,   the  printing  proiesrion   had  to 
lament  the  less  of  J.  D.  MAUxrex,  an  eniaai 
printer,  of  Fencburch-stieet,  London,  whova 
the  principal  proprietor  of  t&e   establafaBieBt. 
and  John  Evans,  formerlr  a  printer  at  Bridal, 
and  author  of  the  Chronological  OuMmi  ef  (k 
Hittory  of  Brittol.    He  was  well  known  te  t 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  thM  dty,  aal 
there  are  not  a  few  who  can  testify  to  the  acnn 
kindness  which  he  constantly  nmnifested,  whn- 
ever  any  efforts  of  his  conld  help  to  mitigate  tk 
calamities  of  others.     Mr.  Evans  had,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life,  been  concerned  in  edit- 
ing more  than  one  newspaper  in  Bristol,  and 
had  recentiy  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  enteriii)! 
into  some  engagement  in  the  pnatinff  hnsiiKS 
ii)  London,  with  Mr.  Maurice.     Mr.  Evans  wse 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year.    He  became  a  widoircT 
only  a  few  weeu  before  his  death,  and  left 
behind  him  three  orphan  children. 

1828,  March  3}.  The  MaitUmd  Cluh  wai 
instituted  upon  this  day,  by  a  few  gentlemen  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  purposes  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Bannatyne  club  of  lEdinburg;fa ;  and 
although  this  club  is  the  last  formed  of  those 
devoted  to  literary  objects,  it  bids  fitir,  by  tbe 
number  and  importance  of  its  publications, 
to  rival  either  of  tbe  predecessors.  Tbe  nnm- 
ber  of  members  was  originally  limited  to  fifty. 
but  now  contains  seventy  names,  of  gentlemen 
of  literary  acquirements. 

1828.  It  appeals  fix)m  the  rei^earches  of  M. 
Adrian  Balbi,  that  upwards  of  three  thonsand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished in  the  world.  Of  these  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty  two  are  published  in  £urope, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  iii  America, 
twenty-seven  in  Asia,  twelve  in  Africa,  aod  nine 
in  Oceana.  The  United  States  of  America, 
with  a  population  of  eleven  millions,  has  eig;bt 
hundred  journals,  whilst  the  British  monarchy, 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  forfr-two 
millions,  has  no  more  than  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  periodicals.  The  commercial  value 
of  literary  works  published  in  Great  Britain, 
during  the  year  1828,  amounted  to  £^4,450, 
exclusive  of  uewspapeis,  reviews,  and  magaatees. 

1828.  The  total  cost  of  printing  tbe  fac-simfle 
of  that  ancient  codex  of  the  bible,  called  tbe 
Alexandrian  Mantucriptt,  including  the  varioaa 
sums  paid  to  the  printer,  engraver,  editor, 
titinscnber,  and  bookbinder,  was  £9;286. 
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1838,  Oct.  22.  The  greatest  cariosity  at  this 
time  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  though  slight  in 
itself,  estahlishes  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  manln'nd,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper  among  the  nation  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  (Arlcansais.)  It  is  called  the  Cherokee 
PJtanix,  edited  by  Eliaa  Bondinott,  and  pub- 
lished "  for  the  Cherokee  nation,''  at  New  Echota. 
The  Phanix  is  printed  in  both  languages,  but  at 
a  less  price  to  the  Cherokees  than  the  English. 
The  paper  is  about  nineteen  inches  long  and 
twelve  inches  wide,  in  fire  columns.  No.  34  is 
dated  as  above.  See  Introduction,  page  12,  an<«. 

1828,  Oct.  29.  Died,  Luke  Hansard,  a  very 
eminent  printer  and  excellent  man,  whose  charac- 
ter presents  in  all  its  points  of  public  and  private 
life,  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Luke 
Hansard  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Norwich,  July  6,  1752.  His  father,  Thomas 
Hansard,  was  a  respectable  manufacturer  in  that 
city,  but  in  his  latter  days  became  unsuccessful 
in  business.  The  early  and  pious  iustructiens 
which  he  received  from  his  mother,  appear  to 
have  formed  the  basis  of  that  honourable  charac- 
ter which  distinguished  her  son  throughout  the 
course  of  his  long  life.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar-school  of  Boston,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Stephen  White,  printer,  in  Cockey-lane,  in  the 
parish  of  SL  Clement,  Norwich.  Here  soon 
appeared  the  vast  advantages  of  early  trainingto 
habits  of  industry  and  moral  feeling.  His 
master  was  given  to  convivial  indulgence,  and 
was  easily  and  frequently  seduced  from  his 
business;  but  having  discerned  the  value  of  his 
steady  apprentice,  had  the  sense  to  entrust  him 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  management  of 
his  concerns.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  went  to  London,  with  a  soli- 
tary guinea  in  his  pocket ;  and  to  his  honour  it 
ought  to  be  recorded,  that  the  first  guinea  he 
earned,  beyond  his  immediate  necessities,  he 
transmitted  to  Norwich,  to  pay  an  unsatisfied 
demand  upon  his  father.  Mr.  Hansard  first 
obtained  a  situation  as  a  compositor  at  the  print- 
ing-office of  Mr.  Hughes,*  of  Great  Turnstile, 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  who  was  printer  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  carried  on  that  branch, 
when  it  was  of  small  extent,  compared  with  what 
it  had  arrived  at  in  the  year  1799,  when  Mr. 
Hughes  admitted  Mr.  Hansard  into  partnership. 
The  business  of  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  for  many 
years  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William 
Day,  a  very  worthy  man,  of  exemplary  diligence 


*  When  Mr.  Hansard  went  a  stranger  to  London,  he 
bad  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Hughes,  and  looking-  about 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields  for  the  printing-office,  he  accidentally 
met  with  Mr.  Haghes,  and  not  knowing  that  gentleman, 
inquired  of  him  the  way  to  the  office.  Mr.  Huehes  asked 
him  what  business  he  had  thete,aQd  finding  him  a  sti  anger, 
and  desirous  of  obtainlnf;  emplOTment.  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  bis  going  to  work  i  this  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  prosperity,  the  almost  sure  reward  of  industry. 

In  a  manuscript  note  which  Mr.  Hansard  had  seen, 
and  which  apparently  was  intended  to  form  some  account 
of  his  life,  the  writer  said  that  he  came  to  London  with- 
out a  patron  and  without  a  Ikiend.  Underneath  this,  Mr. 
Hansard  wrote,  "  Not  so,  for  God  was  my  friend  and  my 
patron." 


and  attention.  The  increase  of  parliamentary 
printing  rendering  more  assistance  necessary,  the 
active  attention  to  business  of  Mr.  Luke  Hansard, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  most  capable  of  the  ardu- 
ous office  of  manager  of  the  operative  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Day  attending  chiefly  to  the  reading 
department.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Day,  the 
whole  management  devolved  upon  Mr.  Hansard, 
who,  after  some  years'  exertion,  as  great,  per- 
haps, as  ever  was  witnessed,  certainly  never  ex- 
ceeded by  any  one,  making  the  interests  of  his 
employer  the  first  and  sole  object,  became,  in 
1799,  a  partner  in  the  concern;  and. by  a  sub- 
sequent arrangement  in  18'  ),  he  succeeded  as 
the  entire  proprietor  of  a  business  which  he 
rendered  the  first  in  the  world  for  that  prompti- 
tude and  despatch  so  essential  to  the  interests  of 
the  legislature  and  the  nation.  As  a  man  of 
industry  few  such  instances  can  be  mentioned. 
He  knew  little  of  relaxation  or  pleasure.  He  was 
throughout  life  an  early  riser,  and  sketched  in 
his  mind  the  plan  and  business  of  the  day  before 
others  were  awake  to  execute  it.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  officietl  life,  Mr.  Hansard 
established  this  rule  for  his  conduct,  to  spare  no 
cost  or  personal  labour  in  attempting  to  perform 
the  important  duty  entrusted  to  him,  better  and 
cheaper,  apd  more  expeditiously  than  any  other 
printing  concern  in  London.  He  worked  for 
others,  not  for  himself.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  mode  of  life  showy  and  ostentations.  A 
benevolent  spirit,  however,  reigned  through  the 
whole.  His  contributions  to  public  charities 
were  truly  liberal.  Among  others,  his  benefac- 
tions to  the  worshipful  company  of  stationers,  as 
a  provision  for  decayed  printers,  will  make  his 
name  remembered  with  gratitude  many  a  distant 
year.  In  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties, 
be  was  not  only  a  judicious  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  but  a  kind  friend  to  the  numerous 
(loor  in  his  extensive  neighbourhood.  If  it  be 
true,  as  asserted  by  more  than  one  eminent 
writer,  that  all  morals  and  all  integrity,  to  be 
permanent,  and  of  practical  efiect,  must  be 
bottomed  upon  religion  ;  this  was  precisely  the 
case  with  Mr.  Hansard.  He  departed  this  life 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Field.  Mr.  Hansard  left  a  widow,  nearly 
his  own  age,  and  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Cuison,  died  May,  1833, 
and  his  other  sons,  who  had  long  been  in  part- 
nership with  him,  continued  the  establishment. 
Luke  Hansard  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
stationers'  company  :  July  II,  1818,  transferred 
£1,000,  four  per  cent  annuities,  the  interest  to 
be  given,  in  two  annuities  of  £10  a-year  each, 
to  such  objects  above  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
free  of  the  company,  and  letter-press  printers 
(compositors  or  pressmen,)  as  the  court  shall 
think  proper.*  The  other  £20  to  be  given  yearly 
to  four  freemen  of  the  company,  printers,  book- 
sellers, stationers,  warehousemen,  or  bookbinders, 
above  sixty  years  of  age,  at  £5  a-year  each,  as 


*  Mr.  Hansud  nominated  the  two  first  annuitants. 
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the  court  shall  think  proper  objects  of  this  dona- 
tion. September  18,  1818,  transferred  to  the 
company  £1,500  three  per  cent  consolidated  an- 
nuities ;  in  trust  to  give  to  every  youth  bound  at 
their  hall,  a  neatly-bound  church  of  England 
prayer-book,  as  printed  by  his  majesty's  printer 
in  London,  bound  up  wiu  the  new  version  of 
psalms.  The  number  of  prayer-books  thus  to 
be  disposed  of,  are  taken  at  two  hundred,  which, 
at  a  presumed  price  of  2s,  7d.  each,  will  cost 
£25  16<.  8d.  Then  to  give  yearly  to  two  of  his 
warehousemen  (named)  £6  6t.  each.  Also  to 
"  such  warehouseman,  or  binder,  or  stationer,  or 
other  person  in  the  class  to  whom  the  court  has 
been  accustomed  to  give  such  annuities,  above 
sixty  years  of  age,"  £6  6s.  The  residue  of  6s.  4d. 
and  whatever  residue  may  be  left  from  the  two 
hundred  prayer-books  not  being  wanted,  or  from 
the  cost  being  less,  to  be  applicable  ibr  such 
purposes  as  the  court  shall  think  proper. 

1828,  Oct.  30.  Died,  James  Lynch,  book- 
seller and  stationer.  Duke-street,  Liverpool,  aged 
seventy  years. 

1828,  iVor.  8.  i>ie(i,  Thomas' Bewick,  the 
celebrated  engraver  on  wood,  to  whom  the  lovers 
of  science  and  literature  lies  under  deep  obliga- 
tion, as  the  re-inventor  of  the  xylograph  ic  art 
Thomas  Bewick,  was  bom  on  the  12th  Aug^ust, 
1763,  at  Cherry  Bum,  in  the  parish  of  Oving- 
ham,  and  county  of  Northumberland.  The 
choice  of  a  profession  for  him  was  determined 
by  the  skill  in  drawing  which  he  very  early 
evinced.  Like  most  b^s  whose  bias  of  mind 
towards  any  pursuit  is  peculiarly  strong,  he  early 
indicated  ihe  bent  of  nis  genius  b;  sketching 
figures  with  chalk  on  the  walls  and  doors  of 
almost  every  house  in  Cheny  Bum.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Air. 
Ralph  BeUby,  of  Newcastle,  a  respectable  engra- 
ver, and  one  who  took  delight  in  instmcting  his 
pupils  and  encouraging  their  rising  talents. 
Whether  young  Bewick  would  at  an  aner  period 
of  life,  and  without  the  suggestion  of  others, 
have  directed  his  attention  to  wood-cutting,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  at  all  events  an  accidental 
circumstance  determined  his  future  career  in  the 
arts.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hutton,*  at  that  time 
a  schoolmaster  in  Newcastle,  was  preparing  in 
1770  his  great  work  on  mensuration,  and  having 
applied  to  Mr.  Beilby  to  supply  copper  plates  of 
the  mathematical  figures,  he  was  advised  to 
employ  wood-cuts  instead.  The  great  mathe- 
matician acceded  to  this,  proposal,  and  Mr. 
Beilby  entrasted  the  execution  of  them  to  his 
apprentice.  With  such  beauty  and  accuracy 
were  they  finished,  that  the  young  engraver  was 
advised  by  his  master  to  turn  his  chief  attention 
to  this  long-neglected  art,  and  the  consequence 


•  Chailes  Hutton,  LL-D.  F.  R.  H.  tie.  late  profemor  of 
mkthematlcs  in  the  toT»X  military  academy  at  Woolwich, 
wasbomatNewcaitle,Aiie:.  u,  1737, and  died  atCharlton, 
Jan.  37,  1833.  For  the  very  eminent  seirices  which  Dr. 
Hutton  had  rendered  to  the  board  of  ordnance,  be  waa 
rewarded  with  a  liberal  pension  from  i^Tomment,  on  his 
reaignine,  through  ill  health,  in  1 807,  tram  hla  duties  at 
Woolwich.  He  enriched  the  PhUotophical  Tratuactimu 
with  many  valuaUe  papers :  and  conferred  some  liberal 
benetactloni  to  bis  native  town. 


was  a  succession  of  mathematical  works  illus- 
trated with  very  beautiful  diagrams  engraved  on 
wood.  After  his  apprenticeship  had  expired, 
Bewick  spent  a  short  time  in  the  metropolis,  aod 
also  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  after  which  he 
retui-ned  to  Newcastle,  and  became  a  partner  in 
his  master's  business.  His  brother  John*  became 
their  joint  apprentice.  The  publication  of  on 
edition  of  Gaifs  Fables  afforded  an  opportnoity 
for  the  Bewicks  displaying  their  talents  in  the 
higher  branches  01  wood-engraving,  by  the 
illustrations  which  tkej  furnished  for  the  work. 
One  of  these,  the  old  hound,  obtained  the  pre- 
mium offered  by  the  society  of  arts  for  the  best 
specimen  of  wood-engraving,  in  1775.  An  im- 
pression of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  memoir 
which  is  prefixed  to  Select  FaJUet^  printed  for 
Emerson  Chamley,  Newcastle,  1820,  and  sold  in 
London  by  Baldwin  and  Cradouk.  The  Faila 
of  Gay  were  published  in  1779,  and  in  1784, 
the  appeai'ance  of  a  new  edition  of  Seleel  FaJHa, 
with  an  entire  new  set  of  cuts  by  the  Bewicb, 
spread  far  and  wide  their  reputation,  and  placed 
them  above  competition  in  the  art.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  History  of  Qaadrvpeds,  wnicb, 
after  being  carefullv  prepared,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1700.  The  prospectus  of  this  great 
work  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  tea 
gentleman  who  possessed  a  museum,  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  specimens  of 
winged  and  quadruped  animals,  livingand  dead, 
and  of  these  Mr.  Bewick  was  invited  to  take 
drawings,  which  tended  greatly  to  enrich  all  his 
subsequent  publications.  The  pictorial  embel- 
lishments exhibit  every  excellence  which  euKrav- 
ings  ought  to  possess — boldness  of  design,  varietj 
and  exactness  of  attitude,  correctness  of  drawing, 
and  discrimination  of  general  character.  A  spirit 
of  life  and  animation  pervaded  every  figure,  and 
thus  a  lively  idea  of  each  different  animal  is 
conveyed.  Short  descriptions  accompanied  the 
engravings,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bewick's 
coadjutors,  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Beilby,  but 
subject,  it  is  highly  probable,  to  his  corrections 
and  additions.  A  great  and  unexpected  cbann 
belonged  to  the  History  of  Quadrupeds — this 
was  the  profusion  of  vignettes  and  tail-pieces 
with  which  the  whole  volume  was  adorned. 
These  exhibited  remarkable  inventive  genins, 
and  a  skill  in  catching  the  very  lineaments  in 
which  the  specific  expression  of  the  species  re- 
sides, never  before  equalled.  Under  the  auspices 
of  their  friend  and  fellow-townsman,  William 
Bulmer,  of  the  Shakspeare  press,  London,  the 
Bewicks  embellished  the  Deserted  Village  of 
Goldsmith,  the  Hermit  of  Pamell,  and  the  Chax 
of  Sommerville,!  all  of  which  met  with  success. 
In  1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  History 
of  British  Birds,  comprising  the  Land  Birds, 
the  letter-press  being  turnisbed  by  Mr.  Beilby. 
Before  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  on 
British  Water  Birds,  a  separation  of  interests 


*  Of  whom  see  a  notice  at  page  78D,  ante. 
t  Thomas  Saint,  printer  of  <he  NaceasUt  Cenrmi,  in 
177*1,  printed  an  edition  of  Select  Fabtet. 
t  See  page  913,  pott. 
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took  place,  so  that  its  compilation  and  comple- 
tion devolved  on  Mr.  Bewick  alone,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  literary  friend.  In  1818,  Mr. 
Bewick  published  the  Fabla  of  JEiop,  and  two 
or  three  years  afterwards,  a  volume  of  Select 
FtMes,  the  wood-cuts  hein^  a  selection  from  the 
earlier  works  of  the  Bewicks.  The  public  were 
thus  enabled  to  study  the  gradual  advancement 
towards  excellence  which  had  been  made  by  the 
revivers  of  this  elegant  and  useful  art.  The 
number  of  blocks  engraved  by  the  Bewicks  is 
almost  inconceivable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  par- 
ticularise the  various  works  which  were  emhel- 
lished  by  Thomas  Bewick  and  his  pupils,  of 
whom  he  had  a  continued  succession.  Some  of 
these  hare  done  him  great  honour,  and  contri- 
buted to  carry  the  art  of  xylography  to  a  state 
of  perfection  at  which  he  himself  confessed  be 
never  supposed  it  was  capable  of  arriving.  It 
is  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  the  names  of 
Nesbett,  and  above  all  of  William  Harvey.* 
In  a  Memoir  it  is  stated,  that  "  Mr.  Bewick's 
personal  ajopearance  was  rustic.  He  was  tall 
and  powerftuly  formed,  a  quality  he  was  fond  of 
displaying  in  his  prime.  His  manners  were 
somewhat  rustic  too,  but  he  was  shrewd,  and  dis- 
•  dained  to  ape  the  gentleman.  His  countenance 
was  open  and  expressive,  with  a  capacious  fore- 
head, strongly  indicating  intellect — ^his  dark  eyes 
beamed  with  the  fire  of  genius.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  passions — st^ng  in  his  affections,  and 
strong  in  his  dislikes.  The  latter  sometimes 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  illiberality,  but 
the  former  and  kinder  feelings  predominated. — 
Strongly  honourable  was  he  in  all  his  dealings  ; 
and  to  his  friends  there  never  was  a  more  sin- 
cere or  a  kinder  hearted  man  than  Thomas 
Bewick."  He  was  succeeded  in  the  business 
by  his  son,  Mr.  R.  £.  Bewick.f 

1828,  Nov.  28.  Died,  Miller  Ritchie,  who 
was  justly  considered  the  father  of  English  fine 
printing,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Baskerville 
succeeded  in  producing  a  type  of  superior 
elegance,  and  an  ink  which  gave  peculiar  lustre 
to  impressions  from  his  type.  The  novel  and 
unusual  excellence  which  nis  works  presented 
gave  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions,  and  drew  forth 
me  emulation  of  many  of  our  countrymen.  The 
first  who  started  in  this  novel  course  was  Mr. 
Miller  Ritchie,  a  native  of  Scotland.  About 
1785  he  carried  on  business  in  Albion-buildings, 
Bartholomew  Close.  An  edition  of  the  classics 
in  royal  octavo,  consisting  of  the  works  of 
Sallust,  Flinv,  Tacitus,  Q.  Curtius,  Caesar,  and 
'        Livy,  wag  the  work  upon  which  this  leading 

*  As  m  speeiiiieD  of  the  exbrnordlnary  iiklU  of  tbis  utiat, 
the  reader  la  referred  to  a  most  splendid  enf^ving:  on 
wocxi,  executed  by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  the  AttaatinaUim  of 
L.  S.  Dentaitu,  from  a  celebratied  painting  by  B.  R.  Hay- 
don.  Some  years  since,  Ur.  Harvey  decUoed  engraving 
on  wood,  having  detennlned  to  step  Into  the  upper  walks 
of  art. 

t  HIa  fiunily,  who  stiU  redde  at  Newcastle,  are  In  pos- 
session of  an  autograph  Uemoir  of  this  singular  man, 
written  with  great  naivete,  and  full  of  anecdote. 

Matthew  Bewick,  his  nephew,  died  at  OviDgham,  Joly 
i,  I8SS.  He  was  a  young  man  of  gnat  promise,  and  was 
likely,  had  he  lived,  to  have  attained  an  equal  degree  of 
eminence  in  the  profession  with  his  ancle. 


attempt  of  superior  printing  was  made,  at  the 
exp'ense  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Homer,  senior  fellow 
of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  who  subse- 
quently disposed  of  the  whole  impression  (except- 
ing those  reserved  for  presents)  to  the  bookseller, 
Mr.  Thomas  Payne.  The  next  work  was  a 
quarto  Bible  in  two  volumes,  1790,  and  two 
unique  copies  upon  India  paper,  printed  on  one 
side  only.  Another  work,  executed  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  with  uncommon  splendour  and  expense, 
was  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,  a  small 
page  upon  quarto,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  on  small  paper,  five  hundred  on  What- 
man's wove,  royal,  one  copy  on  vellum,  and 
three  copies  having  the  diminutive  quarto  page 
worked  in  the  centre  of  a  whole  sheet  of  royal. 

On  his  first  diverging  from  the  beaten  track 
Mr.  Ritchie  encountered  considerable  difficulties. 
The  paper-maker,  Mr.  Whatman,  and  the  ink- 
maker,  Mr.  Blackwell,  contributed  most  8uo- 
cessfully,  all  their  skill  to  this  laudable  design, 
but  the  want  of  journeymen  to  enter  into  Uie 
spirit  of  the  undertaking  with  that  eXraordinary 
exertion  of  care  and  ingenuity  whiciTVt  indis- 
pensably required,  was  a  difficulty  t.  Nmost 
oiscouraging,  which  he  had  long  to  cc  ^td 
with,  and  never  wholly  conquered; 
could  get  who  by  bodily  strength  would  puh 
down  the  press,  and  give  the  impression,  but  the 
giving  the  colour  required  skill  and  patience 
far  exceeding  what  pressmen  had  any  idea  of 
in  this  country ,V)  that  Mr.  Ritchie  found  himself 
obliged  to  manage  the  balls  and  beat  every  sheet 
with  his  own  bands.  With  all  his  perseverance 
and  skill  in  printing,  he  had  not  the  art  of  getting 
independent  by  his  labours ;  he  failed  in  busi- 
ness, and  was  succeeded  in  his  efforts  by  Mr. 
Bulmer ;  Mr.  Bensley  and  Mr.  M'  Creery  fol- 
lowed, and  from  the  presses  of  those  gentlemen 
have  issued  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
typography  which  this  or  any  other  country  Yofi 
produced.  Emulation  is  a  ^werful  principle 
in  our  nature,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  exertions,  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
give  a  new  tone  and  character  to  the  profession. 

There  is  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Ritchie  in  Hansard's 
Typographia,  by  whom  he  was  employed  as 
warehouseman,  after  bis  failure. 

1838,  Dec.  20.  Died,  Stephen  Jones,  well 
known  as  the  compiler  and  author  of  many  use- 
ful works.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Giles  Jones, 
secretary  to  the  York  building  society,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1763,  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Fetter- 
lane.  On  the  expiration  of  his  time  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Strahan,  but  at  the  end  of  four  years  he 
removed  to  that  of  Thomas  Wright,  in  Peter- 
borough-court, where  he  remained  till  the  death 
of  the  principal,  in  March  ,1797,  an  event  which 
terminated  Mr.  Jones's  immediate  connexion 
with  the  profession  of  a  printer  ;  and  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  WkitekaU  Evening  Post ;  but 
on  the  decline  of  that  paper  he  undertook  the 
management  of  the  General  Evening  Post.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  society  of  freemasons,  and 
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editor  of  the  FreemataiCi  Magazine.  One  of  bis 
principal  undertakinf^  was  a  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  Dramatica,  four  vols.  8to.  also  a 
sma]]  Biographical  Dictionary;  and  on  the 
death  of  Isaac  Reed,  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  European  Magazine.  From  1799,  for  very 
many  years,  he  selected  an  amusing  annual 
Tolume  from  the  newspapeis,  Sec.  under  the  title 
of  the  iS^nnt  of  the  Journals.  He  was  the 
author  or  editor  of  about  twenty  other  works. 

1828!  The  British  Abnanack,  commenced  by 
the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

1828,  /on.  1.  The  London  Etteyclopce&i, 
part  1,  sixth  edition.    London :  Thomas  Tegg. 

1828,  Jan.  1.  The  Harmonist;  a  new  series  of 
the  Flutist's  Magazine,  and  Pianist's  Reeiew. 

I828,/an.2.  The  ^tAeiuFum,  a  literary  gazette 
and  weekly  critical  review,  conducted  by  James 
Silk  Buckingham,  editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald 
and  the  Sphynx. 

1828,  J^n.25.  The  Chesterfield  Gazette.Ho.  1, 
printed  and  published  by  John  Roberts.  About 
1830,  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Derbyshire 
Courier,  and  Chesterfield  Gazette,  and  still 
continues  in  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietor. 
This  paper  was  for  a  long  time  edited  Dy  the 
late  Mr.  Inglis,*  the  intelligent  writer  on  Ireland. 

1828,  Oct.  17.  The  Manchester  rimn.No.  1, 
edited,  printed,  and  published  by  Archibald 
Prentice  ;  and  now  conducted  by  Messrs.  Pren- 
tice and  Catherall,  Ducie-place,  Manchester. 

1828,  Nov.  16.  The  Manchester  and  Salford 
Advertiser,  No.  1,  printed  by  Jonathan  Crow- 
ther,  for  tJie  proprietors.!  Now  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Laresche  and  George  Condy,  abarrister-at- 
law.  Market-street,  Manchester. 

1828.  The  Canton  Register.  This  is  the  first 
paper  established  in  the  celestial  empire,  and 
still  continues  to  be  published  weekly.  It  is 
somewhat  anti-Chinese  in  its  politics,  and  com- 
municates much  occasional  information  on  Chi- 
nese manners,  ceremonies,  and  festivals. 

1828,  Colonial  Advocate,  instituted  by  Mr.  A. 
Bent,  Hobart  Town,  Austittlia. 

1829.  Jan.  12.  Died,  George  Rilev,  many 
years  a  printer  and  bookseller,  formerly  of  York. 
Be  died  at  Greenwich,  aged  eighty-six  years, 
and  was  nearly  the  oldest  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom. 

1829.  According  to  returns,  the  king's  prin- 
ters in  England  alone,  sold  51,600  bibles,  and 
76,691  testaments.  On  the  crown  privilege  of 
printing  bibles,  see  Gents.  Mag.  for  Feb.  1819, 
and  Companion  to  the  Newspapers,  No.  2. 


*  Henry  David  Inglls  was  a  naUre  of  ScoUand,  and 
firat  became  known  in  the  literary  world  ander  the  name 
of  "  Derwent  Conway."  He  waa  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper on  the  island  of  Gaernsey  ;  then  of  the  Leeds  Inde- 
pendent I  and  also  of  a  monthly  publication  in  that  town  ; 
and  his  Anal  connexion  with  the  periodical  press,  was  at 
Cbesteifleld.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Modem  Oil  Blot, 
and  of  works  referring  to  Norway,  Spain,  Switzelntnd, 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  Ireland,  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terised by  powers  of  lively  description )  the  last  of  these 
became  an  anthority  on  aU  subjects  connected  with  the 
sister  kingdom.  Mr.  In<;Tis  died  at  London,  March  SO, 
aged  fatty  years,  deeply  regretted  by  the  literary  world. 

t  The  licensed  victiilcrs  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 


1329,  Jan.  19.  It  was  conndered  that  printing,  - 
both  for  execution  and  facility,  had  reached  its 
zenith,  at  least,  the  printing  profession  was  not 
prepared  at  all  for  tne  "  striking  magnificence 
of  appearance"  of  the  Ttmet,  London  newspape, 
of  this  day,  which  surpassed  every  thing  that  ever 
preceded  out  of  a  mechanical  press,  or  was  ti^en 
off  from  a  revolving  cylinder.  It  was  a  doubk 
paper,  says  the  editor  of  that  journal,  consisting 
of  eight  pages  and  forty-eight  columns,  instead 
of  four  pages,  and  was  the  largest  sheet  till  then 
manufactured. 

1829,  Feb.  17.  Died,  Benjamin  Flowm, 
the  orinnal  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer,  which  he  established  in  the 
year  1793,  and  whose  imprisonment  in  the 
cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  we  have  already 
noticed  at  page  779  ante.  The  name  of  Benja- 
min Flower  will  be  revered  by  every  one  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship,  and  not  less 
by  those  who  wish  for  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  will  his  memory  be  ever  held 
in  respect  for  the  magnanimous  acUvity  and 
self-devotion  which  he  showed  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  imprison, 
ment  of  Mr.  Flower,  in  1797,  led  to  the  happiest 
event  of  his  life.  It  is  not  common  to  find  a 
woman  (capable  as  they  are  when  properlv 
devoloped)  of  that  high  and  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of^  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  which  can 
enable  her  to  enter  minutely  into  the  feelings  of 
any  one  who  is  suffering  from  the  consequences 
of  their  noblest  exercises.  An  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady,  with  whom  he  was  previonslT 
acquainted,  visited  Mr.  Flower,  whilst  deprirra 
of  his  liberty,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  This  was  indeed  "  the  marriage  of  true 
minds,"  for  she  greatly  assisted  him  in  all  his 
subsequent  literary  labours.  Of  the  depth  of 
his  feelings  for  her,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  his  own  words  on  her  death :  "  When  such 
friends  part,  'tis  the  nirtitror  dies."  ThCT  speak 
more  than  volumes.  It  was  he  who  lelt  the 
earthiness  of  the  grave,  while  she  ascended. 
During  his  latter  years,  thot^h  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  truth  remained  in  all  its 
pristine  sincerity,  beseemed  to  entertain  the  con- 
viction that  "Providence  had  committed  their 
defence  to  other  and  younger  hands."  His 
private  character  was  that  of  manly  virtue  and 
intelligence — the  result  of  sustained  feeling: 
his  public  character  was  the  illustration  of  it. 
He  died  at  Darlston,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

1829,  March  1.  Died,  Alexander  itACKAT, 
jun.  proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Belfast  Neta 
Letter,  where  he  died. 

1829,  April — .  Died,  the  right  hon.  and  rev. 
Francis  Eoehton,  earl  of  Bridgewater.  He 
left  to  the  president  of  the  royal  society  the  sum 
of  £8,000,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  appoint  some 
persons  to  write,  print,  publish,  and  expose  to 
sale  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work.  On  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Creation.  Agreeable  to  this  be- 
quest, Mr.  Gilbert  Davies,  Uien  president  of  the 
royal  society,  relieved  himself  of  the  respon- 
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sibility,  by  applying  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  bishop  of  London,  ana  the  eari's 
executors,  who  directed  the  sum  to  be  divided 
among  the  authors  of  the  followin);  works.  They 
are  denominated  the  BridgewtUer  Treatua  : 

I.  Onth»P<mer,Wiul(>m,a»d€lo<idmt—o/Ood,ttimtBU- 
fe^ed  in  the  adaptaHon  ttf  external  Nahtre  to  the  moral  and 
inttUeeiutt  CwmUutUm  of  Man.  By  the  rev.  'Riomu 
Chalmere,  profesaor  of  dlnnlty  in  the  onlrentty  of  Bdln- 
borgh. 

II.  The  adaplatbm  ■>/  external  Nature  to  the  phgiifal 
Conation  of  Man.  By  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  P.R.8.,  regina 
lirofMsor  of  medicine  in  the  unlvenity  of  Oxford. 

III.  Axtronomy  and  Oeneral  Phj/aiee^  oonMered  wUh  refer~ 
enee  to  Ifatnral  Theology.  By  the  rev.  William  Whewcll, 
1LA.  F.B.8.,  lUlow  of  Trinity  coUeee,  Cnmbridg«. 

IV.  The  Hani:  iia  Meehaniem  and  vital  SndowmenU  at 
eeineing  Deeign.     By  sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H.,  F.B.S. 

y.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phptiotogjf.  By  Peter  Mark 
Ib^iet,  H.D.,  fellow  of  and  secKtary  to  tlie  royal  society. 

VI.  Oeologg  and  Mineralogy.  By  theier.  William  Boeli. 
land,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  canon  of  Christ  diiueh,  and  professor 
ol  Geology  in  the  nnlTersity  of  Oxford. 

VII.  The  Bietory,  HaUte,  and  Imtincte  of  Animalt.  By 
the  rrr.  William  Klrby,  M.A.,  F.R.8. 

VIII.  Chemieiry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diget- 
tion.    By  William  Float,  M.D.,  F.R  8. 

1829,  April.  Died,  William  Re  id,  printer, 
one  of  the  establishers  of  the  GIomow  Vowrier, 
and  for  a  long  time  its  editor.  Mr.  Reid  was 
aged  seventy-one  years  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

1829,  April  23.  The  Catholic  charter  of  pri- 
vileges, which  passed  into  a  law,  by  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  came  first  into  operation  on  this  propitious 
day.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Branston,  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  Allot  London  weekly  news- 
paper, issued  a  double  nomber  containing  all 
the  debates  which  had  taken  place  in  both  houses 
of  parliament  upon  this  important  question,  and 
which  for  size  of  paper  and  quantity  of  type, 
surpassed  every  preceding  effort  of  the  press. 

1829,  June  3.  At  the  theatre  royal,  Covent 
rarden,  a  benefit  was  given  in  behalf  of  the 
Printers'  Pension  Society.  The  performances 
were  the  Castle  of  Andaluiia,  a  Mvrical  Me- 
lange, and  the  comedy  of  Charlet  II.  Keeley, 
in  the  character  of  a  printer' t  devil,  delivered  the 
following  address,  written  for  the  occasion,  by 
W.  T.  Moncrief,  esq. 

(.Speake  beMnd  the  Seemee.) 

What  I  I  go  on  and  thank  the  gentlefolks  I 
Go  on  the  stage  I    A  plagne  npon  your  jokes — 
I  cannot  do  it— I  should  die  with  shame  1 
Well,  if  I  most— mind,  you  shall  bear  the  blame. 

{Enters,  cleaning  a  PrvUer't  Bali.) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen— I  beg  yonr  pardon 
For  thus  appearing  here  in  Covent.Qarden  ; 
Tis  not  my  fitnlt— I'd  rather  be  at  home. 
Bat  I  washy  the  Printers  jvreo'if  to  come. 
Having  got  all  tfaey  can  from  yon — tis  civil— 
For  thiinks  ttiey  coolly  leave  you  to  the  Deoil ! 
Start  not-^e  Printer's  Deoill  that  is  me. 
No  ilaeker  than  I'm  painted,  as  yon  see, 
The  Devil— that  with  Fautt  the  first  of  Printers 
(Called  Doctor  Fanstos)  had  such  odd  adventures. 
Every  thing's  thrown  on  me,  bat  you  shall  hear— 
Master,  yoo  know,  commands  the  overseer. 
The  overseer  be  lords  it  o'er  the  men, 
Hie  men  they  1kg  the  'prentices,  and  then 
llie  'pirentiees  tilow  me  ap— that's  not  civil— 
So  g«>od  or  bad,  all's  laid  npon  the  Devill 
tat  every  thing  they  want  the  pressmen  call  me, 
And  if  I  do  not  answer  ttiey  black  ball  me. 
Kay,  with  abase  the  very  Authors  cram  me, 
And  when  I  go  for  copy,  cane  and  damn  me ! 


StiU  I  must  speak  a  good  word  for  the  knaves, 
Althoagfa  they  use  us  worse  than  Turks  do  daves. 
For  if  Qie  Devil  does  not  have  pity,  they 
Will  rarely  stew— thereni  be  the  deaee  to  pay. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Press,  I  ask  your  aid 
To  aid  those  who  aid  yon— you're  all  one  trade- 
Excuse  my  ftvedom- bat  you  must  agree 
Tke  British  Press  in  all  puts  should  be  fkee ; 
And  where.  111  ask  you,  wonld  lie  youi  reports, 
If  the  OompositorB  were  out  of  tortt ; 
The  ponderous  words  Ihmi  many  a  learned  head, 
Take  you  tliftt  down,  they  put  in  kindred  lead; 
Give  your  notes  value — measure  oat  your  rhymes. 
And  yield  "  its/om  and  preeettre  to  the  Times." 
The  Press,  great  engine  of  all  human  good. 
The  widest  spread,  the  easiest  understood — 
Which  knowledge  circulates  flrom  pole  to  pole. 
Corrects  the  heart,  improves  and  diarms  the  soul  I 
To  whiph  unnambered  blessings  owe  their  birth. 
Which  yields  an  immortality  on  earth  I 
Oh !  of  its  memliers  pardon  each  transgression. 
And  let  their  merits  make  a  good  impreuion ; 
Nor  yonr  kind  patronage  to  those  reAise, 
Who're  galtem  slaves  to  Aimish  yoa  the  Newt. 
When  preufdhy  poverty,  and  dkatfd  by  care, 
Laid-up,  and  oif  titdr  metal  I— ia  despair  I 
In  wom^OHt  cate  and  burtltened  helpless  elves. 
Too  oft  with  typea  in  minion  of  themtehoet 
What  aid  shall  sooth  their  wants  and  charm  their  grief ) 
Our  Printenf  Fund,  which  yields  to  aU  reUef ; 
Which  PouisM  age,  gives  to  desert  Its  due. 
But  which  still  owes  ita  beat  support  to  you. 
Vnil  you  support  it  still  and  grant  our  suit- 
Bestow  your  aid,  and  your  applause  to  boot  I— 
Tes,  from  your  presence  here,  uproot  I  pott. 
We  Printen  like  to  see  our  bom  full. 
Tis  an  correct  no  chance  can  now  defeat  us. 
So  without  bodkin,  I'll  make  my  ^iifrfiM. 

1829,  Amq.  Died,  Oeoroe  Wood,  for  aoine 
years  proprietor,  editor,  and  publisher  of  the  Kent 
Herajtd,  at  Canterbury.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  native 
of  that  city,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-nine.  He  first  entered  upon  tne 
newspaper  business  by  starting  the  Afon  of  Kent, 
a  weekly  journal,  in  which  he  ondeitook  to  point 
out  all  die  abuses  of  the  county,  but  which  had 
not  a  very  long  career.  Shortly  after  its  close 
he  purchased  the  Kent  Herald,  then  limited 
in  its  circulation,  but  which  he  raised  into  high 
esteem  with  the  liberal  party.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  observation,  of  considerable  reading, 
and  energetic  spirit  in  what  he  undertook,  or 
engaged  others  to  undertake.  He  was  fond  of 
literature ;  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  museum  at  Canterbury.  In  pri- 
vate life  Mr.  Wood  had  many  estimable  qualities, 
— his  charities  were  extensive  without  ostenta- 
tion— his  friendship  was  sincere — ^his  hostility 
open  and  manly.  In  his  death  the  poor  man 
lost  a  friend.  That  he  was  not  free  from  faults 
must  be  admitted ;  but  they  were  errors  that  his 
relatives  may  reg^t,  yet  not  feel  ashamed  of  "  De 
mmtait  nil  nisi  bouum."  Be  it  not  forgotten, 
that  his  life  was  eminently  useful  to  his  native 
place,  and  advantageous  to  the  general  cause  of 
mankind.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  his  de- 
cease was  hastened  by  the  embarrassed  state  of 
his  affairs,  but  he  had  long  been  a  martyr  to  the 
gout.    Alas ! 

"  He  was  bat  bora  to  try 
Hie  lot  of  man— to  snUter  and  to  die  I " 

1729.  Dee.  27,  Died,  R.  Edwards,  printer, 
of  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London.  He  was 
confidently  employed  by  Spencer  Percival  to 
print  the  book  containing  the  Delieate  Invati- 
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ootion  agtunst  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  1836. 
Mr.  Edvraids  died  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  where 
he  had  carried  on  the  printing  husiness,  prior  to 
his  settling  in  the  metropolis. 

1829,  Dee.  Died,  W.  M.  Willett,  the  well 
known  editor  of  the  jStotennan  newspaper,  during 
the  O.  P.  row  at  Covent^i^aTden  theatre,  in  1809;* 
subsequently  of  the  BriHsh  TVvitieQer  newspaper, 
and  other  periodicals.  Mr.  Willett  died  at  Fins- 
buiy,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

1829.  The  Oaford  Literary  Gazette^  was 
prqected  by  William  Gray,  esq.  nx  numbers 
only  appeared. 

1829.  LauncaUm  Advertiser,  (Anstialia)  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Fawkner. 

1829.  Cornwall  Preaa,  (Australia)  instituted 
by  Mr.  S.  Dowsett. 

1830,  Jan.  The  patent  of  king's  printer  for 
England  renewed  for  thirty  years. 

1830.  Feb.  10.  In  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
Messrs.  Alexander,  Manden,  and  Isaacson, 
received  the  following  sentences  for  a  series  of 
libels  in  the  Morning  Journal;  that  upon  each 
of  the  Okee  indictments  Mr.  Alexander  be  im- 
prisoned in  Newgate  for  four  calendar  months, 
pay  a  fine  of  £300,  and  gire  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  three  years.  Mr.  Isaacson  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £100.  Mr.  Marsden  to  giro 
seonrity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  three  years, 
himself  in  £100,  and  two  sureties  in  £50  each. 
Mr.  Gutch  had  been  previously  discharged  on 
his  recognizances.^ 

1830,  Feb.  Died,  Mr.  Phenev,  upwards  of 
fifty  years  law  booksdler  in  Inner  Temple-lane, 
Fleet-street,  London,  aged  eighty  years. 

1830,  March  2.  An  action  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,   against   Mr.  Heath,§ 

Xver,  brought  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  book- 
.  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  question 
as  to  whether  an  engraver  had  the  right  of  keep- 
ing twelve  copies  of  such  engravings  as  he  him- 
self executed  according  to  the  ordere  of  any  one 
who  employs  him.  The  case  had  been  formerly 
tried,  and  a  verdict  found  for  the  defendant. 
Alter  many  eminent  engravers  had  been  examined 
as  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the  plaintiff'  ob- 
tained a  new  trial,  which  came  on  this  day,  when 
the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  thus  destroying 
theassumedright  of  engravers  to  keep  such  copies. 
1830,  IfareA.  A  bill  passed  the  legislature  for 
the  protection  of  dramatic  copyright,  which  states 


*  Ctrvent-cuden  thoitre,  wUcb  had  Ixen  bnmt  donn 
Sept.  SO,  ISOSiWU  icbidlt  and  opened  Sept.  17, 1S09|  when 
a  liot  commenced  on  aocoont  of  the  Increan  of  prices, 
which  oontbraed  nntU  Dee.  10,  when  John  Philip  KemUe, 
the  manager,  gave  np  the  contest  in  fiivonr  of  the  public. 

t  In  Jan.  1807,  Messrs.  Slatterand  Monday,  booksellers, 
Ozfbrd,  issued  the  fint  number  of  the  Oitford  Rmiew. 

t  Rxnn  a  return  of  oU  prosecutions  for  libel,  during  the 
reigns  of  George  III.  and  Qeorge  IV.,  whether  by  a^ffido 
information  or  indictment,  under  the  direction  <^  the 
attorney  or  soUcltor.geDeial,  for  libels  or  other  misde- 
meanours, against  indlTiduals  as  members  of  his  miOesty's 
government,  or  against  oOier  persons  acting  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity,  conducted  in  the  department  for  the  aftirs 
of  his  majesty's  treasury)  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
persons  so  prosecuted  was  upwards  of  forty— mostly  the 
printers  or  editors  of  newspiqierB. 

i  Son  of  James  Heath,  Oic  eminent  engraver,  who  died 
Not.  It,  18S«. 


"  That  the  author  of  any  dramatic  writing  thai! 
have  the  sole  right  of  representing  it  That  he 
shall  preserve  that  right  in  any  such  production 
which  shall  be  so  printed  and  published,  or  his 
assignees,  for  twenty-eight  years;  or  should  the 
author  survive  that  period,  for  the  residue  of  his 
natural  life.  Persons  offending  against  these 
provisions  to  pay  £10  for  each  representation, 
with  costs  of  suit." 

1830.  Recognizances  and  bonds  to  be  given 
for  securing  the  payment  of  fines  upon  convic- 
tions of  libel,  by  the  printers  of  newspapers,  &c. 
extended :  £400  are  required  for  the  recogni. 
zances  from  the  principal,  and  the  like  sum  for 
the  sureties ;  and  £300  for  the  bond  from  the 

Principal,  and  the  like  sum  from  the  sureties. 
]he  punishment  of  banishment  for  a  tecond  con- 
viction for  libel  was  repealed. 

1830,  May  1.  Died,  George  Nicholson,  of 
the  firm  of  G.  and  E.  Nicholson,  printers  and 
booksellers,  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  bora  at  Keighley,  near  that  town,  Jan.  21, 
1796,  and  after  his  commencing  business  rose  to 
considerable  eminence  in  the  profession ;  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  in  George  Nicholson  the 
printing  art  possessed  a  valuable  workman,  snd 
the  inhabitants  of  Bradford  a  worthy  and  respect- 
ed tradesman.  He  was  addicted  to  the  muses,  and 
many  of  his  lucubrations  appeared  in  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  day.  After  a  painful  iUness,  death 
put  an  end  to  his  earthly  career,  leaving  a  widov 
and  one  son  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  good  hus- 
band and  affectionate  father. 

1830,  July  15.  Died,  Joseph  Downeb,  a^ 
seventy-seven  years,  printer,  of  Temple  Bai. 
He  was  printer  to  his  majesty's  police,  and 
editor  and  printer  of  the  Hue  and  Cry  Police 
Gazette.*  Mr.  Dovrnes  published  Obtermtum 
on  the  Speech  of  the  right  hon.  John  Foster,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  Ireland,  April  11,  1799. 
1830,  July  25.  Cbables  X.,  king  of  France, 
issued  the  following  ordinances:  —  That  the 
liberty  of  the  periodical  Tfeesa  is  suspended ;  that 
no  journal  or  periodical  shall  appear,  either  in 
Paris  or  in  the  departments,  except  by  virtue  of 
an  authori^  first  obtained  from  us  respectivelv, 
by  the  authors  and  the  printer,  to  be  renewal 
every  three  months,  which  may  also  be  revoked; 
that  the  authority  shall  be  provisionally  granted 
and  withdrawn,  by  the  prefects,  from  periodicals 
published  in  the  departments ;  and  that  writings 
published  in  contravention  of  the  second  article 
shall  be  immediately  seized,  and  the  presses  and 
t3rpes  sealed  up,  or  rendered  unfit  for  use.  The 
second  ordinance  decrees  that  the  chamber  of 
deputies  shall  consist  only  of  deputies  of  depart- 
ments, and  reforms  the  operations  of  election  in 


*  The  cost  of  printing  the  PsHee  Oaaette  was,  in  183), 
1^1,718  for  IIl,SOOcoideSi  in  addition,  the  editor  baas 
salary  of  ^100  per  annum.  The  Polux  Oazttte  is  sent  to 
the  mayors  and  principal  officers  of  every  city  and  towa 
in  the  kingdom ;  to  the  Justices  of  the  peace  in  pettT  scs. 
sions  assembled,  or  flieir  deiks)  the  keepers  of  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  tiie  metnipoUtan  police,  the  war 
office,  horse  patrol,  police  offices,  oommanding  offices  of 
each  regiment,  and  the  scrrral  military  depots  io  Great 
Britain. 
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tbe  colleges,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
coDstitational  charter.  The  gendarmes  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  presses  of  the  Parisian  newspapers 
the  next  day ;  and  on  the  27th  the  deputies  as- 
semhled,  who  having  protested  against  the  royal 
ordinances  as  illegal  and  criminal,  declared  their 
meeting  permanent, — Resolve  that  Charles 
Philippe  Capet,  heretofore  called  count  d'Artois, 
having  placed  himself  above  the  law,  had  ceased 
to  reign,  and '  that  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans,  should  be  invited  to  execute  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him,  and  to  concur  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  government.  During 
this  glorious  struggle  of  three  days  there  were 
from  two  to  three  thousand  persons  lost  their 
lives,  when  the  people  were  left  masters  of  the 
capital.  By  the  stoppage  of  the  liberal  journals 
property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £190,000 
was  eiUier  destroyed,  or  placed  in  danger  of 
destruction;  and  upwards  of  three  hundred 
literary  persons  and  compositors  were  thrown  out 
of  bread.  In  1830  the  whole  periodical  press  of 
France  consisted  of : — Constitutional,  or  liberal 
journals,  217;  subscribers,  283,000;  readers, 
2,900,000;  income,  1,806,000  francs.  Monarchi- 
cal journals,  27;  subscribers,  34,000;  readers, 
442,000 ;  income,  761,000  francs.  Making  a 
total  of  244  journals;  317,000  subscribers; 
8,342,000  readers ;  and  an  income  of  2,566,000 
francs.  In  Sept.  1830,  a  weekly  publication, 
under  the  title  of  La  Gazette  Littiraire,  was 
published  in  Paris,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ltmdon 
Literary  Gazette. 

1830,  Aug.  28.  Died,  Thohas  Howell, 
printer  and  bookseller,  at  Shrewsbuir,  aged 
thirty-six.  In  1816,  Mr.  Howell  published  The 
Stranger  in  Shrewtbury ;  or,  an  Hittorieal  and 
DeKriptive  ViewofSkrewtburyanditsEntirons; 
with  a  plan  of  the  town,  and  other  engravings, 
which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Hill.  Of  this  work 
he  published  a  second  edition  in  1826. 

1830,  S^t.  A.  splendid  building,  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
city  of  Oxford,  for  tbe  purpose  of  a  university 
printing-office,  was  opened  in  this  month  ;  and 
the  first  sheet  worked  off  at  the  new  press  was 
2  p.  bishop  Lloyd's*  Greek  Testament,  12mo. 
The  first  publication  finished,  and  bearing  the 
imprint,  at  the  university  press,  was  Barrow's 
theological  works,  eight  vols.  8vo.  1830. 

1830,  Sept.  9.  Died,  William  Bulmer,  prin- 
ter, whose  name  is  associated  with  all  that  is 
correct  and  beautiful  in  typography.  By  him 
the  art  was  matured,  and  brought  to  its  present 
high  state  of  perlection.  This  celebrited  typo- 
grapher was  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
the  Burnt  House-entry,  St.  Nicholas's  Church- 
yard, from  whom  he  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  art.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated 
engraver  on  wood,  which  lasted  with  great  cordi- 
ality throughout  life.  It  was  their  practice, 
whilst  youths,  to  visit  together  every  morning,  a 


*  Bishop  William  Uoji  died  Ang.  30, 1717. 


farm-house  at  Elswick,aniuill  village  about  two 
miles  from  Newcastle,  and  indulge  in  Goody 
Coxen's  hot  rye-cake  and  buttermilk,  who  used 
to  prepare  these  dainties  for  such  of  the  New- 
castle youths  who  were  inclined  to  enjoy  an  early 
morning  walk  before  the  business  of  tiie  day 
commenced.  During  the  period  of  the  joint 
apprenticeships  of  uiese  young  aspirants  for 
fame,  Bulmer  invariably  took  off  the  first  im- 
pressions of  Bewick's  blocks,  at  his  mastei's 
printing-ofiSce,  at  Newcastle,  where  Bulmer 
printed  the  engraving  of  the  Huntsman  and  Old 
Hound,  which  obtained  for  Bewick  the  premium 
frpm  the  society  of  arts,  in  London.  Mr.  Bul- 
mer afterwards  suggested  to  his  friend  Bewick 
an  improvement,  of  which  he  availed  himself,  of 
lowering  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  where  the 
distance  or  lighter  parts  of  the  engraving  were  to 
be  shown  to  perfection.  When  Mr.  Bulmer  first 
went  to  London,  his  services  were  engaged  by 
Mi.  John  Bell,  who  was  then  publishing  his 
beautiful  miniature  editions  of  the  poets,  Shak- 
speare,  &c.  About  1787,  an  accidental  circum- 
stance introduced  Mr.  Bulmer  to  the  late  Geone 
Nicol,  esq.*  bookseller  to  king  George  III.  wEo 
was  then  considering  the  best  method  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  projected  magnificent  national 
edition  uf  Shakspeare,  which  he  had  suggested 
to  Messrs.  Boydell,  ornamented  with  designs  by 
the  first  artists  of  this  country.  Mr.  Nicol  had 
previously  engaged  the  skilful  talents  of  Mr. 
William  Martin,!  of  Biriniugham,  in  cutting 
sets  of  tvpes,  after  approved  models,  in  imitation 
of  the  sharp  and  ^e  letter'  used  by  the  French 
and  Italian  printers;  which  Mr.  Nicol  for  a 
length  of  time  caused  to  be  carried  on  in  his  own 
house.  Premises  were  then  engaged  in  Cleve- 
land-row, St.  James's,  and  the  "Shakspeare 
press"  was  established  under  the  firm  of  "W. 
Bulmer  and  Co."  This  establishment  soon 
evinced  how  judicious  a  choice  Mr.  Nicol  bad 
made  in  Mr.  Bulmer  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
his  favourite  project  "  This  magnificent  edition 


*  George  Niool  was  many  veus  bookseller  to  GeoiKelll., 
and  one  who  may  be  jnsUy  designated,  as  Dr.  Qunpbdl  said 
of  Tbomas  Davies,  "not  a  bookseller,  bat  a  gentleman 
deaJlngln  books.*'  He  was  at  first  placed  onder  his  ancle, 
David  Wilson,  of  the  Strand ;  and  was  by  him  taken  into 
partnership  in  I773.  Mr.  Wilson  dying  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1777,  Mr.  Nicol  removed  bis  bosmess  to  Pall  Mall. 
On  Sept.  8,  1787,  Hr.  Nicol  manled  the  accomplished 
niece  of  the  flntaldeiman  Boydell.  Itwaasaspectedtbat 
he  was  a  sleeping  partner  iii  the  "Shakspeare  Press;" 
and  to  which  Us  son,  Mr.  William  Nicol,  sacceeded,  as  the 
sole  proprietor,  on  Mr.  Bolmer's  leUiing,  in  I8I9.  Mr. 
Nicol  was,  in  1797,  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  James 
Dodaley,  the  bookseller,  of  Pall  Mall,  who  left  him  a  legacy 
of  jff  1 ,000.  Mr.  Nicol  was  a  most  agreeable  companion  { 
and,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  enjoyed  uie  pleasore  tk  convi- 
vial society  more  than  he  did.  HewBsamemberofmany 
of  the  literary  clabs  of  his  day ;  was  the  poblisher  of  many 
valnable  works ;  and  enjoyed  the  friendly  confidence 
of  the  dake  of  Roxbarghe,  duke  of  Grafton,  and  other 
eminent  bibliopists.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Blall, 
London,  June  SA,  1S99,  at  the  age  of  88  yeaxv, 

t  William  Martin  was  broQier  of  Robert  Martin,  the  ap. 
prentice  of  Baskerrilie.  Be  afterwards  set  ap  a  foundry  in 
Duke-street,  St.  James's,  His  Roman  and  Italic  typea 
were  decided  imitations  of  Baskerville's;  bat  his  Greeks 
and  Orientals  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  collec- 
tion. His  foundry,  in  1817,  was  united  to  the  Caalon. 
This  ingenious  letter-founder  died  in  the  summer  of  ISlC, 
and  was  buried  In  St.  James's  choxch,  Westminster. 
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(mys  Dt.  Dibdin)  which  is  worthy  of  the  an- 
rivalled  composiUoiiB  of  our  g^reat  dramatic  bard, 
will  remaio  as  long  as  those  compositions  shall  he 
admired,  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  taste 
and  skiH  of  the  individuals  who  planned  and 
conducted  it  to  its  completion.*  The  text  was 
revised  by  G.  Steevens  and  Isaac  Reed.  Mr. 
Balmer  possessed  the  proof  sheets  of  the  whole 
work,  on  which  are  many  curious  remarks  by 
Steevens,  not  always  of  the  most  courteous 
description;  also  some  original  sonnets,  a  scene 
for  a  burlesque  tragedy,  some  graphic  sketches, 
&c."  "The  establishment  of  the  Shakspeare 
press  (continues  Dr.  Dibdin,)  was  unquestion- 
ably an  honour  both  to  the  founders  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  the  public  at  large.  Our  greatest 
poet,  our  greatest  painter,  and  two  of  our  most 
respectable  publishers  and  printers,  were  all  em- 
baAed  in  one  common  white-hot  crucible;  from 
which  issued  so  pure  and  brilliant  a  flame  or 
fusion  that  it  gladdened  all  eyes  and  hearts,  and 
threw  a  new  and  revivifying  lustre  on  the  three- 
fold arts  of  painting,  engraving,  and  printing. 
The  nation  appeared  to  be  not  less  struck  than 
astonished ;  and  our  venerable  monarch  George 
III.  felt  anxious  not  only  to  give  such  a  mag- 
nificent establishment  every  degree  of  royal 
support,  but,  infected  with  the  matrix  and 
puncheon  mania,  he  had  even  contemplated  the 
creation  of  a  royal  printing-office  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  palace  !"  One  of  his  majesty's 
principal  hopes  and  wishes  was,  for  his  own 
country  to  rival  the  celebrity  of  Parma  in  the 
productions  of  Bodoni ;  an*  Dr.  Dibdin  plea- 
santly alludes  to  what  he  calls  the  Bodoni  Hum, 
— of  "  his  majesty  being  completely  and  joy- 
fully taken  in,  by  bestowing  upon  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Bulmer's  press,  that  eulogy  which  he  had 
supposed  was  due  exclusively  to  Bodoni's."  The 
first  number  of  the  Shakspeare  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, 1794 ;  and  at  once  established  Mr.  Bulmer's 
fame  ast  he  first  practical  printer  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Dibdin  has  given  (Bibliographical  Decameron, 
ii.  384 — 395|)  a  curious  and  copious  list  of  the 
"  books  printed  at  the  Shakspeare  press,"  with 
judicious  remarks,  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers,  noticing  only  such  as  are  the  most  emi- 
nent in  execution.  Next  to  the  Shakspeare, 
perhaps  the  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
John  Milton,  in  3  vols,  folio,  1793 — 1797,  is 
the  finest  production  of  Mr.  Bulmer's  press. 
Dr.  Dibdin  seems  to  prefer  this  work  even  to  the 
Shakspeare  itself.  In  1795,  Mr.  Bulmer  printed 
a  beautiful  edition  in  4to.  of  the  Poems  of  Gold- 
smith and  Pamell,  one  copy  on  white  satin,  and 


*  Mr.  Nlcol's  conneilon  with  tbe  Messrs.  Boydell  was 
prodactive  of  one  of  the  IsTKCst  literary. speculations  ever 
embarked  In  In  this  coontry.  The  weU  luiown  Boydell 
editl(H>  of  our  immortal  bard  orl^nated  with  Mr.  Nlcol, 
in  a  conversation  that  took  place  in  the  year  1797,  as  ap. 
pcan  by  a  paper,  written  and  printed  by  Mr.  Nicol,  giving 
an  aeoonnt  <^  what  he  had  done  for  the  improvement  of 
printing  in  this  eoontry.  The  tate  of  tbat  national  nnder. 
taking,  the  "  Shakspeare  Oadlery,"  in  PaU  Mall,  was  un- 
fortanatej  it  costthe  ptoprietois  above  jeiOO.OOl).  Itwas 
adjoining  to  Mr.  Nlcol's  bonse,  and  Intended  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  original  palntingB.  The  great  object  of  the 
undertaking  was  to  establish  an  English  school  ofhistorlcal 
painting. 


three  on  vellum.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
the  founders  of  tlie  Shakspeare  printing-office, 
Messrs.  Boydells  and  Nicol.  '  "  The  present 
volume,"  says  Mr.  Bulmer,  in  his  advertisement, 
"  in  addition  to  the  Shakspeare,  the  Milton,  and 
many  other  valuable  works  of  elegance,  which 
have  already  been  given  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  the  Shakspeare  press,  are  [is]  par- 
ticularly meant  to  combine  the  various  beauties 
of  printing,  type-founding,  engraving,  and  paper 
making ;  as  well  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
near  approach  to  perfection  which  those  arts 
have  attained  to  this  country,  as  to  invite  a  fair 
competition  with  the  best  typographical  produc- 
tions of  other  nations.  How  far  the  mSeieot 
artists  who  have  contributed  their  exertions  to 
this  great  object,  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt, 
the  public  will  now  be  fully  able  to  judge. 
Much  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  pretoit 
publication  to  render  it  a  complete  specimen  of 
the  arts  of  type  and  block-printing.  The 
ornaments  are  all  engraved  on  blocks  of  wood, 
by  my  eai-liest  acquaintances,  Messrs.  Bewicb, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  London,  after 
designs  from  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
the  poems  they  embellish.  They  nave  bees 
executed  with  great  care,  and  I  may  venture  to 
say,  without  being  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
ancient  friendship,  tnat  they  form  the  most 
extraordinary  effort  of  the  art  of  engraving  upon 
wood,  that  ever  was  produced  in  any  age,  or  anj 
country.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  such  delicate  effects  could  be  obtained  from 
blocks  of  wood.*  'Of  the  paper  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  it  comes  from  the  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Whatman."  Besides  the  wood-cuts,  the 
work  was  embellished  "with  eight  very  superior 
vignettes. — ^The  biographical  fetches  of  Gold, 
smith  and  Pamell,  prefixed  to  the  work,  were 
by  Isaac  Reed. — This  volume  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public ;  two  editions  of  it,  in  4to. 
were  sold,  and  they  produced  a  profit  to  the 
ingenious  printer,  after  payment  of  all  expenses, 
of  £1,900.  Stimulated  by  the  great  success  of 
the  work,  Mr.  Bulmer,  in  1796,  was  induced  to 
prepare  an  embellished  quarto  edition  of  Som- 
erville's  Chase.  Three  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.    It  is  thus  dedicated, 

"  To  the  Patrons  of  fine  Printing :" 
"  When  the  exertions  of  an  individual  to  im- 
prove his  profession  are  crowned  with  success,  it 
is  certainly  the  highest  gratification  his  feelings 
can  experience.  The  very  distinguished  appro- 
bation that  attended  the  publication  of  Gold- 
smith's Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  and  Pamell's 
Hermit,  which  was  last  year  offered  to  the  public, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  improved  state  of  typogra- 
phy in  this  country,  demands  my  wannest  ac- 
knowledgments;  and  is  no  less  satisfactory  to 
the  different  artists  who  contributed  their  efforts 
towards  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
Chase,  by  Somerville,  is  now  given  as  a  com- 

•  It  is  said  that  George  III.  entertained  m  gieata  doabt 
on  the  subject,  tliat  he  ordered  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Niad, 
to  procure  the  blocks  tram  Mr.  Balmer  for  his  iospecli«D, 
that  he  might  convince  himself  of  tbe  fact. 
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pDioD  to  Goldtmith;  and  it  is  almost  saper- 
fluoDS  to  observe,  that  the  subjects  which  orna- 
ment the  present  rolume,  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  landscape  scenery,  and  animals,  are 
adapted,  above  all  others,  to  display  the  beau- 
ties of  wood-engraving."     In  1804,  the  above 
two  works  were  reprinted  in  one  octavo  volume, 
by  Mr.  Bulmer,  with  the  same  embellishments, 
fur  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  who  had  pur- 
chased the  blocks.    Museum  Worslei/anum,  1798 
—1803, 2  vols,  folio,  English  and  "Italian.    Sir 
Richard  Worslej*  expended  f27,000  on  this 
work,  which  was  never  puMished.f  Portraits  of 
the  Sovereigns  o/  the  Turkish  Empire,  with  bio- 
graphical sketches  in  French  and  English ;  large 
folio.  By  John  Young,esq.  This  work  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  snltan  Selim,  and  the  whole 
impression  was  sent  to  the  Ottoman  court.    TIte 
Antiquities  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  by  Cavannah 
Murphy,  1816,  large  folio.  This  herculean  folio 
rivals  Denon'sJ  Eijypt,  in  nobleness  of  design, 
splendour  of  execution,  and  richness  of  material. 
The  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  !(■€.  4  to. 
1816.  This  volume  is  a  companion  to  the  above. 
The  Typographical  Antiquites  of  Great  Britain, 
by  T.  F.  Dibdin.  Vols.  ii.  iii.and  iv.  The  union 
of  the  red  and  black  inks,  the  proportioned  spaces, 
and  the  boldness  and  singularity  of  the  cuts, 
render  these  books  very  beautiful  of  their  kind. 
Bihliotheca  Spenceriana,  4  vols.§     This  work, 
consiciering  the  bulk  of  the  volumes,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  introduced,   is  perhaps  the 
most   brilliant    bibliographical    production    in 
existence,  on  the  score  of  mere  typographical 
excellence.    Only  fifty-five  copies  were  struck  off 
upon  krge  paper,  in  roval  4to.,  eight  of  which 
were  reserved    by  earl    Spencer  for  presents. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  work,  carried  on 
without  intermission  for  nearly  four  years,  the 
printer  presented    Dr.   Dibdin  with  a  richly- 
wrought  silver  cup,  of  an  antique  form.||    Uf 
all  the  works  executed  at  the  Shakspeare  press, 
the  Bibliographical  Decameron,  three  vols.  8vo. 
by  T.  F.  Dibclin,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
eminently  successful  in  the  development  of  the 


*  Sli  Richard  Woralev,  bart.  died  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
Aagast  S,  1805,  in  the  lUty-fourth  year  o/  his  age. 

1 1^400  iiaa  been  given  for  a  copy  at  a  book-sale. 

t  Baron  Denon,  a  celebrated  traveller,  died  at  Paris, 
April  s»,  isas. 

i  Bibliatheea  Spenetritaui  i  or  a  deteripttct  eatatogut  of 
the  iookt  printti  <»  tht  fiftetnth  centurg,  and  of  manj/ 
ttttuablejmt  editions,  in  the  tibrary  of  Oeorge  John  earl 
^peneer.  By  the  lev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  3  vols.  imp.  8vo.  1814. 

The  right  hon.  George  John  Spencer,  earl  Spencer,  vis- 
esnnt  Alfhorpe,  K.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A..  Ik.  &c.  was  bom 
Sept.  1, 1758,  and  in  1783  succeeded  liis  father  in  his  titles 
and  princely  fortune.  It  was  the  delight  of  this  eminent 
nobleman  to  coQect  around  lilm  the  most  learned  literary 
and  selentMc  men  of  the  age,  and  wherever  his  patronage 
could  lie  of  use  In  promonng  and  extending  literary  and 
Bclentiiic  knowledge  it  was  iibcially  and  muniflcently 
given.  In  bibUographical  acquirements  earl  Spencer  was 
considered  eqnal  to  any  man  of  his  time,  and  the  noble 
library  which  lie  collectedat  Althorpe,  Kortbamptonsliire, 
ranks  amongst  the  most  perfect  and  valuable  of  its  kind 
in  Bnrope.  Tlitonghoat  his  life  he  wag  the  able  defender 
of  an  enugbtened  and  liberal  policy— the  friend  and  coad- 
jutor of  Fox  and  Orey.  In  private  life  lord  Spencer  was 
no  less  dlsttngolahed  for  private  worth,  than  for  public 
principle  in  the  high  and  important  ofllces  which  be  had 
held  in  the  state.    He  died  at  Althorpe,  Nov.  10, 1834. 

I  9m  Bitliofraphical  Dteameron,  vol.  U.  page  394. 


skill  and  beauty  attached  to  the  art  of  printing. 
Never  was  such  a  variety  of  ornament — in  the 
way  of  wood-cuts  and  red  and  black  ink — 
exhibited.*  The  quailtity  of  matter,  by  way  of 
note,  is  perhaps  no  where  exceeded,  in  a  per- 
formance which  unites  splendour  of  execution 
with  curiosity  of  detail.  The  paper  is  also  of 
the  finest  quality.  We  have  not  space  to  enume- 
rate the  private  reprints  of  Mr.  Bulmer  for  the 
Roxburghe  club,  the  history  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  69—74.  One  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties Mr.  Bulmer  had  to  contend  with,  was  the 
providing  of  good  black  printing  ink.  That 
formerly  used  by  printers  was  execrable.  Basker- 
ville  had  made  his  own  ink,  as  well  as  type,  about 
1760,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  such  fine 
work ;  and  Mr.  Roben  Martin,f  his  apprentice, 
was  still  living  when  Mr.  Bulmer  began  business. 
He  first  supplied  Mr.  Bulmer  with  fine  lamp- 
black, for  his  experiments  in  fine  printing;  but 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply, 
induced  Mr.  Bulmer  to  erect  an  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  own  ink,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  his  wishes  in  producing 
a  very  superior  black.  In  the  Shakspeare,  which 
was  nine  years  in  hand,  the  same  harmony  of 
tint  and  richness  of  colour  prevail,  as  if  the  ink 
had  been  all  made  atone  time, and  the  last  sheet 
inked  by  the  same  hand  in  the  same  hour  as  the 
first :  this  single  work  probably  contains  more 
pages  than  Bodoni  ever  printed.  Much  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  aid  of  good  and  congenial 
quality  in  the  paper,  and  insured  in  effect  by  the 
experience  and  skill  which  Mr.  Bulmer  was  so 
competent  to  impart  to  his  workmen  -^  and  that 

*  If  we  are  not  dazzled  by  the  exquisite  typognqihy.ths 
paper,  and  the  engravings  of  Dr.  Dibdin's  productions,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  superficial  acquirements  of  the  au- 
thor.— Parfiii^<on,  See  the  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Books  and  Tracts  printed  at  the  private  press  of  Oeorge 
Allan,  esq.    By  John  Trotter  Brockctt. 

I  It  has  already  been  noticed,  under  the  life  of  Basker- 
vlUe  (see  page  733  ante),  that  he  was  weyry  of  printing  i 
and  it  appears,  that  after  the  publication  of  the  folio  bible, 
17S3,  be  at  least  declined  to  carry  it  on  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  confidential  agent.  This  agent  was  Robert 
Martin,  as  appears  by  the  foUowing  announcement: — 
"Robert  Martin  has  agreed  with  Mr.  BaskerviUe  for  the 
use  of  his  whole  printing  apparatus,  with  whom  he  has 
wrought  as  a  Journeyman  for  ten  years  past.  He  there- 
fore ofFbrs  his  services  to  print  at  Birmingham,  for  gcntie- 
men  or  booksellers,  on  Uie  most  moderate  terms,  who 
may  depend  on  all  possible  care  and  elegance  in  the  exe- 
cution. Samples,  If  necessary,  may  be  seen,  on  sending 
a  Uneto  John  Baskerrille  or  Robert  Martin." 

t  One  of  the  pri^men  of  this  establisliment  was  a  well 
known  and  highly  respected  Journeyman  printer,  named 
Daniel  Grimshaw,  a  native  of  Lancashire;  born  in  the  year 
1758,  and  in  I773,  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr.  Ayres, 
printer  and  bookseller,  at  Warrington ;  an  artist  who  was 
long  considered  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  north  of 
England.  At  the  expiration  of  his  time,  Mr.  Gilmshaw 
went  to  London,  and  found  emj^oyment  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bulmer,  where  the  advantages  he  had  derived  in  the 
country  proved  of  such  essential  service  as  to  render  him 
competent  to  undertake  the  best  works  executed  in  that 
office,  and  oiten  to  receive  from  his  employer  marks  of  his 
respect  for  attention  to  his  duty ;  so  much  so,  that  at  one 
time  Mr.  Bulmer  oflTered  him  an  official  situation,  wlilch 
he  modestly  declined.  After  several  years'  rMldence  In 
London,  Mr.  Orimshaw  returned  to  Manchester,  where  he 
was  equally  respected  as  a  sober,  Industrious,  and  attentive 
workman,  and  looked  upon  as  an  honour  to  his  profession. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  eqjoyed  but  a 
very  IndUMrent  state  of  health ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
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a  gteax  deal  must  hare  depended  on,  and  been 
effected  by,  the  two  last-named  requisites,  is  very 
apparent,  from  his  being  able  to  produce  the 
same  effect  in  ink  of  another  colour,  namely 
red."  After  continuing  in  business  with  the 
highest  credit  for  about  thirty  years,  Mr.  Bul- 
mer  retired  in  1819,  with  a  well-earned  fortune, 
to  a  genteel  residence  at  Clapham  Rise,  and  was 
succeed  at  theShakspeare  press  by  his  partner, 
Mr.  William  Nicol,  the  only  son  of  his  friend. 
Mr.  Nicol, in  his  Octoglot  folio  edition  of  Virgil, 
edited  by  W.  Sotheby,  esq.  has  proved  himself  a 
most  diligent  and  able  successor.  But  whilst  we 
have  justly  placed  Mr.  Bulmer  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  profession,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  had 
equal  claims  to  distinction  among  those  whose 
memory  is  revered  for  their  many  private  and 
domestic  virtues.  We  may  then  truly  say,  that 
his  art  was  deprived  of  its  brightest  ornament, 
and  his  friends  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  not 
easily  surpassed  in  every  moral  excellence. 

Mr.  Bulmer  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  honourable  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
and  of  which  William  Giflbrd*  was  paymaster. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gifford,  whenever  an 
exchequer  warrant  was  issued  for  the  payment 
of  the  quarterly  salaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
band,  to  inform  its  members,  by  a  circular  letter, 
that  their  salaries  were  in  a  course  of  payment; 
but  on  many  of  these  occasions  he  was  wont  to 
depart  from  his  usual  routine,  and  indulge  him- 
self in  a  poetical  notice  to  Mr.  Bulmer.  From 
a  variety  of  these  momentary  effusions  of  the 
catirist,  we  select  the  following  rj- 

An  AtmoMerg  EfMle  to  the  Right  Worthy  Oattltnum, 
W.  Bvlmer,  QaMemttn  Pauhmer. 

"  O  tfaon  who  lafelT  cUim'st  the  right  to  stand 
Before  thy  king,  with  dreaded  axe  in  hand. 
My  troBtiest  Bulmer  1  ksov  apon  my  boazd 
A  mighty  heap  of  etuk  (O  golden  wind  I) 
Now  lies  for  service  done,  the  bonnteons  meed. 
Haste  then,  in  Wisdom's  name,  and  hither  speed  ; 
For  if  the  trnth  old  poets  sing  or  say, 
JUcAm  ttraigkt  make  them  vringa  and  ftp  away  /** 


jonzneymen  printers  of  Manchester  be  It  said,  that  during 
the  greater  portion  of  that  period,  he  was  almost  sup- 
ported by  their  praiseworthy  benevolence.  Aboat  eight 
years  before  his  decease,  bis  mental  ftculties  became  so 
much  impaired  that  he  was  rendered  wholly  incapable  of 
working.    He  died  17th  Maieh.  I89S,  at  Warrington. 

•  William  Giilbrd,  author  at  the  Batiad  and  Mmiai, 
trandator  of  JmauU  and  Pertau,  editor  of  the  plays  of 
Ita—htger,  Jmum,  and  Shirlef,  also  editor  of  the  Anti- 
JaeoUn  and  Quvierii/  Rniew,  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonsblie,  in  1717,  (andftointhelowarlKinofacountxy 
shoe  mender,  by  penevennce  in  the  pnnmtof  knowledge 
and  fortunate  dremnatanees,  became  the  llrst  writer  and 
satirist  of  the  ago.  To  Us  translatioD  of  JuDenal  Is  pre- 
fixed a  tndyinteresttagaceoimt  of  himself.  But  while  all 
must  ap^nd  the  ezbaordinaiy  talents  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  William  GUTbrd, 
with  determined  hostility  and  persevering  dlsUke,  opposed 
Oie  Interests  and  hopes  of  the  portion  of  society  to  which 
be  hlms^  originally  belonged.  He  seems  to  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  vindicating  bis  new  position  by  contempt  for 
bis  former  associates ;  to  bave  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
apostacy  ftom  plebeianism  by  tenfold  hostility  to  all  but 
the  aristocracy;  and  to  have  made  use  of  his  elevation 
only  to  trample  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  fonnerly  on 
a  level.  He  died  at  T.ondon,  Dec.  si,  in  his  71st  year. — 
In  1 836,  John  Gibson  Lockhart  succeeded  to  the  edltorriiip 
Df  the  Quarterly  Renew,  under  whom  the  work  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  higtaer  lepotation  tbanit  ever  before  possessed, 
both  as  a  poUncal  and  literary  Jonmal. 

t  See  Nlchtda's  lUuttraitvM,  voL  vi.  pages,  27-3». 


To  William  Bulmer,  eeq.  brother  t»  Sir  FHUoiek  BiiJair 
knight.* 

Snt.  ini. 

Dread  Sir,  whose  blood,  to  knighthood  nesr, 
Is  sixpence  now  an  onnce  more  dear 

Than  when  my  summons  issued  last ; 
Wth  cap  in  hand,  I  beg  to  say. 
That  I  have  money  to  defray 

The  service  at  the  quarter  past." 

Mr.  Bulmer  died  at  Clapham  Rise,  on  the  9tli 
of  September,  in  his  74tn  year,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  on  the  16th,  at  St- Clement  Danes, 
Strand,  (in  which  parish  his  brother  had  long 
resided,)  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerogs 
and  r^pectable  company  of  mourning  friends. 
He  left  a  widow;  but  had  no  children.  The 
portrait  which  we  present  of  Bulmer, is  fi«m  one 
faithfully  executed  in  lithography^n  I827,paiiited 
and  drawn  on  stone  by  James  SLJiimsay. 

1830,  Nob,  1.  A  trial  took  place  in  the  conit 
of  king's  bench,  at  the  suit  of  William  Berrf, 
compiler  of  the  County  GeneeJogia,  against  tlie 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  recover 
damages  for  a  presumed  libel  inserted  in  tlie 
magazine  for  August,  1829.  The  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  alluding  to  this  discreditable 
proceeding,  observed,  that  "the  auUior  had 
recoui-se  to  the  wretched  law  of  libel,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  farthing  or  a  shilling  damages, 
and  thus  punishing  his  critic  with  the  wui 
ruinous  expense,  by  which  justice  is  defeated, 
and  the  reverse  done."  The  Gentleman'i  Mtgt- 
zine  had  been  in  existence  for  the  period  of  t 
centur}-,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  it  had 
been  brought  before  the  public  under  an  imputa- 
tion of  its  having  published  any  thing  of  > 
slanderous  character. 

1830.  />t«(i,  John  CsowDEB,  alderman  of  the 
ward  of  Farringdon-within,  and  late  lord  maTot 
of  London.  Alderman  Crowder  was  a  natite 
of  Buckinghamshire,  and  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  printer,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
time  went  to  London,  and  obtained  a  sitsa- 
tion  in  his  majesty's  printing  office,  then  under 
the  control  of  William  Strahan.  About  1780, 
he  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  printing  office 
of  Francis  Blyth,  printer  and  part  proprietor  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  a  daily  morning  paper,  and 
the  London  Packet,  an  evening  paper,  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week.  Both  these  papeis 
had  been  for  some  years  supported  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  Goldsmith,  Kelly,  and  other  literary 
gentlemen.  This  engagement,  in  which  Mr. 
Crowder  took  a  very  active  part,  continued  until 
the  year  1787,  the  time  of  Mr.  Blyth's  death, 
when  Mr.  Crowder,  who  the  year  before  bad 
married  Mr.  Blyth's  niece,  (Mary  Ann  James) 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  whole  con- 
cern. This  he  carried  on  for  upvpards  of  thirty 
years,  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  diligence, 
and  integrity;  and,  during  this  period,  was 
frequently  employed  in  printing  valuable  worb 
for  the  booksellers,  by  whom  he  was  equally 


•  Mr.  Bidmer*8  elder  broUwr,  as  the  senior  member  of 
the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  was  knighted  on  occa- 
sion of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  He  raided  in  tte 
Strand,  and  died  May  7,  IBM,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
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esteemed  for  puDctuality,  intelligence,  and  accu- 
racy. He  finally  quitted  the  printing  business 
in  the  Tear  1820,  vhen  he  had  obtained  an 
estimable  character  in  public  life,  and  had 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  some  suc- 
cessful speculations,  which  were  conducted  on 
Euch  liberal  principles  as  added  not  more  to 
his  wealth  than  to  tne  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  all  who  knew  him.  Residing,  as  he  had, 
during  almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  the  ward 
of  Farringdon- within,  and  becoming  gradually, 
by  bis  amiable  and  generous  temper,  more 
iatimately  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward, 
he  was,  in  1800,  elected  one  of  their  representa- 
Uves  in  the  common  council,  afterwards  became 
one  of  their  deputies,  (for  this  ward  has  two)  and 
on  the  death  oi  Thomas  Smith,  esq.  was  elected 
alderman,  May  1,  1823.  In  the  election  of 
him  for  sheriff,  in  1825,  by  the  livery  at  large, 
the  same  indications  of  unanimous  esteem  were 
evinced  which  had  attended  him  on  his  former 
elections.  On  his  retirement  from  the  shrievalty 
he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  alderman, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brethren,  and  with  an 
assiduity  and  energy  which  more  and  more  en- 
deared him  to  his  constituents.  On  Nov.  9, 1829, 
he  entered  on  his  mayoralty  with  the  happiest 
aaspices,  and,  when  health  permitted,  received 
the  visits  of  his  fellow  magistrates  and  fellow 
citizens  with  an  hospitality  which  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  excelled.  In 
the  middle  of  September  his  health  became 
slowly  but  seriously  affected,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health  was 
occasioned  by  the  well  known  events  which  took 
place  just  before  the  close  of  his  mayoralty,  but 
this  was  a  mistake.  Of  these  events  he  knew 
little,  or  thought  less.  On  Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  he 
was  removed  in  a  very  feeble  state  to  his  house 
at  Hamersmith,  where  he  lingered  tiU  Dec.  2, 
when  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  aged  seventy- 
four  years,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
parish  church  of  Christchurch,  Newgate-stieet, 
with  the  honour  due  to  his  rank  and  character. 

Mr.  alderman  Crowder's  character  was  one  of 
those  which  we  have  often  heard  recommended 
as  a  pattern  to  young  men  of  business ;  it  may 
be  comprised  in  two  words,tn<{tu<r^  and  integrity. 
Both  distinguished  him  while  in  trade,  and  both 
he  carried  with  him  into  public  life.  To  the 
poor  indeed  he  had  in  all  stations  in  life  been  a 
Kenerous  benefactor  ;  and  it  is  stated,  upon  the 
best  authority,  that  during  his  mayoralty  he  did 
not  expend  less  than  £1000  in  charitable 
purposes.    Mrs.  Crowder  died  in  Nov.  182.3.* 

1830.  At  the  custom  house,  London,  there 
was  duty  levied  of  £2,200  on  rags  ;t  JGI  ,400  on  a 
superior  paper  necessary  to  artists ;  £1,600  on 
pnnts  and  drawings;  £1 1,000  upon  books ;  and 
^701,000  upon  paper. 

*  Junes  Peshlier  Crowder,  esq.  died  at  his  house  at 
StoekweU  common,  two  i1f%  before  his  brother. 

t  The  rags  of  England  do  not  famish  a  filth  part  of  what 
vreoonsameinthemanofactoreofpaper.  France,  Holland, 
and  Bdciiun  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  export- 
ation of  rags,  becmse  they  reqoire  them  for  their  own 
long  established  nuuniAictories.    Spain  and  Portugal  also 


1630.  James  Donaldson,  printer  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser,  left  to  six 
trustees  the  sum  of  je240,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  an  hospital  for  boys,  to  De  called 
"  Donal&n's  Hospital."*— /?eniier»o». 

1830.  The  number  of  newspapers  transmitted 
through  the  general  post-office  was  12,962,000. 

1830.  The  Tewkesbury  Yearly  Register  and 
Magazine,  8vo.  edited  by  Mr.  Bennett,  book- 
seller, at  Tewkesbury,  in  Worcestershire,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  yearly  magazine 
ever  published. 

1830,  Avg.  The  Sunderland  Herald,  printed 
at  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

1830.  The  Independent,  (Australia)  instituted 
by  Mr.  S.  Dowsett. 

1831,  Jan.  1.  Died,  Charles  Heath,  printer 
and  bookseller,  at  Monmouth,  aged  sixty-nine 
years.  He  twice  served  the  office  of  mayor  of 
that  corporation.  In  1793,  Mr.  Heath  pub- 
lished a  Descriptive  Account  of  Pier^field  a&d 
Chepstow;  in  1814,  a  History  of  A/onnumtk; 
and  in  1806,  an  Account  of  Ttntem  Abbey,  and 
Ragland  Castle. 

1831,  Jan.  31.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
city  of  London  literary  and  scientific  institution, 
to  take  measures  for  ue  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions of  the  press.  Dr.  Birkbeck  presided.  It 
was  stated,  that  in  America,  where  there  is  no 
tax  upon  newspapers,  1,456,416  advertisements 
were  inserted  in  eight  newspapers  published  in 
New  York  ;  whilst  in  four  hundred  newspapers, 
published  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  number 
within  the  same  period,  was  only  100,000.  In 
the  twelve  daily  newspapers  at  New  York,  therw 
were  more  advertisements  than  in  all  the  news- 
papers of  England  and  Ireland.  Joseph  Hume, 
esq.  stated  that,  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  single 
year,  £1,000,000  was  raised  by  taxes  upon  uie 
materials  of  books  and  publications.  The  duty 
on  stamps  amounted  to  £666,000  ;  of  which 
was  levied  £840,000  upon  newspapers ;  £30,000 
upon  almanacks  ;  £1,000  upon  pamphlets  ;  and 
£153,000  upon  advertisements. 


prohibit  their  exportation.  Italy  and  Germany  fnmish 
the  principal  supplies  of  linen  tags,  both  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  substances  proposed  as  substltntes  for  rags  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  bark  of  the  willow,  the 
beech,  the  aspen,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  lime  have  been 
nuule  into  tolerable  paper  :  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  and 
the  stalks  of  the  nettle,  the  mallow,  and  the  thistle,  have 
been  used  for  a  similar  purpose  i  the  bindof  our  owb  hops, 
it  is  affirmed,  will  produce  paper  enongh  for  the  use  of 
England ,  and  several  patents  have  been  granted  fbr 
making  paper  of  straw. 

*  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  Nvrthem  Tour,  s  vols.  6vo.  1S38,  in  a 
very  vague  and  onsati»factory  manner  says,  "Donaldson's 
hospital,  about  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh,  and  ^'45,000 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection,  it  is  stated  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  hospital,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  ^'300,000. 
The  founder  was  a;irtn<«r  and  pubUther,  where,  or  rather 
when,"  is  all  that  Dr.  bibdin  Informs  us,  though  upon  the 
tpot,  for  the  very  purpose,  we  should  suppose,  to  have 
obtained  every  particular  of  the  where  and  thewAenof  this 
praiseworthy  typographer,  who  left  such  a  vast  sum  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  We  lament,  very  sincerely, 
that  we  cannot  ourselves  give  more  information  upon  the 
subject,  than  that  James  Donaldson,  esq.  died  at  Brongh. 
ton-hall,  near  Edinburgh,  October  igth,  1830,  though  we 
have  searched  every  book  likely  to  aflbrd  us  any  account 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Donaldson.  Kay,  in  his  BdMurgk 
Portrait;  slightly  alludes  to  him. 
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1831,  F«b.  7.  A  work  was  presented  to  tlieir 
majesties,  (William  IV.*  and  his  consort)  at 
Brighton,  which  may  be  rerardedas  a  typo- 
graphical wonder. — ^The  New  TiwtomenC,  printed 
Ui  gold,  on  porcelain  paper,t  and  for  the  first 
time  successiully  executed  on  both  sides.  Two 
years  bad  been  employed  in  perfecting  the  work, 
the  gold  in  which  is  valued  at  five  guineas. 
Only  one  hundred  copies  were  printed. 

1831,  Feb.  12.  Died,  Alexander  Laurie, 
printer  of  the  Gazette  for  Scotland. 

1831,  Feb.  28.  Died,  Thomas  Cropp,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Bolton  Chronicle,  aged 
thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Cropp  fell  a  victim  to  a 
coach  accident  in  the  preceding  June. 

1831,  Feb.  26.  Died,  John  Bell,  formerly 
of  the  Strand,  bookseller.  Few  men  have  con- 
tributed more,  by  their  industry  and  good  taste, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  graphic  and  typo- 
graphic arts  than  Mr.  Bell;  witness  his  beautiful 
editions  of  the  British  Poets  and  Shakspcare.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  uf  the  Fashion- 
able World,  the  Oracle,  and  the  Morning  Post, 
and  projector  of  that  well-established  Sunday 
newspaper,  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger.X  Another 
of  his  successful  projects  was  the  elegant  monthly 
publication  La  Belle  Assemblie.  Mr.  Bell,  in 
publishing  his  British  Theatre,  first  set  the 
fashion,  which  soon  became  general,  of  discard- 
ing the  long  f,  about  1795.  He  died  at  Ful- 
ham,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  marked  men  of  bis  day ; 
he  possessed  a  masculine  understanding,  which 
a  long  course  of  observation,  and  a  particular 
quickness  and  facility  in  observing,  had  very 
highly  cultivated — so  as  to  have  given  him  a 
judgment  as  just  and  exact  as  his  powers  of 
conception  were  vigorous  and  acute.  He  had 
an  instinctive  perception  of  what  was  beautiful 
in  every  possible  combination  of  the  arts. 

ISSl,  March  15.    A  meeting  of  the  founders, 

?iatrons,  and  members  of  a  projected  association 
or  the  encouragement  of^  literature.  It  was 
prop<Ked  to  raise  a  fund  of  £10,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  works  of  merit,  where 
authors  and  publishers  could  not  agree, — to 
advance  money  in  some  cases  to  the  authors  in 
the  progress  of  their  labours, — and  to  allow 
them  a  handsome  per-centage  on  the  profits. 


*  WlUiam  rv.  ascended  the  thrones  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover,  on  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother  George  IV. 
Juno  26, 1830,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

t  >  ust  as  the  professors  of  the  typogiaphic  art  were  in 
despair  that  British  skill  would  ever  accomplish  the  long 
wlsbed'for  desldeiatum  as  printing  in  gold  or  silver, 
Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  Cornish,  and  Roclc,  of  London,  to  the 
astonishment  and  delight  of  the  literaiy  -world,  sent  forth 
their  novel  preparation  of  porcelain  paper  and  card,  the 
enamriled  sorfacc  of  which  is  at  once  chaste  and  elegant, 
and  as  reflective  and  clear  as  a  mirror ;  its  immediate  ase 
formed  another  and  very  important  era  in  the  art  of  letter- 
press printing,  particularly  from  wood  engravings,  bor- 
ders, &c.  The  works  wliich  have  been  executed  in  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze,  on  porcelain  paper  and  card,  leave 
nothing  more  to  wish  in  tills  beautiful  invention. 

t  Francis  Ludlow  Holt,  a  liarrister,  married  a  niece  of 
Mr.  Bell's,  and  was  for  a  long  time  connected  wiUi  him 
in  the  management  of  the  Dispaich,  for  which  he  generally 
wrote  the  leading  articles.  He  was  the  autlior  of  the 
Lmni  we  Livt  t»,  com.  1804)  the  Law  of  LiM,  1 819,  &c 


1831,  IforcA  14.  Died,  Thomas  Paws,  of 
the  firm    of  Payne  and  Foss,  booksellets,  in 
Pall-mall,  London.    Mr.  Payne  was  the  eldea 
son  of  Thomas  Payne,  who  died  in  1799;  ns 
bom  in  London,  Oct.  10, 1752,  and  was  educated 
at  M.  Metayer's,  a  classical  school  of  repuiatios, 
in  Charterhouse-square.  His  father  was  anxious 
that  he  should  be  instructed  in  every  brascb  of 
education  necessary  to  an  intimate  acquaintaoce 
with  the  contents  and  reputation  of  boob  in 
foreign    languages.      This   initiation  into  the 
history  of  books,  Mr.  Payne  augmented  eveolo 
a  high  degree  of  critical  knowledge,  by  frequent 
tours  on'  the  continent,  and  pariicularlv  b]  u 
amicable  intercourse  with  the  eminent  scholan 
and   collectors,  whose  conversation   for  uanr 
years  formed  the  attraction  of  his  well-frequeuu'd 
premises.    Confidence  was  uniformly  pluced  in 
his  judgment  and  opinion,  by  the  most  emineii 
and  curious  bibliocp»phers  of  the  day,  that  pei- 
haps  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  geude- 
man  of  his  profession,  whose  loss  was  nioie 
deeply  regretted.    He  inherited  the  chaiacler  as 
well  as  the  name  of  his  excellent  father;  tlie 
epithet  of  honest,  it  has  been  observed,  »as  so 
entirely  hereditary  ,  as  to  be  allowed,  sot  h 
common,  but  by  universal  consent,  to  descend,      I 
without  any  bar,  from  father  to  son ;  and  in      I 
addition  he  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  dit      i 
"  father  of  the  booksellers."    After  carrying  on      , 
business  at  the  Mewsgate,  almost  from  bis  in- 
fancy, Mr.  Payne  removed,  in  1806,  to  Pall- 
mall,  where  his  learned  friends  had  a  place  of 
assembling  more  commodious  than  any  in  Lon- 
don.   In  1813,  he  took  into  partnership  Mt. 
Henry  Foss,  who  had  been  his  apprentice.  Mi. 
Payne  died  in  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-nine  years,  and  his  remains  were  intened 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

1831,  March  20.  The  rev.  Duncan  M'Craij, 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
examined  at  the  police  court,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
charge  of  purloining  a  Bible  from  the  shop  of  a 
bookseller  m  that  city.  The  library  of  the  rtt. 
gentleman  being  searched,  several  stolen  books 
were  found.  He  heard  the  charge  very  com- 
posedly, and  begged  he  might  be  bailed,  in  oidei 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  preparing  hit 
sermon  for  the  ensuing  day  !  He  was  fuUj 
committed  for  trial,  and  on  June  6,  was  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

1831,  March  25.  Died,  John  Barker,  for- 
merly a  printer  in  the  Old  Bailey,  but  for  manj 
years  a  respected  member  of  the  court  of  assis- 
tants of  the  stationers'  company.  He  died  at 
Kentish  town,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

1831,  April  5.  Died,t)ie  rev.  John  Walkei^ 
B.L.C.,  aged  sixty-one  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Oxford  Herald, 
and  for  some  time  the  editor. 

1831,i4;>n/ 11.  Dietf,  Alexanoer  Ackman, 
jun.  printer  to  his  mtyesty,  and  the  hon.  house 
of  assembly,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Royal  Jamaica  Gazette.  He  left 
a  widow  and  eight  children ;  and  his  father, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  business,  survived  him. 
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1881,  April  30.  John  Lawson,  printer  of 
the  Ttjnet  London  newspaper,  was  reprimanded 
by  the  lord  chancellor  Brougham,  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords,  and  disdiarged  on  the  pay- 
ment of  his  fees,  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  for 
animadrerting  onaspeech  of  the  earl  of  Limerick. 

1831.  From  a  report  drawn  up,  by  order  of  the 
house  of  commons,  it  appears  that  from  1821, 
10d,045  volumes  of  journals  have  been  printed 
for  the  house  of  commons,  at  an  expense  of 
£5000  per  volume ;  of  these,  onlv  52,024  hare 
been  delivered  to  members  and  others,  and  there 
remain  in  store  63,021.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  manuscript  journals  preserved  in  the 
house  of  commons  forreference,as  legal  authority, 
are  copies  made  by  the  clerks  during  the  recess, 
from  those  already  printed  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  session.  The  printed  journals  now 
amount  to  120  folio  volumes,  and  each  member 
is  entitled  to  a  perfect  set  after  he  has  taken  his 
seat  for  fourteen  days,  without  petition  against 
his  return.  The  average  profits  of  the  king's 
printer  are  stated  at  £10  per  day  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament.  The  following  items, 
taken  from  parliamentary  returns,  will  show  the 
annual  expenditure  for  some  years,  for  printing, 
stationary,  &c.  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament : 

l80S,FTlnt]iig,&c.  for  both  hooMs     ...    ^jg,ooo 
18l)6,Repiri]>ttiigJoiinialsoftbehou(eof  commona    10,000 
Prfiitlng  and  atatlonair  for  the  two  hoiues  -    >g,soa 
Frintiiiir  votes,  Ulla,  reports,  and  other  papers 

of  the  commons,  fbr  the  present  session  ao,0«o 
Printing,  by  order  of  the  commlaslooerB  of 

pabUcracoids  .....     8,5(0 

Printing  onder  the  act  for  procoring  retains 

of  the  poor       ......        393 

Printing,  stationary,  lie.  for  the  chief  and 

nnder-secretaiies'  oflloes,  &c.  in  Ireland  ai,880 
Printing  and  binding  acts  of  46  Geo.  III.  ■  1,20(1 
Proclamations  tc  advertisements  iuDniUnOo*.  10,900 
Deficiency  of  grant  for  printing  and  station. 

ai7  for  the  houses  ol  parHament  for  isot     1,380 

1807,  Printing  &  binding  210  co^  of  acts«7Qeo.ni.  1,100 
Frodaniatlons&advettis«meotsIni>uiKn6asr,  10,500 
Printing  and  stationary  for  the  two  hooses  .  29,100 
Frintlng&deU7eiingvotes,printingbills,frc.    30,000 

Reprinttng  Jonmals,  &c 10,000 

To  defray  the  charge  that  may  be  incoired  for 

printing  the  S9  vols,  of  Journals  for  1807  10,000 
To  make  good  deficiency  of  grant  of  last  ses- 

sioD,forprlnting&8tationary  for  both  houses  1,781 
Ditto  for  printiog  and  delivering  the  rotes,  &c.  M,881 
Ditto  for  printing  the  SB  vols,  of  journals     -        09 

1808,  Mnting  Journals  of  the  house  of  commons, 

ptinUug  and  delivering  votes,    printing 

votes,  bills,  tee.  I806         ....  18,291 

Printing  17(0  of  the  S8  vols,  of  Jounials,  1806  4,000 

Piintiiig&8tationaryfbrbothhoose84brl806-7  30,632 
Printing  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of 

poblic  records 8,StS 

Printing  returns  relative  to  the  expense  and 

maintenance  of  the  poor  ....  303 

Deficiency  of  printing,  &c.  for  the  two  houses  9,789 
Printing  and  delivering  votes  of  the  house  of 

commons,  printing  bills,  reports,  flic.1807  li,l6s 

Deficiency  of  the  grant  for  ditto  of  I8O6        -  u,88i 
Deficiency  of  the  grant  of  1806,  for  printing 
17S0  copies  of  the  Jooinals  of  the  house  of 

commons,  I807 4S9 

Printing  articles  of  impeaclmient,  minutes  of 
evidence,  and  copies  of  the  total  of  lord 

viscount  Melville,  1 807     -       .       -       •  2,04S 

Printing  and  stationary  for  the  two  houses    .  31, 700 
I>eticiency  of  giants,  tat  printing  the  votes,  &c  1,641 

Deficiency  of  grant  for  printing  &  stationaiy  s,423 

Printing  votes,  &c.  of  the  house  of  commons  22,400 

Printtngvol.  61  of  the  Journals       ...  4,000 

BeprinUng  Jonmals kO,o<io 

Stationary  for  the  court  of  exchequer  -       -  1,1M 

Printing  vols.  8<  and  37  of  lonls'  Journals     -  >,0S7 


I8I0,  FrintlDg  ft  Itatlooair  granted  In  the  aappUesina,800 

Ditto  dIttD     deficiency  for  I8O9       .    13,()SS 

Printing  by  order  of  eommiasionen  of  pabUc 

records -     t,lt» 

ToT.  Biodie  for  index  to  Journals  of  the  bouse 

of  lords,  for  1809        .....        tgs 
Printing  vols.  S8  and  39  of  the  Joomab  of  tin 

house  of  peers  .....      s,8l7 

Printingtbe  calendar  of  the  Jonmali  of  ditto     1,564 
1880,  Paid  to  Messrs.  Hansard  for  printing  alone, 

for  the  three  past  yean  •       -       .       .       .  1S«77S 
1830— i.Paidtopmitersof  pailiamentarypapera  .    Ml,ai7 
Paid  to  the  king's  printer  in  Scotland,  fior 

stathmary,  printing,  and  binding    .       .    ie,SM 
Paid  to  sh:  A.  B.  King.*  the  king's  stationar 

in  Ireland,forstationery,prinmig&bindlng  22,263 

1882,  Printing  various  reports  of  the  committee  of 

East  India  Inqnliy     .....    |o,000 

1883,  Paid  to  the  printers  of  parliamentary  papers    S3,797 

1831.  The  receipts  of  the  London  Gazette 
office,  surising  from  advei-tisements,  ftc.  amounted 
to  £15,083  \7i.  Sd;  and  the  expense  of  the 
office  amounted  to  £7,807  12«.  \d.  leaving  a 
surplus  revenue  of  £7,276  7(.  Id. 

1831.  A  select  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  king's  printers'  patents  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  authority 
under  which  they  have  acted  and  now  aot, 
and  how  far  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
government  or  to  the  country,  and  whether 
proper  to  be  continued."  The  evidence  and 
appendix  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  formed 
a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages. 

1831,  ilfay  26.  Died,  Charles  Rivinoton, 
the  senior  member  of  the  respectable  firm  of 
Messrs.  Rivington's,  booksellers,  of  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  and  Waterloo-place,  London.  He 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Jonn  Rivington,  who 
carried  on  considerable  business  as  a  bookseller, 
in  St,  Paul's  church-yard,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  where  he  died,  Jan.  16,  1792.  He 
was  succeeded  in  business  by  his  sons,  Messrs. 
Francis  and  Charles  Rivington.  Mr.  Francis 
Rivington  died  October  18, 1822,  aged  77,  leav- 
ing his  son,  Mr.  John  Rivington,  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  firm.  The  various  members  of 
the  house  of  Rivington  have  now,  we  believe, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  continued  booksellers 


•  In  1834,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Church,  comp- 
tr  oiler  of  the  stationary  ofiicc,  and  Udd  before  parliament, 
showing  that  for  the  three  years  Immediately  previous  to 

1 830,  the  average  amount  paid  to  sir  A.  B.  King,  for  station- 
ary, printing,  and  binding,  was  d^2a,'263  j  and  since  that 
period  it  has  not  exceeded  j£  7,448,  making  a  saving  to 
the  public  of  <«14,77S  a-year;  that  the  amount  paid  to  tha 
ptinten  of  parliamentary  papers  for  the  seasiona  ISSO  and 

1831,  was  jf 86,217 ;  and  fortbe  sessions  1832  and  1833,  was 
j«93,797,makfaigasavingof  jrsa,i97,  or  ^16,298  a-year  j 
that  the  saving  to  the  public  by  the  redaction  of  the  prices 
paid  to  the  kbig's  printer  for  acts  of  parliament,  amounts 
to  considerably  mote  than  jM,000  a. year,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  negotlatlan  entered  into  with  the  king's 
printer  in  Scotland,  the  expenses  for  stationary,  &c.  In 
that  country ,have been  reduced  <rom  ^10,500  to  jf4,500  a- 
year,  making  an  annual  saving  on  the  j£43,000  Sryear. 

Before  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
held  on  July  30,  1822,  on  stationary  and  printing,  it  was 
proved  that  in  the  ofllce  of  one  parliamentary  printer,  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  there  were  left  standing  and  on- 
worked,  upwards  of  three  hundred  sheets  of  repoits.ordeis, 
&c.  Also  of  one  lepor^  which  bad  twenty  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  type  locked  fast  at  one  Ume ;  and  on  a 
calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  type  leqnired  in  that 
ofiSce,  appropriated  to  parliamentary  works,  to  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  two  million  twenty  .five  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  type. 
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to  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge; 
and  been  uniformir  patronized  by  the  episcopal 
bench,  and  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Charles  Rivington  have  always 
been  much  connected  with  the  company  of 
stationers.  At  one  time  his  father,  two  uncles, 
and  their  brothers  were,  with  himself,  liverymen 
of  the  company.  His  youngest  brother,  Henry 
Rivington,  died  clerk  of  the  company,  June  9, 
1829.  He  left  a  nephew  and  four  sons,  livery- 
men of  the  company,  and  four  daughters.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Rivington,  through  life,  left 
the  warmest  sentiments  of  regret  among  his 
numerous  friends  and  connexions.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  mildness  of  temper,  and  his  con- 
versation was  enlivened  by  the  recital  of  lite- 
rary history  and  anecdote.  His  death  was  sud- 
den, having  died,  it  is  supposed,  whilst  dressing 
himself,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

1831,  Ju/y  17.  Died,  JoBtt  Price,  forman^ 
years  proprietor,  editor,  and  printer  of  the  Let- 
cetter  Journal,  in  the  old  tory  school  of  politics. 
Mr.  Price  died  at  Leicester,  respected  by  a  large 
drcle  of  acquaintance,  ^ed  seventy  years. 

1831,  Aug.  II.  Died,  Ms.  Leiob,  bookseller, 
in  the  Strand,  London.  He  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  by  cutting  his  throat. 

1831,  Xug.  25.  Died,  Andrew  Straban, 
printer  to  his  majesty.  This  estimable  character 
was  ike  third  son  of  William  Strahan,  esq.  many 
years  his  majesty's  printer,  who  died  July  9, 
1785.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him, 
that  he  inherited  his  father's  professional  emi- 
nence, his  political  attachments,  his  consistency 
of  public  conduct,  and  his  private  virtues,  and 
by  these  secured  a  reputation  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Like  nis  father,  too,  he  acquired 
great  literary  property  and  influence  in  the 
teamed  world,  by  purchasing  the  copyrights  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors  of  his  Ume;  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with  his  friend,  Mr.  alder- 
man Cadell.  By  his  generous  encouragement  of 
genius,  Mr,  Anarew  Strahan  soon  attained  the 
very  highest  rank  of  his  profession,  and  became 
equally  eminent  for  tlie  correctness  of  his  typo- 
graphy, and  the  liberality  of  his  dealings. 
Benevolence  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter. In  1822,  he  presented  JGIOOO,  three  per  cents, 
to  the  literary  fund;  and  by  his  will  he  bequeathed 
£1000  each  to  six  other  charitable  institutions. 
During  Mr.  Strahau's  long  and  active  life  he 
filled  various  offices  and  situations,  and  in  all  his 
conduct  was  exemplary.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
representative  for  Newport,  in  Hampshire,  in 
1802  and  1806forWaidiam,in  1807  for  Carlow, 
in  1812  for  Aldehorough,  and  satin  parliament 
until  1818,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  in 
consequence  of  his  advanced  age  (71).  In  1804, 
he  was  elected  on  the  court  of  assistants  of  the 
stationers'  company,  but  declined  the  honourable 
degpcees  of  office.  In  1815,  he  transferred  to  the 
company  £1225  four  per  cents,  for  the  benefit  of 
printers.  From  the  age  to  which  he  had  arrived, 
and  the  company  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, joined  to  the  happiest  powers  of  memory 
and  recollection,  his  conveisalion  was  replete 


with  literary  anecdote,  which  he  related  in  a 
manner  that  had  all  the  charms  of  good  humour, 
and  all  the  securi^  of  the  strictest  veracity.  In 
all  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  profesaonal 
brethren,  he  evinced  an  uncommon  vigour  of 
mind,  which  he  retained  to  the  last.  His  futliful 
friend  and  active  partner,William  Preston,*  died 
before  him.  He  died  at  his  house,  in  New-stieet, 
near  Fleet-street,  London,  in  the  ei^ty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  at  Headly,  in 
Surry,  on  Friday,  Sept.  2.  He  left  property  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of  mowj, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  king's  printer 
bv  his  nephews,Andrew  &  Robert  Spottiswoode.f 
The  company  of  stationersplaced  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Strahan,]:  by  the  late  William  Owen,  RA  , 
at  their  expense,  about  the  time  he  became  a 
benefactor. 

1831,  Sept.  1.  Died,  George  Fdlton,  author 
of  an  improved  system  of  education,  one  of  the 
four  teachers  of  English  appointed  by  the  town 
council,  under  the  patronage  of  the  city  corpoia- 
tion  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  He  was 
bom  Feb.  3^  1752,  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
a  printer  at  Glasgow,  and  afternards  worked  as 
a  journeyman  with  Mr.  Willison  of  Edinburgh. 
He  also  practised  his  profession  at  Dumfries. 
During  the  long  course  of  his  professional  life 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  impiore 
the  method  which  he  had  invented,  and  simplify 
his  notation;  and  the  result  uf  his  studies  was 
embodied  in  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  almost  all  the  schook 
in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Fulton  was  an  eminent 
instance  of  the  union  of  talent  with  frugal  and 
virtuous  habits.  Having  realized  a  considerable 
fortune  by  teaching,  he  resigned  his  school  to  bis 
nephew,  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  enjoyed  otium  cumdiijm- 
tate,  at  a  pleasant  villa  called  Summerfield,neai 
Newhaven,  which  he  purchased  in  1806.  He 
was  twice  maiiied,  but  had  no  children.  He 
died  in  tlie  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

*  WUliam  Pmton  wiu  boin  at  Edinbnn^h,  Juljr  99, 
1740,  and  iccdved  his  edacaUon  at  the  nnlTenlt^  of  that 
dty.  Be  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  bastaea 
under  Walter  Ruddhnan,  after  which,  in  17S0,  he  pn- 
ceeded  to  London,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  a  composi- 
tor In  the  office  of  Mr.  William  Bttahan;  he  was  hwo 
promoted  to  the  reader's  desk,flieDtothe  supcrintendcDce 
of  that  vast  concern,  and  Unally  as  a  partner  with  Andrew 
Strahan,  whose  confidence  and  Mendship  he  maintnip*^ 
dnting  life.  Mr.  Preston  very  early  beoune  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons.  Instituted  the  Fne- 
mown'e  Calendar,  and  at  one  time  acted  as  the  editor.  Re 
published  A  catalogue  qf  TAemu  RudMnum'M  beola,  en. 
IlhutratioM  0/  Mamtay,  lamo.  \J7i,  of  irtiich  twdie 
editions  were  published.  Mr.  Preston  died  April  7,  I81S, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

t  Robert  Spottlswoode,  esq.,  died  at  CaiUsIe,  Sept.  t, 
issa,  aged  fatty-one.  Be  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jobn 
Spottlswoode,  esq.or  Spottlswoode,by  the  youngest  dangb- 
ter  of  wmiam  Strahan,  esq.  king's  nrlntar.  From  respect 
to  bis  private  worth  and  poblic  qnanllcattona,  he  bad  been 
recently  elected  by  bis  brother  Uverymen  one  of  the  stodi 
keepers  of  the  stanonen'  company ;  and  from  bis  abilities 
and  activity,  hta  death  was  a  great  loss  to  thai:  most  exten- 
sive  establi^unent,  the  king's  printing  house. 

t  The  rev.  George  Strahan,  D.D.,  elder  brother  of 
Andrew,  prebendary  of  Rochester,  and  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Idington,  died  May  18, 1S»,  aged 
eight}'-onc  years. 
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1891,  Sept.  16.  T.  and  E.  Wakeman  and  J. 
Hill  were  indicted  at  Guildhall,  London,  for 
stealing  1800  lbs.  of  printed  paper,  valued  at 
from  £2,000  to  £3,000,  the  property  of  Joseph 
Butterworth,  law  stationer,  Chancery-lane. 

1831,  Sept.  28.  Henry  Hetherinoton,  a 
bookseller,  of  London,  having  been  fined  £40 
for  selling  unstamped  publications,  which  he 
refused  to  pay,  was  taken  into  custody,  and  com- 
mitted to  tne  house  of  correction  for  12  months. 

1831,  Oct.  30.  Died,  John  Jones,  librarian 
of  the  athensBum  of  Liverpool,  and  formerly  an 
eminent  bookbinder  in  that  town,  aged  sixty. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  active  mind,  which 
he  devoted  with  unwearied  ardour  to  the  duties  of 
his  situation. 

1831,  IVc.25.  Died,  John  Mitfo'bd,  perhaps 
the  most  eccentric  character  of  his  day.  He  was 
originally  in  the  nary,  and  fought  under  Hood 
and  Nelson ;  he  was  bom  at  Mitford  castle, 
Northumberland,  and  the  authoress  of  Bienzi, 
and  Our  Village,  and  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Greece,  were  his  cousins ;  he  was  also  nearly 
related  to  lord  Redesdale.  His  name  will  long 
be  remembered  in  connexion  with  lady  Percival, 
in  the  Blackheath  afiair,  for  his  share  in  which  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted.  For  several  years  helived 
by  chance,  and  slept  three  nights  in  the  week  in 
the  open  air,  when  his  finances  did  nut  admit  of 
his  paying  threepence  for  a  den  in  St.  Giles's. 
Though  formerly  a  nautical  fop,  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  he  was  ragged  and  loathsome; 
he  never  thought  but  of  the  necessities  of  the 
moment.  Having  had  a  handsome  pair  of  Wel- 
lington boots  given  him,  he  sold  them  for  one 
shilling.  The  fellow  who  bought  them  went 
and  pawned  them  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  came 
back  in  triumph  with  the  money.  "  Ah,"  said 
Jack,  "  but  you  went  out  in  the  cold  for  it !" 
He  was  author  of  Johnny  Newcome  in  the  Navy, 
the  publisher  of  which  gave  him  a  shilling  a-day 
untu  he  finished  it.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  helived  the  whole  of  his  time  in  Bays- 
water  fields,  making  a  bed  at  night  of  grass  and 
nettles;  two-pennyworth  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  an  onion,  were  his  daily  food ;  the  rest  of 
the  shilling  he  expended  in  gin.  He  thus  passed 
forty-three  days,  washing  his  shirt  and  stockings 
himself  in  a  pond,  when  he  required  clean  linen. 
He  formerly  edited  the  Scourge  and  Bon  Ton 
.Magazine. — He  was  latterly  employed  by  pub- 
lishers of  a  certain  description.  A  hundred 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  him,  but 
without  avail.  Mr.  Elliott,  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, took  him  into  his  house,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  him  decent  For  a  few  days  he  was 
sober ;  and  a  relative  having  sent  nim  some 
clothes,  he  made  a  respectable  appearance ;  but 
fae  soon  degenerated  into  his  former  habits  ;  and 
whilst  editing  the  Bon  Ton  Gazette,  Mr.  Elliott 
was  obliged  to  keep  him  in  a  place  half  kitchen, 
kalf-cellar,  with  a  loose  grate  tolerably  well  filled, 
a  candle,  and  a  bottle  of  gin,  where  he  passed  his 
days,  and,  with  the  covering  of  an  old  carpet,  his 
nights,  never  issuing  from  nis  lair  but  when  the 
bottle  was  empty.    Sometimes  he  got  furious 


with  drink,  and  his  dioes  were  token  ftom  him 
to  prevent  his  migrating ;  he  wonld  then  run  out 
without  them,  and  has  taken  his  coat  off  in  winter 
and  sold  it  for  half  a  pint  of  gin.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  editing  a  penny  publication 
called  the  Qmzzical  Gazette.  He  wrote  the 
popular  song  the  King  it  a  true  Britith  Sailor, 
and  sold  it  to  seven  different  publishers.  Not- 
withstanding his  habits,  he  was  employed  by 
several  religious  publisheis.  This  miterable  man 
was  buried  Dy  Mr.  Green,  of  Will's  coffee-house, 
Lincoln's  inn  Fields,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
shipmate.  He  lefl  a  wife  and  family,  but  they 
were  provided  for  by  lord  Redesdale.  John 
Mitford  was  a  respectable  classic,  and  of  varied 
attainments ;  yet  for  fourteen  years  "  he  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head ;"  and  he  has  been  heard 
to  say, "  if  his  soul  was  placed  on  one  table,  and 
a  botUe  of  g^in  on  another,  he  would  sell  the 
former  to  taste  the  latter." 

1831,  Dec.  28.  Died,  Thomas  Davison,  the 
well  known  printer  of  White  Friars,  London, 
aged  sixty-five  vears.  He  was  bom  iu  the  city 
of  Durham,  of  humble  parents,  and  apprenticed 
early  to  the  profession,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  successful  and  eminent.  Shortly  after 
he  waa  out  of  his  time  be  went  to  London, 
where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman,  and  about 
1790  commenced  business  with  indefatigable 
perseverance;  and  the  singular  beauty  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  works,  soon  brought  around  him 
a  connexion  of  the  most  respectable  publishers 
of  the  day.  By  improvements  which  he  made 
in  printing  ink,  (a  secret  which  he  had  for  a  long 
time  the  exclusive  possession)  and  other  merits,  he 
acquired  great  celebrity ;  and  few  indeed  of  his 
competitors,  could  approach  the  characters  of 
what  issued  from  his  press.  Among  the  eviden- 
ces of  this,we  may  notice  Whitaker's*  Hiitory  of 
Richmondthire,  the  new  edition  of  Dugdales 
Monatticon,  the  various  editions  of  Byron's 
works,  Rogers's  Italy,  and  several  of  the 
Ammah.  To  the  enjoyments  of  private  life,  Mr. 
Davison  was  powerfully  recommenced  by  his 
social  qualities.  To  his  fellows  he  was  kind  and 
generous ;  no  man  in  his  station  ever  performed 
more  liberal  actions ;  and  not  only  brother  prin- 
ters, but  many  booksellers  and  authors  were 
indebted  to  his  prompt  liberality  for  effectual 
assistance,  at  times  when  a  fnend  was  most 
needed.  In  company,  the  musical  sweetness  of 
a  voice  rarely  equalled  for  compass  and  expres- 
sion, imparted  a  charm  to  his  companionship, 
and  maae  him  everywhere  welcome.  He  left  a 
widow  and  family  of  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 


*  llioniu  Dunham  Wliitaker,  LL.D.,  F.  8.  A.,  vioar  of 
Blackbnm,  in  Lancaabiie,  was  bom  at  Bainbam,  in  the 
cotmty  of  Norfollc,  where  hia  btber  waa  coiate.  He  was 
descended  from  the  leaned  profesaor  and  polemic  Dr. 
Whitalcer  of  Cambridge,  in  the  leign  of  Bllzabeth,  and  he 
inherited  the  estate  belonging  to  that  Amily,  at  Holme, 
in  Lancashire,  the  Uith-place  of  Dr.  Nowell,  dean  of  St. 
Faol's.  As  a  literary  man,  Dr.  Whitalcer  waa  distinguished 
not  leas  for  indostry  and  acntenesa  in  research,  aoeoney 
of  reasoning,  and  extent  of  Icnowledge,  than  warmth  of 
imagination  and  vigour  of  style.  He  died  at  Blaclcbnm, 
December  18,  1821,  aged  sixty-tliree  years,  deeply  and 
sincerdy  regretted  by  his  parisliionera. 
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VBK;  and  if  he  did  not  enrich  them  bv  the 
aocnmulation  of  very  great  wealth,  he  no  donbt, 
from  his  large  concerns,  realized  a  comfoitahle 
independency,  and  for  the  rest,  bequeathed  them 
a  good  name,  and  the  respect  of  all. 

1831,  Jan.  1.  The  Voice  of  the  People,  No.  1, 
printed  by  John  Hampson,  Manchester,  for  the 
proprietors. 

1831,  Jan.  29.  The  Sunderland  and  Durham 
General  Shipping  Gazette  and  Mercantile  Ad- 
wrtiier,  No.  1 ,  printed  and  published  by  William 
Gracie.  It  was  discontinued  after  a  few  months. 

1831,  May  28.  The  Sunderland  Herald, 
Shields  and  Stockton  Observer,  and  General 
Advertiser,  No.  I.  printed  and  published  by 
Thomas  Marwood,  and  Co.  at  Sunderland. 

1831,  ^«^.  16.  The  Northumberland  Adver- 
tiser, and  Agricultural,  Shipping,  and  Commer- 
eialJoumal,  No.  1,  printea  and  published  by 
William  Fordyce,  Newcastle.  It  was  discon- 
tinued after  a  few  months. 

1831.  TTie  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

1831,  Sydnet/ Herald,  (Australia)  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Ward,  Stephens,  and  F.  R.  Stolces. 

1832,  Feb.  4.  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal, 
No.  1,  price  three-halfpence,  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam  and  Robert  Chambers.  Whatever  honours 
may  be  thought  due  to  the  discoverer  of  a  mode 
of  circalating  useful  knowledge  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  must  foil' indisputably  to  the  originators 
of  the  above  journal.  In  the  twentieth  number, 
June  16,  the  proprietors  informed  their  readers 
that  the  sale  of  their  Journal  amounted  to 
60,000  copies  weekly!  It  subsequently  reached 
A  higher  circulation,  and  still,  after  seven  years.' 
labour,  holds  on  its  way  undiminished  in  public 
favour. 

1833,  ^e6. 24.  Dt«{,  James  Robinson,  prin- 
ter, aged  sixty  years.  This  worthy  man  was 
apprenticed  as  a  compositor  to  Mr.  Nichols,  of 
iMd-lion-court,  Fleet-street,  London  in  whose 
office,  and  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  he 
worked,  nmch  respected  and  beloved  by  his  em< 
ployers  and  fellow-workmen,  for  the  long  period 
of  forty-nine  years.  He  was  nominated  by  Mr. 
Nichols  for  one  of  the  annuities  for  compositors, 
founded  by  himself,  in  the  gift  of  the  stationers' 
company. 

1832,  April  I.  7%«  Penny  Magazine  com- 
menced under  the  superintendence  of  the  society 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  printed  by 
William  Clowes,  and  published  by  Charles 
Knight,  London.  In  the  first  article  it  is  stated 
that,  "  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  events  that 
are  passing  in  the  world ; — with  the  progress  of 
legislation,  and  the  adminstration  of  the  laws ; 
for  every  man  is  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
great  questions  of  government!"  From  No.  1  to 
106,  there  were  sold  of  this  periodical,  twenty 
million  copies,  consuming  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  double  reams  of  paper  per  month, 
with  a  tax  of  threepence  per  pound  upon  five 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  amounting  to 
£70  per  month,  and  selling  about  two  hundred 
thousand  copies,  either  in  single  uumbera  or  in 


parts,  monthly.  Edmund  Burke,  Abont  1780, 
presumed  that  there  were  in  England  eigbtr 
thousand  readers.  It  may  be  fairly  calculatea, 
that  the  readers  of  the  Penny  Magazine  alone, 
amounted  to  one  million.  To  shew  the  effect  of 
machinery  and  stereotype  plates,  in  producing 
cheap  literature,  it  may  be  stated,  that  from  two 
sets  of  plates,  by  machines  made  by  Applegath 
and  Cowper,  the  same  quantity  oi  press  work 
may  be  performed  in  ten  days,  as  would  take 
two  men,  by  the  old  mode,  producing  one  thou- 
sand perfect  copies  each  day,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dayS(  or  more  than  five  calendar  montlis. 
The  average  number  printed  by  the  machine, 
from  two  sets  of  plates,  is  sixteen  thousand,  on 
both  sides.* 

1832,  April  7.  Died,  John  M'Creert, 
printer,  of  Tooke's-court,  Fleet-street,  LoDdon. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  first  com- 
ftenced  business  in  Liverpool,  where  he  published 
tlie  following  work.  The  Press,  a  poem.  Pub- 
lished as  a  specimen  of  typography.  Liverpool: 
printed  by  J.  M'Creery,  Houghton-street;  and 
sold  hjr  Cadell  and  Davis,  Strand,  London. 
1803.  Demy  4to.  Mr.  John  M'Creery  obtained 
the  patronage  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
literati  of  uie  day — and,  on  his  removal  to 
London,  was  considered  one  of  the  first  practical 
printers  of  the  metropolis.  He  there  published 
T7ie  Press,  a  poem.  Part  the  second.  By  John 
M'Creery.  London:  printed  by  J.  M'Creery, 
publislied  by  T.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand ;  andW, 
Simpkiu  and  T.  Marshall,  Stationers'  hall-couit. 
1827.  Demy  4to.  Preface  dated  "London, 
Dec.  31,  1825."  The  Prej«  is  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  is  characterized  by  consider- 
able taste,  a  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, a  general  chasteness  of  language,  and  a 
glowing  love  of  freedom.  "  The  liberty  of  die 
press"  says  this  eminent  typographer,  "  is  so 
mtimately  connected  with  the  permanent  repose 
and  happiness  of  society,  that  its  preservation 
becomes  our  first  duty;  it  is  the  anchor  which 
can  alone  save  the  ark  of  our  liberties,  when  the 
political  horizon  is  overcast,  when  the  hurri- 
cane assails  us,  and  the  thunders  roai  around." 
He  died  of  the  cholera,  at  Paris,aged  64  year&f 


*  To  give  Bome  Idea  of  the  extent  of  piintjng  perfonned 
in  the  office  of  William  Clowes,  In  Duke-itreet,  Lambeth, 
at  ttiis  time,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were,— ^ype* 
fonndera  employed,  30;  stereotype  foaiidet8,6;  men  em- 
ployed damping  paper,  7;  eompiraiton,  l6o.  The  piincipel 
case-room,  where  the  types  are  set,  is  170  feet  long:,  anil  is 
filled  from  end  to  end  'with  a  double  row  of  firames.  T«o 
steam  engines  are  employed  in  driving  the  printiiig:- 
machines,  of  which  tliere  are  18,  that  can  throw  off  firom 
700  to  1,000  impressions  each  per  hour.  There  are  I5 
common  printing  presses,  for  perfbrming  the  finest  woit, 
and  6  hydraulic  presses,  of  260  tons  power  each,  for  press- 
ing paper.  There  are  in  the  establishment  about  l,i)M 
worlu,  in  stereotype,  of  wliicb  about  7S  are  bibles.  Tlie 
first  cost  of  the  plates  fbr  these  would  amount  to  jf  400,000 1 
the  weight  is  about  3,000  tons ;  and,  if  mdted  and  sold  ts 
old  metal,  they  would  be  worth  ^7«,«00,  Ihe  average 
quantity  of  paper  printed  amounts^  weddy,  totbe  astonish- 
ing qoanti^  of  about  s,ooo  reams.  When  the  paper. 
makers  and  other  tradesmen  are  taken  into  account,  the 
men  for  whom  this  establishment  gives  employment  most 
amount  bo  severa  thousands. 

t  llie  father  of  Mr.  M'Creery  died  at  London,  Angmt 
9,  isil.aced  sixty-aix  year*. 
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PferfeuB  to  the  publication  of  the  second  part 
of  the  poem  of  the  Pntt,  Mr.  M'Creenr  gent  a 
copy  to  one  of  the  reviews ;  but  the  eaitor  not 
notidne  the  work,  Mr.  M'Creery  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  that  gentleman : 


"Sir, 


TtMke't  Caurt,  1837. 


"  Before  it  w»  fcirly  pnblistacd,  I  aent  70a  a 
cop7  of  my  poem  of  the  Preuj  of  whlcb  yon  have  not 
taken  any  notice.  As  it  appeals  that  you  Intend  to  neg*- 
lect  it  altogether,  perhaps  yoa  would  think  it  right  to 
return  It  to 


*'  Yonr  obt.  Servant, 


1832,  April  10.  Died,  William  Laino,  book- 
seller, Edinburgh,  who  may  be  ranked  amongst 
those  who  have  reflected  honour  and  credit  upon 
their  native  place.  He  was  bom  in  that  city, 
July  20, 1764,  and  after  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation at  a  grammar-school  there,  fixed  on  the 
profession  of  a  printer,  and  served  an  apprentice- 
ship for  six  years,  but  abandoned  this  trade,  as 
his  eyeaght  was  somewhat  delicate.  In  1785  he 
commenced  the  business  of  a  bookseller  on  his 
own  acconnt.  The  members  of  the  trade,  at 
that  time,  in  Edinburgh,  were  highly  respectable 
gentlemen;  and  the  names  of  John  Balfour, 
John  Bell,  William  Creech,  Charles  Elliot,  and 
othen,  then  engaged  in  it,  would  have  added 
leputaUon  to  any  profession.  Modest  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  and  well  versed  in 
ancient  authors,  the  exertions  which  he  used  for 
the  promotion  of  Gied  learning  in  Edinburgh, 
will  be  long  remembered  on  account  of  Uie 
elegant,  accurate,  and  commodious  editions 
which  he  published ;  and  many  classical  works 
which  had  never  been  attempted,  except  by  the 
Foulis's,  of  Glasgow.  For  the  long  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  Mr.  Laing  followed  this  useful 
and  honourable  profession,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  the  oldest  bookseller  in  Edinburgh, 
engaged  in  actual  business.  He  died  at  Lauris- 
ton,  near  Edinburgh,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine 
surviving  children,  one  of  whom,  since  1821, 
was  in  partnership  with  him  in  business. 

1832, Jlfay29.  i)t«i, W. R. Hendeeson,  the 
younger,  of  Warriston  and  Eildon  hall,  Scotland, 
who  had  executed  a  deed  of  settlement,  bv  which 
he  conveyed  to  certain  trustees,  such  funds  as  he 
shoald  die  possessed  of,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  and  publishing  one  or  more  editions  of 
an  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  eonsidered 
in  relation  to  external  objects,  by  George  Combe, 
in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  easily  purchased  by 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  labouring  classes. 

1832,  May  30.  Mr.  Paas,  a  printer's  and 
bookbinder's  ornamental  brass  rule  manufac- 
turer, 0/  Holbom,  London,  murdered  at  Leices- 
ter, by  Thomas  Cook,  a  bookbinder,  in  his  shop, 
for  which  crime  he  was  hanged  and  gibbetted. 

1832,  May.    The  magistrates  of  the  city  of 


Augsburg,  in  Germany,  signided  to  Dr.  Kuiz, 
the  responsible  editor  of  the  journal  called  DU 
Ziet,  a  resolution  by  which  he  was  to  suffer 
eight  days'  imprisonment,  and  be  banished  the 
city,  for  having  published  an  invitation  to  form 
a  society /or  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

1832,  May  30.  IHed,Joav  Taylob,  who  had 
been  for  more  than  forty  years  connected  with  the 
public  press  of  the  metropolis,  and  much  with 
the  theatrical  world.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
the  famous  chevalier  John  Taylor,  oculist  to  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  son  to  John 
Taylor,  many  years  oculist  to  George  III.  and 
bom  at  Highgate.  He  attached  himself  very 
early  in  life  to  the  periodical  press,  and  about 
1770,  was  connected  with  the  Morning  Herald, 
when  under  the  management  of  the  rev.  Bate 
Dudley.*  Some  years  afterwards  he  became 
part-proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Sun,  a  daily 
evening  paper,  but  was  deprived  of  his  property 
in  that  paper  by  the  misconduct  of  a  deceased 
partner.  He  was  at  one  time  invested  with  the 
editorship  of  the  Morning  Post,  under  rather 
curious  circumstances.-)-  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Stage,  Sonnets,  Odes,  Prologues,  Epiloguet, 
Episodes,  Tales,  Elegies,  and  Epitaphs. 

The  following  lines,  which  are  at  once  happy 
in  themselves,  ^nd  characterized  by  that  proso- 
popoeia in  which  the  departed  reminiscent  and 
poet  himself  so  ireely  indulged  : 

IMPROMPTU. 

BT  OIOBOI  COLHAN  THS  TOCNOER.t 

Nine  tailors  (as  the  proverV  goes) 

Make  but  one  man,  though  many  clothes  1 

But  thoa  ait  not,  we  know,  like  those, 

My  Taylor  < 

No— thon  can'st  make,  on  Candour's  plan, 
Two  of  thyself  (bow  few  that  can !) 
Hie  critic  and  the  gentleman. 

My  Taylor  I 

Mr.  Taylor  was  by  nature  a  ready  man,  of 
bright  parts,  but  perhaps  too  volatile  for  profound 
study.  Conversation  was  therefore  his  library  in 
a  great  degree ; — He  had  a  vein  of  poetical  ore, 

*  Rev.  sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  LL.D.  chancellor  and 
prebendary  of  Ferns,  Ireland,  and  rector  of  WUlingtaam, 
in  Suffolk.  He  was  bom  at  Fenny  Compton,  Ang.  as,  174s, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  first  became  acquainted  with 
theXomingPott  newspaper aboutl  775,which  he  afterwards 
quitted,  and  in  N0T.17SO,  established  the  Morning  Herald. 
His  original  name  was  Bate,  to  which,  in  I7B4,  he  added 
that  of  Dudley.  Notwithstanding  his  cloth,  he  was  in 
early  life  engaged  in  two  duels,  and  after  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  and  preferred  to  a  deanery,  he  fonght  a  third. 
He  was  a  magistrate  for  seven  counties  in  England,  and 
four  in  L%land.  He  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic 
pieces,  and  other  works.     He  died  Feb.  1, 1824. 

t  Mr.  Taylor,  In  the  Becordt  of  My  lAfe,  has  cleared  up 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  Carlton-bouse,  very  satisfactorily. 
The  illustration,  in  fact,  belongs  to  history. — See  also  the 
ti^  of  Mr.  Benjafield,  formerly  editor  of  the  MomingPost, 
against  Mr.  Wheble,  printer  and  publisher  of  the  ComUtf 
Chronicle,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  Dec.  22, 181-2. 

t  George  Cohnan  was  the  son  of  Qeorge  Colman,  dis- 
tlnginshed  as  the  translator  of  Ttrmce,  see  page  690,  taUe. 
He  was  born  in  1767,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
Oxford,  and  Aberdeen.  On  his  return  to  London  he  was 
entered  of  the  Temple,  but  soon  abandoned  the  dry  and 
unpleasant  study  of  the  law,  for  the  more  congenial  bower 
of  the  muses.  Few  men  have  been  more  successful  in  the 
dramatic  world  of  literature  than  George  Colman  the 
yonnger  ;  and  many  of  his  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
office  (^licenser  and  examiner  of  plays.  He  died  October 
6.  IBSS,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
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not  of  the  greatest  poadble  ralue,  but  current 
enough,  end  lie  used  it  liberally  on  all  occasions. 
If  with  Diyden  he  kept  a  shop  of  condolence  and 
eoMsrattUation,  he  did  not  sell  his  commodities — 
he  sent  out  his  hasty  tributes  among  his  friends 
like  his  namesake  in  Prior's  poems,  as  the  signs 
of  benevolence. 

Hii  jog  wu  to  the  rlngen  curled 
Whoerei  either  died  or  married. 

IBSi,  June  7.  On  this  day  the  English  reform 
bill  received  the  royal  assent,  when  the  people 
of  England,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice,  gave 
utterance  to  those  grateful  emotions  which  the 
consummation  of  their  ardent  wishes  so  justly 
inspired.  Among  the  foremost  on  this  occasion, 
stood  forth  the  preu,  the  harbinger  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  world;  and,  not  the  least,  by  the 
splendour  of  their  processions  in  all  the  great 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  did  the  members  of  the 
tptogiaphio  art  acknowledge  the  blessinp  which 
the  reform  bill  was  likely  to  accomplish,  by  the 
speedy  removal  of  ^1  those  imposts  which  had 
10  long  retarded  the  progress  of  literature.f 

1832,  JtJy  26.  Mr.  Smith,  a  bookbinder  at 
the  navy  omce,  Somerset  house,  London,  went 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  for  the  pnrpase  of  en- 
joying the  prospect,  when  he  was  precipitated  on 
the  terrace  and  killed.  It  was  supposed  ne  missed 
his  footing  whilst  looking  through  his  glass. 

1832,  Aug.  10.  Died,  Mr.  Tborpe,  book, 
seller,  at  Oxford,  of  cholera,  aged  thirty  years. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  London 
bookseller  of  that  name,  and  son  of  Mr.  Thorpe, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  bookseller  at  Cam- 
bridge,   His  death  was  very  sudden. 

1832,  Aug.  23.  Died,  William  M'OatinJ 
editor  of  the  Protettant,  a  periodical,  the  first 
six  numbers  of  which  appeared  in  the  Gliugow 
Chronicle,  then  issued  in  weekly  numbers. 


*  Daiinc  the  dleeunlon  on  the  reCDrm  bill,  in  the  honae 
of  lonli,  the  ex-lord  chancellor,  Lyndhnret,  alladlng  to 
the  coDdacton  of  the  newap^>er  press,  as  AivaaretB  of  the 
measure,  made  the  following  rattier  curious  obserration : 
"A  formidable  and  acttve  body,  to  wit,  the  periodical 
nesa,  the  greater  portion  of  wUdi  mppoit  this  measure 
for  reasons  that  are  snflieiently  apparent.  They  prosper 
In  agltatloo,  and  they  think  that  the  carrying  the  bill  will 
perpetuate  agitation.  Besides  looking  to  what  has  oocaired 
in  France  and  Bdgiom,  these  conductors  of  the  press  sea 
a  new  road  opened  to  their  personal  ambition.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  a  station  in  society, 
and  to  assume  a  power  which,  Ave  or  six  years  ago,  nerer 
entered  ttielr  minds."  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer, 
once  a  mdieal,  until  he  was  made  a  Judge,  when  from  his 
new  elevation  he  took  that  commanding  view  of  things 
which  enabled  him  to- sea  that  everything  was  placed 
exactly  where  it  ought  to  be.  Among  the  eondactors  of 
the  palodlcal  press,  who  liave  obtained  seats  in  the  legis- 
lature since  the  reform  bill,  are  John  Walter,  propriety 
of  the  London  Timet,  for  the  county  of  Berks.  William 
Bird  Brodle,  proprietor  of  the  SaUmny  Journal,  far  the 
city  of  Salisbury.  Edward  Balnea,  proprietor  of  the  Z««fa 
Jfenwy,  for  Leeds.  J.  8.  Bucklngiiam,  pxoprletor  of  vite 
Atikentnm,  for  Sheffield.    WUllam  Cobbett,  for  Oldham. 

t  The  real  sources  of  the  iiijury  which  llteratare  has 
sustained  in  this  eoontry,  and  of  tiia  impediments  in  the 
^Mhrinn  of  knowledge,  an  to  be  Ibona  in  the  various 
rsstricUoni  which  government  have  '"t^t*  apon  the 
iness,  and  in  the  destructive  inflnimoe  of  unvaring  taxa- 
ttoD.— /oJka  ttCreerg. 

t  In  the  caoetery  at  Qlaagow  ttiere  is  a  very  handsome 
■iiiniiaimt.  conrisanc  of  a  pillar,  with  a  atatoa,  of  Mr. 
M'Gavln,  aad  hmg  Inscriptions  on  the  (bar  sides  of  the 


1832,  Sept.  3.  Died,  Edwabo  Jeffut,  lor 
fifty  years  a  bookseller  in  Pall-mall,  London, 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy,  in  his  seventieth  yeu, 

1832,  Sept.  3.  Died,  David  Blackie,  pro. 
prietor  of  uie  Edinburgh  Evening  Pott,  EiU». 
ourgh  Weekly  Chronicle,  and  the  Etaihaji 
Literarg  Gazette,  of  whom  it  is  but  justice  to 
state  that  he  gave  an  impetus  to  the  peiiodicil 
press  of  Scotland  productive  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  public.  Mr.  Blackie  diM  of  cholen, 
at  Bayswater,  near  Londop.  His  widow  hinng 
been  removed  to  Grove  house,  Bromptou,  tlie 
residence  of  Mr.  Jordan,  editor  of  the  Loadm 
Literary  Gazette,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  u 
one  o'clock  on  Friday  the  7th,  withk  twelve 
hours  of  her  husband's  funeral. 

1832,  Sept.  10.  Z>iecl,  William  Meoct,  book- 
seller and  printer,  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  aged 
seventy  years.  He  was  for  upwards  of  foitj 
years  part  proprietor  of  the  Chelriuford  Chrmidi. 

1832,  Sept.  21.  Died,  Sir  Walter  Scon, 
hart.,  a  distinguidied  poet  and  novelist.  He 
was  bom  at  Eldinbuigh,  August  15,  1771,  end 
was  a  younger  son  of  Walter  Scott,  writer  to 
the  signet,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jobs 
Rutherford,*  professor  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  The  first  school  he  attended 
was  at  Kelso,  where  he  had  for  his  schooIfeUon 
James  and  John  Ballantyne,  who  subsequently 
became  intimately  connected  with  him  in  pub^ 
lie  life.  From  Kelso  he  was  removed  to  the 
high  school  of  Edinburgh,  in  1779.  He  then 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  legal  business  in 
his  father's  o£5ce,  which  was  completed  in  1792, 
by  his  entering  at  the  Scottish  bar.  On  the 
24th  of  December,  1797,  he  married  Mia 
Carpenter,   a  young  Frenchwoman,   of  gtiod 

fiarentage,  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  Gils. 
and  well,  in  Cumberland,  and  who  possessed  a 
small  annuity.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  tbtt, 
in  1790,  he  was  appointed  sheriff'  of  Selkirk- 
shire, a  respectable  situation,  to  which  an  income 
of  £300  was  attached.  The  literary  chaiactei 
of  Scott  is  to  be  traced  to  the  traditionary  loie 
which  he  imbibed  in  the  country,  and  his  mis- 
cellaneous reading  during  a  long  illness.  He 
read,  by  his  own  confession,  all  the  old  romances, 
old  plays,  and  epic  poems,  contained  in  the 
extensive  library  of  Mr.  Sibbald,  in  Edinboi^. 
The  earlier  years  of  his  life,  as  an  advocate, 
were  devoted  rather  to  the  study  of  the  German 
poets  than  to  business ;  and  tne  result  was,  a 
translation  of  Burger's  Lenore,  and  Der  Wtldt 
Jager,  which  he  pmilished  in  small  4to.  in  1796. 
It  was  not  till  the  vear  1805,  when  Scott  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  had  a  fitmilv 
rising  around  him,  that  he  attracted  decided 
attention  as  an  original  poet ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1806,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  a 

Srincipal  clerk  of  session,  that  he  considered 
imself  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue  a  litemy 
career.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Lea/ 
of  the  Laet  Mtnetrd,  Walter  Scott  entered  into 
a  secret  partnership  with  James  Ballantyne; 


t  Dr.  Kotfaatted  died  inl779.  In  Us  d^i^-fDartli  ran- 
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it  being  decided  that  erery  bookseller  mnst  em- 
ploy BaUantyne  to  print  any  thing  that  Scott 
vTote.  What  such  conduct  in  common  trade 
would  be  called,  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but 
will  quote  Mr.  Lockhart's*  observations  on  the 
tnnsaction.  "  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  secret,  there  must  be  something  vmmg ; 
and  dearly  did  Scott  pay  the  penalty  for  ue 
mystery  in  which  he  had  chosen  to  involve  this 
transaction.  It  was  his  rule,  from  the  beginning, 
that  whatever  he  wrote  or  edited  must  be  printed 
at  that  press ;  and  had  he  catered  for  it  only  as 
author  and  sole  editor,  all  had  been  well ;  but 
had  the  booksellers  known  his  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  keeping  np  and  extending  the  occu- 
pation of  those  typw,  thejr  would  have  taken 
uito  account  his  lively  imagination  and  sanguine 
temperament,  as  well  as  his  taste  and  judgment, 
and  considered,  far  more  deliberately  than  they 
too  often  did,  his  multifarious  recommendations 
of  new  literary  schemes,  coupled  though  these 
were  with  some  dim  understanding  that,  if  the 
Ballantyne  press  were  employed,  his  own  literary 
skill  would  be  at  bis  friend's  disposal  for  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  undertaking. 
On  the  other  hand,  Scott's  suggestions  were  in 
many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  them, 
conveyed  through  Ballantyne,  whose  habitual 
deference  to  his  opinion  indaced  him  to  advocate 
tbem  with  enthusiastic  zeal ;  and  the  printer, 
who  had  thus  pledged  his  personal  authoritv  for 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  scheme,  must  have 
felt  himself  committed  to  the  bookseller,  and 
could  hardly  refuse  with  decency  to  take  a  cer- 
tain share  of  the  pecuniary  risk,  by  allowing  the 
time  and  method  of  his  own  payment  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  employer's  convenience. 
Hence,  by  degrees,  was  woven  a  web  of  entan- 
glement from  which  neither  Ballantyne  nor  his 
adviser  had  any  means  of  escape,  except  only  in 
that  indomitable  spirit,  the  mamspring  of  perso- 
nal industry  altogether  unparalleled,  to  which, 
thus  set  in  motion,  the  world  owes  its  most 
pontic  monument  of  literary  genius.f 

In  1808,  Mr.  Scott  published  bis  second  poem 
of  magnitude,  Marmion,  which  displayed  his 
metrical  genius  to  greater  perfection  than  the 
Xo^  of  the  Lait  Minttnl,  and  greatly  increased 
his  reputation.  In  1809,  he  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Edinburgh  Anmual  Regitter,  started  by 
Mr.  Southey.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  which 
his  poetical  genius  seems  to  have  reached  the 
acme  of  its  powers,  was  published  in  1810. 
After  the  publication  of  some  other  poems  up 
to  1814,  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that  poetry 
was  no  longer  a  line  in  which  he  ought  to  exer- 
cise bis  talents.  Although  the  novel  of  Waverley 
had  been  commenced  in  1805,  it  did  not  make 


•  John  Olbaon  LocUuut,  editor  of  the  Qwtrlerlt  Reeiew, 
maiTied  Mi»  Sophia  Scott,  April  ag,  isso. 

t  For  B  fall  accoont  of  the  partnerahip  with  Jamn  Bal- 
lantjme  and  their  literary  projects,  see  vol.  11.  pp.  37-40  of 
Ix>ckhaTt's  lAfe  of  Sir  Walter  Seatt.  As  a  refutation  of 
the  statements  made  hj  iir.  John  Olbson  Lockhait,  read 
It^futtttion  of  the  UUtatemente  and  Calummet  eoittainei 
in  Mr.  LoekharPt  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Seotl,  Bart,  reipect- 
ing  the  Me— re.  BaUantftu.  By  the  Tmstecs  and  Son  of 
the  lata  Mr.  James  BiUantrne.   1838. 


its  appeamnce  till  1614,  without  tli*  name  «>f 
the  author,  and  was  left  to  win  its  way  in  the 
world  without  any  of  the  usual  recommendations. 
Its  progress  was  for  some  time  slow ;  but  tStjet 
the  first  two  or  three  months,  its  popularity  had 
increased  in  a  degree  which  must  have  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  the  author,  had  these  been 
far  more  sanguine  than  he  ever  entertained. 
Oreat  anxiety  was  expressed  to  leam  the  name 
of  the  author,  but  on  tnis  point  no  authentic  in- 
fomiation  could  be  obtained.  It  was  read  and 
admired  universally  throughont  Oreat  Britain, 
so  that  in  a  very  short  time  12,000  copies  were 
disposed  of.  He  employed  a  part  of  bis  liteiaiy 
gains  in  purchadng  a  £um  within  three  miles  of 
Melrose,  which  he  gradually  enlarged,  as  his 
emoluments  permitted,  till  it  eventually  became 
a  Gothic  castellated  mansion  of  considerable 
size.  The  desire  of  becoming  an  extensive 
land  proprietor,  was  a  passion  which  glowed 
more  warmly  in  his  bosom  than  anv  appetite 
which  he  ever  entertained  for  literary  tame.  The 
whole  cast  of  his  mind,  from  the  very  beginning, 
was  essentially  aristocratic ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  looked  with  more  reverence  upon  an  old 
title  to  a  good  estate,  than  upon  the  most  en- 
nobled tide-page  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  co- 
temporary  g^ius.  It  was  unquestionably  owing 
to  this  principle  that  he  kept  the  Waverley  secret 
with  such  pertinacious  closeness,  being  unwilling 
to  be  considered  as  an  author  writing  for  fortune, 
which  he  must  have  thought  degrading  to  the 
baronet  of  Abbotsford.  It  was  now  the  principal 
spring  of  his  actions  to  add  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  litde  realm  of  Abbotsford,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  his  place — ^not  among  the  great 
literary  names  which  posterity  is  to  revere ;  but 
among  thecountry  gentiemen  of  Roxburghshire.* 
Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  for  such  it 
must  be  considered,  he  produced  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  novels,  which  were  as  eagerly  purchased. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  by  bis  genius,  and  its  pro- 
ductions, George  IV.  was  one  who  was  pleased, 
in  March,  1^20,  to  create  him  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  the  first  to  whom  he 
extended  that  honour  after  hu  accession  to 
the  crown;  and  in  August,  1822,  when  his 
majesty  visited  Scotiana,  sir  Waiter  found 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  as  in  some  measure 
the  most  prominent  man  in  the  country. 

Sir  W^ter  Scott  had  now  apparently  attained 
a  degree  of  human  greatness,  such  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  literair  men;  and  he  was 
generally  considered  as  having,  by  prudence, 
fairly  negatived  the  evils  to  which  the  whole 
class  are  almost  proverbially  subject.  It  was  now 
to  appear,  that,  though  be  had  exceeded  his 
brethren  in  many  points  of  wisdom,  and  really 
earned  an  unusually  large  sum  oi  money,  he  had 
not  altogether  secured  himself  against  calamity. 
It  is  difficult  to    arrive  at  exact  information 


*  Lest  these  speculations  may  ai^ear  somewhat  para- 
doxical, Mr.  Robert  Chambers  says  that  they  were  pro- 
noaneed,  by  the  Ute  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  In  writtng,  to 
be  "  admirably  tnu."—EmitutU  Sntimen,  voL  iv.  p.  ang. 
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respecting  tlie  oonnexion  of  the  author  with  his 
publisher,  or  to  assign  to  each  the  exact  d^ree 
of  blame  incidental  to  him,  for  the  production 
of  their  common  ruin.*  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  ascertained,  that  sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
eagerness  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  the  style  of  a  considerable 
countrygentleman,  incurred  obligations  to  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Company,  for  money  or  accep- 
tances, upon  the  prospect  of  works  in  the  course 
of  being  written,  or  which  the  author  only 
designed  to  write,  and  was  tiius  led,  by  a  princi- 
ple of  gratitude,  to  grant  counter-acceptances 
to  the  bookselling  house,  to  aid  in  its  relief  from 
those  embarrassments,  of  which  he  was  himself 
partly  the  cause.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to 
account  for  sir  Walter  Scott  having  incurred 
liabilities  to  the  creditors  of  that  house,  to  the 
amount  of  £72,000,  while  of  its  profits  he  had 
not  the  prospect  of  a  single  farthing.  On  the 
failure  of  Messrs.  Constable  and  Company,  in 

1826,  Messrs .Ballantyne  and  Company,  printers, 
of  which  sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  partner,  became 
insolvent,  with  debts  to  the  amount  of  £102,000, 
for  the  whole  of  which  sir  Walter  was,  of  course, 
liable,  in  addition  to  his  liabUities  for  the  book- 
selling house.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  most 
splendid  literary  revenue  tnat  ever  man'  made  for 
himself,  had  been  compromised  by  a  connexion, 
partly  for  profit,  and  partly  otherwise,  with  the 
two  mechanical  individtuls  concerned  in  the 
mere  bringing  of  his  writings  before  the  world. 
A  per-centage  was  all  that  these  individuals 
were  fairly  entitled  to  for  their  trouble  in  put- 
ting the  works  of  sir  Walter  into  a  shape.  The 
blow  was  endured  with  a  magnanimity  worthy 
of  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age.  The  principal 
assets  which  he  could  present  against  tne  large 
claims  now  made  upon  him,  were  the  mansion 
and  grounds  of  Abbotsford,  wldch  he  had  entailed 
upon  his  son,  at  the  marriage  of  that  young 
gentleman  to  Miss  Jobson,  of  Lochore,  but  in  a 
manner  now  found  invalid,  and  which  were 
burdened  by  a  bond  for  £10,000.  He  had  also 
his  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  furniture  of 
both  mansions.  His  creditors  proposed  a  compo- 
sition ;  but  his  honourable  nature,  and  perhaps 
a  sense  of  reputation,  prevented  him  from  listen- 
ing to  any  such  scheme.  Sir  Walter  had  made 
no  avowal  to  the  public  of  his  being  the  author 
of  that  long  series  of  prose  fictions,  which  had  for 
some  years  engaged  so  much  of  public  attention. 
It  being  no  longer  possible  to  preserve  his  incog- 
nito, he  permitted  nimself  at  a  dinner  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  theatrical  fund,  Feb.  2.3, 

1827,  to  be  drawn  into  a  disclosure  of  the  secret. 
On  his  health  being  proposed  by  lord  Meadow- 
bank,  as  the  "  Great  unknown,"  now  unknown 
no  longer,  he  acknowledged  the  compliment  in 
suitable  terms,  und  declared  himself,  unequivo- 
cally, to  be  the  sole  author  of  what  were  called 


*  The  giest  success  of  the  earlier  novels  of  sir  Walter 
Scott  induced  bis  publishers,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  to 
Elve  luge  sums  for  those  works  t  andptevioas  to  ISSM, 
It  WIS  understood  that  the  author  had  expended  ^loo  ,000 
thuacqniied,  upon  the  house  and  estate  at  Abbotsford. 


the  Waverley  novels.  The  Ibllowiug  list  of  die  I 
principal  productions  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  in  which  they  ' 
were  g^iven  to  the  public.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  career,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  turning  aside  occasionally  to 
less  important  avocations  of  a  literary  character. 


irgfl, 
i7g«, 

ISOS, 
1804, 
ISOS, 
isoA, 


ISOS, 

IBIO, 
IBIl, 

isia, 

1813, 
1SI4, 

181S, 
1S16, 


1817, 
1818, 


A  translation  from  the  German  of  Burga't  Lemt, 

and  Der  WtUe  Jager. 
A  translation  of  Goethe's  Ootim  i^  BerHctavai, 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
Sir  Tristram. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.* 
Ballad*  and  Lyrical  Pieces. 
Marmion.t 

Dryden's  Works,  with  Notes  and  Memoir,  ig  fob.! 
State  Papers,  and  Letters  of  sir  Ralph  Saddler. 
Somer's  Collection  of  Tracts,  completed  in  1811. 
Lady  of  the  Lake  ji  Mtsa  Seward's  Ufe  and  Woita.) 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick. 
Rokeby.t 

Bridal  of  Triennaln. 

Lift  and  Works  of  Jonathan  SwUt,  D.  O.  it  Tills.** 
Waverley,  8  vols.  ISmo.tt 
Lord  of  the  'Isles  j  and  Guy  Manneilnc. 
Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  ;  Antiquary  j  and  tlie 

Tales  of  my  Landlord,tt  first  series,  contaiidiit 

Black  Dwarf  ti  and  Old  Mortality. 
Barold  the  Dauntless ;  and  Rob  Roy.ll 
lUes  of  my  Landlord,  second  series,  oontainiiiit  the 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 


*  Tlie  profits  of  this  poem  were  jff7M  J», 

t  Mr.  Constable,  the  bookseller,  was  looked  upon  u  i 
bold  man  when,  in  1807,  be  paid  one  thousand  gr^cas  for 
the  poem  of  Marmion,  Previonaly  to  ISU,  no  fever  Una 
80,040  copies  of  this  poem  were  sold. 

t  This  was  the  bold  speculation  of  William  Miller,  of 
Altaematle-street,  London ;  and  the  editor's  fee,  st  forty 
guineas  Uie  volume,  was  iSjM. 

(  Fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  from  the  time  of  pub- 
lication to  the  month  of  July,  1836. 

I  Anna  Seward  was  the  danghter  of  the  rev.  lliaaM 
Sewaid,  rector  of  Eyam,  Derbysliire,  and  prebeadaiy  of 
Uchfleld,  wherehe  died  March4,  I7go.  Miss  Seward esrtl 
discoTcred  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  distingulabed  fiv 

'  her  talents  in  various  works  of  Utemtnre.  SliediedMsid 
as,  1800,  aged  sixty-six  years,  and  was  buried  at  UchMd. 

Y  Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  three  mnnthi 

**  A  soooeisfDl  speculation  of  Mr.  Constable. 

tt  For  the  copyiigbtof  Waotrieg  Mr.  OonataUe  oAred 
^00,  which  was  refused  i  Scott  would  have  taken  if  IM. 
—One  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  five  wedcs :  up  to 
isap,  not  leas  than  forty  thousand  copleswere  disposed <£ 

tt  It  is  to  be  obsetVMl,  that  the  aeries,  called  Ttta  tf 
my  Landlord,  were  professedly  by  a  dllTerent  anther  ftom 
him  of  Waetrlef ;  an  expedient  which  the  teal  author  bad 
thouglit  oondndveto  Ote  maintenance  of  thepobliclntenit 

H  The  tale  of  the  Black  Dwarf  had  been  submitted  to 
William  Blackwood,  who  was  eager  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser, in  partnership  wiOi  John  Murray,  of  London.  Mr. 
Blackwood  was  plain  and  blunt,  to  a  degree  nrliidi  sir 
Walter  Scott  might  look  upon  as  "ungracious;"  fornpai 
reading  what  seemed  to  him  the  lame  and  impotent  con. 
elusion  of  a  well-begun  story,  he  did  not  search  about  fbc 
any  gkiasy  peripliraBe,  but  at  once  wrote  to  beg  that 
James  Ballantyne  would  inform  the  unknown  author  tliat 
such  was  his  opinion,  and  ventured  to  sugxest  a  better 
upwinding  of  tile  jdot  of  the  Black  Dwarfs  and  coododed 
bis  epistle,  which  he  desired  to  )>e  forwarded  to  the  name, 
less  novelist,  with  announcing  his  willingness  in  case  tke 
proposed  alterations  were  agreed  to,  that  the  whole 
expense  <A  cancelling  and  reprinting  a  certain  number  (tf 
sheets  should  be  chained  to  his  own  personal  account  with 
"  Junes  Ballantyne  and  Co."  Sir  Walter  Soott,  en  beiie 
made  acquainted  with  Bladtwood's  terms,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  :— 

"Dear  James, 

"  1  have  received  Blackwood's  Impudent  letter, 

G— d his  soul  I    Tell  him  and  his  ooadjutor  that  I 

belong  to  the  Black  Bussars  of  literature,  who  neither 
give  nor  receive  criticism.  Fll  be  cursed  but  this  is  tbe 
most  impudent  proposal  tliat  ever  was  made. — W-  S." 

II  The  first  edition  was  iO,000  wliich  was  disposed  of  in 
aftnrtnight;  a  second  of  3,000  was  called  for ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent sale  considerably  exceeded  «0,(I0*  mote. 
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I«M, 
1811, 

i8sa, 

IBIS, 
1834, 

lais, 

183S, 

ie«7, 


I8M, 
1830, 
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nies  of  my  LuuDord,  thlnl  Krias,  eonhitiiliig  the 
Bride  of  LammermoTe,  uul  Legend  of  Montraae 

Innhoe; 

Ilonxteryi  and  the  Abbot. 

KenJIwarthj  and  the  Pliate. 

Fortanea  of  Nigel;— HaUdonHIll.adninatle  poem.* 

nreril  af  the  Peak)  Qolntln  Dannzdi  and  Bt. 
Bonan'a  Wdl. 

RedOeontlet 

TUea  of  the  Croaaden. 

Woodatock. 

Ut»  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  B  vola.  BTO.t 

Chronldea  of  the  Canongate,  firat  aerlea. 

aecond  aerie*. 


Anne  of  Oelreatelni  and  Talea  of  a  OraudfaGher.t 
History  of  Scotland,  i  vola.  for  Lardner'a  Cabinet 

Crclop<nlla. 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ftrartti  aerlea. 
Letters  on  Demonology  and  Wtchcrafl. 

Of  sir  Walter  Scott's  profits  on  his  works,  Mr. 
Lockhart  gives  the  following  statement:  "  Before 
sir  Walter  went  to  London,  in  November,  1821, 
he  concluded  another  negociation  of  importance 
with  the  house  of  Constable  and  Co.  They 
agreed  to  give,  for  the  remaining  copyright  of 
the  four  uovejs  published  between  Uecember, 
1819,  and  January,  1821 — ^to  wit,  Ivanhoe,  the 
Monaitery,  the  Abbot,  and  Kenilworth, — the 
sum  of  five  thousand  guineas.  The  stipulation 
about  not  revealing  the  author's  name,  under 
a  penalty  of  £2,000  was  repeated.  By  these 
four  novels,  the  fruits  of  scarcely  more  than 
twelve  months'  labour,  he  had  already  cleared  at 
least  £10,000  before  this  bargain  was  completed. 
They,  like  their  predecessors,  were  now  issued 
in  a  collective  shape,  under  the  title  of  Historical 
Romancet,  by  the  author  of  WaverUy.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  guess  what  the  actual  state  of  Scott's 
pecuniary  afiViiis  was  at  the  time  when  John 
Ballantyne's  death  relieved  them  from  one  great 
source  of  complication  and  difSculty.  But  I  nave 
said  enough  to  satisfy  every  reader,  that,  when  he 
began  the  second,  and  far  the  larger  division  of 
his  building  at  Abbotsford,  he  must  have  contem- 
plated the  utmost  sum  it  could  cost  him  as  a 
mere  trifle  in  relation  to  the  resources  at  his 
command.  He  must  have  reckoned  on  clearing 
jG30,000  at  least  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
by  the  novels  written  within  such  a  period.  The 
publisher  of  his  Tale»,  who  best  knew  how  they 
were  produced,  and  what  they  brought  of  gross 
profit,  and  who  must  have  had  tie  strongest 
interest  in  keeping  the  author's  name  untamisned 
by  any  risk  or  reputation  of  failure,  would  wil- 
lingly, as  we  have  seen,  have  g^ven  him  £6,000 
more,  within  a  space  of  two  years,  for  works  of 
a  less  serious  sort,  likely  to  be  despatched  at 
leisure  hours,  widiout  at  all  interfering  with 
the  main  manufacture.  But,  alas !  even  this  was 
not  all.  Messrs.  Constable  had  such  faith  in  the 
prospective  fertility  of  his  imagination,  that  they 

*  Conatable  and  Co.  gave  if  1000  for  the  copyright. 

+  The  lAfe  of  Napoleon  appears  to  be  too  hastily  written 
to  bear  the  test  of  rigid  crittdun  ;  it  was  understood  to 
piodnce  to  its  anthor  a  sum  little  short  of  aSi  2,000. 

t  These  tales  were  addressed  to  his  grandcliild,  Jolin 
Hugh  Lockhart,  whom  he  typified  under  the  appellation 
of  Hugh  Uttlejohn,  esq.  In  iSsg,  appeared  the  second, 
and  in  1830,  the  third  and  concluding  seriesof  tills  charm- 
ing book,  which  fairly  fuUUled  a  half-sportlTe  expression 
that  had  escaped  liim  many  years  before,  in  the  company  <3i 
his  children,  ttiat "  he  would  make  the  histrar  of  Sootfauid 
as  Eamiliar  in  the  nurseries  of  England  as  ItUIaby  rhymes." 


were  by  this  time  quite  leadv  to  sign  bargains 
and  grant  bills  for  novels  and  romances  to  be 
produced  hereafter,  but  of  which  the  subjects 
and  the  names  were  alike  unknown  to  them,  and 
to  the  man  from  whose  pen  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed.   A  forgotten  satirist  well  says — 

The  acUve  prlndpls  within 

Woika  on  some  bialns  the  efltet  of  gin  i 

but  in  his  case,  every  external  influence  com- 
bined to  stir  the  flame,  and  swell  tbe  intoxication, 
of  restless,  exuberant  energy.  His  allies  knew 
indeed,  what  he  did  not,  that  the  sale  of  his, 
novels  was  rather  less  than  it  \>bA  been  in  the 
days  of  Ivaahoe;  and  hints  had  sometimes  been 
dropped  to  him,  that  it  might  be  well  to  try 
the  efiect  of  a  pause.  But  he  always  thought— 
and  James  Ballantyne  had  decidedly  the  same 
opinion,  that  his  best  things  were  those  which  he 
mrew  off  the  most  easily  and  swiftly ;  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  his  booksellers,  seeing  how  im- 
measurably even  his  worst  excelled  in  popularity, 
as  in  merit,  any  other  person's  best,  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  experiment  of  a  decisive  dam- 
per. On  the  contrary,  they  might  be  excused 
for  &om  time  to  time  flattenng  themselves,  that 
if  the  books  sold  at  a  less  rate,  this  might  be 
counterpoised  by  still  greater  rapidity  of  produc- 
tion. They  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
cast  the  peerless  vessel  adrift;  and,  in  short, 
after  eveiy  littie  whisper  of  prudential  misgiving, 
echoed  the  unfailing  burthen  of  Ballantyne's 
song — to  push  on,  hoisting  more  and  more  sail 
as  the  wind  lulled.  He  was  as  eager  to  do  as 
they  could  be  to  suggest ;  and  this  1  well  knew 
at  Uie  time.  I  had,  however,  no  notion,  until 
all  his  correspondence  lay  before  me,  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  permitted  himself  dins 
early  to  buUd  on  the  chances  of  life,  health,  and 
continued  popularity.  Before  the  Foriunei  of 
Nigel  issued  firom  the  press,  Scott  had  exchanged 
instruments,  and  received  his  bookseller's  buls, 
for  no  less  than  "  four  works  of  fiction  " — ^not 
one  of  them  otherwise  described  in  the  deeds  of 
agreement — ^to  be  produced  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, each  of  them  to  fill  at  least  three  volumes, 
but  with  proper  saving  clauses  as  to  increase  of 
copy-money,  in  case  any  of  them  should  run  to 
four.  And  within  two  years  all  this  anticipation 
had  been  wiped  of  by  Peveril  of  the  Feak,  Quia- 
tin  Dunvard,  St.  Bonaa's  WeU,  and  Redgauntlet; 
and  the  new  castie  was  at  that  time  complete, 
and  overflowing  with  all  its  splendour ;  but  by 
that  time  the  end  also  was  approaching !" 

About  the  same  time,  the  copyright  of  all  his 
past  novels  was  brought  to  the  nammer,  as  part 
of  the  bankrupt  stock  of  Messrs.  Constable  and 
Company.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Robert  Cadell, 
of  the  late  firm  of  Archibald  Constable  and 
Company,  and  who  was  now  once  more  engaged 
in  the  bookselling  business,  at  £8,400,  for  the 

Surpose  of  republishing  the  whole  of  these 
elightful  works  in  a  cheap  uniform  series  of 
volumes,  illustrated  by  notes  and  prefaces,  and 
amended  in  many  parts  by  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  author,    sir  Walter  or  his  creditors  wore 
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to  have  half  the  profits,  in  consideiation  of  his 
liteiaiy  aid.  This  was  a  most  fortunate  design. 
The  new  edition  began  to  appear  in  June,  1829; 
and  such  was  its  adaptation  to  the  public  con- 
venience, and  the  eagerness  of  all  lanks  of  people 
to  contribute  in  a  way  convenient  to  themselves 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  author's  for- 
tunes, that  the  sale  soon  reached  an  average  of 
twen^-three  thousand  copies. 

The  profits  of  the  various  publications,  but 
especially  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  novels,  enabled  him,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1830,  to  pay  a  dividend  of  three 
■hUliogsiathd  pound,  which,  but  for  accumula- 
tion of  interest,  would  have  reduced  his  debts  to 
nearly  one-half.  Of  j£54,000  which  had  now 
been  paid,  all  except  six  or  seven  thousand  had 
been  produced  by  his  own  literary  labours ;  a 
iact  which  fixes  the  revenue  of  his  intellect  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  at  nearly  £10,000  a- 
year.  Besides  this  sum,  sir  Walter  had  also  paid 
up  the  premium  of  the  policy  upon  his  life, 
wnich,  as  already  mentioned,  secured  a. pott  obit 
interest  of  £22,000  to  his  creditors.  On  this 
occasion,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, (sir  James  Giteon  Craig,)  and  immcniately 
assented  to,  that  they  should  present  to  rir  Wal- 
ter per8onally,theliMary,mantt8cript8,curio8itie8 
and  plate,  which  had  once  been  bis  own,  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  sense  they  entertained 
of  his  honourable  conduct  In  November,  1830, 
he  retired  from  his  office  of  principal  clerk  of 
session,  with  the  superannuation  allowance 
usually  given  after  twenty-three  years'  service. 

It  happened  very  unfortunately,  that  the  severe 
task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  for  the  pur- 


*  The  origloal  muiascripts  of  moat  of  the  published 
WTitin^  of  liT  Walter  Scott  are  >tUl  in  existence,  though 
vnfortnnately  not  in  one  idace,  or  as  the  property  of  one 
person.  The  Interest  which  he  excited  bv  the  pnUication 
of  bis  lint  poem,  the  Xrfqr«/<Ae  Latl  Miulrel,<»naeiMr. 
Ballantyne,  the  printer,  to  preserve  what  is  called  the 
pnu-eopjf  of  those  which  followed.  They  thus  became 
tbe  propoty  of  Mr.  Constable,  who  bound  them  up,  pre- 
txed  explanatory  notices  to  them,  and  kept  them  with 
great  care  till  his  death,  since  wliich  time  they  have  become 
the  property  of  others.  A  few  of  the  novels,  some  of  them 
bnpoftetiWere  lirought  to  the  hammer,  in  London,  about 
a-year,  or  lather  more,  before  the  death  of  theli  dis- 
tingnished  author,  and  brought  the  aggregate  sum  of 
jm7.  A  consideralile  nnmbwof  them  have  staioe  then 
become  the  property  of  sir  Walter's  last  Edinburafa  pub- 
Iisher,Mr.  CadeU,  who  has  been  able  to  increase  thor  num- 
ber l>y  tlie  addition  of  a  few  of  wliidi  he  individually  acted  as 
imlilisher,  and  which  were  presented  to  liim  by  the  author. 
Of  sir  Walter's  poetical  works,  Mr.  Cadell  possesses  eight 
volumes.  AnoUier  portion  of  the  collection  consists  of 
five  volumes  of  original  letters,  written  by  sir  Walter 
Scott  between  17S6  and  1832,  but  chiefly  from  18S1  down- 
wards, the  earliest  being  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  Mil- 
ler, booksdler,  in  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  his 
fliat  poetical  publication,  and  the  last  bom  Naples,  in  the 
April  befbre  his  death,  respecting  some  of  his  very  latest 
compositions.  In  additton  to  these  twenty-seven  volumes, 
the  same  caUnet  contains  an  interleaved  set  of  the  whole 
series  of  the  Wtaerleg  HmeU,  in  tliirty-two  volumes,  con- 
taining the  new  preiaces  and  annotations  by  the  author, 
being  the  prat-copy  of  the  recent  popular  edition  of  tilose 
extraordinary  Actions.  In  opening  the  volumes  which 
contain  the  poems  and  novels,  the  first  features  of  pecu- 
liarity which  strike  the  eye  are  tlie  singular  rareness  of 
Uottlngs  and  interlineations.  It  wa*  never  the  practice  of 
sir  Walter  Scott  to  transcribe  for  revision  even  his  most 
elaborate  compositioas,  and  tliere  is  accordingly  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  are  the  first  and  last  copies  of 
the  respective  works  to  which  they  refer. 


pose  of  discharging  his  obligations,  came  at  a 
period  of  life  when  he  was  least  able  to  accom- 
plish it.  His  retirement  from  official  duty  might 
have  been  expected  to  relieve,  in  some  measure, 
the  pains  of  mtense  mental  application.  It  was 
now  too  late,  however,  to  redeem  the  health  that 
had '  fled.  His  physicians  xeoommended  a  resi- 
dence in  Italy  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  ap- 
proaches of  illness.  By  the  kind  offices  of 
captain  Basil  Hall,  liberty  was  obtained  for  him 
to  sail  in  Ms  majesty's  ship  the  Barham,  which 
was  then  fitting  out  for  Malta.  He  sailed 
from  PortsmouUi,  October  27,  1831,  and  on 
December  27th,  landed  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  king  and  his  court  with  a  feeling 
approaching  to  homage.  In  April,  he  procxed^ 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  in  the  same 
manner.  Feeling  that  his  strength  was  rapidly 
decaying,  he  determined  on  returning  with  all 
possible  speed  to  his  native  ixiuntiy,  in  order 
that  his  bones  might  not  be  laid  (to  use  the 
language  of  his  own  favourite  minstrelsy) — 
"  far  from  the  Tweed."  He  hastened  home  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don was  attended  by  sir  Henry  Halfoid  and 
Dr.  Holland.  He  left  London  July  7,  and 
arrived  at  Abbotsford  on  the  11th.  The  intense 
love  of  home  and  of  country,  which  had  urged 
his  return  from  the  continent,  here  seemed  to 
dispel  for  a  moment  the  clouds  of  the  mental 
atmosphere ;  but  he  soon  arrived  at  that  melan- 
choly state  when  the  friends  and  relations  can 
form  no  more  afiectionate  wish  than  that  death 
may  step  in  to  claim  his  own,  which  melancholy 
event  at  length  took  place  on  Sept.  21, 1832,  and 
on  the  26th  the  illustrious  deceased  was  buried 
in  an  aisle  in  Dryburgh  abbey,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  late  earl  of  Bnchan.*  Sir 
VValter  Scott  was  in  stature  above  six  feet,  but 
having  been  lame  from  an  early  period  of  life  in 
the  right  leg,  he  sunk  a  little  on  that  side  in 
walking.  01  his  features  it  is  needless  to  speak, 
as  they  are  familiar  to  every  person.  It  >s  by 
far  the  greatest  glory  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
he  shone  equally  as  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  as 
he  did  in  his  capacity  of  the  first  fictitious 
writer  of  the  age ;  and  it  may  with  great  truth 
be  repeated  in  uie  lines  of  a  modem  poet: 

Hie  vision  ft  tlie  voice  are  o'er,  their  inflnenoe  waned  away, 
like  music  o'er  a  ammnor  lake  at  tlie  golden  dose  of  day : 
Hie  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er  I  but  when  will  be  forgot 
The  burled  genius  of  Romance— the  imperiahable  Scott  1* 

1832,  Oct.  3.  Died,  Adam  Williamson,  a 
worthy  and  well  known  journeyman  printer  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  aged  seventy-two  years ; 
where  he  had  worked  dunng  the  greater  portion 
of  his  long  life,  and  gained  the  approbation  of 


•  In  July,  IBse,  the  Abbotsford  club  was  established  and 
so  called  in  honour  of  the  late  sir  Walter  Scott,  bait.  It  is 
limited  to  fllty  members.  Its  ohiect  is  "the  printing  of 
miscellaneous  pieces,  illustrative  of  Hitlarf,  latmlmTt, 
and  AnHquiHa."  B.  D.  D.  Tnmbull,  esq.  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  founder  of  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Shakspeare  of  proee. 

\  jHyivrgh  AUei/ 1  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Sir  Walto' 
Scott,    By  Cbariea  Swalo.    Sva    isas. 
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his  employen,  and  the  lespect  of  his  fellow- 
worfanen.  From  his  general  knowledge  and 
urbanity,  few  men  in  his  class  of  life  were  more 
acceptable  as  a  companion,  than  the  Itatned  pig.* 
Sacred  to  the  memorjr  of 

ADAJI  WlLLlAMIOK, 

pninnan  printer.  In  EdinbnrKh, 

wbo  died  October  3, 1832, 

■ged  71  years. 

All  my  itayi  are  loaeedj 

'my  aqp  U  thrown  off;  my  head  la  worn  out} 

my  box  Is  broken  i 

my  qdndia  and  bar  have  lott  theli  power  i 

my  tiUi*  laid  aside  I 

tioth  legs  of  my  crane  are  tamed  out  oi  their  path ) 

my  platen  can  make  no  impression ; 

my  winter  hath  no  spring  i 

my  rounce  wiU  neither  roll  out  nor  in  i 

stone,  coffin,  and  carriage,  have  all  fallexi ; 

tile  hinges  of  my  tympan,  and  Msket,  an  Inmtoyeahle  i 

my  long  and  short  ribs  are  rusted  i 

aiy  cheeks  sie  much  worm-eaten,  and  mouldering  away  j 

my  press  is  totally  down  I 

ne  Tolome  of  my  life  is  finished  I 

not  wltliont  many  erron  i 

most  of  fliem  baTe  arisen  from  bad  composlttoo,  and  are 

to  be  attributed  mora  to  the  ease  than  to  the  picas  I 

there  are  also  a  great  number  oS  my  own ; 

misses,  senA,  Hotches,  blon,  and  bad  register : 

but  the  true  end  laithftil  Superintendent  has  ondertaken 

to  correct  the  whole. 

When  the  machine  is  again  set  np, 

(ineapnUe  of  decay,)  \ 

a  new  and  patfect  edition  of  my  life  will  appear, 
elegantly  boond  for  duration,  and  every  way  fitted  for 
the  grsiid  Ubiary  of  the  Qreat  Author. 

1833,  Oct.  3.  Died,  William  Fobo,  an  emi- 
nent bookseller,  at  Manchester,  aged  sixtr-one 
years.  Mr.  Ford  was  on  his  outset  iu  liie  en- 
gaged in  what  was  then  called  the  Manchester 
trade  ;  and,  at  the  time  he  was  thus  occupied, 
he  indulged,  at  his  leisure,  in  the  pursuit  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  Having  a  most  exten- 
sive memory,  he  amassed  stores  of  information 
on  those  subjects  which  few  men  possessed.  He 
was  at  length  advised  by  his  friends  to  become 
a  bookseller,  in  which  he  acquiesced,  and  taking 
his  private  collection  for  his  stock  in  trade,  he 
published,  in  1805,  a  most  valuable  catalogue, 
m  which  he  displayed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
bibliography  and  curious  literature.     Several 

Sublications  of  the  same  kind,  of  subsequent 
ates,  are  replete  with  valuable  information,  the 
results  of  continued  and  zealous  research,  and 
which  gained  for  Mr.  Ford  the  correspondence 
and  friendship  of  many  curious  collectors,  par- 
ticularly sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Dibdin,  and  Mr. 
Heber.  Mr.  Ford's  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  engravers  was  most 
extensive,  and  his  judgment  accurate.  In  his 
latter  years  he  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  often  the  attendant  upon  talent ;  but 
the  stores  of  his  information  were  always  acces- 
sible to  bis  friends,  and  many  opulent  possessors 
of  rare  and  choice  productions  of  art  and  litera- 
ture acknowledged  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  Mr.  Ford's  superior  information. 

1832,  Oct.  10.  Died,  John  Hampson,  of  the 
firm  of  Hampaon  and  Hadfield,t  Manchester, 


•  A  techlnlcal  term  for  a  pressman, 
t  Knkey  Hadfield  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  Us  ex- 
latsnee,  tiy  banging.  In  bis  piintlnr^iaoe,  August,  I8*S. 


aged  forty  yean.  Mr.  Hampson  was  a  native 
of  Manchester,  where  he  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  Mr.  Haydock.  He  was  well  skilled  in 
botany  and  entomology,  and  highly  respected  in 
the  printing  trade.  His  death  was  very  sudden, 
while  he  was  at  work  in  the  printing-office. 

1833,  Oct.  25.  Died,  John  Bumpds,  book- 
seller. Skinner-street,  London.  He  was  exten- 
sively known  throughout  Great  Britain  by  his 
sales  of  books  by  auction.  Mr.  Bumpus  unfor- 
tunately drowned  himself  in  the  Surry  canal, 
having  shewn  symptoms  of  insanity  some  days 
before.    He  left  a  widow  and  six  children. 

1832,  Nov.  31.  Died,  James  Conway,  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  literary  powers,  and  for 
a  singular  zeal  and  assiduity  during  a  twenty 
years'  connexion  with  the  metropolitan  press. 
For  eighteen  months  preceding  his  death,  Mr. 
Conway  was  the  Parisian  correspondent  of  the 
London  Timet,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  native 
of  Cork,  where  his  connexions  were  respectable. 

1832,  Jan.  17.  The  SooUiA  Cfnardun,  pub- 
lished  at  Glasgow. 

1832.  The  Dtmfriet  Timet. 

1832.  The  Amt  Obterver. 

1833,  Feb.  The  Endemmurer,  No.  1.  A  series 
of  perioNdioal  papers,  which  appMred  in  the  pages 
of  the  Gendamaift  Magtusitte. 

1832,iirarcA31.  Taiei  Edinhirgh MM/atine, 
No.  1,  printed  for  and  published  by  William 
Tait,  Edinburgh.  The  political  doctrines  of  this 
journal  are  the  same  as  the  Weitmiiuter  Review, 
and  has  met  with  an  unprecedented  success. 

1832.  May  12.  7^  Newcattle  Jowmal,  No.  1, 
printed  and  published  by  the  proprietor,  Messrs. 
Hemaman  and  Perring,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1832,  Jvly  7.  The  Saturday  Magazine. 

1832,  July  20.  The  NeweatOe  Prett,  No.  1, 
published  at  NewcasUe-upon-Tyne.  Discon- 
tinued October  4, 1834. 

1832,  Aug.  21.  The  Northumberland  Adver- 
titer.  No.  1.  published  at  Shields.  Discontinued 
March  25,  1834. 

1832,  Oct.  1.  Hie  Wreath  i  or,  Nottingham 
Literary  Miscellany  of  Prote  tmd  Poetry,  No.  1, 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Kirk. 

1832.  rAeCo{onMt,(Hobart  Town,  Australia.) 
This  paper  was  commenced  by  a  jmnt-stock 
company,  and  conducted  by  three  patriotic  gen- 
tlemen, Messrs.  Meredith,  Gregson,  and  Robert- 
son, as  the  People's  Journal. 

1832.  The  Chinese  Sepotitory,  printed  and 
published  monthly  at  Canton,  in  China.  This 
periodical  contains  forty-eight  pages,  circulates 
above  seven  hundred,  and  would  be  considered 
good  even  in  England.  Among  the  places  to 
which  it  is  sent,  we  find  some  spots  where  we 
should  hardly  expect  that  many  readers  would  be 
found  ;  such  as  Honolulo,  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  More  than  a  third  of  all  the  numbers 
printed  go  to  the  United  States,  and  about  fiftf 
reach  England.  Besides  extracts  from  Chinese 
gazettes,  and  details  of  occurrences,  it  contains 
much  information  relating  to  China,  translations 
of  historical  documents,  correspondence  with 
the  government,  and  iiequently  original  articles. 
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1633,  Jan.  17.  Di»d,  Jambs  Ballamttnb, 

an  extensire  printer  in  the  city  of  Edinbureli, 
and  whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  literary  prudnctions  of  sir  Walter  Scott. 
James  Ballantyne  was  bom  at  Kelso,  and  though 
not  bred  to  the  budness  of  a  printer,  he  opened 
a  printing-office  in  his  native  town,  where.besides 
editing  tbe  £«bo  Mail*  newspaper,  he  printed 
various  works,  which  rendered  his  name  gene- 
rally known,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  estab- 
lishment soon  after  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  ever 
after  continued.  The  English  press  boasts,  and 
very  justiy,  of  the  names  of  Bulmer,  Bensley, 
Davison,  and  M'Creery,  for  their  exertions  in 
correct  and  beautiful  typography  ;  and,  to  the 
Balhntynes,  of  Edinburgh,  will  the  epithet  of 
fine  printers  ever  be  awarded.  By  the  excellent 
taste  of  James  Ballantyne  in  the  execution  of 
works  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  gained  the  patro- 
nage and  firiendship  of  numerous  men  of  letters, 
and  the  first  publishing  houses  in  London  and 
Edinburgh.  The  works  of  his  friend  sind  partner, 
sir  Walter  Scott,t  were  printed  by  him,  and  to 
his  taste  the  public  is  indebted  for  maii^'  emenda- 
tions  in  the  works  of  that  illustrious  minstrel  and 
novelist,  whose  own  inattention  to  not  unimpor- 
tant minutiee,  rendered  such  assistance  highly 
necessary.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne conducted  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal, 
with  a  degree  of  good  feeling  and  taste  which 
the  public  did  not  fail  to  appreciate.  His 
theatrical  criticisms,  in  particular,  which  ap- 
peared in  that  newspaper,  were  long  admired  as 
the  very  best  of  the  dav.  He  married  Miss  Ho- 
gaithj:  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Ber- 
wickshire, by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  His 
residence  was  in  John-street,  Canongate,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  printing-office.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Mr.  Ballantyne  published  an 
afiecting  statement,  in  which  he  only  prayed  that 
he  might  be  restond  to  that  degree  of  healtb 
which  would  enable  him  to  do  some  justice  to  all 
that  he  felt  and  knew  regarding  the  great  and 
good  man  who  had  gone  before  him.  But  this 
was  denied.  They  ^^o  had  been  so  long  united 
in  their  lives  were  not  in  death  long  divided . 


*  After  the  lemoval  of  James  BaUantyne  to  Edinbnrgrh, 
the  conductiiig  of  the  Kelio  MM  devolTcd  upon  Alexando' 
BaUantrne,  a  younger  brother. 

t  BIT  Walter  Scott  vu  often  much  ojipresaed  by  the  In- 
teituiAlops  from  Idle  stzangera,  which  from  the  first  to  the 
lut.  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  his  celebrity.  Among  his 
hasty  notes  to  the  Ballantynes,  \re  select  ttie  fbllowlng :  — 

"Sept.  a,  ISIS. 

"  My  temper  is  really  wcm  to  a  hali's-breadtli.  Hie 
tntmderofyesterdayhnngonmetilltvelvetoday.  Whenl 
had  jnsttaken  my  pen,  he  was  reUeved,li]ce  asentry  Ileav 
ing  guard,  by  two  othei  lonnglng  vlsltonj  and  (heir  posts 
has  now  been  supplied  by  some  people  on  real  business.'. 

Again. 

"  Monday  Evening. 

"  Oh  James— oh  James,-two  Irish  dames 

Oppress  me  very  sore ; 
I  groaning  send  one  sheet  I've  penn'd, 

For  iiang  them,  there's  no  more." 

t  George  Hogarth,  esq.  W.  8.  brother  of  Mrs.  James 
Ballantyne,  is  now  weU  known  in  the  literary  world ;  es- 
pecially by  a  HUtmn  of  Matic,  which  is  highly  spoken  of. 


1833,  Mareli  29.  ZNed,  Samuel  Drew,  H.  A. 
a  very  distinguished  metaphysical  writer,  and 
for  fourteen  years  the  editor  of  the  Itmerial 
Jfo^oztiie,  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Fisher, 
London.  He  also  superintended  all  the  woriu 
issued  from  theCaxton  press;  and  the  proprietors 
of  that  establishment  bear  honourable  testimony 
to  his  abilities,  his  industry,  and  his  moial  worth. 
Mr.  Drew  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1765,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall,  of  poor  parents,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker 
of  that  town.  He  afterwards  conducted  that 
trade  for  a  man  who  carried  on  in  one  shop  the 
business  of  a  saddler  and  bookbinder,  together 
with  the  manufacturing  of  shoes.  In  this  ritu- 
ation  Mr.  Drew  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
a  natural  desire  of  knowledge,  till  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself.  All  his  leisure  he 
devoted  to  metaphysical  studies,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  that  subject.  In  1806 
Mr.  Drew  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,*  which  totally  detached 
him  £rom  the  pursuits  of  trade.  Hitherto  litera- 
ture had  been  the  employment  of  his  Irasnie 
hours.  From  this  time  it  became  his  occupation. 
He  died  at  Helston,  Comwidl,  aged  sixty-eig^t 

1833,  Mai/  7.  Mr.  Clements,  proprietor  of 
the  MontSng  ChronieU  and  OUener,  London 
papen,  was  fined  £100  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  for  a  libel  on  the  duchess  of  Richmond, 
taken  from  the  Court  Journal.  The  defendant 
had  merely  copied  it,  and  tendered  an  apology. 

1833,  May  14.  Died,  Thomas  Ciibson  Hak- 
SABD,  printer,  of  Patemoster-row,  London.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Luke  Hansard, 
esq.,  printer  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  same  business, 
was  for  many  years  in  partnership  with  his  fadier. 
In  1805,  he  migrated  to  Peterborough-court, 
Fleet-street,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  buaness 
of  Mr.  Rickaby,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  in  1823,  he  removed  his  establishment  to 
the  more  central  part  of  the  city,  and  having 
purchased  a  house  in  Patemostei^row,  he  fitted 
it  up  for  business,  and  named  it  the  Patemoster- 
row  Prett.  Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard  was  a  very 
ingenious  practical  printer,  and  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  as  evinced  by 
his  publication  of  the  Typographia,  1824.  He 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of^  London.  Mr.  Hansard  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press : — 
"  I  am  conscientiously  persuaded  that  a  perfectly 
free  press  is  as  essential  to  our  existence  and  wel- 
fare, as  a  free  and  independent  state,  as  the 
freedom  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  to  the  life  and 
vigour  of  the  organs  of  our  frame,  a  right 
which  all  good  men  have  ever  held  sacred,  and 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  the  life-blood 
of  British  liberty." 

*  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.  a  MeQiodlst  preacher,  irtio,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  More,  published  the  lAfi  tf 
tktm.  John  Watty,  Svo.  1791.  John  Wesley,  the  fMmder 
of  Methodism,  was  bamJnael7,l70S,— died  Maicfa^  ITPI. 
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1883,  Jvfyb.  By  the  3  and  4  William  IV. 
e.  xxHi.  the  duty  on  adTertisements  in  news- 
papers was  reduced  from  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  one  shilling  and  sixpence  in  England, 
and  to  one  shilling  in  Ireland.  The  doty  paid 
for  advertisements  by  the  whole  of  the  prorincial 
newspapers  in  England,  from  Jan.  6,  1832,  to 
Jan.  4,  1833,  was  ^£70,965.  The  number  of 
^  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom: 
England  ;  London,  thirteen  daily  ;  six  two  or 
three  times  a-week ;  diirty-six  once  a-week ;  and 
one  hundred  ajid  eighty  provincial : — Scotland; 
fifteen  twice  or  three  times  a-week  ;  thirty-one 
weekly : — Ireland  ;  in  Dublin,  five  daily ;  seven 
three  times  a-week ;  and  fifty-seven  provincial : 
British  Islands  ;  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man, 
two  twice  a-week,  and  eleven  weekly — total,  369. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  which  passed 
through  all  the  post-offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  Ireland,  in  1833,  was  41,600/)00.* 

1833.  The  commercial  value  of  liteniry  works 
pabliahed  in  England  amounted  to  de415,300; 
and  adding  to  this  the  amount  of  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  reviews  and  magazines,  the  gene- 
ral sale  of  English  literature  may  be  estimated 
at  162,420,900  sterling.  There  were  published 
two  hundred  and  thirbr-six  monthly  periodical 
works,  a  nngle  copy  of'^each  cost  £17  12s.  dd.-f- 

1893.  A  committee  of  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don made  the  following  regulation  :  "  that  no 
penon  should  be  entitled  to  the  privileget  of  the 
trade  unless  having  a  shop." 

1833,  iVon.  4.  l>te<2,  John  Meeson,  beadle  of 
the  leatheisdlers'  company,  and  treasurer  of  the 
weU  known  convivial  society,  the  Honourable 
Lumber  Troop.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  his  father,  who  was  for  many  years  a  compo- 
sitor in  the  printing-office  of  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
and  was  himself  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment for  half  a  century;  for,  though  long  since 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  his 
origin^  business,  he  was  always  delighted  at 
being  cobsidered  as  belonging  to  the  printing- 
office  of  his  old  masters  and  firm  friends.  He 
accordingly  acted  as  father  of  the  ehapel ;  and 
was  the  true,  constant,  warm,  and  active  friend 
to  all  his  younger  brethren.  With  what  delight 
would  he  exhibit  a  valuable  snuff-box,  presented 
to  him  by  his  fellow-workmen,  with  a  handsome 


*  Entire  produce  of  the  newspaper  duties  was  ;^S33,Ooa. 
Number  of  newspaper  stamps  issued  was  44,500,000— Tliere 
were  six  iiondred  paper  mills  in  Great  Britain  malung 
2^500,noo  reams  of  paper,  paying:  tlie  following  duties  : — 
England,  upon  56,933,ooolba,  '^022,933  ;  Scotland,  upon 
!M>77.000lbs,  jf  102,536;  Ireland,  upon  6s6,aoolb8,  ^s6,7»i. 

t  Therd  were  at  this  time  between  thirty  and  forty  penny 
and  twopenny  publications  sold  in  London,  many  of  them 
^vere  scurrilous,  blasphemous,  and  frivolons  ;  to  show  that 
the  gieat  mass  of  the  people  supported  those  publications 
which  afforded  them  instructive  and  useful  information, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  year  1S33,  the  Peymy  Maga- 
zine consumed  14,000  reams  of  paper,  and  the  cost  of  the 
wood-cntB  was  ^2,000.  The  publlcatioDS  of  Messrs.  W. 
and  R.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1833,  wan,  of  the  i^ifin. 
burifh  Journal  iifioo  copies  weekly  j  Information  for  the 
People,-  15,000  every  fortnight  j  Hutorical  Nezotpaper, 
28,000  monthly.  Satvtrday  Magazine,  including  the  Sup- 
plemenl,  had  a  weelcly  circulation  of  'between  80,000  and 
90,000  copies,  nnnock's  Ouide  to  Knowlei^e  had  a  great 
8^,  and  limbird's  Mirror,  price  twopence,  alter  eleven 
years'  drcolatinn,  had  increased  in  public  estimation. 


inscription  expressive  of  their  affection  and  es- 
teem !  This  worthy  individual  was  known  to  a 
very  extensive  circle ;  and  no  roan  could  be  more 
generally  beloved.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two,  leaving  a  widow  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an 
indulgent  husband ;  but  had  no  children.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  St.  Helen's  church-yard. 

1833,  Nob.  12.  Died,  Joseph  Stbvtt,  keeper 
of  the  records  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland. He  was  the  eldest  sun  of  the 
ingenious  author  and  artist,  Joseph  Stiutt,  who 
died  Oct.  16,  1802.*  The  late  Mr.  Strutt  was 
born  May  28,  1776,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  hospital,  where  he  was  well  imbued 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  and  afterwards  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  printing-office  of  the 
late  John  Nichols.  His  health,  however,  was 
never  strong,  and  he  soon  relinquished  his 
business  to  follow  the  more  honourable  but  less 
certain  occupation  of  his  pen.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  Mr.  Strutt  published  any  works 
with  his  name,  but  believe  the  public  have 
been  benefitted  by  his  labours  in  various  ways. 
He  made  the  index  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Nichols's  History  of  Leiceitenhire,  but  did  it  so 
superfluously  well,  that  had  he  proceeded  with 
the  other  volumes  witli  the  same  precision,  the 
index  itself  would  have  formed  much  too  bulky 
a  volume.  This  extent  in  quantity,  and  oon- 
sequently  great  loss  of  time,  compelled  Mr. 
Nichols  to  place  the  index  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  history  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Malcolm,  author  of  Londimtm  Redemnm. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Strutt,  he  was  manyyean 
ago  recommended  by  John  Caley,  esq.  T;8jL 
to  his  grace  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland  to 
arrange  his  archives,  which  from  damp  and  n^- 
lect  were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  decay.  To 
this  employment  Mr.  Strutt  was  well  adapted ; 
and  the  neatness  and  accumcy  with  which  he 
repaired,  preserved,  and  transcribed  the  valuable 
documents  committed  to  his  charge,  were  truly 
admimble.  Sheltered  by  the  kind  patronage  of 
the  late  and  present  dukes  of  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Strutt  thus  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  died  at  Gleworth,  and  left  a  widow  and  a 
numerous  family.  Mr.  Strutt  hud  a  strung 
sense  of  piety,  which  he  inherited  from  bis 
&mily,  and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  bis 
time  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  sacred  scriptiu'es. 

1833,  Nov.  John  Lewis  Bbiostock,  printer 
of  the  Welshman  newspaper,  published  in  the 
town  of  Carmarthen,  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  of  Carmarthen  five 
calendar  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  for  three 
years,  himself  in  jGlOO,  asd  two  sureties  in  £60 
each,  for  a  libel  on  the  magistrates  of  Carmar- 
then. Mr.  Parmer,  the  editor,  who  handed  the 
libel  to  the  printer,  was  not  brought  to  trial. 

1833,  Nov.  16.  Mk.  Cohen,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Brighton  Cfuardian,  was  sentenced 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, to  pay  a  fine  of  £50,  and  find  sure- 


*  Bee  lAtentrjt  Atuciattt,  vol.  v.  p.  065-686. 
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tiw  for  good  behaviour  for  three  years,  for  the 
publication  in  his  paper  of  a  libel,  having  the 
tendency  "  to  set  toe  lower  orders  against  the 
higher,  to  incite  the  people  to  acts  of  incendia- 
rism, and  to  bring  the  magistrates  of  Sussex  into 
contempt." 

1833,  Nov.  23.  Died,  Avdrew  Pickin,  author 
of  the  Domhti^t  Legacy,  the  Club  Book,  the 
Black  Watch,  and  other  novels.  He  was  bom 
at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  and  intended  for  a  mer- 
cantile life,  but  his  love  of  literature  was  too 
deeply  rooted,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  commenced  the  business  of  a 
bookseller  at  Liverpool, but  unfortunately  failed ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  London,  and,  besides  his 
novels,  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing magazines  and  reviews.  His  literary  labours 
closed  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  He  was  the 
Dominie  of  bis  own  tales,  simple,  affectionate, 
retiring;  dwelling  apart  from  the  world,  and 
blending  in  all  his  views  of  it  the  gentle  and 
tender  feelings  reflected  from  his  own  mind. 
Mr.  Pickin  left  a  widow  and  six  children. 

1833,  Dee.  2.  Patrick  Grant,  the  proprietor, 
JoBN  AoER,  the  printer,  and  —  Bell,  the  pub- 
lidter  of  the  True  Sun  London  daily  paper,  were 
tried  for  a  libel  on  Henry  Hunt. 

1833,  Dec.  4.  A  numerous  meeting  of  the 
newsvenders*  of  London  was  held  at  the  Lyceum 
tavern,  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
connderation  the  hardships  to  which  that  res- 
pectable class  of  tradesmen  are  subjected  by  the 
law  of  libel  as  it  stands,  or,  at  least,  is  supposed 
to  stand,  as  regards  them.  The  nature  of  the 
case  will  be  better  understood  bv  the  following 
short  statement  put  forth  by  the  newsvenders 
themselves :  "  In  September,  1832,  a  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Sattritt  newspaper  reflecting  on 
the  character  of  an  attorney  named  Dicas,-!- 
of  London,  who  brought  an  action  against  the 

nirietors  of  that  paper,  and  recovered  £300 
ages  and  costs.  In  June,  1833,  the  same 
individual  brought  another  action  for  the  same 
libd  against  a  newsvender  of  the  name  of  Wame, 
who  sold  a  copy  of  the  same  paper  in  the  usual 
course  of  trade.  The  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict 
of  £10  damages ;  but  the  costs,  which  were 
added,  amounted  to  no  less  than  £85  ! !  The 
same  plaintiff  brought  another  action  against 
another  newsvender  named  Godwin,  for  precisely 
the  same  thing,  which  action  was  tried  at  the 
assizes  at  Croydon,  when  the  plaintiff  recovered 
a  second  verdict,  with  £5  damages  and  £85  costs. 
He  served  notices  of  trial  on  several  other  news- 
venders,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  had  no  less 
than  eighty-four  actions  in  preparation."  Mr. 
Onwhyn,  a  newsvender,  on  being  served  with  a 
notice  of  trial  for  selling  a  paper  containing  the 
same  libel,  expressed  a  determination  to  resist 


*  Ur.  Hagfaea,  a  nemvander,  of  Fortman  mmrket,  Lon- 
don, wu  killed  by  lightning  In  Lltaon-grove,  In  I83S. 

t  John  Dlcu  wu  the  name  of  thia  wort Jkjr  attomev, 
whoee  whole  conm  of  practice  appear*  to  have  been  one 
regnlar  ayatem  of  fimnd  and  chicanery.  He  anfllered  an 
fanpriaomentof  two  yean  In  Lancaater  caatle,  and  was  well 
known  In  Blancheater,  where  he  waa  In  boslness.  He 
dlad  aomettme  In  ISM). 


the  action,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Dlcis 
countermanded  his  notice  of  trial.  Several  re- 
solutions were  adopted  by  the  meeting,  condemn- 
ing the  law  of  libel,  which  could  send  a  man  to 
jau,  and  allow  him  to  be  robbed  of  his  money, 
for  the  mere  nominal  offence  of  selling  a  news- 
paper, over  the  contents  of  which  they  had  no 
control. 

"  To  call  a  rogne  a  rogue  la  •  piece  of  de&maUon,  [Uoa, 
Since  It  hnrts  him  in  his  own  and  his  neichbooi^  emnis. 
So  the  rogiie  may  bring  his  tcUon,  and  get  plaster  ioi  hi< 

sore,  sir. 
For  a  false  cut  a  broad  Inmp }  more  Ibr  tmth,  for  tzoSi 

hnrta  more,  sir." 

1 833,  Dec.  7.  Died,  George  Stbetton,  book- 
seller and  printer,  and  for  nearly  forty  yean 
publisher  of  the  Nottingham  Journal,  twenU- 
five  of  which  he  was  the  sole  proprietor.  Ur. 
Stretton  served  his  apprenticeship  with  George 
Burbage,  the  former  proprietor,  wnose  daughter 
Mary,*  he  married,  and  succeed  him  in  bis 
business.  Mr.  Stretton  died  at  Nottingham, 
aged  sixty-two  years,  sincerely  lamented. 

1833.  The  following  newspapers  were  com- 
menced in  Australia,  in  this  year,  bat  were  onlv 
for  a  season  in  existence  :  Trumpeter  Gatem, 
by  J.  C.  Stracy.  Auttral-Atiatie  Review,  by 
R.  L.  Murray.  Horn  Bog,  by  G.  RobeitsoD. 
Ifoming  Star,  by  N.  Olding.  Currency  Lai, 
by  H.  Wills.  The  Trumjieter,  by  G.  Robertson, 
is  still  in  the  coarse  of  publication. 

1833,  Feb.  15.  The  GUugow  Argus,  No.  1. 
This  paper  is  edited  by  Mr.  Weir,  advocate,  a 
gentlemen  well  known  in  the  literary  world. 

1833,  July  13.  The  Newcastle  Prets,  No.  I, 
nrinted  and  published  by  Emas  Mackenzie,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    It  died  Oct.  4, 1834. 

1 833,  The  Fifeshire  Journal,  printed  and  pab- 
lished  at  Kirkaldy,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Murray,  formerly  of  the  Courant  office, 
Edinburgh.  This  was  the  second  newspraei 
started  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland.  Tbe 
first  was  the  Fife  Herald,  which  had  -been  in- 
stituted some  vears  before  by  the  late  Robert 
TuUis,  bookseller,  in  Cupar,  and  printer  to  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising of  Scottish  bibliopoles.  The  Herali 
being  somewhat  too  "  libend,"  the  Journal  mi 
commenced  on  tory  principles. 

1834,  Jan.  23.  Died,  George  W.  Tonn,  an 
eminent  bookseller  of  Stonegate,  York.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  Mr.  John  Todd,  noticed  at 
page  841  ante;  and  from  the  extensive  coUectioa 
of  books  which  were  from  time  to  time  par- 
chased  by  his  father,  he  acquired  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  value  of  books,  bnt  a 
taste  for  antiquanan  literature.  Several  veas 
ago,  Mr.  G.  W.  Todd  compiled  and  published 
ADescr^tion  of  York  ;  containing  some  aceomU 
of  its  antigvitiei,  public  buildings,  andparticti- 
utrly  the  cathedral.  This  little  work  went  through 
seveial  editions,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1830. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Castellum  Hutbm- 
cum,  1824.    Mr.  Todd  was  an  active  supporter 

*  Mrs.  Stretton  died  October  17, 1  sis. 
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of  the  York  philosophical  society,  and  had  a 
oonridentble  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  He  was  of 
retired  habits,  but  by  all  who  knew  him  was 
greatly  esteemed  and  respected.  His  health 
had  been  for  some  time  gradually  declining,  and 
he  nerer  seemed  perfectly  well  aner  his  laborious 
and  fiitigalng  exertions  towards  extinguishing  the 
destructive  fire  in  YoA  cathedral,  Feb.  2, 1829.* 

1834,  /an. 24.  Died,  Edward  Upham,F.SJ^. 
bookseller  of  Exeter,  and  for  many  years  one  of 
the  moat  eminent  meu  in  that  city.  He  became 
a  member  of  die  corporation,  and  served  the 
office  of  mavor  in  1809.  It  has  been  related  of 
him,  that  when  officiating  in  his  mavoralty  on 
the  bench,  with  the  leamra  judges  on  uie  cbcnit, 
he  displayed  in  conversation  so  much  erudition 
as  to  excite  their  astonishment,  which  was  not 
abated  on  finding  that  he  was  a  bookseller. 
Having  acquired  what  he  esteemed  a  sufScient 
competence,  he  retired  from  bnsiness.and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  favourite  lite- 
rary pursuits.  In  1824,  he  published  anonv- 
mously,  Rametet,  an  Egyptian  tale,  in  3  vols. 
In  1827,  he  published  Karmath,  an  Arabian 
tale.  In  1825,  he  engufed  in  the  laborious 
task  of  completing  the  Index  to  the  RoUt  of 
Parliament,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by 
the  rev.  John  Pridden,t  after  diat  gentleman 
bad  been  employed  upon  it  for  thirty  years. 
Mr.  Upham  completed  it  in  1832.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  of  esteemed  merit.  Pos- 
sessed of  high  moral  rectitude,  a  genuine  philan- 
thropy, ana  a  truly  Christian  piety,  he  was 
respected  while  living,  and  his  death  was  much 
i^jietted. — ^He  died  at  Bath,  where  his  brother, 
Iv.  John  Upham,  was  a  bookseller. 

1834,  Feb.  13.  Henrt  Colbden,  oroprietor 
of  the  Court  Journal,  obtained  a  veroict,  with 
i6193  damages  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  against 
Mr.  Fatmore,  editor  of  that  periodical,  for  in- 
Berting  a  libel  on  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  in 
which  Mr.  Colbnm  had  been  cast,  at  the  suit  of 
the  duke  of  Richmond.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  pluntifi*  or  defendant  should  be 
responsible  for  the  insertion  of  the  paragra 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifi*. 

•  Dr.  Dtbdln,  In  his  IforOUm  Tmr,  ur!>.  "  It  wu  told 
me  ttaat  the  deAinct  Mr.  Todd  owed  Us  demise  to  the  oon- 
•Unt  ftet,  MROw,  and  grief  of  heart,  foUowUir  the  tin  of 
Ow  ndnster."  To  wUdt  he  addi, "  llie  wretch  Uvea  who 
And  it.  The  llA  of  the  pcxpetrator,  fkom  amoat  mistaken, 
and,  I  wlU  add,  mlachlevons  view  of  the  moral  beartoe  of 
the  qaettIon,was  spared ;  and  he,  whose  hand  deUberateljr 
laid  the  train,  and  who  srstematlcanr  at  a  dlstanoawalted 
the  e^ploalan,  is  now  moping  wltliln  the  walls  of  a  mad- 
booae.  If  similar  attempts  at  combustion  take  place,  at 
least  w«  mnst  not  be  solarised."— Vol  1.  p.  177. 

Dr.  Dibdln,  as  a  vicar  in  the  chnrch  of  England,  and  a 
rhaplaln  in  the  rojral  chapel,  mar  be  In  the  advanced 
gnaid  of  ChriMtian  preadiers,  bnt  I  am  afraid  that  his 
Chiistlanitr  Is  somewhat  In  the  rear.  There  can  be  no 
human  being  who  does  not  lament  the  destmction  whi^ 
befel  York  minster  by  the  hand  of  an  unfortunate  lunatic ) 
and  though  hU  life  was  merdftinr  spared,  no  other  com- 
tuttum  In  any  of  our  caOiedrals  has  yet  taken  place. 
Jonathan  Martin  died  in  Bethlehem  hospital,  Jones,  1838. 

t  John  Pridden,  F.  A.  S.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  book- 
seller of  the  same  name;  notloed  at  page  827  ante.  He 
was  bom  Jan.  3,  I7S8,  and  educated  at  8t  Paul's  school, 
London,  and  at  Oxford.  He  obtained  consideiable  prefer- 
ments In  ihe  church,  and  was  twice  married,  his  lint  wife 
being  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Mchols,  printer.  He  died 
April  s,  18J3.-  See  Gentt.  Mag.  vol.  icv.  page  4»7. 


1834,  ATorcASO.  Died,  Rudolph  Acksbman, 
book  and  printseller  of  the  Strand,  London.  He 
was  bom  at  Stottberg,  near  Sohnecberg,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  1764,  and  bred  to  the 
trade  of  a  ooadt-boilder.  He  came  early  in  life 
to  England,  shortly  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  for  some  time  pursued  in  London  the 
occupation  of  a  carriage  draftsn^m,  which  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  artists,  and  so  to  his 
settlement  in  bnsinesg  as  a  printseller  in  the 
Stnnd.  Here,  by  indefatigable  industry,  intel- 
ligence, and  entnrprize,  coinbined  with  inviolable 
honour  and  integrity  in  all  his  trantactions,  he 
created  that  flourishing  establishment  which  has 
made  his  name  perhaps  more  extensively  known, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  that  of  any  other 
tradesman  in  the  British  metropolis. 

To  him  the  country  is  certainly  indebted  fbr 
the  original  introduction  of  the  lithographic 
art,*  to  which  he  directed  the  public  attention 
not  only  by  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Senefel- 
der,  its  inventor,  but  also  by  the  specimens  which 


■  We  give  the  slngnlaily  eulaoa  accoont  of  the  actual 
Invention  of  the  art  of  lltlio(nq>hy,  in  M.  Sraefeidei^ 
own  words :— Alois  Senefelder  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
perfbrmers  of  the  theatre  loyal,  at  Munich.  In  early 
life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jorlsprndence  at 
the  nniveraity  of  Ingolstadt,  but  the  death  of  his  fUher 
compdled  him  to  quit  the  niilvarBity,  and  having  long  had 
a  sliinig  inclination  for  ttie  stage,  be  embraced  that  pro- 
fession, two  years'  experience  of  the  misery  attending 
upon  which,  cured  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  resolved  to 
try  Ms  fortune  as  a  dramatic  author.  In  that  occopatioD, 
althoogh  his  first  piece  was  ikvonrably  received  by  the 
pnhlle,  he  also  proved  ultimately  unsnccessAil.  Dnring 
the  pnlilieatton  of  some  of  his  works,  however,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  cf  becoming  afqiialntwl  with 
the  particnlars  of  the  process  of  printing.  A  new  diico- 
ticm  having  thus  been  given  to  Us  talents,  M.  SenefeUer, 
by  several  ingenious  methods  endeavoured  to  find  subeti- 
tntesfortypes)  Bmongthosemethods  was  that  of  writing 
with  a  steel  pen  on  a  copper-plate,  previously  covered  with 
etidiing  ground,  and  biting  them  In  with  aquafortis.  This 
required  much  pracdoe,  and  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
his  novitiate,  M.  BenefeMer,  Ignorant  of  the  usual  varnish 
for  what  is  technically  termed  '  stopping  out,'  composed 
one  for  himself  of  wax,  soap,  and  lamp  black.  Finding 
copper-plates  expensive  for  these  rude  essays,  he  had 
reooune  to  gniii«<m  stone— the  surfisce  of  wUch  was  easily 
susceptible  of  being  ground  and  polished.  "  I  had  Just 
succeeded  in  my  little  laboratory  in  pdlahing  a  stone  plate, 
which  I  intended  to  cover  with  etching  groimd,  in  order 
to  continue  my  exercises  in  witting  backwards,  when  my 
mother  entered  the  room,  and  dcored  me  to  write  her  a 
bill  for  the  washerwoman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  Unen. 
I  hm>pened  not  to  have  the  smallest  slip  of  paper  at  hand  ; 
norwastbere  even  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  inkstand.  As  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  we  bad  nobody  in 
the  house  to  send  fbr  a  snpply  of  the  deficient  materials,  I 
resolved  to  write  the  list  with  my  Ink,  prepared  with  wax, 
soap,  and  lamp  black,  on  the  stone  wnich  I  had  Just 
polished,  and  ftom  which  I  could  copy  it  at  leisure.  Some 
time  after  this  I  was  Just  going  to  wipe  tills  writing  ftom 
the  stone,  when  the  idea  all  at  once  struck  me  to  try  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  writing  with  my  prepared 
ink,  if  I  were  to  bite  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis,  and 
whether,  perhaps^  it  might  not  be  possible  to  apply  print- 
ing ink  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  to  wood  engiavinga,  and 
so  take  impressions  from  it.  I  hastened  to  put  this  idea  in 
execution^  surrounded  the  stone  with  a  border  of  wax, 
and  covered  the  surface  of  the  stone  to  the  height  of  two 
Ini^es,  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  aqnaforus  and  ten 
parts  of  water,  which  I  left  standing  five  miuutes  on  it  j 
and  on  examining  the  eflbct  of  this  experiment,  I  found 
the  writing  elevated  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  line,  or 
a  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  Some  of  the 
finer  and  not  sufficiently  distinct  lines  had  suffered  in 
some  measure}  but  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  had  not 
been  damaged  at  all  in  their  breadth,  considering  their 
elevation,  so  that  I  confidently  hoped  to  obtain  very  dear 
impressions,  cUefly  from  printed  characters,  in  wiiich 
there  are  not  many  fins  strokes.  I  now  proceeded  to  apply 
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be  produced  from  his  own  presses.  As  a  pub- 
lisher, bis  illustrated  topographical  works,  espe- 
cially the  Hutorie*  of  WatmiiMer  Abbey,  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
Public  School*,  are  monuments  of  his  spirit 
and  taste.  Mr.  Ackerman  was  the  father  and 
originator  in  England  of  those  elegant  hijouteriei 
of  the  festive  season,  the  Annuau,  which  was  a 
spirited  attempt  to  rival  the  numerous  publica- 
tions issued  in  France  and  Germany.    It  is  well 

the  printing  Ink  to  the  stone,  for  which  pnrpoae  I  first  used 
soominonpriaten'baU;  after  some  unsuccessfiil  trials,  I 
found  that  a  thin  piece  of  board  covered  with  fine  cloth, 
answered  the  pnipose  perfectly,  and  conunnnicated  the 
Ink  In  a  more  eqoal  manner  Uian  anr  other  material  I 
had  before  used.  My  further  trials  of  this  method  greatly 
encourag:ed  my  perseverance."  In  order  to  exerdsc  this 
newly  invented  art,  a  capital  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  press  and  parchase  stones,  paper,  and  other  materials. 
M.  Senefelder  tried  many  expedients  for  that  purpose, 
among  which  was  even  ofi'ering  to  enlist  as  a  private  in 
the  artillery  J  but  faillni:  in  all,  he  sunk  in  the  deepest 
despondency.  However,  the  sight  of  apage  of  wretchedly 
printed  music  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  his  new 
method  would  be  particularly  applicable  to  music  print- 
ing i  he  formed  a  connection  with  M.  Qlelssuer,  musician 
of  the  elector's  band,  and  by  means  of  a  common  copper- 
plate press,  printed  several  musical  composiUons,  which 
were  sold  wkh  some  profit.  Thns  encouraged,  he  and  his 
partner  constructed  a  new  press,  by  which  they  hoped 
greatly  to  facilitate  their  objects.  In  this,  however,  for 
reasons  minutely  described  in  the  narrative,  tiiey  were 
deceived,  and  the  disappointment  induced  M.  Senefelder 
to  turn  his  attentioci  to  the  best  form  of  a  lithographic 
laress.  After  many  fidlures,  he  induced  M.  Falter,  a 
music  sellei,  at  Munich,  to  furnish  him  with  means  of 
making  a  large  press  wiUi  cylinders  and  a  cross,  the  con- 
struction of  which  M.  Senefelder  always  conceived  to 
be  the  best  adapted  for  Uthognq>hic  printing,  provided 
the  stones  were  of  sufflcient  thickness,  and  despatch  not 
ft  consideration.  The  account  of  his  next  invention, 
which  was  one  of  great  importance,  we  again  give  lu  M. 
Senefelder's  own  words.  "Being  employed  to  write  a 
prayer  book  on  stone,  wliich  was  to  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon correct  hand,  I  found  great  dlfficnltyin  producing  the 
letters  reversed  upon  the  stone.  My  ordinary  method  <rf 
writing  music  on  stone,  was  first  to  trace  the  whole  page 
with  black  lead  pencil  on  paper,  wet  it,  place  it  on  the 
^ne,  and  pass  it  through  a  strong  press ;  in  this  way  I 
got  Uie  whole  page  traced,  and  reversed  on  the  stone. 
But  this  being  extremely  tender,  and  easily  wiped  off,  I 
shotdd  have  Referred  an  ink  (o  the  pencil.  After  having 
tried  some  experiments  with  red  chalk,  and  gum  water 
and  common  writing  ink,  which  did  not  satisfy  me,  I  pre- 
pared a  composition  of  linseed  oil,  soap,  and  lamp  black, 
diluted  with  water,  and  with  this  ink  I  traced  the  music 
or  letters  on  paper,  and  transferred  it  to  the  stone,  and 
thus  obtained  a  perfect  reversed  copy  on  the  latter.  This 
led  me  to  the  idea  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  com- 
pose an  ink  possessing  the  property  of  transferring  itself 
to  the  stone,  so  that  the  drawing  might  be  made  at  once 
complete,  and  to  prepare  the  paper  in  such  a  manner  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  might  discharge  the  ink 
with  which  writing  or  drawing  was  executed  on  its  sur- 
face upon  the  stone  plate,  and  not  retain  any  part  of  it." 
The  elTort  to  accomplish  this  purpose  cost  M.  Senefelder 
several  thousand  different  experiments ;  some  of  which  be 
describes.  At  length  he  was  successful.  "  I  observed  that 
every  liquid,  especially  a  vicous  liquid,  such  as  a  solution 
of  gum,  prevented  the  ink  from  attaching  itself  to  the 
stone,  I  drew  some  lines  with  soap  on  a  newly  polished 
stone,  moistened  the  surf^e  with  gum  water,  and  then 
touched  it  with  oil  colour,  which  adhered  only  to  the  places 
covered  with  soap.  In  trying  to  write  music  on  the  stone, 
with  a  view  to  print  in  this  way,  I  found  that  the  ink  ran 
on  the  polisbcd  surface  :  this  I  obviated  by  washing  the 
stone  with  soap  water  or  linseed  oil,  before  I  began  to 
write;  but  in  order  to  remove  again  this  cover  of  grease, 
which  extended  over  the  whole  surface,  (so  that  the  whole 
stone  woold  have  been  black  aa  the  application  of  the 
colotir,)  alter  I  had  wiitten  or  drawn  on  the  stone,  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  aquafortis,  which  took  it  entirely  away, 
and  left  the  characters  or  drawings  untouched.  My  whole 
process  was  therefore  as  follows  :-~To  wash  the  polished 
stone  with  soap  water,  to  dry  it  well,  to  write  or  draw 
tqnn  it  witli  the  composition  ink  of  soap  and  wax,  then  to 


known  that  his  successful  attempt  to  funiitli  in 
the  Forget  Me  Not,*  a  worthy  offering  to  an  object 
of  Inndness  and  affection,  has  generated  in  this 
country  a  new  class  of  elegant  works.  The 
ardour  in  which  he  embarked  in  the  preparation 
of  books,  chiefly  elementary,  for  the  instruction 
and  enlightenment  of  the  people  of  the  Spaiiidi 
American  states,  and  in  the  formation  of  estab- 
lishments in  some  of  their  principal  cities,  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.    But  it  is  not 


etch  it  with  aqnaibrtis;  and  lastly  to  prepare  it  for  print- 
ing with  an  infusion  of  gum  water.  1  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  gum  water,  hot  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  it  really  enters  Into  chemical  affinity  with  tbe 
stone,  and  stops  its  pores  still  mors  eflectnaliy  against 
the  fat,  and  opens  them  to  the  water.  In  less  thsn 
three  days  alter  my  first  idea,  I  produced  as  perfect  and 
clear  impressions  as  any  that  hove  since  been  obtained. 
Thus  this  new  art  had  in  its  very  origin  arrived  at  ttw 
highest  degree  of  perfection  as  to  the  ptindple,  and  good 
and  experienced  artists  were  only  wanting  to  show  it  in  all 
the  varieties  of  application,"  This  new  Invention,  togetlur 
with  that  of  a  lever  press,  enabled  M,  Senefelder  to  cany 
on  bis  business  more  extensively.  Proceeding  witli  bis 
experiments,  he  says : — "  I  discovered  that  my  cliemicsl 
printing  process  was  not  limited  to  stone  only  j  that  otlier 
substances,  as  wood,  metal,  paper— even  fat  snbstaIlce^ 
-  as  wax,  shellac,  and  rosin,  might  be  used  instead  of  it,  is 
some  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances."  UsvicE 
obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  for  exeroising  his  ait  is 
Bavaria,  he  did  not  consider  it  any  longer  necessary  to 
keep  the  process  a  secret,  and  it  soon  spread  over  tbe 
greater  portion  of  Germany ;  but  his  experience  enabled 
him  for  several  years  to  outstrip  all  his  compeUtors  in  to 
far  as  the  execution  of  his  work  was  concerned,  althou^ 
in  every  other  respect,  he  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only 
one  in  whose  hands  the  art  did  not  give  ample  tetRras 
both  for  money  and  labour.  In  no  other  way  can  this 
uniform  want  of  success  be  accounted  for,  than  by  sap. 
posing,  that,  while  the  others  were  making  the  most  of 
what  he  had  ahready  discovered,  he  was  devoting  mack 
of  his  time  to  the  experimental  part  of  the  IrasinesE, 
This  in  fact  was  the  case.  About  the  year  I SOO,  Sencfdder 
came  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  esteblisUng  himself  ai 
•  lithc^rapher,  but  a  few  months  sofflced  to  convince  Urn 
that  he  had  little  chance  of  succeedhig  in  his  nndet<akui(i 
and  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where,  on  his  aninl, 
he  found  that  many  attempts  had  been  made  In  Us 
absence  to  deprive  liim  of  the  benefit  of  his  privilege. 
Amongst  the  most  forward  in  this  scheme  besides  M. 
Schmidt,  professor  of  the  royal  eoUege,  were  two  d  bis 
brothers,  to  whom  he  had  commnnic^ed  all  the  secrets  vt 
the  art,  and  it  took  some  time  to  counteract  the  bad  elMi 
of  their  ungenerous  conduct.  Finding  that.  In  his  natin 
place  (Munich),  others  were  reaping  many  of  the  advin- 
tages  which  by  right  should  have  been  the  reward  of  lii> 
own  Industry,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Yienna,  fat  tile 
purpose  of  superintending  a  calico-printing  estabUshineDt, 
the  operations  of  which  were  to  be  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  the  new  art ;  and  here,  for  the  space  of  seveni 
years,  his  talents  were  entirely  devoted  to  this  new  unds- 
taklng }  but,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  firom  a  variety  cf 
causes  over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  was  again  thrown 
upon  the  world,  destitute  of  every  thing  save  uie  resources 
of  his  own  genius.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  tm 
that  Senefelder  was  extricated  from  the  difficoIUes  cf  his 
situation,  by  being  appointed  inspector  of  the  royal  litho- 
graphic establishment  at  Munich,  which  at  once  placed 
him  above  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  profession  as  a 
means  for  gaining  his  daily  subsistence,  and  enaliled  bin 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  tune  to  the  improvement  of  sncb 
branches  of  the  art,  as,  in  his  former  clrctunstanccs,  be 
had  never  found  it  possible  to  efiTect.  He  died  at  Manidi, 
February  26,  18.14,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

•Forget  Me  JVef;  c  Christnuu  and  Kern  Year'i  Pretnt 
/or  1823,  Crown  lamo,  pp.  400,  Published  in  November, 
1833,  The  example  of  Mr,  Ackerman  was  followed  by  two 
powerful  rivals:  the  first  of  which  was,  in  1 815,  Tkt 
LUerary  Suumtiir;  or  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romancf, 
edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  pp.  400,  London;  Hurst, 
Robinson  and  Co.  Mr,  Watts  is  himself  a  poet  of  no 
mean  fame,  and  of  very  superior  taste  in  the  arts.  To  him 
is  certainly  due  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  give  to 
these  elegant  publications  a  permanent  footing  in  Eogiaiid. 
Frieadlhip'i  Offering;  or  the  Annnal  iini»em*rB»«r  • 
Chriitmat  Pntent  ar  New  Yeai't  Gl/t/or  1S». 
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lorhismitit,  aotivity,  intelligence,  andhontnu 
«B  a  tradesman,  that  Us  saTviving  friends  -will 
venerate  the  character  of  Mr.  Ackeiman,  so 
much  as  for  that  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  that 
cordial  hospitality,  that  warm  beneficence,  and 
that  active  philanthropy  in  which  it  abounded. 
In  the  summer  of  1830,  Mr.  Aclennan  trans- 
ferred to  his  three  younger  sons  and  to  Mr. 
Walton,  his  principsJ  assistant,  the  establish- 
ment which  he  had  founded,  and  which,  by  the 
uniemitting  labour  of  forty  years,  he  had  brought 
to  its  prosperous  condition ;  the  eldest  son  being 
already  established  in  Regent-street.  He  ter- 
minated his  useful  and  honourable  life  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1834,  aged  seventy  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  Forgtt  Me  Not,  for  1834, 
are  some  tributary  verses  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Ackerman :  the  following  are  the  closing  lines : — 

Tasts  and  geDlns  roond  thee  cast 
Llvlnff  radiance  to  the  last — 
TUl  lue  evening's  slloit  breatli. 
Calm  the  centlest  toodk  of  Death  t 
Now  in  calm  equality 
With  the  Kreat  thy  relics  be. 
Many  •  widow's  heavenward  prayer— 
Hany  a  dangliter  of  despair- 
Many  a  Mine's  pale-cheeked  son — 
TeU  OS  how  thy  coune  was  nm. 
Friend  of  every  nOUe  art, 
Still  thoa  Uv'st  in  many  a  heart  i 
Shall  they  o'er  thy  r^cs  weep  I 
Let  the  mortal  remnants  de^l 
Barth  to  earth,  and  dost  to  dost— 
Thon'rt  already  with  the  ]nst. 
What  can  dalm  the  spirit's  plmnc  i 
Thon'rt  already  past  ttie  tomb. 

The  above,  though  anonymous,  is  believed  to 
be  the  production  of  Mr.  Frederick  Shoberl,  the 
editor  of  the  volume,  than  whom  none  could  be 
more  capable  of  appreciating  and  recording  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased. 

1834,  April  30.  The  Pitt  Press,  at  Cam- 
bridge, opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the  mar- 
quess of  Camden,  who  printed  from  a  press 
erected  in  the  hall,  a  small  sheet  in  Latin,  a 
description  of  the  building,  and  a  eulogv  on  the 
statesmen  whose  name  it  bears.  The  ^uildinff 
presents  a  handsome  and  highly  ornamented 
gothio  edifice;  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  tower, 
which  is  supported  by  two  wings.  Over  the 
entrance,  in  tne  centre,  is  a  lofty  and  elegant 
room,  for  the  use  of  the  syndics  of  the  press. 
The  wings  furnish  store  rooms,  8cc. 

1834,  April.  The  Bibliographer's  Manval; 
being  an  aecowU  of  rare,  curious,  and  useful 
hooht,  published  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  the  invention  of  printing  i 
tpith  bibliographical  and  critical  notices,  colla- 
tions of  the  rarer  articles,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  have  sold  in  the  present  century.  By  Wm. 
Thomas  Lowndes.  Part  I.  Completed  in  four 
vols.  8vo.  This  work  is  a  useful,  if  not  an  in- 
dispensable addition  to  the  libraries  of  historians, 
antiquaries,  and  bibliographers,  and  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  literature  of  their  country.* 

*  Lovmdea*  British  LiSrorian ;  or  book  eollectof^s  gvide 
to  the  formation  of  a  library  in  all  hranchet  of  literature, 
science  and  art,  arranged  in  otastes,  with  prices,  criHcat 
notes,  referencee,  and  an  index  of  authors  and  labjects. 
Fart  I.    Feb.  1839.     Loudon :  Wblttaker  and  Co. 


1834,  May  21.  Died,  Mr.  Nbwcombs,  f(n 
forty-eight  years  one  of  the  proprietors  of  tU 
Stamford  MercwryfistA.  alderman  of  that  bonong^, 
aged  seventy-three  years. 

1634,  May  26.  Died,  Thomas  Edwards, 
formerly  a  considerable  bookseller  at  HaliiJKt,  m 
Yorkshire.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
William  Edwards,  noticed  at  page  832  ante.  In 
1784,  Mr.  Edwards,  senior,  when  sixty-foui 
years  of  age,  set  up  his  eldest  son,  James,  with 
a  younger  brother,  John,  in  business,  in  Pall- 
mall,  in  London,  under  the  firm  of  Edwardsand 
Sons.  Mr.  John  Edwards  died  in  early  life,  and 
the  business  was  conducted  for  tome  years  by 
Mr.  James  Edwards,  with  great  reputation.  By 
success  In  trade,  in  about  twenty  years,  he 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  and  retiring 
from  business,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Evans,  the  celebrated  book  auctioneer.  Mr. 
James  Edwards  died  Jan.  2,  1816,  at  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,to  the  regret  of  his  nnrnerous  friends. 
Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  another  brother,  was 
some  time  a  bookseller  in  Bond'^treet,  London; 
but  retiring  from  trade,  he  obtained  an  appoint* 
ment  under  government,  in  Minorca.  Mr< 
Thomas  Edwards,  after  his  father's  death,  con- 
tinued  as  a  bookseller,  at  Halifax,  with  high 
reputation  for  many  years,  but  lately  retir^ 
fix)m  business  to  Southport,  where  he  died.  He 
left  a  widow  and  family  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
most  worthy  man. 

1834,  May.  A  law  was  enacted  at  the  Man* 
ritas,  that  required  a  license  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  any  newspaper  or  public  journal. 

1834,  June  7.  Two  splendid  tea  services  of 
silver  plate  were  presented  to  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Carlisle  Journal,  by  the  reformers 
of  East  Cumberland.  Each  of  the  services  con- 
sist of  a  tea-pot,  sugar  basin,  cream  ewer,  and 
sugar  tongs;  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

Presented, 

By  ttie  Kefatmeis  of  East  Cumberland, 

to 

ICakoakit  Jollis, 

One  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Carlisle  Journal ) 

The  mHHnchlng  supporter  of 

The  cause  of  the  People. 

June  7)  1834. 


Presented, 

By  the  Beformen  of  East  Cumberland, 

to 

Jahsb  Srxict., 

Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Carlisle  Journal, 

As  a  token  of  their  approbatiou  of  his  ezertioni 

in  the  cause  of  the  People. 

Jnne  7>  1S84. 

1834,  June.  Thomas  Buckles,  a  native  of 
Coventry,  a  journeyman  printer,  drowned  whilst 
bathing  at  Evesham,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children. 

1834,  July  7.  Died,  William  Telphobd, 
for  many  years  a  worthy  and  respected  joum^- 
man  printer,  on  the  Gloucester  Journal.  He 
died  suddenly,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

1834,  Jidy  11.  Died,  Benjamin  Crohpton, 
printer  and  bookseller,  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.    Mr.  Cromp- 
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ton  had  been  for  forty  jreais  a  hlg^y  respectable 
local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  methooist  con- 
nexion. He  was  an  affectionate  father,  a  kind 
master,  and  a  humble  and  sincere  Christian. 

]834,  JWy  27.  The  duty  on  almanacks  re- 
pealed to  the  amount  of  £25,000. 

1834.  The  number  of  advertisements  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  was  1,110,000  at  one 
■hiUing  and  sixpence  each, 

1634,  Aug.  4.  Hbnrv  Hetberinqtom,  prin- 
ter, in  the  Strand,  London,  convicted  in  his 
absence,  he  having  neglected  to  obey  the  magis- 
trate's summons,  in  two  penalties  of  £20  each, 
for  vending  two  numbers  of  the  TVoopeimy 
Weekly  Dei^HUch,  an  unstamped  newspaper 

1834,  Am.  27.  Died,  George  Cltmer, 
inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the  Columbian 
printing  press.  He  was  descended  fiom  a  Swiss 
nunily,  wno  left  Geneva,  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  North  America,  long  before  the 
revolution  of  1776,  and  in  that  strugvle  for 
liberty  they  took  an  active  part,  for  a  Clymer 
appears  among  the  signatures  to  the  declaration 
of  independence.  Au.  Clymer's  father  was  an 
extensive  fitnner,  settled  in  Bucks  countr,  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  brought  up  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  till  about  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  who,  even  at  that  very  early  period, 
showed  very  superior  mechanical  skill  in  die 
construction  of  a  plough,  on  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  principle,  so  infinitely  superior  to 
those  then  m  use,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  scientific  men  of  the  day.  After  many 
yean  spent  at  carpenter  work  and  cabinet 
making,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
h^dramics,  in  which  he  soon  excelled  most  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  construction  of  a  pump, 
the  superiority  of  which  was  proved  in  clearing 
the  coffer-dams  of  the  first  permanent  bridge 
erected  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia. 
This  pump  was  capable  of  discharging  five  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water  per  minute,  together  with 
sand,  gravel,  stones,  &c.  Such  was  its  amazing 
power,  that  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pound  shot 
nave  often  been  pumped  up  and  discnarged  by 
one  individual.  For  this  invention  he  obtained 
a  patent  at  Washington,  and  subsequently  one 
in  England.  The  crude  and  defective  condition 
of  the  printing  press  was  the  next  object  which 
took  his  attention ;  and  in  1797,  Mr.  Clymer 
commenced  his  improvements  first  upon  the  old 
wooden  presses,  and  afterwards  of  metal,  till  by 
great  attention  and  anxieW  he  produced  the 
Columbian,  which  he  introauced  into  England 
in  the  year  1817.  Without  wishing  to  detract 
fcom  the  merits  of  one  or  two  other  presses,  now 
generally  used,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
uat  upon  the  authority  of  many  experienced 
journeymen  printers,  that  there  is  not  a  press  bv 
which  the  workman  can  do  a  day's  labour  with 
less  exertion  to  himself  than  the  Columbian. 
Its  beauty,  simplicity  of  construction,  durability, 
and  power,  must  ever  rank  this  press  as  the  most 
perfect  ever  invented.  Mr.C]ymer,for  his  inven- 
tion, had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  gold 
medal  of   the  value  of  one   hundred  gnlden 


ducats  ftom  dia  king  of  the  Netherlands.*  On 
one  side  is  a  correct  likeness  of  his  m^esty, 
beantifally  executed,  surrounded  with 

wiixa.  MAu.  BSLa.  an.  unujis.  m.  nn.j 

and  on  the  other  side  is  the  following  inscription, 
surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  exquisite  work- 
manship— 

owwoio 

civMKBO 
VIBO  lAIiBSTIUiaO 

rao  obUlto 
ruu>  TvrooBAPHico 

SmaVLABI  ABTB 

OOKVaCTO 

BU 

DKOIT 

MDOOOXIX. 

Mr.  Clymer  married  Margaret,  daughter  «f 
the  late  judge  Backhouse,  of  Durham  inm 
works,  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children;  bnt  only  three  daughters  survived 
him.  The  youngest  daughter  was  married  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Renfrew  Shaw,  of  Finsbury- 
Btreet,  London.t  In  person  Mr.  George  Clymer 
was  rather  tall,  witn  a  manly  and  dienified 
countenance  ;  the  true  index  to  a  noble  and 
generous  mind.  He  was  a  good  husband,  a 
firm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  parent.  He  died 
in  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 

1634,  Smt  3.  T.  S.  DuNCOMBE,  esq.,  M.P., 
sent  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Fraser,  proprietor  of 
Frater'i  Magazine,  for  an  article  inserted  therein, 
animadverting  on  that  gentleman's  public  con- 
duct. Mr.  Fraser  very  jusUy  had  him  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  bond  of  £500. 

1834,  iS'«pt.  16.  Dtnf,  W1LLIA.M  Blackwood, 
an  eminent  bookseller  and  publisher,  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  originator  of  the  magasine 
which  bears  his  name.  He  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh, December  20,  1776,  of  parents  who, 
though  in  humble  circumstances,  bore  a  respect- 
able character,  and  were  able  to  give  him  a 
superior  elementary  educadon ;  and  his  devotion 
to  literature  determined  them  in  the  choice  of  his 
calling.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  commenced 
an  apprenticeship  with  the  well-known  bouse  of 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  booksellers,  in  Edinburgh, 
and  before  he  quitted  their  roof,  had  largely 
stored  his  mind  with  reading  of  all  sorts,  but 
more  especially  Scottish  Histo]^  and  Antiquities. 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
[1797]  he  was  selected  by  Messrs.  J.  Mundell 
and  Co.  then  carrying  on  an  extensive  publish- 
ing business  in  the  Scottish  capital,  to  take  the 
cluirge  of  a  branch  of  their  concern,  which  they 
had  resolved  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Blackwood  acted  as  the  Glasgow  agent  of 
Mundell  and  Co.  for  a  year,  during  whidt  time 
he  improved  greatly  as  a  man  of  business.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  business  he  had 


*  The  medal  wdgtax  between  eleven  uui  twelve  ounces, 
BDd  WM  allowed  by  seTeral  scientific  gentlemen  to  be  the 
most  elegant  they  had  ever  seen. 

Bee  IVtMrneniolt  retpeding  the  ntpariorUp^  vUliigt  and 
AtraUliff  of  fk»  Patent  Columiian  PrintSng  Prat.    Ita6. 

f  Where  the  Colombian  press  continues  to  be  mannfac- 
turod.  December  SI,  IS38. 
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conducted  at  Glasgow  was  given  up,  Mr.  Blaclc- 
wood  retumed  to  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bradfute, 
with  whom  he  continued  about  a  year  longer. 
He  then  [1800]  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Rob^  Ross,  abooksdler  of  some  standing, 
who  also  acted  as  an  auctioneer  of  books.    Not 
long  after,  finding  the  line  of  business  pursued 
by  Mr.  Ross  uncongenial  to  bis  taste,  he  retired 
from  the  partnership,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
placed  himself,  for  improvement  in  the  antiqua- 
rian department  of  his  trade,  under  Mr.  Cuthill. 
Returning  once  more  to  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1804,  he  established  himself  in  business,  where 
his  accomplishments  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
persons  whose  good  opinion   was  distinction. 
For  many  years  he  confined  bis  attention  almost 
exclusively  to    the  classical    and  antiquarian 
branches  of  the  trade,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  informed  booksellers  of  that  class  in 
the  kingdom ;  bat  on  removing  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  in  1816,  he  dis- 
posed of   his  stock,  and  Uiencefordi  applied 
himself,  with  chaiacteristic  ardour,  to  general 
literstnre,  and  the  business  of  a  popular  pub- 
lisher.   In  April,  1817,  he  put  forth  the  first 
nnmber  of  his  journal — the  most  important 
feature  of  his  professional  career.    He  had  long 
before  contemplated  the  possibility  of  once  more 
laising  magazine  literature  to  a  rank  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  great  names  which  had 
been  enlisted  in  its  service  in  a  preceding  age ; 
it  was  no  sudden  or  fortuitous  suggestion  which 
prompted  him  to  take  up  the  enterprise,  in 
'which  he  was  afterwards  so  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful as  to  command  many  honourable  imi- 
tators.   From  an  early  period  of  its  progress, 
his  magazine  engprossed  a  very  large  share  of 
his  time ;  and  though  he  scarcely  ever  wrote  for 
its  pages  himself,  the  general  management  and 
anangement  of  it,  with  the  very  extensive  lite- 
rary correspondence  which  this  involved,  and  the 
constant  superintendence  of  the  press,  wonld 
have  been  more  than  enough  to  occupy  entirely 
any  man  but  one  of  first-rate  energies. 

No  man  ever  conducted  business  of  all  sorts 
in  a  more  direct  and  manly  manner.  His 
opinion  was  on  all  occasions  distinctly  expressed 
— ^his  questions  were  ever  explicit — his  answers 
conclusive.  His  sincerity  might  sometimes  be 
considered  as  rough,  but  no  human  being  ever 
accused  him  either  of  flattering  or  of  shiJBing ; 
and  those  men  of  letters  who  were  in  frequent 
commnnication  with  him,  soon  conceived  a 
respect  and  confidence  for  him,  which,  save  in  a 
veiT  few  instances,  ripened  into  cordial  regard 
and  inendship.  The  masculine  steadiness,  and 
imperturbable  resolution  of  his  character,  were 
impressed  on  all  his  proceedings ;  and  it  will  be 
allowed  by  those  who  watched  him  through  his 
career,  as  the  publisher  of  a  literary  and  political 
miscellany,  that  these  qualities  were  more  than 
once  very  severely  tested.  He  dealt  by  parties 
exactly  as  he  did  by  individuals.  Whether  his 
principles  were  right  or  wrong,  they  were  Ait, 
and  he  never  compromised  or  complimented 
away  one  tittle  of  them.    No  changes,  either  of 


men  or  of  measures,  ever  dimmed  his  eye,  or 
checked  his  courage.  To  youthful  merit  he  was 
a  ready  and  a  generous  friend,  and  in  all  respects 
a  man  of  large  and  liberal  heart  and  temper. 
During  some  of  the  best  yean  of  his  life,  he 
found  time,  in  the  midst  oi  his  own  pressing 
business,  to  take  rather  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  twice  a  magistrate.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  claims  which  were  made  upon  his  time, 
Mr.  Blackwood  continued  till  his  aeath  to  trans- 
act a  large  share  of  business  as  a  general  pub- 
1  isher.  Not  long  before  that  event,  he  completed 
the  Edinbunh  Etuyebpedia,  in  18  vols.  4to. 
and,  among  his  other  more  important  publica- 
tions, may  be  reckoned  Kerr's*  ColUetiotu  of 
Voyaget  tmd  TVawb,  in  18  vols,  8vo.  The  chin 
distinct  works  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Lockhart, 
Hogg,  Moir,  Gait,  and  eminent  persons  con- 
nected with  his  magazine,  and  some  of  the 
writings  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  were  published  by 
Mr.  Blackwood.  He  also  continued  till  the  close 
of  his  career  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
retail  bookselling.  In  the  private  relations,  as 
in  the  public  conduct  of  his  life,  William  Black- 
wood may  safely  be  recommended  as  a  model  to 
those  who  come  after  him.  He  died  at  his  house, 
in  Ainslie-place,  Edinboigh,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
16,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  ag^,  leaving  a 
widow,  and  a  la^  family,  some  of  them  very 
Tonng;  his  two  eldest  sons  succeeded  to  the 
business,  in  which,  from  boyhood  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  their  father. 

1834,  Oct.  10.  The  newspaper  postage  act 
came  into  opemtion  this  day.  All  foreign  news- 
papers commg  from  countries  where  British 
journals  circumte  free  of  postage,  allowed  free 
admission  to  all  parts  of  the  British  islands  and 
colonies. 

1834,  Oct.  25.  Thomas  Chakles  Wilson 
MArHEW,  proprietor  and  projector  of  several 
cheap  popular  works,  having  been  connected 
with  the  Figaro,  Lo  Studio,  the  Diamond  Shak- 

nre,  the  Popular  Dictionary  of  UtUtenal 
^  irmation,  8cc.  &c.  At  the  time  of  his 
decease  he  was  occupied  in  four  periodical  pub- 
lications, a  Hiftoru  of  England,  a  Cyelopadia, 
a  Tramlation  of  French  Plays,  and  the  NatunuU 
Library.  The  application  which  such  a  varie^ 
of  literary  labours  required, together  with  certain 
complicated  pecuniary  transactions  connected 
with  the  last,  led  to  his  death.  The  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury  was,  that  he  "  destroyed  him- 
self with  prussic  acid  and  fumes  of  charcoal, 
being  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind."  His  death 
took  place  in  Bernard's  Inn,  London. 

1834,  Nov.  26.  Ditd,  L.  B.  Seblet,  book- 
seller, of  Fleet-street,  London.  He  died  at 
Thames  Ditton,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 


•  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  B.  A.,  of  Kdinbarili, 
Batbot  of  the  Vft  of  WUHam  Smellit,  printer,  1811. 
A  genenl  oollectton  at  Toyages  and  taravds,  IS  voU.  8V0.« 
and  many  other  woika.  In  1794  he  oaaimenced  a  paper 
manolkctarir,  by  which  he  lott  a  considerable  property. 
Hi*  teUier  was  an  eminent  citizen  and  tradesman  at  Bdin- 
burgb,  wlMre  Bobeit  Ken  waa  bom  In  I7U,  and  died 
October  17.  is>8. 
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1834,  Dec.  6.  Ditd,  Ricbard  Millikeh, 
bookseller  aad  publisher,  in  Uie  city  of  Dublin, 
in  his  fifty-fiist  year.  A  man  more  estimable  in 
the  relations  of  private  life,  or  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-citizens — a  man  more  beloved  by 
lliose  tvfao  shared  in  his  friendship  and  acquain- 
tance, and  more  sincerdy  regretted,  never  lived. 

"Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too — 
Of  manners  sweet  as  Tittae  always  weats 
When  gay  good  nature  dresses  her  in  smiles." 

1834,  Dee.XO.  Z>i«e{,  Alexander  Chalmers,* 
F.SA.,  an  eminent  biographer,  and  for  many 
years  connected  with  die  periodical  press  of 
ijondon,  in  the  General  Advertiter,  St.  Jamet't 
Chronicle,  Morning  Chronicle,  and  as  editor  of 
the  Morning  Hertdd.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  James  Chalmers,  the  original  propnetor  of 
the  Aberdeen  Jotimal,\  and  bom  m  that  city, 
March  29,  1759 :  after  receiving  a  classical  and 
medical  education,  he  left  his  native  place  about 
the  year  1717,  and,  what  ii  remarkable,  never 
returned  to  it.  He  had  obtained  the  situation  of 
surgeon  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  to  join  bis  ship,  when  he  suddenly 
altered  his  mind,  and  proceeded  to  the  metiopo- 
lis.  He  soon  became  connected  with  the  perioidi- 
cal  press,  and  was  engaged  in  business  with  Mr. 
George  Robinson,  the  celebrated  publisher  in 
Fatemoster-row.  The  work  on  which  Mr.  Chal- 
mer's  fame  as  an  author  chiefly  rests,  is  the 
General  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  an 
historical  and  critical  account  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  every  nation,  particularly  the 
British  and  the  Irish,  in  39  vols.  8vo.  1812-17. 
The  total  number  of  articles  exceed  9000. 

BONNET 
To  Mttandtr  Chalmen,  on  hit  Una  of  EngHth  Poett. 

Chalmers,  I  read  thy  biographic  lore 
With  the  fond  pleasure  of  a  fHend  sincere. 
Thy  judgment  sonnd  and  moral  worth  revere, 

And  stiu,  ttie  more  I  read,  admire  the  more 

The  vast  abondance  of  ttiy  mental  store. 
Thy  comments  are  sagadons,  Jost  and  dear ) 
Candour  and  tmth  In  every  page  appear. 

And  canst  then  eadi  poet's  dne  explore. 

Combine  these  proofs  of  literary  pow'r, 
In  which  thy  talents  with  sach  Instre  shine, 

Then  wilt  thou  nobly  charm  Qm  stodious  hour. 
Enlarge  onr  luowledge  and  oar  taste  tefine, 

For  thon  with  Johnson's  pioos  zeal  canst  tower, 
His  pore  devotion  not  sarpasslng  thine. 

JOHH  Tatlob. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  most  indefatigable  and 
laborious  in  the  cause  of  literature.  No  man 
conducted  so  many  works  for  the  booksellers  of 
London  ;  and  his  attention  to  accuracy  of  colla- 
tion ;  his  depth  of  research  as  to  facts,  and  his 
discrimination  as  to  the  character  of  the  authors, 
under  his  review,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
With  most  of  the  principal  printers  and  book- 
sellers he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
for  fifty  years,  and  has  frequently  recorded  his 
esteem  for  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's 

*  His  grandfather,  the  ler.  James  Chalmers,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  Maiischal  coUdge,  Aberdeen,  died  much 
regretted,  Oct.  8,  17^,  aged  Ofty-eight. 

T  Tile  Aberdeen  Journal  is  now  carried  on  by  David 
Chalmen,  grandson  of  Its  first  Institator,  James  Chalmers, 


Magazine.  He  was  in  the  strictest  cense  of  ihe 
word,  an  honest,  honouiahle  man,  a  warm  and 
affectionate  friend,  and  a  delightful  .conpanioD. 
In  1783,  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of 
Mr.  John  Gillett,  printer  ;  she  died  June,  1816. 
Mr.  Chalmers  died  at  London,  aged  seventy- 
five  ^ears.  He  left  a  very  valuaUe  library, 
principally  relative  to  biography  and  litetaiy 
history,  which  was  disposed  of  by  auction. 

1834,  Feb.  15.  The  Printiag  Machine;  • 
Mevieto  for  the  Mam/,  No.  1 ,  with  the  following 
notice : — "  What  the  printing  press  did  for  the 
instruction  of  the  masses  in  the  fifteenth  centunr, 
the  printing  machine  is  doing  in  the  nineteenth. 
EaMi  represents  an  era  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  and  each  may  be  taken  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  age  of  its 
anploym«>t. — Pemny  Magazine."  This  was  a 
monthly  publication  issued  by  tiie  society  tor  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.    Price  fourpence. 

1834.  The  following  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished in  Australia : — ^the  T)me  Caltmist,  by  Mr. 
G.  Robertson ;  Cornwall  Ckromcle,  by  Captain 
William  Lushington  Goodwin  ;  and  toe  Sydeug 
Timet,  by  Mr.  N.  Kentish.  The  last  was  sota 
diacontinued. 

1886,/<m.2.iMeii,Rev.RoBBBTHiiiDiiABSH, 
the  most  distinguished  as  a  minister  amongst 
those  who  supported  the  opinions  of  the  honour- 
able iEUnanuel  Swedenborg,*  known  as  the  New 
Jerusalem  church.  He  was  bom  Nov.  8,  1759, 
at  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  literary  attainments,  one  of  the 
travelling  preachers  among  the  methodists,  and 
for  several  years  master  of  Kingswood  school, 
near  Bristol;  but  not,  it  is  supposed,  during  the 
period,  or  the  whole  of  the  period,  that  his  son 
Robert  was  there.  Robert  left  Kingswood  soon 
after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  havii^ 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  both  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  languages,  and  in  some  branches  of 
science.  When  he  was  removed  from  school,  he 
was  placed  with  a  printer  in  London,  whidi 
business  be  afterwards  carried  on  for  many  years 
on  his  own  account  In  the  year  1778,  wnen  he 
was  about  nineteen  years uf  age, he  becamecon- 
verted  to  those  opinions  which  he  strenuously 
advocated  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Though  Mr.  Hindmarsli  married  early,  set  up  in 
business,  and  was  soon  surrounded  with  the 
cares  of  a  family,  he  did  not  neglect  his  studies; 
and  as  his  business  demanded  most  of  his  time 
in  the  day,  he  often  borrowed  many  hours  from 
the  night.  In  December,  1783,  he  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  Uie  newspapers,  requesting  that 
the  readers  and  admirers  of  the  theological 
writing  of  the  hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  would 
meet  at  the  London  Coffee-house,  Ludgate-hill. 
Only  five  individuals  assembled ;  yet  these,  it  is 
supposed,  were  nearly  the  whole  of  the  persons 
resident  in  London,  who  at  that  time  had  any 
knowledge  of,  or  attachment  to  those  writings. 


*  The  hon.  Emannel  Bwedonborg  was  an  eminent  m*- 
tbematical  and  philosophical  writer.  He  was  bora  at 
Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  Jan.  a,  1689,  and  died  at  BatcUfft. 
near  London,  March  29,  I77S. 
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About  tbe  Mme  time  a  aociety  bad  been  formed 
at  Manchester,  under  the  auspices  of  the  rer. 
John  Clowes,*  rector  of  St.  John's,  in  that  town. 
In  1788,  Mr.  Hindmarsh  and  a  few  others 
engaged  a  chapel  in  Great  Eastcheap,  which 
was  opened  on  January  27th ;  his  father,  the 
wr.  James  Hindmaish,  who  had  received  the 
doctrines,  through  tbe  instrumentality  of  the 
son,  officiated  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Isaac  Hawkins,  who  had  also  been  lb  Mr. 
Wesley's  connexion,  as  a  local  preacher,  in  the 
desk.  In  1790,  Mr.  Hindmarsb  commenced  a 
periodical,  bearing  tbe  title  of  the  New  Maga- 
zin*  of  Knowledge  coneeming  Heaven  and  Hell, 
which  title  be  altered,  after  some  time,  to  that  of 
die  iVnci  Jenualem  Jourmd.  Haring  seen  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  altogether  from  secular 
business,  he  retired,  in  the  year  1810,  to  Man- 
chester, where  some  liberal  admirers  of  his  talents 
warmly  solicited  him  to  engage  regnlady  in  the 
ministerial  office :  he  saw  it  bis  duty  to  comply. 
A  large  and  neat  chapel  was  built  for  him,  m 
Salford,  where  be  speedily  attracted  many  ad- 
iniien,and  drew  together  a  considerable  congre- 
gation. For  about  sixteen  years  be  continued 
in  tbe  active  duties  of  bis  office,  both  as  a  most 
effective  missionary  and  a  stationary  preacher. 
At  length,  about  1836,  finding  bis  strength  of 
body  and  activity  of  spirits  less  adequate  than 
formerly  to  his  arduous  duties,  be  finally  with- 
drew into  retirement,  preaching  only  upon  par- 
ticnlai  occasions,  in  London,  and  difierent  parts 
of  the  country.  After  lelinqaishing  the  pro- 
fession of  printing,  Mr.  Hindmaish  for  some 
time  engajfed  in  business  as  a  stock-broker, 
during  which  period,  by  an  artfully  laid  plot,  be 
lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  For  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  upwards  of  half  a  century,  Mr. 
Hindmarsh  cheerniUv  devoted  his  time,  his 
learning,  his  talents,  Lis  influence,  and  what  he 


*  The  Rev.  John  Clowes  was  bom  In  Manchester,  Oct. 
*0, 174s,  O.  S.  He  was  tbe  fonith  son  of  Joeeph  Clowes, 
esq.,  a  barrieter.  He  was  educated  at  the  Qrammar 
School  of  Manchester,  and  at  the  see  of  18,  his  fktherwas 
peniuded  to  send  him  to  Cambridge.  Be  was  entered  a 
peoaloner  of  Trlnitr  college,  where  he  pnniaeil  his  acade- 
mical stadias  with  the  perseverance  and  ability  which 
dlstlogidshed  all  that  he  undertook  in  afterlife  j  for  in  the 
year  17O6,  when  he  took  his  degree,  he  was  the  eighth 
wraai^er  on  the  Tripos  Paper,  proving  that  he  was  no 
ordinazy  proficient  in  mathematical  attainments ;  and 
that  he  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  daasteol  scholar,  is 
shown  by  his  gaining  one  of  the  two  prizes  given  by  the 
in«mb«iB  of  the  university  to  the  middle  bachelors,  fat  the 
best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose ;  and  again,  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  was  senior  bachelor,  the  first  prize  tax  a 
abniiar  dissertation.  About  this  time  he  was  elected  a 
fdlow  of  bis  college,  had  many  private  papHs,  and  was 
lill^y  leopected.  In  the  midst  of  this  career  of  worldly 
distinction,  tbe  ebor^  of  Bt.  John,  Manchester,  then 
boilding,  at  the  sole  expense  at  the  late  Edward  Byrom, 
esq.,  was  ofltered  him  by  the  patron )  which  he  accepted, 
amd  cootinaed  Its  rector,  leftislng  more  than  one  nflfer  of 
lil^  preferment  in  tbe  chnich,  for  the  long  term  of  sixty- 
two  years.— In  the  spring  of  the  year  1773,  he  became 
•cqoalntedwlth  thetheologlcal  works  of  the  hon.Kmannel 
Swedenborr,  and  bom  that  time  he  dedicated  all  the 
energies  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  poblicatlon  of  those 
doctrines,  both  in  the  polplt  and  by  the  press.  Daring  the 
latter  years  of  his  Ufe  he  resided  wholly  at  Warwick ;  and 
these,  Ueeeing  to  the  last  moment  of  conadonsness  those 
■roond  hlm,and  Messed  by  all  who  came  within  the  clrde 
of  his  affections,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  SSth  May, 
I  SSI,  in  the  dghty-elgbth  year  of  his  age. 


could  secure  from  but  soantr  means  of  support, 
to  bis  religious  ^service.  He  maintained  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
minister,  and  a  friend,  that  uncompromising 
integrity,  that  devotion  to  duty,  that  ardent 
attachment,  which  combining  with  true  Christian 
piety  and  even  child-like  humility,  commanded 
the  universal  affection  and  respect  of  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  his  association.  He  died  at 
Gravesend,  in  Kent.  His  published  works  were 
rather  numerous ;  and  the  most  admired  of  them, 
after  his  Letten  to  Prietdey,  is  bis  Vindication 
of  the  New  Church,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pike,  a 
Baptist  minister  of  Derby. 

1835,  Jan.  7.  Died,  John  Fletcher,  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  was  the  proprietor 
and  printer  of  the  Clutter  Chronicle.  He  was 
bom  of  humble,  but  reputable  parents,  at  Hal- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Chester ;  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune,  and  rose,  by  the  force  of 
his  genius  and  talent  alone,  to  considerable  emi- 
nence among  scientific  men,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  havinr  twice  filled  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Uiat  city.  The 
history  of  his  life  is  curious  and  instructive,  and 
furnishes  an  important  practical  lesson  of  tbe 
value  of  temperance,  prudence,  persevering 
industry,  unsuUied  probity,  and  uncompromising 
integrity,  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life.  It 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  in  him,  his  servants  of 
every  degree,  and  Ikase  who  were  in  any  way 
dependent  upon  him,  lost  a  liberal  and  con- 
siderate master ;  his  fellow-citizens,  an  upright 
and  intelligent  magistrate ;  the  cause  of  public 
and  private  charity,  a  munificent  benefactor ;  and 
the  community  among  whom  he  lived,  a  kind- 
hearted  and  a  benevolent  man.  His  frame,  long 
attenuated  by  many  years  of  severe  bodily  suffer- 
ing, was  gradually  wasted  away  by  his  inability 
to  take  any  nutritious  aliment;  but  his  mentu 
faculties  continued  unimpaired  until  within  a 
few  moments  of  his  dissolution.  He  departed 
this  life  in  the  eightiethrear  of  his  age. 

1836,  March  26.  6  Will.  IV.  c.  2.  An  Act  to 
amend  39  Geo.  III.  c.  78,*  for  preventing  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing newspapers,  and  papers  of  a  like  nature,  by 
persons  not  known,  and  for  regulating  the  print- 
ing and  publication  of  such  papers  in  other  res- 
pects ;  and  to  discontinue  certain  actions  com- 
menced under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

1835,  March  26.  Murdo  Youno,  proprietor 
of  tbe  Sun,  London  daily  newspaper,  received 
from  the  tradesmen  of  Sheffield  a  present,  con- 
sisting of  a  morocco  case,  containing  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  forwarded,  by  express,  the 
pariiamentary  intelligence  upon  the  division  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  choice  of  speaker. 
Mr.  Young  likewise  received  a  present  from  the 
liberal  par^  of  Manchester. 

1636,  March.  Henry  Winter,  editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  published  at  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, was  set  upon  by  five  or  six  ruffians. 


*  See  page  seo  aiife. 
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with  thai  tueta  blackened,  and  otheiwiie  dis- 
fi^pued,  who  cut  off  his  ears,  part  of  one  of  his 
cheeks,  and  beat  and  kicked  him  in  a  most 
brutal  maner.  A  reward  of  £200  was  offered  by 
the  goremment  for  their  apprehension. 

1835,  April  17.  Died,  William  Henrv  Ire- 
land, some  time  editor  of  the  York  Herald,  and 
whose  name  is  rendered  notorious  by  one  of  the 
boldest  litervy  impostures  recorded  in  English 
history.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Ireland,* 
bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Sohu  school ; 
after  which  he  was  articled  to  a  conveyancer  in 
New  Inn,  where  having  some  leisure  he  began 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  the  imitation  of  an- 
cient writing.  His  success  in  these  attempts  set 
him  upon  the  bold  design  of  forging  some  papers, 
and  passing  them  off  as  the  genuine  remains  of 
Shakspeare.  Having  executed  some  of  these  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  old  books,  he  communicated 
the  treasote  to  his  father,  who,  strange  to  say, 
made  a  parade  of  the  discovery  to  the  world, 
without  secretly  examining  into  the  authenticity 
of  the  manttscripts,  and  the  truth  of  the  tale 
which  he  related  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
obtaining  them.  For  some  time  the  public  were 
greatly  amused  by  these  literary  relics,  and  a 
few  individuals,  whose  names  stood  high  in  the 
literary  world,  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  have  lent  themselves  to  the  support 
of  this  gross  imposition,  and  encourage,  by 
subscription,  a  collection  which  was  a  disgrace 
to  literature.  A  splendid  volume  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1796,  and  a  play  was  performed  at 
Dnm-lane  theatre  with  the  title  of  Vortigem  ; 
but  tois  last  dissolved  the  spell,  and  the  ducem- 
ment  of  an  English  audience  quickly  detected 
the  cheat,  of  which  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained after  the  ample  exposure  it  experienced 
from  Mr.  Malone. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Ireland  published  An  AuAentic 
Account  of  the  Skaktpeare  Manrucripts,  8to.  in 
which  he  makes  the  following  declaration  : 

"  I  solemnly  declare  flrat,  that  my  father  wu  perfectly 
ooacqaalDted  with  the  whole  aflUr,  beUering  the  pajiers 
most  flimly  the  productiona  of  Shakspran.  Secondly, 
that  I  am  myaelf  both  the  anthor  aod  writer,  and  had  no 
aid  from  any  aoul  living,  and  that  1  should  never  have 
gone  io  far,  but  that  the  world  praised  the  papers  so 
much,  and  thereby  flattered  my  vanity.  Thirdly,  that 
any  publication  which  may  appear,  tending  to  prove  the 
manuscripts  genuine,  or  to  contndlet  what  is  here  stated, 
to  false  I  this  being  the  true  account.    W.  H.  Inland." 

Besides  the  tragedv  of  Vortigem,  Mr.  Ireland 
produced  an  historical  drama,  entitled|fienry//., 
which  he  wished  to  impose  upon  the  world  as 
the  genuine  production  of  Shakspeare.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  novels,  romances,  and 
poems. 


*  Samuel  Ireland,  was  originally  a  mechanic  in  Spital- 
Selda,  London,  but  having  a  turn  for  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing, h«  sought  to  turn  it  to  account  by  publishing  timvels, 
adorned  with  prints.  With  this  view  ha  published  a  Pie- 
ttmtqut  Tour  timmgh  HolUmd,  Brabamt,  and  part  of 
Franct,  in  1700,  which  was  foHowed  in  1701,  by  Picturmfue 
ri*wt  on  M«  JUver  naiati,  Svo.  i  and  in  179s,  Pictataitit 
rinn  on  the  Sioer  Mtdwag.  In  171H,  he  published  OrupMe 
lllutlTaiimu  1^  Bogarth.  Mr,  Ireland's  last  work  was 
Ptetimoque  Vlewo,  lott*  m  Hltttrlcal  Account  of  the  /mm 
of  Court.    He  died  June  II,  ISM. 


1836,  May  9.  Died,  Datid  Hilton,  a  res- 
pectable newsvender  of  London,  and  hononuy 
seceretaiy  to  the  newsvenders'  society,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  exemplary  asndnity 
and  fidelity,  under  circumstances  that  imposed 
upon  him  no  ordinary  responsibility.  He  ns 
particularly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopoly  of  the  post-office  clerks  id 
regard  to  the  sale  of  newspapers.  This  mono- 
puy  was  an  extreme  hardship  upon  the  indepeo- 
dent  tradesman.  Mr.  Hilton  was  descended 
from  the  Hiltons,  of  Hilton  castle,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  a  family  once  possosed  of  great 
wealth  and  high  distinction,  but  which  ulti- 
mately fell  into  decay.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  burial  ground,  of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell. 

1835,  May  15.  Ma.  Winks,  printer, Leicester, 
convicted  in  the  penalty  of  £5,  for  not  having 
registered  his  printing-press  according  to  law. 

1835,  May  15.  A  petition  from  the  lord  mayor, 
alderman,  and  common  council  of  .the  city  of 
London,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  lords, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duties  on 
newspapers.  In  the  course  of  the  session,  there 
were  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  142 
petitions  with  57,848  signatures,  praying  for  the 
same.  Two  petitions,  with  tlurty  signatures, 
were  presented  against  the  repeal  of  duty. 

1835,  JUoy  16.  Died,  Richard  Harris,  for- 
merly printer  of  the  Sun  London  daily  paper,  and 
for  many  years  clerk  and  publisher  of  the  Laitdak 
Gazette.  Mr.  Harris  died  at  Kensington,  aged 
seventy -two  years. 

1835,  June  18.  Died,  William  Cobbett, 
M.P.  for  Oldham,  a  celebrated  political  writer, 
and  for  forty  years  connected  with  the  periodical 
press  of  England.  He  is  one  of  those  outri 
animals  that  cannot  be  described.  As  a  writer, 
his  essays,  sermons,  and  speeches ;  his  disserta- 
tions upon  English  jpcammar*  and  straw  plait, hit 
speculations  upon  currencyf  and  Swedish  tor- 
nips;  set  criticism  at  defiance,  and  completely 
bewilder  the  reader  with  the  versatility  of  hb 
genius — or,  we  should  rather  say,  with  the  inter- 
mixed display  of  sound  sense  and  insanity,  witli 
which  all  his  productions  abound.  He  was  the 
third  of  four  sons  of  a  small  farmer  and  publican, 
at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  and  bred  to  his  &thei's 
occupation,  till  in  1783  he  privately  quitted  bit 
home,  and  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
"an  understrapping  quill  driver,"  as  he  calk 
himself,  to  an  attorney  in  Grav's  Inn.  This 
employment  not  suiting  his  restless  dispositioo, 
he  repaired,  in  1784,  to  Chatham,  and  enlisted 
into  a  marching  regiment,  which  he  joined  the 


*  It  to  a  curious  bet,  that  whilst  in  England  the  goTos- 
ment  oonld  scarcely  raslst  tha  urgancy  of  the  an)lfcati«iiw 
made  to  abolish  the  dnty  on  newspsfier^  the  govczniDeiit 
of  Calcutta  was  urged  by  the  liberal  picas  (the  BnflMmtt 
and  Burkaru)  to  lay  a  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  lo  onla 
that  they  might  draulate  tne  In  the  provinces. 

t  Be  learned  grammar,  he  says,  when  he  was  a  aoMiet 
on  sixpence  per  day. 

t  At  the  time  that  Cobbett  vrasdlracUng  all  his  eneigiet 
to  write  down  the  paper  system.  Us  numerous  tgical^ 
tlons  were  snppoited  by  accommodation  paps  to  the 
amount  of  ^lio,Mt.  Tbto  was  stated  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  now 
lad  AUnger,  on  hto  tarial,  lo  December,  ISM. 
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Tear  foHowing,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Nortii  America. 
In  1791,  his  regiment  was  relieved  and  sent 
home,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  having,  in  a  service  of 
near  eight  years,  attained  the  rank  of  se^eant- 
ntMor,  obtained  his  discharge.  In  1792,  he 
visited  France,and  from  thence  went  to  America.* 
In  1801,  he  returned  to  England,  and  opened 
a  bookseller's  shop,  with  the  sign  of  the  Bible 
and  Clown,  in  Pall-mall,  London,  where,  after 
publishing  the  Poreupine,-\'  a  daily  newspaper, 
he  commenced  his  far-famed  Reguter;  and  soon 
became,  amongst  the  working  classes,  the  most 
popular  writer  in  England.  He  spoke  their 
sentiments,  and  in  some  measure  formed  them, 
to  his  own  taste  and  their  entire  satisfaction. 
His  happy  dexterity  at  illustration, — at  reducing 
the  most  abstmse  subject  to  the  capacity  of  the 
most  illiterate  reader, — the  bluntness  and  coarse- 
ness of  his  language,  combined  with  its  force 
And  its  perspicuity,  made  hiin  with  the  multi- 
tude, the  oracle  of  the  day.  The  tradesman 
and  mechanic  devoured  his  predictions  with 
avidi^,  as  if  they  had  been  inspired ;  and  how- 
ever dependent  was  their  situation  at  the  time, 
or  however  liable  they  were  to  become  poorer  in 
their  circumstances  by  any  revolntion  or  general 
bankruptcy, they  seemed  to  enjoy  him  the  better, 
the  more  firmly  and  confidentlv'he  dilated  upon 
the  "  unavoidable  and  impending"  ruin  of  the 
nation.  His  whole  life  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Against  him 
and  one  or  two  writers  of  a  similar  cast,  were 
most  of  those  laws,  that  hnng  so  long  like  so 
many  millstones  round  the  neck  of  the  press, 
aimed.  It  might  be  said  that  they  were  enacted 
to  put  him  down ;  and  drive  him,  and  such  as 
he,  from  the  theatre  of  politics;  and  by  stamp 
dudes  and  penalties,  be  the  means  of  extir- 
pating those  insidious  and  dangerous  opinions, 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  which  no  specific 
could  then  be  found.  But,  as  all  the  stamp 
duties  and  imposts  which  ever  were  enacted, 
could  not  answer  the  end  intended,  or  prevent 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  inimical  to  the 
government,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  con- 
cede a  portion  of  the  duty,  as  a  matter  of  state 
policy.  Mr.  Cobbett  lived  to  witness  the  great 
change  in  the  constitution ;  and,  as  far  as  his 
ambition  was  concerned,  was  returned  a  member 
of  the  first  reformed  house  of  commons,  for  the 
borough  of  Oldham,  in  Lancashire,  which  he 
represented  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  As  a 
party  writer,  the  following  masterly  sketch  was 
given  by  a  cotemporary  author : — "  There  is  one 
great  merit  in  Mr.  Cobbett — and  one  only — 
which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him  among  the 
partjr.writers  of  the  day.  There  is  not  a  page 
of  his  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice, 
wherein  there  does  not  breathe  throughout,  amid 
all  his  absurdities  of  violence  and  inconsistency, 
the  Stron^t  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  feelmg  is  in  nine  cases  in  ten  totally  mis- 
directed ;  but  there  it  is,  a  living  and  vigorous 
sympathy  with  the  interests  and  hopes  of  the 


•  See  t»se  777,  ante. 


t  Ree  page  810,  ante. 


mass  of  mankind.  Many  persons  will  be  ready 
to  maintain,  because  he  has  shown  himself  lUt 
various  times  as  not  very  scrupulous  for  troth, 
that  he  has  no  real  and  sincere  good  quality  what- 
soever, and  that  he  merely  writes  what  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  popular.  But  we  confess  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  from  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his 
works,  that  he  commonly  persuades  nimself  he 
believes  what  he  is  saying,  and  feels  deeply  at 
the  moment  what  he  expresses  strongly.  It  is 
obvious  to  us  that,  while  be  puts  forth  against 
his  opponents  the  most  unmeasured  malignity, 
there  is  a  true  and  beartv  kindliness  in  all  that 
he  writes  about,  or  to,  the  people.  He  seems 
to  us  to  speak  of  the  poorer  classes  as  if  he  still 
felt  about  him  the  atmosphere  of  the  cottage, — 
not  as  if  he  were  robed  in  ermine  or  lawn,  or  in 
the  sable  gown  of  a  professor, — but  in  the  smock 
frock  of  the  peasant.  And  it  would  be  useful, 
therefore,  to  peers  and  bishops,  parliamentary 
orators  and  uuiversity  dogmatists,  if  they  would 
now  and  then  read  the  books  they  always  rail  at. 
They  would  find  in  them  a  portrait  thrilling  with 
all  the  pulses  of  animation,  with  the  Uioughts 
and  desires  of  a  class,  the  largest  and  therefore 
the  most  important  in  society,  among  whom  that 
which  is  universal  and  eternal  in  our  nature  dis- 
plays itself  under  a  totally  difierenl  aspect  from 
that  which  it  wears  among  us.  Mr.  Cobbett's 
personal  eonsciousnees  of  tul  which  is  concealed 
from  our  eyes  by  gray  jackets  and  clouted  shoes, 
has  kept  alive  his  sympathy  with  the  majority  of 
mankind ;  and  this  is  indeed  a  merit  wluch  can 
be  attributed  to  but  few  political  writers.  And, 
far  more  than  this,  it  is  a  merit  which  belongs 
to  no  one  we  remember  bat  himself  and  Bums, 
among  all  the  persons  that  have  raised  themselves 
from  the  lowest  condition  of  life  intocnrinence." 
Mr.  Cobbett  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
aged  seventy-three  years.  He  left  a  wife  and 
seven  children ;  the  three  eldest  sons,  William, 
John,  and  James,  are  all  bred  to  the  bar.  He 
was  buried  in  his  native  village,  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
including  many  friends  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment Arrangements  have  been  made  lor  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
memory, 

1836,  July  1.  The  proprietors  of  the  John 
BitU,  London  newspaper,  brought  an  action  iii 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  against  Mr.  Rosier, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  had  induced  the  editor  to 
publish  a  libellous  paragraph  on  an  individual, 
on  his  engagement  to  taking  the  responsibility. 
The  person  against  whom  the  paragraph  was 
directed  having  recovered  damages  from  the 
newspaper  proprietors,  this  action  was  brought 
to  compel  the  author  of  die  libel  to  defray  the 
ex])enses.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs. 

1836,  /ti/y  18.  Died,  William  Pheston,  of 
the  firm  of  Preston  and  Heaton,  printers,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Mr.  Preston  was  a  native 
of  Lancashire,  and  went  to  Newcastle  in  the 
year  1764,  wheie  he  for  many  years  discharged 
the  duty  of  overseer  in  the  oflicc  of  the  Chronicle 
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new^aper,  and  for  some  yean  that  of  editor,  in 
wfaioE  capacity  he  ably  supported  those  liberal 
principles  to  \rhich  he  was,  through  life,  most 
ardently  attached,  in  a  very  spirited  and  inde- 
pendent manner,  at  a  time  when  the  maintaining 
independent  principles  was  a  matter  of  consider- 
able danger.    Mr.  Preston  died,  aged  eighty. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Newcastle,  be 
endeared  himself  to  an  extensive  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, by  his  uniformly  kind,  cheerful,  and 
social  temper,  by  his  mild  unassuming  manners, 
and  by  his  benerolent  and  guileless  disposition. 
His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  a  numer- 
ous body  of  friends,  to  whom  his  death  has 
prored  a  sincere  source  of  regret,  and  it  may, 
we  are  sure,  with  truth  be  asserted  of  him,-  that 
he  left  not  an  enemy  behind. 

All  honour  to  Um,  who,  with  spirit  ondiakeD, 
'Midst  dangers  nndatinted,  sUll  dares  to  be  tme ; 

Whose  pen  cooM  eadi  echo  of  llbeitr  waken. 
As  they  slumbered  aiDoad  in  the  hearts  of  the  few. 

All  honour  to  Um,  who,  with  magical  sallies, 
Shed  raptue,  like  light,  round  the  wit-hallowed  baud. 

Who  banished  alike  envy,  dnlness,  and  malice, — 
In  the  tme  heart  of  manhood  who  stnick  every  chord. 

1835,  Jvly  17.  Died,  John  Stan  field,  book- 
seller and  printer,  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

1836.  L'ImprimerieRotale,*  orthegoreni- 
ment  printing-office,  Vieil.Rue  dn  Teraple,Ptiris, 
contained  at  this  time  fifly-six  sets  ol  oriental 
dharacters,  126,000  Chinese  groupei,  and  com- 
.prised  all  the  known  alphabets  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  and  sixteen 
sets  of  the  alphabets  of  European  countries, 
where  the  Latin  characters  are  not  used,  as  with 
us.  The  total  weight  of  types  is  at  least  eighty- 
three  tons  English,  being  sufficient  to  print  7812 
sheets  octavo,  at  the  same  time  making  about 
260  volumes,  or  126,000  pages.  There  are  one 
hundred  common  presses  and  sixsteam  machines, 
which  are  allowed  to  strike  off  278,000  sheets, 
or  566  reams  of  paper  in  a-day,  which  is  equal 
to  9266  volumes  octavo,  of  thirty  sheets  per 
volume.  This  immense  stock  enables  the  estab- 
lishment to    keep  the  presses  set  with    6000 


*  Poondedby  FrancisI,lntheyearl5S3,aeep.SS4,aii<<. 

A  French  periodical  of  1836,  contained  the  following 
interesting  calcnlations  concerning  the  longevity  of  ParC 
sian  priaters,  of  that  period : — In  twenty-uiree  printing- 
oAces,  in  Paris,  there  were  noticed  in  each,  printers  wiiose 
ages  range  from  forty  to  seventy  yesrs.  An  aged  master 
Iirinter  asserted  that  lie  had  known  more  than  tifty  com- 
p(»!tors  or  pressmen  who  had  passed  their  sixtieth  year. 
Amon^  thirty-flre  persons  engaged  in  one  office,  one- third 
ranged  iVom  forty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age.  A  printer 
who  worked  in  an  office  a  few  years  ago,  said  there  were, 
out  of  forty  workmen,  twenty-live  whose  tfffa  ranged 
from  fifty  to  seventy  years.  The  office  was  very  appro- 
priately termed  imprimtHt  bIriatHen,  or  "  The  piintlng- 
ofilce  of  the  grey  beards.'*  There  are  seventeen  printers 
now  working  in  Paris,  of  whom  seven  are  seventy  years 
of  age,  one  eighty,  and  another  eighty-two.  A  printer 
worked  in  tbe  office  of  Didot,tbe  younger,  until  his  death, 
when  he  was  eishty-six  years  of  age)  and  another  con- 
tinued to  work  until  the  age  of  ei^ty-fbur.  Amon;;  the 
deaths  in  Faris,  in  one  year ,  there  were  twenty-flve  printers, 
whose  ages  varied  ftnm  flfty-five  to  seventy-eight  years  i 
among  the  rctnms  of  the  hospital  for  the  aged,  the  deaths 
of  four  printers  were  announced,  whose  ages  were  respec- 
tively sixty -four,  seventy-Are,  and  seventy  eight. 


formula  of  the  public  offices.  The  uumal  eon- 
sumption  of  paper  by  the  royal  printing-pnstes 
is  from  eighQr  to  one  hundnd  tuoasaiid  reuai, 
or  361  to  326  reams  per  working  day.  The 
number  of  workmen  unially  employed  is  from 
360  to  460. 

1836,  Aiig.  14.  The  printing-office  of  Messis. 
Dewick  and  Son,  in  Barbican,  London,  together 
with  houses  and  property  of  considerable  value, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

1836,  Aug.  20.  Diei,  Jobh  Tymbs,  formerly 
proprietor  of  the  Woreetter  Journal.  He  died 
at  Worcester,  aged  eighQr-four  yous. 

1836,  ^11^.  26.  Died,  Etan  Williams,  who 
had  been  for  upwards  of  forty  years  a  Cambrian 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  London,  and  for  thiitj- 
five  years  a  most  active  member  of  the  Weldi 
charity  school.  Mr.  Williams  died  at  Pentoa- 
ville,  agred  eighty-six  years. 

1836,  Aug.  38/ Died,  Mr.  Chater,  of  the 
firm  of  Grosvenor  and  Chater,  stationeis.  Corn- 
hill,  London.  Mr.  Chater  was  giving  evidence 
before  the  lord  mayor,  at  the  mansion  honse,  in 
favour  of  his  servant,  when  he  was  so  affected 
that  he  buisf  ablood  vessel  internally,  and  imme. 
diately  dropped  in  the  arms  of  the  maishal,  sad 
expired,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

1836,  Sept.  4.  The  third  centenan  of  Ike 
publication  of  the  fint  Engli^  Bible,  by  ITila 
Coverdale.     See  page  260  ante. 

1836,  Sept.  Upwards  of  twenty  newspaper 
establishments  destroyed  in  a  calamitous  iue  it 
New  York,  in  North  America. 

1836,  Sept.  11.  Died,  Thomas  BBNSLET,an 
eminent  printer,  of  London.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  printer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand, 
where  Mr.  Bensley  was  first  established;  bat  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Bolt-oourt,  Fleet^itieet, 
where  he  succeeded  Mr.  Edward  Allen,  the 
"  dear  friend"  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Bensley's 
skill  as  a  practical  printer,  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  his  great  cotemporary,  Mr.  Bulma. 

"  Pleased  as  we  now  the  gratelhl  sbnin  pnrsne. 
Two  sons  of  science  pass  before  our  view. 
Who  to  their  works  perfection  can  impart. 
And  snatch  ttom  barii'rous  hands  onr  sinking  ait; 
Their  skill  the  sharp  line  outline  still  supplies; 
From  vellum  leaves  their  graoeihl  types  arise ; 
And  iriiilst  our  breasts  the  rival  hopes  expand, 
BvLKca  and  Baicsuiy  well-eam'd  praise  demand."' 

Whilst  Mr.  Buhner  astonished  the  public  with 
his  magnificent  edition  of  Boydell's  Shakepeari, 
Mr.  Bensley  produced  a  rival  productioii  in 
Macklin's  Bible.  To  use  the  words  of  Di. 
Dibdin,  "  While  the  Shakspeare  gallery  and  the 
Shakspeare  press  were  laying  such  fast  hold  of 
the  tongues  and  the  purses  of  the  public,  a  noble 
spirit  of  rivaliy  was  evinced  by  the  Macklin's  of 
Fleet-street;  Revnolds,  West,  Opie,  Fuseli, 
Northcote,  Hamilton,  and  otheis,  were  engaged 
to  exercise  their  magic  pencils  in  the  decotiaion 
of  what  was  called  the  Poefi  GaUerv,  and 
among  other  specimens  of  the  national  splendoiir 
and  patriotism  came  forth  the  edition  of  Thom- 


*  X'Cieery's  poem  of  the  Press,  part  I. 
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■on'i  Stuioiu,  in  1707,  in  royal  folio,  ftom  the 
press  of  Mr.  Bensley ;  a  volume  qnite  worthy  of 
the  warmest  ealogieB." 

Mr.  Benaley  continued  a  splendid  career  of 
typography  for  many  years.  On  the  6th  of  Nor. 
1807,  hu  premises  were  much  damased  by  fire, 
supposed  to  hare  been  occasioned  by  boys  letting 
on  file  works,  by  which  some  very  valuable 
works  were  destroyed.  To  Mr.  Bensley's  exer- 
tions and  his  money,  this  country  is  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  printing  by  machinery,  as  he 
was  the  chief  nerson  who  assisted  Mr.  Konig, 
and  witnessed  tne  progress  so  far  as  to  work  off 
a  sheet  on  both  sides.  But  he  had  scarcely 
brought  bis  exertions  to  a  successful  issue,  before 
a  second  unfortunate  and  very  rapid  fire,  June 
26,  1819,  again  destroyed  his  warehouses  and 

?rinting-o£Bce,  with  tneir  valuable  contents, 
'he  elaborate  machinery  for  steam  printing  was 
not  materially  injured,  and  the  printing-office 
was  mon  rebuilt.  Soon  after  thu  event,  Mr. 
Bensley  retired  from  steam  printing,and  although 
be  afterwards  connected  nmself  with  a  nnnor 
establishmentinCiane^ooTt,  Fleet-8tieet,resided 
chiefly  at  Clapham  Rise,  where  he  died. 

183d,  Sept.  9.  By  6  and  6  William  IV.  c.  65, 
an  act  was  passed  for  preventing  the  publication 
of  lectoies  without  consent. 

1.  Reeiting  that  printers,  publishers,  and  other 
persons  have  taken  the  liberty  of  printing  and 
publisliing  lectures,  without  the  consent  of  Uie 
anthors  or  the  persons  delivering  the  same,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  such  authors  and  lecturers : 
allows  the  authors  of  lectures,  or  their  assigns  to 
whom  they  have  sold  or  otherwise  conveyM  the 
copy  thereof  to  deliver  the  same  in  any  school, 
seminary,  institution,  or  other  place,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  die  sole  right  and  liberty  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  the  same;  penalty  on  other 
persons  publishing,  &c.  lectures  without  leave,  or 
selling  the  same,  a  forfeiture  of  such  lectures, 
with  one  penny  for  every  sheet  found  in  his 
custody,  either  printed,  liuiographed,  or  copied, 
or  printing,  lithographing,  orcopying,  published 
or  exposed  to  sale,  tne  one  moiety  thereof  to  his 
majesty,  and  the  other  to  any  person  who  shall 
sue  for  the  same. 

2.  Printers  or  publishers  of  newspapers  pub- 
lishing lectures  without  leave,  to  be  subject  to 
such  penalty. 

3.  Persons  having  leave  to  attend  lectures,  not 
on  that  account  licensed  to  publish  them. 

4  and  6.  Act  not  to  prohibit  the  publishing 
of  lectures  after  expiration  of  the  time  limited 
by  the  copyright  act ;  nor  to  extend  to  lectures  of 
the  delivering  of  which  notice  in  writing  shall 
not  have  been  given  to  two  justices  living  within 
five  miles  from  the  place  two  days  at  least  before 
their  delivery,  or  to  any  lecture  delivered  in  any 
university  or  public  school  or  college,  or  on  any 
public  foundation,  or  by  any  individual  in  virtue 
of  any  gift,  endowment,  or  foundation. 

1835,  Oct.  2.  IHed,  John  Mackey  Wilson, 
for  several  years  editor  of  the  Berwick  Advertiser, 
and  the  talented  author  of  ToUm  of  the  Border. 

1835,  Nov.  I.  Died,  William  Motherwell, 


editor  of  the  Olaigow  Cmuier,  and  a  poet  of  no 
common  genius,  spirit,  and  pauos.  Thu  pleasing 
poet  and  amiaUe  man  was  born  in  the  barony 
parish  of  Glasgow,  and  was  educated  at  Paisley, 
where  he  remained  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death.  His  first  appearance  in  tlie  literair 
world  was  in  1818,  when  he  contributed  to,  and 
directed  a  poetical  publication,  entitied  the  Harp 
of  Renfrewthire.  In  1827,  he  published  a  valu- 
able collection  of  ballads,  under  the  titie  of 
Mnutrdty,  Aneieat  and  Modem,  illustrated  by 
an  ably  written  historical  introduction,  and 
notes.  In  1828,  he  became  the  editor  ot  the 
Paieley  Magazine  and  Ptidey  Aivertieu .  In 
1890  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Obugow 
Courier,  and  continued  to  direct  it  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  thirty- 
eighty  year  of  his  age. 

1835,  Nov.  The  commissioners  of  stamps  de- 
cide that  advertisements  for  the  sale  of  every 
description  of  properW  belonging  to  estates  of 
insolvent  debtors,  are  liable  to  the  duly. 

1835,  Nov.  13.  Died,  Josbpb  Bonsor,  whole- 
sale stationer,  of  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street, 
London,  and  of  Folesden,  Surry,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  Mr.  Bonsor  was  the  architect  of 
bis  own  fortune.  He  was  bora  at  Retford,  in 
Nottin(|[hamshiK,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  that  town.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  time  he  went  to  London, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  Mr.  John 
Walter,  proprietor  of  the  TVflw  newspaper.  In 
1796,  Mr.  Bonsor  commenced  business  as  a 
wholesale  stationer,  and  by  a  continued  attention 
to  the  concera,  as  well  as  by  strictly  upright, 
liberal,  and  honoui&ble  conduct,  soon  placed  it 
amongst  the  first  wholesale  houses  in  the  trade. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  supplied  the  paper  on 
which  the  Timet  was  printed.  To  his  nunily 
and  firiends  Mr.  Bonsor's  loss  was  irreparable. 
He  was  uniformly  most  kind  and  affectionate  to 
the  one,  and  always  hospitable  and  attentive  to 
the  other.    He  left  a  widow,  and  two  children. 

1835,  Nov.  24.  Died,  Edward  Evans,  tiie 
well-known  printseller,  in  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  aged  fortv-six  yean.  He 
was  bred  up  a  compositor,  in  the  printing-office 
of  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Son ;  and  at  an  early 
age  was  selected  by  them  as  an  efficient  reader, 
but  having  saved  some  money,  he  established 
himself  as  a  printseller,  in  which  business  his 
industry  had  scope,  and  for  some  years  he  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  of  many  literary  persons 
fond  of  illustrating  their  collections  wUh  ad- 
ditional prints,  as  at  his  well.stoied  shop  they 
wero  almost  sure  to  find  what  they  might  want. 
Mr.  Evans  was  a  very  amiable  good-tempered 
man,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  regarded  with 
respect.    He  left  a  widow  and  family. 

1835,  Dec.  6.  Alaric  A.  Watts,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Literary  Souvenir,  obtained  a 
verdict  with  £169  damagres  against  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  publisher,  and  Mr.  Moves,  the  printer  of 
Frater*»  Magazine,  for  an  illiberal  critique  upon 
the  Literary  Souvenir,  which  had  appeared  in 
Frater't  Magazine. 
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mad  printer  ofOel^'^^^SLf^l/mda': 


isTOur  OF pnisUVQ. 


jMB^  it  was  m^^^^BietBHSTA^, 
1836,  Dee.  18.  J'T'.^satad,  Lmioa.  He 

^  Ihe  joaofegt  «» ^  ja  tie  "ciae,  and 
^  wioB^/ ""^Jriri.ire.  He  was 
^dedmt  -BMt^^jferfMtone,  bookbinder,  in 

^^^Wo^S-S^n  April,  17.^  «.d 

Il^^wAt  ud  integrity.  He  retired  from 
^it^^if  J-Dnuy.  '818,  with  a  moderate  for- 
^^^^*^d  by  m  own  industry,  a  portion  of 
''#*»  M  iO'^eated  in  a  goTemment  life  annuity. 
^^j2i  Mt  Ciitie  bis  principal  occu^tion  and 
J^<j«  '^t^wraa  to  collect  prints  to  illiutratea 
\i«»*^fSi*  GaUUman'i  Magazmg,  from  its 
•^  "'cement,  in  1731  to  1830.  By  Ms  will, 
^^((■^^eftthing  legacies  to  the  amount  of  abont 
>ff  ^fto  sevenu  ihends,  be  left  the  residue  of 


amonntiog  to  near  £d,000  to  the 
bis  ^^l^oient  institutions  following,  in  eo^tial 
•«*^^oiib: — Literary  Fund,  National  Society 
P^'^pcating  the  poor.  Asylum  for  female  or- 
haM  Lambeth,  Philanthropic  Sodely,  B«fuge 
f^r^e  destitute,  and  Society  for  the  relief  of 
Smell  Debtors.  As  Mr.  Biokerstaflf  left  no  near 
jelatives,  we  think  he  showed  great  judgment  in 
beading  his  list  of  charities  by  ue  lAttnuy 
fkmd.  As  a  bookteUer  he  had  obtained  his 
fortuoe  by  the  abilities  of  learned  men ;  and  at  his 
deiUh  he  retuined  a  portion  of  his  substance  to 
a  society  whidi,  witn  equal  promptitude  and 
delicacy  administered  to  the  necessities  of  the 
unfortunate  scholar.  Some  of  the  brightest 
names  in  cotemporary  literature  have  been 
beholden  to  &e  bounty  of  this  praiseworthy 
institution,  and  in  numerous  instances  its  inter- 
ference has  shielded  friendless  merit  from  utter 
ruin.  The  same  grateful  feelings  for  authors  in 
distress  seem  to  have  actuated  the  minds  of 
three  eminent  printers  recently  deceased: — 
Andrew  Strahan  gave  to  the  Literary  Fund, 
during  his  life-time,  the  munificent  donation  of 
£1000  three  per  cents.;  and  at  his  death  £1000 
sterling,  free  of  legacy  duty.  Mr.  Bulmer  be- 
queathed to  the  society  £50,  and  Mr.  alder- 
man Crowder  £37  ds.  The  coinpany  of  station- 
ers also,  as  a  body,  contribute  £20  annually  to 
the  Literary  Funa.  Mr.  Bickerstaff  died  at  his 
lodgings,  in  Great  Ormond-street,  aged  77  years, 
and  his  body  was  conveyed  for  interment  to  the 
grave  of  his  parents,  at  Eastwick,  Hertfordshire. 
1836,  Dec.  22.  Died,  Edmund  Fry,  M.D., 
the  eminent  type-founder,  of  London.  This 
gentleman  was' we  of  the  society  of  friends.  He 
was  oiiginaUy  bred  to  the  medical  profession ; 
but  was  more  generally  known  as  an  eminent, 
and  perhaps  the  most  learned  type-founder  of 


ijgfgrjiiitlmt.   HlsfoandtywasinTTpe-Mieet,Chi«. 
liti  weO.«tieet.    The  gnhstruoture  of  the  establish - 
Itr.  /ment  (as  we  learn  from  a  dicalar  issued  by  Dr. 
FVy,  in  1828,  on  his  making  known  his  wish  to 
retire  from    business,)   was   laid  abont  1764; 
commendng  with  improved  imitations  of  Bas- 
kerville's  founts,  tn  all  sizes ;  but  they  did  not 
meet  with    enconragement   from  the  printers, 
whose  offices  were    generally  stored  with  the 
Caslon  founts,  formed  of  the  Dutch  models.  Dr. 
Fry,  therefore,  commenced  his  imitation  of  the 
Chiswell-street  foundry,  eetaUished  by  ihe  cele- 
brated William  Caslon,  which  he  completed  at 
a  vast  expense,  and  with  a  very  satisfactory 
enconragement.    But  at  this  period,  what  the 
doctor  calls  '*  a  rude,  pernicious,  and  most  nn- 
classical  innovating  system,"  was  commenced  by 
the  introduction  of  various  fanciful  letters.    His 
imitation  of  the  Baskerville  and  Caslon  trpes 
were,  in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  laid  by 
for  ever ;  but  no  instance  occurred  to  the  atten- 
tive observation  of  Dr.  Fry,  where  any  founts  of 
book  letter,  on  the  present,  have  been  found 
equal  in  service,  or  nearly  so  agreeable  to  the 
r«ider,  as  the  true  Caslon-shaped  Elzevir  types; 
and  in  this  sentiment,  (says  the  editor  of  the 
GtHtleman'i  Magazine,  mm  which  this  article 
is  taken,)  we  coincide  with  Dr.  Fry.    When  that 
eminent  printer,  the  late  William  Bowrer,  gave 
instruction  to  Joseph  Jackson  to  cut  his  beantiftil 
Pica  Greek,  he  used  to  say,  "  Those  in  comimon 
use,  were  no  more  Cheek  than  they  were  English." 
Were  he  now  living,  it  is  likely  he  would  not 
have  any  reason  to  alter  that  opinion.     The 
Great  Irimer  script,  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged is  the  ne  pliu  ultra  of  everv  effort  of  the 
letter-founder  in  imitation  of  writing,  was  made 
for  the  proprietor  by  the  celebrated  Firmin  Didot, 
at  Paris;  the  matrices  aw  of  steel,  and  the  im- 
pressions from  the  punches  sunk  in  inlatd  tiher. 
Dr.  Fry  retired  from  business  with  a  very  sloider 
prevision.    He  was  an  old  member  of  the  sta- 
tioners' company.      In   1799,    he  published  a 
work,  in  strict  connexion  with  his  profession. 
Paraografhia,  contaitiMg  comet  of  all  the  ktimcn 
alphtAett  tit  the  teorld,  together  with  an  Engliik 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  form  of  each  letter ; 
to  uMeh  are  added,  ipeeiment  of  all  the  authenti- 
cated oral  langucyet,  forming  a  comprehensite 
Digett  of  Phonology.  8vo.    The  work  contains 
two    hundred    alphabets,  amongst  which  are 
eighteen  varieties  of  the  Chaldee,  and  no  less 
than  thirty-two  of  the  Greek. 

1885,  Jan,  1,  The  CoUmitt ;  or,  Weehly 
Jotumal  of  politie*,  comiMrce,  agrieullure,  lite- 
rature, tetenee,  and  religian,  for  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wale*,  No.  1.  This  newsmiper 
was  established  by  John  Dnnmore  Laing,  D.  D. 
senior  minister  of  the  Scots  church,  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  Australian  college,  Sydney.* 

1835,  Jan.  7.  The  Watehinan,  No.  1.  London, 
printed  and  published  by  William  Gawtiess,  at 


*  For  a  state  of  the  preia  in  that  colony,  the  reader  ia 
refcrred  to  An  HMarieat  and  StmtitHeat  Aeeomit  of  New 
South  Wala,  both  at  a  Penal  SaUicmcal,  and  u  a  BriMa* 
Cotong,  by  Dr.  Laiof.    Two  vola.  ismo.    London,  I8S6. 
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161,  Fleet-cUeet,  pri«e  seveiipence.  This  paper 
was  projected  to  support  uie  principles  and 
usages  of  the  Wesl^an  methodist  connexion. 

1835,  Jan.  Th^ JEdueatUmal MagagiM,V(o.  1. 

1835.  The  Analyst,, a  quarterly  literary  and 
scientific  journal,  printed  and  published  at  Bir- 
miagham.  Not  the  least  recommendatory  feature 
of  this  publication .  is  its  analysis  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  provincial  societies,  which  well  bespeak 
the  active  intelligence  of  Warwickshire  ana  the 
adjoining  counties. 

1835.  May.  The  Original.  A  series  of  perio- 
dical papers  Dy  Thomas  Walker,  esq.  and  com- 
prises in  the  whole  twenty-six  numbers,  the  last 
of  which  appeared  November  11.  The  subjects 
treated  on  are  aristology,  or  the  art  of  dining 
or  giving  dinners ;  the  art  of  travelling,  clubs, 
roasted  bpples,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Walker  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Walker,  esq.*  a  merchant,  and 
bom  at  Manchester,  in. the  year  1784.  He  was 
a  barrister  at  law,  and  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Lambeth-street  police  office,  London.  He  died 
at  Brussels,  Jan.  20, 1836,  and  was  btiried  in 
the  cemetery  of  that  ci^. 

1835,  Julu.    The   Corutitutional   Magazin*. 

1835,  July.  Britith  and  Fomgn  Qtmrterly 
Rnieiv,  No.  1.    London,  Bidgway  and  Sons. 

1835,  Dec.  Fnuer't  Literary  Chronicle. 

1836,  Jan.  15.  Died,  Charles  Lewis,  the 
most  eminent  bookbinder  in  Europe,  and  the 
binder  of  nearly  all  the  splendid  bound  books  in 
the  libraries  of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  duke  of 
Devonshire,  earl  Spencer,  who  died  in  1834, 
baron  Holland,  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Grenville, 
Richard  Heber,t  the  late  sir  Mark  Sykes,  sir 
Francis  Freeling^:  and  other  eminent  bibliogra- 
phers. Charles  Levris  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1786,  being  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
a  native  of  Hanover.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
became  apprentice  to  Mr.  Walther,§  under  whose 
training  and  skill  he  acquired  the  rudiments  and 
perfection  of  his  art,  and  by  whose  example  of 
unwearied  diligence,  much  of  his  success  in 
after  life  depended.  After  serving  the  full  period 
of  bis  apprenticeship,  and  working  as  a  jouroey- 

*  See  pwe  77S.  antt. 

t  Richard  Heber,  e«q.  wu  bom  In  Westminster,  Jam.  s, 
1773,  aad  was  educated  at  Ozfonl,  wtiich  nolTeraitr  lie  at 
one  time  represented  in  parliament.  Jlis  collection  of 
tioolcs  in  ancient  Kn^Uaii  literatnre,  for  extent  and  zlclmess, 
has  never  been  eqaalled,  and,  perhaps,  wlU  never  be  sor- 
passed.  He  was  not  a  mere  book  collector— "  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one,"  and  his  books  were 
cantained  in  libraries  at  Hodnet,  in  Shropehize,  I.ondmi, 
Oxford,  Paris,  Ghent,  and  other  places.  Mr,  Heber  was 
never  aanied,  and  died  at  Fimlico,  Oct.  4, 1833.  He  was 
half  brother  to  the  late  amiable  Refinald  Heber,  bishop 
of  Calcntta,  where  he  died,  April  S,  tSSO,  aced  48  jears. 

In  1834  was  pnUlshed  Bitliotheea  Hebtriatw,  or  Cata- 
logut  of  Riehord  Htter'$  celebrated  tiirarp.  Svo.  1834 — 30, 
price  igl  14S. 

t  Frauds  Freeling,  secretary  to  the  general  post-ofllce, 
London,  a  blbllomama&  and  a  member  of  the  Bozbnrghe 
dnb,  died,  July  10,  IBSO,  in  his  seventjr-third  year. 

t  D.  Walther  was  a  binder,  bearing  the  character  of 
execntinK  his  work  in  a  "good,  substantial,  honestman- 
ner."  He  had  no  pretensions  to  any  style  peculiar  to 
hlmsdf,  bnt  itained  me  character  bestowed  npon  him  trom 
the  excellent  manner  every  part  was  performed.  He 
deserves  to  bo  recorded  as  an  example  of  indostry ;  for 
My  years  he  worked  fonrteen  hoars  a  day,  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  and  closed  a  long  and  respectable  life 
in  his  ninetieth  year. 


man  in  several  shops  in  the  mempoUa,  he  eom- 
menoed  business  on  his  own  account,  in  Scotkmd- 
yard.  At  this  place,  and  subsequently  in  Den- 
mark.«oait,  Siiand,  and  Duke-street,  Piccadilly, 
he  displayed  as  much  persevenmce  and  attention 
in  the  management  of  his  businesa,  as  skill  and 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art,  which  he  appears 
from  his  first  Introduction  to  it,  atMr.  Walther's, 
to  have  been  passionately  devoted  to.  On  the 
uharacter  of  his  binding,  Di.  Dibdin  has  thus 
enlarged : — *'  The  particular  talent  of  Lewis  con- 
sists in  uniting  the  taste  of  Roger  Payne  with  « 
freedom  of  forwarding  and  squareness  of  finish- 
ing, peculiarly  his  own.  His  books  appear  to 
move  on  silken  hing^.  His  joints  are  beauti- 
fully squared,  and  wrought  npon  with  studded 
gold ;  and  in  his  inside  decorations  he  stands 
without  a  compeer.  Neither  loaf-sugar  paper, 
nor  brown,  nor  pink,  nor  poppy-ooloured  paper 
are  therein  discovered :  but  a  subdued  orange 
or  hnS,  harmonizing  with  russia;  a  slate  or 
French  grey,  harmonizing  with  morocoo;  or  an 
antique  or  deep  crimson  tint,  harmonizing  with 
sprightiy  calf:  these  are  the  surfaces,  or  ground 
colours,  to  accord  picturesquely,  with  which 
Charles  Lewis  brings  his  leather  and  toolinginto 
play !  To  particularize  would  be  endless ;  but 
I  cannot  help  just  noticing,  that  in  his  ortmge 
and  FcRdioa  moroccos,  from  the  sturdy  folio  to 
the  pliant  duodecimo — to  say  nothing  of  hia 
management  of  what  he  is  pleased  faceuously  to 
call  binding  i  la  mode  Fntncaite,  he  has  stmck 
out  a  line,  or  fashion,  or  style,  not  only  exclu- 
sively his  own,  as  an  English  artist,  but  modelled 
upon  the  ornaments  of  the  Giolier  and  De  Thou 
volumes,  infinitely  beyond  what  has  yet  been 
achieved  in  the  same  bibliopegist  department. 
It  is  due  to  state,  that  in  his  doi»  restorations  he 
equals  even  the  union  of  skill  in  Roger  Fayne 
and  Mrs.  Weir.    We  may  say — 

'  And  what  was  Soger  once,  is  Lotolt  now.' " 
He  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his  eldest  son. 
John  M'Creeiy,  in  his  poem  of  the  Preu, 
thus  eulogises  the  art  of  bookbinding  : 

"  Embodied  thought  eqloys  a  splended  rest 
On  gnanllaa  shelves,  in  emblem  costnme  drestj 
Like  gems  that  spaitle  in  the  parent  mtaie, 
Tluron^h  crystal  mediums  the  rich  coverings  shine ; 
Morocco  flames  in  scarlet,  blue,  and  green, 
Impress'd  with  bnmish'd  gold,  of  HaCTHnf  sheen  > 
Arms  deep  emlx)ss*d  the  owner's  state  declare. 
Test  of  their  worth— their  age— and  his  kind  carej 
Kmbalm'd  in  mssia  stands  a  valned  pile. 
That  time  impairs  not,  nor  vile  worms  defllej 
Russia,  exhaling  ttom  ita  scented  pores 
Ita  saving  power  to  these  thrice-valned  stares. 
In  order  iUr  imnged  in  volumes  stand, 
Qay  with  the  skill  of  many  amodem  hand; 
At  the  expense  of  sinew  and  of  bone, 
Tlie  line  pi^ryrian  leavn  are  Ann  as  stone: 
Here  all  is  square  as  by  masonic  rule. 
And  bright  the  impression  of  the  burnished  tool. 
On  some  the  tawny  calf  a  coat  bestows. 
Where  flowers  and  flileta  beauteous  forms  compose : 
Others  in  pride  the  virgin  vellum  wear. 
Beaded  with  gold— as  breast  of  Venus  fsir ; 
On  either  end  the  silken  bead-bands  twine, 
Wrousht  by  soma  maid  with  skilful  flngen  1 
The  yielding  back  fUls  loose,  the  hinges  play. 
And  the  rich  page  lies  open  to  the  day. 
Where  adence  traces  ttis  unerring  Uiie, 
In  brilliant  tlnta  the  forms  of  beauty  shine ; 
lliese,  in  our  works,  as  in  a  casket  laid. 
Increase  the  splendour  by  their  powerfW  aid." 
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1836,  Feb.  S.  In  the  oonrt  of  exchequer,  Mr. 
John  Clbavb,  the  puUishei  of  unstamp^ 
newsp&pen,  vai  convicted  in  penalties  of  £500, 
in  fire  numben  of  the  WeMy  Poliee  Oazttte. — 
Many  progecutions  took  place  in  several  parts  of 
the  country,  against  the  venders  of  unstamped 
newspapers. 

1836,  March  14.  Died,  John  Matne,  author 
of  the  SUUr  Gun  and  other  poems,  and  editor 
and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Sun  London  news- 
paper. A  Diosrapher  has  indeed  a  pleasing  task 
to  perform,  when  he  can  at  the  same  time  raise 
memorials  both  to  genius  and  to  virtue,  and  such 
a  tadc  is  ours  in  the  present  instance,  while 

Ssnning  this  brief  notice  of  the  author  of  the 
ilUr  &!(».'  Mr.  Mayne  was  bom  in  Dumfries. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar  school 
of  that  town;  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  became 
a  printer,  and  wrought  on  a  weekly  newspaper, 
culed  the  DumfriaJoumal,  conducted  t^  pro- 
fessor Jackson.  Before  long,  however,  he  left 
Dumfries  forOlasgow.accompanying  his  iather's 
&mily,  who  took  up  thrir  residence  on  a  property 
they  had  acquired  at  Greathead,  near  that  city. 
While  a  youth,  "  ere  care  was  biom,"  to  dierish 
native  Scottish  feelings,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  poetry;  for  in  Scotland 
these  two  are  akin, — ^her  grand  and  lovely 
scenery,  her  woods,  her  high  hills,  and  lakes, 
U^ther  with  the  warm-heartedness  of  her  lads 
and  lasses,  form  a  garden  wherein  poetry  has 
been  destined  to  take  root  and  flourisn.  These 
"  feelings"  ripened  with  his  years ;  nature  was 
his  study,  if  nature  may  be  called  a  study.  It 
was  a  happy  choice.  In  1777,  the  orig^inal  of 
the  SUler  Um  was  written ;  it  consisted  of  only 
twelve  stanzas,  printed  at  Dumines,  on  a  smaU 
4to,  page,  which  were  shortiy  after  extended  to 
two  cantos,  and  reprinted.  In  1808,  it  was 
again  put  forth  witn  material  alterations  and 
additions,  extending  it  to  four  cantos,  with  notes 
and  glossary.  Another  elegant  edition,  enlarged 
to  five  cantos,  was  published  by  subscription,  in 
1836.  For  some  time  after  the  first  puolication 
of  the  Siller  Gvn,  Mr.  Mayne  corresponded 
with  JRinMiiiwm'*  ifagazine,  a  weekly  miscel- 
lany, in  which  his  HaUowe^en  and  other  minor 
poems  won  him  favour.  While  at  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Mayne  passed  througli  a  regular  time  of 
service  in  the  house  of  the  Messrs.  Foults.  This 
ended,  and  having  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
he  resolved  on  gomg  to  London,  where  he  com- 
menced an  active  and  honourable  career,  wliich 
he  did  not  relinquish  till  a  comparatively  late 
period  in  life.  For  many  years,  he  was  printer, 
editor,  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Star  evening 
paper,  in  which  not  a  few  of  his  most  beautifm 
ttallads  first  appeared.  He  also  corresponded 
with  the  magazines.  As  a  poet  of  Scotland, 
though  Bums  alone  surpassed  him,  Mr.  Mayne 
was  modest  and  unambitious ;  he  wrote  littie,  but 
that  littie  well.  Perhaps  where  he  most  of  all 
excelled  was  in  his  ballad  effusions,  such  as  his 
LogtmBraei,  which  is  a  general  favourite.  Allan 
Cunningham,  of  kindred  spirit,  has  told  us  of 
Mr.  Mayne,  that   "a  better  or  warmJiearted  | 


man  never  existed."  Another  pleasing  writer 
trulr  said  of  him,  "  he  never  wrote  a  Ime,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  not  to  afford  innocent 
amusement,  or  to  improve  and  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind."  Mr.  Mayne  attained  a  ripe 
old  age,  an  a^,  indeed,  few  poets  have  numbered ; 
and  if  there  is  a  blessing  on  earth,  John  Mayne 
had  it;  his  memory  is  blessed.  He  was  kind  U> 
every  one,  and  universally  beloved.  To  bim 
the  words  of  Shakspeaie  may  be  well  applied : — 

Hli  life  wu  gentle,  Bud  Uie  elements 

So  mixed  In  Elm,  that  natnre  might  stand  nji. 

And  laf  to  (11  the  world,  "  TU*  was  a  man." 

1836,  Aj^  28.  Mr.  Buckingham  obtained 
leave  to  bnng  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  so  much 
of  the  copyright  act  as  enjoined  the  gn^itous 
delivery  of  eleven  copies  of  every  published 
work  to  eleven  public  institutions,  colleges,  and 
libraries,of  different  towns  in  the  kingdom.  On 
the  13th  of  August,  the  following  resolution  was 
reported  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  committee  on  the  copyright  bill, 
to  carry  it  into  effect: — "That  annual  compen- 
sation De  made  out  of  the  consolidated  fond  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  any  of  the  public 
libraries  which  may  sustain  loss  by  reason  of 
beiuK  no  longer  entitied  to  a  copy  or  every  book 
which  shall  be  printed  and  published." 

1836,  AfrU.  Ma.  Ricbabd  Harbison  pro- 
duced a  very  correct  and  beautiful  foe  nmUe  of 
Magrut  Charta.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  shwids 
of  twenty-five  barons. 

1836,  Mov.  Died,  Edward  Bodd,  the  sde 
conductor  of  the  Wett  Briton  newspaper,  pnb- 
lished  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  died, 
aged  sixty-one  years. 

1836,/taM3.  Diei,  Thomas  Vachbr,  stationer, 
and  publisher  of  Yacfaer's  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion, and  other  useful  vade  mecumt. 

1836,  JWv  2.  Died,  John  GARONsa,  printer 
and  bookseller,  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  agre.  Mr.  Gardner  served 
his  apprenticeship  at  Kendal,  and  had  carried  on 
the  trade  of  printing  and  bookselling  at  Bolton, 
for  nearly  Mtj  years.  He  was  some  time  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  John  Yates,  who  had  been 
his  apprentice.*  As  captain  of  the  grenadio' 
company  in  the  Bolton  Local  Militia,  his  remains 
were  carried  to  the  grave  in  St  George's  church, 
Littie  Bolton,  by  ten  non-commissioned  officers 
of  that  corps. 

1836,  July  20.  The  printing  establishmoit  of 
the  American  Bible  "Society,  was  burnt  at  New 
Yorit.  Large  editions  of  toe  Bible,  in  English, 
German,  and  Greek,  with  eighteen  printing 
presses  and  a  steam  engine,were  totally  destroyed 

1836,  Sept.  8.  Died,  Benjamin  BiooTH^oYO, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  independent  chuidi,  at 
Hiffhfield  Chapel,  Huddenfield.  He  was  bora 
in  Yorkshire,  of  very  humble  parents,  and 
received  littie  or  no  education ;  but  was  put  to 
assist  his  father,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  from 


•  Mr.  Tates  afterwaidi  oomraenoed  the  Bottom 
bat  It  did  not  continue  long  In  exMence.  He 
BottoD,  in  October,  ISSS. 
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whom  be  learnt  some  rudiments  of  tbe  gentle 
craft.  At  an  earlr  age,  he  left  his  home  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  world,  and  found  employ- 
ment at  Halifax,  where  after  some  time  spent 
with  riotous  companions,  he  received  a  strong 
conviction  of  tbe  necessity  of  religion :  he 
abandoned  his  former  course  of  life,  and  sought 
erery  opportunity  within  his  means  of  improving 
his  mind,  and  particularly  with  the  scriptures. 
He  soon  obtained  friends,  who  assisted  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  by  whose  kind- 
ness and  assistance  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  dis- 
senting colleges.  Here,  by  intense  application 
to  tbe  studies  required,  and  the  piety  which  he 
manifested,  he  was  soon  thought  sufficient  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  a  congregation.  Having 
been  called  to  the  miuistry,  his  first  permanent 
residence  was  at  Pontcfract,  where  his  income 
being  small,  he  commenced  the  trade  of  a  book- 
seller and  printer.  In  1807,  be  published  a 
Hittory  of  Ponlefract,  8to.  He  now  applied 
diligently  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
he  ably  accomplished,  without  an^  oUier  assist- 
ance than  a  Hebrew  Dictionary,  Grammar,  and 
Bible;  with  no  other  assistance,  by  dint  of  great 
exertion  and  perseverance,  he  acquired  so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  that  in 
1810  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  work 
issued  in  qjoarterly parts  ,entitledfiii{ta^«frratca, 
or  the  Hebrew  Scripturet  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tetiament,  4to.  Upon  this  work,  Mr.  Booth- 
royd  frequently  worked  at  the  press  six  or  eight 
hours  a-day,  besides  compiling  the  manuscript, 
and  examining  and  correcting  the  proof  sheets, 
in  which  his  compositor  only  knew  the  letters. 
He  was  also  much  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
compared  the  proofs  with  the  manuscript,  letter 
by  letter.  After  this  he  began  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  into  English,  the  last  sheet  of 
which  he  corrected  in  the  last  week  of  his  ill- 
ness. Dr.  Boothroyd  was  fortv-two  years  in  the 
ministiy,  twenty-four  of  which  were  passed  at 
Poiitefract,  and  the  latter  eighteen  at  Hudders- 
fleld  ;  and  at  the  lime  of  his  decease  was  sixty- 
tAght  years  of  age-  His  attainments  were  far 
from  inconsiderable  in  many  branches  of  learn- 
ing. His  manners  were  always  open  and  oblig- 
ing, and  he  ever  maintained,  with  much  urbanity 
of  mind,  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 

1836,  Sept.  19.  Upon  this  day  came  into 
operation  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  upon 
newspapers,  from  fourpenee*  to  one  penny.  If 
the  consumption  of  news|iBpers  increased  in 
defiance  of  taxes  and  restrictions,  how  much 
more  will  they  multiply  now  that  the  duty  is 
reduced  to  a  sum,  sufficient  to  defray  their  con- 
Tcyance  by  post,  and  contributing  considerably 
to  the  revenue,  is  shewn  by  an  increase  of  about 
16,000,000  upon  the  annual  consumption  ;  re- 
quiring for  tneir  annual  supply  90,000  reams 
of  paper.  The  operative  and  labouring  classes 
of  socieW  can  never  read  too  much.  Everr 
fadli^  that  is  afforded  them  to  add  to  theirstock 
of  innvinuion,  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 


■  Wltb  in  tllowmiicc  of  twenty  per  cent  dlacooBt 


beneficial.  The  more  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  theories  and  disquisitions  of  political 
writers,  and  the  more  intensely  they  muse  over 
the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  opposite 
systems,  the  less  effect  has  declamation  on  their 
passions,  and  the  less  liable  are  they  to  be  misled 
Dy,  or  made  converts  to  the  Utopian,  but  seduc- 
tive schemes  of  fanciful  and  popular  authors. 

1&16.  Sept.  Mr.  Price,  tbe  patentee  of  the 
Dublin  Gazette,  surendered  his  right  on  a  super- 
annuation of  £1500  a-y ear.  He  is  nearly  related 
to  the  Castlereagh  family,  and  about  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  No  government  advertisements  in 
the  Gazette  are  to  be  charged  in  future,  and  any 
profits  over  the  expense  of  printing  and  manage- 
ment will  be  credited  to  the  public. 

1836,  Nov.  5.  Died,  James  Robins,  many 
years  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  in  Ivy-lane, 
Patemoster-row,  London,  also  the  author  and 
editor  of  several  works,  among  which  was  the 
Hi*lary  of  England  durvM  the  Reign  of  George 
III.,  which  he  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  "  Robert  Scott." 

1836,  Nov.  9.  Died,  William  Blancharb, 
esq.,  for  nearly  sixty  years  proprietor  of  the  York 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  York  corporation,  in  Feb.  1780,  and 
served  the  oilice  of  sheriff  for  that  city  in  1817. 
He  had  just  completed  his  eighty-seventh  year. 
Mr.  J.  Blanchard,  his  youngest  son  and  partner, 
died  June  14,  1814,  aged  thirty  years.* 

1836,  Nov.  36.  DimI,  Thokas  Cadell,  an 
eminent  bookseller  of  the  Strand,  London.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Cadell,  esq.  noticed 
at  page  804,  ante.  In  1793  his  father  retired 
from  trade,  leaving  the  business,  which  he  had 
made  one  of  the  first  in  London,  to  his  son  and 
Mr.  William  Davies,  who  jointly  carried  it  on 


*  William  Blanchard,  the  eminent  oomeiUan,  was  a 
native  of  Tork,  where  be  wai  bnmgrht  np  by  hu  nnde, 
Mr.  WilUam  BlanelianI,  who  apprentieed  him  to  tbe 
printing  bosinen,  in  ilia  own  offlce.  Attlieageof  wven- 
teen,  however,  he  left  home,  to  Join  a  company  of  oonw- 
dlana,  at  Buxton,  wliere  he  made  liia  debat  onder  the 
■aanmed  name  of  Bentley,  In  the  part  of  Allen  a  Dale,  ia 
Robin  Hood,  and  a  favourable  reception  induced  him  to 
portme  hl>  theatrical  career.  Hla  anecess  contlntiinK,  be 
waa  indacad  after  a  year  or  two  to  appear  In  hla  proper 
name.  On  the  ist  of  October,  isoe,  he  made  hla  first  bow 
to  a  London  audience.  In  the  charmcter  of  Acres,  In  the 
Rivals,  and  Crack,  In  ttie  Turnpike  Gate.  His  correct 
delineation  of  the  numerous  ehanetats  whidi  he  soccer 
sively  assumed  in  play,  larce,  and  open,  made  lilm  an 
oniveraal  favourite.  He  died  May  0, 1835,  aged  aizty .six 
years.    He  was  twice  married,  and  had  several  cb0dien. 

"  The  ptinting-oSce,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  may 
almost  be  looked  upon  as  tha  nursery  of  the  stage,  litem 
are  at  least  twenty  acton  of  note,  who  have  many  a  time 
put  in  type  ciiticlims  on  others,  ere  they  had  those  gene- 
rally learned  documents  directed  to  themselvea."  AmosHt 
the  most  eminent  on  the  boards  at  tills  time,  aaay  be 
mentioned  Robert  Keeley,of  the  Olympic  theatre,  who  waa 
bonnd  apprenUce  to  Luke  Hansard,  and  with  whom  to 
remained  four  yean,  when  he  evinced  a  preditection  #or 
the  stage,  and  immediately  obtadned  an  engagement.  Ha 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  IJtt. 

Oeoige  B.  Oavidge,  the  active  manager  and  actor  at 
London,  was  born  in  Bristol,  in  the  year  1703,  where  to 
served  his  apprenticeahip  to  tto  prlntiog  bnsineaa,  and 
worked  as  a  jonmeyman  in  BaOi. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  singer,  was  bom  in  Uia. 
burgh,  December  S5,  isei,  was  bied  a  printer,  and  Slled 
for  aevenl  yean  the  responsible  situation  of  principal 
omieuUn'  of  the  press  in  the  hoosa  ot  Ballantyne  asd  Oo. 
Hemadehisdetii(lnhisnativ«cHy,Mknhl7.  ISS*. 
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until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1820,  since  which 
time  Mr.  Cadell's  name  stood  alone.  Thus,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Cadell  followed  his 
father's  exainple,  and  perserred  the  reputation 
the  house  had  acquired  tor  liberality,  honour,{and 
integrity.*  In  1802  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Rol^rt  Smith,  esq.  of  Basinghall-atreet.f  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family  ;  but  we  be- 
lieTetbe  name  of  Cadell,  which  has  been  eminent 
among  publishers  for  the  last  seventy  years,  is  no 
longer  to  exist  in  the  list  of  London  booksellers. 
Mr.  Cadell  died  at  his  residence  in  Fitzroy- 
square,  London,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

\S36,Dec.  14.  Z^,  William  Fine, formerly 
the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Bristol  Ga- 
zette.   He  died  at  London,  aged  sixty-eight. 

1836.  Dec.  20.  The  Booksellers'  Frovi. 
DENT  Institution,  establidied  in  London,  for 
the  mutual  assistance  and  support  of  decayed 
bookselleTS  and  booksellers'  assistants,  being 
members  of  the  trade,  and  of  their  widows.  For 
the  support  of  this  vei^  laudable  institution,  all 
the  principal  booksellers,  printers,  and  book- 
binders of  the  metropolis  became  subscribers, 
either  by  donation  or  annual  subscription. 

1836.  The  New  Testament,  jmblisked  in  1526, 
being  the  first  translatian  of  it  by  that  eminent 
scholar  William  Tyndale,  reprinted  verbatim; 
with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings ;  together 
with  the  proceedings  arid  correspondence  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Lord  Cromwell.  By 
George  Offer.  8to.  London,  1836.  This  is  a 
reprint  of  the  first  tianslation  of  the  Netc  Testa- 
ment into  English,  in  the  year  1526,  by  that 
enterprising  bookseller,  Mr.  Bagster,  whose 
Polyglott  Bibles  will  long  render  his  name 
eelebrated.j: 

1836,  Jan,  2.  7^  North  Derbyshire  Chramele. 
No.  1,  printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Wood- 
head  and  Richard  Nail,  Chesterfield. 

1836,  Feb.  3.  The  John  OGroai  Journal,  and 
Caithness  Monthly  Miscellany,  No.  1 ,  printed 
and  published  by  Peter  Reid,  at  Wick,  price  2d. 

1836,  Ajrril  I.  TheDublinReeiew,  a  quarterly 
Journal  of  Religion,  Polities,  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art ;  No.  1 ,  edited  by  Daniel  O'Connell, 
esq.  M.  P.  the  very  rev.  N.  Wiseman,  D.  D. 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
of  Rome ;  and  Michael  J.  Quin,  author  of  A 
Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube,  A  Visit  to 
Spain,  &c.  price  six  shillings. 

*  nie  rev.  Chules  Simeon,  unior  fellow  of  Ung'a  col- 
len,  Cunbrldfe,  ud  rector  of  Trinity  chufch,  m  that 
university,  received  from  Mr.  Cadell  the  eam  of  ^>,ooo, 
(the  greitter  porUone  at  wUeh  he  gave  to  charitable  initi- 
tntlou,)  and  tventjr  coptee  a|)on  large  paper,  from  the 
eopyriKht  of  his  works,  which  were  pablished  in  issi,  in 
twentv-one  itrge  and  doselv  printed  octavo  volumes,  of 
MO  or  70S  pages  each,  under  the  direction  of  the  rev. 
Thomas  Haitwell  Home.  These  works  consist  of  2i3S 
•ermons,  and  skeletons  of  aennons,  which  form  a  com- 
mentary upon  every  bt»k  of  the  Otd  and  New  Teaiament. 
Mr.  Simeon  died  at  Cambridge,  Nov.  IS,  ISSC,  aged  77- 

t  Sister  to  the  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  soUdtors,  Lon- 
don, antfaOfB  of  the  Rtjected  Aidrata,  ISmo.  1810.  Tenth 
cdlUon,  1S18,  and  other  works. 

t  Mr.  Bagiter,  with  a  spirit  of  Ubenllty  whldi  we  can- 
not  saffldently  commend,  has,  as  we  understand, prepared, 
at  some  expense,  a  copy  on  large  paper,  with  Ulominated 
caidtals,  (w.  exactly  as  the  original,  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  British  museum . 


1836,  June  1.  7%e  Magaxine  ef  Zoology  asti 
Botany,  No.  1 ,  edited  by  sir  William  Jaxdioe, 
bart.*  P.  J.  Selby,  esq.  and  Dr.  Johnston. 

1836,  Sept.  15.  The  Constitutional,  No.  1. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  published  in  London 
after  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty. 

1836,  Nov.  26.  The  Newcastle  Standard,  No. 
1,  printed  and  published  by  Charles  Laikin, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  ceased  April  16, 1837. 

1836,  Dec.  31.  the  Gardeners'  Gazette,  No.  1 . 
edited  by  Mr.  George  Glenny,  London. 

1836.  ne  Singapore  Free  Press,  published 
weekly,  and  printed  on  European  paper. 

ISSiS.  Chronica  de  Macao,  and  the  Mtxntt* 
Imparcial.  Two  very  respectable  newspapers  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  pablished  at  Macao, 
in  the  bay  of  Canton,  and  quite  equal  in  contents 
and  appearance  to  anything  which  has  been  seen 
in  the  mother  country.  The  first  appean  twice 
a-month  :  the  latter  is  published  twice  a^week. 

1836.  The  Canton  Press,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Canton,  in  China,  and  strongly  ad- 
vocates free  trade. 

1837,  Jan.  21.  IHed,  John  Syees,  late  a 
bookseller  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  author 
of  a  valuable  compilation,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Local  Records,  in  two  vols.  8to. 
Mr.  Sykes  died  at  Newcastle,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

1837,  March  20.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  ware- 
house of  the  new  printing-office  of  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode,  in  New-square,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  literary  property  destroyed  to  the  amount  of 
jG20,00O :  of  the  origin  nothing  was  known. 

1837,  March  21.  Died,  Joseph  Booker, 
bookseller,  of  New  Bond-street,  London.  He 
had  been  for  twenty-six  years  eeneral  secretary 
to  the  associated  Roman  Catholic  charities  in 
London.  The  business  is  now  conducted  by  hi* 
sister  and  nephew. 

1837,  March  21.  Died,  William  Kmioht, 
LL.D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  NoTth 
America.  Mr.  Knight,  was  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen, in  Scotland,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  printing  business.  Having  received  a 
good  education,  and  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  classics,  he  published  several  well  written 
pieces  in  the  Aberdeen  papers.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  as  a  journeyman  printer,  he  emigrated 
to  America  in  quest  of  employment,  and  by  his 
superior  attainments  and  moral  rectitude  airiTcd 
at  the  honourable  distinction  in  which  he  ended 
his  useful  and  laborious  life. 

1837,  ^Drt2  5.  In  the  half  year,  ending  on 
this  day,  the  number  of  newspapers  stamp^  in 
Great  Britain,  was  21,362,148;  and  the  net 
amount  of  duty  received,  was  £82,502.  For 
the  whole  year  die  number  of  stamps  issued  was 


•  The  ZAtmrg  of  Natural  Bisimy,  by  sir  wmian 
Janline,  has  absorbed  33,400,000  impressions,  every  one 
of  which  has  been  printed  inrfisUiMii;^  by  the  hand.  There 
an  altogether  aboat  S80  plates  of  Ulostrations  in  the 
twenty  v<dnmes,  foolscap,  tsmo,  of  which  the  work  Is 
composed,  enciavrd  by  Uzan.  The  work  was  canmen- 
ced  in  1833,  iritb  500  nomber  of  the  volnms,  but  the  sale 
rapidly  increased  to  ss  many  thousands,  and  of  the  twenty 
volumes,  it  may  safely  be  afflnned,  that  1 00,000  ooptas  hnv* 
been  sold. 
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M,490yM7,  being  an  increase  upon  the  year 
1836  of  18,000,000.  The  number  of  periodicals 
taking  out  stamps  for  1837  was  eighty-fire,  be- 
ing an  increase  upon  the  preceding  year  of  four- 
teen. The  total  number  of  newspapers  which 
passed  through  all  the  post-offices  in  the  United 
Kngdom,  in  1837,  was  42,000,000. 

Since  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty,  Sept. 
IS,  1636,  there  were  published  one  daily  news- 
paper,* one  twice  a  week,  twenty-three  weekly, 
one  fortnightly,  and  one  occasional  newspaper, 
in  London ;  of  which,  eight  were  discontinued, 
and  two  incorporated  with  other  papers.  Within 
the  same  period,  thirty-five  weekly  newspapers, 
and  one  tnree  times-a-week,t  were  established  in 
the  country,  of  which,  six  are  now  discontinued 
or  incorporated  with  other  papers4 

1837,  April  7.  Died,  William  Eusebids 
Andkews,  printer  and  bookseller.  Duke-street, 
Little  Britain,  London  ;  editor  of  the  Orthodox 
JounuU  and  other  works.  He  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  Dec.  16,  1773,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business  in  the 
office  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  published  in  his 
native  city.  Having  conducted  himself  with 
suoh  perseverance  and  integrity,  he  was,  when 
out  of  his  time,  speedily  chosen  bv  his  employers 
to  superintend  their  newspaper,  the  arduous  and 
lesponable  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  the 
period  of  fourteen  years,  when  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Norwich,  but  in 
a  short  time,  being  encouraged  to  seek  a  wider 
field  of  action,  be  removed  to  London.  Mr.  An- 
drews wias  the  third  of  the  London  Catholic  book- 
sellers who  had  died  within  six  weeks.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, Peter  Paul  Andrews  and  Mary. 

1837,  May  22.  Died,  James  Rusher,  who 
had  been  in  business  as  a  bookseller,  at  Reading, 
Berkshire,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  was 
much  and  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  exceedingly  charitable,  and  had 
for  many  years  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
income  to  alleviating  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
He  left  about  £1 ,0(K)  in  legacies  to  various  chari- 
table societies,  and  his  servants  and  the  poor. 
He  died  at  Reading,  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 
aged  sixty-six  years,  leaving  a  widow,  a  son 
(Joseph  Rusher,  of  Eingsdown,  Bristol)  and 
two  aaughteis. 

•  The  CmutUuHonal. 
t  Tike  Lbierpoal  Mall. 

t  Shenstone,  the  poet,  divldea  the  readen  of  a  newspaper 
Into  Mven  classea.    He  aaya — 
1.  The  Ulnatored  look  at  the  list  of  bankmpts. 

5.  Tlie  poor  to  tbe  price  of  bread. 

3.  The  stockjobber  to  the  lies  of  tbe  day. 

4.  Hie  old  maid  to  manlages. 

t.  The  prodigal  son  to  the  deaths. 

6.  The  monopollzets  to  the  hopes  of  a  wet  harrest. 

7.  The  boarding-school  and  all  other  yooiig  misses, 
to  all  matters  relative  to  Qretna  Green. 

An  old  pensiotted  marine,  one  who  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  a  second  Corporal  TMm,  was 
very  fimd  of  nading  the  newspapers  when  he  could  get 
them.  When  repei^edljr  annoyed  by  inquiries  as  to  his 
appetite  on  tills  subject,  be  once  replied,—"  Why,  to  tell 
you  the  tmtli,  when  I  was  in  the  corps,  a  goat  was  kept  in 
the  banacks,  which  was  In  the  habit  of  mting  the  papers, 
and  being  Idlled,  I  was  asked  to  partake  of  it.— I  can  give 
no  other  reason." 


1837,  yww  28.  Died,KRiiRi  Fisbbb,  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.  pub- 
lishers, booksellers,  and  printers,  Newgate-street, 
London,  and  Quai  de  1  Ecole,  Paris.  He  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Fisher,  a  timber  merchant, 
at  Preston,  in  Lancashire ;  and  having  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  was  placed  at  the  free 
school  of  his  native  town,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Shepherd,  where  he  acquired  all  the  education 
with  which  he  began  an  active  life  of  business. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  articled  to  Mrs. 
Sergeant,  who  carried  on  the  bookbinding, 
printing,  stationary,  &c.  businesses.  Here 
Henry  Fisher  acquired  those  habits  of  industry, 
regularity,  and  thougbtfulness,  which  accom- 
panied him  through  life.  MrE.Sergeant^allowed 
her  apprentices  task  work,  that  is,  to  retain  for 
themselves  all  they  could  earn  above  a  certain 
stipulated  amount.  Henry  Fisher  exerted  him- 
self so  assiduously,  devoting  only  a  few  minutes 
to  his  meals,  that  his  mistress  objected  to  pay 
him  the  large  sums  he  was  entitled  to,  and  said 
he  must  be  tasked  much  higher  than  the  other 
lads  of  a  similar  age — to  this  he  peremptorily 
objected — and  his  mistress  having  ofiered  them, 
he  took  his  indentures,  and  quitted : — their 
friendship,  however,  was  renewed  in  after  life, 
and  sincerely  continued  till  her  death.  On 
leaving  Mis.  Sergeant,  after  four  years'  service, 
Henry  Fisher  articled  himself  for  the  residue  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  Messrs.  Hemingway  and 
Nuttall,  printers  at  Blackburn.  At  this  period, 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
into  the  bonds  of  marriage,  relying  upon  his  in- 
defatigable industry  for  the  maintenance  out  of 
bis  overeamings  of  a  wife  and  family.  A  disso- 
lution of  partnetship  taking  place  between 
Messrs.  Hemingway  and  Nuttall,*  the  latter 
removed  to  Liverpool,  where  young  Fisher  went 
with  him,  and  having  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  depots  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  more  effectual  extension  of  the 
sale  of  standard  works  in  numbers,  was  himself 
appointed  to  the  management  of  a  station  at 
Bristol.  Here  he  passed  three  years  with  so 
much  benefit  to  his  employer  and  credit  to  him- 
self, that  he  was,  without  solicitation,  admitted 
to  a  share  of  the  business,  on  conditions  equally 
honourable  to  both  ;  and  so  essential  were  his 
services  soon  found,  that  he  was,  independently 
of  his  share  as  a  partner,  allowed  a  salary  of 
jG900  per  annum,  for  conducting  the  business. 
Thus,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  Mr.  Fisher  found 
himself  placed  in  a  situation  of  responsibility  and 
considerable  emolument,  for  which  he  was  solely 
indebted  to  his  activity,  his  integrity,  and  his 
ability.  During  this  ardent  promotion  of  know- 
ledge by  the  novel  and  unique  business  of  num- 
ber publishing — (a  system  that  has  proved  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  by  enabling  them  to 
purchase  various  works  by  small  periodical  pay- 

*  Jonas  Nuttall,  the  original  founder  of  the  Caxton 
press,  at  Liverpool,  was  a  native  of  UUckbum,  and  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  printer, 
LtTcrpool.  He  died  September,  18:17,  at  bis  seat,  at  Nut- 
grore,  near  Ptcscot,  Lancashire,  which  he  had  erected. 
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nU,)  H«uy  Fisher  fonned  an  intfanacjr  with 
the  leaned  Dr.  Adam  Clarke* — an  intimacy 
which  became  closer  in  propoition  as  it  was  ex- 
tended. Dr.  Clarke  mude  advances  to  his  friend 
out  of  his  rich  store  of  learning,  and  was  in 
return  liberally  and  generously  compensated  by 
his  friend  and  pubUsher.  Dr.  Clarke's  first 
literarv  production  was  printed  in  Liverpool,  by 
Nutt«Il,t  Fisher,  and  Dixon.  For  many  years 
reciprocal  benefits  and  kindnesses  were  inter- 
changed between  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the  bouse  of 
Nuttall  and  Co.,  who  employed  his  services  in 
numerous  editions  of  standard  and  divinity  works, 
which  now  issued  rapidlv  from  the  Caxton 
press,  the  partners  in  which  had,  in  1815,  been 
appointed  printers  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  In 
1818,  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Dixon  retired,  having 
realized  handsome  fortunes.    The  printing  office 

*  Adun  CUrke,  L1..D.,  F.B.A.  was  born  In  the  vlUtKe 
of  Moybeg,  In  the  county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  either 
In  ttie  year  17M  or  1781,  and  received  a  clusieal  edoeatlon 
from  hia  (ktbcr.  On  Angiut  U,  178a,  he  left  his  home  and 
coanfinr  for  Klngwood  school,  near  Bristol ;  and,  Sept 
M,  of  the  same  year,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wesley,  he 
cntared  on  the  dalles  of  a  minister  of  tin  Methodist  con- 
nexion, at  Bradford  (Wilts).  At  th*  confeience  of  17SS 
he  was  taken  Into  fall  connexion,  and  from  this  time  till 
Us  death,  the  length  and  breadth  of  Bngland  and  Ireland, 
tma  the  Normaa  Isles  in  the  south,  to  the  Shetland's  in 
fl>c  extreme  north,  has  acknowledged  the  sway  of  Us 
master  mind  as  a  teacher  of  the  people.  Bat,  it  is  not 
ahaa  as  a  Christian  teacher  tliot  Adam  Clarke  will  be 
revered  by  posterity,  bat  by  his  vast  knowledge,  and  his 
elaborate  researches  in  the  vast  Held  of  phllosopfay  and 
phUolofy,  that  will  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  that  ever  lived.  The  chief— the  mighty  week  of  his 
laboiloas  hand,  is  hk  Caffimflifarjr  on  Me  B<i;e— which 
may  be  said  to  be  an  encycloptedla  of  biblical  science  and 
llteratora,  that  will  remain  longer  than  the  Egyptian 
nyiamlds— an  appropriate  monoment  of  the  vrisdom,  piety, 
benevolence,  zeal,  Herculean  laboor  and  indefatigable 
pains-taking,  of  its  gifted  and  distinguished  aathor.  This 
work  is  fonnd  slike  on  the  boards  of  the  mechanic,  and 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  leanied,  on  the  shelves  of  the  poor 
man's  cottage,  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  princes  of  the 
earth.  By  his  constant  attentian  In  the  printing'4>flice 
doringthe  publication  of  his  Cenm«<<uy,hehadacqaired 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
procure  a  composing  stick,  of  wood,  with  other  usefnl 
appendagca,  in  which  he  arranged,  tied  up,  and  transmitted 
to  the  printer  for  insertion  in  the  places  niarked — the  words 
and  sentences  in  Qie  Samaritan,  Syiiac,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hebrew,  and  the  various  foreign  languages,  whicb  ap- 
peared ill  the  original  edition,  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to 
DC  correct.  This  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  died  of 
diolera,  at  Bayswater,  Aagost  38,  lS3a,  aged  7>  yean.— 
Hi*  widow  died  at  Stoke  Newlngton,  Dec.  SO,  IBSt,  aged 
■eveoty-flve  yean. 

Dr.  Clarke  published  A  BMiographicai  Dictionarp ; 
frntahOitgaelkroitolagiailatcount,  alphaittieaUg  mrrmffed, 
^ftke  moat  cwfovs,  mrnnt,  uM^fitl,  ami  importaui  tookt,  m 
ull  iepartmmtt  oftUerahire,  ic.  Vols.  I,  2,  and  3, 12mo. 
printed  by  Jonas  Nuttall,  Liverpool,  for  W.  Baynes,  Lon- 
don, issa :  vols.  4,  t,  and  fi,  printed  by  Randall  &  William 
Dean,  and  Co.  Manchester,  for  W.  Baynes,  London.  A 
Bibliographical  Miscellanj/,  being  a  Supplement  to  the 
above,  two  vols.  ismo.  printed  by  R.  £dward8,Crane-  court. 
Fleet-street,  London,  for  W.  Baynes,  Fatcmoster-row. 

Id  1811,  Dr.  Chirke  was  penoaded  by  some  of  his  friends, 
who  had  observed  with  solldtude  the  decline  of  his  health, 
to  lellnqulsb,  for  a  time,  all  public  porsoits,  and  retire  into 
the  country.  By  their  munificence,  an  estate  was  parcha* 
sed  for  him  at  MiUbrooke,  In  Lancashire,  towards  which 
Mr.  Jonas  NnttsU  presented  ^l,O0O,and  Mr.  Henry  FUher, 
itMt  towards  building  a  library,  having  also  his  two  sons 
under  the  doctor's  tuition,  at  the  liberal  remuueratian  of 
igici)  per  annum. 

t  Thomas  Nuttall,  P.  L.  S.  Professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  universit)-  of  Cambridge,  U.  S..  Honotary  member  of 
the  American  phUoeophical  society,  and  of  the  academy 
of  natunl  sciences,  &c.  &c.  was  born  at  Long  Preston,  In 
the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  Jan.  eth,  lysO.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  endowed  scbotd  of 


at  Liverpool  was  oonndered  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  oae 
time  they  had  at  least  one  thousand  penont 
in  their  employment  In  18 18,  Mr.  Fisher  estab- 
lished the  Imperial  3faga.zint,  imder  the  editoi. 
ship  of  Samuel  Drew,  M.A.  On  the  30tb  of 
January,  1831,  the  Caxton  printing-office  wis 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  sustained  being 
estimated  at  £40,000,  considerably  more  thu 
the  stock  was  insured  for.  At  this  period.  Mi. 
Fisher  removed  to  London,  accompanied  by  all 
hi&  foremen,andagreat  number  of  those  employed 
by  him.  The  printing  establishment  was  fixed 
in  OwenVrow,  Clerkenwell,  where  it  has  era 
since  continued;  the  publishing  business  beiiig 
carried  ou  in  Newgate-street,  whence  have  bees 
issued  those  splendidly  illustrated  works— Tie 
Ew/lith  Laket ;  Syria ;  Oewmtkirei  Conuetil; 
Ireland  i  Lanceuhire,  j-c.  which  have  stamped 
him  as  the  most  extensive  publisher  of  tuck 
works  in  the  kingdom.  In  1825,  he  took  into 
partnership  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  was  studying  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  church,  aid 
Mr.  Peter  Jackson,  his  old  and  faithful  London 
agent.  Mr.  Fisher  had  some  years  before 
leaving  Liverpool,  built  himself  a  very  handsome 
house,  about  eleven  miles  from  that  town,  whick 
he  called  "  The  Caxton  Lodge."  In  private  life 
Henry  Fisher  was  respected,  and  much  admired 
for  soundness  of  judgment  and  kindnea  of 
heart.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Gommcm 
council  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon- within;  and 
the  very  year  of  his  death  had  been  ureenllj 
solicited  to  fill  the  high  and  honourable  office  of 
sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex.  Mr.  Fishef 
was  in  politics  a  whig.  He  died  at  his  residence 
at  Highbury  park,  aged  fifty-six  years,  leafing 
a  widow,  two  sons,  Robert,  (appointed  his  sou 
executor)  who  succeeded  him  in  the  busioes, 
Seth  Nuttall,  a  captain  in  the  51st  regiment  of 
foot,  and  one  daughter,  married  to  captain  But- 


tbat  place ;  and  whilst  yet  a  child,  a  strong  biss  towirdB 
the  pursoits,  in  the  proaecntion  of  which  he  has  since  n 
mn^  distinguished  hims^,  became  evident}  and  he  wu 
freaaently  absent  whole  days,gatherlng  ilowerssnd  plsau, 
wbldi  he  used  carefully  to  preserve  and  assort  ssveilu 
he  was  able,  though  totally  ienorant  of  any  botasical 
system.  In  the  year  1 7M,  Mr. Jonas  NnttaU  requested Ui 
nephew  to  reside  with  liim,  with  a  view  to  his  acqabjag 
a  knowledge  of  the  printing  business.  He  acconUngly 
was honnaapptentlce  In  the  commenceoieDt  of  its*,  hi 
this  new  sphere  of  action,  however,  his  former  propeiui- 
tles  continued  to  influence  him,  and  he  was  never  sohappy 
as  when  he  could  steal  n:om  what  he  considered  un- 
interesting employment  In  irtilch  he  was  engsged,  to 
ramble  in  the  country.  His  apprenticeship  expired  caily 
in  IS07,  when  he  at  once  formed  a  resolution  so  completely 
contrary  to  his  peeanlary  intereau,  as  to  astonish  those  of 
his  blends  who  could  not  enter  into  his  views.  Iode<d, 
to  those  with  whom  the  "  aurl  sacra  fames  "  Is  the  govers. 
ing  principle,  it  must  have  appeared  little  short  of  Insanity, 
to  leave  the  brightest  prosjiects,  connected  with  a  most 
lucrative  and  eztensire  business,  with  every  chance  of 
succeeding  to  his  ancle's  fbrtune,  for  the  apparently  vriid 
scheme  of  exploring  the  forests  of  America,  In  sesich  (tf 
those  treasures,  which  were,  to  him,  "  better  than  gxild." 
Such,  however,  was  the  course  which  he  chose  to  pursue; 
nature, was  to  him,  "in  every  charm  supreme;"  and  haTing 
eoUected  his  little  patrimony,  he  sailed  Dram  Uvcraool,  for 
America,  in  the  March  of  tliat  year,  where  he  nsa  con- 
tinued prlndpaUy  to  reside.  Nuttalllta  was  discovered  is 
ISM,  by  Mr,  U.  J.  Btmke,  of  London,  among  iane 
minerals  brought  to  this  eoontry  by  Mr.  NtttlaU. 
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tanaluiw,  R.  N.  Mr.  Fisher  was  interred  at  the 
cemeteiy  in  the  Harrow  road,  being  followed  to 
to  the  grave  by  his  obildreo,  prirate  friends,  fore- 
men, and  the  principal  part  of  bis  workpeople,  to 
many  of  whom  he  bad  been  an  indulgent  master 
durii^  a  period  of  thirty-six  yean. 

One  of  the  latest  works  published  by  Mr. 
Henry  Fisher  was  A  HUtoty  of  the  Cotmty  Pa- 
latine and  Dacky^Laneater,  edited  by  Edward 
Biunes,  esq.*  M.  P.  for  Leeds,  in  fonr  vols.  4  to. 

1837,  /Wy  13.  The  printers  of  Edinburgh 
celebrated  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  invention 
of  the  ut  of  printing,  by  a  social  entertainment 
in  the  theatre-royal.  Thomas  Campbell,  author 
of  the  Pleature$  o/  Hope,  and  other  poems,  in 
the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  fol- 
lowing song,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Smart,  printer,  was  sung  by  Mr.  Heat- 
ley,  printer:  the  music  by  Mr.  George  Croall : 

Wben  liberty  lint  soufht  a  home  on  the  eartb, 

No  altar  the  grMldess  coald  find. 
Till  tV*  gremtest  triumph  to  printiiiB  f^ve  birth. 

And  her  temple  she  reared  in  the  mind. 
The  phantonu  of  ignortnce  shrunk  from  ber  slEliti 

And  triunnr'*  risage  rnw  wan ) 
A*  wildly  he  traced,  in  the  Volume  of  Ught, 

The  ptedce  of  redemption  to  man  I 

All  hall  the  return  of  the  i^arioaa  day, 

When  freedom  her  banner  nnftirted— 
And  sprung  trom  the  Press  the  Promethean  ray 

Tliat  dawned  on  a  slnmbcrlnr  world  i 
When  SdMice,  axaltinc  in  freedom  and  ml(iit, 

Unveiled  to  the  nations  her  eye, 
And  waved  (rom  her  tresses,  refulgent  in  llgbt, 

A  (dory  that  never  can  die. 

The  mighty  Enchanter,  whose  magical  key 

tinlocked  all  the  fbnntains  of  mind, 
The  thooshta  at  the  micrhty  in  triumph  set  free, 

In  cloistered  confusion  confined  j 
na  lay  of  the  Poet,  the  lore  of  the  Sage, 

Burst  Ibrth  Ikwn  otaecnrity's  gioom. 
And  started  to  lifet  in  the  wonderful  page, 

The  glcuries  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 

Gnat  ark  of  our  freedom  I  the  Pteaa  we  adore— 

Our  glory  and  power  are  in  thee ; 
A  voice  thon  hast  wafted  to  earth's  farthest  shore— 

Tlie  shout  of  the  great  aad  the  firee. 
Hie  slave's  galling  letters  are  burst  by  the  might. 

Hie  empire  of  reaaon  is  thine ; 
And  natiooa  rcMce  in  the  glorious  light, 

WUch  flows  Ikom  a  fonntaln  divine. 


•  Uward  Balnea,  esq.,  M.  P.  fior  Leeds,  was  bom  at 
Walton-le-Oale,  Lancashire,  in  I77«,  and  was  ^iprentleed 
to  Thomas  Walker,  printer  and  stationer,  at  Preston  j  but 
before  the  expiration  of  his  time  he  removed  to  Leeds, 
and  was  |4aced  with  Messrs.  BIjus  and  Brown.  Im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  his  opprenticeahip  he 
fbrmed  a  connexion  in  trade  with  Mr.  Johii  Fenwick,  and 
canlBd  on  the  printtng  business  Ibr  about  a-year,  under 
the  firm  of  Baines  and  Fenwick,  Leeds.  This  connexion 
having  been  dissolved,  he  saoceeded,  in  the  year  iSM, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  BInnN  to  the  propiletonhtp  of  the 
L€tdt  Mtremrf,  of  which  he  became  the  sole  oondnctor. 
In  the  band*  of  Mr.  Balnea,  the  Letdi  Meraay  became  a 
Journal  of  extensive  political  iolinenoe  in  the  ncith  of 
England,  which  haa  been  enlarged  since  he  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  his  son,  and  partner  in  bualnesa,  B(r- 
Bdward  Haines,  in  the  year  isse.  In  17M,  he  married 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Matthew  Talbot,  known  in 
tile  literary  and  tbeologloal  world  as  the  author  of  a  very 
laborious  work,  under  the  title  of  ilao^iau  of  th€  BiHe. 
The  isane  of  tlila  marriage  has  been  six  sons  and  Ave 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survive,  except  two  soas,  who 
died  m  infkncy.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr. 
Balnea,  natives  of  the  same  town,  neither  of  them  Indebted 
to  the  fisvours  of  fortune  in  early  life,  but  entirely  de- 
pendent on  their  own  axertioiu,  should  have  both  risen  to 
such  a  rank  in  their  reapecUve  occupations.    On  the  ap- 


lBS7,Aug.  14.  Fbstital  im  homoob  op  Jobm 
6uT£NB£B0,  the  inventOT  of  printing,  held  at 
Meutz,  (Mayence)  in  Germany.*  The  opposit« 
engraving  gives  a  correct  view  oi  the  tine  statue, 
by  Thurwalsden,  which  had  been  erected  by  a 
general  subscription,  to  which  all  Europe  had 
been  invited  to  contribute.  "  We  apprehend," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  who  had 
witnessed  the  important  ceremony,  "  that  the 
English,  amidst  the  incessant  claims  upon  their 
attention  for  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  under- 
takings, whether  of  a  national  or  individual  cha- 
racter, had  known  little  of  the  purpose  which 
the  good  citizens  of  Mayence  had  been  advoca- 
ting with.unabating  zeal  for  several  years  ;t— 
and  perhaps  the  object  itself  was  not  calculated 
to  call  forth  anv  very  great  liberality  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  often  directea  in  their 
bounties  as  much  by  fashion  as  by  their  own 
convictions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  England  liter- 
ally gave  nothing  towards  the  monument  of  a 
man  whose  invention  has  done  as  much  as  any 
other  single  cause  to  make  England  what  she  is. 
The  remoteness  of  the  cause  may  also  have  les- 
sened its  importance  ;  and  some  people,  who, 
without  any  deserts  of  their  own,  are  eujoying  a 
more  than  full  share  of  the  blessings  whicn  hare 
been  shed  upon  us  by  the  prog^ress  of  intellect, 
(which  determines  the  progress  of  national  wealth) 
have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  that  the  spread 
of  knowledge  is  the  spread  of  something  inimical 
to  the  pretensions  of  mere  riches.  We  met  with 
a  lady  on  board  the  steam-boat  ascending  the 
Rhine,  two  days  before  the  festival  at  Maymce, 
who,  whilst  she  gave  us  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  fashionable  dulness  of  the  baths  of  Baden, 
and  Nassau,  and  all  the  other  German  watering 

5 laces,  told  us  by  all  means  to  avoid  Mayence 
nring  the  following  week,  as  a  crowd  of  low 
people  from  all  parts  would  be  there,  to  make  a 
great  fuss  about  a  printer  who  had  been  dead 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  low  people 
did  assemble  in  great  crowds:  it  was  com- 
puted that  at  least  15,000  strangers  had  arrived 
to  do  honour  to  the  first  printer.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  all  Mayence  was  in  motion  by 
six  o'clock ;  and  at  eight  a  procession  was  formed 
to  the  cathedral,  which  was  conducted  with  a 

pointraent  of  Mr.  Maeauley  to  the  supreme  council  of 
India,  the  electaiB  at  Loeda  b«stow»d  upon  Mr.  Balnea 
the  higliest  mark  of  their  confidence  and  esteem,  by 
returning  him  to  parliament  on  the  17th  of  February,I834, 
as  their  representative,  without  solicitation  on  his  part, 
without  oost,  and  on  those  principles  of  purity  of  elee- 
tion  irtilGh  he  had  so  lone  and  so  strenuously  advocated. 

*  To  show  that  the  important  controversy  fbr  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  printing  is  not  yet  decided,  the 
reader  Is  referred  to  the  following  recent  works  : — 

VerhaneeliHg  vmn  Konlng  over  den.  oomnng,  de  mf  ofhif- 
tn^,  verbetmnmg  «it  votmtaking  riir  Boekiniktntmtf  fe 
Haarlem  IBS6,  tif  Lta^m. 

OtdmJaekrifleH  wrgem  ket  eisrile  etutogtHf  de  son  ie 
urtvhuHmg  der  BoeMnUikmui  door  Lourema  /onovoea 
Kottffr  wm  ttudnoegt  gevttrd  ie  Bamrtem  dem  10  sn  11  Ju^ft 
iasa,kij eamrMomelddoor  Vinctnt Loujet,te  HaarlemltM. 

M.  Jueotut  SeMtem^i  gneUed  at  Utttrkuniit  Meit- 
gelwerk  vol.  v. — vi. 

Aniologia  di  Fiermm  vol.  *l.    Jan.— ilprU,  ISSI. 

See  also,  .i  DtMomutaftht  Anglo  Suaum  Ltmguogo,  4». 
by  the  rev.  J.  Boaworth,  LL.D,  loBdon,  18S8.  /iiir». 
duetioH,  page  xcil.— xdii. 

t  See  page  Its  onfe. 
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quiet  ptedsioD  that  showed  the^  weie  engaged  in 
a  solemn  act.  The  fine  old  catLedral  was  crowd- 
ed ; — the  bishop  of  Mayence  performed  high 
mass ; — the  first  hibleprinted  by  John  Gutenbeiv 
was  displayed, — that  first  bible  the  germ  of  mil- 
lions of  bibles  that  have  spread  tiie  light  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  habitable  globe. — 
The  mass  ended,  the  procession  again  advanced 
to  the  adjacent  square,  where  the  statue  was  to 
be  opened.  Here  was  erected  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre, where,  seated  under  their  respective  ban- 
ners, were  deputations  fiom  all  the  great  cities 
of  Europe.  Amidst  salvos  of  artillery  the  veil 
was  removed  from  the  statue,  and  a  hymn  was 
sang  by  a  thousand  voices.  Then  came'erations ; 
— then  dinneis — ^balls — oratorioe — boat-Tace&— 
processions  by  torch-light.  For  three  days  the 
population  of  Mayence  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
nigh  excitement;  and  the  echo  of  the  excite- 
ment went  through  Germany, — and  Gutenberg ! 
Gutenberg  !  was  toasted  in  many  a  bumper  of 
Rhenidi  wine  amidst  tfaiscordial  and  entihusiastic 
people." 

The  basso-relievos  on  the  pedestal  of  Guten- 
berg's statue  exhibit  a  part  of  the  process  by 
which  the  mighty  change  has  been  produced  by 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  from  move- 
able types  by  John  Gutenberg,  at  Mayence. — 
The  printer  is  examining  a  matrix  for  casting 
types,  and  comparing  a  printed  sheet  with  a 
manuscript.  If^  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
entire  consequences  of  the  apparently  simple 
mechanical  arrangements  which  he  was  per- 
fecting, it  is  justly  possible  that  Gutenberg  might 
have  become  dizzy  with  the  prospect,  and  neg- 
ligent of  some  minute  point  upon  which  much 
depended,  have  left  an  incomplete  discovery  to 
another  geneiation,  instead  of  the  perfect  art 
which  printing  so  soon  became.  Who  can  read 
of  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  of  Mayence — 
who  can  participate  in  the  blessings  of  that  in- 
vention— and  not  perceive  the  immense  multi- 
plication of  the  power  of  books  which  must  have 
instantly  followed  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
multiplying  their  numbers  by  the  printing  press  ? 
It  was  the  mightiest  revolution  which  the  histoiy 
of  the  world  had  known — at  least  if  measured 
as  it  ought  to  be,  not  merely  by  the  tumult  and 
crash  of  change  which  it  occasioned  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  by  its  enduring  operation,  and  the  far 
reach  of  its  consequences.  It  might  be  said, 
indeed,  to  contain  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  all 
future  revolutions.  The  wave  which  it  set  in 
motion  has  been  rolling  on  till  now.  But  that 
wave  has  much  further  to  roll. 

"Tynntil  in  vain,  ye  trmce  the  wizud  liog i 
In  vain  ye  Umit  mauft  unwearied  sprint ; 
What  t  can  ye  Inll  the  winged  wind*  aeleep, 
Aireat  tlie  rolling  world,  or  diain  the  deep  > 
Mo  I  the  wild  wave  contenuu  yoor  iceptred  hand  I 
It  roU'd  not  back  wlien  Canute  gave  oommand." 

Much  as  the  art  of  printing  has  accomplished, 
its  greatest  triumphs,  we  believe,  are  yet  to  come. 
Mighty  as  are  the  benefits  mankind  have  derived 
from  this  noble  invention  diiiin  g  the  space  of  four 
centuries  which  it  has  been  in  operation,  they 


probably  amount  to  bat  a  raall  portion  of  tli* 
whole  sum  of  good  which  in  its  ultimate  ateg- 
sion  it  is  destined  to  confer  upon  oor  rue. 

1837,  Aug.  Died,  Weston  Hatfield,*  nho 
had  been  for  upwards  uf  twentv  years  printer 
and  editor  of  the  Cambridp*  Independmt  Pnu, 
and  other  newspapers.  He  died  at  Huntingtlon, 
aged  forty-two  years. 

1837,  Sept.  5.  Died,  Owsn  Rees,  late  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  booksellm, 
Patemoster-row,  London.  It  was  onlv  at  Mid- 
summer that  Mr.  Rees,  alter  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years  of  great  reaponsibility,  retiicd 
from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  with 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  his  remaining  yean  ia 
repose,  at  his  beautiful  residence  at  Gdlig;nn, 
near  Neath,  Glamoiganshire,  South  Wales,  wheic 
he  had  done  much,  not  only  to  improve  his  own 
estate,  bat  to  introduce  valuable  impiovemenis 
in  the  surrounding  country.  Previous  to  his  lesr- 
ing  town,  an  entertainment  waa  given  to  him,  u 
a  tribute  to  his  integrity  and  Kentlemanly  con- 
duct ;  and  above  forty  of  his  oldest  friends  and 
associates  assembled  to  pay  thia  gratifying  am- 
pliment.  Few  men  in  the  metropolis,  perhaps, 
ever  had  larger  opportunities  of  cultivating  ue 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  of  men  distingiuBbed 
in  all  the  walks  of  literature,  and  in  brinpag 
forward  their  productions,  and  of  the  friendl; 
intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
him.  Mr.  Rees  was  a  warm  patron  of  the 
drama,  and  an  acute  and  excellent  dramatic 
critic.  He  had  been  unwell'  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  thought  his  native  air  might  restore  him  to 
health  and  strength.  But,  alas  for  humu 
hopes !  he  gradually  dec1tned,and  at  last  yielded 
to  his  fate  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was 
unmarried.  Mr.  Rees  was  a  constant  benefactor 
of  the  necessitous  and  distressed. 

1837,  Sept.  7.  Died,  David  Prentice,  who 
had  been  tne  printer,  editor,  and  a  consideiable 
shareholder  of  the  GUugow  Chronicle,  from  its 
commencement  in  1810.  Mr-  Prentice  was  d^ 
scended  fiomalong  lineof  honouTableaDcestoRi.t 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Prentice, 
of  Lanark,  one  of  the  earliest  burgh  reformeR  in 
Scotland  ,and  his  mother  was  the  niece  of  James 
Thomson,  author  of  the  Seatoni,  from  whom  be 
inherited  much  of  his  distinguished  rdative's 
fervent  temperament,  love  of  liberty,  and  orei. 
flowing  benevolence.  In  1810,  Mr.  Prentice 
published  An  Ettay  on  the  Curretuy,  in  which 
he  showed  talents  of  the  first  order,  and  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  distingiush  him  as  a 
writer  on  political  economy,  had  he  devoted  him- 


*  Mis.  EUzabeUi  Carter  Hatfleld,the  founder,  aadap to 


three  years. 

t  He  was  the  nepheir  of  Mr.  Archibald  Frentiee,  <t 
CoTlngtOD,  a  man  whose  extiaordiDary  mcDtal  powen 
and  stertlng  Integrity  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  Unt 
men  of  thecounby.  He  was  the  ^reat  grandson  of  Ardii- 
iMld  Prentice,  laird  of  Stone,  who  fought  for  ttaeConnsnt 
at  Botbwell  bridge,  In  1871)!  and  he  was  the  great  gRSt 
grandson  of  sir  John  Prentice,  isiid  of  Ttaoni,  who  w» 
deputy  governor  of  Dunkirk,  for  the  commonwcslth,  >t 
the  peKod  of  the  restoration,  in  iflSo. 
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Mlf  to  the  produotioii  of  a  connected  work  in- 
stead of  being  occupied  with  a  newspaper.  In 
An  Sumf  on  Beau^  he  also  gave  evidence  of  a 
fine  taste  in  critidsm,  and  of  great  metaphysical 
acuteneas.  His  newspaper  was  always  the  pro- 
meter  of  general  and  local  reforms,  and  for  the 
part  which  Mr.  Prentice  took  to  procure  negro 
emancipation,  the  anti-slavery  society  of  Glasgow 
paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  memoir.  He  died  at 
Af  ainbill,  near  Glasgow,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

1837,  Sept.  7.  iMed,  William  Shebwood, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  publishers 
and  booksellers  of  Paternoster-row,  Loudon.  He 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  in  the  year  1776.    At  a  very 
early  age  he  engaged  himself  with  Mr.Symonds, 
«f  Patemo«ter-row,  whom  be  served  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  activity,  when  bis  employer 
was  imprisoned    for  the  publication   of  some 
political  work.    In  1806  he  succeeded  to  the 
Dusiness  of  his  employer,  in  partneiship  with 
Messrs.  Neely  and  Jones.    On  the  retirement 
of  those  two  gentlemen,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Piper.    No 
one  could  attend  more  sedulously  to  tne  duties 
of    business  than  did    Mr.  Sherwood,  during 
his  whole  career :  for  eighteen  years  he  never 
indulged  himself  with  a  holiday ;  in  fact,  bis 
close  attention,  and  disregard  of  premonitory 
symptoms,  in  tdl  probability  shortened  his  valu- 
able life.    But  Mr.  Sherwood  was  not  only  a 
man  of  unwearying  industry,  but  of  the  kindliest 
disposition,  courteous  and  afiable  to  all  around 
him;  his  valuable  advice  and  assistance  were 
never  withheld  from  any  who  solicited  them.  In 
the  year  1831  he,  conjoindy  with  some  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  projected  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  C^loptedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  which  immediately  took  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  important  medical  pub- 
lications of  the  age.    On  its  completion,  in 
1835,  it  was  followed  by  a  similar  work  on 
Anatomy,  and  in  1837  the  Cyclcpadia  of  Sur- 
gery was  commenced,  on  the  same  plan.    Mr. 
Sherwood  enjoyed   the  personal  friendship  of 
many  valuable  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, whose  works  he  published.    He  had  been 
unwell  for  a  short  time,  and  the  last  day  he 
attended  to  business  was  on  the  17th  of  August. 
He  died  at  HoUawell,  aged  sixty-one  years, 
leaving  a  widow,  with  two  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  father, 
and    his  dependents  a  kind  and   considerate 
friend.    He  was  buried  in   St.  Paul's  church- 
yardL  in  the  burial  g^und  of  the  parish  of  St 
Faith. 

1837,  Sept.  The  Michaelmas  catalogue,  at 
Leipzig,  comprised  3,480  new  works,  and  fifty- 
eight  maps,  &c.  The  number  of  publishers 
who  issued  these  works  was  557.*  There  were 
published  in  Germany  500  literary,  scientific. 


*  The  book  trade  of  Oermaoy  wu  at  tbls  time  almost 
monopoUzed  bj  three  indlTldnala,  the  most  fovatal 
waabaiDO  Cotta,  of -the  Algmeine  Zeitung;  besides  the 
above  paper,  he  is  the  propiietor  of  six  Uterarr  periodicals 
of  a  bUiih  staDdior,  and  of  several  others  of  an  inferior 
ranit,  and  is  said  to  have  from  three  to  four  hundred 


and  religions  periodicals,  and  170  political  jour- 
nals, including  thiity-six  in  the  German  canton* 
of  Switzerland. 

1837,  Sept.  21.  Died,  Benjamin  Wheatlet, 
the  well  known  book  auctioneer,  of  Piccadilly, 
London.  He  was  educated  at  the  blue-coat 
school,  Lincoln  ;  and  was  for  many  years  a  con- 
fidential assistant  in  the  old  established  book- 
selling house  of  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  in  the 
Straud.  He  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Piccadilly,  and,  by  his  obliging  dis- 
position, was  very  popular  witn  the  public.  His 
death  was  occasions  by  the  overturning  of  a 
phaeton  at  Willin^am,  by  the  furious  driving 
of  the  post-boy.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
left  a  widow  and  several  children. 

1837,  Oct.  William  Hancock,  of  London, 
took  out  a  patent  for  an  invention  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  work  a  revolution  in  the  art  of 
oookbinding.  Mr.  Hancock's  invention  consists 
in  attaching  or  binding  the  leaves  of  a  book,  by 
means  of  caoutchouc,  thus  dispensing  entirely 
with  the  process  of  sewing.  The  superiority  of 
Hancock  B  process  over  the  method  of  stitchmg, 
consists  in  allowing  the  book  to  open  perfect^ 
flat,  and  without  strain  on  the  back.  It  also 
dispenses  entirely  with  the  use  of  paste,  a  sub- 
stance which  it  is  well  known  oreeds  those 
destructive  insects  which  commit  so  many  rava- 
ges in  large  collections. 

1837,  Oct.  19.  Died,  William  Jdstins,  for 
many  years  the  superintendent  of  the  printing  of 
the  London  CounW  Herald  newspaper,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

1837,  Nov.  7.  Died,  Thomas  Noble,  ma^y 
yean  editor  of  the  Derh/  Reporter,*  and  other 
papers.  Mr.  Noble  was  the  author  of  some 
poems  of  merit,t  and  of  Zelomer,  a  romance, 
translated  from  the  French. 

1837, iVbv.  The  Author's  Advocate,and  Young 
Publieher'i  FrieTid,  by  the  author  of  the  PerM 
of  Aulhorthip,  &c. 

1837,  Nov.  7.  i>te<i,  William  E.  Jones,  a 
respectable  printer  and  bookseller  at  Southamp- 
ton. Mr.  Jones,  with  twenty  other  peisons,  £ul 
a  sacrifice  to  their  endeavours  in  extinguishing  - 
a  fire  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  King,  Witt, 
and  Co.  lead,  oil,  and  colour,  manufacturers,  at 
Southampton,  when,  unfortunate  to  relate,  more 

editors  In  pay.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  eopyiifht 
of  all  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  and 
Welland.  The  next  llteiarr  grandee  of  tiermanr,  is  Rei- 
mer,  of  Berlin,  who  owns  the  copyright  of  all  the  worlu  of 
Jeam  Panl.Tiek,  Klelst,  Johannes  von  Mailer,  NovaUs  and 
Schlegel,  and  the  third  is  Brockhans,  of  Leipzig,  prx>. 
prietor  at  the  Ctmvertationa-Lexicon,  which  alone  occupies 
more  than  one  hundred  literary  men.  Brockhans  is  also 
the  publisher  of  a  most  colossal  Enegelopaita,  whick 
when  flniahed,wiU  consist  of  at  least  soo  Tolame8,and  is  now 
(Oct.  1837,)  on  the  point  of  commencing  anew  daUy  paper. 
The  government  of  Prunda  promulgated  an  ordinance,  in 
Dec.  1839,  which  stated  that  every  penon  who  wonld 
obtain  permission  to  edit  a  journal  in  that  kingdom,  moat 
have  acquired  an  academical  degree. 

*  18S3,  Jan.  3,  Derby  Rmrter,  No.  Ij  prinked  and  pub- 
lished by  Walter  Pike,  .Corn-market,  Derby.  In  a  few 
numbers  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Dtrh/  mtd  Chmier- 
fltld  Rtporter,  under  which  it  continues  to  be  pnbliabed. 

f.  See  Song*  ^f  tike  Preet,  page  SO,  fbr  a  poem  on  prin- 
ting, by  Mr.  Noble. 
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than  twenty  persons  wete  buried  in  the  niins. 
Mr.  Jones  was  the  son  of  am  eminent  farmer,  at 
Swindon,  in  Wiltshire,  where  his  relatives  still 
reside.  He  served  a  mithful  apprenticeship  to 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Heathcote,  printer  and  bookseller, 
at  Warwick  ;  and  had  commenced  business  at 
Southampton  only  a  few  yeats  preceding  this 
melancholy  accident,  by  which  tie  was  cut  off 
before  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  vear,  deeply 
and  sincerely  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

1837,  Not.  9.  Queen  Victobia*  dined  with 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  at  Guildhall,  upon 
which  occasion  the  corporation  of  London  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty  a  quarto  volume,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  G«orge 
Woodfa]I,and  superbly  bound  and  gilt  by  Charles 
Lewis,  containing  the  words  uf  the  vocal  music, 
as  sung  at  Guildhall,  at  the  royal  banquet, 
preceeded  by  the  following  dedication :  "  To  her 
gracioas  majesty  the  queen,  this  copy  of  the 
selection  of  vocal  music,  performed  at  the 
banquet  given  by  the  corporation  of  London,  at 
the  Guildhall,  is  presented  with  their  dutiful 
homage."  Only  one  other  copy  was  printed  with 
the  d^ication,  which  was  deposited  in  the  city 
archives. 

1837,  Not.  27.  Died,  Edward  Shackell, 
proprietor  of  the  John  Bull  London  newspaper. 
He  died  at  bis  residence,  at  Wareham,  Dorset- 
shire, aged  forty-five  years. 

1837,  Dec.  5.  Died,  J.  O.  Robinson,  formerly 
a  bookseller,  at  Leeds,  and  afterwards  a  partner 
in  the  large  concern  of  Messrs.  Hurst,  Robinson, 
and  Co.,  successors  to  Messrs.  Boydell  and  Co., 
printsellers  and  publishers,  Cheapside,  and  Pall 
Hall,  Liondon.  Mr.  Robinson  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Edinburgh  house  of  Consta* 
ble  and  Co. 

1837,  Dec.  16.  The  number  of  weekly  periodi- 
eal  worki,  (not  newspapers,) issued  in  London,  on 
this  day,  was  about  fiftr,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  analysis: — Religious,  6;  literary  criticism 
— Literary  Gazette,  Athemeum,  2 ;  musical  criti- 
cism, 1 ;  medical,  4 ;  scientific,  2 ;  for  the  advo- 
cacy of  peculiar  opinions,  —  one  advocating 
opinions  similar  to  those  in  the  works  of  Car- 
liJe,  and  one  by  the  friends  of  co-opeiation,  2 ; 
miscellanies,  to  which  the  most  extensively-cir- 
culated weekly  periodicals  belong,  and  new  ones 
are  constantly  added,  which  perish  in  a  few 
weeks,  18;  tales  and  stories,  6;  attempts  at 
fnn,  some  of  them  called  forth  by  the  success  of 
(he  Pickwick  papers — mostly  trash,  7 ;  and  sport- 
ing slang,  1.  Out  of  this  number  twenty-one 
are  published  at  Id.,  eight  at  lid.,  and  seven  at 
3d.  Of  the  remainder  the  prices  are  higher, 
varying  up  to  8d.  The  monthly  issue  of  periodi- 
cal literature  from  London  is  unequalled  by  any 
rimilar  commercial  operation  in  Europe.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  monthly  periodical  works 
are  sent  out  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  to 
every  comer  of  the  United  Kingdom,   from 

*  On  the  acecmlofi  of  Vietoria,  I.  Jane  so,  1SS7,  tbs 
■mofimt  of  lllenry  pendons  wen  jtt,M*Q,  wbOa  the  rofsl 
and  noble  pensions  were  jeis<),S48. 


Fktemoster-row  *  There  are  also  thirty-fosr 
periodical  works,  published  quarterly,  makini;  t 
total  of  270.  Of  the  monthly  periodicals,  is. 
eluding  the  weekly,  issued  in  parts,  there  aie 
fifty-eight  devoted  to  general  literatuie;  forty- 
eight  to  various  branches  of  science,  nattuil 
history,  &c.;  forty -six  religious  and  missionaiy~ 
many  the  organs  of  particular  sects ;  font  histo- 
ries  of  England,  appearing  periodically ;  seven- 
teen works  issuing  in  volumes — a  few  in  pans; 
twenty  to  the  fine  arts — picture  galleries—topo- 
graphy; six  to  the  fashions.  Of  the  remainoer, 
many  are  very  cheap  periodicals,  addressed 
chiefly  to  children.  The  weekly  sale  of  Cham- 
ben'  Jowmal,  the  Petuu/  Magazine,^  the  So/iir. 
day  Miyazint,  the  Mirror,  the  Meehmiei  Magt. 
zine,  the  Lancet,  the  Chwreh  of  England  Magt. 
zine,  and  of  several  others  of  the  more  imiwr- 
tant,  amounts  to  little  less  than  200,000  copies, 
or  about  10,000,000  copies  annually.  The 
periodical  works  sold  on  the  last  day  of  tlie 
month  amount  to  500,000  copies.  The  amount 
of  cash  expended  in  the  purchase  of  tbcae 
600,000  copies  is  £26,000.  The  parcels  des. 
patched  into  the  country,  of  which  very  few  re- 
main over  the  day,  are  2,000.  Sndi  is  Ae 
change  which  four  centuries  has  made  in  tlie 
market  of  literature. 

1897,  Dee.29.  ZKaJ, Robert  CHiLDs^iiiiter 
and  publisher,  at  Bungay,  in  Suffolk.  He  and 
his  elder  brother,  John,^  had  the  merit  of  con- 
verting a  business  for  the  publication  of  veiy 
common  works  in  numbers,  into  one  of  the  best 
stereotype  and  printing  establishments  in  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Robert  Childs,  in  a  fit  of  ina- 
nity, unfortunatdy  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

1837,  Feb.  4.  the  Scotch  Brformen'  GatttU, 
No,  1.    Glasgow. 

1837,  May  20.  7%«  Economitt  and  Joit 
Stock  Bankert'  Journal,  No.  I.  Published 
weekly,  price  sixpence. 

1837,  Oct.  21.  The  Northern  Liberator,  N«. 
1.  Newcastle,  printed  and  published  by  Jdin 
TumbuU,  and  »iited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Beaumont, 
the  proprietor,  who  died  in  Brompton-square, 
London,  January  28,  1838. 

1837,  Nov.  18.  The  Gateshead  Obtener,  No. 
1.  Gateshead,  printed  by  John  Lowthin  tnd 
William  Douglas. 

1837,  Dee.  3.  The  Weekly  Ckriitian  Teuktr, 
No.  1.  Price  three-halfpence.  Printed  and 
published  by  A.  FuUarton  and  Co.  Glasgow. 

1838,  Jan.  27.  Died,  Edward  Wiluam, 
bookseller,  of  186  Fleet-street,  London,  and  for 
many  years  the  respected  publisher  of  the  Em 
Clauiet,  and  bookseller  to  the  college.  Mr. 
Williams  was  the  grandson,  maternally,  of  tis- 
Joseph  Pote,  bookseller  of  Eton,  the  autbnr  of  the 
Hittory  of  Antiquitiee  of  St.  Georg^t  GutpH, 

*  Magazine  Daf,  by  tbe  author  of  BanJom  BtealleHiimi 
of  the  hmue  of  ammonM,  the  Oreat  MetropoHt,  ie. 

t  The  Pemtg  Magmxme  i*  reyiiatail  at  ConiUiitiBoite 
under  the  directlan,  and  at  the  ezpeoae  of  the  gout 
aelKnlor,  and  bai  a  great  dnnlatlon. 

t  Mr.  John  ChQda  is  well  known  erom  bli  Impiiaa- 
ment,  (Mar,  ISSS.)  In  eonseqaenoe  of  his  icfiiial  to  obejr 
the  nuamou  of  an  aodeaiastlcal  cooit. 
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Windsor;  and  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  two 
eminent  booksellers,  resident,  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  century,  in  Fleet-street.  As  one  of  the 
court  of  assistants  of  the  stationers'  company, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
literaiy  fund  society,  Mr.  Williams  acquired  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  many  distinguished 
literary  characters.  In  his  social  hours  he  was 
ever  an  agreeable  companion,  and  occasionally 
entertained  his  friends  with  several  excellent 
and  chaste  songs  of  his  own  composition,  which 
w  ere  much  admired ;  particularly  one  allusive  to 
the  various  branches  of  trade  practised  by  the 
members  of  the  company  of  stationers.  The 
proximate  cause  of  Mr.  W.'s  death  was  the  very 
reprehensible  practice  of  permitting  slides  to  be 
made  in  the  public  streets.  On  the  11th  of 
January,  in  passing  along  Orange-street,  Leices- 
ter-.square,  he  fell  down  on  a  slide,  and  received 
so  severe  an  internal  injurv,  that  it  eventually 
proved  fatal.  As  a  husban(},  parent,  and  neigh- 
bonr,  no  man  could  be  more  highly  respected 
and  beloved.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  most 
of  the  shops  in  Eton  were  closed,  and  about  fifty 
of  the  tradesmen  followed  his  remains  to  the 
grave.  Mr.  Williams  left  a  large  famUy;  and 
the  heads  of  Eton  college  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  their  patronage  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Mr.  Edward  Pole  Williams. 

1838.  Feb.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Clarendon 
printing-office,  at  Oxford,  and  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  £3,000. 

1838,  March  8.  Died,  Henrt  WINCHESTER, 
stationer,  of  London,  alderman  of  the  ward  of 
Vintry  in  the  city  of  London,  vice-president  of 
the  society  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  president  of  the  printers' 
pension  society,  &c.  &c.  He  was  the  elder  son 
of  Mr.  William  Winchester,  of  the  Strand, 
stationer,  who  died  in  1820,  and  with  whom  he 
was  brought  up  in  business.  He  was  elected 
alderman  of  Vintry  ward  in  1826,*  and  served 
the  office  of  sheriff  in  1827.  At  the  general 
election  in  September,  1830,  he  was  retnmed  to 
parliament  for  Maidstone,  but  the  dissolution  in 
the  following  year  deprived  him  of  his  seat.  He 
passed  the  year  of  bis  mayoralty  in  1834 — 5, 
ID  great  unpopularity,  in  consequence  of  his 
refusing  to  hold  political  meetings  in  common 
hall.  His  commercial  affairs  had  been  long 
involved  in  difficulty ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1838,  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was  issued 
against  him.  On  that  day  week,  he  was  no 
more.  He  died  at  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  be 
had  been  removed,  having  unhappily  brooded 
with  such  intense  melancholy  on  his  domestic 
calamities,  as  to  have  been  bereft  of  bis  senses. 
He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  married  in 
1803,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Ayerst,  esq.  of  Hawkhurst,  by  whom  he 
left  several  children.f  Alderman  Winchester 
bnilt  a  handsome  mansion  at  Hawkhurst. 


*  His  opponeDt  was  Mr.  Wilde,  brother  to  Mr.  sergeant 
WUde ;  and  the  legal  defence  of  which,  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation,  is  said  to  have  coat  j£0,OOO. 

t  See  Berry's  Countg  aentalogiet,  Kent,  page  8V. 


1838,  April  12.  Died,  ikVBa  Rousseau, 
printer.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  John 
Nichols,  esq.  in  whose  employ,  and  that  of  his 
successor,  he  ever  afterwards  remained ;  and  to 
whom  he  always  proved  himself  a  friend  and 
faithful  assistant.  For  the  last  twenty  yean 
he  nightly  superintended  the  printing  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons;  in 
which  arduous  duty,  it  was  his  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  gain  not  only  the  approliation  of  his 
employers,  but  the  patronage  and  good  will  of 
the  principal  clerks  of  the  house  of  commons. 
He  died  in  Canterbury-buildings,  Lambeth,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

1838,  April.  Died,  Jonatban  Henry  Kay, 
many  years  in  the  firm  of  Jonathan  E!ay  and 
Sons,  wholesale  stationers,  in  Abchurch-lane, 
London,  who  had  for  some  time  retired  from 
business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  of 
assistants  of  the  stationers'  company.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Jonathan  Kay,  esq. 
of  Hampstead,  and  uncle  to  sir  John  Kay,  hart. 

1838,  May  6.  Died,  James  Riooway,  book- 
seller, and  the  well  known  pamphlet  publisher, 
Piccadilly,  London,  aged  eigh^-three  years. 

1838,  May  8.  Died,  John  Clarke,  the  emi> 
nentlaw  bookseller,in  Searle-street,  Lincoln's  inn, 
London,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  many  years  in  business  with  his  late  father 
and  his  brother  Walter,  under  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Sons.  Mr.  John  Clarke  was  in  the 
court  of  assistants  of  the  company  of  stationers, 
and  was  much  respected. 

18-38,  Jfin«.  The  London  newspaper  press 
association  held  their  first  anniversary  meeting. 

1838,  Jidy  6.  Died,  Alexander  Aikman, 
late  printer  of  the  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette.  He 
was  born  of  respectable  parents,  at  Borrowstown- 
ness,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  Scotland, 
June  23,  1756.  He  left  his  native  country  for 
South  Carolina,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having 
previously  made  a  voyage  to  Dantzic.  After  bis 
arrival  at  Charleston,  he  apprenticed  himself  to 
Robert  Wells,*  a  bookseller,  and  printer  of  a 
newspaper.  The  American  revolution  caused 
Mr.  Aikman  to  leave  that  country ;  and  after 
some  wanderings,  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
Jamaica;  where,  in  1788,  he  established  a  news- 
paper, called  the  Jamaica  Mercury,  which  tide, 
two  years  after,  the  government  patronage  having 
been  obtained,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Gazette,  under  which  title  it  still  continnes  to  be 
published.  He  likewise  became  printer  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  and  king's  printer;  and 
having  resigned  those  offices  to  bis  son  Alexander, 
he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  house  of 
assembly,  as  representative  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George.    After  his  son's  death,  in  1831,  he  for  a 


*  Robert  Wells,  bookseller  and  printer,  was  aroan  of 
high  honour,  tiled  integrity,  and  of  considerable  literary 
attainments.  He  was  bom  August  10,  I7S8,  and  died 
July  IS,  I79<. 

Charles  Wells,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  fee.  his  son,  was  born  May 
24, 17S7,anddied  September  18,  Hi;. 

See  OewU.  Mag.  vol.  xd,  page  fios,  for  a  tablet  set  np  in 
St.  Bride's  tdrarch,  London,  to  the  memory  of  the  above, 
(her  fkther  and  brother)  by  Louisa  Snsaiuah  Aikman. 
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short  time  resumed  bis  business,  and  ibe  conduct 
of  the  Royal  Gaxetti,  but  on  a  favorable  oppor. 
tunity  occurring,  be  made  his  retreat  from  all 
commercial  anxieties.  He  was  a  trul;  honour- 
able, worthy,  and  charitable  man,  and  his  death 
was  much  lamented.  Mr.  Aikman  visited  Great 
Britain  in  17&5,  in  which  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  a  privateer,  and  had  to  repurchase  his  property 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1801,  in  1802,  and  m  1814, 
but  from  that  time  had  remained  at  home.  He 
married  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  14,1782, 
Louisa  Susanna,  second  daughter  of  his  former 
master,  Mr.  Robert  Wells.  This  lady  had  for 
four  years  been  his  fellow-clerk  in  her  father's 
printing-office,  at  Charleston.  She  joined  him 
from  England  after  no  little  peril,  having  twice 
attempted  the  voyage.  On  the  first  attempt  she 
was  captured  by  the  French,  by  whom  she  was 
detained  three  months,  in  France ;  and  on  the 
second,  by  a  king's  ship,  in  consequence  of  ber 
taking  her  passage  in  a  slave  vessel.  By  this 
lady,  who  died  November  29,  1831,  he  bad  two 
sons  and  eight  daughters,  of  whom  the  only 
survivors  are  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Smith, 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Jamaica ;  and  Ann  Hunter,  the 
widow  of  John  Euright,  surgeon,  R.N.  His 
younger  son,  Robert,  died  an  infant.  His  elder 
son  and  successor  in  business,  Alexander  Aikman, 
died  April  11, 1831,  leaving  a  numerous  family. 
1838,  July  2.  Upon  this  day  17d,C00  news- 

Eapers  were  put  into  the  Loncfon  post  office,  to 
e  forwarded  to  the  provinces. 

\S38,July22.  Died,  Giles  Balne,  late  of 
the  firm oi  GyeandBalne,printers,GiacechuTch- 
street,  London.  He  died  at  Nottingham,  aged  61. 

1838,  July  22.  J)ied,  William  Suttabv, 
bookseller,  and  pocket-book  manufacturer,  of 
stationers'  hall-court,  London.  He  died  at 
Hastings,  aged  sixty-five  years,  highly  respected. 

1838,  July.  CurioriHet  of  Literature,  by  I. 
jyitraeli,  esq.  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries 
Iff  London  ;  illustrated  hy  Bolton  Comey,  esq. 
honorary  professor  of  criticism  in  the  republique 
des  lettret,  and  member  of  the  society  of  English 
bibliophiles,  post  8vo.  pp.  256.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  acuminated.*  To  which  are  added. 
Ideas  on  Controversy  ;  deduced  from  the  practice 
of  a  veteran ;  and  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

In  answer  to  this  work  Mr.  D'Israeli  published 
the  Illustrator  Illustrated.  1838,  8vo.  pp.  81. 

1838,  July  31 .  An  act  for  securing  to  authors, 
in  certain  cases,  the  benefit  of  international 
copyright. 

1838,  Aug.  11.  Died,  Mr.  Lewer,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  American  edition  of  the  English 
magazines  and  reviews,  at  New  York.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  London 
Atheneeum,  and  of  the  Sphinx  newspapers,  and 
tlie  Oriental  Magazine.  During  bis  residence 
in  North  America,  be  was  employed  in  the  re- 
publication of  the  English  magazines,  and  had 


«  The  flnt  edition  of  this  emsttc  little  work  was  privately 
printed  at  Gieenwidi,  (V.  Shoberl,  London]  and  appeared 
at  ttaecloaeoftlierear  1897,  poatsvo.  pp.  vUi,  lOo. 


reduced  that  business,  with  the  aid  of  steam 
presses  and  steam  navigation,  to  so  well  ordered 
a  system,  that  the  public  have  received  these 
periodicals  within  a  month  of  their  original 
appearance  in  Great  Britain. 

1838,  Aug.  21.  Died,  Henrv  Fox  Cooper, 
many  years  connected  with  the  London  press, 
formerly  editor  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  and 
in  1826,  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  newspaper 
under  the  title  of  Cooper's  John  Bull. 

1838,  Nov.  1 1.  Died,  Charles  Nesbitt,  the 
eminent  engraver  in  wood.  He  was  a  native  of 
Swalwell,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Bewick  at  an  early  age.  His 
talents  in  wood  engraving  were  of  the  first  order. 
He  was  awarded  the  gold  palatte  of  the  society 
of  arts  for  his  famous  view  of  St.  Nichola^s 
church,  Newcastle,  which  he  executed  in  no  less 
than  twelve  distinct  blocks  of  wood ;  and  in  1802 
he  also  received  the  society's  silver  medal.  His 
illustrations  of  Hudibras  and  Shakmeare,  and  of 
sir  Egerton  Brydges'  works  gained  him  unquali- 
fied praise  from  every  admirer  of  the  arts.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  village,  and 
executed  such  work  as  was  sent  to  him.  It  was 
duxiugMft  absence  from  home,  on  a  visit  to  the 
scene  <nhis  early  labours,  that  he  closed  his  use- 
ful life  at  Brompton,  near  London,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

1838,  Dec.  18.  Died,  James  Motes,  an  emi- 
nent printer  of  Castle-street,  Leicester-fields. 
During  thirty-three  years  of  active  business,  he 
produced  many  works,  which  confer  great  honour 
on  his  press ;  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
and  the  zealous  attention  to  business,  constituted 
the  friendship  of  a  very  extensive  circle.  He 
bad  for  years  printed  the  Literary  Gazette. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  left  one  son 
and  three  daughters. 

1838,  Dec.  29.  Died,  Thomas  Kelly,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  for  upwards  of 
fcrty  years,  a  corrector  of  the  London  press.  He 
died  at  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Manchester. 

1838,  Jan.  The  Hull  and  East  Riding  Time*. 

1838,  Jan.  3.  The  Sunderland  Beacon,  No.  1 ; 
published  at  Sunderland,  bv  Mr.  Kitchen. 

1838,  March  1.  The  Monthly  Chronicle,  a 
national  journal  of  politics,  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts ;  royal,  8vo.  price  26.  6d.  London : 
Longman  and  Cfo. 

1838,  Aug.  6.  The  Lancashire  Herald,  No.  1, 
printed  at  Liverpool.  It  ceased 

1838,  Sept.  22.  The  Manchester  Journal, 
No.  1 ;  printed  and  published  by  Joseph  Macardv. 

1838,  Nov.  3.  The  Legal  Guide,  No.  1.  price 
sixpence ;  published  by  Richards  and  Co.,  law 
booksellers  and  publisheR:,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Nov.  The  Dublin  Monitor,  a  political  library 
and  commercial  journal,  published  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

1838,  Dec.  4.  The  Sheffield  Patriot,  No.  1  ; 
printed  and  published  by  Ebenezer  Harell 
Edmunds.  "  This  is  true  liberty,  when  free-bom 
men,  havingto  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free; 
wbatcan  be  nobler  in  astate  than  this!"  — Kt/toM. 
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This  work  cannot  be  better  conclu'led  thaD  by 
taking  a  retTospective  glance  on  the  subjects  of 
so  many  yean,  in  which  we  hare,  however  im- 
perfectly, endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  present  state  of  literature,  as  con- 
nected with  the  invention  and  utility  of  the  art 
of  printing — an  invention  which  is  the  rock  of 
ciru  and  religions  liberty;  an  invention  which 
has  been  the  means  of  establishing  the  liberty  of 
opinion  and  the  liberty  of  conscience,  thereby 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Wherever  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  permanently  fixed,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  has  extended  its  blessings,  mankind 
have  become  both  happier  and  wiser. 

Without  retracing  our  steps  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  form  the  early  portion  of  the  work, 
such  as  the  origin  of  speech,  or  the  figurative 
but  highly  expressive  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  original  use  of  hieroglyphics  among 
the  Egyptians;  the  kiln-burnt  bricks  of  the 
Phoenecians ;  the  picture  language  of  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  the  Knotted  cord  of  the  Peruvians  ;*  or  the 
bark  of  the  Scandinavians.  Without  rekindling 
the  classic  fire  of  the  Grecian  bard,  or  breaking 
the  spell  of  Cicero's  oration  or  Virgil's  song, 
amidst  the  luxuries  and  the  vices  of  ancient 
Rome.  Without  tracing  the  aboriginal  Briton, 
from  his  dominion  under  the  Druid  priesthood, 
till  taught  the  arts  of  civilized  life  by  his  nor- 
thern conquerore,  or  receiving  the  blessings  of 
religion  and  truth  from  Austin's  lips,  or  till 
Alfred  the  wise  and  good  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  literary  fame  of  his  country.     He 

"  who  first  coold  feel 
For  leamlaf^s  pure  delights  a  holjr  zeal ; 
Who  first  the  ever-wastiiig  lamp  lenewM, 
Wrapt  in  the  ]oy»  of  thoughtful  •olltude  s 
And  raised  the  temple  on  eternal  base, 
To  knowledge  sacred  and  the  human  race." 

It  may  be  proper  to  show  the  state  of  knowledge 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  "  learning  trium- 
phed o'er  her  barbarous  foes."  When  wander- 
ing stars,  amidst  the  night  of  ages,  shot  through 
the  settled  gloom,  emitting  a  faint  light  of  the 
coming  day  of  knowledge ;  when  polemic  school- 
men derived  their  ill-digested  learning,  wrang- 
ling about  bubbles  and  atoms;  or  poets  peopling 
their  poems  and  romances  vrith  giants,  dragons, 
and  necromancers,  or  the  more  delicate  progeny 
of  fairies,  gnomes,  sylphs,  and  salamanders.  But 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  noblest  productions 
of  the  muse  appeared  in  the  middle  ages  ;  be- 
tween gross  barbarism  and  voluptuous  refine- 
ment, when  the  human  mind  yet  possessed  strong 
traits  of  its  primeval  grandeur  and  simplicity  ; 
but  divested  of  its  former  ferociousness,  and 
chastened  by  courteous  manners,  felt  itself  rising 
in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  intellectual  superiority. 
Of  the  literature  of  these  times  it  may  gene- 


•  A  Pntpectia  of  the  Quipola,  or  an  explanation  of  the 
Qutpoa  now  open  far  public  opinion.  London,  printed  by 
J.  Phair,  Westmintter,  18J7,  iito.  pp.  19.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  toI.  xl,  page  228  of  the  Watmijuter  Remem, 
for  a  very  Interestinf  article  upon  this  curious  mode  of 
communicatiDg  ideas  before  the  invention  of  printing. 


rally  be  said,  that  it  was  "volnminous  and 
vast."  Princes,  nobles,  and  even  priests,  were 
then  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  The  number  of 
authors  was  proportionally  small,  and  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  wrote  were  of  the  driest 
nature  in  polemics — such  were  the  subtleties  of 
the  schoolmen ;  of  the  most  extravagant  charac- 
.ter  in  the  paths  of  imagination — such  were  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  the  legends  and  songs  of 
the  troubadours ;  and  of  the  most  preposterous 
tendency  in  philosophy,  so  called  such  were  the 
treatises  on  magic,  alchymy,  judicial  astrology, 
and  the  metaphysics.  Few  persons  read  but 
those  who  were  devoted  to  reading,  by  an  ir- 
resistible passion  or  professional  necessity,  and 
few  wrote  but  those  who  were  equally  impelled 
by  an  inveterate  instinct :  great  books  were  the 
natural  produce  of  the  latter,  who  knew  not  how 
to  make  little  ones ;  and  great  books  were  requisite 
to  appease  the  voracity  of  the  former,  who  for 
the  most  part  were  rather  gluttons  than  epicures 
in  their  taste  for  literature.  The  common  people, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  feel  no  interest, 
and  derive  no  advantage  from  the  labours  of  the 
learned,  which  were  equally  beyond  their  pur- 
chase and  their  comprehension.  Their  only 
mode  of  instruction  was  by  pageants,  mysteries,* 
and  moralities, — by  the  recitations  of  wandering 
minstrels — by  popular  songs  and  ballads,  or  by 
common  conversation.  Then  books  of  holy  wnt 
were  chained  in  the  cloister.     Then 

"  Oorgeous  fanes  and  palaces  Inclosed 
The  sacred  trust — for  public  use  dispos'd.'* 

The  discovery  of  .the  mariner's  compass,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  revival  of  classic  learn- 
ing, the  reformation,  (that  submerged  the  super- 
stition of  a  thousand  years,)  with  all  the  great 
moral,  commercial,  political,  and  intellectual 
consequences  of  these  new  means,  materials,  and 
motives  for  action  and  thought,  produced  corre- 
sponding effects  upon  literature  and  science,  and 
fro-.n  thence  may  be  dated  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

"  And  rising  arte  the  wreck  of  Time  surrlves." 

Barren  indeed  was  the  state  of  English  literature 
in  the  productions  of  native  genius,  when  Caxton, 
our  first  printer,  arrived  with  the  new  art,  and 
immediately  undertook  to  invest  such  foreign 
works  with  an  English  dress,  that  tended  to  form 
the  minds  and  entertain  the  leisure  of  the  great. 
Nor  was  he  unmindful  to  furnish  such  books  as 
would  initiate  the  common  people  in  the  first 
elements  of  reading.  The  English  nobility  were, 
probably,  for  more  than  the  first  half  century  of 
English  printing,  the  encouragers  of  our  press  : 
they  required  translations  and  abridgments  of 
the  classics — versions  of  French  and  Italian  ro- 


*  Barlf  Mgtteria,  and  other  Latin  poerm,  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centmie;  edited  from  the  original  mantt- 
leriptf  in  the  Brititk  tmueum,  and  the  librariet  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Vienna.  By  Thomas  Wright,  esq.  M.  A. 
F.  S.  A.  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  -Svo.  pp.  rl.  13«. 
1838. 
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mance — old  dironicles,  and  helps  to  derout  exer- 
cises ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  found 
a  new  source  of  employment  in  printing  A,B,C'8, 
or  Absies,  primers,  catechisms,  grammars,  and 
dictionaries.  Caxton  and  his  successors,  abun- 
dantly supplied  these  wants.  The  priests  strove 
with  the  laity  for  the  education  of  the  people  ; 
and  not  only  in  Protestant,  but  in  Catholic 
countries  were  schools  and  universities  everywhere 
founded.  By  the  influence  of  the  press,  men  were 
soon  taught  the  exercise  of  thought  and  reason, 
in  which  lies  their  greatest  strength,  and  which 
power  no  external  force  can  destroy.  Many 
mstances  have  we  given  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  attempting  to  crush  it,  and  in  doing  so, 
they  have  not  only  shut  up  men  in  prison,  but 
burnt  them  at  the  stake;  yet  all  the  torments  of 
the  inquisition,  or  the  powers  of  the  star  chamber, 
could  not  annihilate  the  energy  of  thought,  or 
ihe  liberty  of  the  press.  The  activity  of  the  press 
of  England  from  the  period  of  its  introduction  to 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  very  re- 
marluible.  Ames  and  Herbert  have  recorded  the 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fifly  printers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  or  of  foreign  printers  en- 
gaged in  producing  books  for  England,  who 
flourished  oetween  1471  and  1600.  The  same 
authors  have  recorded  the  titles  of  ten  thousand 
distinct  works  printed  amongst  us  during  the 
same  period.  Many  of  these  works,  however, 
were  only  single  sheets  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are,  doubtless,  many  not  here  registered. 
Dividing  the  total  number  of  books  printed  dur- 
ing these  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  we  find 
that  the  average  number  of  distinct  works  pro- 
duced each  year  was  seventy-five.  The  exclusive 
privileges  that  were  given  to  individuals  forprint- 
mg  all  sorts  of  books,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  characteriEed 
that  age,  and  were  often  granted  to  prevent  the 
roread^of  books.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  Elizabeth  was  both  learned  herself,  and  nad 
the  art  of  filling  her  court  with  men  qualified  to 
shine  in  almost  every  department  of  intellectual 
exertion.  The  dissemination  of  the  scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  reign  of  James,  while 
it  greauy  affected  the  language  and  ideas  of  the 
people,  was  also  of  no  snuill  avail  in  giving  new 
directions  to  the  thoughts  of  literary  men,  and 
finding  abundant  labour  for  the  press. 

No  sooner  had  printing  taken  firm  footing  in 
England  but  there  immediately  rose  a  phalanx 
of  imperishable  names,  in  poetry,  philosophy, 
history,  and  theology,  which  have  bequeathed  to 
posterity  such  treasures  of  what  may  be  called 
genuine  English  literature,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  transmigrations  of  taste,  the  revolutions  of 
style,  and  the  fashions  in  popular  reading,  these 
will  ever  be  the  sterling  standard.  The  first  era 
of  our  modem  literature,  extending  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  close  of  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  has  been  justly  styled  the  age  of 
nature  and  romance,  and  ranked  as  "  by  far  the 
mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  or 
indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity."    A 


succession  of  minds'  of  all  order,  and  hands  of  all 
work,  which  arose  during  the  second  g^randeraof 
our  literature,  extending  from  Dry  den  to  Cowper, 
have  raised  the  literature  of  England  secona  to 
none  in  the  world  for  a  combination  of  originality, 
simplicty,  elegance,  and  grandeur. 

"  It  is  in  the  issues  from  the  periodical  press," 
says  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  "that  the  chief 
influence  of  literature  in  the  present  day  con- 
sists. Newspapers  alone,  if  no  other  evidence 
were  to  be  adduced,  would  prove  incontrovertiblT 
the  immense  and  hitherto  unappreciated  ss- 
periority  in  point  of  mental  culture  of  the 
existing  generation  over  all  their  forefatbeis, 
dnce  Britain  was  invaded  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  talents,  learning,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  many  of  these;  the 
variety  of  information  conveyed  through  their 
columns  from  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe  to  the 
obscurest -cottage,  and  into  the  humblest  mind  in 
the  realm,  render  newspapers  not  luxuries,  which 
they  might  be  expected  to  be  among  an  indolent 
and  voluptuous  people,  but  absolute  necessaries 
of  life— the  daily  food  of  millions  of  the  most 
active  intelligent  labourers,  the  most  shrewd, 
indefatigable,  and  enterprising  tribes  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."    Macneil  justly  observes 

*'  Bat  in  thia  refonnin  nation 
Wlia  cu  qwalc  vithont  ttae  Niwa." 

Nothing  is  more  demonstrative  of  the  great 
"  march  of  intellect,"  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  existing  generation,  than  the  improvement  in 
the  newspaper  press  of  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  twenty  years ;  but  more  particularly  in  the 
provincial  press,  which  in  point  of  literary  talent 
and  mechanical  execution,  is  an  honour  to  the 
British  empire.    The  editors  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  are  men  of  education,  of  do  ordi- 
nary talent,  and  possessed  of  extensive  inform- 
ation.   If  we  look  back  upon  the  newspapen 
published  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  step  which 
refinement  has  made  in  the  int^val  will  at  once 
appear,  not  only  in  matter,  but  size  and  circula- 
lation ;  from  the  small  "folio  of  four  pages,"  to 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  a  square  yard;  from 
the  mere  detail  of  local  events,  to  articles  whidi 
may  vie  with  the  common  run  of  essays  which 
appeared  in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,    Gvttrdim, 
ana  their  successors,  increasing  an  eager  relish 
for  elegant  literature,  as  well  as  rendering  the 
most  useful  and  popular  kinds  of  knowledge 
accessible  to  every  individual,  from  the  ralaoe 
to  the  remotest  cottage  in  the  empire.  Of  higher 
rank,  though  far  inferior  potency,  are  maga- 
zines ;  a  few  of  these,  indeed,  have  considerable 
sale ;  but  they  rather  reflect  the  image  of  the 
public  mind,  tiian  contribute  towards  forming  its 
features,  or  giving  it  expression.    Reviews  not 
only  rank  higher  than  magazines  in  literature — 
miher  by  usurpation  than  right — but  they  rival 
newspapers  themselves  in    political  influence, 
while  they  hold  divided-  empire  with  the  mightier 
classes  of  literature — books  of  every  size,  and 
kind,  and  character,  on  which,  moreover,  they 
exercise  an  authority  peculiar  to  the  present  age, 
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and  nerer  dreamed  of  by  'critics  in  any  past 
period  since  the  alphabet  was  invented.  Formerly 
reviews  were,  on  the  whole,  what  they  professed 
to  be — critical  essays  on  new  publications ;  and 
they  filled  a  respectable  office  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  The  commencement  of  the  Edinburgh 
Remew  (1802)  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  world 
in  criticism,  to  which  all  authors  were  liable  to 
be  transported  as  criminals,  and  there  dealt  with 
according  to  laws  made  on  the  spot,  and  executed 
by  those  who  made  them.  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view, the  Wettmituter  Review,  the  Britith  Critic, 
the  Literary  Gazette,  and  the  Athenteum,  have 
flourished  no  less  than  their  prototype,  and  in 
their  respective  departments,  exercise  no  small 
influence  over  respectable  classes  of  readers.  On 
the  whole!  periodical  publications  of  every  order 
may  be  regarded  as  propitious  in  their  influence 
to  Uie  circulation  of  knowledge  and  the  interests 
of  literature.  Cyclopedias  without  measure, 
compilations  without  number,  besides  original 
treatises,  which  equally  show  the  industry,  talent, 
and  acquirements  of  authors  {n  all  ranks  of 
society,  and  every  gradation  of  intellect.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  works  of  history,  voyages  and 
travels,  divinity,  law,  and  phvsic,  of  sterling 
value,  and  worthy  of  the  British  nation. 

From  the  era  of  the  French  revolution,  much 
of  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  England  is  to 
be  dated.  Commercial  enterprize  received  an 
impetus  from  the  war,  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  any  nation.  Newspapers  increased  with  the 
national  promeriuand  independence.  An  elegant 
writer,  and  liberal  statesman  of  the  present  day, 
speaking  of  the  daily  and  the  weekly  press,  says, 

"  Good  I  7et  no  bue  compliances  we  try  i 
Comrteoiu,  we  thank  them  i  chnrliah,  we  defy- ; 
Their  sway  may  reach  o'er  Btateamen,  lenatee,  Ungt— 
No  ciaven  fear  shall  curb  the  mnse's  wings ; 
On  the  pare  breeze  of  heaven  she  buoys  her  flight. 
Her  oonrse  is  fteedom,  and  her  track  is  light  j 
Above  the  din  of  stztfe,  the  frown  of  power, 
Ne^ects  slow  chill,  or  (uhions  transient  hoar ; 
WUh  Joyous  ease,  and  native  strength,  she  moves 
Sopeilor  even  to  the  praise  she  loves." 

Contrasting  the  present  state  of  our  periodicals 
with  what  they  were  a  century  ago,  will  strikingly 
illustrate  the  extension  of  this  description  of  our 
literature.  In  the  year  1731,  when  the  Geiule- 
num't  Ifaga2ine  commenced  its  monthly  course, 
about  four  hundred  half  sheets  were  sufficient  for 
the  demand  of  the  whole  empire;  now  above 
fiAy  millions  of  sheets  find  eager  purchasers.  In 
1770  there  were  only  four  circulating  libraries  in 
London,  where  there  are  now  above  one  hundred, 
and  nearly  one  thousand  scattered  through  the 


kingdom  ;  besides  these,  there  are  about  two 
thousand  book  societies,  and  other  means,  distri- 
buting large  masses  of  information  on  history, 
voyages,  and  every  species  of  science  by  which 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  can  be  improved. 
•  Newspapers,  or  some  kind  of  periodical  publi. 
cation,  answering  the  purpose  of  newspapers,  are 
slowly  spreading  themselves  all  over  the  world ; 
but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  root 
anywhere  but  in  Europe,  or  in  countries  peopled 
by  Europeans ;  in  fact,  with  the  single  exception 
of  China,*  (even  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
celestial  empire  has  not  been  able  to  shut  out 
this  "  barbarian"  feature)  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  world  owe  their  origin  to  Europeans.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  British  colonies  aro  without  a 
newspaper.  In  the  vast  regions  of  Hindostan 
several  journals  in  the  native  dialects  have  ap> 

Seared  within  the  last  few  years;  and,  without 
oubt,  owe  their  origin  to  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries,  who  have  imparted  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  the  half-civilized  natives.  Where  the 
mde  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  population  ic 
not  attended  to  by,  the  government,  or  where  the 
press  is  under  the  strictest  iwrteilLaice,  and  a 
censorship,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  continen- 
tal kingdoms,  true  freedom  of  opinion  can  be 
but  litue  appreciated. 

RctoniB  of  the  number  of  newspapers  to  which  itampe 
were  Issued,  and  of  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to 
newspapers,  in  the  years  ending  isth  September,  1SS0 
and  18S7 ;  distingnishiog  the  number  issued  to  I/wdon 
newspapers,  to  Snglish  pmviacial  newspapers,  and  to 
Irish  and  Scots'  newspapers  respectively,  and  showing 
the  total  number  and  amount  each  year;  also,  the 
amount  of  newspaper  stamp  duty  recnved  in  each  of 
the  above  periods. 


Year  ending  Sept.  11, 

year  ending  Sept.  IS, 
IS37. 

"80, 
ll 

ax 

Number 

of 
Stamp*. 

Duty. 

Number 

of 
Stamps. 

Duty. 

London... 
Bngl.  prov. 
Scotch  do. 
Irish    do. 

71 
w 
54 

78 

10,141,840 

s.tS5,ag« 

Sfit*.4»S 
S,144,58I 

tsStiS 
IIS804 
3S3g3 
S7S3> 

81 
837 
SS 
71 

89.178,797 
14,998,113 
4,1SS,330 
S,S03,987 

4e 

I115S8 
6848S 
I7I8I 
ISISS 

S97 

S5,67<,0SS 

44SS77 

4S8 

98,498,807 

317480 

•  When  Paul  came  to  Athens,  he  perceived,  that  all  the 
Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  Uiere  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else,  but  eitiier  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing. — Acts  zvii.  si.  At  a  period,  more  early,  per- 
haps, tlum  the  time  of  Paul,  the  government  of  China 
dl^iibuted,  through  that  moat  extensive  empire,  a  written 
paper,  containing  alistof  the  mandarins,  who  were  appoint, 
ed  to  rule  in  every  province.  Tet,  this  Chinese  Red  Boot, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  for  a  long  time  distri- 
buted, can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  newspaper. 


"To  thee,  oh  Press  I  let  despots  quail. 
Oppressors  crouch,  and  tyrants  rail, 

And  own  thy  righteous  sway  j 
On  tliy  predestinated  ooai-«, . 
Seligion's  handmaid  I  virtue's  nnne ! 

Bold  thy  appointed  way, 
nu  every  soul  the  "light  wtthin," 
Chase  every  form  of  prtef  and  sin 

From  every  heart's  recess  1 
Thy  goal  is  reached— thy  race  Is  run— 
The  cause  of  God— the  rights  of  man— 

Shall  crown  'the  Press  I  the  Press ! ' 
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SMACmtwy. 
das 
BetaM  Ctnlurt. 

Cndman 
KeimliiA 
AUhdme 

XigtUh  Cmtenr. 
Bed* 
Alenln 

JVM*  Cmtanr. 
Alfred 
Erlgeua 


Tenth  Cmtmrf. 
Xttkfllwenl 

Elmentlk  CeiUmy. 
Ingnlphns 


TtM^h  CtiUurf. 
Oideilc 
Florence 

OeolB7  Monmouth 
Robt.  Pnllejrn 
Wm.  MalmMbnJT 
Henry  Hnntlngdon 
Simeon  Dnitaun 
Bleb.  St.  Victor 
John  SBliibntT 
R.  GUmTiUe 
IrBTunon 
KlKdlus 
Walter  Mapes 
Glraldns 

William  Newbnry 
JoeephEzon 
ZMrtaanM  CMtwy. 

BocwBoreden 

A.Neckham 

Gemse 

R.  Oroetaate 

A.  Hales 

Roger  Wendover 

Matthew  Paris 

JohnFeckham 

Rlshanger 

Bobt.  of  Okmccster 

Rocar  Bacon 

Hlddleton 

Ikes.  Lermont 

FmtrUeiM  Cmdirr. 

Albriens 

DnnsScotns 

W.  Boileigh 

AdamDarle 

N.TriTeth 

Ollbcit  Angl. 

Aangerrllle 

Htnot 

Bie.  of  Chidiestft 

Bigden 


KalChti 

wyif 


Barbour 

liatOiew  of  West. 
MaowtoTille 
FoTdon 


Chanoet 
Gower 

FffieeiM  Century. 
Andrew  of  Wjmtown 
I^dgata 
Thomas  Oedere 
Walslngliam 
James  I.  of  ScoUand 
Harry  the  Minstrel 
John  FDrtesene 


Hardyng 

LitUeton 

Ix>rdB«inefs 

Hawes 

Cuton 

Skelton 

SiMlemih  Cmtitrf. 

nasT  BALr. 
Unacre 
Dnnbar 
Ikbyan 
Latimer 

Sir  David  Lindsay 
Oawin  Donglas 
More 

Htzherbert 
Wyatt 
Cbeke 
Suckling 
Lord  Surrey 
CaTCndiah 
-Blyot 
Heywood 
BaU 
Leiand 
Oascoigne 
Holllngshed 
Buchanan 
Ascham 

SBCOim  BALr. 

WUson 

Tuaser 

LUly 

Lord  Bnckhnrst 

Fox 

Sir  P.  Sidney 

Hooker 

Marlowe 

Spenser 

Shakspeare 

Lylle 

Btowe 

GUbert 

Fletcher 

Beaumont 

Andrews 

Smenieenih  Centwrt, 

riBST  HALF. 

Owen 

Fits 

Knollea 

Camden 

Hakluyt 

Raleigh 

Daniel 

Donne 

Coke 

Kapler 

Ben  Jonson 

Speed 

Burton 

Dmmmond 

Maaalngcr 

Hanlngton 

Fairfax 

Bacon 

Spelman 

Drayton 

Cotton 

Pnrchaa 

Barrey 

Roe 

Lord  Herbert 


Usher 

ChnUngwoitli 

Hobbea 

Withsrs 

Shirley 

FnUer 


SBCOBO  BALT. 

Clarendon 

I.Walton 

Dugdale 

J.  Taylor 

Denham 

Barrow 

Butler 

Milton 

Davenant 

A.  MarreU 
Prynne 

B.  Walton 
Waller 
Cowley 
Temple 
A.Sidney 
Castdl 
Cudwoith 
Kretyn 
Rodiester 
Roscommon 
Sir  T.  Brown 
Henry  More 
Lee 

Dryden 
Sydenham 
motaon 
Banyan 
Otway 

Sightmtk  Cmturg. 

riKST  HALF. 

Baxter 

Pomflret 

Rymer 

Boyle 

Bay 

Locke 

PhOips 

W.Sherlock 

PameU 

South 

Farqohar 

Strype 

OeUey 

Shaftesbnry 

Bomet 

Newton 

Bentiey 

Flamsteed 

Lowth 

Prior 

Balgny 

Steele 

HowUy 

Defbe 

Addison 

Rowe 

Vanbrogh 

Congrere 

Carte 

And.  Baxter 

Halley 

BoUngbiake 

SkMuie 

Potter 

T.  Sherlock 

Berkeley 

Gay 

I«dy  M  Montague 

Robert  Blair 

Samuel  Richardson 

Hooke 

MlddMon 

Bradley 

Hutcheson 

Swift 

Chesteilteld 

Kphzalm  Chambers 

Watts 

Young 


Pope 

Somerrille 

Doddridge 

Ramsay 

Savage 

LordKalmes 

Swlnton 

Thomson 

Dyer 

Fielding 

Hammond 

FtankUn 

Granger 

T.  Simpson 

Dodsley 

Uoyd,  Robert 

MaUet 

Arehbp.  Seeker 

Bonna  niomton 

Colman,  the  elaer 

Hawfcesworth 

Dr.  Maty 

Dr.  Kenriek 

Dr.  John  Byram 

SBOONn  BALr. 

Bishop 

Sterne 

Johnson 

Hartley 

Banway 

Shenstone 

J.  Blair 

Collins 

Brooke 

Jortin 

Home 

Lord  Lyttleton 

Akendde 

WsrbnrtOB 

Smollett 

Gray 

Soame  Jenyns 

A.  Smith 

Glover 

Robertson 

Harris 

Hunter 

Thomas  Warton 

Joseph  Warton 

Thomas  Warton 

H.  Walpole 

Goldsmitb 

Chatterton 

Murphy 

Cowper 

Cumberland 

GUTord 

Darwin 

BeatUe 

Blackstone 

Edward  Moore 

Brace 

Gibbon 

PriesUey 

Or.  Hu^BhOr 

HcmeTooke 

Fergusson 

Jones 

HadooiA 

WakefleU 

Porteons 

Hayley 

Hurd 

Hannah  Cowley 

Hester  Chapone 

William  Faloaner 

WlUiam  Godwin 

Jeremy  Bentham 

John  Home 

Malone 

Hdcn  M.  Williams 


BanletLae 
Sophia  Lee 
OOnin 

Bluiop  Watsoa 
DngaldStewut 
Mackintosh 

Macpheraon 

Whitaker 

Burke 

Price 

Paley 

Strntt 

Burns 

R.B.  Bherldsn 

Ponon 

Beddoes 

Maskellae 

Staunton 

Bnrney 

Mrs.  Anne  BaddjSi 

Herschel 

Chana  Ollidia 

O'Kecfe 

Joanna  BaUlie 

John  Nichols 

Madame  lyjMtj 

Chariotte  Snilli 

Crmbbe 

Charles  James  tm 

Rev.  Dr.  Msror 

Polwhele 

John  Aikin 

Mrs.  Barbaold 

Dr.  Peidral 

Miss  Seward 

Wolcot,  Pete:  Piulii 

Hannah  Mote 

T.  Morton 

Sir  R.  e.  Boan 

Rev.  Dr.  JamiooD 

Mrs.  Grant 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke 

Robert  Hsll 

Colman,  the  youittf 

Hhuteatth  Centiaj. 

Bloomddd 

Macdiarmld 

A.  Young 

Dr.  Abraham  Bees 

Banks 

Dr.  Adam  Chuke 

Byron 

Parr 

Ricardo 

Hutton 

Percy  ByssheSIidle; 

Davy 

Flayftdr 

Mrs.  Inchbald 

Gunning 

Matnrin 

WoUaston 

Bishop  Heber 

HazUtt 

Inglis 

SirEgerton  Bryd^n 

Coxe 

Miss  Jewsbnry 

W.8.LBsdar 

Keata 

Hogg 

Botheby 

KirkVrhite 

B.  T.  Coleridge 
Leyden 
(We,  Amelia 
Mrs.  B.  Hamilton 
Mrs.  Bemani 
Sir  Walter  Bcott 
Miss  L.  B.  UadoB 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS, 

IN  THE  COURSE  OF  PUBUCATIOM  ON  THE  Sl«t  OF  DSCEKBKR,  1838. 


BEDFOROHIRE. 
Bedftard  Memiry— Satoiday 

BERKSHIRE. 
Berks  Chjnnicle  (Reading) — SataxOKT 
Reading  Mercnry — Satuiday 
Windsor  Express— Saturday 

BUCKINQHAMSHIRE. 
Aylesbury  News — Satnnlay 
Bucks  Gazette  (Ayleabary)— Satnrday 
Backs  Herald  (Aylesboryj— Saturday 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridge  Chronicle — Satnrday 
Cambridge  Independent  and  HnntlnK- 

don  Gazette— Saturday 
Cambridge  AdTertiaer— Wednesday 
Wisbech  Star  In  the  East— Satnrday 

CHESHIRE. 
Chester  Chronicle— Friday 
Chester  Courant— Tuesday 
Chester  Gazette— Thursday 
Cheshire  Refonner  (Stockport)- Sat. 
Macclesfield  eonrler— Saturday 
Stockport  Advertiser— Friday 

CORNWALL. 
Cornwall  Gazette  (Truro)— FWday 
FalmOath  Comablan — Thursday 
Falmouth  Express — Satnrday 
Falmouth  Packet— Satnrday 
Lean's  Engine  Reporter— Monthly 
West  Bfiton  (Truro)- Friday 

CUMBERLAND. 
Carlisle  Jonmal— Satnrday 
Cariisle  Patriot — Saturday 
Cumberland  Pacquet(WhltehaTeo)Ta. 
Whitehaven  Herald— Tuesday 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby  Mercury — Wednesday 
Derby  Reporter — Thursday 
DerbyshlreCourler  (Chesterfield)— Sat 
Derbyshire  Chronicle  (ditto)— Sat. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
Devon  Advertiser  (Barnstaple)  Friday 
Devon  Chronicle  (Exeter)— Satnrday 
Devon  Journal  (Barnstaple) — Thursd. 
Devonport  Independent — Saturday 
DevonpOTt  Telegraph— Saturday 
Exeter  Flying  Post  (Trewman's)- Th. 
Exeter  Gazette  (Woolmer's)- Sat. 
Exeter  or  Western  Luminary- Mond. 
Exeter  or  Western  Times— Saturday 
Flymonth  Journal- Thursday 
Plymouth  Herald — Saturday 
West  of  England  Conservative  (Ply- 
mouth)—Wednesday 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Dorset  County  Chron.(Dorchester}11i. 
Sherborne  Journal— Thursday 
Sherborne  Mercury- Monday 

DURHAM. 
Dnrlum  Advertiser— Friday 
Durham  Chronicle— FMday 
Gateshead  Observer— Satnrday 
Sunderland  Beacon — Wednesday 
Sunderland  Herald — Saturday 

ESSEX. 
Chelmsford  Chronlde — Friday  • 

Essex  Herald  (ChelmsfonD^Tuesday 
Essex  Standard — (Colchester) — Flrid. 
Essex  and  SulTolk  Times  (do.)  Sat. 
Essex  &  Herts  Mercury  (Loudon)  Tu 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Cheltenham  Chronicle— Tbonday 
Cheltenham  Flee  Tnn,  or  Stroud 
Intelligencer— Saturday 


Cheltenham  Joumal,or  Stroud  Herald 

Monday 
Cheltenham  Looker-On- Satoiriay 
Gloucester  Chronicle — Satnrday 
Gloucester  Journal— Satnrday 

HAMPSHIRE. 
Hampshire  Advertiser  (Southampton) 

Satnrday 
Hampshire  Independent  (do.) — Sat. 
HampsliireTelegraph(Fortsmouth)  M. 
Hampshire  Chronicle  (Wincheater)  H. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford  County  Press— Saturday 
Hereford  Jonmal— Wednesday 
Hereford  Times— Saturday 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Connty  Press  (Hertford)— Saturday 
Herts  Reformer  (ditto)— Saturday 

KENT. 
Canterbury  Journal — Saturday 
Canterbury  Kent  Herald— Thursday 
Canterbury  Kentish  Gazette— Tnesd. 
Canterbury  Kentish  Observer- Th. 
Cin«ie  Ports  Chronicle  (Hastings)— 

Saturday 
Dover  Chronicle — Saturday 
Dover  Telegraph — Saturday 
Greenwich  Gazette— Satnrday 
Greenwich  &  West  Kent  Guardian,Sat 
Greenwich  Patriot— Satnrday 
Maidstone  Gazette— Tuesday 
Maidstone  Journal— Tuesday 
Rochester  Gazette— Tuesday 

LANCASHIRE. 
Blackbnm  Gazette- Wednesday 
Blackburn  Standard— Wednesday 
Bolton  Chronicle— Satnrday 
Bolton  Free  Press — Satnrday 
Lancaster  Gazette — Saturday 
Lancaster  Guardian— Satnrday 
Liverpool  Albion— Monday 
Liverpool  Britannia  (Jones's  for  ad- 
vertisements only) — Wednesday 
Liverpool  Chronicle — Satnrday 
Liverpool  Courier— Wednesday 
Uverpocd  General  Advertiser  (Gore's) 

lliursday. 
Liverpool  Journal— Saturday 
Liverpool  Mail— Tues.  Thursd.  &  Sat. 
Liverpool  Mercury — Friday 
Liverpool  Mercantile  Gazette  (Myers's 
for  advertisements  only) — Mond. 
Liverpool  Times- Tuesday 
Manchester  Advertiser— Saturday 
Manchester  Chronicle— Saturday 
Manchester  Courier— Saturday 
Manchester  Gnardlan— Wed.  &  Sat. 
Manchester  Journal  (for  advert.)  Sat. 
Manchester  Times— Satnrday 
Preston  Chronicle — Saturday 
Preston  Observer— Saturday 
Preston  Pilot— Saturday 
Wlgan  Gazette— Friday 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Leicester  Chronicle — Saturday 
Leicester  Herald— Wednesday 
Leicester  Journal— Friday 
Leicestershire  Mercury,  (Leicester) — 

Saturday 
Leiceatersbire  Telegraph,  (Loughbro') 

Saturday 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Boston  Herald— Tuesday 
Lincolnshire  Chronicle,  (Stamford)  F 
Lincoln  Gazette— Tuesday 
Lincoln  Standard— Wednesday 
Stamford  Mercury— Friday 


MIDDLESEX— (LONDON.) 

BaUf  Marning. 
Advertiser 
Chronicle 
Herald 
Post 

Public  Ledger 
Times 

Oai^  Bveming. 
Courier 
Globe 

Shipping  Gazette 
StandaM 
Sun 

KondoD,  Wednad(^,  and  FrUau. 
Evening  Chronicle 
Kvening  Mail 

Tueidaa,  Tkundaj/,  and  SaturdOf. 
English  chronicle 
StTJamea's  Chronicle 

Monday  and  Tkuradaf. 
Patriot  (Religious,  Dissenting) 
Record  (Religious,  Church  of  EngL) 

TuMajf  and  Fridau. 
Church  of  EnglandGazette(Religioua) 
Course  of  the  Exchange 
Financial  and  Comm^clal  Record 
London  Gazette  (for  notices  only) 

Wednetday  and  Saturdaj/, 
Police  Gazette 

Mond4^. 
Christian  Advocate  (Religious,  Diss.) 
County  Chronicle 
Magnet  * 

Mark  Lane  Express 
New  Farmer's  Journal 
Tuadajf, 
Mercantile  Journal 
Trade  List 

Wednadaf. 
Commercial  Gazette 
Social  Gazette 
Watchman  (Rdlsion*,  We*leyan> 

T&irtd^, 
Law  Chronicle 
Law  Gazette 

FrUof. 
County  Herald 

Sahtrdmsf. 
Athenieum 
Colonial  Gazette 
Court  Journal 
Court  Gazette 
Gardener's  Gazette 
Jurist 

Legal  Observer 
Literary  Gazette 
Mining  Joum^ 
Naval  and  MiUtary  Gazette 
Parthenon 
Sunbeam 
Weekly  Courier 
Justice  of  the  Peace  &  Law  Recorder 


Ace 
Atlas 


Saturday  and  Sundt^. 


AQ 

Argus 

Bdl's  Life  in  London 

The  Charter 

Conservative  Journal 

Crown 

Era 

Examiner 

Guide 

London  Dispatch 

New  Bell's  Messenger 

Operative 

Police  Recorder 

Railway  Times 

Satirist 
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Sptetator 
Stranger^  Gnlde 
Snndax  Tbnea 
United  Service  Oazett* 
Weekly  Chronicle 
Weekly  Chronicle  (Holt's) 
Weekly  Dispatch 
Weekly  Post 
Weekly  Tme  Son 

Satttrio!/  and  Uovday. 
Champion  < 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Swuiiqf. 
Planet 

Sotwdiv,  Smidtqi,  and  Mondaj/. 
John  Bull 

New*  and  Sunday  Globe 
Old  Bell's  Messenger 

Sunday  and  Mondaj/. 
Obserrer 

First  of  nery  Month, 
British  &  Foreign  Commercial  Advert. 
Civil  Engineer  &  Architects'  Journal 
Statistical  Journal 

Tenth  of  mery  Month. 
Bent's  Literary  Advertiser 
Firtt  and  Fifteenth  of  every  Month. 
Pnblisher'B  Circular 

Monthly,  Fini  Wednesday. 
Ecclesiastical  Gazette 

Second  Wednetday  in  Month. 
Christian  Spectator 
Postage  Circular— Occasionally 
Baeing  Calendar-Occasionally 
South  Australian  BeccHtt 

Twice  a  Month,  Wednetday. 
British  Bmandpator 

HOKHOUTlISHIRE. 
Monmouth  Beacon  (Monmouth)— Sat. 
Monmouth  MerUn  (Newport)— Sat 

NORFOLK. 
Norfolk  Chronicle  (Norwich)— Sat 
Norwich  Mercury— Saturday 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northampton  BeriUd— Saturday 
Northampton  Mercury — Saturday 

NORTHUM  BERLAND. 
Newcastle  Chronicle— Saturday 
Newcastle  Oonrani)— Friday 
Newcastle  Journal— Saturday 
NOTthemUberator— (Newc.onT.)8at. 
Tyne  Mercury— Tuesday 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham  Journal — Friday 
Nottingham  Mercury — Saturday 
Nottingham  Review- Saturday 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
Oxford  Chronicle— Saturday 
Oxford  Herald— Saturday 
Oxford  Journal— Saturday 

RUTLANDSHIRE.— Wow. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

SaloplanJonrnaKShrevrsbury) — ^Wed. 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle — IMday 
Shrewsbury  Reporter— Friday 
Shrewsbury  News— Saturday 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Bath  Chronicle— Thursday 
Bath  Figaro— Saturday 
Bath  Gazette— Tuesday 
Bath  Guardian— Saturday 
Bath  Herald- Saturday 
Bath  Jotimal— Monday 
Bristol  Gazette— Thursday 
Bristol  Journal  (Felix  Farley's)— Sat. 
Bristol  Mercury — Saturday 
Bristol  Mirror— Sattnrday 
SomersetOonstltntlon  (Bath)  Saturday 
Somerset  Gazette  (Taunton)  Saturday 
Taunton  Courier — Wednesday 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Staffordshire  Advertiser  (Staf.)— Sat 
StaHbrdsbire  Examiner  (Lichfield)  Sat 
Staffordshire  Gazette  (ditto)  Wedn. 
Staffordshire  Mercury  (Hsniey)— Sat. 
WolTerhamptonCbronlcle — Wednesd. 

SUFFOLK. 
Bury  Herald— Wednesday 


Bury  Post  ft  Norwich  E.AngUan,Wed. 
Ipswich  Journal— Saturday 
Snflblk  Chronicle  (Ipswich)— Sat. 

SURREY. 
There  are  not  any  papere  printed  in 
thia  county,  but  the  following  are 
circulated  by  Agents. 

County  Chronids  (LondoiU  Mon.  ev. 
County  Herald  (ditto)  Frld.  ev. 
Surrey  Standard   (ditto)       Frid.  ev. 

SUSSEX. 
Brighton  Gazette — Thursday 
Brighton  Guardian— Wednesday 
Brighton  Herald— Saturday 
Brighton  Patriot— Tuesday 
Sussex  Advertiser  (Lewes)- Monday 
Sussex  Agricultural  Express(do.)  Sat. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham  Advertlsei^-Thnrsday 
Birmingham  Gazette  fAris's)— Mond. 
Birmingham  Journal — Saturday 
Coventry  Herald— Friday 
Coventry  Standard— Friday 
Leamington  Chronicle— Thursday 
Leamington  Spa  Courier— Saturday 
Midland  Counties  Herald— Thursday 
Warwick  Advertiser— Saturday 

WESTMORELAND. 

Kendal  Mercury— Saturday 
Westmoreland  Gazette  (Kendal)— Sat 

WILTSHIRE. 
Devizes  Gazette— Thursday 
Salisbury  Herald— Saturday 
Salisbury  Journal- Monday 
Wiltshire  Independent  (Devizes) — Th. 
Wiltshire  Standard  (Malmsbury)  Sat. 

W0RCE8TEKSHIBE. 
Kidderminster   Messenger  and  Ten 

Towns'  Gazette— Friday 
Worcester  Chronicle— Tlmrsday 
Worcestershire  Gnardian  (Worcester) 

Saturday 
Worcester  Herald— Saturday 
Worcester  Journal- Thursday 

YORKSHIRE. 
Bradford  Observer— Thursday 
Ooncaster  Clironicle— Saturday 
Doncaster  Gazette— Friday 
Hallfiuc  &  Hnddersfield  Express— Bat 
HslUaz  Guardian— Saturday 
Harrogate  Advertiser— Monday 
Harrogate  Gazette— Saturday 
Hull  Advertiser— Friday 
Hull  Herald— Thursday 
Hull  Observer — ^Tuesday 
Hull  Packet— Friday 
Hull  Rockingham — Saturday 
Hull  Saturday  Journal-Saturday 
HuU  Times-Friday 
Leeds  Intelll|!;encer— Saturday 
Leeds  Mercury- Saturday 
Leeds  Northern  Star— Saturday 
Leeds  Times — Saturday 
Scarborough  Herald- Thursday 
Sheffldd  Chronicle— Saturday 
Sheffield  Independent— Saturday 
Sheffield  Iris— Tuesday 
Sheffield  Mercury — S^urday 
Sheffield  Patriot— Tuesday 
West  Riding  Herald  (Wakefldd)— Fr. 
York  Chronicle — Wednesday 
York  Cowant— Thursday 
York  Gazette — Saturday 
York  Herald— Saturday 
Yorkshireman  (York)— Saturday 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 
Berwick  Advertiser— Saturday 
Berwick  and  Kelso  Warder— Sat 


WALES. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
SUurian  (Brecou)— Saturday 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Carmarthen  Journal— Friday 
Welsbman  (Carmarthen)— Friday 


CABNABVONSHIRE. 
Carnarvon  Herald— Saturday 
North  Wales  Chronicle  (Bangor)- Tu 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Cambrian  (Swansea)— Saturday 
Merthyr  Gnardian  and  Glamorgan- 
shire Advertiser  (Mertbyr  TydviU 
Saturday 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Y  Brytwn  (Bala) — Ist  of  every  month 

FLINTSHIRE. 
Cronlcl  yr  Oes  CMoldJ— Monday 


BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

GUERNSEY. 
Channel  Islands'  Gazette  (Guernsey) 

Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Guernsey  Comet — Monday  &  Thurs. 
Guernsey  Gazette— Saturday 
Guernsey  Star— Monday  &  Thursday 

JERSEY. 
Jersey  Argus— Tuesday 
Jersey  British  Press— Tues.  ft  Friday 
Jersey  Chronique  de — Satuniay 
Jersey  Constitnttonal— Saturday 
Jersey  Impartial— Wednesday 
Jersey  Journal  de  Commeroe — Sat 
Jeisey  News— Friday 
Jersey  Patriot— Tuesday 
Jersey  Times— Tuesday  &  Friday 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 
Manx  Advertiser    (Douglas)— Tun. 
Manx  Liberal  ditto     —Sat 

Manx  Sun  ditto     —Friday 

Mona'a  Herald  ditto     — Tuesd. 


SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Aberdeen  Constitutianal — Saturday 
Aberdeen  Herald — Saturday 
Aberdeen  Journal — Wednesday 
Arbroath  Herald— Friday 
Arbroath  Journal— Saturday 

AYRSHIRE. 
Ayr  Advertiser — Thursday 
Ayr  OlMcrver — Monday 
Ayrshire  Examiner 
Kilmarnock  Journal— Friday 

CAITHNESS-SHIRS. 
John  O'Groafs  Journal  (Widi;— FT. 

DUMFRIBS-SHIRB. 
Dumfries  Courier— Wednesday 
Dumfries  Galloway  Register 
Dumfries  Herald— Friday 
Dumfries  Times— Wednoday 

EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  Advertiser— Tues.  and  Fr. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Advettiser  {Set 
advertisements  only)—  Saturday 

Edinburgh  Caledonian   Mercury- 
Monday,  'Hinrsday,  and  Saturday 

Edinburgh  Evening  Conrant— Mon- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday 

Edinbiirgh  Evening  Post — Saturday 

Edinburgh  Gazette  (by  authority .  for 
notices  only)— Tuesday  and  Frid. 

Edinburgh  Observer— Tues.  and  Fr. 

Edinburgh  Scotsman— Wed.  &  Sat 

Edinburgh  Scottish  Pilot— Wednesd. 

Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle    Sat. 

Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal— Wed. 

FIFESHIRE. 
We  Herald  (Cupar)— Thursday 
Fifesblre  Journal  (Cupar)— lliaraday 

FORFARSHIRE,  or  ANGUS. 
Dundee  Advertiser— Friday 
Dundee  Chronicle — ^Thursday 
Dundee  Courier — Tuesday 
Montrose  Review — Friday 
Montrose  Standard— Friday 
HADDINGTO.V. 
Eatt  Lothian  Advcriiser 
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INVEBNSS8-8HIRB. 
Invenien  Courier— Wednttday 
InTcrnenfl  Hetmld — Thoradax 

LANAKK3HIRE. 
Glasfrow  Aigna— Monday  &  Thnnday 
01a«gow  Chronicle— Mon.  Wed.St  Fr. 
Olasiifow  Conrier — Taea.  Th.  and  Kat. 
Olaagow  Conatltntlonal— Wed.&  Sat. 
Glasgow  Srenlng  Post — Saturday 
Glasgow  Herald— Monday  &  Friday 
Glasgow  Jonmal— Thursday 
Glasgow  Reformers'  Gazette — Sat. 
Glasgow  Scottish  Guardian— Tn.&Fr. 
Glasgow  Scots'  Times— Wed.  &  Bat. 

MOBAYSHIRK,  or  ELGIN. 
Elgin  Coorant— Friday 
Forres  Gazette— Saturday 

PERTHSHIRE. 
Pertbahlre  Advertiser      [Feithl— Tli. 
Pertli  Cbronicle  [Perth]— Th. 

PerthshireCODstltatloDaliPetth]— W. 
Perthshire  Courier  [Perth]  — Th. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Greenock  Advertiser— Mon.  and  Th. 
Paisley  Advertiser— Saturday 

ROXBnRGH-SHIKE. 
Kelso  Chronicle— Friday 
Kelio  Mail— Monday  and  Thnnday 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Stirling  Jonmal  and  Adrertiser— Fr. 
Stirling  Observer— Thnnday 

WIGT0N8HIRE. 
Galloway  Register  CStnnraer]— Ft. 

SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 
Shetland  Jonrnal  [published  in  Lou- 
don]—Monthly 

IRELAND. 

ANTRIM. 
Belfast  Commercial  Chronicle — Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Saturday 
Belftst  News  Letter— Tues.  &  Friday 
Bellhst  Nonhera  Whig— Tu.Th.&  Sat. 
BeUhst  Reformer^Friday 
BelAst  Standard— Saturday 
Ulster  'Hmes  [Bellast]— Tn.Th.  &  Sat. 
Ulster  Missionary  [BelAut] 

CARLOW. 
Carlow  Sentinel— Saturday 
Leinster  Independent  [Carlow]— Sat. 

CLARK, 
dare  Journal  [Xnnia]— Mon.  &  Th. 


Analyst,  (The)  QuarUrtf 

Annual  Register,  8vo 

Army  List 

Annual  ditto,  gvo 

Asiatic  Journal 

Athenaeum,  Weekly 

B>4>tist  Magazine 

BaiiUst  Children's  Magazine 

Bajitist  Reporter 

Beau  Monde 

Bentley's  Miscellany 

Blackwood's  Maga^e 

Blackwood's  Lady's  Fashions 

Blaine's  BncydopKdia  of  Rural  Sports 

Botanical  Magazine  (Curtis's) 

Botanical  Register  (Edwards's) 

British  Critic  &  Theol.  Review,  Qimt. 

British  Magazine 

British  Farmer's  Magazine,  Quarltrty 

British  and  Foreign  Review,  Quarter^ 

Bilt.  &  For.  Medical  Review,Qiiar4er/|r 

Carthusian,  (The)  Quarlerlf 

Catholic  Magazine 

Chambera's  Edinburgh  Jonmal.  JPeek 

Child's  Companion 

Child's  Magazine  (Mason's) 

Children's  Friend 

Children's  Missionary  Magarine 

Christian  Guardian 

Christian  Messenger 

Christian  Observer 


CORK. 

Cork  ConsUtntion— Tuesday,  Thnn- 
day, and  Saturday 

Cork  Southern  Reporter— Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday 

Cork  Standard— Mon.  Wed.  &  Friday 

DONEGAL. 
Baliyshannon  Herald — Friday 

DOWN. 
Downpatrick  Recorder — Saturday 
Newry  Examiner- Wednesday  ft  Sat. 
Newry  Telegraph— Toes,  and  Friday 

DUBLIN. 
Dublin  Evening  Freeman's  Journal- 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
Dublin  Evening  MaU— M.  W.  and  Fr. 
Dublin  Evening  Packet— Tuesday, 

Thursday,  and  Saturday 
Dublin   Eveninjr  Poet  —  Toesday, 

Thursday,  and  Saturday 
Dublin  Freeman's  Journal— Daily 
Dublin  Philanthropist— Saturday 
Dublin  Monitor— Tuesday,  Thursday, 

and  Saturday 
Dublin  Gazette  [by  authority:  for 
notices  only]— Tuesday  and  Frid. 
Dublin  General  Advertiaer  [fbr  ad- 

vertiaements  only] — Saturday 
DubUn  Literary  Gazette— Saturday 
Dublin  Mercantile  Advertiser— Mon. 
Duhlin  Momlnr  Register- Dally 
Dublin  Pilot— Mond.  Wedn.  &  Friday 
DubUn  Satmden'  News  Letter— Daily 
Dublin  Record— Monday  and  Than. 
Dublin  Warder — Saturday 
Dublin  Weekly  Freeman's  Joor. — Sat. 
Dublin  Weekly  Register— Saturday 
Dublin  Temperance  Gazette 
Dublin  Morning  Herald— Dally 
DnUin  Medical  PreH— Wednesday 

EAST  MEATH. 
Athlone  Sentinel— Friday 

FERMANAGH. 
Enniskillen  Chronicle  [Ennisk,]— Th. 
Fermanagh  Reporter   [ditto]— Th. 

GALWAY. 
ConnauglitJoumal[Oalway]  — M.&Th 
Oalway  Advertiser— Saturday 
Oalway  Patriot— Wednesday  &  Sat. 
Tnam  Herald— Saturday 

kERRY. 
Kerry  Evening  Post  [Tralee]— Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday 
Tralee  Mercury- Wednesday 


PERIODICALS. 

Christian  Reformer 

Christian  Remembrancer 

Christian  Physician 

Christian  Teacher,  Quarlerlj/ 

Christian  Lady's  Magazine 

Cliristian  Pioneer 

Christian  Examiner 

Christian  Child's  Faithful  Friend 

Church  of  England  Magazine,lfi!e*(|r 

Church  of  England  Review,  Quarter^ 

Church  Missionary  Record 

Church  of  Sc::tland  Magazine 

Churchman 

City  Mission  Magazine 

Civil  Engineer  and  Arch.'s  Journal 

Cimgtegational  Magazine 

CotUge  Magazine 

Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor 

Cottager's  Friend 

Court  Magazine 

Curtis's  Entomology 

Cydopsdia  of  Anatomy 

Cydotxedia  of  Surgery 

Dallas's  Cottager's  Guide 

Dearden's  Miscellany,  Jon.  1,  IBSg 

Dublin  Medical  Journal,  on  attemaU 

months 
Dublin  Review,  Quarterlf 
Dublin  University  Magazine 
Bast  India  Magazine 
East  India  Register,  HaV-fr^ 


KILDARE— JireiM. 

KILKENNY. 
Kilkenny  Jonmal— Wed.  and  Sat. 
Kilkenny  Moderator— Wed.  and  Sat. 

KING'S  COUNTY— Wo««. 

LEITRIM— STime. 

UMERICK. 

Limerick  Chronide— Wed.  and  Sat. 

Umerick  Standard— Tues.  and  Frid. 

Limerick  Star  and    Evening  Post — 

Tuesday  and  Friday 

LONDONDERRY. 
Londonderry  Journal— Tuesday 
Londonderry  Sentind— Saturday 
Londonderry  Standard— Wed.  &  Sat. 

LOUTH. 
Urogheda  Argus— Saturday 
Drogheda  Conservative — Saturday 
Drogheda  Journal— Tues.  and  Sat. 

MAYO. 
MayoConstitution  [Castlebar]— Tuea- 

day  and  Friday 
MayoTdegraph  [ditto]— Wednesday 
Mayo  Missionary  Herald  [AohiUj— 

Monthly 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Ldnster  Express  [Maryborough]  Sat. 

ROSCOMMON. 
Boaoommon  Gazette  [Boyle]— Bat. 
Roscommon  Jonmal — Friday 

SLIGO. 
Sligo  Champion- Saturday 
Sligo  Journal-TFriday 

■nPPERARY.  , 

Clonmd  Advertiser— Wed.  ft  Sat. 
aonmd  Herald— Wed.  &  Sat 
Tipperary  Constitution    (Clonmd)— 

Tuesday  and  Friday 
Tipperary  Free  Press  (do.)Wed.&  Bat. 

WATERFORO. 
WatcrftirdChranide— Tu.  Th.  and  Sat 
Waterford  Mail— Wed.  and  Saturday 
Wateriord  Mirror— Man.  Wed.and  Sat 
Waterford  Weekly  Chronide— Sat. 
Weekly  News  Letter— Saturday 

WESTMEATH. 
Westmeath  Guardian  [Mullingar]  Th. 

WEXFORD. 
Wexford  ConservaUve— Wed.  &  Sat. 
Wexford  Independent— Wed.  &  Sat. 

WICKLOW— iVone. 


Edeetle  Review 

Edinburgh  Journal  of  Nat.  History 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Quarttrlf 
Edinburgh  Review,  Qttarterlg 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  Q, 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor 
Educational  Magazine 
El  Instructor 
Encydopsedia  Britannica 
Encyclo.  Metropolltana,  (juarttrlf 
Entomological  Magazine 
Evangelical  Magazine 
Evangelical  Register 
Evaneelist 
Family  Library 
Farmer's  Magazine 
Female's  Advocate 
Floral  Cabinet 

Floricultural  Cabinet  (Harrison's) 
Florlcultural  Mag.  (Mamock's) 
Foreign  Review,  Quarterlf 
Fraser's  Magazine 
Freemason's  Review,  Quarterly 
Friendly  Visitor 
General  Baptist  Repodtory 
Gentleman's  Magazine 
Gentleman's  Magazine  ol  Fashions 
Oospd  Magazine 
Goajwl  Herald 
Gospel  Standard 
Home  Misdonary  Magazine 
6  E 
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Horttcaltanl  Joarntl 

Intellectnal  Repoaitory,  Quarttrly 

Inqolrei 

Iilah  Fanner 

Jardine'a  Natttralisf s  Ubmr 

JanUne's  Annals  of  Natural  Hlatoir 

Jewish  Intelligence 

Journal  of  Statistical  Society 

Jurist  (The)  Wteklg 

Lady's  Pocket  Magazine 

Lady's  Cabinet  of  Fashion 

Lady's  Gazette  of  FasUon 

Lancet,  Wetklg 

Lardnei's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia 

Law  Journal 

Law  Magazine,  Quarlerif 

Law  List,  Ammativ 

Legal  Guide,  Weeilg 

Legal  Observer,  Weekly 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge 

library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Weekly 

literary  Gazette,  Weekly 

Uvesey'a  Moral  Reformer 

London  Jonmal  of  Arts 

London  Monthly  Miscellany 

London  and  Paris  Fashions 

London  Saturday  Journal,  Weekly 

Lond.  &  Westminster  lteTiew,QiMrf«r 

London's  Gardener's  Magazine 

London's  Natural  History 

London's,  Mrs.,  Flower  Garden 

Lowndes'  British  Librarian 

Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy 

Haund's  Botanic  Garden 

Mannd's  Botanist 

Mechanic's  Magazine,  Weekly 

Medical  Gazette,  Weekly 

Medico-Oiir.Joum.  (Johnson's)  Quar. 

Methodist  Magazine 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine 

HetixjpoUtan  Magazine 

Mining  Review 

Mirror,  Weekly 

Mirror  of  Parliament,  Weekly 

Missionary  Gleaner 

HiasIoDary  Beglster 

Missionary  Magazine 

MonUily  Maga^e 

Monthly  Review 

Monthly  Belle  Assemble 

Monthly  Ctaionicle 

Monthly  Law  Magazine 


Mother's  Magazine 

Moslcal  World,  Weekly 

Naturalist  (The) 

Nautical  Magazioe 

Navy  List,  Quarterly 

New  Monthly  Maguine 

New  Sporting  Magazine 

New  World  of  Fashion 

North  American  Review,  Quarterly 

Numismatic  Chronicle 

Orthodox  Jonmal,  Weekly 

Farbury's  Oriental  Herald 

Pazton's  Magazine  of  Botany 

Fenny  Cyclopedia 

Penny  Magazine 

Penny  Medtanlc 

Penny  Pulpit 

Penny  Sunday  Reader,  Weekly 

Philosophical  Magazine 

Plirenological  Journal 

PUot 

PinnocluGuldeto  Knowledge,  ITeeMjr 

Presbyterian  Review,  Quarterly 

Protestant  Preacher,  Weekly 

Pulpit,  (The)  Weektt 

Quarterly  Review 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture 

Railway  Magazine 

Rampart  (The) 

Refuge  (The) 

Repertory  of  Arts 

Revivalist 

Sacred  Star 

Saturday  Magazine 

Scottish  Christian  Herald 

Soottisb  Congregational  Magazine 

Servant's  Magazine 

Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Magazine 

Sowerby's  Botany,  Weekly 

Spiritual  Magazine  and  Zion's  Casket 

Sporting  Magazine 

Sporting  Review 

Sportsman  (The) 

Statutes,  Public  Weekh) 

Stephens's  Episcopal  Magazijie 

Sunbeam 

Sunday  School  Teacher 

niit's  Edinburgh  Magazine 

Teacher's  Offering 

Temperance  Penny  Magazine 

Tempeiance  Intelligencer 

Theological  Library 


Townseod's  Costumes 

Townsend's  CoUIbres 

Town  and  Country  Magazine 

Tract  Magazine 

United  Service  Jonmal 

Ure's  Dlctiouary  of  Arts,  &e.  Wttklf 

Veterinarian 

Village  Chnrchnun 

Village  Magazine 

Visitor  (The) 

Ward's  Miscellany 

Weekly  Christian  Teacher 

Wealeyan  Preacher 

Wesleyan  Association  Magasioe 

World  of  Fashion 

Young  Men's  Magazine 

Youth's  Magazine 

Youth's  Instructor 

Zion's  Trumpet 

REPORTS 

or 
COURTS  OF  LAW  AND  EQUITT. 

House  of  Lord*. — Clark  and  I^ndlr 

— Bligh. 
Chaneery.—tiylne  and  Craig. 
RolU  Court.— Keeae. 
Vice  Ckaneellor. — Simons. 
IBntfi  Beiu'A.—Adolphus  Bud  Ellis- 
Neville  and  Perry 
PoinCt  of  Procttce.— Dowling'i  Piie. 

tioe  Cases. 
ComvMnPleiu. — Bingham'sKewCaiei 

—Scott's  Reports. 
SwAefxer.— Meeson  and  Welsby. 
Exhequer— Equity  Side.— Yottapt' 

CoUyer. 
Niei  Prnu. — Moody  and  RobinioB— 

Carrington  and  Payne. 
Jrfmiraj^.— Haggard. 
Pr^  Cotmd/.— Moore. 
Stttt  India  Appeala.—'HoaK. 
£cc/e«>at(>ea}.— Curteis 
BanArtipfcy.— Deacon— Montatu  ud 

Ayrton. 
UagUtral^t  Baporfs. —N'eviU  ft  Pmr 
CrotcnCoset  Aeferve^.—Moody'sOcva 

Cases. 
Sfofaito.— Ankvallv. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

'  Sir,  it  Is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer  to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold" 
"  Let  it  be  book'd  with  the  rest"— Sraksfxari. 


P.  W.  \miiam  Young  Ottley,  F.  S.  A.  was  bom  Aug.  8, 
1771,  and  died  May  30,  1836. 

P.  m6.  For  Joseph  Athias  read  Tobias  Athlas. 

P.  047.  On  a  marble  tablet  fixed  against  the  west  front 
of  the  methodlst  meeting  at  Edmonton,  supporting  an 
urn,  like  a  covered  dish  on  a  foot,  Is  this  inscription,  com- 
memorating the  relict  of  Mr.  deputy  Kent : — "  Near  this 
monument  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Mary  Kent,  who  ex- 
changed this  world  of  sin  for  the  realms  of  peace  and  Joy, 
March  3, 1803,  aged  one  hundred  and  four  years." 

P.  008.  Dr.  Edward  Young  died  April  is,  176s,  aged  84. 

P.  71S.  Jeremy  Bentham  died  June  8,  1831,  aged  84. 

P.  743.  Sir  Charles  WUklns  died  May  13, 1838,  aged  85. 

P.  747.  Lord  North  died  Aug.  5,  1702. 

P.  704.  Thomas,  lord  Ersklne,  died  Nov.  17,  I817. 

P.  778.  James  Boaden,  editor  of  the  Oracle,  was  bom  at 
Whitehaven,  in  I76I,  and  died  Feb.  18,  18sg.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  J.  P.  Kemble,  Mn.  Siddoiu,  &c. 

P.777.  Rev.  William  Beloe  was  bom  at  Norwich,  in 
1758,  and  died  April  II,  I8I7. 

P.  784.  Dr.  John  Walcot  died  at  Somers  Town,  London, 
Jan.  13,  I819,  in  his  8lst  year.  Perhaps  hardly  any  poet 
since  Shakspeare  illustrated  bis  works  with  moreabundant 
aUnsions  dnived  from  the  sources  of  nature  ;  or  a  more 
original  genius.    He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

p.  789.  Thomas  Bowden  died  Feb,  36,  1836,  aged  68. 

P.  793.  George  Longman,  esq.  died  Nov.  S3,  1833. 

P.  793.  Wlllinm  Godwin,  was  bom  at  Wisbecb,  Cam- 
bridgedilre,  March  3,  1736,  and  died  April  7,  1836.  He 
received  for  his  work  on  Political  Juttice,  ^00  j  Caleb 
William*,  1^84  ;  and  St.  Leon,  four  hundred  gtdneas. 

P.  793.  Hannah  Mote  was  bom  1749,  died  Sept.  7,  1833. 


P.  79s,  dele  the  two  lines  concerning  newspaper!  it 
Constantinople. 

P.  796.  John  Mackinlay  died  in  Soathamptoo-itrect, 
London.  Jnce  13, 1821,  af;ed  76  years.  He  was  iiie  fiitlur 
of  Mr.  Mackinlay,  formerly  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand. 

P.  SOS.  Mattbew  Wilkes  died  Jan.  29, 1839,  aged  33. 

P.  830.  Joseph  Mawmandied  Sept.  13, 1837,  aged  ttar- 
eight  years.  He  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  ipiiiM 
publisher  ;  also  an  author,  having  published  in  lg05  in 
8V0.  volume,  entitled  An  Eteursion  to  the  Highletiit  if 
Scotland,  and  the  Enrlieh  Lakes,  ^c. 

P.  833.  For  Harriot  Hart  read  John  Harriot  Hart 

P.  810.  Markham  Craig  died  during  bis  Imprismmail. 

P.  8S4.Mrs.  E.C.  Knight  died  at  Farts,  Vtb.  1838,a{eil8t. 

P.  859.  Dr.  John  Trussler  died  Jane,  I8i0,  aged  85. 

P.  876.  The  note,  JoAn  Briggt,  should  be  placed  Isit, 
and  marked  thus  t 

P.  ^93.  The  rev.  R.  Polwhele  died  March  4, 1838,  aged;<. 

P.  949.  John  Talbot,  son  of  MatthewTalbot,and  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  E.  Balnea,  died  March  37, 1839,  hi  his  sixty, 
sixth  year.  He  had  occupied  a  confidential  situatioii  is 
the  offlce  of  the  Leedt  Uercury  for  thirty-five  yeare.  His 
son,  the  rev.  Edward  Talbot,  resides  at  Tentcrden,  Kest. 

1833,  May.  The  Dublin  Printers'  Asylum  instituted. 

1839,  March  30.  Died,  Jahxs  Tail,  who  held  s  respon- 
sible situation  in  the  Pitt  Press,  Cambridge,  a^ed  fiftf 
years.  Mr.  Tall  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Qiat  estsb- 
llshment :  in  Feb.  1805,  he  was  appointed  superlntendest 
of  the  stereotype  foundry,  and  in  July,  1830,  overseer  << 
the  press  department,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Kit 
assiduity,  fidelity,  and  pleasing  deportment,  gaiiied  bin 
the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.   He  left  a  vidor. 
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A  Chronological  Index  of  the  Townt  and   Countries  in  which  the  art  of  Printing 
is  knmon  to  have  been  exercised. 


I4S7  Mentz,  Genmny  U76 

I463  Bamberg,    do. 
US5  Sablaco,  Italy 

Augsburg,  Germany        U77 
146ff  Cologne,        do. 

ReutUgen,     do. 
1467  EUvlUe  or  Dfleld,  do, 

Borne,  Italy 

Toun,  Fnnce 
U6g  MUan,  Italy 

Venice  do.  1478 

1470  Berona,  Switzerland 
Bndu,  Poland 
Follgno,  Italy 
Noremberg,  Geimany 
Paris,  Kraoce 
Tre»l,  Italy 
Verona,  Italy 

1471  Bologna,  Italy  H7t 
Ferraia,     do. 
Florence,  do. 
Naples,      do. 
Payia,        do. 
Spire,  Germany 
Strasborg,  Fiance 
Trerlao,  Italy 

1472  Alost,  Flandera 
Antwerp,  Belglam 
Cremona,  Italy 
Fivizzano,  do. 
Jest,  do. 
Mantua,     do. 
Mens  Regalia 
Parma,  Italy 
Padua,     do. 

1473  Bresctaia,do. 
Bruges,  Netherlands 
Biida,  Hungary 
Esalingen,  WIrtemberg 
l.,aagingeD,  Bayaiia 
Louvaln,  Netherlands 
Lyons,  France 
Mersbnrg,  Saxony 
Messina,  Sicily 
Ctrecht,  Netherlands 
Clm,  Wiitemberg 
Vtcoiza,  Italy 

1474  Basle  or  Basil,  Switzerl. 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Como,  Italy 
Genoa,  do. 
SaTona,do. 
Turin,   do. 
Valentia,  Spain 
Mailhansaen,  Germany  1493 
Westminster,  Eni^and 

147s  Barcelona,  Spain 

Blanbenro,  Wiitemberg 
Borgdorir,  Hanorer 
CagU,  Italy 
Caselle,  Sardinia 
Deventer,  Holland  1 

Lubec,  Lower  Saxony 
Modena,  Italy 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  1 1 

Perouse  orPeragla,  Italy  { 
Placenza,  Italy  ! 

Regglo,  Naples 
Saragossa,  Spain  , 

'4"''  Angers,  France 

FoUiano,  Italy  , 


Rostock,  Saxony 
Seville,  Spain 
Trent,  Austria 
AscoU,  Italy 
Aojoy,  Ftance 
Delft,  Holland      [land 
Gouda  or  Teigon,  Hol- 
Lucca,  Italy 
Palermo,  Sicily 
Reichenatein,  Germany 
CbabUes,  France 
CoUe,  Tnscany 
Cosenza,  Naples 
Eichstadt,  Franconia 
Geneva,  Switzerland 
Pragne,  Bohemia 
Schussenrled,  Swltzeti. 
Vienne,  France 
Lerida,  Spain 
Nov!,  Italy 

Nlmegnen,  Netherlands 
Poitiers,  France 
PlgnerDl,  Piedmont 
Segorbe,  Spain 
Sienna,  Italy 
Toulouse,  France 
Toscolano,  Italy 
Wortzborg,  Germany 
Zwoll,  Netherlands 
St.  Alban'B,  England 
CiTldad  di  Friuli,  Italy 
Caen,  France 
Calemboijrg,  Netherl, 
Hasselt,       do. 
Leipslc,  Upper  Saxony 
London,  England 
Nonantola,  Italy 
Oudenarde,  Flanders 
Auraeb,  WIrtemberg 
Caaal  di  S  Vaso,  Italy 
Ugnitz,  Silesia 
Pasan,  Bavaria 
Rongemont,  Boignady 
Salamanca,  Spain 
Saliuxo,  Sardinia 
DrUno,  Italy 
Aqoila,  Naples 
Coburg,  Upper  Saxony 
Eifort,  Germany 
Memmingen,  do. 
Promentonr 
Reutlingen,  Germany 
Vienna,  Aostila 
Zamora,  Spain 
Ghent,  Netherlands 
Oiiona,  Spain 
Haarlem,  Holland 
Ley  den,  Holland 
Magdeburg,  Lr.  Saxony 
Pisa,  Italy 
Rouen,  France 
Schiedam,  Holland 
Stocliholm,  Sweden 
Tioyes,  France 
Bois-le-Dttc,  D.Brabant 
Cbambeiy,  Savoy 
Londeae,  France 
Rennes,      do. 
Soncino,  Italy 
Cdlna,  Austrian  Italy 
Wlnterbcrg,  Bohemia 


I4S5  Burgos,  Spain 

Heidelberg,  Germany 
Pescia,  Tuscany 
Ratisbon,  Bavaria 
Sora  or  Soria- 
Vercelli,  Italy 
Xerda,  Spain 

1480  Abbeville,  France 
Bmnn,  Bohemia 
Casal-Hagglore,  Italy 
CUvaa,  Piedmont 
Granada,  Spain 
Munich,  Bavaria 
Mnnster,  Germany 
Sleawick,  Denmark 
Toleda,  Spain 
Viqnerla,  Sardinia 

1487  Besancon,  France 
Oaeta,  Naples 
Ingolstadt,  Bavaria 
Murcla,  Spain 

1488  Prisia,  Friesland 
Gradisca,  Corinthla 
Tarazona,  Spain 
Toloaa,       do. 
Viterbo,  Italy      [Spain 

1489  San  Ccdgat  del  Valles, 
Hagoenan,  France 
Kuttenberg,  Bohemia 
Lisbon,  Portugal 
Pampelnna,  Spain 

I4fl0  Constantinople,  Turkey 

Dol,  France 

Grenoble,  do. 

Orleans,  France 

Portld,  near  Naples 
■  491  Angouleme,  France 

Cnuxnr,  Poland 

DUon,  France 

Hamburgh,  Lr.  Saxony 

Nozanom 

Wadstein,  Sweden 
"O'  Leira,  Portugal 

Zlnna,  Prtisua 

1493  Acqui,  Italy 
Cluni,  France 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Friedberg,  Baden 
Lnneburg,  Lr.  Saxony 
Macon,  Flrance 
Nantes,     do. 
Tzchernigov,  Russia 
ValladoUd,  Spain 

1494  Braga,  Portugal 
Monte-rey,  Spain 
Oppenbelm,  Germany 

149(  Forli,  Italy 

Ftelsgenn,  Bavaria 
Limoges,  France 
Scandiano,  Italy 
Schoouhoven,SHoUand 

1490  OfTenborg,  Germany 
Prorins,  France 
Tours,       do. 

1497  Avij^non,  do. 
Bareo,  Italy 
CarmagnoU,  Piedmont 

1498  Tubingen,  Wirtkmbor); 

1499  Antiegaier,  France 
Madrid,  Spain 
Montserrat,  do. 


1499  Tarragona,  Spain 

1500  Jaen,  do. 
Munich,  Bavaria 
Olmntz,  Austria 
Perpignan,  France 
Ffortzneim,  Germany 

is«i  Metz,  France 

Sehrattental,  Austria 
ISM  AIcaladeHenare8,Spaln 

Fano,  Italy 

1503  Breslaa,  SUesla    [Italy 
CoUes  Vallis  TrmnpiK, 
Perigoeox,  France 
Wlttemboig,  Saxony 

1504  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.G 
MedioadelCampo,Spun 
Peaaio, Italy 
Zwletelten,  Germany 

IMS  Constance,  Bavaria 

Tonl,  France 
1608  Carpk  Italy 

Engadln,  orjunthal, 
Switzerland 
lt07  Bellovisum 

Cool,  Piedmont 

St.  Dley,  France 

Edlnborgfa,  Scotland 

Ftankfort  on  the  M^e, 
Germany 

LogroDO,  Spain 
isoe  Ripon,  Denmark,  Jntl. 

Trino,  Piedmont 
itog  BrunBwlck,Low  Saxony 

Ottembora,  Germany 

York,  England 
151*  Beverley,  do. 

Nancy,  France 

Opaal,  Sweden 
ISII  Sndeiskoping,  do. 

Vall'ombiosa,  Tnscany 
isia  Darlach,  Geimany 

Leon,  Spain 
Isis  Fossombtone,  Italy 
IS14  Ancona,  da 

Landshut,  Bavaria 

Sonthwark,  England 

Worms,  Germany 

1616  Elberfield,  Prussia 
l&lS  Barl,  N^ea 

Coimbra,  Portugal 

1617  Anas,  Fiance 
Carcassone,  do. 
Salo,  Anatrian  Italy 
Wilna,  Lithuania 

1618  Asti,  Piedmont 

Jung  Bontzlau,  Boh  em 
Mlndelhelm,  Bavaria 
Nicolas  da  Port,  France 
OrtnonaaMara,  Naples 
Schelstadt,  Oeimany 

ISig  Arhusen,  Denmark 
Miiandolo,  Italy 
Steckelburg,  Franconia 

1630  Ebemburg,  Germany 
Halle,  Upper  Saxony 
Halberstadt,  Westphalia 
Meissen,  Saxony 

'l9!l  Cambridge,  England 
Bvoia,  Fortogal 
Rlmlnl,  Italy 
Zurich,  Switzerland 
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ista  Mewuc,  France 

Steinberg,  Oermuy 

Itas  AlteDborg,  X7p.  Sazonj' 
Amsterdam,  Holland 
Colmar,  France 
Grimm,  Germany 
Ziriclcan,  Up.  Saxony 

1614  Dresden,  Saxony 
Eisenach,    do. 
Ragiita,  Austrian  Dal- 
matia 

1525  Ceaena,  Italy 
'    Nordlingen,  Snabla 
TaTJstock,  England 

\iV  Maiporg,  Germany 

ISS8  Lucerne,  Switzerland 
Malmoe,  Sweden 
Wiburir,  Denmark 

1539  Bourdeaux,  France 
1590  Bazas,  do. 

Holam,  Iceland 
Oels,  Fnissian  Silesia 
1581  EtUngen,  Baden 
issa  Iany,orTani,  Germany 

1533  CronstandtiTyanaylTan 
Nenfchatel,  Switzerland 
Korara,  Italy 

1534  Embden.EastFriesland 
Roschild,  Denmark 

1535  St.  Denis,  near  Paria 
Prato,  Brescia 

IS98  Halle,  Suabia 
1533  Tortosa,  Spain 

Solingen,  Westphalia 
1530  Beiiie,  Switzerland 

1540  Bonrgea,  France 
Malorca,cap.of  Majorca 
Mons,  Netherlands 

1541  Estella,  Spain 

Nagy  Sigeth,  Hnngary 
Wolfenbuttle,  Saxony 
1543  Minden,  Priusia 

1543  Bonne,  do. 
Cento,  Italy 
Wesel,  Prussia 

1544  Icbennansen,  Bavaria 

1545  ATTsnches,  Ttance 
Agen,  Ouienne,  do. 
Binch,  Netherlands 
Daitmnnd,  Frassia 
Jena,  Saxony 
Meiida,  Spain 
Neahorg,  Bavaria 
Winchester,  England 

1640  Brzescz,  Polesia 
he  Hans,  France 

■547  BanoTer,  Germany 
Lnblin,  Poland 
Orense,  Spsdn 

1548  Bt.  Andrew's,  Scotland 
Ipewich.  England 
Loklawlce,  Poland 
Worcester,  England 

1949  Canterbury,  ditto 

Mexico,  South  America 
Oasnna,  Spain 
Prague,  Bohemia 

1550  Bautzen,  Liisatia 
Mondonedo,  Spain 

IfiSI  Arrevalo,  do. 

Baeza,  or  Baeca,  Spain 
Dublin,  Ireland 
Konlgsberg,  Fnissla 
Babionetta,AustrianItaly 

1553  Belgrade,  Europ.Tnrkey 
Fan,  France 
Foczatec,  Bohemia 

1593  Moscow,  Russia 
Bens,  France 

1 554  Adrinople,Europ.Turkey 

Greenwich,  England 

1555  DUllngen,  Suabia 
Waterford,  Ireland 

15SS  Bergamo,  Italy 

Lausanne,  Switzerland 
1557  Rheims,  France 

Toumay,  Netherlands 

Zamoskl,  Poland 
l£58  Ober-Ursel,  Germany 

Ripen,  or  Ribe,  Den- 
mark. Jutland 

8ambor,AustrlanPoland 


•issg  Blola,  France 

Pinczow,  Poland 
isflo  Puscblaw.Helretic  Rep. 

IMengen,  Germany 
1601  Dusaeldorf,  Westphalia 

Kozmin,  Poland 

Mulhausen,Prus.  Saxony 
1562  Breidabolstad,  Iceland 
Nieswlcz,Russ.  Lithuania 

1583  Goa,  Hindustan 
Lemgow,  Westphalia 
Safed,  Palestine 

1554  Barianga,  Spain 
Guadalaxara,  ditto 
Rochelle,  Ftance 
Tonmon,  ditto 

1555  Douay,Fi«ncb  Flanders 
Goriltz,  Upper  Lusatia 

l5MClanaenourg,nansylTan 
Eisleben,  Upper  Saxony 
Liege,  Netherlands 

I5S8  Marges,  Switzerland 
Norwich,  England 
Thorn,  West  Prussia 
Villa  Manta,  Madrid 
Wdssenburg,  Transyly. 

ISflg  S.Lucar  de  Barrameda 
Spain 

1570  Osma,  Spain 
Wegrow,  Poland 

1571  Crema,  Italy 

Dort,  South  Holland 

Neustadt,  Germany 

Stirling,  Scotland 

Visen,  Portugal 
1571  Palencia,  Spain 

Tudela,  ditto 

Zaslaw,  Rnss.Uthnania 
157*  Aix,  France 

Anteqnera,  Spain 

Smalcald,  Germany 
157s  Macerata,  Italy 

Sl^uenza,  Spain 

mtzen,  Germany 
1678  Caller,  Sardinia 

Hnesca,  Spain 
1577  Malabar  coast,  E.Indlea 

Racow,  Lesser  Poland 
1978  Berlin,  Prussia 
'Laybach,  Germany 

Luxemburg,  Netherl. 

NupufeU,  Iceland 

Warsaw,  Poland 

1579  OraUcz,   a  castle  in 
Moravia 

Grodzisko,  I^dand 
Neustadt-an-dcr-Hait, 

France 
Posen,  Prussian  Poland 
Stettin,  Prussia 

1580  Auxerre,  France 
Helmstadt,  Lr.  Saxony 
Oatrog,  Russian  Poland 
Ravenna,  Italy 

1582  Amacuaia,  Japan 

Mechlin    or  Malines, 
Netherlands 

Mlddleburg,  Walcheren 

Saumnr,  France 
16fi3  An  gra,  one  of  the  Azores 

BUboa,  Spain 

Treves  or  Trievo,Gcrm. 

Verdun,  France 

Zerbst,  Germany  . 

1584  Arco,  do. 

1585  Bremen,  Low.  Saxony 
Cordova,  Spain 
Herboni,  Germany 
Litomlersk,  Bohemia 
Orthes,  Upper  Pyrenees 

1588  Fermo,  Italy 

Francker,  Holland 
Iverdon,  Switzerland 
Lemburg,  Poland 
Lima,  South  America 
Monaco,  Sardinia 
Oivieto,  Italy 
VIco  Eqnana,  or  Vico 

di  Torrento,  Italy 
Zittao,  Upper  Lusatia 
I6S7  Lodl,  Italy 
1588  Bardt,  Pomeranla 


15S8  Coventry,  Kngtand 
Fawsley,  ditto 
Manchester,  ditto 
Montbelliard,  France 
Mouseley,  England 
Norton,  ditto 
Segovia,  Spain 
Wandsbeefc,  Germany 
Warrington,  England 
Woolstone,  ditto 

1589  Cnenca,  Spain 

Rotterdam,  S.  Holland 
Sedan,  France 
Wilmer8dorflum,G«rman 

ISPO  Angra,  Terceira,  Azores 
Gratz,  Germany 
Macao,  China 
Manilla,  PhilUpine  M. 

1591  Hoffe,  Franconia 
Takagns,  Japan 

1592  Cbartxes,  France 
Dannhanseu,  WIrtemb. 
Deosberg,  Holland 
Inspmck,  Germany 
Lubtecz,  Lithnaula 
Nangassijui,  Japan 
Nevers,  I^vice 
Seairhausen,  Switzerl. 

1593  Amberg,  Bavaria 
Belvldere,Europ.Tnrkey 
The  Hague,  Holland 
Hanan,  Germany 

I694  Clermont,  France 
Marseilles,  ditto 
Niort,  ditto 

1596  Dantzie,  Frassia 
Langres,  France 

1598  Altorf,  Franconia 
Antun,  France 
Epila,  Aragon,  Spain 
Pont-a-Monsson ,  Fran  ce 
Siegen.PrassianWestph 
Tokis,  or  Tokoesl,  Japan 
Uranieuburg,  Deimiark 

1697  Annaburg,  Up.  Saxony 
Deux  pouts,  or  Zwey- 

brucken,  Germany 
Leuwarden,  Netherl. 
Lich,  Germany 
Torgau,  Piuas.  Saxony 

1598  Chaumont  en  Basslgny, 
France 

1599  Calais,  France 
Campen,  Netherlands 
CaseUe,  Sardinia 
Malaga,  Spain 

1800  St.  Omer's,  France 
Bagnolet,  ditto 
Ftenese,  Italy 
Paderborn,  Westphalia 

1801  Brannsberg,  Prussia 
Chalons  sur  Mame,  Fr. 
Chietl.  Naples 
Evreux,  France 
lindau,  Bavaria 
laben,  Prussian  Silesia 

1802  Orihuela,  Spain 
Valence,  France 

1603  Elsinore,  Denmark 
Ladenburg,  Germany 
Pekin,  China 
Proasnitz,  Moravia 
Valparaiso,  Spain 

1804  Lisle,  French  Flanders 
Serravalle,  Italy 
Stelofart,Pruss.We8tph. 
Varallo,  Italy,  Piedmont 

I8O6  Alcmaer,  Holland 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  ditto 
Damascus,  Syria 
Hildeaheim,  If.  Saxony 
Scbweinfurdt,  Franconl 
Vevay,  Switzerland 
Zeymy,Rass,  Lithuania 

I808  Augst,  Switzerland 
Gslitz,  Russia 
Giesen,  Germany 
Kallsz,  Greater  Poland 
Nismes,  France 
RecantI,  Italy 
Rotwell,  Germany 
Tongres,  Netherlands 


1807  Anspach,  Bavaria 
Cbieri,or  Qnien,Piedmt 
Oera,  Upper  Saxony 
Goalar,  Lower  Saxony 
St.  Vincent,  Spain 
Sarziaa,  Italy,  Genoa 

1808  Senap«niowoe,B.PQlasil 
Valenciennes,  F.FIander 

1809  Encbnysen,  N.  HoUaod 
8t.Msloes,  France 

>       Offenbach,  Germany 
ScUeosingen,  ditto 

■810  Bergenc,  Ftmnce 
Ca<Uz,  Spain 
Eton,  Enigland 
Fontenay,  Fraooe 
Oroningen,  Holland 
Ipres,  West  Flandeis 
Kempten,  Soaliia 
Laszcrow,  Poland 
Mount  Lebanon,  Syria 

1811  Amiens,  France 
Conegliano,  Italy 
Coire,  Switzeriand 
Darmstadt,  Germany 
Dobromil,  Red  Russia 
Erie,  Lithuania 
Harburg,  Germany 
Zutphen,  Netherlands 

1813  Amheim,  Gnelderlsnd 
Alt  Bnntzlan,  Bohemia 
Flecfae,  France 
Gripswaldla,  Pomeraais 
Jnli  Pueblo,  Peru,  8.  A. 
Neisae,  Silesia 
Oporto,  Portoital 
Presbure.Law.HnniaiT 

1813  ChailevSle,  France 

1614  BasU,  Spain 

Haderwyck,  Holland 
Tortona,  Italy 

18I5  St.PaulTrois  Chateau, 
Fnmoe 
Breda,  Dutch  Brabant 
Nagera,  Spain 
Oezmlana,  R.Lithnanis 
Zee,  Zeland 

1818  Faenza,  Italy 
Guttstadt,  Eas 
MaiUzais,  or  MaiUy,  Fr. 

1817  Cahon,  Ftance 
Leutch,  Austria 
Lugny,  Ftanca 
Mohlknv,  Barop.ltiadB 
Trani,  Italy 

1(18  Kiew,  Russia 

Konigingratc,  Bctanla 
Medina  deRlaaeco,Si]aia 
Molsheim,A]saoe 
Potschaev,  Ruala 
Sdlea,  France 

1S19  Bomancf,  Russia 

Viami  de  toy  de  Urns, 
Portugal 

1820Ascbaffenbnrg,GenaanT 
Benthen,  Silesia 
Calmar,  Sweden 
Caschau,  Up.  Hnngiry 
Nanking,  China 
Rondgliooe,  Italy 
Boremond,  NetheiandE 
Saltzborg,  Austria 
S.  Mihi^  France 

iSil  Bracdano,  Italy 

Cotfaon,  Upper  Saxony 
Glogau,  Silesia 
Ingolstadt,  Bavaria 
Macabebe,Phimpine  Ii. 
Weateraa,  Sweden 

1621  Aberdeen,  Scotland 
Ath,  Netherlands 
Barbastro,  Spain 
Fieystadt,  Germany 
Hoorae,  Holland 
Jaraslan,  Poland 
Loevestein.NetkerlaiKli 
Rlntdn,  Geroiany 

1823  AmiteRium,  Italy 
Baaaano,  Italy 
BenUca,  Portagal 
SbiengneB,  Sweden 

1(24  Astorga,  Spain 
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itu  Fredgricctad^  Dnunaifc 

UclM,  Spain 
I6t>  Alencon,  Fnnce 

Clare*,  ditto 

Font  Bor  Sem,  ditto 
IM<  Amenfoontt;  Netherl. 

Bezien,  Rnnc* 

Cwtres,  ditto 

CooTtnqr,  FUnden 

I<eutm«iltz,  Bohemia 

Morlalx,  Fnnce 

RaTenaburg,  Bavaria 

Tjrnau,  HongaiT 

Xerea  de  la  Frontera, 
Spain 
IM7  MantlUa,  ditto 

OdenboiV,  L.  HongaiT 

Bodes,  Fnnce 

Rothenboric,  Germany 

St.  Qoentiii,  Ftanee 

Soroe,  Denntark 
lOM  Bannow,  Lea*.  Poland 

BooiK  en  Bre**e,Fnnce 

BnmtrDit,  Switutland 

Codogno,  Italy 

P07,  Fnuice 

ViBa  Naeva  de  lo*  In- 
&nte*,  Spain 
1M9  Bdlono,  Italy 

Oaiamar,  Oermany 

Onatrow,  ditto 

Sacan,  Fnaaian  Silesia 

TMcate,  Anetria 
lOSO  Floahinc,  WalebetCD 

SoUy,  Fnnce 

Toio,  Spain 
lC31  Ortenborg,  Germany 

Oanaborg,  HanoTcr 

StranUnff,  Bararia 
Its*  Oataapoli*,  Douay,  ft. 

Katdnslil,  a  monastery 
InBomia 

Qnedllnbnrg,  Saxony 

Racbolinm,  Bombay 
1033  Hailbran,  Soabia 
lfl34  Aix-larChapelle,  Fnnce 

Leece,  Naples 
ISSS  Llnkoping,  Sweden 

Liasa,  Pnualan  Poland 

Znoym,  Austria 
1S38  Catanal,  Sicily 

Untz,  Germany 

Villa  Vlcoza,  Portngal 
lOV  LotettD,  Italy 

Motttanban,  Fnnce 

Paebla  de  las  Anpilw, 
Mexico 

Terai,  Italy 
1(198  QIaagow,  Scotland 

Riga.  European  Rnaala 
lOW  Cambridge,  N.  America 

Namnr,  France 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Engiamd 
1040  Almdba.  Spain 

Chateau  deiUcheUea,Fr. 

Leislna,  An*t.  Dalmatia 

Sasaari,  is),  of  Sardinia 
I8«l  Cefaln,  SicUy 

ElUngiu,  West  Pniasla 

BxUa,  Spain 

Kilkenny,  Ireland 

Lodere,  France 
1 04a  Abo,  Sweden 

Dorpt,  HoUand 

Gottaa,  Thnringla 
1049  FI«toya,  Italy 
1044  Gaillon,  France 

laemia,  Naplea 

Moulin*,  Ftanoe 

Vdettil,  Italy 
l<4»  Glnckstadt,  Holateln 

Nykoplng,  Sweden 

QneTOly,  Fnace 

Stralsnnd,  Prussia 
lt<C  Benerento,  Italy 

LaSaoasaye,  Fnnce 

Orange,  ditto 
1M7  Aile*,  ditto 

Malla,lalJnthe  Medlter. 

Clin,  Spain 

Ootmarsnm,  Netherl. 


1048  Auaratadt,  ThnilBtla 
Friedbcrg,  Germany 
Roehestar,  Bni^and 
Saardam.NorthHoUand 

1049  Cork,  Ireland  [France 
St.  Germain  en  Laye, 

I0M  Oothenbnrg,  Sweden 
Leghorn,  Tuscany 
Ubonme,  France 
Mon^eUer,  ditto 
Puy  en  Vday,  ditto 
Tlaacala,  Mexico 

1099  ixdth.  SooUand 

1893  Furth,  Bavaria 

Saras  Patak,  Hungary 

1094  Chalons  snr  Saone,  Fr. 
Utrera,  Spain 

iStt  Amstadt,  Saxony 
Feldkirck,  Tyrol 
Monte  Chiaro,  Sicily 
Todi.  Italy 

1090  Annecy,  Savoy 

CastelaMaredlStaUa, 

Naples 
Chester,  England 
Chrlatiania,  Norway 
Colberga,  Pnusia 

1097  Schnol,  Switxarland 
Sulzbach,  Bavaria 

1098  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor 
Thiel,  Netheriands 

iflsg  Quimper,  Fnnce 
1000  Bonnefoat,  Chanvagne 

Die,  France 

Saint  Maude 
■001  Pesenaa^  Fnnce 

Stade,  Hanover 
iO0s  Stcinaa,Pni*siaD8ile*ia 

Emmoic,  Germany 

1003  Harilngcn,  Holland 
MontrenU.  France 
Pnzzolo,  Italy 

1004  Leerdam,SouttiHolland 
Rudolphstadt,  Germany 
St.Angeloin  Vado,Italy 

1009  Oldenburg,  Germany 

1000  Nice,  Sardinia 

1007  Coin,  near  Berlin 

Guatimala,  N.America 
Kiel,  Lower  Saxony 
OrbiteUo,  Tnscany 
Vendome,  Fiance 
Wlalngsoe,  Sweden 

lOOa  Exeter,  England 
Lund,  Sweden 
Pottendorf,Low.Aa*trla 

1000  Baymth,  Francomia 
La  Rocca,  Naples 
Nordhausen,  Saxony 
Oodewater.Netherlands 

1070  Otscom,  South  HoUand 
Hermannstadt,Transyl, 
Liege,  Flanders 
Flanen,  Sazony 
Ratzeboorg,  Denmark 

1071  Canton,  China 
Quam-cheu,  ditto 
Stendal,  Pmaala 

1071  Spoleto,  Italy 
Zombor,  Hungary 

1073  Altona,  Lower  Saxony 
Compostella,  Spain 

l0;4  St.  Sebastian,  ditto 
Sluczo,  Russ.  litfanania 

1079  Boston,  North  America 
Ouderstadt,  Lr.  Saxony 
Flenaboorg,  Denmark 
Stolpen,  Saxony 

1070  Gnba,  LnaaUa 

1077  Dunkirk,  French  Fland. 
Ronco,  Italy 
Zeltz,  Cpper  Saxony 

1078  Oastdlane,  Fnnce 
Oorfaachinm,  Gennany 
Vannes,  Fiance 

lOTB  Colignl,  ditto 
Dyrsoflirt,  SDeala 
Maasa,  Tnscany 
RleU,  Italy 

1080  Elnsilden,  Switzeriand 
Manfiedonia,  Naples 

SchIlchtingsheim,Poland 


1081  Ravel,  BonipaanKatda 

Rohan,  Fnnce 

wmiaouborgj?. 
1O8S  Jaaay,M<fldavia,Tnrkey 

Sevenbeigen,  Netherl. 
1084  PiazzUo,  isl.  of  Corsica 

Skalbolt,  Iceland 
1089  Laon,  France 

Maestricht,Netlierland* 

Uman.EuTopean  Russia 
1080  Philaddphia,N.America 

1087  Oarlscrona,  Sweden 
Sgn,  Bohemia 
Bolyrood  House,  Scotl, 
Lauban,  Germany 

1088  Jonkloping,  Sweden 
Wandsbeok,  Germany 

lOeg  Brleg,  SUesla 
Condom,  Fnnce 
Schwabach,  Franconla 
Trevonx,  Fnnce 

lOtO  Mazzarino,  Sicily 
Nieuhns,  WeatphaUa 

lOtl  Chemnitz,  Up.  Saxony 
Porto,  Italy 

lOta  noen,  Denmark 

Zolkien,AnatilanPDUuid 

10t3  Bayonne,  France 

New  York,  N.  America 
Ochringen,  Germany 

1O94  SlnigagUa,  Italy 

lOgO  Bayeox,  France 
Oeaaao.  Up.  Sazony 
l^chaa,  Bohemia 

10(7  Chaitr^nae,  France 
Sondershausen,  Saxony 

1018  Glatz,  SUeala 

Jessy  ^European  Turkey 
Montroulles,  Fnnce 
Odenaee,  Denmark 
Peman,  Enrop. 
Wlamar,  Germany 

1700  Song-kiang,  China 
Snprasal,  a  monastery 
in  Russian  Lithuania 

1781  Narva,  Russia 
SDago(  Wallachia 
Weimar,  Germany 

I7M  Ascanla,acastleln  Ger- 
many 
St  GaUen,  Swltzerhuid 
Jeasnitx,  Germany 

1703  Batavia,  capital  of  Java 
Caserea,  Fnnce 
Lunenburg,  Germany 
Sohns,  Wettenvla,ditto 
Tayabas,  Philipidne  isl. 

1704  Aniillac,  Franea 
St.  Jean  de  Mauilenne, 

Savoy 

Toulon,  Ftaace 
1700  Aleppo,  Syria 

Hemoisand,  Sweden 

Nyeborg,  Denmark 
1707  Skara,  Sweden 
■78g  Custdn,  Germany 

NcwLondOQ,N.Ameilca 

1710  Tirgowiicht,  Turkey 

1711  La  Charlte,  Fiance 
Bomburg,  Germany 
St  Petersburg,  Bossia 
TeOis,  Asiatic  Georgia 
Wetzlar,  Qeimaay 

171S  Coeafleld,  Westphalia 
Hdstein,  Germany 
Soleore,  Switzeriand 
Tranqoebar,  Hlndostan 

1714  Belikst,  Ireland 

Nottingham,  England 
Rochenirt,  France 

1710  StTegatt,PrusslanSlleala 

1717  Kaiwai,  Turkey 
Liebe,  Sazony 

1718  Shrewsbury,  En^and 

1710  Harflenr,  France 
Kingston,  Jsmaica 

1731  Welaaenfels,  Sazony 
Soeat  Westphalia 

1711  St  Menehonld,  Fnnce 
1739  Schneeberg,  Sazooy 
173O  Annapolis,  N.  America 
1737  Budingen,  Germany 


1717  Clanstlial,  It.  Sazony 
Laasay,  Stance 

1718  St  Oieste,  Italy 
17*0  DIsantis,  Switzeriand 

Wtdssenburg,  Oeimany 

1730  Bridgetown,  Barbadoaa 
Charle9towii,N.America 
Zog,  Switzerland 

1731  Asaisi,  Popedom,  Italy 
Sais,  Fnnce 
Tegemse,a  Cunons  ab- 
bey in  Bavaria 

1733  Kearoan,  Mount  Liba- 

nns,  Syria 
178*  Bod-Edeym,  Wales 

1789  Gennaatown,N.Ameiic 
Kaialanska,  Russia 
Bogensburg,  an  abbey 

near  Ulm 
Verets,  France 
1730  Noits,  ditto 

1737  Colombo,  Ceylon 

1738  Manheim,  Germany 
17St  Bar-le-Dnc,  France 

Iron,  Spain 

1740  Mons  Cassinns,  Naples 

1741  New  Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg,aermaa 

Zyllichan,  Prussia 

1743  Este,  Venetian  territory 
Zagnb,  Austrian  States 

1744  Briangen,  Fianconia 
Marienbnrg,Up.Sazony 
WilhennsdaHr,GennaBy 

1749  Carisrnhe.  Soabia 
1740  Moyon,  France 

1747  Baaaetem,  St.  Klfs 
Prenzlan,  Brandenboig 

1748  Avilly,  France 
Lntzen,  Sazony 
St  John,  Antifroa 

1749  Kolscz,  Hungary 
Lnneville,  Fnnce 
Roveredo,  Tyrol 

1790  Cerven,  SpaLa 
Port  an  Prince,  island 

of  St.  Domingo 
Ragland  Castte,  Wale* 

1791  Beirnt,  Mount  Lebanon 
Halifhz,  Nova  Scotia 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvan. 

North  America 
Woodbridge,  New  Jer- 
sey, Noifli  America 
1 799  Arezto,  Tuscany 

Schwabach,  Franconla 

1793  Havre  de  Grace,  Fiance 

1794  Bembooig,  Up.  Sazony 
Colmar,  Alsaoe 
Newbeni,  North  Caro< 

Una,  North  America 
Newhaven,  Connecti- 
cut, North  America 
1799  Palmyn,  Syria 

VlDcennes,  Fiance 
1790  Arcnell,  ditto 

Debretzen.Up.Hungary 
Epinal,  France 
Portsmouth,  N.Amerlea 
St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
isle  of  Jamaica 

1797  Gott]ngen,Low.8azony 
Haxg,  Sweden 

1 798  8tnwberryHill,England 
VerBailles,  Fiance 

1750  Vltry-le-Francals,ditto 
Zell,  Lower  Saxony 

1700  Kphrata,  Pennsylvania 
Potsdam,  Prussia 

1701  CasteUIanco,  Italy 
Villagaraia,  Spain 
Wlliaington,  Delawan 

North  America 
■703  Butzow,  Lower  Saxony 
Providence,  N.  America 
Savannah,aeorgia,N.A. 
1703  Pesth,  Hungary 
Volterra.  Tnscany 
Wllniington,NoithCaro- 
Una,  North  America 
■  704  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Quebec,  Lower  Canada 
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178$  BooUIon,  Netheiluids 
CbuiottetowD,  capltil 
of  the  ial.of  Oomlnlck 
Oolopia,  Italy 
Hinchbetg,  SUeaia 
17M  Bwbjr,  Upper  Suonjr 
Lanno,  Switzerland 
1717  S.MaiiaHayor.Pun^ua 
8t.Pierre,i8land  of  Mar- 
tinique 
1788  Grange,  Uoifaam,  EngL 
Salem,  Maasachusetts, 
North  America 
1770  Albany,  New  York 
Baltimore,    Maryland, 

North  America 
Bienne,  Berne,  Swltzer. 
Buillngton  ,New  Jezsey, 

North  America 
Chriatlanstadt,  ialaod  of 

St.  Croix 
Glyiid-pl.,Sanex,  En^ 
tiandorery,  Wales 
1 771Madras,orFort8t.  George 
East  Indies 
Wlpery,  a  village  near 
Madiai,  East  Indies 
177s  Gorli,  Italy 

Hrapeey,    Breldaliord, 
New  London,  Iceland 
Newberry  Fort,  Massa 
chusetts,  N.America 
Norwich,  Connecticat, 
North  America 
1774  Exeter,NewHamp8bire, 
North  America 
Hilbutghausen,  Saxony 
1776  MontegoBay,  Jamaica 
Montreal,  Canada,N.A 
Worcester,  Massacha- 
setts.  North  America 
1778  Artleborgh,  ditto    ditto 
Danvers       ditto    ditto 
FiahkiU,NewYotl(,  ditto 
Newark,  N.Jersey.ditto 
1*77  Gueret,  France 

Clagenfort,  Austria 
San  Marino,  Italy 
8targard,  Pomerania 
1773  Calcutta,  East  Indies 
Cliantelonp,  France 
Chateau  de  Fresnes,  do. 
HanoTer,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  America 
Hoogly,  Bengal,  E.  I. 
Westminster,  Vermont, 
North  America 
177s  Coblentz,  Germpny 

Vesoul,  France 
I7M  Malda,Bengal,  E.Indies 
NlTcUes,  Netherlands 
Faasy,  France 
1781  Maiienwerder,  Prussia 
17m  BlankenlHirg,L.Saxony 
Haverhill,   Massachu- 
setts, North  America 
I7M  Compeigne,  France 
Nyou,  Switzerland 
8t.  George,  Bermudas 
ShelbomcNoTa  Scotia, 

North  America 
Wlndaor,Vermoat,N.A. 
I7M  Haderaleben,  Slecwlek, 
Denmark 


l/M  PondicheiTy,East Indies 
l78t  Baza,  Spain 

8tahlweiaaenb.HaiigaiT 

Charleston,  Maasacba- 
setta,  NorUi  America 

Jeddo,  Japan' 

Kehl,  Germany 

Montargis,  France 

Pfoerten,  Fmssla 
net  Blngen,  France 

Lexington,  Kentocky, 
Norai  America 

Pappenhelm,  Bavaiia 

1787  Chateao-fbrt,  France 
Detmold,  Westphalia 
Eichotadt,  Franoonia 
Etruria,  England 

Fredericksburg,  ViiKlnia, 
North  America 
Havannah,  Cuba 

1788  Haaxcs,  Spain 
Meldorp,  Denmark 

1 789  BaenosAyres,S.America 
Rulen,  liTonia,  Russia 
Spa,  Netherlands 
Schweriu,  Germany 
Wlnterthour,  SwitzerL 

1790  Guernsey,  a  British  isL 
Nenweld,  Westphalia 
Newhansd,Up.Huogary 

1791  Trerecka,  South  Wales 
ZUly,  Transylvania 

1792  Bombay,  East  Indies 
Saveme,  France  [nople 

1793  Chrysopolis,  CocstanU- 
Kooxville,Tennessee, 
North  America 

Varhely,  Hungary 
Walpole.NewHampshire, 
North  America 
179<  BrookOeld,    Massachu- 
setts, North  America 

Corte,  island  of  Corsica 

Leira,  Iceland 

Tongerloo,nearAntwerp 
179s  BUOe,  Transylvania 

Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  N.  A. 

Clncinattl,    ditto    ditto 

Comom,  Hungary 

Ovledo,  Spain 

Sydney,  New  8.  Wales 
179(1  Kotbns,  Prussia 

Schemnltz,  Hungary 
1/97  Dampierre,  France 

1798  Alexandria,  Egypt 
Cairo,  Egypt 
Marietta,  Ohio,  N.  A. 

1799  Czenk,  Hungary 

1800  Bosch,  an  Island  of  the 
Dutch  province  of 
Groningen 

Gizeh,  a  village  on  the 

Nile,  Egypt 
Hadamar,  Germany 
Serampore,  Bengal,  E.I. 

1805  Corbell,  France 

1803  Kazan,  Russia 
NewOilean8,N.Amerlca 
Northampton,  Hamp- 
shire, North  America 

1804  Ferrol,  Galllda,  Spain 

1806  Raab,  Lower  Hungary 
1808  Caraccas,  Terra  Pinna, 

South  America 


1807  Hafod,  Cardiganshire, 
Bonth  Wales 

Karass,  Hnssla' 
Khlzniiioar3engal,B.I. 
Montevideo,  S.Ameilca 
Poughkeepeie,     New 

York,  North  America 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 

otPnlo  Fenang,Mala]' 
Honnebntg,  Gennany 

1808  8arepta,CabniMfPartary 

1810  Augusta,  Massachusetts, 
North  America 

Detroit,  Michigan  terri- 
tory. North  America 

Lynrhbnrg,    Virginia, 
North  America 

Hatches,  Misaissipl,N.A 

St.  Louis.Up.Lonlsiana, 
North  America 

TaiOore,in  tfaeCamatlc, 
East  Indies 

1811  Bogota,  New  Granada, 
South  America 

1811  Frogmote  Lodge,  Berk- 
shire, England 
Mediterranean 
Vizagapatam  Deccan, 
East  Indies 
1813  Egmore,  Madras,  E.  I. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

South  America 

Ava,  Birmah,  E.  Indies 

LeePriory,Kent,England 

18U  Palma,  Austrian  lUyria 

1816  Astrachan,  Russia 
New  Lexington,  India- 
na, North  America 

IBI6  Amboyna,Molucca isles 
Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Draguignan,  France 
Jassy,  Moldavia,  Euro- 
pean Turkey 
Malacca,  Malacca 

1817  Centa,  In  Africa 
Corfu,  an  Island  in  the 

Ionian  sea 
Eimeo,  or  Movea,  one  of 

the  Society  Islands 
Rangoon,  East  Indies 

1818  AndoTer,Massachnsetts, 
North  America 

Berdyczow,  Russia 
Hobart's  Town,  Van 
Dieman*s  Land 
Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  one 
of  the  Society  islands 
in  the  South  PacUc 

1819  Bellary,  Hindostan 
Benares,    ditto 
Winter  Harbour,  North 

Polar  Sea 
16!o  Bencoolen,isle  Sumatra 
Chinsnrah,  Hindostan 
Ootym,  Malabar  coast, 

Hindostan 
Rovetta,  Italy 
Byiaense,  Sicily 
1811  Aran,  Switzerland 

BonrlK>a,iale  of  Boorbn. 
Burder'sFoint,  Otaheite 
Dar-el-kamar,   Mount 

Ubanns 
Flleaolo,  Tuscany 


isii  HononooioJtandwich  I. 
Lncknow,  Htndostsn 
Nakhitehevaa.  Bnaris 
Wisbaden,  Geimany 
ISM  Bnlak,  Upper  Krypt 
Calataniaela,  Sichy 
Corinth,  Morea 
Cotta,  Ceylon 
Tanrls,Faaia 
1818  Baden,  SwUzertasd 
Ctariatuoaaiid,  Nonray 
Foit  MarUtoroogb^sB- 

coolen,  Sumatra 
jcrdaniimda  ad  Ninili. 

urn 
Santa   Martha,  New 

Granada,  S.  Americs 
Singapore,  pcnlnsolaof 

Malacca 
I8S4  Bergen,  Norway 

Carthagena,  8.  Americs 
Cumana,  CBiaccaa,8.A. 
Ebnat,  Germany 
Flnelen,  Switzerisad 
GuaJaquU,  Quito,  SJl. 
Guyana,  B.  America 
Maracaibo,Caraeca«,ilo. 
Middlehill,  Engisnd 
Mtssolonghi,  Greece 
Napcdldi  Romanis,  in 

theHorea 
Panama,  isthmus  of  Da- 

rlen.  South  Americs 
Popayan,New  Gianads, 

South  America 
Santa  Fe  de  AnUoqnls, 

Antiocfala 
isas  Anbom,NewTork,N.A. 
Bolivar,  South  Americs 
Chatillon,  France 
Helsinefors,  8.  Flnlud 
Libau,  European  Sassit 
Odessa,  ditto 

Pateo,  Society  l&lands 
Penang,Prince  of  Wiles 

island,  Hindostan 
Plymootb,  MaasscK.A. 
St.Hdena.intheAtlsstic 
St.  Nicholas,  Bcdlsnd 
Santlago,Ch!li,  S.Amcr. 
Tananarivou,  island  of 

Madagascar 
1838  Colombia,  Sooth  Cu«- 

llna.  North  Americs 
La  Havre,'    ditto 
Maqoasse,  Sooth  A&ics 
Piananaiibo,Gttlans3.A 
8.  Etienne,  Fiance 
8.  Heller,  Jersey 
VeiaCraz,Mexico,SX 
18x7  Betheldarp,ontheiinr 

Zwartzkopts,  AlHcs 
Bochiila,Ci«cow,FolaDd 
Echota,  Cherokee  Ioni- 
an*, North  America 
Nagerooil,  Tiavancace, 

Hindostan 
1818  Palras,  Morea,  Orecoe 
Shawnee-town,  Ohio, 

North  America 
Vervieres,  Netheriandi 
1889  Csadenaadery,  nance 
Koerncde,  Netbajsuli 
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A  A,  Peter  V&nder  tii 
Abarbanel,  R.  Isaac  «ll 
Abbinton,  WlUlam  s6s 
Abbot,  Oeorge,  archbUbop  of 

Caaterborir^sS,  457 
Abbot,  dr  Maurice  49a 
Abel,  John  Fhlllp  44« 
Abela,  G.  50S 
Abenezra,  R.  IS9 
Abercorn,  tir.  7S8 
AbemeOix,  John  706 
Abraham,  patriarch  89 
Abree,  Jamea  71s 
Aocarseai,  Mariangelos  108 
Achates,  Leonard  Ki,  195 
Ackennann,  Rudolph  93 1 ,  933 
Ackers,  Charles  704,  848 
Ackworth,aeorge,L.L.D.  I99 
Acqaavlva,  dake  of  Altii  409 
Adam,  Dr.  Alex.  730,  SOS 
Adam,  Mr,  888 
Adam,  Mellchor  S89 
Adams,  EUzabeth  (I79 
Adams,  Francis  430 
Adams,  James  709 
Adams,  Mr.  344 
Adams,  Orion  831,  795 
Adams,  Richard  337 
Adams,  Robert  370 
Adams,  Roger  til 
Adams,  Thorny  407 
Adams,  Thomas  79s 
Adams,  William  834,  8J3 
Adday,  John  3ii 
Addineton,  Henry,    speaker 

of  the  house  of  comm.  838 
Addison,  Joseph  sgi,  801,603, 

606,  607,  618,  6ig,  830 
Addison,  lJrancelot,D.D.  818 
Addison,  PhiUlp  887 
Addlington,  Mrs.  61 1 
Ade,  John  437 
Adel-klnd411 
Adhelm,  bp.  of  Sherborne, 

36,  43,  SB 

Adirey,  Henry  140 
Adolphus,  Gostavus,  king  of 

Sweden,  483,  913 
Adrian  IV,  pope  98 
iBUHc  abp.  of  Canterbury  97 
iElfrid,  kg.  ofNorthomd.  43 
iEsop  181 
Ager,  John,  930 
Ageallaus,  king  of  Sparta,  38 
Agg,  John  844 
Aggaa,  Robert  430 
Agobartg8 
Agolp,  John  593 
Agiicola  30 
Agricold,  Joannes  416 
Agrippa,  Cornelius  330,  333 
Aguessean,  M  d'  743 
Aiguillon,  duke  d'  693 
Aikin,  Dr.  John  439, 748, 8S8, 

844 
Aikin,  Arthur  813 
Aikin,  Charles  Rognson  813 
Aikman,  A.  sen.  993,  994 
Alkman,  A.  jun.  gi6,  945 
Aikman,  Susannah  993, 994 
Ailmer,  Brabazon  833, 699 
Ainswortb,  William  891 
Aitkeo,  Mr.  789 
Aiz,  bishop  of  378 
Akenslde,  Mark  895 


Alacraw,  John  1 81 
Alantra,  Eliezer  filius  370 
Alard,  bookbinder  199 
Alban,  St.  49 

Albert,  king  of  Navarre  339 
Albert  abp.  and  elector   of 

Mentz,  314,  3J1 
Attach,  or  Cremer,  Henry  118 
Alberoni,  Julius,  cardinal  034 
Albert,  John  493 
Albln,  John  804 
Alchome,  lliomas  4SS 
Alcoin,  Flaccos  49, 158 
Alcyonlas,  Peter  318 
Aide,  John  347 
Alemanus,  L.  I70 
Alencon,  dnke  of  339, 443 
Aleph,  John  390 
Alexander  VT,  pope  104, 188 
Alexander  III,  king  of  Scot- 

land,  88 
Alexander,  Thomas  838 
Alexander,  William,  earl  of 

Stirling  490 
Alexandrianos,  George  110 
AUeld,  Thomas  370 
Alfred,  king  of  England,  47, 

199,  SI7,  383 
Alkabetz,  R.  Solomon  317 
Allemaoniu,  George  199 
Allemanus,  Jonnanea  de  Me- 

dembllck  169 
Allen,  Edward,  746  940 
Allen,  George,  esq.  7 18 
AUen,  George  738 
Allen,  Ralph  680 
Allen,  Richard  943 
Allen,  William,  cardinal,  77, 

370,  381 
Allen,  William  785 
Allestry,  James  941 
Alleyn,  Edward  4<  1 
Allot,  Robert  436 
Allott,  Robert  487 
.Ulport,  Benjamin  660 
Almeloveen,  Janss.  ab  333 
Almon,  John  700,  713,  721 

734,  732,  798,  770,  806,  823 

Alphonso  II,  of  Aragon  55 
Alplionso  IX,  of  Castile  99 
Alphonso,  Ferdinand  61 
Alpbonsas,  of  Naples  99 
Alsop,  Barnard  461  483,  490 
Alstead,  John  Henry  469 
Alsop,  Benjamin  645,  719 
Alston  90s 
Althamers  104 
Altortbr,  Albert  258 
Ambaaia,  George  of  209 
Amerbach,  John  of  137 
Amerbach,  John  (Basil)  170, 

198,  343 
Ames,  Joseph  197,  183,  139, 

236,  703 
Amhurst,  Nicholas  868 
Amimar,  Joseph  Ibu  451 
Amri,  the  Saracen  40,  4 1 
Amni,  Joseph  55 
Amyot,  bp.  of  Auxetre  355 
Anazagoras,  133 
Aneonr,  John  Barbler  977 
Anderson,  Andrew,  sen.  548, 

597,  598 
Anderson,  Andrew  )nn.  548, 
Anderson,  George  491 


Anderson,  James,  LL.D.  771 
Anderton,  George  715 
Anderton,  Thomas  710 
Anderton,  William,  575 
Andre,  John  379 
Andre,  President  de  S'  377 
Andreas,  bishop  Aleria,  127 
Andreas,  Joannes  309 
Andrew,  St.  189 
Andrewe,  Lawrence  243 
Andrews,  Henry  876 
Andrews,  Lanc^ot,  bishop  of 

Winchester  496 
Andrews,  Mary  947 
Andrews,  Mr.  801 
Andrews,  Peter  Paul  947 
Andrews,  Robert  653,  738 
Andrews,  Roger,  D.  D.  457 
Andrews,  Silvester  893, 738 
Andrews,  Wm.  Eusebius  947 
Andrlesson,  John  176 
Angelo,  Michael  195, 309 
Anglesea,  earl  of  550 
Angas,  Alexander  776 
Angus,  J .  747 
Anion,  countess  of  98 
Anion,  Francis  d.  of  366, 449 
Anne,  St.  222 

Anne,  queen  of  Eng.  608,  331 
Anne,  queen  of  Austria,  606 
Anselm,  St  abp.  Cantbry.  53 
Anselmns,  Dominic  301 
Anshelmus,  Thomas  160 
Anson,  commodore  749 
Anstis,  John  17 1 
Apianus,  104 
Applebee,  J.  612,  631 
Applegath.Anf{iistus  B58,  807 
AppletoQ,  William  857 
Applow,  Richard  343 
Aquinas,  St.  Thos.  63, 72,  181 
Arbela,  O.  906 
Arbuthnott,  Alexander  368 
Arc,  Joaa  of  99,  78J 
Arcesiiaus,  100 
Archdeacon,  John  789 
ATchias,  164 
Ardeine,  Edvrard  373 
Areson,  John,  bishop  of  Hoo- 

1am  294,  879 
Aretin,  Peter  328 
Aretino,  Leonard  99 
Argellati,  Philip  694 
Aris,  Samuel  633 
Arls,  Thomas  868,  881 
Aristarchus,  89 
Arlosto,  330 
Aristeas,  34 
Arrlsoo,  338 

Aristotle,  33, 233,  467, 468 
Arins,  38,  168 
Arliss,  John  896 
Armstrong,  Archibald  499 
Armstrong,  Dr.  John  11,  719 
Arnall,  William  638 
Amdes,  Stephen  189 
Arnet,  Peter  709 
Arondel,  Wylvam,  earl  of  1 52 
Arnobios,  166 
.^nold,  Christopher  1 95 
Arnot,  Hugo  530 
Amott,  Dr.  983 
Amott,  Mr.  888 
Arran,  earl  of  739,  443 
Arreboe,  A.  C.  493 


Anogau,  Catherine  of  ig8 
AtTowsmlth,  T.  859,  883 
Arthur,  prince  197,  log 
Arthington,  Henry  416 
Artigny,  abbe  loo 
Arundel,  Anne,  countess  433 
Arundel,  abp.  Cantbury 34,86 
Arundel,  earl  of  443 
Arundel,  Mary,  countess  ssg 
Ascham,  R.  184, 390,  339,  43S 
Aagill,  John,  M.  P.  981.  609 
Ash,  Edward,  M.  D.  785 
Ashe,  Dr.  bp  of  Clogber  87I 
Ashmole,  Ellas  574 
Ashurst,  Samuel  688 
Ashbumer,  Thomas  68g,  873 
Ashton,  sir  Thomas  1 1 6 
Askell,  Leonard  341 
Askew,  Anne  193 
Askew,  Dr.  AnUiony  075 
Asola,  Andrea  d'  317,  2i8 
Asola,  Fedetico  218 
Asola,  Francesco  318 
Aspley,  William  487 
Asplyn,  Thomas  383 
Assize,  Francis  of  59 
Astle,  Thomas  31,  I06, 155 
Astley,  Thomas  897, 658 
Aston,  Joseph  8I7,  833,  837, 

876 
Astwood,  John  893 
Athanasius,  St.  38 
Atblaa,  Joseph  581 
Athias,  Tobias  Sf8,  581 
Athelston,  k.  of  England  47 
Atkinson,  F.  R.  376,451,  803 
Atkinson,  J.  747 
Atkyns,  Richard  lis,  148,117 

153,  553 
Atkyns,  sir  Henry  638 
Atkyns,  sir  Robert  553 
Attains,  k.  of  Pergamns  157 
Atterbnry,  Francis,  bishop  of 

of  Rochester  592,  809,  639 
Atticus,  learned  Roman  36 
Attwood,  Mr. '  41 
Auber,  lean  181 
Aubriet,  Hugo  281 
Audeley,  John  343,  396 
Audeley,  Thomas  229 
Audilftedi,  160 
Augeriean,  Ant(dne  309 
Augustine,  St.  36,  40,  119, 

164, 288, 174 
Augustus,  emperor  38,  306, 

128 
AungvrriUe,  Richard,  bishop 

of  Durham,  71 
Aurcllan,  emperor  21 
Aniispaa,  John  98 
AoTogallns,  Matt  191,  393 
Austin,  lady  803 
Austin,  proMsaor  841 
Austria,  Don  John  of 
Autpert,  AmbrosiuB  44 
A  Ten  tine,  104 
Axe,  Thomas  649 
Axtelle,  Mr.  736 
Ayerst,  Elizabeth  953 
Ayerst,  John  953 
Aylmer,  John,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don 403,  434 
Ayres,  Mr.  913 
Ayscough,  Anne  809 
Ayicang^,  Qtatge 
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ArKODch,  William  US,  Ms 
Ayton,  ilr  Robert  4|)e 
Auogaldl,  Balthazar  IM 

Babbace,  Chariea  808 
Baber,  rev.  H.  H.  7C,  »** 
BaUnfiton,  Gerrase,  biihop 

of  Wofcester,  ssg 
BaUnRton,  Anthony  sgi 
BackhooM,  Judge  SM 
Bachmebter,  sg8 
Bacon,  lady  Ann  a77,  sua 
Bacon,  air  Nicholas  877, 408 
Bacon,  all  Anthony  495 
Bacon,  Francis  lord  Vemlam 

SS8,4M,iS8,«07,4I8,4S9, 478 
Bacon,  Roger  87 
Bacon,  John,  or  Baconthor. 

Idns73 
Bacon,  Mr.  S44 
Bacon,  Henry  Andrew  SM 
Bacon,  Richard  Mackenzie 

861, 8S7 
Badcocic,  Abraham  7SM 
Badger,  Richard  488,  4go 
Badins,  Jodocas  I40 
Badius,  Conrad  337 
Bage,  Robert  809,  810 
Bagford,  John  106,  I4S,  140, 

164.  813,  814 
Bagahaw,  Mr.  esQ 
Bagskiter,  Margery  gs 
Bagster,Samnerss7, 848, 048 
Bailey,  Nathan  889 
Bain,  Mr.  888 
Balnea,  Edward  791, 831,911, 

W9,  984 
Bailey,  Mr.  803 
Balllle,  Joanna  177 
Bailey,  Thomas  791 
Baker,  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  733 
Baker,  Wm  esq.  M.  P.  718 
Baker,  sir  William  718 
Baker,  WllUam  767,  894 
Baker,  Thomas  498 
Baker,  John  800, 8II,  838 
Baker,  sir  Richard  601 
Baker,  Samnd  6W,  7«l 
Baker,  Mrs.  Ann  743 
Balbi,  M.  Adrian  g04 
Balcargnhall,  rev.  —  440 
BaldlnCBacdo  121,133 
Baldwin,  Ann,  600, 838 
Baldwin,  Klizabeth  836 
Baldwin,  Henry  738, 849 
Baldwin,  Joae^  803, 834 
Baldwyn,  Mary  838 
Baldwyn,  Rldtard  316 
Baldwbi,  Richard  558,  581, 

66s,  573, 676, 638 
Baldwin,  Richard  636, 816 
Baldwyn,  Robert  836 
Baldwin,  Robert  838 
Baldwin,  William  303,  316 
Baldwin,  Mr.  goi 
Bale,  John  389, 313 
BalfooT,  John  931 
Balfoor,  sir  James  698 
Ball,  WllUam  433 
Ballard,  Thomas  sgo 
Ballard,  Edward  789 
Ballard,' John  391 
Ballard,  Henry  437 
BaDantyne,  Alexander  938 
Ballantyne,  James  gii,  93*, 

936,918 
Ballantyne,  John  881,931,916 
Balaam,  Hngh  bp.  Ely,  63 
Bamberg,  H.  bluop  of  igo 
Bamliard,  Henry  383 
Baneka,  sir  Joseph  888 
Bancks,  Oeraia  817, 8I9 
Baneks,  Mr.868 
Banks,  Allen  S69 
Banks,  Rlchaid  379 
Bannantyne,  Geoi^  887 
Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Can- 

terbnry43l,454 
Barbanaon,  John  169 
Barbanld,  Mrs.  177 
Barbanld,  Mis.  703 
Barber,  John  449,  SS8,  595, 


599, 804,  631,  865,  888,  675, 

689,  808 
Barber,  Mrs.  049 
Barbler,  John  108,  n^ 
Barbon,  Joseph  Gerard  588 
Barbon,  Consteller  688 
Barbon,  Claade  679 
Baxbon,    Claude,   widow  of 

579,  588 
Barbe,  Dionysla  44O 
Barboaa,  bp.  of  Ugento  513 
Barclay,  Alexander  111,  165 
Bardwell.  Mr.  710 
Barenne,  M.  587 
Barker,  Christopher  371, 411, 

433 
Barker,  Robert,  sen.  371,  433 
Barker,  Robert,  ]nn.  433,  484 

494, 488,  501 
Barker,  Charles  433 
Barker,  Edward  433 
Barker,  Matthew  433 
Barker,  William  433 
Barker,  Dr.  Edmund  757 
Barker,  M.  H.  897 
Barker,  John  918 
Barker,  Mr.  800 
Bericsdale,  Clement  618 
Baitey,  William  417 
Barlow,  William,  Uahop  of 

Lincoln,  557 
Barlow,  Dr.  William  dean  of 

Chester  465 
Bamereldt,  501 
Barnes,  Joseph  388 
Barnes,  Robert  sn 
Barnabas,  St  40 
Bamaby,  John  73 
Barron,  Dr.  489 
Barrow,  Henry  410 
Barrett,  Eaton  Stannaitt  834 
Barret,  John  351 
Bartholoman,  Alexander  843 
Barton,  Elizabeth  185 
Baronlus,179 
Bartlet,  William  378 
Bartlett,  John  848 
Barwldc,  Dr.  60S 
Basqnenoir,  Jacques  370 
Basilea,  Leonardus  119 
Baallea,  Fred,  de  183 
Basset,  R.  866 
Basset,  Thomas  856 
Baasadus,  Nlcol  310 
Baayll,  Theodore  311 
BaakervUle,  John  733,   734, 

818,  gi3 
Basket,  John  598,  800,  601, 

689,808 
Baaket,  Thomas  7O8, 716 
Bassendyne,'n>omas4l4, 453 
BasUowitc,  John,   czar  of 

Russia  338 
Basaaeua,  417 
Baatwlck,  John  488 
Bate,  Nathaniel  531 
Bate,  Catherine  531 
Bate,  James,  835 
Bate,  William  93 
Bates,  Dr.  884 
Bates,  Peter  4l8 
Bates,  lliomas  448 
Bateman,  Stephen  348,  358, 

371 
Bateman.Chrlstopher  598,608 
Bathoe,  Samuel  866 
Bathory,  count  Stephen  410 
Bathurst,  Charles  589,  773 
Batbnrst,  C.  B.  869 
Batersby,  Mr.  719 
Batley,  Jeremy  860,  684 
Bandduyn,  Fien  303 
Banr,  William  111 
Banr,  H.  856 
Bayle,  Peter  418, 585 
Baylis,  Stephen  883 
Baynes,  William  949 
Beag,  Christian  493 
Beate,  John  490 
Bean,  Thomas  887 
Beaidmore,  Arthur  703,  711 
Bearsins,  Henry  316 


Beatnlffe,  Richard  888 
Beaton,  cardinal  3l8 
Beataon,  John  85?,  887 
Seattle,  Dr.  James  490,  671 

681,839 
Beauchamp,  Ann  183 
Beauchesne,  John  de  437 
Beanmarehals,  M.  734 
Beaumont,  A.  H.  953 
Beaumont,  ftancis  481 
Beanmon^  George  838 
Beaomont,  (.ewls  bishop  of 

Durham,  69 
Beauaobre,  Mr.  634 
Becket,  Mr.  731  . 
Becket,  Thomas  a  388 
Beckett,  Stephen  840 
Beekford,  Wm.    lord  mayor 

of  London  895 
Beckley,  Simon  819 
Beckneth,  Balthasar  360 
Becon,  Thomas  383 
Beds.  Henry  84 
Bede,  TeneiiMe  31, 43,  68 
Bedel,  or  ByddeU,  John  359 
Bedell,  William  303 
BedeU,  William,  D.  D.  487 
Bedfoid,  John,  duke     91, 9* 
Bedford,    Lucy  Harrington, 

countess  of  470 
Bedford,  rer.  Rllklah  80S 
Bedler,  Noel  348 
BcdweU,  rev.  William  468 
Bee,  Cornelius  515 
Bee,  Henry  le  434 
Bee,  miliam  le  434 
Beecroft,  George  746 
Beeman,  Thomas  887 
Began,  Martin  86b 
Begglamo,  C.  B.  de.  101 
Bcilby,  Ralph  908 
BeDdech,  Lawrence  98 
Bekenhnb,  J.  167, 183 
Bel,  Charles  Andrew  683 
Beloe.  rer.  William  41s,  413, 

433, 777, 963 
Belcher,  William  780 
Bdetus,  lis 
Bell,  Moaes  489 
Bell  and  Bradfnte  934 
Bell,  Andrew  800,  807 
Bell,  Dr.  Charles  37 
Bell,  Heniy  489 
Bell,  John  866,  778 
Bell,  John   818,  911,916,  931 
BeU,  Mr.  930 
Bell,  Robert  899 
Ben,  sir  Charles  909 
Bellamy,  Jerome  S9I 
Bellamy,  Mrs.  711 
Bellamle,  John  473 
BeUaimine,  M.  467 
Bellart,  Jacob  148 
Bdle,  sir  Robert  373 
Bdleesculee,  Pierre  18I 
BeHeescolee,  Josse  181 
BeUenden,  John  381 
Bellinger,  Mr.  448 
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sfm   1/  OUeadt   or,  the  Hfltr  ^ 
DUMunetn 

Bankte'e  JounuH  9*3 

Bannastyns  dub  established  887 

Barda,  billet  of,  signs  of  19 

Barons,  EnglWi,  Chatham's  remoika 
on  59 

Barton,  Elixabeth.  ezecated  i<( 

Bath,  order  of  the,  Institated  80 
6  a 
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Balk  CkmUeU  Stg  —  BeraU  m,  887, 
—mtiBrUltl  tlagatioe  738 

BatUe  of  Raiilow,  its  infloence  on 
dTiUzatton  86 

Beub,  turners  of  83 

BmmMm  «/  tht  Magaxinet  7)0 

Bedford  Mtenl,  aocoant  of  gs 

£<e  (Dr.  Anderson)  771— (by  Bodgell) 
Osi— (by  Goldsmith)  704 

B^atl  Newt  Lttier  661,  goa— WorM- 
emStarT^ 

BtWt  Weekly  Meuenger  aiH—Ditpatch 
8»i),gl6 

Benet  college  library,  Cambridge,  ct>. 
rioos  reKolatlonB  at  sgs 

Bennet,  Tliomaa,  burnt  at  Exeter  U3 

Berrttfton'e  Evening  Poet  633 

BenBtck  Ainertiter  834, 887,  B<1 

Bibles,  Danish— first  cdlUon  of  the 
-whole  310— edited  by  Hans  Paulsen 
Resen493 

Bibles,  Dutch— printed  at  Cologne, 
198 — flnt  stereotyped  384  —  Dutch 
and  Russian  tSS 

Bibles,  English— The  Oreat,  printed  by 
Richard  Jugge  353 — Breeches,  print- 
ed by  Barker  304 — fine  paid  for,  at 
Amndel  386— paid  for  mending  407 
— BlbUotheca,  ^ipUed  to  H  — bible 
so  called  S31 — meaning  of  the  vord, 
33 — of  the  poor,  Biilta  PMuperutn 
94 — Orafton,  prosecuted  for  printing 
180— proclamation  against  388,  287 
—  Edmund  Beclce's  304— first  Con. 
«ardance  of  the  whole  sio  — pa^ 
tent  granted  to  Nicholas  Udall  314 
—printed  by  Andrew  Hester  314— 
printed  by  Nicholas  Hill  314— print- 
ed by  Richard  Jugire  319— burnt  at 
Oxford  by  order  o'  cardinal  Pole 
8S6 — cost  of  one  at  Mere,  In  WUt- 
sUre  337 — queen  Ellsabetii'B  343 — 
Bishops'  printed  by  Jujcgs  346— 
complaint  against  the  printers  of 
688— Vinegar,  printed  by  John  Bas- 
ket 6lS—lawregnlatingthe  printing 
of  on- Matthew  Henry's  714  — 
number  printed  in  the  iCOi  century 
104— ordered  to  be  placed  in  churches 
ats,  379  —  Thomas  Matthews,  cu- 
rlon*  counterfeit  in  366  —  Great, 
printed  by  Orafton  and  Whlteharch, 
166— expoaed  to  sale,  and  publicly 
read  3S7— printed  by  John  Byddell 
170  —  archbishop  Cranmer's  373  — 
Sir  Thomas  More's  defence  for  not 
printing  first  edition  of  the  whole  in 
English  360— patent  to  Anthony  Ha- 
lert  379- price  to  be  sold  at  379 — 
proclaiaatlon  by  Henry  VIII.  379— 
printed  by  MacUln  804- history  of 
by  Stackhonse  684 — present  transla- 
tion, account  of  453,  4S7 — combina- 
tion to  keep  np  the  price  of  480 — 
errors  In  484,  48B— printed  by  Bock 
and  Daniels,  at  Cambridge.  493 — 
Pearl,  jvinted  by  John  Field,  6000  er- 
rata in  S29 — preaching  BBl — tians- 
lation  during  the  commonwealth, 
(31— list  of  editions  bom  1536  to 
1776  738— one  sent  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth for  a  new  year's  gift  349— first 
printed  ia  the  Roman  letter  543 — 
Barker  and  Lncas  fined  for  an  error 
in  481  —  prlrUege  granted  William 
Bentley  to  print  485— the  wei|4>t  in 
ailver  given  tcx  one  487— John  Boa- 
yan's  sold  870 — sura  paid  far  cor- 
recting flie  translation  433— trans- 
lated by  Older  of  Alfred  the  Great  47 
—printed  by  Baskerrille,  atiUrming- 
bun,  73s— Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  com- 
mentary 948 — printed  by  Ilinddl, 
at  HeIston893-4nttler's  858— Com- 
plete Fsmily,  by  Rev.  J.  Styles  848 
— printed  by  Corrall  864  —  number 
sold  by  the  King's  printers  in  1839 
gos— Rouen  344— Geneva  864— Dr. 
Dodd's  718  — reyal  Impoisl  711— 
Romaine's  738  —  Bishop  Wilson's 
764,  765— printed  at  Cambridge  766 
.—(MHnet  and  Volqae  778— Brown's 


Self  Interpreting  774— Heptinstall's  Blaofi  Atmanaeh  631 


776— Jackson's  Family  791— printed 
by  Miller  Ritchie  790,  791— curious 
errors  In  an  edition  596— History  of 
by  Howell  616 — Canne's  530— print- 
ed by  John  Ogilby  651 — first  stereo- 
typed 584 — complaint  of  the  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  688 — first  trans- 
lated into  Saxon  46— ^ft  of  several 
to  Uie  university  of  Oxford  60-eariy 
one  in  the  British  mnseam67— bond 
given  for  the  due  return  of  one  67 — 
bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In  England 
79— law  against  reading  86 — Lincoln 
cathedral,  f;ift  to  go— printed  by  Wil- 
liam Bonham  314 — converted  into 
cartridi^  653— printed  by  Reeves 
811  —printed  by  Mr.  Pasham  738 

Bibles,  Rrench— piroclamation  against 
SI6— French  423  —  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine's 1 1 7— Protestant,  or  Bible  ofthe 
Sword  359 

Bibles,  German  —  thirteen  edlUona 
printed  by  Anthony  Koburger  140 
printed  by  Schoeffer  305  — used  by 
Martin  Luther,  239— for  the  use  of 
the  Jews  556 — Canstein  institution 
695 — Charlemagne's,  emperor,  sold 
45— first  with  a  date  134— printed  in 
America  653— Hebrew  and  German 
667— Luther's  292,  531— number  In 
kiag  of    Wurtemberg's    library  292 

Bibles,  Irish— one  sent  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin 
333 — number  sold  In  two  years  333 
— convocation  at  Dublin  concerning 
487 

Bibles,  Italian  736 — ^In  the  vemacnlar 
Italian,  413— Blxtus  V.'s  411 

Bibles,  Russian— printed  by  order  of 
Peter  I.  62s— editions  printed  at 
Moscow  626 

Bibles,  ScoUand — allowed  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  386— printed  by  Andrew 
Hart  453— scarcity  of  238— for  the  use 
ofthe  Highlanders  343 — patent  grant- 
ed to  Andrew  Anderson  546— printed 
by  Thomas  Bassendyoe  361— the  first 
in  Roman  letter 

Bibles,  Wales  407- printed  for  the 
churches  in  336. 

Bibles,  versions— Arabic  479 — Arme- 
nian 552— Bohemian  568— Belgie  or 
Liesveldt's  SS4— Douay  453— Fin- 
nish 330  —  Georgian  3:8  —  Greek 
(Septuagint)  34— Grison  458  —  He- 
brew.byNlcellius  818— Hungarian409 
—Icelandic  379— Uthuanian  663  U- 
Tonlc  531  — Manks  719- Pomera- 
nian 400— Polish  431— Rouen  344— 
Sclavonic  254,  S71— Saxon  46— Spa- 
nish (snonymous)  325 — Swedish  490 
—(Christiana's)  501—  VandalUc  365 
—Vulgate  38 

Bible  society  commenced  81 7 

Biiliagnpker't  Mmtuel  933 

BiiUographtcat  Decameron  913 

Bibtiographinia  863 

BtUbmaniai  or.  Book  Mudaesi  BSJ 

BWi'OMpMa;  or.  Book  WUdom  8S7 

BibHoUuea  Anglo  PotHea  864  — BU. 
lica  615  —  CwrUua  593—  Harleiantc 
717 — Legum  AngtuK  787 — Bpencerina 
913 

Blbllotheeaire  reyale,  estaUished  at 
Paris  284 

BibUatKeque  BritmuOiqw  676—Cter- 
manique  634 — C/filoei'sa/ 674 

Binglcy't  Joum^  723 

Biogmphieat  Magasine  738 

Birmingham  riots  780 

Blrmtngkam  OiuutUt  or,  the  Oenertt 
Correipondent  tX» 

Bishops,  order  of,  abolished  in  Eng. 
land  604 

Black  Dwr/Kt,  806 

Blacktum  Malt  803,  831 

Bla<Awell,  Alexander,  beheaded  676 

Blank  veise,  meaning  of  294 

Blenheim,  victory  of  619 

Blocks,  printing  team.  Invented  90 

Bolton  Bayrem  9*4— ChronieU  961 


Bloodf  New  from  Angel  AUef  U 
from  St.  Albant  Ut—fromSkn 
bury  548 

Boustrophcdon,  a  manner  of  writln 

Bon  Ton  Oazette  gig 

Bod-Edeym,  private  press  at  651 

Bookbinder,  lines  to  a  518— blind 
— decree  against  334 

Bookbinders,  booksellers,  and  slat 
era,  decree  of  the  nnivetiity  of  C 
bridge  to  234 

Bookbinding,  father  of  36- noUc 
early  207,  348,  339— woriis  reb 
to  8O7— sums  paid  for  308,  38s— < 
of  in  France  384,  323  — poe 
tribute  to  336 — price  of  la  Scot 
36s.  360 

Books,  the  euUeit,  printed  with  a 
misdon  166, 167— fbibiddenand 
deumed  166—  oensoit  of,  first 

K tinted  184,  185  —  belongini 
enry  VIII.  197— act  for  impi 
Hon  and  binding  356,  157  — t 
Book,  origin  of  164— gtdden  on 
called  igo — of  indentores  eut 
307— sent  as  new  year's  gllta  3 
proclamarion  against  370— fijcsl 
tered  at  stationers'  hall  898 — pi 
bited  at  Brussels  353  —  orde 
Charles  V.  against  353— of  St 
bans  169— printed  for  Ann  of  Aiu 
506— first  printed  in  Glasgow  4 
first  in  the  English  language  I 
sawn  backs  first  in  use  681— 01 
of  the  word  S3 — value  set  on 
list  of.piintedftom  blocks  l2t — ^1 
of  Psalms,  fac  simile  of  844— 
solicitation  to  publish  44 — two  t 
sand  destroyed  at  Borne  S6— 
sale  by  auction  In  Scotland  57 1 , 
— «aiilest  review  of  in  Scotland 
—loan  for  the  safe  return  of 
134— bnll  of  pope  Alexander 
against  88, 104— earliest  revie-w  1 
England  67*— lines  on  by  Sir ' 
masOverbnry  46O— eiiU»iam  1 
461— of  images  90— gift  oC  to  Mc 
college,  Oxford  68  -  Krigland, 
early  mart  for  the  sale  of  43 — so 
ty  of  at  Rome  43— of  the  gospel, 
paid  -for  —bound  by  the  clc 
44,  211— in  their  present  form 
vented  46  —  machine  for  rol 
887— date  of  publishing  ggo— 
poetical  catalogue  of  45  — 
by  contra^  70 — Petrarch's  obse 
tions  on,  71 — Richard  de  Bnry's 
servations  on  71— transcribed  b^ 
monks  77— ioumeys  to  Rome  to 
chase  42— peculiarities  of  the  < 
printed  157,  168— chained  6a, 
32g— Common  l^yer,  printed 
Didot  773— method  of  pobllshin 
— one  of  the  earliest  catalogue 
641— observation  on  the  title  of  6 
curious  instance  of  censorship  5 
scrap  book  fir>t  noticed  575 — 1 
logue  of  the  moat  vendnble  ! 
CommonPrayer,nvisedbyanth' 
53»— queen  Elizabeth's  441— pr 
St  Verdun  840 — collection  mad 
Charles  I.  564— custom  of  per 
ing  34g— boimd  in  silv«  and  gol 
—expensive  manner  of  bindiai 
—foreign,  prohibited  s67— rece 
of  661, 603,  663,  664— act  to  reg 
tb»  price  of  664— ocnsure  o^  e 
llshed  at  HontpeUer  438— bur 
stationers'  hall  43]- pubUshei 
first  noticed  lis— abbreviatio 
I8t  — the  flnt  printed  catti 
of  in  Eni^nnd  421—  burnt  by  cvi 
the  hoaae  of  commons  450— ed 
Henry  II.  of  France,  against 
316— stalls,  antiquity  of  63— Bil 
caUed  33— censors  of.  appolnta 
— catalccne  of,  first  printed  ii 
land  48$— proclamation  agalni 
— prodamatlon  against,  by  Xt 
VI.  804,  305— mode  of  preM 
395— tanud  in  hoaida,  origin  < 
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— prorjamittlnn  uainit  hcretieal  sas 
— to  be  glTon  to  tke  royal  Ubnry  >t 
Paris  ns— fint  printed  at  Northunp- 
ton.  N.  A.  eiS^-oidinancee  of  the 
star  chamber  against  34s,  343,  4go— 
first  sold  by  ancUon  In  England  5t7 
— patents  and  monopolies  of,  noticed 
437 — Barton's  enloglom  on  470— 
biabop  Hall's  enlog?  on  52S— Rant- 
saa's  enlogiom  on  479 — value  let  on 
one  40— Rrankfbrt  catalocne  S20 — 
ardlnanoea  of  star  chamber  against 
843,343,400 — patents  and  monopolies 
of  437,  438— flrat  noticed  In  the  hoose 
of  commoos  4M— first  icTiew  of  In 
New  Sooth  Wales  8»7— CUvel's  cats- 
logme  of  Ul,  sSl— Bent* s  catalogue 
of  8lS— Unee  on,  irom  Milton  >«0— 
lottery  of  MS— first  printed  with  an 
apiiendix  490— fint  motion  relattve 
to  printing  and  pablishiog  480 
Books,  money  given  for,  33,  4S,  4B, 
S8,  68,  93,  94,  108,  169,  SIS,  29S,  3BS, 
961, 3St,  teg,  37s,  3Sa,  387,403,40(1, 
411,  413,  414,  415,  4S9,  431,  4SS,  424. 
48S,  4SII,  431,  434.  433,  441,  449,  404 
46s,  474,  48S,  48(1,  494,  49$,  497,  518, 
610,  SS4,  593,  eaa,  SOS,  807,  Ssd,  641, 

6ss,  fi54,  Sfls,  tea,  870, 873.  674,  67s, 
078.  9m>,  «9l,  «94,  7««.  77s,  777,  80S, 
804,  834,  838, 842,  804   (>«6,  902. 
Booksellers,  the  first  ^>peariu>ce  of^  at 
Athens  33— letter  to  the  society  of 
eoi — ^meetings  held  at  taverns  084— 
called  stattonaiU  As— extract  fh>m 
the  poem  of  7S0— monopoly  of  731- 
provident  insUtDtlon  946— literary 
clnb  of  744 — penalties  Inflicted  on 
038, 339— blind  of  Augsburg  855— at 
UverpoolSts— at  Avignon  biinit278, 
37B— termed  "  the  trade"  644 
Bookworm,  poetical  character  of  211 
Boston  Ga*ett»  Sn—Wetklt  Maga 

xine,  689 
Botanical  Magaxint  (Cnrtis)  768 
Boncher,  Joan,  burnt  for  heresy  305 
Boughton,  Joan,  first  female  maxtyisis 
Boy  Ushop  (0, 61 
Bog*^'  C'V)'.;  east  W 
Breviaries  first  printed  141 
Bridgewater  TrtatUa  909 
BrigUm  eumiiim  836, 929— Oi<(<I«  793 
BriMtol  Jmmtal  612,  8O1— AufMc  814 
040— Jfereura  81  i—FttUFarlet'tm 
Britain  804 — Britain's  Xememinuieer 

601 — Britanniciu  I'niwraa/574 
British  and  Ftneign  Bible  Society  816 
BritUh  ApMo  393  —  CrOU;  777, 811— 
CoHront;  or.  Proton  Journal  673 — 
FOrtign  und  (tuarterlg  Bmiew  943— 
£ari«j«<nflS4— /nimati  or,  Comor, 
tatt—MmgiaiM  TU—Mtrekant  608, 
6sa— Jferawy  595.  802  —  JIf ifcriionjr 
746— Arq>twu  828— Press  828— ile- 
«>ew  tA—Spt)  or  Dtrby  Pottman 
Ssa—Spti  or,  Waeklf  Jovnutt  635 — 
Jnrfiim  Jfonitor  826 
BHtiift  Liirarian,  (by  Oldys)  837 
British  mnsenm  established  686— do- 
nation of  George  IV.  to  686 
Briton,  (by  Smollett)  709 
Britons,  method  of  writing  19— Ian. 
roage  of  29— condition  of,  at  the 
hmdlng  of  JoUna  Csaar  29 
Brownists  and  Barrowists  410 
BnuKM,  Jordanus,  bomt  at  Rome  434 
Barleigh  papers,  extract  tram  433 
Bttrg  and  Norwich  Poll  866 
fiwy  Boi^  701— (by  Dr.  Fisnklin]  629 

Cabinet  783 

Cade's  rebellion  I46 

Cambridge  Inttttigmeer  7O8,  779 

Cambridge  nniveisity,origiii  of  63 — 
fint  college  founded  6s— privileges 
granted  to  by  Henry  VIIL  S34— 
drawback  apon  duties  for  printing 
861— Bibles  and  Testaments  jnloted 
at  S61— action  against  the  inlnter 
of  Heywood's  remarks,  848— Pitt 
press  biUt  933— defended  in  right  of 
new  works  826 


Cant  language,  first  work  on  494 

Canteriioy  Nmt  Letter  664 

Canton  Prou  »*6—Ilegiittr  9O8 
Caoutchouc  applied  to  the  binding  of 

books  951 
CorKsie  Jiwmai  886,  890, 933 
Carlton  Houu  Magiutint  761 
Cannelitea,  ot  whfie  friars  86 
Caroline,  queen,  printers'  address  to 

886 
Carthusian  monks,  order  of,  fbnndedis 
Catch-words  invented  134— first  used 

by  the  Parisian  printers  SS5 
CaUkoHe  InMSgencer  650 
Catholics,  severe  enactments  against 

370, 448— emancipation  bill  passed— 

909 
Caio'MLttten  627 
Caoalier^g  Diitmai  601 
Celts,  why  so  called  29 
Cetuor  636,  879— (by  Theobald)  16I 
Ceruura  Temporvm  595 
Certain  Information^  500 
Oylonese,  metliod  of  wilting  SS 
Cbains  for  books,  expense  of  3sg 
Cbaldeans,  mode  of  preserving  their 

knowledge  14 
Champion  044,  879 
ChapS,  printlng-olBce  so  called  141, 

614— ancient  customs  of  a6i4— poeti- 
cal description  of  670   ~ 
Chapter  and  verse,  origin  of  484 
Cbarles    X.    of    Fiance,    ordinances 

against  the  press  910 — compelled  to 

abdicate  tbe  throne  910 
Charter  house,  origin  of  52 
Cheap  MagttMine  854 
Cheetliam's  Ubiary,  Manchester  588 
Chetmrford  Chronicle  860,  s78, 938 
Cheltenham  Chrontele  867, 896 
Cherokee  languoge  invented  13,  13— 

newspaper  first  printed  005 
Cherry,  An  drew,  anecdote  of  845 
Chess,  the  game  of,  invented  167 
Chater  Courant  tji— Chronicle  937 
(theater  mysteries  93 
Chiaro-scoro  engravinK  Invented  ^03 
Chirf  Patag— in  Parliament  407 
Chinese  Dictionary  447 
Chineee  Repoaitory  9S7 
Chit  CAat  615 
Chrittian  Utet  500 
Christians,   first  general  peisecntlon 

against  31 
Chrittlan't  Magazine  706 
Christmas-day,  origin  of  338— kept  by 

the  Princess  Mary  322— carols  337, 

228,498 
Chronica  de  Xarao  948 
Chronicle  of  Nwremierg  19" 
Chrysogiaphic,  a  mode  of  writing  44 
CAurcAston  ;    or,    LopalisPe    Weekly 

Journal  da* ,  638 
Ciri^atiiig  library,  earliest  known  38 

—progress  of  731 
Cisterdans,  an  order  of  monks  52,  53 
Cities  Weekly  Poet  504 
Citisran  615— (Ae.63S— o/fAaiHir<d,706 
City  Scout  i03— Mercury  557, 574 
Uerc,  Jean  le,  burned  234 
Clergy,  Ignorance  of  73 — benefit  of 

851— convocation  of  688 
Clowes,  William,  extent  of  his  printing 

establishment  920 
Clyde  Commercial  AdeertiMer  823 
Coaches  introduced  into  England  443 
CobbetVl    Evening    Poet   876— Peter 

Porcupine  777,  810 — Political  Regie- 

ler,  ilO—Ru$hlight  810 
Coifear  Aleeandrian  38,  686-  Bess  49— 

ilrgentoiu38 
Coffee -houte  Mercury  574 
Colchester,  trades  at  68 
Colchater  Spy  509 
Collection  for  improvement  e/BnsAon- 

dry  and  Vraie  573 
CoUeeHon  of  Weekly  Pauagte  603 
CoUingboiane,  William,  executed  176 
ColHn't  Weekly  Journal  638 
Colophon,  derivation  of  39O 
Columbian  pr«ss  Intiodoced  into  Eng- 
land 868 


ComhlnaHniiamnnegtJoameyinan,a40 
Coasediasj  or,  PhuoeopMeal  Enjtdrtr 

e<4 

Comedy,  sacred,  origiu  of  44 
CoKieo;  Oiisrwr  500 
Comsientotor  624 
Common  prayer  in  the  Welsh  language 

641 
CoMsmon  Senae  661 
Compendio  MercuritUe  574 
Complete  Mercury  675 — or,  Boorlrat 

Courant  568 
Composition  balls  iatrodnced    860 — 

rollers  introduced  87i 
Comptroller,  in  French  and  KnglM  704 
Concordance,  Ibst,  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment 259— of  the  Hebrew  UUe  117 
-first  of  the  whole  BiUe  810— Cro- 
den's737 
Con(foter506 
Coif/'essien  and  aseention  of  Richard 

Longbome  ii7 
Conger  printers,  a  society  so  called  621  ° 
Congregation  of  the  index,  or  censors 

books  established  at  Rome  216 
Canno>iss«r  690 
Connoisseur,  meaning  of  69s 
Con»tatU/i  MitetUany  901 
Constantiniple,  library  destroyed  at 

40— capture  118 
Constitution  80S 
ConetUuHimal  946, 947 
Contest  702 
Contrast  710 
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Muses  Mercury  I  or.  Monthly  Miscel- 
lany sg3 

Museum;  or  literary  and  hittorital 
Register  674 

Huseam  Typographicnm  749 

IfaoeinB  Wonleyanmn,  cost  of  print- 
ing, &e.  91s 

Musical  Magazine  706 

Music,  cop^gbt  in  738 

Musical  notes  expreBsed  by  letters  of 
the  alphabet  60— used  by  Merbeche 
31 1— Musical  types  first  printed  783 

My  Pocket  Book,  trial  about  83s 

Mysteries  and  moralities,  first  in  Eng- 
land 54— In  the  reign  of  Mary  329— 
Chester  364 — origin  of  in  France  si 7 
— spirit  of  the  age  proved  by  274 — 
Coventry  92— Newcastle  92  — and 
other  Latin  poems  365 

Name-iannert  of  the  Egyptians  IS 

Narrative  of  the  late  barbarous  cruel- 
tieiS6» 

Naturaiist'i  Pocket  Magazine  77\ 

Naotlcal  aflUrs,  first  printed  book  rela- 
tive to  359 

Necromancy,  accusation  for  96 

New  Custom,  an  interlude,  to  promote 
the  reformation  362 

New  and  Strange  Newt  494 

New  Annual, Register  748 

Newark  Herald  780 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  typogrq^cal 
society  at  867 

Newcastle  Advertiser  762,  838— CAronf- 
c;«71i  -Caunmt 600, 906— Freeman's 
MagaziTie  747 — Intelligencer  696— 
Journal  664,  gS7— Northern  Libera- 
tor gsa— North  Courant  Journal  7Si 

Northumberland    Advertiser     930 

Preie  927,  930— J>ro<e«(an(  Packet 
7*7— Standard  946— TVm  Mercurv 
813,824 

New  Dialogue  between 'somebody  and 
nobody  562  -^^r 

New  England  Courant  6a6— Journal 
638 — Magazine  724 

New  HeracUlus  Rident  576 


New  Nembookt  562.  663 

New  Obtervator  690 

New  Obtervator  on  Iht  preteni  Ifmst 
686 

Newt  867, 879 

Newt  from  the  dead  tig— NeweattleSig 
Brussels  S3g— France  SM— Puddle 
Doeke  561 — Kensington  661 — Shore- 
diteh  SSI— Brett  iOO— Italy  400,  471 
—Flandert  400,  436— Xonouf er  459 
—the  North  47»— Spain  and  Holland 
472— Onn>e>aii(t73 — Lough-Foylet7a 
— Spain  472 — Florence  472 — Pamas- 
lus  S6t— the  land  of  Chivalry  662— 
Ireland  S63—Susiez  652— St.  John't- 
ttreet  662 — Buckinghamthire  564 — 
Oulnick  and  Cleve  *7i— Penrith  47a 
Poland  47^— oM  parte  of  Oermanf 
47a— New  Bngtmd  473— Iptwich  488 
-Hull  sgs— Hell  4g»— the  North  497 
— our  navy  not  at  tea  498 — Germany 
498 — the  narrow  teas  498 — Pannier- 
ttlley  S70— the  Pope  to  the  Devil  947 
-Salig  498— M«  kin/^t  bath  504— 
SmUh,  the  Otffbrd  faOor  504— oU 
partt  0/  CAriifeadom  504— Campania 
607— <«  Wett  SIff'-Seotlttni  507— 
Pembroke  and  Montromery  509— 
Pawfw670— Me  NewBzehange  518 
—  Mttidttone  SS6—Wlcklow  550— 
Halliday  Weill  556— S(.  Barthola- 
mewFatriSi 

Newt  Journal,  in  English  and  French 
629 

Newt  Letter  614 

News  of  the  present  week  571 

News,  origin  and  meaning  of  471, 4M 
desire  of  the  Roman  pe^e  for  400 

Newt  out  of  Oermatm  47»—out  of  divert 
countriet  47a— out  of  Hell  472— Awb 
the  pope  to  ike  devU  747 

Newspapers,  early  history  of  398 — 
stamp  duty  commenced  601 — doty 
advanced  709,  7311,  764,  796,  839. . 
duty  reduced  946 — list  ol  in  various 
years  806— number  sent  through  the 
general  post  office  B06,  916,  964— ob- 
servations on  736— first  in  the  Hun- 
garian language  74I— at  Constanti- 
nople 795 — state  of  In  France  801— 
carrying  one  to  the  enemy  779 — Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  679— amount  of 
circulation  and  duty  946— readers  of 
liow  divided  947— progress  In  Ame- 
rica 876  -act  to  regulate  the  frank. 
ittg  and  postage  812— act  to  repeal 
the  size  of  8g6— editors  of  fined  833 
— retumsof  1 836  and  1837967— list  of 
959— sent  and  received  fkee  by 
members  of  parliament  7I1— agency 
of,  commenced  753— number  of  In 
1(^1 674— flrstSunday  744— first  iW^ 
evening  763— postage  act  693,  688 

New  Spectator  763 

New  State  of  Europe  686 

News  writers,  sums  paid  to  6s6 

New  Testament,  flrit  edition  of,  in  the 
Basque  tongue  423— English  235— 
Finnish  230  — Danish  310  — Qreek 
223,  234— Ftendi  259— SUvonlc  338 
—Polish  363— Vandalic  364— Romish 
English  version  370— mmnlic  7S8— 
Bengalee  804— Clngalee  660— Arabic 
714— Alexandrian  Greek  774— Tln- 
dall's,  pirated  by  the  Dutch  *3S— re. 
printed  by  Bagster  237  946— dedara-  - 
tion  of  the  Scotch  clergy  against  237 
—proclamation  against  262,  253— 
list  of  person  persecuted  for  selling 
263— second  edition  267— belonging 
to  Anne  Boleyn  257— first  concord- 
ance to  269— English  and  Latin 
printed  at  Paris  287— Latin  and  Enc- 
Ush  268— printed  by  William  imr 
304— printed  at  Oeneva327— numett- 
cal  figures  first  appeared  in  327— In 
Greek  349— on  silk  70— Wicllf 's  76— 
fibrst  separate  edition  in  Latin  158— 
for  the  useof  the  Indians  628— in  tha 
Turkish  langoague  543— in  the  Irish 
character  560— printed  in  gold  916— 
printed  at  Xdinburgh  prohibited  546 
translated  by  Miles  Coverdale  269 
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New  real's  gifti,  books  seat  u  MS, 

3St,S98 
New  York  Osteite  (k» 
Niehattcm!*  Journal  7gs 
Wight  ThougkU,  by  Dr.  Ttmnr  Jobn- 

son's  opinion  of  Ma 
Night  Waiker;  or.  Evening  Rambler 

»?9 
Nm/olk  Chranielt  791, 881, 947 
Normans,  origin  of  the  83 
Korthampttm   Mercwrf  6x4 — Miteel- 

ImtatM 
Nm^  BrUM  AinertUer  857 
North  Briton  7«» 
North  Derbmhirc  Chroniete  tU 
Northern   Jscprett,    and    LancaMre 

DtMy  Pott  884 
WorMcrn  Tatler  (Kdinborgfa)  sgs 
North  Georgia  Gazette  871 ' 
Northmnierland  Advertiser   (Stiields) 

937 
Northombenand  house  book  31 5 
Norwieh   Courant  Sll—Gaxette—Sit, 

709 — Journal   6ia~Mercwrs   819  — 

Poetman  579 — Weekly  Mercury  Oafi 
Nottingham   Co%trant    048 — Chronicle 

jm— Herald  itl— Journal  731,  930— 

Mtereury  897— Pm(  tH— Review  834 

—Wreath  aXf—J>earden'e  Miteella- 

*V9(!l 
Nouoelleo  de  la  SepuhHque  de*  Lettree, 

5CS 
Nomm  Ttttamentum  Graeum  485 
Nnmeial  flguies  first  used  in  Xnrope  tl 

Oath  of  aUegianee,  severity  of  451 

Obtervationa  upon  the  moet  remarkable 
occurreneee  in  our  weekly  news  577- 
014  the  weekly  biUs  509 

OA<«-mi<ortll, 513,580,  Sl7— Reformed 
SOO,  tSQ—Obsened  503— <»  question 
and  answer  5O3 — reviewed  693 

Oeeasionai  Paper  015,  035— TfrUer  083 

Occurrences  from  foreign  parts  537— 
from  Ireland  498— <ii  parliament  498 

(Sdipus  i  or,  Pastmanremounted  048 

Old  England  i  or,  ConstUtMoHot  Jour- 
nalW) 

OldMatdW 

Old  Mooter  Hooker't  Journal  048 

Old  News  newly  revived  497 

Old  Whig  031— or,  Conristent  Protes- 
toMt    flS3 

Olla  Podrida  700 

Omar,  caliph,  cmloos  answer  of  41 

Onion,  a  mook,  hanged  373 

OrofteOlI,  838 

Oraajre  Intelligtnee  ijl— Gazette  571 

Oratorio,  origin  of  27t 

Order  of  Jesaa,  or  "Jesuits,"  origin  of 
SSO — extract  from  Oldham's  satire  on 
180 — suppressed  730 

Oriental  Herald  888 

Original,  (by  Mr.  Walker)  94a 

Orphan  015 

Orthodox  Churehman't  Magazine  793 

Otfbrd  GazetteU3—HeraldSlS—Jour. 
nal  OOs,  mtS—Magasiine  719—Spy  5«o 

Oxford  university  founded  47 — pur- 
chase types  In  Fiance,  Holland,  and 
Oeonany  547— type  foundery  estab- 
lished at  553  — Oxford  book  129— 
vested  with  the  copyright  in  books 
given  by  the  authors  734— visit  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  85g— new 
printlng-cfflce  for  the  use  of  tbe  uni- 
versity {II— number  of  bibles  and 
testaments  printed  at  801- printing- 
offlce  at,  destroyed  by  fire  500— de- 
fteded  In  right  of  new  works  830— 
nomber  of  books  at,  in  1O03  445 — 
Aronddlan  marbles  preserved  at  lO 
—Arabic  lecture  founded  at  488 — 
Bodleian  library  fbondod  454 


Packet  of  Letters  from  Scotland 
from  sir  Thomas  Tairfax  504 

Packets  of  advice  from  Ireland  574 

Facklngton,  lady,  retnmi  two  mem. 
beis  to  parilament  S5i 

Pae^[uets  of  advice  from  Prance  574 

Page  of  a  book,  origla  of  54 


Painter,  anecdote  of  one  830 

Paisleg  Advertiser  941 
Palladium  aja 

Palm,  James  PhlIlp,booksener  .shot  834 

Palmyra  leaf  used  to  engrave  on  31    . 

Pamber,  enrious  manner  of  holding  a 
court  leet  at  30 

Pamphlet,  origin  of  189 

Paper  (a)  for  enabling  the  ipeetas  095 

Pape^  history  of  the  invention  48— 
first  made  Arom  cotton  55 — first  made 
from  linen  01  —  carious  remulu 
npoD,  by  Poller  630— traders  of  584  — 
made  from  linen  introduced  into 
England  08 — substitutes  fcr  ngs  in 
the  mannfisctnre  of  9IS 

Paper  marks,  origin  and  descriptton  of 
371 

Paper  mill,  first  in  Kngland  371— Unes 
on  SOI — notice  of  an  early  one  Sel — 
first  in  the  state  of  Maaaachnsetts, 
North  America  043 

Papers  from  the  Scots  quarters  504 

Papyrus,  accoont  of  33, 14,  87 

Paralyse  Lost  published  844— Waller's 
sneer  at  844 

Paradyse  of  Daynty  Devises  sOa 

Parchment  or  vellnm,  where  made  34 
—the  dlflbrent  kinds  used  for  writ- 
ing upon  54 

Parian  chronicle  Itt 

Paris  Oazette  473 

Paris  university  claimed  Ow  right  of 
regulating  the  parica  of  books  US— 
the  printers  at,  aothoriied  to  wear 
swords  347 

Parish  clerks  of  ItOOdOD,  players  of 
interludes  79 

Parker's  Halfltenng  Post  033 

Parliament,  debates  of,  first  published 
734 

Parliament  Kite  M»— Porter  Wh-Spy 
7ii~yulture  508 

Parliamentary  Intelligeneor  818,  539— 
Register  731  733 

Parttitmenes  Post  S03— Scouts  Dis- 
covery 500 — Screech  Oui  500 

Parochial  ngisteis  introduced  3O9 

Parrot  040 

Parry,  William,  M.P.  executed 

Parsons,  Robert,  the  first  disseminator 
orpoUtlcalUberty45S 

Particular  JtefoMon  501 

Pas,  tsmlly  of  engravers  4O9 

Pasquin  039 

Pasquinades,  origin  of  388 

Passages  coneenibsg  the  kbsfsarmy 
509 

Pasteboard,  origin  of  304 

Patents  and  monopoUea  SSS,  840,  853, 
8O7, 870, 877— obaervatioos  on  437 

Fatwnoster-row,  orlglo  of  the  name 
'first  noted  for  IxxAsellers  838 

Patrician  031 

Patriot  009, 030 

Patrons,  ill  treatment  of  1O4 

Peacock,  bishop  Imprisoned  313 

PeqMr,  (by  Dr.  Wllklns)  793 

Peg  tankard,  origin  of  53 

Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  founded  470 

Penal  mandate,  forbidding  the  trans- 
lation into  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  books  with- 
out approbation  184,  IBS 

Pennsylvania  Gazette  039 

Penny  Magazine  SOO— Post  6l»—Posl; 
or.  Tradesman's  Select  JHtcquef  0l5 
Weekly  JoumalOU 

Fenry,  John,  executed  404 

Fens  Blinded  to  14, 10, 17 

Pentateuch,  singularly  expressed  ac- 
count of  its  editor,  piinter,  ftc.  194— 
printed  by  Day  and  Beres  390— trans- 
lated by  Tindall  353 

People's  Journal  937 

Perfect  Diurnal  V)»—Diumal  of  the 
Passages  in  Parliament  toa— Occur- 
rences 504 — i^asiajr«50l,  504 — Rela- 
iiontia 

Periodical  Essays,  by  archd.  Nana  747 

Periodical  press,  advantages  of  735,730 

Periodicals,  nnmbcr  In  the  wodd  94«— 


numl>er  in  1837  953— first  In  Den 
mark  SM 

Peripatetie,  meaning  of  408 

Perry,  Sampson,  sinigalar  preaervatioa 
of  877 

Perth  Courier  834 

Perth,  extract  from  the  weekly  assem- 
bly at  308 

Peruvians,  tbelr  mode  of  commnnicsit- 
lug  knowledge  9 

Peter,  the  wild  boy,  account  of  84 

Peters,  Hugh,  executed  539 

Peters  (Mr.)  report  of  the  army  sal 

Phanaiiquc  luMUgemee  639 

P*an»  7OO 

Phtlanthng>e  79B 

FhlllaUn^  fatfacs  of  bookbinding  aS 

Philip  II.  description  of  his  peteon  SIO 

Philosophieal  Magttx^  717,  799— Ot- 
sermUion  577 — Transactions  54S 

Phmwi  870—0/  Europe  588 

VUgrim  Oil 

P^rim's  Progress  published  S71 

PiUory,  ode  to  tbe,  by  Defoe  69« 

Ptnkey,  battle  of  815 

Plain  Dealer  03S— (by  WagstaT)  001 

Plain  Dealing  sOs— IkwM  557 

P<a<n8coMi>Aa74 

Players,  first  regular  eampaay  of  la 
England  S54— patent  granted  to  by 
queen  Elizabeth  354— iday-bUl,  first 
printed  641— prohibited  from  antiag 
In  either  university  419— suppressed 
507 

Playhouse,  church,  or  aev  actors  of 
Devotion,  effect  of  Its  publication  7*0 

Playing  cards,  history  of  78— decree  of 
the  goverrmient  of  Venice  conoem- 
Ing  1 14— act  against  the  importatka 
la  En|dand  135 — knave  of  bella  an 
early  ^ying  card  78 

Flays,  origin  cf  acts  of  855— the  first 
published  with  engravings  548 — not 
to  be  read  without  leave  431 — DHxle 
of  advertising  tbe  pirformance  of 
681 — not  to  be  perfbrmbd  on  Sundays 
435— works  sgalnt  3S3 

Pleasures  of  Hope  004 

PleUan  031 

Poetical  Courant  sga— Magazine  747— 
OiMr«a«or508 

Poetical  Miscellany,  the  first  pobliahed 
In  England  303 

Poet  lanieats,  origin  of  70,  108 — man- 
ner of  creation  309— apology  for  754 

Poetry,  first  puMication  on  the  subject 
of  380 — Spencer's  opinion  of  4 14 

Poet's  last  advice,  from  Chancer  81 

Poets,  impromptu  on  O79  — poet^  pen, 
poem  of  119 

Poets,  custom  of,  concerning  70 

Foictien,  battle  of  541 ,  581 

Police  Gazette,  exfenoe  of  printing  910 

Political  Mercury  fiSS— oiuf  Historical 
Mercury  70*— Herald  and  Beviae  754 
— Jlegitiier  731- Slate  tff  Europe  599 
—Tatler  014 

Politique  Informer  511 

Pdyglott  bibles,  sncdnet  account  of 
434— published  at  Heidelberg  387— 
printed  at  Hamburgh  434— meaning 
of  the  word  331 — Complutensian  333 
Paris  60S— London  514  —  Bagstsi'a 
889— Spanish,  printed  at  AntwdQ 
351- Pentateuch  035— psalter  fliat 
printed  110,  331 

Polytype  printing  749 

Pompdi  destroyed  33 

Poor  Uws  traced  to  Ridiani  II.  737 
Poor  RichanPs  Almanack  340 
Poor  Robin's  Intelligence  in— revived 
m— Public  and  Private  Ooeurrencm 
550,591 

Pope  Nicholas  V-'s  grant  to  the  clergy 

of  London  I19 
Pope's  bulls,  description  of  388— inftl- 

Ubilityofl80 
Popish  Pass  Book  displmd  sBl 
Pi^ish  mass  dii^flayed  5a 
Porcelain  ps^er  introduced  91O 
Porter,  Lucy,  har  quastiflQ  to  Dr Joha- 
son753 
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PteUeal  Oartmti  of  Julia  MS 

Ptiemi  mUdMo,  the  euUest  ■pcclmen 
of  BrlUih  mBcaninic  poetry  til— by 
whom  invented  &19 

Portfoim  8S3 

Poracn*,  or  Portico,  meaning  of  Mg 

Po$t  Angel  SgS— Bon  S/Q,  609,  fiS3 

PoetUla,  meaning  of  9S 

Poitlng  bilU.  origin  of  Ml 

Pott  llan  6M,  633— antf  Bittorital 
Account  A79 

Practiet  of  Preaching,  errata  In  iS7 

Frailer  66s 

Prafiir  eg6 

Pretent  ttate  of  the  rtpubUe  «f  letttn 
S40 

Press,  acts  against  the  liberty  of  6M, 
800, 871, 879— effects  of  the  freedom 
of  8  06,  808— attempt  to  crush  it  506 — 
powers  of  807,  808,  as*,  5S5— utiUty 
and  influence  of  583— advantages  of 
the  periodical  785,  728— prociess  of 
438— opinions  on  theliberty  of,  Gold 
smith*s806— MUton's61 1— Johnson's 
583  —  Sheridan's  806  —  sir  Thomas 
Brown's  497— lines  on  the  liberty  of 
491,  640— association  for  suppressing 
the  liberty  of  881— penecntion  of  779 
song  on  the  949— lines  to  the  7S7, 640 
licenser  of,  in'  England  660 — ^fak  Ame- 
rica 388— considerations  and  propo- 
sals In  order  to  the  regnlatioD  of  »38, 
S40— society  of  the  Mends  of  freedom 
o<  7IC,  eensordiip  in  Snijand  848- 
extract  <h>m  the  Tears  0/  the  Preu 
548 — ^meeting  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions of  9l>— at  Oxford,  advice  to  the 
corrector  of  563— act  sigi^nst  In  Ire- 
land 790— extracts  from  H'Creery's 
poem  of  the  100,  107,  800,  807— last 
restrictive  laws  agalnst577— licenser 
of  restored  931— printing  press  tnt 
made  96— petitions  for  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  ^8— forged  one  790 

Piening  to  death,  nodce  of  919 

Prmton  Reeiew,  and  County  Adsertiter 
r  JTSh-JounuU  838— CAronfate  939 

'        Priest,  felony  to  harbour  370 

Primer,  or  Form  of  FubUc  Prayer,  per. 
mttted  to  be  used  ago 

Prktee  of  Walaft  Iiland  Oazette  884 

I'rineiiml  PoMtaget  of  Genumf  488 

Printer,  anecdote  of  a  journeyman  66t 

Printers  of  liondon,  petition  of,  con- 
cerning patents  497— devils,  origin 
at  048— list  of,  in  the  reign  of  George 
I,  Oil,  OsS- honours  paid  to  160— 
cnors,  corioos  notice  of  16],  163 — 
number  of,  in  and  about  London  in 
!  1666  and  1831,    848— in  Ireland  943 

in  England  in  1899,  439- nineteen 
Jonmeymen  lmpr)soned840— pension 
society  estaUlalied  t«8— benefit  for, 
at  Oovent-garden  theatre  909— bene- 
fit at  the  Cobmrg  theatre  for  the  un- 
employed Jonineymen  of  London 
egg— oppoaltloa  to,  at  Paris  131— 
of  Paris,  celebrated  the  death  of 
Franklin  769— Hay  Festival  583- 
llnt  privilege  nanted  to  834— Oram- 

•  mar,  <bst  puUJshed  698— act  of  In- 
demnity 809 — decree  a^nst  in  Hcd- 
land  848— penalties  inflicted  on  938, 
B39— Mis-  EUanor  James's  advice  to 
697— Ustoi;  who  contiihiited  towards 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Bowyci  too,  (01 

Ftinting,  invention  of  101 — opinions 
on  the  origin  of  109,  106,  107— Arst 
poem  written  in  praise  of  881— ac- 
count of  lis  introdoction  into  Eng- 
land 144,  149— edict  at  Nnrembe^ 
s«ainst  838— lines  against  113— en- 
oaminma  on  87,  100, 176,  688,  808, 
— ^works  upon  949— flrit  important 
•pedmen  of  1 17— (tombloclu  Invent- 
ed 90— ornamental,  pracdsad  by  the 
eaiiy  professcas  iio— prices  for,  first 
fixad  798— first  machine  inventsd  lor 
843, 8(6— anniversary  of  the  fratth 
cenlanary  held  at  Edinbinib  949— 
epigram  on  60s— a  contemidatlon  on 
tks  aystery  at  man's  regensntioo. 


la  allusion  to  the  mystery  of  685— 
the  king's  prerogative  in,  confirmed 
941— In  red  and  black  165 — colours, 
on  calico  889 — practical  hints  on  de- 
corative printing,  published  885  ~ 
lines  on  619 — ink,  invention  of  140 
—  Rusher's  Improved  types  for  818 

Printing  Machine,  a  Beoiew  for  the 
Many  936  , 

Prlating-ofllce,  ancient  customs  of  9I4 
modem  customs  of  616— chapel,  so 
called  14I,  514 — poetical  description 
of  576 — curious  law  concerning,  in 
Scotland  675 

Printlng^offlces  destroyed  or  damaged 
byfire— Bagster's  886 — Bernard's  841 
Basket's  661— Bensley^  831,  871— 
Bowyer's  600,  630— Cox  and  Bigg's 
736— Cocks's  731— Ciowder's  781- 
Dewlck  and  Son's  940— Oownes's  867 
— Gillett's  833,840— Guy  and  Seine's 
876—  Hamilton's  81 1  -Johnson  and 
Payne's  721— Moyes's  893 — Nichols's 
833- Paris's  840—  Rickaby'B  761- 
Spottlswoode's  946 — Swan's  831- 
Smeatoo'8  835 — Wilson's  893 — Gore's 
739,  and  the  Cazton  879,  Liverpool 
— Clarendon  993,  and  another  500  at 
Oxford— Flood's.  Canterbury,  848— 
Hoogly  748,  and  Sersmpore  845  East 
Indies— Mackenzie's  895,  Upper  Ca- 
nada—New York  940, 944  — Skara 
591,  sndUpsal  568,  Sweden 

Printing  presses  and  public  schools 
suppressed  In  Russia  799 

Praceedinge  at  OuildhaU  698,  963—0/ 
the  king*e  comnuesion  of  the  peace 
977.  978,  586—0/  toth  houue  of 
parliament  498,  501 — 0/  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  Vn—af  parUa- 
mente  and  armiee  904 

Proclamation  against  the  shrine  and 
goods  of  Thomas  a  Becket  868 — for 
forbidding  the  eating  of  flesh  in  the 
time  of  lent  313— for  the  reformation 
of  vagabonds  313- against  slander 
and  sedition  313 — for  the  price  of 
victuals  313— to  put  away  divers 
books  and  images  804.  309— obaer- 
vations  on  313— against  the  authors, 
printers,  and  dispersers  at  seditious 
books  and  libels  190,  804,  309,  313, 
811,  370,  398, 942,  947,  560,  570,  609, 
615,  691,  778— against  rul&and  ra- 
piers 441 — for  calling  out  heroton 
andfendblemento  attend  the  king's 
host  575 

Profane  authors,  monk's  opinio  n  of77 

Projector  636,  813 

Prompter  693 

Proteetant  Adeocaie  639 — DometOeln- 
telligenee  U}—Intelllgeaee  961,  634 
MagaiMne  799— Medley  i\i—Mer- 
eury  579,  580— Oisemofor  561— Or 
ford  Intelligence  946,  iSt— Packet 
6li—Pacquet  6l4— Po>(  Boy  600— 
(No.  Ill)  601 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  name  159 

Pnifeifor  688 

Provisions,  price  of  Iig,  315, 356 

Prynne,  William,  flned  and  imprisoned 
488, 48g 

Psahns  In  Swedish  verse  913— errata 
in  til— cnrioos  list  of  tones  408— 
flrst  edition  of  Stemhold's  version 
806— slngliig  first  practised  188, 384— 
became  general  in  England  311— 
French  versloD  of  183 

Psalter,  the  first  publlcatioa  of  Fantt 
and  Schosfler  lig— first  printed  in 
England  101 — belonging  to  Richard 
11.88 

Ptalter  of  Torn,  ancient  Irish  manu- 
script 33 

Publications,  number  of,  from  1666  to 
1680,  561— number  and  cost  of  for 
1800,  806— number  of,  from  IBOO  to 
1817, 901 

PuiKa  AdoerUoer  819,  811, 811 

PKMie  SpirU  of  the  Whige  604 

Ponetnatian,  spectanen  at  early  110— 
present  mode  of  810 


Puritan,  origin  of  ttie  name  340 
Pydna,batUeofS4 

Queen^e  Matque,  Kmg  from  40\         * 
Quills,  anecdote  of  a  bunch  of  96 
Quincuplex  psalter,  the  flrst  work  in 

which  the  verses  are  distinguished 

by  Arabic  numerals  313 
Qulpoes,  explanation  of  995 
Quix  na—Quiieirical  Gazette  919 

Hack,  used  to  extort  confession  373 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  beheaded  485,  468 

Ralph  Boitter  Doitter  314 

Ram&le  round  the  world  578 

Rambler  603— (by  Johnson)  678,  679 

Ranger  783 

Retder,  (by  Steele]  6og 

Reading  Mercury  63g 

Bea^t  Balfyenny  Pott  6ta— Journal 
633 

Reaper,  by  Mr.  Maude  7g3 

JIcaMHier709.797 

XeeoMUer  604 

Recto  and  Verso,  origin  of  the  terms  54 

Bit/lector  680 

Reformation,  progress  of  in  England 
371, 173, 374,  383 

Rhi^nody  601 

Rekeareal  Reheareed  tgi 

Retaiionee  Bxtraordinttriee  557 

ReUgto  Medici,  extisctflrom  concerning 
printers  497 

Reliesl88,l69— preserved  in  hooks  158 

Remttrkaole  Oeeerraicei  814 

Remarkaile  Paitagm  500 

itsmemiraaeer,  by  James  Rslph  674 

Repertory  of  Arte  and  Mamtfaeluret 
783 

lt<por<er7g7 

Rejiorters,  observations  on  883.  884 

Reporting  the  debates  of  parliament, 
origin  of  696— anecdote  of  Dr.  John- 
son, concerning  697 — complaint  in 
both  houses  agidnst  657, 658 — prose- 
cution of  several  printers  for  714— 
noble  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor  715 
— ^instance  of  extraoniinary  labour 
in  764— the  present  system  888 

Reprieal  616 

Reetorer  613 

Re-TatlerlBi 

Betroepective  Reeiew  iNM 

Revieui  iff  the  afairt  of  Franet  tgo 

Revolutionary  Plutarch 

Revolulion  of  l689.obserTations  on  972 

Rice,  Hugh  ap,  fcmnds  the  first  protes- 
tant  college  at  Oxford  399 

Richard  II.  description  of  his  eorona- 
nation75 

Rightt  of  Literature,  by  John  Britton 
848 

Rightt  of  Ma*  and  Burk^e  Beply,  the 
number  sold  in  one  year  771 

Rizzio,  David,  murdered  889 

Roads,  state  of,  in  England  884 

Bolm/t  Lait  Shift  614 

RoUn  Snap,  (Norwich)  71] 

Bobinion  CriiiHM,  controversy  concern- 
ing the  copyright  of  618— privately 
printed  795 

Bocks  used  by  the  Danes  to  preserve 
their  laws  upon  10 

Rogers,  John,  burnt  366 

Rolls  mentioned  in  the  lilble  14 — used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  15 

Roman  sigUum,  or  signet  19 

Romance,  meaning  of  the  word  63 

Romanesche,  first  book  printed  in  440 

Btman  Pott  Boy  573 

Homana,  their  invasion  of  Britain  30 
soporstitloas  ptocessians  of  lit 

Rood,  meaning  of  418 

Rosetta  stone,  notice  of  16, 17 

BaUerdam  Courant  598, 560 

Bound  Taile,  by  WlUlam  HasUtt  896 

Roxburghe  dub  established  848 

Bniat  ComwaU  OoMette  et»— Jamaica 
Oaaette  918 — MagoMine;  or,  Oen- 
tlentan'e  Monthb)  Companion  704 — 
arereimr  W7—D6anal  tog,  tl«  — Fe- 
male Mataain*  704 

6  I 
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Royal  aodety,  origin  of  S30 

Rubric,  used  in  the  common  prayer, 

origin  of  iK 
Jtiimuufar,  by  air  S.  E.  Briydgea  831 
Rnpert,  prince,  mezzotinto  engraving 

aacribed  to  330 
Roasell,  lord  WUliam.  beheaded  685 
Ryehouse  plot  sfis 

Sabbath-day.marlKta  and  fain  held  on 
S9  —  forbid  in  Scotland  3S8 — playa 
forbid  to  be  acted  apon  433 
Sabbatical   institutions   in   the  com- 

monwealth  in 
Sack,  the  word  fonnd  in  twenty  three 
langnages  ii 

Sacred  comedy,  origin  of  44 
Sacred  drama,  or  mysteries  M 

Sad  Newt  from  the  seat  507 

St.  Alban  a,  battle  of,  its  eSl9Ct  npon 
literature  1 19— StAlban  firat  martyr 
in  England  49 

8t.Andrew's  nniverslty  fbonded  88,138 

St.  Anne,  and  her  three  hnsbands  XS2 

St.  Barnabas,  the  remains  of,  found  40 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of  335 

St.  George,  miracle  play  of  su,  lis 

St.  Ive$  Merettrg  614 

St.  lamttt  Uagaxine  710,  731— fvoi- 
ixg  PottS]  1— (Applebees')  i\i—P<ul 
611,  617,  1133— Chronicle  70g,  938— 
Weeklg  Journal  6li— Weekly  Jour- 
nal; or  Hanoverian  Poetman  62S— 
Journal,  with  Xeawira  of  Literature 
617 

St.  James's  palace,  press  erected  In  844 

St.  John's  college,  extract  from  an  old 
account  book  belonging  to  3S9 

St.  Mary's  college,  Oxford,  statutes 
concerning  books  117 

St.  Matthew's  gospel  fonnd  4»— sum 
paid  fbr  118— set  to  music  50 

St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland 

St.  Paul's,  the  boys  of,  perform  the  first 
regular  drama  In  England  75 — curl 
OUB  costom  at  115 — cross,  sermons 
at  73 

St.  Peter's,  feast  of.  at  Rome  1  It 

St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  wages 
paid  fbr  painting  and  glazing  73 

SsJisbnry,  earl  of,  curious  account  of 
an  entertainment  given  by  449 

SatiMiurp  Poitman  61 1 — Journal  931 

SaK$turp  Primer,  extract  from  S31 

Salisbury,  Thomas,  execated  391 

Sand  used  to  write  on  II 

Satiriit  930 

Satwrdag  Magaxine  027— Poet  815 

Saunterer,  by  Hewson  Clarke  814 

Bawtre,  sir  WUllam,bnmt  fbr  heresy  83 

Saxon  chronicle  57 

Saxon  manuscripts,  splendid  manner 
of  writing  and  binding  46 

Saxon  types  first  used  in  England  343 

Saxons,  their  arrival  in  Britain  31,  39 
— origin  of  the  name  33 

Say,  lord,  beheaded  146 

Scavenger's  daughter,  an  inatmment 
of  torture  373 

Schedule,  origin  of  ig 

ScAemer  705 

Scholar  (the)  poetical  description  of  81 

Schools,  first  public  at  Rome  36,  37  — 
held  in  porticos  of  temples  and 
pocdies  of  churches  37  —  charity 
(dioola  first  commenced  in  London 
670— founded  at  Bangor  39— of  Ire- 
land celebrated  44,  45 — first  opened 
In  dttea  and  towns  si  —  Sunday 
schools  commenced  843 — Jubilee  held 

Science,  first  periodical  work  of,  in 
England  541 

Scintilla  j  or  a  light  broken  into  dark 
learehoutet  ofeome  prinfert.  sleeping 
itatianerM,  and  combining  bookeellera 
480 

Slavonians  receive  the  privilege  of 
performing  divine  service  in  their 
own  tongue  48 

Score  and  tally,  origin  of  30 

Scotchman  788 

Scotch  Mcratrf  575 — Memotri,  bf  ux^ 


of  dialogm,  between  John  and  SIg-  Smollef  s  Hittorg  of  England,  sings. 


fmtt565 
Scotland,  earliest  specimen  of  printing 
in  210 — state  of  literature  at  the 
reformation  337,  240 — the  last  burn- 
ing for  witchcraft  in  233 — affirmation 
of  the  clergy  against  Luther  S37 — 
library  at  Stirling  castle,  at  the 
reformation  337 — earliest  song  of, 
after  the  Scots  spoke  the  English 
language  66 — king's  printer,  earliest 
patent  of  181— renewed  75s— censor- 
■hip  of  the  press  established  311 — 
early  poets  of  97 — earliest  Hebrew 
types  in  432  —  act  of  parliament 
agidost  heresy  334 — earliest  alma- 
nack   published   in    533 

Scots  Courant  b9l—Dotie  <gi  600— fn- 
telUgenrer  5*0 — Magaxine  68t — ilfe- 
moire,  bp  tnqr  ofdwdogue  563 — Post- 
man 394 — ScouVs  Discoveries  498 

Scots,  Mary  queen  o(  beheaded389  — 
library  of  393 

Scott  (lord  Eldon)  his  severe  pcneea- 
tion  of  the  press  779 

Scottish  Mercury  300 

"  Scotus  his  funeral,"  name  given  to 
confiagration  of  books  at  Oxford  303 

Scourge  615,  684 

ScrMleomania.  or  the  Prtnterf  Deeik 
Polychronican  863 

Scriptoriuni,or  writing-room,  origin  of 
49— notices  of  49, 58,  83 

Scriptures,  sermon  against  in 

Sculpture  and  statuary,  state  of,  In 
England,  in  the  15th  century  97, 98 

Seal  first  fixed  to  a  charter  44 

Seasonable  Speech  tV— Writer  638 

Seasons,  trial  coneoning  731 

Second  and  last  tt^entwre  tfthe  Whtel 
Hf  Fortune  579 

Secret  Mercury  386 — Owl  49s 

Sects,  lines  upon  614 

Seditious  societies  and  reading-rooms 
suppressed  796 

Selden  John,  ludicrous  anecdote  of  484 

Sentimental  Magajsine  731 

Seren  Oormer,  (Swansea)  658 

Sermon,  curious  588 

Servetua,  Michael,  burnt  319,016,639 

Seeeral  Proceedings  518 

Several  Weighty  Queries  itt 

Shadgett's  Weekly  Review  688 

Shakspeare,  Boydell's  edition  of  the, 
works  of  91 8  —  sums  paid  to  the 
dififbrent  editors  of  7 1 6— price  of  early 
editions  of  474 — advertisement  Gt 
Howe's  edition  393— forgeries  936 

Shamrock,  VTotetloti  803 

Shield  Courant  903— Mercury  903— 
Independent  ae6— Public  Advertiser 
B66— Patriot  fit— Iris  761— Register 
781 

Sheila  used  for  preserving  writing 
upon  30 

Shepherd's  Calender,  description  of  the 
months  fh>m  238 — by  Spencer  414 

Sherborne  Mercury  879 

Sherfleld,  Henry,  recordercrfaUsbor  y 
curious  trial  of  483 

Sheridan,  R.  B.  present  to  860 

Ship  of  Fools  ail,  37 i 

Shoemaker,  at  Newberry,  bnmt  for 
heresy  335 

Signatures  invented  131 

Signets  worn  by  the  Jews  lO 

Sign  of  the  croaa  used  instead  of  seals 

41 

Silent  Monitor  812 

Silver  types  used  for  printing  408 

Singi^ore  Free  Press  946— CArom'ele 
888 

Singleton,  Hugh,  John  Stubbs,  and 
William  Page,  punishment  of  368 

Sithen,  curious  grant  to  the  monks  44 

Skelton's  description  of  a  splendidly 
bound  book  285 

Skeptic  I  or  Vnteliner  T31 

Skins  nsed  by  the  Persians  to  write 
upon  20, 31 

Sklpton  castle,  extract  (tarn  the  house- 
hold book  of  486 


lar  manner  of  sale  703 
Snotty-nose  Oaxette ;  or,  Coughing  In- ' 

tetligence  358 
Sober,  yet  Jocular  563  I 

Sodetas  Gnecorum  Editonun,  society  | 

of  printers  so  called  6S0 
Society  for  the    dlflnsiou    of  luelUi 

knowledge  commenced  901  '■ 

Somerset,  duke  of,  beheaded  SIS 
Sorbonne,  Robert  de,  founded  the  oA. 

lege  of  that  name,  at  Paris  87 — cen- 1 

sure  of  the  heresies  of  Luther  at  S34 
Soul  (the)  lines  on  483 
SouthAfricanCommercialAdvertiser  894  1 
Sooth  sea  scheme  634 
Southwell,  rev.  Robert,  executed  4SS 
Spanish  armada  399,  400 
Special  and  considerable  passages  498 
Special  Passages  495,  4118— /rem  Ims- 

don,  Wesimauter,  York,  Ireland,  jre. 

498 
Spectator  598,  599;  i6l— Country,  776 
Spectator,  volume  the  ninth  and  last, 

by  Mr.  Bond  81 1 
Speculatist,  (by  CkincHien)  643 
Speculator,  by  Dr.  Drake  765 
Speeches  in  Parliament  497 
SpeeA/  Post  I   with  more  Hern  from 

Spendthrift  7  li 

Sphynx  903 

Spie,  communicating  intelligence  from 
Oxford  500 

Sporting  Magaxine  789 

Spy  624,  500— by  James  Hogg  834 

Stage,  first  notice  of  a  licenser  of  4C 

Slanrfbrd  Mercury  603,  819 

Stamp  duty  on  periodicals  commenced 
584 

Stanhope  press  invented  801 

Stanley ,Jas.,  bp.of  Ely,  anecdote  of  191 

Sfapte  of  News,  extract  ftom  478 

Star  944 

Star  chamber  instituted  168— ordinan 
cesof342,  343,  374,490 

Sta<Mman  877,  879,  91 0 

Static,  meaning  of  63 

Stationers'  company,  or,  text  writers 
83 — formed  into  a  guild  83 — when 
first  used  83 — charter  granted  326— 
list  of  the  original  members  325— 
expense  of  the  charter  328— «xpenst 
of  the  first  public  dinner  of  327— 
extract  from  the  records  of  330— first 
book  entered  at  330 — a  coUectioD 
gathered  firom  330 — monthly  certifi- 
cate of  books  printed  by  437— plati 
of,  pledged  479 — contributed  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  486— 
contribute  towards  tbsdty  pageanti 
481— patent  from  JaAies  I.  445— 
feasts  of  restrained  480 — remove 
their  hall  to  Bergavenny  boose  457 
order  of  dress  487— books  enteted  at 
798 — extract  from  the  accounts  cf 
413 — paid  for  search  dinners  413— 
charter  of,  exemplified  545,  566— 
ordered  to  prosecute  printers  57s — 
required  to  attend  queen  Elizabeth 
407— books  burnt  at  stationers'  ball 
431 — compelled  to  lend  money  to 
Charles  I.  498— attend  the  kineoD 
his  return  ftom  Scotland  497 — .800* 
of  Martyrs  given  to  the  prisonen 
in  Lndgate,  by  sol— ordercxl  to  sub- 
stitute the  arms  of  the  common- 
wealth S73 — precept  of  the  lord 
mayor  to  SIS,  589,  641 — silver  cops 
presented  to  56»--ordered  to  scdze 
Buchanan's  Bittory  of  Scotland  SIS 
— hall  of.  destroyed  by  the  fire  ot 
London  543 — demands  three  copies 
of  every  printed  book  644 — charter 
of  renewed  461 — origin  of  giving  »p- 
prentlcea  bibles  601 — trial  concern- 
ing the  right  of  literary  property  O76 
—curious  account  of  a  schism  la  709 
—to  enter  a  book  at  optional  798 — 
their  exdnsive  tight  reciurdlng  alma, 
nacks  detected  734 — ocnatiOBs  and 
beaelketioni  to  SSl,  137,  348,  34« 
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3411,  4I8,4I7><36,  418,483,  608.  S41, 
543,  S43,  S91,  661,  963,  575,  513,  6|6, 
S34,  659,  686,  704,  741,  795,  784,  794, 
830,  831,  865,  867,  90S,  918 

Statten,  Herman  de,  curious  deed  of, 

sale  by  130 
Statute  of  labourers  73 
Steel,  enKiavlDe  upon,  Introdnoed  Into 

England  87* 
Stenography  known  to  the  Romans  30 
Stereotype,  printing  with  584,  985,986, 

735,  817. 871.  895 
Sterne,  Dr.  John,  his  bequests  to  the 

university  of  Dublin  69] 
Steeven's,  O.  singular  in  stance  of  liter- 
ary perseverance  of  777 
StippUng,  a  mode  of  engraving  367 
"toclttngs  of  silk  flrat  worn  by  queen 

Klizabeth  4iS— knit  485 
Stone  desks,  books  placed  open  41 
Stone  used  for  engraving  npon  16, 17 
Storm,  great,  in  England  983 
Story,  Dr.  John,  executed  378 
Stowe,  John,  cnrions  extract  Ihno  443 
Strange  Newt  from   Arpingion  573 — 

from  the  Welt  630— /roj»  the  Deep 

594 — and  terrible  news  from  Oaking- 

ham  951 — and  voonderfiU  neum  from 

Bridewell  bH—from  Norwich  503 
Strawberry  hill,  private  press  at  701 — 

printer's  farewell  to  797 
Student,  (Oxford)  680 
Style,  an  instmment   used   to  write 

-with— origin  of  the  term  s6 
Sun  870,  gil.  937— TrsM  Sun  930 
Sunday  Monitor  851 
undertand  Herald  930— and  Durham 

General  Shipping  Oaxelte  910 — Bea 

eon  994 
Snn  fire  office  establishes  the  British 

Mercurv  i9S,S03 
Supple.  Mark,  curious  anecdote  of  818 
Supplement  5y3,  614 
Surprise  613 

Sony,  earl  of,  beheaded  340, 194, 1(5 
Sweden,  first  typographer  royal  380 
Swedish  Intelligeneer  483 
*'  Sweet  singers"  renounce  the  printed 

bible  960 
Swift,  dean,    his  vengeance  against 

certain  printers  999 
Sydney,  Algernon,  beheaded  965 
Splph  789 
Syr  <?rey-S<eU,arare  Scotch  poem414 

Table  book  noticed  by  Chaucer  97— 
taken  to  the  theatre  435 

Tacbygraphio,  short- hand  writers,  and 
calllgraphl  elegant  writers  77 

Taller  (by  Steel)  993— (at  Edinburgh) 
599— (by  Mr.  Harrison)  600— by  Mr- 
Baker)  (anonymous)  993  — rm'serf 
638 — retjieedy  or  the  christian  philoso- 
pher and  politician  6e0 

Tailing  Harlot  594 

Tavistock,  extract  trom  the  chnrch- 
wardeo's  account  at  407 

Taylor,  John,  poet,  anecdote  of  519 

Tea  Tails  tl4,  634 

Technical  toast  767 

Telegraph  790 

Telemachus,  account  of  its  pahllcation 
579 

Tell  Tale  599 

Templar  644— (by  S.  Paterson)  731,813 

Teller  of  the  exchequer,  origin  of  30 

Terra  Filius  711— (by  Amherat)  6s6 

T«(666 

Tewkeslmrii  Yearlf  Register  919 

Thames,  ilver,  account  of  afUr  held 
on  565 

Thanks  given  to  the  King  563 

TAeatre,  (sir  John  Edgar)  634 

Theatres,  price  of  admission  to  436 

TAenK5I9 

Tliomas^s  American  Almanack,  anec- 
dote ot  746 

Thursday's  Journal  431 

TUly,  count,  letter  against  prtnterB  477 

Time,  lines  on  the  picture  of  683 

TitiM«7S> 

TiadaU,  William,  pobUihad  Um  tot 


edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
English  language  339— burnt  s63 

Titchburne  Chidiock,  executed  946 

Tit  for  Tit  569 

Tithes,  origin  of  374 

Titles  and  ciphers  to  books  first  used 
160— curious  list  of  904.  906— obser- 
vation on  61H 

Tobaccn  Introduced  into  England  388 

Toiistall,  bishop  of  Loudon,  anecdote 
of  319 

Torj  Taller  999 

Touchstone  640 

Town  and  Country  Magaxine  731 

Town  Talk  by  Steel  613— by  A^g  814 

Trades,  singular  ennmeration^of  333 

Traifrar  747 

Transactions  of  the  soeietp  of  artsTiO 

Translating,  curious  anecdote  of  895 

Translation  of  the  Odette  into  French 
553 

Transmutation  of  metals,  charter  fbr 
116 

Treaty  traeerst  50S 

Trials  for  practising  the  art  of  printing 
without  serving  a  regular  appren 
tlceship691,  693 

Trf/ler  78 1, 791— (at  Edinburgh)  79s 

Trinidad  Courant  840 

Trinity  college,  Dublin,  library  pre- 
sented to  444 

Trinity  college,  Oxford,  founded  S39 

Troubadonre,  Fteodi  minstrels  83 

True  and  perfect  Diurnal  930 — and 
perfect  Dutch  Diurnal  921 

Tnu  and  impartial  account  of  the  re- 
markable incidents  971 

True  News,  laudable  news  <9B — or  Mer. 
euritts  Anglicus  998 — News  999 

True  Relation  U6— Protestant  Uer. 
cury  960,  973— /Varmn'500, 506,  919, 
931,  91s-^Bri«on  6S9— /"aJnot  674— 
Protestant  Domestic  Intettigence  560 

Truths  from  York  495 

Tuesday's  Post  504 

Tulip  mania  in  Holland  847 

Tuner  731 

Turkish  Spy,  account  of  568,  969 

Tusser,  Thomas,  acrostic  on  399 

Tutchin  John.seveie  punishment  of  601 

Tw)'nn,  John,  printer,  executed  940 

Tyler  ,Wat,rebeUion  of  78— lines  on  177 

Tylesworth,  William,  burnt  lis 

Tyne  Mercury  813 

lypt  fouudlBg,  earliest  instance  of  304 
—first  in  Scotland  668— at  Oxford 
691 — Ordinances  of  the  star  chamber 
concerning  490 

Ulphilas,  bishop,  left  out  the  book  of 
kings  in  his  translation  of  the  bible 
3S— Codex  Argenteus,  or  silver  book 

Unieertal  Intelligence  598,  963,  973 — 
Intelligeneer  i7 1  —  Journal    689- 
Magaxine  S^*— Register  Jig—Beeiew 
705  —  Spectator  640  —  ruilor  696 
Chronicle;  or  Weekly  QaaietteyVi 

Universities,  remarks  upon  Qm  foon- 
demof  413 

Unnoticed  Theories  of  Seroetus,^e.  639 

Upsal,  private  press  at  968 

Urbanicus  and  Busticue  974 

Van,  Paris  George,  bomt  for  heresy  809 

Variety  (by  Mr.  Repton;  763 

Venus  and  Adonis,  poem  ot,  published 

418— first  printed  in  Scotland  490 
Versailles,  inivate  press  in  the  palace 

of  703 
Viear  of  Wak^ld  published  783 
Villlens,  or  slaves,  sold  in  England  91 
Vindication  of  Oodltness,  by  Blchard 

Allen,  curious  anecdote  of  943 
Vintners  and  tavdmerS:  notice  of  75 
Virgillua,  bishop  of  Saltzburg,  burnt 

for  heresy  338 
Virgil,  his  notice  of  brands  for  mark. 

Ing  \i—Oeorgics  published  36 
FisteM  of  sir  Heister  Ruler  966 
rieUor  639 
VltelUus,  the  first  who  taught  Greek 

In  the  nnivenlty  of  Oxford  300, 301 


Volame,  meaning  of  II 

Volumen,  bark  books  so  called  St 

Volunteer  Eoening  Post,  printer  of 
tarred  and  feathered  746, 747 

Vorstlos  Conrad,  his  Nature  and  Attri- 
butes of  God  burnt  by  order  of  James 
I-  457 

Votes  of  the  house  of  Commons  560 

Votes  of  both  houses  939 

Vulgate  edition  of  the  bible  SS— mean- 
ing of  the  word  88 

Waies  of  Literature  608 

Walts,  Christmas  muiic,  notice  of  338 

Wake,  Kid,  killed  792 

Walker,  Obadlah,  his  license  to  print 
ftam  James  II-  967 

Wakefield  and  Halifax  Journal  887 

Walls,  books  found  preserved  In  306 
Septuagint,  origin  of  34 

Walter's  Angler,  advertisement  of  910 

Wandering  Spyt  or  the  ways  of  the 
world  iwiulred  into  69^ 

Wandering  Whore  939 

Warwick,  extract  fh>m  the  Black  Book 
at  490 

Tra(cAmaii791,  943 

Waterford   Flying  Post  641— /OMmaf 

719— 5/frrsr8ID— SA«nroc4rB0S 

Warranted  tidings  from  Ireland  409 
497 

Water  marks  on  paper,  curious  anec- 
dote of  101 

Waxen  tablets,  notice  of  74, 7> 

Waygoose,  derivation  of  9l6 

Waynfiete,  bishop  of  Winchester  in- 
structions to  tbe  clergy  117 

Wearmonth,  monastery  rounded  at  43 

Weaoer  (the)  632 

Weekly  Test  Paper97l— l(eiiiortab671 
—  Packet  of  AiMce  iSt— Packet  0/ 
Addce  from  Rome  973— iieeiew  746 
—or  the  Wednesday's  Post  615— IVnoi 
from  foreign  parts  501—  News  643 — 
News  books  400  —  Adtiertisement  of 
books  M>— Miscellany  638,  ^9— Poet 
Boy  in— Pott  532,  itj— Amusement 
653,  798— £>say  661— Jatima;  616, 
624 — Journal,  or  theBritishOaxetteer 
6ai—Poet  master  503— Oniera^  Po»« 
6li  —  Obsenator  6\i— Packet  603— 
Pacquet  609— Packet,  with  the  price 
current  m— Medley  640,  643— «s<. 
ley  i  or,  the  Oentleman's  Recreation 
617— Intelligence  498,  967— Iftt'Ui- 
genetr  927 — Discovery  of  the  myste- 
ries of  iniquity  962 — Intelligence  of 
the  commonwealth  927 — Mementofor 
the  ingenious  969 — Amusement  798 — 
Comedy,  or  the  humours  of  the  coffee 
house  998 — Comedy  981 — Remem' 
brancer  iBS—Suney  of  the  World 
997 — Post,  foreign  and  domestic  600 
— Remarks  and  political  Remarks 
SJ3— Register  6<3. 799,  310— Rehear- 
sal 6  ti— Magaxine  (Edinburgh)  7ig 
Magaxine,  or  gentleman  and  lady's 
polite  company  704 — Account,  ^c.90O 
637-^^011  of  the  late  popish  plot 
iSi  — Chronicle  (Owen's)  7IR— Iis- 
formation  529 — Discover  stript  naked 
tSa-Christian  Teacher  gsa—PoHee 
Qaxette  944—  Dispatch  859 

Weepers  510 

Wednesday's  Mercury  500 — /mimai6l5 

Welsh  bishop,  anecdote  of  457 

Welsh  Mercury  900 

Welshman  919 

Welshman's  Declaration 

Wentworth,  eaxl  of  BtraSbrd,  ezeentcd 
501 

Wesaelns,  singnlar  request  of  188 

West  Briton  887, 944 

Western  Luminary  893, 879, 8tt 

Western  Informer  903 

Western  Star  893 

Westminster  Magaxine  6M,  731— Oa. 
xette  563 — Journal,  or  new  Weekly 
Miscellany  W9— Review  894 

Westmoreland  Qaxette  869 

Whifller,  meaning  of  938 

Whig  and  tory,  Johnson's  dTHnlMoni 
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o(  Uo— from  the  spectator  830— 
Wilkes**  opinion  of  7n— lines  on  840 
— Hallam's  descripUon  of  673 

Whig  (the)  7*7— Smmbur  ifn—Xata- 
Mint,  or  PaMot  UUeetbmf  740 

m^iag  Foa  SOI 

Whimrer  S9f,7il 

WMukall  Cmtrant  tli—Etadng  Poit 
en,  033,  907— Journal  633 

'WUtUoiton,  sir  Blchird,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  biillt  the  library  of  C&ey 
friars,  (now  Christ  chorch]  gs 

Wlcllf,  his  translation  of  the  whole 
Uble75 — followersof,  called  liOllwdi 
76 — serere  peisecntlons  of  3fi3,  S86 

Wilkes,  John,  erected  a  private  press 
in  his  house  71  ft— prayers  desired  for 
71}— committed  to  the  tower  710— 
▼eniict  actlnst  the  earl  of  Halifax 
710— letter  to  Almon  7as 

wmiim  I.  cniiona  charter  to  the 
citizens  of  Iiondon,  by  4y 

Wine,  price  of  7S 

Wintt  Seer,  Ate,  und  Tobacco,  cof» 
ttniOiig  for  euperiorUj/  iV 

Wlnnington,  sir  Thomas,  sinpilar  re- 
mark in  the  hooae  of  commons  0t7 

Wlahart,  Oeor^,  bomt  340 

Wttehcnft,  ori^  of  trials  for 


list  of  persons  who  haTe  salftred  for 
333, 413— works  upon  330,418,  437' 
Ml — onnnallectare  founded  on  418 
—acts  of  parliament  against  418 

Winter  Bminge,  (by  Dr.  Knox)  70s 

WUiy  Apatheffme  of  king  Jamee  J, 
coifioiis   extract  from   467 

Wolcot,  Dr.  John,  curioos  agreement 
between,  and  Messrs.  Kobinson  and 
Walker  78i— his  Oracas  with  Mr. 
Giflbrd  797 

Wolsey ,  cardinal,  Ms  letter  to  the  pope 
concemine  printing,  &c.  250 — Shak- 
speare's  description  of  349— his  skull 
purchased  by  R.  Phillips  39 1 

WonderfM  and  tlrange  Nem  473 

Wood,  engraving  npon,  history  of  04 

Wood  tablets  used  for  preserruig  laws 
upon  18,  ig 

Tfsrceifer  Journal  sgs,  9*0— Herald 
SJl-Poetman  593 

Womlsworth,  William,  sonnet  on  the 
writers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  S66 

Worke  of  the  Learned  by  La  Crose  574 

Worke  of  the  Learned  B74 

World  (the)  689 

Worrall,  John,  bookseller,  noble  trait 
in  his  condnct  737 

Writing  of  the  angels  8 


Wyatt,  sir  Tliomas.  beheaded  338 
Wye,  extzactfromthe  chnrchwarden'a 
accotmt  at  381 

Xarier,Francis,apastle  of  the  Indies  S90 
Ximenes,  ffarrilnsl,  promoter  of  the 
Compluteneian  Polgglott  333 

Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  earliest  aoooant 
of  637 

Year  books  174 

Yonge,  sir  William,  his  oppesitiOB  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press  &7 

York  Chronicle  738—  Coarant  631  — 
Herald  771,  938— Jtrermiw  631 

York  and  Lancaster,  nomber  of  per- 
sons killed  in  the  wars  of  Iss — tlie 
wars  of,  effects  on  literature  135 

York,  Elizabeth  of,  extract  tkom  her 
privy  purse  account  806 

Yorke,  sir  John,  his  wife  and  brothers 
fined  and  imprisoned  459,  46o 

Yorkihire  Oatette  875 

Young,  Dr.  Edward,  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Addison  630— anecdote  of  650 

Young  Lads  t9t 

Zenger,  John  Peter,nrinter,  New  York. 
NorUi  America,  trial  of;  for  Ubd  661 
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